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og "A Character of this Work, by:  GILBERT-WEST; Ef; 
2 * at the Concluſion of bis 1 on EDUCaTION, in a 
Note on the Words Great Lrves rs 5 LIE A - 


75, 08 CANNOT forbear taking . from theſe words, to make my 


7 » _ © | acknowledgments to the writtry of Biograpbia Britammica, for hs | 
6 © pleaſure and profit I have lately received from peruſing the two firſt 


n Aructure abovementioned, decorated with the ſtatues of great and good . 


| | © _ - ** *© volumes of that uſeful and entertaining work, of which the monumental 


| : men, is no impro per emblem. This work, which contains The Lives 4 
tte moſs eminamt ay 4 r ſang bo 2 flourifoed i in Great B 
+ © from thy earlief 3 to the pr 

it has hitherto be execut 
1 judgment; and 4: „in my opinion, to be -encouraged- 

have at 
3 and friends; and who can any Ways aſſiſt th 1 sand = 
authoys, to. fender 4s perfect as poſſible, à defign Þ ap 

mo te we to ſerve the Public, 


: > 8 of pers Arab els, though perhaps Le AG 
A i iving m- obſcurity an obhvion, examples of priva 


7 a d pperit y which, chough Ih and%oftentatious "than the 
1 former, - -are not, er, of Os or leſs beneficial influence, 
3 *who i may happen = to have ſeen this re of Britiſh | 
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© Here Patriots live," res for 1 
a 2 fields, were prodigal of Ah,, 9 
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Moſt eminent PERSONS 
ts oe etc 
CREAT BRITAIN 
A N D 
% 4407 A 
From th earlieſt Ages, down to the preſent Times; 


Collected from the beſt Authorities, both Printed and Manuſcript, 


gy — <-s —— 


And digeſted in the Manner of 
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Mr BAYLEsS Hiavonical and cn Iric A 


1 T 1 0 N A R V. 
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Printed for J. W T. Oss oa, H. Warra lock, C. Hiren and L. Hawzs, R. Mausv, 
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CORRIGENDA 


In page 3604, dele rem. [BI, the ſons of Baronets not being allowed to wear a nobleman's gown——ln p. 3605, rem. [ PP}, 
col. (2), 1. 17, inſtead of the word Kent read Stanford in Berkſhire In p. 3906, line 6 of the text, for Sir Clement Knight 
read Sir Clement Wearg, Knt——ltem in p. 3907, rem. [ZE], col. (2), I. 16, inſtead of the words every line written by 
Mr Pope was verified, read every line written by Mr Pope upon Lord Bathurſt was verified, 
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fr) Ach. ut ſu- 


Pra- 
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OF THE 


Moſt eminent PERSONS 
Who have flouriſhed in : 


GREAT-BRITAIN, nd IRELAND, 


From the earlieſt Ages, down to the preſent» Times, 


_— * — 


. 
— — 
* 
» . . 


8. 


WECOTT [Jonrx], an excellent rational Divine, and one of our beſt and 


moſt pious Engliſh Writers, in the XVIIth century, was the fon of 
Thomas Scott, a grazier, and born at Chipenham in Wiltſhire (a), in 
KY the year 1638 (A]. Not beit at firſt deſigned for a ſcholar, he ſer ved 

about three years in London as an apprentice z but it being againſt his 
y inclination, which was rather bent upon piety and learning, he left his 
trade and went to Oxford, where he was admitted a Commoner of New- 


Inn, in 1657, under the tuſtion of Mr Chriſtopher Lee, Having made a great profi- | 
ciency in Logic and Philoſophy, he quitted the univerſity without a degree, and entering % way, ni, 
into Holy Orders, reſorted to London, where he became an eminent and admired. 


Preacher. His firſt Preferments were the Chaplainſhip of St Thomas Southwark (5), and 


the pe 


rpetual Curacy of Trinity in the Minories (c). 


he was inſtituted to the ReQory of St Peter's- Poor in Broadſtreet, to which he was pre- 


ſented by the Dean and Chapter of St Paul's (d). 


In 168r, he 
lent work, intituled The Chriſtian Life [B]; and dedicated it to Biſhop Compto 


churches in Lombard; ſtreet (e). 


[4] In the year 1638 ] Ant. Wood ſays, that in 
1657, when he came to Oxford, he was about nineteen 
years age (1). And conſequently he was born in the 
my 38, or perhaps in the beginning of the year 


1939. 

[B) In 1681, be publiſhed the Firft Part of bis moſt 
excel work, intituled The Chriſtian Life.} The 
4 FED oF woke its 
* beginning to its conſummation in Together 
© with the ſeveral Means and — for — 
* nity conducing thereunto ; With Directions for pri- 
* vate Devotion, and Forms of Prayer, fitted to the 
* ſeveral States of Chriſtians.” London, 8vo. In 
this very ſenſible and rational Diſcourſe, he ſhews, 1. 
That the peculiar and ultimate End of the Chriſtian 
Life, is Heaven. 2. That the way of obtaining hea- 
venly Happineſs, is by ufing the Means acing 
thereunto: of which means there are two ſorts, name- 
ly. The Practice of the bravenly Yertnes, in the per- 
fection whereof conſiſts the ſtate of Heaven; and the 
other the Practice of certain In al Duties. The 
former being the proximate ns, and the latter the 
more remotes Means. 3. The Heavenly Part of the 
Chriſtian Life, or the Proximate Means, he divide; 
- VOL. VI. No. CCCI. 


- 


He was alſo Lecturer of one of the 
publiſhed the Firſt Part of his moſt excel- 


whom 


into Humane, Divine, and Secial Virtues, The Hu- 
mane Virtues, are Prudence, Moderation, Fortitude; 
Temperance, Humility : The Divine Virtues, are; 
Con ion of God's nature, Adoration of his Per- 
ſections, Love, Imitati Reſignation, 

ce: And the tha Virtues, Charity, Ju- 
4 The 
Inflirumental Duties he ſabdivides into Znitial, Progre/- 


Iniquities, earneſt Prayer 
ſerious and ſolemn Reſolution of Amendment, .— 
The reſt we ſhall not mention, as the book is very 
common, and indeed ought to be more common, by 
being in every pious Chriſtian's hands. 
he publiſhed Part It. * Wherein the Fundamental 
« Principles of Chriſtian Duty are explained, 
© and. proved.” This is alſo: dedicated to Biſhop 
Compton, and ovr author * expreſles the grateful ſenſe 
* he had, and ſhould always retain, of the 
* Obligations he had laid upon him (a).“ In this vo- 
lome, no ways inferior to the former, he treats of thefe 


which 


8 2 Of the nature of Moral Goodneſs, cx. p. 2+ 


ut, on the firſt of February 1677, I. p. 320. 


Truſt and 


In 168g, | 


Wood, Atl, 
(2 Vol. 
II. col. 921. 


c) Newcourt 
Vol. 


E 


al. I. p. $29» 
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Dr John Sharp 
to the Archbi- 


topric of York. 


ti) Newecourt, as 
above, p · 613. 


+ (4) Some Diſ- 


ſed to be written 
by Dr Hickes. 
A marginal note 
in the Preface. 
That Preface is 


not paged, 


4) Ia the ſame 
Þ» 190» 


concerning Sandi of Doctrine. 
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whom he was collated March 14, 1684, to the Brebend of Bromeſbuty in the chureb of 
St Paul (f). July 9, 1685, he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divi- 


nity, having taken no degree before 8 "Tiles wb 


James the Second reigtr 
occaſions 

learni 
the 


luring Ki 
nent for his piety, 
the Crown to the 


(* 
fu 
behind him the character of a 


„between the years 1673 and 1692 [D]. 
and moſt improvin 
conſiderable living 
nſtitution thereto Auguſt, 1691 (i). We are told, that he alſo 14 
firſt the Biſhopric of Cheſter, becauſe he could not take the oath M homage, and ter- 
wards another Biſhopric, as alſo the Deanry of Worceſter, and a Prebend of Wiadſor 
EJ. At length, through too cloſe an application to his ſtudies and the duties of his 
ion, falling into a bad ſtate of health, he dyed March the oth. 1694 5, leaving 
good and learned man, an excellent preacher, and one who 
courſes open had done infinite ſervice to the world by his preaching and writings. The 1 5th of the ſaid 
Tilletſen, foprpo- month, he was buried in the Rector's vault under part of his church of St Giles's (J). (% Wood, 2 


in the Popith Controverſy, 


87 87 of preachin 


he was preſented b 
St Giles's in t 4 


[Fields (4); and bad 
offered, and refuſed; 


- 


iſhed twelve Sermons, preached 
Being grown very emi- 


- 
- 


. 


Beſides bis other works already mentioned, he wrote ſome of the Cafes to 1echver Diſſen . de, 6. 942. 


ters to the Communion of 


which is eſſentially and immutably ſuch, and of perpe- 
tual obligation. That Moral Good is the main of Re- 
ligion- Of the cauſes- and folly of Atheum. Of di- 
vine Providence, and a Future State Of the neceſſity 
of having right Apprehenfions of God, &c. He 
publiſhed, in 1686, Vol. ſecond of this IId Part ; 
« Wherein that Fundamental Principle of Chriſtian 
© Duty, the Doctriae of our Saviour's Mediation, is 
explained and proved.” Whereia he alſo treats of 
the Nature of Chriſt's Kingdom, and of its Miniſters ; 
and of Chriſt's regal acts; and concludes with proving 
That Jeſus Chrit is this Mediator, of whom he had 
been treating. Some materials he had prepared 
for a continuation and completion of this mot uſeful 
work, which Sickneſs hindered him from accompliſh- 
ing. But what was found among his papers, upon 
that ſubject, came out in the following order. —* The 
* Chrilian Life, Part III. wherein the Great Duties 
of Juftice, Mercy, and Mortification are fully ex- 
« plained and inforced.* Pabliſhed in 1697, by ]. 
Gale. And Part IV, or Vol. V. and laſt, by 
Humphrey Zouch, in 1699, 8vo. containing 
Diſcourſes ; viz. The Worth and Excellency of 
Soul: The Divinity and Incarnation of our Saviour; 
The Authority of the Holy Scripture : A Diſſuaſive 
from A Mr J. Gale, in his dedication of 
the IIId Part, informs us, that it was the Author's 
« deſign to proceed to a particular explication of the 
« ſeveral reſpective Duties which Men are obliged to 
render to God, their Neighbours, and Themſelves ; 
and for a concluſion of all he propoſed a diſtin 
Treatiſe of Ecclefiaflical Duties,'—— One favorite, 
and indeed very juſt, Notion he hath in this work ; 
which is, That the main of Heaven conkiſts not ſo 
« 

o 


much in any ex:ward poſſeſſion, as in an inward 
ſtate and temper (3).*—So that, ſhould not God by 
an immediate Vengeance precipitate wicked Souls 
© into hell, yet their own Wickedneſs, by the mighty 
« weight of its own nature, would inevitably preſs and 
fink them down into that miſerable condition. What 
| ious nonſenſe therefore is it, for wicked men to 
of going to heaven ? Alas! poor creatures what 
would you do there? There are no wanton Amours 
among thoſe heavenly Lovers; no rivers of Wine 
their rivers of pleaſure to ie your un- 

— H no nraftes to flatter your lofty 
Pride ; no miſeries to your meagre £xvy ; no 
miſchiefs to tickle your devilliſh Revenge ; nothing 
chafte and divine, pure and ſpiritual Enjoyments, 
ſuch as your brati6 and devilif Appetites will eter- 


1/poſe and attemper our minds to it; 
* which is no other way to be done, but by leading a 
* keavenly Life and Converſation. (4)'—The Chriſtian 
"+ printed ſeveral times in 8yo. and once 

[C] He bore bis part in the Popiſh controverſy during 
King James the Second"; reign.) At that time, be 
wrote,--* Examination of Bellarmine's eighth Note, 
And, * The 
Texts examined, which why cite on of the Bible 
concerning Prayer in an unknown Tongue,” They 
woes polices ln Ofteber 1688, 4to (5). * 


the Church of England [F]: and a Preface to Mr John Marcl:'s 


Sermons 


DJ And publiſhed twelve Sermons, preached upon 
ſeveral occaſions ) They were publiſhed in the follow - 
ing order. 1, Sermon preached. before the Military 
Company at St Clements Danes, 25 July 1673 on 
Ephe/. vi 11. Lond 1674, 4to. 2 Sermon before 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen at Guild hall- 
chapel on the 5th of Nov. 1673. on Lake ix. 56. 
Lond. 1674. 4to. MN Sermon preached before the 
Artillery Company of London 15 Septemb. 1680. at 
St Mary-le-Bow. Lond. 1680. 4to. 4. Sermon 
preached at the funeral of Dr Will. Crown 23 OR. 1684. 
in St Mildredꝰs church in the Poottry, vn March xxv. 46. 
Lond. 1685. 4to. This Dr Crown was a very learned 
Phyſician, author of the excellent Obſervatioas de Oro, 
and of the Theory of Muſcular Motion (6) 5. Ser- 


.mon before the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 


at Guildhall-chapel 16 Dec. 1634. on Prov. xxiv. 21. 


Lond. 1685. 4to. 6. Sermon preached before the 


Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city of London at 
St Mary le Bow 26 July 168;, being the day of pub- 
lic Thankſgiving for his Majeſty's late Victory over 
the Rebels, on 2 Sam. xviii. 28. Lond. 1685. 4to. 
7. Sermon preached at the Afſizes at Chelmsford in 
Eſſex 31 Aug. 1685, before Sir Thomas Street, Kat. 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, on Rom. xiii. 
1. Lond 1685. 4to. 8. Sermon before the Lo:d 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, at the 
church of St Mary-le Bow, 2 Septemb. 1626, being 
the anniverſary Faſt for the dreadful Fire in the year 
1666, on John v. 14. Lond, 1686. 4to. 9. Ser- 
mon preached at the Funeral of Sir Joha Buckworth in 
the Pariſh church of St Peter's le Poor in Broad-ftreet 
29 Dec. 1687. on Eccle/. xi. 8. Lond. 1688. 4to. 
10, Sermon preached at the funeral of Sir John Chap- 
man late Lord Mayor of London, at St Lawrence's 
church, 27 March 1699, on Ecclef. viii. i. Lond. 
i689, 4to. 11. Sermon preached at Fulham 13 OR. 
1689, at the conſecration of Edward Eiſhop of 
Worceſter, Symon Biſhop of Chicheſter, and Gilbert 
Biſhop of Briſtol, on Jer. iii. 15. Lond. 1689. 4to. 
12. Sermon preached before the Queen 22 May 1692, 
upon occaſion of the late Vidory obtained by their 
Majeſties Fleet over the French, on Palm |. 14. Lond. 


1692. 4to. | 
% And a Prebend of Windſor } Ant Wood is 
therefore miſtaken, when he ſays, that Dr Scott be- 


* came Canon of Windſor in the place of Dr John 
« Fitz-Williams a Nonjuror in April 1691 ().“ For 


it was John' Hartcliffe who obtained that Prebend, up- II. col. 
$) See Le Neve's 


on the deprivation of John Fitz-Williams (8) The 
editor of the ſecond volume of our author's Prad ical 
Diſcourſes, informs us, that the Earl of Nottingham 
« procured for him a little Receſs from the Toil and 
* Labours of his weighty Employment (9). But doth 
not ſay how. ; 

[F] He wrote ſome of the Caſes to recover Diſſenters 
to the Communion of the Church of England ] Namely, 
Certain Caſes of Conſcieace reſolved, concerning the 
* Lawfulne(s of joining with Forms of Prayer in pub- 
* lic Worſhip Parti. Lond. 1683 in ſeven ſheets 


and a balf in qto The ſecond Part was printed the 
ſame year in eigat ſheets 4to and both inſerted ia the 
ſecond volume of, 4 Colledtion of Caſes and other Diſ- 
courſes lavely written to recover Difſenters to ile Com- 

|; muon 


(6) Publiched in 
the Philoſophical 


TranſaQtions, 
and in Mr R. 


Hook's Philoſo- 


phical Cullec- 
tions, No. 2. 


(7) Ath. Val. 
921. 


aſti, &c, p» 
387. 
(9) Dedication to 
that Volume, p- 


2. 


2 to 
 Þ 


(10) See Wood 
Ath. Vol. II. 
col. 896, 897. 


(11) Funeral 
Ser mon, p. 21, 
c- 
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Sermons publiſhed in 1693 [ 


A oy - of } 
hb * 
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SCOTT SEDVEY. 
G].- Two Volumes of his Practical Diſcourſes upon ſeveral 
Sudjects, were printed after his deceaſe [I] His Character, as drawn up by Dr Iſham 


487 10 5 


4 . * * 
* AO he. 


at the end of his funeral Sermon [II. is given below. Biſhop Burnet ranks him, among 


thoſe worthy and eminent Clergymien in this nation, who * deſerved a hi 


gh character; 


and were indeed an honour, both to the Church, and to the Age in which they 


* lived (m). 


munion of the Church of England. Lond. 1685. 2 vols 
Ito. reprinted afterwards in one volume in folio, and 
3 volumes 8vo. 

G1 And a Preface to Mr John March' Sermons 
* in 1693 J This Mr March was Vicar of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, a learned Divine, and emineat 
Preacher. He dyed in 1692 (10). 

[H] Two wolumes of bis Practical Diſcourſes upon 


ſeveral ſubjes, were printed after his deceaſe.) The 


firſt volume was publiſhed in 1697, 8vo. without the 
editor's name. t the dedication to the ſecond vo- 
lume is ſubſcribed by Humphrey Zouch. This ſecond 


volume is particularly intituled, * Practical Diſcourſes 


* concerning "Obedience, and the Love of God.” 
Lond. 1698. 8vo 
[17] His Chara&er, as drawun up by Dr Iſham at the 
end of his. funeral Sermon, c.] I ſhall, ſays the 
Doctor (11), briefly conſider him in theſe two heads ; 
* his Private Vertnes, and his Services for the Church. 
« He had many VeftueMf no ordinary growth: and 
we may call them to mind, by reviewing his much 
applauded work of the Chriſtian Life: Which be 
intended to continue, and perfect, if Providence had 
nt put a ſtop to his uſeful deſign, firſt by a long 
Crazineſs, and then by taking him ſuddenly from us. 
Next to his Piety towards God, his Social Vertues 
(as his own diftinQion is) were thoſe for which we 
be moſt ſenfible of our loſs in him ; for his 
Kindneſs, and Humanity, and amicable Diſpoſition, 
and Affability, and pleaſantneſs of Temper, and 


Condeſcenſion, and Sincerity, and readineſs to do all 


4 
4 
good Offices for any that had recourſe to him. In 
* helping others, and laying out for their advantage 
* the Authority which he had gained ; in giving coun- 
* ſel, and directions; and in cementing Amity and 
Peace, he exhauſted very much of his time; and de- 
* lighted as much in doing any friendly turn, as if the 
profit had redounded to himſelf. In works of Mer- 
cy he took a peculiar Pleaſure ; and did as zealouſly 
promote them, as if he had relieved himſelf by ſup- 
* porting the Poor: he was a common Father to 
* perſecuted and afflicted; and the Brethren, and 
* Strangers, whoſe bowels he hath refieſhed, will 
* bear witneſs of his Charity before the Church. Friend- 
* ſhip is one of the nobleſt ornaments of human na- 
ture; and if God himſelf is Lowe, tis the portraiture 
* of God drawn upon the Soul: and for this Vertue he 
* was exceedingly valued by thoſe that were intimate 
* with him; he was not infected with any of thoſe 
© Vices which blaſt it, with Pride or Moroſenefs, or 
* Envy, or Selfiſhneſs ; his inclinations were to refreſh 
* and cheriſh all men, and only to negle& himſelf: 
* his doors, and his heart were open to all ; and he 
* hath left behind him the indelible commendation of 
© a true, and ſledfaſt, and faithful Friend. 

Again, let us look upon him in his Pub/ick Cha- 
* rafter ; and if they that be wwiſt ſhall ſhine as the 
* brightneſs of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteouſneſi as the flars for ever and ever ; we 
* tionable reward. His Education happened to be in 
the times of Confuſion, and yet without any detri- 
ment to him: for he imbibed the principles of that 


may be humbly confident of his having a propor- 


* renowned Univerſity in which he was bred, and not 
* of the Men who then governed it ; the ſame good 
Spirit, that called him thither from another Em- 
* ployment, direQing him what to doe; and when the 
Church was covered in Ruins, he diſcerned her beau- 
* ty; and received holy orders from one of thoſe ejetli- 
ed Confefſors, who during the devaſtation did ſeeret· 
* ly preſerve the Apoſtolical diſcipline. His appear- 
* ance in the world was early ; and as God had fur- 
* nilhed him with extraordinary talents, and had ena- 
* bled him to improve them well, and to poſſeſs abili- 
ties equal to his high profeſſion ; the ſame divine 
* Goodneſs choſe a fitting theatre for them to be ma- 
* nifeſled upon. His eloquent, and ſolid, and fervent 
* Preaching, commanded the applauſes of men ; and 
his conſtancy in it procured their love: and though 
* his frequency in this work, and his diligence in his 
* paſtoral charge, and his induſtry in reſolving Caſes of 
* Conſcience, and his reſtleſs application to the labours 
* of his calling, waſted him by degrees; yet he could 
* not be ſatisfied without doing his duty: and that 
* which ſent him the ſooner to God, will enlarge his 
* recompence from him. He ran his courſe in times 
ol great trial, and diſcrimination ; and in all of them 
© he approved his inflexible, and uncorrupted integri- 
* ty; and adhered ſtedfaſtly to the Principles of our 
* Church When Popery invaded our eftaLliſhed 
* Religion, he was oue of thoſe worthy Champions 
* that defended it with an upright zeal ; they held up 
* their ſhields together, and united their counſels and 
* endeavours as one man: they ſaw their Dioceſan 
* (whom they mightily honoured) fingled out for the 
* firſt ſacrifice, becauſe he would not ſurrender them; 
* they ſaw the Roman Eagle advancing every day, and 
* freſh attempts made to demoliſh our Church ; and 
© then it was that by preaching, and praying, and 
writing, they — an univerſal eſteem, and ſup- 
ported our holy religion. In this Cauſe our Friend 
whom we are waiting upon did cordially concur 
with his Brethren ; and was prepared to ſuffer as 
much as any of them. He underſtood our Conflitn- 
tion entirely, and that made him the more hearty in 
aſſerting it upon all occaſione. Therefore, 
© he did upon all emergencies maintain an unſpotted 
* fidelity to the Church; and ated conſonantly to 
* what he had profeſſed concerning it, in theſe words: 
* Whatſoever her fate may be, 1 am chained to her far- 
* tunes by my Reaſon, and Conſcience ; and Shall ever 
© efteem it more eligible to be cruſhed in pieces by ber 
fall, which God avert, than to flouriſh, and triumpb 
* on her ruins (12). This refolution he kept to the 
« laft, and ſtill with a peaceful, and charicable ſpirit ; 
© and without aiming at his own intereſt through that 
* of the Church: for when offers were made to him of 
© higher Stations in the Church, he declined them up- 
on the ſenſe of decays creeping upon him, and he 
« rejoiced more in the advancement of other worthy 
* men, than he would have done in his own. His in- 
« herent Greatneſs wanted no outward acceflions ; and 
the Preferment he was ambitious of, was to go from 
© his flock unto the Shepherd and Biſhop 5 


SEDLEY [Sir CnARTESJ, Bart. one of the 83 wits that enlivened the pleaſurable 
Sir 


Court of King Charles the Second, was grandſon © 


ficent founder of the Sedleian lecture of Natural Philoſopby at Oxford (a), and ſon of 
Sir John Sedley of Aylesford in Kent, Bart. by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Sir Henry Savile, Knt. [4], the learned Warden of Merton-college in Oxford; and 


| (4} By bis wife Elizabeth, daughter aud beir to 


Sir Henry Savile.) We have the following particular 
concerning this lady, from that indefatigable colle&or of 
private memoirs Mr Wood. Who tells us, he had been 
credibly informed, that Sir A. Weldon, author of he 
Court and Charadter of King James, did, at the 


Provoſt 


beginning of the Log Parliament, communicate the 
manuſcript of it to the lady Elizabeth Sedley, (mother 
to Sir William and Sir Charles) accounted a very ſober 
and prudent woman ; who, after peruſal, did lay the 
vileneſs of it ſo much to Sir Anthony's door, that be 
was reſolved never to make it public ; which, perhaps, 

continues 


William Sedley, Bart. the muni- Tr. 


(m) Hitt, of his 
own Time, edit. 


175% $ro. Vol. 
II. p. 90, 91. 
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The flary of t 
lectote is now 
reckoned to be 
200 J. a year. 

Dr Edward Lap- 
worth of Magd 
La college, who 
accumulated his 
degrees in Phy fic 
in i611, wes 
the firſt Pros. 
{irs Woad's 
Fafti, Vol. I. 
col. 189. 
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"SS'E D*' LE Wo 2: 
| Provoſt of Eton. Sir Charles was born probably at Aylesford, about the year 1629-3 
and, after a 2 La foundation of Grammar learning, was ſent to Oxford, where he was 
admitted a Fellow- Commoner [B] of Wadham-college, in Lent term, 1655-6, But he 
left the univerſity without taking any degree, and retiring into his own country, lived 
privately there; out of humour, as it ſhould ſeem, with the governing powers, till the 
reſtoration of King Charles the Second: when he came to London (5), in order to join in 
n the general jubilee, the gaiety of which was both agreeable to his years, and exactly ſuita- 
ble to his taſte and temper. He was ſoon introduced to the King, and it was not long 
before they who recommended him to his Majeſty, found they had thereby in ſome mea- 
fure ſupplanted themſelves (c). Sir Charles had ſuch a diſtinguiſhingly polite eafineſs in 
his manner and converſation, as ſet him higher in the royal notice and favour, than any 
of the courtiers his rivals, notwithſtanding they all aimed at the ſame turn, and ſome of 
SS them even excelled in it. In the view of heightening their pleaſures, our author, among 
22 in wo the reſt, did not neglect to exert his talents in writing. The productions of his pen were 
volumes 30% ſome plays, and ſeveral delicately tender amorous poems (4); in which, the ſoftneſs of 
64 foe the e- the verſes was ſo exquiſite, as to be called by the Duke of Buckingham Sedley's Witcb- 
ricle of Charles craft. There were no marks of genius or true poetry to be deſcried; the art wholly con- 
Sackvitte, Eat faſted in raifing looſe thoughts and lewd deſires without giving any alarm, and ſo the 

poiſon worked gently and irreſiſtibly [C]. Our author, we may be ſure, did not eſcape : 
(f) Mr Wood, the infection of his own art, or rather was firſt tainted himſelf, before he ſpread the infec- 
bave the acccunt tion to others. Diſſoluteneſs and debauchery were the ſcandalous characteriſtic of the 
of this frolc, times; and Sir Charles ambitioned to diſtinguiſh himſelf for being molt extravagant!y ia 
Charles words the faſhion. He was confeſſedly the hero of the frolic with Lord Buchhurſt and Sir I ho- 
— Ogle, in 1603, at a tavern in Bow-ſtreet Covent - garden (e), and as ſuch was fined 
the firſt man FHeavier than his comrades, being ſentenced to pay five hundred pounds to his Majeſty ; 
- CUTIES and to go completely through the part he had begun, he gave the Judge himſelf ſome 
Athen. Oxon. highly indecent language (f) ; who thereupon aſking him, if he had ever read a book 
8 il. called the Compleat Gentleman, he replied, that he had read more books than his Lord- 
ſhip. However, ſome time before the day appointed for payment, Sir Charles deſired 
* Almorer to Mr Henry Killigrew *®, and another gentleman, to apply to his Majeſty to have the fige 
VE. ad - remitted 3 which, 'tis ſaid, they promiſed, but inſtead of ſupplicating in their friend's 
thee of The Con. behalf, they begged the money for themſelves, and did not abate him a ſing'e farthing. 
age Gre. By ſuch ways as theſe, Sir Charles found his eſtate much hurt; yet did he not ſeck to 
ral ſermons lt repair it by aſking favours of his Majeſty, the uſual reſource of favourite courtiers. He is 
Anne Kiiligrew, ſaid, indeed, to have received ſome marks of the King's bounty (g). But the temper of 
and brother © that Prince is well known; he knew not how to deny an importunate craver, though he hated 
Kur grew, all of his forwardneſs ; neither could he remember, to any good purpoſe, the ſilent indigence of his 
them ditinguih- friend, though he applauded the modeſty of it. After the laſtmentioned affair, Sir Charles 


ed wits and poets, 


2nd Court- fa took a more ſerious turn, applied himſelf to buſineſs, and was choſen a Recruiter + of the 
vourites in theſe Long Parliament in this reign, to ſerve for New Romney in Kent. He fat likewiſe in 
Oxon. Vel. Il. the three ſucceeding Parliaments of the ſame reign, and was a frequent ſpeaker in them. 


col. 1035,.123% We find him alſo in the Houſe of Commons in the ſucceeding reign of King James the 


IN Second, whoſe attempts upon the conſtitution he vigorouſly withſtood. When the defeat of 


Poets, Vol. III. the rebels in the Welt, under the Duke of Monmouth, made it neceſſary, in the language 


— 833 
' 


"> - 


(g) See the the Parliament, among whom were the Earl of Dorſet and Sir Charles Sedlty ; one of (5) Memoins of 
cond volume of Which bore a great ſway in the Houſe of Peers, and the other in that of the Commons, Sr. fte Eat 5 
his Works, Their intereſt was ſo great in both, eſpecially Sir Charles Sedley's, that the King, fore- Hallifar, p. 7. 
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We, ment, »fier it's traordinary, as he had received favours from King James: But that Prince had taken a fancy Fa, Frm 
* 6.4 meeting to Sir Charles's daughter (tho? it ſeems ſhe was not very handſome j [ DJ); and, in conſequence 104. 
| 1 | e 
A” { 
* c continues our Antiquary, is the reaſon why a certain [C] The poiſon worked gently and irrefiftibly ] We 
4 4 5 We writer ſhould ſay®, that with ſome regret of what he had * A 1 — deſcription of it in the tollow - 
. be du Rear maliciouſly written, he did intend it for the fire, and ing lines, by Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter. 
11 King James 1. died repentant, though fince flolen to the preſs out of 
Lond. 1655, fol. 4 lady's cloſer. And if this be true, our exceptions Sedley has that prevailing, gentle, art, 
LY — rare 44 fall ＋ the r of Bs . — 2 That can, with a reſiſtleſi charm, impart, c 
| who, is add1 may us with a falſe z | 
9 and therefore in ſome manner gives us occaſion to ſpare The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart; 
| | our cenſure on Sir Anthony, who was dead ſome time Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 1 
Y — = ſaid — was 2 ö 338 Betwixt declining virtue and deſire, ; (2) intakes of 
1 Ach. Oxon, Edition of it, printed at n, in gro. 1651, TY 14 3 K 
| (9) I. col. 729. dedicated to the ſaid noble lady, Elizabeth Sedley (1). That the poor 3 4 maid difolves away, — — 
4 LB] He was admitted a Fellow-Commoner.] Was he In dreams all night, in ſighs and tears all day (2). gochefter's Fo- 


then only a younger ſon, and his elder brother, Sir Wil- 1 
liam +, Boing Otherwiſe, as the eldeſt ſon of a [] See wat not very band/ome.] She is ſatiriſed 
Baronet, he would have had a right to be admitted a by the Earl of Dorſet, that beſt natured man with 
Nobleman, inferioris ordinis, by Archbiſhop Laud's = worlt A muſe, DENY — ö 
fl > than . crer as are, intimate, bowever, that ſhe 
—_ indced, _— ſtatutes were little regarded been once, at leaſt, miſtreſs of a good face. 4 
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8 E I LE V. F 
of his intrigues with her, he created Miſs Sedley Countely of Dorcheſter EEB. This bo- 
nour, ſo far from pleaſing, greatly ſhocked Sir Chanleg ; however libertine as: hi: 
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had been, yet he could not bear the of his daughter's-diſhonoar 3 and, Wit 
regard to this her exaltation, he only conſidered it as tenderiag ber more cunſpi TWP 


infamous. He therefore, conceived a hatred for King James, and readily; joined th diſpoſſei =" 
him of the throne [FI. Sir Charles lived many years after the Revolution in full poſſeſ- | 

ſion of his wit and humdur, and was an agreeable companion to his death ; which ſeema not 
to have happened before he had arrived to a good old age, and perhaps. not much before 
A. t the year 1722 (i); when his Works were publiſhed, in two volumes, 8 von with a pre face (Y Among — 
he l'ved tothe to the ſecond volume, by Mr Ayloff, a relation of the author's, who ſpeaks with pleaſt — aye. 
begining of of the happineſs he had enjoyed in Sir Charles's company, during the then long interval frumental in | 
Queen Anne's | " . ” 2. . bridging Charice 
reign, and died Of peace, We ſhall give ſome account of his Works below [GJ]; which, however cen: Is bages, 4. 
i ſured, it is certain the author was, in Charles the Second's dime, the oracle of the poets ; nen 
* . 0 . - - of Hallifax, in's 
— Lives of the and it was by his judgment every performance was approved or condemned: which made tn. onice i the 
«at lan the King jeſtingly tell him, that Nature bad given bim g patent 10 be Apollo's Viceroy ¶ HY. wit: l 
. He was alſo a good friend to bis brother poets (. * Seats 
„ ! Auen 1696 1577307 * 
To the Counteſs of Dorcheſter, miſtreſs to King proceed that he gave her this title in order to the 
James II. * breaking with her more decently ; and when the 
Queen did not ſeem to believe this, he promiſed 


Iv in- 


Tell me, Dorinda, why ſo gay, chat he would. ſend her to Ireland, which Ges dj © DRE 
Why ſach embroidery, fringe, and lace ; * accordingly ; but after a ſtay for ſome months, ſhe Times, p. 682, 
Can any dreſſes find a way, came over again, and the ill commerce was ftill con- 633. Vol. I. fol. 
2 3 | * tinued (6). The prieſts, continues the Right Reve- Aen. | 
©. OO _ hes . * rend Hiſtorian, no doubt were the more apprehenfive,, 
And mend a ruin'd face. * of this, becauſe ſhe was bold and lively, and was oy 
always treating them, and their proceedings, with rater of her 
Wi!: thou flill ſparkle in the box, « great contempt.” After King James's abdication, daughter, in 
Still ogle in the ring. | 2 —— boys 2 30 
a e joined to ei King Janes of the Throne 
Can'ſt thou forget thy age and pox 3 —_—— one day, * plant . — | 
Can all that ſhines, in ſhells and rocks, - the King, who had created his daughter a Counteſs ; 
Make thee a fine young thiog. he replied, it is from a principle of gratitude ; for, 
Ace bis Majefly has made my daughter a Counteſs, it is | 
v _—_ vt dark, * T ould do all I can to make bis danghter a Queen (8) Gan Fa, 
veal a lucid loin : England, 
SlteAion of OO 8 [G] Some account of his works.) Theſe are, beſides 
0) — Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, his poems and ſpeeches in Pail t, which have 
„ been already mentioned, the followieg. plays, f. The 
Ang Be At once both flink and ſhine (3). Malberry- Garden, a comedy, acted y Majeſty's 


ſervants, at the theatre royal, 1668 ; dedicated to the 
E] She was created Counteſs of Dorcheſter.) Biſhop ty 


. Dutcheſs of Richmond and Lenox. 2. and 
(4) It is remark- Burnet, another dealer, like Wood, in ſecret hiſtory (4), Cleopatra, a tragedy, ated at the Duke of York's 
able, that his introduces an account of this creation in the following theatre, 1667. This met with great 752 The 


Lordſhip is ſevere ſtory. An accident happened, ſays he, at this time, ſtory is taken from Plutarch's life of Anthony. 


upon the Oxſord , : b 

; „ that gave the Queen — offence, and put the King Bellamira : or, The Miftreſs, à comed , acted 15 
5 = [James] much out of countenance. The King con- Majeſty's ſervants, 2 Ne is taken SR —b fur 
true it is, that tinued to go ſtill ro Mrs Sedley, and ſhe gained ſo Eanuch. While this play was actin 


two of a trade moch on him, that at laſt ſhe prevailed to be made playhouſe fell down, but very few were hurt, beſides 
can never agree. «+ Counteſs of Dorcheſter (5). As ſoon as the Queen i i 


5) She had a © heard of this, ſhe gave orders to bring all the prieſts, herd, told him, there was fo 
= by his © that were admitted into a particular confidence, into that it blew up the Poet, houſe, 


Majefty, an ac- © her cloſet; and when ſhe had them all about her, anſwered, No; the play is ſo hea * > 
I * ſhe ſent to deſire the King to come and ſpeak to her. the houſe, and buried the Poet i . . 
in — 


r When he came, he was ſurprized to ſee ſuch a com- 4. Beauty the ror 
inghamwie's ar- pany about her, but much more when they fell all on Ausbony, a tragedy. 
ticles, * their knees before him, and the Queen break out Grumbler, a comedy of three is, And 
into bitter mourning for this new honour, which 6. The Tyrant King of Crete, a tragedy z both of them 
* they expected would be followed with the ſetting firſt printed with his works, in two volumes d 1722. 
* her up openly as miſtreſs. The Queen was then in [H] Nature had given. bim a 
' © an ill habit of _ _ had - illneſs, * as vicerey.] Lord Rocheſter bears 7 
Was thought, would end in a conſumption z it when he him foremoſt among the Judges 
© was believed: that her illneſs was of ſuch a nature, po "oY | | * 
ef nth Ayn} ln 
© tho ive, cou ve no chi 3 I 5 
aſſured the King, that ſuch a blemiſh in his life N wm = okay 
© blaſted their deſigns, and the more it appeared, and If Sedley, well, Shepherd, yeher iy, | 
* the longer it was continued, the 2 all Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurſt, Buckingham, 
* their * 5 . ks 1 And ſome few more, whom I omit to name; [ : 
* moved wit is, was out of countenance - 7 
* what he had done; but to quiet them all, he pro- Approve my ſenſe, I count their cenſure fame. 
* miſed them that he would ſee the lady no more, and P 


SELDEN [Jon x], the famed Antiquarian, was born December 16, 1584, at 2 

ſmall village called Salvinton, near Tering, a ſea- port town in Suſſex z where his 

though not above the common rank, had lived for ſome time in good repute [4]. He 
(1) Mr Wood a ; ; was 
— bat, | | from the 
exce ies [4] 7 11 thor” Thomas Baker of Ruſhington, deſcended 
e ak ro by ge he ed, thr his father John. eee family of that tame in Kenr 3 that rom: 
— 3 en (1), ſon of Thomas Selden, was born in 1561; this match there m_—_ 


RE ea ant 
0 that he married Margaret, only daughter and heir of other fons George Henry, who in 
cl r7g. VOL. VI. No. you. - 40 E 
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fore, who foys 


be was four years 
at Oxford, 


(e) Confult his 


preface to hig 
Syrn, 


E 


(9) In his Life 
of Archbiſhop 
Uther. 


(10) See his ar- 


academical ſtudies with unuſual 
occurred to him in any of the ſciences. 


who had him admitted of Harf-halt [C] 


which, fixing his choice upon the Law for his 
ford's-Inn in 1602 (4) ; where, having inſtructed him 
tice of the Courts, he was admitted Socius of the Inner Tem 
waded that his talents did not fait for making a figure at the Bar, he reſolved to 


Ding trim fit for 
Fellow 'of New- 
in 1598 (b), He went 
abſolutely maſtering difficulty 
He continued at the unjverfity four years; 
F pap" (c), he removed to Clif- 

If in the ordinary forms and prac- 
ple in May 1604 : but being 
pur - 


the bent of his inclinations, and employed himſelf in fearching into the origin of the 


Law in all it's branches. This 


plan he purfued with indefatigable diligence and extraor- 


dinary fucceſs. The firſt fruits of his ſtudies was, A Treatiſe of the Civil Government of 
our Iſland, before the coming in of the Normans, which he drew up in 1606. This 
being done at the age of two and twenty, when the manuſcript was ſhewn to ſome perſons 
verſed in this kind of antiquities, it was much applauded (e), and eſteemed an extraordi- 
nary performance for his years [DJ]. Continuing to puſh his reſearches the ſame way, he 


ſoon became 


acquainted with the moſt eminent in it [E], and publiſhed in a few years 


ſeveral other tracts relating to the ſame ſubject [F], and, in 1614, enriched the learned 


world with his incomparable piece upon the Titles of Honour [G. This was followed 


% 


cradle, and an only daughter, afterwards married to 
John Bernard of Goring in Suſſex, —— 1 ſhe 
brought two boys and fuur girls, nephews and nieces 
to our author, who by his laſt Will dequeathed a hun- 

This was a ſmart epi- 


dred pounds to each of them. 

[B] Specimen of his genius. 
gram contained in a Latin diſtich, which was wrote 
gs of the houſe where he was born, as fol- 


Gratus, Honeſte, mihi; non claudar, inito, ſedebis ; 
Fur abeas, non ſum facta ſoluta tibi (2). 


The houſe it ſeems was diftinguiſhed by the name of 
Lacies. The practice of putting mottoes over doors 
was more in uſe at that time than it is at preſent. 
That which the late Lord Bolingbroke put over the 
door of his houſe apt'y beſpeaks the damen of 
it's author (3). This of our author ſeems t drawn 
in imitation of that famous one ſet over his ſchool by 
Plato e dytwpus]pris 4igis]o. Let no one un- 
filled in — enter here ; which he might not im- 
probably have met with in ſome of his ſchool books. 

[C Admitted of 32 * cuſtom of = 
itn coll procuring cham their pupils in t 
he halls, Go dams cds wines in the 
courſe of the preſent work (4). = Sameer 5h hag 
our author, befides Mr Barker, another tutor, Mr Tho- 
mas Young, but both Fellows of New ' 

[DI txtraordinary piece for his years.) The title 
runs thus : Anale Foy 4xglo-Britannicay Libri dus; qui- 
bus % maxime * ad ci vilem illins, que jam Anglia 
dicitur, — ritannie partis antiquitus adminifira- 
tienem, res domi publicas, ſacras, profanas, flatuſque.ca- 
tafirophas u/que ad Normanni adventum attinent, ex an- 


till 1616, at Francfort, and then fo deſective 
and incorrect, that he would not acknowledge it for 


his work (5). Degory Whear, Profeſſor of hiſtory at 

rn as a fit book 
2 with in the ſtudy of Engliſh hiſtory (6) ; 
he will find it neceflary to conſult others in 
ints, fiace the aze/e&ice do not fo clearly ac- 


to 
but 


many 


t he relies, government, and revolutions of 
ſtate, as to give full ſatsfation (7) ; and this is infinu- 
ated by our author, —  randagtars Fares 


and not ill performed for one of his years, quod primo 
meum & etatula non ita indi (8). 
became — with ſome of the moſl emi- 
it.] Dr Parr tells ys (9), that Archbiſhop Uſher 
with him in his third voyage to 
gland in 1609 therefore he muſt have been known 
to Camden and Sir Robert Cotton before that time ; 
whether with Sir Henry Spelman ſo early may juſtly 
doubted, fince cat knight di not ſettle in Landon 
till the year 1611 (10). that he was not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries, upon the revival of 
it in 1614 is highly probable, fince his name is not ex- 
preſaly mentioned by Sir Henry Spelman in his ac- 


by 


count of it, a diſtinction which would ſurely have been 
made to his merit at that time: it ſeems a little hard to 
ſuppoſe him concluded in the words * among others.” 
However that be, 'tis moſt likely that he was intimate 
very early with that Prince of Poets, as he calls him 
(11), Ben Jonſon, who 'tis ſaid, firſt gave him a true 
reliſh for Horace. Our author, whoſe ambition ſeems 
to have aimed at univerſal ſcholarſhip, did occafionally 
attempt to play the Poet, figuring it in Greek and La- 
tin, as well as Engliſh verſes, to his friends in various 
meaſures. On account of his prodigious learning, he 
is called the great dictator of learning of the Engliſh 
nation * ; and for the ſame reaſon Sir John Suckling 
has given him the precedence in his ſeſſion of poets. 


© There was Selden, and he fat cloſe by the chair, 
* Wainmah not far off, which was very fair. 


IVI Trat relating to the ſame ſubject.] Theſe are 
firſt, Jani Anglorum facies altera; ſecondly, England's 
Edinomis ; the latter of theſe ſerved for a foundation to 
the former, and both were printed in 1610, 8vo. +, 
the former at his "own expence, and dedicated to 
Robert Cecil Earl of Saliſbury, and Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of England (12). Dr Adam Lyttleton, author 
of the Ang/o-Latin, &c. diQtionary, publiſhed a tran- 
flation of it into En with large notes, under 
the name of Redman Weſtcot, Gent. Lond. 1684, 
folio (13). They contain ſeveral curious rema 
upon the Engliſh hiſtory under the Normans, but 
is obſerved, that the laws quoted in the Jani 4ng- 
lorum, &c. are as faulty as Lambard's tranflation of 
them, and want William Somner's emendations (14). 
Our author publiſhed alſo, in 1610, a third tract, De 
Duello, or of Age Combat 7 ; and a fourth, intituled, 
Notes and illuflirations on the fir eighteen ſongs in Mi 
chael Drayton's Polyolbion, 161 2, folio. 

[G] Titles of honour.) This learned piece is dedica- 
ted to his friend Edward Heyward of Cardeſton in 
Norfolk, : who was his chamber-fellow in the 
Temple, had prefixed a commendatory copy of 
verſes in Latin, to n's Tani Anglorum, &c. and a 
Recommen Poem, by his friend Ben Jonſon, is alſo 

to it. In the ſecond edition printed in 1637, 

lio, there are many additions. It was reprinted 
there in 1672, folio. From this ediion it was tranf- 
lated into Latin, by Simon- John Arnold, Inſpector of 
the churches of the Bailywick of Sonenburg, and 
printed at Francfort 1696, 4to. And Mens. Briot 


(who publiſhed the French verfion of Sir Paul Rycaut's 


(11) Potarum 
lle facile Prin- 
ceps, Vinditie 
Exiſtimationis 
ſuæ &c. P · 
1422. in the ſe- 
cond volume of 
his Works, by 
Wilkins, 


* Lexicon Hiflo- 
ricum Univerſale 
Germanicum, 
Tom. IV, p · 
390. where 
there is an ac- 
count of his Liſe 
and Wiitings, 


but full of errons. 


+ Riblioth Ace- 
loiſe, Tom. VI. 
p- I, 


(12) There way 
another edition 
in 1681, with- 
out either dedi- 


cation or preſace. 
(13) See his ar- 
ticle. 


(14) Nicolſon's 
Hiſtorie⸗ l Libra» 
ry, ubi ſupra, 


lt was reprint» 
e1in 17c6, and 
a ain in 1712, 

on occaſion of 

the quarrel be- 

tween Duke Ha- 
mil:on and Lord 
Mohun. Biblio- 
theque Ang loiſe, 
Tom. VI. p. 1. 


hiſtory of the Turks) had defigned to tranſlate it into 


French for the uſe of the French nobility ||, but was 
prevented by death. Dr Jotn-Chriltopher Beeman 
took an accaſion. from it of writing a treatiſe upon the 
ſame ſubje& ; and Erie Mauritius in bis Difſertationtb..s 
has one p. 237, de Nobilitate imprimis Germani-e, in 
which the ſubjecis of ſeveral of Mr Selden's chapters 
in this boak, are hand'ed in the ſame manner. Dr Ni- 
colſon es, that as to what concerns our no- 


As Theatre 

d' Honnewr, by 
Andrew Favin, 
was tranſlsted in- 
to Engliſh, for 
the uſe of the 
F.ngl:h Nobility, 
in 1623. p 


* bility and gentry, all that come within. either of thoſe 


« lifts 


/ 


4 Hiſtorical Li- 


bra! Yo 


$ C. 16. apud | 
Vol. II. fol. 


264+ 


* Before this 
book was finiſhed 
ar the preſs, our 
author fell dan- 
perouſly ill of a 
fever, but was 
recovered by the 
aſſiſtance of Dr 
Fludd, which he 
gratefully ac- 
knowledges in 
the dedication. 


(15) Theſe Let. 
ters are prefixed 
to this edition. 


{16) In his Dia- 
tribe, &c. P+ 9+ 


17) In Bibl. 
hoiſie, P · 82, 


by forhe-tittes Un, Ar 


© ought to be pi 


* ,- ow "Fon yOu 1 * 
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e [ 
upon the Zan | 
I] the ſame year, His reputation for 


higheſt pitch, and therefore the Clergy 
made to leſſen the 
thought a matter of ſo m 
his Majeſty was Errntfy i 


* lifts will allow, that Mr Selden's Titles of Honour 

peruſed for the gain of a general no- 
tion of the diſtinction of x degree, trom an empero 
* down to a country gentleman f.” Our author in 
this tract, col. 727, delivers his opinion, that the 
biſhops and other principal 13 the Church, 
were ſubject under William the Conqueror, to a mili- 
tary tenure, by act of Parliament: which is confirmed 
alſo, by a paſſage of William of Malmſbury, in vita 
Sei Wulflant . Dr White Kennett in his 750 Letter 
to Biſhop Merk:, p. 85, takes notice of an inadvertenc 
of our author, upoy, « paſſage from Froiſſard, whi 
mentions the Cin ers d' Angleterre, who ſat at the 
table next the King. I know not, ſays Selden, 
what to make of this paſſage. though I cannot judge 
of it by any manuſcripts off him having none by me, 
yet I am forward to think Cinque Pers may be miſ- 
publiſhed in him for Cinquante Pers, which does not 
notify any eſtabliſhed but an accidental name only for 
thoſe that fat with the King at that time. A firan 
and remote conjecture, ſays Kennett, to make a plain 
thing ſeem intricate, for moſt certainly Froiſſart's plac- 
ing the King at the head table at the coronation din- 
ner, with the Cinque Pers at the ſecond table, and 
the commonalty of London at the third, muſt intend 
the Cinque Barons, or the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
who then had, and ſtil] have, that precedency of din- 
ing at every King's Coronation. The ſame author, in 
his Parochial Antiiquites, p. 418, ſpeaking of the re- 
venues, which were formerly given out of the profits of 
the county, for the better ſupport of the dignity of an 
Earl, convinces Selden in this Treatiſe of the I itles of 
Honour of a miſtake, in aſſerting, that Hugo de Al- 
dithly Earl of Gloceſter, was not the firſt Earl, 
who by his creation-charter had this revenue granted 
him in liea of the third penny out of the pleas of the 
county . 


[H] Idolatry of the Ancient Syrians.) The title is 


De Diis Syris ſyntagmata duo. It was wrote as a com- 
mentary upon all the paſſages of the Old Teſtament, 
where mention is made of any of the heathen gods, as 
Bel. Aſtaroth, &c. and therefore befides the Syrian, 
gives an account of the Arabian, Egyptian, Perfian, 
African, and European Idolatry. The firſt edition was 
all bought up in a few years, whereupon Ludevicus de 
Dieu, Profeſſor of Hebrew at Leyden in Holland, wrote 
a letter to our author, defiring leave for Elziver to 
print another edition there ; Mr Selden complied with 
the requeſt (15), reviſed it, making ſome additions, 
and dedicated it to Daniel Heinfius, who aſſiſted de Dieu 
in the care of the ſs. This ſecond edition came 
out in 1629, 8vo. After this it was reprinted at 
Leippe in 1668, 8vo. and again in 1672, by the fame 
editor Andrew Boyer. Dr Richard Mountaga (16) 
charged Selden, with having ftolen a great part of this 
book out of Peter Faber's Semeſtres, but he vindicated 


himſelf from that imputation in the preface to the ſe- 


cond edition. Mr Le Clerc cenſures our author (17) 
for three miſtakes common to him, he ſays, with other 
writers upon the idolatry of the ancient nations. Firſt, 


that in treating of the hiſtory and deities of theſe na- 


tions, together with thoſe writers who might know 
ſomething of theſe matters, either by the advantage of 
the times and places of their living, or from the an- 
cient hiſtories, he cites the Rabbins as of equal autho- 
rity, who 'tis well known had no ancient remains of 
the writers of their nation, except the Old Teſtament, 
and never read the heathen authors to inform them- 
ſelves ; but when they attempt to explain any place of 
the Old Teſtament, which alludes to the idolatry of 
the. people bordering on the Jews, relate meer romantic 
ſtories, as if they were exaQly true. Secondly, he taxes 
Selden, with perpetually confounding the gods of the 
Greeks with thoſe of the barbarous nations, without 


making the leaſt diſtindion. The third error, he ſays, 
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profound learning was raiſed at this fly 
were 
apinion- of their divine right to tythes, in 1618. This was 
much importance, that complaint being made of it to King James, 
wertes chereby 3 30d, when this fl 


peror certain myſteries. Dr Wilkins“ 


* 
— 


* N - "i. * ——_ * * 
— a n 
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* & 2 "be Hide | 


mage 
to the 
greatly alarmed, by an attempe which hg 


ſtorm ſeemed to be blows 


ib, that gelden and others admit in ſomes places, an alle- 
gorical meaning of the fables to repreſent under them 
; icon has this ad- 
vantage, that ſeveral additians are therein made from 
the author's manuſcripts z, a the teſt he had ſome 
manuſcript notes, by Henry James, given him 
Dr Tanner, then Chancellor of Norwich, one of t 
was taken from Sir John Marſham's Canon Chro- 
nicon. p. 431, where mention being made of Selden's 
opinion, de ſorte fortune, that Leah's acclamation, 


when ſhe congratulates Zilpah's having born a child 


to Jacob, is to be underſtood of this ſors fortune, 
in the ſenſe of the aſtrologets: Sir John ſays, it does 
not ſuit with the age of the Patriarch, fince there is 
no inſtance of the Syrian's art ſo ancient, unleſs we 
allow, with ſome, that all Mathematicks had their 
original in Seth. Again, in p. ii. c. 4. Selden ſays, 
the Mahometans borrowed their cuſtom of dedi- 
cating the fixth day, Friday, to Venus from the 
Saracens, of which he makes a great doubt in lib. iii. 
c. 20. de jure N. & G. apud Hebraos; Dr Wilkins bas 
likewiſe given us a curious letter from Selden (18), in 
anſwer io one from Ben Jonſon, inquiring into the 
true ſenſe of that text in Deuteronomy xxii. 5. The 
woman fhall not wear that which pertaineth unto 


2 man, neither ſhall a man put on a woman's garment ; 


which Mr Selden is of opinion does not relate to con- 
founding of the dreſs peculiar to each ſex, about their 
ordinary occaſions; obſerving that the original is, 
The woman ſhall not put on the armour of the man ; 
a practice much uſed by the Syrians and other neigh- 
bouring nations to the Jews, in their idolatrous wor- 
ſhip of Mars and Venus, to which he ſays this prohi- 
bition refers. In the ſame letter, having given the 
ſtate of this ſpecies of idolatrous practice among the 
Eaftern nations, he excuſes himſelf from entring into 
that of the Greeks and Romans, * Mr Jonſon beiog, 
as he ſays, a perfet maſter of the moſt recondire 
* HD] The fate of the Jrus in Purchaſ?'s pilgrimage. 
be fate of the Jews in Par s pilgr 
In this peice he obſerves, that the time when the Jews 
firſt came into England is uncertain z bat that their 
condition was ſervile both before and after the Con- 
queſt ; and it a by the laws of the Conſeſſor, 
that all they had was the king's right. In the 17th of 
Henry the Third, the Domus Conver/orum [now the 
Rolls, in -lane] was built for the converts, 
their goods being confiſcate to the Crown. Their 
cuſtom was to ſteal a young boy, whom they firft 
circumciſed, and then crucified him at Eafter. That 


five Jews were dragged at horſe tails, and hanged on 
gibbets, for is 2 in the reign of Henry the 
Third ; and in the the thirty · ninth of the ſame reign 
ei of them were executed for the like offence. 


which all four had each a different That they 
were expelled the kingdom for extortion aud 

in the eighteenth of Edward the Firſk. This tract 
is printed very defeQtuouſly in the Pilgrimage, as 
Dr Wilkins informs us, from Mr Prynmne, who, in a 
piece intituled, 4 fort Demurrer to the Fews diſ- 
contented Remitter, obſerves, that our author com- 
plained much of it. What 2 ſoever he 
might make of that kind they not hinder him 
from inſcribing a copy of Greek verſes in commen- 
dation of Mr Purchaſs's work (19) ; and the marginal 
notes in that work are cited by Gataker, as made by 
Selden (20). 


[K] The 


(18) It is dated 
Feb. 28, 1615, 
and printed in 
the ſecond vo- 
lume of Selden's 
Works, p. 1690, 
& (eq. from a 
copy communi- 
cated by Marth, 
Hale, Eſq; of 
Alderly in Glou- 
ceftcrſhire, 


(19) le io dte- 
traftich, and is 


printed in hies 
Opera Critica, 
cul. 35. 


IXI The divine right of tithes.) As our: author's 
had 
the Clergy, this p without any difficulty, obtained 
the licence the Archbiſhop's chaplain ; fince he 
declares, in the preface, that it was not written to 
prove tithes are not due by * right ; or, that the 
ity may detain them, or ſtill enjoy impropriations, 
hoy a all againſ the maintenance of the Clergy: 
after it came out, being more diligently peraſed, it 
was _y obſerved; that thoogh he had indeed, 
ftrialy ſpeaking, given only the hiſtory of the authorities 
on each fide, concerning that right, without making 
any abſolute determination upon it ; yet in weighing 
theſe authorities, he had managed it ſo, that every 
one might plainly ſee which way the ballance turned 
in his hand ; and that though he had cautiouſly for- 
bore to decide the queſtion himſelf, yet he had taught 
others to do it for him. Complaints being made of 
this to the King, Sir Robert Naunton, Secretary 
of State, brought him a ſammons, about the middle 
of December, to appear before his Majeſty, then at 
Theobalds, in his return from Newmarket : being 
himſelf a ftranger yet at Court, he got Ben Jonſon and 
Edward Heyward, of Ruffam, in Norfolk, Eſq; to 
introduce him. He ſtaid three days at Theobalds, 
where his Majeſty, among other things, objeQting to 
an incidental paſſage in his book upon Chriſtmas day 
wherein he had intimated, that vhe 25th of Decem- 
ber was not the true birth-day of our Saviour, as had 
been aſſerted in the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions ; and 
being apprehenſive, that the Preſbyterians might make 
an ill uſe of it againſt the obſervation of that feſtival, 
deſired Selden to write ſomething further upon it. In 
obedience to his Majeſty's requeſt, he drew up his 
= upon Chriſt's birth-day, and preſented it to the 
ing in * month's time (21); after . he ſays, 
his Majeſty's anger was well ified : but, in the 
— 2 4 latter end of this month, he 4 cited before ſome 
made Man : pre- Lords of the High Commiſſion, which occafioned 
wing the Nativi'y the following act to be regiſtered in that Court: 


eee ef * Viceſimo ockaro die men Januarii, anno domini, 


(1) Tt was not 
inted till aftcr 


December. Lond. juxta computationem eccleſiæ Anglicanz, 1618, 
1661, $vo. with * coram Reverendiſſimo in Chriſto Patre Domino 


6 * Georgio, Providentia divina, Cantuarienſi Archie- 


&c.ſays, this book. Johanne Bennet, Wilhelmo Bird, & Georgio New- 
diſpleaſed all the man, Militibus in Manerio Epiſcopali apud Lam- 
Biſhops but Bi- « behith, in comitatu Surrey, judicialiter ſedentibus, 
— præſente Thoma Motterſhed, officiali dominorum 
* contra Johannem Selden, de Interiori - Templo, 
moſt agreeable © London, Armigerum. 
the received © This day appeared perſonally, John Selden, _ 
* and made his ſubmiſſion, all under his one hand- 
* writing, touching the publication of his book, in- 
* tituled, The Hiftory of Tithes ; ſub tenors werborum 
* ſaquente. | 


My Lords, 
I moſt bly acknowled 


who was well 


my errour, which 


© I have i i * 
RT > Ry oe ny > 


* Tithes ; and eſpecially at all, by 
* ſhewing any interpretation of holy Scriptures, by 
* meddling with Councils, Fathers, or Canons, or by 
what elſe ſoever occurres in it, offered any occafion 
* of t againſt any right of maintenance, jure 
divine, of the miniſters of the Goſpell ; beſeeching 
© your Lordſhips to receive this ingenuous and humble 
*: acknowled t, ther with the unfeined pro- 
teſtation of my griefe, for that 
incurred both his Majeſties and your Lordſhips diſ- 
* pleaſure conceived againſt mee in behalfe of the 
* Charch of England. 

5 | * John Selden.” 


The ſame Court alſo in the ſame ſpirit, 
to prohibit the fale of the book ; neither did the 
matter reſt here. The following year, Sir James Sem- 
pil, a Scotch} Knight, publiſhed a treatiſe, intituled, 
Secriledge ſacredly handled; in the appendix to 


ne ri 
raiſed no ſuſpicion of his diſaffection to 
iece, 


But, 


it I have ſo 


* 


4 

— 

= 

* 

4 
« publiſhed a moſt orthodox catechiſm that had 
* 

s 


which, he takes our aathor's hiffory to'taſk. * By his 
ti he, and by his preface, he diſclaims it tu 
* be written to prove, that tiches are not'due{by the 
* law of God ; wherefore, I have no reaſon to ſuſpect, 
much lefs to account him an adv: 
© The _ ITY doubt, (and ſo do many of 
great .he who ingenuouſly doubteth, may, 
© when God pleaſeth, find — (23). 3 
ceeding, he makes it a remark, that Mr Selden hath 
| ger us veram hbifloriam, as he found it recorded, ſ% 
ac ipſa biſtoria, non eft vera, but leaves dangerous in- 
finuations and prejudicial impreſſions on the jus di- 
vinum (24). In return to this, our author drew up 
a paper, which he called The Admonition ; wherein be 
treats the Scotch Knight with great contempt (25). 
About this time, his Majeſly being informed, that an 
anſwer to the hiſtory was preparing by Dr Richard 
Mountagu, he ſent for Mr Selden, and acquainting 
him with Dr Mountagu's defig#, ſaid theſe words, 
If thou preſumeſt, either thy ſelf, or by any of thy 
© friends, to write any anſwer to that book, I will 
throw thee into priſon. Our author had alſo ſome 
diſcourſe with the Marquis of Buckingham, upon this 
ſubject, at Greenwich; ſoon after which, he wrote 
a letter to that Minilter (26), wherein he takes notice, 
that his Lordſhip had ſpoke of the great prejudice 
the Clergy had ſuffered by the publication of his book. 
* F doubt not, ſays he, but both his Majeſtie and your 
* Lordſhip have been moved only by information, to 
© ſpeak of any ſuch prejudice; ſeek for an example 
of it, I dare venture the loſs of my life, if any ſuch 
can be produced. The Marquis had alſo told him, 
that the Clergy alledged, that his whole book was 
written to no other purpoſe than to prove that tithes 
are not due, jure divine; to which he declares, that, 
in England, tithes are not recavered by that right; 
but I have, ſays he, delivered other mens conclutions 
for and againſt it, but have not judged of their reaſons, 
* nor made any reſolution either way about them: 
this the Marquis, it ſeems, had preſſed him to do, 
but he declined it, yet, fo as ſufficiently to intimate 
his opinion. Complaining of his Majeſty's prohibition, 
he fays, all that will, have liberty, (and ſome uſe it) 
to write and preach what they will againſt me, to 
abuſe my name, my perſon, my profeſſion, with as 
many falſehoods as they pleaſe, and my hands are tied : 
I muſt not ſo much as anſwer their calumnies. I am 
ſo far from writing more, that I have ſcarce ventured, 
for my own ſafety, ſo much aa to ſay, they-abuſe me, 
though I know it. However, animadverſions u 
the hiſtory being publiſhed by Dr Til'eſly, Archdeacoa 
of Rocheſter (27); who, in the preface, took notice 
of the abovementioned ſubmiſſion ; Mr Selden wrote 
an anſwer, ſeveral copies of which he diſperſed amoag 
his friends, wherein he has theſe words: * He tells 


you I made a ſubmiſſion in the Court of High Com- the Review 


* miſſion. That I was ever preſent in that or 
called thither, as I live, it is more than I know ; but 
« I wonder not that the doctor ſhould begin with 
playing falſe with you, it is common with him 
through the whole. I confeſs that I did molt 
willingly acknowledge, not only before ſome Lords 
of the High Commiſſion (not in the High Commiſſion 
Court) but alſo to the Lords of his Majeftie's Privy- 
Council, that I was moſt ſorry for the publiſhing of 
that hiſtory, becauſe it had offended ; and his 
Majeſtie's moſt gracious favour towards me, received 
that ſatis faction of the fault in ſo untimely printing 
it; and I profeſs ftill to all the world, that I am 
ſorry for it; and ſo ſhould I have been, if I had 


offended ; but what is that to the doctrinal con- 

ſequences of it, which the doctor talks of. Is there 

a lyllable of it of leſs truth, becauſe I was ſorry for 

the publiſhing of it? Indeed, r by the 
0 


doctor's Logic, there is ; and juſt ſo might he prove, 


that there is more truth in his animadverſions, 

becauſe he was glad of the printing tkem, and be- 

cauſe he hopes, as he ſays, that my ſubmiſſion hath 

cleared my judgment, touching the right of tithes. 

bu What dream made him hope ſo? There is not a * 
ys p 


verſary to my poſition. 


(33) Þ. . 


(24) Ibid. p. 34. 


(25) There is a 
MS. of this piece 
in the Aumo- 
lea i Muſeum at 
Oxford ; but 
that being im- 
perſect, Dr Wil- 
K ins has printed 
it, from a cor- 
rect copy, in the 
hands of Joſeph 
Moyle, of A- 
b-idge in Hamp- 
ſhire, brother to 
Walter Moyle, 
Eſq; of whom 
an account may 
be ſeen in this 
work. 


(26) It is dated 
May 5, 1620. 
and printed in 
the ſecond volume 
of our author's 


Works, ubi ſup. 


(27) The title 
is, Animadver+. 
fions upon Mr 
Se'den's Hiſtory 
of Tithes, and 


(23) P. 23, 24+ 


(29) This is in 
the dedication of 
Selden's book to 
that gentleman. 


(1) Se more cf 
this n Dr Mc un- 
tagu's article, in 


Mr C: Li-r. in 
his Feclefiaftical 
Hiftzry, has giv- 
en an abſt ract of 
Seld-n's Hiſtory, 
and Moun-agy's 


Nee ; tk 
4._Y 


* 
* 
o 


Woo hs 
«a led - | 
* OY i AY 
E * 


| having, in his 


the famous ptoteſt made by the 


* of tithes in that ſubmiſſion more than in mentioning 
te title; neither was my judgment at all in queſtion, 
but my publiſhing it, and this the doctor knows too, 
as I am aſſured : for the ſubmiſſion, he talks of, was 
through@he favour of ſome of the Lords, (to whoſe 
noble regard towards me I owe all ſervice) given 
by me in writing in ſome fix lines, leaſt by miſre- 
ports of ſome ſuch as the doctor is, I might be 
njured, by falſe relations of what I ſhould ſpeak 
only, and copies of it I diſperſed into many hands: 
and I know the doctor hath ſeen one. In ſum, 
I was and am forry that I publiſhed it, and that 
* I ſo*gave occaſion to others to abuſe my hiſtory, 
* by their falſe applications of ſome ments; but 
there is not a paſſoge in it, but that I ever did think 
* and do now think to be moſt conftant truth, as I have 
there delivered it.” An anſxer to Mr Sclden, 
was publiſhed the fame year by Dr Tilleſly in a ſecond 
edition of his Animadverfions ; before which (in the 
title page is) in lien of the two firſt chapters, purpoſely 
pretermitted, is premiſed a catalogue of ſeventy two 
authors before the years 1215, maintaining the jus 
divinum of tithes, or more, to be paid to the prieſt- 
bood under the Goſpel. In the preface, he remarks 
's prevarication, in diſtingaiſhing between 
making a ſubmiſſion to the Court, and in the 
Court; and then to anſwer even that ſhift produces 
a copy of the very aft of the Court itſclf, as above. 
Dr Mountagu's learned performance came out like- 
wiſe this year, 1621, incituled, Diatribe upon the 
firſt part of the late hiflory of tithes, dedicated to the 
King. He begun his attack upon our author's 
ſtrongeſt fort, and that which would molt ſenſibly 
touch him ; namely, his ſcholarſhip. In the intro- 
troduction (28), addreſſed to Mr Selden, he writes 
thus, © I can tell you, you are vehemently ſuſpected 
to ſteal other men's children, and ſend them into 
the world for your own. Is all your own which 
your hiſtory repreſenteth? 1 can fay, no: it is as 
your ſyntagma ive gurnpic ey2!, and you know 
what that is; if you will fay it was not ſtolen, 
— — I will ſay fo too, and confeſs it * 
long as you profeſs roftceris, in w 

place OS It — of re. 4 Me to drive away, 
without leave, other men's cattle out of their grounds ; 
for a man to employ or ſell them in markets as his 
own, to alter or embezzle the marks of them, as 
Siſyphus and Autolycus uſed of old, to draw them 
backward into dens and caves with Cacus by the tails ; 
and laſt of all, which is worft of all, to deny them 
upon enquiry and demand ; this is not thrift, but 


theft, that is, as I rake it, flat felony ; is it not ſo 


in law ? Yet well fare a little ingenuity at laſt. You 
gue yourſelf beholden to Mr Allen, of Glouceſter- 

all ; you are very much ; and you acknowledged 
it unto that worthy gentleman, Sir Robert Cotton (29) ; 
you could not but profeſs this, becauſe it was apparent, 
that you owed much unto his excellent library, that 
magazine of Antiquity ; and do you not owe much 
alſo to his pains, as well as to his books? I do bat 
aſk you the queſtion, who did mark out, with black 
lead, in his manuſcripts, all places, concerning tithes, 
with one mark, as other paſſages with another.” In 
the ſame vein, the doctor ſaggeſts his taking, at 
ſecond hand, paſſages from Plutarch in Lacullo, and 
in Camillo Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. ; and Herodotus 
in CLo; of Xenophon and Pliny, from Dr Carleton's 
book of tithes ; es, continues he, are to be 
taxed deeply for dealing ungenteely and unthankfully 
with your much admired, and almoſt deified, Joſeph 
Scaliger, your whole diſcourſe of Jewiſh tithing is 
transfuſed out of his Diatriba, even the very inſtances 
and examples are the ſame. Likewiſe, in the body 
of the work (30), he keeps up the ſame ſtrain Good 
* counſel, fays he, was given you, before you 
+ meddled with the hiſtory of tithes, not to begin it, 
© by a ſriend of your's and mine, in Somerſetſhire, 
* which you wcu'd not fc. (31). This laſt firoke 
is evidently in return to our author's alledging in his 

VOI. VI. No. or. 


Sth 


n his ſpeech to the Parliament, aſſerted that their * wwe originally 

ts from the Crown, Mr Selden was conſulted by the Houſe of on that occa-- 

, who' gave his opinion in favour of the Parliament; which being diflolved in J 

be was committed to the enftody of the Sheriff of London, as a principal | 
ouſe of Commons, immediately before that di 

During this confinement, which laſted only five weeks [LI, be prepared the Hiftory of 


mn 


N: 


D E 


ution (/). 


preface, that his book had been ſhewn 
proved by, men of the beft learnin 
as were pry > horny — . 
repartees are given to be even with him foi 
ing the Cler - with their i 
nothing but „title, habit ; as 
charafter which he gives of his piece, 
drawn from originals never before ſhewn. 
very lightly, without naming them, of all that : 
gone before him upon this ſubject. Theſe were, t. Th + 
anatomy of Anania's and Sapphira's Sacrilege, by Robert 

Goſtwicke, 1616, 4to. 2. The Writers of the Goſpet 

fay, Tithes are dus to the Miniflers of the Word by that 

Word, by Foulke Roberts, B. D. Camb. 1613, 4to. 

3. Tithes examined and proved to be dus by Divine 

Right, by George Carleton, 1611, 4to. 4. Biſhop 

Andrews alſo had written to prove the ſame in his 

tract. de Decimis, printed among his works (32). (33) P. 166, 
Biſhop Kennett, in his Parochial Antiquities, ſays, 

this tract leaft deſerves Selden's name. But Dr Tho- 

maſin (33), declares, that he was the 323 left nnn. 
off trifling u this ſubject, primus gui bic * 

defrit ; — * received the — letter — — 


erer. im 
obſervationum 
Dr Langbain, in relation to it, to this purpoſe, That feleQaramadrem 
although the learned world differed about * divine — 1 
right of tithes, yet the legal right was greatly gtheg- =O, 
a by what ke had ſaid ; — whoſe fears led them — — 
thereto, inquired of me, what I thought of this legal Hatlenſes. 
right; to whom I had no better anſwer, than to ſend 
them to your Hiſtory of Tithes ; this will ſeem ſtrange 
to them, but I make no doubt, but that work, which 
has greatly deſtroyed the dine right, will build up the 
legal right moſt firmly ; and if that ſhould be allowed 
to be the principal deſign of that book, I ſhoald not | 
diſpair of it's meeting with good ſucceſs . The three _ = Lew 
firlt chapters of this Hiſtory were turned into Latin, Append, I. p« 
by Mr Le Clerc, and inſerted in his Commentaries 291. 
upon the Pentateuch, with correftions. 

[L] Lafted only ffrve weeks.) After ſome time, he 
ſent to Biſhop Williams, then Lord-Keeper, defiri 
his intereſt with the Marquis of Buckingham, wi 
which he readily complied, and diſpatched Mr Selden's 
letter incloſed in one to that favourite, wherein, 
the releaſe of the Earl of 


2. 


E 
1+ 
v7 


. tiow of plecka idle people, 
* tion to 
« uſeful ſervice to his Majeſty. He 
* it is the firſt offence that ever he 
* the King. I preſame, therefore, 
your Lordſhip's mercy 
ſays Dr Hacket (34), he was 
that came from the Court in 
own account of- this matter 
that after 


b 
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1 


II 
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1 
: 
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: 
4: 
: 
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5 
J 
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out mentioning the 


er, which p 
occur to thoſe writers. : 


Biſhop 
to explain Selden's meaning ; where he den 

that when he was ſent for by the Parliament, he ſpo 

freely, as well in defence of the prerogative, as of 
40 F their 


3610 
2 p- — A 
— 
K ina. 


(5) Ib. . 147. 


„%) Wilkins's 
Liſe of our sa- 
thor, as before. 


36) Dt Wilkins 
does ſo, and is 
therein followed 
by the General 
Dictionary; tho 
Wood gives the 
honour where it 
is due, to Wil- 
liams. 


(37) Hiſtory of 
England, Vol. 
IX. p. 502. 
edit. 1729, $vo. 


Reply to 
1 


(39) This au- 
thor's merit is, 
that he was both 
a ſpeftator and an 
actor in the 
tranſaRions 


S 


Eadmey for the preſs (g), 
to the Lord Keeper W. 


), and it was publiſhed in 162g [AA] in falio, with a dedication 
illiams z wherein be gratefully acknowledges that Biſhop's favc . 


Dr EN. 
44 * 4 


in procuring his releaſement. He was choſen Member of Parlſament fog Lancaſter on 
the 12th of February the ſame year ; but there happening no, ↄccurtence which called tor 


his profound knowledge in the conſtitution of his coun 


try, be ſtuck cloſe to his books, 


not 8 the diviſions of the times to interrupt him in the purſuit of his darling ſtu- 


dies (b). 


n the ſame humour, he obſtinately refuſed to comply with an order of the 


ſociery of the Inner Temple, appointing him Reader at Lyon's-Inn in 1624 {N}]. la 
the next Parliament that was called the following year, upon the acceſſion of King Charles 
the Firſt to the Throne, Mr Sclden was returned a Burgeſs for Great - Bedwin in Wilr- 
ſhire (i). In this Parliament, he declared himſelf warmly againſt the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; and in the enſuing Parliament, which was called the next year, 1626, being elected 


of 


in for the ſame borough, he was firſt choſen of the committee for drawing up articles 
impeachment againſt that Miniſter, and afterwards appointed one of the managers for 


the Houſe of Commons at his tryal [O]. After the Parliament was diſſolved, the King 


their privileges (36). Dr Wilkins tells us, he com- 


plained then, that the King's mind was alienated from 
his Parliament, by his courtiers ; I wiſh he had given 
us his vouchers for it. Rapin obſeryes, that this 
attempt of King James, to ſtretch the prerogative, 
increaſed the number of State Puritans, as he calls 


them, greatly, which was inconſiderable before the 


diffolution of this Parliament ; and that, joining with 
the Church-Puritans, they became formidable (37). 
Among the former, he 4 Mr Selden as a princi- 
pal one. However, that be, tis certain, he very 
much abhorred the principles of the latter. For, 
when Dr Tilleſly charged him with ſome Puritanical 
conceits, he very briſkly anſwers, he hopes that was 
not pointed to him; For, ſays he, I waz never 
« yet, I truſt, either mad enough or fool enough 
to deſerve that name (38) 

Lu] Eadmer was publiſhed in 1623.] In the dedi- 
cation, after ſpeaking of the odium raiſed againſt him 
on account of his Hifory of Tithes, in ſuch a manner 
as muſt be grounded upon a knowledge, that his patron 
thought with him upon that ſubject, he expreſſes his 
gratitude to Williams in theſe terms: Non modo in- 


which be relates, figni benignitate, atque ea opportuniſſime prius fere quam 


from anno 1066 
to ann. 1122. 


+ In p. 1664. of 
the notes upon 
Eadmer, Selden 
has given a copy 
of the conteſt at 
Pinnedene, be- 
twixt Lanfranc 
Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and 
Otho Biſhop of 
Bath; concern- 
which the reader 
will find more ia 
Hale's Diſſert. 
Epiſc. p. 7. and 
correct copy of 
this conference is 
given by Dug- 
dale, in Origines 
Faridicales ; and 
by Henry Whar- 
ton, in Anglia 
Sacra, Val. I. 
p. 334+ Again, 
in p. 1683. Sel- 
den makes God- 
win, when he 
wrote De Preſu- 
libus, to be Hiſhop 
of Landaff, 
whereas he was 
only then Sub» 
dean of Exeter, 
and was made a 
Biſhop by Queen 
Elizabeth upon 


tibi omnino innoteſcerem, in ſummis prime reipublice 


faftigiis pofitus me obſlrinxiſti, ſed fronte etiam con- 


tinenter exporrecto wariatim, & perpetuo mibi non 
defuifti, etiammum accumulare gratuito. The title of 
this piece is, Spicilegium in Eadneri vi libros hiftori- 
arm ; conſiſting of explanatory notes upon that 
author, whoſe obſcurity had before buried him in 
oblivion (39). It was reprinted in 1673, at the 
end of the life of St Anſelm. Dr Nicolſon ob- 
ſerves, that the laws of the Conqueror are here 
— GS. But _ were afterwards 
publiſhed more correctly, ir Henry Spelman. 
Then Abram Wheelock, LA of Arabic, at 
Cambridge, publiſhed them with Selden's Latin 
verſion, in ſaa Archaionomia. The editor of the 
manufcript of the Croyland Monaſtery added them 
to his work without a verfion, p. 88. Nath. Bacon 
wrote a commentary upon them, in his Diſcour/e 
hiftorical, of the uniformity of the government of 
Exgland, part i. cap. 50, 51, 52. 
liſhed by Dr Brady, with an Engliſh verſion, in his 
introduction to the old Engliſh hiſtory . Laſtly, a 
new edition was given of them by Dr David Wilkins, 
in his edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws. | 

[NJ] He refuſed to read at Lyonz-inn.] This is 
entered in the regiſter of the Inner-Temple, under 
Michaelmas term, that year, as follows: * Whereas 
an order was made at the Bench table this term, 
* fince the laſt Parliament (40); and entered into the 
«* Buttery-Book in theſe words: 


Jovis 21 die Oftobris, 1624. 

© Memorandum, That whereas John Selden, Eſq; 
one of the Utter-Barrifters of this Houſe, was in 
* Trinity term laſt choſen Reader of Lyon's-inn, by 
* the Gentlemen of the ſame Houſe, according to the 
* order of the houſe ; which he then refuſed to take 
* upon him, and perform the ſame, without ſome 
* ſafficient cauſe or 
many courteous and fair perſuaſions and admonitions 
* by the Maſters of the Bench made to him ; for 
* which cauſe, he having been twice convented be- 
fore the Maſters of, the Bench, it was then ordered, 


y were pub-. 


reaſon, notwithſtanding 


being 


that there ſhould be a ne recipiatur entered upon 
his name, which was done accordingly ; and in 
reſpect the Bench was not then full, the further 
1 againſt him were reſpited until this term. 

ow, this day, being called again to the table, he 
doth abſolutely refuſe to read ; the Maſters of the 
Bench, taking into conſideration his contempt and 


any man elected to read in Chancery has been diſ- 
charged in like caſe, much leſs has with ſuch 
wilfulneſs refuſed the ſame ; have ordered that he 

reſently pay to this Houſe the ſum of twenty pounds 
wy and that he ſtand and be dilaoled ever to be 
called to the Bench or to be a Reader of this Houle. 
* Now at this Parliament the faid order is confirmed. 
* And it is further ordered, that if any of this Houſe, 
* who ſhall hereafter be choſen to read ia Chancery, 
* ſhall refuſe to read, every ſuch offender ſhail be 
* fined, and be diſabled to be called to the Bench, or 
to be a Reader of this Houſe.” 

However, in Michaelmas term, 1632, it was 
ordered, that Mr Selden ſhall - ſtand enabled and 
* be capable of any preferment in the Houſe, in ſuch 
© a manner as other Utter- Barriſters of this Houſe are, 
to all intents and purpoſes, any former act of Parlia- 
* ment to the contrary notwithſtanding.” Accor- 
dingly, he was called to the Bench in Michaelmas 
term following. | | 

[O] Ore of the managers againſt the Duke of Bucks. 
Six articles being brought in againſt him by Dr Samuel 
Turner, they were explained by our author, as well 
as Sir Thomas Wentworth and William Noy. At laſt, 
it being voted that common one, 22 * » 

nd an impeachment upon; May 8, 1626, t 
eg — . thirteen articles to the Lords ; of 
which Selden had the defence of the fourth and fifth. 
They related to the diſcharge of his office of Lord- 
High-Admiral; as firſt, for not 1 the ſeas. 
In proving this to belong to the office of Lord High- 
Admiral, he takes notice, that the ſeas of England 
and Ireland are part of the demeſne and poſſeſſions 
of the Crown of England; and that thereby, the 
Admiral had not only juriſdicton, as in the caſe of 
the Admirals of France and Spain, but aſſerts, that 
the laws of the States of Genoa, Catalonia, and other 
maritime parts of Spain; as alſo the maritime towns 
of Germany, Zealand, Holland, Friezland, Denmark, 
Norway, and divers other parts of the Empire, ſhew 
that the kings of England, by reaſon that their ſaid 
realm hath uſed, time out of mind, to be in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the ſeas of England and of the iſlands 
belonging to them: and altho', ſays he, Grotius, the 
Hollander, writes of purpoſe to deſtroy all dominion 
in the Eaſtern ocean. yet he ſpeaks nothing againſt 
the dominion of our Engliſh ſeas ; however, he hath 
been miſrepreſented, but expreſsly elſewhere faith, 
Mera Britannicis littora ſunt oris. The utmoſt limits 
of the dominions of the Crowa of England are the 
ſhores of the neighbouring countries. The whole ſeas, 
or the territorium maximum that intervenes, being a 
parcel of the poſleffions of the Crown of England. 
That before the title of Admiral came in, theſe were 
called Cufledes Maris, whoſe duty confiſts, | 1. In 
certifying yearly to the King's Council, the names 


of the King's ſhips, and alſo of thoſe of the Merchants, 


with the number of mariners in each. 2. To ſhew 
the wants for theſe ſervices, and to give in . 


offence ; and for that it js without precedent, that 


(40) T 
article 3 
Dulce v 
flaying 
called I 
Newha 
detsinir 
her car 
he plea 
a unit 

matine 


(4) L 
Ot WI. 


(14 1} The flit h 
article againſt the 
Dulce was, the 
flaying the hip 
called Peter of 
Newhaven, and 
detaining part of 
her cargo. This 
he pleads to be 

a Ani all laws 
marine of com- 
mon me rchants, 
and therefore 
againſt he law of 
natiem. 


(42) Life, by 
Ot Wilkins. 


(43) This is the 
iecond of his 
ſpeeches in Vol. 
III. of his 
Works, by Wil- 
kias, and con- 
tains fur leaves. 


that meaſure, preven 


! 


-* - — 


8E LIDE | 
being adviſed to impoſe a loan by virtue of his prerogotive 
ted the printing 


„Mr Selden was very Active in 


of Dr Sibthorp's fermon ĩn deſente bf it P]. 
þ 


and November 22, 1627, and pleaded at the King's-Bench as Counſel for Mr Hampden 


who had been impriſoned for refuſing to ſubmit to it. 
Charles the Firſt, our author fat as one of the 
(t), when he had a principal ſhare in all the 
bliſhing the famous Petition of Right [R}; which being granted, 


for a ſupply. 3. To go himſelf upon great occaſions 
to ſea. He then proceeds to eſtimate the greatneſs 
of the Duke's offenct, by the conſequences of it ; 
which were, 1. The loſſes ſuſtained by the Merchants. 


2. The weakneſs of the naval ſtrength. 3. The negle& 
of chivalry not regarded nor re 4. The 
decay of trade. 5. The loſs of the quiet poſſeſſion 
of fo 


large a territory as the ſeas of England and 
Ireland, by the free aſe of which the ancient glory 
and greatneſs of the Crown of England hath ſo con- 
ſtantly ſubſiſted. He concludes, with giving inftances 
of the Parliament's juriſdiftion in theſe matters. The 
conſequences he obſerves, beſides the damage of the 
Merchants, and the diſcouragements to thoſe that · Ae 
ſubje& to the marine juriſdiction, that it tends to 
place an abſolute authority in the Admiral, without 
law or legal courſe, over the ſhips and goods of all 
Merchants whatſoever (41); and inſtances in the 
Duke of Suffolk, who being adjudged in Parliament 
for treaſon, in Edward the Sixth's time, it was alledged, 
among other things, that he took to his own uſe 
goods piratically taken, and expreſsly againſt an order 
by the Lord Protector, and of the whole Council, 
whereunto his hand had been ſet for the reſtitution 
of them. 4 * 

P} He hindred : mnting of Sibthorp's ſermon. 
This famous ſermon og 4 * at 4 — 2 
Northampton, February 22, 1626 ; the author firſt 
offered it to Archbiſhop Abbot for a licence, and 
being refuſed, he applied to the Biſhop of London, 
whoſe chaplain, Dr Worral, a man'of great learning, 
figned an imprimatur ; but before he returned it to 
the party, he ſent the ſermon, with a letter, to Sel- 
den, deſiring his opinion of it. Selden having peruſed 
the ſermon, and not caring to give his opinion in 
writing, ſent for Worral, and ſaid to him, What 
* have you done here? You have given your approbation 
to a book full of errors; which if they were true, 
* there could be no wem & tum in England, no 
* body could have any property ; and upon a _— 
* of the times, when the paſt tranſactions will 
brought under examination, you will certainly be 
* hanged for this imprimatur. The other then aſking 
him, m a fright, what could be done, fince his name 
was actually fet to it; Selden adviſed him to be at 
the pains of eraſing his name ſo perfefly that no 
traces of it might be diſcernible ; which was done 
accordingly, and the fermon was not printed till 
1628 (42). 

(2 ] He was counſel for Mr Hampden.) In his 
ſpeech on this occafion, our author obſerves, among 
other things, that if Magna Charta, cap. xxix. was 
fully executed, as ir ought to be, every man would 
enjoy his liberty- better than he does. The law ſays 
expreſsly, no. free man ſhall be impriſoned without 
due proceſs of law; the words are foe; legem 
terre; by which muſt be meant, either by preſent- 
ment or inditment ; for without that interpretation, 
the free man will have no privilege above the villain, 
which both the King and the Barons had, and could 
impriſon for it; but if I impriſon another man's 
villain, that villain may have an action of falſe im- 


priſonment againſt me. | 

[R] Leading flefs to the petition of right.) Before 
the meeting of this Parliament, our author made a long 
ſpeech or argument concerning the Habeas Corpus (43) ; 
and u the aſſembling of the Parliament, March 17, 


1727, when the debates upon the wy nor of 
Hampden and others begun in the Houſe, March 25, 
1628, he got up in great warmth, faying, I riſe not 
to make an argument in this point, the greateſt that 
ever was in this place or elſewhere. He then obſerves, 
that the liberties of the ſubject had been violated in 
other inftances, but never, he was confident, had 
been adjudged 
of the King and Council, no enlargement can be. 
I do defire, fays he, that fome of the King's Counſel 


| held by tenure 


before, that upon any commitment 


ing 
ſter 
ng ſteps towards preparing and eſta- 


and a prorogation 
enfuing 


In the third Parliament of K 
90x ig a ſecomi time for Lanca 


may ſpeak what they cin, to ſatisfy us of the power (44). 
This being done by the Sollicitor General, on the 
twenty-ſeventh, our author, the next day, made a 
reply, wherein he took notice, that, in ſpeaking of 
the judgements given in the King's-Bench, the pre- 
cedents are ſaid to be miſrecited ; let a ſub-committee 
ſearch into judgments and precedents. I heard here 
a quou/que, and there is nothing but a remittitur.” The 
courſe of the officer is to enter guou/gue, &c. and that is; 
till they be delivered by law, and is all the judgment 
that can be. Upon this a ſub-committee was ap- 
pointed, and he was choſen chairman ; and upon his 
reporting to the Houſe, that in the precedents re- 
lating to Habeas Corpus they found only a remittitur x 
thoſe reſolutions were made which are printed in 
Ruſhworth (45). In the debate upon confinement, 
April 2, Selden ſpoke thus: For the liberties already 
concluded (which are the chief) let us determine 
how we ſhall right ourſelves in them; for confinement 
is different from impriſonment, and it is againſt the 
the law, that any ſhould be confined to his houſe or 
elſewhere. Every Chriſtide many are confined to their 
houſes by proclamation, this will be taken for a law. 
I know not what you call a puniſhment, but that there 
is ſome ground of it, or mention in acts of Parliament, 
law books, or records, but for this I find none. Alſo, 
it is a puniſhment itſelf. Bra2on, p. 36. /ib. de corona ; 
ſpeaking of abjuration, faith that exiliam et triplex, 
certorum locorum interdifio, ſive ville, wel comitatus, 
&c. So it is with him a baciſhment In 35 of Elix. 
there was then a deſite of this Houſe to confine recuſants, 
and they petitioned the Queen about it ; but that was not 
held a ſafe way, but they made a law for it. In all the 
queſtions ſtirred among us, we cannot better determine 
them, than by comparing ourſelves to villains, A 
villain regardant muſt not be out of his lord's manor, 
22 Hen. VI. 31. but liber homo eft qui poteft ire quo 
wult *, ſaith the book of Domeſday. Jews were con- 
fined to certain places, as here in London to the Old 
Jewry. So Civilians have perpetual priſons and coer- 
cive priſons, upon judgments in court, and. carcer do- 
meſticus, and chat is in Engliſh confinement. Mad- 
men may be confined. Upon which it was ordered, 
that no perſon ſhould be confined in his houſe or 
elſewhere. This was ſucceeded by another pn 
concerning the violation of the rty goods 
by deputy-lieutenants. Sir ThomasWentworth cal- 
ling for the queſtion to determine this azticle, Sel- 
den ſaid, I am glad to hear we are fo nigh the 
queſtion, but we are near a miſtake; no man doth 
this but as deputy- lieutenant, he is but deputy to the 
lord-lieutenant, and his anthority is derived from him. 
"Thoſe people who are deputy · lieutenants have orders of 
direction from their lords. After theſe debates it was 
reſolved, that neither the King, nor any of his mini- 
flers, could impoſe a tax, or tribute, or ſubſidy, _ 
the people, without conſent of Parliament. Thurſday 
April 3, in the debate upon the employment of the 
ſubje& in foreign ſervices (46), Selden obſerved, that 
there were three courſes for levying forces, (1.) By 
calling them ther who were bound to ſerve upon 
tenure. (2.) ſending to thoſe who by covenant 
were engaged to ſerve the King. (3.) By this new way 
of preſſing. . Upon the firſt way he obſerves, that the 
Conqueror gave 6000 Eni fees, at 20 J. a year 
each, to have armed men by their tenure, which he 
would not have done, if he could have com men 
by his prerogative. Theſe were obliged to ſerve the 
King upon any occafion within the kingdom, but no 
man is to go out of his country but for defence of the 
realm. (2.) For the point of covenant with the King 
to ſerve him in bis wars, thoſe only were obliged who 
The King's right of ſummoning them 
to go out of the realm, upon any other occaſion, was 
conteſted in Edward the Third's time. The Parlia- 
ment declared againſt it. This was the way of rai 

forces from Edward II. to Henry VIII. The barons 


: aud 


36r4 


15 Jo he | 
imſelf in 
Vindicia, tho" 
Dr Wilkins tells 
us, he was re- 
turned for Lud- 
terſhall in Wilt- 
ſhire, 


(44) On the 
27th he made & 
ſpeech upon the 
ſame ſubject 3 "tie 
the th rd ſech, 
udi ſupra. 


(45) vol. V. 
p. 513. 


J. e. He is 4 
free man who 
can go where be 


pleaſc s, 


(46) Some of 
the inferior ſort 
of perſons were 
preſſed for ſol- 
diers, for reſufing 
to pay the loan 
impoſed this year 
by the King · 


in any ſtatute of any ſoldiers being 
by compulſion, and fo then the 

Upon the votes of the Lower Houſe being ſent to the 

Upper Houſe, ſeveral conferences between the two 

Houſes enſuing, our author made a ſpeech at the firſt 

of theſe ; and April 7, he made a long ſpeech, touch- 

ing perſonal liberty, out of precedents, records, and 

olutions of Judges in former times. Upon this af- 

fair, one Kirton declared, that the Earl of Suffolk had 

ſaid, Selden deſerved to be 3 ſor eraſing publick 

inſtruments, and promoting ſedition. To which Sel- 

den ſaid, As for erafing records, I hope no man be- 

lieves I everdid it ; I cannot gueſs what the lord means. 

I did deliver in whole copies of divers records, exami- 

ned by myſelf and divers other gentlemen of this 

Houſe. Theſe I delivered into the Lords Houſe, and 

the Clerk of the Crown brought in the records of the 

office before the Lords. I defire that it may be a 

meſſage from this Houſe to the Lords at the Bar, to 

make out a charge againſt the Lord that fpoke this, 

and I hope we ſhall have juſtice.” This was done, but 

his Lordſhip denied the words. April 14, when the 

King's orders and inſtruftions, about the right of arms, 

were publickly read in the Houſe, Selden ſaid, this 

matter is of the 12 conſequence of any that we 

have yet meddled with. This concerns our lives. 

We find the Juſtices dare not meddle with the law, by 

reaſon of theſe commiſſions. The commiſſion concerns 

ſoldiers, and all diſſolute perſons that meddle with them. 

He made ſeveral ſpeeches upon this argument, in the de- 

(47) Vir. April bates that were held about it (47). May 14, in the de- 

15, 19, 22, 26, bate about proſecuting Dr Mainwaring, for his ſermon, 

and My 7:1 intituled Religion and Loyalty i it being moved in the 

ned by Wit- committee, that an information ſhould be lodged againſt 

Tuns, ubi ſapra. him, Mr Pym alledged, that this might create a diſ- 

pute between the two Hauſes. Selden ſaid, we can- 

not fitly go otherwiſe than by the Lords; this is a 

temporal crime, to have Parliaments thus ſcandaled in 

pulpits. To go by bill I do not think fit. In ſuch 

caſes there was never any bill of attainder. In Henry 

the VIth's and Edward the IVth's time, many attain- 

5 ders were; but in the bills, time was given to the 
[i to come in, or elſe to ſtand attainted. He ma 

fetched from the Convocation into the 5 


which might ariſe from miniſters of 's word; 


the Clergy, and quoting Magna Charta for 
them, Selden ſaid, as for Magna Chara, the Church 

has many liberties, but theſe liberties, by many aQs 

of Parliament, are leſſened and varied. All Clergy- 

; men were not to be tried by the Laity, for any offence 
under treaſon ; as for that, that miniſters muſt be un- 

der lay juriſdiction, they were ever in part, and, fince 

the 2d of Hen. VIII. have been totally. As for the 

points of ſcandal, we do but the ſame as the canons, 

and all councils in former times, did. We have titles 

4 concubinatu Epiſcoporum, & de chrictate corum ; but 

I chink the bill is not to paſs. . 20, an emenda- 

tion being offered to the Petition of Right, concerning 

the oath ex e >, Mr Selden explaine? tow hat cath 

was unlawful, thus: This oath is not lawful. No 

new oath is lawful, that is not warranted by the com- 

=_—_— t, the 4 

appears, by a reſolution in the Queey's time, that Un- 

der-Sheriffs did take oaths ; but it reſolved they 

could not, till the ſtatute was made of 13 Elia 1. 

That } of Affe may take affizes and oaths in 

time of Lent ind Advent, becauſe before that they 

could not, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 14. agalnft herefies, it 

is ſaid ap be agaioft juftice w— that any man 

ſhould ſuſſer without accufation an neſſes It was 

never heard of, that at the firſt daſh a man ſhould be 

| put to his oath, without accuſation or witneſs, May 
21. upon the queſtion about the clauſe added to the 

(43) See his ar- Petition of Right by Biſhop Williams (48), Selden hav- 
ticks. _ ing ſhewn, by many inflances, that ſuch a clauſe was 


. unprecedented, and would render the whole petition 


A a. n 
LY . . . — 


D. E N. 


in Bedfordſhire, a feat of the Earl of Kent's (1 
of Parliament, he put the laſt hand to his Commentaries upon the 


—* Arundelian 


fruſtrate, continues to anſwer the ts ur in 
it's favour, thus: For this [ſaving of Kin Tes. 
reignty] it was objected, that in rhe 28th of Edw. J. 
in the end of articuli ſuper chartas, which was a con- 
firmation of Magna Charta, and Charta de Forefta, 
there is a clauſe, /avant le droit & fignory. The 


words are extant in that roll that is now extant, but 


but the original roll is not extant. In the bill there 
was no ſavant, but it was put in afterwards ; and to 
prove this, it is true there is no parliament-foll of that 
year, yet we have hiſtories of that kind. In tbe li- 
brary at Oxford, there is a journal of a Parliament of 
that very year, which mentions as much. Alfa in the 
publick library of Cambridge, there is a manuſcript 
that belonged to an abbey, tis alſo of the ſame year ; 
it mentions the parliament, and the petition, and ar- 
ticulos quos petierunt, fic confirmaverat Rex, ut in fine 
adderet ſalus jure coronæ Regis, and it came by a pro- 
clamation ſo in London. hen the people heard this 
clapſe added in the end, they fell into execrations for 
that addition, and the great Earls that went away ſa- 
tisfied from the Parliament, hearing of this, went to 
the King, and after it was cleared at the next Parlia- 
ment. Now there is no Parliament-roll of this of that 
time. Oaly in one roll, at the end of Edw. III. there 
is a roll that recites not the Parliament bi'l, but the 
ſtatute that was the effect of the roll that was im- 
ed. June 5, a meſſage being ſent from the King, re- 
quiring them not to enter upon any new buſineſs, Sel- 
ea made ſeveral warm ſpeeches againſt the Duke of 
Bucks, of which the following is an extract. Let a 
declaration be drawn under four heads. {1.) Let us 
* our dutiful carriage towards his Majeſty. (2.) 
Of our libertics that are violated. (3.) To preſent 
what the purpoſe of the Houſe was to have dealt in. 
(4.) To preſerve oar aſſurance, that that great perſon, 
fearing h:mſelf to be queſtioned, did interpoſe himſelf, 
and cauſe the diſtraction. All this time, we have caſt 
a mantle upon what was done laſt Parliament ; but now 
being driven again to look on that man, let us proceed 
with that which was then well begun (49). Ye know 
the charge that was laſt Parliament, to which he made 
an anſwer ; but the particulars were ſufficient to de- 
mand judgment on. anſwer only, This debate 
held to the 14th of June, when Selden put the finiſhing 
hand to the reſolution which was taken, of petitioning 
his Majeſty againſt him, in theſe words. As for the 
laſt clauſe, concerning our grievances, it is certain 
that the power of the Duke is the cauſe of all this 
evil. Now we offer it, whether it be fit for ſo much 
power to be in one hand; but all here refer it to 
the exceſs of his er; let us mention the abuſe 
of his power, pray that this man may be re- 
moved from his Majeſty. June 18, there happened 
a debate, whether the goods of baſtards dying inteſlate 
belonged to the King. Selden having ſeconded Sir 
Edward Coke againſt this prerogative, alledged, 
among other things, It is a prerogative I know at- 
tempted, but all men may be queſtioned by it; and 
then having ſhewn, that the inſtances alledged in favour 
of it, extend A the King's ſervants and accomp- 
tants, he concl thus : This ive is fetched 
from beyond ſea. In France, the King hath the goods 
of men inteſtate that are baſtards. He obſerves on 
this occaſion, that baſtard was originally not a term of 
reproach, and that King William the Conqueror, a 
baſtard from a mother whoſe name was Arlot, gave 
riſe to the appellative word harlot, i. e. flrumpet. 
une 21, Edmund Sawyer, Knt. a member of the 
, being found to have exacted a rate of 12d. a 
* of one Dawes, Selden ſpoke ches: 
find theſe two things, (1.) His offence to the com - 
monwealth ; that is, his project, as far as he could, to 
double the book of rates. (z.) A ſcandal of his of- 
fence to this Houſe, to plot beforehand, that we might 
not know the truth ; let it be reported to the Houle ; 
let us commit him to the Tower, and turn him gut of 
the Houſe ; tis ſubornation ; let him alſo land for 
ever diſabled to fie here. Our juriſdiction here extends 
to the members of our on Houſe, to maintain the pri. 
vileges of the Houſe, we can fine as well as the lords ; 
and as they diſable Lords from fitting there, ſo can 
we diſable an member of our Houſe from ſitting _ 
une 


(49) The King 
had ſent a meſ- 
ſage to that Par- 
liament, aſſerting 
the Duke's inno- 
cence of his own 
certain know- 
ledze ; and it was 
diſſolved during 
his tryal. Ge- 
neral Hiftories of 
England, under 
that year. 
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| Arzndilien Marbles SI. In the next ſefons; be continued among the warmeſt of the 

members in oppoſition to the Court [T], and j 
teſtation that was made by the Houſe of Commons, while the 
in the chair, and the doors locked [U]: ſoon after which he was committed to the Tower 
by an order of the Privy-Council, and his ſtudy ſealed up, March 24th, 1628. Here he 
was kept a Cloſc priſoner for three months V], but magnificen 
expence ; and being afterwards allowed the gfe of ſuch books as he defired, he proceeded 
in his ſtudies. On the third of October, 1629, a demand being made of ſecurity 


good behaviour, upon a propoſal of the Judges to diſcharge him (m), he ſteadily rejected 


"= 


—_ id * 


— 


joined vigorouſly in the remarkable pro- 
Speaker was held by force 
At Serjeants- 


Mr Selden taking 
notice they had 


thy ſupported at the King's 


cloſe confine- 
for his went, tbe Chief- 


might become 


that propofition, as entirely unwarranted by Law; and continuing immovable in that Sm —— 


teſolution, he was, in 


purſuance of his own ſuit at the King's-Bench, in Hilary term, 
1629, removed to the prifon of that Court, where he remained above a year (u), but had () 
the liberty of gving abroad in the day-time, obſervin 


The King 


6) in Pleetſtreet, 
been d mont ha in 


7 rold him, 


g the common rules of that priſon. Morky — 


It was at this time that he wrote his piece, De Succeſſionibus in Bona Defuntti, ſecundum — — 
Le. Hetreorum [X; and he was now proſecuted in the Star-Chamber, for diſperſing a might be 4it- 


Jane 24, in the fa debate upon tonnage and 
as follows: The King's Coun- 


age, Sel (pals as 
10 objected, thit it was granted time out of mind to 
the King. I fear his Majeſty is told fo, and ſome bo- 
dy dotb aſcertain him ſo; but we may clear that, and 
bew how far it is from truth. As for 1 Eliz. it was 
fo alſo in 1 Jac. but the words time out of mind are, 
that whereas Henry VII. and other jour enitors, 
have bad ſrme ſubſidies for the guarding of the ſear 1 
there was never a King but had ſome {ubfidies, and fo 
in that ſenſe it is indeed time out of mind. This is a 
matrer of free gift: for publick bills, the King faith, 
Le Rey le weut; for petitions of right, ſeit fait comme 


it eff deſire. For the bill of ſubſidy, it is thus; the 

* Alltheſe x> King beartily thanks his ſubjects for their good wills. 
traftz of eur ww In ail the bills for tonnage and poundage, it is the 
th-r's ſpeeches fame anſwer fave one, which was the iſt of Elizabeth; 
are prints om. and. but for. that only miſtake of the clerk, it hath 
Pym, by Wü. ver had the ſame aſſent as the hill of ſubüdies . 
kin. Upon the 26th of June the Parliament was prorogued. 
[3] Arundelian Marbles.) Selden was recommended 

to this work by his friend Sir Robert Cotton, to the 

Earl of Arunde!, who had brought theſe excellent an- 

tique monuments from Conſtantinople the year before, 

and placed them in his houſe and gardens in the 

Strand : ſo that our author in this book gave a new 

treaſure to the learned world, which no doubt was the 

principal motive for his undertaking it. But the edi- 

tion being found very faulty, after theſe monuments 

were removed to Oxford, another edition of them was 

inted by order of that Univerfity, and a third. bas 

(56) See Ham- fince printed by Michael Mattaire, Gent. (50). 
1— Selden's miſtakes were ſeverely cenſured by Tho. Ly- 


diat, which, Mr Wood tells us, ſo much our 
author, that when Lydiat was afterwards thrown into 
jail for a debt contracted by being bound for a relation, 
he refuſed to contribute any thing towards his diſ- 


293 +. 
[T ] He appeared warm againſt the Court.] Feb. 12, 
complaining of the reſtraint put upon them, in ſelling 
books againſt Popery and Arminianiſm ; and as the li- 
berty of the preſs depended on a decree of the Star- 
Chamber only, Selden promoted the petitian of the 
Printers, and propoſed that a law might be made about 
it z otherwiſe, be ſaid, the Printers and Bookſellers 
might, by virtue of that decree, be fined, impriſoned, 
and any ways ill uſed, contrary to the liberties of the 
ſubject. T his was chiefly levelled at Archbiſhop Laud, 
who had the chief hand in theſe decrees (51). 
LU] Preteflation, while the Speaker was held in the 
chair.) While the cauſe: of Chambers, a member of 
the Houſe, was before the Star-Chamber, Selden fur- 
niſhed them with a precedent for impriſoning the She- 
riff of London, for that ſeizure. He ſaid, indeed, he 
did not remember where one of the Sheriffs was impri- 
foned, but he did where they both were, upon Roll's 
complaint. Feb. 19, he ſaid, if there be any near the 
King, that doth miſrepreſent our actions, let the curſe 
light on him, not on us. I believe it is bigh time to 
diodicate ourſe!ves in this cauſe, elſe it is in vain for us 
to ſit here. Upon this ſpeech, a committee was 
pointed ; and, on Feb. 22, after a long and warm de 
bate, a motion being made, to vote any ſuch ſeizure 
to be a breach of privilege, the Speaker refuſed to pur 
the queſtion, ſaying, that it was contrary to the King's 
command. Mr Seiden ſaid, Dare yoq not, Mr Speaker, 
put the queſtion, when we command you ? If you will 
not put it, we muſt fit till, Thus we ſhall never be 
V OL. VI. No. CCCIIL. K 


libel, W. 


able to do ny thing. They that come after, they 
may ſay they have the King's command not to do ir. 
We ſit here, by the command of the King, under the 
Great Seal; and you are by his Majeſty, fitting in his 
royal chair before both Houſes, appointed our 
Speaker, now you refuſe to do your office. After 


(52) For this, 
and more of this 
affair, we muſt 


which, the Speaker being held in the chair, and the refer to Mr 
doors locked, the proteſtation was read (;2). -- 1. 


[] Cloſe priſoner for three month; ] About 3 
fortnight atier his commitment, the Earls of Arundel, 
Dorſet, and Manchefler were ſent with the Attorney 
to examine him more ſtrictly, and objecting to him 
ſome words ſpoken again the King's right to tonnage, 
he gave ſuch an anſwer, that the Earl of Dorſet, 
always his friend, told him, he hoped he would be 
releaſed, but was deceived ; and in the Eaſter holidays, 
inflead of an Habeas Corpus, which they pleaded for, 
it was hindered by a letter from his Majeſty, ordering. 
the Lieutenant of the Tower to detain them in cloſe 
cuſtody, for a notable contempt (rhoſe are the words) 
againſt us and our government ; and for moving ſedition 
againſt us. This being (ent to the Judges, they were 
remanded to priſon, May 7 ; they remained cloſe 
priſonery till the latter end of November, when they 
were ſuffered to walk about the Tower; which 
Selden ſays he imagines was done to ſave expence, 
for they were, 'till this time, 
tained at the King's charge “. 

[X] De facceſſhonibus, &c.) This piece is dedicated 
to Dr Laud, then Biſhop of London, whole library, 
he acknowledges, was of great help to him in it ; and 


1430. 


ifcently enter- . yagi, p. 


in the prologomena + he profeſſes his opinion againſt + p. xiv. in the 


the Fanatics, that the only true way of interpreting 24 volume of 
ſcripture is by the Fathers; Cordatiores Chriftianorum 
qui eccleſis Romans renunciarunt, idque ob compluria 
in ca ſancita ſeu ſententias repertas quee fibi viſa ſunt 
divinis contraria fine prudenti priſcarum quſte eccleſiæ 
hifloriarum, annalium, Patrum, Conciliarum, k 
ſententiarum receptarum, uſus forenſis, id genus aliorum 
delefu, ſuam formari noluere. Et qui maroſe bæc & de- 
ledum hujuſmodi reſpuunt, ſui duntaxat ingenii ui 
facras literas temere explicantes, ridiculis atque impiis 
pacem Chriflianam novationibus perturbare ho paſſim 
wvidemas. In libro de ſucceſſione in Pontificatum primo, 
cap. xii. he gives it as his opinion, that by the High- 
Prieſt mentioned in the Goſpel the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, is not underſtood the High Prieft properly, 
but the Prince or Ruler of the Sy 3 an 
that when mention is made of two High - Prieſts at the 
ſame time, it is to be underſtood of thoſe Rulers. 
This paſſage is attacked by Dr Hady, in his G of 
Sees wacant by unjuſt or uncanenical vation. 
flated. I deny, fays iy 3) 
© to be true; and againſt it I offer the following con- 293» 
© ftruftions, 1. Neither Joſephs nor any of the 
© Jewiſh writers any where tell us, that the m_ 
* Prieſts, properly ſo called, were deprived by the 
* Romans of their-power and authority in juridical 
matters, and confined to the offices of the temple. 
© Selden does not pretend te the authority of any 
* writer ; and had there been any ſuch thing, Joſephus 
* would certainly not have failed go have mentioned 
it; eſpecially, fince he mentions, that in ſuch and 
ſuch parts of Judza there were courts of judicature 
eretled by the Romans. 2. Joſephus is ſo far from 
warranting any ſuch opinion, that he ſpeaks, through- 
out his whole Hiſtory, of the High-NMieſts, properly 
* fo 2 as of petſons of great power and —_—— 
40 
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Selden's conjecture (53) P. 34 . 
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Wilkins s edition 


4e) Dr Wi'kins 
mit ook this for 
an abiolute dif- 
charge, but ſays 
he could not tell 
how Mr Selden 


obtrince it; and 


de is follawed 


view that he got 
the remaval out 
a the Tower. 


(8) Vindic'z, p. 
1434, & icq. 


(54) Baſnage, in 
Ezerci ationibus 
Hiftorice-criti- 


cis. 


(55) In his Vio- 


dice, &c. 


(56) Foulis's 
Hiſt. of Fanatic 
Plots, p · 68. edit. 
1674, folio. 


) Grotii 
iſt. 118. inter 
Epiſtolas ad Gal- 
los. 
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ments, which was proved before 
ing reign [T J. Hereupon, 


the Ki 
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for bis Majefly's Serwite, to bridle the Imperiinence' of Par lia 
the Court to be written by Sir Robert Dudley, in the 


ug made it one cxprefſion of his joy, on the 
irth of Prince Charles, on the 29th of May, 1630, to di "0 


* \ a N 
* 0 n ct x .- 
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tak ing this favourable opportunity, applied next day to the Earl of Portland, Lord -Trea- 


ſurer, who pt 


ptocured him to be removed to the Gate · Houſe in Weſtminſter, May 7 23 
Fl 


By this means, he was ſo much at liberty, thas he paſſed the long vacation at Wre 


But when his habeas e 


orpus was brought as ufual, in Michaelmas term enſuing, it was 
abſolutely refuſed by the Court as before; and the Judges complaining likewiſe of the 


illegality of this removal to the Gate · Houſe [AA]. he was remanded by an order from 
them to his former priſon, where he continued, though with the fame liberty as before, 
till May 16313; when, upon a diſpute in Law between the Earls of Arundel, Shrewſ- 
bury, Kent, and Pembroke, he was admitted to bail, to have the liberty of appearing in 


any of the Courts of Law, upon the buſineſs of that ſuit [BB]. 


After this, he was bailed 


from term to term, and never more detained in priſon; *till at Jaſt, petitioning his 
Majeſty [CC] for the purpoſe, im the end of July, 1624, he was freed likewiſe from this 


bail, by the favour of Archbiſhop Laud, together with the Lord Treaſurer (p). 
theſe troubles, he wrote his book De Fare Naturali & Gentium, juxta 


During 
{ciplinam Hebr e0- 


rum [D Di, as he did alſo his Uxor Hebraica * and finiſhed the ſecond edigion of his 
Titles of Honour. As he gave no freſh matter of provocation, the King's diſpleaſure 


in civil affairs. 3. It is likewiſe confirmed by the 
frequent and continuat charging of the High Prieſt 
under the Romans ; for if they were not concerned 
in civil government, only in ſacred, how could 
they come under the Wiſpleaſure of the Romans. 
4. When St Paul was told, that the perſon he had 
reviled was God's High-Prieft, that is, High Prieſt 
properly ſo called, he ſtrait infers, that he was the 
ruler of the people 5. Thoſe difficult places of 
ſcripture, upon which Selden's opinion is grounded, 
* may fairly admit of another explication.” Againſt 
this opinion of our author, that there were two rulers 
of the ſynagogue, one ſtiled the Prince, and the other 
the Father of it, and that the high-prieſthood of Annas 
was a civil dignity ; Baſnage, who oppoſes it, obſerves, 


that Lightfoot was once of this opinion, but retracted 


it afterwards, when he perceived that there was none 
of that name ever Prince of the ſynagogue. Baſnage 
thinks Annas and Cajaphas were both High-Priefts, 
only held the office yearly by turns (54). 

[IT] He was proſecuted in the Star Chamber.) Dr 
Wilkins tells us, that he was impriſoned, and, 
together with him, the Earls of Bedford and Clare, 
Sir Robert Cotton, nd Mr [Oliver] St John. Our 
author mentions this profecutios (55), but ſays nothing 
of any impriſonment upon that account, and *tis certain 
he was — a priſoner on another account. An- 
other anthor tells as, this paper was induftriouſly 
ſpread about by the Fanatics, to diſcover the im- 
portance of Parliaments ; and how, by the peoples 

rſes, to keep the nation in a good defence againſt 
he King's enemies. And it was ſuggeſted, that the 
King not only ſuch a'defign on foot, but that by 
him, or his means, this plot firſt took birth ; where- 
as, if any credit may be given to Sir David Foulis, 
one not ignorant of State affairs, being therein ſeve- 
ral times employed by King James, it was diſcovered 
by him that this paper was contrived ſeveral years 
before; to wit, about 1613, by Sir Robert Dudley, 
then living at Florence, with the title of the Duke 
of Northumberland. The ſame author alſo informs 
us, that this paper was afterwards publiſhed under the 
tic of Strafford*s Plot diſcovered, &c. endeavouring 
th to make that Earl odious to the people, as 
if he had been the compoſer of it, and that only 
becauſe a copy of it was found in his ſtudy (56). | 

[Z] He paſſed the long vacation at re,] This is 
the liberty which Hugo Grotius ſpeaks of, in a letter 
to Peireſc, dated September 3, this year, in the follows 
ing terms: Ex magna Britannia, mibil habes boni 
poſt marmora Arundeliana nifi hoc unum, libero clo 
Frui virum optimum, & civem fortiſimum Seldenum 
faventibus bonis omnibus (57). 

[IA] The illegality of his removal to the Gate- 
houſe.) When the Judges returned to their ſeats in 
Weſtminſter Hall, in Michaelmas term, they ſent for 
the Marſbal of the King's-Bench Priſon, and demanded 
his priſoner, Selden; and when he produced the 
Treaſurer's warrant, he was reprimanded by the Court 
for lettip priſoner go without a breve from 
them; obſerving, that G the King's mandate had been 


againſt 


notified to the Court in time, it might eaſily have 
been done in due form of that Court. The Judges 
added, that in this buſineſs, the Cleik of the Crown 
ſhould have given the writ to be ſubſcrihed by the 
Judges, upon their return to Weſtminiter ; and leaſt 
the like error ſhould be committed for the future, 
the Court ſeit Whitlock to the Treaſurer, alledginę, 
that Selden deſpiſed all Courts and forms of law, and 
that he had ſuggeliled to him [the Treaſurer] this new 
and irregular method of reinoving himſelf only in the 
ſpirit of oppoſing them; the Treaſurer profeſſed, that 
he would not have granted this favour to Selden, 
had not that gentleman aſſured him, that it was quite 
regplar ; and, therefore, as it was by no means in the 
King's defire co oppoſe their proceedings in form, 
he delivered him up to their pleaſure ; whereupon, 
a writ was made out for remanding him to the King's- 
Bench Priſon (58). 

[B B) Was admitted to appear in any of the Courts 
of Law.) At this time, he was retained as caunſel 
for Donald, Lord Rea, in the famous cauſe of treaſon; 
againſt David Ramſay ; the King determined that 
it ſhould be decided by arms, and in duello, or ſingle 
combat. In order to which, the cauſe being accor- 
ding to form, in that way of trial, to be adjudged by 
the Civil Law; Selden, as a common Lawyer, was 
excluded. He ſpoke this year, in Hilary term, as 
counſel, before the Houſe of Lords(59), for Charles 
Longueville, in his application for the Barony of Grey 
and Nuthien; the claim to which, was derived from 


| his mother, Suſanna, ſiſter to Henry, Earl of Kent, 


who died without iſſue; but the cauſe was given 
againſt him, in favour of the Earl of Kent (60). 

[CC] Upon petitioning his Majefty, &c.) Dr Wilkins 
well obſerves, that this petition was not at all in- 
conſiſtent with his former refuſal to petition upon 
the firſt commitment. That would have implied an 
acknowledgment of the offence for which he was ſaid, 
im the King's letter, to be committed, which was 
even dangerous ; but that order was ſuperſeded by 
the ſecond, for admitting him to go out of priſon 
upon bail for his ſurrendering on demand (61). 

[DD] His book, De Jure Naturali & Gentium, &c.] 
This piece has been variouſly cenſured. Le Clerc (62) 


and Barbeyrac (63) condemn it, not only for that 


obſcurity of ſtile and perplexity of method obſerved 
in all our author's performances ; but becauſe in it 
he derives not his principles from the light of reaſon ; 
laying down as certain, the Rabbinical tradition, con- 
cerning the ſeven precepts, ſaid by them to be given 
by God to Noah for all mankind to obſerve. The 
author of a piece, intituled, Polygaria Trinmphans (04), 
goe: ſtil! further, and obſerving, that Selden here affert:, 
polygamy not to be contrary to the law of nature (65), 
produces his teſtimony in defence of that practice. 
On the other hand, this piece is highly applauded by 
Puffendorf, who declares, that our author would have 
been equal to the beſt writers, if he had undertaken 
to accommodate the jus naturale to mankind in 
general, with the ſame accuracy as he has done to 
the traditions of the Jews. f | 

IS [EE] The 
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* The whole 
title is, Cor 
Hebrai-a ; five, 
de Nupin & Di- 
weritis Jure 
Cu, 14 eff Di- 
v. % & Trulmu- 
hee Veterum He- 
b eqorum. | thri 
111. Ir was pub- 


-Iuked in 1646, , 


at Lendoun, in 
to. and teptu. te d 
at Francfirt iu 
1673, 40s 


he 


(+3) Wilkins. #9 
before, P. xxviits 


(<9) The perch 
is printed by Wil- 
Kine, ubi ſupra, 
nd faid to be ſpu- 
ken in Hilary 
term, 6 Charles 


(65) Creoke's ' 
Reports, Vol. 
III. P · 601. 


(61) The bail 
weite Herbert and 
Gardiner, both 
cf the Inner- 
Temple; they 
w-re bound in 
150 J. euch, and 
himſeit in oo l. 
Vindiaa, &. 
p. 1431. 


(62) bibl. Chol- 
fie, Tom. IX. 


p. 396. 


(63) In the pre- 
face to Pi ffeg- 
dorf, De Jure 
Natura Cen. 
in French. 


164 p. 4 it. 
Srock holim, 
1682 
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the Netherlands. 
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the 2d volume of 
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Mageſties, on Candlemas- night, 1633, malt needs have been | 


ſince it was done 


y to ſhew, how 


mity, the latter having lately ſer up a clai 


Auſtria, who was Theſe pretenfions were grounded chiefly upon the arguments in a treatiſe of the 


then ſovereiyn of 


expreſs] greatly thoſe gentlemen difapproved 
Prytine's Hiftriomaſtix (3). Buſides, there was a parti 
mark of the King's unkindneſs towards him, to ftand any longer untemoved. For the 
diſputes with the Dutch about the herrng{hery, began at this time to 


very acceptable to them, 


an extre- 
itiſh coaſt. 
celebrated 


to that fiſhery, even upon the 


Hugo Grotius, wherein this liberty was afferted to be a matter of common right. It was right r ken by” $ 


Aer XIV: of well known, that our author had compoſed a piece in defence of the King's dominion 
that trea y lo 


particular reaſon againſt ſuffering ſuch a 


” 
of William ( de a 


* 
. 


particularly by 
B. hop Laud. 


(% An edition of 

it was printed 

the ame year in = 
Holland, with a 


Boxhornius, in- 
tituled 7 4 


over the Britiſh ſeas, not long after the firſt riſe of this diſpute in the preceding reign (7); #- Moraes 
but ſome accidents having hindered the immediate publication of it [EE], he was cafily 
prevailed on (5), at this juncture, to put it to the preſs, where it was finiſhed in the begin- portatico of ic 
ning of the year 1636 ( [FF]; and a copy of it placed among the records of the Crown, 


[FE] The publicationnvas hindered by ſome accidents.) 
This treatiſe was written in the year 1618, as we are 
told by our author himſelf, as follows : That when 
he brought his diſcourſe on Chriſtmas-day to the King, 
the Lord-High Admiral hearing that he had written 
a diſcourſe about the dominion of the ſea, in the 
ſpring of 1618, ordered him to fiaiſh it and preſent 
it to his Majetty ; and that, in the ſummer of the 
ſame year, he prefented a fair copy of it, at his 
NMjeſty's own requeſt, who gave it to the Lord High- 
Admiia}, to be commfinicated to Sir Henry Martyn, 
Jadge of the Admiralty-court ; who having read it, 
had the pen in his hand to give an i-mprimatur, but 
thiew it down; ſaying, it was better to be done by 
the King himſelf: that his Majeſty was about ſigning 
it when he ſtopt ſuddenly ; ſaying, he remembered 
ſomething in the book about the northern ſea, which 
might perhaps diſpleaſe his brother of Denmark, which 
be woula not willingly do, fince he owed him a large 
ſum of money already, and muſt defire him to lend more 
ſhorely. It was the laſt chapter of the ſecond book. 
I zecordingly, ſays Selden, took it again, and filled 
up the method again in a ſhort time, and carried it 
to Court; where having waited for his Majeftie often, 
and long, in the Admiralty-chamber to no purpoſe, 
and not being received as I thought was my due, I put 
the book in my ſtudy, giving over all thoughts of 
deſiring it to be publiſhed ; neither, concludes he, 
did I ever, of my own accord, go to the Admiral 
afrerwards. A little after this, William, Earl of 
Pembroke, a friend of mine; had the book to review 
it, and reftorivg it in a month or two, it lay by me 
in oblivion for ten years and upwards. I heard, and 
and believe it, that ſome creatures of the Admiral's 
had inſinuated, that I had in this book ſaid ſomething 
in diminution of the juriſdiction of the Admiralty, 
when he grew looſe about the publication of it, 
behaved himſelf unfriendly to me at Court. I was 
told alſo, by ſome about the King, that his Majeitie, 
upon ſecond thoughts, imagined it might be of ſome 
diſſervice to him with the United Provinces. In the 
beginning of the ſpring 1619, the Marquis of Bucks 
ſent for me into the Parhament-chamber, and aſked me 
in good humour, why I had not brought my book to 
be licenced ; I anſwered, that I had often waited in 
his chamber to ro purpoſe, both for him and my 
admiſſion to his Majeſty ; upon which ill uſage I had 
abſtained from Coart. He then invited me thither, 
but I never had more word#With him upon the ſub- 
. je afterwards (66). 

[FF] It was publiſhed in 1636.] The dedication 
to King Charles the Firſt, in which he 
following account of the hiſtory of the publication, 
is wrote, not only in elegant Latin, but in a courtly 
and polite addreſs: Divi parentis tui juſſu tentata 
olim adumbrataque, inter ſchedas five neglectas five 
dineftasr per ann amplius ſedecim mecum latuit, ut 
imper fecta nimis, fic etiam ceu intermortnua. Poſtquam 
autem recognitioni ejus inſlaurationique totus, idgus ea 
intentiſſimi ſludit alacritate, qua, clementi/ſimis utpote 
Majeſtatis tus auſpiciis excitus, carere nequibam, 
per menſes aliquot wacaveram, non tam ut evocata 
revixit, quam plane renata eft. Tot ſcilic in ea 
ſunt emendata, tot diſpunta recocta. limata, immutata, 
tanta inſuper acceſſia ubique facla eft, ut priſtino, quan- 
tum :rat, linea mente plerumgus diſparente, exeat omni no 
nova ; tam nimirum ex iterata origine, quam ex natura 


ſui, tua. Archdeacon Nicholſon thinks, that the 


ves the 


Engl right, excluſive both of French and Dotch, 
from fiſhing in the four ſeas, is clearly made out, 


from the records againſt the objections of Hugo 


Grotius, in his Mare liberum But we muſt obſerve, 
that Grotius's book had been of ſo much ſervice to 
our author, as to bring the queſtion to this point, 
that if an occuparcy could be proved it wo:1d con- 
ſtitute a right ; that point, therefore, was laboured 
by Selden irom the records. "Tis in this view, that 
Selden denies that he oppoſes Hugo Grotius in this 
diſpute. He ſpeaks highly of that great man's abilities, 
Virum ingentis eruditionis, & rerum divinarum bu- 
manarumque (id eft juris] ſcientiſimum ; and again, 
ſpeaking of the ſpeech made in. defence of the Engliſh 
right to the fiſhery, by Sir Dudley Carleton, againſt 
Grotius ; and of this latter's complaint, of an in- 
ſinuation in that ſpeech, as if he was impriſoned to 
deter other from deiending his opinion, our author 
has theſe words: Dis bec ſuere non tam in Hugonem 
Grotium, quam in ipſum (quod perperam oftenditur) 
communionis marine jus naturale : cui expreſſias & 
fimplicius multi quam ipſe patrocinantur, tam dofe © 
ingenioſe nem3 f. Grotius too ſpeaks in the like 
handſome manner of Selden's work, in a letter from 
Paris this year (67). Ex Magna Britarria nihil habes 
boni, poſt marmora Arundeliana, niſi quod Johannes 
Seldenus, ſpectatum jam multis operibus ingenium, 
mare claufum addidit mari libero oppofitum, ſi forte 
legeris. Eo in libro multa ſane eruditione aſperſo, 
totum id mare quod ab Anglia ad littora uſque Hif- 
paniz, Galliz, Belgicæ, Germaniz, Daniæ, pater, 
AnMico regno jure proprictatis windicat. At nequis 
oftentamentum tantum ingenii putet, Extraordinario 
Bata vorum Legato, qu: nunc Londini eft, facta «ft 
per Regis Britannici Miniftros, eius juris denunciatio z 
ediftoque cautum eft, ne quis eum Seldeni /ibrum, alibi 
editum, in regnum importaret ||. In another letter alſo 
from Paris, May 7, 1636, he writes thus to his 
brother William Grotius : Seldenus ſanpſerit egre- 
gium libri ſui epiphonema, in quo locutiones meas figu- 
ratas oppoſuit ſertis. Ege vero illi & humano & 
erudito, quod me & humane & erudite trataverit, 
multum debeo. Epigrammate tamen boc puto me non 


- lefifſe jus amicitiæ, que inter nos eff : 


Ipſum compedibus qui winxerat Ennefigeum, 

E Graca Nerxes multus in hiſtoria, 

Lucullum, Latii, Xerxem dixere togatum, 
Seldenus Xerxes were Britannus erit. 


In the ſecond book of this treatiſe, cap. vii. our 
author endeavours to prove, that the words lin: 
Saxonicum, in the Notitia, which was under the 
domigion of the comes /ittoris Saxonici per Britanniam, 
comprehends, not only the Britiſh, but the oppoſite 
ſhore of Francg and Holland. The words &ztoris 
Saxomict being ent to /imitis tranſmarini. This 
Mr Somner thi is a miſtake of our author's, in 
not underſtanding rightly the words in the Notitia. 
Indeed, fays he, admitting lime for lilus, Britan- 
* nicus had been enough; nay, it had been proper, 
and only proper, without any further paraphraſe ſuch 
* as that of per Britanniam. But if we grant that 
the /ztus tranſmarinum Was the /imes, or limit, or 
* frontier, of the Britiſh maritime cayrgs dominion ; 
then of neceſſary conſequence, s, havens, 
* creeks, harbours, &c. on the coaſt one 


oppokite 


* 


Lee note (t) in 
the text. 


* and 


bus Hollander um, 
Kc. The im- 


into England was 
prohibited. 


* 


* Mare Claulum,, 
Lib. I. c. zxvi. 


+ Ibid. 


(67) Letter to 
Peireſc. dated 
Sept, 1690, 
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Dr: Wilkins. 
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hequer, and in the Court of Admiralty; the Engliſh foves- - 


reignty in the ſras being acknowledged by the Dutch, who payed the Kiog thirty thou- 


fand 


as ever with the oppoſers of it. 


for their permiſſion to fiſh in thoſe ſeas this year, and agreed to give an annual 
) Gineral Hi- tribute for the future (u) [GG. Ih the mean time, how 

*La himſelf, by this performance, in maintaining the 
the encroachment of foreigners, yet he was by no means well affected to the Court doctrine 


of the King's power, to levy money for this gurpoſe upon the ſubject, without their own 
conſent. He had been a confeſſor in that cauſe, 


prerogative of the Briciſh 


and contiq ued ftill as much out of humour 


Therefore, in the two enſuing Parliaments, of 1640 and 


1641, being returned for the Univerſity of Oxford, he both ſpoke and ated with the 
ſame ſpirit, not only in procuring ſatisfaction for himſelf and his fellow-fufferers, from 
the Court, but joined with the moſt violent, in proſecuting the Earl of Strafford and 
Archbiſhop Laud (w)[HH]. He was likewiſe very inſtrumental in depriving the Biſhops 


and all were appertaining to the Britons ; nor might 
* the Dutch, French, or thoſe of Britain Armoric, 
„then, or at any time fince, juſtly challenge or uſe 
them as their own, nor of right ſtir or put out 
to ſea by them, much leſs claim or have any toll, 
* tallage, tax, tribute, impoſt, wreck, or any other 
* cuſtoms or rights in any part of the maritime tracts 
there; nor yet might they or any other nations, 
without a treſpaſs, or as invaders of the Britiſh 
empire and dominions, paſs or repaſs by the channel 
though never fo near the tranſmarine ſhore ; nor, 
* but by curteſy of the Britons, make any other 
* nſe of it, which for all that I have ſeen or read, 
I cannot believe to hare been obſerved or praftiſed 
© in thoſe times (6$).” Dr Wilkins well obſerves, that 
this matter has been ſettled by treaties between the 
two nations, which are much more firm than the 
arguments of theſe learned men However, a Stateſ- 
man muſt not be unacquainted with them, in the 
view of being prepared in caſe of future diſputes, Arch- 
dracon Nicolſon tells us, that when our author penned 
this book, he was not ſuch anwinveterate enemy to 
the prerogative doctrine of ſhip- money as after 
words 5 for he profeſſedly afferts, that im defence 
of their ſovereignty at ſea, our Kings conſtantly 
practiſed the levying great ſums of money on their 
ſubjects, without the concurrence of their Parliamens, 
And he infinoates, that it was upon this account that 
the book was commanded by the King's council 
to be laid up as an ineſtimable jewel among the chore 
records which concerned the Crown. In anſwer to 
this, Dr Wilkins obſerves, that the levies for the ſup- 
port of the navy, till the end of Henry the Second's 
reign, are mentioned by our author, from the laws 
and ſtatutes of the times when he mentions t 
and *tis well known were not paſſed without conſent 
of the people ; ſo that there was no occafion for 
taking expreſs notice of the matter, and had it been 
otherwiſe underſlood at that time, when our author 
oppoſed the ſhip money without an act of Parliament, 
can it be imagined that his antagoniſls would have 
been filent on this head, and yet we do not find that 
this waz ever done or that this book was then ever 
objetted to him. It was afterwards + tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Merchmont Nedham, the ſcurrilous news 
writer, as Mr Wood calls him, who ſuppreſſed the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory, interlarding it with ſeveral treaſon- 
able comments and falſe gloſſes of his own ; beſides 
which, he added a few old evidences, ſuppoſed to be 
communicated to him by John Bradſhaw, of infamous 
memory. After the Reſtoration it was reviſed and 
corretcd by James Howel, rs 4 1 Royal. 
The book was attacked by Theodorus Graſwinckell, 
Knight of the order of St Mark, and Advocate of the 
Finances in Holland, in Findiciis Maris Liberi, Cc. 
(69); in which the author having taxed Selden 
with proftituting his pen to the ſervice of the Court- 
2 order to obtain his liberty, cites the 
ing words, as from + Burgus -Sair "ag 1 

rime integrum ofi:s ſcrip and s, ſays 
Golden, moſt . Non : virorum enim 


e buſynes in the Hou 


of 


fence, his Vindicie, &c. which we have often quoted in 
the courſe of this memoir, and of which ſomethin 
more will be remarked above at the end of the text. 
[GG] They agreed to pay an annual tribute for 
the future.] It would be a great miſtake to aſcribe 
this ſubmiſſion to the force of Vr Selden's arguments. 
They ſtood out till the «/tima ratio regum con- 
vinced them of their folly in oppoſing the claim ; 
and did not cooſent co it, till their whole fiſhing fleet 
had been deſtroyed by fixty of our men of war, under 
the command of the Earl of Northumberland ; an 


obſervation which no doubt had been made by Som- 


melſdyke, when he adviſed the States to ſoppreſs 
Graſwinckell's anſwer to Selden ; ſaying, that this 


affair mutt be decided by the ſword, and not by the (59) Hubern1 is 


pen Ea res non effect calami, ſed gladii (70). 
[HH] Archbiſhop Land] When the Canons, which 
had paſſed in Convac?tion after the [Short] Parliainent 


was diffolved in 1640, were called in que tion by the 


enſuing [Long] Parliament in the Houſe of Commons, 
the Archbiſhop thinking, poſſibly he might have 
ſome intereſt in Mr Selden, wrote to him the tollowing 
letter: 


* To mye much honored friend, Mr Joha Selden, 
* Theſe, Sal. in Chriflo. 


6 Worthy Sir, | 


I underſtand that the bufineſs about the late 
cannons will be handled againe in your Houſe to 
morrowe. | ſhall never aſke any unworthye thin 
of you; but give me leave to ſaye as followes. Te 
wee have erred in anye point of legalitye unknowne 
unto us, wee ſhall be hartelye ſorye for it, and hope 
that error ſhall not be made a cryme ; we heare, 
that ſhip-monye is layd aſyde as a thinge will dye 
of it ſelfe; and I am glad it will have ſoe quiett 
* a death. Maye not theſe unfortunate cannons be 
* ſuffered to dye as quietlye, without blemiſhinge 
* the Church, which bath to manye enemyes both 
* at home and abroad? If thiſs maye be, I heare 
* promiſe you, I will preſentlye humblye beſeech his 
* Majeſtye, for a licence to reviewe the cannons, and 
* abrogat them; aſſuringe myſelfe, that all mye 
* brethren will joyne with me to preſerve the pub- 
* licke peace, rather then that anye a& of ours ſhall 
* be thought a publicke grievance. And upon mye 
* credit with you, I had moved for thiſs licence at 
the verye firſt ſittinge of thiſs Parliament, but that 
* both myſelſe and others did feare the Honſe of 
Commons would ue offence at it, (as they did at 
* the laſt) and ſayde we did it on pu to prevent 
* them. r meane to ſpeake of thiſs 
e to morrowe, and that hath 
made me wright theſe lynes to you to lett you 
* knowe our meaninge and deſyers. And I ſhall take 
* it for a great kindnes to me, and a 
to the Church, if by your means the Houſe will 
be ſatisſied with thiſe, which is heare offered of 
abrogatinge. the cannons. 'To God's bleſſed pro- 


hearty ſoever Mr Selden ſhewed 
ſceptre, againſt 


H.#. Civil, pc 
3. C 6. is 


ſervice 


(72) E 


Petrum Bar. jille inter ſeetuli noſtri primicerios numerandus, & me- tection I leave you, and reſt, 
__ —— ori fortuna dignus, fati ſui infelicitate, carceris ſe non 
— afferto- f colowns erat. Hinc ut exiret, ſeque libertati ami/- * Your lovinge poor frend, 
rem. 1632. "fe redonandum ſperare daretur, animum ad ſcriben 1 
© Burgus n e November 29, 1640. W. Cant. 22 — 0 


14 fibi negotii credidit ſolum dari, 
placerent quos fecifſet ſabulas ; 


wi*h more truth, ſeſſion of he ln 
% 


] mean to move the Kihge thiſs daye for a licence, — nad 


Eſq; prin'ed i 
4 Bure. . | Neque f tantem ſucceſſus deſlituit |. And the * as within mentioned (71). — — Der 
Gf 5. 174. following year Selden publiſhed, in his own de+ Uonary. 

. * 


[11] A piece 
* 


of theif votes in Parliament, and i 


temporal juriſdiction. He likewiſe printed a piece, in 1642, in favour of the 


ty [III. and others upon the r and 
the 


oppoſed 


* 


III A piece in defence of the Preſbyterian parity. 
11 # paſſage 4 the annals "ef utychius, io] 
cerning the government of the Church of Alexandria. 
Our author printed it with this pompous title, Eutychii 
Eg yptis Patriarche Orthodexorum Alexandrini, Scrip- 
toris ut in Oriente admodum wetufti ac illaſtiris ita in 
Occidente tum pauciſſimis viſi, tum perraro auditi, Ec- 
cleſiæ ſue origines, ex eju/dem Arabico nunc primum typi: 
edidit, ac werfione & commentario auxit Johannes Sel- 


e. fi quid TUrBiDa Roma, 
Eleuet, accedar ; examenve improba in 1114 
Caſtiges tratina. —— Pas. 


In the preface he obſerves, that the diſputes about 
the order of Biſhops, turn greatly upon the authenticity 
of a paſſage in the eighty-fifth epiſtle of St Jerom, 
relating to the — of the Church of Alexan- 
dria 3 in which, any ſuperiority of order is expreſsly 
denied. He obtrudes this author as an Egyptian 
Bede, and makes no doubt but theſe annals were, 


for the moſt taken out of the archives of the 
Church of Alexandria ; whereas it , from the 
hiſtory of Abu! Fargjus, publiſhed Dr Pococke, 


that in the tenth century, when Eutyches wrote, there 
were no archives of that Church. For when the city 
was taken by the Saracens, many years before, in 
the reign of Sultan Omar ; his General, Annas Elmal, 
as by a particular order from his maſter, commanded 
all the books and writings in it to be ſent to the 
baths as fuel for heating them, where they were all 
conſumed. Eutyches was extremely ignorant in the 
eccleſiaſtical affairs of that time, to which Selden's 
paſlage relates; as is evident from the inſtance of 
Origen, than whom no perſon was more famous in 
the Church at that time, the latter part of the third 
century, when he flouriſhed ; yet Eutyches has thruſt 
him down to the middle of the fixth century, makes 
a Biſhop of him, and brings him to the Council of Con- 
ſtantinople, called by the Emperor juſtinian, to be 
there condemned. Selden had imbibed a 


opinion of this author from Erpenius, who, as he 


(72) Epid. 732. 


at Oxford, en 


ſays, gave him a copy of it at London; to whom it 
was recommended by Ifaac Caſaubon as a very uſe- 
ful wark. Selden, therefore, in the year 1652, 
prevailed with Dr Pococke to undertake a tranſlation 
of it, and put that, with the original Arabic, to preſs 
gaging to be at the whole expence of 
the edition himſelf. Dr Langbaine, Provoſt of Queen's 
college, was alſo defired by him to aſſiſt in the butineſs. 
This a from ſeveral letters of this laſt to Selden, 
in one of which (72), upon. Pococke's diſliking one 
of the characters of the Arabic font at Oxford, and 
deſiring him to procure a new puncheon and matrice, 
with five or fix pounds of letters, the requeſt was 
preferred to Selden, by Dr Langbaine, in the words 
of the Friars in Chaucer, who begged money for 
completing their cloyſter ; 

Now help Thomas, for him that harrow'd hell, 

Or elſe mote we all our books ſell. 


In another, wrote to Dr Pococke, preſently after 


Selden's death, Langbaine acquaints him, that he 
ſaw Selden the day before he died, who told me, ſays 


ke, in the hearing of one of his executors, Mr Hayward, 
how be had di of his im of Eutychius 
to you and myſelf; and ſo he did, by a codicil made 


to his will in June 1653. I mentioned to him, con- 
tinues the doctor, that he had often ſpoken of intended 
notes ; upon that, he gave orders, that all letters or 
notes concerning that author ſhould be delivered to us.” 
The codicil here mentioned runs thus: * Whereas 
there is in the preſs, at Oxford, Eutychius, Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, his annals, in Arabic and Latin, 
under the care of my loving friends Dr Gerard 
Langbaine and Dr Edward Pococke, Profeſſor of 
Hebrew and Arabic z if at the time of my deceaſe 
* there ſhould not be left by me, in the hands of 


* Dr Langbaine, money enough to pay for the 


* finiſhing of the work at the , my mind and 

* will is, that ſo much ſhall be given into his bands 

* to finiſh it, as he and Dr Pococke ſhall direct. 
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King's commiſſion of array [L LI this year, yet he aſſerted his 


of the tranſaions in the 


Ariſins Johanne Seldeno #7 


great upon which, being, as he faid, 


N. | 
* 


wi 


of Parliaments [XK KJ. But 


- 


over 
* And farther, that when the impreſſion is finiſhed, 
all and every the copies of the ſaid impreſſion be 
left wholly to the ſaid Langbaine and Pococke ; (73) Dr Large 
* to whom I give and bequeath them, . 4 8 
* which I think will be five hut 
There are indentures in my behalf, 


between the ſaid (74) It had been 
Dr Lan 


gbaine and the Printer, which direct before 


* buſineſs for the charge of the preſs (73).” Accor- E- 
dingly, Dr Pococke publiſhed the work in 1658, _ 
in two volumes folio; in the preface to which, | 
declares, that it was not undertaken by hi 


his own choice and inclination, but u 


ED. 


and that the author — abſurd accounts 22 the 


parts of the world, perſona who was 
as our Weſtern writers do commonly in thoſe of 


the Eaſtern. As to the ph of theſe annals, unte ins 


a true light (74). In juſtice to Selden, his 
was put before this edition, and underneath 1//u- 


warae]s Chorago. 
Whence the compiler of the Bodleian ca 


ſwers, Abs 
printed books, in 1674, imagined, that Selden Choroge, Du Pin 
this tranſlation, which was only finiſhed by Pococke, has made the 


ſame miftake in 
Bibl. Ecrlef. 
Tom. VIII. 


whereas the word choragus (75) expreſſes in a beautiful 
figure, that it was printed at Selden's . 

' (KK) And another upon the power and privileges 
of Parliaments.) Theſe are, 1. 4 diſcourſe concerning 
the rights and privileges of the Subject, in a conference 
defired by the Lords, and had by a Committee of beth 
Houſes, in the Year 1628. 2, The privileges of the 
Baronage of England when they fit in Parliament. 
3. 4 brief diſcourſe concerning the power of Peer: 
and Commoners in Parliament, in point of Judicature. 

(LL) The King's commiſſion of array.) Lord 

Clarendon afſures us, that our author * declared him- 
ſelf very poſitively with much ſharpneſs againſt it, as a 
thing expteſsly without any authority of law; the ſtatute 
ed; and diſ- 
courſed very much of the ill conſequence which might 
reſult by ſubmitting to it. He anſwered the ts 
which had been uſed to ſupport it, and y = 
vailed with the Houſe not to like a proceeding, whi 
they knew was intended to do them hurt, and to 
leſſen their authority. But his authority and reputa- 
tion prevailed much further than in the Houſe, and 
begot a prejudice againſt it in many well - affected 
without doors. When the King was informed of it, 
he was much troubled, having looked upon Mr Selden 
as well diſpoſed to his ſervice (76). We have in (75) Hit. of the 
the General Dictionary a letter of Selden's to Lord 1 — 
Falkland, wrote, after the vote againſt this commiſſion — 
had paſſed the Houſe, as follows: 


June 29, 1642. 
* That of the vote your Lordſhip ſpeaks of is true, 
as I preſume you by this time ſee in print. But in 
* wbatd it was grounded on my authority (which 
* doubtleſs goes here for little or nothing), you may 
* gbeſſe by this, that I was not in the Houſe at that 
* voteing, or any other time when any agitation or 
mention of it was there, till yeſterday, being 
Tueſday, when there was a declaration voted 
there to ſhew the reaſons of that vote. But it 
is true, that I was of the committee of Lords 
and Commons, to whom ſome ten days fince is was 
referred. And among the -reſt, my opinion (and 
that upon the beſt conſideration I could make) was, 
that it is againſt law ; and ſo is my opinion ſtill, 
which ſhall, as in all other things, change, when 
I ſhall be taught the contrary. Your ip had 
* ſooner received anſwere, if I could ſooner have 
put my reaſons together, and have them tranſcribed : 
As they are, I humbly thus offer them to you, and 
am moſt devotely, 


* Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
© and moſt affectionate Servant, 


ſome papers ia 
the hands of the 


J. S. (77). —— Ru 
* Is . 193 
MM) Tet 


(78) Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, 


. 


about 


he recei 
Parliament obſervi 
lowing year, with 


Lc 
the 


* 
« 


Brin . . +5 
ſame time, the Lord Keeper Littleton having + 


the Parliament, for the aſſumi x | wane to themſelves, 
Seal from him, intendi 


Sel 


it for 


the King. But that jealouſy appearing upon examination not to be well grounded [O O]. 


and our author havi 


ing, moreover, purged himſelf by his oath, on the fixth of June; 


1 a but he declined: © 
of that intention [VV]: yet ſome of the leading men in 

his conduct, took up a ſuſpicion of his being concerned, the fol- 
Waller the poet, in the deſign of delivering the city of London to 


when the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter was erected on the 12th of that month, he 
was appointed one of the lay-members, and frequently fat in it PPI. Soon after this he 


MM) Yet be afferted the King's prerogative over 
us nerd i The laſt 9 2 oble Hiſtorian 
informs us, that Lord Falkland, with his Majeſty's 
leave, wrote a friendly letter to Mr Selden, to 
know his reaſon, why, in ſuch a conjunRure, whate- 
ver his opinions were, he would oppoſe the ſubmiſſion 
to the commiſſion of array, which no body could 
deny to have had it's original from law, which 
many learned men ftill believed to be very legal, to 
make way for the eſtabliſhment of an ordinance 
concerning the militia, which had no manner of 
©* pretence to right. He anſwered this letter very 
* frankly, as a man who had believed himſelf in the 
right upon the commiſſion of array, and that the 
arguments he had uſed againſt it could not be 
© anſwered, ſumming up ſome of thoſe arguments in 
as few words as they could be comprehended in. 
© But then he did as frankly inveigh at the ordinance 
for the militia, which he ſaid was without any 


* ſhadow of law or pretence of precedent, and moſt 
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againſt the ordinance, which was to be conſidered 
upon a day then appointed ; and was moſt confident 
that he ſhould likewiſe overthrow the ordinance, 
which he confeſſed could be leſs ſupported ; and 
he did believe, that it would be much better, if 
both were rejected, than if either of them ſhould 
ſtand and remain uncontrolled. Bat his confidence 
ived him, and he quickly found, that they who 
ſuffered themſelves to be intirely rned by his 
when thoſe concluſions reſulted from it, 
W contributed to their own deſigns, would not 
at all be guided by it, or ſubmit to it, when it 
perſuaded that which contradifted, and would diſ- 
* appoint thoſe deſigns. And ſo upon the day ap- 
© pointed for the debate of their ordinance, when 
© he applied all his faculties to the convincing them 
of the illegality and monſtrouſneſs of it, by arguments 
© at leaftasclear and demonſtrable as his former had been, 
they made no impreſſion upon them, but were eaſily 
* anſwered by thoſe who with moſt paſſion inſiſted 
on their own ſenſe ; he had fatisfied them very well 
© when he concurred with them in judgment, but his 
« reaſons were weak, when he croſſed their reſolu- 
tions. So moſt men, concludes his Lordſhip, are 
© deceived in being too reaſonable ; concluding, that 
* reaſon will prevail upon thoſe men to ſubmit to 
* what is right and juſt, who have no other conſidera- 
© tion ＋ juſt, but as it ad vances their intereſt, 
or complies with their humour and paſſion (78). 
[NN] He declined the firſt overture of that inten- 


tion.) This is grounded upon the following letter, to 
72 , copied 
by the fame hand 2s the former ts Lord Falkiznd, from 
Mr Harding's papers. 


© My Lord, | | 
I received from his moſt excellent Majeſtic a 
command for my waiting on him at York ; and he is 


o 
* moſt graciouſly pleaſed to ſay, that I ſhould make as 
« much hafte as my health will permit. I have been 


for many weeks, my Lord, very ill, and am ſtill 
ſo infirme, that I have not ſo much as any hope of 
being able to endure any kind of travell, much leſs 
© ſuch a j Yet if that were all, I ſhould 
« willingly venture any loſs of myſelf rather than not 
perform my duty to his Majeſtie. But if I were 


* able to come, I call God to witneſſe, I have no 
* apprehenſion of any poſlibilitie of doing his Majeſtic 
© ſervice there. On the other fide, it is moſt probable 
* ap rather apparent, that a member of the Houſe 


* * 


cook 


* of Commons, and of my condition, by coming 
* thither, might thereby ſoon be a cauſe of ſome 
* very unſeaſonable diſturbance ; by this name, I call 
* whatſcever will, at this time, (as this would) doubt- 
* lefle, occaſion ſome further or other differences twixt 
* his Majeſtic and that Houſe. My legal and humble 
* affeQtions to his Majeſtie and his ſervice are, and ſhall 
de, as great and as hearty as any man's; and, there - 
fore, when I am able, [I ſhall really expreſſe them. 
* But I beſeech your Lordſhip, be pleaſed, upon what 
© I have here repreſented, to preſerve me from his 
* Majeftie's diſpleaſure, which I hope too, from his molt 
* excellent goodneſs towards me ; your Lordſhip's great 
and continual favours to me, imboldned me to make 
this ſuit ; which granted, will be a fingular happineſs 
* to, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
J. S. 


This letter is very agreeable to, and even confirms, 
Lord Clarendon's account of this affair; which is, 
that * the Lord Falkland and himſelf, to whom 
his Majeſty referred the conſideration of a praper 
perſon for it, did not doubt of Mr Selden's affection 
to the King ; but withal, they knew him ſo well, that 
they concluded he would abſolutely refuſe the place 
if it were offered him. He was, continues his Lord- 
ſhip, in years, and of a tender conſtitution ; he had 
for many years enjoyed his eaſe, which he loved; he 
was rich, and would not have made a journey to York, 
or have lain out of his own bed for any preferment 
which he had never affected (79). 

[OO] The ſuſpicion appeared not to be” well 
grounded.) Mr Waller was examined about it ; and 
* being aſked, whether Selden, Pierpoint, White- 
* locke, and others by name, were acquainted with 
that defign ; he anſwered, that they were not; but 
* that he came one evening to Selden's ftudy, where 
© Pierpoint and Whitelocke then were with Selden, 
© on ſe to impart it to them all ; and ſpeaking 
* of ſuch a thing in terms, thoſe gentlemen 
did ſo inveigh againſt any ſuch thing as treachery 
and baſeneſs, and that which might be the occaſion 
of ſhedding much blood, that he ſaid, he durſt not, 
for the awe and reſpect which he had for Selden 
© and the reſt, communicate any of the particulars 
* to them, but was almoſt diſheartned himſelf to 
proceed in it (80). 

PP] Sat in the Aſſembly of Divines.] Mr White- 
locke, who was himſelf a member, tells us, that in 
the debates of that aſſembly, Mr Selden ſpoke ad- 
mirably, and confuted divers of them in their own 
learning ; and ſometimes, when they had cited a texc 
of ſcripture to prove their aſſertion, he would tell 
them, per in your little pocket bible with gilt 
leaves, which they would often pull out and read, 
the tranſlation may be thus, but the Greek or the 
Hebrew ſignifies thus or thus ; and fo would often totally 
filence them ($1). Of this there are ſome inſtances : 
as when Gilaſſius Scotus, from Deuteronomy xvii. 12. 
endeavoured to prove there were two courts of Prieſts 
and Judges, and that there lay an from one 
to the other; Selden denied that two courts were 
intended by thoſe words. The Volgate, till forty 
years ago, read the place in queſtion ſo, Qui mon 
obediverit ſacerdoti, ex decrets Judicum morietur ; 
if this be the true reading, there is not the lealt 
ſhadow of two courts, as included there. If the 
Judges, in any inferior courts, were doubrful in their 
opinions ang went to Jerufalem for a ſolution therein, 
and brought back a ſolution of their doubt, and yet 
did not give judgment accordingly, they were put 

. # * 


* 


79) Hiſt. of the 
ebellion, as be- 


fore, 


(go) White- 
lo:ke's Memo- 
rials, p. 70. 
Lond. 1732, fol. 


(81) Idid. P. 77, 


(32) Li 
Cenuing 
mains, 
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took the Covenant, and, on the eighth of November, he entered upon the poſt of Keeper t 
of the Recards .in the Tower, at the appointment of the Parliament. wever, UPON 'fx Lords and 
(%) He had been the attaindery of — 
ne dowment of the Arabick lecture at Oxford, Mr Selden, always a friend to learm »Fair could be 
Hou of Com- fended the Profeſſor ri mag Los 
— iſhed his treatiſe De Anno. Civili & Calendario Fudaico the ſame year. In 4645, be At 1, andon 
=—_ was appointed a Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, but that commiſſion determined in a Pal te 


few days (v) ; and, u | ni- . 
mouſly Maſter of Trinity-hall in Cambridge [R R], with the direction and approbation 5c, © 


” of Warwick, 
of B. and Pelham. 


(32) Lighthoot's 
Genuine Re- 
mains. 


* 


to death. Thoſe Judges 


were called rebels by the 
law of the Hebrews-— 


the — of the Chriſtians 
aſſembling immediately after the Aſcenſion, Acts xi. 46. 
he gave this explication, that theywere 7225 xap]+ 17927 
zr i4p@, not as Chriſtians, but as Judaizing Gentiles, 
For the Jews, who were divided into Scribes and 
Phariſees, did not acknowledge the Chriſtians to 
belong to their nation; tis ſaid they were called 
Eſſenes Now the Jews of Jeruſalem, converted to 
the Chriſtian faith there, held themſelves obliged to 
obſerve the law of Moſes; and what wonder, if in 
this opinion they were conſtantly in the temple. 
Whence as there is ſaid to be four hundred and eighty 
ſynagogues in Jeruſalem, in Megillan, folio 73; 
ſeventy of which conſiſted at leaſt of ten families, 
as appears from Maimonides, DN; ſo the ſane 
cuſtom was obſerved by the Chriſtians ; and they 
divided themſelves into different ſynagogues or aſſem- 
blies. After the manner of Jews, they at the 
temple ; after the manner of Chriſtians, they broke 
bread, zar o; 92) IVA the houſe of the 
ſyna e was ſome houſe ſet apart for this uſe ; as 
to preſerve the Chriftians in Jeruſalem, rh x; 
UTup©&c, ſo no houſe could be called his own by 
any Chriſtian ; but in this place xa7' oixov means 
the houſe Where all had public prayer. —When the 
diſcourſe turned upon Acts ii. about the different 
languages heard at Pentecoſt, ſome aſſerted that it 
was only different dialects of the ſame language, 
which yet was underſtood by all: Selden contradicted 
them, and ſaid, that variety of ges was not 
neceſlary in the miniſtry of holy things; and that, 
except in the words of the woman taken in adultery, 
and of the 'facerdotal benediftion, which are pro- 
nounced in Hebrew, the benediQtions in the temple were 
made in any language that was underſtood by the people. 
That the Heffeniftic Jews, wherever they were diſ- 
perſed, ſpoke in the Greek language; and Phabe is 
affirmed by Druſius to be ignorant of the Hebrew; 
that when a Judge, to be admitted into the Sanhe- 
drim, was required to be inſtructed in the knowled 
of LXX lan , it was to be underſtood that 
muſt 


be 


various languages. Synagogues of 
the freedmen, Grecians, c. manifeſt a diverſity of 
nations, and why not therefore a diverſity of languages. 
That in Acts vi. a plain and evident diſtinction is 


made between the Helleniſts and the Hebrews living 
ſeparately at that time, when all things were common. 
Here we ſee how good a reaſon Cleveland, the Poet, 


had for the following words in his mixt afſembly : | 


And Selden is a galliard by himſelf, 
And well may be; there's more Divines in him 
Then in all this their Jewiſh Sanhedrim ($2). 


[22] He procured a reſtitution, &c.) This was an 
any about forty pounds a 33 Budd's 
paſtures, in the pariſh of Bray, in. Berkſhire. John 
Greaves acquainted Selden with the injury done by 


this ſeizure to his friend Dr Pococke, then Arabic 


Profeſſor, appointed by the Archbiſhop himſelf; and 
begged his intereſt in the matter. Ne body could be 
more ready than Selden was, to grant the requeſt ; 
he told Mr Greaves, that he had a due ſenſe both 
of the injuſtice and ſcandal of the proceeding, and 
that the perſons concerned in it could have no coun- 
tenance for it, from the order of Parliament, by 
which they pretended to act; for the ſequeſtration 
appointed by that order could only relate to particular 
perſons, as Teivs and Sempronius, (that was his ex- 
preſſion) and not to corporations, which was the caſe 
of theſe lande. He alſo promiſed, that he would 
himſelf ſearch the rolle, where this donation was 
recorded, and make the Bett uſe of it he could when he 


had found it. Accordingly, he afterwards commended 
the matter to ſame of the leading men of that time, 
with much earneſtneſs, with whom he had a confider- 
able intereſt, and by their means this donation was 
at length reftored to Dr Pococke, about the middle of 
the year 1647, after it had been detained from him 
about three years (33): . 8 

(RR) He was elected Maſter of Trinity-Hall ia 
Cambridge.) Some time after the election, Selden, 
deferring his anſwer, not being, as it ſeems, deter- 
mined in his mind about the „to which he 
was ſollicited by ſeveral of his friends ; the Fellows 
of the ſociety ſent him the following Latin letter : 


Clariſſime Vir, 


* Cuni primum te in ram aulz Trinitatis 
* cooptavimus, illud nobis ſolum incubuiſſe arbitrati 


* ſumus, ut uno eodemque negotio collegio magiſtrum, 
© rei literariz ornamentum, & academiz patronum, 
we _ ium proſpiceremus. Qua quidem in re 
e quam ſummis utriuſque ordinis viris viſum fit 
electionis noſtræ album calculum adjicere, nihil 
* denique reſtare 2 niſi ut defideriis noſtris 
* graviſlima, jam Pan-Anglii hujus authoritate munitis 
; — & voluntatem tuam, adhuc fluctuantem 
© in utilitatem, atque commodum noſtrum dirigi ac 
* defigi patiaris. Te igitur repetitis denuo votis 
ambimus, ut & nos tanti ſenatus judicio fruamur, 
& tu ſuffragiis tandem noftris ſupremam manum 
imponas : in cujus omnino poteſtate eſt, ne orbi- 
tatem noſtram importune lugeamus. Fruſtra ſtatu- 
torum interpretamentum ſollicitamus, cum am- 

lifimus ille conventus (nifi ipſe nobis teipſum 
invideas) ſocietatem noftram ditioni tus addixerit. 
Satis cum modeſtia tua certatum eſt, ad humani- 
* tatem tuam provocamus, quam fi expugnari demum 
* fiveres curatum erit, ne aut noſtris nos obſequii 
© aut tu te facilitatis pamiteat. Fac quod te factu- 
rum & ſperamus & ardemus, vir exoptatiſſime, ut 
te præſentem cominus ſalutemus, quem eminus mirat ĩ 
fſumus ; ut qui, in Edeno ſecuri fui in Seldeno 
* felices eſſe poſſimus. 


© Humillimi tui elientes. 


And to leave nothing undone, that might be done, 
to teſtify their ardent defires to have this honour, 
they denounced the election to the Chancellor of the 


univerſity, the Earl of Holland, in form, for his rati- 


fication, to this effect, That the Maſterſhip of the 
ſaid Hall being vacant by the death of Thomas 
Eden, the late Maſter, on the eighteenth of July ; 
they, the Fellows, or at leaſt the major part of them, 
aſſembled for the choice of a new Maſter, and due 
being had for a fit for the ſame, did, 
on the twenty-third of the month, dire& their 
votes upon John Selden, Eſq; Therefore, ſay they, 
and becauſe it did and doth belong to your office, 
we have ordered Robert Wiſeman, LLD. William 
Forth, and John Begs, LLB. jointly and ſeverally 
to appear before you, and peſent our election and 
this inſtrument of it to you. In witneſs whereof, we 
have ſet our common college ſeal to theſe preſents, 
dated 19 Auguſt, 1645. | 
Dr Wilkins obſerves, it does not appear what 
moved Selden to make this refuſal ; and is of opinion, 
that it was not, however, aut of any ſecret hatred 
to the Clergy, ſince, though he denied the Clergy's 
divine right to their poſſeſſions, he was very zealous for 
maintaining them in their rights eſtabliſned by the 
laws of England. One would be apt to think, from 
this reaſon of the doctor's, that he miſtakes Trinity- 
hall for Trinity-college, which indeed is a ſociety 
chiefly of Clergy, and the Maſter alſo obliged to be 
in Orders; a reaſon ſufficient for Selden's refuſal ; 
- whereas, 
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many occaſions, both this and the following year [T TJ. He was greatly diſpleaſed wich 


the 
among other things, be diſcovered the author, via. Rich. de Winchedon, of the Year- book in the time of Edward II. 
printed in 1638, fol. in purſuance of a particular recommendation of Judge Hale, from a manuſcript authenticated 


® In this plece, 
which was 
Mr Selden. Preface to that Ter- beck. 
Lawyers, 


whereas, Trinity-hall is a foundation appropriated 
to the ſtudy of Civil and Canon Law, and entirely 
conſiſting of ſuch Fellows ; and, therefore, Selden's 
obſtinacy muſt be attributed to the cauſes aſſigned by 
Lord Clarendon, for his opinien, that he would have 
refuſed the Great-Seal, which was defigned for him ; 
otherwiſe ſeveral particular motives concurred to 
incline him to make this acceptance of the Mafterſhip ; 
beſides it's being a ſociety dedicated to his ſtudy, 
he muſt have been well acquainted, and probably 
have had ſome degree of friendſhip with Dr Eden, not 


ſo much on account of his eminence in his profeſſion, 


($4) See a further 
account of this 
worthy perſon, 
in Ward's Lives 
of the Profeſſors 
of 3 
, 240, 

= of which he 
was ſome time 


Law Profeſſor. 


($5) He died 
Nov 2, 1610; 
and his Will is 
dated OR, 28, 
preceding, 


686) Wilkins. 


(37) Dr Hill, 
of Trini- 

ty-college, and 

Vicechancellor 


— 
curing this 
fition in favour 
of the Univerſity. 
Faneral Sermon, 
by Dr Tuckney. 


as that the doctor had fat in the Houſe of Commons 
with him in every Parliament, notwithſtanding he 
he was Chancellor to Dr Matthew Wren, Biſhop of 
Ely, from the firſt year of King Charles's reign, and 
lately had been joined with him in the committee for 
examining into the complaints againſt the Lord 
Marſhal's court, or Court of Honour, October 4, 1640 ; 
and in 1643, in that for ing the affairs of the 
Admiralty. The doctor had likewiſe taken the 
Covenant as well as Selden, had been a ſingular bene- 
factor to his college, and effectually ſaved them from 
thoſe injuries which had been voted to other colleges, 
and which is well hinted in the concluſion of the 
Fellows letter above ciftd, as an inducement for 
Selden to take them under his protection; U? gui in 
Edeno ſecuri fuimus, in Seldeno felices efſe poſſimus. 
[SS] He ſecured a donation of Archbiſhop Bancroft" s 
to — The Archbiſhop, by his Will (85), 
bequeathed the books in his ſtudy to the Arch- 
biſhops his ſucceſſors, upon this condition, that his 
immediate ſucceſſor ſhould give his bond, or other ſe- 
curity, that he woold leave them entire, and without 
embezzlement, to his ſucceſſor, and ſo on, from one 
to another, for ever ; but if his ſucceſſor ſhould refuſe 
to give ſuch ſecurity, then he bequeathed them to his 
Majeſty's new · erected college at Chelſey, but condi- 
tionally again, that the ſaid college was finiſhed in fix 
years after his deceaſe ; and, if that did not take ef- 
fe, then to the univerſity of Cambridge. Whether 
his ſucceflors, Abbot and Laud, gave the ſecurity de- 
manded, or no, is uncertain ; , the books 
2 — — — time, when ay — 
gn ildi having been e, 
Kr 


den, of his own mere motion, and without any appli- 


cation at all, ſuggeſted to the univerſity their right to 
the ſaid books; and, 
not only Archbiſhop Bancroft's books, but likewiſe 
his ſucceſſor Abbot's, were delivered into the poſſeſ- 
fion of the univerſity. However, after the Reſtora- 
tion, when Archbiſhop Juxon demanded them back, 
and he dying in a ſhort time, his ſucceſſor Sheldon 
purſued the demand, as founded upon Bancroft's Will, 
they were reſtored to the Archbiſhop, and remain ſtill 
in the library at Lambeth (86). The univerſity of 
Cambridge wrote ſome letters of thanks to Selden on 
this on, in one of which they expreſs themſelves 
thus: Ziad propenſi/ſimum in nos animum non parum 
commendare poſfit, quod preter ſpem expeftationem- 
gue omnem quaſi Deo quoyiam procurante dormientibus 
fere bac evenerint, idemque dies & confiliiim tuum, & 
feliciſſinem eventum obtulerit. And in another letter 
they write as follows: Tua primum ſolertia hunc theſau- 
rum nobis detexit, tua animi benevolentia academia vo 
vit, tuis auſpiciis & diligentiæ ſuffragia omnium adju- 
Hicarunt (87). 

[TT] He was very ſerviceable to Oxford on many 
occaſions ] The committee was appointed May 1, this 
year; and on the 15th a citation was fixed by the viſi- 
tors upon the doors of the Convocation houſe, appoiat- 
ing both the Proftors, and all the Heads of colleges, 
to appear before them in that place, on the 19th of 
the next month, between the hours of nine and eleven 


in the morning; when it happened, that Harris, Ong 


(] This committee confifted 


by his direction and aſſiſtance, 


by 
20 Lords and 49 Commaners, fix of whom were 


of the Viſitors, preaching before them at St Mary's, 
held them till paſt eleven. Upon which, the Vice- 
chancellor, Dr Samuel Fell, having ten a teſtimo- 
nial of the attendance of thoſe that had been ſummoned, 
atteſted on the place in due form by a publick notary, 
immediately diſmiſſed the aſſembly. However, the 
citation being renewed, both Dr Fell and the reſt were 
ejected ; among theſe was Dr Payne, Hebrew Profeſ- 
ſor, and Canon of Chriſt-Church. Selden, upon the 
death of Dr Morris, the Hebrew Profeſſor, next year, 
procured an order from the committee, appointing 
Dr Pococke to ſucceed him in that Profeſſorſhip, and 
to Dr Payne's Canonry. There are ſeveral letters ex - 
preſſing Selden's protection to the univerſity, in his 
Life by Dr Wilkins; and a long one upon this occa- 
ſion, in which they applied to him as their only hope 
and refuge. In one of theſe letters, Dr Gerard Lang- 
baine, dated March 20, 1648, writes thus: Notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe common endearments, by which you 
have purchaſed ſo great an intereſt in their diſconſolate 
univerſity. However, the condition of this place 
be now ſo deſperate, that /a/us ip/a ſervare non poteſt ; 
yet we are all abundantly ſatisied in your unwearied 


care and paſſionate endeavours for our preſervation. 
We know and confeſs, | 


— . Pergama dextra 
Defendi poterant etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 
Of this we are confident, next under God's, it muſt 
be imputed to your extraordinary providence, that we 


have ſtood thus long. You have been the only be/li 
mora, and 


Quicquid apud noſtræ ceſſatum eff mania Troje 


Hectoris (I cannot add Znexque, for he had ne 
ſecond) n victoria Graium | 
Ha ſit. 


By your good acts and prudent manage, our ſix months 
have 82 into two years, and it has been 
thus far verified upon us by your means, 


Nec capti potuers capi. 


In another letter, after this, it appears, they did 
not abſolutely deſpair of his being able to ſerve them. 
Naluit deſperatiſſimam valetudinem medicine præri- 
pue quam Deus & quatus inTeg!, Te adflante & ſal- 
vere jubente, adbuc denuo non diffidimas inſtauraturi ſunt 
clienti, fimul ac matri tux, 


Arademie Oxonienſ *. * Wilkins Liſe, 


Pococke was ſummoned, it is faid, by the Viſitors, 
to take the Covenant; upon which, his friend Greaves 
wrote to Selden, who adviſed neither to provoke them, 
nor to give them any advantage by appearing before 
them, but to keep out of the reach of their q - 
ſtaff, which would ſtrike down all before it, and againſt 
which there was no ward, but ſuffering or complying. 
Pococke's name being returned to the committee, as 
one that contemned their authority, Mr Greaves found 
the ſame continuance of affection from Selden as formerly: 
but he complained greatly of ſuch injuſtice and wilful 
baſeneſs, as made him weary of ſtriving againſt the 
ſtream, tho? he ſaid he deſpaired not entirely of doing 
Pococke ſome good. As Pococke, it is certain, was ne- 
ver before the Viſitors upon this occaſion, and yet 
kept his place, Dr Timothy Halton being aſked about 
it, ſaid, the Viſitors never had the opportunity of 
prefling the Covenant apon any members of that uni- 
verfity, nor was any removed for not taking it. That 
though, in their commiſſion in 1647, the clauſe of. 
tendering the Covenant was inſerted, yet that come. 

miſſion 


upon to draw-his 


to engage him thereto. Aſter this, the management of publick affairs fell into bands, 
upon whom: gur author had ns be therefore ſpent his time altogether in his 
gratify His own 


ſtudy, where he. was ſure both to 


— it, notwithſtanding 


be pre 
Cromwell employed his utmoſt inter 


private humour, and at the ſame time to 


do eminent ſervice to the publick. In 1650, he printed his firſt book De Synedriis 


Prefefuris Hebreorum [UU]. He proſecuted 
to which he added a ſecond book in 1653, and in the interim 
face to the Decem Scriptores Anglicane, containing an account 

remarks upon their ſeveral hiſtories in folio (46). 


this fubjeR as long as he lived afterwards ; 
bliſhed, in 1652, a pre- 
thoſe writers, with ſome 
In 1653, he publiſhed his Vindiciæ 


ſecundum. integritatem exiſtimationis ſux, &c. and made his Will the ſame year. In the 
beginning of 1654, being near ſeventy years old, he began to decline very ſenfibly, and 
in ſome months grew apprehenſive of his approaching diſſolution; when, ſending for 


Dr Uſher and Dr 


rard Langbaine, he diſcourſed with them upon the vanity of learning, 
and declared, that all his hopes of ſalvation was upon the promiſes in Scri 


pture. Not long 


after, having a mind to make ſome alterations in his Will, he wrote a letter to his friend 


Bulſtrode Whitelocke, Eſq; in theſe terms: 
My Lord, 


I am a moſt humble ſuicor to your Lordſhip, that you would be pleaſed 


that I might 


* have your preſence for a little time tomorrow or next day. Thus much wearies th 
* moſt weak hand and body of your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, | 


J. SELDEN (cc). 


This letter is dated November 10, 1654, from White. Friars. He had reſided for ſome 
years in the Friary-houſe there, being poſſeſſed of it in the right of Elizabeth, Counteſs- 
dowager of Kent, who had appointed him executor of her Will, having before, from the 


firſt of her widowhood, committed the management of her affairs to him “. 


Mr White- 


locke came according to his requeſt, but found his weakneſs fo much increaſed, that he 


4 Mentioned in 
bis Will. Mr 
Wood has given 
2 very particular 
deſcriprion of the 
vault in which 


he was buried. 


preaching his funeral ſermon, 


miſſion was vacated ; and in the next, granted Novem- 
ber 28, 1648, the clauſe was omitted by the intereſt 
of Mr Selden (88). Mr Wood, who ſays this clauſe 
was inſerted likewiſe in the ſecond commiſſion, tells us, 
that this commiſſion was clandeſtinely obtained, only 
fix or ſeven of the committee being preſent. It is not 
unlikely, that Mr Selden was one 7 the abſent mem- 
bers ; and, upon hearing what had been done, might 
procure either a revocation, or an order for this clauſe, 
which required the taking of the Covenant not to be 
put in execution (89). Dr Pococke was not the on 
perſon who felt the effet of Mr Selden's friend- 
ſhip in theſe times ; for, when Mr Greaves was ejected, 
this friend reſcued the cheſt of his papers and mathe- 
matical inſtruments from the hands of the ſoldiers, and 
procured them for the owner (go). 

(UU] De Synedriis & Prefeturis Hebraorum. 
Amorg many other - fingular notions ſtarted in this 
treatiſe, he ſpeaks of theſe Courts aſſembling before 
Moſes ; to which Sir John Marſham (91) remarks, that 
it does not appear that any of the Patriarchs before 
Moſes, exerciſed any forenſic juriſdiftion, and much 
leſs that Courts of Law were conſtituted in the cities 
and villages: that the family of Heber, from Sem to 
Abrabem, lived in Meſopotamia, and that it was not 
ſufficiently clear that they were /ui juris; that the po- 
ſterity-of Abram were in continual peregrination, till 
they were ſettled in Egypt, where they were far from 
having their own laws ; that there was no republick of 
the Hebrews, no courts of Judicature, nor forenſic 
praQtice, before they came out of Egypt; that the laws 
concerning the Judges were given at Marab, where 


) Pococke's 
874 


489 Wood's Hi- 
fiory and Anti- 
quities of Oxford. 


See 
_w_—_ article. 


(91) In Canone 
Chronico, p. 182. 


* I gens them flatutes and judgments. Exod. xv. 25. 


VI] He wrote en inſcription for his monument.] 
It was drawn up in theſe terms: * Natus eft 16 Dec. 
* Salvingtoniz, qui viculus eſt Terring, oppidi in Suſ- 
* ſexia maritimi, in ædibus Lacizs ibi dictum, parenti- 
bus honeſtis, Johanne Seldeno Thome filio (qui 1 * 
6 natus, ſeptuagenarius obiit) & Margarita Ba- 
* kera, Thomæ an + a Ruſhington, ex equeſtri 
in Cantia Bakerorum familia oriundi filia unica & he- 
a „quibus primogenitus erat & heres. Fratres ha - 
* buit ex hiſce — Georgium & Henricum, in cunis 

VOL. VI. No. 302. 


% 


] * Regem habuere & nullum. Denatus 


was not able to perform his intentions. He died the laſt day of November, 1654, and 
was buried, according to his own requeſt t, in the Temple-church, Archbiſhop Uſher 


He wrote an inſcription for his monument V, which 
was found in the fame box with his Will (4d). By this laſt it appeared that he died very 


rich [XXI], as well in other effects, as in books and monuments of literature. Theſe he 


. bequeathed 


* mortuos ; ſororem unicam Mariam, Johanni Ber- 
* nardo & Goring enuptam. Literis puerilibus in 
* ſchola Ciceſtrienſi publica Oxonium amandatus eſt ; 
* ubi, in Aula Cervina, diſciplinis academicis per ali- 
_ 2 annos incubuit. Jus illic Anglicanum ultro af- 
* fetans, primo Hoſpitii Cliffordenſis Londini, deinde 
Interioris Templi, Maii 1604, Socius admiſſus eſt : 
non indiligenter loci ſtudiis, nec infeliciter, operam 
navavit; ſed genio ſuo indulgentior, nec moleſtiis fo- 
renfibus ſatis idoneus, ad alia, ut explorator, ſe contalit. 


y * Amicitiis cujuſque ordinis, optimis, doctiſſimis, am- 


!iſimis, etiam & illuſtrifimis, nec paucis beatus frue- 
tur 1, nec fine ſummis procacium aliquot veritatis 
* & libertatis juſtæ oforum inimicitiis. quas graviſſimè 


© ſed viriliter perpeſſus eſt. Comitiis Parliamentariis Si 


* 'ut Burgenſis ſæpius intererat, etiam & in illis quz & 
anno 
, hie prope fitus eſt (92). 

[XX] He died very rich.) It appears by his Will, 
dated July 11, 1653, that his eſtate in land confiſted 
of the manor, lordſhip, or Grange, of Cheadle in 
Staffordſhire, and of diverſe lands, tenements, and he- 
reditaments, in Cheadle ; and alſo of one third part of 
certain lands, tenements, and hereditaments, in the 
county of Lincoln. The whole of theſe, as well as all 
his perſonal eftate and ſums of money belonging ta 
him, either in his own right, or as executor of the laſt 
Will and Teftament of the Lady Elizabeth, late Coun- 
teſs-dowager of Kent, he bequeathed, after diſcharging 
his funeral expences, debts, and legacies, to his exe- 
cutors, Edward Heyward, of Reyfsham in Norfolk, 
Eſqz John Vaughan, of Troeſcoed in the county of 
Cardigan, Eſq; Rowland Jewks the elder, Eſq; all of 
the Inner-Temple ; and Matthew Hale, of Lincoln's- 
Inn, Eſq; to be divided equally among them. Biſhop 
Burnet having obſerved, that Judge ,Hale raiſed big 
fortune from a hundred a year, to near nine hundred, 
aſſures us, that a conſiderable part of this increaſe was 
the ſhare he had in Selden's eftate. Befides the lega- 
cies mentioned. in remark [4], and thoſe taken notice 
of in remark [TT], be bequeathed to the College of 
Phyficians in London, Hippocrates's Aphoriſms in Ara- 
bic, and ſuch pieces of Galen as he had in Arabic, 

40 | acd 
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ins, in bis pre» 
face, bas given 
us a diſſertation 
of Rudd, keeper 
of the Durham 
lib-ary, aſſerting 
the Hiſtory of 
the Church of 
Durham to Si- 
mon Dunelmen- 
fs, Monk and 
Præcentor of 
chat monaſtery, 
again Selden, 
who aſcribes it to 
Tergotus Prior 
of the ſame mo- 


He lived in a 
con jugal way 
with her, un- 
married, Wold 
and Wilkins, 


(44) Langbaine's 
Letter to Dr Po- 
cocke, in the 
Life of the latter, 
prefixed o his 
Engliſh Works, 
by Leonard 

T wells. 


+ Among theſe 
was Orotius, Pei- 
res k, Salma ſius, 
Fochat t. Pricæus, 
Pet t, Gerard 

Voſſius, Imperia- 
li, Holſtenius, 

Rivet, Golius, 

Cronovius, Dan, 
Heinkus, Bacle- 


rus, Spiselius, 


let) Mr Wood 
fays, the Uni- 
verfity received it 
in the year 1659. 
Hiftory and An- 
tiquities of Ox- 
ford, under the 
account ef the 
Bodician Library. 
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other wi the choiceſt 
in do well, 
O 


ſales it 
ſore 


any common ma Go w 
© lick library, or of college in 
in honour to Mr Selden's . to 
ſociety of the Inner- Temple, of which 
removed to ſome chambers ia the Ki 
ſociety neglecting. for the ſpace of 


body to their worthy benefactor [Z Z]. 


and the firſt book of Avicen in Arabic, and allo all and 
every other books, among his manuſcripts, of the 
oriental tongues, written upon Phyfick or > 
Theſe legacies are left in a codicil annexed to his Will, 
and of the ſame date with it ; after which he proceeds 
in theſe words: * Item, Whereas the Right Honou- 


* rable the Lady Elizabeth, late Counteſs Cowager of 


* Kent, did put to ſchool in Holland, under the care 
* of Mr Francis Junius, William Lyddell, a young 
* boy, to be 3 up there, and made fit for ſome 
* courſe of life; 

+ years, I give and bequeath to him, for his mainte- 
* nance and education yearly, to begin at the firſt half 
year after my deceaſe, the ſum of 50 J. until he be 18 
« years old, if he ſhall ſo long live, and no longer: or 


* othewiſe, and if he the ſaid William Lyddell, ſhall live 


until he be of the ſaid age of 18 years, then I give and 
«* bequeath to him the ſum of 500 J. for a ſtock to ſet 
* up with for himſelf, or otherwiſe to enjoy it for his beſt 
advantage. Item, And whereas Jane Lyddell, fiſter 
to the ſaid William Lyddell, was put to be an ap- 
* prentice with „ in St Martin's; if 
+ ſhe ſhall live to be out of her apprenticeſhip, I give 
and bequeath unto her, the ſaid Jane, the fam of 
« 3007. for a portion to marry her with. Item, My 
* will and defire is, that my ſervants of my family be 
* competently maintained with diet together in my 
* houſe, for ſome f| after my deceaſe, under the 
direction of my t William Richardſon ; and 
* that every one of them have the whole half- year's 
« yages, for that half- year current wherein I hall 
* happen to die. Item, I give and bequeath to my 
* ſervant, Thomas Gill, 300 J. and to my fervants, 
* James Gill, William Richardſon, and Clement La- 


* yander, 100 J. a piece, to of them. Item, 
* To Philip Rumball, of Sileſko in ordſhire, 100 J. 
Item, to Snead, my porter, 5o J. All theſe, 


* and the aforeſaid ſums, to be paid within three 
* months after my deceaſe. Item, I give and be- 
* queath to Mrs Rachel Caſewell, widow, fince 
* Mrs Williamſon, the ſum of 500/. Item, To 
Mrs Lucy Longueville, the ſum of 100/. to Mark 
Lemon, 100 J. to Anne 1 pay 100 J. All theſe 
* ſams 1 deſire may be raiſed and paid within three 
* months after my deceaſe. Item, I give unto Wil- 
* liam, Lord Marquis and Earl of Hertford, my cry- 
* ftal cabinet, with the two caſes thereto belonging, 
together with all the agate ſtones, and the reſt that 
* are in it. Item, I give and bequeath to the Ri 
* Hon Al Earl of Northumberland, a baſon and 
* ewer of filver gilt in yellow caſes, the one marked A, 
the other B. Item, to the Right Hon. Jocelyn 
* Lord Piercy, my cryſtal ſhip, a galley, with all it's 
* tackling, and the caſe belonging to it; together 
* with my ſquare nicomy marble table, ſet in ebony 
* and ivory. Item, To Sir Thomas Cotton, Hart. a 
* dozen of ſilver De 
* bours, in a 5 „ marked G; and a cryſtal 
kind of flagon, ſet in filver gilt, marked H, in a 
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ve years, to provide 
they gave it to the univerſity of Oxford [77], 
leian Library for it's reception (ee), and al 


ing now paſt the age of twelve 


mond, and ſome other beſides (93). 


EFT] They gave it to the univer ore the mueum of 
Dr Gerard Langbaine, in a letter to — 
ſoon after Selden's death, faich, 


SIR, 

I came here only time enough to fee and fpeak with 
our good friend Mr Selden, who died on Thurſday 
night, about 8 O clock. Yeſterday I had the fight of 
ſo much of his Will as concerns the univerſity. He 
has given to our publick library all his manuſcripts 
of the oriental tongues, and Greek, not otherwiſe 
Pony diſpoſed of ; and all his Rabbinical and 

almudical books, which are not there already, or 
not of the fame edition. Theſe to be taken out of his 
Hbrary by you and myſelf. Item, AH his marble ſta- 
rues, heads, and Greek pieces, to be conveyed to Ox- 
ford at the charge of his executors, and there placed 
on the walls of the library (94). The executors are, (94) He gave 
Juſtice Hales, Mr Vaughan, Mr Heyward, and Mr _w 2 —— 
Jewx, who defire that you would ſpeedily repair hi- — Rs done 
ther, to view and ſelect what belongs to the univer- ia colours, toge= 
ſity, before his library be otherwiſe meddled with. ther with a ſea- 
And to that purpoſe, I have written to the Vicechan- ©99P*'s of their 
cellor and Mr Barlow, to ſend up the moſt perfe& ca- — 
talogue of the publick library, 2 our direction, and were both taken 
the executors ſatisfaction. To their diſcretion he hath by zn Englih 
left all the remainder of his books, not otherwiſe par- commander. who 
ticularly bequeathed, either to be divided among tf reed en” 
themſelves, or to be fent to the unirerfity, or ſome great ranſom, and 
college or colleges, as they ſhall think fit. Bifhop would not part 
Burnet tells us, The executors were a little put to it, with it. 
* in making this donation to the univerfity, without 
Will of their deceaſed friend. Mr Sel- 


brary to that univerſity, and had left it fo by his 
Will ; but having occafion for a manuſcript which 
to their library, they aſked of him a bond 
J. for it's reſtitution. This he took ſo ill 
at their hands, that he firack out that part of his 
| had given them his library, and 
with ſome paſſion declared they ſhould never have it. 
The executors ſtuck at this a little ; but having con- 
ſidered better of it, came to this reſolution : That 
they were to be the executors of Mr Selden's Will, 
and not of his Paſfon. There was the more room (oc) Bornet's 
for ſuch a conſtructĩon in favour of the aniverſity, if it Life of Sir Mat- 


: 


1 
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ght be true what we find in the Hifory of the Bodleian Li- 1 797 


brary, prefixed to the manuſcripts of England and Ire- — 
land, the writer of which declares, he knew nothing 
of ſuch a ſtory as is told by Biſhop Burnet, there being 
no publick evidence of it ; but that it appeared from 
the univerſity regiſter, that Mr Selden had the liberty 
him in 1654, of borrowing any book out of 
the library, upon condition that he ſhould take no 
more than three at a time, and give a bond of 100 J. 
to reſtore them within a year. | 


- Bibliothecz Bodleianz 
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of his other pieces 
made ſevetal re- 
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ir is welk the cite al che K. in bix time ; but | | 

neg ee ES a eb 

r- . n Vet he is allowed to 

d e 1 1. 1 „e. which he leſt, that 

— drm ety ein, Fo ih Oe 7 25 e (0B), 
* oO E 0 

To which was added. Dug A e 4 + cee of Ergo, hag 


Enghand, from the Nora u Conqueſt: In 1673, r Lord: Keepers of 


| Jebamis Sehen Aug Li de Nummis; in quo anti 

pretio ejus que nunc 7 in we. Mic acl ii 

name was abuſed, by ferting it to that ſugerfi 
eden betdre 


4 0 

and had been he was born. 725 Ia 225 , Dr Adam Littleman, toge- / The 
ther with his Engliſh tranſlation of Jani As lorum facies 5 publiſned the two fol- e 
lowing pieces of our author; one, Of the Original of Ecclefiatical Furiſdifion of Tefta- Fern. it wa 


ments ; and the other, Of the Di » of or Adminiſtration of Inteſiates Goods, In 168 2 
— 2 . of bi E. publiſhed a a pieck in 40. intituled. Mr Selden's 7. able. ws. with the 
1a 1 es of bis various matters 0 werght and b „relating 132 
eſpecially to Religion and State. 1 2 — D 


et many of the haye been thought not ravine, as wi by Farber 


containing inconſiſtencies in the ſeveral 5 and ſome remarks not worthy of, our J. 


author's learning and judgment (gg). In 1725, Dr David Wilkins bliſhed an edition (re) Dr Wil- 
of Mr Sclden's Works, in three volumes in folio, containing ſeveral 5 ins, 2s before; 


ki 
debates, and letters, never before printed. To which is prefixed, an — of the eto? oy x 


Author's Life [CC CJ; where among other he ch he tells us, that Sclden, notwith- 6 wy" 
ing bis opinions concerning the * of the Church, yet was a friend to the Church 

of England. Mr Baxter aſſures us, that Sir Matthew Hale told him, Sclden was @ reſolved 

ſerious Chriſtian, and a great 2 to Habbes's errors; and that Sir Matthew Hale (bb) Notes on 
affirmed, he had ſeen Selden openly oppoſe Hobbes ſo earneſtly, as either to depart from tbe Lite or vir 


- 4 qe not written by him, 


marks, _ him, or drive him out of the room (55), Mr Whitelocke ſays, bis mind was as great as 1 


Wilkins's — 
_ Oxon. "_ 


on * 4 53 


it. 168 
bis learning, being very generous and hoſpitable, and @ goad campanion, eſpecially where be p. 40. elit. 1682, 
liked, Dr Wilkins obſerves (i i), that he was charitable, eſpecially tg pray and Mr Wood (i) In the Life 
ives a remarkable inſtance of this, in the caſe of Henry b, a man of more learning * *. 


aco 
than prudence (K). Dr Wilkins produces ſome 12 obſerves that he was natu- 
rally of a ſevere temper, which was ſoured by his ſufferings ; ſo that he was free only 


with 


Nitore ingenii, candore morum, præcellentia doctrinæ, moirs, and another will be the ſabje& of the enſuing 
Imparilis viri heic repofitam remark. To theſe may be added, his opinion con- 
Johannes Vaughan, Matthzus Hale, Rolandus Jewks, ing Excommunication, which was er 
Armigeri ö 1 
(Quibys teftamenti ſui Adem tnandavit) in Lr 
Duraturam tanti Viri memoriam & ret literariz [BB B} ., others were found among bis papers.] 
Bonum, ampliſimg huic Academize facratam voluere. Ms Selden ordered all the papers and notes that were (46) Ath, Oran. 


in his own r thoſe relating to Ex- under Selden's 
And in honour of their legacy of the marbles, which tychins's Annals, to be Thoſe that were ſaved, articie, Vol. II. 
were placed according to the direction of his Will, muſt have been wrote by his amanuenfis. Theſe were, , a 
mentioned by Dr Langbaine, as above, about the (1.) The Life of Friar Bacon, written in Latin. Sel- N. Bacon's 
walls of the library, rr den had been at ſome expence in procuring 
cloſed in an iron the præſcholium of the rials, and gave the copy to Sir Kenelm Digby, in or- fes on the Laws 
Divinity-ſchool, with this inferiprion : der to have it printed at Paris; bat Mr Wood, who and Goverament 
tells us this (96), tells us alſo, that all the papers were 2 Bacland, are 


- Univerſitas Oxonienfis embeazled and loſt. (2) 'Colle&iens out of many — _ 
Johanni Vaughan ſupremo Tribunalis Regii Juſtitiario - 3- on of Votes 1:fted from fore 
Matthzo Hale e 
f Selden. Lond, 
Fiſci Regii Baroni Primario edit. 5- 1760, 
Rolando Juks Armigero ech His ng were n D- Wilkins. __ 
Viris ex recondita Juris peritia The two firſt volumes of this collection contain his La- 
Et virtute magis ſua 
Illaſtribus 


ent memoir, there 
3 1. Of the 


of the —4— of Englane, in reſpect to 
os Sf is Farvanges. 2. 4 letter to Au- 


Ob untiqua marmora & bibliothecam inſiructiſümam 


Diligentia & ſumptu ingenti compazatam 
Johannis Seldeni 


Academiz olim Alumni, Ing Vi wy 22 e-Croix, . concerning 2 222 of 
Burge iamentar. ument concerning the Baronies of Gr 
1 aid 7. Nan, on Sir Jobs Forteſcue, de L 


| ia 5. Several Speeches and Arguments. 
Antiquariorum Cory phæi 6. Letters and Poems (07). To which muſt be added, (97) Theb are 


Munificentia inſolita & merito ſuſpicienda two letters of our author to Mr Thamas Greaves, in. inſ:rted ar the end 
Ab ipſis dono datum ſerted in the account of Mr John Greaves's Life. pre 4 ap ear 
Monumentam hoc honoris fixed to his Miſcefaneous Works, by Dr Thoma; 
ergo Birch (98). Ms Wood likewiſe tells us, our author ; 
m n A 
L. M. L. « aarice, towards the ediciion of Platarch' 2 
Poſuit « printed in 1657, in 4. Son of the your of the 
XII cal. Jan. ann. MDCLXFX. * world, and the year of our Lord, | 
: ny 1 notes and explications, out 22 di- 
[444 e ee inthe courſe Many ſuch * vers authors (99) | | (99) Ach, Qrons 
hare been already mentioned in the courſe of theſe me- abi fopre, 
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wich a few. As to his writi his Ryle is. univerſally. Budd has 
| obſerved, that it is a melange of al that a bad, as well 2 that ia good, in 2 
(/1) F'vlioth. language (IJ). Le Clerc complains of the trouble cauſed to the readet, by his. obſcurity, 


9 as well as the perplexity of hiMmethod {wm), of which be has given a remarkable inſtance. 
a third is { 


„Wikis, in We have given another in the article Sir Henry Spelman, a ſuperac by a 
, the writer of r of bia account of 
aui 


0 S 1 


Hans un miſtake in the General Dictionary C A 
a Crit- the Mare Clauſum, tells us, that this book of our was attacked hy Peter Baptiſta 
143. and Bib, Burgus, which occaſioned him to publiſh at London, in 1653, Vindicie ſecundum integritatem 
e, Tom. exiſtimationis ſue per convitium de ſcriptione Maris Claufi petulaniifſimum & mendaciſſimum in- 
Tom. Vit. p. ſolentius Leſe in Vindiciis (nn) Maris Liberi, adverſus Petrum Baptiſtam Burgum, Liguſtici 
— SS. maritimi Dominii adſertorem, Hagz Comitum jam nunc emiſſis, Whereas we have already ob- 
b. 17. ſerved (00), that Selden's Vinditia, &c. Maris Clauſi, was wrote againſt Graſwinckel's Vindi- 
ciæ Maris Liberi, which was levelled againſt Peter Burk's book aglyerſus Petrum Baptiſtam 
Cds haps. Burgum, who agreed with our author in general, that the ſea, as well as the earth, is ſubject 
*1 vindiciis are to ſome ſtates, but maintained, that the dominion of the former belonged to the Genoeſe. 
en Bid. Nor, indeed, to do Selden juſtice, is his meaning ſo obſcurely expreſſed, as to lead a reader of 
nary, which common attention into any miſtake, which too the firſt words of the piece would have 
might pert. diſcovered. Notwithſtanding this cenſure of his ſtyle and method, his writings are al- 
into his miſtake, lowed, by the ſeveral cenſurers, to be full of various and uncommon erudition, and uſcful 
gat Cordes, the Obſervations; and, in juſtice to him, we muſt not conclude, without ballancing their ani- 
tirle is not fo h madverſions with the following elogium, made alſo by a foreigner (pp), who, ſpeaking 
tear nonſenſe. Of our author, writes thus: Felix tunc erat alque beate Terra Anglie, &c. England was 
then bleſſed and happy, when ſhe brought forth that inc xhauſtible treaſure of Hebrew 
Erf. temuk antiquities and various erudition, in the 44th year“ of the laſt century, at Salvington. 
Nor did he keep it to himſelf alone, but communicated it to the whole learned world; 
(pp) Theophi- for Nature had given this man that force of ſagacity and quickneſs of wit, that whatever 
terata Commone- ſubject he turned his thoughts upon, he ſeemed not then to learn it, but to have learned it 
facione bee, before, and with Plato to remember it. She had endued him alſo with a firmneſs and 
— Willeins in conſtancy of mind, equal to his wit, in undertaking and exccuting the moſt conſummately 
Prefat. P. i. arduous labours; and, whatever he had once reſolved upon, for the benefit and advantage 
® It ould be Of letters, he never ſuffered it to (lip out of his hands, either by a laſſitude or liſtleſneſs 
84th year. (with which learned men are ſometimes ſeized), and much leſs by any lazineſs or languor. 
(+5) But Dr Hence ſprung that profound knowledge in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Rabbinical, 
 Hickes obſ-rves, Syriac, and Arabic, tongues (qq) ; as alſo his perfect acquaintance with all parts of Philo- 
begebe ſophy, and of the laws both divine and human: ſo that, whatever was any where extant, 
Anglo-Saxon concerning the opinions of Philoſophers, or the commentaries of the Lawyers, this Her- 
ang, — Mtn cules daringly attempted all the difficulties, and, by turning the books over with incre- 
Linguarwm S- dible care, did not fail, as it were, to diſpatch them; after which, tempering them with 
eee, the laws, maxims, and opinions, of the Hebrews, he converted every thing to his own 
uſe, that is, to the illuſtration of ſacred and venerable antiquity.* After all, the moſt 
endearing part of Mr Sclden's character is elegantly touched by himſelf, in the choice of 


his motto, Leni wavros T1y Hef . i. e. LIBERTY ABOVE ALL THINGS. P 


SHADWELL [Tromas], Poet-Laureat to King William the Third and Queen 
(0) The clie Marv, was deſcended from a younger branch of an ancient family in Staffordſhire (a), 
bo on _ and was born about the year 1640, at Lanton Hall in Norfolk, a ſeat of his father, who 
of above gl. Was bred at Caius-college in Cambridge, and thence removed to the Middle-Temple, to 
per ann. for mor? ſtudy the Law; but having an ample fortune left him by an uncle, did not trouble him- 
ries, and that ſelf with the practice, chuſing rather to ſerve his country as a Juſtice of Peace. He was 
— in that commiſſion for three counties, Middleſex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and diſcharged 
employs. Some the office with diſtinguiſhed ability and exact integrity. In the Civil Wars he ſided with 
Account of un the King, and was a great ſufferer for the Royal Cauſe ; ſo that, having a numerous fa- 
Writings, pre- mily (5), he was reduced to the neceſſity of ſelling and ſpending a confiderable part of his 
— eſtate, to ſupport it (c). In theſe circumſtances, he reſolved to breed this fon to his gwn 
1720. profeſſion; and for that purpoſe, he ſent him firſt to the ſame college, and then to the 
(b) He had de. fame ſeminary of Law, in which he had compleated his own education: but the fon, 
ven children. after ſpending ſome time in both, took a reſolution to travel abroad, having, as it ſhould 
_—_ ſeem, no diſpoſition to plod in the drudgery of the Law. He had a taſte, and ſome 
(e) He wav af- genius, for polite literature; and, upon his return home, falling into the acquaintance of 
aof Gale in ſome of the moſt celebrated perſons for wit and diſtinguiſhed quality in the age, he 
Ireland, and Re- thought no more of the Law, but applied himſelf wholly to cultivate thoſe elegant ſtudies, 
exiver (here. ®. which were the faſhionable amuſements of the times: and it was not long before he became 
York. Hewas eminent in dramatick poetry, a ſpecimen of which appeared in a play called The Sullen 
_— A Comedy, which was acted at the Dike of York's theatre, 
ral at Tangier 
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him, after many intermediate fteps, 
oet- Lavreat ; to which title too was the occaſion 
of procuring a rettiarkible lionbur from his friend 
Mr Seiden; who, at his 'requeſt, drew up the follow - 
ing account of it's antiquity; it is in his Treatiſe of the 
Titles of Honour Where, in of the Counts 
Palatine, be gives an inf nce of the form made uſe of by 
 tharCount in creathhy a ver-Laurext 3 the ay 

-nity of which is * ele ere 

The _ ulſo uſed — by _ — 

cron Laurel to Poets, i 

[a Baer in that of Johannes Crufius, who received 
it at Straſdurg in anno 1616, from the hands of 


Palatine. Firſt, the time and plz.ce were ſolemnly 
appointed by a public inſtrument from the Count; 
where he hows, bow muclfd in boning conduce 
to the advar t of it; ahd then, that Paulus 
Crobus, firſt received che digwity of Maſter 
of Arts, — — x 4 deſerved 
alſo the laurel of Poetry; and, therefore, by virtue 
of the power and licence that he had from the 
Emperor, he appointed the twenty third of December 
for the ſolemniey of giving it it bim. N — 
ſays he, omnes women = ac 
inprimis illuſtres & minos, 2 
atque Barones, Patres Academicos omnes, omnium 
ord inum DoRores, Licentiatos, Lig Magiſtros ; 
auditores nobiliſſimos, præſtantif mo- ; dodiflimos, ea 
que decet animi veneratione, invitamus, ut ſelicitatem 
hujus actus pong, and pe beauties fas — 
non ſolum illuſtrare * exornare, verum 7 
vota, hac præſerum conclamata r 

ecclefize fchoke & reipublice, ad Deum factre u 
cum velint, majorem in modum rogamas ac obleſta- 
mur. 

At the day 3 the aſſembly being full, 
Cruſius begins wich the recital of this petitory 
epigram : | 


Si merui laurum, Phæbus adefto mihi: 2 
Si minus, hie reddas jaſtæ argamenta repullz. 

Parebo monitis, parte in utraque, tuis. 
Fallor ? an adfpicio viridem fab vefte coronant. 

O Du]! quam pulchre laurus amcena viret ! | 
Cæſaris hoc munus, — 


— — ra ra artem IF reipu 
utilem & noceſſartam eſſt, efus cultores dignis — 
premiis, titalum & 2 Poems lest, non 
quibuſyis promiſcue & fine diſcretione, ſed iis tandem 
conferenda eſſe, in arte Poetics l qui ſecerunt 
progreſſus. Then direcmug bim co Crufias, that was 
to be honoured with the lane. * 
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il folem- | 


Thomas Obrectitas, a Profeſſor of Law and Count ei 
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a 
uod velis efle invidtifiime, poten- 
— & 5 rineĩpi ac Domino Domino Mat- 


eorum tracte tur, ſed bonum & ſalutem eorum defendes 
fideliter & promovebis; damna eorum pro tua poſſibili- 
tata & facuſate vitabis & avertes ; quiz in laudem & 
honorem Romani Imperii ſpectabunt aliquando car- 
minibus celebrabis, "amplifcabis nec licentia data 
in maledicentiam & convitia prorumpes ; ab omnibus 
famoſis libellis abſtinebis ; & omnia, quz Cæſareum 
verum, fincerum, & Germanum Poetam jure vel con- 
ſuetudine derett, modo tent bonefta & juſta, diligenti 
exercitio & morum ornatu, facies & præſtabis. 

By direftion then of the Count, he lays his hand 
on the book, and ſwears, Hæc omnia prælecta ſumma, 
qua potero, obedientia & diligentia obſervabo & faciam, 
ut me Deus adjuvet K hee ſancta Dei E The 
oath thus taken ; becauſe, ſays the Count, I doubt 
= 2 but that, + during your whole life, you will truly 
0 what yoo Have thus fworn, it remains only, 
that I now you the lanrel appointed for you. 

Te itaque Paulum Cruſium A 

liberalium artium & diſciplinarum in hac 
flotentiffima affidentium & adſtantium corona ob inſignes 
ingenii tui dotes, præſertim vero artis Poeticz doctri- 


hac laurea Poetica coronamus, 
condetbtumùs, denmmus, ac Poctam ac Vatem-Lau- 
pro umtiamus, us, facimus, crea- 
N — hg 
hoe ipſo hbrez i 
inveſtimus, 


& exercere. Ae omnibus denique ac 
— demum in 


penitu xc remots. 
With a laurel we ſee-alfo a ring was 


hi« Viodicat ion 
of the Parallel, 


ones, which. js. the poet ion, - ad1og wb one of the. Na! 
Tory, Mr Shadwell's fot higsz and, in conſequence 

ſer up as a rival to Mr Dryden. Hence there grew a mutual diſlike between them ; and, 
upon the appearance df the Laureat's tragedy, called The Duke of Gniſe, in 1683," our au- 
thor was charged (4) witÞhaving the principal hand. in writing à piete, intituled, Same Re- 


writing 
fleftions on the pretended Parallel, in the Play called The Duke of Guiſe, in 4 Letter to 4 


p. 40. See bis Friend; which was printed the ſame year, in four ſheets, 4to. Mr Dryden wrote a vin- 


articl-, 


(% Ah. Oren, 
Vol. 11 col, 
729 and Vol. I, 


* col. 364. 


(f) Dedication 
to the E= 
Dorſet of Bary» 
Fair. A Come- 
dy, printed in 
1689, 4to. © 


Ah. Oran. 
ol. l. cl. plexy (g). he died ſuddenly in November, 1692, in the fifry-ſecond 
414+ , 2 . . | . 
at Chelſey ; in which church he was interred on the 24th of the ſame month (þ), when his 
(6) 14. iid. friend Dr Nicholas Brady preached his funeral ſermon ; wherein he aſſures us, that our 
— upon his author was a man of great honeſty and integrity, and had a real love of truth and ſince- 
monumentin + rity; an inviolable fidelity and ſtriftneſs to his word; an unalterabje' friendſhip, wherever 
bey, his death is * he profeſſed it ; and (however the world may be miſtaken in him} a much deeper ſenſe 
— % of religion, than many others have, who pretend to it more 
ceeds with obſerving, that His natural and 
remarkable to all that he converſed with, very few being equal to him, in all the be- 
* coming qualities and accompliſhments, which adorn and fet off a complete gentleman; 
© that his very enemies, continues this preacher, if he has any left behind him, will give 
him this character, at leaſt if they knew him ſo thoroughly as I did.“ By a remark 
which the ſame friend makes afterwards, we are led into an opinion, that he fell a ſacri - 
fice to a habit of taking of opium to exceſs. * His death, ſays the preacher, ſeized him 
* ſuddenly z but he could not be unprepared, ſince, to my certain knowledge, he never 
28 took his doſe of opium, but he ſolemnly recommended himſelf to God by prayer (i).“ 


dication of the Parallel, and ſuch a ſtorm was raiſed, both -againſt Shadwell, and his 
friend Hunt, who affiſted him in it, that this latter was forced to fly into Holland (e); 
and we find our author complaining, that in theſe, which he calls, the worſt of times, his 
ruin was deſigned and his life ſought 3-and that for near ten years he was kept from the 
exerciſe of that profeſſion, which had afforded him a competent ſubſiſtence (f). However, 
he was abundantly rewarded for theſe ſufferings, whatever they were, after the Revolution, 
by ſeeing himſelf crowned with the laurel which was ſtripped from the brows of his anta- 
goniſt ; who thereupon, by way of revenge, wrote the dittereſt ſatire againſt him that ever 
was penned, under the name of Mac Flecnoe [B]. Our new Laureat had the misfortune 
alſo to enjoy his honour but a very few years for, being ſeized, as was thought, with an apo- 
year of Bis age, 


openly.” The Doctor pro- 
acquired abilities made him ſufficiently 


After his death came out The Volunteers, or the Stock-Fobbers, a Comedy, acted by their 
Majeſt ies ſervants, wich a dedication to the Queen by Mrs Anne Shadwell, our author's 
widow ; and an epilogue, wherein his character as a poet is ſet in the beſt and moſt advan, 
tageous light; which, perhaps, was judged neceſſary to ballance the very different drawing, 
and even abuſive repreſentation, of it, by Mr Dryden [CI, who is generally condemned 

| | | | for 


Bale, cent. B. empire at leaſt. That in the latter empire, it pro- 
ſcript. 66. ceeded from a kind of example which was under 
the old Roman Emperors, T were 


F 
| 


* * 0 


m In ſore pieces made proper to the gi of Emperors, by an inſtitu- 
then publiſhed. tion of Domitian 3 and as from the 


of the old 
1 empire the latter took the example 
+ MS. in Bibl. 8 
Cotton. Skehon had the title of Laureat under Henry the 


Eighth and in the ſame time, Robert Whittington 
| See a — called himſelf 1 Grammatice magifter & Protovates 
— — 1 4 Angliæ in floreniifſima Oxonienfi Academia Laureatus. 
Mb amiets. Under Edward the Fourth, one John. Kay, by the 

title of his bumble Poet-Lanreat, dedicates to him 
; Cent. 7. The Siege of Rhodes im proſe F. But John Gower, 

iptor. 23. a famous Poet under Richard the Second, buried in 


nour, p. 457 to 


vy X 
466. in Vol. III. fatuam, ſays Bale F, duplici nota infignem, nempe 


of Seiden's aurea torque, & bederacea corona rofis interſerta (1). 
Works, edit. LB] Drydez revenged this affront in bis Mac Fleck- 
3725, zoe.] Dryden ſeems to have carried his reſentment 


() Some Ac- motion of our 


Poet to 
o and * 


"» 
— 
Le 
ov 


i rn re ne rect ent eek 
[ baracter in The Epi Poets, under our 
bim F 
e — that, by — 4 
his true character may at laſt be fixed. In Mac 
DEER: 
— ins |; 4 * 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulneſs from his tender years. 
Shadwell alone of all my ſons is high, 
He flands confirm'd in full. Ropidity. 
The reſt to ſome faint meanivg make pretence, 
- Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike thro* and make a lucid interval. 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
His rifiog ſog prevail upon the day. 
Beſides, i goodly fabric fills the eye, 
And ſeems defign'd for thoughtleſs majeſty. 
The character in the Epilogue is as follow: : 
Shadwell the great ſupport 'oth* comic ſtage, 
Born to expoſe the follies of the age. | 
To whip prevailing vices, and unite _ 
For large ideas and a flowing pen,” © 
Firſt,,of our times, and ſecond, but to Ben. 
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fonttedting curators Hethpebo-an is reſenement 
bounds of. troth4* for chat; 1 fell | 
hom 1 to bien ſelf c 4 mel af extelſtrich, yet 

favour of many of his ies, and the bet g of that a ge tzae their neſtimony 
for them. They have in them — of tmave fD}, — cg ating origi- 
nal, ſtrongly marked, and well ſuſtained... Add to chis, that he had che expedi- 
tion imaginable in writing, and ſometimes: produced a play in leſs than a month (&). Be- (+) Dedication to 
fides ſeventeen plays, he wrote ſeveral other pieces of poetry [E], ſome of which have been g, 232 
commended. An editio of his Works, with ſome account of his Life and OO & iid The 
9 n in prese in nnn 0 De = 


* 10 0} uf 1 577 


0 : Whoſe mighty a and, F 2 5 
, true 2 „that even forei are not 
Frac'd all the various humour of mankind. - Ales to_the wit of our nation, have 


Drefling them up with ſbeh ſucceſsful care. e commented and, covtinues he, "cis 
That every fop found his ow picture there ; credit, to our author, thar 2 — Sjeur de 
% blaſh'd for hams at the furprizing E. b dee 2 Engiiſh 


bis Eflays, has Ben 
Which made his fov'd reſemblance look ſo ill. 2 Fair, as, = TS M 114 
Shadwell, who all his lines from mature drew, © comedies (6). * r. 445» 
5 * [EY Plays and * poetica! pieres.] The rtles 
© Copied ber out, and kept her ſtill in view: ol his Plays are, I. The Salli Lovers: or, the Im- 
Who never ſunk in proſe, nor ſoar d in verſe ; | Fa, II. The rag om Nn. us. The 
80 high 25 ſo | farce. - 5 45, N ien 
. ̃ ———— N euene: 
ne'er was. bib d, hy tidde or eftate. 4 gez. Vin. i comedy. VIII The 
To fawn and flatter with 4he gich and great. . Hiftory of Timon. ” Athenr:- IX. The Miſer, a 
To let a gilded vice or folly: paſs, Ss: 2 55 py, 4 22 8 N 
1 ö * ir es Sedley ; ro as written by 
, Rat always laſh'd the villain ans = eln 1 X den ; which ſhews, that NE no open quarrel 
bay 2 — in the year 1679, when this play was 
03 Some of bis Plays (have Ae Joe frekes of 22 ut we have ſhewn above, chat it broke out 
bumour.] Mr Langbaine, - ſpeaking of Hg oo. ng aſter. XI. The Lancaftire Witches and 
called The — zus, that no body w fy We fer Divelh, the Iris Prieft, a comedy. XII. 
this play it's de app! ©: at ral, I know, Woman Captain, a comedy. XIII. Squire 


that the univerfity of Oxford, who may be allowed of Alſatia, = comedy. XIV. Bury Fair, a comedy. 

competent j of Comedy, ef] of ſuch XV. The 'amorous Bigots, with the ſecond part of 

characters as Sir Nicholas Gimcrack and Sir Formal Teague O Divelly, a comedy. XV. The Scowrers, 

Trifle, 2 it. And as no man ever undertook a comedy. XVI. The Yolunteers : or, The Stock- 

to diſcover the frailties of ſuch pretenders to this . a comedy. Among his poems, the principal 

kind of knowledge before Mr Shadwell, 32 Congratulatory Pm on the Prince of Orang. 

(5) Acrount of dee My Jonſon's time ever drew fo man many; differen ry — Another on Mary. 

matic Poets, p.  charagQers of | hamous, bad with ſuch ſucecſs (5). of the tench Satire of 11. 
451. Ox, 1691, * ſame * 2 ihat o aathor's 


3 [Wirtrau] was deſcended of a gentleman's, family. 4], 1 at 
2 * . * Us Count & Warns but Jus fathes at akg the wool- 
- % Y 7 2 051K MAE . 6k ! | trade, 
eee Jer. ” hs | 3 Arden, 

tratford, an T in the fame county ; and alſo . pro- 
i aced this his ancient Coat of Arms, heretofore 


to him, whilſt he was her Majefty's officer p 
of that town; In confideration of the | 


Aeg 


MM „and for the entouragment of his poſterity, 
W * whom fuck blazon'of Arms arid Achievements = 
(2) Preface to 75 jtance from their ſaid mother, by the ancient l 
his edition of | - © 'caftom' and law of Arms, may lawfully deſcend; _ 
Shakeſpeare's ee the faid Garter and Clarencieux have affigned, 
Works, $44] 2 granted; ar my 4 Fu 1 
all p * 
Garter- Pr; 3 7 AL 
Wilm 4. 
-for the 
realm, ſend 
— 2 
worthy men 
and divulged by certain 
- * ſhields of arms und — of ehivalrie SOLE 
and teſtimony whejevF — * es 
8 3 . 
20 12 — 
ad ** — the fame — of” 
— credible pare ne, — — 1 aſbreſaid. 
0 — * — upon Avon, in | — A a de ful 
(3) This John Warwick, e ITT 8 
. . his faichful and ice to de th, the 
and tis ig he | late mot” I wel vn 
_ 9 2 of famons memory | 
rument 4 \ww1 nl. 
— — — — i = 
Theobald's pre- . : 
face to Shake- * BY ſome deſtents, 
ſpexre, * and for the 


bt 


_F 


Fae ; Carnes at oe ed or id a te nk $5 ens 
sens 17. 8 PAKABSP.EXMIR/E -. 1:2 
«) Shakeſpeare's igrache, denlt configerably.thavmay:{o)).. He tnarvied) abecdeughttr:and ef the beits of 
Las 2 Robert Arden, of /Wellingeatevin de- n ty d. This gedclewomed)bebughr bim 
Sen- rn childcem, Of bemI0ur. pert waszthe pldeſt; ang bun rin April! 1564.1 At 4 proper 
frument in eee hes put to:therfree fahopt awhere bend the rudiments of Gram- 
mak [4] ; ; ; | 
g. Whether he Hiſtovened at thim ume any extracidinary gen br inclination 
for the Claffics, is very uncertain zt make the beſt of any, he might be endusd with, in 
| that kind, was not the point in bis fatber'sview. ble-bad no deſign to malt a ſcholar of 
his ſon, but, on the contrary, took hm carly; from ſcbael into bis own buſmeſs, He did 
not continue. very long in this employ; a%Aa:mingr,,0uderithe mediate guidance of his 
father z he reſolved to write man {ooger than ordinary. and. att ſeuentenn cura of age mar- 
ried a woman of twenty-five, However, in reſpect to fortune, it was no imprudent 
match f N; and thus young Shakeſpeare not only.commenced maſter of a family, but + 
ſettled, he had no other thaugbts than of purſuing the wool-trade, when happening to fall 
into acquaintance. with ſame perſons, who. followed the ptagtice of deer-ftealing, be was 
prevailed upon to engage with them in robbing Sir Thomas Lucy's park, at Cherlcot near 
Stratford. The injury being repeated more than once, that gentleman was provoked to 
enter a proſecution againſt the delinquents; and Shakeſpeare in revenge made him the 
ſubje& of a ballad [ D. which tradition ſays (for unluckily the piece is loſt) was painted 
- with-ſo-much bitterneſs, that it became unſafe for the author to ſtay, any longer in the 
country. To eſcape the hands of the Law, he fled to London, where, as might be 
expected from a man of wit and humour in his circumſtances, he threw himſelf among 
the players. Thus, at length, this grand luminary was driven, bya very untoward acci- 
dent, into his genuiue proper ſphere of ſhining in the univerſe. His firſt admiſſion 
into the play- houſe was ſuitable to his appearance; a ſtranger, unacquainted and uninformed 
in this art, he was glad to be taken into the company in a very mean rank. Neither 
te) Mr Rewe did his performance recommend him,to any diſtinguiſhed notice (c). The part of an actor 
6b, e bed ca- neither engaged nor deſerved his attention; it was very far from filling, ar being ade- 
quiry, be found, quate to, the prodigioqs powers of his mind: he turned the advantage which that ſituation 
l en Ham- afforded him, to a higher and nobler uſe; and having, by practice ang, obſctvation, 
ler 3s the toy acquainted himſelf with the mechanical part of the theatre ¶ E], bis native genius inſpired 
Due. all the other moſt eſſentially ſuperior qualities of a play- right FJ. Bat the whole * 
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repnta des. 4 e-reſpeſt t tis paid co 


* of our afices. Given at the Omce of Arms, London, - 
the day of in t farty-ſecand 
« year af che .xeign of gur Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
„Lady Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queen of 
England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. 1599. 
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- Ual hoeman, in the neighbourhood ; ſo that tis not 
improbable, that Shakeſpeare had an eye to his intereſt 
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« 0 : 4 3, in and 
(5) In the ſame. her monument (5), - the native 
church. d facher, who- was. b of his plays, 
cighteen of action only: 
0 de the audience ; 
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is the heſt Poet 


Fir 


N 
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FH 
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; $PPEArs | by 
| mon report. 

of cheſe, 

critic, chat they 


p. 91. Vol. 
VII. of his 
Works, 

1756, $v0. 


8 
Shakeſpeare 8 
Memory, among 
his epigrams, 
Vol, VI. p. 393» 


with 


(10) Miſcella- 
neous Obſer va 


tions on the Tra- 


gedy of Macbeth 
note VI. edit. 


cauſe no body is 


» what he fayz could not have been 


were the natural expreſſions of his own mind. Shake- 
ſpeare II tary wg 
<q by is Di |; (8) z and in another place 
Lock how the father's face 

Lives in his iſſue, even ſo the race © 


Of Shakeſpeare's mind and manners brightly ſhines 
In his well-torned and true-filled lines (9). 


This is produced by Jonſon, as a proof of Shake- 
ſpeare's art and ſkill in play-writing. But however true 
Ben's remark undoubtedly is in general, yet a late au- 
thor has pointed out a fingular deviation from the fourth 
requiſite of conſiſtency, running through the whole fable 
in one of our author's moſt finiſhed plays, Macbeth ; 
where the incongruity of all the paſſages, in which 
the Thane of Cawdor is mentioned, appears. promi- 
nently conſpicuous. In the ſecond ſcene of the firſt 
act, the Thanes of Roſſe and Angus bringing the king 
an account of the battle, inform him, that Norway, 


Aſſiſted by that moſt diſloyal tray tor, | 
The Thane of Cawdor, gan a diſmal conflict. 
It appears, that Cawdor was taken priſoner, for the 
King ſays, in the ſame ſcene, as 
0, pronounce his death, 
And with his former title, greet Macbeth. 


Yet, though Cawdor was thus taken by Macbeth 
in arms againſt his king, when Macbeth is ſaluted in 


the fourth ſcene, Thane of Cawdor, by the weird fifters, 


he aſks, 


How of Cawdor ? The Thane of Cawdor lives 
A proſperous gentleman. — 


And in the next line, conſiders the promiſes, that he 
ſhould be Thane of Cawdor and Kin 


likely to be accompliſhed. How can 
rant of the ſtate of the Thane of Cawdor, whom he 
ORs AT riſoner; or call him a 


IE 


gentleman, who forfeited his title and 


life by rebellion ? Or why ſhould he wonder, 


that the title of the rebel, whom he has overthrown, 


ſhould be conferred upon him ? He cannot be ſuppoſed 
to diſſemble his knowledge of the condition of Cawdor, 
becauſe he inquires with all the ardour of curioſity 
and the vehemence of ſudden aftoniſhment, and be- 


- 22 _ Banquo, who had an 
| in was uainted 
wdor's treaſon. = 94 4g + next 
ſcene his ignorance till continues; and when Roſſe 
and Angus preſent him, from the king, with this new 
title, he cries out, | | 

The Thane of Cawdor lives; 

Why do you dreſs me in his borrow'd robes ? 


Roſſe and Angus, who were the that, in 
the ſecond ſcene, informed the king of the aſſiſtance 
given by Cawdor to the invader ; having loſt, as well 
as Macbeth, all memory of what they had ſo lately ſeen 
and related, make this anſwer, 


Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebels 


With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. 


Neither Roſſe knew what he had juſt 
Macbeth what be had juſt done. This 
be one of the faults that are to be imputed 
tranſcribers ; fince though the inconſiſtency of 
and Angus might be removed, by ſu 
their names are erroneouſly inſerted, 
Roſſe brought the account of the 
was fent to compliment 
forgetfulneſs of Macbeth cannot be 


other (10). 4 
[G] His firft attempts in Poetry.) ha 
certain authority which was the furlt 


VOL. VI. No. 303. 


* 


Juliet, acted in 1 
that Mr Pope , 
Second and Third, in 1598. 
the Fifth, proves that play to be 
of Eſſex was General in Ireland. 
Andronicus were his, it would bid faireſt 
for this right of primogeniture ; fince Ben Jonſon, 
condemning it in his induftien to Bartholomenv- 
Fair, mentions it's being then of twenty-five or thirty 
years ſtanding ; if we take the leſſer number, this play 
muſt have been wrote in 1589, when our author was 
twenty-five years old. But Mr Theobald takes Ben's 
words neceſſarily to extend to the time ; and 
infers from it, that the play, on it's firſt appearance, 
could not be the work of Shakeſpeare's pen, who had 
not at that time left Warwickſhire ; — — 
is alſo eiteemed unanſwerable by Mr Upton. Mr Pope 
excludes this piece from the lift of Shakeſpeare's - 
offspring, becauſe openly condemned by Ben Jonſon 
while Shakeſpeare was living ; for he will have it, 
that theſe two great Poets were good friends, and that 


they lived on amicable terms with each other, not- 


withſtanding the warm conteſts that were carried 
on with leſs temper by their partizans(11). It is 
acknowledged, ſays he, that Ben Jonſon was firſt intro- 


U Pope's Pre- 
„u before. 
duced upon the ſtage, and his firſt works encou | 


by Shakeſpeare, and after his death that author writes 


to the memory of his be/oved William Shakeſpeare (1 2), 
which ſhews as if the friendſhip had continued through 
life. He thinks likewiſe, that the commendations 
of Shakeſpeare in Ben's Diſcoveries proceed from 
a perſonal kindneſs ; he tells us, he loved the man 
as well as honoured his memory, celebrates the honeſty, 
openneſs, and frankneſs of his temper, and only 


(12) In bis Epl- 
from 


of them, 

> ns hm ang 

to 

are vented in the i 

againſt Shakeſpeare, 

was ſtill living, are 

was ſuch a kind of love as him blind to ſome 

of his fri iſti ies. * If 

© there be never a /ervant monfer ith fair (they are 

© his words) a_——_ itz he ſays, nor @ =: 

6 antiques ? is to make nature afraid in 

0 C plays, like thoſe that beget tales, rempeſſs, and 8 
* ſack like ies, to mix his head with other men's of Caliban, it is 
* heels.” ſervant monſfler is the character a remark of three 
of the neft of antiques, is the of the pm wits 
clowns, who dance in Winter's Tale; and left he n — 
ſhould be thought not to ſpeak 1 


plainly enough, he , Scldev, chat 
the next ſentence.” Shakeſpeare had 
er will think but ill either of not only created: 


expreſaly mentions thoſe plays in 
I am afraid th 


] 


for him, 


. remar Mr Whalley, 
who, however, ſo far agrees with Mr as to (15) Works of 


believe the ſneer Was deſigned not ſo moch, t h Shak-(peare, 


- Vol. III. p. 22. 


note (5), edit. 


ſpeQacles of this kind (15). 
LE] His images of life are drawn from that rant! 


There being no external to give light into this 
point, whic ae d a 2dr re- 
courſe has been the internal evidence, for 


had to 
from the 
i But 


3630 


(16) This is evi- 
dent, from the 
great pains Ben 
Jonſon took to 
remove their pre- 
Judices and in- 
form their judg- 
ments, both in 
his prefaces and 
proltogues, and 
by the m uth of 
his actors, grex, 
chorus, &c, 


(17) Nowe“ 
Life of Shake» 
peace, Ubi lupide 


) 


bombaſt expreſſion, the moſt pompous rhymes and 
thundering verſification. So in comedy, nothing was 
ſo ſure to pleaſe, as the mean buffoonry, idle ribal- 
dry, and unmannerly jeſts of fools and clowns (16). 

[1] Theſe had no notion of the rules, &c.) Not only 
the common audience had no notion of the rules of 
writing, but few, even of the better ſort, piqued 
themſelves upon any degree of knowledge or nicety 
that way. Their tragedies were only hiſtories in 
dialogue ; and their comedies followed the thread of 
any novel as they found it, no leſs implicitly than if 
it had been true hiſtory. 

[X] Without the aſſiſtance of the learned.) Not- 
withſtanding the remark of Ben Jonſon, who knew 
our author when living, that he had little Latin and 
leſs Greek ; yet his teſtimony hath not been ſufficient 
to ſatisfy all his admirers. We are told, that in a 
converſation between Sir John Suckling, Sir William 
Davenant, Endymion Porter, Mr Hales of Eton, and 
Ben Jonſon ; Sir John Suckling, who was a profeſſed 
admirer of Shakeſpeare, having undertaken his defence 
againſt Ben with fome warmth, Mr Hales, after 
fitting . ſtill for ſome time, told them, that if 
Shakeſpeare had not read the Ancients he had like- 
wiſe not ſtalen any thing from them ; and that if Ben 
would produce any one topic finely treated by any 
of them, he would undertake to ſhew ſomething 
at leaſt as well written by Shakeſpeare (17). This was 
a very genteel turn of Ben's cenſoriouſneſs into a high 
compliment of Shakeſpeare's genius; and Mr Rowe 
ventured further, peremptorily © declaring it to be 
beyond all controverſy, that Shakeſpeare had no 
knowledge of the writings of the ancient Poets ; and 
that, in his works, no traces could be found of any 
thing which looked like an imitation of the Ancients. 
For, ſays he, the delicacy of his taſte, and the natural 
bent of his own great genius (equal, if not ſaperior, 
to ſome of the beſt of theirs), would certainly have 
led him to read and ſtudy them with fo much pleaſure, 
that ſome of their fine images would naturally have 
inſinuated into, and been mixed with, his own 
writings. So that his not copying ſomething from 
them may be an argument of his never having read 
them Mr Pope afterwards ed the compliment 
of Mr Hales, but with the caution that he firſt 
made it, in the following phraſe : * There is 
certainly, ſays he, a vaſt difference between learn- 
, "005 ns Ho was igno- 
rant of the latter I cannot determine, but tis plain 
* he had much reading at leaſt, if they will not call 
* that learning. Nor is it any great matter, if a man 
* bas knowledge, whether he has it from one 
* or another. Nothing is more evident, than that 
* he bad a taſte of natural Philoſophy, Mechanics, 
* Ancient and Modern 22 Poetical i 
* and Mythology. We him very knowing in the 
* cuſloms, — and manners of Antiquity. In 
* Coriolanus and Julius Cæſar, not only the ſpirit, but 
manners of the Romans are exactly drawn, and ſtill 
* a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn, between the manners 
* of the Romans, in the time of the former and 
* of the latter. His reading on the ancient hiſtorians 
* is no leſs conſpicuous in many references to parti- 
* cular paſſages ; and the ſpeches copied from Plutarch 
in Coriolanus may as well be made an inſtance of his 
* learning as thoſe copied from Cicero in the Cataline 
of Ben Jonſon are of his. The manners of other 
nations in general, the Egyptians, Venetians, French, 
* &c. are drawn with equal propriety. Whatever 
object of nature, or branch of ſcience, he either 
6 of, or deſcribes, it is always with competent, 
if not extenſive, knowledge; his deſcriptions are 
exact: all his metaphors appropriated and remarkably 
drawn from the true nature and inherent qualities 
of each ſubject. When he treats of ethic or politic, 
* we may conſtantly obſerve a wonderful juſtneſ of 
. Hae 
o 
„ 
4 
o 
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not ſhewn more learning this way 
We have tranſlations from Ovid, 
is name, among thoſe poems which paſs 
which, we have undoubted 
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SHAKE SPP EAR E. 
writing, or che model of the Ancients [I J. Shakeſpeare alſo ſet ont without the advantage 
of education, and without the advice or affiſtance of the learned [XK]; equally w 


* * 


. 


ichout the 
Patronage 


authority, being publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated 
i patron the Earl of Southampton. He 
appears alſo to have been converſant with Plautus ; 
he has taken the plan of one of his 
plays. follows the Greek authors, and parti- 
cularly Dares Phrygius in another, although I will 
t pretend to ſay in what language he read them. 
The modern Italian writers of novels he was mani- 
feſtly acquainted with ; and we may conclude him 
to be no lefs converſant with the Ancients of his 
own country, from the uſe he has made of Chaucer, 
in Troilus and Creſſida ; and in the two Noble Kinſ- 
men, if that play be his, which Mr Pope thinks 
was ſo (18).” He then proceeds to obviate an ob- 
jection, which threatned to overſet all theſe arguments, 
from the tual blunders and illiteracies which 
diſgrace his writings. Theſe he imputes, either to 
the neglect, imprudence, or ignorance, of the firſt 
tranſcribers and editors of his works ; and ventures 
to fay, that when the nature and kinds of theſe are 
enumerated and confidered; not only Shakeſpeare, but 
even Ariſtotle and Cicero, had their works undergone 
the ſame fate, might have appeared to want ſenle as 
well as learning. The reader will perceive, that 
Mr Pope inclines, againſt Mr Rowe, to the opinion 
that our author's fine imitation of the Ancients is none 
of the leaſt of his excellencies, and fo raiſes a monu- 
ment to Shakeſpeare's glory, though ſet upon a 
different foundation z which being obſerved by 
Mr Theobald, he ſums up the whole in theſe words : 
The reſult of the controverſy moſt certainly, ſays he, 
* either way terminate to our author's honour : how 
* happily he could imitate the Ancients, if that point 
* be allowed, or how gloriouſly he could think like 
them, without owing any thing to imitation (19). 
However, in purſuing this controverſy, he takes the 
fide againſt Mr Pope, as follows: —* Though, ſays 
he, I ſhould be very unwilling to allow 
ſo poor a ſcholar as many have laboured to repreſent 
him, yet I ſhall be very cautious of declaring too 
poſitively on the other fide of the queſtion ; that is, 
with regard to my opinion of his knowledge in the 
dead languages ; and, therefore, the paſſages, that 
I occafionally quote from the claſſics, ſhall not be 
urged as _ that he knowingly imitated thoſe 
originals, but brought to ſhew, how happily he has 
expreſſed himſelf upon the ſame topics. A 
learned critic, of our own nation, has declared, that 


a ſameneſs of thought and ſameneſs of expreſſion too, P? 


in two writers of a different age, can hardly happen, 
without a violent ſuſpicion of the latter's copying 
from his predecefſor. I ſhall not, therefore, run any 
great riſque of a cenſure, though I ſhould venture 
to hint, that the refemblance in thought and expreſſion 
of our author and an Ancient (which we ſhould allow 
to be imitation in learning, was not queſtioned) may 
ſometimes take it's riſe from ſtrength of memory, and 
thoſe impreſſions which he © to the ſchool ; and 
if we may allow a poſſibility of this, _—_—_— that 
when he quitted the ſchool, he gave into his father's 

rofeſlion and way of living ; and had, tis likely, 

t a flender library of claifical learning ; and con- 
fidering what a number of tranſlations, romances, and 
legends ſtarted about his time and a little before ; 
(moſt of which, tis very evident, he read) I think 
it may very eafily be reconciled, why he rather 
ſchemed his plots and characters from theſe later 


(18) Pope's pre- 

e to his edition 
of Sbakelpeate, 
as before, 


(19) Mr Hurd 
obſerves, that 
Shakeſpeare, 
without defigning 
or without 
Knowing it, beth 
leit us, in his 
hiſtorical plays, 
with all their 
anamolies, an 
exacter reſem- 
blance of the A- 


thenian ftage, 
than is any where 
to be found in 


very it's moft profeſſed 


admirers and co- 
iſts. Notes 
on Horace's Art 
of Poetry, p- 
187. edit. 1753s 


informations, than went back to thoſe fountains ; for - 


which he might entertain a fincere veneration, but to 
which he could not have. ſo ready a recourſe (20). 
This reaſoning of Mr Theobald undoubtedly deſerved 
a leſs ungrammatical ſtile and a more coherent method; 
ſo that if he does not prove Shakefpeare's want of 
ſcholarſhip, he does that of his own. As on the other 
hand, Mr Upton, who has entered into the liſt in 
this diſpute, has confeſſedly demonſtrated his own 
ſcholarſhip, however he may have failed in evincing 
that of Shakeſpeare; I have often wondered, ſays 
* he, with what kind of reaſoning any one could be 
* ſo far impoſed on, as to imagine, that Shakeſpeare 
bad no learving, when it muſt, at the ſame time, 
* be acknowledged, that without learning he cannot 
* be read, without 'any degree of underſtanding or 
* tate (21). Juſt fo the author of Chevy Chace 

; comes 


(20) Tbeoba d 
preface to bis 
edition of Shake- 


ſpeaze, 1757+ 


(21) Critical 
Remarks on 


Shakeſpeare» 


* * ” 


n 


patronage of the better fort, as without 
performances had merited the 


his product ions improved, 
way of writing he was an a 


hd 


comes within this conſtration of a man of learning, 
fince without the learning of Mr Addiſon's notes, 
he cannot be read with any kind of unc erſtanding or 
taſte ; and to do this writer juſtice, it muſt be allowed 
too, that, like Mr Addiſon in that old ſong, his defign 
was not ſo much to produce proofs of his author's 


learning, as to communicate the excellent uſe he made 


of his own. This is undeniable from a great number of 
inſtances, where he ſhews the cloſeſt connection be- 
tween Shakeſpeare and the Greek and Latin writers, 
which yet he plainly ſuppoſes to be merely accidental 
and utterly unknown to Shakeſpeare. In the mean 
time, he has juſlly ridiculed all the attemptors to 
modernize Shakeſpeare ; who, he obſerves, is ſet 
forth by theſe vampers as a meer mechanic, a fellow, 


tis true, of genius, who ſays now and then very good 


things, but wild and uncultivated ; and one who is 


SHAKESPEARE. 


any acquaintance among them. But when his 
| protection of his Prince, and the encouragement of the 
Court had fucceeded to that of the Town, the works of his riper years are manifeſtly 
raiſed above thoſe of his former [LI. The dates of his plays Cf 


— ara to the reſpect 


- þ- 1 — - > * 


i 
ufficiently evidence, that 
he had for his auditors. In this 


te original [MA], and of ſuch a peculiar caſt, as hath per- 


petually 


* a certain and ſpirit now and then breaks 
* out, which manifeſt his higher extraftion and 
qualities. Mr Rowe, in fo of his opinion, 
ſays, that he would not be thought to mean, 
that Shakeſpeare's fancy was ſo looſe and extravagant 
as to be independent on the rule and government of 
jodgment, but that what he thought was com- 
monly ſo great, ſo juſtly and rightly conceived in 
itſelf, that it wanted little or no correction, and was 
immediatly approved by an impartial judgment at the 
firſt fight. Oa the contrary, Mr Pope declares, that 
* moſt of our author's errors are not ſo much defects 
as ſuperſcetations, and ariſe purely from want of 
* thinking or judging, which yet was not owing ſo 

mach to any real defe& in the faculty or power 
of his own judgment, but. from a compliance to 


the want of it in the loweſt of the le , whom This fake 
he was obliged to pleaſe, and depreſs his judgment ; n 


or elſe from being miſled, by keeping the worſt os fn. 


of company, as a player, and forming himſelf upon the conduct of 
the judgment of that body of men whereof he was the incidents, as 
a — As theſe men live by the majority, — 3 
they know no rule but that of pleaſing the preſent Bon 


by no means proper company for Lords and Ladies 
and Court Pages, till ſome Poet or other, who knows 
the world better, takes him in hand, and introduces 
him in the modern drefs to good company. He has 
ventured alſo (with what candour or ſucceſs the reader 
muſt judge) to aim a ſtroke of his critical wand at 


(22) Notes upon 
Horace's Art of 
Poetry, where 
laſt cited, 

In another 

place he expreſſes 
it thus: © It is 
peſſible there are, 
who think a 
want of reading, 
as well as a vaſt 
ſuperiority of ge- 
nius, hath con. 
tributed to lift 
this aſtoniſhing 
man ¶ Shake 
ſpeare] to the 
glory of being 
eff ec med the moſt 
original TuIN X- 
Fr and SPEAKS 
n bice the 


Lord Shafteſbury, whoſe account of Shakeſpeare is given 
in a few words: Our old dramatic Poet may witneſt 


for one good car and manly reliſh, [notwithNlanding bis 


natural rudeneſs, his unpoliſhed flile, his antiquated 
phraſe and wit, his want of method and coherence, and 
his deficiency in almoſt all the graces and ornaments 
of theſe kind of writings) yet 5 the juftneſi of his 
morals, the aptneſi of many of his deſcriptions, and the 
plain and natural turn of ſeveral of his character 
he pleaſes bis audience and even gains their ear, with- 
out a ſingle bribe from luxury or vice. * Thoſe lines, 
*. fays Upton, that I have placed between two 
r hooks, ought certainly to be omitted, as they carry 
with them reflections falſe in every particular. Tis 
© certain, his — leaves us no room to doubt 
of the little opinion he had of Shakeſpeare's claſſical 
6 4 And Mr Hurd (22) inclines the ſame way 
ſo ſtrongly, that he does not ſeruple to ſuggeſt, the 
want of what is called the ad of a learned 
edocation, to have been a particular felicity to his 
genius, which by that means preſerved it's natural 
treedom uninfluenced with the bond of claſſical ſuper- 


a conſideration, which brings all their judgment to 
a ſhort point. Players are juſt ſuch judges of what 
is right, as taylors are of what is graceful. In this 
view, it will be but fair to allow, that moſt of our 
author's faults are leſs to be aſcribed to his wrong 
judgment as a Poet, than to his right judgment as 
* a player (25).” However, it ought to 
that if thoſe diſadvantages were ſufficient to miſlead 
and depreſs the genius upon earth, yet they 
were recompenſed by ſome extraordinary advantages, 
flowing from the particular taſte and humour of the 
times. Thus, the univerſal belief of the power of 
witches, fairies, and enchantments, among the loweſt 
of the people eſpecially, gave full room for his boundleſs 
imagination to roam in. We need not take notice, 


ima 
that two of his beſt pieces are formed upon 


humour, and complying with the wit in faſhion ; cliaches, &ec. 


obſerved, (25) — 


i The Tempeſt, 
this 7 Macbeth. 


belief; to ſay nothing of his Midſummer Night's **4 


Dream. The two Gentlemen of Verona, one of the 
firſt, as well as one of the worſt, of Shakeſpeare's 
plays, cannot be ſaid to derive it's faults from any 
of the cauſes aſſigned by Mr Pope. Beſides, his 


times of Homer. ſtition. However, the fame critic, ſpeaking of employment as a player, gave him the advantage and 
Der the pofition of known words and an deduttion habit of — himſelf the very character he meant 
I of new ones, recommends the ſtudy of Shakeſpeare, to delineate. 


who he fays, of all the Moderns, hath moſt ſucceſs- 


[M] He was an abſolute original.) This has never 


(23) Ibid. p. 46. fully practiſed this ſecret (23). been conteſted ; on the contrary, it has conſtantly been 
[L] Are manifeſtly raiſed above _ of his former eſteemed no ſlender proof of the force and penetration 

years.) This is the affertion of Mr Pope, advanced, of ſucceeding wits, to be able to convey an apt and 

as it ſhould ſeem, to prevent any miſtake that might adequate idea of his. Mr Pope bas laboured this 


(24 Rowe?s Life 
of Slrak tate. 


be occafioned by a remark of Mr Rowe ; who ſuggeſts, 
that we are not to look for Shakeſpeare's beginnings, 
like thoſe of other authors, among their perlec 
writings. * Art, ſays that gentleman, had fo little, 
and nature fo large, a ſhare in what be did, that, 
for ought I know, the performances of his youth, 
Das they were the moſt vigorous, and had the moſt 
fire and ſtrength of imagination in them, were the 
* beſt (24). Mr Pope confines this improvement 
to thoſe plays only which were writ for the Court. 
I make no doubt, ſays he, in this obſervation, that 
he improved in proportion to the reſpect he had 
for his auditors, would ap in every inftance, 


point; he tells us (26), that Homer himſelf drew 
* not his art ſo immediately from the fountains of 
* nature, it proceeded through Egyptian ſtrainers and 
© channels, and came to him, not without ſome 
tincture of the learning, or ſome caſt of the models, 
* of thoſe before him. But the poetry of Shake- 
* ſpeare was inſpiration indeed. He was not ſo much 
an imitator as an inſtrument of nature. Tis not 
* ſo juſt to ſay he ſpeaks from her as that ſhe ſpeaks 
through him.” In another place he obſerves, in 
diſtinction to Milton's genius, which he ſays, glows 
continually, and is kept up by the greateſt art, thar 
of Shakefy 


peare ftrikes us unpre like an acci- 
dental ftroke from Heaven. Thar be 


> * were but editions extant, from whence we might Heave ſeems to have 
learn the exact time when every piece was compoſed ; known the world by intuition, to have looked through 


» and whether he wrote for the town or the Court, 


directing us to look for this improvement only in the 
latter, which are his beſt.” And, as to the fire and 
Krength of imagination, which is made by Mr Rowe, 
the charaQeriſtic of his beſt pieces, Mr Pope thinks 
chis only a proof that his wit often baoys up and is 
borne above his ſubject, when that is not well choſen, 
as in fools and clowne. * Shakeſpeare's genius, ſays 
* he, in thoſe low parts, is like ſome prince of a 


* romance, in the diſguiſe of a ſhepherd or peaſant, 


human nature at a glance, and to be the only author 
that inion, that the 
Philo 


ives ground for a very new op 

Ppber, and even the man of the world, may be 
born, as well as the Poet. Mr - — obſerves (28), 
that there is no character, that of Socrates only ex- 
cepted, where refined ridicule, rallery, wit, and 
humour were ſo mixed and united with what is moſt 
grave and ſerious in Morals and Philoſophy, as our 
author's; he obſerves, that this is the magic, wich 
which he works ſuch wonders : 3 


(26) In the laft 


(27) In his pre- 
fage to the tran - 
lation of the 
Iliad. 
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{ Hort. Exit. 
ad Avgulum, |- 
211, $12, 213. 


29' In his third 
ter prefixed to 
his Elfrida. 


(30) Notes on 
Horace's Ep.file 
ad Piſcnem, p. 
187. edit. 17351 
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petually raiſed and confounded the emulation of his ſucceſſors z a compound of ſuch very 


ſingular blemiſhes as well as beauties, that theſe latter have not more mocked the toil of 
every aſpiring undertaker to emulate them than the former, as flaws intimately united to 
the diamonds, have baffled every attempt of the cunningeſt artiſts to take them out, with- 


out ſpoiling,the whole [N]. 


——— PeQus inaniter angit, 
Inritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 


Ut magus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit 
Athenis 1. 


Another unexampled perfection of Shakeſpeare's 
wit, is taken notice of by Mr Maſon (29), who, 
ſpeaking of the ordinary advantage of the ancient 
— in dramatic performances, writes thus: What - 
* ever theſe modern play - makers may have gained by 
rejecting the chorus, the true Poet has loſt con- 
* fiderably by it, for he has loſt a ful and natural 
* reſource to the embelliſhments of pictureſque deſ- 
* cription, ſublime allegory, and whatever elſe comes 
* under the denomination of pure poetry. Shake- 
* ſpeare, indeed, had the power of introducing this 
naturally, and, what is more ftrange, of joining 
it with pure paſſion His ſtriking out of the ordinary 
road, and rejecting the rules of the drama with ſucceſs, 
has generally been eſteemed another charaQeriſtic 
of his vaſt and original genius. Shakeſpeare, ſays 
Mr Hurd, firſt broke through the bond of claſſical 
ſuperſtition, and uninfluenced by the weight of early 
prepoſſeſſion, he ſtruck at once into the road of nature 
and common ſenſe (30). 

[N] A compound of beauties and blemiſhes) It is 
the obſervation of an elegant French writer, that 
the Engliſh as well as the Spaniards, were poſſeſſed 
of the theatre at a time when the French had no 
more than moving itinerant ſtages. Shakeſpeare, 
who was confidered as the Corneille of the firſt 
mentioned nation, was nearly contemporary with 
Lopez de Vega, and he created, as it were, the 
Engliſh theatre. Shakeſpeare, beſides a ſtrong, 
fruitful, genius, was natural and ſublime, but had 
not ſo much as one ſingle ſpark of taſte, or 
any one rule of the drama. I will now hazard 
a random, but at the ſame time, a true reflection; 
which is, that the great merit of this dramatic 
Poet has been the ruin of the Engliſh ſtage. There 
are ſuch beautiful, ſuch noble, ſuch dreadful ſcenes 
in this writer's monſlrous verſes, to which the name 
of tragedy is given, that they have always been 
exhibited with great ſucceſs. Time, which only 
y_ reputation to writers, at laſt makes their very 
aults venerable. Moſt of the whimſical gigantic 
images of this Poet, have, through length of time, 
acquired a right of paſſing for ſublime. Moſt of the 
modern dramatic writers have copied him ; but the 
touches and deſcriptions which are applauded in 
Shakeſpeare are hiſſed at in theſe writers, and you'll 
eaſily believe, that the veneration, in which this 
author is held, increaſes in proportion to the con- 
tempt which is ſhewn to the Moderns. Dramatic 
writers don't confider, that they ſhould not imitate 
him ; and the ill ſucceſs of Shakeſpeare's imitators, 
produces no other effect, than to make him be 
confidered as inimitable. In Othello, a moſt tender 
piece, a man ſtrangles his wife on the ſtage, and 
_— the poor woman is ſtrangling, ſhe cries out 
aloud, that ſhe dies very unjuſtly. In Hamlet, the 
two grave diggers are drunk, ſinging ballads, and 
making humourous reflections on the ſkulls which 
they throw up; but a circumſtance that will ſurpriae 
you is, that this ridiculous incident has been imitated. 
* Otway, in his Venice preſerved, introduces Antonio 
the ſenator aud Naki his courtezan in the midſt of 
* the horrors of the Marquis of Bidmars's conſpiracy. 
* Antonio, the Spaniard ſenator, plays in his mafter's 
« preſence all the apiſh tricks of a lewd impotent 
« debauchee, who is quite frantic and out of his 
© ſoaſes, he mimicks a and bites his miſtreſs's 
* legs, who kicks and 
players have ſtruck theſe ies (which were 
calculated merely for the dregs of the people) out 
« of Otway's tragedy, but they have flill left in 
«* Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar, the jokes of the Roman 
* ſhoemakers and coblers, who are introduced in the 


ips him. However, the 


Queen Elizabeth, who ſhewed Shakeſpeare many marks 
of her favour [O], was ſo much pleaſed with the delightful character of Sir John 


Falſtaff 


* ſame ſcene with Brutus and Caſſius (31)*. Mr Vol- 
taire has thus given a notable inſtance how far the 
n_— genius may be depreſſed and miſguided by 
a laviſh attachment to the antique laws, which he 
calls being in taſte ; and will have the various palates 
of different nations abſolutely ſubjugated to them. 
A proper anſwer to this impoſition is, that an Engliſh- 
man ſcorns to ſubmit to any laws, to which he has not 
given his own conſent. "Tis no wonder to find a 
critic, who takes his idea of Shakeſpeare from what 
he finds in Corneille, cenſuring the grave-diggers 
in Hamlet ; Ophelia's dying words in Othello; and 
the ſuffering coblers to crack jokes in the preſence 
of Brutus and Caſſius. Theſe are maſterly touches, 
of a very tickliſh and dan nature ; in attempt- 
ing to judge of which, the blind ſuperſtition of the 
ſervile critic is equally expoſed, with the impudence 
of the low creeping imitator. A critic of our own 
has obſerved, that the authority of Shakeſpeare 
has been ſo far from ſpoiling the Engliſh ſtage, that, 
on the contrary, it was ruined, by leaving his noble 
and manly virtue to follow the effeminate ſoftneſs 
of the French manners and taſte. In this depraved 
ſpirit we were debauched, by being too much Frenchi- 
fied, by reſiding among that people. It was after 
the Reſtoration that lewdneſs and debauchery were 
publickly brought on the ſtage by Dryden and Con- 
greve ; twas then, that Shakeſpeare's plays were 
altered to the preſent taſte, and his faults endeavoured 


to be purged out by Sir William Davenant, Dryden, 
and the Duke of Backs ; the event ſhewed, that as 
Shake; came upon the ſtage with all his faults 


upon his head, fo theſe could not be taken off without 
wounding the brain; by which piece of ſurgery, it 
became ſenſible that they were ſo vitally united to it, 
that in ſeparating them, the body was brought into the 
ſtate of a meer lifeleſs carcaſe Originals are ſui generis ; 
and it would be intirely out of nature to ſet Shakeſpeare 
for a model to form other wits upon. Some are o 
formed as to ſucceed beſt under the guidance of the 
Greeks and the common rules. 'This has been the 
caſe of Dryden, Otway, and Rowe f, whoſe moſt 

compoſitions are reckoned their chef d ore. 
Theſe beauties gain our eſteem, and ſome 
degree of love and admiration ; but tis the charm 
that unexpectedly ariſes from what was thought to be 
an irregular contraſt of features and colour, that raiſes 
enchantment, tranſport, and rapture. Shakeſpeare 
puts his f. and auditors into a trance, where 
they both ſee and feel pleaſures unutterable. In this 
view, Mr Hurd having obſerved, that there was a 
time when the art of Jonſon was ſet above the divineſt 
raptures of Shakeſpeare ; proceeds to take notice, 
that the preſent age 
and finely remarks, that * if Shakeſpeare's genius is now 
« jidolized, happily for the public taſte, it can ſcarcely 
© be too much ſo (32).” Shakeſpeare alone was equal 
to the taſk of correfting Shakeſpeare's faults. It 
has been obſerved, that there is no vice of ſtyle or 
compoſition, but what our Poet has in one place or 
other ridiculed or cenſared. He has made uſe of 
this talent in many of his pieces. If in doing this, 
he lets ſome flill keep their places, experience has 
ſince demonſtrated, that his judgment in this parti- 
cular was more extraori and fſorprizing, as the 
lofty flowings of his fancy and exactneſs of his judgment 

pear to be juſtly matched to each other (33). 

[O] Jen Elizabeth feed him many marks of 
her favour.) As no doubt can be made, but that our 
author felt the firſt fruits of her Majeſty's kindneſs in 
the article of deer-ſtealing ; fo, in 1591, there was 

bliſhed under the ſame name, a treatiſe, dedicated io 

Majefty ; in which the author particularly mentions 
that Queen's clemency to him, ia theſe terms: * Al- 
though this [The perfection of ber Majefty': gover:- 
ment] be of itſelf ſo clear and manifeſt, that it car.not 
be denied ; yet could not I forbear, moſt renowned 
ſoveraine, being, as it were, inforccd by your 


Majeſtie's 


is well convinced of the miſtake, 


31) Voltaire's 
concern · 

ing the Engliſh 
Nation, Letter 
Isch. 


* Thus the 
great an''que orĩ- 
ginal, Plato, is 
obſerved to in- 
troduce the tu- 
mour of poetical 
compofitians into 
diſcou ſes of Phi- 
loſophy wich ſuc- 
ceſe. Dic 1yl. 
Halicarn. Ep. ad 
C. Pomp. p. 265, 
edit. Hudl. 


T In All for 
Love, Venice 
preſerved, and 
Jane Shore. 


(32) Notes upon 
the Art of Poe- 


wy, Line 40d. 


(33) Warbur- 
ton's Remarks 
upon Shake- 
ſprares 


- W 


Falſtaff f P]. in the two 
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parts of Henry IV. that ſhe commanded the author to continue it for 


a * 


oy 
A o — 


one play more, and to ſhew the Knight in love, which he executed inimitably in The Merry 


» 
| Majeſtie's late and fingular clemency, in 
certayne my unduti 1 «Oe — _ ro 
acknowledge your gracious ty 
towards me, &c. (34) pt ropes 
riefe cumſtances, this piece might fairly challenge our Poet 
for it's author, did not his claim appear to be fully 


debated and diſ- 


aſſed by Will. fixteen, maſt have been a very wiſe 


Shakeſpeare, common ſort of theſe clerks, which can talk 
Gentleman. but of the faculty which i 
Lond, 1581.3" Divines of Divinity, 


have 
Homer, Plato, Cæſar, Cicero, Pomponius Mela, Vege- 
i others ; and is ſuggeiled 
| in the original, though 
he might have had them in the tranſlations. Moreover, 
the dottor, who prefides in the dialogue, and evidently 
repreſents the author himſelf, has theſe words: I have 
* ſeen a cap for 14 pence, as good as I can now get for 
© two ſhillings and fix pence. Now a payre of ſhoes coſt 
* twelve pence, that in my time I have boughte a better 
* for fix pence. Now I can get ne're a horſe ſhod 
* under fixteen pence or twelve pence, whereof I have 
© Iba. fol. 37. * alſo ſeen the common price was fix pence That 
edit. 1751, 310+ is in Henry the Eighth's reign, long enough before 
our Poet was born. Who expreſſed his gratitude to 
Queen Elizabeth, in- his own way ; and that (which 
is a teſtimony of*the devotion of his gratitude) not 
only in ftrains above all other Poets, but he even ſeems, 
by a peculiar ftroke of inſpiration, to be raiſed above 
himſelf. In the play of Mid/ummer Night's Dream, 
AR ii. ſcene 3, the king of the Fairies ſays to his at- 
tendant, 


boa remember 'ſt, 
Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
'That the rude fea grew civil at ber ſong, 


And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 


To hear the Mermaid's muſic. 


I remember too, 


ivg, ſhe 


By this is meant Scotland, 


** 


here intended, either of which was a ſafficient reaſon 


to diſguiſe the matter by an - Firſt, the 
i rr 
i ; peaker is repreſented as hearing the 
mermaid, at the very time be ſaw Cupid's attem 
the veſtal. The mermaid on the dolphin's 
deſigns Queen Mary's marriage with the 
uphin of France. The Poet deſigns ber under 
image of a mermaid on two accounts, becauſe ſhe 


Queen of one part of the iſle, and becauſe of her 
miſchievous allurements : | 


Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 


This alludes to her great of genius and learni 
which rendered her 322 — — 
of her time. The French writers tell us, that while 
ſhe was in the Court of France, wife to the Dauphin, 
ey dy gy hall of 
the Lowvre wit much grace and eloquence, that 
3 


That the rude ſea grew civil to her ſong, 


long in arms againſt her ; 
there is the greater juſtneſs and beauty in it, becauſe 
the common opinion is, that the mermaid fings in 


And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſic. 


This allades in general to the many matches pro- 

ed to her ; but more particularly to the Duke of 
orfolk's famous negotiation with her, which 
bringing ſuch deſtruction on him, and on the Earls 
of Northampton and Weſtmoreland, and many other 
noble families, it was faid with the atmoſt pro- 
Priety, a 


That certain ftars ſhot madly from their ſpheres. 


[P] The charafer of Sir Jabs Falffaff.) This is 
peare 3 maſter piece. In it, Shakeſpeare ex- 
prefsly figures himſelf by the deer-ſtealer ; in which, 
we ſee perfection of his genius. It will not be 
foreign to our defign to examine into the true com- 
poſi tion of this character. Tis evident, the 
of it lies in a juſt mixture of wit and humour. The 
. is humour, or the repreſentation and 
ion of a bragging and vaunting coward in real 
life. However, this alone would only have expoſed 
the Knight, as a meer Noll Bluff, to the deriſion 


At that very time, I ſaw, but thou eould'ſt not, the company, and after they had been once 


Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid alarm'd ; a certain aim he took, 

At a fair veſtal throned in the weſt, 

And loos'd his love-ſhafts ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a Queen of Hearts; 

But I might fee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft, 


Quench'd in the moiſt beams of the watry moon, 


And the imperial votareſs paſs'd on 
In maiden meditation ; fancy free. 


13% Tn bis e- Dr Warburton (35) has 


— becauſe it raiſes the 


ment and a fatire, on that unfortunate 
. VOL, VI. No. 303. ; 


1 


ified with his chaſtiſement, he would have ſunk 


into infamy and become quite odious. But here the 
inimitable wit of Sir John comes into his ſy 


* 


riſe and luſtre to his character; for 
— 


bu 
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a new courſe, with freſh ſpirit and alacrity. This 


equal, among 


| Whereas, 


excites you the more to renew the chace, in full view 
of his ſecond defeat ; out of which, he recovers again, 
and triumpts with new pretenfions and boaſting. 
After this, he immediately ſtarts upon a third race, 
and fo on; continually detected and caught, and 
conſtantly extricating himſelf by his inimitable wit and 
invention ; thus, yielding a perpetual round of f. 
and diverſion. Again, the genteel quality of Sir John 
is of great uſe in — his character, it prevents 
his finking too low, after ſeveral of his misfortunes : 
beſides, you allow him, in conſequence of his rank 
and ſeniority, the privilege to diftate and take the 
lead, to rebuke others upon many occaſions. By this, 
he is ſaved from appearing too nauſeous and indepen- 
dent. The good ſenſe which he poſſeſſes comes alſo 
to his aid, and faves him from being deſpicable, by 
forcing your eſteem for his real abilities. Again, the 
privilege you allow him, of rebuking and cheatin 
others, when he aſſumes it with proper firmneſs 
ſuperiority, helps to ſettle a new and compoſe his 
character, after an embaraſſment, and reduces, in 
ſome meaſure, the ſpirit of the company to a proper 
level, before he ſets out again upon a freſh adventure ; 
without this they would be kept continually ſtrained 
and wound up to the higheſt pitch, without ſufficient 
relief and diverſity. It may alſo deſerve to be re- 
marked of Falſtaff, that the figure of his perſon is 
admirably ſuited ro the turn of his mind, ſo that 
there ariſes before you a perpetual allufion from one 
to the other, which forms an inceſſant ſeries of wit, 
whether they be in contraſt or agreement together ; 
when he pretends to aQivity, there is wit in the 
contraſt, between Eis mind and his perſon ; and wit 
in their agreement, when he triumphs in jollity. To 
compleat the whole, you have, in this character of 
Falſtaff, not only a free courſe of humour, ſupported 
and embelliſhed with admirable wit, but this humour 
is of a ſpecies the moſt jovial and gay in all nature. 
Sir John Falſtaff poſſeſſes generofity, chearfulneſs, 
alacrity, invention, frolic, and fancy, ſuperior to all 
other men. The figure of his perſon is the picture 
of jollity, mirth, and good nature, and baniſhes at 
once all other ideas from your breaſt. He is happy 
himſelf and makes you happy. If you examine him 
further, he has no "fn. y reſerve, malice, or 
peeviſhneſs lurking in his heart; his intentions are 
all pointed at harmleſs riot and merriment : Nor has 
the Knight any inveterate deſign, except againſt ſack; 
and that too he loves. If, es this, he defires 


to paſs for a man of activity and valour, you can eafily . 


excuſe ſo harmleſs a foible, which yields you the 
higheſt pleaſure in it's conſtant detection. If you put 
all theſe together, it is impoſſible to hate honeſt Jack 
Falſtaff If you obſerve them again, it is impoſlible 


to avoid loving him : He is the gay, the vity, Ol 


frolickſome, happy, and fat Jack Falſtaff, the 
delightful ſwaggerer in all nature. You muſt love him 
for your own fake ; at the ſame time, you cannot 
but love him for his own talents, and when you have 
enjoyed them, you cannot but love him in gratitude. 
He has nothing to diſguſt you, and every thing to 
give you joy. His ſenſe and his foibles are equally 
directed to advance your pleaſure, and it is impoſlible 
to be tired or unhappy in his company. This jovial 
and gay humour, without any thing envious, malicious, 
miſchievous, or deſpicable, and continually adorned with 
wit, yields thatpeculiar delight, without any alloy, which 
we all feel and acknowledge in Falſtaff s company. 
Ben Jonſon has humour in his characters drawn with 
the moſt maſterly fkill and judgment. In accuracy, 
depth, propriety, and truth, he has no ſuperior, or 
the Ancients or Moderns. But the 
characters he exhibits are of a ſatirical and deceitful, 
or elſe of a peeviſh or deſpicable, ſpecies ; as Volpone, 
Subtle, Moroſe, and Abel Drugyer ; in all of which 
there is ſomething very juſtly to be hated or deſpiſed, 
and you feel the ſame ſentiments of diſlike for every 
other character of Jonſon's ; ſo that, after you have 
been gratified with their detection and puni 
you are quite tired and dif; with their company. 
in 


Shakef! , he 
humear ef Pala has guarded him diſ- 


vank and 
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Wives of Windſor [l]. Among his other patrons, the Earl ef Southampton is particularly 


ing you with his forced advances, by giving him be 
— ity ; from being deſpicable, by his real 


| | / 
- 
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pool ſenſe and excellent abilities ; from being odious, 
his harmleſs plots and deſigns; and from being 
tireſome, by his inimitable wit, and his new and in- 
ceſſant fallies of higheſt fancy and frolic. This diſ- 
covers the ſecret of carrying comedy to the higheſt 
pitch of delight ; which lies in drawing the perſons 
exhibited with ſuch chearful and amiable oddities 
and foibles as you would chaſe in your own com- 
panions in real life ; otherwiſe, though you may be 
diverted at firſt with the novelty of a character, and 
with a proper detection and ridicule of it, yet it's 
peeviſhneſs, meanneſs, or immorality, will begin to 
diſguſt you after a little reflection, and become ſoon 
tireſome and odious ; it being certain, that whoever 
cannot be endured as an accidental companion in real 
life, will, for the very ſame reaſons, never become 
a favourite comic character on the - This reliſh 
for generous and worthy characters „which we 
all feel upon the theatre, where no biaſs of envy, 
malice, or perſonal reſentment, draws us aſide, ſeems 
to be ſome evidence of our natural and genuine diſ- 
poſition to probity and virtue; though the minds 
of moſt perſons, being early and deeply tinged with 
vicious paſſions, it is onder that ftains have been 
generally miſtaken for original colours. All characters 
that are well drawn juſtly pleaſe, but not all equally ; 


. Jonſon, in his comic ſcenes, has expoſed and ridiculed 


folly and vice; Shakeſpeare has uſhered in joy, frolic, 
and happineſs. The Alchymiſt, Volpone, and Silent 
Woman of Jonſon, are moſt exquiſite ſatires ; the 
comic entertainments of Shakeſpeare are the higheſt 
compoſitions of rallery, wit, and humour. Jonſon 
conveys ſome leſſon in every character; Shakeſpeare, 
ſome new ſpecies of foible and oddity. The one 
pointed his fatire with maflerly Kill; the other was 
inimitable, in touching the ſtrings of delight. With 
Jonſon, you are conſined and inftrufted ; with Shake- 
ſpeare, content and diſſolved in joy. It may be 
urther remarked, that Jonſon, by purſeing the moſt 


uſeful intention of comedy, is obliged, in juſtice, to 


hunt down and demoliſh his own characters; apon 
this plan, he muſt neceſſarily expoſe them. to your 
hatred, and of courſe will never bring out an amiable 
perſon. But, Shakeſpeare, with happier inſight, 
always ſup his characters in, your favour ; His 
Juſtice Shallow withdraws before he is tedious ; The 
French doctor and Welſh parſon go off in full vigour 
and ſpirits. Ancient Piſtol, indeed, is fcurvily treated; 
however, he keeps up his ſpirits, and continues to 
threaten ſo well, that you are ftill defirous of his 
company: And it is impofiible to be tired or dull 
with the gay,  unfading, ever Falſtaff. Abel 
Drugger bids faireſt of any of Jonſon's characters for 
being a favourite of the theatre ; he has no hatred, 
malice, or immorality, nor any aſſuming arrogance, 
pertneſs, 1 and his eager defire of 
getting and ſaving money, by methods he thinks 
wful, are excuſable in a perſon of his buſineſs. He 
is, therefore, not odious or deteſtable, but harmleſs 
and inoffenfive in private life : However, this character, 
in the whole, is mean and deſpicable, without any 
of that free, ſpirituous, jocund, humour abounding 
in Shakeſpeare. It appears, that in imagination, in- 
vention, jollity, and gay humour, Jonſon had little 
power; Shakeſpeare unlimited dominion. The firſt 
was cautious and ſtrict, not daring to ſally beyond 
the bounds of regularity ; the other bold and im- 
petuous, rejoicing like a giant, to run his courſe, 
through all the mountains and wilds of nature and 
wow: It requires an almoſt —.— L to 
mark the iety and accuracy of ſonſon; your 
2 from refle&tion and compari 
the fire and invention of Shakeſpeare are 
neouſly into your ſoul, and enlighten and chear the moſt 
indolent mind wich their own ſpirit and luſtre (36). 
The reader, who examines into this matter, will 
obſerve, that the character, * of Sir John 
Falſtaff, is chiefly taken from the part of Henry 
the Fourth. For, ſo far as Sir John, upon any oc- 
cafion, finks iato a cheat or a ſcoondre!, he is different 
from the Falſtaff here deſcribed, which is entirely an 
amiable character. 
- [RN] The Merry Wives of Winſor.) If this flory 
true, it is evident, the latter part of Henry the 


; but (16 
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Fourth, muſt have been added afterwards, fince there 
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' honoured' by him, in the defications of two poems, Vents and Adonis, and Lacrece 1 in the Hege.“ 
latter eſpecially he hicbſelf in fuch terms, as gives countenance to what is related wa to fertle 
of that patroti's diſtinguithed ger y to him [R]. In the beginning of King James _ 
the Firft's reign (if not ſooner) he was qne of the principal managers of the play-houſe IS J. the infromen 
and continued in it feveral years afterwards [7] ; *till having acquired ſuch a fortune as fr ef be 


7) Upton's 
Cel. 


cutio's ſprightly wit was . 


which he had heard our Poet had a mind to. 


fatisfied his moderate wiſhes and views in life (d), he quitred the ſt 


buſineſs, and 


bourbood, to whom his pleaſurable and good nature rendered him very agreeable 43 


we have an account of Sir John's impriſonment and 
death, which might perhaps be done by the author, 
in compliance with decorum, to avoid the imputation 
of encouraging idleneſs and riot, by too amiable and 
happy an e le. However that be, 'tis certain, 
that though Falſtaff is here a fardle of low vices, a liar, 
a — and a thief, yet his humour makes 
him a pleaſant companion, and what not a little ſhews 
the genius of our Poet, he has kept up the ſpirit of 
his humour, after having wrote two plays before, 


- in this third, though it was put upon him by another. 


For this reaſon, if it be true, what Mr Dryden tells 
us, ſpeaking of Mercutio's character in Romeo and 
Juliet, that Shakeſpeare faid himſelf, he was forced 
to kill him in the third act, to prevent being killed 
by him. It muſt be his diffidegce and modeſty that 
made him fay this; for it nevetf could be through 
barrenneſs of invention, ſays pton, that Mer- 
the third act, but 
becauſe there was no need of him or his wit any 
longer (37). 

R] The Earl of Southampton's generoſity.) Mr Rowe 
tells us, upon the authority of Sir William Davenant, 
that this nobleman, at one time, gave him a thouſand 
pounds, to enable him to go through with a 2 


dedication of Lucrece runs thus: 


The love I dedicate to your Lordſhip, is without 
end; whereof, this imperfeft poem, without a begin- 


ning, is but a ſpiritleſs ſurety. The warrant I have 


of your honorable diſpoſition, not the worth of my 
—— lines, makes the body of it. Hence, what 
I have done, is your's ; what I have to do, is your's ; 
being part in all I have devoted your's. Were my 
— greater, my duty would ſhew greateſt ; mean 


time, as it is, it is bound to your Lordſhip, to whom 


I wiſh long life, ill lengthened with all happineſs 


Your Lordſhip's, in all duty, 
| W. Shakeſpeare,” 
It is worth notice, that how much ſoever he 


neglected to take due care in Ke * yet 
y 


this poem is printed very elegantly, 
Field, in 1694. 

A manager of the play-houſe in the - 
of King James's reign.) Soon after his Majeſty's 
Acceſſion to the Throne, he granted the following 


licence : 


Pro Laurentio * Willielmo Shakeſpeare, 
& aliis. 


« James, by the Grace of God, &c. To all Juſtices, 
* Maiors, Sheriffs, Conftables, Hedboroughs, 
and other our Officers and lovinge Subjects, 
* Greetinge. 


* Knowe ye, that wee of our eſpeciall grace, 
« certaine knowledge, and mere motion, have licenſed 
* and authorized, and, by theſe preſents, do licence 
and authorize theiſe our ſervaunts, Laurence Fletcher, 
„William Shakeſpeare, Richard Burbage, * 
* Philippes, John Henings, Henrie Condell, William 
Sly, Robert Armyn, Richard Cowly, and the reſt 
of their aſſociates, 

© Freely to uſe and excerciſe . 
of ing comedies, tragedies, hiſtories, en 1 
6 ol «ag. „ Rage-plaies, and ſuch others, 
like as theie have alredie ftudied, or hereafter ſhall 
* uſe or ſtudie, as well for the recreation of our lovinge 
* ſubjefts, as for our ſolace and pleaſure, when wee 


6 ſhall thincke good to ſee them, duringe our pleaſure; 


* and; the faid comedies, tragedies, hiſtories, enter- 
* ludes, moralls, paſtoralls, ſtage-playes, and ſuch like, 
* to ſhewe and exerciſe publiquely to theire beſt com- 
* moditie, when the infection of the plague ſhall de- 
* creaſe, as well within theire nowe uſuall hoame, 
© called the Globe, within our countie of Surrey, as 
* alſoe within anie towne-halls, or moate-hballs, 
* other convenient place, within the liberties 
freedom of anie other citie, univerſitie, toun, or 
* boroughe whatſoever, within our ſaid realms and 
« dominions. 

* Willing and comanding you, and everie of you, 
* as you tender our pleaſure, not onelie to permit 
and ſuffer them herein, without anie your -letts, 
© hindrances, or moleſtations, during our ſaid pleaſure, 
but alſoe to be aiding and aſſiſtinge to them, if anie 
* wrong be to them offered, and to allow them ſuch 
former curteſies as hath been given to men of their 
* place and qualitie ; and alſo, what further favour you 
* ſhall ſhewe to theiſe our ſervaunts four our ſake 
we ſhall take kindlie at your hande. 


© In witneſs whereof, &c. 


* Witneſſe ourſelf at Weſtminſter, the nynteenth 
* day of Maye. 


71 He continued in the houſe ſeveral years after- 
A. .] The time when Shakeſpeare —— the 
ſtage is not more uncertain than that of his quitting it. 
However, the opinion, that Spenſer's Thalia, in the 
Tears of the Muſes, where ſhe laments the loſs of ber 
Willy, in the comic ſcene, relates to our author's 
abandoning the ſtage, is groundleſs, fince Spenſer, tis 
known, died in the year 1598 ; and five years after 
this, we find Shakeſ 's name among the actors 
in Ben Jonſon's Siam, which made it's firſt appear- 
ance in 1603 (39). If it relates to him at all, it muſt 
hint at ſome occaſional receſs he made for a time, 
upon a diſguſt taken; but it is moſt likely, that Willy, 
there mentioned, relates to ſome other favourite Poet 
of the ſame Chriftian name. Tis evident, that Shakeſ- 

did not exhibit his Macbeth till after the two 


famous — of England and Scotland were united under 


one monarch, nor till after King James had 
to touch for the King's evil ; for he has complimented 
is royal maſter on both thoſe accounts in that . 

is not probable, that he had quitted the ſtage before 
1610 ; ſince, in his Tempeſt, he makes mention of the 
Bermuda iſlands, which were unknown to the Engliſh 
"till 1609, when Sir John Summers, in bis voyage 
to North America, diſcovered them, and invited 
afterwards ſome of his countrymen to ſettle a planta- 
tion there (40). 

[UI agreeabl; ) Mr Rowe informs us, that 
© there a ſtory almoſt ſtill remembered among 
* them, that he had a particular intimacy with 
Mr Combe, who is ſaid to be an old gentleman, 
* noted for his wealth and uſury. It bappened once, 
* in a pleaſant converſation among their friends, that 
this Combe told Shakeſpeare, in a lau 


ghing 


manner, that he fancied he intended to write his 


© epitaph, if be happened to outlive him ; and fince 
* he could not know what might be ſaid of him when 
© he was dead, he deſired it might be done immediately. 


© Upon which Shakeſpeare gave him theſe four verſes : 
Ten in the hundred lies here engraved, 
* 'Tis a hundred to ten his ſoul is not ſaved; 
If any man aſk who lies in this tomb, 


* Oh! Oh! quoth the Devil, dis my John a Combe. 


a The 
* 


CA 
New-Place. 


age, and all other Heralds office by 
ed the remainder of his time in an honourable eaſe, among the conver- ; 
fation of his friends, at his native town of Stratford, with the gentlemen of the neigh- 


Per breve de privato Sigillo (38). 22 Ta 


XVI. p. 505» 
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(45) Ubi ſapra. 
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He lived in a very handſome houſe 
he had the good 


that conſumed the greateſt part of the town, in 1614 (J. It 


talent 1 poetry, af his retirement 
1 K erin be tefificd bis ip 


not much exercife his 
year 1616 he made his Will [ 


o 


in 1614, for whom, at the choir of the guild of the 
Holy Croſs at Stratford, a fair 
having a ſtatue thereon cut in alabaſter, and i 
with this epitaph: © Here lieth interred the 
John Combe, Eſq; who died the 1oth of July, 
ueathed ſeveral annual charities to the 


* alms-poor there (41). 
charity, it ſhould y — to 1 - 
dulged too great a ſeverity againſt this gentleman, un- 
del ie be ſuppoſed, that his 5 gave occaſion to the 
charity: which is not impoſſible. It ſeems to have 
made no breach in his eſteem or friendſhip for that fa- 
mily, fince, m his Will, Shakeſpeare bequeaths his 
ſword to Mr Thomas Combe (42). 

[W] He ſaved bis houſe in the fire, which happened 
in 1614.) Mr Theobald (43), upon the information of 
Mr Biſhop, tells us, that this houſe was firſt built by 
Sir Hugh Clopton, a younger brother of an ancient 
family in that neighbourhood, who took their name 
from the manor of Clopton. Sir Hugh Clopton was 
Sheriff of London in the reign of Richard the Third, 
and Lord Mayor in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
That the eſtate had now been ſold out of the family 
for above a century, at the time when Shakeſpeare 
became the purchaſer ;z who having repaired and mo- 
delled it to his own mind, changed it's former name 
of Great-Houſe into that of New-Place, which the 
manſion, fince erected upon the ſame ſpot, ſtill retains. 
The houſe and lands which attended it, continued in 


Shakeſpeare's deſcendants to the time of the Reſtora- 


tion, when they were repurchaſed by the Clopton fa- 
mily ; and the manſion now belongs to Sir Hugh Clop- 
ton, Knt. who informed Mr Theobald, that during 
the civil wars, King Charles the Firſt's Queen, being 
make a retirement 


Majefty 
poſſeſſion of the Combe family, who did not ſo ſtrongly 
favour the King's party. 

[X] Whether be employed his poetical talents after 
bis retirement is uncertain.) The author of an anſwer 
to Mr Pope's preface to Shakeſpeare (44), tells us, 
that two cheſts, filled with Shakeſpeare's looſe 
papers and manuſcripts, were in the hands of an igno- 
rant Raker of Warwick, who married one of our Poet's 
deſcendants ; and that, to the particular knowledge 
the late Sir William Biſhop, they were careleſsly ſcat- 
tered and thrown about, as -lomber and litter, 


ſpeare's wife ſurvived 4 
rite daughter Suſannah ſurvived her fix 

it” is very improbable, that they ſhould ſuch a 
treaſure to be removed and tranſlated into a remoter 
branch of the family, without a ſcrutiny firſt made inta 
the value of it. To this it may be 


cobi e Regis Ang . deci 
tie yuatragcfime none, 1616. 
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Item, I give and 
one hundred and fifty 
to be paid unto her ing ; 
that is te ſay, one hundred pounds in diſcharge of her 
marriage — within one year after my decenſe, 
with con ions after the rate of two ſhillings in the 
pound for ſo long time as the ſame ſhall be unpaid un- 
to her after my deceaſe ; and the fifty pounds refidue 
thereof, her ſurrendring of, or giving of ſuch 
ſufficient ſecurity as the overſeers of this my Will ſhall 
like of, to ſurrendir or grant all her eſtate and right 
that ſhall deſcend pr come unto her after my deceaſe, 
or that ſhe now of, in, or to, one copyhold te- 
nement, with the appurtenances lying and being in 
Stratford upon Avon aforeſaid, in the ſaid county of 
Warwick, being parcel or holden of the manor of 
Rowington, unto my daughter Suſannah Hall, and her 
heirs for ever. 5 

Item, I gi bequeath unto my ſaid daughter 
Judith one 9 and 3 if the, or 
any iſſue of her body, be living at the end of three 
years next enſuing the day of the date of this my Will, 
during which time my executors to pay her confidera- 
tion from my deceaſe according to the rate aforeſaid.: 
and if ſhe die within the ſaid term without iſſue of her 
body, then my will is, and I do give and bequeath 
one hundred iece Elizabeth 


pounds thereof to niece 
Hall, and the fifty to be ſet forth by my exe- 
cutors during the life of my fiſter Joan Hart, and the 
uſe and profit thereof coming, ſhall be paid to my faid 
ſiſter Joan, and after her deceaſe the fifty ſhall 
remain the children of my ſaid filter, equally 


to be divided amongſt them ; but if my 
Judith be living at the end of the ſaid three years, 


any iſſue of her body, then my will is, and fo I deviſe 


and bequeath the faid hundred and wy 
ſet out by my executors and overſeers for the beſt be- 
nefit of her and her iſſue, and the ſtock not to be paid 
unto her ſo as ſhe ſhall be married and covert ha- 
ron ; but my will is, that ſhe ſhall have the conſidera- 
tion yearly paid anto ber during ber life, and after her 
deceaſe the faid ſtock and confideration to be paid to 
her children, if ſhe have any, and if not, to her exe- 
cutors and affigns, ſhe living the ſaid term after my 
deceaſe ; provided that if ſuch huſband as the ſhall at 
the end of the ſaid three years be married unto, or at 
and after, do ſufficiently aſſure unto her, and the iſſue 
of her body, land anſwerable to the portion by this my 
Will given unto her, and to be adjudged fo by my 
executors and overſeers, then my will is, that the faid 
hundred and fifty pounds ſhall be paid to ſuch huſband 
as ſhall make ſuch aſſurance, to his own uſe. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my ſaid ſiſler Joan 
twenty pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be paid 
and delivered within one year after my deceaſe; and I 
do will and deviſe unto her the houſe with the appur- 
tenances in Stratford, wherein ſhe dwelleth, for her 


. natural life, under the yearly rent of twelve pence. 


Item, I give and bequeath unto her three ſons, Wil- 
liam Hart, — Hart, and Michael Hart, five poands 
apiece, to be paid within one year after my deceaſe. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto the ſaid Elizabeth 
Hall all my plate that I now have, except my broad 
filyer and gilt boxes, at the date of this my Will. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto the poor of Strat- 
ford aforeſaid ten p to Mr Thomas Combe my 
ſword, to Thomas Ruſſell, Eſq; five pounds, and to 
Francis Collins of the boroug of Warwick, in the 


county of Warwick, Gent. _ yo 


N 


iu the theatre; he appointed his 
tors, and 
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SHAKESPEARE 


aer pen daughter, jointly with ber huſband, his egecu- 
AI the art of bl 1— Vieh they came into the poſ- 


ſeffion of not long after. He died on the 23d of April following, being the fifty- third 


year of his 


age, and was interred among his anceſtors, on the north fide of the chancel, in 


the great church of Stratford, where there is a handſome monument etected for him, in- 


feribed with a ſingle elegiac diſtich in Latin [Z]. 


In the year 1740, another very noble 


and moſt beautiful one was raiſed to his memory, at the publick expence, in Weſtminſter- 
abbey ; an ample contribution for this purpoſe being made, upon exhibiting his tragedy 
of Julius Cæſar, at the theatre-royal in Drury-Lane, April the 28th, 1738 [AA]. 


and eight pence to be paid within one year after my 


Item, I give and bequeath to Hamlett Sadler twen- 
ty-ſix ſhillings, eight pence, to buy him a ring ; to 
William Reynolds, Gent. twenty-fix ſhillings, eight- 
_ to buy him a ring; to my godſon William 

alker twenty ſhillings in gold ; to Anthony Naſb, 
Gent. twenty-fix ſhillings, eight pences and to 
Mr John Naſh, tweaty-fix thilli „eight pence ; and 
to my fellows, John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and 
Henry Candell, twenty fix ſhillings, eight pence apiece, 
to buy them rings. 

Item, I give, will, 13 * and deviſe, unto my 
daughter Suſannah Hall, for the better enabling of ber 
to perform this my Will, and towards the performance 
thereof, all that capital meſſuage or tenement, with 
the appurtenances in Stratford aforeſaid, called the 
New Place, wherein I now dwell, and two meffuages 
or tenements, with the appurtenances, fituate, lying, 
and being, in Henley-ftreet within the borough of 
Stratford aforeſaid ; and all my barns, ſtables, orchards, 
—_— lands, tenements, and hereditaments, what- 

oever, fituate, lying, and being, or to be had, re» 
ſerved, preſerved, or taken, within the towns, ham- 
lets, villages, fields, and grounds, of Stratford upon 
Avon, Old Stratford, Buſhaxton, and Welcombe, or 
in any of them, in the ſaid county of Warwick ; and 
alſo all that meſſuage or tenement, with the appurte- 
nances, Wherein one John Robinſon dwelleth, fituate, 
lying, and being, in the Black-Friers in London, near 
the Wardrobe ; and all other my lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments whatſoever ; to have and to hold all 
and fingular the faid premiſes, with their a an- 
ces, unto the ſaid Suſanna Hall, for and during the 
term of her natural life ; and after her deceaſe to the 
firſt ſon of her body lawfully iffuing, and to the heirs 
males of the body of the faid firſt ſon lawfully ifſuing ; 
and for default of ſuch iſſue, to the ſecond ſon of her 
body lawfully iſſuing, and to the heirs males of the bo- 
dy of the ſaid ſecond ſon lawfully iſſuing ; and for de- 
fault of ſuch heirs, to the third ſon of the body of the 
ſaid Suſanna lawfully iſſuing, and of the heirs males of 
the body of the ſaid third fon lawfully iſaing ; and for 
default of ſuch ifſue, the ſame to be and remain to the 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh ſons of her body, law- 
fully ifluing one after another, and to the heirs males 
of the bodies of the ſaid fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſe- 
venth ſons lawfully iſſuing, in ſuch manner as it is be- 
fore limited to be and remain to the firſt, ſecond, and 
third ſons of her body, and to their heirs males ; and 
for default of ſuch iſſue, the faid premiſes to be and 
remain to my faid niece Hall, and the heirs males of 
her body lawfully ifſuing ; and for default of ſuch iſſue, 
to my daughter Judith, and the heirs males of her bo- 
dy lawfully iſſuing ; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to 
the right heirs of me the faid William Shakeſpeare for 
ever. 

Item, I give unto my wife my brown beſt bed, 


with the — * 
Item, I give and bequeath to my ſaid ter Ju- 
dith, my broad filver gilt bole. All ＋ my 


r chatteb, leaſes, plate, jewels, and houſhold- 
uff, whatſoever, after my debts and id 
and my funeral expences diſcharged, I give, deviſe, 
and bequeath, to my ſon-in-law John Hall, Gent. and 
my daughter Suſanna his wife, who I ordain and make 
executors of this my laſt Will and Teſtament. And I 
do intreat and appoint the ſaid Thomas Ruſſell, Eſq; 
and Francis Collins, Gent. to be overſeers hereof. 
And do revoke all former Wills, and publiſh this to be 
my laſt Will and Teſtament. In witneſs whereof I 
have hereunto put my hand, the day and year firſt 
above written, by me 
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Winne to the publiſhing hereof, 


Fra. Collins, 
Julius Shaw, 
John Robinſon, 
Hamlet Sadler, 
Robert Whatcott. 


Probatum coram Magiſtro William Byrde, Legum 
Dofore Commiſſario, Ec. wicefimo ſecundo dis men- 
At Junii, anno Domini 1616. Juramento Joban- 
nis Hall unius ex. et cui, c. de bene et jurat re- 


ſervata poteſtate et Suſanne Hall alt. ex. Cc. cu. 
wvendit, fc. petiturs 


[ZI His monunient and inſcription ] He is repre- 
ſented under an arch in a fitting poſture, a caſhion 
ſpread before him, with a pen in his right hand, and 
his left reſting on a fcrole of papers; under the 
cuſhion is this Latm diſtich: 


Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus mceret, Olympus habet. 


On the ve · lone, in the pavement, underneath, 
are theſe lines: 


Good friend, for Jeſus* ſake, forbear 
To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


[44] Contributions at the acting of Julius Ceſar.) 
The truſtees for the public on this occafion, were 
the Earl of Burlington, Dr Richard Mead, M. D. 
Mr Pope, and Charles Fleetwood, Eſq; patentee of 
the playhouſe ; the monument was finiſhed in 17409; 
and ſtands near the ſouth door of the abbey, in what 
is called Poets · Corner. Shakeſpeare is repreſented, in 
the dreſs of his time, in white marble, at full length, 
leaning a little on his right arm, which is ſupported 
by a pedeſtal ; at the bottom of this there hangs 
a ſcrole, inſcribed with the following words, from 
his play called The Tempeſt, to which his left hand 
appears pointing : . 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 

Yea, all which it inhabit ſhall diſſolve, 

And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 

Above his head behind there is fixt a plate of very cu- 
rious granate marble, on which is the following inſerip- 
tion, in raiſed letters of brafs, richly gilt. 


Gulielmo Shakeſpeare, anno mortem cxxiv. 
. 1 publicus Aa. 


The inſcription was compoſed by Mr Pope. The 


Paid, whole monument was defigned by Kent, and executed 


by Ryſbrack, admirably well. A new prologue and 
epilogue were ſpoken on the occafion, which are as 
follows : | 


The prologue written by Benjamin Martyn, Eſq; 


Whilſt in the venerable dome we view, 

The ſculptor's art, Britannia's bards renew 3 
Behold, their names, on ſpeaking marble, live, 
Their forms in animated ftone revive. 
Shakeſpeare, 
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Seven years after his death, his plays were collected and publiſhed in 1623, in folio [B H. 
by two of his principal friends in the company of comedians, Heninge and Condale ; who 
likewiſe corrected a ſecond edition in folio, in 1632. Though both theſe editions were 
extremely faulty, yet no other was attempted *till 1714, when a third edition was pub- 
liſhed in 8vo. by Mr Nicholas Rowe [C CJ, but with few if any correQions ; daly he 
prefixed ſome account of our author's life and writings, the materials of the firſt of which 
were communicated to him by Mr Betterton, the celebrated Comedian, who made a jour- 


ney to Stratford, purpoſely to learn ſomething further concerning a man, to whom both 


he 
| Shakeſpeare obſcurely lies, his laurel'd buſt He wakes the paſſions, governs and inſpires; 
x Neglected, moulders, like his bones, to duft. Charms while he pleaſes, while he teaches fires. 
No fingle hand durſt claim to rear this tone, But here what humble thanke, what praiſe is due, 
And fix in Shakeſpeare's monument his own. Ow'd to ſach generous virtue, ow'd to you. 
= To you 'twas left to dignify the bard, With grief, you ſaw a bard neglected lie, 
i And grace your Shakeſpeare with his late reward; Whom tow'ring genius living rais'd ſo high ; 
| Shakeſpeare ! the Father of the Britiſh tage, With grief you ſaw your Shakeſpeare's lighted fate, 
s Shakeſpeare, the wonder of each riſing age. And call'd forth merit from the grave of fate. 
L F Whoſe glowing fancy and whoſe various art, Let others boaſt, they ſmile on living worth, 


You give a buried bard a brighter birth. 


With every paſſion governs every heart. 
Whoſe genius opens nature to our view, [BB] The firft edition of bis plays.] In the preface 
Whoſe charms, tho? ſtill repeated, ſtill are new. tO this edition it is declared, that Shakeſpeare never 


, .- blotted out a line in all his writings; and Ben Jonſon 
The' Shakeſpeare wants n0 flone to peat: kis praile, tells us, he had often heard the players mention this 


Your gratitude's the monument you raiſe. - as an honour to Shakeſpeare's memory ; my anſwer, 
Think, when you fix a baſis for his name, ſays Ben, was, I would he had blotted out a thoufand, 


Os 1 which they t a malevolent ſpeech; I had 
Rome, by her ſtatues, rais'd the Roman blood, choſe that circumſtance to commend their friend by, 


And form'd new heroes by the old ſhe ſhew'd. wherein he moſt failed; and to juſtify mine own 


" 


EL 5 candour (for I loved the man and do honour his 
Let then this chief of our dramatic band, memory, on this fide idolatry, as much as any). He 
As firſt in rank, the firſt in honours ſtand. was indeed honeſt and of an open and free nature ; 
Let every breaft, that feels his ſacred fire, had an excellent phantaſie, brave notions, and gentle 


. , 6 expreſſions ; wherein he flowed with that favility, 
Glow with the virtues which his lines inſpire. that ſometimes it was neceſſary he ſhould be ſtopped : 


While Brutus bleeds for liberty and Rome, Salami nandus erat, as Auguſtus ſaid of — His 
Let Britons d to deck his Poet's tomb. wit was in his own power; would the rule of it had 
ve wee EE Re been ſo too. Many times he fell into thoſe things 
» OO hb: 1906 and could not eſcape laughter, as when he ſaid in the 
This head was laurell'd by the public hand. perſon of Cæſar, one ſpeaking to him: Cæſar thou 
To future times, with pride, tranſmit it down, doſt me wrong“ he replied, * Czſar did never 


: g * wrong, but with joft cauſe; and ſuch like, which 
Such public merit ſhould the public own. were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with his 
virtues. There was ever more to be praiſed than to be 
The itten The Honourable oned (46). Mr Pope obſerves, that there is indeed (46) [onſon's 
= WE — = — ne play ne 
» Eſq; and ſpoken by Mrs Porter. in theſe words (47). Mr Whalley takes notice alſo, 97; 9%. Vol - 
| > | „ that this is not to be found in that play, and 
Theſe ſmiles beſtow'd, theſe generous honours paid, to excuſe Jonſon, ſays, tis probable, that he quoted (47) In the we 
To a dead bard, to long loſt Shakeſpeare's ſhade; here by memory a line, which ſome fooliſh player face to bis edi- 
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is a a public might poſſibly pronounce upon the „in a manner tion of Shake- 
TY i 2 mM —— 8 Sz is here — A In either spears. 

| Confirm this merit and proclaim your own. caſe, it cannot be denied, that che cenſure has more f 1g 
Ev'n here a noble monument you raiſe ; in it to be (pardoned than praiſed. In ſhort, the (4) Note (3) 
The tomb of glory is a people's praiſe. whole paragraph may juſtly be turned upon the Vith volume &f 


4 . writer (49). It is one inſtance, —_— numberleſs bis edition in 
| Perhaps, ſome will. —Perkaps, no none will for, others, of his promptneis to find fault, Sufflaminandus 736. 


1 No dance, no ſong, to decorate the play. erat, The whole remark is grounded in a miſtake. ) Where bes 
yl No; Shakeſpeare ſcorns ſuch common arts to uſe, Mr Pope informs us, that however it has prevailed, 2 


* t in reality, there never was a more groundleſs 
Senſe gave it birth, let ſenſe preſerve the muſe. r — 


If comic ſcenes divert, or tragic move, his firſt writings, or to the contrary of which there 
With both delighted, you by both improve ; —y more undeniable — 2 the come edy of 
Fir'd by the muſe, you raiſe each paſſion higher, be Merry Wiee: of *inger, which be entirely new 
nf ne nnd Bo is an des. writ ; The Hiftory of Henry the Sixth, which was frſt 


bliſhed under the title of The Contention of York and 
j When Portia weeps, all gentle breafts muſt mourn, — and that of Henry the Fifth extremely 
1 When Brutus arms, all generous boſoms burn. improved; that of Hamlet to almoſt as much 


Rome' patriots * in as at firſt, and many o .* Afeer all, the 

henry ns 5 —_—— : > who could not — of theſe altera- 

With pride we trace the patriots of our own. tions, ſeem to mean, in what they told Jonſon, no 

From bondage ſav'd, when that bold ſtate we ſee, more than that 1 — eames — 7 

ates 8 out a blot, and iven by him to J 

W e eee tow this may” — 2 — proof 

We mount, by bright example, glory's throne, of his genius and inſpiration. 

And make the cauſe of virtue all our own. CC] Edition by Mr Rowe.) Dr Warburton (50), (50) In the pre 


Such was the bard, firſt grac'd the Britiſh ſtage, the ent Biſhop of Glouceſter, obſerves, that though face to his eu- 


. , Mr Rowe was a wit, yet he was ſo utterly unacquainted tion of Shake: 
Firſt charm'd and fill ſhall charm thro" every age. Sith the whole bofneſs of criticiſm, that he did P 1 
Whoſe verſe is muſic, not at wit's expence, not examine or conſult the firſt editions of the work 


joi charms of harmony with ſenſe. he undertook to publiſh. | 
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SHAKESPEARE SHARP. 3639 
he and all the world were ſo much indebted. But the plays being in the ſame tangled = 
condition as at firſt, Mr Pope was prevailed upon to undertake the taſk of clearing away 
the rubbiſh, and reducing them into a better order; and accordingly he printed a new 
edition of them in 1721, in 4to. Yet neither did this give ſatisfaction, and the pet 
formance only diſcovered the editor to be a better poet, than he was a critic ; at of 
Shakeſpeare's genius. Hereupon Mr Theobald, after many years ſpent in the ſame taſk, () vis. 4. it 
publiſhed a piece, called Shakeſpeare reſtored, in 1726, 8vo. which was followed by ano- n, bin e 
ther new edition of his plays in 1733, by the ſame author, who therein carried the deſign be Ole of 
of his firſt piece much farther. In 1744, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. publiſhed at Ox- 3 er Cb 
ford a pompous edition, with emendations, in fix volumes, 4to. To theſe Mr Warbut- bert Burby, 
ton, now Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter, added till another new edition, with a great num- —— 
ber of corrections, in 1747. And Mr Theobald publiſhed his edition a ſecond time, with 40. ; 
ſeveral alterations, in 1757 [DD]. There has appeared very lately this year, 1760, an (f) Brelufons, 
hiſtorical play, intituled, The Raigne of Edward the Third, &c. (e), which is aſcribed to cr ed pieces of 
Shakeſpeare, upon theſe three concurring circumſtances, the date, the ſtile, and the plan, 2. 1b“ 
which is taken, as ſeveral of Shakeſpeares are, from Holingſhead, and a book of novels, 1760, vo. 
called The Palace of Pleaſure (f). Thus new monuments are continually riſing to bonour > a eats 
Shakeſpeare's genius in the learned world; and we muſt not conclude, without adding 232 
another teſtimony of the veneration paid to his manes by the publick in general; which gtd 
is, that a mulberry-tree, planted upon his eſtate by the hands of this revered bard, was en it, is es 
cut down not many years ago, and the wood being converted into ſeveral domeſtic uſcs, **,*%&M0on of 


theſe were all eagerly bought at a high price, and each fingle one treaſured up by it's a Drof Laws 
purchaſer as a precious memorial of Shakeſpeare's: memory (g). of Kidlingron 


[DD] Publiſhed an edition in 1757.) Mr Pope, who rejected. Dr Warburton has rejected a great number of 
firſt entered upon the taſk of criticiſm, declares, that Mr Theobald's, and Mr Edwards (51) has ſhewn; that (51) Is bis Ca- 
of all our Engliſh Poets, Shakeſpeare muſt be con- 4 great numbet of Dr Warhurton's deſerve the ſame nons of 
ſeſſed to be the faireſt and fitteſt ſubject for criticiſm. fate. Sir Thomas Hammer had made very few of his © 
The firſt editions being printed from the prompter's own worth notice, according to Mr Johnſon, who, in 
books, or the piece-meal parts written out for the 1745) publiſhed Mi/ce/lanecous Obſervations on the 
players, and very much disfigured by their blunders Tragedy of Macbeth : with Remarks on Sir T. H. : 
and interlineations. Accordingly, after his example, edition of Shakeſpeare To which was affixed, Propoſals 
Mr Theobald proceeded in this work, but with ſo for a new Edition of Shakeſpeare's Plays, with 4 
little ſucceſs, that Mr Pope declared he could find Specimen. But this defign has not yet been executed; 
very few, which ought to be retained. On ſo that the laſt edition, in ten ſmall volumes, by 
the other hand, Mr Theobald has ſhewn the greateſt Mr Theobald, in 1757, is generally eſteemed the 
— of Pope's corrections not only to be groundleſs beſt we have. P 
againſt the mind of the Poet, and therefore juſtly 


SHARP [Jawts], Archbiſhop of St Andrews, in the laſt century; whoſe tragical 
death is a ſorrow ful inſtance of what a furious and miſguided zeal is capable of doing. He 
| was the ſon of Mr William Sharp, Sheriff Clerk of Banff. ſnhire [A], and Iſabel Leſley, 
daughter to the Laird of Kinninvy, a woman of great prudence and piety (a). The time 
of his birth was in May 1618. From the firſt, he appeared a child of very good parts ; 
and being early ſent to ſchool, out-did all his companions in the rudiments of learning. 
His maſterly genius, quick apprehenſion, and tenacious memory, were early ſigns of his 
future greatneſs z and induced his father to deſign him for the Miniſtry. For that pur- 
poſe, he ſent him to the univerſity of Aberdeen, where he arrived to great perfection in 
the Philoſophy then in vogue. Having paſt his courſes in the college with great applauſe, 
and being made Maſter of Arts, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity; in which 
he uſed the advice and direction of Dr Forbes, and Dr Baron. Theſe two men, 
with the other Doctors of Aberdeen, zealouſly appearing againſt the Scotiſh Covenant, 
made in 1638, became expoſed to many inſults and abuſes z as well as their friends and 
acquaintance, amongſt whom was Mr Sharp. Whereupon, he retired into England, and 
contracted an acquaintance with Dr Sanderſon, Dr Hammond, Dr Taylor, and others of 
our moſt eminent Divines; and was in a likely way of obtaining preferment here. But 
the civil wars coming on, and he being taken very ill, determined, both by advice and 
inclination, to return to his native country. By the way, happening into company with 
Sir James M*Gill of Cranſton, afterwards Viſcount of Oxenford, that generous perſon 
liking bis converſation, carried him to his own houſe in the country. During his ſtay 


; 


A] He was the ſon of My William Sharp, &c.] that country: But eſpecially James Ogilvy, Earl of 
ob Nelas great: grand father was a Gentleman of Finlater, conceived gooey opinion of him, that 
Perthſhire, who had a large family. One of his ſons, he took him to his houſe, and committed to him the 
named David, and grandfather to the Archbiſhop, managment of all his affairs. This Earl had married 
went and ſettled in the to n of Aberdeen, where he Elizabeth daughter of Andrew Leſley, Earl of Rothes, 
became a conſiderable merchant, and by his induſtry who took ſuch a particular liking to Mr William 
and frugality acquired a handſome fortune. By his Sharp, that ſhe made up a match between him and 
wife Magdalen Haliburton, nearly deſcended from Iſabel Leſley above-mentioned. Not long after, 
the Laird of Pitcur, an honorable family in the ſhire Mr Sharp was made Sheriff Clerk of Banff ſhire, and 
of Angus, he had his ſon— William, the Archbiſhop's lived and dyed in the Caſtle of Banff, in great eſteem 
father ; who being educated at the ſchools and and reputation with all that knew him. His wife 
univerſity of Aberdeen, was, for his extraordinary Iſabel was an extraordinary woman, honoured by (1) Liſe, &e. #0 
natural parts and proficiency, taken notice of by the all for her wiſdom and piety, and dyed of ,a great bone, p. 2g. 
Marquis of Huntley, and other perſons of quality in age after King Charles the Secand”s m—_ ( . 1 26. 
0 i 5 Cc 


(e) Life, p. 31, 
$3. 


4 Life, p. 33- 


(2) Hiſt. of his 
own Time, a 
above, Vol. I. 
p. 83-83. 


- rity which hitherto they had magnified as the higheſt 
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there, he became known to feveral of the nobility and gentry, particularly to John Leſfey, 
Earl of Rothes ; who patronized him, not only out of reſpect to his ingenuity, but alſo 
at the recommendation of ſome gentlemen of the name of Leſley, of the Earl's family, 
and Mr Sharp's relations. By that Lord's intereſt, and on account of his own merit, 
he was choſen one of the Protefſors of Philoſophy in St Leonard's college in St Andrews, 
which was his firſt preferment (b). His abilities having raiſed his reputation, and intro- 
duced him into the familiarity of many great men, particularly of John Lindſay, Earl of 
Crawfurd and Lindſay ; by that Lord's means, he quitted his n and was ap- 
pointed Miniſter in the town of Carail. Here, as we are told, he in a fingular manner 
exemplified the evangelical precept, as to the wiſdom of the ſerpent, and the innocency 
of the dove : and here his laboars were moſt acceptable, and gained on the hearts of the 

ple by calmneſs, condeſcenſion, and affability ; only ſome of the more rigid ſort pro- 
TI They did not believe him ſound (c). And indeed he was not fo, according to 
their notions; for, he had the courage to correſpond with King Charles II. in his exile, 
and ſpared no pains to keep life in the fainting ſpirit of Loyalty among many of his bre- 
thren (4). In the mean time, great diſputes having ariſen among the Covenanting Preſ- 
byterians in Scotland, which occaſioned their ſplitting into two parties, called Publick 
Reſolutioners, and Proteſtors or Remonſtrators [B]; Mr Sharp joined the former, 
thinking them perſons of the greateſt moderation, religion, loyalty, and fincerity. And 
all the endeavours of the Privy-Council eſtabliſhed in that country, not being ſufficient to 
keep them from breaking out into violent flames; in conſequence of which, they both 
carried their complaints to Oliver Cromwell, then Lord Protector; Mr Sharp was una- 
nimouſly choſen by the Reſolutioners as their agent, whom they knew to be an active 
man, of a ſtrong head, quick wit, and equal temper. The Remonſtrators, on their fide, 
fent up Mr Guthry, Preacher at Stirling, a furious zealot. The Protector having ap- 
pointed a time for hearing the two Agents, Mr Guthry ſpoke firſt, and ſo long, that, 
when he had ended, the Protector told Mr Sharp, he would hear him another time, for 
his hour for other buſineſs was approaching. But Mr Sharp begged to be heard, promifing 
to be ſhort: and being permitted to ſpeak, he in a few words turned Mr Guthry's argu- 
ments againſt himſelf, and his cauſe ; and gave ſuch a rational repreſentation of his conſti- 
tuents and their party, that Oliver was not only ſatisfied they had juſtice on their ſide, but 
alſo ſo much taken with Mr Sharp's genteel management and addreſs, that he told the 
by-ſtanders, * That Gentleman, after the Scotch way, ought to be ſtyled Sharp of _ 
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oppoſition againſt the Government; they ſhould leave 
them to worry one another, and fight their ows 
quarrels: which would keep them in a greater depen- 
dence on the temporal authority, when both fides 
were forced to make their appeal to it. * This advice 
* was followed; and the divifion went on. Both 
ſides ſtudied, when any Church became vacant to 
get a man of their own party to be choſen to ſucceed 
in the election: And upon theſe occaſions many 
tumults — — In ſome of them ſtones were 
thrown, and many were wounded, to the great ſcandal 
of religion. At laſt they proceeded to deprive 
men of both ſides, as they were the majority in 
the judicatories : But becauſe the poſſeſſion of the 
Church, and the benefice, was to depend on the 
orders of the temporal courts, both ſides made their 
application to the Privy-Council, that Cromwel! 
had ſet up in Scotland: And they were by them 
referred to Cromwell himſelf. So they ſent deputies 
up to London. The Proteflors went in great 
numbers: They came nearer both to the principles, 
and to the temper that prevailed in the army : So 


[B) Which occaſſoned their ſplitting into two parties, 
called Publick Reſolutioners, and Proteflors or Remon- 
firators.) Biſhop Burnet gives the following account 
of the heats raiſed in the Kirk by the Publick Re/o- 
Iutions formed there, and the Proteftation made againſt 
them (2). * A general Aſſembly was in courſe to 
meet; and fate at St Andrews. So the commiſſion 
of the Kirk wrote a circular letter to all the Preſby- * 
teries, ſetting forth all the grounds of their re/o/utions, * 
and complaining of thoſe who had proteffied againſt * 
them; upon which they defired that they would * 
chuſe none of thoſe who adhered to the protefiation, * 
to repreſent them in the next aſſembly. This was 
only an advice, and had been frequently practiſed in- 
the former years: But now it was highly complained f 

4 
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of, as a limitation on the freedom of elections, which 
inferred a nullity on all their proceedings: So the 
Proteſtors renewed their Proteſtation inſt the 
meeting upon a higher point, diſowning that autho- 


tribunal in the Church, in which they thought Chriſt 
was in his throne. Upon this a great debate followed, 


to the 


and many books were written in a courſe of ſeveral 
years. The Pablickmen ſaid, this was the deſtroying 
of Preſbytery, if the leſſer number did not ſubmit 
greater: It was a fort of Prelacy, if it was 
pretended that votes ought rather to be weighed than 
counted: Parity was the eſſence of their conſtitution : 
And in this all people ſaw they had clearly the better 
of the t. The Proteſtors urged for themſelves, 
that, fince all Proteſtants rejected the pretence of 
iofallibility, the major part of the Church might fall 
into errors, in which caſe the leſſer number could not 
be bound to ſubmit to them : They complained of 
the many corrupt Clergymen who were yet _—_ 
them, who were leavened with the old leaven, an 
did on all occafions ſhew what was ſtill at heart 
notwithſtanding all their outward compliance.” 
As this debate grew hot, and they were ready to 
break out into cenſures on both fides, ſome were 
* ſent down from the Commonwealth of England to 
« ſettle Scotland: Of theſe Sir Henry Vane was 
one. He adviſed, That, inftead of Healing the 
Wound they had given themſelves ;* which weakned 
both parties, and kept them from uniting in an 


did. 


they were looked on as the better men, on whom, 
* by reaſon of the firſt riſe of the difference, the 
government might more certainly depend: Whereas 
the others were conſidered as more in the King's 
« intereſts. The Reſolutioners, upon this occaſion, 
* ſent up Mr Sharp, as is more particularly related 
in the Text above. Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that 
* all the methods imaginable were uſed by the Pro- 
* teſtors to raiſe their credit among the people. They 
* preached often, and very long ; and ſeemed to carry 
* their devotions to a greater ſublimity than others 
They gave the ſacrament with a new 
and unuſual ſolemnity. On the Wedneſday before, 
* they held a faſt day with prayers and ſermons 
for about eight or ten hours together: On the 
Saturday they had two or three preparation ſermons : 
And on the Lord's day they had ſo very many, that 
the action continued above twelve hours in ſome 
places: And all ended with three or four fermo-s 
on Monday for Thankſgiving The Refo! 1- 
tioners tried to imitate them in theſe practices: Bat 
they were not thought ſo ſpiritual, nor fo ready 
at therg » So the others had the _—_— 5 
| C 


\ 
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2 ilk (e).“ What induced Cromwell more particularly to favour him, was, his having an (9 Life, r. 34 
acquaintance and intereſt with the Preſbyterian Miniſters at London, whom he [the Pro-  _ 
tector] was then courting much, by reaſon of their credit in the city (). And they % Bitop For. 
greatly approved of Mr Sharp's character and conduct, as ap by the letter inſerted den Time, ir. 
below (CT. Having ſucceeded in this important affair, he returned to Scotland to the 17%. Vol 
exerciſe of his function; and always kept a good underſtanding with the chief of the * © 
oppoſite party of the Proteſtors, that were the moſt eminent for worth and learning (g). (e) Lis, . 35. 
During his reſidence in London, having made himſelf known to all forts of people (5) 1 ( purer, 2 
his reputation and general eſteem gave him acceſs to, and acquaintance with, General abore. 
Monk, who looked upon him as a man of probity and reach, and always after treated him | 
with ſiggular familiarity (i). Upon his advancing towards London, the General ſent him (? U, 7. 36. 

a letter from York, in Jan. 1659-60, wherein he deſired him to undertake a winter journey, 

and come to him at London with all ſpeed. Mean while, the chief of the Kirk had writ 

to the General, ſignifying their entire confidente in him as to the affairs of Scotland, and : 

the neceſſity of one from them to be near his perſon, to put him in mind of what was 

neceſſary, and acquaint them with the ſtate of things; aſking at the ſame time a paſs for 

Mr James Sharp : which the General immediately ſent, declaring, the ſooner he came to 

him, the more welcome he ſhould be (tc). The inſtrutions fent him, February 6, from (+) Woedrow's 

the Preſbyterian miniſters at Edinburgh, were, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, that the — 2 

Kirk of Scotland might, without interruption or encroachment, enjoy the freedom and pas, Vol. g. 
privileges of her eſtabliſhed Judicatures, ratified by the laws of the land: and, whereas bßß 
the late eſtabliſhed Toleration, a door was opened to many groſs errors and looſe practices 

in their Church; he ſhould therefore uſe all lawſul and prudent means to repreſent the 

finfulnefs and offenſiveneſs thereof, that it might be timouſly remedied (1). By the twenty- (7) dem, Vol. I. 

firſt of February, he ſeemed to be weary of his ſtation, and deſired to be recalled (m): . Ne. . 

complaining, he was ſo much engaged in buſineſs, that he was deprived of his reſt. For, (=) Item, vol. 

people obſerving the great countenance given him by the Lord General, preſſed him fo, “ les. f. 7. 

that he was forced to abandon his chamber all the day, and much of the night (2). («) Idi. p. 9. 

However he continued at London, and ſeemed then to be more than ordinary zealous for 

Preſbytery (0) : endeavouring, as he ſaid, to guard againſt Sectaries upon the one hand, (% Burner, as 

and Cavaliers upon the other. And expreſſing his fear that the King would come in, and #33: 

that with him moderate Epiſcopacy at leaſt would take place (p). The 17th of March he (% Woodrow, 

deſired to be recalled home; but expreſſed his diſlike at being appointed Miniſter of , * f. 9 

Edinburgh, a favour intended him (q). In the beginning of April, the Earl of Lauder- 

dale and he had a meeting with ten of the chief Preſbyterian Miniſters in London; who (7) Ibid. f. 13, 

all agreed upon the neceſſity of bringing in the King upon Covenant-terms (r) ID]. In“ 

May, at the earneſt deſire of General Monk, and of the leading Preſbyterians in Scotland, (.) 11d. p. 19, 
Mr Sharp went over to King Charles at Breda, to acquaint him with their behaviour; and 7. 

to de ſire his Majeſty to write a letter to ſome of them [E], to ſhew his reſolution to own 


them, 


[CJ appears by the letter] It was dated at April 7, he ſays thus: The Lord having 
London December 1657, and expreſſed in theſe opened a fair door of hope, we may look for a 
words: Our Reverend Brother Mr Sharp hath with * ſettlement upon the grounds of the Covenant, and 
much prudence, courage, and laboriouſneſs, unweariedly thereby a foundation laid for ſecurity againſt the 
attended, and managed the Truſt committed to him; * prelatick and fanatick aſſaults. But I am dubious 
yea (as we believe) he hath ſecured your cauſe from if this ſhould be the reſult of the agitations now 
ſundry aſperſions, which otherwiſe might probably on foot. We intend to publiſh ſome letters from 
have reproached it, and he hath gained reſpect in the the French Proteſtant Minifters, vindicating the 
opinions of ſome in higheſt place by his wiſdom and © King from Popery, and giving him a large character. 


(3) Life, &c. p. 


meekneſs, in vindicating it from miſrepreſentations. 
And although the great concernment (which he hath 
faithfully and zealouſly minded) be not brought to fo 
good a concluſion as was defired and prayed fer, yet 
we fee cauſe to bleſs God for that which is done, 
hoping that through your prudent improvement there- 
of, it will tend to future advantage. Subſcribed by 
Mr Calamy and Mr Aſhe: and directed to Mr Dowglas, 
Mr Dickſon, &c. (3). 


[D] In the beginning of April, the Earl of Lauder- 


dale, and he, had a meeting with ten of the chief 


Preſbyterian Miniflers, &c.) Mr Sharp, immediately 

after that meeting, namely on the fifth of April, wrote 
a letter to Mr Robert Douglas, Miniſter in Edinburgh ; 
wherein, after mentioning that meeting, he goes on 
thus : There are endeavovrs for an accommoda- 
tion between the moderate Epiſcopalian party and 
the Preſbyterians. But at our meeting, Lauderdale 
and I obtained of thoſe Miniſters, that they ſhould 


© The ſectaries will not be able to do any thing to 
prevent the King's coming in. Our honeſt Preſby- 
* terian Brethren are cordially for him: I have been 
dealing with ſome of them to ſend ſome teſtimony 
of their affection for him, and yeſterday five of them 
* promiſed to ſend a thouſand pieces of gold to him. 
* The Epiſcopal party are making applications to the 
* Preſbyterians for an accommodation, but the Preſby- 
* terians reſolve to ſtick to their principles.” And 
in a letter of April 12, he hath this paſſage : — 
* To morrow I bave iſed to meet with Dr Morley 
* who came from the King: The King is at Breda: 
* The Parliament will at its firſt fitting (as tis ex- 
* pected) call him in. Some ſay, the Sectarian party 
* have made application to him to bring him ii 
without terms.'——Alſo, in another letter of his, 
he thus expreſſes himſelf ;—* I fear the intereſt of the 
* Solemn League and Covenant ſhall be negleRted ; 
and I ſmell that moderate Epiſcopacy is the faireſt 


not give a meeting to the Epiſcopal men, *till Accommodation which moderate Men who wifi 

they firſt met among themſelves, and reſolved on * well to Religion expect (4). So he began to open (4) Woodrow, 
the terms they would ſtick to. The King is his mind upon the point of Epiſopacy. as above, p. 175 
acquainted with all proceedings here, and wants [E] And to defire bis Majeſty to write a letter, &e.] 8. 

not information of the carriage and affections of This we learn from one of Mr Sharp's to Mr Douglas, 

Scotland. Ihe Parliament will addreſs him, ſome dated May 1 P. S. © General Monk has been theſe 

ſay in hard, others upon honorable terms, I fee 
not full ground of hope, that Covenant-terms will 
* be ripidly fluck to.” In another letter of 
VOL. VI. No 304. 


ten days prefling me to go over to the King, to deal 
* that he may write a letter to Mr Calamy, to be 
* communicated to the Preſbyterian Miniſters, ſhewing 
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(*) Ibid. p. 20, 
#7, That is, to 
Ed w. Hyde, Eiqʒ 


(c) Hiſt, of his 
own Time, Vol. 
I. $vo. p. 126, 


(A) Woodrow, 
Appendix to In- 
trod. p · 52 


(W) Idem, La- 
trod. p. 21, PLL 


(x) Ibid. p. 25. 


(y) Thid, p. 27, 
40, 45+ 


( Woodrow, 
P. 20, 121. 


(8) Ibid, P · 21. 
7% Woodrow, 


(3) Woodrow, 
ib.d, p. 32. 


(9) Ibid. p. 34. 


(10) Ibid. p. 36. 
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them, who called themſelves the godly ſober party. He-earried with him a long letter to 


the King, and another to his Prime Miniſter (2): Biſhop Burnet tells us, that one of thoſe 


letters was from the Earl of Glencairn to Hyde, recommending Mr Sharp as the only 


perſon capable to manage the deſign of ſetting up Epiſcopacy in Scotland ; upon which he 
was received into great confidence (t). Inſtructions were alſo ſent him from the Rirk [F., 


with ſome particulars which he was deſired to propound to the King at fit opportunities (u). 


General Monk having ordered a frigate to carry him over to Holland, he arrived at Breda 
May the 8th, and was led to the Court by Alexander Bruce, where the Marquis of Or- 
mond introduced him to the King, to whom he delivered his letters, The next morning, 
he ſtaid an hour and a half with the King alone in his bed-chamber; and in the evening 
his Majeſty took him to walk in the garden near an hour (w). He returned to London 
May the 26th, and the ſame day wrote to Mr Douglas, acquainting him, that he * found 
the ſober Preſbyterian Party had no reſerve but in his Majeſty*s Clemency, of which 
* they had no cauſe to doubt, That he found the King very affectionate to Scotland, and 
« reſolved not to wrong the ſettled Government of their Church. But he apprehended, 
© they were miſtaken who went about to ſettle the Preſbyterian government (x).*” And 
he directed his conduct accordingly. For when he, with ſome others of his brethren, 
* ſaw nothing remaining (to uſe his own words) but Prayer and waiting on God. When 
he ſaw, that no Good would follow from the propoſed Accommodation between the 
Epiſcopal party and their adverſaries; ſince thoſe who profeſſed the Preſbyterian way 
reſolved to admit moderate Epiſcopacy.— When he found, from any obſervation he 
could make, that the Prefbyterian cauſe was wholly given up and loſt [G]: and that 
© the Preſbyterians were like to be ground betwixt two mill-ſtones, viz. the Papiſts and 
Preſbyterians (y).'—In a word, when he plainly found, that King Charles's Miniſtry 


were reſolved to cruſh the Covenanters, and to reſtore Epiſcopacy in Scotland, he thought 


it as well to fiſh in thoſe troubled waters. However, he held out as long as he thought 
oppoſition would anſwer any purpoſe [H]. But his becoming ſoon after a zealous Mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and accepting of an Archbiſhoprick ; made thoſe rigid 
members of the Kyrk who had maintained him as their Agent, and were reſolved never 
to conform; imagine, that he had been unfaithful to his Truſt, and all along undermined 


and betrayed their cauſe [ 7]. 


© his reſolution to own the godly ſober Party, and 
to ſtand for the true Proteſtant Religion in the 
power of it, &c. (5). 

[F] Inflrutions were alſo ſent him from the Kirk |] 
But, notwithſtanding them, he fignified his intention 
to one of his conſtituents in the following words: 
For my part, I ſhall not be acceſſary to any thing 
«* prejudicial to the Preſbyterian Government, but 
* to appear for it in any other way than is within my 
* ſphere, is inconvenient, and may do harm, and not 
good (6). 

[] When he found, from any obſervation be could 
make, that the Preſbyterian cauſe was wholly given 
up and loſt.) In his letter of June 19, ſpeaking of * the 
Neglect of the Covenant; I ſee no effectual way 
* (ſays he) to help this. fee little the Preſby- 
* terians can, or intend to do for the promoting that 
«* intereſt (7). 

IA] However, be held out as long as he thought 
oppoſition would anſwer any pur poſe.] So we learn from 
the following extracts of ſame of his letters. —ln 
that of June 5, 1660.——* The Epiſcopalians, ſays 
he, drive ſo furiouſly, that all lovers of Religion 
© are awakened to look about them, and to endeavour 
* the ſtemming of that feared impetuouſneſs of theſe 
* men: All that is hoped, is to bring them to ſome 
Moderation and Cloſure with an Epiſcopacy of a new 
* make. You may eafily judge how little any endea- 
* vour of mine can fignify to the preventing of this 
* evil; and, therefore, how deſirous I am to be taken 
off, and returned to my charge (8). In another 
of June 10, he ſpeaks thus: —* Some leading 
* Preſbyterians tell me, they muſt reſolve to cloſe in 
* with what they call moderate Epiſcopacy, or elſe 
open Profanity will upon the one hand over-whelm 
them, or Eraftianiſm (which may be the defign 
of ſome Stateſmen) on the other. I am often 
thinking of coming away; for my ſtay here I ſee 
is to little purpoſe. I'clearly ſee the General will 
not ſtand by the Preſbyterians (9).'——* For my 
part, ſays he, in one of June 12, whatever con- 
ſtructions may be put on my way here, I have a 
* teſtimony that my endeavours have not been wanting 
* for promoting the Preſbyterian intereſt according 
to the Covenant. I cannot ſay they have been 
* ſignificant, &c. (10). And again, in another of 


June 15.——* have a teſtimony that I have not been 


This notion bred in thoſe ſullen and perverſe men ſuch a 


thorough 


wanting to improve any opportunity I had during 
theſe tranſactions for the intereſt of our country 
and the Covenant. They will bear me up under the 
conſtructions my imployment at ſuch a juncture lays 
me open to. I truſt when I return to make it 
appear, I have purſued the publick ends of Religion, 
as far as the condition of affairs would bear; and 
I have been byaſſed by no ſelfiſh ends. I profeſs 
it ſtill to be my opinion, that I know no conſiderable 
number, and no party in England, that will join 
with you for ſettling Preſbyterian Government, and 
purſuing the ends of the Covenant. The preſent 
poſture of affairs looks like a ſhip foundered with 
the waves from all corners, ſo that tis not known 
what courſe will be ftcered. Bat diſcerning men 
ſee, that the gale is like to blow for the Prelatick 
party, and thoſe who are ſober will yield to a 
Liturgy and moderate Epiſcopacy, which they 
phraſe to be effetual Preſbytery, and by this ſalvo 
they think they guard againſt breach of the Covenant. 
I know this purpoſe is not pleaſing to you, neither 
to me, &c. (11).*-—— Finally, in another letter of 
June 23, he gives all up. * All is wrong here as 
* to Church-affairs. Epiſcopacy will be ſettled here 
* to the height, their lands will be all reſtored. None 
* of the Preſbyterian way here oppoſe this, or do any 
thing but mourn in ſecret. We know not the 
temper of people, to have any thing to do with 
them (12).* | 

II] And all along undermined and betrayed their 
cauſe.) His old friend and acquaintance Robert 
Douglas, in particular, charged him afterwards 
ſeverely with Fraud and Prevarication; as appears 
by the following extract from his Account of the lutro- 
duttion of Prelacy (13).— + I profeſs I did not 
* ſuſpe&t Mr Sharp in reference to Prelacy more than 
* I did myſelf, no more than the Apoſtles did ſudas 
* before his Treachery was diſcovered: I did not 
* fuſpe& him for that, more than I did ſuſpect him 
for taking the Tender, after he came out of the 
* Tower fo long before us. But ſince I fin4 that he 
* has been his Truckling ; and when he went over 
* to Holland he had a letter from a prime Nobleman 
to the King, ſignifying that he was Epiicopal zn 
his judgment. This was revealed to me after be 
* was a Biſhop. The firſt thing that gave me a 
* dillike zt him was, when he was in Holland be 
wrote 


(11) Ibid, p. 38. 


(12) Ibid, p. 4% 


(15) See Wood- 
riW's Intrec. p- 
21. 


(14) See Hiſtory 
of his own Lime, 
Vol. 1 p. 126, 
127, 151. 
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thorough Hatred and Prejudice, as nothing but Mr Sharp's blood could ſatisfy and appeaſe. 
During his abſence from Scotland, he. was choſen Profeſſor of Divinity in St Mary's-col 
lege in St Andrews (z). And, before he quitted London, King Charics, as a mark 
his royal favour, made him his Chaplain for Scotland, with a penſion of 200 pounds 
ſterling per annum, which he enjoyed as long as he live (a). About the middle of Au- 
gult 1660, he returned to Edinburgh, carrying with kim a Letter from his Majeſty, 


O 
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P Life, p. 42. 


% Ibid, 


2 a 


directed to Mr Robert Douglas, to be communicated to the Preſbytery of that city [X I. 


He then delivered up to his conſtituents his commiſſion, with a full anſwer to the ſame: 
and, after this, never had another commiſſion from them, nor was employed by that 
party (6) [L]. On the firſt of January 1660 61, he was appointed one of the Commiſ- 
ſioners to viſit the college of Aberdeen (c). The fame year, an act having paſſed, for 
reſcinding all the Parliaments held in Scotland fince 1633; the Earl of Glencairn Chan- 
cellor, and the Earl of Rothes Preſident of the Council, were ſent up to London, with a 
letter dated April 24, to give the King an account of the proceedings and ſtate of affairs 
of Scotland (4). Mr Sharp attended thoſe Lords; and, in a Council held at Whitehall, 
was nominated Archbiſhop of St Andrews, with the approbation of all preſent except the 
Earl of Lauderdale (e) [M]. The laſt day of Auguſt, thoſe two Noblemen and he came 
back to Scotland, bringing with them a letter from the King to the Privy- Council there, 
for reſtoring of that Church to its right Government by Biſhops (). Upon that a reſolu- 
tion was formed, to fill up all the reſt of the vacant ſees; and the nomination of proper 
perfons was left to Mr Sharp, who acted with great moderation (g. He, and three 
others, were conſccrated at London, by virtue of a commiſſion dated December 12, 1661, 


and directed to Biſhop Sheldon of London, and Biſhop Morley of Worceſter ; for the 


wrote to me in commendatioh of Hyde, an enemy 
to our Nation and Preſbyterial Government. I durſt 
not yet believe myſelf in this, having no more fave 
his commendation of Hyde, but it appeared after- 
wards that in Holland he was a great enemy to the 
Preſbyterian intereſt, and when we rote a favourable 
letter for the Earl of Rothes, and with him a letter 
to the King? he difluaded the Earl from delivering 
the letter. When at London, he was enraged that 
we had written to the Miniſters of London. He 
dealt alſo treacherouſly with the Brethren who came 
from Ireland, in diſſuading their Addreſſes to the 
King. When he came to Scotland, he dealt 
earneſtly againſt all Addreſſes made to the Parlia- 
ment againſt Prelacy. He dealt treacherouſly with 
the King, making him believe, that there were 
no conſiderable Perſons againſt Prelacy ; but would 
have perſuaded the King, that all our lives were 
in his hand, and he might do what he pleaſed ; and 
the man never reſted till he was brought himſelf 
to a chair.” Biſhop Burnet, an accuſer of his 
Brethren, ſpeaks in yet ſeverer terms upon that 
ſubjeR (14). 


[X] Carrying with him à letter, &c.) That letter 
was in theſe words: 


* CHarLEs R. | 

* Truſty and well beloved, we greet you well. By 

© the letter you ſent to us with the bearer Mr James 
Sharp, and by the account he gave of the ſtate 
of our Church there, We have received full infor- 
mation of your ſenſe of our Sufferings, and of your 
conſtant affection and loyalty to our Perſon and 
Authority. And therefore We will detain him 
here no longer (of whoſe good ſervice we arc very 
ſenſible) nor will we delay to let you know by him 
our gracious acceptance of your Addreſs, and how 
We are ſatisfied with your carriages, and with the 
generality of the Minifters of Scotland in this time 
of tryal, whilſt ſome under ſpecious pretences 
ſwerved from that duty and allegiance they owed to 
Us. And becauſe ſuch, who by the countenance 
of Uſurpers have diſturbed the peace of that our 
Church, may alſo labour to create ſealouſies in the 
minds of well meaning people ; We have thought 
fit by this to affure you, that by the grace of God 
We reſolve to diſcountenance Prophanity, and all 
contemners and oppoſers of the Ordinances of the 
Goſpel We do allo reſolve to protect and preſerve the 
government of che Church of Scotland, as it is ſettled 
by Law, without violation; and to countenance in the 
due exerciſe of their functions, all ſuch Miniſters who 
ſhall behave themſelves durtifally and peaceably, as 
becomes men of their calling. We will alſo take 
care, that the Authority and Acts of the general 
Aſſembly, at St Andrews and Dundee, the year 
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from them, nor was imployed 


Archbiſhop 
call another general Aſſembly, which we purpoſe 
to do, aſſoon as our affairs will permit. And We 


do intend to ſend for Mr Robert Douglas and ſome 
other Mliniſlers, that we may ſpeak with them in 
what may further concern the affairs of that Church. 
And as We are very well ſati:-fied with your reſo- 
lution, not to medd!e without vonr ſphere, ſo we 
do expect that Church-Judicatories in Scotland, and 
Miniſters there, will keep within the compaſs of 
their flation, meddling only with matters Eccloſia- 
ſtick, and promoting our Authority and Intereſt 
with our ſubjects againſt all oppoſers ; and that they 
will take ſpecial notice of all ſuch, who by preach- 
ing, and private Conventicles, or any other way, 
trangreſs the lemits of their calling, by endeavouring 
to corrupt the people, or ſow ſeeds of difaffection 
to Us or our government. This you ſhall make 
known to the ſeveral Preſbyteries within that our 
kingdom: And as We do give afſurance of our 
Favour and Encouragment to you, and to all honeſt 
deſerving Miniſters there, ſo We earneſlly recom- 
mend it to you all, that you be earneſt in your 
prayers, publick and private, to Almighty God, 
who is our rock and our deliverer, both for Us and 
for our government, that We may have freſh and 
conſtant ſupplies of his grace, and the right 
improvement of all his mercies and deliverances, to 
the honour of his great name, and the peace, ſafety, 
and benefit of all our kingdoms. And ſo We bid 
you heartily farewell. 


« Given at our Court at Whitehall, the tenth of 


« Auguſt 1660, and of our reign the twelfth year. 
* By his Majeſty's Command, 
Lauderdale (15). 


[LI And after this never had another commiſſion 
by that party] The 
author of our Archbiſhop's life adds the followin 
obſervation. —* Which ſhews that it is a — 
calumny, and loading his memory unjuſtly, to 
* affirm that he betrayed them, ſeeing he was under 
no truſt (16). But this obſervation is ill placed 
here. For it was not after this that they accuſed 
him of having betrayed them, but during his nego- 
tiations before the Kiny's Refloration. 

LN] With the approbation of all preſent except 
the Earl of Lauderdale.] That Lord not only entred 
his diſſent ggenly in Council; but, coming out, he 
met Mr Sh walking with the Earl of Stirling, to 
whom, with an auſtere voice and threatning getture, 
he ſpoke thee words : * Mr Sharp, Biſhops you are 
to have in Scot!ind ; you are to be Archbiſhop of 
* St Andrews ; but whoever ſhall be the man, by 
« G--, I wilt ſmite him and his order below the 
* fifth rib.” And he was as good as his word in many 


inſtances (17). 1 40 
1 


(5) bid. 


(e) Liſe, p. 41. 


(4) Life, p. 53 
and Biſhop Bur- 
net's Hit. of his 
own Time, Vol. 
I. p- 162—166, 


(e) Life, p. 53. 


Woodrow, 
Hiſt. of the 
Chutch of Scot- 
land, Vol. I. p. 
96. and 

Burner, „ ab>veg 
p. 181, &. 


(g] Burnet, p. 
I 3135. 


(1 5) Life, F · 
39, &c. 


(16) Life, p. 4% 


(17) Life, p. 54. 
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5) Kennett's 
Regiſter, &c, p · 
377. 


(i) Burnet, p. 
193, 194. , 


() Ibid. p. 196, 
&0s 


(1) Ibid. 


e Vol. I. p. 
215. 


(n) Liſe, p · 58. 


(s) Duraet. as 
above, p. 120— 


331. 


Upon the 
2 of the Earl 


of Glenca'irn, the 
Chancellor, ia 


July 1664 


231—294· 


(50 Ide m, p · 
289, 297 399+ 


69 Idem, p · 328, 
329, 331, 332 


(e) Idem, p · 
335—347+ 


be) See an exat 
Account of their 
behaviour and 
diſpoſition, in 
this Volume of 
Biſhop Burnet, 

p · 384, &c, 406 
—4 is. 


(1$) Burnet, as 
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Afchbiſhop of Canterbury, Juxon, was unable by reaſon of his great age and infirmities ; 
Dr Frewen Archbiſhop of York” was abſent (5). Before conſecration, Archbiſhop 
arp not having Epiſcopal Orders, was obliged to be re-ordained, though againſt his 
inchoation (i). His firſt act was the obtaining a Proclamation, forbidding Clergymen to 
meet together in any Preſbytery,” or other judicatory, *till the Biſhops ſhould ſettle a 
method of proceeding in them. The occaſion of which was, that, upon the conſecration 
of the Biſhops, the Preſbyteries of Scotland that were ſtill ſitting began to declare openly 
againſt Epiſcopacy, and to prepare proteſtations, or other acts or inſtruments, againſt 
them. But this proceeding created the Archbiſhop abundance of enemies; John Maitland 
Earl of Lauderdale, a ſceming friend but a private enemy, blowing the coals (c). la 
April 1662, the Archbiſhop, with the reſt of the new-conſecrated Prelates, were intro- 
duced into the Parliament that met at that time: and an act, framed by our Primate, 
paſſed in that ſeſſion, for reſtoring Epiſcopacy, and ſettling the government of the Church 
in the hands of the Biſhops (/) [N]. But, rather than comply with the terms of it, and 
take preſentations to their livings, many Miniſters choſe to be turned out; and, above 
150 were alſo deprived of their preferments, for not obeying and ſubmitting to the Biſhops 
ſummons to their Synods. This was tranſacted without Archbithop Sharp's knowledge, 
who did not imagine that ſo raſh a thing could have been done; and was glad he had 
no ſhare in it, as we are informed by Biſhop Burnet (m). And indeed the writer of his 
life aſſures us, that Archbiſhop Sharp's methods were Chriſtian and prudent, and 
attended with very great ſucceſs. He entertained his Clergy with much brotherly love 
and reſpect, and was a great judge and encourager of learning, wiſdom, and piety (u).“ 
However, it is certain that from this time the frequenters of Conventicles were too ſeverely 
puniſhed [OJ]. The deprived brethren and their adherents not patiently bearing their 
loſſes and ſufferings, broke out at laſt into an open rebellion z which, however, was 
appeaſed and ſuppreſſed by their defeat at Pentland-hill, 28 November, 1666 (0). To 
return to ſome facts that happened in the mean time: In 1663, Archbiſhop Sharp came 
to London, to ſupport the Earl of Middletoun and his intereſt, but finding them both 
upon the decline, he adhered to the Earl of Lauderdale; who never ated but againſt his 
inclination for Epiſcopacy. In 1664, the Archbiſhop came again to London, to com- 
plain of the Lord Glencairn, and the Privy- Council, for their remiſſneſs in putting the 
laws againſt the Covenanters in execution. He alſo made ſtrong application to be Chan- 
cellor of Scotland (); but not being able to ſucceed for himſelf, he obtained that high 
place for the Earl of Rothes (q). And, upon a difference between him and the Earl of 
Lauderdale, he endeavoured to ſupplant him; that Earl being the bittereſt enemy he 
could poſſibly have (r) PJ. During the rebellion in the weſtern parts of Scotland, he 
was in great diſtreſs, being then at the head of the Government in that kingdom ; and, 
after the ſuppreſſion of it, cauſed the priſoners to be ſeverely proceeded againſt (s). He 
was the King's Commiſſioner in the Convention which met in 1664; but in the begin- 
ning of the year 1667, he was ordered to ſtay within his dioceſe, and to come no more to 
Edinburgh. However, before the end of the ſame year, he was brought again to the 

Council-board, and behaved for a while with moderation (7). But the rigorous proceedin 
againſt the Covenanters, of which the blame was chiefly laid upon our Prelate, ſo filled 
that ſullen, enthuſiaſtic, and ungovernable ſet of people (u), with violent prejudices and a 
bitter zeal agaiaſt him, that they never reſted 'till they had his life. On the gth of July, 


1668, 


CVI And an Ad, framed by our Primate, paſſed 


in that ſeſſion fer reſtoring Epiſcopacy.} By this act, 
the whole government — juriſdiction of the Church 


againſt Conventicles, was made in Scotland, as what 
had paſſed in England. By which, every perſon 
above fixteen, that was preſent at a conventicle, was 


in the ſeveral dioceſes was declared to be lodged in 
the Biſhops, which they were to exerciſe with the 
advice and aſſiſtance of ſuch of their Clergy, as were 
of known loyalty and prudence: All men that held 
any bencfice in the Church were required to own and 
ſubmit to the government of the Church, as now 
by law eſtabliſhed. This, as Biſhop Burnet obſerves, 
* was plainly the ſetting Epiſcopacy on another bottom, 
than it had been ever on in Scotland before that 
time (18). The whole frame of the act, adds he, 
* was liable to great cenſures. It was thought an 
* inexcuſable piece of madneſs, that, when a govern- 
ment was brought in upon a nation ſo averſe to it, 
© the firſt ſlep ſhould carry their power ſo high. All the 
* Biſhops, except Sharp, diſowned their having any 
© ſhare in the penning this act; which indeed was 
* paſſed in hafte, without due conſideration Nor 
did any of the Biſhops, no not 8 bimſelf, ever 
carry their authority ſo high, as he act they 
* were warranted to do (19). The act being ſo 
diſagreeable in its own nature to the majority of the 
Scotiſh Nation, no wonder that the execution of it 
ſhould bring a great diſlike to thoſe Perſons, who by 
their office were — to ſee it obeyed. 

[O] From this time the frequenters of Conventicles 
were too ſeverely puniſbed.] An act of the ſame nature 


to lye three months in priſon, or to pay 5 /. for the 
firſt offence ; fix months for the ſecond offence, or to 
pay 20 J. fine; and for the third offence, upon con- 
viction by a jury, to be baniſhed to any of the planta- 
tations, except New England or Virginia, or to pay 
100 J. (20). | 

[PY That Earl being the bittereſt enemy he could 
poſſibly bave.] Though he ſaw that the Archbiſhop 
was guilty of ſome indiſcretions, inftead of ſtopping 
them in a friendly manner, and giving him proper 
ad vice; he reſolved to give him line, even when 
* he was perſuaded that * would ruin all. For he 
* ſaid, he had not credit enough to ſtop him; nor 
* would he oppoſe any thing that he propoſed, unleſs 
it were very extravagant (21).'——'ſhe Archbiſhop 
complained to the King of Lauderdale's remiſlneſs ; 
which occaſioned a bitter quarrel between them. And 
in the end, to compleat the Archbiſhop's diſgrace 
with the King, — got many of his letters, 
which he had writ to the Preſb; terians, after the time 
in which the King knew that he was negotiating for 
Epiſcopacy, in which he had continued to proteſt, 
with what zeal he was ſoliciting their concerns, not 
without dreadful imprecations on himſelf, if he was 
2 with them, and laid theſe before the 


ing (22).. [2] Shoe 


(20) Idem, p. 
236. 
See alſo, p · 294, 


295» 


(21) Burnet, Þo 
239. 


(22) Idem, p. 
297, 386. 
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1668, one James Mitchel, a field or conventicle Preacher, ſhot at him, as he was getting 
into his coach [2]: for which he was afterwards executed, the eighteenth of January, 
1677-8[R]. Bat that execution only made way for more deſperate undertakings, Conven- 


[2] Shot at him, as he wwas getting into hit coach, 
&c.] Of this wicked and deſperate attempt, we ſhall 
give the exacteſt account we can, from the moſt 
authentic relations publiſhed at different times. That 
given by the author of our Primate's life, is as follows : 
As he came down in the evening from his 
* brother's lodgings, which were over againſt the 
Black frier wynd, and being placed in his coach, 
« was diſtributing charity to the poor, and bleſſing 
* them, and receiving their returns, he with Dr Hony- 
* man, Biſhop of Orkney (who was entering the 
© coach) were aſſaulted by a wicked ruffian (Mr ; Sou 
* Mitchel by name, whoſe ſon and heir is preſent 
« preacher (23) at Dunoter) who ſhot at them with 
* a piſtol charged with three balls, which broke the 
« Biſhop of Orkney's left arm, a little above the 
* wreſt, In the confuſion, occafioned by ſo unex- 
* peed an event, the bloody aſſaſine made his eſcape ; 
but being afterwards apprehended, he owned the 
* fat, and maintained ſuch principles as are deſtructive 
* to ſociety, and hatefull to all ſober men ; for which 
* in or about the year 1676 (24) he ſuffered the 
* puniſhment due to ſuch execrable.crimes (25). 

Dr Hickes, in Rawillac redivivus, relates the fact 
in the following manner * Mr Mitchel joined in 
the rebellion of the Fanaticks, that broke out in 
1666. * He had the fortune to eſcape from the field of 
© battle, but was afterwards proclaimed Traytor, with 
many other principal actors in that Rebellion, and 
afterwards excepted by name in his Majeſty's pro- 
clamation of Pardon, that he might receive no 
benefit thereby. Then he ſculked about, during 
* which time, he took up the reſolution of Aſſaſinating 
© the Lord-Primate, and languiſhed away for want 
of an opportunity to put his inhumane deſign in 
execution. At laſt, having obſerved that the Lord 
* Arch-Biſhop uſed always to go about the town [of 
* Edenburgh] in his coach, he determined to piſtol 
* him in it; and accordingly on Saturday the ninth 
* of July, 1668, diſcharged a piſtol loaden with three 

bullets at him, which were intercepted by the arm 

of the Lord Biſhop of Orkney, who at the ſame 
inftant was getting into his Grace's coach : As ſoon 
as he had ſhot, he walked faſt away, and as he 
croſſed the ftreet, the Primate got a view of his 
face. He was not immediately purſued, which 
gave him opportunity to eſcape into the houſe of 
one Ferguſon, an ejected Miniſter ; which 
being in an obſcure place of the town, he had 
prepared for a retreat, in caſe he could get fafe 
thither,, There having diſguiſed himſelf, by putting 
on a periwig, and changing his cloaths, he imme- 
diately went into the ſtreet again, and made as great 


a buſtle as any in the throng to find out the aſſaſine, 


4 

* 

4 

u 

4 

. 

o 

* 

o 

* who had ſhot at the Primate, and, as he hoped, 
* had killed him in his coach. He was known by 
* none in the crowd, but by three of his confederates, 
who had come to town on purpoſe to aſſiſt him in 
* his bloody defign ; namely, Barſcob, ——— 
o 
Ll 
« 
o 
« 
4 
« 
« 
* 
s 
4 


Mandroget, and Major Lermonth, who had been 
ringleaders in the rebellion of Pentland hills. The 
aſſaſine joyned himſelf with theſe three; and after 
a conſultation what they ſhould do for their further 
ſecurity, they unanimouſly reſolved to retire into 
the garden of Sir Archibald Primroſe. The morning 
approaching, they thought it ſafer to quit the town ; 
and the other three conducting Mr | cas Mitchel, 


he made a final eſcape into Holland by their aſſiſtance, 


and was never after ſeen in Scotland, till the latter 
end of 1673. In that interval, he rambled through 
Holland, England, and Ireland. from whence 
he returned, with a reſolution (as it ſeems) to 
aſſaſine the Primate again. Not long after his 
return he married, repaired with his wife to 
Edenburgh, preſuming that after more than five 
years abſence, he might live incognito ; at leaſt fo 
long, till he could Fad an opportunity to execute 
* his bloody deſign. In order to which, he hired 
* a ſhop within a door or two of the Primate's 
* lodgings, where his wife pretended to ſell Tobacco 
< _ * like things (26). fi 
uch to the ſame purpoſe is Biſhop Burnet's ſtory, 
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ticles 


— A firange accident happened to Sharp in July, 
* 1668, as he was going into his coach in full day- 
* light, the Biſhop of Orkney being with him. A man 
* came up to the coach, and diſcharged a piſtol at 
* him with a brace of bullets iq it, as the Biſhop of 
* Orkney was going up into the coach. He intended 
to ſhoot through his cloak at Sharp, as he was 
mounting up: but the bullet ſtuck in the Biſhop of 
Orkney's arm, and ſhattered it fo, that, though 
he lived ſome years after that, they were forced to 
open it every year for an exfoliation. 
ſo univerſally hated, that, though this 'was done 
in full day light, and on the high-ftreet, yet no 
body offered to ſeize the aſſaſin So he walked 
off, and went home, and ſhifted himſelf of an odd 
wig, which he was not accuſtomed to wear, and 
came out, and walked on the ſtreets immediately. 
But Sharp had viewed him fo narrowly, that he 
diſcovered him afterwards, —— Proclamations were 
iſſued out with great rewards for diſcovering the 
actor; but nothing followed on them. On this 
occaſion it was thought proper, that he ſhould be 
called to Court, and have ſome marks of the King's 
favour put on him. He promiſea to make many 
good motions. The King, as he had a particular 
talent that way, when he had a mind to it, treated 
him with ſpecial characters of favour and reſpet. But 
he made no propoſition to the King : only in general 
terms he approved of the methods of gentleneſs and 
moderation then in vogue When he came back 
to Scotland, (which was in Auguſt 1675) he moved 
in council, that an Indulgence might be granted to 


rules and reſtraints (27).” 
thoſe Miniſters. | 
[] For which be was afterwards executed the 
eighteenth of January 1677-8.) We have ſeen, in the 
foregoing note, that Mitchel returned to Edenburgh in 
1673. where he married, and hired a ſhop within 
a door or two of the Archbiſhop's lodgings. Bat he 
had not long been there, before he was diſcovered 
and apprehended upon ſuſpicion ; and when he 
* was taken (which was in the ſame place where he 
* ſtood to commit the fact) there were two piſtols 
found about him, in ſize and ſhape like that which 
the Primate ſaw him hold in his hand, immediately 
after he had ſhot at his Grace; and upon ſearch, 
they were alſo found to be charged with three 
bullets each. Being apprehended by Sir William 
Sharp, he was immediately brought to his brother 


But they were rejected by 


Sharp was 


ſome Miniſters, of the denomination of Publick (27) Burnet's 
* Reſolutioners, who did not conform, with ſome — ** _ 
1ine, 01. Is 


p. 388, 389. 


Life, p. 


the Primate's lodgings ; and though a great crowd 


c 

* had preſſed in after him, yet his Grace knew him 
at firſt fight from all the reſt (ſuch a deep impreſſion 
the tranſient view he got of him after the ſhot, had 
* made upon him) and going up to him, without 
© any hæũtation he ſaid unto him, You, ir. are the 
* man ; upon which the wretch trembled and grew 
* pale. Not long after, he was convened before the 
Privy - Council, the Duke of Lauderdale, his Majeſty's 
High Commiſſioner, then ſitting in Council; but he 
* would confeſs nothing before them, which made 
them depute a Committee for his further exami- 
nation; before which he freely confeſſed the fact, 
* and figned his Confeſſion before the King's High- 
* Commiſſioner ſitting in Council; which the Lord 
* Halton, the Treaſurer-Deputy ; the Earl of Rothes, 
Lord Chancellor; and ſome other of the Council, 
« ſubſcribed as witneſſes. After this examination, 
* which was in February 1674, he was put upon his 
* tryal. But after his indictment was read, he denyed 
© it, and retracted his Confeſſion, which (as our 
© author affirms) he had freely made, without any 
* promiſe of pardon, before the High Commiſſioner 
* and the Council. Upon which, Sir John Neſbit, 
his Majeſty's Advocate, deſiſted immediately from 
the proſecution, and would never proſecute the 
* aſſafine again: ſo that the Privy-Council were forced 
to ſend him priſoner to the Baſs, where he continued 
till the latter end of December 1677. But then 
it being rumoured about, that the Fanaticks defi 

* to take off our Primate, Archbiſhop Burnet, ſome 
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ticles grew at * to a very unſufferable pitch z they having generally with them a troop 
perate 


of armed and men, that drew 


up, and ſent parties out to ſecure them (w). 


From 


ſome of theſe, the precaution which the Archbiſhop had taken to ſecure his own life, ſerved 


only to haſten his fatal and moſt tragical death. 


For, whether it was a premeditated de- 


ſign [S]. or ſuggeſted by an accidental opportunity (x), nine ruffians [ T] attacked him, May 
the third, 1679, on Magaſk-moor about three miles from St Andrews, and murdered him 


in a cruel and barbarous manner [CU]. 


© of the Biſhops, and other eminent perſons, 
* affafination ; it was reſolved to _ Mr Mitchel 
© to publick juſtice (28).— Or, as Biſhop Burnet 
expreſſes it in his invidious way, now Sharp would 
© have his life. He pretended, he was in great 
* danger of his life, and that the rather becauſe 
the that had made the attempt on him was 
* let live full.” The ſame hiftorian repreſents this 
whole affair in very black colours. And tells us, that 
* Sharp got a friend of his to go to Mitchel, and 
deal with him to make a full confeſſion: And he 
* made folemn promiſes, that he would procure his 
* pardon. His friend anſwered, he hoped he did 
© not intend to make uſe of him to trepan a man 
* to his ruin. Upon that, with lifted vp hands, 
Sharp promiſed by the living God, that no hurt 
* ſhould come to him, if he made a full diſcovery. 
* —— And the Duke of Lauderdale, the King's 
* Commiſſioner, gave the Council power to promi ſe 
* him his life.” But, afterwards, upon Mitchel's 
refuſing * to repeat his confeſſion in a court of judi- 
* cature; the Council paſt an Act mentioning the 
« promiſe and his conſeſſion. and adding, that fince 
* he had retrach d his confeſſion, they likewiſe recalled 
the promiſe of pardon (29).”—— Let us hear what 
our Archbiſhop ſaid upon that point, at the time 
of Mitchel's tryal. He then depoſed, * that imme- 
* diately upon the taking of the pannel [i. e. the 
«* priſoner] he promiſed him, that if he would confe/+, 
and repent himſelf of his fault, without further 
* troubling a Court of Judicature, he would intercede 
* for his Pardon; which he rejected then, and there- 
* fore though he ſtill forgave him, yet he did not 
* conceive himſelf bound to endeavour his preſervation 
after more than five years Obſtination (30), —— 
Biſhop Burnet hath given a large and circumſtantial 
Account of this whole affair (31), which we cannot 
inſert, for fear of ſwelling this note too much. But 
he owns himſelf, that he received his information 
from one who hated Sharp (32). Let therefore the 
reader coolly judge for himſelf, between the two 
extremes. Only we cannot but leave this obſervation 
with him, That Archbiſhop Sharp is by Biſhop Burnet 
inted in as black colours, as Biſhop Burnet himſelf 
been by poſterity : And that he expreſſes through- 


out as bitter a prejudice againſt our Primate, as even 
Mitchel himſelf could do. He had alſo forgot, that 
one of the ancienteſt Laws of the ſupreme Governor 


of the univerſe, is, Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by 
man ſhall his blood be ſhed (33). The obvious 


- meaning of which is, that Murder is to be puniſhed 


with death, which way ſoever it comes to be 
diſcovered. 

S] Whether it was a premeditated deſign.) The 
author of the Archbiſhop's Life gives ſtrong reaſons 
to think that it-was a premeditated Deſign. For, 
* towards the end of April 1679, a paper was dropt 
in the Burgh of Cowper, full of opprobrious language 
and infinuations of a Defign upon Archbiſhop Sharp's 
« perſon, who was then at Edinburgh, and had re- 
* ſolved to go to London, to give a fair repreſenta- 
* tion to his Majeſty of the ſtate of affairs, and what 
© was to be done for remedying theſe evils. It is 
© believed, that if the Archbiſhop had gone ſtraight 
to Court, his enemies had failed in their defign, and 
* alſo, that his wiſe counſels would have prevented 
much blood and enſuing confuſions (34). And, 
in another letter from one of his Grace's enemies, 
inſerted in the ſame life (35), and dated third of 
May 1679, we find this ge. — I hope you 
* have heard of the dreadful Death of the old Fox, 
s who was clothed with the Sheep's ſkin, and coun- 
tenanced with the King's authority. The fame 
was intended for others alſo; but it ſeems God hath 
not al forſaken them, and given them over 
to Ives ; but it may be ſuppoſed, that they 
are referred to a greater judgment, which God in 


by bis own a 


2 


His body was interred, May 17, in the ſouth end 


of 


inted time will cauſe to fall u 
See Preface to the Archbiſhop's Life (36). 
[T] Nine ruffians attacked bim.] Their names were, 
John Balfour of Kinloch, David Haxton of Rathillet, 
George Balfour in Gilſton, James Ruſſel in Kettle, 
Robert Dingwal a tenant's ſon in Caddam, Andrew 
Guillan, webſter in Balmerinoch, Alexander and 


pon them. 


Andrew Henderſons, ſons to John Henderſon in Kil- 
g ſon to George (37) Life 
and t56, 


brachmont, and George Fleemin 
Fleeming in Balboothie (37). 

[U] And murdered him in a cruel and barbarous 
manner.) Of this inhuman murder the following 
account is given by the writer of his Life * Upon 
* Friday May the ſecond, he determined to take 
journey to St Andrews, with a deſign to retarn 
* upon Monday to Edinburgh, and thence to begin 
© his journey for Court. On Friday evening, he 

reached Kennoway, where he lodged that night. 
On Saturday, May 3d, he entred his coach 
* with his daughter Iſabel, and went on in his journey. 

—-- As he paſſed by the Struthers, he ſent bis 
ſervant with an excuſe to the Earl of Crawford, 
that he could not wait upon him at that occaſion. 
And, as he was going on, the coachman perceiving 
ſome armed men making hard after them, who 
looked not like friends, calls to the poſti ion to d:ive 
© on. The Arch biſhop finding the coach run ſo hard, 

look't out to ſee what the matter was, and perceiving 
armed men purſuing him, he turned to his daughter, 
and ſaid Lord' have mercy upon me, my poor child, 
for [ am gone. In the mean time, the coach-man 
put faſter on, and out-run the moſt part of theſe 
ruffians, while at laſt one of the beſt mounted of 
them got before the poſtilion, and, by wounding 
him in the face, ſhooting the horſe which he led, 
in the back, and cutting him in the hams, turned 
the coach out of the way, and gave time to the 
reſt to come up, who immediately ſtopt the coach, 
by cutting the harneſſing with their ſwords. One 
wounded him with the ſhot of a piſtol, another with 
a ſmall ſword : thereafter they called to him to 


come out. Upon which he compoſedly opened 
the coach-door, and ſtept forth: And while his 


daughter was crying, and all in tears, he beſoughe 


bring innocent blood upon their own heads. But all 
in vain. Then he entreated them through the 
bowels and mercies of Chrift, that they wouid at 
leaſt ſuffer him to die patiently, and have ſome time 
to recommend his ſoul unto God. Which being 
denied him, (but would have been granted by the 
moſt barbarous of all Heathens) he fell upon his 
knees, and while he was holding up his eyes and 
hands to Heaven, and, powring out his ſoul before 


(36) P. B5==30 


. 7% 


God, and after the example of his bleſſed Lord, 


praying for his murderers, he was firſt deeply 
wounded in the wreſts, and backs of theſe up- lifted 
hands, which they did beat down, and then by 
theſe bloody Canibals maſſacred upon the place, 
* having received in his head,. and other parts of his 
* body, twenty two wounds (38) | 

To this, it will not be amiſs to ſubjoin the declara - 
tion of the Phyſician and Surgeons, who viſited the 
Archbiſhop's body. We under- ſubſcribers, being 
called to viſit the corps of the late Lord Archbiſhop 
* of St Andrews, do find, that he had received a 
wound by a fword aver the left eye, extending 

two inches above, and one below, making a great 
ſuffuſion of blood upon the cheek, and upper and 
lower eye lid. Next, we found many wounds upon 
the poſterior part of his head, inſomuch, that the 
whole occipital bone was ſhattered all in pieces, and 
a part of the brain thereby loſt y the place, 
which certainly being fo great, could not but oc- 
caſion his preſent death. There were only two 
wounds to be ſeen upon the body, the firſt, two 
* or three inches below the right clavicle, bewixt 
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(38) Life, p- 
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140, &c, 
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of the high church of St Andrews 3 where his ſon erected a magnificent tomb, with an 
elegant epitaph, to his un compoſed by Dr Andrew Bruce, Biſhop of Dunkeld, 
and afterwards of Orkney (y).' By his wife, Helen Moncrief, daughter to William Mon- 
crief, Laird of Randerſton, deſcended from an ancient family, his Grace left one ſon, 
and two daughters; viz.—Sir Willam Sharp, who married Mrs Margaret Erſkine, 
daughter to Sir Charles Erſkine of Cambo, Bart. Lyon King at Arms.—[ſabel, who was 
in the coach with her father at the time of his barbarous murther, and was afterwards 
married to John Cunningham of Barns, Gent. in Fife-ſhire.—Margaret, who was married 


to William Lord Saltoun (z). The Archbiſhop was of a middle ftature, ſtrong, and (J Life, p. 61. 


well made. He had a comely forehead, but his eyes appeared to be ſomewhat ſunk, yet 
full of life. His countenance was chearful, with a due mixture of gravity; and he was 
an abſolute maſter of the art of addreſs. For ſobriety he was next to a miracle. Neither 
was his Charity leſs in all its branches [] He was a man of learning, and a 
frequent preacher ; and thought reſidence one of the indiſpenſable duties of a Biſhop [X]. 
He was a kind and affectionate huſband, a tender and indulgent father, a firm friend, a 
great encourager of learning and learned men, and a 
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(y) Life, . $2, 
33. 


of the city and univerſity of St Andrews (a). 


the ſecond or third rib, which was given by a ſhot 
not reaching the capacity of the breaſt. The next 
* was a ſmall wound upon the region of the kidneys, 
* given by a ſmall ſword. Likewiſe we found three 
* wounds upon his left hand, which might have proved 
* mortal, though he had eſcaped the former. Alſo 
another upon the right hand, as dangerous as the 
former; as witneſs our hands at St Andrews, the 
fifth day of May 1679, George Pitillo, M. D. William 
Borthwick, Chir. Henry Spence, Chir. James Pringle, 
Chir. (39). 

II] Neither was his Charity leſs in all its branches.) 
If at any time he made diſtinction it was to thoſe 
of the better rank, upon whom poverty lies heavieſt, 
becauſe they are aſhamed to diſcover their neceſſities, 
or to beg ſupplies from others; and that without any 
ref) * I have it (adds the author of his 


430) Appendix to 


the Preface, as 
above, p- 57 


pect to party. 
* life) from a wiſe, reverend, and aged Preſbyter, 


ſure patron of ſocieties, particularly (a) Life, f 76 
—32. 


other occaſions to the poor, was ſuitable to diſere - 
tion. and the true laws of charity (40). 

[XJ And thought refidence one of the indiſpenſa ble 
duties of @ Biſbop ] The author of our Primate's life 
explains more fully theſe particulars, in the following 
manner: ——* He was no friend to Pluralities in the 
Church, and he thought refidence one of the indiſ- 
« penſable duties of a Biſhop, and was never abſent 
* from St Andrews, except when the affairs of the 
* Church and the publick called him. Frequently he 
« preached every Lord's-day, but at leaſt once in the 
* fourteen days: And when he was neceſſarily at 
Edinburgh, he preached on all anniverſary days, 
* feſtivals, and folemn occaſions, And for that part 
of the Evangelical function he was happily qualified: 
* for his ſermons were methodical, grave and per- 
* ſuafive, altogether free from Enthufiaſtick flights 
and bitter inveRtives ; which were then the admirable 


(40) Life, p. 79+ 


* who bad the advantage of knowing him very well, 
* that, to his certain knowledge, he hath cauſed 
* diſtribute by his truſtees fifty crowns in a morning 
© to the orphans and widows of the Preſbyterian 
« brethren, without their being acquainted from what 
* hand it came, And it is now very well known, 
that a certain Preſbyterian lady (whoſe father was 
* the third and moſt eminent, except one, that ſuffered 
* after the Reſtoration) was entruſted by him in 
* diſpenſing no ſmall ſums of ſecret charity, to the 
* moſt needful of that party, which differed ſo much 
from him. And his conduct in his family, and on 


* talents of thoſe denominated a Goſpel-gifted Miniftry. 
* That which made all Ecclefiaſtical performances 
* eaſy to the Archbiſhop, was, the great progreſs he 
had made, from the days of his youth, in the ſtudy 
© of the Greek and Latine Fathers, the ancient 
* Liturgies, Councils, and Canons of the Church. 
Neither was he a ſtranger to the learning of the 
* ſchool-men (41). Biſhop Burnet, indeed, 
is pleaſed to ſay, that Sharp had a very ſmall pro- 
. — of Learning, and was but an indifferent 
Preacher (4z).” But we muſt conſider, that this (4*) Hiſt. Vol. 
comes from a very inveterate Enemy. 3 


(41) Life, p. 79. 


SHARP [Jon v], the late moſt worthy Archbiſhop of York, was born at Bradford 
in Yorkſhire, February the 16th, 1644, being the ſon of Mr Thomas Sharp, an eminent 
tradeſman of that place, delcended from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of great 
antiquity in Bradford-Dale (a) [A]. On the 26th of April, 1660, he was admitted of 
Chriſt's-college in Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr Brookſbank [B]. But he attended 


for ſome time Lectures in Natural Philoſophy, according to the Carteſian method; which 


were read by Mr Thomas Burnet, then Fellow of Chriſt's-college, afterwards Doctor in 
Divinity, and Maſter of the Charter-houſe. However, Mr Sharp did not apply himſelf 
fo much to the Mathematicks, as he did to Botany and Chemiſtry, which were his favou- 
rite ſtudies in his younger years (5). On the 26th of December, 1663, he commenced (5) From Me- 


Bachelor of Arts, having performed his exerciſe and examination with good reputation; 22 


cated to us by the 
though he had laboured under great infirmities both of body and mind moſt part of the learned Dr T. 


time, having been afflicted with a quartan ague, which by its long continuance had brought dn Arps” 


con of Northum- 
on a hypochondriac melancholy (c). About the year 1664, he made intereſt for a Fel- bernd, one of 


lowſhip of his college; but, his county being full, he was expreſsly excluded by the 3 
ſtatutes: Dr Cud worth, the Maſter, offered to bring him in afterwards, in 1669, but he 
had then better views. The gth of July, 1667, he commenced Maſter of Arts; and 
the 12th of the month following, by virtue of a faculty from Archbiſhop Sheldon, was hogs, ive. by J+ 
ordained Deacon and Prieſt" boch in one day, by Dr Fuller, then Biſhop of Limerick, , 50 pur 
afterwards of Lincoln. The fame year, in the month of October, he became L 2. P. 255 

| aplain, 


(a) Mr Thoreſ- 


by's Topography 
of Leedes, p · 36. 


(c) Lives of the 
* Proteſtant Bi- 


LA] Was born at Bradford in Yorkſhire, February [IJ Under the tuition of Mr Brookſbanh.] Dr Sharp 
the 16th, 1644, &c.] He was bapti afterwar 


ptized by Mr Blazet, procured ds for him the living of St Mary's 
(1) From Me- with ſponſors, according to the Liturgy of the Church in Reading, out of gratitude for the pains he had | 
ated by che lar. of England. Mr Blazet was epiſcopally ordained : taken with him, whilſt he was under his tuition (2) From the 
ed Dr T. Sharp, and Dr Sharp was always thankful ta God for this (2). | ſame Memoirs. 
% above. blefling (1). 

[C] 4nd 
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(d, M. moirs, &c. 
and Le Neve, as 
abave, p. 280. 


le) Wood, Fafti, 
Vol. II. col. 
177. 


% Le Neve, p. 
230, 281. and 
Faſti, p. 280. 


(eg) Memoirs, 
&c. as above. 
Le Neve, p. 28. 
and Newchurt's 
Repertorium, &c. 
Vol. 1. p · 292, 
613. 


(43) Br. Willis's 
Survey of the 
Cathedrals, Vol. 
I. p. 72, 176. 


(4) Life of Dr 
George Bull, &c. 
edit. 1713, $vo. 
p. 278, 279. 


8. H IA NARHP, 
Chaplain, and Tutor to four ſons of Sir Heneage Finch [CJ. then Attorney-Gentral, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor; by the recommendation of his fellow-collegian, the celebrated 
Dr Henry More (d). July 13, 1669, he was incorporated Maſter' of Arts at Oxford, 
in company with ſeveral other Gentlemen from Cambridge, who'went to Oxford, 'at the 
opening of the Sheldonian Theatre (e). Having attended, with univerſal liking, for five 
years in the family of his excellent patron Sir Heneage Finch, he was by him recommended 
to King Charles II. for the Archdeaconry of Berkſhire, then void by the promotion of 
Dr Mew to the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells; and accordingly he was collated thereto 
February 20, 1672 (f). Sir Heneage being advanced, the ſame year, to the high office 
of Lord Keeper of the Great Scal ; and ſenſible, that the ſeveral duties of his great poſt, 
would not allow him time and leiſure, to make that enquiry which was neceſſary, to 
know the characters of ſuch as applied to him for the Crown-preferments in his diſpoſal ; 
he devolved this particular province upon his Chaplain Mr Sharp, of whoſe learning, 
integrity, and good judgment, he had now ſufficient experience [DJ. In 1674, he 
preached a ſermon, the firſt in the collection of his printed works, which occaſioned a 
controverſy, of which an account is given in the note [E]. On the 26th of March, 
1675-6, he was inſtalled Prebendary of the third ſtall in the cathedral of Norwich; and, 
on the 22d of April following, inſtituted to the Rectory of St Bartholomew Exchange 
London, He was married, May 16, 1676, by Dr Tillotſon, at Clerkenwell church, ro 
Elizabeth, youngeſt daughter of William Palmer of Winthorp in the county of Lincoln, 
Eſq; And, on the third of January, 1676-7, was inſtituted to the Rectory of St Giles 
in the Fields, London, having ſupplied that place conſtantly from th: death of the laſt 
incumbent (g). He now left the Lord Chancellor Finch, and kept houſe, and his time 
was taken up, for the ten following years, in cloſe attention to his cure at St G'les's [F]. 
During that time, he was happy in the intimacy of ſome, and well acquainted with all, 
the following eminent Divines then in London: Stillingfleet, Cradock, Whichcot, Cala- 
my, Tillotſon [G], Clagett, Williams, Teniſon, Beveridge, Scott, Sherlock, Wake, 
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[C] And Tutor to four ſons of Sir Heneage Finch.) 
Two of them, Henry and Edward, entering after- 
wards into Orders, he gave them ſucceſſively the rich 
Prebend of Wetwang in his own Cathedral at York. 
Henry was made Dean of York, in 1702 (3). 

[D] Of whoſe learning, integrity, and good judy- 
ment he had now ſufficient experience.] | his particular 
we learn from the pious Mr Nelſon (4), whoſe larger 
account is as follows: * Among the many very com- 
* mendable qualities of this great man [Sir Heneage] 
© his zeal for the welfare of the Church of England, 
* was not the leaſt conſpicuous ; which particularly 
ſhewed itſelf, in .the care he took in diſpoſing of 
thoſe Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, which were in the 
Gift of the Seal. He judged rightly, in looking 
upon that Privilege as a Truſt for the good of the 
Church of God, of which he was to give a ſtrict 
account; and therefore being ſenſible that the ſeveral 
duties of his great Poſt, as firſt Miniſter of State, 
as Lord-Chancellor, and as Speaker of the Houſe 
of Lords, would not allow his Lordſhip time and 
leiſure to make that enquiry which was neceſſary 
to know the Characters of ſuch as were Candidates 
for Preferment, he devolved this particular province 
upon his Chaplain, whoſe Conſcience he charged 
with an impartial Scrutiny in this matter ; adding 
withal, that he would prefer none but thoſe who 
came recommended from him, and that if he led 
him wrong, the blame ſhould fall upon his own 
ſoul. It is true, that this was a great teſtimony 
of my Lord's intire Confidence, in the Uprightneſs 
as well-as the Capacity of his Chaplain ; but the 
world will quickly be ſatisfied with what caution 
and judgment his Lordſhip took his meaſures, when 
they ſhall know, that his then Chaplain was Dr Sharp, 
the preſent Lord Archbiſhop of York, who fills one 
of the Archiepiſcopal thrones of the Church of 
England, with that univerſal applauſe, which 1s 
due to his Grace's diſtinguiſhing merit ; whoſe 
elevation hath not deprived him of his humility, but 
he exerciſeth the ſame affability and courteſy to- 
wards all men, which he praiſed in a lower ſphere. 
And that Learning and Piety, that Integrity and 
Zeal for the Glory of God, which influence his 
Grace in the government of his Dioceſs and of his 
Province, were peculiarly ſerviceable to the Earl 
of Nottingham, in the his Lordſhip laid 
upon him with ſo much ſolemnity.'—— It was he 
that procured the learned Mr George Bull, after- 
wards Biſhop of St David's, a Prebend of Glouceſter, 


from the Lord-Chancellor, in which he was inſtalled 


October 9, 1678, 


and 


[E] Which occafioned a Controverſy, of which an 
account is given in the note.) This Sermon was, ſoon 
after, anſwered by an anonymous writer, ſuppoſed 
to be Wadſworth the difſenter ; and that Anſwer 
was the occaſion of Mr Dodwcll's book of Schiſm (5). 
R. Baxter replied to Mr Dodwell, in his * True and' 
* only way of Concord“ This drew from Mr Dod- 
well a ſecond piece on Schiſm (6). At length Dr Sharp, 
in 1683, wrote, but without taking any immediate 
notice of the Authors aforeſaid, his firſt Diſcourſe on 
Conſcience ; and in the year following his ſecond 
Diſcourſe on the ſame ſubject: Both which Diſcourſes 
made part of the London Caſes, and were abridged 
by Dr Bennet in the London Caſes. So this Diſpute 
ended. But another aroſe from the ſame ſermon. 
Some Popiſh anonymous writer publiſhed in 1704, 
a piece intit'led 4n Eſſay towards a Propoſal for 
Catholic Communion, with arguments artfully taken 
from this Sermon. This was anſwered in a piece 
intituled Concordia diſcors ; and again in a pamphlet, 
recommended publickly by Dr Fowler, Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, in an advertiſement prefixed : But laſtly 
and moſt fully by Mr N. Spinckes ; all in the ſame 
year, viz 1705. 

[F] And bis time was taken up, for the ten follows- 
ing years, in cloſe attention to his cure at St Giles's.] 
Except that, in the laſt five years, being then Dean 
of Norwich, he. removed in the ſummer months to 
his charge there. — Richard Baxter lived then in his 
Pariſh of St Giles's, and kept a large Conventicle 
there, which he attended on Sundays in the afternoon, 
but was a conſtant hearer of, and communicant with, 
Dr Sharp, at his own church in the motning And 
they lived for many years in good friendſhip with 
each other (7). 

[G] Tillotſon.) The friendſhip and acquaintance, 
between them, was of a long ſtanding, and begun by 
an accidental meeting, upon this occaſion. Mr Joſhua 
Tillotſon, the doctor's brother, was a wet and dry 
Salter, or Oilman, in London, of which trade was 
Dr 'Sharp's father, at Bradford in Yorkſhire Mr 
Sharp returning from thence to London, with a bill 
drawn on Mr Joſhua Tillotſon, happened to meet at 
his houſe Dr Tillotſon, who finding Mr Sharp to be 
his countryman, and a young clergyman ſetting out 
into the world, being above fourteen years younger 
than himſelf, with his uſual goodneſs and civility took 
particular notice of him, and after ſome converfation 
gave Mr Sharp leave to come freely to his houſe, 


(5) Ste Mr Dos. 
well's Preface, 
and Mr Br-kef. 
by's Life of Mr 
Dodwell. 


(5) See above the 
article DOD. 
WELL {Hz No 
RY]. 


(7) Memoirs, 
&c. s abe. 


whenever he pleaſed, and to have recourſe to him 


zs often z he thought it might be ſerviceable to him. 
Mr Sharp judged this a moſt fortunate ——_— 


(3) Lif 


Archce 
Sharp, 


(9) 5 
to tha 


(12) 
Hiſt. 
Tim 
175; 
I. 
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(5) Memoirs, &6-- 
as above, 


and Cave. With Clagett above all others he a moſt particular friendſhip (v) KD]. 
March. 28, 1679, he accepted of the Lecture at St Lawrence- Jewry, London, upon the 
earneſt. de ſire of Dr Benjamin W hjghcot, then Vicar of that pariſh, and held it, according 
to his promiſe, as long aw.che Doctor lived: (which was *cill 1683), and no longer. July 
8, 1679, he commenced Doctor in Divinity at Cambridge. In 168r, June 17, he, was, 
by the intereſt of his patron, then Lord High-Chancellor, made Dean of Norwich, into 4 
which he was inſtalled June 8 (i). Upon the death of King Charles II he drew up the © New, &e- 
Addreſs of the Grand Jury for the city of London, March the 2oth, 1684- 5, he preached 18 

at Whitehall that Sermon Which was publiſhed at the requeſt of the Biſhops who then | 
attended at the King's chapel there (t). Having been Chaplain to King Charles II. and . 54 

attended as one of the Court- Chaplains at the coronation of King James II. (, he wag lome of his Ser- 

ſworn Chaplain to this laſt, April 20, 1686, and not in 1688, as Le Neve ſays by miſtake. 

On the ſecond of May, 1686, he preached in his own church, on 1 Cor. xii. 13. a ſer- (1) Le Nere, p. 

mon againſt Popery (m), which created him ſome trouble. For, at his coming down **: 

from the pulpit, a paper was put into his hand, containing an Argument for the Right of ( t: is the 5th 

the Church of Rome to the ſtyle and title of the only viſible Catholick Church. Not in the 9th vo- 


knowing where to ditect an Anſwer to that Paper, he anſwered it the next Sunday, May — : ogy 


9, at the end of his ſermon on the ſame text (n). This being miſrepreſented at Court, as 


a deſign to beget in the minds of the audience an ill opinion of the King and his govern- n the ick kr. 
ment, by inſinuating fears and jealouſies to diſpoſe them to diſcontent, and to lead them mon in the fore- 


into diſobedience and rebellion [I], and conſequently as a contempt of his Majeſty's order A 
about Preachers; therefore the King reſented it extremely (o). But Dr Sharp had no no- (e Complete Hi- 
tice of the King's diſpleaſure 'till May the 23d, when he was acquainted with it by the — * 
Lord - Chancellor Jefferies. The next day, he took his ſhort-hand ſermon to his Lordſhip, 455. 

and read it to him [X]. Jefferies pretended to be very angry, and reprimanded him, but 

adviſed him to go down to Norwich, and was afterwards a friend to him (p). On the (#) Memoirs, 
17th of June following, Dr Henry Compton, then Biſhop of London, received a letter from © 
the King [L], commanding him immediately to ſuſpend Dr Sharp from further preaching 

in any pariſh church er chapel in his dioceſe, until he had given his Majeſty ſatisfaction. 

The Biſhop, thereupon, ſent for the Doctor, and acquainted him with the King's diſ- 

pleaſure, and Me occaſion of it, by ſhewing him his Majeſty's letter: but he having never 

been called to anſwer any ſuch matter, or make his defence, and proteſting his innocence, 

and likewiſe declaring himſelf moſt ready to give his Majeſty full ſatisfaction therein; in 

order thereto, his Lordſhip adviſed him to forbear preaching, *cill he had applied himſelf 

to his Majeſty. And, at his requeſt, he ſent by him, June 18, an anſwer to the Earl of 
Sunderland, Preſident of the Council, then at Hampton-court [M]; but no anſwer could 


4 | be 


(3) Life of Dr Himſelf extremely happy in ſo valuable an acquain- James R. 
Tillotſon, by Dr tance, and ever after ſpoke of this incident with 


Birch ; from pleaſure. And this was the foundation of a firm and * Right Reverend - Father in God, We greet you 
er laſting friendſhip between them, improved by an * well. Whereas We have been informed, and are 
— " intimate acquaintance for many years, and cemented * fully ſatisfied, that Dr John Sharp, Rector of the 
Sharp. by repeated acts of mutual good offices (8). © Pariſh-Church of St Giles in the Fields, in the 
CE] With Clagett above all others he had a moſt County of Middleſex, and in your dioceſs, notwith- 
particular friendſhip.) He was perfectly charmed with ſtanding Our late Letter to the moſt Reverend / 
Dr Clagett. And if fimilitude of temper and manners, * Fathers in God the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
equality of age, conformity of inclination and ſtudies, * York, and Our Directions concerning Preachers, 
&c. can make true friendſhips, theſe two perſons * given at Our Court at Whitehall, the 15th of 
needed only to be known to each other to become March, 1685, in the ſecond year of our Reign; 
faſt friends. They lived in a manner together. yet he, the ſaid Dr John Sharp, in contempt of the 
Clagett who was not well furniſhed with Books of his * faid Orders, hath in ſome of the ſermons he hath: 
own, made uſe of Dr Sharp's Library, came into it * fince preached, preſumed to make unbecoming 
at pleaſure, and proſecuted his enquiries in it as he Reflections, and to utter ſuch Expreſſions as were 
pleaſed, without the leaſt ceremony uſed, or inter- * not fit or proper for him ; endeavouring thereby 
 ruption given on either fide. Dr W. Clagett dying to beget in the minds of his Hearers an evil Opinion 
March 28, 1688, Dr Sharp preached his funeral of Us and Our Government, by inſinnating Fears 
82 ſermon, and publiſhed a volume of his ſermons (gf. and Jealoufies to diſpoſe them to Diſcontent, and 
io that volume. And he took Mrs Clagett, immediately upon het * to lead them into Diſobedience and Rebellion. 
(ie) Memoirs, huſband's deceaſe, to his own houſe ; but ſhe ſurvived © Theſe are therefore to require and command you 
&c, as above, not long (10). | | immediately upon receipt hereof, forthwith to ſuſ- 
| II And to lead them into diſobedience and rebellion.) © pend him from further preaching in any pariſh- 
It was reported falſely, that he had undertaken, in * church or chappel in your dioceſs, until he has 
that ſermon, to confute the Paper ſaid to have been given us ſatis faction, and Our further Pleaſure be 
found in the late King's ſtrong Box. Which was wn herein. And for ſo doing this ſhall be your 
88 believed at Court (11). | © warrant: And ſo we bid you heartily farewel. 
. above . 6 2 IJ | 
N [X] The next be took his ſbort-hand ſermon to 8 | | : 
his Lordſhip, and — it to bim.) Biſhop Burnet is * Given at our Court at Windſor, the fourteenth 
miſtaken, when he ſays, that * Sharp went to Cour; day of June, 1686, in the ſecond year of our 
to ſhew the notes of his ſermon, which he was ready rei t 


rein. 
* to ſwear were thoſe from which he had read it, 88 
Morn thy Baur hr naar pb By his Majefties command, 
* But, fince he was not ſuſpended, he was not ad- . 
(12) Burnet's © mitted (12).” For, from the more authentick : Sunderland.“ 
Hi. of bis own account ſent me, it was to Lord. Ch. Jefferies the 1 e 
1753, $vo, Vol. Doctor carried, and read, the notes of his ſermon. [M] He fant by him, Tune 18, en Aer to tbe 


u. 7. 30. 8 Earl of Sunderland, &c. ] It was as follows: : 

a letter from the King.) It was June the 14th, 1 421 i 
1686, and in theſe words : 3 u 1 0 
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36509 | 
be obiained to this letter of the Biſhop. Therefore, two days after, Dr Sharp carried a 
(5) An exat Ae- petition to the King [N] at Windfor, which however was not admitted to be read (g). 
count ofthe, After he had voluntarily ceaſed the exerciſe of his funtiagy by the advice of the Biſhop of 
ings agzint the London, he removed to Norwich {O]. During 
Right Rev: ten. with collecting old Coins, chiefly Britiſh, Saxon, and Engliſh 3 of which, as well as of 


7 < mmer of Greek and Roman, he picked up, then and afterwards, as many as furniſhed out a large 
— 688, and choice cabinet. At length, January 9, 1686-7, the Earl of Sunderland wrote to 


4to p. 7, 8, 9, him, that he might return to his function; which he did with great joy. On the 14th 
TY and 15th of Auguſt, 1688, he agreed with the other Archd&cons (when ſummoned to 
appear before the Eceleſiaſtical Commiſſioners for not obeying the King's orders in reſpect 
of the Declaration), not to appear before that Court ; and drew up the reaſons for their refuſal. 
The 27th of January, 1688-9, he preached before the Prince of Orange, and January the 
zoth before the Convention. On both occaſions he prayed for King James before Ser- 
mon (r) [P]. The Deanery of Canterbury becoming vacant by the removal of Dr Tillot- 
ſon to that of St Paul's, Dr Sharp was declared Dean of Canterbury in his room, Septem- 
% Le Neve, gc. ber 19, 1689, and inſtituted by the V icar-General on the 21ſt of November (3). About 
n the ſame time, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for reviſing the Liturgy : and, 
November 21, moved in Convocation, that Dr Tillotſon ſhould be the Prolocutor ; buc 
it was carried for Dr Jane, which was thought one principal reaſon why the Commiſſion 
itſelf failed of ſucceſs (f) Upon the deprivation of ſome Biſhops, for refuſing the oaths to 
King William and Queen Mary, his Majeſty was pleaſed to mention Dr Sharp, as a pro- 
per perſon to ſucceed in ſome of the vacant ſees. T wo or three were accordingly propoſed 
to him : Norwich in particular was prefſed by Dr Tillotſon, as the place which he thought 
would be moſt acceptable. But Dr Sharp abſolutely declined to accept of any of them; 
not out of any ſcruple of conſcience, for he could not, under ſuch a ſcruple, have either 


made 


To the right honourable, the Earl of Sunder- 


if in any ſermon of his, any words or expreſſions 
* land, Lord Preſident, &c. 


« 
* have unwarily flipt from him, that have been 
capable of ſuch conſtructions, as to give Your Majeſty 
* My Lord, * cauſe of offence, as he ſolemnly eſſes he had no 
© I always have, and ſhall count it my duty to obey ill intention in thoſe words or expreſſions, ſo he is 
the King in whatever Commands he lays upon me, very ſorry for them, and reſolves for the future to 
that I can perform with a ſafe conſcience : But in * be ſo careful in the diſcharge of his duty, that 
this, I humbly conceive, I am obliged to proceed Your Majeſty ſhall have reaſon to believe him to 
according to law; and therefore it is impoſſible * be Your moſt faithful ſubjeft. And therefore he 
for me to comply; becauſe, though his Majeſty * earneſtly prayeth, that Your Majeſty out of Your 
commands me only to execute his pleaſure, yet in royal grace and clemency, would be pleaſed to lay 
© the capacity I am, to do it, I muſt act as a judge; * afide the Diſpleafure, You have conceived againſt 
* and your Lordſhip knows no Judge condemns any * Your humble Petitioner, and reſtore him to that 
* man before he has knowledge of the cauſe, and has Favour which the reſt of the Clergy enjoy under 
« cited the party. However, I ſent to Mr Dean, and * Your Majeſties gracious Government. 
0 uainted him with his Majeſties diſpleaſure, whom 
© I find fo ready to give reaſonable ſatisfaction, 
© that I have thought fit to make him the Bearer 
* of this Anſwer, him that will never be. un- 
* faithful to the King, nor otherwiſe than, 


* My Lord, 
* Your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


So ſhall your Petitioner ever pray, & (13). 


[O] He removed to Norwich.) After he had been 
ſome time there, notice was given him, that if he 
would return and petition the King, he ſhou!d be 
reſtared. Mr Henry Guy, Secretary of the Treaſury, 
directed the manner of the Petition; and the Earl 
of Rocheſter undertook to befriend him in it (14). 
Mr Pepys was alſo very helpful to him, as we learn 
e from Biſhop Kennet, whoſe account is thus (15) : 
VI have heard Archbiſhop Teniſon ſay, That He, 
* as Vicar of St Martin's, uſed ſeveral endeavours 
with ſome of the Nobility in vain, to obtain a 
liberty of preaching for his neighbour Dr Sharp ; 
*till at laſt repreſenting his caſe to Mr Pepys, as 
a good natured man with wife and children, Mr Pe- 
pys went freely to the King, and prevailed with 


N] Therefore, two after, Dr Sharp carried 
4 2. to the King.) T. — : 


© To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, The humble 
Petition of Jabs Sharp, Clerk, 


of - 


this leiſfure-time, he amuſed himſelf 


* Sheweth, 

That nothing is ſo afflitive to Your Petitioner, 
© as his unhappineſs to have incurred Your Majeſties 
© Diſpleaſure, which he is fo ſenſible of, that ever 
* fince your Majeſty was pleaſed to give notice of it, 
* he hath forborn all Publick Exerciſe of his Function, 
and ſtill continues ſo to do. Your petitioner can 
with great ſincerity affirm, that ever fince he hath 
© been a Preacher, he hath faithfally endeavoured to 
do the beſt ſervice he could in his place and ſtation, 
* as well to the. late King, your: Royal Brother, as 
your Majeſty, both by preaching and otherwiſe. 
And ſo far he hathalways been from venting any thing 
„in the pulpit tending to Schiſm or Faction, or any 
© way to the diſturbance of Your Majeſties Govern- 
ment, that he hath upon all occafions in his Sermons, 
* to the utmoſt of his „ ſet himſelf againſt all 
© ſorts of Doctrines Principles that look that 
* way: And this he is ſo well aſſured of, that he 
* cannot but apprehend that his Sermons have been 
very much miſrepreſented to Your Majeſty, But 


© his Majeſty to reſtore him to the exerciſe: of his 
* office ; 'till which time, he had a guard or centinel 
to attend his lodgings.” 

LP] On both occaſions he prayed for King James 
before Sermon ] The firſt time it gave no. viſible 
offence, becauſe then neither of the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment had declared the King's Deſertion of the govern- 
ment; and kingdom to be properly an Abdication. But 
on Monday the twenty eighth the Commons had 
paſſed their Vote. That the King bad abdicated; and 
the Throne was vacant. And therefore: Dr Sharp's 
praying for the King, gave great offence ; as well 
as ſome: paſſages in the ſermon itſelf, lefs agreeable 
to mens t at that juucture than to the: ſubject 
of the 3oth of January ; ſo that a long debate enfued 
about giaing him thanks: as uſual, and the Houſe 


February they paſſad. a Vote of thanks, with a. 


that he ſhould print the ſermon: but this he declined. 


This was a: pretty remarkable proof, of his ſteadineſs 


in doing what in his on judgment appeared. to him 
right (16), . 
[RI D- 


13) Proceedings 
4 
ſhop of London, 
Kc. P. 7, 3. 9 


(14) Memcin, 
Sc. as above. 


(15) Complete 
Hiſtory of Eng» 
land, Vol. III. 
edit, 1719. p. 

433. note (% 


broke up without _—_ Vet, on the firſt: of 
0 


(16) Memoirs, 
Kc. as abores 


(19) Li 
p- 284. 
Memon 


u above 


. | dy * 
+ . 


made a return to the Congẽ 


he had for the perſons 


iſe to accept the Archbiſh 
Dr Teniſon ſhould take Lincoln. 


crated July the 5th, 1691 (1). 
exemplary manner {R). Upon 


Scotland (x). 


2 ] Dy Sharp was promoted to the See of York.) 
The Earl of Nottingham brooght him his Mandate, 
May the 8th. He was confirmed july 2. Conſecrated 


{17) Le Neve, the sth. Did homage the 6th. Was inthroned at 
Nes, ac, York by proxy the 16th. And October 5th was in- 
cer. troduced into the Houſe of Lords (17). 


[R] In that high flation, he behaved in the moſt 
laudabls and exemplary manner.) * In his Family, 
every thing was managed with ſuch admirable regu- 
* larity, as if all his care and wifdom had been con- 
* fined to that ſphere only. His retirements were 
divided between fludy and devotion. At his table 
© there was that decent freedom and alacrity, that 
* hoſpitable abundance and plenty, which became 
* the dignity of his ftation and character, and the 
* liberalicy of his diſpoſition. Had Wolſey been to 
* diate ſplendor to him, flill his converſation muſt 
* have been the beſt part of the entertainment. He 
* redoubled the eſteem and veneration of others for 
* him, by aiming only at their love ; and loſt * 
« of the Archbiſhop, in the very good neighbour an 
* obliging friend. The charity which flowed from 
© his table to his gate, was extremely magnified, by 
© the manner of beftowing it: It reached to the 
© ſouls, as well as bodies of the poor; and naturally 
led them to a grateful remembrance of their Maker, 
© when they ſaw fo lively an image of him, in one 
© of his moſt faithful ſtewards. His delight in private 
© charities could not be well concealed ; but the 
© meafures of his bounty in that way, are a ſecret 
only known to Him, who ſhall one day reward them 
* openly. In his chapel and devotions, he was ſo 
© intent, and abſtracted from the world, that the duty 
* looked more like pleaſure and enjoyment: And 
* {ſuch an unaffected humility and holy ardor accom- 
* panied his daily offering of our moſt excellent 
s 9 that it ſenſibly diffuſed itſelf through all, 
* who had the advantage of praving with him. In 


* wholeſome, but gentle authority, which became 
the ſpiritual father of the clergy and laity. He fo 
far united thoſe two orders in affection and love 
for each other, which their firſt inſtitution plainly 
* tended to promote, that they often joined together, 
to give publick marks of their high eſteem and 
veneration for him ; and of the irreſiſtible force 
and influence which his example had upon them, 
to compel them to love and unity. He was conſtant 
© in his Refidence, regular in his Viſitations z and 
* by his ſteady and uniform adherence to the rules 
and ordinances of the Church, accompanied with 
* a true Chriſtian humility and gentleneſs, he regained 
* all that authority and rd for the Epiſcopal 
function, which is one of the diſtinguiſhing marks 
* of the primitive purity of Religion. No man had 


2 C0 
—_ 
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d*effire for the election of Dr Tillotſon to Canterbury, which 
ne did as Dean thereof; nor could he have ſuffered himſelf to have been confecrated 
De Tillotſon, as he'was ſoom aſter; but our of a 
deprived. This however 
no longer to be thought of. While he was in this ſituation, Dr Tillotfon came to his 
houſe on the 24th of April, 1691, the day after his own. nomination to the Archbiſhopric, 
and told him; that fince he had ſb obſtinately refuſed taking any of the vacant Biſhoprics, 
he had thought of a method to bring him off with the King; which was, that he ſhould 
opric of York, in his own country, when it fell, as 
He told him at the ſame time, how all the vacant 
biſhoprics were deſigned to be diſpoſed of ; obſerving, that he had thought of this ſcheme, 
as he came from Whitehall to his houſe ; and directing him to go and acquaint the Earl 
of Netringham with it; and if his Lordſhip approved of it, he would himſelf propoſe it 
to the King on the Monday following. Accordingly on that day he acquainted his Ma- 
jeſty with what had paſſed between Dr Sharp and himſelf, and fixed the affair: which his 


the 5th of May following, Dr Sharp was promoted to the ſee of York [ 


(March 20, 1701-2) of her Majeſty's Privy Council. 

preached the Sermon at her coronation, on Iſaiah xlix 23. 

—_ was made Lord Almoner to her Majeſty, which office he held to his death (w). (=) Le Neve, as 
n 1706, he was one of the Commiſſioners for treating of the Union between England and 

In 1709, while Dr Sachevcerell's affair was depending, our excellent Prelate, (x) Boyer's Life 
imagining that through this imprudent attack both Church and State were in danger; he d. 


* 


1 9 
* 


N P. 


cular friendſhip and eſteem, which 
eaſed the King, and Dr Sharp ſeemed 


Majeſty declared in Council, the middle of the ſame week. And Dr Lamplugh dying on (s) Memoirs, * 
9 ], and conſe- Life of Archbi- 
In that high ſtation he behaved in the moſt laudable and 1 — 


Queen Anne”s acceſſion to the Crown, he was ſworn 276, 277- 
The 23d of April following he 


And, ſome time in the ſame 


heartily 


* a more tender concern for the Reformed Interef 
abroad, nor more careful to preſerve the beauty 
and order of the Church of England ; that it might 
be a ſtanding pattern for all other Proteſtants. That 
Diſcipline, whoſe decay he often lamented, and 
tried in ſome meaſure to reſtore, appeared truly 
reforming and medicinal under his government ; 


Neve, ut fu- 


pra, p. 283, 284 


above, p. 284. 


ane, 
P · 231, 


added, in his further commendation, * That he was 
his Province and Dioceſe, he ated with all that a moſt excellent Governour, brought the Prebendaries 


and wherever the Canon was invalid, the end: of it 
were anſwered by the force of his Example. In the 
Senate, his opinion and judgment were of the greateſt 
weight, and his Veracity and Sincerity have never 
been called in queſtion. He ſpake with all imagi- 
nable clearneſs and ſolidity upon the moſt important 
ſubjects 3 and very ſeldom or never entred into any 
debates, which turned altogether upon private pique 
or intereſt ; But he ſaw at once through the merits 
and tendency of every cauſe, which any ways 
affected the conſtitution in Church and State; of 
which he was a conſummate judge, and an unal- 
terable friend to both. He had the advantageous 
misfortune of prefiding in the Church, for many 
years of trouble and diſorder ; in which time, he 
had frequent opportunities of giving proofs of his 
unſhaken zeal and integrity, whenever any Inno- 
vations were attempted againſt Religion in general, 
or the Church of England and his own order 
in particular. His conduct before the Revolution, 
ſhewed him to be a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the Idolatry 
and Corruptions of the Church of Rome ; and 
his behaviour, both at, and after the Revolution, 
made it apparent, how juſt a ſenſe he had of that 
deliverance, when he promoted every thing, which 
tended to the reſtoration and eftabliſhment of the 
Conſtitution, that had before been leſſened and 
invaded ; and as bravely oppoſed every thing which 
tended to a further change and alteration in our 
Laws and Religion (18). — To which mult be 


(18) Annual Lift , 
&c. at the end 
of Boyer's Hiſt, 
of Q1een Anne, 


in his Cathedral of York, and Colleges of Southwell 
and Rippon, to ſtrict reſidence ; and that they might 
be the — diſpoſed thereto, he made it his unal- 
terable practice always to elect them out of ſuch 
as lived in his Dioceſe, and had recommended them- 
ſelves by doing their duties in their reſpective Parochial 


Cures : By which means no Cathedral in England 


was better attended by Clergy, and the ſervice more 

ularly performed than . or the Miniſters 
of ſinall livings, in any dioceſe, more encouraged to 
attend their * ; becauſe this good Biſhop would 
reward their diligence by ſuch compenſations, more 
eſpecially thoſe in Vork city, on whoſe conduct the 
world had a more eſpecial eye. He likewiſe very 
much repaired the Collegiate Church at Southwell 


(19. LS] His 


fol. Lond. 1735 , 
p. 64. and the 
Examiner of 

Feb. 12, 1713. 


(19) Survey of 
the Cathedral of 
York, &c. by 
Br, Willis, Eſq; 
p · 60, 61. 
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heartily joined. thoſe many well-meaning perſons, who zealouſly endeavoured to ſecure 
both (y): being ſenſible, at. the ſame time, how much the great Council of the Nation 
expoſed themſelves, by taking notice of what was really below their notice. About the 
year 1712, he began to decline in his health, and going for the recovery of it to theiBath, 
he dyed there February the 2d, 1713-14, in the 6gah year of his age: after having enjoyed 
the Archbiſhopric of York above two and twenty years, with the utmoſt honour and repu - 


* 


tation (z). On the 16th of February he was interred in his own cathedral. 


is given below [S]. 
ceaſe [T]. 


[SJ His Character, &c.] His general Gharacter is 
thus given, by the ſame Author from whom we have 
borrowed the account already given of him in the laſt 
note. Archbiſhop Sharp had all the treaſures of 
* antient and modern Learning, which were neceſſary 
to render him a perfect maſter of Divinity, in its 
* own main branches, Preaching and Controverſy. 
* He thought, and ſpoke, and wrote with inimitable 
« clearneſs. In his perſon and behaviour, in the 
* Church and the Senate, at his table and in his 
« retirements, he gave all the natural and unaffected 
« proofs of primitive uprightneſs and integrity: But 
* to the honeſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Cypria- 
* nick age, he added all thoſe refined graces and 
improvements of modern Erudition ; which others 
* aſſume to gain applauſe to themſelves, and which 
* He wholly employed in the propagation of truth, 
and the ſervice of Religion. _—y mean or 
* trifling, ſour or ill natured, ever came from him; 
* fcarce from any body elſe in his preſence. He was 
far from being of a retired Monaſtick temper ; but 
* had all that well grounded chearfulneſs, that decent 
* affability and humanity, which ſtruck a luſtre upon 
© all his other Virtues, and made the imitation of 
* him infinitely deſirable and pleaſing. As his Grace 
« was the delight of all mankind ; fo all Mankind 
were his delight. His charity and bounty were 
large and extenſive ; and reached not only to what- 
ever objects came in his way, but to all that he 
© could find, by an induſtry free from oſtentation. 
Hie had a publick ſpirit, immenſly large and perfectly 
* fincere ; and a greatneſs of ſoul, ſufficient to adorn the 
* higheſt birth, and to proclaim the advantageous diffe- 
* rence between the Roman and Chriſtian honour and 
* nobility. His generoſity extended even to the relicts 
* and deſcendents of good and worthy men ; and became 
* the happy inſtrument of Providence, in rewarding 
* the poſterity of religious and loyal anceſtors. His 
« continual exerciſe of this virtue vaſtly exceeded the 
* intentional devotion of a thouſand poſthumous 
* charities. He was acceſſible, complaiſant, and 
« courteous to a ſurprizing degree; and his good- 
« nature made no difference in habits, fortunes, ſtations, 
* and degrees. Pity and compaſſion ſeemed to be 
a part of his nature, and flowed directly from his 
heart. He might rather be ſaid not to know what 
« reſentment was, than to ſtifle and ſuppreſs it. No 
* man of a more forgiving temper, leſs acquainted 
with injuries, or better able to bear them. He 
« perfeftly underſtood the meaning and meaſures of 
Moderation; and left the world without excuſe 
for quarrelling about the word, when they faw it 
* ſo fully explained in his Grace's life and conver- 
* ſation. He was juſt, equitable, and impartially 
4 
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that his ſenſes and bodily appetites bore no propor- 
tion to thoſe of his mind; to that ſpiritual ſenſation, 
which was perpetually ſearching after the pureſt 
objects. His Underſtanding and Conſcience were 
two great luminaries, moving together by unalterable 
concert; as remarkable for their purity and luſtre, 
as for the order and ſteadineſs of their courſes. He 
loved truth, not with the vain curiofity and un- 
certain diftruſt of one who ſearches after it, but 
with all- the delight and complacency of the wiſe 
* happy man, who has found, and long enjoyed it. 
His word and promiſe were eſteemed equivalent to 
« the firmeſt ſecurities (a0). 
We ſhall ſubjoin to this, the character given of our 
excellent Prelate, in his Epitaph, drawn by the 


elegant pen of Dr George Smalridge, Biſhop of 


Briſtol. 


His temperance was ſo great and exemplary, . 


© Author's practice as of his underſtanding. 


# 


His character. 


He was an excellent Preacher, and publiſhed ſeveral occaſional Ser- 
mons; beſides which, five new volumes of his Sermons have been printed ſince his de- 


: 


* Erat in ſermone apertus, comis, affabilis, 
In concionibus profluens, ardens, nervoſus, 
In explicandis Theologiæ caſuiſticæ nodis 
8 Dilucidus, argutus, promptus : 
In eximendis dubitantiam ſcrupulis | 
Utcunque naturz bonitate ad leniores partes aliquanto 
propenſior, | 
Aqui tamen rectique cuſtos ſemper fidiſimus : 
Primæva morum fimplicitate, 
Inculpabili vitz tenore, 
Propenſa in calamitoſos benignitate, 
Diffuſa in aniverſos benevolentia, 
Studio in amicos perpetuo ac ſingulari, 
Inter deterioris ſæculi tenebras emicuit, 
Purioris Evi lamina zquavit. 

Tam acri rerum ccœleſtium deſiderio flagrabat, 
Ut his ſolis inhians, harum unice avarus, 
Terrenas omnes neglexerit, ſpreverit, conculcarit. 
Eo erat erga Deum pietatis ardore, 

Ut illum totus adamaverit, ſpiraverit, 

Illum ubique præſentem, 

Illum ſemper intuentem, 

Animo ſuo ac ipfis fere oculis obſervaverit. 
Publicas haſce virtutes domefticis uberrime cumulavit, 
Maritus & Pater amantiſſimus; 

Et a conjuge liberiſque impenſe dilectus, &c. 


[TJ And publibed ſeveral occafional ſermons 
befides which, Five new Volumes of his ſermons have 
been printed fince his deceaſe.] His Sermons are 
comprized in Sven Volumes. The Iſt Volume is a 
collection of ſuch Sermons as his Grace had printed 
upon ſeveral occaſions before the year 1698, being 
fifteen in number. The IId Volume was publiſhed 
by his Bookſeller after his death, and takes in the 
Remainder of his Sermons which were printed in his 
life-time ; and his Two Diſcourſes upon Conſcience, 
which were formerly publiſhed without a name, and 
make part of the Collection of the Landon Caſes. 
Theſe two Volumes contain all that he himſelf had 
ſuffered at any time to go abroad into the world. 
In 1716, his executors publiſhed two Volumes more, 
conſiſting of Sermons never before printed. Of theſe, 
Vol. III. contains fixteen Caſuiſtical Sermons preached 
on ſeveral occaſions. And Vol. IV. eighteen ſermons 
8 on ſeveraF occaſions.—— In 1734, the Vth 

olume was publiſhed, being Eight Diſcourſes on 
ſeveral Subjects ; with Four Sermons on the Imitation 
of Chriſt. The ſame year, came out the VIth Volume, 
wes Nineteen Sermons on ſeveral Subjects. The 
VIIch and laſt Volume was printed in 1735, Con- 
taining his Grace's Sermons againſt Popery : preached 
in the reign of King James II. and other Papers wrote 
in the Popiſh Controverſy.—* So true and lively 
a ſpirit of Religion runs through all thoſe Diſcourſes, 
that they ſeem to be as much the dictates of the 


And 
© they will be ever admired, as the ſtandard of 
* Preaching, ſo long as the Eagliſh Tongue and the 
* Proteſtant Religion remain in any degree of purity 
and per ſection (21).” | 


— 
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SHEFFIELD {Jonn], Duke of Backinghamſhire, a nobleman' of diſtinguiſhed 
uired, was born in 1649 (a). 
hich happened in 1658, the care of educating his ſon, then 

nine years of age (5), was committed to a governor. 

publick affairs at home, that gentleman travelled into France with his pupil, who was ſo 
lietle farisfied with his tutor's conduct, as to diſmiſs him in a few years [A]; when the 

young Earl, finding himſelf deficient in ſeveral branches of learning, took up a noble 

reſolution to ſupply thas defe by his own induſtry [B]. And the ſequel of theſe memoirs 

will in ſome meaſure ſhew, to what a degree of perfection he finiſhed his deſign. 

ver, intent as he was to compleat that taſk, his ardent thirſt after military glory drew him 
In 1666, at the age of ſeventeen (c), he went a volunteer in the firſt 
Dutch war to ſea [CJ. A conduct fo devoted to the ſervice of his country, procured him 
the command of one of thoſe independent troops of horſe, which were raifed the following 
year, to defend our coaſts from the inſults of that enemy. He remained in his quarters at 
Dover 'till the concluſion of the peace (d), when thoſe troops were diſbanded. Soon after 
which, at the next meeting of the Parliament in October, though ſo much under the age 
prefixed for voting in the Houſe of Peers, he received a writ to fit there; which being 
rejected by the Houſe on that account, he acquieſced not unwillingly, the heat of youth 
then inclining him more to the affairs of love and gallantry, which, by his own confeſ. 
ſion (e), he engaged in with too much eagerneſs, and even without interruption. Howe- 
ver, he did not ſuffer his pleaſures to depreſs or fink his genius, though he employed his 
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(a) In the Perry» 
de of England. 
It is printed in 
1646, the lat 
figure being in- 
verted by an er- 
ror of the preſs. 


(5) Character of 
the Duke of 
Bucks, p. 323. 
in the ſecond vo- 
lume of his 
Works, edit. 


1740. 


(e) Memoirs of 
himſelf, p. 4. in 
Vol. II. of his 
Works, in à vols 
470. 1723. 


(4) The ratifi- 
Ccat10ns were ex- 
changed Aug. 14. 
Salmon's Chron, 


Hift. p. 139. 


(e) Memoirs, abi 


ſupra, p. 8. 


Muſe to heighten their reliſh [D]. which in that view was tar from being ſtrictly chaſte (/). 
Theſe merits ſet him in high favour at Court ; by which means he was very ſerviceable in 
procuring the Laureat's place, in 1668, for Mr Dryden [E], whom, as a brother poet, 

. he 


[4] His Governor behaved in ſuch a manner as to 
be diſmiſſed ) We are told, that upon their arrival in 
France, the Governor, with t earneſineſs, cau- 
tioned his ward againſt kneeling, whenever he met the 
hoſt in proceſſion, exhorting him to avoid that com- 
pliance with the cuſtom of the country, as an a& of 
idolatry ; that our young nobleman liſtened with at - 
rention to the charge, reſolving to obſerve it. It was 
not long before they met ſuch a proceſſion, which hap- 
pening to be in the duſk of the evening at the corner 
of a ſtreet, to avoid kneeling, he made his utmoſt ef- 
forts to ſlip into a ſhop, ſo ſuddenly, as to ftumble 
over his governor, who had fallen on his knees, the 


quarter-deck, ſpied the old man charging a very little 
piſtol, and put it into his pocket. It ſeems, he had 
often ſaid he would anſwer for nothing, but that they 
ſhould never be carried into Holland. This being re- 
membered, our two volunteers preſently imagined, he 
had made a reſolution to go down into the powder- 
room, and blow up the ſhip, in caſe at any time it 
ſhould be in danger of being taken. In this opinion, 
they both in a laughing way moſt mutinouſly reſolved 
to throw him over board, in caſe they ſhould ever 
catch him going down to the powder-room (5). Our 
author regretted his own diſappointment in the ſepara- 
tion of the fleets, which hindering any engagement, 


of Albemarle's behaviour. 


moment that the Hoſt a It would be idle to 
look any further for the cauſe of his loſing all his go- 
verning authority. | 
ancommon ſhare of good ſenſe, would have prevailed 
ſo far, as to retain him for the advantage of his literary 
inſtructions, if he had not found him very faultily re- 
miſs in that part of his charge likewiſe (1). 

[B) He ſupplied that defeZ by his own induſtry.) 
This was a rare inſtance of a manly ſtrength of mind, 
and noble diſpoſition, at his years, and with the addi- 
tional lure of an ample fortune. It is faid, he 
his tutor only two or three years (2) ; if fo, he could 
not be above twelve years of age, when he took this 
reſolution. *Tis true, his rank and fortune gave him 
the advantage of converſing with the firſt geniuſes of 
the age, which muſt ſet his own deficiency in literature 
in full glare before his eyes ; and to this his reſolution 
is aſcribed. He could not but feel himſelf not their 
inferior in natural wit, and his ſpirit would not ſuffer 
him to be their inferior in acquired learning. It muſt 
not ſtill be denied, that he had the further allurement 
of heightening his pleaſures, by that reſult of his un- 
dertaking ; and, both from the general diſſolute turn 
of the wits at that time, and from the uſe our wit 
made of it afterwards, it is evident that this motive 
had no ſmall ſhare in determining him to ſhut himſelf 
up, as we are told he did, for ſeveral hours every day, 
not only from his acquaintance, but from his pleaſures 
too. | 

C] He went a volunteer in the firſt Dutch war to 
ſea.) He informs us himſelf, that he was 22 
incited to take this courſe, by hearing the Earl of Of- 
ſory every where commended for being a volunteer in 
a hot t at ſea (3). Beſides the ſpur 
of glory, that Earl was his relation (4), and perhaps 
the moſt deſerving young nobleman of the age. Fired 
by this example, he went directly on board that ſhip, 
which Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle jointly 
commanded in the fleet againſt the Dutch ; and as a 
ſtorm prevented our volunteer from ſeeing any action, 
he entertains us with the following ſtory of the Duke 
After ſetting up the bloody 
Mr Henry Saville and himſelf being on the 
OL. VI. No. 30;. | 


"+ 


However, it is probable the pupil's 


he complains very gallantly, that he loſt fix weeks time 
at ſea, at an age when it might be a great deal more 
138 ſpent. He calls this the laſt year of the 
atch war (6), becauſe a treaty of peace was agreed 
upon before the expiration of it, and the two fleets 
never engaged afterwards, though the Dutch burnt 
ſome of our beſt ſhips at Chatham, in June 1667, and 
were driven in July from a ſecond attempt by Sir Ed- 
ward Sprag (7). 
[J He employed his Muſe to heighten the reliſh of 
his pleaſures.) Several of his poetical pieces were writ- 
ten in this interval, between the firſt and ſecond Dutch 
wars, as may be from the following quotation 
from Tully, applied with proper alterations to his 
Lordſhip by Mr Dryden, in the dedication to his tra- 
gedy of Aurengzebe, written in 1676. De ifi rebus 
antem / Brute wereor, ne reprebendar, cum 
hec ad te ſcribam, qui tum in Poi tum in optimo genere 
Poiſeos tantum profeceris ; nec ut ca cognoſcas que tibi 
noti/ima ſunt ad te mitto, ſed quia te habeo equiſimun 
corum fludiorum que mibi tibi communia ſunt, æſtimato- 
3 ſerviceable in procuring the Las 
was wery ſerviceable in ing the Lau- 
WL, place for Mr Dryden.) This Laureat had proba- 
bly been among thoſe early acquaintance of wits, who 
had fired the Earl's emulation, beforementioned. We 
find the former, in 1676, mentioning his friendſhip 


(f) His Ode on 
Love ſeerns to be 
wrote in this ins 
terval, 


(5) Memoirs, 
p. 6. 


(6) Tbid. p. 7. 


(7) General His 
tot ies of England, 


with the latter, in terms which import it was then of 


a long ſtanding. After which,” continues Dryden, 
in acknowledging his favour for the Laureat's place, 
* I am ſure you will more eafily it me to be filent 
in the care you have taken of my fortune, which 
© you have reſcued, not only from the power of others, 
8 bat from my worſt of enemies, my own modeſty and 
* lazineſs (8). It ought to be remem | 
Farl's honour, that he kept his friendſhip' to the 
laſt ; and the words which the Lavreat here puts into 
the mouth of King Charles, as juſtly ſpoken of the 
Earl, . 


Ille meos primus qui me ſibi junxit amore: 


Jo the ( 


of Aurengrebe, 


Abſtulit. Ille babeat ſecum ſerverque ſepulchro, 
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he had taken into his particular friendſhip. In this interva}, too nice a ſenſibility in the point 


of honour, engaged him in a very 1 


lar quarrel with Wilmot the witty Earl of Rocheſter 


[F]. At the breaking out of the ſecond Dutch war, in 1672, he went again to fea, 4 
volunteer under the Duke of York [G], and behaved ſo gallantly [H], at the famous 
battle of Solebay, that immediately upon his return to London, the King gave him the 


Our author 
obſerves, he had 
a very good re- 
putation for cou- 
rage before. 


(9) Memoirs, 
p. 8, 9, 10. 


command of the Royal Katharine [I], the beſt ſecond rate ſhip then in the 


— 


the praiſe of which, he declares, there needed no in- 
ſpiration to foreſee how well his Lordſhip would de- 
ſerve, may be juſtly put into his Lordſhip's mouth 
with d to the Laureat himſelf; for whom he te- 
tified his entire reſpect, by erefting a handſome mo- 
nument in Weſtminſter-abbey, at his own expence, in 
memory of this friend, not long before his own death. 

[FI He had a quarrel with Wilmot Earl of Ro- 


cheſter.] Being informed that the Earl of Rocheſter had 


*1©) Ibid, p. 12. 


+ In the firſt 
volume or is 
Works. 


(12) Ibid. p. 17. 


* 


ſaid ſomething maliciouſly of him, he immediately ſent 
a mettled friend of his, Colonel Aſton, with a chal- 
lenge. Wilmot denied the words; and though our 
challeyger was foon convinced his ſuſpicion was falſe, 
yet he fooliſhly thought the meer report obliged him 
to go on with the quarrel, 
ded, Wilmot choſe to fight on horſeback, and accord- 
ingly met our heroe next morning at the place ap- 
pointed; but inſtead of one Mr Porter, whom he aſ- 
ſured Aſton he would make his ſecond, he brought 
an errant life-guard-man, whom no body knew. 
Mr Afton taking exception to this, eſpecially on ac- 
count of his being ſ@ much better mounted than they, 
they all agreed to fight on foot. But, continues our 
author, as Lord Rocheſter and I were riding into the 
* next field, in order to it, he told me, that he had at 
firſt choſen to fight. on horſeback, becauſe he was ſo 
weak with a certain diſtemper, that he found himſelf 
unfit to fight at all, much leſs on foot.* At this, 
which was deemed a plain confeſſing himſelf a coward, 
his antagoniſt, whoſe anger was appeaſed by the diſ- 
covery of the falſeneſs of the charge which had kind- 
led it, puſhed him upon the conſideration of the neceſ- 
fity there would be, in caſe they ſhould not fight, of 
clearing his own character, by telling the truth of the 
matter. Wilmot ſubmitted to the condition, hoping 
his challenger would not deſire the advantage of having 
to do with ary man in fo weak a condition. I re- 
* plied, continues our author, that by ſuch an argu- 
* ment, he had ſufficiently tied my hands, upon con- 


dition I might call our ſeconds to be witneſs of the 


* whole buſineſs; which he conſented to, and ſo we 
* parted.” Mr Aſton, on their return to London, 
wrote dow every word and circumſtance of the whole 
that had paſſed, and diſperſed it abroad; which being 
never in the leaſt either contradicted or reſented by 
Lord Rocheſter, entirely ruined his reputation as to 
courage. So ſays our author; and the ſeveral chal- 


lenges which were ſent to that Lord afterwards, toge- 


ther with his behaviour on thoſe occafions, are a full 
proof of the truth of the fact in general. However, it 
cannot eſcape the reader's notice, that the Earl of 
Mulgrave condemns himſelf, at leaſt equally with his 
antagoniſt, in this affair in particular (9). 

[G] A volunteer under the Duke of Tork. ] The Earl 
never omitted an opportunity of ſhewing his regard to 
the Duke of York, and takes particular ſatisfaction in 
mentioning that Duke's kindneſs to him ; yet he con- 
feſſes, he went not now with half ſo good a will as be- 
fore, his heart being engaged violently at this time, ſo 
that he could never forget the tenderneſs of the parting 
from his love (10). This laſt expreſſion ſhews it was 


at this time that he wrote his Letter from Sera +, which 
concludes thus : ; 


Remember all thoſe vows between us paſt, 
When I from all I value parted laſt ; 

May you alike with kind impatience burn, 

And ſomething miſs till I with joy return. 

And ſoon may pitying heaven that bleſſing give, 
As in the hopes of that alone I live. 


After reading theſe lines, we ſhall eaſily believe him, 
when he teils us, he made all the haſte imaginable to 
return to London, for reaſons not hard to gueſs (11). 
(H] He behaved gallantlh) It is entertaining 
enough to obſerve the ſeveral paſſages in his memoirs, 
where this behaviour is inſinuated. Firſt, he acquaints 


Since it could not be avoi- 


Navy, a 


- favour 
*” -_@ 


us with his accepting Lord Offory's invitation to be 
aboard his ſhip, and afterwards, ſays he, * I found [ 
could not have been any where elſe ſo well, on ſeve- 
* ral accounts, fince no man ever did more bravely 
than he on all occaſions (12).” Thus animated by 
the example of both a Kinſman and a friend, he ſug- 
geſts the effect it had, as follows. After taking no- 
tice, that, upon retiring from the fight, the whole 
French ſquadron failed cloſe by the Lord Offory's ſhip, 
I well remember, ſays he, there did not appear ſo 
many ſhot in them all, as in his Lordſhip's ſingle 
* ſhip, whoſe condition therefore was judged too bad 
to keep the ſea any longer (13).” Here he is only 
included among the ſhip's company, but what follows 
relates to his own particular ſhare of the work. * I 
* found then by experience how much there is of cu- 
* tom in the matter of courage, which makes old 

troops ſo formidable ; for in the ROSA when the 
enemy's ſhot came on both ſides of us, I thought it 
impoſſible to eſcape, without loſing a limb at leaſt, 
and was accordingly pretty uneaſy ; but about the 
afternoon, when the broad-fides came only one way, 
though without interruption, I began to grow a little 
leſs ſenfible of the danger, which yet I was very glad 
to ſee ended at night. By that time I was very ſuf- 
* ficiently tired, but had much ado to ſleep, by reaſon 
of the noiſe ſtill ſounding in my ears, which remained 
* ſo for ſome hours, juſt as if the ſhootin 
continued. This laſt period is very expreſs, but yet 
in ſuch terms, as put not the exacteſt modeſty to the 
bluſh. The image of the noiſe ſtill ſounding in his 
ears, unavoidably calls to our minds the contralt to it, 
in the much admired lines of the eighth book of Mil 
ton's Paradiſe Loſt, + 


The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him till ſpeaking, till Rood fixt to hear. 


We ſhall here take notice of a miſtake in Milton's Life 
prefixed to his proſe works, where the author tells us, 
that the Duke of Bucks, in his E/ay en Poetry, prefers 
both Taſſo and Spenſer to Milton (14). The lines re- 
ferred to are in the conluſion of that Eſſay, where, in 
deſcribing the arduous taſk of writing an heroic poem, 
he obſerves, the Muſe who makes ſuch an attempt, 


Muſt above Taſſo's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenſer and ev'n Milton fail. 


Where this laſt is diſtinguiſhly to both the 
— contrary to what the vementioned author 
remarks. 


[7] He had the command of the Royal Katharine.) 
The Earl we find was not wanting to himſelf in the 
youn of his promotion in the Navy. On the contrary, 

e tells us, * That he had made a requeſt to that pur- 
poſe, before the engagement at Solebay, to the Duke 
of York, and that he thought it a little hard to be de- 
nied. His requeſt was, that if in the next engage- 
ment, his Highneſs perceived any ſhip to fail of doing 


it's duty, by reaſon of the Captain's being killed, 


which was but too uſual, he would then ſend the Earl 
an order to go on board, and command her imme- 
diately ; whereby, continues he, inſtead of being an 
inſignificant Captain-volunteer, I might have an op- 
| wage > of doing the fleet ſome ſervice, and gaining 

me honour.” However, he does not forget to turn 
this denial into a theme of ſounding the Duke of York's 
praiſes, obſerving, that though the Duke knew the 


fact, he had mentioned, well, and allowed the reaſon of 


his requeſt, as the only way of making the volunteers 
uſeful, yet he counted it too great an alteration of the 
ſettled orders, which gave the Lieutenant, in ſuch a 
caſe, that command his Captain before had, though 
ſeldom found to make a good uſe of it (15). He in- 
forms us afterwards, * That during the engagement of 
Solebay, tlie Royal Katharine was once taken by the 


Dutch, 


had fill 


2 


(13) Ibid. p. 16. 


(14) Life of 
Milton, p. laws 
edit. 1753, 41% 


(15) Memoirs, 
p · I] 
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on ſhore in the ſummer, 


Dutch, who had ſent her Captain and moſt of her men 
on board other ſhips, a few only remaining there, 
whom they ſtowed under the hatches, with a guard 
over them : but the boatſwain happening to be among 
theſe, with his whiſtle encouraged the 1cſt to knock 
down all the centinels firſt, and then to fall on the 
Dutch above deck, by which briſk action they re- 
deemed that conſiderable ſhip. The reader would 
ſcarce gueſs what ſort of man he really was. His name 
was Small, whom, continues his Lordſhip, I had an 
opportunity of knowing well afterwards, when I had 
the command of the ſhip. He was a nonconformilt, 
always ſober, meek, and quiet, even too mild for that 
buſtling ſort of employment, and very often gave me 
an image of thoſe enthufiaſtic people, who did ſuch 
brave things in our late civil war. For he ſeemed ra- 
ther a ſhepherd than a ſoldier, and was a kind of heroe 
in the ſhape of a ſaint (16). 
[XJ Was very acceptable to bim.) The writer of 
his character tells us he owed this ſtep to the Duke of 
(17) P. 325- York (17). The Earl himſelf takes no notice of that 
Where — lame f,vour, (which ſure he would have ſcarce omitted if it 
— 8 were ſo) but attributes it wholly to my Lord Offory, 
kid, he was ne- Whoſe kind and partial letters had arrived at Court be- 
ver ſo much de- fore him, when the King making ſome particular com- 
lighted by any pliments, offered him his choice of commanding either 
— IK the Henry or the Royal Katharine, he choſe the latter, 
— i he was and declares he was extremely pleaſed with the com- 
at that early mand of a royal ſhip, better in all reſpects than my 
mark of diſtine - Lord Offory's, and, continues he, of a rate above 


(16) Ibid. pe 
14, 15s 


ny what I could have expected; for even he who was 
ſo much more conſiderable on all accounts, had only a 

(13) Memoirs, third rate ſhip granted him at firſt ; whereas the Ka- 

p. 17, 18, tharine was then the beſt of all the ſecond rates (18). 


[L] By order of Prince Rupert] The whole forces 
both ſea and land were commanded in chief by that 
Prince with the title of Generaliſſimo We have the 
following account of the quarrel betwixt the land and 
ſea commanders, which occaſioned this order of the 
latter, whereby the land forces lay idle at Yarmouth, 
without doing any thing the whole ſummer. It ſeems 
Monhteur Schom by the advice of our voluateer, 
and the conſent of the Captain of the ſhip where he 
was, had hung up in the ſhrouds one of the colours of 
our Colonel's regiment, as a ſignal for the land officers 
to know the ſhip where their General was, chuſing this 
as more proper for him than any of thoſe which be- 
longed to the fea. But it had not been ſet up half an 
hour, when fitting with the Colonel on the quarter- deck, 
a bullet was heard whizzing over their heads, which was 
preſently followed by another. Upon this they began 
to think cannon bullets that came ſo near a little worth 
the minding, and were ſurprized to perceive they came 
from the Admiral. All agreeing this was done to ex- 
preſs his diſlike of the ſignal, Clement, Captain of 
the ſhip, was diſpatched to explain the reaſon of it. 
The prince had ſent his Lieutenant Whitley wich his 
poſitive command to pull down the flag. But he ar- 
riving on board the Grey hound juſt after Captain Cle- 
ment had left it, Whitley was defired to return with 
this anſwer, that if his Highneſs continued in the ſame 
mind, after hearing the occaſion from Clement, the 
fg ſhould be taken down immediately. The Prince 
ſecing Whitley's boat come from the Greyhound, and 


* 


LT ah. 
vos, 
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ſavour which was in the higheſt degree acceptable to him [K J. But, notwithſtanding 


that, we find him, though at ſea, the enſuing year, ye acting in the poſt, and with the 
commiſſion, of a Colonel, having himſelf raiſed a 


forces, ſent (with the fleet) under the command of Monſienr de Schomberg, with whom 
he now lived in a " degree of familiarity and friendſhip (g). 


CIS mim 5 | 
* + Lint 
: 


regiment of foot to ſerve in the land 


Theſe forces being ſet 


by the command of the Admiral, Prince Rupert [L]; while 
they lay encamped there, our Colonel, to the great mortification of Schom 
ral, was favoured by his Majeſty with the promiſe of a blue ribband, and, upon his arri- 
* vaſar Court, was appointed Colonel of the old Holland regiment, joined to that of his 
own raiſing. By this means, he continued in commiſſion after the peace, which was 
concluded before the expiration of the year (5), when all the other new Colonels were 
diſbanded (i). Soon after his inſtalment into the order of the Garter, May the 29th, 
1674, he was made Gentleman of the Bedchamber to his Majeſty ; but being ſtill defirous 
tu exerciſe and improve his military character, notwithſtanding nature had formed him 
particularly for ſhining in a Court, he went into the French ſervice, having obtained leave 
of King Charles to make a campaign under the celebrated Marſhal de Turenne (t). 
About this time, he had ſome expectations of having. the firſt regiment of foot: 
he depended upon the joint intereſt of the two Dukes of York and Monmouth [M], 


] his Gene- 


guards; 
but 
was 


* 


the flag not taken down, and Captain Clement juſt ar- 
rived on board him, in great anger ordered him to be 
clapt into the bilboes, without ſo much as hearing 
either him or his meſſage, and commanded the gunner 
to fink the Greyhound immediately, if the flag was 
not taken down. In this extremity, the volunteers of 
quality “ on board the Prince having aſked leave, were 
connived at by him in going to the Greyhound, where 
they found it eaſy to perſuade them to pull down 
their flag, rather than be ſunk ; but all together were 
not able to pacify the General, who interpreted all 
this proceeding to come from an old pique in Prince 
Rupert, who he ſaid was otherwiſe too well bred to 
uſe an old acquaintance and a foreigner in ſuch a brutal 
manner, as he called it (19). 

LM] Joint intereſt of the Dukes of York and Mon- 
mouth,) The ſcheme was, to perſuade the King to buy 
Ruſſel the Colonel out of it, for this purpoſe, having 
before prevailed with Lord Craven, who commanded 
the ſecond regiment to let our Earl come over his 
head. But all was quaſhed by he Earl's unluckily diſ- 
covering, in the interim, ſome amour of the Duke of 
Monmouth, who by way of revenge privately ob- 
tained a promiſe of the King to have that command 
himſelf, and that his own ſhould be given to the Earl 
of Offory. Accordingly upon the Duke of York's 
application for the Earl of Mulgrave to his Majefty, 
he told his brother he. had already promiſed it to the 
Duke of Monmouth. Qur author having his preten- 
fions thus blown up by the fly management of that 
Duke, his pretended friend, ſcrupled not to return him 
the like good office by undermining him with the Duke 
of York ; to whom he repreſented, that as the Duke of 
Monmouth's own command of the horſe life-guards 
was better than Colonel Ruſſel's regiment of foot both 
far honour and profit, he would hardly change it thus 
without ſome ill deſign, to which twenty-four compa- 
nies of foot might be more uſeful than a fingle t 
of horſe ; that diſappointing of the Earl of Mulgrave 
was not his only aim, fince he might have had that 
ſatisfaction entirely by getting the Earl of Offory into 
that regiment. In fine, when no other method would 
do ts fatialy his revenge in keeping the Duke of Mon- 
mouth out of this regiment, the Duke of York by his 
advice perſuaded Colonel Ruſſel not to ſell +. 

Our author makes it a great merit in him to have 

iven occaſion to the animoſity between theſe two 
inces, and infuſing a jealouſy of his nephew aſ- 
piring to the crown into the Duke of York, which he 
thinks probable might be the ground of his aiming to 
get this regiment of guards, which, ſays he, conſiſting of 
2400 men was a great part of our little army, and was 
always kept together and quartered in London, when the 
other few regiments were ſeparated into all the garri- 
ſons of England. This he thinks appeared ſufficiently 
at the death of King Charles, when it had not been 
impoſlible for the Duke of Monmouth to ſucceed him, 
if he had then flouriſhed in court at the head of fo 
conliderable a regiment, which by our author's ma- 
nagement he never got poſſeſſion of, being in di:favour 
at the time of the Popiſh plot, when Ruſſel renewed 
his deſire to fell, the King then giving that command 
to his other natural ſon the Duke of Grafton (20) 
How far, and in what manner, the Earl of 3 

carr 


3655 


(g) Memoirs of 
King Charles Ih 
b. 7 and . 
This General 
had been invited 
into England the 
year before. 
Ibid. p. 5. 


(6) It was figned 
Feb. 9, and pro- 
claimed 28, 
1673-4. Sal- 
mon's Chron. 
Hiſt. p. 149- 


(i) Memoirs of 
King Charles II. 
p. 15. 


(A) The Marſhal 
died (hortty Alter 
in 16760. See 
Rapin's Hiſtory 
of England, Vol. 
II, p. 678, 

col, 1. 


Among theſe 
dun teers was 
the Eari of Car- 
lifle, a Privy- 
Counſellor, and 
a great fed of 
the Prince's. 


(19) Memoirs 
of Charles IL 
p. 25 0 23, in 
the iecond vol. 
of our author's 
Works, edit. 
1740» 


+ As Ruſſe} 
was Covetous, 
this was effected 
probably by the 
charm of moneye 


(20) Memoiry 
ot Charles II. ps 


33 to p. 39» 
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was diſappointed by the latter; upon whoſe diſgrace, however, in 1679, 


1 | _— — * N 2 bs 
— | * — 


= 
. 
L D. 
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the Earl was 


appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the county of York, and Governor of Hull, in his room (1). 


| (2) 
The ſame year, he wrote his . intituled, The Charafer of a Tory [VI. And the 


next year, he gave a ſignal proo 


of his loyalty, in commanding the forces (m) ordered for 


(m) A detach. 


the relief of Tangier; having voluntarily offered his ſervice for that command, his honour —— Lives o 
would not ſuffer him to recede, notwithftanding he apprehended a defign againſt his II. v- 85. 


life [O], by the appointment of a ſhip to convey him, which the Captain often declared dhe 


to be in a condition not able to endure the voyage. But he ſurvived the danger [P]. and 


carried his reſentment to his Majeſty on this diſappoint- 
ment, is repreſented in the dedication of Aurengzebe, 
whereMrDryden takes notice of * his Lordſhip's greatand 
manly contempt of popular applauſe, and his retired vir- 
tue then ſhining only to a few, with whom, continues he, 
you live ſo eaſily and freely, that you make it evident 
you have a ſoul which is capable of all the tenderneſs 
of friendſhip, and that you only retire from thoſe who 
are not capable of returning it. From this conſtancy 
to your friends, I might reaſonably aſſume, that your 
reſentments would be as ſtrong and laſting, if they 
were not reſtrained by a nobler principle of good-na- 
ture and generoſity ; for certainly it is the ſame com- 
poſition of mind, the ſame reſolution and courage, 
which makes the greateſt friendſhips and the greateſt 
enmities *.” 

It was during this little ill humour that his Eſſay on 
Satire was written, in which he has inſerted the fol- 
lowing remarkable lines. 


Nor ſhould the royal miſtreſſes be nam'd, 

Too ugly or too eaſy to be blam'd, 

With whom each rhyming fool keeps ſuch a pother, 
They are as common that way as the other. 

While ſauntring Charles betwixt ſo mean a brace, 
Meets with diſſembling ſlill in either place, c 
Affected humour or a painted face. 

In loyal libels we have often told him, 

How one has juſtled him, the other ſold him, 

How that affects to laugh, and this to weep, 

But who ſo long can rail as he can keep? 

Was ever Prince by two at once mifled, 

Fooliſh and falſe, ill-natur'd and ill bred. 


DVI The charader of a Tory.) The whole title is, 
The character of a Tory, in anſwer to that of a Trim- 
mer, Written at the ſame time, but never printed. This 

iece preſents us with a full and diftin view of his 
Lorddhip's ſtate · principles. We ſee here how little 
credit he gave to the Popiſh-plot, which he expreſsly 
calls a pretended one. He appears in defence of a 
ſtanding-army, and even of the King's diſpenſing 
power ; yet he is not ſo abſurd as to vindicate an ab- 
ſolute paſſive obedience, or a ſlaviſh non · reſiſtance; but 
aſſerts the legality of reſiſting, when the public welfare 
riſques leſs in attempting the change, than it ſuffers from 
the abuſe of the ſovereign power. Upon the whole I 
ſuppoſe it will not be denied, that if he had the worſt 
fide of the argument, yet he ſupports it with a much 
genteeler ſpirit than his adverſary can pretend to, whoſe 
affected quaintneſs and inceſſantly flaſhing witty con- 
ceits are turned againſt himſelf, being firſt ſet to a much 
finer and more delicate edge. We ſhall give one in- 
ſtance. * Another fallacy, ſays he, is endeavoured to 
* be put upon us, by ſhewing the great limitation a 
King lies under, and the extraordinary leſſening of 
© his authority, when once he engages for one part of 
* his people towards the deſtruction of another, which 
our Trimmer calls ſinking from a great monarch into 
© the head of a faQtion, and therefore he is extremely 
* troubled for ſach a diminution of his prince's power. 
Now I confeſs this appears to me, juſt as if a highway- 
man overtaken by a hue and cry ſhould ſtand at bay, 
and thus pretend to wheedle the purſuing conſtable. 
o 
- 
c 
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LY 


What! will you reverend magiflrates {for it is time 
to give good words), who are intruſted by the nation 
with the public peace and tranquillity, and therefore 
are not only ſtrengthened with ample power, but a- 


dorned with ſtaves of authority. What? will you 


be thus partial to theſe witneſſes, to theſe ſhabby 
fellows who pretend to be robbed, as to follow us 
who never (aw your faces before ? This is making 


« yourſelf the head of a purſuing rabble, who one day 


returning 


perhaps may be indited of a riot for fo abuſing us. 
C I need not apply the compariſon becauſe the 
* thing ſpeaks itſelf.” What follows not only gives us 
the beſt idea, and conveyed in the moſt eaſy and 
engaging image, not only of this, but in general of 
all party diſputes whatever, in which tis manifeſt 
each man means chiefly if not ſolely himſelf, and 
the furthering of his own intereſt. * Whereas, con- 
* tinues he, our Trimmer “ blames people for ſo mono- 
polizing a Prince's favour, that a poor Trimmer can 
« get none of it, I confeſs tis true, but methinks not 
very ſtrange. I allow his fimile to hold good, that 
not only theſe gentlemen [the miniſtry] but any o- 
ther men in the world, even Trimmers themſelves, 
* would engroſs the ſunſhine with the hazard of being 
4 


burnt, in caſe there were not enough of it for every 

body. And for my part, though 'tis a great fault 

in mankind, I cannot but charitably forgive it, be- 
cauſe I am one of that race myſelf, and bad is the 
* beſt of us, Whig, Tory, and Trimmer (21). 

[O] He apprebended a defign againſt his life.) We 
are told, that ſome of the Earl's enemies at court took 
an opportunity to put King Charles out of humour, by 
malicious ſtories of him, relating to ſome ladies in 
whom his Majeſty was not unconcern'd. That by this 
and other contrivances all the good ſhips were other- 
wiſe employed, and that when his ſhip repre- 
ſented the unſafe condition of the ſhip appointed for 
him, both the Admiralty and the King aſſured him 
the ſhip was ſafe enough, and that no other could be 
got ready time enough for his expedition; ſo that the 
point being reduced to a ſtruggle between his honour 
and his life, he preferred the former, and reſolved, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, to venture his 
life ; but at the ſame time adviſed ſeveral volunteers of 
diſtinction to wave the voyage, their honour not being 
equally concerned. That two days after they ſet fail, 
the ſhip leaked in ſo many places, that notwithſtanding 
the carpenters on board, they owed their ſafety to the 
pumps all the remainder of the voyage, which by the 
advantage of very fine weather they finiſhed in three 
weeks. That arriving at Tangier, they met Admiral 
Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington, who lifted 
his hands and eyes in amazement of their having per- 
formed ſuch a voyage in a ſhip which he had ſent home 
as unfit for ſervice (22). While he was at ſea, we find 
he wrote a poem called the The Vin, where though 
the tender paſſion is touch'd with his uſual delicacy, 
yet tis caſt in ſuch a gloomy form as is not common 
to his Lordſhip's muſe, and therefore may well be 
thought to be inſpired by the ſenſibility of his preſent 
danger, very different from that to the ſame lady from 
ſea already mentioned. The following lines, with 
which this piece concludes, are an exact ſpecimen of 
the temper of the whole, and will both explain and 
evince the truth of our remark. 


The Spirit then reply'd to all I ſaid, 

She may be kind, but not till thou art dead. 
Bewail thy memory, bemoan thy fate, 
Then ſhe will love, when tis alas too late. 

Of all thy pains ſhe will no pity bave, R 
Till fad deſpair has ſent thee to the grave (23) 


[P] He returned with triumph.) The Earl it ſeems 
obtained this ſucceſs cheap enough, for the Moors re- 
tired at the firſt approach of the Engliſh army. How- 
ever, as the enemy had been long very troubleſome, and 
had occaſioned great ſums to be expended in fortifying 
the place (24), which was part of Queen Katharine's 
portion ; our general examined the works, attended 
with proper officers and engineers, who all agreed the 
place conld not be put into a condition of de- 
fence without a vaſt charge, eſpecially conſidering how 


much the Moors had been improved in cannon o __ 


Moors, 
pin, 
716. fol. ot. 
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(21) Charater 
of a Tory, p · 
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(22) Character 
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Works, 
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returning from the expedition, crowned with ſucce(s, and his Majeſty, not long after, 
returned likewiſe to his uſual good-nature. This melting away all the Earl's reſentment 2 ] 
and chagrin, immediately revived that hearty reſpect which had continually glowed in the 
breaſt of this ſubject, who remained ever after in high favour with that Prince (u), *cill by 
his death the Crown devolved upon the head of his brother. 
before been the Earl of Mulgrave's dutiful allegiance, became now his ardent affection. 
He had never known King Charles any other than his ſovereign, a circumſtance that 
naturally creates ſomewhat of a diſtant awe to the moſt gracious princes ; but he had lon 

before lived in a ſtate of familiar friendſhip [K] with the Duke of York, which therefore 
as naturally grew into the moſt affectionate attachment to King James the Second; upon 
whoſe acceſſion to the throne, he was immediately ſworn of the Privy-Counci), and the 
20th of Oftober following, was appointed Lord-Chamberlain of the Houſhold. His ſin- 
cere zeal for his maſter carried him even ſo far, as to take a ſeat in the Eccleſiaſtical Com- 


miſſion [S]. It was this perſonal regard likewiſe, that urged him to oppoſe all ſuch 


He flaid a ſufficient time to be aſſured, there could be 
no other attempt made that year, after which he 
returned home with this account, and in 1683 Lord 
Dartmouth was ſent with a fleet to blow up all the 
works, and choak up the mole (25 

(2] AU the Earls reſentment }) We have a re- 
markable inſtance to what a height he carried it during 
the paſſage to Tangier. Among the volunteers who 
had a deſign of accompanying him, ſome deſiſted by 
his perſuaſion, but others having ſpoken their inten- 
tion to go with him, thought their honour concerned 
in keeping their word. Among theſe was the Earl of 
Plymouth, a natural fon of King Charles (26), who 
tis ſaid likewiſe entered heartily into his General's 
cauſe. They had been a fortnight at ſea, when one 
of the company obſerving his Majeſty's health had 
never once been propoſed at the General's table, took 
the liberty of hinting it to him as an omiſſion occa- 
ſioned through forgetfulneſs, eſpecially conſidering a 
ſon of his Majeſty fat there every day. The General 
anſwered he knew it very well, but muſt firſt get out 
of his rotten ſhip, before he could make that health go 
merrily round (27). 

[R] He had lived in great familiarity-with the Duke 
of York.) Both his memoirs and his account of the 
Revolution are fo full of expreſſions of that kind, that 
one is apt even to think that the pleaſure of that part 
was the-principal motive to the writing of them. But 
there is one paſſage more conſpicuous than the reſt, 
which is related by him as follows. In ſpeaking of 
the ſeveral cauſes which concurred with the Duke of 
Monmouth's ambition, he ſays, There was yet one 
* thing more that much contributed to that young 
man's advancement, I mean the great friendſhip 
which the Duke of York had openly profeſſed to his 
wife, a Lady of wit and reputation, who had both 
the ambition of making her huſband confiderable, 
and the addreſs to ſucceed in it by uſing her intereſt 
in ſo friendly an uncle, whoſe defign I believe was 
only to convert her. Whether this familiarity of 
theirs was contrived or only connived at by the 
Duke of Monmouth himſelf, is hard to determine. 
But I well remember that after theſe princes had be- 
come declared enemies, the Duke of York told me 
with ſome emotion, as conceiving it a new mark of 
his nephew's inſolence, that he had forbidden his 


I could not forbear frankly replying, That I, who 
* was not uſed to excuſe him, yet could not hold from 
doing it in that caſe, wiſhing his Highneſs might 
have no juſter cauſe to complain of him (28). 
We have already obſerved, that our author makes him- 
ſelf the cauſe of the breach between theſe two Dukes, 
which he tells us was of the higheſt importance to 
King James's ſafe ſucceſſion to the crown ; this, breach 


taking it's riſe from an intrigue of our Earl with one 
of the Duke of Monmouth's miſtreſſes (29). 


S] 4 ſeat in the Ecclefiaftical commiſſion.) As this 
was one of the illegal ſteps taken by his maſter, he 
was in ſome danger of ſmarting for it after the Revo- 
lution ; in which juncture he had the fortune to 
find a friend, where perhaps he leaſt expected it, in 
Dr Tillotſon, then of Canterbury, who moſt 
generouſly. interceding in his behalf, procured his 

on. In return for ſo noble an act of 

thought himſelf obliged to write and print the fol- 
lowing letter to that Dean. 
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wife to receive any more viſits from him. To which 


— 


By this change, what had 


imprudent 


« Sir, | | 
Nothing in this world is or ought to be ſo dear to 
to any man of honour as his reputation, and conſe- 
quently the defence of it is the greateſt obligation 
that one man can lay upon another. There are alſo 
ſome circumftances that render this obligation more 
acceptable and valuable, as when it is conferred 
generouſly, without any ſelf-intereſt, or the leaſt deſire 
or invitation from the perſon ſo defended. All, this 
happens to be my caſe at this time, and therefore I 
hope you will not be ſurprized to find, I am not the 
moſt ungrateful and inſenfible man living; which 
certainly I ſhould be, if I did not acknowledge all 
your induſtrious concern for me about the buſineſs of 
the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, which now makes fo 
much noiſe in the world You have, as I am told, 
ſo cordially pleaded my cauſe, that it is almoſt be- 
come your own. And therefore unwilling as I am 
to ſpeak of myſelf, eſpecially in a bufineſs which I 
cannot wholly excuſe; yet I think myſelf now a 
little obliged to ſhew, that my part in this matter, 
though imprudent enough, yet is not altogether un- 
worthy of ſo juſt, and fo conſiderable an advocate. 
The leſs a man ſays for himſelf the better, and it 
is ſo well known already, with what great care I was 
ſometimes excluded from * the moſt impor- 
tant deſigns of the Court, that I need not juſtify 
myſelf or trouble you as to thoſe matters, only I ap- 
peal to the unqueſtionable teſtimony of the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador, if I did- not zealouſly and conſtantly 
take all occaſions to oppoſe the French intereſt, be- 
cauſe I knew it directly oppoſite both to the King's 
and kingdom's good, which are indeed things inſe- 
parable, and ought to be ſo accounted, as a funda- 
mental maxim in all councils of princes. 

* This, I hope, will prepare the way a little for 
what I have to ſay concerning my being one of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſhoners, of which error I am 
now as ſenſible as I was at firſt ignorant, being ſo 
unhappily converſant in the midſt of a perpetual 
court flattery, as never to have heard the leaft word 
of any illegality in that Commiſſion, before I was 
unfortunately engaged in it. 

© For though my Lord of Canterbury had very pru- 
dently refuſed to be of it, yet it was told us at court, 
by the King himſelf, that his refuſal proceeded only 
from his unwillingneſs to act at that time, and not 
from any illegality he ſuſpected in the Commiſſion, hav- 
ingexcuſed himſelf from it in the moſt reſpectful way, 
only upon the account of his age, and the infirmities 
he lay under. Being thus ignorant of the laws, and 
in ſuch a ſtation at Court and Council, I need not de- 
fire a man of your judgment and candour, to con- 
fider the hardneſs of my caſe, when I was com- 
manded to ſerve in a commiſſion with a Lord Chan- 
cellor, a Lord Chief Juſtice, and two Biſhops, who 
had all of them acted ſome time already, without 
ſhewing the leaſt difidence of their power, or any 
heſitation in the execution of it. And perhaps a 
man of more diſcretion than I can pretend to, might 
have been eaſily perſuaded to act in ſuch a conjunc- 
tion, and to think he might do it ſafely, both in law 
and conſcience ; but I need not fay much to ſhew 
my defire of avoiding, if poſſible, a troubleſome 
commiſſion, that had not the leaſt temptation of 
honour or profit to recommend it, and in which 
therefore, you know, I continued on no account in the 
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imprudent ſteps, which it was foteſcen muſt unavoidably lead to the ruin of that unfortu- 
nate Prince (o) [T]; and the ſame perſonal regard kept him at a great diſtance, from 
having any ſhare in thoſe counſels, where the meaſures were concerted for bringing about 
the Revolution [U]. In eſtabliſhing the new ſettlement of the Crown, he yielded to the 


{o) See his letter to Dr Tillotſon, in the preceding remark [8], 

Chancellor Jefferies, then Lord High- Steward, to try 

t Lord was unanimouſly acquitted. 

* world, but to ſerve both the King and Clergy 
* with the little ability I had, in moderating thoſe 
* counſels, which we thought might grow higher, if 
* I left my place to be filled by thoſe who ily 

* waited for them, in order to their fooliſh deſigns. 
And fince I have been forced to mention my good 
will at leaſt, if not my ſervice, to ſuch learned men 
of the Clergy who I thought deſerved it, it may be 
allowed me to give this one inſtance of it, that al- 
though in preferring men to all other places of the 
houſehold, I ever uſed to aſk permiſſion fir (and 
accordingly was often refuſed for the ſake of Roman 
Catholics and others, who were recommended by 
rſons more in favour than myſelf) yet I was fo 
careful of keeping that conſiderable part of the fa- 
mily unmixed with mean or unworthy chaplains, 
(whom others I feared would have impoſed on his 
Majeſty againſt his intention) that I conſtantly filled 
up thoſe places, without giving him the leaſt notice 
or trouble about it, and ſapplied them with the ableſt 
approved Divines I eould poſſibly find, moſt com- 
monly recommended to me by thoſe Biſhops who 
were not of the Court. I his I conceived to be the 
moſt proper courſe in a matter concerning Clergymen 
with a King of a different perſuaſion from theirs, 
and I intended it for his real ſervice, believing it 
had been better for that unhappy Prince, as well as 
the kingdom, if the greater Eccleſiaſtical dignities 
had been diſpoſed of by others with as much caution. 
* And thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to confirm you 
in your favourable opinion of me, which mak be 
acknowledged by every body to be an approbation 
of ſuch weight, that as I hope it may be an example 
of authority to many, ſo it is ſufficient of itſelf to 

ballance the cenſoriouſneſs of others. 


« I am, 
« Sir, 
* Your obliged humble Servant, 
«* MULGRAVE (30)." 
[TJ He oppoſed the meaſures that led to the ruin of 


| that Prince.) He declares that diſlike of the King's 


(41) Account of 
the Revolution, 
Val. II. p. 92. 


meaſures in following the advice of the Roman Ca- 
tholies, though at the ſame time to ſhew his reluctance 
to the diſlike, he ſays it ſpread like an infection. 
This, ſays he, reached ſome of his Majeſty's mini- 
filers themfelves. The Earls of Mulgrave and Mid- 
dleton never the leaſt tainted with being either falſe 
or factious. Yet the firſt of them not only in execu- 
tion of his office [ Lord Chamberlain] aſſiſted openly 
all the Proteſtant Clergy, but abſented himſelf from 
all the councils, and both of them in their own juſti- 
fication took all occaſions of deriding the ill advice of 
the Papiſts (3 1). 

(U] At @ great diftence from having any ba in 
the Revolution.) Though his Lordſhip was vexed at the 
diminution of his ſalary, and utterly excluded from 
all power and favour by a few, and thoſe the fooliſheſt 
of the Roman party ; yet he was far from thinking 
theſe, or any r reaſons, ſufficient to excuſe a de- 
ſertion of his Majeſty, of which he expreſſes the 
warmeſt abhorrence, and particularly that of his dau 
ters; and becauſe, ſays he, this extraordinary deſer- 
tion of one daughter, as well as the other's fitting on the 
father's throne afterwards, muſt needs ſeem wonderful 
in two ſuch — of ſtrict devotion, and 
many virtues, poſterity will be „ perhaps, 
to eos further account of ſach end omen 
proceedings, in perſons of ſo unblameable and of fo 
illuſtrious a character. Tis very remarkable, that 
this Prince was ſo thoroughly unfortunate, as to be 
undone by his own children, and the more by their 
being bred. up molt carefully and religiouſly, and their 
being endued with all virtuous inclinations. Theſe being 


exigency 


He was one of the twenty ſeven Peers, ſelected from the reft 
Lord Delamere for bigh-treaſon, on January 14, 1685, when 


Peerage, Vol. I. p. $218. edit. 1741, 


firſt deceived by the indefatigable indaſtry of ſome 
people, drew in a great part of the nation to be de- 
ceived, by the neſs of their diſpoſition, and the 
nearneſs of their relation to the perſon accuſed : for 
who could ſuſpect ſuch daughters of wronging their 
father. It was infuſed into them ſeverally, by the 
propereſt inſtruments that could be found, that their 
father was not only reſolved to perſecute the Proteſtant 
religion, but would ſtick at nothing in order to it ; 
and therefore at once to prevent his eldeſt daughter's 
ſucceeding him, and to ſecure the throne after him to 
one of his own religion, he had contrived a fu 
fititious ſon, who was to ſucceed, and ſettle that which 
his ſuppoſed father might not live long enough to fix 
ſufficiently. And though the juſtice of his mind, and 
the tenderneſs of his nature were enough to diſperſe 
all ſuch apprehenſions, yet the zeal of the Popiſh re- 
ligion was brought in to overballance all other confi- 
derations. All this was joined with the Prince of O- 
_ conjugal impokitions on the moſt eomplyin 
wife in the world, who was at laſt drawn into the diſ- 
mal neceſlity of giving up either her huſband, or a 
father reſolved and ready (as ſhe thought) to diſinherit 
her. So that two worthy religious ladies, even be- 
cauſe they were ſo, conſented to dethrone a moſt in- 
dulgent father, and to ſucceed him boldly in their ſe- 
veral turns, before an innocent brother then a child. 


Tantum religio, &c.” 


Our author excuſes, after this, King James's diſ- 
truſt of every body, intimates his own diſſatisfaction, and 
even endeavoured afterwards to hinder him from going 
away. * Juſt as he was ſlepping into bed, continues the 
Earl, the night before his going away, the Earl of 
Mulgrave happened to come into the bed-chamber, 
which being at fo late an hour, might poſſibly give 
the King ſome apprehenfions of the world's ſuſpecti 
his deſign, with which he was reſolved not to cruſt 
him, nor any other Proteſtant whatſoever, he therefore 
ſtopt ſhort, and turned about to whiſper him in the 
ear, that his commiſſioners [the Earl of Halifax, &c.} 
newly ſent him a very hopeful account of ſome good 
accommodation with the Prince of Orange ; to which 
that Lord only replied with a queſtion, aſking if the 
Prince's army halted, or approached — Reds. 
The King owned they ſtill marched on, at which the 
other ſhook his head and ſaid no more, only made him 
a low bow with a dejected countenance, humbly to 
make him underſtand, that he gave no credit to what 
the King's hard circumſtances at that time obliged 
him to diſſemble. After the King's departure from 
London, when he was infulted and ſeized by the po- 
pulace at Feverſham in Kent, and had ſent a poor 
country fellow with a letter to inform the Council of 
it, in order to procure his reſcue, which was likely to 
come too late; the meſſenger having waited long 


at the council door, without any body's being willing 
happen- | 


to take notice of him ; the Earl of Mul 
ing to be privately advertiſed of it: The ſad account 
moved him with great compaſſion, infomuch that no 
cautions of offending the prevailing party, were able 
ta reftrain him from ſhewing a little indignation at ſo 
mean a proceeding in the Council. Upon this their 
new Prefident, the Marquis of Halifax, haſtily ad- 
journed it in order to prevent him. But my Lord 
Mulgrave earneſtly —— them all to ſit down 
again ntly, chat he might acquaint them with a 
_ 2 admitred of no delay, and which he 
ſaid was of the higheſt importance imaginable Ac- 
cordingly the Lords did fo, when he repreſented to 
them what barbarity it would be in ſuch an aſſembly 
to connive at the rabble's tearing in pieces any private 
gentleman, much more a great Prince, who with all 
his Popery, he aſſerted, was ſtill their Sovereign. The 
meſſenger being called in, after giving them a movin 


account of the King's diſtreſs, delivered the letter (“). 
Whereupon 


the Council were prevailed with to fend 
200 


® It had no ſu- 
per ſcription, and 
was to this effect. 
To a« quaint the 
reader of it, that 
he had been dil- 
covered in his 
retreat by ſome 
fiſhermea of 
Kent, and ſecured 
at firft there by 
the gentty, who 
were yet after-. 
wards ſorcrd to 


Z reſign him into 


the hands of an 
inſolent rabb:c- 
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" exigericy of the occaſion [I,]. being fully perſwaded, that the welfare of his countty 


(3) -es. bfi. 


(43) Character, 
Þ 333» 


red ſuch a conduct. 


requs 
both ſpoke and vored for the 


In this view it was, that in the Convention Parliament, he 
conjunctive ſovereignty [X J. However, by that ſtep he 


greatly obliged the Prince of Orange [T], who had it much at heart to obtain this advan- 
tage over the Princeſs. The Earl had no employ under the new government for ſome 


years. 


May the 1oth, 1694, he was created Marquis of Normanby in the county of 


Lincoln (p). Bur neither this teſtimony of King William's kindneſs, nor even a perſonal 
application, with very advantageous offers from his Majefty [Z]. could prevail upon him 


to deſiſt from exerting his utmoſt vigour, to procure and carry through both the 


reaſon- 


bill, and that for eſtabliſhing triennial Parliaments. He alſo oppoled, with great zeal, 


200 of the Life-gaards, under their Captain, the Earl 
of Feverſham, firſt to reſcue the King from all danger 
of the common people, and afterwards to attend him 
towards the ſea fide, if he continued his reſolution of 
retiring, which they thought it more decent to con- 
nive at than to detain him here by force. Upon the 


King's return to London, though he blamed all the 


Council, and among them the Earl of Mulgrave, for 
aſſuming what he called an illegal power of acting as 
they did. Yet he does not forget to mention two 
things very favourable to the King's private character. 
When the ſtout Earl of Craven, ſays he, reſolved to be 
cut in pieces rather than reſign his poſt at Whitehall 
to the Prince of Orange's guards; the King pre- 
vented that unneceſſary bloodſhed with a great of 
care and kindneſs : And amidſt all that juſt apprehen- 
fron of violence to his perſon, at the ſudden entrance 
into his chamber, of the three Lords, [Halifax 
Shrewſbury, and Delamere] who ordered him from 
the Prince of Orange to retire, which he choſe to do 
to Rocheſter ; he diſguiſed it fo well as to diſcourſe 
of the ſetting of the tyde, and other things relating 
to his removal, as coolly and unconcernedly, as if it 
had been only a common journey (32). 

Some years after the Revolution, when King Wil- 
liam told him on a particular occaſion, © That u 
* hearing his Lordſhip was not ſati:fied for ſome time 
* before his predeceſſor left England with the mea- 
* ſares then taken, a perſon, whom he had employed 
* to conſult and treat with thoſe Lords who invited 
* him to come over, propoſed at one of their meet- 
* ings to bring over Lord Mulgrave, and to communi- 
* cate their deſign. to him. Upon which the Earl 
of Shrewſbury ſaid, F jou do you will ſpoil all, be 
* will never join with us. The King aſking him with 

a ſmile, Pray, my Lord, what would you have done, 
4 my agent had acquainted you with the whole 
ufineſs ? Sir, ſaid my Lord Mulgrave, 7 fooald have 
* diſcovered it to the Mafter I ſerved. The King re- 
* plied, I cannot blame you (33). 

He yielded to the exigency of the accafion.] No 
doubt but he included himſelf among thoſe few per- 
fons, who, without intending any good to the Prince 
of Orange, thought it imprudent to ſtem a tide to no 
other purpoſe except their own ruin, and therefore 
rather reſerved that intereſt, which by their compli- 
ance they obtained both with the Prince and people, 
to ſecure the public good as much as poſſible, in a 
ſeaſon when almoſt every body ſeemed to abandon it. 
After the King's firſt abſconding, when the rabble 
had pulled down the houſe of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
the Earl of Mulgrave, though his maſter was gone, 
and his ſtaff laid aſide, thought the honour of the na- 


tion ſo much concerned, that he preſumed to take 


upon himſelf to order an apartment in Whitehall im- 
mediately, and a great table to be kept for him twice 
a day, with Yeomen of the Guard to attend at his 
outward room, (which they never do but on the King 
only) for which ſtrain of authority, he tells us, he 
had the good fortune to be thanked, both by King 


James and the Prince of Orange. 


After the King's laſt retirement, which our 
author calls a fatal ſtep that loſt him the crown, 
and was ſome leſſening to the reputation he had be- 
fore, when the reading of the King's laſt letter, 
(herein he appealed to God and man againſt that 
* * forced upon him by ſo near a relation) was re- 
fuled by the Council, looking on this as the cleareſt 
proof of the Lords intentions to exclude their King, 
he joined with all the reſt, in agreeing that a Conven- 
tion ſhould be ſummoned, by circular letters in the 
Prince of Orange's name; and ſecondly, the Prince 
ſhould be deſired to manage all public affairs, as well 


the 


as the public moneys ih the mean time. This was the 
firſt ſtep which he took in favour of the Prince of 
Orange, and his mative for it, if we believe himſelf, 
was, that he might, by this compliance, have the 
greater influence and power in oppoſing the ſottiſh 
deſigns of ſome of the old Whigs, who having long 
deſpaired of Court favour, were now, he fays; 
tranſported with it, not only out of their old prin- 
ciples, but even out of their very ſenſes alſo What 
he remarks afterwards, has been confirmed fiace, * chat 
ſuch a good opportuuity was loſt, of reſettling our old 
conſtitution, as perhaps England is like never to have 
again; which, continues he, I do not obſerve with 
any regard to either of the two Princes in competition; 
but I only mean, that whichſoever Prince that Con- 
vention ſhould ſet up, our liberties might have been 
ſecured, and the government fixed on the beſt and 
ſeadieſt foundation, the united intereſt of King and 
people (34). From this laſt period it appears, that he 
thought the throne was become vacant by the deſertion 
of King James, and that the Convention had power 
to ſet either of the two competitors upon it, as they 
thought beſt. 

[A] He woted for the conjunfiive Sovereigaty] We 
are told, that ſome of his friends had heard him de- 
clare, he had the following motive for this ftep ; 
that he thought the title of either perſon was equal, 
and ſince the Parliament was to decide the matter, he 
judged it would much better pleaſe the Prince, who 
was now become their Protector, and was alſo in it- 


ſelf a thing more becoming ſo good a Princeſs as 


Queen Mary, to partake with her huſband a crown fo 
obtained, than to poſſeſs it intirely as her own (35). 
[IT] He obliged the Prince of Orange) In this 
ſtep he left the church party, who were :nclined to ſet 
up the Princeſs above her huſband, and not only from 
his motives as declared to his friends, mentioned in 
the preceding remark, but what is related in remark 
[U] concerning the behaviour of the Princeſs of O- 
range, as only ſuffering the impoſitions of her huſband, 
one can't help thinking that this vote was owing to his 
contempt and reſentment of her conduct, and we may 
know from his own words, how much he paid his 
court to King William by it, who, he tells us, on this 
account grew jealous of his moſt intimate confidents 


among the Engliſh, becauſe they had ſo much 


to his wife. er, the Earl was far from think- 
ing this Prince in earueſt, when he gravely endeavoured 
to make his friends believe, that he would leave them 
all in the lurch, by returning with his army into Hol- 
land, rather than yield the title to his own wife. He 
tells us the Princeſs was kept in Holland till he had 
maſtered that diſpute, which vexed him more than any 
other (36). If fo. this reaſon of her ſtaying in Hol- 
land was luckily favoured by the froſt, and contrary 
winds after the thaw, which Biſhop Burnet gives for 
the cauſes of that detention (37). 

[Z] 4 perſonal application from King William.) We 
have the following account of this application from 
the penman of his character. _— — ſent one 
day for the Earl, and after ſome little diſcourſe, offered 
to give him an additional title, with an annual penfion 
of 3000/7. and to make ham of the Cabinet-Council: 
The Earl gave him many thanks for his intended fa - 
yours, and aſked, with humbleſt ſubmiſkon, what his 
Majefty expected from him in return ; adding, that he 
could not deny but that be was engaged in affiſting 
thoſe bills, which his Majeſty did aot at preſent ap- 
prove of; he was forry his Majeſty did not, but whe- 
ther he bad the honour or not of ſerving him, he 


„ Salmon's 
Chron. Hic. p. 
210. col. 2. 

On the 31 of 
Avug»#, having 
made Mr Walely 
his Chaplain, be 
ſent Col. its 
gerald to Dr Til- 
lo: ſon, to 

him for a N. 
fhoprick in Ire- 
land, which wiz 
re fuſed by 

Mary, Life of - 
Tillotſon, p 


335+ et. 1754. 


(35) Character, 
p- 339» 


(46) Account of 
the Revolution, 
p. 118. 


(37) Hiftory of 
his own Times, 
Vo), I. p. 820. 
f li lit , 


could not give them up, but muſt aſſt their ſucceſs to 


his utmoſt ability (38). 


(44) He 


(33) CharaQer, 
as before. 
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Duke, p. 13. 
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the act which took away 


were 


Sir John Fenwick's life. Yet ſo high was his reputation at 
Court, that the King took him into the Cabinet-Council, and — him a 
CharaQer of thouſand pounds a year (4). 


penſion of three 


He received with pleaſure all theſe marks of eſteem that 
paid to his diſtinguiſhed abilities, though he never had any good liking for that 


2222 Prince [A]. But, as ſoon as Queen Anne came into the poſſeſſion of the Throne, he 


year 1703. 


(s) When he 
brought it, the 
Queen defred him 
to take two or 
three days to con- 
fider ; he took 


it, but the Queen 
ſent for him the 


made him the 
offer of Chan- 
cellor. 


(e) He was fuc- 
ceeded by the 
Duke of New- 
caſtle, March 
27, 1705. 
Salmon, 

year, 


(39) Feaft of the 
Gods, p. 197, 
192. 


bow 


entered into her ſervice, with all the warmth of the moſt affectionate duty, which was 


accepted on her part with the trueſt ſincerity. She gave him the Privy-Seal, April 21, 
1702, juſt before her coronation, and preſently after it, made him Lord-Lieutenant and 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of the north-riding of Yorkſhire. In October following, he was alſo 
appointed one of the Commiſſioners to treat of an Union between England and Scotland ; 
and, before the expiration of the year, was firſt created Duke of Normanby, March gth, 


and then Duke of Buckinghamſhire, the twenty-third of the ſame month (r). He was 
next day, and made too one of the Governors of the Charter-houſe this year. 


eaſy in his preſent advantageous ſituation. 


Yet he did not fic long 
He grew by degrees jealous of his rival the 


Duke of Marlborough, and not brooking the ſuperior power of that favourite with kis 
miſtreſs, he threw up the Privy-Seal (3), entirely againſt her mind; ſo that, to remove 


his diſcontentment, and 


procure a reconciliation, ſhe made him an offer of the Lord 


Chancellor's place, which was alſo refuſed by him (2). During this ill-humour, he ſuf- 
fered party-prejudice to tranſport him beyond the bounds both of his honour and good 
ſenſe [B BJ. Yet, in 1705, March 21 (u), the Queen readily admitted him to kiſs her 


[AA] He had no good liking for King William.) In 
his Feaſt of the Gods, the character of this Prince, 
bad enough in itſelf, is yet rendered more conſpicuous, 
by contrafting it with the very amiable one of his 
predeceſſor, the Earl's favourite, King James, as fol- 
lows. Another Prince [King James] lately deceaſed 
in exilg, was cenſured alſo, yet with great compaſſion 
amidſt all their [the Gods] mirth ; becauſe though he 
not only meant to govern well, but had talents 1 
of it, yet notwithſtanding all that, he loſt three king- 
doms, merely for want of being wiſely principled in 
his youth, and inſtructed that kings ſhould indeed re- 
verence the Gods, and appear decently devout, but 
never violently zealous for any thing, beſides juſtice 
and the publick good ; which virtue alone, without 
any other religion, is ſufficient to make them heroes on 
earth, and advance them afterwards to be Demigods 
in Heaven. Then follows King William : All the Gods 
admired that odd mixture of which his ſucceſſor was 
compoſed, ſo very lazy, heavy, and eaſily impoſed on 
by Favourites, and yet ſo very ambitious and enter- 
prizing ; which they attributed to the very different 
characters of his anceſtors, who, on his mother's ſide, 
were only Sovereigns, (Henry the 4th of*Frarce ex- 
cepted), but on his father's fide ſuch as deſerved to be ſo. 

Yet Jupiter himſelf ſhewed great eſteem of him, 
but was ſuſpected a little of ſome partiality on the ac- 
count of his own proceedings with old father Saturn. 
He was obſerved alſo to kiſs Ganymede all the while 
they were talking of this Prince, which made the 
Gods whiſper to one another a litile maliciouſly (39). 

[BB] He add againſt his honour and good ſenſe. 
He threw up the ſeals in March, and at the meeting 
of the new Parliament in November following, Lord 
Haverſham moved the Houſe of Peers, that the Prin- 
ceſs Sophia might be ſent for into England, as neceſ- 
fary to ſecure the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover. 
This motion was ſeconded by the Duke of Bucks and 
the Earls of Rocheſter, Nottingham, and Angleſea 
(40). A late author makes the following remark 
upon this extraordinary turn of affairs. The Tories, 
ſays he, very probably looked upon their cauſe as a 
to be in a manner deſperate, ſhut out of power 
by a Prince and by Miniſters, whom they had 
always looked upon as of their own principles. Their 

reſent fituation was bad, the proſpe&t was worſe. 

he very meaſures they had taken to ſecure them- 
ſelves in the good graces of the Queen, had given 
their opponents an opportunity to repreſent them as 
very cool towards the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, if this opi- 
nion prevailed under the great diſappointment of pre- 
ſent expectations, they had the misfortune of ſeein 
their hopes blaſted as far as human foreſight — 
reach. This it was, continues this author, which, in 
my poor opinion, determined them to act in the man- 
ner related. In — all gs ney vc, 

forgot that the perſon againſt whom their 

ow. inted, was their Miſtreſs and their Queen : Poe. 4 
32 ane they forgot the returns of gra- 
titade, and the ties of nature. The Duke of Bucks, 
who made her the firſt compliment after her acceſſion, 


hand, 


in replying, when her Majefty ſaid that the 8th of 
March, on which King William died, was a dull 
cloudy day ; for all that, Madam, it is the fineſt I ever 
ſaw in my life, now loſt all decency, and ſaid in her 
hearing, that the Queen might become childiſh, do 
nothing of her own head, but be intirely paſſive un- 
der thoſe in whoſe hands ſhe was or might be (41). 
The writer of the Duke's character infinuates (42), 
tho'unwillingly, that he had oppoſed the Duke of Marl- 
borough's ſettlement of 5000 J. per Annum from the 
Poſt-Offics, and tis certain that ſettlement was not 
carried *till this very ſeſſion, when the juſt-related 
motion in the Houſe of Peers was ſeconded by the 
Duke of Bucks. "Tis remarkable, that upon the diſ- 


1] Note (+ 
Sex — 
795. Vol. II. of 
Rapin's Hiflory 
of England, 


(41) Boling- 
bruke's Memoin, 
p. 111, 112, 


(42) P. 334+ 


appointment he met with in the refuſal of the firſt re- 
iment of the foot-guards from the Queen's uncle 


harles II. he paſſed the following cenſure : The 
Ling, ſays he, though of more wit than moſt of 
thoſe who inflaenced him, had that foible of bis fa- 
mily to be eafily impoſed on (43). He ſeems to have 
exerciſed his ſatirical genius at this time, as he had 
done when in a like fit of ill humour in 1675. The pro- 
duction was his laſt mentioned piece, The Fa of the 
Gods, in which he has the following ſevere and unmanl 
cenſure of Prince George of Denmark, the Queen's but. 
band: Theyſ the GodsJperceived another king hard by, 
much concerned for the loſs of a brother, whom many. 
years ago he had diſpoſed of extremely well, yet no body 
fince ever heard one word of him. Momus laughing, 
ſaid the good Prince was not quite dead, though forced 
to breathe hard to prevent being buried, becauſe no 
body perceived any other figns of life in him. Some 
of the Gods ſmiled, and ſaid it would be well for the 
2 of the world, if all Princes were as dull and in- 
gnificant (44).” If what is related ina ſubſequent re- 
mark EE] may paſs for truth, that the Duke once aſpired 
to marry the Princeſs Anne, it furniſhes an additional 
incitement for this malevolent ſtroke againſt the Prince 
of Denmark, who muſt in that caſe be treated as (what 
is ſcarcely ever felt without rancour) a ſucceſsful rival. 
Yet, after all, it may be placed to our author's account, 
by way of ballance to theſe enormous effects of pique 
and reſentment, that it was at this ſame juncture that 
he penned his excellent Obſervations on the Statute of 
Treaſons, where he has given ſuch a proof of his 
judgment and penetration in a moſt difficult and im- 
portant point of the Law, as will be a ſtanding monu- 
ment to juſtify her Majeſly's offer made to him of the 
Chancellor's place. I can't help thinking but the con- 
fideration, as it ſerved his own honour and reputation, 
was one motive for this exerciſe, as he calls it, of his 
thoughts. This conjecture ſeems to be confirmed (if 
we remember his Lordſhip's artfe! genius) by the con- 
cluding words of thoſe Obſervations. * I would not 
have communicated theſe rambling thoughts to any but 
a friend, nor to yourſelf neither, if among the ſeveral 
miſrepreſentations upon my reſigning one great em- 
ment, and refuſing a greater, you had not ſuſpected 
me of a little lazineſs, from which I hope this way of 
employing my leiſure may be ſome vindication, and I 
wiſh is does not prove a much greater, by —_ 
neede 


(43) Memoin, 
p. 34+ 


(44) Feaft of the 
Gods, p · 193, 


194. 


(49) His 
P. 364. 2h 


A is * * 
n 


band, 


the Second [C C]. 


During 
St James's park 


effect "g 


Houſhold; whence he was 


liberties he thou 
and he labour 


t too much e 
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the marriage of his third wife, who was a natural 

= this receſs from 2 buſineſs, 
DD}, having before obtained a grant 

The Duke continued out of employ till the general chan in 

which he had ſome ſhare (w), and was preſently made Lord Steward of the 

advanced the following year to. be Lord Prefident of the Coun- 

cil (x). . He joined in all the meaſures of that remarkable miniſtry [E E] (of 

ſelf was a conſiderable part), excepting in the affair of the Catalans only, 

ſed by that 

heartily, though without ſucceſs, to obtain a better ſecurity for that ill - 

fortuned people [FF], who had entirely relied on England for 


he fini 
of the fite of it 
of the miniſtry in 14103 i 


which him- 
whoſe lives and 
part of the plan of the peace of Utrecht; 


ion. Notwith- 


ſtanding his diſagreement with the Earl of Oxford in this particular, yet he continued his 


friendſhip to that miniſter after his diſgrace z and th 


ough the Duke, in virtue of his poſt, 


became, on the death of the Queen, one of the Lords Juſtices for governing the kingdom 


(5) *cill the arrival of her ſucceſſor in En 


needed no —_ r befides ay CG for not 
accepting the hig in a profeſſion I was never 
bred roy be honour too much to think any man fit for 
except x Lawyer (45.) 

[CC] His third wife was a daughter of King 
James II] Her mother was Katharine Sedley, daugh- 
ter to the ingenious Sir Charles Sedley (46). Kin 

ames, by a warrant dated December 1688. di el 

is daughter by her with the name of Lady Katha- 
rine Darnley, gave her the place of a Duke's daugh- 
ter, and empowered her to bear the royal arms within 
a border Compone, Ermin and Azure, the Azure 
charged with Flower-de-lis of France, and for ſup- 
porters, on the Dexter fide, an Unicorn Ermine, his 
horn, main, and hoofs, Or, accolled with a Chaplet 
of Red Roſes, barbed and ſeeded proper, and on the 
Siniſter, a Goat Ermine, horned and hoofed Azure, 
with a like Chaplet about his neck as has the dexter. 
She was left very young a widow by James Earl of 
Angleſey, from whom ſhe was at her own ſuit, 
though the Earl lon oppo it, by the unanimous 
conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, for the Earl's 
cruelty, and cauſeleſs ill uſage of her. It was thought 
by ſome that his Lordſhip had a tincture of diſtraction, 
as was they ſaid 1 to her. They 
lived together on + year (47). 

His Grace was firſt married to Urſula, daughter of Co- 
lonel Stawel, and widow of Earl Conway. His ſecond 
wife was Lady Catharine, eldeſt daughter to Fulk Gre- 
ville, Lord Brooke, widow of Baptiſt Noel, Earl of Gainſ- 
borough, ſhe died in 1703-4. His Grace had no iſſue by 
either of theſe ladies, to whom, we are told by ſeveral], 
he ſhewed but little deference (48), and indeed the natu- 
ral children he had during theſe marriages, give but 
too much room to believe the truth of that cenſure. 
However his Grace makes a kind mention in his will 
of all his wives, declaring that be had had the moſt 
extraordinary bleſſin three kind and excellent 
wives le alſo d to be buried near his ſecond 


try (49) 

[DD] He built his houſe in St Janes Park.) In the 
deſeript n of this elegant edifice, he has given his bro- 
ther incidentally ſome account how he 
his time, which he declares was fpent fo for the moſt, 
As — be very conjugally at __ confeſſing himſelf 
to be changed enough as to his former deli 
make his wife's — 
eit, no checks of 


VOI. VI. No. 


J. 


gland; yet he never afterwards entered into any of 
the concerns at Court, and conſtantly oppoſed the ſteps purſued 


ſpending ſome of his leiſure hours in the moſt el 
1716, his lady brought him a fon [HH], whom he left a child of nine years old (z) at 
his death, which happened February 24, 1720-21, at the age of ſeventy-one. 


by the adminiſtration, 
egant manner with his Muſe [GG]. In 


His 
corpſe 


and never contradicted that I know of, that by this 
infamous conveyance, a good part of that garden 
which he ſpeaks. of as his chief delight in this letrer, 
came into the hands of a perſon, who inſultingly 
grazed his ſheep aud oxen cloſe ander his Grace's 
window. And, which is fill more infamous, be even 
did not eſcape the cenſure of being a falſe gameſter. 
[EE] He entered into the Queen's ſervice with all 
warmth of the moſt affefionate duty.) Tis ſaid he 
had made his addreſſes to her in the way of love be- 
fore her marriage with the Prince of Deamark. This 
is hinted by_ Manley, in the ſtile and manner 
of her Memoirs of the Engliſh Court (500. Mr Boyer 


alſo takes notice of it in his hiſtory of this Queen. 


Some years, ſays he, before the was marricd 
to Prince George, the Marquis of Normanby, then 
Earl of Mulgrave, a nobleman of fingular accompliſh- 
ments both of mind and perſon, and of a plentiful 
fortune, aſpired ſo high as to [attempt to] marry the 
Lady Anne. But though his addreſſes to her were 
checked as ſoon as diſcovered, yet the Princeſs had 
ever an eſteem for him (51). a 

[FF] He laboured to obtain a better ſecurity for the 
Catalans,] He procured two Councils, in order to 
debate that' matter before them, when it had been in 
a manner determined the other way, and when he 
ſaw bis ents over-ruled, he was never obſerved 


to be ſo much troubled at the ill ſucceſs of any buſineſs 
of his own (52). 


it to 4 

gree of matura- 
tion. 
of the Duke of 


Bucks, N 17. 
(x) Boyer's Hift, 
of Queen Anne, 


b. 476 and 614. 
edit. 1735, fol 


V .* 


(50) P, Ls, L6, 
Vc). I. edit. 
tyeg. Where 
ſhe 17 4 tne 
Duke under the 
name of Count 
Orguail. 


(51) Boye His 
nor; © Queen 
Anne, D. 14. 
note a), edit. 
1735, folio. 


(<2) Character 
p. 338. where 
this writer tells 
us, he differed 
from the Earl of 
Oxford and the 
reſt of the mini- 


[GG] He paſſed his leiſure hours wit5 bls "Vaſe ] go, 


Witneſs his Seſſion of the Poets upon the choice of a 
Laureat in 1719, and thoſe excellent lines on Mr Pope. 
"Twas at this time alſo that he wrote his two Trage- 
dies of Julius Cæſar, and the Death of Brut ; for 
the latter of which the juſt-mentioned Poet compoled 
two Choruſſes, which were ſet to Mufic by Signor Bo- 
noncini, and performed at Buckingham-Houſe. Mr 
(now Biſhop) Warburton, obſerves, that the two Cho- 
ruſſes were made at the requeſt of the Duke, to adorn 
a very poor performance of his, and that they have 
the uſual effect of all ill-adjufted ornaments, they 
make the meanneſs of the piece more conſpicuous 


). 
In! She ht him @ ſon.] She had brought 
the Dake ſeveral children before this, as firſt a daugh- 


ſons, to the firſt of which Queen Anne, as a God- 
mother, gave the name of John, who lived but three 
weeks; and the year after another ſon, called Ro- 
bert, and ftiled is of Normanby, born Decem- 
ber 11, 1711. On his death his father wrote a tender 
poem, which ends thus : | 


But why ſo much digreffion, 
This fatal loſs to ſhew, 
Alas there's no expreſſion 
Caa tell a Parent's woe. 


After this there was another daughter, chriſtened So- 


(53) Notes to 
the firſt chorus 
in Vol. I. of 
Pope's Works, 
elit, Warburton, 


paſſed ter, chriſtned Sophia, who died very young, and two 


(54) Acht of 


ia Catharina Henrietta, who lived *till the was four pas, b. ige 
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(55) Fiddes, in 
Defence of 
the Duke's Epi- 
taph. Lond, 
1721, $v0, 


Rraks him a Theiß 


- 
« 


. 
9 
* 


vas Xonveyed with the greateff eral pop 
mers, = his own requeR, 'a f 
tmory in 

and direfted an pita 


omitted by order of Dr Acterbuty III], then Dean of 


it to ſtand there; and indeed t 


III] An expreſſion omitted by order of the Dean.) 
The exprefiion was, Chriflam advenrror, which, 
he thought, intended by the Duke in 
tion of the Divine Nature of the Son of Gad; and 
the next remark will ſhew he had ground for that opi- 
nion, notwithſtanding another worthy clergyman (55) 
has likewiſe ſhewn the words otherwiſe fairly capable 
of a higher meaning, being ufed by Varro, to fignify 
even the higheſt act of religious worſhip, who ſays, 
Vencrem & Minervam advenerari. The original epi- 


taph is 
Dubius ſed non improbus vixi. 
Incertus moriot ſed inturbatus. 
Humanum eſt neſcire et errare. 
Chriſlum adveneror, Deo confido 
Omnipotenti, Benevolentiſſimo. 
Ens Entium miſerere mihi. 


[XXI] The epitaph compared with hit other «vorks 

f Among theſe paſſages we ſhall 

pines only that in his Ode on Brutus, the rather 

auſe it ſeems to have been written about the ſame 
time with the Epitaph. 


"Tis faid that favourite mankind, 
Was made the Lord of all below. 
But yet the doubtful (a] are concern'd (5) to find 
"Tis only one man (c) tells another ſo. 
And for this great dominion here, 
Which over other beaſts we claim, 
Reaſon our beſt credential does appear, 
By which indeed we domineer ; 
But how abſurdly we may ſee with ſhame : 
Reaſon that ſolemn trifler light as air, 
Driven up and down by cenſure or applauſe, 
By partial love away tis blown, 
Or the leaſt prejudice can. weigh it down 
Thus our high privilege becomes our ſnzre. 
In any nice and weighty cauſe, 
How weak at beſt is reaſon, yet the grave 
Impoſe on that ſmall judgment which we have. 


Note (a) The doubtful.] In which number are compre- 
hended all the Sceptics of both ſorts, viz. they who 
with much conſideration are got to flight the Holy 
Bible, and all religion depending on it, becauſe they 
have neither the patience nor the to examine 
any thing thoroughly ; and others more modeſt, who 
on ſeveral accounts would accept thoſe doctrines there 
taught us, if their judgments, informed by a well-mean- 
ing and induſtrious inquiry, which is all that God has 
given us for our guide, did not perceive, in ſome of 
them at leaft, a manifeſt abſurdity ; apprehending alſo 
a kind of impiety in believing things inconfiſtent not 
only with common ſenſe, but with that received no- 
tion we ought to have of the Deity. They conceive 
it to be one of theſe abſurdities, that a poor animal, 
called a man, ſhould be inveſted by God with a deſ- 
potie dominion over all the reſt of the creation, when 
all the while we are but too plainly ſenſible of being 
unable to comprebend the minuteſt part of ic. Should 
we not ſay they undervalue and laugh at any of our- 
ſelves, for giving a large patrimony to a booby ſon, 
without inſtructing or breeding him up to underſtand 
or enjoy it. But when no other anſwer is to be well 
wade, the gy WS that as odd as it appears, 
ret God has done it, and therefore we ought to be- 
iove it well done, and highly prudent, which moſt 
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j where being inrerred 


tpoſe, he left 500 pounds by his Will, 
it. But one expreſion was 
at church, who would not ſuffer 


| ole, after ma ay declarations of his religious ſenti- 
ments, wich are found interfperſed up and down in his writings, too 
a Theiſt [X X], yet not without ſome mixture of a ſuperſtition 


inly ſpeaks him 
in his compoſi- 
tion 


inly is a true conſequence if the premiſes were 
__ that will be examined impartially in the 
ollowing notes. | 

(5) Concerned.) That is, ſays he, both intereſted in 
it as they claim dominion, and fo are reaſonably 
inquiſitive about it, and troubled to find their title to it 
ſo very weak, after fo much wealth and blood ſpent in 
the controverſy. Tis well too if we are not one day 
called to account, and made to pay with coſts for ſo 
contentious a cruelty. 

e) Only one man.] Here now comes properly an exa- 
mination of the grounds they go upon, who preterd that 
God has done us this favour, and therefore we ought to 
believe it well and wiſely done, — incongruities 
may appear in it, which is a conſequence juſt enou 
if the premiſes can be as well made out. But . 
(fay our Sceptics) when we come to that, inſtead of a 
proof there is nothing produced, but one poor text in 
Geneſis, whether written by Moſes or ſome other 
man (for that is now diſputed among Divines them- 
themſelves) is of no importance, fince as a man he is 
ſill one of our own imperfect, unknowing kind, and 
if he is to be credited on his fingle word, agaiatt all 
all our ſenſe and reaſon, in a thing alſo which ſeems 
ſo much to derogate from the infaite wiſdom of Di- 
vine Providence, ſure there is need firſt of proving him 
infallible, whereas all the proof of that is only derived 
by tradition from other men, who therefore cannot 
certify for one another. is ſaid alſo by theſe Scep- 
tics, that 'tis worth our obſerving, how the author of 
this text of man's dominion over all other creatures, 
has written another very extraordinary one, viz. That 
God walked in che garden of Eden in the cool of the 
evening, which if excuſed on the account of being 
only a figurative expreſſion, yet much invalidates a nar- 
ration of ſuch vaſt importance, that tropes and figures 
ſeem improper in it Divines are unwilling to ſave it's 
credit by the difficulty of our underſtanding the He- 
brew tongue (though 1:0 ill excuſe fance tis allowed to 
be ſometimes unintelligible) for fear of their adverſaries 
making the ſame objection to other texts as extraor- 
dinary, and perhaps to all the Old Teſtament. Upon 
the whole matter tis probable, the wiſe author of 
Genefis, for reaſons which might be given, and many 


more which we now cannot gueſs at, had found it ft 


and neceſſary to infuſe this opinion of man's ſovereignty 
into the Jews; and who knows but it was as needful 
rn in 
which they wandered ſo long, as againſt the kings of 
Canaan, whom es, like a wiſe leader aſſured them 
beforehand, the Lord would deliver into cheirhands ( 56). 
Having thus derided the authority of the Old 
Teſtament, and conſequently the Jewiſh religion, we 
find him in the concluſion of his letter concerning bis 
houſe, ſeriouſly denying that of the New, and conſe- 
ently of Chriſtianity, Having declared to his bro - 
Peer, that he was often miſſing a pretty gallery in 

the old houſe he pulled down, more than pleaſed with 
a ſalon which he had built in it's ſtead, though a thou · 
ſand times better in all manner of re{peQs, he pro- 
ceeds thus: Pour faire bonne bouchs, with a grave 
reflection. It were well for us, if this i city of 
being intirely contented was as {ure à proof of our be- 
ing reſerved for happineſs in another world, us it is 
our frailty and i ion in this. I confeſs the 
Divines tell us ſo. t I believe a future ſtare 


more firmly than a many of them. ſeem to do, by 
| Bo of tha good ehings in bi, yer. 


their inordinate de 
I own my Faith is founded not on thoſe fallacieus ar- 
Dre con june · 
8 1 and -goodaels, — 

recampence hereafter ſo many 
* of Me Apr created to be ſo miſer- 
able here (57). 'Tis true his Lordſhip calls the former 
notes a ing fort of rhapiody s and it -wuſt be 


8 owned, 
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(57) His Works, 
Vol, II. p. 300. 
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H E F FI E L D. 
tion IE. EI Mr Pope he: dectined Þ wie bis —.— CI, there came out, in 
1723. is. Works “, potnpouſly printed, his picture prefixed, curiouſly engraved from 
an original painting by Sir Ser Crater, as alſo a draught of his monument, with the 

epitaph, and the following inſcriptitih : Ts che memory John Sheffild, Duke of Bucking- 
men eu, cor- Hm, cbeſe bis more laſting remains, tb: monument of his mind and more perfect imaye of himſelf, 
redting the be rr here collefed by the diretiion of Katharine his Ducheſs ; d:firing that bis aſhes may be honoured, 
Wet of d. and his fame and merit committed to the iq of tyme, truth, and poſterity. The whole impreſſion 
— 4 * being ſtized at tne prefs by his Majeſty's meſſengers, ſome pieces in it, which gave 
Been u 1712, Offerice to the Government, were ſuppreſſed (a a) in the publication, However, in 1729, 


of which hate 2 fecond edition was 


o One of bis 
Works (for ſo it 
may biin be cal. 
led, though not 
mentioned bi- 


JI 


publiſhed in 8 vo. wherein the caſtrated ſheets were inſerted, and the Revolution, 


niet overs] there was alſo prefixed, A Short CharaFer of the Duke of Buckinghamſhire, together with an b. G of | 
— Account of the Padigyee of the Sb ed Family, and bis Grace's laſt Will and Teſtament, writ- Life of Alderman 
thaw. Commer (Hl with his own hand, without any aſſiſtance. With regard to his character, it is obſerred. 7 * 


"who car. that in his perſon his Grace was tall; and though not perhaps the moſt exactly ſhaped, 
ried the proofs. Heing thought a little roo long waiſted, and rather too narrow in his cheſt and ſhoulders, 


to bim, and 


4504 by while yet all together he locked more like a man of quality than moſt of his rank who were his 
he perſ6rned bis contt mporaries. He was allowed to be handſome, his face being à regular oval, and all 
talk, ro which . . * 4 *. P - 

be ed bim- the features of it well proportioned. His countenance had an extraordinary ſweetneſs, 


ſelf veau. joined with a lively and penetrating look, which at firſt ſight truck you with an idea of 


that great underftanding of which he gave the world ſuch various proofs. He had one 
thing very particular, that laughing hearnly, which is ſeldom advantageous to any body, 
was in him uncommonly agreeable. And as it was generally allowed, that no body 
exceeded him in perſon when young, ſo few if any were ever ſo agreeable when old. As 


Note ＋. 


(58) On Mr 
Hobbes anc his 
Writings, Vol. I. 
p. 139, eu t. 
1740, $10, 


(59) Vol. I. p. 
38, 10. edit. 


(60) P. 13. Vol. 
II. 4t0. edit. 


6) r. 6, 5, 
gn 


ke accident. 


owned, the cenfure is juſt enough. We fee him ram- 
bling to overtarn revelation by the ſuperior ſtrength of 
reaſon, and yet decrying this reaſon as a narrow, miſ- 
leading, uncertain, guide, and fo unworthy to give us 
A title of dominion over our fellow-creature*, who are 
alſo endowed with it ®. So chen, man is little or no- 
thing better than a brute. But his Lordſhip's drift is 
more ſoberly delivered elſewhere, in the following di- 
Rich : 


The wiſe and good morality will guide, 
And ſuperſtition all the world befide (58): 


[LL] Though not without ſome mixture of ſuper- 
flition ] I have ventured to affert this from ſeveral 
paſſages in his works, ſome of the mot remarkable of 
which ſhall be laid before the reader for his judgmeat. 
In the poem already mentioned, written in his voyage 
to | nw the plan of which is a Viſion, he con- 
cludes thus : 


Amaz'd I wak'd in haſte, 
All trembling at my doom: 
Dreams oft repeat adventures paſt, 
And tell the ills to come (59). 


Again, in his memoirs of himfelf, ſpeaking of the 
death of the Earl of Sandwich, he makes the follow- 
ing remark. He dined in Mr. Digby's ſhip the day 
before the battle, when no body dreamt of fighting, 
and ſhewed a gloomy diſcontent, ſo contrary to his 
uſual chearful humour, that we even then all cook no- 
tice of it, but much more afterwards (60). The next 
inſtance is more full to our purpoſe. It is in the fame 
memoirs where he relates ſeveral paſſages in his firſt 
adventure at fea. Our fleet, ſays he, happening to go 
near the ſhore to take in freſh water, Prince Rupert 
dined with a gentleman who lived thereabouts, and 
returning on board in a little boat, with only Lord 
Blaney and myſelf, there happened fo ſudden and vio- 
lent a ſtorm that we did not like it, and Prince Rupert 
began to talk of Prince Maurice being caſt away by a 
Upon which, continues our author, 
I coold not but reflect on my family allo, firce my 
grandfather andithree of — had — 
The Lord Blaney hearing afl this, made us — 
the midſt of cur danger, by ſwearing, that though he 
liked our company, he wiſhed himſelf out of it, and 
in any other boat whhatfoever, fince he feared the ill 
fortune of our two families would fink him (61). The 
ſtory of his grandfather and three brothers is in the 
Peerage of England by Mr Collins, who tells us there 
were in all five brothers, one of whom was drowned 
in France, three others loſt their lives in the 

of Whitgifc ferry, over the river Humber, and the 
youngeſt broke his neck in a new riding houſe, which 
kis father had made om of an old conſecrated chapel 


to 


according to Sir William Dugdale. This father was 
the firſt Earl of Mulgrave in the family, being created 
by Queen Elizabeth, by whoſe expreſs command he, 
among other Engliſh Lords, attended the Duke of 
Anjou to Antwerp. And being in the famous ſea fight 
againſt the Spaniards in 1558, who had threatened an 
invaſion, was knighted by the Lord Admiral for hi 
gallant deportment and memorable ſervice in that en- 
gagement. He was afterwards appointed Governour 
of the Briel, in Zealand, and made a Knight of the 
Garter. The title of Lord Sheffield of Butterwick 
was firſt given in the 1| of Edward VI. to Edmund 
Sheffield, our Duke's „ 7h, [omar who 
was killed in an inſurrection of the common people of 
Norfolk the next year, he being one of the nobles 
who a ied the Marquis of Northampton to 
ſuppreſs them, when his horſe fell into a ditch near 
Norwich, whereupon pulling off his helmet to ſhew 
the rebels who he was, a butcher flew him with his 
club. The manor of Butterwick came into the famil 

by the marriage of Sir Rebert Sheffield, knighted by 
Edward I. with Janet, daughter and coheireſs to A- 
lexander Laird of Butterwick. This Robert's father, 


| reds 62) Peerage of 
who was himſelf alſo Sir Robert Sheffield, lived in the (52) Peerage 


time of Henry III. and was the firſt anceſtor of this 
family mentioned in hiſtory (62), 

[MM] Mr Pope hawing declined to write bis charac- 
ter.] In a letter of that celebrated Poet to Dr Atter- 
bury, dated July 1722, he writes thus. The Du- 
* cheſs's letter concerns me nearly, I muſt keep clear 
of flattery, I will, and as i is an honeſt reſolution, I 
« your Lordſhip will aſſiſt me in fo doing. I 


11. 
ſeqq 


© beg therefore you would repreſent thus much to her 


* Grace, that as to the fear ſhe ſeems touched with, 
* that the Duke's memory would have no advantage, 
* but what he muſt give it himſelf, without — 
* holden to any one friend, your ip may cer- 
* taialy, and y to your character both of rigid 
* honour and Chriſtian plainneſa, tell her, that no man 
can have any other advantage, and that all —_— 
© of friends in ſuch a cafe paſs for nothing. Be but 

« good as to confirm what I have repreſented to her, 


in 

„yet modeſt, will be the moſt uncommon, 
therefore the moſt diſtingaiſbed manner of doin 
and fo I hope ſhe will be fſarisfied, the Duke 


it, 
honour preſerved, and my integrity alſo, which is 


«„ „ „ *S 


too Gered a thio to be forced in conbderacion of 
: little ( what people of quality may 

4 Peat) lens... diftin&tion whatſoever, which thofe 
* of their rank can beſtow on one of mine, and which 
indeed they are 22222 but 4 — ſo m_ 
as when they imagine us under any obligation to ſay 
um unttue word in their favour.” It appears by the 
iſhop's anſwer, 1 2 
j Mc. Pope de ueſtioned whether 

— NEE Tine nd 


[NN] He 


l 


would be ſatisfied with it, 
be ſeen preſently. 


b. 14%, & 


46% Hiſtory of 


his own Time, 


. Pp. 633. Vol. I, 


folio edition, 
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S H E FF I E L D. 
to his manners, he was rted not to be good - natured, and to be very haugh 
proud 3 whereas he was really good-natured, and fo tender, that upon ſeeing in the 
any real object of compaſſion, he has ſeveral times been touched to a degree of brinj 
tears into his eyes. He was affected in the ſame manner, upon reading a melancholy 
or hearing of any friendly and generous behaviour. He was a little paſſionate, and ſome- 
times quick upon people that had given him no occaſion; which was the caſe ſometimes of 
his moſt familiar friends, or gentlemen who came freely to viſit him, But then he was 
never eaſy till he had made them ſome amends. When he was diſobliged by his equals, 
or even by his King, to his thinking, not well treated, he carried it pretty high, *till he 
had got the better of the firſt, and prevailed on the other to change his proceedings 
more to his ſatisfaction. But except upon ſuch occaſions, no man on earth could carry 
himſelf with more good breeding and humanity. And in all his converſations with his 
inferiors, you could not think he judged there was any difference betwixt him and them. 
He would talk as familiarly to his ſervants as if he was not their maſter, and often ſaid, I 
was angry with you a little time ago, but I don't mean half the things I ſay in a paſſion. 
He was by many thought not to have made a very good huſband to his firft and ſecond 
wives; yet this ſecond had by a former huſband two daughters, whom he always treated 
with the greateſt reſpe& and kindneſs, as themſelves always acknowledged ; and after her 
death, he contributed to marry one of her daughters to one of the beſt matches in the 
kingdom. The liberties which he allowed himſelf in relation to the ladies are well 
known. Yet this ought to be remarked as a proof of his good ſenſe, that none of his 
miſtreſſes could ever prevail upon him to marry fooliſhly, or ever gained too great an 
aſcendant over him. And ſome years before his death, a good deal of concern for that 
kind of libertiniſm, into which an impetuoſity of temper, too much neglected in his edu- 
cation, together with the prevailing faſhion of that Court in which he lived, had too often 
hurried him. He was by his worſt enemies allowed to have lived always very kindly 
with his laſt wife, Whenever ſhe was very ill, or in danger (which generally happened 
when ſhe was with child, or at her lying-inn), he ſhewed all poſſible marks of concern : 
and when there was more than ordinary danger, his ſervants often found him on his knees 
at prayers z and on thoſe occaſions he has made vows, in caſe ſhe recovered, to give in 
charities, ſometimes two hundred, ſometimes three hundred pounds at a time, which he 
performed punctually. He was thought ro be too ſaving in money matters; but that 
opinion was occaſioned by little trifling accidents, or rather an humour, which indiſereet 
people knew not how to manage; for in reality he was not to be called covetous. It is 
certain his affection to his laſt Ducheſs. over-ballanced his diſpoſition that way; for he 
always paid her pin-money to a day: and notwithſtanding ſome ill accidents in his fortune 
might have juſtified an omiſſion or delay, when her penſion from the Crown of 1200 J. 
a year, part of the proviſion made for her by King James the Second (the payment 
of which, by the ill offices of a favourite at Court had been for ſome time diſcontinued). 
And when by a juſt repreſentation to Queen Anne, by Lord-Treaſurer Oxford, that penſion 
be gan to be repaid, he always brought the money to her, deſiring her to take what part of 
it ſhe pleaſed for her own uſe ; of which ſhe always took one third. But there is a ſtrong 
indication of his neglecting money matters too much. He loſt a great part of his fortune 
merely through an indolence and unwillingneſs to take the pains to viſit his eſtates at ſome 
diſtance from London, in the ſpace of forty years. In a word, he was a good huſband, a 
juſt and tender father, a conſtant zealous friend, and, one may add, the moſt agreeable 
of companions, As to religion, Biſhop Burner tells us (55), he was looked on as indiffe- 
rent to all particular profeſſions, and that he was apt to comply in every thing that might 
be acceptable to King James, going with his Majeſty to maſs, and kneeling at it; ſo 
that, when that Court thought of making converts to Popery, the prieſts made an attack 
upon him; he told them, he was willing to receive inſtructions z that he had taken much 
pains to bring himſelf to believe in-God, who made the world and all men in it; but ic 
muſt not be an ordinary force of argument, that could make him believe that man was quits 
with God, and made God. 

His Grace's only ſurviving child, Edmond, was a youth of the greateſt hopes. He 
was left ſolely to the care of his mother, and being of a weakly conſtitution, was carried 
by her, who conſtantly attended him, ſoon after his father's death, into foreign parts, 
on account of his health, which obliged him to reſide a great part of his time out of his 
native country, He was admitted, on the 26th of July, 1732, of Queen's-college in 
Oxford, and reſided there about a year and a half, only during the publick Act, in 1733, 
he retired from the college, his modeſty not permitting him to aſſiſt at that ſolemnity, 


and 
reets 
ing 


in which it is uſual for the academical nobles to pronounce exerciſes in publick . Tender 


as he was, yet, fired with the example of his anceſtors, many of whom had ſignalized 
themſelves in the wars, in 1734 he went a volunteer into the French army, then under 
the command of his uncle the Duke of Berwick [NN], in Germany, 1 


A117 with the Duke of Ber- young nobleman, as well as an executor of his father's 
wick.) This is mentioned rd Orrery, now Earl of will, and who after his death _ _ 
Cork, a relation and particular acquaintance of this to his memory, obey he freaks thee of : 5 
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by a cannon ball from the walls of the latter. 
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campaign. The next year, intending to try the air of Naples, he advanced in his way 
thither as far as Rome, where he found his ſtrength ſo much waſted, that he was not ablg 


to purſue the journey any farther. He remained in this city 'till the very laſt ſhock of his 


diſtemper, which he ſuſtained with admirable fortitude and r ſignation, ſaying, be wauld 


ride aut the ſtorm in the chair where be ſat. 


He died October 30, 1735, at Rome (cc) ; (cc) Of « bevtic 
but his body was brought into England, and after lying in ſtate at Buckingham- houſe, 


conſumption. 
Peerage of Eng- 


was conveyed to Weſtminſter-abbey, with a like funeral ſolemnity to that of his fathery bod, Vol. I 
by whoſe ſide he was interred. His effigy, curiouſly done in wax, lies over his tomb in“ 192 
Henry the VIIth's chapel. Mr Pope wrote an epitaph for him [OO]. By his death, 

the Sheffield family became extinct, and the whole eſtate came into the hands of the old 

Duke's natural ſon, Charles Herbert [PPI]; who taking the name of Sheffield, In pur- 

ſuance of his father's Will, entered alſo, after the death of the Ducheſs [] in 1742, 


into poſſcſſion of the houſe in St James's Park, which he enjoys with a fair character. 


An early wit by juſteſt precepts taught, 

By arts improv'd, by ſolid judgment wrought; 

That knew no folly and deteſted ill, 

Whoſe thought · were great, whoſe reaſon was his will. 
To higheſt titles, honours, fortunes born, 

He only look'd on fordid vice with ſcorn 

Steady in youth, reſolved, yet not auſtere z 
Humane to failings, but to crimes ſevere. 

Valiant in arms, France ſaw his martial fire 
Kindling, where Berwick's did in blood expire. 


[OO] My Pope wrote an epi tapb for bim.] In theſe 
words: 1 


If modeſt youth with clear reflection crown'd, 
And evety opening virtue flowing round, 
Could fave a parent's juſteſt pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a ſinking ſtate, 

This weeping marble had not aſk'd thy tear, 
© Or ſadly told how many hopes lie here. 

* The living virtue now had ſhone approv'd, 
The Senate heard him and his country lov'd. 
Vet ſofter honours and leſs neiſy fame, 

* Attend the ſhade of gentle Buckingham, 

* In whom a race for courage fam'd and art, 
© Ends in the milder merit of the heart; 

* And chiefs or ſages long to Britain giv'n, 
Pays the laſt tribute to a Saint in Heaven. 


This laſt thought is finely expreſſed by Lord Orrery, 
who ends his excellent Poem in an addreſs to the mo- 
ther thus : 


© But thou to whoſe diſtinguiſh'd worth twas giv'n, 

To form a fon an offering fit for heav'n, 

* By whoſe unwearied toil and boundleſs care, 

* Maternal love and never ceaſing pray'r, 

Life's rugged path he learn'd with eaſe to tread, 

To bear death's ggighty ſhock, yet not to dread: 

* Whoſe wiſdom urg'd him like the lark to riſe, 

* And though with callous wings to reach the ſkies. 

* Bid him to Fame's eternal temple climb ; 

* Daring in action as in ſenſe ſublime: 
= Let this conſole thee, tho' but ſhort the race, 

«Twas run with ardour and obtain'd with grace. 

* And now far hence remov'd from mortal eyes, 

* He fits with ſeraphs and enjoys the prize.” 

[PP] His natural ſon) The Duke had taken cate 
of his education, and bred him under a Governour, 
who was with him at Utrecht, and appointed William 
Bromley, Eſq; a gentleman well known and eſteemed 
for his great worth and abilities, to be this ſon's - 
dian to the age of twenty-one years. If he, the Dake, 
happened to die before him, he left him 5000 J. and 
in caſe he ſhould ſurvive his heir, who ſhould die with- 


out iſſue, the whole eſtate, except the houſe in the 
. VOL, VI. No. 2 


Park, which likewiſe he was to ſucceed to upon the 

death of the Ducheſs His Grace glſo left 1c00 7. to 

Mr Herbert's mother, Mrs Lambert. Beſides this ſon, 

the Duke had alſo two natural daughters, Sophia and 

Charlotte, to whom he left 1000/ each, to be raiſed 

to 50004 in caſe Mr Herbert ſhould ſucceed to the 

eſtate (63): But what is more unaccountable, the (63) See his 

daughters were to be put into his own houſe, by the Wl n £01 

requeſt of his wiſe, and were carefully educated by jun „hen 

her, till they were ſent alſo by her direction to a works, 

boarding ſchool at Chelſey. One of them was after- 

wards married to Dr Walker, Dean of Burien, and af- 

terwards to Jeremiah Griffith, Eſq; a Counſellor at 

Law; and the other to Dr Joſeph Hunt, D. D. and 

Maſter of Baliol-college in Oxford, and after his death, 

firſt to Cole an Apothecary at Oxford, and then 

to Cox, Eſq; of Ken', whoſe widow ſhe now is, 

and very lately went to Oxford to diſcharge all the - 

debts of her firſt huſband, Dr Hunt, who happened 

to die inſolvent (64). A rare inſtance of generoſity 

and conj ugal affection. ; 
[22,) 4t the death of the Ducheſi.) This Lady did 

not only procure to be written a character of her huſ- 

band, but alſo wrote her own character, which was 

publiſhed after her death, and is as follows: She was 

daughter of King James II, and of the Counteſs 

* of Dorcheſter, who inherited the integrity and 

virtue of her father with happier fortune. She was 

married firſt to James Earl of Angleſea, and ſecondly 

* to John Shefficld Duke of Bucks and Normanby. 

With the former ſhe exerciſed the virtues of pa- 

* tience and ſuffering, as long as there was any 

* of doing good by either ; with the latter, all other 

* conjugal virtues. The man of fineft ſenſe and ſhar- 

« peſt diſcernment ſhe had the happineſs to pleaſe, and 

in that found her only pleaſure, When he died it 

* ſeemed as if his ſpirit was only breathed into her 

* to fulfil what he had begun to perform, what he 

had concerted, and to preſerve and watch over what 

* he had left his only ſon; in the care of whoſe health, 

* the forming of whoſe mind, and the improvement 

© of whoſe fortune, ſhe ated with the conduct and 

* ſenſe of the father, ſoftened, but not overcome, 

* with the tenderneſs of the mother. Her under- 

© ſtanding was ſuch as muſt have made a figure had it 

© been in a man, but the modeſty of her ſex threw a 

© veil over it's luſtre, which nevertheleſs ſuppreſſed 

only the expreſſion, not the exertion of it; for her 

* ſenſe was not ſuperior to her reſolution, which when 

once ſhe was in the right, preſerved her from ma- 

* king it only a tranfition to the wrong, the frequent 

Y neſs even of the beſt women. She often fol- 

* lowed wiſe counſel, but ſometimes went before it, 

* always with ſucceſs. She was poſſeſſed of a ſpirit, 

* which afliſted her to get the better of thoſe acci- 

© dents which admitted of any redreſs, and enabled 

©* her to ſupport outwardly with decency and dignity 

* thoſe which admitted of none, yet melted inwardly, 

through almoſt her whole life, ata ſucceſſion of me- 

* lancholy and affecting objeAs, the loſs of all her 

* children, the misfortunes of relations and friends 

public and private, and the death of thoſe who were 

* deareſt to her. Her heart was as compaſſionate as it 

© was great; her affections warm even to ſolicitude 3 

© her friendſhip not violent or jealous, but rational 

© and perſebering. Her gratitude equal and conſtant 


© to the living, to the dead, boundleſs and heroical. 

What perſon ſoever ſhe found worthy of her eſteem, 

* ſhe would not give up for any power vn earth, and 
| * the 
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Dr her own deſerts but by ber idea of theirs; 
* as there was no merit which the 
* imitate, there was none which ſhe could envy. 
* Therefore her converſation was as far from detrac- 
tion, as her opinion was from prejudice or prepoſ- 
* ſefſion. As her thooghts were her own, ſo were her 
1 . * words, and ſhe was as ſincere in attering her judgment 
, 2 ſhe was impartial in forming it. She was a ſafe 
K companion, many were ſerved, none ever ſuffered by 
her acquaintance ? inoffenſive when provoked, when 
unprovolagd not ſtupid, but the moment her enemy cea- 
ſed to be hurtful, ſhe could ceaſe to act as an enemy, 
and indeed when forced to be ſo, the more a finiſhed 
one for having been long a making, and her proceeding 
with ill people was more ina calm and ſteady courſe like 
juſtice, than in quick and paſſionate onſets, like revenge. 
As for thoſe of whom ſhe only thought ill, ſhe con- 
fidered them not i much as once to wiſh them ill ; 
of ſuch her contempt was great enough to put a ſtop 
to all other paſſions that could hurt them. Her love 
and averſion, her gratitude and reſentment, her eſ- 
teem and negle& were equally open and ftrong, and 
alterable only from the alteration of the perſons who 
created them. Her mind was too noble to be in- 
ſincere, and her heart too honeſt to ſtand in need of 
it. So that ſhe never found cauſe to repent her con- 
duct either to a friend or an enemy. There re- 
mains only to ſpeak of her perſon, which was moſt 
2miably majeſtic. The niceſt eye could find no fault 
in the outward lineaments of her face, or proportion 
of her body. It was ſuch as pleaſed wherever ſhe had 
a defire it ſhould, yet ſhe never envied that of any 
other, which might better pleaſe in general In the 
fame manner as being content that her merits were 
eſteemed where ſhe defired they ſhould, ſhe never 
depreciated thoſe of any other that were efteemed 
or preferred elſewhere. For ſhe aimed not at a ge- 
neral eſteem, or a general love, where ſhe was not 
known, it was enough to be poſſeſſed of both where 
ſhe was. Having lived to the age of fixty-two 
years, not courting regard, but receiving it from all 
who knew her, not loving buſineſs, but diſcharging 
it wholly whereſover duty or friendſhip engaged her in 
it; not following greatneſs, but not declining to pay 
reſpect as far as was due from independence and 
difintereſt. Having honourably abſolved all the 
parts of life, ſhe forſook this world, where ſhe had 
left no act of duty or virtue undone, for that alone 
* where ſuch acts are rewarded, on the 13th day of 
* March 1742-3. | 
To this extraordinary performance there was ſab- 
joined the following memorandum. The above cha- 
rater was written by Mr Pope ſome years before her 
Grace's death. This coming out ſoon after Mr Pope's 


death, gave occaſion to Mr Warburton to publiſh it in 

his edition of that poet's works, with the following 

©) See remark note. We find by letter xix. of Pope's letters (65), that 
MM}. the Ducheſs of Bucks would have had Mr Pope draw 


her huſband's character, but though he refuſed this 
office, yet having in his Epiſtle-on the Characters of 
Women inſerted theſe lines, 


To heirs unknown deſcends the unguarded ſlore, 
Or wanders Heaven directed to the poor. 


Which are ſuppoſed to mark her out in ſuch a manner as 


* 
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moſt 
ſhire. 


and return her the copy. I did fo. 


, 7 „ * * 
D O'N. - © 
« . felf, that he held a lie in proſe or verſe 3 be the ſame, 
Her good will was wholly directed by all this together gave a handle to his enemies finge his 
* accident, not meaſured by the regard they proſeſſed death, to publiſh the following „ intitled, The 


CharaQter of Katharine, Ducheſs of Buckingham and 
Normanby, as written by him ; to which, in vindica- 
tion of the deceaſed Poet, we have ſubjoined 3 letter 
to a friend, that will let the reader fully into the 
hiſtory of the writing and publiſhing of this extraor- 
dinary character. That part of the letter which relates 
to this affair is as follows : 


* To James Moyſer, of Beverly, Eſq; . 


Bath, July 11, 1743. 
* I come now to anſwer your friend's queſtion, the 
whole of what he has heard of my writing & character 
of the old Duke of Bucks, is untrue, I don't re- 
member even to have ſeen it in MS. nor ever to have 
ſeen the pedigree, otherwiſe than after the Ducheſs had 
printed it with the Will, and ſent one to me, as I ſup» 
ſe ſhe did to all her acquaintance. I don't wonder 
it ſhould be reported I writ that character, after a 
ſtory which I will tell you in your eas, and to your- 
ſelf. There was another character written of her 
Grace by herſelf (with what help I know not) but ſhe 
ſhewed it to me in her blots, and preſſed me by all 
the adjurations of friendſhip to give her my fincere o- 
pinion of it. I acted honourably and did ſo. She 
ſeemed to take it patiently, and upon many exceptions 
which I made, engiged me to take the whole, and 
to ſelect out of it juſt as much as I judged might ſtand, 
{mmediately ſhe 
picked a quarrel with me, and we never ſaw each 
other in five or fix years. In the mean time ſhe ſhewed 
this character (az much as was extracted of it in my 
hand-writing) as a compotition of my own in her praiſe z 
and very probably it is now in the hands of Lord 
Hervey (66).” By this laſt paſſage, compared with what 
Mr Warburton obſerves, that the character was pub- 
liſhed by Mr Pope's enemies, we are led to fix the wri- 
ting of it upon his Lordſhip, who, it is well known, 
was one of the chief of Mr Pope's enemies. The Du- 
cheſs was interred by her own particular direction, with 
at leaſt equal funeral pomp to that of her huſband and 
ſon ; and by the ſame direction, her effigies in wax- 
work, adorned with jewels, ftands in Henry VIIth's 
chapel, in a cafe, ' which includes that allo of her 
daughter, Sophia Katharina Henrietta Sheffield ftanding 4 
by her fide. In the deſcription of his houſe, the Duke 
takes notice of the particular care that was taken in 
contriving it, ſo as to prevent all noiſe over his wife's 
head during the myſteries of Lucina. It has been ſaid, 
that he retained an eminent Phyfician, particularly 
{killed in that part of the art, at a large annual ſtipend, _ 
and at his death erected a moſt ſumptuous monument (67) (67) It viele ts 
to his memory in Weſtminſter · Abbey, with an inſcription 2 — 2 
written by himſelf. *Tisof his own conduct to this gen- dn at ececaing 
tleman he ſpeaks in his Eſſay on Volgar Errors, where 
he recommends a ſalary for life as a better method than 
fees. I almoſt doubt whether the whole profeſſion is 
rally here accuſed both of want of honeſty and 
ill, only to render the exception more conſpicuous. 
This, ſays he, is only the caſe in general, for I doubt 
not but ſome Phyficians are abler and honeſter than the 
reſt ; and I have myſelf had the experience of one, whoſe 
ſkill, honeſty, and friendſhip, has recovered the moſt 
valuable part of my family out gſhdangers in which we 
have almoſt deſpaired of and reſtored _— 


perfect health. 


(56) Pope's 
Works, by Way 
burton, Vol. 


SHELDONIGIIIZIWXTI Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the XVIIth century, a 
generous and munificent prelate, was born July 19. 1598. at Stanton in Stafford- 
He received the name of Gilbert from his godfather Gilbert Earl of Shrewſbury ; 


| 
4 2 2 A. to whom his father Roger Sheldon was then a menial ſervant (a), but deſcended from the 
3 II. col +162. ancient family of the Sheldons of Staffordſhire (5). In the latter end of the year 1613 | 
1 ; r he was admitted into Trinity-college in Oxford (c): and November 27. 1617. took the (% Wood, itt 
84 $eorethire, p. degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Maſter May 28. 1620 (4). He was elected (4) 14m Ft 
mY * Fellow of All- ſouls college in 1622. And about the ſame time taking holy orders, he 76. 
(5) From the became afterwards domeſtic Chaplain to Thomas Lord Coventry Keeper of the Great 
8 Scal, who gave him a Prebend of Glouceſter [4]: and finding him to be a man of parts, 


) Dr Br. Wil [ 


6 Who him @ Prebend of Glencefler.}) He | Lord Keeper exceedingly eſteemed him, and uſed his 
tts Cathedrals, ms halls ano is February 26. 1632, (2) The | ue nor dy i — relaing 10 the Church, 
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1163 · 
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1753, .o. vol. 
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the ad of May 1633, de was 
Middleſex, void By the 


Rectory of Newington 
compounder (5). 


D © N. 


recommended him tu King Charles I. ur 4 perdon well vere. in policiat 
42 
K 
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preſented' by his 
promotion of David Dolben ti the biſh ; 
He wa# alſo Nector of .Ickfofd in Buckinghamſhire d Archbiſhop Ladd 
in Oxfordſhire (g). 
November 11. 1628. he took the degree of J 

In March 1635, he was elected Warden of All. ſouls college (i). And 


4 — 


tales fe). 
of Flackney 


of 
gave him 
Having proceeded Bachelor of Divinity 

if Divinity June 25, 1634, as 


Wijeſty to the 


being eſteemed a learned man (t), was appointed Chaplain in ordinary to the King; be- 
came afterwards Clerk of his Cloſet ; and was deſigned by him to be made Maſter of the 


Savoy- Hoſpital, and Dean of Weſtminſter : 


Chaplains whom his Maj 
bridge, 


but his ſettlement in them was prevented 


fent for, to attend his Commiſſioners, at the Treaty of Ux- 
in February 1644, for their devotions, and for the other ſ-rvice of the Church, Commenrario- 
ir'd ; which could not be foreſeen (m). He argued 


. Lord Cla- 
rendon's Hit. 

edit. 1731, Sno. 
Vol. IV. p. 583. 


the civil wars (/). During theſe, he firmly adhered to the King, and was one of the {*) Cl. O. . 


chard ms Cone 
tin Codwini 


rum de Pra2full. 
vas, edit, 1741, 


there ſo earneſtly in favour of the Church of England, as drew upon him the envy and . 103. 
reſentment of the Parliamentarians, which they made him afterwards ſufficiently feel (#). os Sed Glut 
In April 1646, he was attending the King at Oxford, and witneſs to a remarkable vow 40% . 


made by his Majeſty [B], of which an account is given in the note. 
1647, as one of his Majeſty's Chaplains, at New 


of March, he was ejecte 


from his Wardenſhip of All fouls college, by the Parliame 


He alſo attended in 
et, and other places (o). The 


viſitors ; who forcibly took poſſeſſion of his lodgings, April 13. and impriſon'd him (),. 
with Dr Hammond, in Oxford, and elſewhere; to the end that their eminency in the 


univerſity might not hinder the intruders and rebels proceedings, 


and to keep them from Ox». I. i. P» 


aL. V. p 50. 


and Parl:am-nta- 
zoth 2 


ntary 42, 49, 50, 63. 


Hiſtory, Vol. 
VI. p. 14, 0, 


{p) Wos, Hiſt 
& 


Antiq. 


nt. 


attending on the King at the treaty in the iſle of Wight (3). He remained con fin'd above = , 493» 
fix months, and then the Reforming Committee ſet him at liberty, October 24. 1648, upon („% Wood, Ach. 
conCition that he ſhould never come within five miles of Oxford; that he ſhould-not 


to the King in the iſle of Wight; and that he ſhould give ſecurity to ap 


at fourteen days warning whenever cited (r) 


pear before them, 


Upon his releaſe, he retir'd to Saelſton in 


Derbyſhire, and among the reſt of his friends in Staffordſhire and Nottinghamſhire z 
whence, from his own purſe, and from collections made by him amongſt the Royaliſts, 
he ſent conſtant ſupplies of money to King Charles II. abroad, and follow'd his ſtudies . 1163. and 
and devotions *rill matters tended to a happy Reſtoration. I Palmer, the intruder into 
his Wardenſhip, dying March 4. 1659-60; he became of courſe Warden again, without # . 176. ans 


however taking repoſſeſſion, and continued fo *till the January following (s). 


He became 


then alſo poſſeſs'd of the Maſterſhip of the Savoy [C, which he kept *cill 1663. On 
King Charles the Second's return, he met his Majeſty at Canterbury, and was ſoon after 


made Dean of the Chapel royal; as alſo, upon biſhop Juxon's tranſlation to Canterbury, 


advanced in his room to the Biſhopric of London, and conſecrated October 28. 1660 (:) 
[D]. But in effect he governed the whole Province of Canterbury, by reaſon of Archbiſhop 
Juxon's great age and infirmities (u). He was likewiſe ſworn a privy Counſcllor (v). In 1661, 
the famous Conference between ſome of the Epiſcopal Clergy and Preſbyterian Divines, 7, b. 207. 
concerning alterations to be made in the Liturgy, was held at his lodgings in the Savoy e ws, aw. 
[Z]. His conduct there and afterwards, is blamed by the Preſbyterians [FJ. While he i. 116 


in many other buſneſſes of importance, in which 
that was nearly concerned. 'The Earl of Cla- 
rendon, from whom we have this icular, adds +, 
that when Dr Sheldon was Warden of All. 
Souls college in Oxford, he then was looked upon, as 
very equal to any preferment the Charch could yield, 
or hath ſince yielded unto him; and Sir Francis Wen- 
man would often ſay, when the Doctor reſorted 
converſation at the Lord Falkland's houſe, 
quently did, that Dr Sheldon 
* to be Archbiſhop of Can 


i! 


© able Fines and Rents as ſhall 'be ſet down by ſome 
« conſcientious perſons, whom I propoſe to chuſe with 
© all uprightneſs of heart, to direct me in this parti - 
* cular. And I moit humbly beſeech God to accept 
of this my Vow, and to bleſs me in the defign I 

have now in hand, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord 


Amen. 
8 CHARLES R. 
Oxford, April 13. 1648.“ 


This is a true Copy of the King's Vow, which was 
preſerv'd thirteen years under ground, by me 


1660. Aug. 21. Gilb, Sheldon 


[C] He became then alſo paſſeſi d of the Maſtenßis 
the Savoy.) The famous Conference, een 
and Preſbyterian Divines, in 1661, was 
holden in his Lodgings there ; and thence came to be 
diftingaiſh'd by the Name of the Savey- Conference. 
See below note [ 

[] And conſecrated October 28. 1660 His Cong? 


Commiſſioners, Biſhop Sheldon told the Preſbyterian 
Divines, * That not the , but They, had been 
© ſeekers of the Conference, and dar d Alterations 
$ in the Licwgy: Therefore, there was nothing pode 


col. 1163, 


(r) Wood, Hits 
& Antiq. L. L 
P. 411 


(s, Word, Ath. 


Hift. & Antiq. 


Uawv. Oron. L. 


Keanet's Ki- 
ſter and Chro- 


nicle, p. 221, 


Le Neve, a8 
above, p 180. 


(x) C-mplete 
Hiſt. of Eneland, 
Vol. III. edic. 


(3) Le Neve, - 


ale bears date Sepremb. 23. And he was elefied . be 
October che gth, — the 23d. and inftall'd by dies Rei, 
proxy November 3d (35). ang Ce net 0 
[E) Ins 1661, the famons Conference cosceruiag Neuer and 
alterations to be made in the Liturgy, w beld at Chronicle, N 
lodgings in the Savoy.) At the firſt ing of the 3” 
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(x) Idem, Hic. 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Onon, L. ii. p. 
234, 


y Wood, Ath. 
col. 1163, 1154, 
and Le Neve, as 
above, p. 182, 
195. 


( Le Neve, p. 
$7, 194. 


(2) Echard's 
H.f, of England, 
edir. 1707, fol. 
Vol. III. p. 142. 


2 Calamy's * 
Abridgment of 
R. Baster's Life, 
edit. 1713, Vol. 


I. p. 153, 154+ 
(5) Ibid. p. 177. 
See alſo Burnet's 
Hiſt. of his own 
Time, Vol. I. 
P- 251. 


(6) Calamy, ubi 
ſupra, p- 159+ 


(7) Calamy, p. 
171. 


8) Burnet's Hiſt. 
of his own Time, 
Vol. I. p. 268. 


(9) Hit. of his 
own Time, p. 
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- biſhop Juxon. As he had ſpent 
biſhop of London [H], fo did he now upon his archiepiſcopal ; 


9 8 H 

was Biſhop of London, be gave fi 
pairing, ſeven ' which ie bad f 
was tranſlated to the Archbi 


k 
fry 


Jace at Lambeth, where he rebwle-the Li 
longing thereto from the univerſity of Cam 


ſhogric of Canterbury [G}, vacant by the 
lange ſums upon hi 
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ring. the civil wars (x). * 225 


particularly upon his pa- 
(3), after having recovered the books be- 
. He alſo made an addition to it of ſeveral 


Books (z). But his moſt ſumptuous and conſiderable work, was the magnificent Theatre at 


Oxford [ 7], erected at his ſole expence; which was o 


1669 


pened with great ſolemnity July 9. 


In 1665, during the time of the great Plague, he firmly continued at Lambeth, 


notwithſtanding the extremity of the danger, and with his diffuſive charity preſerved great 


numbers alive that would otherwiſe have 


periſhed, Alſo by his affeing letters to all the 


Biſhops, he procured great ſums to be return'd out of all parts of his province (a). The 


ſame year, he was one of thoſe who promoted the Cor 


tion, or Five- mile · act (5). 


He is ſaid to have adviſed, among others, the removal of Lord Chancellor Clarendon 


(c) [XK]: And, in his room, he was elected, 


done till they had brought in all that they had ſay 
* againſt it in writing, and all the additional Forms and 
* Alterations which they defir'd.” The Minifters moved 
for an Amicable Conference, according to the Com- 
miſſion, as thinking it more likely to contribute to 
diſpatch, and to the anſwering the great end: Where- 
as, writing would be a tedious endleſs buſineſs, and 
prevent that familiarity and acquaintance with each 
others minds, which might facilitate concord. But 
Biſhop Sheldon abſolutely inſiſted upon it, That no- 
thing ſhould be done till all Exceptions, Alterations 
* and Additions, were brought in at once. And after 
ſome debate, it was agreed, * That they ſhould bring 
in all their Exceptions at one time, and all their 
* Additions at another time (4) — During the courſe 
of that Conference the Biſhop did not appear often, 
and engag'd not in all the diſputation, and yet was 
well known to have a principal hand in diſpoſing of 
all ſuch affairs (5). ; 

[F] His conduct there, and afterwards, is blamed 
by the Prrſbyterians.) They accuſe him af too much 
rigidneſs ; and tell the following ſto ies of him. —— 
* In the convocation holden in 1661. Dr Allen of 
Huntingdonſhire, clerk in that convocation, laboured 
with Him, to have the Liturgy ſo reformed, as that 
no ſober man might make exception. But Biſhop 
Sheldon deſir d him to forbear ; for, what ſhould be, 
was concluded on, or reſoly'd." (6) Likewiſe, 
That when the Lord Chamberlain Mancheſter told the 
King, while the Act of Uniformity was under debate, 
* He was afraid the terms of it were ſo rigid, that 
many of the Miniſters would not comply with it;“ 
The Biſhop, then preſent, replied, * I am afraid, they 
* will. Moreover, that he ſhould ſay, * Now we 
know their minds, we'll make them all Knaves if 
they conform (7). | 

Upon its being debated in Council, in Auguſt 1662, 
Whether the Act of Uniformity ſhould be punQually 
executed on the 24th of that month, or ſuſpended for 
a while: Our Biſhop preſſed the execution of it. 
England, ſaid he, was accuſtomed to obey laws: 
So while they ſtood on that ground, they were ſafe, 
and needed fear none of the dangers that ſeemed to 
© be threatened: He alſo undertook to fill all the va- 
* cant pulpits, that ſhould be forſaken in London, 
better and more to the ſatisfaction of the people, 
than they had been before: And he ſeemed to appre- 
* hend, that a very ſmall number would fall under 


© the deprivation, and that the groſs of the 


would conform. On the other hand, thoſe who led 
* the party took great pains to have them all ſtick to- 
* gether (8) —— Biſhop Parker relates this matter 
ſomewhat more, fully (9).—* The Council, faith he, 
* being held, Biſhop Sheldon came of his own accord 
© (for he was not yet called to the Privy-Council) and 
© pleaded for the Law, with that ſharpneſs 

that copious eloquence, and that — 

* that he did not ſo much , As 
* afſent of the King, the Duke, the Council, and all 


+ that were preſent, and almoſt even the petitioners ' 


* themſelves to his opinion. He told them, that 
* ſuſpenſion of the law came late, that by 
the command of that law he had ejected all who 
had not obey d it in his dioceſe the Sunday before, 
by which he had ſo provok'd their anger and hatred, 
: that if they were again reſtor d, he ſhould not live 
64H 


= 


December 20. 1667, Chancellor of the uni- 
| verſity 


* 
henceforward in a ſociety of Clergy, but in the jaws 
* of his enemies; neither could he dare to contradict 
* a law that was paſſed with ſo great approbation gf 
* all good men, ſo general a conſent of Parliament, 
* and with ſo much deliberation. And further, that 
* if at that time ſo ſacred a Law ſhould be repealed, 
* it would expoſe the lawgivers to the ſport and ſcorn 


of the faction. And laſtly, that the State and 


Church would never be free from diſorders and diſ- 
* turbances, if faftious men could extort whatever 
they defir'd by their impudence and importunity.” 

Our Prelate is alſo blamed by the Preſby terians, för 
a circalar Letter ſent by him to his ſuffragans, in 1670, 
for promoting the execution of the Conventicle · act 
(10). 

But a perſon highly provok'd, and very much in- 
jur'd, as he certainly had been, could not act with 
that coolneſs about matters which he thought of the 
utmoſt Importance, as his natural temper would have 
3 him to. And, after all, are his ſufferings to 

abſolutely forgotten? 

[G] In 1653. be was tranſlated to the Arcbbiſbopric 
of Canterbury.) The conge d":/lire was granted July 
14 and he was elected Auguſt 11. and confirm'd the 
31ſt of that month. 

[H] As be had ſpent large ſums upon his epiſcopal 
houſes whilft he was biſhop of Landon, &c.] He paid 
to the Lord Petre, for the purchaſe of London-houſe 
in Alderſgate-ſtreet, 5200 J. to ſerve as a Town-houſe 
to himſelf and — 2 in the room of his palace at 
the North - weſt corner of St Paul's — which 
had been deſtroyed by the great Fire. And he laid 
out on the repairs of his houſes at Fulham, Lambeth, 
and Croydon, 4500 J. (11). | 

[1} But his moſt ſumptuous and confiderable work 
Was magnificent Theatre at Oxford.) The 
learned and ingenious Dr Lowth, juſtly celebrates 
his Maunificence diſplayed in that noble edifice, 
in theſe elegant words. Quaid denique hoc ipſum 
* Theatrum, Viri graviſſimi atque ſanctiſſimi Gilberti 
* Sheldoni Cantuarienſis Archiepiſcopi fingulari conſtruc- 
tum Munificentia ? munus digrum auctore. quod 
cum intueor et circumſpicio, videor mihi in ipſa 
* Roma, vel in mediis Athenis, antiquis illis et cum 
* maxime florentibus, verſari ; nifi quod, fidenter hoc 
dico, neque Roma neque Athenz tale tantamque 
* Gymnaſium Maufis et Apolliai ſuo conſecratum un- 
« quam habuerunt———(12). 

LX] He is ſaid to have adviſed, 4 
removal of Lord Chancellor Clarendon:) Our author 
for this particular, is Biſhop Burnet (13) ; though in- 
deed his words are not very clear, but rather ambi- 

us. After ſaying, that King Charles II. had re- 
Bene Seals from Lord Clarendon ; he 
goes on thus. The King ſaid to the Lord Lau- 
f that he had talked of the matter with Shel- 
« don; and that he (14) convinced him, that it was 
© necefiary to remove Lord Clarendon from his poſt. 
And, as ſoon as it was done, the King ſent for 
Sheldon, and told him what he had done. But he 
* anſwered ing. i 
lige him to himſelf, he ſaid, Sir, I wiſh 
«« you would put away this woman — — — 
The King upon that replied ſharply, why e 
* never 22 him of that ſooner, but took thts 
5s occaſliott now to ſpeak of it. Lauderdale ws 
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pounds tw Chrilt's-church in, Oxiogd, arg. 


I 2 | 


is epiſcopal houſes whilſt he was 


others, the 


2 


(10) See Com- 
= Hiſtory, 
ol. III. p. 231, 
and Calamy's 
Ab: idgment, 
Vol, I. p; 328. 


(11) Le Neve, 
as above, p. 197 


(12) Lowth O- 
ratio Crewiana, 
inter Przletioncs 
Academicas, Þ+ 
362. 


(13) Hiftory of 
his own Time, 
Vol. I. p. 35+ 
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% Wool, Ath. verſity of Oxford (d). The we mn he loſt-the Kiog's confidence for adviſing him 

co 1163; , to put away his miſtreſs Barbara Villiers, and could never recover it again (e). On the 

$i. Own L. 31ſt of July 1669, he reſigned the place of Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and 

i. 7 1 retired from public buſineſs ; with the inward ſatisfaction of having ſerved the univerſity 

I me, a with as much affection, and a munificence almoſt equal to any of his predeceſſors (f). r 

bye, T 155. For the laſt years of his life, he reſided chiefly at his palace of Croydon (g). Having nern 

I. Neve, as filled the ſee of Canterbury with great honour and reputation for adove fourteen years, be above, Vol. III. 

85. dyed at Lambeth, November 9. 1677, in the eightieth yeat of his age and, according “ 34% 
to his own direction, was buried in Croydon- church in Surrey (b) : where 2 ſtately monu- ( U were, . 
ment was ſoon after erected to his memory | L], by his nephew and he.” Sir Joſeph 190. 
Sheldon, then lately Lord Mayor of London, ſon of his elder brother Ralph Sheldon of % Weed 408 
Stanton (i). His works of piety and charity were many [M]. And the reſt of his Cha- 1 ee, el. 


rafter is given below [N]. He never publiſhed any thing but A Sermon preached — 1163. 
4 ore 


* he had all this from the King: And that the King this diſtinguiſhing ſtyle, To my old and faithful ſer* 
and Sheldon had gone into ſuch expoſtulations upon wvazt. 
* it, that from that day forward Sheldon could never [VI 4nd the reft of his character is given below.] 
© recover the King's confidence.” It is thus drawn by Dr Samuel Parker, Biſhop of Ox- 
[L] Where a flately monument was ſoon after erected ford, = ä — 3 (1 7) . * He was a r 
to bis memory. The inſcription u n it begins thus. man oudt ity ; t thou e was ver\ ED 
} . * * affiduous at Prayers, yet he did — ſet ſo . _—_ 


n 


* 


3669 


* 


(f) 


of his own 
« Fortiter & Suaviter. value upon them as others did, nor regarded ſo Time, hook l 

« Hic jacet * much Worſhip as the uſe of Worſhip, placing the 

5 8 * chief * of religion in the practice of a 2 

Gilbertus a 1 * life. In his daily diſcourſe he cautioned thoſe about 

* Antiqua Sheldoniorum familia * him, not to deceive themſelves with an half religion, 

In Agro Staffordienſi natus z nor to think that divine Worſhip was confined within 

* the walls of the Church, the principal part of it 

Then, after giving an account of his education and ; — without nw ugg — in being con- 

8 38 on thus to his character. verſant with mankind. men led an upright; 

PS TIO « ſober, chaſte life, then and not il then they mighe 

Vir 6 — upon themſelves as Religious; otherwiſe it 

22 _ "AY would fignify nothing what form of religion bad 

* Omnibas negotiis par, omaibus titulis ſuperior: . men followed, or whos Qrcd they — 

* In rebus adverſis magnus, in proſperis bonus, Therefore having ſpoken to this effect, he added 

« Utriuſq; Fortunæ Dominus. with a — . and — *. well, 3 re- 

8 | « joice.—— His advice to young Noblemen and Gen- 

Tanperam 3 * tlemen, who by their parents commands reſorted 

* Literatorum Patronus, « daily to him, was always this; Let it be your prin- 

Eccleſiæ Stator. « cipal care to become honeſt men, and afterwards be 

De tanto Viro c 2 devout and religious as you will. No Piety will 

a 8 © be of any advantage to yourſelves or any body elſe, 

* Pauca dicere non expedit, multa non opus eſt. * unleſs you are honeft and moral men. He had a great 

« Noruat Præſentes, Poſteri vix credent.” | 


« averſion to all pretences to extraordinary Piety, which 


! N covered real diſhoneſty; but had a ſincere affection for 
i. e. a man equal to any buſineſs, ſuperior to all titles: 


: « thoſe, whoſe religion was attended with integrity of 
Great in adverſity, good in proſperity, maſter of good « manners. His worthy notions of religion weeting 
and bad fortune. The father of the poor, the patron «< with an excellent temper in him, gave him that 
of the learned, the watchman, or defender of the «© even Tranquillity of mind, by which he was ftill 
Church, &c. 6 himſelf, and always the ſame in adverſity as well as 

[M] His works of piety and charity were many.] « in proſperity; and neither over-rated nor deſpiſed 
Behdes what he laid out in purchaſing Loxdon-bouſe, life, nor feared nor wiſhed for death, but lived 
and repairing his Epiſcope/ houſes, as mentioned . agreeably to himſelf and others. From this Tran- 
above in note [HI, he gave for repair of St Paul's . quillity of Mind naturally aroſe a courteous beha- 
church, before the fire 2169 J. 17 f. 10 4. and after . yiour. His Converſation was eaſy ; he never ſent 
the fire 2000 /. He gave, for the augmentation . any man away diſcontented ; among his domeſtics 
of Vicarages belonging to his ſee, a hundred and forty « he was both pleaſant and grave, = governed his 
pounds @ year, for which he abated in his fines to the « family with authority and courteſy, His Gene- 
value of 1680 J. and all the leaſes being expired when rofity was ſuch, that befides what he did in a pri- 


he was made Biſhop, upon the renewal of them, he . vate condition, (in which he redeemed the family 
abated in his fines above fixteex thouſand pounds more, « eftate, which his elder brother had waſted, for the 
for the augmentation of ſmall livings. He ex- « children of the deceaſed,) after he was advanced to 
pended upon the building of the Theatre at Oxford « the epiſcopal throne he laid out thirty ſeven thou- 
14470 4. 115. 11 4 and gave the univerſity 2000 J. ſand pounds in works of Charity and Piety, and yet 
beſides,” 4 buy land, for keeping it in perpetual re- « managed his own affairs with ſuch prudence, that 
air. He gave for the finiſhing of All- ſouls-col- « he left a conſiderable eſtate and a great deal of ready 
— chapel, and Trinity-college chapel in Oxford, « money to his heirs, and at the ſame time beqeathed 
and repairing Lichfield-cathedral 450 /. In his « to every one of his ſervants large penſions for their 
will, he bequeathed to pious and charitable uſes i 500 J. . lives. Biſhop Burnet does not give him 
Out of which he appropriated to All ſouls-college 300/. « able a character (18) : It is as follows.——* Sheldon (13) m_—_ ry 
Trinity- college 100/, both in Oxford. To Canter- « yas efteemed a learned man before the wars: But he Kd — 
bury-cathedral 100 J. To the poor at Lambeth 50 J. « „s now engaged ſo deep in politics, that ſcarce 
4 
s 
4 


at Croydon 40 J. To St John's hoſpital at Canterbury « any prints of what he had been remained. He was 
100 J. and to that of St Nicolas Harbledown near 2 very dextrous man in buſineſs, had a great quick- 
Canterbury 100]. —— In ſhort, we are aſſured, that « geſs of 


4 f apprehenſion, and a very true judgment. 
(15) Le Neve, from the time of his being Biſhop of London to that . He was a generous and charitable man. He had a 


2 above, h. 298 of his death, it a in his book of accounts, « great pleaſantneſs of converſation, perhaps too 
193, Kc. that upon publick, pious and charitable uſes he had « great. He had an art, that was peculiar to him, 
Wood, Ach. col, beſtowed fixty fix thouſand pounds (15). But, accord- ligi 

1164. ing to others (16), be diſpoſed to publick pious uſes, 
(36) W. Ken- in acts of munificence and charity (in his life, or by 
nett's Caſe of his laſt will and teſtament) the ſum of ſeventy two 
Impropriationg, #G0uſand pounds, as atteſted by his Treaſurer — 
Pe 257% Snow Eſq; to whom he left a legacy of 1000 J. under 
VOL. VI. No. 306. Ps 
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) See Mr 
billingworth's 
Life by Mr Des 
Maizeaur, edit. 
Lond. 1725, 
$vo. p. 7$—103. 
and the article 
CHILLING. 
WORTH 


[Wretran), 
0%) Ibid, p. 192. 


cd es Mis... N 


SHELDON. SHERBURNE. 


fore the K 


* Thankſgiving for the happy Return of 
4to. Win the renowned Chiltingworth 
means of penſuadin 
of England (+) [0] 


* look on him as a wiſe and H oneſt Clergyman.”—— 
ſewhere he intimates (1%, that he was a man of no 
great ſtrifneſs. 

But the Reader vii be pleaſed to remember, That, 
fince our unhapr”, civil wars, every man of eminence 
hath born . qouble character, according to people's 
Paſſions and Prejudices. 

1 And was the chief means of perſuading that 
great man to ſubſcribe the Thirty nine Articles of the 
Church of England.) Among Mr H. Wharton's MSS. 
in the Library at Lambeth, there are minutes of a 
Letter of Dr Sheldon to Mr Chillingworth, (as is ſup- 
poſed) which though printed already by Mr Des Mai- 
zeaux, and in the General Dictionary, we ſhall here 
preſent the Reader with, from an exact taken 
from the original by an ingenious Friend. is as 
follows ; 


It was ina third 
perſon elſe I ſhould 
not have told you 
what I did 

I muſt deal plain- 
ly with you, I am 
much afraid it will 
ruin you here and 
not advantage you 
at the laſt day 


God forbid I ſhould perſuade 
any to do againſt his conſcience, 
be in itſelf good or bad, it 
muſt be a fin to him. _— 


Accordinge] if not againſt. for 
"tis accordinge to Scripture that 
the church hath power to efta- 
bliſh ceremony or doctrine if 
occaſion require, not againſt the 
Scripture 
The end of theſe general forms 
of prayer. if capable of any 
conſtruction true againſt the pa- 


no evangelical counſells as the 
piſts ſuch as preſuppoſe a ful - 
Filing of the law and going be- 
yond it to fatisfy and merit for 
us that accordinge to Scripture 
in this ſenſe the article con- 
demns them. confider it well. 
No ſoch offeringe of X* in 
the Scripture where will you 
find it once offered for all in 
that manner they did it againſt 
whom the article was fram'd, 


mg at Whitehall, upon June the 28th 1660, 
his Majeſty,” 
he had a 

g that great man to ſubſcribe the Thirty nine articles of the Church 


being the Day of Solemn 
on Pfalm xviii. 49. Lond. 1660. 
intimacy, and was the chief 


taken with all aggravating cir- 
cumftances of — pre- 
fence. —— as if another fati(- 
faction for fin the conſequences 
that may be drawn from tran- 
ſubſtantiation will amount to 
little leſs than blaſphemy 

Works done by bare nature 
are not meritorious ds congrue. 
nature of fin they muſt have if 
fin be in them and fo it is for 
malum ex qualibet cauſa unleſs a 

t Pelagian You may 
give it a fayre and [not legible] 
true interpretation. 

Upon theſe reaſons I pre- 
ſume did that reverend prelate 
Andrews and that learned 
Mountague ſubſcribe when they 
publicly taught evangelical 
councells in their writings what 
you have writ to me in a third 
perſon be not too forward 
over poſſeſs d with a ſpirit 
of contradition. — thus you 
may N 


On the back 
Sheldon's hand - written (I 
poſe) for Chillingworth. * 


The Reader may obſerve, that theſe are only half- 
_— qpwengy A _— or rather hints ; out of 
which, in part, might afterwards - 
have drawn up a letter to Mr —— . . 

In the General Dictionary, tis ſaid, that In the 
* catalogue of the manuſcripts of Mr Wharton drawn 


* up by himſelf, we find that one of the volumes (20) (200 MS. M. x 
contained 4 litter of Dr Sheldon to Mr Chilling- 93% 


* worth to ſatisfy bis ſcruples about ſubſcribing ; but 
* we can give no account of that letter, having not 
* ſeen it.” Upon examination, inſtead of a Letter, it 
appears to be only thoſe confus d hints, or minutes, 
here given. 


SHERBURNE [Sir EpwaR D] a learned and ingenious Writer in the XVIIch cen- 


tury, was deſcended from an ancient and genteel family of his name at Stonyhurſt in Lan- 
<br, Bet- caſhire, But his grandfather Henry Sherburne becoming a retainer to Corpus Chriſti 
— 1 college in Oxford (a) ſettled there, and had iſſue among other children, Edward Sherburne, 
2 hooſe oppoire who being made Clerk of the Ordnance, reſided in Goldſmith's-rents, near Red-croſs-ſtreet, 
jo Merton pct., in the Pariſh of St. Giles Cripplegate, London, where the ſubje& of the preſent memoir 


bly dwelt in it. was born, on the 18th of September, 1618. He received the firſt part of his education 
Fal- Gg, from Mr Thomas Farnabie [A] who then taught a grammar-ſchool in Goldſmith's rents: 


Vol. II. col. 6 59. 


I 


[1] Mr Thema: Farnabie.] This gentleman who Martock in Somerſetſhire, and taught the 
(1) Ach. Oxon, WE are told was the moſt noted ſchoolmaſter of his ſchool there for ſome time with good —4 2 
Vol. II. cal. time, deſerves, on account of the importance of that pears from hence, that in the year 1646. there was 
had 


= and neighbourhood, many that 
was 
(z) His grandfa- emmon incidents. He was the fon of Thomas Far- 
ther was fome nabe, Carpenter of London, (2) where he 
3 8 in Merton 
and bis in 1590. being a youth of great 
— 1 2 of the Fellows, Mr Thomas 


104, 105. 


— 
— to ing weary of ſcipline, he found a way 
ſerve thoſe Fel. to leave them, and went with Sir Francis Drake and 


2 _— a> 
s ® 


ceptor dying 


laces in that kingdom, 


being a papiſt, was ejected by warrant from 


neſſes in the city, he removed about 1636, to Seven- 
oak in Kent, having purchaſed an eſtate at Olford in 
that neighbourhood. Here he kept a boarding-ſchool, 
and taught the ſons of ſeveral noblemen and gentle- 
men, was greatly eſteemed, grew rich, purchaſed an 
eſtate there alſo, and another near Horſham in Suſſex. 
Upon the dawning of the civil war he was deemed ill af- 
fected to the parliament party (5), and being afterwards 
ſuſpected to have favoured the rifing of the country for 
the —_ about Tunbridge in 1643, he was impriſoned 
firſt in Newgate, and thence put on board a ſhip, it 
being then moved in the Houſe of Commors to ſend 
him to America; but that motion being at laſt re- 
— may jected, he was removed to Ely-houſe in Holbourn, 
be ken in Sal» where he remained for about a year before his death, 
mon's Chron. which 12 in 1647. He was buried in the 
Hift. under chancel of the church at Sevenoak, with this epitaph 
2641. over his grave. P. M. Viri ornatiſimi Thome Far- 
nabii Armigeri. Cauſe olim Regie, reique publice, ſed 
literarie, vindicis acerrimi. Qbiit 12, 1647. 


Vatibus hic ſacris qui lux Farnabius olim, 
Vate carens ſaxo nunc fine luce jacet. 


By his firſt wife Suſan, daughter of John Pierce of 
Launcells in Cornwall, he had a ſon named John, 
who became a Captain in the King's army ; to this 
ſon he left his eſtate in Suſſex, where he lived in 
eſteem, dying about 1673. By his ſecond wife Anne, 
daughter of | 
had ſeveral children, one of which was named Fran- 
cis, to whom he left his eſtate at Kippington, in the 
Cent, 6. Lond. Pariſh of Sevenoak, where he was living about 1700, 
1616, in cent, in good repute. To him we are indebted for ſeveral 
tert. num, 74+ Ppazticulars in this narrative, as Mr. Wood informs 
who gives Mr Farnabie for the chief Grammarian, 
(7) In libro wo Rhetorician, Poet, Latiniſt, and Grecian of his time, 
cul ef: E-. and tells us, that out of his ſchool there iſſued more 
Hecatontoides Churchmen and ſtateſmen than from any other ſchool 
dur. Lond, taught by one man in . His memory is celebrated 
1627, by authors, as John Dunbar (6), Richard 

(7), and others. He publiſhod ſeveral books 
at London, for the uſe of ſchools, among which are 
Nate ad Fuvenalis & Peri Satyras, 1612. 8vo. 
Note ad Seneca tragedias (8), 1613. 80. Note 
ad Martialis Epigrammata, 1615. 8vo. Genev. 1623. 
1633. Kc. in 12mo. Note ad Laciani Pharſalia, 
1618, 810. Index Rhetoricus ſcholis & inflitutioni te- 
107 ionis tatis accommodatus, 1625. 80. Phraſes ora- 


in 1641, 
he ſaid it was bet- 
ter to have . 
King than ive 
hundred. The 
deſign of this 


(6) In Epigram, 


(3) Owen the 
Epigrammatiſt, 
with whom our 
author had a 
friendly acquain- 
tance, hath cele- 
brated this piece, 
in Append, Epigr. 
num. 10, 


S HE RR UR N E. 
And upon that eminent maſter's removal to Sevenoak in Kent in 1636, Mr Sherburne en- 
gaged his uſher, Mr. Charles Aleyn (), a very ingenious gentleman, who had been bred 
at r in Cambridge (e), to inſtruct his fon in his own houſe. But his 
in 1640, it was reſolved to ſend his 

years of age, to compleat his education by travel 
went to France about Chriſtmas the ſame year, and having vi 


was preparing to ſet out for Italy, whe the unha e © 
is father's illneſs brought —4 — * The old 4 Ppy news o 


many weeks, However upon his death, which happened a few days 
1641, his ſon ſucceeded to the Clerkſhip of his Mateſty's 3 


granted to him on the gth of February following (4). But the 
did not ſuffer his continuance in this poſt: V 


found too firmly attached to the wars, þ intereſt for the de 
the Houſe of Lords, in April or May 1642. 
was alſo committed to the cuſtody of the black rod, and lay there at great expence *till Oc- 
tober, when regaining his liberty, he immediately betook hi 
__— his loſs in the beſt manner he was then able, by making him commiſſary- general 
of the artillery. In that poſt he ſerved-his Majeſty at the Battle of Edge-hill the ſame 
month, and attending him afterwards to Oxford, was there created maſter of arts on the mift»ke, and 
2oth of December. This ſituation was very favourable to Mr Sherburne's taſte and turn 
to letters, and he made ule of the opportunity it gave him to proſecute his ſtudies [B] with 


John Howſon, Biſhop of Durham, he — oated in March 1645, near Stow on the Woald 


(a) Our author began the war with an attack upon Booker, in a pi 


= y 

6 %- 

9 
—_— 


(5) Dr Alexand-+ 
Gill was an ofher 
to Mr Farnabie, 
before he ſuccer- 


ded his father a8 
bead Matter of 


| pupil, who was now two and twent 
ling into ** parts. Accordingly 
ted the moſt conſiderable 


Athen. Onon, 
Vol. II. col. 24. 


(c) He wrote 

X two porms, one 
before Chriſtmas — — 

the patent being 1,4 Fedier, and 

condition of the times the other The 


pon the breaking out of the civil war he was vio 20 b. 
ſigns of the oppoſite party, and Bug of Bot 


worth. Ptinted 
He at Lond. 1633. 


gentleman did not ſurvive his return 


{d) In Wool's 
Fafti, col. 18. 
It is printed 

5 Feb. 13 Car. | © 
which muſt be a 


mſclf to his royal maſter, who 


probably of the 
preſs, unleſs the 
grant Was 2 te- 
verfonary ona 
advantage, 


toriæ elegantiares & poetice, 1618. gro. Sth edit. 
Florilegium epigrammatum Grecorum eorumgue Latin 
verſu a variis redditorum, 1629. 8vo. Note ad Vir- 
gilium, 1634. 8yo. Nota in Terentium, 12mo. Note 
in Ovidii Metamorph. libres 12, 12mo. and again in 
1677, &c. Syflema Grammaticum, 1641. 8vo. Index 
Rhetoricus & Oratorius cum formulis Oratoriis & indice 
tico, 1646. 8yo. Phraſeelogia Anglo-Lat. Bvo. Ta- 
le Grace lingua, 4to. Syntaxis in &vo. Epiſtolæ 
—＋ 1 "ed bis fad Oxford.) As ſeveral Vol H. col. 68 
ecuted bi. es at Oxford. 5 nern 
others 4d. 0 our Antiquary, — among the reſt, to 686, incluſive. 
particularly mentions Captain or Sir George Wharton, (9) The 
as having a place as well as Mr Sherburne in the artillery h, 2 
at Oxford: we ſhall therefore take this opportunity of The frſt fix only 
ſupplying what may be thought an omiſſion in the ar- were printed un- 
ticle of Lilly the aftrologer, by the following account, — that anagram. 
in which will be found ſome entertaining incidents. * — meg 
Mr Wood informs us ®, that Sir George was de- fcopions, or Al- 
ſcended from an ancient and genteel family in Weſt- manacks, and 
moreland, and born at Kirby Kendal in that county, me out in 800. 
April 4, 1617, ſpent ſome time as a ſojourner at Oxford Tom 4d to 
in 1633, and after; then retiring to his patrimony, he ,rinced ax 
cultivated his genius for aſtronomy, being aſſiſted by Works, 
William Milbourne, curate at Branſepeth, near Durham, 
and publiſhed almanacks by the name of George Na- + Gadbury by 
worth (9) ; but upon the growing rebellion he turned ae lays 
all his inheritance into money, and raiſed a gallant wg rang 
of horſe in his Majeſty's ſervice. After ſeveral Preface to Sir 
enerous hazards of his perſon in battle, he was at laſt George's Works, 


in Glouceſterſhire, where the valiant Sir Jacob Aſtley (10) His Alma- 
was taken priſoner, and Sir George received ſeveral 2*cks were ſea- 
ſcars of honour which he carried to his grave. Upon eue, 
this misfortune he retired to Oxford to his Majeſty, geaing on the 
who, in recompence of his loſſes, made him treaſurer times and perſons 
and paymaſter to the artillery under Sir John Heydon. of the rebels, as 
Here at leiſure hours he followed his ſtudies, was en- 88 . 
tered of Queen's college, and might have been created gimp was dis 
Maſter of Arts, but neglected it F. After the ſurrendry Mercurius Elen- 
of Oxford, he retired to London, and, living pri- chus, begun in 
vately, wrote ſeveral ſmall pieces for a livelihood — 8 
But theſe giving offence to the then prevailing powers fg of 2 
(10), he was often ſeized and impriſoned, as in the members of the 
Gatehouſe, Weſtminſter, Newgate, and at length in Houſe of Com- 
Windſor Caftle, when, being further threatened, he 
found a friend in Lilly the „though his an- 
tagoniſt in that art («). After the Reſloration he be- 
came treaſurer and paymaſter to the office of ordnance, 


generouſly 


my, con to 
the lf denying 
ordinance, Sc, 


intituled, Mercurio-celica Maftix 2 (s) This Cover 


or, an Anticaveat to all ſuch as have heretofore had the misfortune to be cheated and deluded by that great and wer is well known 
traiterous impoſtor, John Booker, in an anſwer to his frivolous pamphlet, entituled Mercarizs Cælichs: or, 
Caveat to all the People of England 

ment upon his Majeſty's 
and Lilly, This piece 


march 
being ſent 


- Oxon. 1644, in 4to. The blow was ſeconded 
from Oxford, 7 of May, 1645, 4to. wherein he fell 
from Oxford to Sir Samuel Luke (a), Governor of Newport-Pagnel, 


+=: 2 
in his Aſtrological Judg- perhaps Butler 
ſeverely both on Booker might take the 
Was hint of Wha- 


preſented cum's name from 


he St Paol's-ſchool. . 


e 
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of communication as a malignant. 


() Wood's Faſti, 
ol. I. col. 2 


preſented to Lilly, who publiſhed an anfwer to it, together with his Starry Meſſenger, the ſame year (5). In 
return to which, Sir George, in his Almanack for that year, called Lilly a» impudent and ſenſeleſs fellows. 
. Hereupon Lilly, who had been more inclined before to the intereſts of the King, now devoted himſelf entirely 
to the Parliament, and made repriſals upon Sir George, in his Almanack for the ſame year; wherein, from the 
King's nativity, he prediQted his fatal overthrow at Naſeby, in theſe words: f now [in June] we fight, a wic- 


Sir George concluded the conteſt by a 2 ſtorm, in a piece intituled, Merlini 
or, The Errors, Miftakes, &c. of Mr William Li 


tory flealeth upon us (c). 
Anglici Errata : 
that year. 


(5) Lilly's Hiſtory of his ewn Life, p. 45. Lilly is Butler's Sidrophel, who, upon the approach of Hudibras, accofts his man thus : 


Whacum, quoth he, look yonder, ſome 
To try or vic our art are come. 


Upon which Dr Grey obſerves, that Lilly being acquaiated with Luke, from thence, and the Knight's figure, he might well know 


kim at a diſtance. (e) Ibid. p. 40. 
generouſly. repaid Lilly's courteſy, and out of the gains 
of his place having raiſed money to purchaſe an eſtate, 
he was created a Baronet, by patent dated December 
31, 1677, which title deſcended to his fon and heir, 
Sir Polycarp Wharton. He died at his houſe in En- 
field, Middleſex, Auguſt 12, 1681, leaving behind 
him the character of a moſt loyal and generous cava- 
lier, ſays Mr Wood, who further tells us, that Sir 
George was always eſteemed the belt aſtrologer that 
wrote the Ephemerides of his time, and went beyond 

(+1) See ome Lilly and Booker (11), the idols of the vulgar ; was a 

— Bege companion, a witty droll, and a waggiſh poet. 

ker in Lilly'* ©” Beſides his aſtrological pieces, be publiſhed ſeveral 

| others: the greateſt part of his pieces were reprinted in 
1683,8vo, by John Gadbury, the almanack-maker, who 
being born at Wheatly, near Oxford, in 1627, and bound 
apprentice to a Taylor in that city, left his maſter after 
the great fire there in 1644, and having a natural ge- 
nius to almanack-making, improved it at London, 
under Lilly, and afterwards ſet up that trade, jointly 

(13) Ach. Oxon. with it's conſort of fortune-tel!ing, for himſelf (12). 

ol. II. col. 686. One of our author's aſtrological pieces, intituled, The 
cabal of the twelve houſes, from Morinus (13), has a 

(13) The Latin recommendation annexed to it, figned William 

tirle is, A/troze- Oughtred, and dated October 16, 1659, in theſe terms. 

„ * The cabal of the celeſtial houſes, both for the num- 


Cabala detect᷑ a. 1 g . 
4 ber thereof, and for their fignification, moſt accurate- 
— an, «oa ly here firſt deſcribed by the learned author, being the 


dered thus: The © grandeſt ſcience aſtrological, I do very much applaud 
Myſteries of the « and admire, as having not thought that ſo much rea- 
Aﬀronomical « fon, and ſach natural correſpondencies, could have 


Heoks revaakd. . been hed in divers of theſe ſublime myſteries” We 
therefore take this firſt opportunity of acknowledging 

(14) Viz. in our miſtake in that eminent Mathematician's article (1 4). 
remark [NJ, Morinus, or John Baptiſt Morin, who was born in 
_ France, in 1583, was undeniably one of the moſt in- 
fatuated aſtrologers of his time; he aſcribed all kinds 

of events to the influence of the ftars; he even took 

a diſguſt to Phyſic, to which he was bred, becauſe of 

the uncertainty he found in it, and applied himſelf to 

Aftrology, as abſolutely certain; and it is certain he 

made a good hand of the trade ; for be acquired a for- 

* About 180 J. tune of 4000 livres ® a year by it, which was a great 
Rerling. _ eſtate at that time, and had a penſion of 2000 livres 
| ſettled upon bim by Cardinal Mazarin. It is worth 
obſerving, that he incurred the like ridicule to that of 

(15) Se bis ar- his brotber Aſtrologer Lilly (15). The flory is this: 
Ty » — Morin having ſucceeded Mr Sinclair in the poſt of Re · 


gius Profeſſor of Mathematics in 1630, reſolved to ſuc- 
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advantage, as far as the duties of his poſt would permit, in which he continued to ſerve 

his royal maſter with unintermitting fidelity, during the four years of the civil wars. 

Upon the ſurrendry of Oxford to the Parliament in June 1646, he went to London, 
where he was entertained by a near relation, John Povey, Eſq; at his chambers in the 

Middle Temple. He was now reduced to the ſtate of a perfect philoſopher, and carried 

all his poſſeſſions about bim, his eſtate being feized by the 
dered, and all his perſohal effects and houſehold goods 
ample and very valuable collection of books. And he was, even in this privacy, till 
perſecuted with frequent midnight ſearches, and proclamation baniſhments out of the lines 
In this diſtreſsful condition he felt the uſe and ad- 
vantage of his learning; to this dernier reſort he recurred, and had now the happineſs to 
meet with his kinſman the learned and ingenious Thomas Stanley, Eſq; who was a ſuf- 
ferer in the ſame cauſe, and had taken up his reſidence in chambers near thoſe of Mr Povey. 
This was the firſt time they had ſeen one another (e), and the enjoyment became exqui- 
** ſite, by an unreſerved communication and a lucky affinity of ſtudies. Our author had not 
long finiſhed a collection of poems and tranſlations, upon which this friend wrote an ex- 
cellent copy of commendatory verſes [C]; when Sir George Savile, afterwards Marquis 


antiroyaliſts, his houſe plun- 
carried off, among which was an 


of . 


y's new Ephemeris for 1647, printed in 


Hud. Part III. Cant. Hi. J. 488, 489. 


ceed him in his bed and money alſo, the widow being 
left rich. Accordingly he was upon his way to viſit 
the lady, in that defign, for the firſt time ; when he 
was ſtruck with great conſternation, on finding the 
gate hung with black, and learning from the neigh- 

rs, that the perſon he was enquiring after would 
ſoon be interred (16). Surely he had not conſulted (16) Buyle's 
ge — ſet out, or elſe he had not caſt his — 
gure right. 

[C] His relation to Mr Stanley was endeared by an 
affinity of fludies, c.] The relation between them 
probably aroſe by Sir Edward's mother, Frances, the 
ſecond daughter of John Stanley, ſome time of Roydon- 
Hall in the county of Eſſex, Eſq; deſcended from the 3 
Stanleys of Houghton in Cheſhire (17). The affi- (47) Soit vis 
nity of their ſtudies appears from the fruits of bags it Gout 
them, eſpecially in this interval. Mr Stanley's may Lancaſhire. 
be ſeen in his article; and thoſe of our author are, 
(1.) Medea, @ tragedy. Lond. 1648, vo, tranfla- 
ted from the Latin of Seneca into Engliſh verſe, 
with annotations. (2.) Seneca's Anſwer to Lacilius 
his Quære, Why good men ſuffer misfortunes, 
ſeeing there is a divine Providence? Lond. 1648. 
The tranſlation is in Engliſh verſe, and was dedicated 
to King Charles the Firſt, during his captivity in the 
Iſle of Wight, who moſt graciouſly approved and ac- 
cepted it . (3.) Salmacis, Lyrian and Sylvia, For- 
aten Lydia, The Rape of Helen, A Comment thereon, 
with ſeveral other poems. Lond. 1651, 8ro. The 
firſt three are tranſlations in verſe from the Italian of 
Preti, the French of St Amand, and the Italian of 
Morino, 'The Rape of Helen is from the Greek of 
Coluthus, and the annotations to it diſcover an ample 
fund of learning, which is very ingeniouſly applied. 
The Greek poet was a native of Lycopolis in the The- 
baide, and flouriſhed under the empire of Anaſtaſius, 
between 491 and 518, All we have left of him is 
this 


For that 
we have ta 
this opport 
of ſupp y in 
ſome meaſ 
the omiſſic 
bis article 
proper pla 


® 14, ibid. 


Dear friend, I queſtion, nor can yet decide, 
Whether thou more art my delight or pride. 
And 


+ Ethica, p. l 54+ 


For that reaſon 
we have taken 
this opportunity 
of ſupp'ying, ia 
ſome meaſure, 
the cmiſſion of 
bis article in it's 
proper place, 


was Thomas Savile of Lupſet, whoſe 


(19) Baronet 

of Fagan, Vol 
+ p. 162, & ſeq. 
edit, 1741, «1 


And the compliment had been firſt paid by our author, 
in ſome verſes to Mr Stanley, on bis inimitable poems, 
which were likewiſe publiſhed in 1651. They end 
thus : | 


If *bove all laurels then thy merits riſe, 

What can this ſprig (which while tis offer'd dies) 
Add to the wreath that does adorn thy brows ? 
No bays will ſuit with that but thy own bows F. 


The reſt of Mr Sherburne's book is divided into 
what he calls Ludicra and Ethica, the former of which 
might have been entitled Love Poems, as well as 
Mr Stanley's, all the original pieces being ſuch ; and in 
them he has ſhewn himſelf a great maſter of the ryth- 


mus: in the variety of his meaſures he even rivals 


Horace. The reſt are tranſlations from Theocritus, 
Horace, Martial, Auſonius, Marino, and fome others. 
The laſt part is juſtly ſtiled Erhica, as conſiſting of ſe- 
rious poems both moral and divine. It will not be amiſs, 
as the book is ſomewhat ſcarce, to give the reader a 
ſpecimen, by way of taſte, of Mr Sherburne's poetry, 
as follows : 


On Chloris eyes and breaſts. 


Chloris, on thine eyes I gaz'd, 
When amaz'd 
At their brightneſs ; 
On thy breaſts I caft my look, 
No leſs took 
With their whiteneſs : 
Both I juſtly did admire ; . 
Theſe all ſnow, and thoſe all fire. 


Whilſt theſe wonders I ſurvey'd, 
Thus I faid, 
In much ſuſpence ; 
Nature could have done no leſs 
To expreſs 
Her Providence, 
Than that two ſuch fair worlds might 
Have two ſuns to give them light. 


[D] He was made ſuperintendant of Lord Halifax's, 
then Sir George Savile';, affairs.) This nobleman, 
who was as great a Stateſman as any of his time ||, was 
deſcended from a family of great antiquity in York- 
ſhire, ſome of whom had matched with the heirs of 
Rochelas, Gother, Tankerſley, Rochdale, Latham, 
and Ruſhworth, and other worthy families, before the 
reign of Richard II. About which time Sir John Sa- 
vile, the legal heir in the ninth generation, married 
Iſabel, daughter and heir to Thomas Eland, of Eland, 
in the ſame county, by whom he had diverſe ſons ; 
but the line of the eldeſt failing, the deſcent was con- 
tinued in Henry his ſecond ſon, who marrying the 
daughter and heir of Simon Thornhill, of Thornhill, 
had iſſue by her, Sir Thomas Savile, father of Sir John 
Savile, Lord of Thornhill, Eland, and Tankerſley. 
This Sir John, beſides others, had two ſons, the eldeſt 
of whom was Sir John Savile of Eland, of whom pro- 
ceeded the Saviles Earls of Suſſex. The ſecond ſon 
grandfon Hen 
was Sheriff of Yorkſhire, and of the council for the 
North in the time of Queen Elizabeth. This Henry, 
by the daughter and heir of William Vernon, of Bar- 
rowby in Leiceſterſhire, had iſſue Sir George Savile 
of Thornhill, Knight and Baronet, who by Mary, 
daughter to George Earl of Shrewſbury, had iflue a 
ſecond Sir George, Knight, who dying in his father's 
life-time, had iſſue Sir George Savile, who ſucceeded 
to the title and eftate ; but dying without iſſue, was 
ſucceeded by his brother Sir William Savile This Sir 
William marrying Anne daughter of Thomas Lord Co- 
ventry, —_ of the Great Seal, became father to 
Sir George Savile (19), the ſubje& of the preſent re- 
mark ; who was probably born about 1630, as is con- 
jectured from the time of returning from his travels 
abovementioned. He contributed all he could to 
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of Halifax, returning from his travels about the year 1651 or 1652, he was made ſuper 

intendant of his affairs [DI, and by the recommendation of his mother the Lady Savile ®, 
| 0 


ſome 
* 


bring about the Reſtoration, and ſoon diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf after that æra by his great abilities, was crea- 
ted a peer, in conſideration of his own and his fa- 
ther's merits to the crown 1. In 1668, he was 
appointed of that remarkable Committee, who fat 
at Brook-hall for the examination of the accounts 
of the money, which had been given during the 
Dutch war (200, of which no member of the 
Houſe of Commons was admitted. In April 1672, 
he was called to a feat in the Privy-Council 
and in June following went into Holland with 
the Duke of Bucks and the Earl of Arlington, as 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary (21), 
to treat about a peace with France, when he met 
with great oppoſition from his colleagues. In 1675, 
he oppoſed with vigour the non-reſiſting teſt bill, 
and was removed from the council-board the year 
following, by the intereft of the Earl of Danby the 
Treaſurer, whom he had provoked by a ſhaft of his 
wit. In the examinations before the council, con- 


cerning the revenue of Ireland, in which Lord Wid- 


drington having confeſſed that he had made an 
offer of a confiderable ſum of money to the I ord 
Treaſurer, and that his Lordſhip had rejected the 
offer mildly, in ſuch a manner as not to diſcou- 
rage a ſecond attempt; Lord Halifax obſerved upon 
this, that it would be ſomewhat ſtrange if a man 
ſhould aſk the uſe of another man's wife, and the 
other ſhould indeed refuſe it, but with great civility, 
His removal was very agreeable to the Duke of York, 
who at that time had a more violent averfion to him, 
than even to Shafteſbury himſelf, becauſe he had ſpoke 
with great firmneſs and ſpirit in the Houſe of Lords, 
againſt the declaration for a Toleration T. However, 
upon a change of the miniſtry in 1679, his Lordſhip was 
made a member of the new council (22) And the 
ſame year in the conſultations about the bill of exclu- 
ſion, he ſeemed averſe to it, but propoſed ſuch limita- 
tions of the Duke's authority, as ſhould diſable him 
from doing any harm either in church or ſtate ; ſuch as 
the taking out of his hands all power in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, the diſpoſal of the public money, azd the 
power of making peace or war, and lodging theſe in 
the two Houſes of Parliament; and that the Parlia- 
merit in being at the King's death, ſhould continue 
without a new ſummons, and aſſume the adminiftra- 
tion. But his Lordſhip's arguing ſo much againſt the 
danger of turning the monarchy by the bill of exclu- 
fion into an electire government, was thought the 
more extraordinary, becauſe he had made an heredi- 
tary King the ſubject of his mirth, heightened with 
this witty ſaw, * Who takes a coachman to drive him, 
becauſe his father was a good coachman ?” Yet he was 
now jealous of a ſmall ſlip in the ſucceſſion, though at 
the ſame time he ſtudied to infuſe into ſome perſons a 
zeal for a commonwealth, pretending to theſe that he 

ferred limitations to an excluſion, becauſe the one 
— up the monarchy ſtill, only paſſing over one per- 
ſon, whereas the other really introduced a comman- 
wealth, as ſoon as there was a Popiſh king upon the 
throne. And it was ſaid by ſome of his friends, that 
the limitations propoſed were ſo advantageous to public 
liberty, that a man might be tempted to wiſh for a 
Popiſh king in order to obtain them. Upon this dif- 
ference of opinions, a faction was quickly formed in 
the new council, Halifax, Eſſex, and Sunderland, de- 
claring for limitations, and againſt the excluſion, while 
Shafteſbury was equally zealous for the latter. When 
the bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords, Halifax 
appeared with great reſolution at the head of the de- 
bates againſt it : This ſo highly exaſperated che Houſe 
of Commons, that they addreſſed the King to remove 
him from his councils and preſence for ever. But he 
prevailed with his Majeſty ſoon after to diſſolve that 

liament, and was created an Earl. However, upon his 
Majeſty's deferring to call a new parliament according 
to his promiſe to his Lordſhip, he fell ſick through vexa- 
tion of mind, and expoſtulated ſeverely with thoſe 
who were ſent to him upon that affair, refuſing the 
poſt both of Secretary of State, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. A parliament being called in 1680, he 
ſill oppoſed the excluſion bill, and gained great repu- 
tation by his management of the debates, though it 
occaſioned a new addreſs from the Houſe of Commons 
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„ gee an account 


of this lady, who 
Was A very en- 
traordinary per- 
ſon, in the Life 
of Dr John Ber- 
* f 


t By the title of 
Baron Savile of 
Eland. 


(320) The chairs 
man was Lord 
who 
ſpent all his |.fe 
in ſearch of the 
Philoſopher's 
flone, by which 
he ruined his af- 
fairs; but was a 
man of great in- 
tegrity, and proof 
againſt ei her the 
flatteries, hopes, 
or threatenings, 
of the following 
Court. Burner's 
Hiftory of his 
own Times, 
Vol. I. fol. edit. 


(21) Lewis XIV. 
was then at U- 
trecht, and they 
had ome private 
inftrations re- 
lating to the 
war ; but they 
retuched without 
doing ary t bing. 
General Hiſtory 
of En land, and 
Sir Wiliiam 
Temple's Me- 
mots. 


+ Burnet, 


(22) It was up- 
on this occaſion, 
that he publiſhed 
the character of 
a Trimmer, 
which was an- 
ſwered by the 
Earl of Mut- 
grave, in bi 
Charafter of a 
Tory, See his 
article, remark 


II. 


He calls his 
Honour a buſy 
meddling fellow. 
Fafti Oxon, Vol. 
II. col. 19. 


| Birch's Lives 
of I|.uſtrious 


Men, &c, Vol. 


T The Duke ef 
Bucks favs, the 
Prince cf Orarge 
hid always for- 
b:dd-n hi 2.cnts 
ever o truſt him 
with their d: ſign, 
Account »f the 
Revolution, in 
the Duke's 
Werks, Vol. II. 


®*® This is ſaid to 
be a fort of tryal, 
bei te that paity 
would entirely 
confice in h m; 
and that! he was 
acded to the two 
other Lords, to 
be at the bead of 
the C:mmilion, 
by the Prince 
im- , who 
ct u d not h- p 
ſmiling, as he 
owned a'ter- 
wards, to ice 
kim, abo came 
z commillicner 
to bim fr m the 
other ſide accept 
to act fo l a 
pert ſo very wil- 
ling y. Id. ibid. 


& He was offered 
to be Firſt Com- 
m ſſionet ct the 
Chancery, but 
refuſ-d Its Ge- 


nera! H{ftorics of 


England. 


(23) Ibid. where 
we find him to be 
one of the bail 
for the Earl, af- 
terwards Duke, 
of Mariborcuzh, 
accuſed of being 
engaged in the 
Aſocntion plot 
by Young, in 
1592. 


+ Tindal's Con- 
tinuation of Ra- 

pin's Hiftory of 
- England. 
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ſome time after Mr Sherburne was appointed to attend her nephew Sir John Coventry, 26 
his tutor or governor in his travels abroad. He left England with this charge in the 
beginning of March 1654, and having viſited all parts of France, proceeded to Italy, 
ſome part of Hungary, the greater part of Germany, Holland, and the reſt of the Low- 
Countries, and returned about the end of October, 1659, in the dawn of the Reſtora- 
tion. Mr Wood, who ſeems to have had ſome perſonal knowledge of him, tells us, 
that he made the beſt uſe of this tour in improving himſelf in polite literature, and leads 


us to infer, that he was a completely genteel ſcholar, 


When he put in his claim for his 


place in the ordnance the next year, the Oxford Antiquary, on this occaſion, treats - 
with his uſual rudeneſs (f), Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, afterwards Lord Shafteſbury, 
who, he informs us, though a relation of Mr Sherburne's late pupil, had put another into 
his place, after his old ſequeſtrators were dead, ſo that he was obliged to be at the ex- 
pence of pleading his right before the houſe of peers, before he could get readmittance. 
The ſame hiſtorian likewiſe informs us, that after ſome time of the King's ſettlement, 


to remove him. However, after rejecting that Bill in 
the Houſe of Lords, his Lordſhip preſſed them, though 
without ſucceſs, to proceed to limitations, and begun 
with moving that the Duke might be obliged to live 
5co miles out of England during the King's life ||. 
In Auguſt 1682, he was created a marquis; and ſoon 
after made Privy Seal; and upon King James's ac- 
ceſſion, Prefident of the Council: but on refoſing his 
conſent to the repeal of the teſts, he was told by that 
monarch, that though he could never forget his poſt 
ſervices, yet ſince he would not comply in that point, 
he was reſolved to have all of a piece, and fo his 
Lordikip was diſmiſſed from all public employments. 
Ke was afterwards conſul:ed by Mr Sidney, whether 
he wou!d adviſe the Prince of Orange's coming over, 
but the matter being opened to him at a great diſtance, 
he did not encourage a further freecem ; looking cn 
the attempt as impracticable, fince it depended on fo 
many accidents f. Upon the arrival of that Prince, 
he was ſent by the King, with the Earls of Ro- 
cheker and Godolphin, to treat with him, then 
at Hungerford. In that afiembly of the Lords, which 
met after King James's withdrawing himſelf the firſt 
time from Whitehall, the Marquis was choſen their 
preſident; and upon the King's return from Fever- 
ſham, he was ſent together with the Earl of Shreuſ 
bury and Lord Delamere, from the Prince, ordering 
his Majeſty to quit his palace at Whitehall, ard retire 
to Hull“. In the Convention-parliament he was 
choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, ard ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupported the motion for the vacancy of the 
throne, and the conjunctive Sovereignty of tl e Prince 
and Princeſs, upon whoſe acceſſion he was again made 
Privy-Seal F ; but in the ſeſſion of 1689, upon the en- 
quiry into the authors of the proſecutions againſt Lord 
Ruſlel, Alger non 8 drey, &c. the Marquis having 
coricurried in theſe councils in 1683. now quitted the 
court, and became a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures 
of the go ernment (23) 'till his death, which. hap- 
pened in April 695, being occaſioned by a gangrene 
in a rupture that he had long neglected. When he 
ſaw death inevi:ably approaching, he ſhewed a philo- 
ſophical firmneſs of mind, and profeſſed himſelf a fin- 
cere Chriſtian, lamenting the former part of his life, 
with {olemn reſolutions of becoming a new man if 
God would raiſe him up F. Biſhop Burnet characte- 
rizes him as follows. He was a man of great and 
* ready wit, full of life, and very pleaſant, much 
* turred to ſatire ; he let his wit turn upon matters of 
* religion, ſo that he paſſed for a bold and determined 
* atheiſt, though he often proteſted to me, ſays the 
* Biſhop, that he was not one, and ſaid he believed 
* there was not one in the world. He confeſſed he 
could not ſwallow down every thing that divines im- 
* poſe on the world, he was a Chriſtian in ſubmiſſion, 
he believed as much as he could, and hoped that 
* God would not lay it to his charge, if he could not 
digeſt iron as an oftrich did, nor take into his be- 
lief things that muſt burſt him. If he had any 
* ſcruples they were not ſought for, nor cheriſhed by 
* him, for he never read an atheiſtical book. In a fit 
of ſickneſs, continues this prelate, I knew him very 
much affected with a ſenſe of religion: I was then 
often with him, he ſeemed full of good purpoſes ; 
* but they went off with his ſickneſs ; he was conti- 
* nually talking of morality and friendſhip. He was 
« punctual in all his payments, and juſt in all private 
dealings : but with relation to the public he went 


* 
* 


Mr Sherburne 


* backward and forward, and changed ſides fo often, 
© that in the concluſion no fide truſted him. He 
ſeemed full of commonwealth notions, yet he went 
* into the worſt part of King Charles's reign. The 
* livelineſs of his imagination was always too hard for 
his judgment. A ſevere jeſt was preferred by him 
to all arguments whatever; and he was endleſs in 
* council, for when after much diſcourſe a point was 
* ſettled, if he could find a new jeſt, whereby he 
* could make that which was digeſted by himſelf ſcem 
* riciculous, he could not hold, but would ſtudy to 
* raiſe the credit of his wit, though it made others 
call his jucgment in queſtion. When he talked to 
me, as a philoſopher, of his contempt of the world, 
* I aſked him what he meant by getting ſo many new 
titles. which I called the hanging himſelf about 
* with bells and tinſe] ; he had no other excuſe for it 
4 

* 

s 

5 


but this, that if the world were ſuch fools as to 
value thoſe matters, a man muſt be a fool for cor- 
pany, he conſidered them but as rattles, yet ratt'es 
pleaſe children, ſo theſe might be of uſe to his fa- 
mily. His heart was much ſet on raiſing his family; 
but though he made a vaſt eftate for them, he buried 
tuo of his ſons, and almoſt all his grandenildren. 
The ſon that ſurvived him was an honeſt man, but 
far inferior to him (24, and this ſon dying without 
iſſue male Arg. 31, 17co, the dignity became extinct 
in this family, and the title of Earl of Halifax was 
revived in the perſon of Charles Montague the ſame 
year (23). ; 

The Marquis was twice married, firſt to Dorothy, 
davghter of Henry Spencer Earl of Surderland, by 
whom he had iſſue Henry, Wilt:am, George, and Anne. 
Henry married Eſther, daughter and cobeir of George 
de la Tour “, but died in his father's life time, without 
iſſue (25). Anne was married to John Baron Vaughan. 
The Marqu's's ſecond wife was Gertrude, daughter to 
William Pierpoint, Eſq; of "Thorcſby in Nottingham- 
ſhire, ſecond ſon to the Earl of Kingſton ; by whom 
he had iſſue only a daughter, heir apparent to her mc- 
ther, married to Philip, eldeſt fon of Philip Stanhope 
Earl of Cheſterfield, and ſather to the preſent Earl. 

His ſon William ſucceeded him in the honour and 
eſtate, and married alſo two wives. 1. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Grimſton of Gorambury in 
Hertfordſhire, Bart. ſiſter and heir to Sir Harbottle 
Grimſton, by whom he had iſſue George and other 
children, who died -in/ants in their father's life-time. 
Alto a daughter Anne, fole heir to her mother, and 
married to T homas Bruce, ſon and heir apparent to 
Thomas Earl of Ayleſbury. His ſecond wits was Ma- 
rv, daughter to Daniel Finch Earl of Nottingham (by 
Eſſex, daughter and coheir to Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick and Holland}, by whom he left only two 
daughters, Dorothy, married to the Earl of Burling- 
ton, and Mary, married to the Earl of Thanet (27). 

Beſides the Character of a Trimmer, the Marquis 
wrote Advice to a Daughter ; The Anatomy of an E- 
quimalent ; A Letter to a Diſſenter upon his Majeſty's 
late glorious declaration of indulgences; A rough 
draught of a new model at ſea in 1694 ; Maxims of 
State : all which were printed together after his death, 
and the the third edition came out in 1717, 8vo. ſince 
theſe there was alſo publiſhed under his name, The 


Charater of King Charles Il. to which is ſubjoined 


Maxims of State, & (28) Lond. 1759. 8vo. All 
his pieces are wrote with ſpirit and elegance. 
> 


[E] His 


(24) Purne''s 
H. of his own 
Times, VeI. I. 
ful. ecit. 


25] Ste his u- 
ticle, 


* Marqu's of 
Coureract in 
France. 


(25) A: did alſo 
George, the 
youngef, being 
ain at the foe 
of Eur a in 15h 
Kir Vw 0 d, 10 
the LA of cea- 
tions of Detto 
of Las at Or- 
ford, anno it 3j 
mentions, by 
miftake, 2 

m rg others, 
w ho were nom 
nated May 23. 
but never zpprat- 
ed, George S- 
vie, Lo!d Lland, 
eldeſt fon of 
George Mares 
of Halfar. FM 
Oxon. Vol. ll. 
col. 223 


(27) Baronet'2X 


of England, ws 
ſupra. 


(28) Theſe wt 
m-'re in number 
than thoſe which 
had been 
before» 


(28) This being 
emvraced and de- 
monftrated by 
Tycho, Gali zo, 
dcheinætue, and 
others, p.fſed 
I'r a motern 
6:\C.vay. 


(29) Many had 
taken this alto 
for a novel opi- 
tion. as being 
late y atlerttd and 
ma utaĩges by the 
temous Kepicr, 
Erit, Aſtren. 

liv. i. and other 
mecern Aſtrono- 
mers, 


0) The proof of 
this is particular- 
ly labouzed dy 
Cal æo, who 
firtt of the Mu. 
Gerns maint zins 
them to be ſo 
many ſuns, con- 
formably to our 
un, 


(31) This was 
kenerally thought 
to have been a 
Ciſcovery owing 
to the teleſcope, 
from the obſerva. 
tone made theres 
In by the ſaid 


OGahlæo, 
and des 


my : — 
— 4 . 
* 3 
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Mr. Sherburne met with a diſcouragement worſe than the former: for by the politic re- 
ducers of the charge of his Majeſty's revenue, he was retrenched from the beſt perquiſites 
of his office to the value of no leſs than 5300 J. per annum, and never received any confi- 
deration more than what the King was pleaſed of his own bounty to confer upon him, 
which was 100 J. per annum, in compenſation of quadruple the loſs he ſuſtained, How- 


ever, being unmarried, and bookiſh| 


y inclined, he indulged that diſpoſition, and, by 


degrees, furniſhed himſelf with a large collection of curious books, ſo that his library 
was eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderable belonging to any gentleman in or near Lon · 


don (g). 


*T was here that he paſſed his happieſt hours, not without ſome emolument to 


the public. In 1675 he publiſhed at London in folio, The Sphere of Marcus Manilius, 


made an Engliſh poem, with annotations, and an aſtronomical index. 


It was intended chiefly 
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g] Faſti Oon. 
as before, 


for the uſe of the young gentry and nobility, to ſerve as an initiation in the firſt rudiments 5 He had like» 
of ſpherical learning, and was thought worthy of a particular recommendation by the 


Royal Society [Z]. 


and ſeveral 


attempts were made to remove him from his place in the Ordnance, as a ſuſpected Papiſt. 
Theſe however proved ineffectual, and on the 6th of January 1682, his Majcſty, in 
conſideration of his loyalty and ſufferings, conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
in his private bedchamber at Whitehall, But being at laſt deprived upon the Revolution, 
he retired, and paſſed the remainder of his days in a devout and ſtudious courſe of life near 


London, chearfully ſpending his time altogether in books and prayer. 


It appears from 


Mr Wood's account, that he probably ſurvived the cloſe of the laſt century, but how 
long is (till unknown (i). 
He had a younger brotaer, Henry Sherburne, who was alſo created A. M. at the ſame 
time with himſelf, and was ſoon after made comptroller of the Ordnance in the army of 


Ralph Lord Hopton. 


While he reſided at Oxford he drew an exact Ichnography of 


that city, as it was then a garriſon for his Majeſty, with all the fortifications, &c. It 
was dune for the uſe of Sir Thomas Glemham, then governour, who ſhewing it to the 


[E) His NManilius ⁊vas recommended by the Renal So- 


ciety.] Their acconnt is printed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 110, in theſe terms. The learned 
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and intelligent author of this work, rightly conſider- 
ing the great importance of the mutual helps which 
the knowledge of antiquity, and the pleaſure of the 
new diſcoveries of the preſent times may afford to 
one another, thought fit to employ part of his inge- 
nious talent in rendering Engliſh this antient poem; 
the famous author whereof, deſirous to inculcate 
knowledge with delight, was pleaſed to exhibit to 
the age wherein he lived, the principles of aſtronomy 
in a poetical dreſs, in which ſeveral particulars oc- 
cur, touching the nature of the heavens and the ce- 
leſtial bodies, that agree withthe aſſertions of ſome of 
the moſt eminent modern aſtronomers : as the fluidity 
of the heavens againſt the Ariſtotelian ſolidity of the 
orbs (280, the poſition of the fixed ſtars not in the 
ſame concave ſuperficies equally diſtant from the cen- 
ter of the univerſe, but at unequal diſtances in the 
ærherial region (whence the difference of their ap- 
parent magnitude and ſplendor) (29), the fiery na- 
ture and ſubſtance of the fixed ſtars, and conſequently 
their being endued with native luſtre (30), and the 
8 being an aggregate of numberleſs ſmall 

ars (31). The poem begins with a ſuccinct indi- 
cation of the original and progreſs of arts and ſci- 
ences, more particularly of Aſtronomy; of which 
laſt, beſides what the Engliſher hath noted in his 
not common marginal illuſtrations, he hath added 
for the ſatisfaction of the more curious, a compendious 
hiſtory continued to the time of Manilius, together 
with a moſt inſtructive catalogue of the moſt emi- 
nent aſtronomers, from the firſt parent of all arts 
and mankind itſelf to this preſent time. Secondly, 
the poem being carried on with a deſcription of the 
mundane ſyſtem, and the celeſtial ſigns and conſtel- 
lations; the former of theſe our interpreter hath 
explained according to the various hypotheſes both 
ancient and modern, the latter he hath deſcribed by 
the number of the ſtars that compoſe them, their 
ſeveral denominations in moſt of the learned lan- 
guage, and as they are diſtinguiſhed into ſacred and 
profane agures, according to the different urano- 
graphy of the ancient heathens, and ſome late 
chriſtian aſtronomers. The third part of the poem 
containing a deſcription of the celeſtial circles, for 
the better underſtanding of theſe, beſides the expla- 
nations in the marginal notes, our author hath added 


* a coſmographical aſtronomical ſynopſis moſtly from 
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King, 


Merſennus, to which is annexed the twelve propo- 
fitions of Theodoſius de Habitationibus in Engliſh. 
And Manilius having touched upon the fiery nature 
of the fixed ſtars, this interpreter hath made ſome 
further and more curious inquiries about their ſub- 
ſtance, light, colour, ſcintillations, number, figure, 
magnitude, place, and diſtance from the eatth, or 
rather the ſun. In the next place, the planets are enu- 
merated, and the ſeveral denominations by which 
they were known and diſtinguiſhed by the Ancients, 
T he interpreter hath given in his notes, further en- 
larging about the nature and ſubſtance of the ſun, 
his maculæ and fæculæ (which are likewiſe repre- 
ſented in a particular ſcheme) ſomething alſo being 
ſaid of his vertiginous motion, magnitude, and dit- 
tance, as alſo of the moon and her ſpots, adding 
thereto the ſelenographical ſchemes of Hevelius and 
Grimaldi, with their reſpective nomenclatures ; and 
withal exhibiting a brief account of the nature, ſub- 
ſtance, ſtructure, figure, magnitude, and diſtance of 
the other planets. And becauſe this poem concludes 
with a corollray of fiery meteors and comets, our au- 
thor hath in part explained them alſo in his notes, 


more fully diſcourüng in the appendix, of their 


names, kinds, and ſeveral ſpecies, their matter, 
place, and efficient cauſes, adding in the cloſe a 
chronological hiſtorical table of the moſt remarkable 
comets that have appeared ſince the Flood to this 
preſent. Having in the illuſtration of the Whole 
obſerved the method expreſſed by ]uflinian. Ia om- 
nia videntur tradi commodiſſime, ſi primo levi ac fim- 
plici via, deinde diligentiori atque exatiort interpre- 
tatione fingula tradantur (32). Nor hath the in- 
terpreter omitted to inform his reader touching la- 
nilius's liſe, country quality, ſtudies, writings, Ofc. 
In the doing of which, as well as in compoſing the 
whole work, he hath given ſufficient proof of his 
more than ordinary acquaintance both with ancient 
and modern writings 

He adorns the whole as with many other very fair 
ſchemes, ſo with thoſe of the two hemiſpheres of 
the ſtars, one for the northern and the other the 
ſouthern conftellations, wherein the flars are ex- 
preſſed according to their magnitude, as appears in 
the ſcale thereof, inſerted in the Southern hemi- 
ſphere. And the conſtellations are only pricked out, 
wherein with Gallucius, the middle way is taken be- 
tween not placing them in any, or repreſenting them 


in too dark ſhadowed figures, as ſome have done.. 
[4] Fe 


wiſe in MS. a 
tranſl-tion of Se- 


In 1679 he printed likewiſe at London in 8vo, Troades ; or the neca's tragedy of | 
Royal Captives, a Tragedy (b), tranſlated from the Latin of Seneca, with annotations. yr 
About this time he ſuffered many indignities on account of the Popiſh plot, 


He 
as of opinion, 
and endeavoured 
to prove it, that 
theſe two, with 
the M-dea before 
mentioned, were 
all that were ge- 
nuine of Seneca. 


(%) This misfor- 
tune happens 
from the Oxford 
Antiqnary*s. car- 
rving on his 
Work no longer 
than the year 
1780. His dili- 
gence in procu- 
ring dates to ſacts 
is one very uſeful 
pa t of that 
work. 


(32) Inftit, be 
ibs tit. Is 
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King, his Majeſty * of it, and wrote in it the names of the baſt ions with his own 
hand ; and as a mark of his favour was pleaſed to confer upon him the poſt of his chief 
engineer, then void by the death of Sir Charles Lloyd. But he did not enjoy this favour 


long, _ killed in a mutiny that happened among ſome of the ſoldiers in Oxford, on 

(% Fadi Os. the 12th of June 1646 z whereupon his body was interred the next day, in the church of 
col. 19, St Peter in the Eaſt in that city (c). P 
(4) 22 SHERLOCK [WIILIAUuI] an eminent Divine, was born in the year 1641 (a), in 
under the car Gravel- lane, Southwark (5), where his father was a tradeſman of good repute, and ha- — 
— Ne it ving a competent fortune, ſent his ſon, a boy of a promiſing genius, to Eton ſchool, of Tillou 
he died that year where, being very induſtrious, he became remarkable for the ſtrength and vigour of his 56. «ic. 1755 
_— 67th of parts (c), fo that at the age of fifteen years he was judged fir for the univerſity, and was „r 

80 accordingly admitted into Peter- houſe college in Cambridge in 1650 (d), where he be- U — 
n haved ſo well as to receive a particular encouragement in a benefaction ariſing from a _ 
madverfions, &. ſcheme of Matthew Pool's, for maintaining young men of eminent parts at that univer- Ch Sn. FO 
p- 3. edit. 1693. ſity in the ſtudy of divinity (e). With this advantage he took the degree of Bachelor 3 


(e) Menthly 
Miſcellany, or 
Memoirs ſor the 
Curious, Vol. I. 


of Arts, in the year of the Reſtoration (f), and entering into holy orders not long after, 
he exerciſed his faculty as a curate (g) and commenced Maſter of Arts in 1663 (5). He (6) Birch, 
continued in the ſtation of a curate 'till 1669, when he was preferred to the rectory of e. 


5. 398. St George's Botolph-lane, London (i). In this pariſh he diſcharged the duties of his ( Nes 

(% From the function with a commendable zeal and piety, and was eſteemed one of the ornaments of Keperuriun, 

College Regifter the London Clergy A], but being ambitious to make his character and talents more ex- 380 
is tutor was 


John Stanaich, tenſively uſeful to the Church, he reſolved to expoſe in print the abſurdities of the Solifidian (4) The imp; 


„b. Ae and Antinomial Doctrines, which at that time ſtill prevailed among the ſectaries. To this ee on 
4 a — purpoſe he publiſhed in 1673 (4), a treatiſe entituled, A diſcgurſe concerning the knowledge of The 22 
Chriſt, and our union and communion with him, &c. [B]. This attack upon their darling _ "eg 


(1) Burnei's Hi- 
ſtory of his own 
Time, Vol. I. 


(2) See Archbi- 
ſhop Whtgitt's 


[4] He was one of the ornaments of the Londin 
Clergy ] Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of the different be- 
haviour of the clergy in thoſe times, obſerves, that as 
there were many of that order, whom the heat of 
their temper and the hope of preferment drove fo ex- 
travagancies [againſt the Diſſenters]; ſo there were (till 
many worthy and eminent men among them, whoſe 
lives and labour: did in a great meaſure, reſcue the 
Church from thoſe reproaches that the follies of others 
drew upon it. Such, continues he, beſides thoſe whom 
I haves often named, were Teniſon, Sharp, Patrick, 
Sherlock, Fowler, Scot, Calamy, Claget, Cud worth, 
the two Mores, Williams (1). 

[E] Was executed with that boldneſs which was na- 
tural to our author.) The folifidian and antinomial 
principles, from their firſt appearance in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (2), took ſuch deep rooting, and 
{ſpread ſo wide under Cromwell's uſurpation, that they 
were eſpouſed by great numbers, when our author 
undertook this treatiſe, where having ſhewn wherein 
the knowledge of Chriſt conſiſts, the ſum of which is, 
that to know Chriſt is to underſtand his goſpel, which 
contains all the revelations he made of God's will ; 
he proceeds to examine another notion of the know- 
ledge of Chriſt, very diſtinct, he ſays, from the for- 
mer, and that is an acquaintance with the perſon of 
Chriſt, particularly as it is ſtated in Dr John Owen's 
book intituled, Communion with God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, each perſon diftinly. He declares, 
that in the management of it he had carefully avoided 
all perſonal reflections; while his adverſaries pretended 
to argue gravely, he had examined their arguments 
with all poſſible gravity and ſolemnity: But however 
where they plainly toy and trifle, he had ſo far com- 
plied with their humour as to ſmile ſometimes, though 
as modeſtly as any man could defire. The drollery of 
his manner is ſomewhat entertaining, and therefore 
we ſhall give a ſpecimen of it as follows. In order to 
give his reader a clear underſtanding of the whole de- 
fign and contrivance of this doctrine concerning an 
acquaintance with the perſon of Chriſt, he puts every 
thing into what he calls it's juſt and natural order. 
God then from the beginning deſigned to glorify his 
juſtice, and his mercy, and becauſe there had been no 
occaſion either to puniſh or pardon unleſs man had 
finned, he appointed and ordained fin for the glory of 
his vindictive juſtice, and pardoning grace, and ac- 
cordingly fince nothing can withſtand the decrees and 
appointment of God, it pleaſed God that man ſhould 
fin ; but when he had finned, God is extremely diſ- 
pleaſed with it, and now his juſtice muſt be ſatisfied ; 
for it is impoſſible for God to forgive the leaſt fin, with- 
ont a complete and perfect ſatisfaftion. This falls hard 


upon thoſe miſerable wretches whoſe ill fortune it was, 
without any fault of theirs, to be left out of the roll of 
eleftion, and who have no way to ſatisfy the divine 
juſtice but by their eternal torments. By this it ap- 
pears how rigorouſly juſt God is, that he will never 
pardon the leaſt fin, when he can ſerve his own glory by 
the miſery and confuſion of finners 

But this is but one part of the glory of God, to be 
juſt in puniſhing fin ; the other is, to ſhew mercy in 
{paring and rewarding the finners. Now here was the 
great difficulty, how God ſhould be juſt and merciful 
too, when juſtice requires a full ſatisfaction, and mercy 
excludes all deſert; for the demerit of fin being in- 
finite, no creature can expiate fin but by enduring in- 
finite, that is endleſs, torments ; and thoſe who muſt 
be always miſerable, can never be the ſubjects of God's 
mercy. 

To . unite theſe two extremes, and reconcile ſuch 
contradictions, was a work of infinite wiſdom as well 
as goodneſs, and it was effected thus: God ſends his 
only begotten ſon, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, into the world, 
to fulfil all righteouſneſs in his life and to make a full 
ſati⸗ faction for fin by his death; for his blood being 
of infinite value, (as being the blood of the Son of 
God) would expiate an infinite guilt, and ſo make a 
compleat ſatisfaQion to juſtice, which is more glorified 
by the death of Chriſt, than by the eternal miſeries of 
all the finners in the world, becauſe it diſoovers the 
naturalneſs of juſtice to God, which is the poſition to 
be maintained, that he would not pardon without full 
ſatisfaction; that is, that he is ſo juſt that he hath not 
one dram of goodneſs in him *till his rage and ven- 
geance be ſatisfied, which, ſays he, is, I confeſs, a glo- 
rious kind of juſtice. But now the juſtice and vengeance 
of God having their actions aſſigned them to the full. 
that is, (for I can make no better of it) being glutted 
and ſatiated with the blood of Chriſt, God may pardon 
as many and great fins as he pleaſes, without fear of 
the leaſt imputation of injuſtice ; and now a glorious 
and more comfortable ſcene of mercy begins to ap- 
pear, now God embraces finners as a kind father, and 
accounts them perfectly innocent in virtue of that ſa- 
tisfact ion Chriſt hath made for their ſins ; but this is 
not enough, the law of God muſt be fulfilled as well 
as his juſtice ſatisfied, we muſt be righteous as well as 
innocent, otherwiſe we may eſcape puniſhment but can 
expect no reward, though I confeſs I ſhould have 
thought that Chriſt had ſatisfied for fins of omiſſion, 
together with fins of commiſſion, and as by his ſatis- 
ſaction for our doing what we ought not to do, we are 
reputed by God as having never done any thing amiſs, 
ſo by his ſatis faction for our neglecting what we ought 
to have done, we might by the ſame reaſon be * 
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notions being executed with that boldneſs which was natural to our 


God perfectly righteous to have done all that we 
— ht to have — to have kept the whole law ; but 
it ſeems this was not ſufficient, and therefore the ſa- 
tis faction of Chrift is imputed to us to make us per- 
ſectly righteous, and this makes the grace of 
perfectly free, without any ſuſpicion of merit or de- 
ſert in us. And now God and finners may agree very 
well and walk comfortably together, for though they 
have guilt enough, and he juſtice enough to deſtroy a 
world, yet there is no danger, fince Chriſt hath fatis- 
fed juſtice : and though he be infinitely holy and pure 
perfect light, and finzers abominably filthy, yet there 
is no fear he ſhould loath and abhor them, when 
they are cloathed with the white and ſpotleſs robes of 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs ; and they are ſo well acquainted 
now with the deſign of God to advance the glory of 


his free grace in their ſalvation, that they are very ſe- 


cure that neither their paſt fins nor preſent habitual 
impurities can do them any hurt, but they ſhall be 
ſaved with a notwithſtanding their fins (3). 

This is in his grave way, but his pleafantry will per 
haps be more entertaining to ſome people. Let us take 
that inſtance of it, where he rallies Dr Owen's manner 
of explaining the notion, that the perſonal righteouſ- 
neſs of Chriſt becomes our perſonal righteouſneſs, 
where though there be an union of perſons, yet is 
there no perſonal only a legal union; Chriſt as our 
Mediator having fulfilled for us all that righteouſneſs 
which is required of us (4). In ſhewing what this 
righteouſneſs is, the Doctor [Owen] having firſt ex- 
cluded the habitual inherent righteouſneſs of Chriſt, or 
his perfect conformity to the law or will of God, and 
alſo his actual obedience to any peculiar law of the 
Mediator which reſpeQed himſelf merely, declares this 
righteouſneſs is that which concerns Chriſt in a private 
capacity as a man ſubject to the law, that is, what- 
ever was required of us by virtue of any law, that he 
did and fulfilled ; which is that actual obedience of 
Chriſt which he performed for us. In anſwer to this, 
our author remarks firfly that it is ſtrange Chriſt ſhould 
do whatever is required of us by virtue of any law, 
when he was neither huſband nor wife, nor father, 
merchant, or tradeſman, ſeaman or ſoldier, captain or 
lieutenant, much leſs a temporal prince or monarch. 
However, continues he, ſetting aſide this difficulty of 
proving that Chriſt did what he never did. Let vs 
conſider how the Doctor proves that what Chriſt did, 
he did for us and in our ſtead. And here he makes aſe 
of a little reaſon and a great deal of ſcripture to as 
little purpoſe (5). And to prepare the way for his 
reaſoning, I find, ſays he, the Doctor much puzzled, 
and don't wonder at it, to prove that Chriſt ated as 
Mediator in thoſe things which did not concern the 
law of his mediation, and which he did as a private 
man ſubje& to the law. For he tells us, that of this 
ex preſſion as Mediator” there is a double ſenſe, it may 
be taken ſtrictly as relating ſolely to the law of the Me- 
diator, and ſo Chriſt may be ſaid to do as Mediator 
only, what he did in obedience to that law (that is 
only what he did as Mediator, which is a pretty ob- 
ſervation) but in the ſenſe now inſiſted on (that is not 
ſtrictly as Mediator but as not Mediator). Whatſoever 
Chriſt did as a man ſubject to the law, he did as a 
Mediator, becauſe he did it as part of the duty in- 
cumbent on him who undertook ſo to be; the meanin 
of which is, that he who was Mediator, being 
do do ſuch things though not as Mediator, but as a 
man ſubje& to the law, yet he did them as Mediator, 
becauſe he was a Mediator who did them ; which is 


Pr e, that 
every Embaſſador eats, and drinks, and as an 
Embaſſador, becauſe though this be no part of his Em- 


baſſy, yet he is an Embaſſador who does it; which is 
ſuch an expotition of Chriſt's mediatorial office as the ſub- 
tileſt ſchoolmen of them all never yet thought of. This 
difficulty of Chriſt's doing the things as Mediator, which 
did not belong to the laws of his Mediation, required 
great ſkill in logic to get rid of ; but however it was 
wiſely done to make a ſhew of ſaying ſomething to that 
which cannot be anſwered. For he was ſenfible that 
what Chriſt did as Mediator, could not be imputed to 
us as though we had done it, though the fruits of it 
are ; becauſe we were never d to be Mediators, 
and the righteouſneſs of a Mediator. is as improper to 


be im to thoſe who are not Mediators, as it is to 
VOL. VI. No. 307. 


author's temper. 


impute the righteduſneſs of a prince to a beggar ; and 
therefore ws the — of Chrift might be 
fit to be imputed to us as our righteouſneſs, be was 
forced to conſider him not as a Mediator, but as a pri- 
vate perſon ſubject to the law, who did whatever was 
required of us by virtue of any law; though this too 
was impoſfible, for he could not at the fame time act 
ſo many different and ſite parts as there are re- 
lations and conditions of men in the world. And yet 
when he thought on it again, he foond, that it was 
not the righteouſneſs of a private perſon that would 
avail us, though it were never ſo perfect, (becauſe we 
have no way to come at it to make it ours) but only 
the yy of a Mediator, who did whatever he 
did, us and in our ſtead. And fo he wheels about 
again, and tells us, that though what Chriſt did as a 
man ſubje& to the law, did not belong to the law of his 
mediation, yet he did it as Mediator, becauſe he was 
a Mediator that did it. And thus he is caught in the 
net and labyrinth of his own making, and the more 
he turns and winds himſelf the fatter it holds him. A 
Mediator who acts as a Mediator in a private capacity 
as a man ſubject to the law. I ſhall certainly believe, as 
they ſay ſome country people do, that Logic is con- 
juring; if it can reconcile ſuch paſpable contradictions 
(6). Our author, while he thus purſues Dr Oven, the 
then Captain of this new way of ſalvation, through all 
the ſhifts and ſophiſtries of an evaſive Logic, with all 
the nerves of reaſon and rhetoric, fails not up and 
down to throw a ſlight ſmile upon the under-workmen, 
who riſe not above the character of verbal triflers. 
Theſe were very nutnerous, as we have ſeen above. 
One of theſe explaining the riches of Chriſt in Epheſ. 
iti. 8. ſports and toys with words and metaphors in the 
following manner : That he is rich, becauſe he hath a 
rich dowry, having all the world given to him as his 
proper inheritance : * That he keeps open houſe, and 
maintains all the creation at his own charge, and that 
he hath done this fix thouſand years, which would have 
broken him long time fince had he not been very rich, 
and that he does not enrich all the faints, but all 'of 
the ſaints, their underſtandings with glorious light, 
their conſciences with quickneſs, pureneſs, &c. And 
that after all this vaſt expence he is never the poorer, 
that he is not a penny the poorer ſor all that he hath 
laid out for the relief of thoſe that have their de- 
pendance on him. And that Jeſus Chriſt is generally 
rich, rich in houſes and lands, though he had not 
a place whereon to lay his head ; in gold and filver, ia 
cattle, in all temporals as well as ſpirituals, and that 
he hath a great tribute and rent due to him, that is the 
great Landlord and Owner of all that men a- 
dove and below (7) Another of the ſame ha- 
ving publiſhed an invitation of young women to Chriſt, 
exhorts them to chuſe Chriſt for their huſband. * You 


muſt be ſick of love, ſays he, of love to Chriſt, and 


let him be always as a bundle of myrrh between your 
breaſts. Chriſt is maxime deligibilis, as the ſchoolmen 
ſpeak. He is the very abſlract and quinteſſence of beau- 
ty. He is a whole paradiſe of delights. He is the flower 
of Charan, enriched with orient colours, and perfumed 
with the ſweeteſt ſavour ; Ol carry this flower not in your 
botoms but in your hearts, and be always ſmelling to it, 
and ſhew your love to this lovely Saviour.” Theſe, ſays 
our author, are very fine things to perſuade young wo- 
men to accept of Chriſt for their huſband, fince they 
can never expect ſo rich and advantageous a match any 
where elſe. The doctor ſmiles at theſe pretty ſpiritual 
conceits, as modeſtly, to uſe his own words, as a man 
can defire ; ſo much at leaſt will be allowed, that theſe 
precious ſaints made as bold with their Saviour, as our 
author has done with them, and upon that account he 
was induced to give way to the natural bent of his 
genius with leſs reſerve, in a view of ſhaming them, 
if poſſible, out of that audacious confidence to which 
the doctrine of an intimate familiar — with 
Chriſt's perſon, of coming to and clokng with him, 
and leaning, and refting, and rolling their fouls upon 
him, for ſalvation, had carried them. To be a match 
for ſuch men, required a ſuitable degree of hardineſs, 
and he did not ſpare to rouze the whole neſt of them, 
with their captain, DFOwen, at their head, from whom, 
who he allows to write with learning and ſubtility, hede- 
ſcends to the inferior tribe, as Shephard's Sincere 
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pteſeatiy drew. upon him the rage of all thoſe who were writers among the Saints (71) [C]. 


In anſwer to whom, he publiſhed, in 1675, 8vo. A Defence and Continuation of the D 
courſe, c. with a particular reſpect to the Doctrine of the Church of England [D], beſides 


fame other pieces the following year, which are mentioned below [E]. 


theſe Antimoraliſts (m), it was not long before he engaged in the diſpute againft the Non- 
conformiſts [F]; who taking advantage, from the ſituation of pubhe affairs, began to be 


(t) Chrift's Lowelineſt ; (2) The Chrifliian Character; 
(3) The Spiritual Vine ; (4) The True brazen Serpent 3 
(5) The Myfery of the Lord's Supper ; to which muſt 
be added, The Saint's Jewel; and Dr Jacomb's Di/- 
courſe on Romans the witith ; W. B's. Chriſt's perſonal 
excellency the object of our love, &c. 

[C] The Rage of all the curiters among the ſaints.] 
Theſe were, (1) Dr Owen, in his Vindication of ſome 
paſſages in a diſcourſe concerning communion with Gad, 
from the exceptions of William Sherlock. (2) Mr Robert 
Ferguſon, a Scotch miniſter and ſchoolmaſter at Iſling- 
ton, in his — of reaſon in religion. (3) Edward 
Polhill of Burwaſh in Suffex, Eſq; in his Divine will 
confidered. (4) Mr Benjamin (8) Alſop, a nonconformiſt 
miniſter, -in his Anti/ozzo, or Sherlociſmus enervatus. 
(5) An anonymous author, ſuppoſed to be Mr Henry 
Flickman in Speculum Sherlockianum. (6) Mr Sa- 


muel Rolle, in his Prodromus, or a character of M. 


Sherlock's boat called a Diſcourſe, &c. all printed in 
1674, 8vo. 

[D] A windication of his Diſcourſe, & ] This vindi- 
cation was levelled chiefly againſt Mr Ferguſon and 
Dr Owen (9), who, among other expreſſions in that 
diſcourſe, had produced this as ſtrongly favouring So- 
cinianiſm, viz. That the natural notions which men 
have of God aſſure them, that he is very good, and 
that it is not poſſible to underſtand what neſs is, 
without pardoning grace ; whence he infers, that God 
could have pardoned fin without ſatisfaction, and con- 
ſequently that the ſatisfaction of Chriſt was not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in reſpect to God's juſtice, But that 
method of proceeding was choſen by him for other 
wile reaſons; ſeveral of theſe are mentioned, in which 
herobſerves he has pitched upon ſuch as are moſt ſuit- 
able to the deſign of a treatiſe againſt the Antino- 
mians : And in anſwer to the charge of his adverſaries, 
who had argued from this, that the Satisfaction of 
Chriſt could not be the meritorious cauſe of God's par- 
doning our fins, if he was cbliged to it by his eſſential 
goodneſs ; our author aſks which of theſe he will reject, 
whether be will deny that the natural notion of a Deity, 
inludes infinite goodneſs, or that the natural notion of 
infinite goodneſs includes pardoning grace, when there 
is-a juſt and honourable occaſion for it, or that the me- 
rits of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, had purchaſed the grace and 
mercy of the goſpel. The denial of theſe he declared 
to be either Atheiſm, or Socinianiſm ; and blaming his 


antagoniſt for charging him with aſſerting that God's 


eſſential goodneſs obliged him 2 ſin ; whereas, 
he ſays, that the eſſential goodneſs of God, only proves 
that he may pardon fin without a ſacrifice ; but not that 
he either — 7s muſt. As to the nature of juſtification, 
he maintains, that our juſtification and acceptance with 
God, depends wholly upon the goſpel-covenant, which 
does not exact from us a perfect and finlefs obedience, 
but promiſes pardon of fin and eternal life, upon the 
conditions of faith and repentance, and new obed ence; 
that this goſpel · covenant is wholly owing to the merits 
of Chriſt, who by the ſacrifice of his death, hath wholly 
expiated our fins, and both in his life and death hath 
iven a noble demonſtration of his entire obedience and 
fibmifion to the divine will : For God being well plea- 
ſed. with the obedience of Chriſt's life, and with the ſa- 
crifice and expiation of his death, entered into a new 
covenant of grace and mercy with mankind ; that the 
only way to partake of the blefſings of this new cove- 
nant, is by believing and obeying the goſpel of Chriſt ; 
that is, in other words, by acknowledging the divine 
authority of our Saviour, believing his revelations, obey- 
ing his laws, truſting to the merits of his ſacrifice, and 
the power of his interceſſion, and depending on the ſup- 
plies and influences of his grace. So that, continues he, 
the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is not the formal cauſe of our 
righteouſneſs or juſtification, but the righteouſneſs of 
has life and death is the meritoriags cauſe of that cove- 
nant, whereby we are declared rigW&ous, and rewarded 
as righteous perſons. And as for the meaning of Chriſt's 
G——— being imputed to as, he aſſerts that our 
is wholly owing to the righteouſneſs of 


* 


Having ſilenced 


very 


Chriſt, which in this ſenſe may be imputed to us, be- 
cauſe without this covenant of grace, which is founded 
on the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, the beſt man living could 
lay no claim to righteouſneſs or future glory ; and the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt is our righteouſneſs, when we 
ſpeak of the foundation of the covenant, by which we 
are accepted: but if we ſpeak of the terms of the cove- 
nant; that is, what it is that will intitle us to all the 
bleſſings of the covenant ; then we muſt have a righte- 
ouſneis of our own, for the righteouſneſs of Chriſt will 
not ſerve the turn. Dr South, ſpeaking of our author's 
treatiſe of the knowledge of Chriſt, ſays, it is a book 
fraught with reflections upon God's juſtice, with refe- 
rence to Chriſt's ſatisfaction; and that it may deſervedly 
paſs for a blaſphemous libel upon both. However our au- 
thor, ſpeaking of this controverſy ſome years afterwards, 
intimates, that he had coafuted his antagoniſts, and put 
them to ſilence; and aſſures Mr Baxter, that if he had 
a mind to revive that then old controverſy, which his 
other adverſaries had been pleaſed to forget, he is con- 
tent to enter the liſts once more (10). 


[E] Other pieces the following year] After his Vin- ** 


dication was finiſhed, Mr Danſon attacked his former 
book, in a piece, intitled, 4 friendly debate between 
Satan and Sherlock, containing a diſcovery of the un- 
ſoundneſs of My Will. Sherlock's principles, in a book, in- 
tituled, A diſcourſe concerning the knowledge of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in 1676. Our author replied to it the ſame 
year, in his Anſwer to a ſcandalous pamphlet, intituled, 
A friendly debate between Satan and Sherlock. He al- 
ſo wrote An account of Mr Ferguſon's common-place-book, 
in two letters to Mr Glanvil: and My Danſon pub- 
liſhing, A defence of the late friendly debate, Nec. againſt 
Mr Sherlock's exceptions, 167%, vo. our author was 
defended in a piece, intitled, 4 windication of Mr 
Sherlock, againſt the calumnies of Mr Danſon, Cc. 
1677, 4to. ; 

[F] He engaged in the diſpute againſt the Non-confor- 
miſts.) Our author in this diſpute, being only Dr Stil- 
lingfleet's ſecond ; his firſt defign, if we may believe 
himſelf, was no more than a ſhort rebuke to ſome ſuch 
ſkulking pamphleteers as thoſe who don't fight with the 
Doctor's book, but with his reputation, and have no 
other way of anſwering arguments, but with picking 
up ſome by-ſayings, which, with the help of an ingeni- 
ous comment, may expoſe the author, and then there 
is no need of anſwering his book. A others, he 
takes notice of one whom Dean Stillingfleet had charged 
with having in the firſt edition of a tract, publiſhed in 
1675, pleaded for an univerſal toleration, fo as to have 
it granted to Papiſts, as well as other Diſſenters ; but 


printing it again in 1680, he denied them the liberty 


of that toleration, becauſe they were idolaters, and 
only allowed them the private exerciſe of their religion 
The reaſon of which difference, the Dean — to 
be, that in 1675, they were willing to conſent to a 
toleration, tho* Papiſts reaped the advange of it, as 
well as themſelves ; but after the Popiſh plot broke out, 
they thought it unſeaſonable to make ſuch a propoſal. 
The paſſage in the edition of 1675, runs thus; The 
Papifts in our account, are but one ſort of recuſants, and 
the conſcientious and peaceable among them, muſt be held 
in the ſame predicament with thoſe among our ſelves that 
lileauiſe refuſe to come to common-prayer. Again, 6 
as for the common Papiſt, wwho lives innocently in bis 
way, he is to us as other ſeparatifts, and ſo comes under 
the like toleration. Again, He is to us, in regard of 
what be does in 7 in the matter of his God, the 
ſame as thoſe who likewiſe refuſe to come to common prayer. 
Whereas in the edition of 1680, the words are, The 
Papift is one _ avorſhip is to us idolatry, and we 
cannot therefore allow them the liberty of publickly aſſem- 
bling themſeboes as others of the ſeparation. Stillingfleet, 
in his animadverſions on this alteration, was very ſe- 
date, and indeed cooler than his uſual temper. * Now, 
* ſays he, if there be any difference between the public 
and private exerciſe of religion. Here ſeems to be 2 
* plain*alteration of his opinion; but he ſays, he ex- 
* Plains himſelf therefore by way of ſupply, bre 
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very traiBleſome” in defending” theit ſeparation (a). | In anſwer to thoſe principles, our 
Vl. author publiſhed Reaſons for non-conformity examined, in 1679, 4to. DS was — 
fol. edit- by A defence of Di S1illingfleet”s Unreaſonablenefs of ſeparation in 1681, and A. vindication of 

that defence in 1683, both in-8vo. © In the mean time he had taken tht degtee of Doctor 
4 Lit of Til of Divinity in 1680 (e), and been married ſome few years before (p). He had alſo been () ,,, c:n0 

beio'** collated to the Prebend of St Pancras in the cathedral of St Paul London, November preached a: Se 
| Hvelie 3» 168 1 (). After the diſcovery of the Rye-houſe plot in 1683 (r), the Doctor ob- r chr oe. 
de was born b> ſerving, that the principles of reſiſtance to a Popiſh Prince were warmly abetted by ſome dba, be lays 
fore tha uwe eminent perſons, and were alſo frequently urged in vindication of rebellious practices a- 1 
% Newevurt gainſt the government (5), drew up a ſet of arguments in ſupport of the court doctrine Der but 
.be f. 07, Of abſolote non- reſiſlance, which he publiſhed the following year under the title of The es feln 

caſe of refiſtance to the ſupreme powers ſtated and reſolved, according to the doctrine of the 
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boly ſcriptures [G], and he continued to preach the ſame doctrine after King James IId's — add 


that what he ſaid at firſt, ſhould be taken in regatd 
* as his meaning really was then, and now is, but fuller 
* expreſſed (11). We have no way, continues our au- 
* thor, to diſprove what his meaning was, but by his 
* words; and if they defired a public toleration for 
* themſelves, they did fo for the Papiſts, who were to 
* come under the like toleration ; and I think Mr H 
might as well have let it alone, unleſs he could have 
* made a better defence.” 

[G] The caſe of refiftance.)] Our author in defending 
this doctrine, did no more than concur with the gene- 
ral voice of his order ; Burnet and Tillotſon, both gave 
into it {12): And as we have ſeen, he was not of a diſ- 
poſition to be ſparing of his pen; he ſtept out boldly 
and confidently, as his manner was, in the open defence 
of this principle. It will not be amiſs, for a reaſon we 
ſhall ſee preſently, to give a ſketch of his way of arguing 
upon the ſubjet. After a ſhort eſſay to prove it by 
the common arguments then in vogue, he proceeds to 
anſwer objections. The firſt is, of thoſe who urging, 
that they are bound by no law to ſuffer againſt law, 
ſuppoſe, as a late author (13) does, that a Popiſh Prince 
* ſhould perſecute his Proteſtant ſubjects in England, 
for profeſſing the Proteſtant religion, which is eſta- 
* bliſhed by law, by what law mult he die ? not by the 
law of God, for being of that religion which he ap- 
proves, nor by the laws of our country, where Pro- 
© teſtancy is ſo far from being criminal, that it is death 
to deſert it, and turn Papiſt. By what law then? by 
none that I know of, ſays the author; nor do I, ſays 
the DoQtor, kriow of any, and fo far we are agreed: 
* but then both the laws of God and of our country, 
command us not to reſiſt ; have death, an illegal 
and unjuſt death, follow upon thut, I can't help it; 
God and our country muſt anſwer for it.” Agreeable 
to this is his anſwer to the next objeQtion ; that a Prince 
has no authority againſt law; that is true, ſays he, 
* but then tis as true, that he is accountable only to his 
* ſuperior, that is God alone, and not to his inferior; 
that being a principle which is contradictory to the 
very notion of power, and deſtructive of all order 
and government.“ In the further proſecution of this 
argument, he maintains that the authority of the So- 
vereign is in his perſon, and not in the law : that there 
muſt be in him a perſonal power and authority antece- 
dent to all civil laws, fince the law is nothing but the 
pablic declaration of the law maker, whether ſovereign 
Prince, or the people. Hence it neceſſarily follows, that 
the ſovereign Prince does not receive his authority from 
the laws, bat laws receive their authority from him ; 
and this he will have to be the conſtitution of England, 
againſt Brafton's rule, that Lex facit Regem, The law 
makes the King ; by which he tells us, that the author 
means only that he is no King, as King fignifies a juſt 
and beneficent power and authority, who governs by 
arbitrary will, and not by law, as appears from his own 
words, non eff enim Rex ubi dominatur woluntas ven 
Lex; not that he is no ſovereign Prince, but he is a ty- 
rant and not a King. And hence, continues he, it 
evidently follows, that the being of a ſovereign power, 
is independent on l:wsz and the ſame is evident from 
the allowed maxim, that the perſon of the king is ſa- 
cred and inviolable; but what makes his 
but his inviolable authority? In 4 werd, ſays be, it 
does not become a man who can think three conſequences 
off, to talk of the autbority of laws, in derogation to the 
authority of the ſovereign power. In the further pro- 
ſecution of this argument, he declares, that of the loog 
ſucceflion of Princes in this _—_ there had been no 
Prince that had caſt off the authority of laws, or uſurpt 


acceſſion 


an abſolute or arbitrary 


power ; whence he ſhews how 
* the fears of thoſe are, who pretend this, only to 
ach the public peace. Laſtly, in anſwer to the ob- 
jection, that granting abſolute non-reſiſtance, the miſ- 
chiefs and inconveniencies to mankind may be intolera- 
ble: he declares that no miſchiefs, even of the mot 
mercileſs tyrant, can be ſo bad as thoſe of confufion and 
a civil war. And in reconciling the doctrine of abſo- 
lute non · reſiſtance to a limited monarchy, he obſerves 
very curiouſly, that tho' a Prince may break the laws, 
yet he cannot make or repeal them, and therefore can 
never alter the frame and conſtitution of the Govern- 
ment ; tho' he may at preſent interrupt the regular ad- 
miniſtration of it: and this, ſays he, is both a great 
ſecurity to poſterity, and a preſent reſtraint upon him- 
ſelf ; comfort enough (for ſo he intimates by his ſilence) 
for whatever miſeries the preſent race of his ſubjeQs 
may groan under, who mutt full lie faſt bound by the 
indiſſoluble iron chain of paſſive-obedience. Sam. John- 
ſon, a writer well matched for hardineſs to the DoRor, 
in his remarks upon this piece, very ſhrewdly obſerves, 
that the lawfulneſs of defending ourſelves againſt illegal 
violence, is a truth ſo obvious, and ſo agreeable to the 
the common ſenſe of mankind, that even thoſe men 
who ſet themſelves to oppoſe it, do oftentimes aſſert it 
unawares, and give unanſwerable reaſons for it. He 
then proceeds to ſet down thoſe conceſſions, which the 
force of truth has extorted from our author. (1) N 
man wants authority to defend bis life againſt him, who 
has no authority to take it away, p. 96. But no man 
whatſoever has any juſt and legal authority to take it 
away contrary to law, p. 190, 191. (2) Hethat refifts the 
ufurpations of men, does not refift the ordinance of God, 
which alone is forbidden to be refifled. But ad of 
arbitrary and illegal wialence are the uſurpations of men, 
p- 128, and 211 ; and in p. 212, he acknowledges, 
that the aſſuming of an abſolute and arbitrary power in - 
this kingdom, would be uſurpation ; tho' he ſays at the 
ſame time, that no Prince in this kingdom, ever uſurped 
ſuch a power, which, ſays Johnfon, is notoriouſly falſe, 
for Ri the ſecond by name did, not to mention any 
other. (3) A third argument, which the Doctor fur- 
niſhes againſt himſelf, is this, p. 164, 165. The rea- 
ſon why we muſt ſubmit to Governors, or ſubordinate 
Magiſtrates, is, becauſe they are ſent by our Prince, and 
act by his authority ; and we muſt never ſubmit to them 
in oppofition to. our Prince. Now, ſays Johnſon, nothing 
is better known in this kingdom, than that thoſe who 
commit illegal violence, do not act by the Priace's au- 
thority ; for, as our author ſays, p. 190. he himſelf bes 
no juft nor legal authority to ad againſt law, and 
therefore we need not ſubmit to them in ſuch acts. 


(4) Our au- 


cers at all in ſuch acts; for illegal 
of their office, This, concludes Mr Johnſon, is ſuffi- 
het cient 
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acceſſion to the throne HJ. However, though be maintained that neither E | 
tyranny in the Prince could excuſe the ſubject from the duty of paflive-obedience, yet he 
entered with the firft into the controverſy againſt the Papiſts, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
4 great variety of performances publiſhed on that occaſion [TJ, and he is allowed by his 
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tient to ſhew, that this author holds ſo much truth, as the Church of England to beth houſt: of parliament, upon 
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en have led him to bis own conviftion, if be had but 
attended to the immediate conſequences of it, inſtead of 
blending it with a great many falſhoods (14). Theſe re- 
marks, tho" written in 1683, were not publiſhed till 
1689 ; and it is obſervable, that if Mr Johnſon had 
happened to defer the publication a very lictle lopger, 
he would have ſeen the Doctor actually /ed to his anon 
corvi tion. 

We muſt not conclude this remark, without inform- 
ing the reader, that The Caſe of Refiſtance had the ho- 
nour of being tranſlated into French, by Wentworth 
Dillon, Earl of Roſcommon ; whoſe father James Dil- 
lon, being reclaimed, when young, from Popery, by 
Primate Uſher, was ſent by him mto England, and com- 
mitted to the care of Dr George Hakewell, who pla- 
ced him in Exeter College, Oxford, under the tuition 
of Lawrence Bodley, B. D. a nephew of Sir Thomas 
Bodley : here he continued ſome years, became a per- 
ſon of ſeveral accompliſhments, and afterwards Earl of 
Roſcommon in Ireland, his native country. He was 
fucceeded in that dignity by his fon Wentworth Dillon, 
who was educated in all kinds of polite literature : and 
about the time of the Duke of York's marriage to the 
Princeſs of Modena, was made Captain of the band 
of Penſioners to King Charles the ſecond, and after- 
wards Maſter of horſe to the faid Ducheſs of York. 
He publiſhed ſeveral pieces of poetry, among which 
his Eſſay on tranſlated verſe is eſteemed a maſter piece; 
it has gone thro' many editions; to one of which he 
added a ſpecimen of blank verſe, being the battle of 
the Angels in Milton's Paradiſe loſt. He alſo tranſlated 
Horace's Art of Poetry, into Engliſh blank verſe, print- 
ed at London, 1680, 4to. Beſides ſeveral Prologues and 
Epilogues to plays, printed with the reſpective plays; 
as alſo divers copies of verſes and tranſlations, printed 
in the Miſcellanies, by Jacob Tonſon, in 1684; and 
in the collections of Poems, in 1693, 1694. 8vo. Since 
which, his works have been printed together, among 
thoſe of the minor poets, in 1749, and 1750, vol. i. 
and iii. This ingenious nobleman paid his laſt debt to 
nature, in his houſe near St. James's palace, Jan. 1684, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. To the dignity 
fucceeded his uncle, Cary Dillon, Colonel of a regi- 
ment, in the war between King James the ſecond, 
and William the third in Ireland ; from whence 
ing into England, he was ſeized with a diflemper which 
brought him to his grave at Cheſter, in Nov. 1689 *: 
And the title has been extinct many years. 

[H] He continued to preach the ſame defrine after 
the acceſſion of King James the ſecond.) In a ſermon 
before the houſe of Commons, May 29, 1685, he has 
theſe remarkable words upon the duty of loyalty. © To 
* this, ſays he, we owe the preſent ſecurity and pro- 
tect ion of the Church of England: For if there were 
* nothing elſe to be looked on, yet a jealous Prince 
cannot but look on and reward it's loyalty ; and it 
* would ſeem very harſh for any Prince, to defire that 
n religion ſhould be turned out of the Church, which 
* ſecures him in a quiet poſſeſſion of his throne ; and 
* therefore to conclude, I defire you to obſerve, that 
it is a Church of England loyalty which I perſuade 
« 
* 
* 
6 


you to. This the King relies on as a tried and ex- 
ienced loyalty, which has ſuffered with it's Prince, 

t never yet rebelled againſt him ; a loyalty u 
firm and ſteady principles, and without reſerve : And 
therefore to keep us true to our Prince, we moſt be 
true to our church and our religion, and it's legal ſecu- 
rity. It is no act of loyalty to court and compliment 
away our religion and it's ſecurity. For if we change 
our religion, we muſt change the principles of our 
loyalty ; and I am ſufe the King and the crown will 
gain nothing by it: for there is no ſuch laſting and 
oveable loyalty as that of the Church of England. 
* I deny not, but ſome of our Papiſts, in ſome junc- 
* tnres may, and have been very loyal; but I am ſure 
* the iſh religion is not. The Engliſhman may be 
* loyal, but not the Papiſt: And yet there can be no 
« ſecurity of thoſe men's loyalty, whoſe religion teaches 
* them, in any caſe, to rebel.” Soon after there came 
out a humorous — by way of addreſs from 


the account of religion, together with ſom#remarks upon 
Dr Sherlock's ſermon, preached May 29, 1685. Where- 
in the author animadverts upon this laſt charge upon 
Popery, as groundleſs and uncharitable. In anſwer to 
which, Dr Sherlock publiſhed, A vindicaties of a pa/- 
ſage in a ſermon before the Houſe of Commons, where he 
erts the doctrine of depoſing Princes, on account 
their religion, to be maintained by the Church of Rome 
in her public inſtruments as a Church. 

[1] 4 great variety of performances on that occafion.] 
He publiſhed more treatiſes in the Popiſh controrerſy, 
than perhaps any other of che diſputants, as will appear 
from the following liſt of them. (1) 4 Diſcourſe of the 
object of religious Herb ih. (2) 4 vindication e the Rights 
of ecclefiaſlical Authority, in anſwer to Dr Whitby s Pro- 
teſtant Reconciler, both in 1685, 8vo. before the death 
of King Charles the ſecond. After the acceſſion of 
King James the ſecond, his pieces are, (1) Notes on 
Lucilla and Elizabeth, 1686. (2) 4 Diſcourſe of a judge 
of Controverſies in Matters of Religion. (3) Proteſtant 

efolution of Faith, (4) 4 Papif not mi/ repreſented by 
Proteſlants, being a Reply to the Reflections upon the 
anſwer to a Papiſt miſ repreſented, and repreſented. (5) 
An anſwer to a Diſcourſe, intituled, Papiſts proteſting 
againſt Proteſtant Popery ; being @ Vindication of Pa- 
piſti not miſ-repreſented by Proteftants ; and containing 
a particular Examination of Mr de Meaux, late Biſhop 
of Condom, his Expoſition of the Dod ine of the Church 
of Rome, in the Articles of the I; vocation of Saints, and 
the Worſkip of Images, occaſioned by that Diſcourſe, all 
theſe in 1686, in 4to. (6) An anſwer to the Requeſt a 
Proteſtants, to produce their plain Scriptures, direct 
authorizing their tenets _ (7) A ſhort ſummary of the 
principal Controverſies between the Church of England, 
and the Church of Rome; being a Vindicatios of jeveral 
Proteflant Do@rines, in anſwer to a late Pamphlet, inti- 
tuled, Proteſtancy deſtitute of Scripture Proots. (8) Ar 
anſwer to a late Dialogue between a new Catholic Con- 
vert, and a Protefiant, to prove the Myſtery of the Tri- 
nity to be as abſurd a Doctrine as 7. — 4 
by way of Notes on the ſaid Dialogur. (9) A brief Di- 
courſe concerning the Notes of the Church, with ſame 
Refle tions on Cardinal Bellarmine's Notes. (10) A in- 
dication of the brigf, Diſcourſe, concerning the Nates of 
the Church, in an to a late Pampblet, intituled, 
The Uſe and great Moment of the Notes of the Church, 
as delivered by Cardinal Bellarmine ; theſe all in 1687, 
4to. (11) An anſwer to the amicable Accommodation of 
the Difference between the Repreſenter and the Anſwerer. 
(12) 4 Vindication of ſome Proteſtant Principles of 
Church Unity, and Catholic Communion, from the charge 
7 Agreement with the Church of Rome, in anſwer to 4 

te Pampblet, intituled, An Agreement between the 
Church of England, and the Church of Rome; evinced 
from the concertation of ſome of her Sons, with theic 
Brethren the Difſenters. (13) 4 Diſcour/e concerning the 
Nature, Unity, and Communion of the Catholic Church, 
wherein moſt of the Controverſies relating to the Church, 
are briefly and plainly flated, part i. (14) The ſane, 
part ii. (15) 4 Preſervative againſt Popery, being ſame . 
plain Directions to unlearned Proteftants, how to diſ- 
pute with Romiſs Prieſts, part i. (16) The ſecond Part 
of the Preſerwative againſt Popery ; ſbewing how con- 
trary Popery is to the true ends of the Chreflian Religi- 
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on ; fitted for theInſirufion of unlearned Proteflants. (1;) 2 Mr A 
A Vindication of both Parts of the Preſervative again 4 8 6 
Popery, in anſwer to the cavils of Lewis Sabran, 4 for Odober 


Jeſuit. The Jeſuit hereby procured himſelf an anta- 
goniſt that he will be always famous for, who made him 
this following reply ; *A defence of Dr Sherlock's Pre- 
ſervative againſt Popery, in reply to a Jeſuit's anſwer, 
wherein the rev. father's reaſonings are fully confuted, 
by William Gyles, a Proteſtant footman f. We are f In — 
aſſured by the editor of this piece, that it was brought _— — 
to his hands by the young man himſelf, 


1713. 


who wrote it, with Madam H, 
and to remove all ſuſpicion of fraud, or foul play, in Mark La 
he proſeſſes upon the word of a Chriſtian, that he bas 
committed it to the , as it was delivered to him 
bysthe young man himſelf, in his own hand- writing, 
without the addition or taking away of one mo or 

tering 
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this ſubject. After the Revolution he fe- 


| his former principles, and refuſing to take 
the gew oath of allegiance to King William and 
ve jurors (7) ſuſpended in 1589 from all his preferments: The chief of theſe was the Maſterſhip 
( Temple, which had been conferred upon him in 1685. During his ſuſpenſion he 
exaged, bat publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe intituled, A practical diſcourſe concerning death [K | in 1690. 
But before the- expiration of the year he complied with the new-eſtabliſhed government, and 
taking the oaths, was reinſtated in all his preferments; of which, though forfeited, yet 
by the lenity of the adminiſtration he had not been deprived. Great clamours were raiſcd 


Queen Mary, was, with other Non- 


„bn bor, againſt this ſtep in his conduct by his old friends whom he had left: Whereupon he 
— wat thought proper, for the ſatisfact ion of the whole party, to publiſh his reaſons for it, and 


he was one 


mot confide- THE piece came Out the ſame year (u), intifuled; The caſe of be allegiance due to Sovereign 


able and eminent 
em ag the Non- 
jut &. le 
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altering one ſentence or line ; fo that, continues he, the 
reader will have it juſt as l had, excepting the falſe- 
neſs of the Engliſh, which is pardonable enough in a 
poor ſervant, that was very young deprived of his pa- 
rents, and never had more learning than to read Eng- 
lih. However, upon this, I ordered the bookſeller to 
ſpeak to his compoſitor at the preſs, to correct the Eng 

liſh as he ſet it. 0 Hes | 

[X] He wrote his Practical Treatiſe on Death.] 
It has been obſerved, that our author was as remarka- 
ble for his writings in controverfial Divinity in his own 
time, as he will be eminent for his practical treatiſes in 
all times; and it may with equal truth be faid, that if 
he had wrote none but this upon Death, it would have 
been enough for his fame, /atis pro fama. All his 
practical pieces were well received by the publick, but 
they all fall greatly ſhort of this on Death, which has 
gone through almoſt thirty editions. I fancy the rea- 
der will be beforehand with me, in obſerving the ſui- 
tableneſs of the ſubje to the then preſent ſtate of the 
Doctor's affairs, as well as the melancholy proſpect he 
had for the future in this world. Such a fituation would 
naturally inſpire thoughts of another world ; but ſuch 
thoughts, and cloathed in ſuch expreſſions, are then only 
produced, when a genius happens to be luckily hit with 
his ſubject. The whole piece is a compleat inſtance of 
the true ſublime in writing: And nothing but a genius 
too could have produced the following, I had almoſt 
ſaid, equally ſublime deſcription of it: 


Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainneſs flow, 
Their ſenſe, untutor'd, infancy may know ; 
Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, 
Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. 
Eaſy in words, thy ſtile, in ſenſe ſublime, 
On it's bleſt ſteps each age and ſex may riſe ; 
'Tis like the ladder in the Patriarch's dream, 
It's foot on earth, it's height beyond the flies. 
Diffus'd it's virtue, boundleſs is it's power, 
*Tis publick health and univerſal care. | 
Of heavenly manna tis a ſecond feaſt, 
A nation's food, and all to every taſte (15): 


tr) Commenda- 
tory verſes by 
Mr Prior, pre- 
fixed to every edi- 
ton of this piece. | : | 
Another genius, ſpeaking of this treatiſe, writes thus : 
* Dr Sherlock has repreſented, in very ſtrong and 
* lively colours, the ſtate of the ſoul on it's firſt ſepa- 
* r:tion from the body, with regard to that inviſible 
* world which every where ſurrounds us, though we 
are not able to di it through this groſſer world 
of matter, which is accommodated to our ſenſes in 
this life ; and obſerves, that our leaving this world is 
nothing elſe but the gutting off this body (16). 
(Z] Caſe of Allegiance, Ec.) In the preface he 
declares, * That he had ſome of the thoughts con- 
tained jn the book long before, which he drew up in 
writing, and ſhewed them to ſome of his friends, and 
diſcourſed with others about them, and told them 
where he ſtuck. © But, continues he, flick I did, and 
could find no help for it; and there I ſhould have ſtuck 
to this day, had I not been relieved by Biſhop Overal's 
Convocation book, which not only confirmed my for- 
mer notions, and ſuggeſted ſome new thoughts to me 
which removed thoſe difficulties I could not conquer, 
but alſo, by the venerable authority of a Convocation, 
VOL. VI. No. 307. 


{16) Mr Addi= « 
fon in Specta- 4 
mr. No. 612. 

for Odober 18, 
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Powers, ſtated and reſolve according to Scripture and reaſon, and the principles of the Church 
of England ; with a mort particular reſpett to the Oath lately enjoined of allegiante 10 their 
preſent Majeſties, King William and Queen Mary [L. The Doctor having in this book 


aſcribed 


a. 


gave me greater freedom and liberty of thinking, which 
apprehenſion of novelty and ſingularity had cramped 
before.” As the Doctor aſeribes bis convicton to Biſhop 
Overal's Convocation-book, it will not be amiſs to give 
the following account of that book from Biſhop Burnet. 
* There was a book, ſays this author, drawn up by 
* Biſhop Overal, fourſcore years ago, concerning Go- 
vernment, in which it's being of a divine inſtitution 
was poſitively aſſerted ; It was read in Convocation, 
and paſſed by that body, in order to the publiſhing it; 
in oppoſition to the principles laid down in that famous 
book of Par/ons the Jeſuit, publiſhed under the name of 
Doleman®. King James I. did not like a Convocation's 
entering into ſuch a theory of Politics, ſo he wrote a 
long letter to Abbot, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, but was then in the lower houſe. I had 
the original wrote all in his own hand in my poſſeſſion : 
By it he deſired that no farther progreſs ſhould be made 
in that matter, and that this book might not be offered 
to him for his aſſent ; there that matter ſlept. But Sax- 
croft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had got Overal's own 
book into his hands; ſo in the beginning of this [K. 
William's] reign, he reſolved to publiſh it, as an authen- 
tic declaration that the Church of England had made 
in this matter, and it was publiſhed || as well as licenſed 
© by him a very few days before he came under ſuſpen- 
* fion for not taking the oaths f. But there was a pa- 
* ragraph or two in it that they had not conſidered, 
* which was plainly calculated to juſtify the owning the 
* United Provinces to be a lawful Government ; cC it 
* was there laid down, that when a change of Govern- 
© ment was brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was 
* then to be owned and ſubmitted to as a work of the 
« providence of God, and part of King James's letter 
© to Abbot related to this. The Biſhop then goes on 
© to tell us, that when this was obſerved by Sherlock, 
* he had ſome conferences with the [Jacobite] party, 
© in order to convince them by that, which had con- 
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.* vinced himſelf (17).*” What his Lordſhip here aſſerts 


we have ſeen confirmed by Dr Sherlock, but he bas 
not informed us of the exact time when he thought ſuch 
a ſettlement as Biſhop Overal mentions, was made by 
the Revolution: indeed he tells us, he was always dif- 
oſed to receive ſatisfaction in his ſcruples, and wiſhed 
E have got over them; nay, that he complied 
with the new government ſo far, as not only to live 
gy and peaceably, but even prayed for King Wil- 
iam and Queen Mary by name, according to the 
Apoftle's direction, to pray for all that are in authority, 
which they vifibly were in: that he likewiſe always 
0 a ſeparation, and adviſed not a few, who 
thought fic to conſult with him, to keep to the com- 
munion of the Church, and not to entertain prejudices 
inſt their Miniſters for taking the oaths ; * for, con- 
tmnes he, I did not refuſe the oaths out of any fondneſs 
for the government of King James, nor zeal for his 
return, which the | ar proſpect of affairs gives no 
man who loves the Church of England, and the liber- 
ties of his country, any reaſon to wiſh ; nor yet out of 
any averſion to the government of King William and 
Queen Mary: But againſt my own inclinations and in- 
tereſt, out of pure principles of conſcience to comply 
with the obligations of my former oaths, and that duty 
which ſubjects owe to their Prince, which I then appre- 
hended irreconcileable with the new oath.* In all this 
there is not the leaſt hint that any new advantage lately 
obtained by the Prince of Orange had any ſhare in his 
converfibn, but rather the contrary ; it being infinu- 
| 41 A | | ated, 
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. obſerved in Biſhop Overal's Convocation-book. There was printed the following year, 


18) p. 43- the 
„ edition, in 
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(20) Anſwer to 
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(21) Modeſt Re- 
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(22) True Vin- 
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lock, being a 
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(27 Cafe of Al- 
leziance. 


(24) Caſe of Re- 
fiſtance, p. 128, 
& ſcqg. 


ated, chat, in his conſcience, he never looked 


any further than to King James's firſt leaving the king- 
dom; and that this was actually the cafe, we have his 


own expreſs words in the body of the book, where he 


aſſerts, that Allegiance was no longer due to King James 
when be had withdraws his perſon and left his Crown 
(18). So that what the forementioned Right Reve- 
rend hiſtorian tells us, muſt reſt on his fole authority, 
concerning our author's declaration, which is, that 
* upon Ee James's going out of Ireland, Dr Sherlock 
* thought that this gave the preſent Government a 
* thorough ſettlement, and, in that caſe, he thought 
* it lawful to take the oaths, and not only took them 
* himſelf, but jaſtified what he had done.” This 
hiſtorian had, however, undeniable authority for 
what he afſerts afterwards, viz. that upon this ac- 
* count our author was ſeverely libelled by thoſe from 
* whom he withdrew (19).“ An anonymous author, 
remarking the words aboyecited, that twas not out 
of fondneſs for King James, nor deſire of his return, 
&c. that the Doctor ſo long refuſed the oaths, inter- 
prets them thds : That is, ſays he, that he [the Doc- 
tor] did not ſwear all that while, becauſe he had hopes 
of King James's return; but how juſtly this pamphleteer 
may be called a libeller, ap from his idle tory of the 
Doctor's converſion being the meer effect of his wife's ill 
uſage, in reſpect to his table, till he had complied (20). 
In the ſame licentious ſpirit, another of theſe libellers 
obſerves, that it was the battle of the Boyne that ſatiſ- 
fied the Doctor's conſcience (21). However, the Doc- 
tor found a vindicator of himſelf from theſe aſperſione, 
who ſhews that he ſtates allegiance to be due to King 
William as ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion (22). Finally, our 
author ſoon after expreſsly, and at large, declares 
againſt this ill- natured cenſure of Biſhop Burnet in theſe 
words: (1) The Prince of Orange undertoak to ſettle 
the Government upon the ancient bottom, not diſliked 
by the Nonjurors at that time. The great body of the 
nation ſtood ſtill looking on, and wiſhing well to the 
Prince, without wiſhing ill to the King's perſon, or'to 
the juſt exerciſe of his authority. Very few of the 
active ones thought of any thing more than to obtain a 
free Parliament ; but the King would not ſtand this 
trial, diſbands his army, withdraws his perſon, without 
leaving any authority behind him to adminiſter the 
Government : Nobody ever thought that this was a 
perfect free and voluntary act; but however gone he 
was, and had left nobody behind him to govern by his 
authority: and then the Government was either diſ- 
ſolved, or the power muſt reſt in the States af the 
realm. The States upon this exigency aſſembled, but 
did not pretend to aſſert the authority of the People 
over the King, and their power to judge, depoſe, and 
baniſh him ; they only undertook to judge what pro- 
ly falls under their cognizance in ſuch caſes, wiz. 
Whether the Throne were vacant? and if it were, how 
it muſt be filled ? _ when _ way were the 
ſole and proper jud once, determined it, private 
ſubjects — os the forementioned rules of all 
Governments) were bound to acquieſce, whatever their 
private opinions were; or elſe ſuch ſtate diſputes can 
never be determined, but we muſt neceſſarily diſſolve 
into anarchy and confuſion. Where there is no deter- 
mination of the law of nature, or the law of God againſt 
it (as there is none about meer legal rights) the reſo- 
lution of Governors muſt determine the conſciences of 
private ſubjecta ; for the power of judging muſt extend 
as far as the power of governing goes (23).“ By this 
time we ſee the Doctor convinced of the parliamentary 
right which was then the Court doctrine: the great 
diculty was to ſupport the reputation of his havin 
changed his former principles of indefeafible hereditary 
right in the Stuart family, our natural Princes (24) ; 
in reſpe& to which family, he had carried theſe prin- 
ciples to the greateſt height, and preſſed them, as his 
manner was, with a contemptuous confidence of all 
oppoſers. But here he acted ingenuouſly and openly, 
cohfeffing himſelf miſtaken in that point. I maſt, 
* ſays he, add one thing more, that I have renounced 
no principle that ever I ta ing ane, in 
* the caſe of reſiſtance, which is the only material paſ- 
6 I know any reaſon to retract in that book, vis. 
0 12 when St Paul ſays, All power is of God, he 


quently muſt not be refiſted. U 


* and the example you will find afficiently anſwered 
© in the followin diſcourſe, and the dodrine itſelf re- 


authorities, 
* eſpecially when it is ſo freely r (26. 
It will perhaps be thought by ſome the moſt ſurpriſing 
effect of this change, that it ſhould even carry him into 
an attempt to reconcile it with what he . bad before — indeed, as 
taught, wiz. the doctrine of abſolute Non - reſiſtance: the — 
but this taſk was now for the eaſe of it become irre. en which the 
ſiſtible to let it paſs unperformed ; for fince a de fas ve edifice 
King was the ordinance of God, he muſt derive his ****% be fg 


authority from the ſame divine fountain, which conſe- 22 
: pon this principle part of that trta- 
he has theſe words in the diſcourſe already cited: S0 (ie. 


that whatever diſpute there may be abgut other mat- 


ters, the late Revolution has made no alteration in the 


principles of Government and obedience ; it does not 
oblige us to own the ſuperior power of the People over 
the King, which would be a very tottering foundation 
for monarchy, and could never ſupport it long. Thoſe 
who believed the dactrine of Non-reſiſtance and paſſive 
Obedience to be a good doftrine before, may think jo fill, 
and be never the worſe friends to the preſent Government. 
And I have often thought it a wonderful Providence of 
God, that in an age wherein the ſtricteſt loyalty and 
obedience had been ſo earneſtly preſſed on men, ſo 
great a Revolution ſhould be brought about, while the 
generality of the ſubjects were merely paſſive, and ſur- 
prized into a deliverance (26).“ Whence it is evident, (26) — 
that, in his opinion, the wonder at laſt of this providence r fc 
conſiſted in ſecretly inſpiring King James with a reſolu- Common, 
tion to withdraw his perſon, di his army, and leave 30, 1691. 
nobody in authority to adminiſter the affairs of the Crawn. 
Otherwiſe, that the” ative party ſhould prevail over 
the other who were merely paſſive, is ſo far from being 
wonderful, that the contrary would have been the only, 
and indeed a moſt ſurprizing wonder. | 
As this revolution, in the Doctor's principles, was ſo 
wonderfully wrought by Biſhop Overal's book, the reader 
will naturally be pps ſome further account of 
that Prelate ; which curiofity we are able to gratify ſo 
far as to inform him, that Dr John Overal was bred at 
r where, from being a Fellow of Trinity - 
college, he became Maſter of Catharine hall, and Re- 
gius Profeſſor of Divinity. In 1601-2 he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of St Paul's * by Eli- „la this Deane 
zabeth, at the recommendation of Sir Fulke Greville, '7 be ſoccecded 
afterwards Lord Brocke, his patron ; and in the be- *>* anon gr 
ginning of King James's reign he was choſen Prolocutar 
of the lower Houſe of Convocation. In April 1614, 
he was advanced to the biſhopris of Coventry and 
Lichfield, from which he was tranſlated in 1618, to 
that of Norwich, where he died on the 12th of May 
following, and was interred in that church ; where Dr 
Coſins, Eng of Durham, who bad been bred under 
his counſels f, in gratitude erected an e monu- T See his article, 
ment to his memory, after the Reſtoration ||. He is 


Smith's Life of 


ranked | the beſt Divines of his time, and par- —— 
ticularly ed in ſcholaſtic Theology. He held a Waod'e Athen. 
correſpondence with Gerard Voſſius, and Hugo Grotius, Oxon. Val. 1. 


to whom ſeveral. of his letters are publiſhed in that col. 703- ad 
uleel Collaftion, ' inticaled Frofentes Of ear . 
irorum epi ola ec ice & t| ice f, in whi dition 

he Talis act 4h = of 1 how- "M 
ever, he thinks St Auſtin's opinion of the irreſiſtibility 1 This cle 
of Grace may be tolerated, but was publiſhed ) 
the doctrine of confining Grace to the Ele& alone. He Limborch 280 
laboured heartily to accord. the diſpujes in Holland gige l. 


upon the points of the quinquarticular controverſy, n+ and De- 

and expreſſes great concern for the ill treatment which fence of Armi- 
the and propoſals of Grotius, for » met nianiſm. 6. 
with. Laſtly, in the ſame ſpirit of peace, he held the — — 


iency of an hypothetical re ordination, in the ice. 
caſe of admitting foreign Proteſtant Dis ines to the be- 
nefices of the Church of England ; wherein his _=_ 
very probghly influenced Archbiſhop Tillotſon b ſeveral 4 Sec vi wc 
years afterwards. 
| L] Findication 
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An anſwer to a late pampblet, intituled. Obedience and Submiffion to the preſent Pra. ( This was 
ment demonſtrated from Biſhop Overal's Convocation-book, with a Peftſcript in an anſwer ir Gas, 
to Dr Sherlock's caſe of allegiance (w). To this our author reptied, in his Vindication of 


j . L — 
” * ld 
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Ken, to whom, 
the caſe of allegiance to Sovereign Power, in reply to an anſwer in 4 late Pampblet, 8c. win vad, 
with @ Poſtſcript, &c. [M] In 1691, he publiſhed his Vindication of the deftrine of the holy — — — 
aud ever-bleſſed Trinity INI. In this book he ſtarted a new method of explaining that 46.4 betore be \ 
myſtery [O], the danger of which novelty was taken notice of the ſame year. How- an tbe the 
ever, — 


[M] Vindication of the Caſe of Allegiance.) A copy 
of King James's letter to A mentioned by Biſhop 
Barnet, as above cited, was publiſhed in the New Ob- 
5 No. 1. i ſervator of Friday December 5. 1690 (27), where that 
val in. This wyiter declares, that the ori was communi to 

as taken him by an eminent perſon in whoſe hands it was. If 
"1:hed by this be the Biſhop, he differs from his Lordſhip with 
2, Hege L'E- regard to it's — aye in the King's own hand, 
frange, u 78 this only of the four laſt lines, 


fal words, and fignify nothing till we know of what 
religion the man himſelf is. Theſe are by matters 
bat the queſtion is, how a man that had a right notion 
before, came to loſe it the next year, and has not been 
able to recover it to this day? For if he had ſtuck to 
his own occafional Erg/i;jf principle, (but then was 
then, and now is now) That King James, being a Tyrant, 
bad forfrited, and, having broke with the nation, ought 


vp in eontraſt to 


the ſame title, in the reſt, as he conjectures, being writ by the then Se- 
the preceding (tary of State. The words alluded to by the Bi 
relgne are theſe, * You have dipped” too deep in wt 
Kings reſerve as the Arcana imperii, and whatever 
averfion you may profeſs againſt God's being the author 
of Sin, you have ſtumbled upon the threſhold of that 
opinion, in ſaying upon the matter, that even tyranny is 
od's authority, and ſhould be reverenced as ſuch. If 
the King of Spain ſhould return to claim his old ponti- 
fical right to my kingdoms, you leave me to ſeek for 
others to fight for them, for you tell me, upon the matter 
before-hand, his authority is Ged's authority if he pre- 
vail.” In this vindication Dr Sherlock ſuppoſes King 


not to reign, he had not tuck at all among Jacobite 
8 which however are forty times better than 

own hypotheſis of uſurpation: for the Jacobites, 
though miſtaken, pretend to right, but he proceeds 
upon avowed, barefaced, open, impudent, outrageous 
wrong ; as uſurpation either is, or there is no ſuch 
thing in the world : it is all that either the giants or the 
devils ever attempted againſt heaven. But he had no 
other way to make a C of Allegiance to King Wil- 
liam, to chime in with his unretrafted Ca/e of Ref.- 


fance, written heretofore in favour of Tyranny : For 


though paſſive obedience had no hand in the Revo- 
lution, yet perhaps he was informed it might be a 
grateful preſent to a Settlement. However, I muſt tell (28) Notes on 


William's authority to be unjuſtly gotten, and that the 
means of bringing about the Revolution were wicked 
and unjaſtifiable, but he changed this opinion ſoon, as 
appears from his ſermon abovecited in 1691. 
The Doctor's picture, as drawn by S. Johnſon, on this 
' occaſion, is not a little entertaining. The reafon, ſays 
that writer, why the Clergy were ſo zealous for tyranny 
in King Charles IId's tima, was, becauſe it was a tyranny 
on their fide : That made them fo very liberal of the 
Engliſh rights, and to ſacrifice them all at once in a 
e- offering to Moloch ; and it was a true act of wor- 


him, that paſſive obedience muſt be crooked and bent be Phenix cdi- 
like a ninepence, and look contrary ways, before he can . Jed 
make a token of it to this Government ; for actual re- Letter, p. zy, 
ſiſtance of Tyranny gave this Government it's birth and 308. among 
being, and it ſtands, and can ftand, upon no other bot- S. Johnſon's 
tom (28). Works, as be- 
[VI Vindication of the Trinity.) Biſhop Burnet (29), te. 
as it ſhould ſeem for the ſake of an opportunity to in- (29) in the His 
dulge his ill-nature in party matters, has antedated the fry of bis own 
time of our author's publiſhing this treatiſe. That hi- Times, p. 212. 


fhip, for it fignalized their loyalty, But when Judgment 
began at the Houſe of God, as Dr Sherlock- preached 
upon the Biſhops being ſent to the Tower, thea their 
note was quite altered. King James had forfeited and 
ought to be depoſed, with a great deal more to that pur- 
ſe. But afterwards, when they grew jealous of this 
9 and could not tell what to make of it, 
having miſſed two hits, both of having King James, 
and afterwards of having his intended Deputy the 
Prince of Orange, in their hands, and wanted a third 
hit; then the words were theſe, Vell, will not the 
Convention fetch the King back again ? If they will not 
awe have forty thouſand Men to fetch bim back. Dr 
Sherlock knows where thoſe forty thouſand men 
now are, but I believe King Jamey would be very glad 
of half the number. To proceed in my ſtory, the 
very man that had aſſerted that King James had for- 
feited, and ought to be depoſed long before he was, 
or even before the Prince of Orange was expected, be- 
gan with change of intereſt to- have change of thoughts ; 
and then be could not allow King James to be law- 
fully ſet afide, nor would ſwear to this preſent Go- 
vernment, and his forfeited place at the Temple was 
ſupplied by I know who. At laſt, after he had ſtuck 
as himſelf ſays, a a while, for flick be did, he was 
happily relieved a lucky coincidence of Bi 
Overal's canons, and the victory of the Boyne ; and 
then he ſettled the Government upon it's own ſettle- 
ment, which we that pretend to dull reaſon, do ſay is 
a circle, and proving a thing by icſelf. It is true he 
called Providence in aid of this ſettlement ; but they 
have talked of late as meanly- of Providence, as ever 
mankind did of the S., who are of all fides, and in 


ceads to harangue in proof of that maxim as he calls 
it, that Providence thus divided againſt itſelf cannot 
fand. After which, returning to his 1 ge 
tains that Judgment” began at the Houſe of God, not 
when the Biſhops were in the Tower, but when Ste- 
Phen. College was murdered, who was a true firſt mar- 
tyr Stephen. 
MN... wy quietneſs ſake, continues Mr Johnſon, it ſhall be 
own Hane of God, the Biſhops ; for I grant that char 
word, and the true Religion, and the like, are doubt - 


French and Dutch ſervice both at once ; he then pro- 


ſtorian aſſerts, that it was writ while our author was 
under ſuſpenſion for refuſing the oath of allegiance ; that 
tho' his doctrine was looked on as plain Tritheiſm, yet 
all the party applauded him and his book ; that upon his 
taking the oath of allegiance ſoon after, and publiſhing 
an account of his reaſons for it, his former party bein 
highly exaſperated, purſued him with the clamour o 
Tritheiſm, which, ſays he, was done with much malice 
by the ſame perſons who had highly magnified the per- 
tormance while he was of their party. That the Biſhop 
has antedated this treatiſe is manifeſt, by comparing 
the Imprimatur of it, January 9, 1690-1, with that 
of his Caſe of Allegiance, which is dated October 17, 
1690, ſo then he muſt have taken the oaths before he 
publiſhed bis Vindication of the Trinity ; what then 
muſt we think of the Biſhop's aſperſion, which is pointed 
at the end too with this virulent exclamation, So po- 
erfut is the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion in the moſt ſpe- 
culative and moſt important doctrines. I own the 
miſtake in the date is ſmall, but not fo is the wound 
iven by it; the point of a dagger too is ſmall, hut 
2 =. it.pierces more ſurely to the heart. 
[O] A new Method of explaining that nyſtery.] His 
explanation was thus: He thought there were three 
eternal Minds, two of theſe iſſuing from the Father, 
but that theſe three were one by a mutual conſciouſneſs 
in the three to every of their thoughts. The opinion 
was generally cenſured, as tending to Tritheiſm. We 
ſhall give wbat Dr Wallis ſays, as it is ſpoken with 
candour in a letter to Mr William Jane, with whom the 
DoQor had then a controverſy upon this ſubje& of the 
Trinity. * Now, ſays he, as to what you obſerve, 
concerning the learged author, Dr Sherlock, 1 ſhall 
© begin where you end, and agree with you that the 
«* treatiſe to which you refer contains many excellent 
* things ; the ſtrength and weight of his arguments, 
as to thoſe whom he IN EEG 0928. 
* depend u thoſe expreſſions to which you object, 
6 28 are of equal force, though theſe 
0 s were ſpared. As to thoſe of 
* his by you noted, that the three divine perſons are 
three beings, three intelligent beings, three ſubſtantial 
© beings, three Holy Spirits really diſtin as Peter, 
© James, and Jes, und one God only as they are 
* mutually conſeious : I was I confeſs difſatisfied there- 
in 


* 
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(*) Life of Til- 
lotion, as before. 


(40) Letters con- 
cerning the Tri- 
nity, Letter 7. 
p- 17, & fc 
by Dr Wallis. 


* A Phyſician 
and intimate 
friend of Lord 
Jomets. 


— - we 
© " @&L 1 


1 in {as you are) from the firſt, looking upon them as 
* expreſſions too hardy for him to venture upon, (ar d 
* ſo | find are moſt others with whom I have diſtourſed 
* about them) and wiſh he had declined them; yet I 
did not think it neceſſary for me to write againſt 
them (though I did not like them) but choſe rather 
* to wave them, and expreſs myſelf otherwiſe ; nor 
* ſhall I aggravate the objections which you have urged 
* againſt them, but leave them as they are. That 
* learned author may, if he think fit, ſo vindicate or 
* explain thoſe expreſſions as he ſhall judge convenient; 
* or he may (which I had rather he ſhould) decline 
* them, without prejudice to his main cauſe, which 
* (in my opinion) he may as well defend without them, 
* and thereby leſs expoſe himſelf to the cavils of the 
* Anti-Trinitartans, who are catching at every colour- 
able pretence of objefting, though not againſt the 
main cauſe concerning the I rinity, if but againſt ſome 
* expreſſions of thoſe who maintain it. Now, Sir, if 
* you look back upon your own diſcourſe, you will find 
that the whole edge of your arguments is directed 
* againſt thoſe expreſſions, three Beings, three Sub- 
* ſtances, three Spirits: and I do acknowledge, that 
* as to theſe, the arguments ſeem to me ſharp enough 
© and to do their work: but if, inſtead of theſe, de 
* ſay, as I think he ſhould, that the three Perſons ate 
one Being, one Subſtance, one Spirit, like as he ſays 
they are one God, the edge will be taken off. That 
* which I conceive did impoſe upon him in this point, 
is the forced ſenſe which, in our language, we ſome- 
times put upon the word per/ox (for want of another 
* Engliſh word anſwering to homo) which might indif- 
* ferently reſpect man, woman, or child, and a like 
forced ſenſe put by the ſchoolmen upon the word per- 
* ſona, for want of a Latin word which might equally 
relate to men and angels, as fiznifying an intelligent 
* Being ; whence he was induced to think that three per- 
* fons muſt needs be three intelligent Beings 
« perſona in it's true and ancient ſenſe, before the 
* ſchoolmen put this forced ſenſe upon it, did not ſig- 
* nify a man fimply, but one under ſuch and ſuch and 
* ſuch circumſtances or qualifications ; ſo that the ſame 
man, if capable of being qualified thus, and thus, and 
* thus, might ſuſtain three perſons, and theſe three 
« perſons be the ſame man.” . 
Now, if (as he ſays himſelf elſewhere in a like caſe) 
* he have not been taken to be a fool, yet a wiſe man 
* may ſometimes, upon ſecond thoughts, ſee reaſon to 
change his opinion (as in that caſe he did) or rectify 
* his expreſſions ; and it then be conſidered how much 
* eaſier it will be, and lefs obnoxious to exceptions, 
to maintain his hypotheſis thus reftified, he may think 


© I have done him no ill offices thus to ſuggeſt (30). 


N.B. Dr Wallis is generally cenſured for running into 
the other extreme of Sabellianiſm, and we need not ob- 
ſerve that the latter part of the paſſage here cited, is 
an inftance of it. is 

[P] He was made Dean of St Paul's by the intereft 
and recommendation of Archbiſhop Tillotſon.) Dr Birch, 
to whom we owe this particular, bas likewiſe given us 
an inflance of our author's gratitude. Every body 
knows in what indifferent circumſtances that excellent 
Archbiihop left his family, and the following letter is 
at once both a proof of it, and of this friend's endea- 
vours to procure a proper relief: The deſign of the let- 
45 ſufficiently explained in the contents, which run 


Deanery, Sept. 25, 1697. 


Dear Hobbs ®, 

© That kindneſs which was deſigned to Archbiſhop 
* Tillotſon's nephew, for maintaining him at the Uni- 
* verſity, and was then refuſed, is now become neceſ- 
* ſary ; and your reſpect for the Archbiſhop's memory, 
* which was your motive then, I hope continues 
* till, eſpecially conſidering the w was in no 
* fault. Mrs Tillotſon had ſuch a for the ho- 
* nour of my Lord, and ſuch a kindneſs for his rela- 


S HE R L O C K. 


Lordſhip till extant. 


* 
"$a Sat 
- 


for 


* tions for his ſake, that ſhe would gladly maintain him 
* if ſhe could, but ſhe is reduced herſelf to thoſe nar- 
row Circumſtances, by the unexpected death of Mr 


Chadwick +, and that leſs expected condition he has t He hai mar. 
left his family in; that ſhe is utterly diſabled. She ed tbe Archii. 


with 


ment, 23 he way 
y either by Hickey 
or Collier, duth 


Nonjurors, 
get. 


came to me before I went to Tunbridge, w defire ud hang 
me to recommend him to ſome family to be tutor to — * 


ſome youn tleman, where he might ſu 

himſelf ; — Son that occaſion coated — wh 
her condition: that Mr Chadwick had ſpent all his 
eſtate, but what vas ſettled upon his wife in marriage, 
which comes to her eldeſt ſon ; that the younger ſon 
and daughter had not one farthing to maintain them, 
but depended wholly upon her ; that he had put a 


thouſand pounds of her money into the bank in his 
own name. and had given her no declaration of truſt, 


4 

« 

« 

« 

4 

4 

4 

« 

* 

4 

4 

though ſhe had often deſired it of him, which by this 
means is loſt to her, and muſt pay his debts; that 
his eſtate in the Foreſt®, where ſhe has built her houſe, 
* and which I think is copyhold, was purchaſed for 
his life at 3col. which muſt now be paid again; 
* that upon his great importunity ſhe built that houſe 
* at great expence, which is now much too big for her. 
* I was extremely concerned to hear this fad account, 
and promiſed I would do what I could to maintain her 
nephew in the Univerſity ; for to take him ſo young 
from thence would be bis ruin; and for this reaſon 
* have repreſented the caſe to you, preſuming upon 
« your old friendſhip, but have not the confidence to do 
ſo much to ſome great men you know, for it muſt be 
great Kindneſs or great virtue that recovers a baulk d 
charity. But this good Lady's condition is ſo very 
« pitiable, that I with you could perſuade my Lord 
Chancellor || to repreſeat it to his Majeſty, who, 1 
am perſuaded after all his generous behaviour to her, 
s 


would {till be inclined to compaſſionate her new mis- 
* fortunes, | | 


: Whereas 


I am, 
Dear Sir, - 
Your moſt affectionate friend and ſervant, 
W. Sherlock (31). 


The Archbiſhop's mentioned in this letter, 
Mr Robert Tillotſon, fon of his brother Jena, was 
educated at Clare-ball, in Cambridge, and became af- 
terwards a Fellow there. During the courſe of his 
education he was honoured with the favour of Lord 
Somers, out of regard to his uncle's memory, which 
was acknowledged by him in a Latin letter to his 
Upon entering into Orders, he 
was preſented to the fine-cure of Elme of conſiderable 
value ia the iſle of Ely, by the executors of the Arch- 


* Valentinis 
Eſſex. 


(31) Birch'r Life 
of Tillotſon, p. 


346 to 348. 


biſhop, to whoſe diſpoſal that option was left (32). He (3*) Ibid. 


lived, being unmarried, in private lodgings at Cam- 
bridge, in 1724 (33). | 

(2) Dr South hitched upon it.] We ſhall give the 
following inſtance for a ſpecimen of the Doctor's man- 
ner in this way. The fable, ſays he, tells us of a 
cat once turned into a woman, but the next fight of 
* a mouſe quickly diffolved the metamorphoſis, caſhier- 
* ed the woman, and reftored the brute ; and ſome vir- 
* tuofi ſkilled in the philoſophy of alterations, have 
* thought her much a gainer by the latter change, 
* there being ſo many unlucky turns in the world, 
in which it is not half fo 
* walk oprig ox as to be able to fall always apon one's 
© legs.” The unpleafing coarſeneſi in the thread of 
this ſarcaſm, immediately gave my 
to thoſe lines in the Duke of Buckinghamſhire's Eſſay 
on Satire, where this fable, a little differently couched, 
is applied with a much more ſtabbing keenneſs, as it is 
pointed with ſuch a genteel ſpirit and delicacy as 
cannot but be admired. The of it is 2 flateſ- 
man of di iſhed abilities for buſineſs, but too fond 
of mirth and wit, as follows : — 


e and advantageous to 


(33) From my 
own 


a turn from it 
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J Dr Sooth, for his on credit does in his Animadverfions up Dy Sberlact't book intituled, a Vindiea - 
don of the doctrine of the holy and ever-bleſſed Frinity, &c. humbly offered 10 bis admirers le ul. nsr, 
2 and to bimſelf, (fo the title concludes) the greateſt part of them. This was publiſhed in »ppuently from 
his opi- had printed his | in Inſt the Socint in defence dhe Landes- 
chuaged bin P6339 after our author pri Apology for turi l : nians in def 
— Prefice gf Ip doctrines of the boly Trinity and Incarnation, in which he aſſerts his firſt opinion (z), Pn 
w Auma and declares his reſolution to in defence of thoſe important articles (aa). Ac- 
0 cordingly in 1694 he publiſhed A defence of Dr Sberloct' s non of a Trinity in Unity, in 


(a8) ſt was 


w writ wer io the Animadverſions upon his vindication of the doctrine of the holy and ever blefſed 
"tant m- Trinity, with a Poſtſcript relating to the calm diſcourſe of a Trinity in the Godbead, In this Nite before 
e piece he explained his opinion in the generally received terms, ſo as there appeared no 
cke karved material difference from what was called the orthodox faith (45) [R]: But the affair was 
write of ſome not ſo determined. For in anſwer to this laſt-mentioned piece, Dr South publiſhed his 

ame Tritheiſm charged upon Dr Sherlock"s new notion of the Trinity, and the charge made good, t u 0! 
Ea Sc. in 1695. and the ſame year the Doctor's notion being aſſerted in a ſermon preached princes, axcordtag 


ler, thit at Oxford, by a Fellow of Univerſity-college, was cenſured by an expreſs decree of that oy <a 
— learned body, as falſe, impious, and heretical, and all perſons under their juriſdiction Oxford, where 


e warned not to preach or maintain any fuch notion [SH This decree of the Univerſity ro depen 


a. Apology, being publiſhed in the weekly news- papers, with a Poſtſcript, ſignifying, that the doc- bh zra. 
r de SiG trine ſo cenſured was that of Dr Sherlock, in his Diſcourſe on the Trinity. Our author. | 

by way of reply, printed in 1696 (cc), A modeſt Examination of the authority and reaſons of — * [1 
the late decree of the Vice chancellor, and ſome heads of Colleges and Halls, concerning the v Dr Jonathan 
(44) In the be- hereſy of three diſtin infinite minds in the holy and ever-bleſſed Trinity. This piece producing 2 
bing =o another, intituled, Remarks upon @ book lat:ly publiſhed by Dr William Sherlock, Dean of le is Oxtors, 
Fed. hat be St Paul's, fc. inlituled, A modeſt examination of the Oxford decree, Cc (d d ). And — — 
bat net ben... the whole controverſy being managed with unbecoming heat and acrimony on both 


xars, that be fides, his Majeſty, at the motion of the Biſhops (ee), thought fit to interpoſe, by put- Lr 
— — ting out Directions to the Archbiſhops and Biſbops, for the preſerving of unity in the Church, on Tm, Vol, 
work concerning and the ſupport of the Chriſtian Faith concerning the boly Trinity, wherein it was ordained, © 5 
_—_—— that in the explication of the Trinity, * all preachers ſhould carefully avoid all new terms, ff) The dree« 
in to. a A and confine themſelves to ſuch ways of explication as have been commonly uſed in the — 
—— church (FF). So that our author's conduct in this point was finally condemned [T J. Be- net, and the ge- 
6x, i 1694 | fore nk 


When ſerious, few for great affairs more fit, quinto Novembris, 1695. Cam in concione nuper babita 
ALF 1 Ss coram Univerſitate Oxon. in Temple S. Petri in Ori- 
Bat ſhew him mirth, and bait that mirth with wit, ende, i. Scan 88. Simoal & Jade Prexime 6/apfam, bee 


That ſhadow of a jeſt ſhall be enjoy d, wverba inter alia publice prolata & afſerta fuerunt, viz. 
Though he left all mankind to be deſtroy d. ; you are three infinite diſtinet Minds and Subſlances 
: . a in rinity. 
So Puſs transform 'd fat like a mumping bride, hem. Thal the three Perſons in the Trinity are three 
Penſive and prudent till the mouſe ſhe ſpy d, diſlinct infinite Minds or Spirits, and three individual 
But ſoon the Lady had him in her eye, Subſtances. — 1 
And juſt as oddly from the board did fly. + . — 


Dia Vicecancellarius & Præſidti Collegiorum & 

[R) No material difference from the Orthodox faith.) Aularum in generali ſus Conventu jam congregati judi- 

He followed the . as we have ſeen, cant, declarant & decernunt, prædida werba effe falſa, 

by Dr Wallis. For, in {| og of the word perſon, impia, & beretica, diſſona & contraria dofrine eccle- 

he obſerves, that it is not in the Trinity taken in the fe catholice & ſpeciatiai dofirine Eccleſia Anglicans 
5 ts rn cis — 

_ © fiſt apart, but u are three = er precipiunt & firmiter in omnibus 
* ſubſiſt diſtinctly without ſeparation ; for ſubſiſtence &&- wgulis 5 fidei &f 22 — ne tale aliquod 
* neceflarily fignifies a diſtin& and real, but not ſe- Jogma in Concionibus, aut alias, in pofterum proferant. 

* parate ſubſiſtence, and the uſual orthodox way, if I | 
* miſtake not, is, that the perſon is really diſtin from Fx decreto Domini Vicecancellarii & Prafedorum. 
* the modus fubfiftend? ; and thus the orthodox faith is . 

* diſtinguiſhed from Sabellianiſm, according to which B. Cooper, Not. Pub. & Regiſt. Univ. Oxon- 
the perſon is nothing elſe but the modus exiftendt. ö 

* Now, continues he, what I have ſaid of the word [TI Our Author's defrine was finally condemned.] 
* perſon, is with equal reaſon licable to the word Biſhop Burnet in the place cited above, tells us, that 
* mind.” The animadverter obj inſt the Dean, theſe directions put a ftop to the debates upon this ſub- 
That a mind or ſpirit is an abſolute Being, Nature, je&, and that Mr Firmin's death {ſin 1698] put a ſtop 
* or Subſtance, and I grant it is ſo in the common to the printing and ſpreading of Sociniah books. This 
* uſe of the word, as applied to created minds and ſpi- laſt remark muſt not be underſtood abſolutely, and can 
* rits, but ſo is perſon alſo as much as mind: if only mean that Mr Firmin was the chief propagator of 
* we allow of a theological uſe of the word perſon, why Socinianiſm ; for that it continued afterwards in a high 
not of mind too to ſignify an intelligent ſubſiſtence ? degree is apparent from this among other inftances, that 
* which is a mind too, but not a ſepatate mind, and notwithſtanding this, our author in 1696 publiſhed a 
„ therefore not ſuch an abſolute Being, Nature, and piece, intituled, The Diffin&ion between real and ne- 
* Subſtance as a created mind is. And when the Dean minal Trinitarians f confidered i and the following year, + 
* ſpeaks of three diſtinct infinite minds, which ate eſſen - Yindication of a Sermon quan wo Faith by wa called a real 

( 0 Deine & * tially and independently one, be could mean nothing Philoſophy, to which he added, 
's 


preſent State of the Trinitarian, 

more than three diſtin, intelligent, but not © Socinian Controverſy in 1608, all in 4to ; and in 170t 

Notion, ke. p, * Jubſiſtencies ; and I need aſk no other pardon for the he preached a Concio ad before the Convoca- 

8 * uſe of a term which the ſchools have not conſe - tion (35), where he earneſtly and warmly, as his man- (45) Je was 
. * crated (34). ner was, exhorts and invites his brethren to oppoſe preached on 
[S.] Was cenſured by a Decree of the Univerfity of thoſe heretical, as he calls them, and viperous tracts, | none 

Oxford.) The decree was drawn up in theſe terms: which then threatened ſo much danger to the Church. — 
In Convent D. Vicecancellarii & Prafetorum Colle In the ſame view he likewiſe publiſhed Prei of Chi 

Lieram & Aularum Univerfitatis Oxon. die wiceſime Divinity, in 1706, 8vo, | 

VOL. VI. No. CCCVIII. 41 B | (U] He 
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(fe) Simm 


Chron. Hitt. un 


der the year 
1707 ; _—_— 
Nev<'s Patti, p- 
183. 4 


(bb) He had alfo 
a hate in Arch- 


deacon Gregory's and was interred in the Cathedral of St Paul's. 


pompous edicion 
of the Greek 
Teſtament ; 
printed in 1703, 
at Ox ſord, . 
falio, Adver- 


Me Wood alſo 
mentions ſome 
controverfial 
writings between 
Rim and one 


a Nonconfo' miſt 
Conventicler at 
Hogſden, near 
Landon. 

Athen. Oxon. 


16) Preface to 
the Con'inuaticn 
and Vid cation 
of the Deter ce of 


Dr Stillingfl. et, 
c. 


(37) Sermon on 
the Death of 
Queen Mary, 
_—_ at the 

emple church, 
* 6, 7. the 3d 
edition, 1694, 
410. 


an Prefbytery. 
=> 29 


8 


S -H 'E'R 
„ be preached 8 rames 
apart 
did net hind 


the death of Qyeen by which ic 
intended Comprehenſwon [CU]. But this 


reconcile Diſſenters to the Church upon the 
1704. he publiſhed the The difin&ion of big 
the ſame year came out his diſcourſe upon the Immortality of the Soul, in which he at- 
r. Lock's opinion cascerning innate ideas [& 


tacked 


that he 
hinder 


him from employing hi 
preſent ſtate of it's are — TO i 


b and low Church confidered, in 4to, And 
He was preſented to the reQory (% 1, Ja, 


of Therfield in Hertfordſhire ſome time before his death, which happened on the 19th 75 
of June, 1707, in the 67th year of his age (gg). He died at Hampſtcad, near London 


mentioned in the courſe of this memoir, he 
were collected and E 
ters, and as many 


which he diſcharg 


printed ſeveral ſermons, which after his deceaſe = mn 
bliſhed in two volumes, 8yo. (bb). He was ſurvived by two daugh- 
ons, 10 the eldeſt of which, Thomas, be left a conſiderable fortune; Wed ime nt 
having in his life-time reſigned the Maſterſhip of the Temple ia the view of procuring Rü, G 
it for him, — * this gentleman ſucceeded his father in that honourable poſt, 7% Thi he wu 

ta the great ſatisfaftion of thoſe ſocieties a great number of years. he jd 
He was likewiſe made Dean of Chicheſter, and afterwards 


Beſides the numerous books already — ee 


to aur 


oba's c 
promoted ſucceſſively to the 1— 


ſees of Bangor and Saliſbury, and, upon the death of Dr Edmund Gibſon, in 1748, r 
Thomas Viocent ſucceeded him in the Biſhopric of London: to which high and arduous province he does 2 of bo u. 
honour, and, though upwards at preſent of fourſcore years of age, enjoys the full vigour of Cambridge? 


of his excellent parts. 


Having lately (ii) publiſbed a moſt excellent charge to bis *** ** Ader, 


Clergy, wherein that maſterly knowledge in the laws of both Church and State, for which = e 
Val. ii, col. 623. he is eminently diſtinguiſhed, is applied with a paternal affection to their uſe and ſervice (kk). i? Gf"! 


U] He did not 1 tu daxgy priming ao 
i * Re he Doctor, it ſeems, run vo 
the current of his friends at different times, in reſpect 
to this project. In the reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond, he treated the Diffenters roughly and cudely, 
with diſdain and contempt : ſpeaking of Baxter, the 
head then of that ſe, and, as he declares, the wiſeſt 
head amongſt them, he ſays, * As for Mr Baxter, Iam 
* mightily inclined to pity him, he has diſputed him- 
* ſelf out of all ſenſe and all good manners, and I think 
* there is the leaſt reaſon to anſwer any of his books, of 
any man's I know ; for I believe very few people un 
« derſtand what he would have himſelf ( 10 Thos it is 
evident he had at that time no opinion of a Compreben- 
fion. But in the ſoccrediog reign, when a ſcheme was 
laid for one by Archbiſhop Sancroft in 1687, he h- 
ed a ſermon, wherein, to uſe Pr South's ex 
opened both his arms to embrace the Diffenters. And. 
how much he approved of Archbiſhop Tillotſon's de- 
ſign of introducing it after the Revolution, appears from 
a paſſage in the above-mentioned fermon on the death 
of Queen Mary, where, ſpeaking of her Majefty's 
piety, and noble defigns for the Church of England, 
he proceeds thus: I bavereaſon to ſay this from thoſe 
* fre 
* rable Primate [Tillotſon] who had great defigns him- 


* felf to ſerve the Chriſtian Religion and the Church 


* of England, in it's trueſt intereſt ; and. had intereſted 
© their Majeſties, and particularly the Queen, wha had 
more lej{are for ſuch things, with the Tame great and 

pious 2 It may be no churchman ever had, I 
am ſure none more deſervedly had, a greater intereſt 


nt intimations I have had from our late admi- i 


by Dr Smith, 


tained by Mr Locke, that we have no innate ideas ; 
for ſo be if the ſoul of man has no iabred knou 
. it is in vain to talk of the light, and voice, and 
ſenſe of nature ; if it has, then the univerſal conſent 
of mankind, can be reaſonably attributed to no other 
caufe', He then obſerves, that Mr Locke's hy 

that all our ideas come from without, is the ſame with 
the old atheiſtical hypothefis that 1 off in intelledu, 
quod non fit prin: in ſenfibus,” yet he does not charge Mr 
Locke with thoſe principles becauſe that writer diſowns 
them, but he aſſerts that the hypotheſis can ſerve no 
other end. In order to prove theſe ideas connate, and 
that there is ſome inbred knowledge in the mind, our 
author argues thus againſt Mr Locke, upon his own con- 
ceſhon that there is a God, and that he made the 
world. 1. Knowledge is before the things known, and 


he is the maker of them; for God knew what he would 


make before he made the world, and therefore the 
ideas of all things were originally in the divine mind, 
before any thing was made. Hence it fallows, that 
ideal knowledge is eſſential to a mind. 


in his Prince's favour; and the great uſe he made of no noti 
it was to do public ſervice to religion ; and, whatever the ridicule aur author lies © 
* ſome men may ſuſpect, to the Church of England, queſtian that the foul 
© though it may be nat perfealy in their way (37). verted by 
[I The preſent flate of it's eflabliÞment.) It was minds after a 
with this view that he publiſhed the following pieces. Accordingly, | 
(a) ahout Church en, Ac. in 180]. it {38}, muſt 
which bei * . Taylor, was defended ſaning upan this | 
in a piece intituled, 4 Vindication 5 Dr. Sher lack, Dean much beneath his i 
of St Paul's, in to Mr Nathaniel Taylor's Tres- in canfoundin ion of it. 
ti/e, intitulad, De Sherlock's Caſe of Church Commu- But how fe phloſaphical 
nion and his Letter to Anonymous, conſidered, e. is moti ere pious and 


Tagether with a Reply to hit Vindication of the Diflen- 
tem from the Charge of Schiſm, 1702, 4to. New 
Lond. 1703, 40. (4) Re- 
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tae which he mankind 
were wade without and evil 
W | eavours to e natu- | pt © 
ral Immortality of the Soul, from univerſal conſent, 8 deli aſelves from the 
| irregoncileable to the opiniqu. main- necefity of belicriog any thing of God or Religion, | 
4 TP 


* 
O 
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there hath tome 


(t) Sir John 
Narburough's 
Letter to Sir 
Aycaut. 


this k indneſa, yet he did not think it ſuſſicient to juſtify a compliance with the arbitrary 


TI.” „( ( 


8 H 0 
SHOVEL {Sir Cronονnνεe AY one of i 
birth and beg raiſec himſelf, by tha fole weight of 
honours of his grofeſſion. He was born at a fmall 
1650 (b) z and, after ſuch an education as was fuitable to the circumſtances of bis family, 5 $0. Sort 
was apprentice, it is ſaid, to a ſhoemaker, or fome fuch mechanic trade (C). Kat. Le. p. . 
However that be, it is certain the youth had always a ftrong inclination for the ſea ; and 215 
happening to be ſent upon ſome buſineſs to one af the maritime towns upon the Norfolk- who wa ent 
z the Gght af the ſhipping, &c. fired his fancy 10 ſuck a „chat he never !ommand of char 
ceaſed intreating his parents to let him try his fortune in the Navy, till be obtained their . 
copſent (d): one principal motive to which ſeema to have been, the conſideration how (5) 


2 2 
generous patron of all who a 


expreſſed towards his perſan all occafions ; and . 
after ſome time, having had ſufficient proofs of his 3 aſſiduity, he ordered him mon, . . 
to be thoroughly inſtr in Navigation, and in every other requiſite to make a compleat 
ſcaman, and then procured him a Lieutenant's commiſſian (5). He was in this rank at % Lives of the 
the cloſe of the ſecond Dutch war, when our trade to the Levant being diſtreſſed by the G 
corſairs of Tripoli and Algiers, a ſquadron was ordered to ſuppreſs their inſolence, under 

the command at Sir John Narborough ; who, arriving before Tripoli in the ſpring of % . Me 
1675 (i), found every thing ready to give him a warm reception. The Algerines, upon his Mr Campbell, 
firſt appearance, drew up their ſhips af war under the cannon of their mole, and the pirates g v, min be, 
of Tripoli following the example af their canfederates, had brought their ſhips under the to Sic Chriftopber 
walls of their town, and the artillery af a fort that commanded the harbour (+). The — 1p 
appearance of the enemy's ſtrength, joined to the tenor of Sir John's inſtructions, by ad the author of 
which he was directed to try negotiation rather than force, determined him to fend a — 
perſon in whom he could confide to the Dey of Tripoli, ta propoſe an accommodation, obſerves, that Sir 
upon receiving ſatisfaction for what was paſt, and ſecurity for the future. The Admiral — Gy 
pitched upon our Lieutenant, who attended this expedition, to carry the meſfage. Ac- Locher Mynns in 
cordingly he went on ſhore, and delivered it with great ſpirit. But the Dey deſpiſin ghis TOR 
youth, treated him with much diſreſpect, and ſent him back with an indefinite anſwer, (x) See his ar- 
Mr Shovel, on his return to the Admiral, acquainted him with ſome remarks he had age 
made on ſhore: Sir John ſent him back with anather meſſage, and well furniſhed with 

proper rules for conducting his enquiries and obſervations. The Dey's behaviour was (Sx Me- 
worſe the ſecand time z but Mr Shovel bore it with patience, and made uſe of it as an 8, 9, 1 
excuſe far ſtay ing ſome time longer on ſhore: And when he returned, he aſſured the Ad- „ 
mical that it was very pract ieable to burn the ſhips in the harbour, notwithſtanding their 9.55 a 
lines and forts. Accordingly, in the night on the fourth of March, Lieutenant Shovel, at ff, & in the 
the head of all the boats („I) in the fleet filled with combuſtible matter, went boldly into 1674 of the ola 
the harbour, and deſtroyed the enemy's ſhips, with a degree of ſucceſs ſcarce to be con- 1. 

ceived [4]; and Sir John Narborough gave fa hanourable an account of it in all his (4) Secret Me- 
letters, that the next year our Lieutenant was rewarded with the command of the Sapphire, =oirs, &c. p. 10 
a fifth rate; from whence be was not long after removed into the James Galley, a fourth % a. Sber 
rate, in which be continued till the death of King Charles the Second ; who firſt raiſed it is oed, 
and had always a great kindneſs for him (m). Whatever grateful ſenſe he might have of r ln te n 


I led the van in 
all the engage- 


and illegal mea ſures of the ſucceeding reign. He appeared among thoſe fea commanders, de us « han 


he had a 
who, at the riſque of their poſts, bravely rejrcted every attempt that was made upon them - 2 
in that deſign i 


and the event is a remarkable proof of the high eſteem he was then in. „ Cle 
When threatenings failed, it was reſolved to try what favours would do; . 2 
* 8 ing der Memoirs, 


Ca Hayy pong eres tbe crete} Its much, that they were glad to conclude a on the 
velels burns, which were all that lay in the harbour, ided. 

were the White Eagle crowned, of 50 guns, the Looking- 
glaſs, of 36, the Sancta Clara, of 24, and a French veſ- 
ſel, of 20: After which he returned ſaſe to the 


of their corſairs returning into port, not 
diſlike thereto, bat actually ex- 


to take Eng 
1H in the Medi- 


: 1 . ' 
- _ — a 3 5 4 
- | * + 
| | ar” OY „ 
* = 
* * 


2— King James preferred him to the command of the Dover, a fourth rate (=). He acce 
— without changing bis 

of this command at the Revolution: When, cloſing heartily with the new government, he 

was very active in the ſervice, and rendered himſelf ſo conſpicuous, that his riſe in the 
3 Navy was as quick as he could wiſh, We find him in the command of the Edgar (o), a 
firſt afſ=ried the third rate, at the battle of Bantry Bay, in 1689; where he gave ſuch ſignal marks of his 
te Nane courage and conduct (p), that, when King William went to Portſmouth, in order to 
Seas, as "tis faid, reward the ſeamen for their ſervice in that action, he dined on board the Elizabeth with 
Eten ben Admiral Herbert; and having created him Earl of Torrington, he conferred the honour 
tinved the fame, Of knighthood upon Captain Shovel (q). During the winter of the year 1690, he was 


d 
inciples 3 by which means, he was luckily poſſeſſed 


— — employed in cruizing in the Soundings, and on the coaſt of Ireland, to prevent the enemy 
— from landing any recruits. He had not been long upon this ſtation, when he received 
* ten 2+ it be- advice, that there were ſeveral ſhips of war, French and Iriſh, which at low water lay dry 
— 2 1 on the ſand in Dublin Bay. Sir Cloudeſly immediately ſtood into the Bay, and ſoon diſ- 
Noce not ob-. covered, a conſiderable way in, an Engliſh ſhip of good force, a ſmall French man of war 
—_ —_ of twelve guns, and two or three other ſhips filled with foldiers, thought to be a ſufficient 
in the %. guard to ſecure them from any danger. But all theſe precautions were not proof againſt 
9 reſolution of Sir Cloudeſley ; he determined to reduce them to aſhes, in the fight of 
Liedenbech 64s King James's capital, and in the preſence of a numerous garriſon. To carry this project 
was pretty man into execution, he left his flag, and went on board the Monmouth yacht; and at a little 
"be \ofs attained more than half flood, the wind being northerly, with that yacht, two hoys belonging to 


iy the E-gar- men of war, a ketch, and the pinnaces, he paſſcd the bar with a ſurprizing bravery. 


hoireft brunt of The ſmall armada of the Iriſh ſceing this, and perceiving his intention, cut their cables, 

Au h u and failing as cloſe to the ſhore as the bank of ſand would permit, fired ſeveral guns at 

to the whole him, and called for aſſiſtance from the garriſon at Dublin, and did all that was poſſible to 

barg al he ſecure themſelves from ſo unexpected an attack. Sir Cloudeſley preſſed forward, in ſpight 
other Englih of all oppoſition, expoſed to the fire of the ſhips, and of the ſmall-ſhot, which flew ve 

ND "i thick from King James's militia. As ſoon as he was near enough, he gave a ſignal for a 

fireſhip, which waited his orders to come in : this being obeyed, the ſoldiers in the largeſt 

Cena Abr IP» Which Sir Cloudefly firſt atrempted, deſerted her, and the others ran themſelves 

of the Defiance aground. Hereupon he ordered the largeſt ſhip to be boarded ; which being executed 

— — with all imaginable briſkneſs, every thing, that might retard her being conveyed away, was 

- thrown overboard, and the ſailors, with the aſſiſtance of their pinnaces, towed her off; to 

the inexpreſſible confuſion of the perſons who ſtood on ſhore, ſad ſpectators of this 

daring action [B]. But Fortune had cut out more work for the courage of Sir Cloudeſley. 

before ſhe permitted him to return to his ſquadron. In turning out of the Bay, the wind 

veered from the ſea, and drove one of the hoys aground ; ſo that it was impracticable to 

bring her off, before the water fell away from her. Sir Cloudeſley was unwilling to leave 

her behind him; he ordered her to be lightned as much as poſſible, and all the veſſels and 

boats that went in to take her, remained as her guard, till the return of the tide ſhould 

admit the carrying of her away. All this while he continued in the Monmouth yacht. 

At the loweſt ebb, the hoy was upon dry ground, and many thouſand people crowded 

upon the ſtrand, where was alſo King James and his guards. The Engliſh lay in their 

boats armed, and ready for the rencounter. The Iriſh battalions advanced with a pre- 

tended bravery, and made a diſcharge or two, but quickly retired, and permitted the 

Engliſh to do the ſame with their prize, as ſoon as a ſufficient quantity of water gave them 

41 leave (r). In June this year, 1690, Sir Cloudeſley was pitched upon to convoy King 

25, William and his army into Ireland. With this important charge, he ſet ſail on the 11th 

from Highlake, attended with five men of war, ſix yachts, and a great number of tranſ- 

ports. The wind and weather was ſcantly favourable at firſt, but ſoon after a freſh gale 

2222 iprung up, and he ſet his Majeſty ſafe a ſhore at Carrickfergus, on the 14th (). In mat- 

Naval H.ftory, ters of this nature, Sir Cloudeſley, without queſtion, was one of the ableſt commanders 

that ever put to ſea; and the King was ſo highly ſatisfied with his diligence and dexterity 

on this occaſion, that he made him Rear-Admiral of the Blue, with this particular mark 

of eſteem, that he delivered him the commiſſion with his own hands (f). After per- 

forming this ſervice, it was intended he ſhould join the grand fleet [C]; but on the 10th 

of July, King William receiving information, that the enemy intended to ſend upwards 

of twenty ſmall frigates, the biggeſt not above thirty-ſix guns, into St George's- Channel, 

to burn the tranſport-ſhips, he was ordered to cruize off Scilly, or in ſuch a ſtation as he 


ſhould judge moſt proper to prevent ſuch a deſign; and to ſend frigates to ply (I 
an 


) Buichet, 


LZ] Spe4ators of thi: daring ation.) This frigate, on our coaſt, which t on the battle of Beachy- 
which Sir Cloudeſley brought away with him, was the bead. As this was one of the moſt diſgraceful actions 
Pelican, ſhe carried 20 guns, and was the largeſt man of in our naval hiſtory (4) ; the writer of the ſecret (4 — 
war then in King James's poſſeſſion ; he had been taken Memoirs, having given a particular account of it, ob- fu Tanas- 
from the Scotch the ing year, by the French, ſerves, that Sir was very fortunate in being , uns cried, 
when they conducted ſome forces to Scotland, for the abſent from an t, where his obeying orders, p 
aſſiſl ance of the Highlands, then in rebellion (3). would have expoſed him to the hazard of his reputation, 

[CI Lu intended be ſhould join the grand fleet.] or the — 7 aps called him to a court-martial. 
Accordingly, Lord Torrington was waiting for him This then muſt be ranked among thoſe lucky incidents 
with the Plymouth ſquadron, and ſome other ſhips, which neceſſarily concur in the raifing and forming of 
when he received the news of the Brell fleet's arrival up- an illuſtrieus characteꝝ | 
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SHOVEL 


and weſtward, to gain intelligence of the body of the French fleet, ſo that he might be 
the better able to provide for his own ſafety. And they, upon meeting with Vice- Admi- 
ral Killigrew in his return from the Streights, were to give him notice of all circumſtances, 
that ſo he might likewiſe take care not to be intercepted. Sir Cloudeſley cruized up and 
down in the aforeſaid ſtation, 'till the 2 1ſt of July, without meeting any thing remarkable; 
and then the Dover and Experiment joined him from the coaſt of Ireland, with a ketch 
that came out of Kingſale, on board of which was Colonel Hacket, Captain John Ha- 
milton, Archibald Cockburn, Eſq; Anthony Thompſon, 2 Captain Thomas Power, 
Mr William Sutton, and fix ſervants, who were following King James to France, in 
order to accompany him in his intended expedition to England. They gave Sir Cloudeſley 
an account, that King James took ſhipping at Duncannon, and failed to Kingſale; but 
after ſtaying there a little above two hours, he proceeded to France, with two Spaniſh 
Frigates, that had lain there for that purpoſe a conſiderable time; and that he carried 
with him the Lord Powis, Sir Roger Strickland, and Captain Richard Trenavion (u). 
Hereupon Sir Cloudeſley returned to Plymouth, where he found the Mediterranean ſqua- 
dron juſt arrived from Cadiz, under Vice- Admiral Killigrew ; who having there received 


3689 


(u) Lives of the 
Admirals, as 


before, P. 279» 


letters from the Lords of the Admiralty, informing him that the French, after an engage- 


ment [at Beachy- head], had obliged our fleet to retire, and were with their own about 
Rye, Dover, and thoſe parts, and that therefore he was to take care of his ſquadron, 
he called a council of war, at which were preſent the Dutch Admirals, Allemonde 
and Evertzen, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; when it was determined, as the ſafeſt courſe to 
ſecure them from any attempts of the French, to proceed with the ſhips into Hamoze, 
within Plymouth Sound (w). But here our Rea Admiral received orders to proceed, 
with the ſhips under his command, for Kingſale, to intercept ſome French frigates, that 
were faid to be on that coaſt. Arriving at Waterford-river, he received the agreeable 
news of General Kirke's having made himſelf maſter of the town of Waterford ; but was 
at the ſame time informed, that Duncannon- caſtle, which by it's ſituation commanded 
the river, ſtill held out, and that the General, for want of cannon, was not likely to take 
it. Upon this, conſidering the importance of the place, and that no uſe could be made 
of the port of Wateriord, while this caſtle remained in the hands of the enemy, he ſent 
the General word, on the 27th of July, that he was ready to aſſiſt him, by ſending ſome 
frigates up the river, and landing all the men he could ſpare out of his ſquadron, under 
the protection of their guns: accordingly the next day he ſent in the Experiment and 
the Greyhound, two ſmall ſhips, to batter the caſtle, and under their fire landed between 
fix and ſeven hundred men, all the boats of the fleet being employed in this ſervice. The 
caſtle all this time thundered upon them, though to little purpoſe ; but when once General 
Bourk, who commanded there, ſaw the men landed, he thought fit to capitulate (x), and 
marched out of the caſtle, with 250 men, with their arms and baggage 3 leaving to the 
Engliſh the fortreſs, which was furniſhed with forty-two pieces of cannon, a noble reward 
for one day's hard duty (y). - After this ſucceſs, the Rear. Admiral ſailed for Limerick, 
where he was informed the French had a conſiderable number of ſhips ; but finding ſoon 
after that the enemy was retired, and that his own ſquadron began to be in want of provi- 
ſions and ſea- ſtores, he came to a reſolution of retiring to Plymouth, where he received a 
conſiderable reinforcement, with orders to proceed in queſt of the enemy ; but theſe orders, 
which came from the Lords of the Admiralty, were countermanded, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, by a freſh order from the King (z,, directing him to detach ten ſhips into the 
Soundings for the protection of the trade, and to fail with the reſt for the Downs; which 
he accordingly did. The remainder of the year 1690 was ſpent by Sir Cloudeſley for the 
moſt part in cruizing, *cill he was ordered to make part of Sir George Rooke's ſquadron, 
which eſcorted the King from Holland, and from which ſervice he did not return into the 
Downs till Jan. following. The naval operations of the year 1691. ended very little to the 
profit, honour, or ſatisfaction, of the nation, which occaſioned attempts in the Houſe of 
Commons, to faſten upon Ruſſel the miſcarriages, as they were called, at ſea (as) | DJ. But 
it was Sir Cloudeſley's felicity, that as his ſervices were well intended, ſo, generally 
ſpeaking, they were well received; and if Sir Cloudefley Shovel at any time miſſed of 


ſucccls, 


[D] To faſten upon Ruſſel the miſcarriages as they 
were called at ſea.) Upon the diſmiſſion of the Earl of 
Torrington, Ruſfel, afterwards Earl of Orford, was 
appointed Admiral and Commander in Chief : who, in 


uſe of an excellent ſtratagem: He knew the French had 
intelligence that a ſmall ſquadron of their fleet had made 


purſuance of his inſtructions, aſſembled a fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of ninety-one ſhips, of which fifty-ſeven were of 
the line of battle ; and the whole being divided into 
two ſquadrons, commanded by the Admirals of the red 
and blue flags, Sir Cloudeſley was conſequently includ- 
ed in it. The grand defign was to attack the French 
fleet under Tourville. Accordingly, Ruſſel being joined, 
tho” late, by the Dutch, bent his courſe to the French 
coaſt, in purſuit of their fleet; and arriving in that fta- 
tion in July, he ſent Sir Coudeſley Shovel to look into 
Breſt, where he ſaw about forty fail coming out of 
that port ; which proved to be a fleet of merchant- 


ſhips from Bretagne, eſcorted by three men of war. 
VOL. VI. No. 308, 1 


prize of ſeveral Engliſh merehantmen; lay ing hold there - 


fore of this piece of falſe news, he ordered part of his 
ſquadron to put out French colours, and the reſt to take 
in theirs. By this method he thought to deceive the 
the French, who might naturally ſuppoſe it to be that 
ſquadron with their prizes, - This ſucceeded in part, 
tho* the enemy diſcovered the trick before he was near 
enough to do much miſchief. Admiral Ruffel be- 
ing ordered to keep abroad later than he wiſhed, for 
the ſafety of the fleet, met with a ſtorm, in September, 
by which ſeveral capital ſhips were greatly 
He came to an anchor in the Sound, gave orders for 
repairing theſe — and left Sir Cloudeſley at Ply- 
mouth, to ſee it performed (5). | 
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mon s Chron. 

Hiſt. 
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fore ; and Secret 
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(4A) Ibid. p. 
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(6) The Queen 
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ſucceſs, no body ever pretended to fix imputations upon his conduct; his courage and hig | 


ſincerity were alike unqueſtionable; and though this was not the moſt credulous age, yet 
there was never heard of ſuch an infidel, as one who did not believe Shovel had both. 
On this account, moſt people were very well ſatisfied, when the King, juſt before he ſer 
out for Holland (+45), in the ſpring of the year 1692, declared him Rear- Admiral of the 
Red, and at the ſame time commander of the ſquadron that was to convoy him thither (cc), 
On his return from thence, he joined Admiral Ruſſel [E] with the grand fleet, and had 
a great ſhare in the glory of the famous victory at La Hogue. For the French, after an 


engagement for ſome hours, breaking their line, and Tourville being diſcovered to tow 


away northward, when the weather cleared up, the Engliſh Admiral gave the ſignal for 
chacing, and ſent notice to all his ſhips, that the enemy was retiring. At the ſame time, 
ſeveral broadſides were heard to the weſtward ; and though the ſhips that fired could not 
be ſeen, it was concluded they were the blue ſquadron, that by a ſhift of wind had wea- 
thered the French. It proved, however, to be the brave Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Rear- 
Admiral of the Red, who had with wonderful pains and diligence weathered their Admi- 
ral's own ſquadron, and got between them and their Admiral of the Blue ; but after he 
had fired upon the French for ſome time, Tourville, as well as the Admiral of that ſqua- 
dron, came to an anchor, with ſome of the ſhips of their diviſion, but could not diſcover 
one another by reaſon of the thickneſs of the weather (4d) [F]. In 1693, the heat and 
animoſity of parties produced an extraordinary change in the command of the fleet; when, 
inſtead of appointing an Admiral, the King, by way of compromiſe, granted a commiſſion 
to Henry Killigrew, Eſq; Sir Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley, to execute that office. 
The two former were declared Tories, and Shovel a determined Whig, though without 
any party ſpirit; yet, this proved a bad expedient. They were indeed all good ſeamen, 
and probably meanttheir country well; but not agreeing in the manner of ſerving it, the 
conſequence proved the deſtruction of the Smyrna fleet, which ſo much diſgraces our 
annals of this year [G]. However, upon the enquiry of the Parliament into that affair, 

| Sir Cloudcſley, 


acknowledge this laſt diſaſter utterly overwhelms me, 
and I am altogether comfortleſs, in reference to what 
concerns your Majeſty, thro' the great loſs that has be- 
fallen your fleets. I know too well, that my unlucky 
ſtar it is, that has drawn down this misfortune upon 
your forces; always victorious, but when they fought 
for my intereſts: And this is that which plainly tells me, 
that I no longer merit the ſupport of ſo great a Mo- 
narch, and who is always ſure to vanquith, when he 


[EI He joined Admiral Riſſel.] At this time a re- 
port was bruited about, that the officers of the navy * 
were bribed by the emiſſaries of France, to betray the 
fleet into the poſſeſſion of King James; and the forces 
which now began to draw together, and were to be com- 
manded by him, gave further uneaſineſs to our Court; 
whereupon the following addreſs was preſented to her * 
Majeſty, ſigned by Sir Jobs Abby, Admiral of the 
Blue, Sir Ralph Delaval. Vice-admiral of the Red, Mr 
Rooke, Vice admiral of the Blue, Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel, 
Rear admiral of the Red, and Mr Carter, Rear-admi- * queſt your Majeſty no longer to concern yourſelf for 
ral of the Blue, beſides ſeveral Captains. We your * a Prince ſo unfortunate as myſelf, but permit me to 
* Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, Flag-officers *© retire with my family, to ſome corner of the world, 
and Captains of your Majeſty's fleet, out of that deep * where I may ceaſe to obſtruct the uſual courſe of your 
and grateful ſenſe we have of your Majeſty's good * proſperities and conqueſts, which only my misfor- 
and juſt opinion of our loyalty, and fidelity, imparted * tunes could interrupt. It is not juſt that the potenteſt 
to us by the Right honourable the Admiral Ruſſel, © Monarch in the world, and the moſt flouriſhing above 
in a letter to to him from the Earl of Nottingham, * all others, ſhould ſhare in my diſgrace, becauſe you 
in behalf of ourſelves, and all the qther officers are too generous: tis better much that I ſhould re- 
and ſeamen ; humbly preſume to addreſs ourſelves to tire, till it ſhall pleaſe omnipotent Providence to be 
your Majeſty at this juncture, to undeceive the world * more propitious to my affairs. But, howſoever it pleaſe 
in thoſe falſe and malicious reports that have been over-ruling Heaven to diſpoſe of me and mine, or into 
lately ſpread, in prejudice of your Majeſty's ſervice, ©* whatſoever receſs I may be thrown, I can aſſure your 
by people of unreaſonable diſaffection to your Maje- * Majeſty, that I ſhall always preſerve to the laſt gaſp 
ſty's government, and an abſolute averſion to the * 

= 


quiet, and good of their country; that there are ſome which I ſtill retain for your favour and conſtant friend- 
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devoted to your Majeſt;'s ſervice (6): We therefore * ſolation, than to hear, as I hope to do, when I have 
* muſt humbly leave to add to our repeated oaths, © wholly quitted your dominions, of the quick return 


the aſſarance of our fidelity, that we will with all * of all your wonted triumphs, both by fea and land, 


© imaginable aiacrity and reſolution, venture our lives in * over your enemies and mine, when my intereſt ſhall 

© defence of your Majeſty's undoubted rights, and the no longer be intermixed with your's. 

liberty and religion of our country, againſt all fo- 

* reign and Popiſh invaders whatſoever ; moſt heartily I am, 

© beſeeching the great God Almighty, to preſerve your ; 

* Majeſty's moſt ſacred perſon, direct your councils, Monſieur, 

and proſper your arms both by ſea and land (7). | 
Sir Cloudeſley was as forward to promote this addreſs my Brother, 

as any gentleman in the navy, tho' he was far from be- 

ing ſuſpected either by the Queen or Miniſtry. Ad- your's, &c. 

miral Carter was the perſon particularly ſtruck at; but . 

without any foundation. JAMES Rex (8). 
[F] By reaſon of the thickneſs of the weather.) King 


inconſolable grief, as appears by the following letter upon this occaſion played off their wit in a picture, 

which he wrote to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. wherein the taking of the Smyrna fleet was repreſented 

act: at a diftance, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel on board his 

* Monſieur, my Brother; own ſhip, with his hands tied behind him, the two 

I have hitherto, with ſome conſtancy and reſa- ends of the cord being reſpectively held by his col- 

* lution, ſupported the weight of all the misfortunes, leagues ; to infinuate that he would have prevented this 
* which it has pleaſed Heaven to lay upon me, ſo 

* long as myſelf was the only ſufferer ; but I muſt not hindered him. 


[H ] The 


fights for himſelf; for which reaſon it is, that I re- . 


among us, who are not truly zealous for, and entirely * ſhip ; nor can any thing contribute more to my con- 


mjsfortane, if the Admirals Killigrew and Delaval, had 


of my expiring breath, that due acknowledgment, ' 


\ Froma 


preſerved in 


Secret Vene 
of our Adu 


James bore the loſs of all his hopes, in this defeat, with [G] Which fo much di/graces our annal:.] The Datch * 5” 56 
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could perform [H]. 


in his power where it was not (gg). 


[H] The engineers promiſed more than they could per- 
form] This attempt had been reſolved on before Lord 
Berkeley's departure, and Mr Meeſters, who is faid to 
be the inventor and manager of the machines, called 
infernals (9), went to Flanders, in order to procure 
ſuch pilots as were able to carry the ſquadron into the 
harbour of Dunkirk, or at leaſt fo far into the road, as 
might enable them to deſtroy the enemies ſhips. Sir 
Cloudeſley failed to the Downs in the age Sep- 
tember, and on the 7th was joined by Mr Meeſters, 
with twenty-ſix pilots z when Captain Benbow was ap- 
pointed to command the ſmall ſhips, and do follow the 
directions of Mr Meeſters, whoſe pila;. did not per- 
form what was expected from them. On the 1 2th how- 
ever, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel appeared before Dunkirk, 
with thirteen Engliſh, and fix Dutch men of war, two 
bomb - veſſels, ſeventeen machines, and other ſmall 
craft. In the evening, Capt. Benbow went in and 
ſounded the weſtern channel, between the Brake and 
the Main, notwithſtanding a prodigious fire from the 
ſhips and the citadel. The next day all the boats and 
ſmall veſſels were ſent in again, with the Charles gal- 
ley, two bomb-veſſels, and ſome of the machines. In 
the afternoon, two of the machines were ſent in. The 
firit took fire before ſhe was near enough to do execu- 
tion ; whether it was that the cannon of the place ſet 
fire to it, as ſome of the French writers ſay, or that 
thoſe on board finding it impoſſible either to bring it 
nearer, or to get it off, were obliged to let it burn 
there, The other, which was the biggeſt, went in 
boldly, and advanced very near the mole-head ; but 
the tide ſet her on one fide, ſo that ſhe drove a cable's 
length, and then blew up (10). It was found, that the 
. French had, according to cuſtom, early intelligence, 
Journal Hi. and by driving piles before the pier head, and finking 
Wed Louis ſhips on the back of the weſtermoſt pier, had ſecured 
' P197. themſeives againſt all attempts of this nature, Sir 
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Sir Cloudeſley, at the bar of the Houſe, defended his colleagues as well as himſelf, and 
gave ſo clear and plain an account of the matter, that it ſatisfied all people, who were 
capable of being ſatished, of the innocence of the commanders ; that is, in point of trea- 
chery, which, though it had been aſſerted by a vote of the Houſe of Commons, yet the 
propoſed reſolution to cenſure them paſſed in the negative (ee). Ia the year 1694, 
Admiral Ruſſe] was replaced in the chief command of the fleet; and the character of 
Sir Cloudeſley remaining abſolutely unimpeached, we find him again at ſea this year, 
acting in the Channel, and on the French coaft ; where he had the honour to command 
as Vice- Admiral of the Red, under Lord Berkeley Admiral of the Blue, in the famous 
expedition to Camaret-Bay, which, unfortunate as it proved “, yet Sir Cloudeſley diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, by his ſpeedy and dextrous embarkation of the land-forces, when they 
failed upon 1t: as he did alſo, when, on their return to England, it was thought neceſſary to 
ſend the fleet again upon the coaſt of France, to bombard Diep and other places (ff). 
On the 27th of Auguſt, Lord Berkeley returning to London, the command of the ſqua- 
dron, which conſiſted now only of frigates and ſmall ſhips, devolved upon Sir Cloudeſley, 
who received expreſs inſtruct ions to undertake the bombardment of Dunkirk at all events. 
Accordingly he attempted it, though without any 
engineer, who probably, for want of ſufficient intelligence of the preparations which the 
French had made againſt this deſign, had promiſed more than either he or any other man 
Sir Cloudeſley, however, took care to demonſtrate from his conduct, 

that no fault lay in him; for. he went with a boat within the enemy's works, and fo 
became an eye-witneſs of the impoſſibility of doing what his orders directed to be done; 
and therefore, on his coming home, he was perfectly well received, and continued to be 
employed, as a man who would command ſucceſs where it was poſſible, and omit nothing 
The remaining part of this war was carried on at ſea, 

chiefly by bombarding the towns and forts on the French coaſt ; in which Sir Cloudeſley 
had hig ſhare: and after the peace of Ryſwick he was always conſulted by his Majeſty, 
whenever maritime affairs were under conſideration . After the declaration of war againſt 
France and Spain by Queen Anne, the miniſtry ſetting their eyes upon the galleons, a 
ſquadron conſiſting of twenty men of war was fitted out, in order to intercept them, under 
the command of Sir Cloudeſley, then Admiral of the White. 
been luckily anticipated (), he was ſent to Vigo, after the taking that place by Sir George 
Rooke, to bring home the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and French fleet. 
end of the year 1702, and he performed all that was expected from him with that zeal and 
expedition which he had formerly ſhewn upon all occaſions : for, arriving at Vigo on the 
16th of October, he got things into ſuch forwardneſs, that he carried off whatever could 
poſſibly be brought home, burnt the reſt, and notwithſtanding the ſtormy ſeaſon of the 
year, the foulneſs of his ſhips, and his being embarraſſed with prizes, arrived ſafely in the 
Downs on the ſeventh of November [I]; which the Court conſidered as fo remarkable a 


good effect, through the fault of the 


And when this deſign had 


This was in the latter 


ſervice, 


Clovdeſley being informed of this, and knowing that the 
ſpring tides were over, failed away for Calais, aud on 
the 17th ſent the bomb-veſſels in, and threw ſo many 
ſhells into the town, that about forty houſes were ru- 
ined ; but the wind blowing hard that night, and a great 
ſwell of the ſea happening, the Admiral was forced to 
bear away : And the ſtorm continuing two days, he 
thought it not convenient to ſtay any longer, but re- 
turned with his whole ſquadron into the Downs, from 
whence the bomb-veſſels and machines were ſent into 
the river Thames (11). | 

[1] He arrived in the Downs on the 7th of Novem- 
Ber.] Sir Cloudeſley, in the ſpace of a week, put the 
French men of war and other prizes, into the beſt con- 
dition poſſible ; took out all the lading from a galleon, 
which was made prize by the Mary, and brought along 
with him the Dartmouth, which had been taken from 
us in the laſt war, and was now made prize by captain 
Wyvill; but as there was another ſhip of that name in 
the navy, the prize was called the Vigo. He alſo took 


out of the French ſhips that were run on ſhore, fifty 


braſs guns, and brought off fixty more from the forts and 
batteries; after which, on the 24th of October, he ſet 
fire to the ſhips he could not bring away. The next 
day he left Vigo, but it proving calm, he anchored in 
the channel between that port and Bayonne, where he 
ſent ſeveral priſoners on ſhore, with a flag of truce, and 
had ours returned in their ſtead. On the 27th of Oc- 
tober he was again under ſail, intending to have paſſed 
thro* the north channel; but the wind taking him 
ſhort, he was obliged to paſs thro* that which leads to 
the ſoath, where the galleon which was the Mon- 
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mouth's prize ſtruck upon a rock and foundered ; but 


there being ſeveral frigates on each fide of her, all her 
men were ſaved except two. He was this day joined 
by the Dragon, a fifty gun ſhip, commanded by Cap- 
tain Holy man, which been attacked by a French 

man 
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ſervice, that it was immediately reſolved to employ him in affairs of the greateſt conſe- 
quence for the future (i i). Accordingly he commanded the grand fleet up the Streights 
in 1703, where he did every thing that was poſſible for an Admiral to do, whoſe inſtruc- 
tions were very large, and who yet wanted force to accompliſh almoſt any part of thoſe 
inſtructions [X]; ſo that, notwithſtanding the management of our affairs at ſea was very 
ſeverely cenſured that year in the Houſe of Commons (& I), yet all parties agreed, that 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel had done his duty in every reſpe&, and very well deſerved the high 
truſt and confidence that had been repoſed in him *. In 1704, Sir George Rooke 
commanded the grand fleet in the Mediterranean; to reinforce which, Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel was ſent with a powerful ſquadron, and he took ſuch care, not only to execute his 
orders, but to diſtinguith in what manner they ought to be executed, that by joining the 
fleet in the middle of June, he was very inſtrumental in the ſucceſs that followed [L]; 


as by that very action, he effectually diſappointed all the French ſchemes, though that 
Court had boaſted, they ſhould be able to reſtore their maritime power, and give law to 


* The blame 
fell upon thoſe 
who framed the 
project, and gave 
the Admiral his 
inſtrucii ar. Ld, 


the confederates at ſea this ſummer. 


man of war of much greater force, and the captain and 
twenty five men killed; but his lieutenant fought her 
bravely, and at laſt brought her ſafe into the fleet. In 
their paſſage they had extreme bad weather; and tho 
the Naſſau had the good fortune to make a very rich 
prize, which was coming from Morlaix; yet it foun- 
dered the next morning ; and the weather was then ſo 
bad, that the ſquadron ſeparated, every ſhip ſhifting 
for itſelf ; tho" all had the good luck to get ſafe to Eng- 
land, but in a very ſhattered condition (12). 

[X] He did all that could be done in his circumſtances ] 
The fleet conſiſted at firſt of twenty-ſeven ſhips of the 
line, and the Admiral had under him, Rear-admiral 
Byng, and Sir Stafford Fairborne ; and being afterwards 
reinforced with eight ſhips more, theſe were com- 
manded by Vice admiral Leake. His inſtructions were 


very large, but all of them might be reduced to theſe 


(13) Burnet 
commends him 
for it, Hiſt. of 
his own Lime, 
under this year ; 
but he bad cen- 
ſured another 
Admiral for the 
ſame thine. 
Such is party* 
ſpirit. 


Upon his arri- 
val there, the 


Governor refuſing 


to give him a 
royal ſalute, he 


_ exerted himſelf in 


honour of the 


Union Flag, and 


uſed ſich means, 
as ſoon brouf ht 
the haughty ma- 
giſtrate to a com- 
pliance. Tin- 
dil's Continua- 
tion, &c, under 
this year 1703. 


three heads, viz. annoying the enemy, aſſiſting our al- 
lies, and protecting our trade. He waited 'till the mid - 
dle of june for the Dutch, and then was joined only by 
twelve ſhips of the line, carrying three flags; and it is 
certain, that if the force he had with him had been bet - 
ter adjuſted than it was to the things he had orders to 
perform; yet the time allowed him, which was only to 
the end of September, was much too ſhort, ſo that it 
was really impoſſible for him to execute the ſervices 
that ſeemed to be expected. He repreſented this (13); 
but being however ordered to obey, he did ſo, but was 
not able to get clear of the land 'till the middle of July, 
having alſo a fleet of upwards of 230 merchant-men 
under his convoy. On the 24th he arrived off the rock 
of Liſbon, where he called a council of war, at which the 
rendezvous was appointed to be held in Altea bay. He 
purſued his inſtrudtions as far as he was able; and ha- 
ving ſecured the Turkey fleet, he intended to have 
ſaid ſome time upon the coaſt of Italy. But the Dutch 
Admiral informed him, that both his orders, and his 
victuals required his thinking of a ſpeedy return ; and 
it was with much ado that Sir Cloudeſley prevailed up- 
on him to go to Leghorn ®. In the mean time, the in- 
ſtructions he had to ſuccour the Cevennois, then in arms 
againſt the French King, were found impracticable; 
and therefore the Admiral contented himſelf with doing 
all that could be done, which was to ſend the Tartar 
and the Pembroke upon that coaſt, where they found 
it impoſſible to'do any thing. The Admiral then de- 
tached Capt. Swanton to Tunis and "Tripoli, and ſent 
Rear-admiral Byng to Algier, to renew the peace with 
thoſe ſtates, and on the 22d of September arrived off 
Altea, from whence he ſoon after failed for England. 
On the 27th, in the Streights mouth, he met with an 
4 man of war becalmed, which he immediately 
took under his protection, till all the Dutch ſhips were 
paſſed ; in which he certainly performed the part of an 
Engliſh Admiral, preſerved the reputation of our Flag, 
did great ſervice to our trade, and put it out of the 
the power of the French to praftiſe upon thoſe piratical 
ſtates, as they had done formerly. Having intelligence 
that a fleet of merchant-ſhips waited for a convoy from 
Liſbon, he ſent Sir Andrew Leake thither with a ſmall 
ſquadron, who convoyed them ſafe into the Downs. On 
the 16th of November, the fleet being off the Iſle of 
Wight, the Dutch crowded away for their owr ports, 
and left the Admiral to ſteer for the Downs, which he did; 
but before he he made land, Captain (afterwards Sir John) 


He aſſiſted in the reduction of Gibraltar (17), and 
had a very conſiderable ſhare in the action off Malaga, in which he behaved with the 


utmoſt bravery [1]. But he was very far from taking to himſelf what ſome afterwards 


(11) See the 0. 
count of that ac. 
ton in Burebery 
Memoirs, &c, 


endeavoured 


Norris, in the Orford, a third rate, together with the 
Warſpright of 70 guns, and the Litchfield of 5o, being 
a-head of the fleet, gave chace to a French ſhip of war, 
and beginning to engage about eight at night, the diſ- 
7 continued 'till two in the morning, when, having 

{ her fore · top-maſts, and all her fails, and her ſtand- 
ing and running rigging being much ſhattered, ſhe ſtruck. 
This ſhip came from Newfoundland, was commanded 
by Monfieur de la Rue, was named the Hazardous, and 
had fifty guns mountgd, with 370 men ; but had more 
ports, and was + than any one of our fixty gun 
ſhips, ſo that ſhe was regiſtered in the liſt of our royal 
navy (14). 

Sir Cloudeſley had been only a few days in the 
Downs, when the great ſtorm happened, which began 
on the 26th of November, this year, 1703, about ele- 
ven in the evening, .the wind W. 8 W. and continued 
with dreadful flaſhes of lightning *till about ſeven the 
next morning. Sir Cloudeſley cut his main maſt by the 
board, which ſaved the ſhip from running on the Gal- 
loper, of the breach of which ſhe was then in view. 
Sir Stafford Fairborne had his flag as Vice-admiral of 
the Reg flying in the Aſſociation, in which he was dri- 
ven firſt to Gottenburgh, and then to Copenhagen, from 
whence he did not get home *till the next year. The 
Revenge was forced from her anchors, and with much 
ado, after driving ſome time on the coaſt of Holland, 
got into the river Medway ; the Ruſſel, Capt. 'Town- 
end, was forced over to Holland ; and the Dorſet, Cap- 
tain Edward Whitaker, after ſtriking twice on the Gal- 
loper, drove a fortnight at ſea, and then got ſafe to the 
Nore (15). | ; 

[LI He was very inflrumental in the ſucceſs that fol- 
lowed.) After Sir George Rooke was failed, the Court 
received intelligence, that the French were very buſy 
in fitting out a great ſquadron at Breſt. Upon this 
news it was thought proper to equip, with the utmolt 
expedition, a good fleet ; which was put under the 
command of Sir Cloudefley, Admiral of the White, 
who had under him Sir Stafford Fairborne, Vice-admiral 
of the Red, and George Byng, Eſq; Rear-admiral 
of the ſame ſquadron. I he Admiral was inſtructed, if 
he found the Breſt ſquadron ſtill in port, to ſend away 
the trade, ſtoreſhips, and victuallers, under a proper 
convoy to Liſbon, and to remain before Breſt him- 
ſelf, to endeavour to keep in the enemy ; or if that was 
found impracticable, to burn and deſtroy them if they 
came out. But in caſe he found the Breſt ſquadron 
ſailed, then he was to call a council of war, in order 
to judge what ſtrength might be neceſſary to be ſent to 
Sir George Rooke, and if it amounted to twenty-two 
ſhips, then he was to ſail with them himſelf; that our 
fleet might at all events be ſtronger than that of the 2 
enemy. Sir Cloudeſley executed his inſtructions punc- ( oo Bimng hy 
tually ; and finding the Breſt ſquadron were gone, and 31er, le 
therefore that a great ſtrength was neceſſary in the Me- fh, the c 
diterranean to oppoſe the French, he failed thither was 2 
about the latter end of May, and on the 16th of June to 2 = 
joined Sir George Rooke, with his ſquadron off Lagos. 8 | argumenth 
When a council of war being called to conſider what „ 90, 9. 
ſervice ſhould be proceeded on, it was at length, fone account 
after a long debate, carried, to make a ſudden and vi- tÞc _ K 
gorous attempt upon Gibralter (16). _ 

LI] He behaved with the utmoft bravery in the ac- 
tien off Malaga.] In order to a clear underſtanding of 


* Dorche“! 
aval Hiſtuy 
b. 6:6, © 


(rs) Garette, 
No. 3918. 


(17) Se 
this in 


Lake's 


article. 
Sir Cloudelley's 


16410 


3693 | 


endeavoured to confer upon him, the glory of beating the French fleet, while Sir George 


Rooke only looked on, or fought at a diſtance (mw). This was not at all Sir They are 
nature; he would ho more be guilty of an action of that ſort, than NEEDY =45 


tient in bearing it. He knew very well his own merit, and his Admiral's z and he did 
juſtice to both in the letter he wrote on that occaſion, a copy of which is inſerted below [N}. 
Upon his return home, he was preſented to the Queen by Prince George, Lord High- 
Admiral of England, and met with a very gracious reception. As Sir had no 
concern in the arts made uſe of to leffen the reputation of Sir George Rooke, in order to 
pave the way for laying him aſide ; fo, after this was done in 1705, being made Rear- 
Admiral of England, and Admiral and Commander in Chief of the Fleet, he made no 
ſcruple in accepting a commiſſion to act jointly with the Earl of Peter as Admiral 
of the fleet deſtined for the Mediterranean. Accordingly he arrived at Liſbon with this 
fleet, confiſt ing of twenty-nine line of battle ſhips, on the 22d of June. From thence he 
ſailed to Altea- Bay, and there took in his Catholic Majeſty ; who preſſing the Earl of 
Peterborough to make an immediate attempt on the city of Barcelona, and the province 
of Catalonia, where he was aſſured the people were well affected to him, it was 
to, and the fleet failed accordingly to Barcelona on the 12th of Auguſt ; where after ſome 
diſputes the ſiege was undertaken, and the city ſurrendered in the end of September [O]. 

| On 


— 


Sir Cloudeſley's part in this important action, it will be 
neceſſary to give a ſhort account of the ſtrength of the 
two fleets, and the form in which they were drawn 
up. The French line, which conſiſted of fifty-two 
ſhips, and twenty four gallies, was very krong in the 
center, but weaker in the van and rear; to ſupply 
which, moſt of their gallies were placed in thoſe ſqua- 
drons. In the center was the Count de Toulouſe, High- 
Admiral of France, with the white ſquadron, having 
behind him the Marquis du Roy with four gallies. In 
the van was the white and blue flags, commanded by 
the Marquis de Vilette, with ſeven French, and five 
Spaniſh gallies, and the blue ſquadron formed the rear, 
commanded by the Marquis de Langeron, having be- 
hind him eight French gallies, under the command of 
the Marquis Ferviſle. The line of the confederate fleet 
conſiſted of fifty-three ſhips, Sir George Rooke, the 
Rear- Admirals Byng and Dilkes, being in the center, 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel and Sir John Leake, leading the 
van, and the Dutch ſhips forming the rear. A little af- 


ter ten o'clock, Admiral Shovel, with the van, bore 


down upon the enemy, and was at ſome diſtance from 
our center; which the Marquis de Vilette obſerving, 
thought he might get a-head of that ſquadron with his 
foremoſt ſhips ; and in that view made a ſignal to the 
head-moſt ſhips of the French line, to croud all the fail 
they could. Admiral Shovel (till bearing down upon the 
enemy, inſenfibly found himſelf in their line a-head of 
them ; which the French judging to be a favourable 
opportunity, reſolved to make their advantage of it, by 
keeping their wind, and crowding all the fail they were 
able, in order to cut off our van from the relt of the 
fleet; hoping with reaſon, that if it grew calm, which 
uſually happens in a ſea- fight, their gallies might tow 
them off, ſo that they might make a double, and wea- 
thering Sir Cloudeſley, might put him between two 


fires. But the Admiral perceiving the deſign, immedi- 


ately clapt upon a wind ; and Sir George Rooke fore- 
ſeeing; what would be the conſequence, if his van was 


intercepted, bore down upon the enemy with the reſt 


of the confederate fleet, and put out the fignal for the 
fight, which was immediately begun by Admiral Shovel, 
and was continued with equal reſolution on both fides, 
*till about two in the afternoon ; when Sir Cloudeſley 
having diſabled ſeveral ſhips of the enemy's van, ob- 


engagement we have had with the French. Our 
* number of ſhips that fought in the line of battle, were 
6 ye equal, I think they were forty nine, and we 
* fiſty three; but Sir George Rooke reſerved ſome of 
* the fifty gun ſhips, to obſerve if they attempted any 
thing with their gallies, of which they had twenty- 
* four. Their ſhips did far exceed in bigneſs ; I judge 
* they had ſeventeen three deck ſhips, and we had but 
* ſeven. The battle began on Sunday the 1 3th inſtant, 
* ſoon after ten in the morning: and in the center and 
rear of the fleet, it continued till night parted them: 
* But in the van of the fleet, where I commanded, we 
* having the weather-gage, gave me an opportunity of 
coming as near as I pleaſed, which was within piftol- 
* ſhot, before I fired a gun; thro' which means, and 
God's aſſiſtance, the enemy declined us, and were up- 
aon the run in leſs than four hours; by which time we 
* had little wind, and their gallies towed off their lame 
* ſhips, and others as they pleaſed : For the Admiral 
© of the white and blue, wtih whom we fought, had 
* ſeven gallies attending upon him. As ſoon as the 
© enemy got out of the reach of our guns, and the bat- 
* tle continuing pretty hot a-ſtern, and ſome of our ſhips 


* in the Admiral's ſquadron towing out of the line, 


* which I underſtood afterwards was for want of ſhot ; 
I ordered all the ſhips of my diviſion to flack all their 
* fails, to cloſe the line in the center. This working 
bad that good effect, that ſeveral of the enemies ſhips 
* a-ſtern, which had kept their line, having their top- 
* ſails and foreſails ſet, ſhot up a-breaſt of us, as the 
Rear Admiral of the white and blue, and ſome of his 
«© diviſion, and the Vice- Admiral of the white and ſome of 
his diviſion; but they were ſo warmly received before 
* they got a-broadfide, that with the boats a-head, and 
their ſpritſails ſet, they towed from us, without giving 
us the opportunity of firing at them. 

© The ſhips that ſuffered moſt in my divifion, were 
* the Lenox, Warſpright, Tilbury, and Swiftſure, the 
© reſt eſcaped pretty well, and I the beſt of all, tho' I 
* never took ter pains in my life to be ſoundly 
© beaten ; for I ſet all my fails, and rowed with three 
© boats a- head, to get along fide with the Admiral of 
the white and blue, but he out-failing me, would not 
* fight, and lay along fide of the little ſhips. 

* Notwithſtanding the engagement was very 


hath (18) From a co- 


in a piece in- 
that muſt wy Tho 


liged them to make out of the reach of his cannon. 
But Sir George Rooke had not the like ſucceſs in the 
center, where the enemy being very ſtrong, and ſeveral 
of our ſhips forced to go out of the line for want of 
ſhot, the battle fell hard upon the Admiral's ſhip the 
St George, and the Shrewſbury. This being obſerved 
by Sir Cloudeſley, he immediately tacked a- tern, and 
reinforced the Admiral, by cloſing the line of the cen- 
ter ; which excellent piece of ſeamanſhip decided the * 
fate of the day (17). The Count de Tholouſe ſhared * 
the like fate with his van, and about ſeven o'clock was * 
obliged to tow out of danger. The Dutch in the rear, 
continued indeed firing ſomewhat longer than the reſt, 
but night coming on put a period to that diſpute alſo. 


© and I think the like between two fleets never 
—_— ILIE. 

* not ſhift one maſt, A great 

* many have ſuffered much, but none more than Sir — 1 
* George Rooke, and Captain Jennings, in the St in an Anſwer to 
George. God ſend us well home; I believe we have th 
not three ſpare top-maſts, nor three fiſhes in the fleet; OR 
and I judge there is ten jury-maſts now up. After Thi, letter was 
the fight, we lay two days in fight of the enemy, pre- alſo printed in 
bat the enemy de- Compleat Hiſtory 
of Europe, for 
1704. 


17] See more of 
this in Sir Juba 
Lake's article, 


pong for a ſecond engagement, 
clin n 8 

O] Barcelona furrendered is t of Sept > 
* 1 The reduction of Barcelona has been always 
conſidered as one of the moſt extraordinary events of 


IVI The letter is inſerted below.) This moſt admi- 
rably honeſt. plain letter, which gives us a true picture 
of our Admiral, is as follows. * This brings the news 
* of my health, and that we are in our way homeward : 
* That which ſends us home ſo ſoon, is a very ſharp 
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this war, and one may venture to affirm that 

but the aſſiſtance of the fleet could have reduced it. In 

ſupport of this aſſertion, we ſhall lay before the reader 
of a letter written by Sir Cloudeſley to bis Royal 


Hie the Lord High- Admiral, dated October 12, 
77 8 ak 1705, 


— re be paſſed the 


8 


0 


— — — 
| wH 
Streights, with N of the line, and 


_— ” 0 
1 PF : 


* F 


E L. 


of War, that Sir | 
fleet, In purſuance of which 


lution, 


Te Like, we the 16th of October, and artived happily at Spithead on the 26th of November following, 


an account of 
which we refer 
to his article. 


(00) Being in the 
Soundings on the 


Toth, the Har- 
fleur, a ſecond 


rate, ſprung a 
dangercus leak, 


which obliged the 


Admiral to ſend 


take the Ear 
Rivers and his 


principal officers 


into his own ſhip 


the Aſſociation. 
Burchet. 


(19) The 
trenches were 
opened on the 
9th of September, 
Burchet, 


(no) Burchet. 


after as glorious a ſea 
next year, 1706, Sir C 


ign as either ourſelves or our allies could 
eſley again commanded the fleet which ſailed from St Helens 


on the roth of Auguſt, with ten thouſand land- forces, in the deſign of making a deſcent 


ſome where on 
project 


the French coaſt ; but not being joined time enough by the Dutch, this 
proved abortive [PI, and it was reſolved that the fleet ſhould proceed to Liſbon, 


with theſe forces on board, and that they ſhould be employed in the ſervice of his Catholic 


Majeſty. But not ſailing 'till the fix 


of September (oo), and meeting with very bad 


weather, it did not reach the river of Liſbon *cill the month of November; and even 
her home, and to then, the diſputes which aroſe in King Charles's Council, with the delays of the Portu- 


gueze,. who were far from bein 


from a wiſe and vigilant commander, He 


1705, containing an account of what paſſed in the laſt 
days of the fiege (19), in the following terms: The 
* 17th, our battery of thirty guns was opened, and 
© fourteen of them began to play with very great exe- 
* cution upon that part of the wall where the breach 
* was defigned ; the Earl of Peterborough came a- board 
and repreſented to us the great neceflity he laboured 

under he want of money for ſubſiſting the army, and 
carrying on the ſiege of Barcelona, and the ſervices in 

Catalonia, and, in veryprefling circumſtances, defired 
the aſſiſtance of the fleet; upon which our flag-officers 
came to the incloſed reſolution, to lend the Earl of 
Peterborough forty thouſand dollars out of the contin- 
gent and ſhort-allowance money of the fleet. The 19th, 
we came to theſe reſolutions, viz. to remain longer be- 
fore Barcelona tha. l was agreed on at the firſt, to give 
all the aſſiſtance in our power, and to lay a fire-ſhip 
aſhore, with two hundred barrels of powder; and a 
further demand being made for guns for the batteries, 
we landed fourteen more, which made up in all ſe- 
venty-two guns, whereof thirty were twenty-four - 
pounders that we landed here, with their utenſils 
and ammunition. We continue to bombard the town 
from the ſea as our ſmall ſtore of ſhells, and the wea- 
ther will permit. The 2oth a demand was made for 
more ſhot, and we called together the Engliſh flag» 
officers, and came to a reſolution to ſupply the bat- 
teries with all the twenty-four and twenty-eight 
pound ſhot, except a very ſmall quantity, which was 
accordingly done. 

The 22d the Prince of Lichenflein, and the Earl 
of Peterborough having defired, at the requeſt of his 
Catholic Majeſty, that the town of Lerida might for 
it's ſecurity be furniſhed with about fifty barrels of 
powder; and a further ſupply of ſhot being demanded 
for the batteries aſhore, it was conſid at a coun- 
cil of war, and we came to the incloſed reſolutions, 
viz. To furniſh fifty barrels of powder for Lerida, 
and to ſend ſo many more twenty-four and twenty- 
eight pound ſhot aſhore, as would reduce the Engli 
to thirty rounds ; as likewiſe to be further t 
upon timely notice. 

* The 23d at night, our breach being made, and all 
© things prepared for an attack, the town was again 
© ſummoned, and they defired to capitulate, and hoſ- 
* tages were exchanged; on our fide Brigadier Stan- 
© hope, and on the enemy's the Marquis de Rivera ; 
and all hoſtilities ceaſed (20.) 

It muſt be confeſſed that Don Ye/aſto, Governor of 
Barcelona for the Duke of Anjou, and the garriſon, ſub- 
mitted to the arms of Lord Peterborough, but it yas to 
the clemency and good-nature of Sir Cloudefley Shovel, 
that the ſame gentleman, the Duke of Pepoli, the 
French and Italian ſoldiers who had ſerved againft the 
4 in that ſiege, confided their lives, fortanes, and 

eir honours ; from his t t a pro- 
tection, when even RS ng 8 * iquelets, 
the remainder of the garriſon, and the bu of 
Barcelona had declared againſt them; and "twas by 
his juſtice and firi obſervance of the ea ion, 
enjoyed a freedom, of which they had criminally de- 
prived ſeveral perſons who d their zeal a little 
too warmly for the houſe of Auſtria. 

After the town had ſurrendered; a quarrel happened 
between the townſmen and the Viceroy, which had 


„ a a a @a A «a h «a a 


hearty in his cauſe, diſappointed all the deſigns of the 
maritime powers. In this uneaſy ſituation, Sir Cloudeſley did all that could be ex 


pected 
ſent Colonel Worſley to Valencia [], in 
order 


near proved fatal to the latter. He had uſed the bur. 

hers both before and during the fiege with an unrea- 
onable ſeverity, eſpecially thoſe that were the leaſt in- 
clined to favour the cauſe of King Charles the Third ; 


he preſerved the ſame auſterity even in the reverſe of 


his fortune, and to his ſour and moroſe deportment 
— a further ſuſpicion to the inhabitants, that he de- 
gned to carry along with him ſome priſoners of the 
ſtate which were of their number: His haughty car- 
riage, and theſe ſurmiſes, true or falſe, and the ge- 
neral odium he lay under, incited ſome of the meaner 
ſort of citizens to draw into a body, who, being aſſiſted 
in a little time by others of the better ſort, and ſeveral 
hundred miquelets, violently broke open the priſons, 
and boldly charged the garriſon, who were then iſſuing 
out at the breach, and threatened to ſacrifice the Go- 
vernor to their reſentment; the tumult was at len 
appeaſed, by the prudence of his Excellency. In the 
mean time, the chiefeſt of the garriſon, with their 
ladies, and the Governor himſelf, had taken ſanctuary 
in a monaſtery, and at their earneſt requeſt, in the 
cloſe of the evening they were carried on board Sir 
Cloudefley Shovel, from whom they received a treat- 


ment civil and honourable, attended with all the offices (21) Secret Me- 


moirs, &c, p. 


of compaſſion and humanity (21). 

[P] The proje# proved abortive.) The defign was 
framed upon he repreſentation of ſome French Hugo- 
nots, 1 of the famous Marquis Gzi/card, who 
was ards en in a defign to aſſaſſinate the 
Queen. The land- forces for this ſervice confiſted of very 
near ten thouſand men, which were to be commanded in 
chief by the Earl Rivers, and under him by the Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Earle and de Guiſcard; the Earl of 


Eſſex and Lord Mordaunt, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of (22) Campbells 
Naval Hiſtory, 


Val, III. p. 444, 


Peterborough, were to ſerve as Major-generals (22.) 
[2] He ſent Col. Worſley to Valencia.] While this 
was , and before the Admiral had it in 
is power to any ſettled reſolution, the King of 
died ; which threw the affairs of that king- 
dom into ſome confuſion ; and that could not happen 
without affecting us. We have obſerved already (23), 
that the Portu Miniſtry ated in a manner no ways 
ſuitable to the ſtrict alliance which then ſubſiſted be- 
tween our Court and theirs. But now things grew 
worſe, and whatever ſentiments the new King might 
be of, his Miniſters ventured to take ſome ſuch ſteps as 
were not to be borne with patience by an Admiral of 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel's temper, of which we ſhall give 
the following inſtance. 

In the beginning of December, the Admiral having ap- 
pointed ſome cruizing ſhips to proceed to fea, as they 
were going out of the mouth of the river, the Portugueze 
fired firſt at leaft threeſcore ſhot at them to bring them to 
an anchor, which he perceiving, ſent orders to our cap- 
tains to puſh their way through ; and accordingly they 
did fo without ſo much as returning a fingle ſhot at the 
forts. The Court of Portugal, upon his repreſentation 
of this uſage, , that the officers of the fort 
had done it without orders, being only directed to fire 


they at and detain a Genoer/e ſhip, whoſe maſter was indebted 


to the King. But the Admiral being certainly inform- 
ed, that this very ſhip was at the ſame time lying be- 
fore the walls of Liſbon, and that the maſter of her 
was aſhore tranſacting his bufineſs, re So — 
in a which became a | „thus 


part of the Dutch fleet, on 
(nn). The 


In Sir Tohy 
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124) 80 
ticle, 


(25) B 
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S H OV EL 
order to receive from the King himſelf and the General a certain account of their affairs, 
and a true ſtate of the ſervices they expected from him (pp). The Colonel returned with ( 
letters from the King and the Earl of Galway, informing him, that unlefs he could bring 22 
the forces, and land them fo as that they might come to their aſſiſtance, things were likely 
to fall into as great confuſion as they were in the winter before ; whereby all the advan- 
tages would be loſt, which had been procured at fo vaſt an expence both of blood and 
treaſure by the maritime powers. Theſe advices gave the Admiral ſo much more concern, ney and ut 
as he knew the ſhips were fo much damaged by the rough weather they had met with in — 4g 
their paſſage, that it was impoſſible to fit them ſpeedily for the ſea; and that the land- command of the 
forces were likewiſe ſo much reduced by ſickneſs, death, and other accidents, that inſtead B of O. 
of ten there were ſcarce ſix thouſand effective men. He reſolved, however, to do the beſt 
he could to comply with the King's and the General's deſires, the rather, becauſe he ſaw 
that nothing but ſpirit and diligence could poſſibly recover thoſe advantages, which had 
been loſt through diviſions and neglect of duty. He gave orders, therefore, for repairi 
with the utmoſt diligence the miſchief that had been done to his ſhips, ordered the — 
ports to be victualled, and made the other neceſſary diſpoſitions for proceeding with the 

ficet and army for the Spaniſh coaſt, and was on the very point of embarking the troops, 

when he was reſtrained by an order from England. This order was obtained by the 

preſſing inſtances of the court of Portugal, repreſenting, that the forces might be more 

effectually employed in conjunction with their army. Orders were ſent to this purpoſe, 

and a memorial was drawn up, containing the terms upon which her Britannic Majeſty 

would conſent to the propoſitions made by the Portugueze miniſter. But notwithſtandin 

'this application, the Portugueze being either unwilling or unable to comply with thoſe 

demands, it was reſolved, in a Council of War, to reſume the former project, and to 

land them at Alicant; for which orders arrived ſoon after from England. Accordingly 

the Confederate fleet, on the feventh of January, 1707, failed with the land- forces from 

Liſbon to Alicant, where they arrived on the 28th, and were actually landed (qq). But (99) When the 
through the delays the expedition met with, and the reduction of the troops already men- jew ef d 


the Earl of Eſſex 
tioned, Sir Cloudeſley, finding that his preſence would be of little uſe there, and that the turned to Eng- 


ficer ftood in need of repairs, leſt Alicant on the 17th of February, and returned to — 
Liſbon, where he arrived the 7th of March following [R] There he received orders for 22 
the expedition againſt Toulon. In obedience to his inſtructions relating to that important 

affair, which, it it had ſucceeded, muſt have put an end to the war (rr), our Admiral (rr) See the Ge- 
made ſuch difpatch, that on the 1oth of May he failed for Alicant; where having joined = + path 
Sir George Byng, he proceeded to the coaſt of Italy, and on the fifth of June came to an 

anchor before Final, with a fleet of forty-three men of war, and fifty-ſeven tranſports. 

Prince Eugene went thither to confer with the Admiral, and ſoon after the fleet failing 

for Nice, came to an anchor at the latter end of the month, between that city and An- 

tibes; where, on the 2gth, he had the honour to entertain the Duke of Savoy, Prince 

Eugene, and moſt of the general officers, together with the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, on 

board his own ſhip the Aſſociation [S]. After dinner they held a Council of War, where 

it was reſolved to force a paſſage over the Var, in which the Engliſh Admiral promiſed to 

aſſiſt. Acccordingly, two days after, this daring enterprize was undertaken, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of the French, who believed their works upon that river to be impregnable z 

and ſo indeed they had proved to any forces in the world except Engliſh ſeamen, as will 

appear by peruſing the account of that action; which, with the reſt of the proceedings of 

the fleet in this affair againſt Toulon, may be ſeen below {T]. Upon the Duke of Savoy's 


railing 
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on his firſt arri- 
val in the 
of 
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of 
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t, with mo- 


38 
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affronted, that if they offered to attempt any fuch thing that could be got together ſhould be put on board. Ac- 

again, for they had done it before to Sir John Leake cordingly he took care of the fick and wounded men, 

(24), he would not ſtay for orders from his miſtreſs, and ſent them to Torto/a, where the Lord Galway 

but take ſatisfaction by the mouth of his cannon. This propoſed to make a ſtand with the poor remains of the 

declaration had a very proper effect, and though it army. This ſervice employed Sir George Byng almoſt 

might not mend the principles of the Portu Mi- the whole month of April, and then he was in daily ex- 

niſtry, it contributed however greatly — pectation of being joined by Sir Cloudeſley from Liſbon, | 

them better manners (25). either on that part of the coaſt of Spain, or at Barcelona, (26) Burchet, as 
LN] He arrived at Liſbon on the 7:h of March, whither he was defigned (26). Accordingly we fee before, and Bo- 

1706-7.) The great defeat at Al/manza happened on above that Sir Cloud joined him at Alicant. yer's Life of 

the 14th of April following. After which the Earl of [G He entertained the Duke of Savoy, &c. at dinner.) n Ae. 

Galway retired with the broken remains of his army, Though Sir Cloudeſley was not one of the politeſt offi - 

which nothing could have ſaved but the timely appear- cers we ever had (27), yet he ſhewed a great deal of pru- (27) He is gene» 

ance of our fleet. Sir Clondefley, knowing the Jet, dence in the _—_— entertainment he made upon rally ranked with 
our army was in through want of almoſt every thing this occafion. The Duke, when he came on board — 

neceſſary, ſent Sir George Byng with a ſtrong ſquadron the Aſſociation, found a of halberdiers in new d dn coually 

to the coaſt of Spais for their relief. Sir George failed liveries at the t cabbin door. At the upper end of the favourite of 

on the zoth of March, and ing off Cape Sr Vincent the table was t an armed chair with a crimſon velvet the ſailors. See 

on the 15th of April, — Gay the cvad..of canopy. The table confiſted of fixty covers ; and every Benbow's article, 

our defeat; ſoon after which be received a ing was ſo well managed, that his Royal Highneſs 

from Lord Galway acquainting him with not forbear ſaying to the Admiral, at dinner, If 

he was in, and ing that whatever « your Excellency had paid me a viſit at Turin, I could (28) Boyer's Liſe 


the uſe of the army might be carried to © ſcarce have treated you fo well (ag). of Queen Annes 
talonia, to which his Lordſhip defigned [T] The proceedings againſt Taue may be ſeen be- 
that, if poſſible, he would fave the fick low.) The enemy's en ts on the Var, were 
men at Dexia, Gandia, and Valencia, i extended above four miles into the country, and were 
intended the bridges of boats, baggage, and all things defended by cight hundred horſe, and fix battalions of 


foot, 


7 
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raifing the ſiege, and repaſſing the Var, there happened ſdme new diſputes, in which | 
Sir Cloudeſley had little or no concern. Her Britannic Majeſty's miniſter laboured to 
perſwade Prince Eugene to take upon him the command of all the forces in Spain, in 
which the Duke of Savoy likewiſe concurred and Sir Cloudeſley offered to tranſport his 


Royal Highneſs, with a body of troops under his command z but this propoſition being 
rejected, his Excellency, not a little chagrined at the miſcarriage of an expedition upon 


$696 


(+2) Berchet. which he had ſet his heart, bore away for the Streights (s 5), and ſoon after reſolved to 
return home, which was the laſt act of his life. He left Sir Thomas Dilkes at Gibraltar, 
with nine ſhips of the line, three fifth-rates, and one of the ſixth, for the ſecurity of the 
coaſts of Italy, and then proceeded with the remainder of the fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips 
of the line, five frigates, four fire-ſhips, a ſloop, and a yacht, for England. On the 22d 
of October he came into the Soundings, and in the morning had ninety fathom water. 
About noon he lay by; but at fix in the evening he made fail again, and ſtood away 

2228 — under his courſes, believing, as is preſumed, that he ſaw the lights on Scilly. Soon after 

The Chaplain which he made ſignals of danger, as ſeveral other ſhips did. Sir George Byng, who was 

pened to go 


then within leſs than half a mile to the windward of him, ſaw the breaches of the ſea, and 
which the Admiral ſtruck, and 
in two minutes there was nothing more of him or his ſhip ſeen [U]. There were near 
nine hundred perſons with him on board (27) the Aſſociation, among whom were his 


tip thr morn. ſoon after the rocks called ihe Biſhop and his Clerks, upon 
II 
ment to lome 


dying people, and 
fo ſaved his life, 


foot, and a reinforcement was daily expected of twelve 

battalions more, under the command of Lieutenant- 

general Dillon, but before his arrival, Sir Cloudeſley 

having obſerved to the Duke, that part of the French 

lines were ſo near the ſea, that it was in his power to 

cannonade them, and that he would land a body of ſea- 

men who ſhould attack the higheſt and ſtrongeſt of their 

_ entrenchments, his Royal Highneſs conſented to it. Ac- 

cordingly on the firſt of July, Sir Cloudeſley ordered four 

Engliſh and one Dutch man of war to enter the mouth 

of the river Yar, where they to cannonade the 

French lines; ſoon after which 600 Engliſh ſeamen 

landed in open boats, under the command of Capt. 

(afterwards Admiral) Norris, who was quickly follow- 

ed by the Admiral, and having begun the attack, the 

enemy were ſo terrified with ſuch an unexpected falu- 

tation, that they threw down their arms after a ſhort 

— he na diſpute, and abandoned their works (29). They had 
— over ſcarce quitted their entrenchments, but they met in 
the works ſo ſud» their retreat Lieutenant-general Dillon, at the head of 
denly, that the his twelve battalions, and he was ſo aſtoniſhed, that he 
French were fſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded to abandon the town 
—_ Paul, and continue this retreat (30). On the 2d 


n of July, his Royal Highneſs and Prince Eugene, with 
(30) London the Britiſh Envoy and Sir John Norris, dined again on 
Gazette, No. board the Admiral, and after dinner entering into a 
4352. where conference, the Duke of Savoy reſolved to march di- 
— rely to Toulon, hoping for a good concluſion of the 
pedition by au- affair. But the Duke having obſerved that even after 
thority. Toulon was taken, himſelf and his army might find it 


impracticable to retreat. The Admiral replied, * I 

hope better things from your Royal Highneſ's for- 

* tune ; but if there ſhould be any appearance of ſuch 

* a thing's happening, your Highneſs may rely upon 

* me, I will take care to ſupply a ſufficient number of 

«* tranſports to embark all your troops.” The Duke 

thanked him for his generous offer, told him he relied 

chiefly on the aſſiſtance he expected from him, and that 

if he would repair to the iſlands of Hieres, he ſhould 

not long remain there before he ſhould hear of the ar- 

my's being in the neighbourhood of Toulon, and that 

then he ſhould expe to ſee the fleet in the road. The 

Duke marched from the Yar on the 3d, but did not 

(37) This da- arrive before Toulon till the 15th (31). The Admiral 
cory march 4e- however ſailed immediately with his fleet for the iſlands 
tempt, by giving of Hieres, leaving ten or twelve frigates to interrupt the 
the French time enemy's correſpondence with Italy. On the 17th of 
to ſtrengthen the July, he landed and aſſiſted at a council of war, in 
— — which many demands were made on the fleet, and the 
val of the troops Admiral promiſed all that was in his power, which he 
| under de Feſſe, accordingly performed. A hundred cannon were landed 
| from the fleet for the batteries, with two hundred 
rounds of powder and ſhot, and a conſiderable number 
of ſeamen to ſerve as gunners ; and cordage, nails, and 
ſpikes, with all other things wanting for the Camp (for 
indeed they were but poorly furniſhed) were ſupplied 
from the ſhips : Sa that affairs had a very good face 'till 
the 4th of A O. 8 when, early in the morning, 
the enemy making a vi fally, drove the confe- 
derates from their » and killed and wounded 
above 800 men, among whom were the Prince of Saxe - 


ſons· in- law Sir John Narborough and James his brother, Mr Trelawney, eldeſt ſon 


Afpeciation, the Eagle, — 4 Robert Hancock of 70 guns, 
Will. 


to 
the 


Gotha, and ſome officers of diſtinction. The next 
day, being the 16th of Auguſt, N. 8. the fleet 
to cannonade the town, and threw bombs in the night, 
which was continued *till the fiege was raiſed, and 
which obliged the French to fink all their capital ſhips, 
a diſtreſs that more than countervailed the whole ex- 
nce of this ſervice, great as it was (32). On the 
6th his Royal Hi defired the Admiral would im- 
mediately embark the fick and wounded, and with- 
draw the cannon, in order to his raifing the fiege ; his 
Royal Highneſs alſo informed him, that he purpoſed to 
decamp the toth in the morning, and deſired that the 
fleet might accompany the army as far as the Var. 
22 the very day the army to march, 
the fleet drew as near the place as poſſible, and five 
bomb-veſſels ſupported by lighteſt frigates, and all 
the boats of the men of war, under Rear-admiral Dilkes, 
advanced into the creek of fort St Lewis, and not- 
withſtanding a prodigious fire from the place, bom- 
barded the town and harbour from noon till five the 
next morning, and this with all the ſucceſs that could 
be expected ; by this means the land- army had time to 
quit their camp at La Vilette ; which they did io five 
columns in great ſafety, the enemy having ſomethi 
elſe to do than purſue them : And as to any attempt af- 
terwards, his Royal Highneſs put it pretty much out of 
their power, by marching in two days as far as in 
his approach to the place he had marched in fix (33). 
Thus ended the famous fiege of Toulon, from whence 
the Confederates hoped, and the French feared ſo * 
mach. Various reaſons are alledged for the miſcar- 
riage of this enterprize, by the writers of thoſe times, 
to whom we muſt refer, mentioning this' one only, 
which particularly concerns our Admiral. It was ſaid 
that Sir Cloudeſley dif; the Duke of Savoy, by 
detaining the payment of his ſubſidies, which were due 
on his g the Yar. But this report is apparently 
groundlefs, fince the Admiral failed the next day ; and 
conſequently he muſt either have paid the money, or his 
Royal Highneſs would not have ſtirred a foot further. 
Biſhop Burnet too ſays », that the Duke was afraid of * In theHit.o 
getting to Toulon before the fleet ; and in that caſe he - <1" Sag 
would have wanted provifions: all our tes con- 
tradict this, and ſay, that if be had arrived there 
ſooner he muſt have taken the place, and all the French 


U] Nothing no of his ſhip ſeen.} Beſides the 


(33) They had 
46 of theſe then 
in the ha-bour, 
from 110 to 50 
guns. London 
Gazette, No. 
4357. where 
there is a liſt of 
them, 


(33) London 
G as be 


and the Romney, Capt. Coney of 50guns, periſhed : 
the Firebrand fireſhip was loſt likewiſe, but Capt. 
Piercy, the Commander, and moſt of the company 
were ſaved : The Phanix — Capt. Samſon ran 
aſhore, but was happily again. The Royal 
Anne in which Sir George 72 bore his flag, was ſaved 
by the preſence of mind of the officers and men, who, 
in a minute's time ſet her topſails, when ſhe was within 
a ſhip's length of the rocks. Lord Durſley in the S? 
George ran as great hazard, and was ſaved by meer 
accident: he ſtruck on the ſame rocks with Sir 
Cloudeſley, and that wave which beat out the Admiral's ( 


lights, ſet his thip afloat (34) 1) Hb n 


4 Londos 
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40. 


® In the county 
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found out the fellows, declared the ring to be Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's, 
* to diſcover where they had buried the 


There is no fayi 


and obliged them 


y 3 which being done, he took it and carried it 


on board his own ſhip, in which it was tranſported to Portſmouth [, conveyed from op i _ drawth 
thence by land to London, and buried with great ſolemnity from his houſe in Soho-Square 1g Fins 


dignity of 


in Weſtminſter-abbey (ww), where a fine monument of white marble was afterwards erected file; det her 


Admiral of England, Admiral of the White, 
fleet; one of the Council to Prince George 


whom he left two daughters, coheireſſes; the eldeſt of 
and the other Sir Narborough d' Aeth, Bart. 


[V] His body was tranſported to Portſmouth.) So 
Dr Campbell ; but the writer of the Secrec Memoirs 
tells us, p. 121. that after being embalmed, it was 
conveyed to Plymouth in the Saliſbury, where it lay in 
the citadel in fate, till by Lady Shovel's orders it 
was carried for London; when the hearſe was attended 
by the Mayor and Aldermen in their formalities to the 
limits of the corporation, the ſoldiers of the garriſon 
being under arms, the cannon of the place fired mi- 
nute-guns, and all other honours were done to his me- 
mory which his worth and merits could deſerve from a 
grateful people ; and that upon it's arrival in London, 
it lay in ſtate at his houſe in Soho Square. 

[X] In all relations of private life, as buſband, 
parent, &c. he conducted bimſelf with tenderneſ5.] The 
writer of the Secret Memoirs obſerves, that the triend- 
ſhip he lived in with his Lady, and the regard he al- 
ways ſhewed her was almoſt without a precedent, that 
he uſed her ſons by Sir John Narborough with the ſame 


a ſtrong inclination for the ſtudy of Natural Hiſtory 
4 thoſe hours, which youth is apt to 
0 


encouraged by a ſuitable education, he 
in trifling amuſements, to the ſtudy 


age of ſixteen he was ſeized with a ſpitting of blood, which interrupted 


tenderneſs as if they had been his own ; that as he ac- 
quired his fortune by juſt and honourable method ſo he 
behaved himſelf piouſly in the diſpoſal of it; hat his mo- 
ther and ſiſter ſhared his happineſs, and that the former, 
who long ſurvived her huſband, was alive in her own 
country, when theſe memoirs were written in 1708, 
attended with an equipage agreeable to the mother of 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. That his liberality was not 
confined only to his near relations, the moſt remote 
branches of his family were ſenſible of the happineſs of 
being allied to him ; his friends, his domeſtics, his de- 
pendants, were very often obliged to his bounty; and 
merit, honour and courage always found in him both 
encouragement and protection; that the preſents 
he made were ſo conſiderable, and conferred with that 
greatneſs of mind, as deſerved the name of magnifi- 
cences ; and that proportioning his gifts to his own gene- 
roſity, he often exceeded the expectations of the ſui- 
tors (35). P 


ot his ſtudies, and confined him to his chamber for three years. He had already learned 


enough of Phyſic to know that ſuch a malady was not to be ſuddenly cured ; 
prudence directed him to abſtain from wine and other li 


and his 
iquorsthat were likely to increaſe the 


Majeſty was very 
ill uſed as to the 
reſt, eſr-cially 
the fizure of 

e Admiral, 


and his body in 
armoor, an ab- 
ſordity which is 


(35) Secret Me- 


mois, p. 4, 
126, 137. 


(5) See his Laft 
Will, and preface 


to his Natural 
Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, Vol. I. 


diſorder, By this ſevere regimen, which he conſtantly obſerved, in ſome meaſure ever t. 707, fel. 
after, he was enabled to prolong his life beyond the ordinary bounds preſcribed for the 
age of Man ; being himſelf an example of the truth of his favourite maxim, that 


ſobriety, temperance, and moderation, are the beſt preſervatives, and the moſt 
that Nature has vouchſafed to mankind (c). 


werful 


He had hardly recovered this fi 


when his deſire of perſecting himſelf in the ſeveral branches of Phyſic, which he had 
choſen for his profeſſion, led him to London; where he might receive thoſe helps, that (4) The gariea 


he could not ho 


knowledge of the compoſition and 
he was to make uſe 


coul pe ta obtain in his own country. 
arrival in that metropolis, he entered himſelf as a pupil to the great S 
Chymiſt, bred under the illuſtrious Stahl; and by his inſtructions he 


With this view, preſently after his 
an excellent 


gained a 


preparation of the different medicines of that kind, which Apotbecarics in 
in the courſe of his future praftice, At the ſame time, he ſtudied 


Botany at the famous garden at Chelſey (d). He likewiſe aſſiduouſly attended the public 
lectures of Anatomy and Phyſic in London; and, in ſhort, neglected nothing _— 
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(1) Birch's Hist. 
of the Royal So- 
ciety, Vol. IV. 


(2) In No. 169. 


(3) See Letters 
between Mr Raye 
and his Corre- 


(4) Birch's Hiſt. 
de ſore. 
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his profeſſion, But his 


and it was this 
acquaintance of two, the 
Mr Raye, and he was very careful to 1 
them every ftriking object of cutiolity 
with theſe two great men continued 


Naturaliſt ; 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed merit was that of a 
of his character that introduced him early into the 
eminent perſons in that way of the age, Mr Boyle and 


+4. at 


P 


*” *© 


their friendſhip, by communicating to 


or_uſe that fell under his obſervation. His intimacy 
ill their death; 
their wonder, and obtained their applauſe (e). 


and his obſervations often excited 
After four year? ſevere ſtudy at London, 


Mr Sloane reſolved to viſit foreign countries for further improvement. In that view, he 
ſet out for France, in company of two other ſtudents [4]. Having croſſed the water to 
Dieppe, they ſet out for Paris. In the way, they were elegantly entertained by the 


famous Mr Lemery [BI, the father; and, in return, Mr Sloane obliged that 


[4] He /et out with two others.) One of theſe com 


nions was Mr (afterwards Sir) Tancred Robinſon, 


. D. and Phyfician in ordinary to King George I. 
whoſe life for ſometime run on in a parallel courſe to that 
of our author. While he was at Montpelier, he wrote 
a letter to Dr Martin Liſter, dated Auguſt 4, 1683, 
concerning the fabric of the remarkable bridge, called 
Pont de S. Eſprit, on the Rhine, which was read to the 
Royal Society, November 7. and afterwards printed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 160, for June 
1684 ; after his return, he was p a candi- 
date, Nov. 12, 1684, and elected a member of the 
Royal Society on the 19th (1). In March 1685, hecom- 
municated to the Society, ſeveral Obſervations on ſome 
boiling Fountains at Perouſa in Languedoc, and others 
in the kingdom of Naples, which was alſo printed in 
their TranſaQions (2), He was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Raye, with whom he kept a correſpondence 
by letter (3). On the 25th of March, 1685, was one 
of the committee appointed to conſider about engraving 
a new ſet of prints of birds and fiſhes, in the books of 
Mr Raye, and Willoughby, which were very ill done 
(4). The fame year, on St Andrew's day, when the 
annual election is made of their officers, Dr Tancred 
Robinſon, was choſen Secretary to the Royal Society, 
and elected into the Council (5). His continuance in 
the firſt poſt, happened by reaſon of ſome diſturbances 
am themſelves to be ſhort (6) ; but he held his 
ſeat in the council ſeveral years, and communicated ſe- 
veral uſeful papers to them. He became one of the 
Fellows of the college of Phyficians, and practiſed in 
his profeſſion with great applauſe in London ; being at 
length knighted by King George I. who made him 
one of his Phyficians in ordinary, as abovementioned (7). 
[B] He gave four phoſphori to Mr Lemeri, c.] 
That the reader may form a better judgment of our au- 
thor's merit, at theſe early years ; it will be to 
ive ſome account of Mr Lemery, as follows. This cele- 
ted Chymiſt was born Nov. 17, 1645, at Rouen in 
Normandy, of which parliament his father was a Proctor, 
and of the reformed religion. His ſon, whoſe name was 
Nicholas, having received a ſuitable education in the 
place of his birth, was put apprenticethere to an Apothe- 
cary, who was a relation. t finding in a ſhort time, 
that his maſter knew little of Chymiſtry, he left him, 
in 1666, and went to improve himſelf in that art at Paris, 
where he applied to Mr Glazer, then Demonſtrator of 
Chymiſtry in the royal gardens. This however did not 
anſwer his purpoſe. Mr Glazer was one of thoſe pro- 
feſſors who are full of obſcure ideas, and was alſo far 
from being communicative: Lemery therefore ſtaid with 
him only two months ; and then leaving him, reſolved 
to travel through France, in queſt of ſome better maſters. 
In this reſolution he went to Montpelier, where he con- 
tinued three years with Mr Vernant, an Apo L 
who gave him an opportunity of performing ſeveral chy- 
mical operations, and of reading lectures alſo to ſome 
of his ſcholars. Theſe lectures were very uſeful to him, 
and he made ſuch advances in Chymiſtry, that in a lit- 
tle time he drew all the profeſſors of phyfic, as well as 
other curious perſons at Montpelier, to hear him ; ha- 
ving always ſome new diſcoveries to inſtru and enter- 
tain the moſt able among them. This raiſed his repu- 
tation ſo high, that he practiſed phyfic in that univer- 
fity without a Doctor's degree. In 1672, having made 
the tour of France, he returned 4 Paris, where he com- 
menced an acquaintance with A 
to Monkeur the Prince, and making uſe of 4 — 
tory which this A had in the H6tel de Conde, 
he ſeveral courſes of Chymiſtry, which 
brought him into the knowledge and eſteem of the 


Prince. At length he provided himſelf with a labora- 


eminent 
Chymiſt 


tory of his own ; and might have been made a Doctor 
of phyfic, bat he choſe to be an Apothecary, by reaſon 
of his attachment to Chymiſtry, in which he preſently 
opened public lectures, and had ſo great an affluence of 
ſcholars (8) that he had ſcarce room to perform his ope- 


rations. Chymiſtry had been, *till this time, a ſcience 


in which there was little truth, and that ſo buried un- 


der a multitude of falfities, as to be utterly i diſce n- 
able. 


feed obſcurities, reduced the ſcience to clear aud ſim- 


ple ideas, aboliſhed the ſenſeleſs jargon of b »arous * 


terms, and 
perform. 
cal ſecrets, which he ſold to good profit (+). 
1681, his life began to be diſtarbed on account of his 
religion, and he received orders to quit his employ. 
At this time the Elector of Brandenbourg, by Mr Span- 
heim his Envoy in France, made him a propoſal to 
to Berlin, with a promiſe of ereQing a Profeſſorſhip 
in Chymiſtry for him there; but the trouble of tranſ- 
porting his family to ſuch a diſtance, added to the hopes 
of ſome diſtinction that would be obtained in his favour, 
hindered him from accepting that offer, and he was in- 
dulged to read ſome courſes after the time limited by 
the order was expired. But at length this not being 
ſuffered, he ed the ſea to England in 1683, where 
he was well received by King Charles II. who gave him 
great encouragement (10). Yet as the face of the 
public affairs there appeared not more promifing of 
quiet than in France, he reſolved to return thither, 
tho' without being able to determine what courſe he 
ſhould then take. In theſe difficulties, imagining that 
the quality of a Doctor of phyſic might perhaps pro- 


miſed nothing which he did not actually 


cure him ſome tranquillity ; he took that degree at 251 


Caen about the end of the year; and repairing to Pa- 
ris, had a great deal of buſineſs for a while, but did not 
find that tranquillity which he defired ; on the contrery, 
the ſtate of the reformed religion grew daily worſe ; and 
at laſt the edit of Nantz being revoked in 1685, he 
was forbid to practiſe his profeſſion, as well as other 
Proteſtants. However, he read two courſes of Chymi- 
ſtry afterwards, under ſome powerful protections ; one 
courſe being for the two younger brothers of the Mar- 
quis de Segnelar, Secretary of State, and the other for 
my Lord Saliſbury. At length he ſunk under the perſe- 
cution, and entered into the Romiſh Church, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1686. This change procured him 
a full right to practiſe phyſic, but he was obliged to 
have the King's letters for holding his courſes of Chy- 


miſtry, and for the ſale of his medicines, as he was not 


now an Apo r, theſe letters were eaſily 


obtained, and what with his pupils, his patients, and 
the ſale of his chemica ſecrets, he made conſiderable 
gains. Upon the revival of the Royal Academy of Sci- 


ences, in 1699, he was made Affociate-Chymiſt ; and at 


the end of the year became a Penſionary, by the death 
of M. Bourdelin. In 1707, be began to feel the in- 
firmities of age, and had ſome attack of an apoplexy, 
which were ſucceeded by ſome degre - of an hemiplegia, 
but not ſo ſevere as to hinder him from going abroad, 
ſo that he attended the academy for a conſiderable 
time ; but at length was obliged to ontinue his at- 
tendance ; and being confined to his ute, he refigued 
his Penfionary's place. He was ltrucs with the laſt 
ſtroke of the apoplexy in 1715 ; which after ſeven days 
put a period to his life, on the 19th of June that year, 
at the of ſeventy (11), We have the following 
books publiſhed by him. (1) A Courſe of Chymiltry. 
(2) An univerſal Pharmacopcœia. (3) Aa univerſal Trea- 
tiſe of Drugs. (4) A Treatiſe of Antimony, contain- 


ing the chemical analyſs of that mineral. 
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Mr Lemery was the firſt that diſſipated theſe af- il 


t the ſame time he found out ſome chymi- <c: 
But in “ 


(9) Among o- 
thers, he oiſcong. 
red a ple. ſant e- 
metic, which 
worked m re 
ſurely than the 
ordinary ones in 
ule 1 23 alſo 2 
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with — 
pretended to g- 
form ſurprizing 


cures. He was 
alſo the only r- 
ſon who knew & 
this time how 
make the blast 
d Eſpagn, of 
which he made a 
great deal of . 
b Moren, 
and L Advocat, 


country t 
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(10) No doult 
Sir Hans Sloane 
ſaw bim at this 
time, and per- 
haps it ws then 
too that he 
ſhewed him the 
phoſphori mea 
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fician in Medicine. 
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(17) Elements of m 
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them before. At Paris, Mr Sloane lived as he had done in London; he attended the 
hoſpitals, heard the lectures of Meſſieurs Tournefort [C], Du Verney [D], and other 


eminent maſters ; viſited the learned of every faculty, who received him with 


[C] He heard the lectures of Mr Tournefort.) With 
this celebrated French Botanift, Sir Hans had ſome 
connections, which are greatly to his honour, as will 
be ſeen by the following narrative. Joſeph Pitton de 


His father Tournefort, was deſcended of a noble family (i 2), born 
Ecuyer Seig- at Aix, iff Provence, on the 5th of June, 1656, Like 
near de Tourne- Sir Hans, he diſcovered in his infancy an extraordinary 


for the knowledge of plants, and often truanted 
t to 
learn Latin, in order to go a ſimpling in the fields ; fo 
that he ſoon knew all the plants about that ow 
However, his parents deſigning him for the Church, put 
him to ſtudy divinity, and placed him in a ſeminary. 


13) He was en- But the deſtination of nature prevailed (13), and by the 
ed in it by death of his father, which happened in 1677, becomin 


his own maſter, he quitted Divinity, and applied himſelf 
entirely to the ſtudy of Botany, Natural Hiftory, and 
In this diſpoſition, he run over the moun- 
tains of Dauphine and Savoy, in ſearch of the moſt cu- 
rious plants ; with theſe it was that he laid the founda- 
tion of his Herbal in 1678, and the following year he 
went to _ for further improvement in Botany 
and Phyſic. Beſides the excellent phyfic garden there, 
he went all about the country as far as the diſtance of 


age of Perpignan, the houſe where he lay fell 
ſo ſuddenly, that he was buried in the ruins, and lay 
(15) In Andalu- there two 


hours before he could be out, and then 


country that a» much hurt. He returned to Montpelier before the end 


of the year ; and making a viſit to his own houſe at 
Aix, he placed in his Herbal all the plants he had col- 
lected in Provence, Languedoc, Dauphine, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees. In 1683, Madame de Venelle, ſub- 


Jore between the governante to the children of France, engaged him to 


zo to Paris, where ſhe introduced him to Mr Fagon, 
firſt phyſician to the Queen, who procured the place of 
Profeſſor of Botany in the royal garden of plants, for 
him. This employ did not hinder him from making 
new excurſions: He went again to Spain, and paſſi 
thence to Portugal (15) ; he alſo went to Holland, and 
even to England, where he acquired the eſteem and friend - 
ſhip of the greateſt Botaniſts at that time. During the 
courſe of theſe travels, Mr Herman, the celebrated pro- 
feſſor of Botany at Leiden, being very aged, offered to 
reſign that chair to him, with a promiſe of obtainin 
from the States of Holland a on for him of 4000 
livres ; but Mr Tournefort declined it, and returned to 
France, where he was enrolled a member of the Acade- 


of that Academy, who knew him only by fame (16). 
In 1694, he publiſhed his Element de Botanique, c. 
which was printed at the Louvre, in 3 vol. 8vo (17). 
This piece, containing a new ſyſtem of Botany, was at- 
tacked by Mr Ray (18), to whom Mr Tournefort re- 
plied in a Latin difſertation in 1697. The controverſy 
was carried on with great politeneſs on each fide ; and 
the French Botaniſt in a piece ſubſequent to the diſpute, 
made Mr Ray ſome high compliments, even his 
ſyſtem of plants. In 1697, Tournefort was ad- 
mitted Doctor of Phyfic of the faculty at Paris, and the 
following year he publiſhed his Hifoire des plantes qui 


hood of ©79iſent aux environs de Paris, avec leu uſage dans la 
» peter medicine (19). In 1700, by the ex 


: preſs command of 
— on oP. he — — 22 wen bs 
A num ts; gned to have 

ed into Africa, but the plague being then in Egy 
e returned from Smyrna to France, in 1702. In thi 
voyage he was accompanied by Mr Aubriet, an able 


mier r 


of Sciences in 1691, by Mr Bignon the inſpector 


icular 
* 


Painter, and Mr Gundelſcheime, an excellent German 
Phyfician (20), who had been ſent by him from Paris, (20) He wis 
to Sir Hans Sloane, to view what he had brought from un to the 4 
Weſt Indies ; and Sir Hans ſent him back with an f prof. 

nt of the whole, together with a preſent, contain- 
ing among other things, fixty very extraordinary ferns, 
of which he had duplicates (21). This was the occa- (27) Sloane's 
fion of Father Plumier's being ſent to the Weſt-Indies, . un Hitory 
as appears by the following pa in Labat. *Anyd in as 
, —_— phy fician having publiſhed a book of the plants 
* in America, in which were plates of more than fixty 26, 17. 


af- 


. — of ferns, it was thought for the honour of 

this nation, ¶ France] to ſend ſomebody who ſhould 

* make further diſcoveries ; accordingly Father Plu- 

for this deſign (22).” The in is 

diſcoveries which Mr Tournefort had made in his tra- 33 for the 

vels in the Eaft, furniſhed materials for his Coro/larium tar 1697. 

Inftitutionum rei berbariæ, which was publiſhed in 1703. Si-ane's 

After his return to Paris, he reſumed the practice of 21 liche; Vol. 

phyfic, and followed it as much as his other employ inn > th, 

ments would permit; but his buſineſs at the royal gar 117. 

den, together with that of the royal college, Where he 

held the phyſic Profeſſor's chair, added to the neceſſary 

attendance in the royal academy, took up a great deal 

of his time. He reſolved alſo to write an account of 

his laſt grand voyage. So many employments were too 

much for his health, of which he was not ſufficiently 

careful. And whilſt he was in this bad way, he re- 

ceived a violent blow upon his breaſt, which he thought 

would prove fatal to him, as it actually did: and after 

languiſhing for ſome months, he died on ae 28th of 

December 1708. Beſides his collection of plants, he 

had got together a 2 number of other curio- 

ſities of art, as well as nature, as ſigured ſtones, rare 

marcaſites, extraordinary petrifications and cryſtalli- (2) It is inſerted 

zations, metals, habiliments, arms, and inſtruments of in the Journal 

war of foreign nations; ſo that the whole made a ſu- . Sgavans, for 

perb cabinet, which he bequeathed to the King, for < 4-4 8 

the uſe of the learned His books he left to the Abbé name of M. 

Bignon: The two volumes of his travels were printed Chomel. 

at the Louvre in 4to, the firſt before his death, and the 

ſecond after it, from the manuſcript which was found Ay 

entirely finiſhed. We have alſo of his writiog an an- 3 to 471, 

ſwer to two letters written upon the ſubje of Botany, Tom. X. p. 154, 

by Mr Philip Collet (23), beſides three memoirs in- 155. ** 

ſerted in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences 1270 

at Paris (24). | f 
[D] Du Yerney.) This famous Anatomiſt, whoſe 

name was Guichard Joſeph du Verney, was born 

Aug. 15, 1648, at Feurs en Fores, where his father 

being a Bor of Phyſic, followed the buſineſs. _— 
ne throꝰ the uſual claſſes of mar learnin 

philoſophy, he ſtudied phyſic five years at Avignon, 

where he ſoon became noted for his {kill in anatomy, 

and read lectures in it. with great accuracy and perſpi- 

cuity. In 1676, he entered into the Royal Academy of 

Sciences at Paris; and applying himſelf to ſtudy the na- 

tural hiſtory of animals, he had a good ſhare in the hi- 

ſtory publiſhed by Mr Da Hamel in Latin. He was 

choſen to inſtru in Anatomy that Dauphin, who was 

dfather to the preſent Monarch, Lewis XV. And 

in 1679, was appointed anatomy profeſſor to the royal 

garden ; when he travelled into Low Brittany, to make 

diſſections of fiſhes, and the following year he was ſent 

to the coaſt of Bayonne on the ſame bafineſs. On his 

return to Paris, he had a prodigious concourſe of pu- 

pils to attend his lectures. When he began to decline + One year, be- 

thro' age, he petitioned to be a Veteran, and his place fides natives, 

was filed by Mr Petit, M. D. He died Sept. 10, hos pany reckos 

1730, aged 82 years. He never — any more = 40 frveiga 

one piece, intituled, Traits de as." de Þ Ocies 

A Treatiſe of the Organ of Hearing: which was enough 

for his fame: and immediately after it's firſt appearance 

in French, was tranſlated into Latio, and printed at 

Nuremberg. He held a correſpondence with ſeveral 

eminent foreign anatomiſts, by whom he was much 

eſteemed. By his laſt will, he 7 all his ana- 


(22) Tom. IV. 


tomical preparations to the Royal Academy of Sciences (25) Mit & _ 
at Paris (25), : « ale, de Van, 
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1 already ſaid, *till that gentleman's death [E], which happened in 1705-6. About 7. Vous 


o Jamaica, 
ing. Feb. 9, 
1686-775, preſent» 
them from 
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Neutra! Hittory, 


the author, Or him in the moſt earneſt manner to his patients (i). He had not been long in London, *. » 7. 
Maznol's Beta 


before he was propoſed, by Dr Martin Liſter, for a candidate, to be admitted 4 member (+) de ji i; 
aicum Mconſpelien- ; > ti 
ſe, lately pab> of the Royal Society, on the twenty-ſixth of November 1684; and being approved 1 
liſhed. * as accordingly el:&ed, January the twenty-firſt following. After which, we find him 


(5) Hz ſeems communicating ſeveral curioſities to the Society in 1685 ((). And in July, the fame , Cod oh 
have ven Mon. year, he was a candidate for the place of their Aſſiſtant- Secretary, but was obliged to * Mu. 


pelier give way to the ſuperior intereſt of his competitor, Dr Halley (J), On the twelfth $05 be ater 


was conſulted, 


(% His Etoge, as Of April, 1687, the Doctor was choſen a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in , among | 
before. London [F]. And the ſame year his friend and fellow- traveller, Dr Tancred Robinſon, 23225 


for one of ihe 


(% Birch's Ei- having mentioned to the Royal Society the plant called Star of the Earth, as a remedy mars in the ah 


Kory of the newly diſcovered for the bite of a mad dog; Dr Sloane acquainted them, that this virtue u, — 


Val. IV. of the plant was to be found in a book called De Grey's Farriery; and that he knew ll umu 


on the os pubis, 


. A man who had cured twenty couple of dogs therewith, This was obſerved by him the vente we. 
count of this thirteenth of July, this year, 1687 (mn); and on the twelfth of September he embarked at On COS 
hs eee Portſmouth (n) for Jamaica, with Chriſtopher, Duke of Albemarle, who had been lately — fome 


Molyneaur, Eq; appointed Governor of that iſland (o). The Doctor attended his Grace in quality of his vn.“ pine 


— Phyfician (), and they arrived at Jamaica on the nineteenth of December following (g). Cult of 


nine voices, and Here a new field was opened for freſh diſcoveries in natural productions, the proſpect of * ** 


1 which probably might be one motive for his undertaking the voyage. The medical (½ Steg 


world, however, had been deprived of the fruits of it, had not our author, by incredible n 
application, converted, as we may ſay, his minutes into hours (r). The Duke of Albemarle 2 


He kept a correſpondence with Mr Raye, til! At a meeting of the Society 190 Octobris 1685. 

1 of that N Several of theſe letters are The Preſident, Sir Thomas Witherley, Knut. od one 

(26) Viz. in printed in the collection already referred to (26), and of the King's Phyſicians, having acquainted them, that 

note (e) above, there are others among our author's MSS. repofited in of his knowledge a Qu Warranto was to come forth 

the Britiſh Muſzum. The laſt from Mr Ray, which againſt their charter in the beginning of the next term. 

was written ten days before his death, cloſed the cor- It was put to the vote, and carried em con. that the 

reſpondence in the following terms. college ſhould themſelves deliver up their charter, &c. 

| into his Majeſty's hands; which ſurrendry was ſub- 

Dear Sir, ſcribed by all the fellows preſent, and afterwards by 

© The beſt of friends: Theſe are to take a final leave others that were then abſent; and an inſtrument was 

© of you in this world. I look upon myſelf as a dying produced and ſealed with the college ſeal, by the Pre- 
man. God requite your kindneſs expreſſed any ways fident, in the view of all preſent. 

© towards me, an hundred fold: bleſs you with a confla- 290% March 16869. 
* ence of all good — in this world, and eternal life The Prefident acquainted the college, that it was the 


(=) Birch, ubi 
ſupra. 


* and happineſs : Grant us an happy meeting Pony of their ſuperiors, that the number of the fel- the qui 
in heaven. ws of the college, ſhould inſtead of forty, be hence- | x74 
I am, Sir, forth lixty, nay eighty. at Pore 
| 12 Aprilis 16879. near C. 

eternally your's, The Diploma of King James IT. was brought to the () From the 1706. 


the Piet 
ment: 


college, and ſolemnly accepted by the President and college ies. 
JOHN RAY. Fellows, and thirty new Fellows were that day admit- 6 TR 
Black-Notley, ] + Tae, e ar 3 Sir) Hams f 
- „ Jan. 7, 1704 f. oane, o iffe (27). omiſhon in Dr 
4 4 Sir Hans afterwards took an opportunity of teſtifying Radciiffe'sarch 
«* Poſtſcript. When you happen to write to my fin- his good opinion of Dr Radcliffe's merit. In order to where no ma 
« gular friend Dr Hatton, I pray tell him, I received his expreſs more emphatically his contempt of ſuch per- 5... 54. 
© moſt obliging and affectionate letter, for which I re- ſons as ſpend the beſt part of | 
0 — and acquaint him, that I was not able 

© to anſwer it, or. Here his ſtrength failed him, 

and he was obliged to break off abruptly. 
[F] He was choſen fellow of the College of Phyſs- 
cians.] This election happened upon a very extraordi- 
nary occafion, the hiſtory of which is as follows. 
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* Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, 
No. 221, for 
June, July, and 
Auguſt, 1696, 


(23) Natural 
Miſt. of Jamaic?, 
Vol. II. in the 
introdoction, p. 
16, 17. 


T This Friar, 
who long mace 
Botany his chief 
ſtudy, was ſent 
by order of the 
French King, 
who gave him a 
penſion, three 
voyages to the 
Antilles, and ſet 
out on a fourth, 
ko examine the 
tree which bers 
the quinqu na, or 
Jevvits bark, but 
died in his paſſ. ge 
at Pott S8: Mary 
near Cadiz, in 
1706, Beſides 
the piece here 
mentioned, he 
Publiſhed another 
- the American 

s in 170, in 
Latin ＋4 * 
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third, intituled, 
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died atmoſt as ſoon as he landed, and the Ducheſs his conſort determined to return to 
England, as ſoon as anſwers could be received to the letters ſhe had ſent to Court on 
that melancholy occaſion. Dr Sloane could not entertain a thought of leaving her Grace 
in her diſtreſs, but whilſt the reſt of her retinue ſpent the time in preparing for their 
departure, he improved it itt making his collect ions of natural curioſities ; inſomuch that, 
though his whole ſtay at Jamaica was ſcarce fifteen months (5), yet he brought together 
ſuch a prodigious number of plants, that, at his return to England, Mr Raye was aſto- 
niſhed, that one man could procure in one iſland, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſo vaſt a variety 
(7) (G]. On his arrival at London, he applied himſelf” to the practice of his profeſſion, 
and ſoon became ſo eminent, that he was choſen Phyſician to Chriſt's Hoſpital, on the 
17th of October, 1694 (u), on the firſt vacancy, which he held *cill the year 1 7 30; when, 
by his great age and infirmities, he found it neceſſary to reſign. What is ſingular, and 
deſerves the higheſt commendation, is, that though he received the appointments of his 
office punctually, becauſe he would not ſer a precedent that ſhould hinder thoſe who might 
ſucceed him, yet he conſtantly applied the money to the relief of thoſe who were the 
greateſt objects of compaſſion in that hoſpital, that it might never be ſaid he enriched 
himſelf, by the gains he made of giving health to the poor (w). He had been elected 
Secretary to the Royal Society, on the zoth of November 1693 (x), and entered u 
the buſineſs of that office, by reviving the publication of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
which had been omitted for ſome time. He continued to be editor of them 'till the year 
1712 (y), and the volumes which were publiſhed in this period are monuments of his 
induſtry and ingenuity, many of the pieces contained therein being written by himſelf. 
In the interim, he publiſhed Catalogus Plantarum, que in Inſula Jamaica ſponte proveniun!, 
&c. ceu, Prodromi Hiſtorie Naturalis pars prima [H]; which he dedicated to the Royal 
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[G] Mr Ray was 22 at the vaſ variety] 

When I firſt ſaw, ſays that gentleman, the author's 
ſtock of dried plants collected in Jamaica, and ſome of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, I was much ſurpriſed, and even 
altoniſhed at the number of the capillary kind, not think- 
ing there had been ſo many to be found in both the Indies.” 
Not Mr Ray only, but all the world here, was affected 
with the ſame aſtoniſhment ; and ſurely every heart muſt 
burn with diſdain at the injuries whieh this aſtoniſh- 
ment carried ſome ſelfiſh admirers to commit. When 
I returned, ſays Sir Hans, from Jamaica, I brought 
with me a collection of dried ſamples of ſome very 
ſtrange plants, which excited the curioſity of people, 
who loved things of that nature, to ſee them, and 
who were welcome; till I obſerved ſome fo very curi- 
ous as to defire to carry part of them privately home 
with them, and injure what they left“. This made me 
upon my guard with them (28). 

H] Catalogu: Plantarum, c.] To underſtand the 
full extent of this catalogue, it will be neceſſary to give 
the title at length, as follows: Catalogus Plantarum 
que in Inſula Jamaica, ſponte proveniunt, vel vulgo co- 
luntur, cum earundem ſynonimis et locis natalibus : Ad- 
jedisaliis quibuſdam guæ in Inſulis Maderæ, Barbadoes, 
Neves, & Sandi Cbriſtopbori naſcuntur ; ceu Prodrami 
Hiſtoria naturalis Jamaicæ pars prima. We ſhall be 
able to form ſome judgment of the true merit of this 
piece, from the following account, with remarks upon 
it, communicated to the Royal Society, by Mr. Ray. 

The author of this catalogue, ſays that gentleman, 
doth not preſent the reader with titles of plants collected 
out of other men's writings, or of which he had only 
ſeen dried ſpecimens, but of ſuch as himſelf ſaw growing 
in their native places: Among which, there are a great 
multitude of new and non-deſcript ſpecies, in one genus 
alone, viz thoſe called capillaries no leſs than ftxty ; 
beſides thoſe lately publiſhed by Fa. Plumier, in his 
firſt volume of the Jeſeription of American plants, which 
our author had obſerved and deſcribed long before that 
book came out f: and theſe not ſmall and contempti- 
ble ones, ſuch as are hardly diſtinguiſhable from plants 
of that kind already deſcribed, but of eminent ſtature 
and beauty ; and ſome of them of ſo ſtrange and exotic 
a form, that if delineated, they could not but invite 
and greatly entertain the ſpectator's eye. For firſt, he 
would be entirely delighted to ſee an arboreſcent fern 
of a fingle woody ſtem, ſtreight and undivided, bearing 
leaves only at the top, like a palm tree. Secondly, 
capillaries of all kinds, creeping on trees, or rocks on 
the ground, with wires, after the manner of Straw- 


pers berries 3 or thirdly, capillaries, the top of whoſe leaves 


turning downwards, and touching the earth, take root, 
and put forth a new plant, ſo propagating their kind : 
— — — putting forth from _— 
em of their leaves, two ſhoots, each bearing a ſpike 0 
flowers and ſeeds. 1 ä 
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Secondly, the author in this catalogue, hath done 
great ſervice at leait to the inferior rank of Her- 
bariſts, in reducing and cutting ſhort the number of ipe- 
cies, which were unneceſſarily multiplied. For ob- 


ſerving that thoſe who have publiſhed accounts or de- 


{criptions of America, for want of ſufficient ſkill in Bo- 
tanics, and not being verſed in deſcribing plants, have 
given us ſuch lame, imperfect, and obſcure deſcriptions 
ot ſuch as they took notice of, and of the ſame tree or 
herb, many times under different names, that the com- 
pilers of general hiſtories of plants, meeting with theſe 
deſcriptions, and having no other knowledge of ſuch 
plants, than what they derived from them, have repeated 
one and the ſame ſpecies (found in far diſtant countries, 
by various obſervers, and differemly deſcribed) once, 
twice, and. thrice {nay ſome great authors ſometimes 
even nine times) over, for difterent kinds. Now the 
number of plants being in nature ſo vaſt, tis pity to 
add to it more than there are in nature, making two or 
three of one, thereby both — and con ounding 


the learner. To clear up theſe difficulties, and to re- 


duce all to their proper kinds, no man can be well qua- 
lied, but he that hath a comprehenſive knowledge of 
ſuch plants as grow wild, or are commonly cultivated in 
gardens, here in Europe, and hath ſeen the non-deſcript 
Americans, or ſuch as are here alſo known, growing in 
their natural places; and hath read, conſidered, and 
compared, what hath been written of them, either by 
ſuch who have lived ſome time in thoſe countries, and 
and publiſhed deſcriptions or natural hiſtories of them, 
or by ſuch as have made voyages thither, and given re- 
lations and accounts of their travels, and what they 
obſerved during their ſhort ſtay there: All which qua- 
lifications concur in our author. 

Thirdly, this work is of great uſe to thoſe that are 
delighted in reading the relations and accounts of navi- 
gators and travellers to and in theſe parts, to inform 
them concerning the names of American and Indian 
plants ; they will therein meet with, to what plants 
they belong, and where they may find exact deſcriptions, 
or characteriſtic notes of them; the author having with 
infinite pains and patience, read moſt part of the books 
of voyages and travels extant, referred to plants he met 
with therein, named or referred to their proper genera, 
or places under which they are ranked, and by which 
they are denominated and characterized by the moſt ſxil · 
ful and learned harbariſts of the preſent, or immediately 

nt age. 

Fourthly 1 * author in this work hath cleared up 
and reſolved many doubts and difficulties, and informed 


us of what plants are ſignified by many names, frequent 
in the mgaths and writings of our own countrymen x, of 
—.— before we were either ignorant, or in ſome 
doubt 

Beſides we are aſſured by this work, that there are 
ſome plants common to England and Jamaica; but — 
great 
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(s) He embarked 
for England in 
Port Royal har. 
bour, n board 
the Afiftance 
frigate, March 
16, 1688 9. 


ft) dre remark 
(#]}. 


'u) From the 
:egiſter of that 
h: ſpiral. 


.w) His Eloge. 


x) Communica- 
ted by Cr Birch, 
the preſent Se- 
cretary to that 
Society. 


{y) he fenced 
the Secretary's 
place on dt An- 
drew'sCay, 1712, 
and wat 1.Ccceculd 
by Dr Halley, 
ibid. N. B. 
The feftiral of 
Sr: Andrew, No- 
vembet 30, is 
appointed by the 
Society fur the 
annual election 
of their «fficers. 


Of this he 
gives inftances in 
the dumb cane, 
logwood, the 
dildoe-tree, the 
toddy tree, the 
prickly pear, the 
four-ſop, bona- 
viſts, and many 
others, 
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) His Eloge. 
alſo Dr 
Garth's article, 
remark [ 4}. 


« 4) Sir Hans's 
Will. 


(% His Eloge. 


le e) In the pre- 
face he gives fe- 
veral excuſes for 
this delay, one of 
which is, the 
trouble and time 
ſpent in ranging 
and cataloguing 
the dried ſpeci- 
mens of plants 
collected by Mr 
Pettiver, which 
he ſays was the 
largeſt of any at 
that time, but 
greatly damaged 
for want of due - 
care in preſerving 


them. 


(dd) His Eloge. 


(ee) Baronnet- 
tage of England, 
as befote. 


* His Eloge. 
(ff) da. 


(gg) He was 
choſen in the 
room of Dr 
Dawes, who re- 
ſig ned. From 


the college regi- 
ſte r. 


(0) In the room 
of Dr John Bate» 
man, who re- 


Ggned. Ibid, 


+ Philoſ. Tranſ. 
No. 221. for 
the months of 
June, July, and 
Auguft, 1696. 


(29) Freind's 
Hiftory of Phy- 
fick, Vol. II. 
p- 388, 389. 
5th edit. 1758. 


(430) See Com- 
mercium Epiſto- 
eum D. Johan- 
nis Collins, &c. 
Lond. 1722, $vo. 
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Society and College of Phyſicians. About the ſame time, he laid the plan of a Diſpen 
tory, where VE might be furniſhed, at prime coſt, with ſuch 
ral maladies ſhould require; which he afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of the Preſident and 
other members of the Cog of Phyſicians, carried into execution (z). Our author's 
thirſt for natural knowledge ſeems to have been born with him, ſo that his cabinet of rari- 
ties may be ſaid to have commenced with his being. He was continually enriching and 
enlarging it, and the fame, which in a courſe of years it had acquired, te 
thing that was curious in art or nature to be firſt offered to him for purchaſe. But theſe 
acquiſitions increaſed it but ſlowly, in compariſon of the augmentation it received in 1701, 
by the death of William Courten, Eſq; a gentleman who had employed all his time, and 
the greateſt part of his fortune, in collecting rarities, and who bequeathed his whole col- 
lection to Dr Sloane, on condition that he ſhould pay certain legacies and debts with which 
he had charged it (aa). Our author accepted the condition, and performed the Will of 
the donor punctually ; on which account there are ſome who do not ſcruple to ſay, he 
purchaſed Mr Courten's curioſities at a dear rate (45). In 1707, the firſt. volume of his 
Natural Hiſtory of Famaica appeared in folio, though the publication of the ſecond volume 
was delayed 'till 1725 (cc). By this very uſeful as well as magnificent work, the Materia 
Medica was enriched with a great number of excellent drugs, not known before [1]. In 
1708, the Doctor was elected a foreign member of the Royal Academy at Paris, in the 
room of Mr Tſchirnaus [K], an honour of ſo much the more eſtimation, as we were then 
at war with France, and the Queen's expreſs conſent was neceſſary to his acceptance of it. 
In proportion as his credit roſe among the learned, his practice increaſed with perſons of 
condition: Queen Anne frequently conſulted him, and in her laſt illneſs was blooded by 
him (dd). On the advancement of King George I. to the throne, that Prince, on the third 
of April 1716 (ee), created the doctor a Baronet, an hereditary title of honour, to which no 
Englith Phyſician had ever arrived before“; and at the ſame time made him Phy ſician- ge- 
neral to the army, which he enjoyed till 1727, when he was appointed King's Phyſician in 
Ordinary to his prefent Majeſty King George the Second, and preſcribed for the Royal Family 
*rill his death He was particularly favoured by Queen Caroline, who placed the greateſt 
confidence in his preſcriptions (ff). In the interim, he had been choſen unanimoufly 
one of the Elects of the College of Phyficians, June 1, 1716 (gg), 
Preſident of the ſame college, September 30, 1719 (45); in which ſtation he continued 
ſixteen years (ii). In which time, he not only gave the higheſt proofs of his zeal and 
aſſiduity, in the diſcharge of his duty, but alſo, in 1721, a preſent to that 8 of 

| a hundred 


ſa- 


greateſt part of theſe common plants, are ſuch as grow 


deſign he made the tour of England, Holland, France, 
in the water, or watery places; there being it ſeems a 


Italy, and went as far as Malta ; and was at Paris the 


greater agreement between the temperature of the wa- third time, in 1682, when he opened the diſcovery of 
ter than of the air, in theſe remotely diſtant coun- thoſe cauſtics which go by his name, to the Royal 
tries +. Academy of Sciences; whereupon he was admitted a 


[1] The college was enriched, &c.) Dr Freind 
ſpeaking of the particulars of which the hiſtory of phy- 
fic carried down to the laſt century ſhould confiſt, having 
directed the hiftorian, who ſhall andertake that work, th 
to obſerve ſome modern improvements in medicine and 
fargery, proceeds thus: On the former head, he ſhould 
deſcribe the famous compoſition of Fracaftorius's Diaſ- 
cordium, and give a detail of the American drugs, 
which began to be improved among us in this period, 
and which have ſo much enriched the materia medica. 
Monardes, Pifo, and Margrave, will furniſh him with 
great ſupplies in this kind ; but the moſt accurate deſcrip- 
tion of the fimples themſelves, as well as of the things re- 
lating to their virtues in curing diſtempers, we ſhall find 
in that moſt elaborate work, lately publiſhed, for the 
honour of our country, by Sir Hans e (29). 

[IXI In the Academy of Paris, he ſucceeded Mr 
T/chirnaus.) This extraordinary perſon being frequent- 
ly mentioned in the diſpute about the mention of the 


member of that ſociety. He then made another viſit to 


method of fluxions (300, we ſhall, for the fake of ſuch 
as are curious in matters, give a ſuccinct account 
of him. Enfroi Walter de FTſchirnaus, for this was his 
name, was deſcended of a noble and ancient family, 
and was Lord of Kiflingſwald and Stolzen in Lu- 
face, where he was born on the 1oth of April, 1651. 
His education was ſuitable to his birth ; and after be- 
ing infiructed at home, having held a correſpondence 
with Mr Oldenburg, to the Royal Society, 
and the beſt maſters in all the branches of literature, 


breaking out of the Dutch war in 1672, he entered a 
voluntier in that army, and ſerved in that ality for 
the ſpace of eighteen months ; when he was recalled 
home.. Not long afterwards, a reſolution being taken 


to compleat his by travelling abroad; in that 


gave his attendance at the Academy, and read to them 
eral new methods for improving the ſublime geome- 
try, or the geometry of curves, — from that of 
Mr Leibnitz's infinitefimals. He even an 
example of his new method in the evolution curves, but 
he never gave any demonſtration of it, and it was uni- 
verſally rejected, as having no ſolid foundation. How- 
ever, - before his d re from Paris, he hinted. to Mr 
Homberg his ſecret of making Porcellain ware, which 
has been fince brought to 8 great perfection in his 
own country, and is at this day well known, and in 
the higheſt eſteem, by the name of Dreſden China. Upr 
on his return home be became very uneaſy in his dome- 
ſic affairs, and continued fo till his which bap- 

on the 11th of October, 1708, occaſioned by the 
gravel and ſtone. His laſt words were triumph, victury, 


c 
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icines as their ſeve- 


and he was elected (0 He re, 
on the zoth of 
September, 173;, 
214d was ſurce de 
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2 hundred pounds, and remitted a very cenfiderable debt, which the ion owed * See the table 
him, ſo far at leaſt as to t by little, and in ſuch ſmall ſacs, as was leaſt ..; 


the circumſtances of their affairs (KEY. Sir Hans was no leſs liberal to other learned bodies; rain pa 


> 2m 
for the improvement of this go, the ſituation of which, on the banks of the Thames, eyed engl per 


and in the neighbourhood of the capital, was ſuch as to render it uſeful in a twofold u 8 
degree; firſt, by producing the maſt rare medicinal plants, and ſecondly, by ſerving as an paid of in a very 
excellent ſchool for young — an advantage which he himſelf had drawn from it in —— 
the early part of his life. The death of Sir Iſaac Newton, in 1727, made way for the on that occaſion 
advancement of Sir Hans to the Preſidency of the Royal Society (IJ). He bad been % ns 
Vice- Preſident, and frequently fat in the chair for that great man; and, by his long con- which cad bim 
nection with this learned body. he had contrafted fo great an affection for it, that he Pim he ode 
made a preſent to the Society of a hundred guineas, cauſed a curious buſt of King Charles wen. — — 
the Second, it's faunder, to be ſet up in the great hall where it met, and, it is ſaid, was 2 5 
very inſtrumental in procuring Sir Godfrey Copley's benefaction of a medal of five guineas f err 
value, which is continued to this day, to be annually given, as an honorary mark of 20h ther year. 
diſtinction to bim, who ſhall communicate the beſt experiments to the Society (mm) ; d d Bente 
and being now placed at the head of it, he laid aſide the thoughts of all further promo- the 5reſen: Clerk 
tion, and applied himſelf wholly to the faithful diſcharge of the reſpective duties of the 7. 
places he enjoyed; ta anſwer, like an able Phyſician, the high opinion which the publick (//) From the 
had conceived of him; to improve his mind with uſeful knowledge, and his cabinet with = +> 
new curioſities, which he now found much eaſier to do than formerly, ſince he had taught _ 
ſrafaring people to regard, as an object of commerce, thoſe marine productions, which pig 
before they deſpiſed as uſcleſs and not worth notice. Add to this, the univerſal corre- nge, a te bi 
ſpondence which he held with the learned in every part of the known world, who were mia. 
fond of tranſmitting to him whatever they thought rare or curious, as they were ſure that 
ſuch kind of preſents would always find from him a favourable acceptance (nn). In theſe 
laudable occupations, Sir Hans employed his time from 1727 to 17403; when, at the age 
of fourſcore, he formed a reſolution of quitting the ſervice of the publick, and living for 
himſelf, With that view, he refigned the Preſidency of the Royal Society, much againſt 
the inclination of that reſpectable body, who choſe Martin Folkes, Eſq; to ſucceed him, 
and in a publick aſſembly thanked him for the great and eminent ſervice he had done 
them, and begged his permiſſion, that his name might remain enrolled among the mem- 
bers of their Council as long as he ſhould live (20). Ia the month of January, 1741, he (6% From the 
began to remove his library, and his cabinet of rarities, from his houſe in Bloomſbury, — 8 
London, to that at Chelſey; and on the 12th of May following, having ſettled all his 
affairs, he retired thither himſelf, to enjoy in a peaceful tranquillity the remains of a well- 
ſpent life. He did not, however, pals into that kind of ſolitude, which excludes men 
from ſociety : he received at Chelſey, as he had done at London, the viſits of people of 
diſt inction; of all learned foreigners; of the Royal Family, who ſometimes did him that 
honour; and, what was ſtill more to his praiſe, he never refuſed admittance or advice to 
rich or poor, who came to conſult him concerning their health (pp). Moreover, not con- (f His Eloge. 
tent with this contracted manner of doing good, he now, during this retreat, preſented to 
the publick ſuch uſcful remedies, as the ſucceſs had warraated during the courſe of a long 
continued practice. Among theſe is an e fficacious receipt for diſtempers in the eyes [M], 
and his remedy for the bite of a mad dog (2). Hitherto the great temperance of Sir Hans (7 #) Itizinferted 
had preſerved him from feeling the infirmities of old age; but in his ninetieth year he be- pifentrory, on- 
gan to complain of pains, and to be ſenſible of an univerſal decay. He was often heard —— | 


to ſay, that the approach of death brought no terrors with it; that he had long expected Shan. 
| the 


N (34) Communi- 

FL] He gave the phyfic garden at Chelfey to the A- of fach curious perfons as may have recourſe to them. ted by Mr Mil- 
thecaries 4. ods Sc.] This garden ws 0 eſtabliſhed Accordingfy the — — 8 and the condition — - wg 
by the company in 1673, and having finee that time has been faithfully performed by the company ever garden. Ses alſo 
been furniſhed by them with a great variety of plants, fince (34). And in 1733 they erefted, in the center the Abridgmeas 
for the improvement of their members in the knowledge of the , A — ſtatue of him, ſupported by of the Philoſo. 


(nn) Ibid. 


of Botany, Sir Hans, in order to encourage and pro- eftal, on which is a Latin inſcription, expreſſing — * 


2 
mote an undertaking ſo ferviceable to the public, = his donation, and the defign and advan of it “. put ii. by Ea 
: the He is repreſented in full — in a full bottomed . 7 
—— and his Doctor 1 gown ; and the likeneſs is be end. ib 
iking. The whole was performed by Mr Ryſbrack, T number 
and 15 admirably well executed. Y completed next 
A receipt for diflempers in the eyes. 
is Ladet Us Opthalmicum Sloanii 


The recipe year, 1761. 
| RU gurntum , 
to preſent yearly to the Royal Society 


13 As . O 
k . . , in one of i . . . Aloes 4 24 
wet ly meetings, Gity 8 that had I Tutti pp J. 2 PP den, upon the 
grown In year, which . Margarit. o them mort . . 
| of viper gra. To be aed night and morning. 9 . on _ „n Wed: 
2 cathartics, eſpecially mercury, is kartful in 1 dh dugag he 


fix ſummer 
months. The 
preſent leQurer is 


[VI His Dr Wilmore. 


by Mr Miller, 


Communicated 
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no new monu- 
ment for him, 


nor any additional Occaſion 


inſcription upon 
that of his lady. 


(: 8) Now Biſhop 
of Rochefter and 


Dean of Weſt- 
minſter, 


(u) In his Laſt 
Will he declares, 
the fit coſt of 

the whole collec- 
tion amounted at 
leaft to 50000 J. 


(15) In the firſt 


_ Cryſtals, ſpars, 


S L O 


« ® bl 
* P ol — 
% 
* - 
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the ſtroke, and was prepared to receive ir, whenever the great author of his being ſhould 


think fir, 


The long expected moment at length arrived; after a ſhort illneſs of three days 


he gave up his laſt breath, January 11, 1752. He was interred on the 18th at Chelſey, 

u But thereis in the fame vault with his lady (rr), the ſolemnity being attended with the greateſt con- 

courſe of _ of all ranks and conditions, that had ever been ſeen before on the like 
IVI. 


His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr Zachary Pearce, then Biſhop of 


Bangor (55), who forbore to enlarge upon the exalted qualities of the deceaſed, by reaſon 
of an exprefs prohibition received from his own mouth before his death. Such was his 
piety, that he thought it a degree of profanation to debaſe, with the praiſes of human 
excellencies, the pulpit, which ſhould be devoted to diſplay to men the greatneſs ot the 


* Supreme Being, and to inſtruct them in his laws (7). The writer of his Eloge having 
(% His Eloge. Obſerved, that in his perſon Sir Hans was tall and well pro 


tioned, proceeds to repre- 


ſent his character in the following colours; and tells us, that not only His manners 
were eaſy, free, and engaging, but that his converſation was ſprightly, familiar, and 


other ſubjects. 
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obliging ; that nothing could equal his courteſy to ſtrangers z he was always ready upon 
the leaſt notice to ſhew and explain to them his whole cabinet: once a week he kept 
open houſe for gentlemen of all ranks, particularly for his brethren of the Royal Society, 
who thought fit to viſit him. The ſad conſequences of his death were ſcverely felt by 
the poor, to whom he was every way a liberal benefactor. 
almoſt every hoſpital in and about London. 
life-time, and at his death a ſum more conſiderable. 
it's object the publick good might command his moſt zealous endeavours to promote it, 
he did all that he could to forward the eſtabliſhment of the colony in-Georgia of 1732, 
Foundling Hoſpital in 1739, and formed the plan for bringing y the children, which 
experience has ſhewn to be the beſt that could be deviſed. 

book in his ſtudy, his manner was, to ſend one of the copies to the collage of Phyſi- 
cians, if the book was medical, or to the Bodleian library at Oxford, if it treated on 
He was the firſt in England who introduced into general practice the 
uſe of the Bark, not ohly in fevers, but in a variety of other diſtempers, particularly in 
nervous diforders, in mortifications, and in violent hæmorrhages. 
it himſelf for the ſpitting of blood, to which he was always more or leſs ſubject. He 
likewiſe gave a ſanction to the practice of inoculation, by inoculating two daughters of 


He was a Governor of 
To each he gave a hundred pounds in his 
That whatever propoſal had for 


If he found duplicates of any 


He frequently took 


* the Royal Family, which did more to eſtabliſh that ſalutary diſcovery, than all the 


« treatiſcs that ever were written on the ſubject. 


Whatever cenſure may be pafſed upon 


ſome particulars, as ſo far drawn of this character, which the reader will bear in mind is 
the laſt finiſhing of Sir Hans's Eloge, all the world muſt agree to the concluſion of ir, 
wherein that writer obſerves, that he was extremely ſollicitous, leſt his cabinet of rarities, 
which he had taken ſo much pains to collect, ſhould be again diſſipated at his death; yet 
was unwilling that fo large a proportion of his fortune ſhould be loſt to his children, 
and he was equally grieved that his country ſhould be deprived of the uſe of ſo valuable 


a treaſure. 


He therefore bequeathed it to the publick, on condition that twenty thouſand 


pounds ſhould be made good by Parliament to his family: a ſam, which, though large in 
appearance, was ſcarce more than the intrinſic value of the gold and filver medals, the orcs 
and precious ſtones, that were found in it (uu) [O]. There was, beſides his library, 
conſiſting of more than fifty thouſand volumes, three hundred and forty ſeven of which 
were illuſtrated with cuts, finely engraven and coloured from nature, three thouſand five 
hundred and fixty-ſix manuſcripts, and an infinite number of rare and curious books. 


The Parliament accepted the legacy and fulfilled the conditions [P]. 


[N] His funeral was attended with an extraordi- 
nary concourſe of people.) In his laſt will he gives the 
following directions concerning his funeral. I will, 
that my body ſhall be buried in a decent manner in the 
church-yard at Chelſey, about noon, or at a convenient 
time of the day : And I will, that there be invited to 
my funeral all ſuch perſons as I ſhall leave in a liſt by 
me ſigned ; or if no ſuch liſt be left, then ſuch perſons 
as my executors ſhall know to have been my moſt intimate 
friends and acquaintance ; and that they ſhall have rings 
of twenty ſhillings value given to each of them (35). 


[O] Not more than the intrinfic value of the gold and 


filver medals, ores and precious flones in it.] The fol- 


lowing liſt of theſe and his other rarities has been 
commanicated to me. 


Medals and coins, ancient and modern — 22000 
Antiquities, viz. ruins, inſtruments, &c. about 1125 
Seals, &c. — — 268 
Camea's and intaglio's, &c. about — 
Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers, &. -—— 542 

&c. — — 1864 
Foflils, flints, and ſtones, cc.b⅛l 1275 
Metals, mineral ores, &c. 2725 
Earths, ſands, ſalts, &c. — — 1035 
Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, ambergreaſe, &. 399 


— 700 


It is eaſy to perceive 


the 
Talcs, micz, &c. — — 388 
Teſtacea, Or ſhells, — — — 5834 
Corals, Sponges, &c. — 142 
Echini, Echinites, &c. — 659 
Aſteriæ, Trochi, Entrochi, &c. — 241 
Cruſtacea, or Crabs, cc. — 363 
Stellz marinæ, &c. — 173 
Fiſhes and their parts, — 1555 


Birds, and their parts, of different ſpecies, — 1172 


Vipers, Serpents, &c. — — 521 
8988 — 1886 
Inſects — — — 5439 
Humana & Calculi Anatom. prep. &c. — 756 
Vegetables, as ſeeds, gums, wood, roots, &c. 12506 


Hortus ficcus, or volumes of dried plants. — 334 
Miſcellaneous things natural, &c. — 2098 
Pictures and drawings, &c. framed 
Mathematical inſtrumen 


. 


P] The Parliament purchaſed it, and fulfilled the con - 
ditions.) The act for this purpoſe, which paſſed in 1753, 
is intituled, An act for the purchaſe of the Muſzum 
or Colle&ion of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. and of the Har- 


leian collection of MSS. for procuring one general 
wake and — convenient 


ſitory for the better reception 
uſe of the 


faid colleQion, and of the Cottovian library, | 


50 called 
(7): built | 
the Earl of M 

upon 4 
bike of the 6 
from the Ear 
Bedford, wh 
this eccafion | 
to the Par ian 
the perpervit! 
the whole pt. 
ſex, except a { 
corner of the 
adjoining to 
of his own hi 
which he reſt 
to himſelf, 


(33) He al 

J. aſte 
death of Eli: 
Milles, to b 
out in the p 
chaſe of boc 
and manuſcr 
as a further 
tion to the 


bon library. 


(39) Viz. 
Burroughs 
Tho. Hart, 
had been ap 
ed by the h 
male of Sir 
Cotton ; al 
upon che it 
ceaſe, tbe 
e*volves up 
France * 
of Francis | 
bury, Eſq 
denetal to 
faid Sir R. 
den. 


(40) They 
preſent the 


they choo 
the King, 
approved 0 
)Qted by þ 


becauſe built by 
the Earl of Mon- 
tague, upon 4 
kale of the lite 
from the Earl of 
Bedford, who on 
this cccafion (old 
to the Pat iament 
the perpetuity of 
the whole premi- 
es, except a ſmall 
corner of the yard 


of his own houſe, 
which he reſerved 
to himſelf, 


J. after the 
— of Elis. 
Milles, to be laid 
out in the pur- 
chaſe of books 
and manuſcripts, 
a8 2 further addi- 
tion to the Cot- 


eva library. 


(39) Viz. Sam 
Burroughs and 
Tho. Hart, who 
bad b*en appoint» 
ed by the heirs 
male of Sir Rob. 
Cotton ; and, 
upon their ce 
ceaſe, the truſt 
e*volves upon 
Frances, widouw 
of Francis Han- 
bury, Eſq; heic- 
peneval to the 
ſaid Sir R. Cot- 
don. 


(40) They are to 
preſent the perſon 
they chooſe to 
the King, to be 
approved or re 
k®ted by him, 


adjoining to that gan 


(33) He allo left + 
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the advantage that will reſult to the public from this immenſe collection To have acceſs 
to ſuch a cabinet as this, is, in effect, to men of taſte, — 


— 


and additions thereto. In purſuance of this act, the 


ſum of 300,0001. was raiſed by a lottery, which abun- 
dantly enabled the parliament to compleat their whole 
deſign. According to which, befides the required ſam 
of 20,0001. paid for Sir Hans's collection; the Har- 
leian manuſcripts were purchaſed at the rate of 10,0001. 
and the truſtees of Sir giving their conſent to have 
his collection removed from his manor houſe at Chelſey, 
to any proper place within the cities of London or 
Weltminſter (36), that magnificent edifice, called 
Montague-houſe (37), in Rufſel-ftreet, Bloomſbury, was 
alſo purchaſed at the rate of 10,0001. To this houſe, 
not only the two laſt mentioned collections, but the 
Cotton library, with all the additions thereto, includ- 
ing that of Arthur Edwards of Hanover-ſquare, Lon- 
don, Eſq; bequeathed by his will in 1738 (38), were 
removed. By the ſaid act, the following great officers 
of ſtate and biſhops, for the time being, are appointed 
truſtees. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord high 


i" Chancellor, or Keeper, Preſident of the Council, Privy- 


ſeal, Steward, Chamberlain, Lord-Treaſurer, or firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, Lord High Admiral, or 
Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, Biſhop of London, 
the two Secretaries of State, the 8 of the Houſe 
of Commons, Chancellor of the Exchequer, the two 
Chief Juſtices of the King's Bench and Common Pleas, 
Maſter of the Rolls, Attorney and Sollicitor General, 
the Preſidents of the Royal Society and College of Phy- 
ſicians, beſides two of the truſtees for the Cotton li 
brary (39), the Duke of Portland and the Earl of Ox- 
ford ; and upon their deceaſe the Counteſs of Oxford 
and Ducheſs of Portland, and their heirs : On the ac- 
count of the Harleian manuſcripts, Charles Lord Cado- 
, and Hans Stanley, truſtees for Sir Hans Sloane's 
collection, and their heirs after their deceaſe, and ſome 
other noblemen and gentlemen who are incorporated by 
the name of _Traſtees for the Britiſh Muſæum; the ma- 
jor part of whom, including the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord High Chancellor, or Keeper, and the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, are a quorum z 
and theſe three, or any two of them, are empowered 
to make ſtatutes and to chuſe officers (40), and appoint 
their ref] 
which, the ſum of 30, ooo l. is to be placed out to intereſt 
in the public funds ; as alſo for the neceſſary expences, 
and repairs, and alterations of the Repoſitory. In pur- 
ſuance of theſe powers, the faid truſtees appointed the 
following officers, with their reſpective ſalaries, viz. 
Principal Librarian, ſalary 200 L- per ann. three under 
Librarians, ſalary 100 l. each, three Aſſiſtants, ſalary 50 l. 
each, and a keeper of the reading room, ſalary gol. 
beſides a porter and a meſſenger, Clary 401. each ; one 
man, ſalary 30 l. and four women ſervants; and the 
whole collection bei 
Muſæum was — 
veral ſtatutes and rules relating to the inf; 
of it, were publiſhed by order of the 
ſubſtance of which is as follows. 
The Muſzum will be kept or 
cept Saturday, Sunday, Chriſtmas-day, and one 
week after ; one week after Eafter-day and Whitſan- 
day ; Good - Friday, and every public faſt and thankſ- 
giving day) from nine in the morning till three in the 
afternoon ; but on Mondays and Fridays in May, June, 
July, and Auguft, only from four to eight in the after- 
noon. | 
- Perſons deſirous to ſee the Muſzum, muſt, in writing, 
give in their names, condition, and places of abode, 
as alſo the day and hour they defire to be admitted, to 
the porter, before nine in the morning, or between feur 
and eight in the evening, on ſome preceding day, which 
he will enter in a regiſter, to be laid every night before 
the principal librarian, or, in his abſence, before the 
under librarian officiating for him, and, if he ſhall judge 
them proper, he will dire& the porter to deliver tickets 
to them, on their applyiog a ſecond time for tickets. 
No more than ten tickets will be delivered out for 
each hour of admittance ; which tickets being ſhewn to 
the porter, he will direct the ſpectators to a room 
9 for their reception, till their hour of feing the 
uſzum be come ; at which time they are are to deliver 
their tickets to the proper officers of the firſt depart- 
ment. Five of the ſpetators will be attended by the 
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r public uſe in 1759, when ſe- 
jon and uſe 
id truſtees ; the 


ive ſalaries; for and towards the payment of 


placed in proper order, the 


open every day, (ex- 


under librarian, and the other five by the affitant, in 
each department. g: 

The tickets are for the admiſſion of company at nine, 
ten, eleven, or twelve, in the morning ; and at four 
or five in the afternoon of thoſe days in which the Mu- 
ſæum i# to be open at that time. 

If application be made by more than can be accom- 
modated on the day and hour they had named ; 
perſons laſt applying will have tickets for any other day 
and hour within ſeven days. 

If not more than five produce tickets for any par- 
ticular hour, they will be defired to join in one com- 
pany. 

P ted from making uſe of their tickets 
are deſired to ſend them back to the porter in time; 
that others may not be excluded. | 

That the ſpectatots may view the whole Moſzum in 
a regular order, they will firſt be admitted to ſee the 
manuſcripts and medals ; then the natural and artificial 
productions; and afterwards the printed books. 

One hour only will be allowed to the ſeveral com- 
panies, ſo that the whole may be inſpected in three 
hours. Notice of the expiration of the hour will be 

iven by the ringing of a bell, Each company muſt 
ba together in that room, in which the olfcer who 
attends them _ _- = 

A catalogue of the printed books, manuſcripts, and 
other parts of the collection, with proper — 
will be depoſited in each department. 

If a ſpectator deſires to ſee any book, or other part 
of the collection, it will be handed to him by the offi- 
cer, if he ſhall think it conſiſtent with ſafety ; and it 
muſt be reſtored to it's place before the ſpectator leaves 


the room; but no more than one ſuch book, or other 


company. The officer that attends the company, 
will give them any information they defire, relating to 
the _ of the collection under his care. 

he coins and medals, except ſuch as the ſtandi 
committee ſhall order, from time to time, to be — 
in glaſs caſes, are not to be expoſed to view, but by 
leave of the truſtees in a general meeting, or of the 
ſtanding committee, or of the principal librarian ; and 
will be ſhewn between the hours of one and three in 
the afternoon ; but no more than two perſons will be 
admitted to ſee them at the ſame tjme, unleſs by parti- 


uu the collection, will be delivered at a time to the 
ul 


. cular leave of the principal librarian; who in ſuch caſe 


is required to attend, together with the officer in ordi- 
nary, the whole time: and but one thing will be taken 
or continue out of the cabinets and drawers at a time, 
which muſt be done by the officer, who muſt ſee it re- 
placed before any perſon preſent goes out of the room. 
If any perſon who hath a ticket, come after the hour 
marked in his ticket, but before the three hours allotted 
him be expired, he will, if he deſire it, be permitted 
to join the company appointed for the ſame hour, on his 
removing into another d ent. 
Any perſon may apply for a ticket in the manner 
tioned, as often as he pleaſes, provided that 
no one perſon have tickets at the ſame time for more 
days than one. 
No children will be admitted. 
No officer, or ſervant, muſt take any fee, reward, 


or gratuity. 
With regard to Perſons who defire to make uſe of the 
Muſeum for fu. 


No one will be admitted to make uſe of the Muſzum 
for ſtudy, but by leave of the truſtees in a general meet- 
ing, or of the ing commitree ; and that for half a 
year only, without a freſh application. The names of 
ſuch perſons, with the dates of the orders, and their du- 
ration, will be entered in a book. 

A particular room is allotted in which map fit, 


and read, or write, without interruption, during the 
time the Muſæum is kept open 3 a proper officer con- 
ſtantly attending in the room. They muſt give notice, 


in writing, the day before, what book or manuſcript 
defire to peruſe the following day 1 which 

ill be lodged in ſome convenient place in the faid 
room, and will from thence bedelivered by the officer 
of the ſaid room i excepting, however, ſome books and 


4 G 


manuſcripts 
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on his monu- 
ment, 
ſaid, that he 


died in 1719, in 
the 57th year of 


bis age. 


(5) From private choſen into 
informati 


uon. 


of it more at 


muſt be tranſcribed, without leave 


where tis 


containing a ſhort deſcription 


died young, 


manuſcripts of great value, or very liable to de da- 
maged, and on that account judged by the truſtees not 
fit to be removed out of the library to which they be- 
long, without / ay wm leave of the truſtees ; a cata- 
logue whereof is kept by the officer of the reading 


room. 

Such perſons will be allowed to take one or more ex- 
tracts from any printed book or r and either 
of the officers of the d ent may do it for them, 
upon ſuch terms as ſhall be agreed on between them. 
The tranſcriber muſt not lay the paper, on which he 
writes, upon any part of the book, or manuſcript, he 
is uſing. 

No whole manuſcript, nor the greater of any, 

bi y 42 F 

Every perſon intruſted with the uſe of any book, or 
manuſcript, muſt return it before he leaves the room. 

Any perſon engaged in a work of learning, whoſhall 
have occaſion to make a drawing of any of the natural 
or artificial productions, or to examine it more carefully 
than can be done in the common way of viewing the 
Muſzum, muſt apply to the truſtees for particular leave 
for that purpoſe. 

On any perſon having occaſion to conſult or inſpect 
any book, charter, deed, or other manuſcript, for evi- 


SMALRIDGE (Georcz], a polite Scholar, a learned Divine, and a pious and 
(«) Tnſcription devout Prelate, was born in the year 1663, at Litchfield in Scaffordſhire (a), where his 
father, Thomas Smalridge, followed the buſineſs of a Dyer with diſtinguiſhed reputa- 
tion (5); but his fortune not being ſufficient to give his fon that education, which his 
promiſing parts deſerved, theſe found a patron in Elias Aſhmole, Efq; his fellow- citizen, 

genius was ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool (4] ; where being 
preſently became the delight and admiration of his ſchool- 
fellows, by the ſweetneſs of his temper, and the delicate turn of his exerciſes. At the age 
of ſeventeen, he repaid the kindneſs of his benefactor, in two elegant elegies upon the 
death of his friend William Lilly, the famous Aſtrologer [BJ. On the 17th of May the 


by whofe direction the 
the college, he 


[A] By whoſe direXion he was ſent to Wrfiminſter- 


Jehool.] For this we have the ſame authority as for the 


foregoing particular, and it is countenanced, or we 
might ſay confirmed, by Mr Aſhmole's Diary of his own 
life, where nothing is ſet down but ſach things as he 
had ſome eſpecial concern in. There we find p. 66, 
the following independent article, * May 17, U 2] 
George Smalridge was elected out of Weſtminfter- 
School to go to Chriſt-Church in Oxford. And if 
ſach a circumſtance could ſtand in need of any further 


. proof, the reader will find it in the motive for Mr Smal- 


ridge's writing verſes upon the death of William Lilly 
the Aſtrologer, for whom it is well known Mr Aſhmole 
had a particular friendſhip (1). 

[B] He wrote two . 92 the death of Lilly.] 
As theſe are the firſt fruits of our author's poetical 


talents in print, we ſhould not do juſtice to his memoir = 


if they were omitted. 
In mortem Viri doctiſſini Gulielmi Lilly Aftrologi 
ONES Ly frologi nuper 


Aſtrologus, qua non triſtior ulla, diem. 
Pone triumphales, lugubris Luna, quadrigas, 
Sol meœſtum picea nube reconde caput. 
Alam qui Phcebi ſcripfit, Phorbeſque abort 
Invidia aftrorum ceeidit qui ſidera rexit ; 
Tanta erat in notas feandere cura den. 
Quod vidit, viſum cupiit, potiturque eupito 
Crelo, et ſiderea fulget in orbe decus: 


SLOANE SMALRIDGE © 


and having for their tutor a catalogue of thirty- eight volumes in folio and eight in quarto,. ' 
1 of each cutiofiry,. with a reference to the authors that treat 

. Sir Hans Sloane married, in 1695, Elizabeth, daughter of Alder- 
man Langley of London, who died in 1724, after ſhe had brought him one ſon, who 
and three daughters, the youngeſt of which died alſo in her infancy. Sarah, 
the eldeſt, married George Stanley, Eſq; of Poultons in the coun 
zabeth, the ſecond, married the Right Honourable the Lord Cadogan, Colonel of the 
ſecond troop of Horſe-Guards, and Governor of Tilbury-Fort and Graveſend. 
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of Hants; and Eli- 


dence or information, other than for ſtudying, muſt 
for leave to the truſtees. But if the caſe ſhould 
require ſuch diſpatch as that time cannot be allowed 
for ſuch application, the principal librarian, or the un- 
der librarian officiating for him, may grant ſuch leave. 
No part of the collections belonging to the Muſzum 
muſt at any time be carried out of the general repoſitory; 
except books, charters, deeds, or other manuſcripts, to 
be made uſe of in evidence : And theſe muſt be carried 
by the under librarian or aſſiſtant of the d tto 
which they belong, or by ſuch other of the under li- 
brarians or aſſiſtants, as the truſtees ſhall appoint; and 
he muſt attend the whole time, and bring it back with 
him ; for which extraordinary trouble and attendance 
it is expected that a proper ſatisfaction be made him. 
If any perſon ſhall behave in an improper manner, 
and contrary to the rules preſcribed by the truſtees, and 
ſhall continue ſuch miſbehaviour, after having been ad- 
moniſhed by one of the officers, ſach on will be 
obliged forthwith to withdraw from the Muſzum ; and 
his name is to be entered in a book kept by the porter; 
who is ordered not to deliver a ticket to him for his ad- 
miſſion for the future, without a ſpecial direction from 
the truſtees in a general meeting. P 


following 


Scilicet hoc nobis prædixit ab are cometa ; 
Et fati emicuit nuncia fella tui. 
Pallentem vidi faciem, gemuique videndo; 
Illa fait vati mortis ĩmago ſui. 
| Jejunam metuit plebs ſtupefacta famem. 
Non tantos tulerat bellumve fameſve dolores, 
Auſpiciis eſſent hæc relevanda tuis. 
Securos fati mors violenta trahit. 
Nemo eſt qui videat moneatque avertere fatum ; 
Ars jacet, in Domini funera, merſa, ſui. 
Solus naturz arcana reſervare ſolebat, 
Solus et ambigui ſolvere jura poli. 
Luſtraſti errantes bene fida mente planetas ; 
Conſpectum latuit ſtellaque nulla tuum. 
Defeſſos oculos penſarunt lumina mentis: 
Tirefias oculis, mente fed Argus eras. 
Cernere Pireſie poteras ventura, ſed Arge 
In fatum non poteras ſat vigilaſſe tuum. 
Sed vigeat nomen, ſemper cum ſole vigebit : 
Immemor Aftrologi non erit ulla dies. 
Jtec lla cinent laudes, quas fi percurrere tentes, 
Arte opus eft, ſtellas qua numerare ſolet. 
Hrreat hoc carmen cinerum euſtodibus urnis. 
Hoſpes quod, ſpargeis marmora rora, legat. 4 
= 6 . 
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* SMAURIDGE 
year, 1682; he was elected from the ſchool to a ſtudent's place at Chriſt» 
in Oxford (c) ; where having taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts at the 


| | 


— 2 he became a tutor (e), and was the next year pitched 


. as very capable of with his fellow-collegians, Dr Aldrich seta. 
Felt, r Atterbury, in the Popiſh con againſt Obadiah Walker, Maſter of Uni- 4 
T yerfity-college [C J. In this engagement, he publiſhed, in 1687, Animedverfions on the - 


eight 
Hic fit eſt dignum nunquam cecidiſſe Propheta, Which long expected was, and might have till 
« Fatorum interpres fata inopina ſubit. Expected been, had not our nation's ill 
« Verſari æthereo dum vixit in orbe ſolebat ; Drawn from the heavens a ſympathetic tear. 
£ Nunc humilem jactat terra ſaperba virum. England has cauſe a ſecond drought to fear. 
« Vertitur in ſolitos palpebra clauſa polos. And by his death may make the heavens cry. | 
« Huic buſto invigilent ſolenni lampade moſr. Then let your annals, Coley, want this day, 
« Perpetuo nubes imbre ſepulchra rigant. Think ev'ry year Leap-year, or if't muſt ſtay, 
Ille oculis movit diſtantia fidera noſtris, Cloath it in black, let a ſad note ſtand by, 
* Illam amotum oculis traxit ad aſtra Deus. And ſtigmatize it to poſterity (2). 2288 
To this he mere added the following clegy in | [C] He teak « Gare in the Popi — Me 
Engliſh, on the ſame occaſion. W ſ ng of the publication of Church Govern- 
ment, P. V. obſerves, that the zealous men of the Church 
Our Prophet's gone, no longer may our ears of England, then in the Univerſity, perceiving that 


Be charm'd with muſic of th harmonious ſpheres : Mr Walker would cut their own throats at home (as 


[ they ſaid) were reſolved to anſwer whatever he pub- 
Let ſun and moon withdraw, leave gloomy night, liſhed (3). In purſuance of this reſolution, extraordinary (3) Ath. Oxon, 
To ſhew their Nuncio's fate, who gave more light diligence was uſed by Dr Aldrich (4) and Mr after- Vol. II. col. 


To th' erring world than all the feeble rays wards Dr Atterbury, in executing that defign, and in 


| the ſame ſpirit Church Government, Part V. comin See his 
Of ſun or moon z taught us to know thoſe days out, in May 1687, Mr Smalridge publiſhed his Ant. Ele alo that 


Bright Titan makes ; follow'd the haſty ſun madverfions upon it, in June following; in the intro- of Dr Wake, af- 
Through all his circuits ; knew th' inconſtant moon, duction to which, having mentioned the Anſwer of Dr — ag 

. Aldrich, he gives the following reaſons for his own derber | 
And more inconſtant ebbings of the flood, 


undertaking this taſk. * I ſhould not, ſays he, have 288 
And what is moſt unconſtant, th' factious brood, — _ — anſwer the extravagant ſin- 

os Bhs a f , , p ities of a private fancy, ſuch eſpecially as are not 
Fiewing © G8 tenth. ' ty 1" Ben enudt ents > O> ang . rubies and ford £ 
The flux and reflux of our dubious ſtate. eſteem the notions of this pamphlet, which is too per- 
He ſaw th' eclipſe of ſun, and change o'th' moon, exed for a common reader's underftanding, and too 


He ſaw, but ſeeing, could not ſhun his own. ophiſtical to impoſe upon the more intelligent. But 


3 : conſidering the falſe and ſcandalous rts that are of 
Eclips'd he was that he might ſhine more bright, late .o induflriouly ſpread about the nation, 2s if 


And only chang'd to give a fuller light. Oxford converts came in by whole ſhoals, and all 
He having view'd the ſky and glorious train the Univerſity were juſt ready to declare [in favour of 

: : Popery]- I have juſt reaſon to believe that this pam- 
Of gilded ſtars, ſcorn'd longer to remain phlet was deſignedly printed at Oxford to countenance 
In earthly priſons : Could he a village love, thoſe reports, for no doubt the Popiſh preſſes were at 
Whom the twelve houſes waited for above ? = — * . mo 2 

, unwary 9 a ſipecimen 

The grateful ſtars a heavenly manſion gave Univerfity's government ; — ſuch a one indeed as 
This heav'nly ſoul. Nor could he live a ſlave the tile was, which Hierocles's ſcholars brought to 
To mortal paſſions, whoſe immortal mind, market, for a ſample of the houſe he had to ſell. Now 


a . there are divers aggravations of this foul play, which 
Whilſt here on earth, was not to earth confin'dz make it yet more inſupportable ; 2s where tis ſaid, 


He muſt be gone, the ſtars had fo decreed, Why is this queſtion now revived, which the members of 
As he of them, fo they of him had need. our Church have of late fo carefully declined, out of pure 

l x X : reſpe# to thoſe ears, which, if it be poſſible, they are not 
This meſſage twas the blazing comet brought, willing to offend. Or why are we of the Univerſity at- 
I ſaw the palefac'd ftar, and ſeeing thought tacked in our own quarters, and /o defied to own a trath, 
(For we could gueſs, but only Lilly knew) that we can neither in honour nor honefly decline an an- 


It did ſome glorious hero's fate foreſhew ; 

A hero's fallen whoſe death, more than a war 

Or fire, deſerv'd a comet; th' obſequious ſtar 
Could do no lefs, than his ſad fate unfold, 

Who had their rifings or their ſetcings told. 

Some thought a plague, and ſome a famine near, 
Some wars from France, ſome fires at home were fear'd. 
Nor did they fear too much, ſcarce kinder fate, 


awakened, 
, the news of our Oxford converts dail ing into 
But plague of plagnes befel th' unhappy flate, 1 —————— 22 all 
When Lilly died. Now fwords.may-fafely.come men are by this time convinced, that they deſerve as 
From France or Rome, Fanatics plot at home. r 
N anſcen ſpetted hand ir accompliſhments. No one needs to be alarmed 
"0 N. ml | at the defertion of fix or ſeven members, who ſhall 
By guidance of ill, lara may hart our land, conſider their dependance on one, who, by the maga- 
Unſafe becauſs' ſecure. There's none to ſhew zines which he had ftored up againſt us, ſhews that he 
How England may avert the fatal blow. — —— 12 
. dropped vinor. is is ient for a ©, 
He's dead, whole death the weeping clouds deplore, for to trace him through inſtance of the coatraſt, 
I wiſh wo did not owe to him that ſhower would be to 


every 
tranſcribe both. Mr A piece 
— 
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SMALRIDGE. » 
eight Theſes laid down, and the Inferences deduced from them, in a Diſcourſe intituled, Church- 
_ Government, Part V. lately printed at Oxford [DJ. Thus early did he diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in a point of ſo much ſerious ſtudy, as was the defence of his Prince's ſupremacy 
I againſt the papal uſurpations, when urged to it by his regard for the honour of the univer- 

' firy. Neither did he fail of giving the . higheſt entertainment to that elegant feat of the 
Muſes, by his admirable poetical talents, when a ſuitable occaſion invited him. The 
Muſz Anglicane cannot boaſt a more exquiſite performance, than the Aufio Davifiana of 
Mr Smalridge, publiſhed firſt in 1689, 4to. The ſame year, July 4th, he proceeded 
Maſter of Arts (f); not long after which, he entered into Holy Orders, and about the 


Y Wood's Fa- 


col. 223. . . . 

r No year 1692 was appointed Miniſter of Tothil-Fields-chapel, Weſtminſter (g). Ia 1693, 
Ce he Perm he Was collated to a Prebend in the church of Litchfield (b). In 1700, he took his Doc- 
and Chapter of tor's degree in Divinity (i), and frequently ſupplied the place of Dr Jane, then Regius- 
— Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, with great applauſe [E], *till the Profeſſor's death in 
| * February 

(6) He was admitted June 12. Willis's Cathedrale, Vol. I. p. 442. Dr 8 then Biſhop of. that ſee. Mr Whifton 

was ordained Prieft the ſame year by his Lordſhip, when Dean Addiſon, Dr Chandler, afterwards Biſhop of Durham, then his 

Lordſbip's chaplain, and Mr Smalridge, laid their hands upon him, jointly with the Biſkop,. Whiſton' Memoirs, &c. p. 28, 

edit. 1753. („% Rawlinſon's Catalogue of Oxford Graduates, Mos 
(7) Tt was inti- followed in the beginning of Auguſt (7), in the preface maniſts in thoſe dark ages had newly founded, and 
tuled, A Vindi- to which the ſame particulars are touched upon, but in were haſtening to finiſh, which is ſpoken in reference 
_ — 1 rh ſach a taſte and manner as makes them his own. By this to his reftoring the ſecond commandment expunged 
Luther, &c, - laſt piece there ſeems to have been a fourth perſon en- out of the decalogue * to the canons of the 

gag d in the common deſign, whoſe part was the defence ſecond Nicene council (12). From which one inſtance (12) Lib. i. 


it is plain, that, contrary to the pretenſions of our Par: 5. 
author, King Edward the Sixth was not the firlt that 

took upon him to reform liturgies. Mr Smalridge 

* rian ; the Reaſoner has proved him no Catho- concludes thus, © Theſe paſſages cited I take to be ſome 

lie; the Animadverter no good ſubje& ; and all toge - of the perperam ſcripta which the publiſher of that life 

ther no good Diſputant ; fo that I have no new fide * mentions in the preface (13). And accordingly we (13) His word 
of him left to entertain the reader with.” find that whatever is advanced againſt the papal au — Eren ans 
thority in the text, is qualified in the comment ; and g — 
it is plain that King Alfred was a greater adverſary fer pia meaicer 
to the power of the Pope, than his Alumnus, tae An- tler quam l. 
notator. So that it is matter of great ſurprize to lere malumu, 


of the Reformation, as appears from theſe words of the 
author. * In the defence of our Reformation to come, 
it will be found, that the Conſiderer is no good hiſto- 


[D] Church Government, Part .] The whole title 
runs thus: Church Government, Part J. A Relation of 


examined by the Theſes delivered in the four former 


(9) In the arti- 
cle cf Abraham 
Woodhead, as 


(10) Vita El. 


Parts. 
This was a very extraordinary myflery, which lay fully 
open however to ridicule and raillery, and did noteſcape 
our Animadverter's notice. Nor is it, ſays he, any won- 
« der, if that arguer does not convince, who uſes, for 
principles, conclufions drawn from premiſes which the 
* world never ſaw, and then aſſumes ſuch things as every 
one acquainted with hiſtory is able to contradict. Cer- 
* tainly bis Univerſity readers will not be very fond of 
the concluſion of that ſyllogiſm whoſe major pro- 
* polition is a petitio principii, and minor, a downright 
* falſehood in matter of fact; they no doubt are ſur · 
* prized to find conſequents come before their antece- 
* dents, and Church Government, Part V. to have 
« ſlipped into the world ſomewhat immaturely, me- 
* thinks, before the other four (8).“ Mr Wood, who 
informs us (9), that this piece was wrote by Abraham 
Woodhead, and was the firſt that was printed at the 
preſs which Obadiah Walker had ſet up in the back 
part of his lodgings, as Maſter of Univerſity college, 
obſerves that it had the print of King Alfred cut in a 
wooden border prefixed to the title. So minute a par- 
ticular appears to be trifling and contemptible at firſt 
fight, but upon looking into the book will be found 
very pertinent. The Antiquary therein apparently had 
his eye upon that part of our young animadverter's 

iece, where he urges the editor with the authority of 

r Spelman's book de Vita Kid, written as he ob- 
ſerves by the author in Engliſh, but publiſhed in Latin 
by the Maſter of Univerfity college in Oxford, in the 
name of the Alumni of that ſociety. This author, 
ſpeaking of the laws made by King fred in cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical, makes the following inference from them. 
Theſe laws do therefore deſerve our particular obſer- 
vation, becauſe from them it is evident that the Saxon 
Kings, fred and Edward, were of opinion that they 
had a ſupremacy as well over eccleſiaſtical perſons as 
laymen, and that the Church which was within their 
dominions, was not out of their juriſdiction, or ſubject 
to a foreign power, and exempted from the laws of their 
country, as Becket, Anſelm, and others afterwards, fierce- 
ly contended (10). Again, from King Alfred's laws it 
is evident, either that the Roman ſupremacy was not 
yet riſen to that 2 as in after ages, ſo as to leſſen 
the juriſdiction of Chriſtian Princes, or if it was, yet 
King Alfred did not ſubject himſelf ſo far to it (11). 
Nay, fo far was King Alfred from paying any fuch 
ſubjection, that we are told he found out a way to 
tuin and deſtroy that univerſal empire which the Ro- 


- 
* 


4 

the Engliſh Reformation, and the Lawfulneſs thereof * 
But it ſeems theſe four had not been publiſhed. '* 

c 


find him appear in the frontiſpiece of this treatiſe of 
urch Government, who was ſo great an enemy to 
* the anti-regal deſigns of it." 

[E] He ſupplied the place of Divinity Profeſſor with 
applauſe.) As to one principal part of this office, 
preſiding in theological diſputations, his epitaph is full 
evidence, and we have the following inſtance that he 

ormed another „of preſenting and creating 
rs in that faculty, with no leſs merit. May 6, 
1706, he preſented the famous Dr Grabe, with this 


elegant ſpeech. 


Inſigniſſime Vice-cancellarii voſque egregii Pro- 
curatores ! | 


© Przſento Vobis Reverendum hunc Virum Domi- 
num Johannem Erneſtum Grabe, Patre, Avo, Abavo, 
Theologiz Proſeſſoribus, prognatum ; gente atque 
educatione Borufſum ; diuturni apud nos hoſpitii ne- 
ceflitudine, ac propenſiſſimo erga Eccleſiam Anglica- 
nam ſtudio, noftratem ; Eruditionis ſuæ fama ac no- 
minis celebritate Univerſi literati Orbis, Civem. Ve- 
rum iis ingenii doctrinæ, et virtutis, ornaments in- 
ſignem, ut ex Abſentis laudem nulla fatis longa ſoret 
oratio ; Ea vero animi modeſtia ut præſens reformi- 
det etiam breviſimam. Id ſane nec abſque fingulari 
Dei Opt. Max. providentia ornatiſſimo huic homini 
evenit, ut quo olim die illum philoſophiæ magiltrum 
& doctorem ſummo omnium applauſu ſalutavit Aca- 
demia Regiomontana, eodem jam die poſt emenſos 
unum et viginti annos in celſiſſimo hoc theologiæ 
dignitatis De. pari ſtudio collocaret Academia Oxo- 
nienſis. ihil in laudem veſttum magis ceſſurum; 
Nihil Academiæ Francofurtenſi, cui ſolennem hunc 
inftauratis diem, magis gratum, a Vobis proficiſci 
potuit, quam eximius hie honos in eum virum colla- 


tus, quem illa, utpote regi ſuo ceteris egregie 
charum, maximi habet, quem — ſuam 
cathedram haud ſemel vocatum is pœne invidet. 


quem hodierno præcipue die abſentem requirit, mi- 
nores aliquanto agens triumphos, quod hoc tantum 
ingenii lumen deſideret. _ 
Qs vero lectiſimum hunc virum ad Angliam invi- 
ſendam primum impulit, cadem adhuc apud Nos de- 
tinet, amiciſima erga eceleſiam noſtram voluntas, & 
ſumma Epiſcopalis Ordinis Reverentia. Primzyz 
nimirum Antiquitatis Indagator ſagaciſſimus, eam di- 
vii cultus ſolemnitatem, quam ſuus deſeripſit Ju inut. 
E doQrinz- puricatem quam ab omni * 


(14) Under the 
article of Dr Vot» 
ter, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 


® Dr Smalridge 
had particularly 
incurred their diſ- 
pleaſure, by fign- 
ing, with Sir T, 
Croſſe and Paul 
Jodrell, the paper 
mentioned in the 
article of Mr 
Maynwar.ng, 


(15) The King 
Icdged fix nights 
together in his 
houſe at Leſkard, 
in Aug. 1644, 
and one night in 
Sept. following ; 
at which time 
the Earl of Eſſex 
was de ſca ed and 
forced to ty to 
Piy mou h. 
Athen, Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 
1050, 


(16) He preached 
the ſerm n at the 
conſecration of 
Dr Compton to 
the ſee of Oxford, 
on the ſixth of 
December, 1674, 
which was print- 
ed immediately at 
London in 4to. 
in 1675, accord - 


ing to the Prin- church in Oxford, C 
bers computation, Of London (16), 
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Febuary 1906-7, when his worthy 
but he was obliged to yield to the tide of 
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SMALRIDGE. 


deputy was ſtrongly recommended to the Queen 
for his ſucceſſor by the univerſity, who had been witneſſes of his juſt 


— _ 


ſions to it, 


party, which carried it to his competitor [F]. 


He had now long been diſtinguiſhed by his diſcourſes from the pulpit; and in conſequence 
thereof, on the twenty-ninth of January 1707-8, he was choſen Lecturer of St Dunſtan's 


in the Weſt (k), London. 


He had entered very early into an intimacy with Dr Francis 


3709 


(4) From the 
veſtry book of 


Atterbury at ſchool; and this, by a concurrence of ſentiments and ſtudies, afterwards that paris, 
grew into the moſt ſincere and hearty friendſhip ; of which he gave an illuſtrious proof 
in 1710, when being a Member of the Lower-Houſe of Convocation, he ſteadily pro- 
moted his friend's advancement to the Prolocutor's chair, and preſented him to the / i; ga printed 
Houſe on that occaſion in a remarkable elegantly turned panegyric (/) [G]. He continued ſoon after, 


labe vindicavit ſuus itidem Tresa; eam denique 
eccleſiaſlicæ diſciplinæ formulam quam ſæpiſſime in 
Patrum monumentis expreſſam legerat, nativa ſua 
« pulchritudine apud nos etiamnum vigere facile per- 
« ſpexit. Et cum antiquam matrem diu diligenterque 
gquæſitam hie tandem invenerat, in illius finum recipi 
* vehementer geltiit ; in illius amplexu lubens hæret. 
Erit autem aliquando dies, niſi vana nos ſpes fallat, 
& quod ardentiſſimis votis optamus, id etiam futurum 
creduli nimis auguremur ; erit, inquam, aliquando 
dies, cum optimus hic Vir in patriam redux primi- 
tivam eccleſiæ hierarchiam apud ſuos haud ulterius 
deſideraverit; cum auguſtiſſima noſtra regina, eccle- 
ſiam Anglicanam, quam domi materno affetu mover, 
quam ſanctiſſimis moribus exornat, quam ampliſſima 
munificentia locupletat, quam aſſiduis precibus Deo 
commendat, quam adverius omnes omnium undequa- 
que _ impetus incolumem, & dum ipſa fuerit 
ſoſpes, ſoſpitem uſque & glorioſam fore, certi ſponde- 
mus; in Confederatas etiam gentes præpollenti ſua 
apud illos gratia haud fruſtra commendatam tranſmit- 
tere ſtuduerit. Cum, Axx A hortante, Auguſtus Bo- 
ruſſorum Rex, pro ſumma ſua adverſus eccleſias re- 
formatas benevolentia, ad augendum ipſarum decus 
et robur, venerabilem Epiſcopatus ordinem intra ſua 
regna ſtabilierit; ad quæ regiam ipſius majeſtatem 
in hunc ipſum fortaſle finem divina evexit Providentia. 
Cum Frederico, inter cæteras ab ipſo pace & bello 
præclare geſtas, quas & præſens ætas laudat, & ſera 
laudabit poſteritas, id etiam in non exiguam ipfius 
gloriam ceſſerit, quod antiquam Apoſtolicam Epiſco- 
porum in Eccleſia gubernanda prærogativam ſuis au- 
ſpiciis reſtituerit ; cum eruditiſſimum hunc virum, 
ſingulari ipfius favore jampridem infignitum, Epiſco- 
pali Mitra ornaverit: Veſtra interim laurea, Acade- 
mici, in præludium tantz dignitatis hodie ornandum, 
eam viciſſim eximia ſua pietate et fere incredibili 
doctrina magnopere ornaturum.” 

[F] He yielded to the tide of party, &c ) We have 
already ſhewn (14), that the carrying of this matter 
againſt our author, was made a point by the Duke of 
of Marlborough and his Ducheſs alſo, at the head of 
the Whigs. The Ducheſs expreſsly tells us, that Dr 
Smalridge was put up by the Tories, a blot it ſeems 
that entirely obliterated all his pretenſions to a right of 
expectation ſuperior to his competitor, by having ſup- 
plied the place many years with great applauſe, as De- 
puty to Dr Jane, which in reality was fo far from be- 
ing now of any ſervice to him, that it even help'd to ag- 
gravate his crime, the memory of Dr Jane being par- 
ticularly odious to the Whigs at this time on many ac- 
counts, as will appear from the following ſketch of his 
life. This Gentleman was ſon of Joſeph Jane of Leſ- 
kard in Cornwall, Eſq; Member for that borough in 
the long Parliament under Charles the Firſt, but upon 
their violent proceedings againſt his Majeſty, he retired 
to Oxford, fat in the Parliament there in 1643, and 
was one of the Commiſſioners in Cornwall for the King 
the following year (15). Upon the decline of his Ma- 
jeſty's affairs, he was a great ſufferer, compounded, as 
is thought, for his eſtate, and went abroad, where he 
wrote -IKQN AKAAETOE, or, the Image unbroken, 
A Perſpetive of the impudence, falſehood, wanity, and 
prophaneneſs, publiſhed in a Libel, intityled EIKON A- 
KAAETHE againſt EIKQN BAEIAIKH 3 printed in 
1651, in a ſmall character 4to. His fon Dr William 
Jane was born at Leſkard about the year 1644, and, 
being bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool, was thence elected 
ſtudent of Chriſt Church College, Oxford, in 1660 ; 
proceeding regularly to take his in arts, he en- 
tered into holy orders, became Lecturer of Carfax 
haplain to Dr Compton, Biſhop 
of St Paul's, Bachelor of 


Prebendary 
vor. VI. No. CCC. 


alſo 


Divinity in 1674, and inftalled Canon of Chriſt. Church 
in 1678, The following year he proceeded Doctor of 
Divinity as a Compounder, and on the 19th of May, 
1680 was admitted Regius Profeſſor of Divinity. In 
1685, he was nominated, by King James the Second, 
Dean of Glouceſter (17), with which he held the Pre- 
centorſhip of Exeter (18). Upon the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange at Hungerford, in his march to Lon- 
don, he was one of the four Delegates ſent by the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, to offer his Highneſs their plate, 
which, though refuſed by the Prince, yet the Doctor 
took that op nity of aſking for the biſhopric of 
Exeter, void by the tranſlation ot Dr Lamplugh to the 
ſee of York, but was prevented by a promiſe before 
made of Exeter to Dr Trelawney, Biſhop of Briſtol (19), 
However, Mr Wood tells (20), us he was made Chaplain 
to King William, and it is certain was one of the Com- 
miſſioners appointed on the 13th of September 1689, 
by his Majeſty, to review the Liturgy in order to a 
Comprehenſion, tho' he never fat in it; and November 
21 following, he was elected Prolocutor of the lower 
Houſe of Convocation againſt Dr (afterwards Archbi- 
ſhop} Tillotſon, then Dean of St Paul's (21). It was 
ſaid that he was much diſguſted at the ill ſucceſs of 
his application for a biſhopric, and ranged among the 
malecontents of King William's reign (22). However 
that be, it is certain that he lived ſome years after Queen 
Anne's acceſſion to the throne without being advanced 
higher in the Church, dying on the 5th of February, 
1706-7 (23). Mr Wood gives us the titles of two 
ſermons of his, beſides thoſe already mentioned in 
print, all in 4to. As alſo another piece intituled, The 
preſent Separation ſelf-condemned and proved to be Schijm, 
&c. London 1678, 4to. He is the ſuppoſed author 
of 4 Letter to a Friend, containing ſome Queries about 
the new Commiſſion for making Alterations in the Liturgy, 
Canons, &c. of the Church of England, publiſhed in 
October 1689, in a fingle ſheet 4tzo. He is likewiſe 
ſaid to have viewed before it went to the preſs, and 
made ſome corrections in a piece of Abraham Mo- 
head, intituled, An hiftorical Narration of the Life and 
Death of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, &c. Oxon, 1685, 
4to. publiſhed by Obadiah Walker, who ftruck out 
Dr Jane's corrections when it was in the preſs (24). 


Dr Jane is charged moreover with having a chief hand col 


in penning the Judgment and Decree of the Univerſity 
of Oxford, paſſed in that Convocation in July 1683, 
then preſented to and approved by King Charles II, 
but burnt by the hangman in purſuance of an order of 
the Houſe of Lords, in 1710 (25). 

[G] In an elegant panegyric.] Having repreſented 
his friend as a perſon fit for the poſt in every re- 
ſpe, he begins with his character as a ſcholar; in 
which reſpect he recommends him to their choice 
as one that was a firanger in no branch of li- 
terature ; had been long and ſucceſsfully exerciſed in 
moſt arts and ſciences, and was moſt accompliſhed and 
perſect in the molt perfect kinds of learning: Vir in 
nullo literarum genere hoſpes in pleriſque artibus & ftu- 
diis diu of feliciter exercitatus, in maxime perfedtis lite- 
rarum diſciplinis perfeRiſimus. He then proceeds 9 
his conduct in controverſy, a delicate point, and 
it is touched with a delicate hand, duely balanced 
between his friend's honour, and his own in- 
tegrity. He allows him to have been too ſevere in 
treating his antagoniſt ; but alledges, that this was not 
to be imputed to any principle of ill nature, envy, or 
pride, but to a temper of itſelf too warm, or perhaps 
to a of paſſion, eaſily pardonable in a ſoldier, 


who fought for every thing that was dear to him, in a 

ſon endeavouring to reſcue his mother from injury and 

violence. But, adds he, if there be a greater number of 

ty”: Aharkwan ; if he has treated of 
41 


ſab- 
jets 
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Vol. 1. col. 
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(18) Birch's Life 
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20) Ubi ſupra, 
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the King and 
Queen ar White- 
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(21) The Wiler 
of Dean Pri- 
deaux's Life tells 
us, be was ſup- 
parted by the in- 
tereſt of the Earls 
of Clarendon and 
Rocheſter. p. 55» 
as before, 


(23) Id. ibid. 
(23) Birch's Life 


of Tillotſon, p. 
174. 


(25) Gen. Hift, 
of England, 


(16) No. 170. 
In the preface to 
the ath volume, 


he expreſsly tells 


us, that Favonius 
is intended for 
Dr Smalridge. 


P. 16. edit, 
$548, Bro, 


(33) In p. 140, 
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* lamentations of 


- 


drawn into the violence and rage of party dif 
In this amiable diſpoſition of purſuing 
friendly correſpondence with 
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alſo firm in the ſame connexions the following years, but without 


: * 


0 
» 
- 


ſuffering himſelf to be 


r upon State or Church ſubjects [H]. 
mi 
Samuel Clarke and Mr Whiſton [1]; and was very 


perſuaſive methods, he entertained a 


ſerviceable in moderating the heat of the proceedings in Convocation againſt them [X]. 
In the ſame ſpirit he propoſed a conference with the former upon the ſubje& of the 
Trinity, which was accordingly held at the ſeat of Thomas Cartwright, Eſq; of Aynho, 
in Northamptonſhire, about the year 1712 [LI. But, however commendable ſo peaceful 


a conduct 


jets in themſelves arduous, nſeful, and agreeable ; if 
he has confirmed them with the ſtrongeſt arguments ; if 
he has prefſed them upon the minds of his readers, by 
a pure and perſpicuous ſtile: it is reaſonable that he 


' ſhould receive the applauſe due to learning, from men 


of letters; from the eloquent, the honour due to ele- 
ow Si quid forte aſperius, fi quid ardentius, fi quid 
iberius effuderit, Lector paula humantior, id non odio, 
non livori,, nec arrogantie, tribuet ; ſed aut ingenio ſu- 
apte natura aliquantulum prefer vide, aut fortaſſe ira- 
cundiæ, in milite pro aris fociſque acriter dimicante, in 


filio ab injuria et vi matrem ſuam eripiente, facile ig- 


noſc endæ. Quod fi plures in illius ſeripti? effulgeant vir- 
turen ; ft res traftaverit cognitu difficiler, utiles, jucundas ; 


fi eas walidiffimis argumentis firmaverit ; fi pure et 


dilucido ſermone in ipfis legentium animis inſcripſerit ; 
eruditorum apud eruditos, — apud diſertos, ſuus 
conflet hangs. s 
[H] Without the rage of party diſputes.) For this we 
have the authority of the famous Sir Richard Steele, who 
cannot be ſuſpected of partiality to him. We find 
that juſtly admired writer, thus deſcribing Dr Smal- 
ridge in the Tatler (26), under the feigned name of 
Favonius, He introduces it according to the affecting 
turn and manner of thoſe papers, by an account of a 
viſit he made to a friend of his, a Lady of great worth, 
who lay then on her death-bed. * At the door I met 
« Favonius, not without a ſecret ſatisfaction to find, 
* that he had been there. I had formerly converſed 
* with him at this houſe ; and as he abounds with that 
* ſort of virtue and knowledge, which makes religion 
beautiful, and never turns the diſcourſe into the vio- 
* lence and rage of party diſputes, I liftned to him with 
« great pleaſure. The diſcourſe chanced to be upon 
the ſubject of death, which he treated with ſuch a 
* ſtrength of reaſon, and greatneſs of ſoul, that inſtead 
of being terrible, it appeared to a mind rightly cul- 
* tivated altogether to be contemned, or rather to be 
« defired. As I met him at the door, ſo I faw in his 
« face, a certain glowing of grief and humanity, height- 
© ned with an air of fortitude and reſolution ; which, as 
I afterwards found, had had ſuch an irrefiſtible force, 
as to ſuſpend the you of the dying perſon, and the 
neareſt friends, who attended 
© her. | 
[1] He held a fair correſpondence with Dr Samuel! 
Clarke and Mr Whiſfton.) The latter of theſe, in his 
Hiftorical Memoirs of the former, tells us (27), that 
his acquaintance with Dr Smalridge commenced about 
the ſame time as it did with Dr Clarke, that is, about 
the year 1697. How ſoon our author became ac- 
quainted with Dr Clarke, is not certain, but it muſt 
have been ſome time before the year 1709 ; when Mr 
Whiſton having tranflated the Apoflolical Conſtitutions 
into Engliſh, defired Dr Clarke to reviſe it; who ha- 
ving done ſo, and corrected the whole, finding about 
ten or twelve places, which be hefitated about, recom- 
mended it to the tranſlator, to go to their great and 
common friend Dr Smalridge, (they are Mr Whiſton's 
words) for the laſt correction of the more difficult pla- 
ces; who accordingly examined and corrected the ver- 
fion in every one of thoſe Mr Whiſton further 
informs us here, that in the advertiſement to the firſt 
22 of his Primitive Chriſtianity —— where = 
is mentioned without naming the two perſons, Dr 
Smalridge is underſtood by a very learned and judicious 
perſon. He alſo intimates afterwards (28), that all 
the four volumes of the laſt-mentioned book, were 
communicated to our author before they were printed, 
and expreſsly declares, that committing his fourth 
volume to him, he was leated to ſe it with great 
care, and confeiled, ſays Mr Whiſton, that I had 
therein acted very uprightly, and that my quotations 
were fair and juſt ; and that whereas a friend of his had 
* ſuggeſted to him, that he thought ſome paſſages were 
omitted in antiquity, that ſeemed to make againſt 


* me; he upon comparing, found that I had not omit- 
ted them, but that they were all in my papers 


[XK] He was ſerviceable in moderating the heat of 


the proceedings in Convocation againſt them ] We ſhall 
begin according to the order of time, with Mr Whiſton, 
who informs us, that about the ſame time that 
Dr Smalridge had his manuſcript papers [of Primitive 
Chriſtianity revived] he once went down to him at 
Weſtminſter] and defired him to go with him to the 
Archbjſhop of York, Dr Sharp, in order to try 
whether they could not find out ſome way for a fair 
examination of his papers before they were printed ; 
* which, ſays Mr Wiſton, I earneftly endeavoured.” 
He replied, © that there was nothing to be ſaid againſt 
* examination, nothing to be ſaid againſt it ; and, 
* accordingly, he went along with me to the Arch- 
* biſhop's houſe in Petty-France, Weſtminſter, im- 
* mediatly. But the Archbiſhop not happening to 
* be at home, there were no further fleps taken at 
that time (29).*” After Mr Whiſton's affair came 
before the Convocatian, Dr Smalridge, obeing ap- 
pointed one of the committee for that purpoſe, was 
not wanting to give intimations of his good intentions 
towards his deliverance, by declaring openly, upon 
the reading of his letter to the Convocation, in that 
committee, that it would be harder to come at him 
now than before ; and, by declaring openly, in Con- 
vocation, againſt the current of the Houſe (30), that 
it was his private opinion, that he ſhould be heard 
before he was cenſured. With rd to Dr Clarke, 
the ſame hand informs us; that Dr Smalridge, then 
a Biſhop, and in the Upper-Houſe, dropped ſome 
words before-hand, that as to other of Dr Clarke's 
metaphyſical notions about the Trinity, he did not 
think it neceſſary to proceed to their condemnation ; 
provided he would but truly declare he believed the 
real eternity of the Son of God. That as the Biſhop's 
opinion was chiefly regarded by that Houſe, ſo 
Mr Whiſton thought it had great weight with Dr 
Clarke, in inducing him to draw up that declaration 
of his opinion, which he had laid before the Biſhops, 
on the ſecond of July, 1714. The firſt article of 
which runs thus: My opinion is, that the Son of God 
* was eternally begotten by the eternal, incompre- 
* henfible, power and will of the Father ; and that 
* the Holy Spirit wa likewiſe eternally derived from 
* the Father, by or through the Son, according to the 
* eternal, incomprehenſible, power and will of the 
* Father.” Which produced a reſolution in that 
Houſe to no farther upon the extract laid 
before them by the Lower-Houſe; fo that, concludes 
Mr Whifton, as Dr Smalridge in ſome meaſure aſſiſted 
my eſcape from that Convocation, ſo was Biſhop 
Smalridge the principal occafion of Dr Clarke's eſcape 
from the other (31). ; 
[LI A diſpute about the Trinity with Dr Clarke, &c.] 
Mr Whifton, who is till our informer, tells us, that 
the conference was progoſed by our author in order 
to the conviction of Dr Clarke; and, continues he, 
if any perſon was able to convince upon that head, 


it muſt have been Dr Smalridge, who had fully con- 


ſidered my fourth volume, and was a thorovgh maſter 
of thoſe original books of Chriftianity whence the 
arguments were to be taken, and who wanted no 
r or good will to enforce them. However 

he, the Doctor failed of ſucceſs ; and, on the 
contrary, the company were generally ſatisfied, the 
evidence on Dr Clarke's fide was greatly ſuperior to 
the other (32). Now granting this to be a fair repre- 
ſentation of the iſſue of this diſpute ; our author's 
reputation is in no danger of being hurt by it, when 
it is confidered who made- up the generality of this 
company, probably Mr Waſs, then Rector of the 
pariſh, and Mr Cartwright's chaplain, and/Mrs Cart- 


wright, who we are aſſured was never abſent nor 


uncgncerned at ſuch conferences, both of them pre- 


(33) Ibid. | 


o Ibid, p. 


(43) Ibid, 532. 
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thoſe who took great offence at it, and ſome 


as to charge him with leaning 
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Chriſtians, yet there were not wanting 


ſober 12 
theſe even carried their reſentments ſo far 
tawards Arianiſm [MA], infomuch, that a little before 


his TEE ITY EI GENE PE EDT OS 


jadiced greatly in favour of Dr Clarke's notions z and 
as to the Doctor himſelf tis well known how utterly 
inconvincible he was, maintaining his doctrine to the 
laſt. inſt all conviction. 

CMI He'was charged of leaning towards Aria- 
niſm.) Mr Whiſton was apparently 6 1 means of 
bringiog him under this character, fince he every 
where repreſents him, throughout his memoirs of 
Dr Clarke, in this light ; u too fond a defire to 
have one, whom he looked on as the moſt excellent 
man in the nation, of his fide. The ſtrongeſt proof he 
offers for his conjecture, is ſeen at the congluſion of his 
account of the juſt mentianed conference at Aynho ; 
which, after declaring the allowed ſuperiority of 
Dr Clarke's evidence, runs thus: * And whether 
« Dr Smalridge did not himſelf ſomething feel it, 
I cannot certainly tell. So far I think will appear 
« hereafter, that excepting his conderanation of the 
6 gr Arians, whom neither Dr Clarke nor I ever 
* ſupported, he after this choſe rather to refer to 
others, who had managed the Athanafian cauſe, 
* than ever to enter directly into it's vindication. 
Nor did he eſcape the ſuſpicion of being himſelf 
* inclinable to what has been of late called Arianiſm, 
* eſpecially at Oxford, as will hereafter appear (33). 
By theſe laſt words, Mr Whiſtan refers to a poſtſcript 
at the end of theſe Memoirs ; where he tells us, that 
when in his ſecond appendix to the Hiftorical Preface, 
p. 33» 34, 35, he ſaid, that propoſition from the 
Upper-Houſe of Convocation, which condemns, as 
hereſy, his affirming, that the one God of the Chriftians 
was not the three Perſons taken together, but God the 
Father only, was owned not to be heretical by more 
than one of the Lower-Houſe, he meant by Dr Smal- 
ridge and Dr Cannon ; and agreable to this, we are 
afterwards told, that when his firſt volume of Primi- 
tive Chriftianity revived had been peruſed by Dr Smal- 
ridge, he confeſſed to Mr Whiſton, that he had 

ved, that ſo far as our preſent records go, the 
oly Ghoſt was not called God, nor invocated in the 
three firſt centuries ; though he thought Bafil had 
given good reaſons, why we might venture farther. 
Our author's ſentiments of this performance of Mr 
Whiſton's, he frankly declared, in the following moſt 
friendly letter to himſelf. 


« Sir, 

I did not ſend for the books ſooner, becauſe 
* I had rather have them bound than in ſheets. 

I pray God the publication of them may not do that 
* diflervice to our holy religion, which I am perſuaded 
« you are far from intending. It ſeems. to me much 
more likely, flat unbelievers ſhould thereby be 
© ſtrengthened in their infidelity, than that thoſe 
* whom you ſuppoſe miſtaken, ſhould be induced to 
reform the opinions which you take to be erroneous. 
* There is one ſuffrage in our Liturgy in which you 
* will heartily join with us, That it may pleaſe God 
* to bring into the way of truth all ſuch as have erred 


And are deceived. This is the prayer of 


o Ibid, p. 138. 


* Your faithful friend, 
© and ſervant, 


Nov. 22, 1711. 


has we 

plac wht but as it gi portuni ſatisfyi n 

e » * as it ves an o ty I 
ſuch as perhaps may be — with that — 
part of Mr Whiſton's conduct. in retailing and miſ- 
repreſenting private converſation in favour of his own 
principles ; a moſt miſchievous kind of falſeneſs and 
treachery, of which no man was univerſally eſteemed 
leſs capable than he, at the time when theſe tales, 
concerning Dr Smalridge, have their date ; and, con- 
ſequently, no man more capable of doing miſchief by 
them. For which reaſon, it will not appear incredible, 
that he was a great means of bringing the ſuſpicion of 
Arianiſm upon the Biſhop ; which, however, in the 
iſſue turned to his advantage, as will be ſeen in the 
following remark. * 

LV] Under a neceſſity of windicating himſelf from 
that calumny.) To ſet this part of our author's life in 
a full light, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in 1719, 
there was a deſign among the Anti-Athanaſians, as 
they called themſelves, to petition the Parliament for 
a legal Toleration. Dr Clarke was conſulted, and 
approved the deſign, and Mr Whiſton was the chief 
promoter of it. Upon this occaſion, a paper was 
drawn up and printed in order to be diſtributed to the 
Members of Parliament, to the following purport : 


* Whereas, in an Act of Parliament, 1. Gul. & 
Mary, for the exempting Proteſtant Diſſenters, &c. 
from diverſe penalties, &c. there are ſeveral re- 
* ftritions and limitations, by which many of his 
* Majeſty's peaceable Proteſtant ſubjects are (ill left 
* incapable of receiving the benefit of ſuch exemption, 
* &, Therefore, for the quieting the minds of all 
* ſuch his Majeſty's good Proteſtant ſubjects ; be it 
enacted, &c. That every Proteſtant Diſſenter from 
the Church of England by law eftabliſhed, who 

make and ſubſcribe the declaration againſt 
ry, and take the oaths in the faid At men- 


ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, and in preſent tolerated 
Creed, commonly called the Apoſtle's Creed, 
ſhall have the full benefit of the faid exemptions, 
* as if he had made all the declarations and ſubſcrip- 
© tions therein hitherto required; any thing in the 
* aforeſaid Act, or in any other AR, to the contrary 
in any wiſe notwithſtanding (35).* | 


XIIIch, 
XVIlth, of the 
XXXIX Arti- 
: cles of Religions 
This attempt, though abortive, 32322 | 
to 


and frequently declared his diſlike of all 
meaſures againit them. Theſe i 

ears of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, then 
of Wincheſter, who had a great reſpect for his 
— f 


from Chriſt- Church 


Oxford, September 23, 7 Ny 
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(=) This, with In 1711, he preached his farewel ſermon at Se Dunſtan's{m), upon the refignation of that 
— pa LeQureſhip [0]. being made Canon of Chriſt-church 0 0 ere. into which he was 
publiſhed by him- inſtalled the fourth September that year. Dr Atterbury was made Dean of chat 
$*. addreſſed ts Church the ſame day ; and refigning the Deanery of Carliſle, Dr Smalridge ſucceeded 
the Veſry, © him in that dignity, into which he was admitted on the third of November, and inſtalled 
in Tothil- Fields, by proxy on the twenty-ninth of the ſame month. Upon the promotion of this friend 
Weſtminfter. to the Deanery of Weſtminſter and Biſhopric of Rocheſter, he ſucceeded him alſo as 
Dean of Chriſt-church, into which he was admitted on the eleventh of July 1713. To 
this Deanery, upon the tranſlation of Dr John Robinſon to the See of London, was 
added that of Briſtol, of which Dr Smalridge was conſecrated Biſhop, the fourth of 
Saga April 1714 and her Majeſty appointed him her Lord-Almoner ſoon after (n). In this 
poſt he likewiſe ſerved her ſucceſſor, King George the Firſt, the firſt Chriſtmas after 
1 his Acceſſion to the Throne (o). But ftill preſerving that benevolent principle which 
lawney, in r- Conſtantly directed his conduct in all public affairs, never to join in the exaſperating 
mark [N]. meaſures of any party, he became diſagreeable to the Miniſtry, by refuſing to ſign the 
Declaration, which the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and. ſome other Biſhops, then in and 


about London, had drawn up on occaſion of the rebellion in 1715[P] ; and ſoon after 
was 


© My very good Lord, : I mean, that it ſhould be given up to the clamours 
Among the many proofs your Lordſhip has given of the Diſſenters, who ſtill made it's damnatory ſen- 
me of your favour and friendſhip to me, none could tences an argument againſt Conformity to the Church 
de greater or more obliging than the generous con- of England. This, however, is much leſs incredible 
cern you have ſhewn for my injured reputation; than what follows: * I was alſo informed, continues 
and I am very much ſurprized to hear that I ſhould this bigotted Anti-Athanafian, by an eye witneſs, 
be ſuſpected of Arianiſm, having never given, as Sir Robert Clarke, that when he was once at Briftot 
I know of, the leaſt ground for ſuch tuſpicion. cathedral on an Athanafian-Creed day; and not 
I have, from the chair (while I ſupplied Dr Jane's believing that Creed himſelf, had nothing elſe to do 
place) from the pulpit ; when I hare preached at but to watch Biſhop Smalridge's behaviour ; he took 
the New Chapel ſin Tothil-felds, Weſtminſter]; notice, that he did not repeat that creed any more 
and here at Oxford, on Chriſtmas-day was twelve than himſelf {37).” This carries an infinuation ſo (37) 1bi. p, 
month; and on the ſame day at Court, when I was injurious to the Biſhop, and ſo utterly inconſiſtent witk 
Almoner, the firſt Chriſtmas after the King's his conſtant behaviour at divine ſervice at Oxford, 
acceſſion; and in Convocation, when a cenſure where he made it his particular care to join with a full 
paſt on Mr Whiſton's doctrines, (whilſt I was and audible voice in every part of the ſervice requiring 
preſbyter and a member of the Lower-Houſe) ; and it, and often complained of a bad cuſtom that had crext 
upon all other proper occafions, expreſſed my ſenti - into the univerſity, of not joining in the pſalmody, 
ments about the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour, (there being only a ſermon befides) under a pretence 
in oppoſition both to the Socinians and Arians. of being more moved by liftning to the ſweet per- 
I did on Sunday laſt ordain ſome clergymen, and formance of the choriſters in that part of the duty (38) ; (18 From ny 
I examined them particularly as to the points con- that no excuſe can be made for it. . 
troverted betwixt the Catholic Church and the [0] His farewel ſermon at St Dunſtan's, Kc. ] This 
Arians, and ſaid what to me ſeemed proper to con- ſermon was printed together with eleven more, by 
firm them in the Catholic faith, and to arm them himſelf, in 1717, $8vo. and the volume is not ſcarce ; 
againft the objections uſually brought by the Arians. yet there is one paſſage in it which it would be a 
I have read over more than once, and, as well az kind of injury to the pariſh as well as to his memory, 
I was able, have conſidered Dr Waterland's late book, if this opportunity of doing juſtice to both was neg- 
and have in converſation fignified my approbation of lected. In the concluſion of his diſcourſe, he addrefies 
it, and recommended it to my friends as a ſubſtantial himſelf to the inhabitants thus: And now, my dearly 
vindication of the received dodtrines and confutation beloved brethren, I moſt earneſtly beſeech you to 
of Arianiſm. 9 call to remembrance all the diſſauſives from impiety 
* and fin, all the exhortations to holine's and virtue, 
© Trelawney, Nov. 16, 1719. which I have, through the courſe of my miniſtry, 
* This is a true copy of part of the Biſhop of * with much and infirmity, but with an 
« Briftol's letter to me; and without going deeper honeſt mind and a hearty concern for your eternal 
into it, is a ſufficient vindication of him * the welfare, made unto you. That having by your 


« damnable but thriving hereſy of Arianiſm. * own free choice ſet me to be your watchman, you 
would hearken to this laſt voice of the trumpet, this 
« Witneſs my hand, * © plain, this repeated, this final, declaration of one, 


| * who fincerely loves and regards you, and who has 
Jonathan Trelawney.” * all the teftimonies he could wiſh, more than he 
; could expect, of affection and efteem from you, have 

3 5 it's due weight.” | j 
(46) Memoirs of Mr Whiſton, from whom we tranſcribe this (36), [] He refuſed to fign the Declaration, &fc. 1715.] 
Dr Clarke, f. makes the following extraordinary remark upon it: The paſlage in that Declaration which he excepted to 
130, 139. N. B. Whether Biſhop Smalridge meant by Arianſim was this, * We are the more concerned that both the 
the Euſebian dofrine, of late revived, is not here * Clergy and People of our communion ſhould ſhew 
expre/ily ſaid. He moſt mean not explicitly or in rotidem * themſelves hearty friends to the Government, on this 
verbis, ſurely, the Biſhop's approbation and re- occaſion, to vindicate the honour of the Church of 
commendation of Dr Waterland's book, as a confuta- * England, becauſe the chief hopes of our enemies 
tion of Arianiſm, is clearly expreſſive of that meaning; * ſeem to ariſe from diſcontents, artificially raiſed 
but Mr Whiſton was reſolved not to ſee that meaning. us; and becauſe ſome who bave walued 
A prejudice ſo obſtinately blind is enough to make rbem/ebves, and been too much valued by others for 
us read with caution, what he tells us afterwards * @ pretended zeal, have joined with Papiſfis in theſe 
be had from the Earl of Nottingham ; viz. that in the * wicked attempts, which as they maſt ruin the Church 
| other part of this letter, ſuppreſſed by the Biſhop of if they ſucceed, ſo they cannot well end without 
Y Wincheſter, his friend, Biſhop Smalrid declared, EF 
the regard he had for ſome perſons not of the Athanafian * y declare our deteſtation * 
opinion ; and his little approbation of at leaſt the This, he thought, was an unjuſt and invidious party- 
damnatory clauſes in the Creed ; as alſo, reflection upon ſome, whoſe loyalty was unqueitionable. 
this other N. B. That our Biſbop ſeemed always to It has been faid, that he was perſuaded to take this 
him [Mr Whiſton] ready” enough to give up the flep by Bi Atterbury ; but it is manifeſtly agreeable 
Athanafian creed ; only he loved to put it apon to his own principles and Judgment.  Thoogh very 
another foot, ſays Whiſton, than I hould hare done ; probably they might a& in concert upon this intereſting 
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that ſermon 
preacded before 
the 5-08 of the 
Clergy» againſt 


Hoadley's mea” 
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merit was 
which was occafoned by an apoplexy, on 


in points which nearly 

7 — 5 - 

onſpi inſtance imacy, in to 

Dr Aterbury's diſpute with Hoadley, and is no lefs 
remarkable in it's contents, <A 


To the Reverend Dr Smalridge. 


I happened a fortnight ago to dine with 
Mrs Aſtel. She ſpoke to me of my ſermon (39), 
and deſired me to print it; and after I had given 
her the proper anſwers, hinted to me, that ſhe 
« would be glad of peruſing it. I complied with her, 
and ſent her the ſermon next day. Yeſternight ſhe 
returned it, with this ſheet of remarks, which I can- 
not forbear communicating to you, becanſe I take 
them to be of an extraordinary nature, conſidering 
they come from the pen of a woman. Indeed, one 
« would not imagine a woman had written them. 
There is not an expreſſion that carries the leaſt air 
of her ſex from the beginning to the end of it. She 
attacks me very home, you ſee, and artfully enough, 
« under a pretence of — my part againſt other 
« Divines, who are in Hoadley's meaſures. Had ſhe 
as much breeding as good ſenſe, ſhe would be 
perfect. t ſhe has not the moſt decent manner 
of infinuating what ſhe means, but is now and then 
a little offenſive and ſhocking in her expreſſions ; 
« which I wonder at, becauſe a civil turn of words 
* (even where the matter is not pieafing) is what her 
* ſex is always miſtreſs of: ſhe, I think, is wanting in 
it: but her ſenſible and rational way of writi 
* makes amends for that defeQ, if indeed any thing 
* can make amends for it. I dread to engage her, 
* and leave the reſt to an oral conference. 1 
* of ſolving the difficulty about ſwearing to the Queen 
is ſomewhat fingular. You'll bring this with you 
* to Henry Bridges's to-morrow. Perhaps I may call 
* upon you between twelve and one, in order to our 
going thither together ; if I were ſure of your being 
* at home, I would. But if I do, and find you are 
* abroad, there is no inconvenience in it. I can 
* follow you alone. 


Friday noon. * Your's, adieu.“ 
By the way, the Biſhop's cenſure of Mrs Aſtel's 
rude way of herſelf has ha to give 


(40) Mr Pallard, much offence to the writer of her life (40), who has 


who bas given a 
dd ke ranked her amon 


the chief heroines of the three 
kingdoms ; and, therefore, according to the general 
rule of ſuch undertakers, who think it their buſineſs 
to aſſume the character of a Champion Knight, to 
defend their heroine's ſpotleſs worth againſt all oppoſers, 
will by no means allow her to be capable of ſuch 
a defect; and even ſcruples not to retort the reflection 
upon the Biſhop. So redoubted a champion, who 
enters the liſts in defence of his miftreſs, profeſſedly 
without knowing any thing particulars upo 

which the, jaflice of her cauſe not | 
having any opponent. 


languages. With this foundation, at 
2 
at „1 t remaining part 
proſecuting her ſtudies abduoel ; 
Vol. VI. No. 3 e 


| * ne 
marked by her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, afterwards 
Queen Caroline, with whom he continued from that time in high favour 
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the twenty · ſeventh of September * 


above their ordinary 
endeavoured to inflame their minds with an ardor 
— 4 as well as religion. In this view, ſhe 
publi ferien propoſal to the Ladies for the 
advancement of their true and greateſt intereſt ; to 
which ſhe added, ſome time after, 4 ſerious propoſal, 
&c. the ſerond part ; wherein a method is offered for 
the improvement of their minds. Theſe books — 
a defign . 

a ſort 


ſo far upon a certain great lady, that ſhe had 

to give ten thouſand towards 

of for the education and improvement of the 
female But the matter coming unluckily to the 
ears of Dr Burnet, he immediately went to the lady, 
and ſo powerfully remonſtrated againf it, telling her. 
it would look like preparing a way for the Popiſh 
religious orders, and would be reputed a nunnery, &c. 
that he intirely fruſtrated that a deſign (42) We 
have already mentioned, under Mr Norris's article, 


4 in's H'ftor 
till his death, of Regt, 4 


(42) Ballard's 
Lives of Illuſtri- 


ous Women, un- 


her letters to him concerning the love of God, wrate der her article. 


in 1695, which were firſt occaſioned by her meeting 
with his peculiar notions upon that ſubje& in his 
Practical Diſcourſes upon various Subjects. In 1696, 
ſhe publiſhed A Eſay in defence of the female ſex, 
in a letter to a Lady, written by a Lady. This is a 
witty piece, and was reprinted ſoon after. In 1500, 
ſhe publiſhed Reflection: Marriage ; in which ſhe 


ng is thought to carry the birth-right and privileges of ber 


ſex a little too far. But in her excuſe, this piece is 
ſaid to derive it's birth from a diſappointment which ſhe 
met with in a marriage, not before the andertook it ; 
and as it did not pleaſe — palates, ſhe printed a 
ſecond edition, with this title, R2f:4ions upon 
Marriage: To which is added, A preface, in anſwer 
to ſome objefions, Lond. 1705, 8vo. As ſhe was 
a great enemy to the ſectaries, ſhe took up the cudgels 
inſt Davenant's Moderation « Virtue, &c. And his 
ars on Peace and War; in anſwer to which the 


alfo, 4 fair way with the Diſſenters and their 
patrons ; not written by L----y* or any other 
furious Jacobite, whether Clerg yman or Lazman, but 
by 'a very moderate Perſon and dutiful Subje# to the 
Dneen ; both in 1704, 4to. (43). She alſo wrote 
An impartial ry inte the cauſes of the Rebellion 


and Civil War in this Kingdom ;\ in an examination 
of Dr Kennet's Sermon, Jenna 30, 1703-4; and 
windication of the Royal Martyr, Lond. 1704, in 4to. 
But ber chef 4 '@wvre or maſter-piece is, The Chriftian 
Religion as profeſſed by a Daughter of the Church 
Sag Lond. 1705, 8vo. (44). 


For ſeveral years 


for a cancer (45), this im- 
itution, and ſhe did not long ſurvive it. 
nfined to her bed, ſhe ordered her 


* Leſley. 


(43) While this 
was in the pre is, 
venant came 
out with a new 

edition of his 
Moderation ſtill 
a Virtue; 
whereupon ſhe 
returned imme- 
diat-ly a very 
ſmart anſwer, 
afterwardy added 
by way of preface 
to this book, 


thinking matter, 
and ſhewn the 
miſchievous ten- 
dency of his Rea- 
ſorableneſs of 
Chriftianity, and 
the Lady's Reli- 
gion. She has 
alſo made ſure 
remarks on Dr 
Til otſon's ſr 
mons upon the 


of Eternity of ell 


ts, which 
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SMALRIDGE. SMITH. 
the great grief of his college, and the whole anivenſity of Oxford. He died at Chriſt- 
church, and his corps was interred in the ifle, on the north ſide of the choir of that 
cathedral, where ſome years afterwards a handſome monument of white marble was fixed 
to a column, with an inſcription in elegant Latin, as may be ſeen below [J. He was 
united to Mr Nelſon (whoſe epitaph he wrote) in a kind of congenial worth, eſpecially 
in works of charity; wherein he ſo much abounded, that his widow and two children, 
a ſon and daughter, had been deſtitute of a ſupport if the forementioned generous 
patroneſs, the Princeſs of Wales, had not provided for them, by giving the firſt a penſion 
of three hundred 4 year, and conferring a good benefice in the Church for the 
ſon, Mr Henry Smalridge, who having been bred at Weftminſter-ſchool, was then a 
ſtudent of Chriſt-church and Maſter of Arts, and took Orders to qualify himſelf for 
(9) Communi- receiving bis worthy patroneſs's bounty (). In 1724, the widow took an opportunity 
dan cell kn" of exprefling her grateful ſenſe of theſe favours in a dedication to her Royal Highneſs [R]. 
wo the family. vrefixed to a collection of ſixty of the Biſhop's ſermons then publiſhed in folio z the 
ſecond edition of which came out in 1727. 


3714 


. 


4 Latin inſcription.) After giving an Maria 
MA beter education, and preferments, it Vidua ab illo relicta 
with his 3 which _— faithfully "I: 
and impartially done, we inſert as : 2 
Erat vultu apertus & gravis; morbus fimplex ; Semper charz, ſemper honorandz, 
In precibus fervens ; in roſtris diſertus, M. P. 


Als 6 i ——— — R] A dedication to Her Royal Highneſs] It begins 
* ns 

In verbis fides ; in colloquiis ſuavitas ; thus : + Your Royal High fe 755 begin 
In reprehendendo candor ; in præcipiendo authoritas z * _ your protection, 2 whom : author 
; 8 * « e ſheers, now with a left behind 
2 Gu => Qragps 50 : him; and having ſhewn a royal regard to his 
Tam ſubactum judicium, * memory, when, with an anuſual degree of goodneſs 


6 Nihil fere 
: ucere potuerit and tenderneſs, you condeſcended to comfort and . glivd baberet | 
T Ut ates RY 2 6 a 4 « cheriſh me, his deſolate widow, in the extremity loquendur, 1 
anta vero modeſtia, raro u n ic ans <« of-my grief, I have been encouraged to hope you — 
Tanta in erratis aliorum ignoſcendis humanitas, « will 1 to receive his works alſo under your Mr Smith's 0 
Ut etiam in iis, quibus maxime adverſabatur, 4 Patronage 3 and do now, therefore, offer them with words are, I 
* and 5 this addreſs to your royal hands. He never def wife Fenn 
Quæſierit mY laudare * them for the preſs; and, therefore, I kept them > 
Talis cum eſſet, concealed, till preſſed by perſons of judgment in 
Quot fbi cognites, * theſe matters, I conſented to make them public ; 
5 ; ; * and having done fo, I am ſure I ſhould have been 
Tot ſui amantes, tot prope amicos habuit; wanting in duty _ had I ſlipt ſach an 
.cc 0 3 of publiſhing at the Game time, the 
; | the „ Tar . 
Lic : * great many, the various, obligations laid upon 


* me and mine for benefits valuable in themſelves, and 
Oxonii obiit Ann. Dom. M DCCXIX. Etat. LVII. more valuable a» coming from your royal hands.” 


* 


SMITH [Sir Thom as], Secretary of State to King Edward VI, and afterwards to 
Queen Elizabeth, was born March 28, in the year 1314 [A], at Saffron- Walden in 
Effex His father was John Smith of that place, Gent. [B] and his mother Agnes 
Charnock, of an ancient family in Lancaſhire. He received his ſchool-education, in 
all probability in his native town of Walden [C J; and in 1526, at the age of twelve 

or 


[4] Was tern March 28, in the Year 1514.) j 

That he was born March 28 ; we learn from the in- 

ſcription under his picture, at the beginning of his Life 

by Mr Jobn Strype. Apd that it was in the year 

1513 Or 1514, we learn from himſelf. For he fays 

ti) In the Com- (1), that * the eight ard twenty of March 1565; he i 
monwealrh of * was in the one and fiftieth yeere of his age.” From 
_—_— near whence Mr Strype wrongfully infers, that he maſt 


* have come into the world in the year 1512 (z.“ J. 
(3) Life, &c. a Fox is alſo miſtaken, in aſigning his age to have been 
adove, p. 3. three and thirty in 1551, according to which be muſt 


have been born in 1518 (3). Mr Camden is neareſt 
2322 the truth, When be ſays, that he dyed in 1577, in bis 
on- grand climaQteric (4). And therefore the inſcription 
on his monument is which faxs, he had 


(Annal. HI. 
ad . 1577, 


of the new creftion of the Corporation of 
Wakden, a*® 1549, aud of the foundation of King Ed- 
* was 6 merchane in (5) Lie of 5 
and other eftates acquired by Sir Thomas (5). * by a. 
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&-llege in 
King Henty VIII. choſe him one of his 
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*: wire he becafhe- fo eminent 
fchohrs ; for his en- 
was then cu. (s) The Life of 
bout which time, being gafh, . 
ſpect paid to Serype, edi 
gh k 1698, Ivo, p. 


5 and brought up 
he and beyond the far. 


Nr 
WAY Ol , p. 328. 


travels in 1539 4 in order not only to learn the foreign languages, but alſo to ſtudy in (c) Strype, as 
the aniverfities of France and Italy, which then abounded with very learhed Profeſſors, 7 F '* 


D] And up « now way of pronounci 
G ot whith at lingth came to be wives /al, received? 


Cuſtom had eſtabliſhed a very impropet and falſe man- 
ner of ſounding ſome of 1he Greek vowels and diph- 
thongs: For, „ u, v4 4% 4/; Us» were all then pro- 
nounced as 1 This diſparaged 1 4 pro- 
aunciation of that five language: When the reader 
* had almoſt nothing elſe to ſpeak, but mvornſul 
+ ſounds, arid that ſniveling : (75).” He therefore and 
Mr Cheke conferred ſerioofly about this matter. They 
perceived, that the vulgar method of pronodncing 
Greek was evidently falſe z it, being abſurd, that fo 
many different letters and diphthongs ſhould have but 
one and the ſame ſound. And they found it diffioit 
to teach that language well, by reaſon of this 
confuſion. "They proceeded to ſearch Authors 
having ſeen yet Dionyſius Halicarnaflens), in order to 
arrive at a certainty. But the modern writers little 
availed them: For they had not yet peruſed Eraſmus 
Book, De rea Latini Grecique Sermonis pronunciatione. 
Tho' they both obſerved theſe palpable errors, they 
could not agree among themſelves ; eſpecially concern- 
ing the pronunciation of the letters 57a and dA. 
They dreaded the Effects of an unuſual Sound, which, 
by reaſon of its Novelty, would be both difficult aud 
diſagreeable. Soon after, having got Eraſmus's Book, 
and Terentianns de Literis, Syllabis, Pedibus, et Metris, 
they began to reform privately the Pronunciation of 
the Greek, but did not venture to communicate it to 
any but their moſt intimate and familiar friend. When 
they had ſufficiently accuſtomed themſelves to this new 
method of Pronunciation, which they liked more and 
more by reaſon of its fulneſs and ſweetneſs, they deter- 
mined to make trial of it publickly. It was agreed 
that Mr Smith ſhould begin. He read at that time 
Ariſtotle 4e Republica, in Greek, as he had done ſome 
years before. And that the Novelty of the pronuncia- 
tion might give the leſs ofence, he uſed this artifice 
viz, Of letting, in his reading, now and then a w 
fall, uttered in the new correct ſound : To the end, 
that if his Aaditors utterly diſliked it, he might defer 
his project for a while z or if they approved of it, he 
might briſkly go on. At firſt no notice was taken 
it; but when he repeated it oftner, they began to 


* Nihil fere 
glivd haberet 2d 
loquendum, ni ſi 
lor vb; en ſonos, & 
Muc flebile 1; 26 
Mr Smith's own 
words are, De 
ra Pronunuzt, 
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learn from him how to frame their mouths to utter 
thoſe new and true ſounds. And it is not to be ex- 
preſſed, with what greedineſs and affection this was 
received among the ſcholars. The followin 
winter, there was acted in St John's college the G 
play of Ariſtophanes called Plutus, in this new pronun- 
ciation, and one or two more of his comedies ; when 
it was obſerved, that none of thoſe who underſtood 
Greek thoroughly, or were accounted learned, ſhewed 
any diſlike or oppoſition. This method. of pronoun- 
cing was followed by John Ponet, Mr Smith's pupil, 
ſucceſſor in his lecture, afterwards biſhop of Win- 
cheſter ; and alſo by Mr Roger Aſcham, another of 
his ſucceſſors, tho” be diſliked it for a while; and even 


great by Dr John Redman, public Profeſſor of Divinity, a | 
(not man of great learning and reputation (8). Thus by (8) This is oor 


Mr Smith's unwearied pains and endeavours, was the !-2r2cd author's 
own account, in 


Greek lan reſtored to itſelf, as it was ſpoken ?? . 
when — in its moſt flouriſhing ition. — — 
And by undeniable Authorities from Plato, Dionyfias, nuntiat. fol. 40, 
Thucydides, and Demoſthenes, he made out that he 47, 42. 
was in the right (9). Cheke, when he waz appointed 

Profeſſor of the Greek tongue, proceeded in the fame (2) Mi, 97 
method. But Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 1j. 
and Chancellor n the univerſity of Cambridge, dread- 

ing all Innovations, and obſerving that theſe endea- 

vours of bringing in a new unciation of the Greek, 

eame chiefly from perſous ſuſpected to be no friends to 

Popery ; he made a ſolemn Decree againſt that way 

(10). Some time after, Mr Smith waiting upon the (to) See the er- 
Biſhop, entered into diſcourſe upon that ſabje& ; and til C HEK I 
finding him immoveable, told him, in a mild and in- [J- 
genious way, that for bis part he could read both ways, 

the new and the old, that he might offend none for a 

matter of ſo ſmall importance. Adding, that even 

« Stammering deſerved 2. if he that did ſo, would 

* ſpeak plainly, when there was occaſion (11) accord- (11) Balbutire, 
* ing to that of the Apoſtle, I am debtor both to fools made item, g. 
* and wiſe.” Thos pleaſandy did Mr Smith comply Seger lagen, 
with the Biſhop, and yet tacitly gave him a ſevere re- etiam laudi da- 
proof for his obftinacy.—Duriog the courſe of his Tra- dum eſt. 

vels abroad, he recommended to all the Learned, with 
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At Padua he ftudied the Civil Law, and went out Doctor in that faculty. During the 

courſe of his travels he grew more and more confirmed in the truth and icty of b. 

Pronunciation of the Greek, which he had revived, and recommended 'it to ſeveral 

learned men (4). Coming home, a very accompliſhed' perſon, he retired to his college : 
and in 1542, having taken the degree of Doctor of the Civit Law in Cambridge, he 
was made the King's Profeſfor in that faculty. In which; as well as in other branches 
of literature, continuing to improve himſelf, he came to be reckoned the beſt ſcho lar in 
the univerſity, not only for Rhetoric and the learned „but for Mathematicks, 
Arithmetick, Law, Natural and Moral Philoſophy, &c. And in order to communicate 
his knowledge, he took pupils; among whom were, Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
and John Ponet, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter. About this time, Thomas Goodric, 
Biſhop of Ely, made him Chancellor of his dioceſe. As he had undertaken to reform 
the nunciation of the Greek, ſo did he alſo make it his buſineſs to refine and poliſts 

the Engliſh, tongue; and wrote a treatiſe concerning the correct writing of it, and the 

( Strype, = true ſounding of the letters and words (e)[E]. . Moreover he endeavoured to promote 
— r. 24. true Religion in the univerſity, having been trained in the Proteſtant doctrine from his 
youth z and ſecured to the utmoſt of his power ſuch as were expoſed to perſecution, in the 

% Wi. p. 35. latter end of King Henry the Eighth's reign (). He was at leaſt in Deacon's Orders, 
and had the Rectory of Leverington in Cambridgeſhire of conſiderable value (g) ; and 
ſoon after the Deanry of Carliſle (5). A man of fo good a diſpoſition, and of ſuch bright 


(g) 1d. p. 37. 


(5) Survey of parts as Dr Smith was, could not but be welcome and neceſſary, to any Court; accor- 
he U Fe. Wi. ingly, upon the Acceſſion of King Edward VI. he was taken into the Lord Protector 
lis, Eq; Vol. 1. Seymour's family, and made one of his Maſters of Requeſts: And -likewiſe Provoſt of 
» > Faton-college; and Steward of the Stannaries, he being an excellent Metalliſt and 
6) Mr Chim. Chemiſt. Growing rich from the profits of thoſe many gainful employments, he pur- 
ber1ay«< was bis Chaſed about that time ſeveral eftates[F)]. In 1548, he was advanced to the important 
Nennt natd office of Secretary of State; and knighted, The ſame year, in the month of July, he 
his firſt lady's went Embaſſador with Mr Thomas Chamberlayne to Bruſſels (i), to the Emperor's 
— 372, council there [G]: and returned to England, in September, leaving Chamberlayne reſident 


[E] So did be alſo make it his buſineſs to refine and 
poliſh the Engliſh tongue, and wrote a Treatiſe concern- 
ing the corre writing of it, e.] He maintained, 
that the manner of #riting many of our Engliſh words, 
was both abſurd and improper. As for inſtance; in 
theſe words, Pleaſe, Sonne, Moone, To, Toe, Meane, 
he ſaid, thoſe ſoends are not comprehended, which 


of Ankerwic in Buckinghamſhire : and the reverſion of 
Mont- halt, or Hill-hall, in Eſſex, which was the join- 
ture of his ſecond wife, made her upon her marriage 
with Sir John Hamden, Kt. her firſt huſband (17). 
[G He went Embaſſador with Mr Chamberlayne to 
Bruſſels, to the Emperor's Council there.) The deſign 
of that embaſſy, was, to provide agaiutt the D 


17) Ibid, 
A- 


(13) De recta & 


we would expreſs; and, in ſome of them, the ſylla- 
bles are ſtuffed with needleſs letters : Which letters 

themſelves have their certain natures, as he obſ s 
and being joined after that manner, have not that 
force which they ought to have. And again, in other 
words, he took notice we had no Letters that expreſſed 
what we ſpake, and therefore he thought it neceſſary 
to have more Letters (13). So he framed twenty-nine 


apprehended from the French; who had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Scotland, and were a formidable enemy, 
and the mote for being ſo near. Our Court therefore 
endeavoured to deprive them of the conveniency of 
the Ports of the Low-Countries, which were moſt 
commodious for Scotland. Sir Thomas obtained a 
promiſe from the Emperor's council, that they would 
not permit them to make uſe of thoſe ports. But the 


emenata Linguæ Letters ; whereof Nineteen were Roman, Four Greek, promiſe was not duly obſerv'd ; for in the latter end 
Angler =: and Six Engliſh or Saxon. The Five Vowels be ang. of the ſame year, both French and Scots came from 


mented to Ten, by diſtinguiſhing them into Long and 
Short, and making certain accents over, or on the 
fide of, thoſe that were to be pronounced long. He 


allowed no Diphthongs, nor double Conſonants, nor 


any E' at the end of words not being ſounded. He 


was for throwing out entirely, and baniſhing from the 


Alphabet, the Letter Q as uſeleſs; K exp 
full power of Qu. for, without the vowel U, the 


the 


Dis never written. And the fame uſeleſſneſs he found 
to be in the letter C. for it is always expreſſed either 
by KX. or S. but he retained it in his Alphabet to ſerve 


was for raifing 


Scotland, and landed at Dunkirk. This was one of 
the buſineſſes of that embaſſy ; but the chief end of it, 
ſoldiers in thoſe parts, which they did 
to the number of 2000, and obtained the Emperor's 
leave to bring them over. There is in the Cottonian 


library (18), a letter of Sir Thomas to the Lord Pro- (18) Cale, L 
this embaſſy,” Which 


tector Somerſet, written during 
gives ſome account of it, and of the ſtate of affairs in 
parts, and may be acceptable to the reader. 
"Tis as follows. Pleaſeth it Tour Grace to be adver- 
* tiſed, That We received Your Grace's Letters the 


(14) Ibid. fol. inſtead of Cb. (14). Mr Strype cauſed this Alphabet xii*® of July, with the good news of the ſtate of our 
10—21, 29, 42- to be engraved on a copper-plate, and placed it in the * Things in Scotland; for the which We moſt highly 
Sup, Life, Kc. Appendix to Sir Thomas's Life (15). ' Bot, in all fuch thank Almighty God, and your Grace. And as we 
2 do not a little rejoice at them ourſelves, ſo we ſhall 
* * not fail to communicate them, as occaſion ſhall 
(15) F. s. occur, where it ſhall be convenient. And ſurely, 
they here have eſpials in Scotland, as well as we, 
* and be . Never- 
* theleſs, be very 
2? . neth here 
fill, that Mr Chamberlain, and an Ambaſſador, came 
© hither to take up men: And hereupon hath ſome 
offer been mad but fuch as we could not 
than one. | | | like. V — 7 — 
©. [F] He purchaſed about that time ſeveral ate. ] * brought 
Namely, the manor of Yarli 2 — 6 in liked ſo 
then worth 30 l. per a. which coſt him 300 |. and 
the of worth 331. a year, which coſt * 
him 1000 marks. alſo a houſe in Channon- * 
tow, Weſtminſter ; and one in Phi 0 , At 
(76) Life, e. (16): And a houſe in Fleet-lane, with c Groniag in Prize- 
＋ 41, 235, 226, tenement, Afterwards he purchaſed alſo the manor * that we 


-- 


which 
1549, he 


of that 


admoniſhing her 
— bh 


* ſhall anſwer him, and all ſach, we require your 
Grace to know, ſo ſoon as conveniently you may. 
© This man faith, If his requeſt be too much, he will 
mitigate it as ſhall pleaſe 
te de Bury ; and 
hath communicated the matter with Sc 
[the Emperor's Admiral ;] and he giveth him 
comfort, that the Queen [Regent of Flanders] 
ive him licenſe. Two Merchants of Antwerp, 
ing from Auguſt, [Augſburg,] faith, That 
peror compelleth every man to this /x- 
ſome of the cities grudging at it, he 
Anſwer to Norenburgh : But that it 
oubted there, but that Norenburgh will do as 
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1 „ William 
Eſq; had obtained 


Bath, 
A of 


he 


— 
then Pope, Paul IV. And 


had been embaſed 
was employed in an 
and Ariansz and in other commiſſions : and alſo appoi 
of che univerſity of Cambridge. — 
involved in his maſter the Duke of Somerſet's troubles. He faithfully 
long as he could; and, 


be printed, Dr Haddon's Anſwer to Hierom Oforio's letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
to return to Popery (q). He alſo finiſhed there, or perhaps entirely 
treatiſe of The Commonwealth of England [X]“ And, in the begin- Yo . 2-432, 


: granted by virtue of this Bull, © as to have a portatile 
altar, to receive the ſacrament privately; in Lent, 
- and in other faſting-times of the year, to eat 


all. 


mation, of Religion, drawn up in December 1558 Vol. I. et. 
(19): And which is 


* wars, 
; 
fame to 
From Bryſſels, 
July ai 
Arabs ents the the, ban) 
My rod = nd doch bh rt 


Towards the end of that year, 


to all appearance, loſt his place of Secretary 8 


— in Col- 
of Re- 
cords, at the end 
of Biſhop Bur- 
net's Hiftory of 
the Reformation, 
Part. ii. p. 9. 


26, Life, 
p- 48, 


(#) Idem, p. 59 
—73. 


format. Vol. I. 
edit. 1725. p. 
545, 546. 


() Life, by 
Strype, &. 48 
above, 9. 3; — 
110. and Annals, 
Val, I. p. 369. 


(Life, p. 99 
— 105, 119. and 
Strype's Annals, 


ning L 


children, as was petitioned, @ guibuſbis excommunica- 
tionis, fuſpenfionis, & Interdidi, aliiſque ecclefiaſfiicit 
Sententiis, Cenſuri & Poenis, 4 jure vel ab homine 
quavis occafione vel canfis latir, &c. i. e. From all 
* ſentences of Excommunication, Suſpenſion and Inter- 
dict, and other Cenſures eccleſiaſtical upon what- 
* ever occaſion or cauſe inflited, Tranſgreſſions of 
* any Vows or Commands of the Church, guilt of 
* Perjuries, and of Homicide, whether caſual or men- 
* tal, laying violent hands upon any ecclefialtical per- 
©* ſons, except Prelates de præterito, omiſſions in whole 
or in part of Faſts, Canonical Hours, Diviae Offices, 


© Penances injoined : Alſo from all and fingular their 
* Sins, whereof are contrite and confeſſed ; al- 
* tho” they were ſach for which the Apoſtolick ſee were 


* to be conſulted.” Many other Indulgentes were 


* 
butter, cheeſe, and other milk-meats, and fleſh with- 
out ſeruple of conſcience Smythwick choſe Sir Tho- 
mas Smith for one of his five friends ſpecified in the 
Bull, to be partaker of theſe privileges. And fo it is 
ex in an inflrament, drawn and atteſted by Tho- 
mas Willet, publick notary ; ftill remaining at Hill- 
This, unqueſtionably, was a good protection to * Life, &ec. p. 
Sir Thomas, in thoſe evil days | bo, &c. | 
[1] Particularly in reviſing and amending the book of 
Common-Prayer.] Mr Strype thinks, that Sir Thomas , , of 
was author of the Device for the Alteration, or Refor- (19\, Bun, 


printed in the Collection of Re- 1725. p. 51. 
(20) P. 127, &c 
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(1) Life, &c. . 
115, 124. _ 


(#) Ibid. p. 125, 
126. and Cam- 
den Annal. Elis. 
ad ann. ” 


le) Life, &c. p. 
127—1433. and 
Compleat Am- 

baſſador, p. 54+ 
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1 embaſſador 
French (s). Returning to England in the beginni 


did not ſucceed, it being given to Sir Ral 


MIT H. 
. M 4 14 1 2 


of the 1866, returned to his native country (r). Ia March 1566. 
— to France, to —— 


Sadleir. 


3 42s 
* "FJ 


ing of 


diſappointment, and expreſſing too plainly his uneafineſs, Sir Thomas was-not 


which was not much to his honour. In the 


the three years following: But retired to his country-ſeat, where he buſied bmi in 
rural diverſions, and in acting as a Juſtice of Peace, particularly in puniſhing of witches; 
beginning of the year 1571, he returned again 
to Court, and was admitted into the Privy-Council (). The 24th of June following he 


was appointed Aſſiſtant to William Lord Burghley, in his office of Secretary of State (u). 
About this time, he was engaged in à project for tranſmuting iron into copper [L]. 


which proved very expenſive to him, and at laſt unſucceſsfull (w), In December 1571, 


he was commiſſioned to go Embaſſador into France, to make a firm Alliance offen 
and defenfive between that Crown and England; and alſo to treat privately about the 


match, between Queen Elizabeth and Francis Duke of Alenſon. 
France about February 1571-2, and having ſucceſsfully concluded bis n 
turned to his native country in June 1572 (x). | 
- Compleat Ambaſſador(y). In April 1572, - whilſt he was abroad, the 


upon him the 


He went over to 
tation, re- 


Queen conferred 


place of Chancellor of the Order of the Garter z and, the 24th of June 


following, he was conſtituted Secretary of State, in the room of William Lord Burghley, 


made Lord High- Treaſurer. 


Having obtained, the year before, a grant of a rich parcel 


of land called ihe Ardes in Ireland, he ſent a colony thither in 1572, and endeavoured to 
ſettle it, at the expence of ſeveral chouſand pounds [MJ]. The next, and indeed the laſt, 


was nor ſhall be, vaine imaginations, fantaſies of 
Philoſophers, to occupy the time, and to exerciſe 
their wits: but as England ſtandeth, and is gouerned 
at this day the eight and twenty of March, Anno 
1565, in the ſeventh yeere of the Raigne and Ad- 
miniſtration thereof by the moſt religious, vertuous, 
and noble Queene Elizabeth, daughter to King 
* Henrie the eighth, and in the one and fiftieth yeere 
of mine age, when I was Embaſſadour for her Ma- 
« jeſty in the Court of France, the ſcepter whereof at 
* that time the noble Prince of great hope Charles 
* Maximilian did hold, having then raigned foure 
© yeeres.” This work is divided into three books. 
The 1& treats of the diverſities of Commonwealths, or 
Governments ; of the King, and the ſeveral ranks and 
orders of men. The 2d of the Laws of this realm in 
general ; and of the Parliament, and Courts of Juſtice, 
&c. And the 3d of Appeals, Courts of Starre-Cham- 
ber, Wards and Liveries, Dutchy-Court, Court of Re- 
queſts ; of wives and children ; Ecclefiaſtical Court, 
&c. It was firſt publiſhed in 1584, 4to, and again in 
1621, 4to. in the old black Gothick character: and 

ain in 1624, and 1635, 12mo. He wrote it in La- 
tin, as well as Engliſh ; and it is compriſed in one of 
the Volumes of the Reſpublice. 

[L] About this time, he was engaged in a projet for 
tran/muting iron into copper.) Being of a working brain, 
and a philoſophical head, he engaged into a project of 
Alchimy, hoping to tranſmute iron into copper. Into 
this char le, but, as was hoped gainful buſineſs, he 
brought tary Cecil, who had alſo a philoſophical 
genius, the Ear] of Leiceſter, Sir Hum Gilbert, 
and others. The firſt occaſion of this buſineſs was 
from one Medley, who had by vitriol changed iron in- 
to true co at Sir Thomas Smith's houſe at London, 
and after at his houſe in Eſſex. But this was too coſt- 

„ as Sir Thomas ſaw, to reap any benefit from it. 

refore he propoſed to find out here in England the 
frimum Ea, Vitrioli, and therewith to do the fame 


Medley ſhould be employed in this buſineſs, at the 
charge of the two others, till by the profit he ſhould 
reap from the thing found out he might bear his pro- 
portion. The place where this was to be attempted, 
in the i ight, or at Pool, or elſewhere. 
TEE ELS firſt tryal 
ie plenty of " 
ir Humfrey 1011. a piece, fas the buying of 
Is and neceflaries. They removed to Pool, dak 
this Eus of vitriol to be there, and took a leaſe of 
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memorable 


baſſador to France in 1572, and a quarrel then hap- 
pening between Medley and Sir Humfrey (and Medley, 
gone to Ireland, bei 
buſineſs lay aſleep for ſome time. But Sir Thomas re- 
vived it at his return; tho' he found arrears of rent, 
and wages due to workmen, &c. to the amount of 
200 |. and no copper nor any crocus of copper made. 
About December 1574, he perſuaded the Lord Trea- 
ſurer Burghley, and the Earl of Leiceſter, to enter into 
the Society ; which they did, after due examination, 
and depoſited each 100 l. towards carrying on the bu- 
fineſs. Medley was now removed to Angleſey, where 
was proper fuel, earth, and water, ſufficient to do it 
for ever, or at leaſt for a very long time. The things 
he undertook to do, were theſe: To make of raw 
iron good copper, and of the ſame weight and pro- 
portion, abating one part in fix; as 600 tun of iron 
ſhould by boyling make 500 tun of perſect copper. 
The liquor wherein the iron was boyled, to make cop- 
and allom ready for the merchant : which, keep- 
ing the price they then bore, ſhould, of the liquor 
E 500 tun of n worth 10000 1. that is, 
r every tun 20001 There a ing a 
bability of ſaccefs in the ondereakil 4 81 Thomas 
got a patent ſigned, in January 1574, for the Society, 
which was therein ſtyled, * The Society of the new 
Art.“ But, after many delays and diſappointments, 
all the hopes and proſpects of great Gains vaniſhed 
into ſmoke. Sir Thomas ſmarted in his porſe for his 
chymical covetonſneſs ; Gilbert ſeems to have been 
impoveriſhed by it; and Medley was beggered : the 
common end of moſt alchymiſts, and projectors (22). 
M] Having obtained ——a grant of a rich parcel 
of land called the Artes in Ireland, he ſent a colony 
thither, &c.] This is a rich and pleaſant country, or 
peninſula, on the eaſtern coaſt of Ulſter, and of conſi- 
derable extent, lying well for trade by ſea. It was 
formerly the eſtate of the Savages, an Englith family ; 
one of which is famous for that ſtout and witty ſaying, 
© That he would not rely upon a caſtle of ſtones, but 
© a caftle of bones, meaning his own body. After 


wards the O-Neals took it out of their hands; büt 


they being attainted of treaſon, Sir Thomas got a 
grant of that diſtri from Queen Elizabeth (23) : 
whereby he was to be Lieutenant-general there for 
war, and for the diſtribution of lands, orders, and 
laws in the matters pertaining thereunto. In a word, 
to obtain and govern the country to be won, follow- 
ing inſtructions and orders to him to be directed from 
the Queen and her council; and this for the firſt ſeven 
-years.. Afterwards the government of the country to 
return to fuch officers as the cuſtoits and ſaws bf Eng- 
Var did except the Queen ſhould think him 

thy to be appointed Governor thereof, + x» by 


feohtier-coithtty. The right to 
Rb Hades; 4Hhe 


7, be unt 
| May 1568, he made intereſt for. 
the place of Chancellor of the Dutchy vacant by the death of Sir Ambroſe Cave: but he 


Vexed, it may be ſuppoſed, at this 


His Inſtruftions are printed in the 164. 


reported to be run away) the . 


Vol. II. 


(x) Annals, b. 
47, 43, ½ %g, 
oo 105, 144, 


Life, p. 141= 
156. and 

Compleat Am- 
baſſador, p. 156 
—1 59, 166— 
172, 180, 191 
—211, 


(9) P. 154, 4. 


(24) Camd 
tannia, ibid 


Lite, 2» ab 
p. 176, &c 


(35) L, 
176—'33. 
, 


124+ 


(26) Hiſt, 
Univerhfitie 
Cambridge 
144 


(22) Life, &. 
2. 1331 


(23) Camden 


Bi itannia, 


140. 


good 


wi 
the glands of his mouth and throat ; w 
and waſting condition all that year, 
of his melanchol 


y in looking 


Theydon-Mount, in which 


and a rent-charge of 12 J. 75s. 4d. 


er his ſoldiers throughout the ſame country, and 
to diſpoſe of them the frontiers, as he ſhould ſee 
cauſe for the better defence of the country. His na- 
tural, and only, fon Thomas Smith was joxned with 
him in the t; and, under his conduct, he ſent 
a colony thither, which did good ſervice 


ing intercepted, in the beginning of the year 1573, by 
a wild Iriſhman, was thrown alive to the dogs, 

deftroyed (24). The ſettling of this colony coſt Sir 

Thomas above 10000 1. without his reaping any be- 

neſit from it. After his death the Ardes were loſt to 

his heirs, being begged of King James I. by ſome of 

a his Scottiſh favourites, particularly one Hamilton. 

(35! — dd And in vain did Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Smith 

sf petition the crown, after the Reſtoration, and the Re- 

124+ volution, for the recovery of ſo valuable an eſtate (25). 

[VI He procured an Ad of Parliament for the univer- 

tie of Oxford and Cambridge, and the two colleges of 

Eaton and Winchefler ; importing, that in all college · lea 

ſes, a third part at leaſt of the old rent ſbould be reſerved 

and paid in corn.) This is further explained in the act, 

thus. © To be delivered yearly upon days prefixed 

at the ſaid colleges, &c. And for default thereof to 

pay the ſaid Colleges in ready money at the election 

* of the ſaid Leaſees, after the rate as the beſt wheat 

and malt in the market of Cambridge, and in the 

* market of Oxford, and of Wincheſter and Windſor, 

* for the rents that were to be paid to the uſe of the 

* Houſes there, were, or ſhould be, fold the next mar- 

* ket-day before the ſaid rent ſhould be due, without 

(26) Hift. of the * fraud or deceit. T. Fuller faith (26), that © Sir Tho- 

Univerftie of mas Smith was the chief procurer of the paſſing of this 

Cambridge, P. aft, and is faid by ſome to have ſurprized the Houſe 

[of Commons] therein, where many could not conceive 

how this would be at all profitable to the Colledge, 

but ſtill the ſame on the point, whether they had it in 

money, Or wares, But the politick Knight took the 

advantage of the preſent cheap year, knowing there- 

after grain would grow dearer, mankinde daily multi- 

plying, and licence being lately legally given for tranſ- 

portation. At this day, much emolument redowndeth 

to the antient Colledges in each Univerfity by the paſ- 

fing of this AQ, ſo that though their Rents ſtand ſtill, 

their Revenues doe increaſe.” 


2 } Camd. Bri- 
— ibid. and 
Lite, a5 bave, 
p« 156, Kc 


, Viz. 
of a Soldier at Rome. 
eral others written 


him 


n 
dich having 
and part of the next, put an end to his liſe on the 
12th of Auguſt 1577, in the 63d year of his age. During his lingring illneſs, he diverted 
over his papers and manuſeri 
of which an account is given below. He was buried in the chancel of the church of 
pariſh Hill-hall ſtands: and a handſome monument was 
erected to his memory [ P]. By his will he gave all his Latin and 3 
college in Cambridge, the place of his education; with a great globe of his own ing: 


1 — one 
Sarleboy, and other Iriſh rebels. But Mr Smith be- Strype mad 


by own 


the rate of ſix ſhillings and 
-rate of five ſhillings the quarter, 
afflicted with a violent defluxion upon 
kept him in a decaying, conſumptive, 


t at 
be 


[O], of ſome 


2]. Notice is taken below, of the ſeveral pieces of 
his own compoſition [R]. Sir Thomas Smith was of a fair ſanguine complexion ; and had 


a calm 


* in his letter dated April 22d, 8 to look out the 
* Book, eſpecially the Tables. His Lordſhip having 
found the book and Tables among his papers, ſent 
them to Sir Thomas. Mr Camden, in his Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth, calls this Treatiſe an exat commen- 
tary, worth publiſhing (27). 
e great enquiry after the compleat Book 


The induſtrious Mr (*7) Aanal. E- 


Ab. ad ann. 


but without ſucceſs: at length he met with Sir The- 


mas”'s rude draught of it, in ſeveral Tables of his own 


hand-writing ; of which he hath publiſhed a true ex 8 4 
tract, at the end of his Life of Sir Thomas Smith be, V. g. 1d. 
&c. 


(28). 
97 And a handſome monument was erected to his me- 
mor y.] At the top of it is this Engliſh Stanza 


What Earth, or Sea, or Skies contain, 
What creatures in them be, 

My mind did ſeek to know; 

My foul the heavens continuallie. 


The reſt of his Epitaph is in Latin, and ſo much 
of it as contains his character, is in theſe words. 
Juris civilis ſupremo titulo etiammum adoleſcens inſignitus ; 
Orator, Mathematicus, Philoſophus excellentiſſimus ; Lin- 

Latine, Grace, Hebraice, Gallice etiam & 


guarum 
Italicæ callentiſſimus : Proborum & ingenioſorum hominum 


Fautor eximius ; Plurimis commodans, Nemini noccns ; 46 
2 ulciſcendis alieniſſimus : Denique Sapientia, Pietate, 

egritate infignis : Et in omni Vita, ſeu æger ſeu va- 
lens, intrepidus mori. i. e. * Adorned with the de- 
« gree of Doctor of the Civil Law, when he was but 
very young; A moſt excellent Orator, Mathemati- 
© cian, and Philoſopher : Well ſkill'd in the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, and Italian languages: A 
great favourer of good and ingenious men ; Lending 
to many, hurting none ; Free from all inclination to 
Revenge : In a word, remarkable for Wiſdom, Piety, 
and Integrity : And all his life, whether well or ill, 


not afraid to dye. 

[2] 4nd a nc of twelve pounds ſeven Hil- 
lings and four pence.) Payable out of the maner of 
Overſton in Northamptonſhire. Which he appointed 
to be thus diſpoſed of ; viz. Four pounds for a Lecture 
in Arithmetick : Three pounds for a Geometry-Lec- 
ture: Four pounds ſeven ſhillings and four pence for 
two Scholarſhips ; dizeQing, that his own relations, or 
the Scholars from Walden-School, ceteris pgribus, 
ſhould be made his Scholars before any others : And 
the Twenty ſhillings remaining, for a yearly comme- 


moratian (29). 
is talen f the ſeveral pieces of his 


29) 
[R] Netice 
im.] Beſides his two Treatiſes, De red 
& emendata Lingue Grace Pronunciatiane ; and, of 
© the correct Writing and Pronouncing the Engliſh 
:* as alſo his book Of the Commonwealth 
* mentioned above in Notes [O] and 
[E] —— be wrote, four Oratiens, for and againit 
Queen Elizabeth's 
mus, or Wedſpite, his Oration for the Queen's ſinglo 
Life. 2. Philoxenus, 2 his W — 
the Queen's marrying with a Stranger. 3. 
Oration the fame ſubject. 4. Axenizs, or Home- 


: friend, — for the Queen's Majeſty's Marry - 


ing with an ih Nobleman, rather than aoy ſo- 
reign Prince. Fulihed inthe Appendix 10 Sur Tho: 
mas 


(29) Life, &c, 


5. 224. 


marriage ; thus intituled, 1. 44 


in the parlour at 
him wich a 
on his head, and in a Civilian's gown ; a great ruby - ring upon his fore- finger, with a 

curious ſeal; (which ring is till preſerved in the family,) laying one of his hands 

(=) Life, e. a» a globe (z). Mr Strype informs us, that he was one of the beſt ſcholars of his age z a 
dE admirer of the Platonick Philoſophy z a good Phy fician and Chymiſt z an excellent 
athematician, Aſtronomer, and Arithmetician z a- cunning Politician z maſter of the 
Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and Engliſh languages; a great Hiſtorian, eſpecially 
in the Roman Hiſtory z a compleat Orator; well ſkilled in architecture, gardening, &c. 
And, as to his Virtuous accompliſhments ; he was a fincere Proteſtant ; exemplary, for 
Truth and Integrity, for an inviolable love to Juſtice and Upri a moſt 
able Faithfulneſs and Zeal to the concerns of his and country. His life and man- 
ners were unreprovable ; he was of a grave and yet obliging behaviour ; a perfect ſtranger 
to the too common practices of Courts, Fraud and Falſchood, Flattery and Treachery, 
Vice and Debauchery. He was likewiſe of a reſolute and active mind; and of univerſal 
nen, Charity and Benevolence towards all mankind (2). He had two wives ; the firſt was, 
Elizabeth daughter of William Karkek, or Carkyke, of London, Gent. and the ſecond, 
Philippa, widow of Sir John Hamden : but leaving no ifſue by either of them, and his 
| natural ſon being killed in Ireland as is above related, his eſtates deſcended to his brother 
(b) Life, by = George's ſon, Sir William Smith, who dyed in 1626, and whoſe poſterity have enjoyed 


roof 244436. them ever ſince (5). 


= 


(30) No. III. rmas's Life, by Mr Strype (30). — Several of his * is a Book printed in 168;. which ſome make him 
p. 7, &c. Letters to the Lord Burleigh, and Sir Francis Wal- * the Author of, namely, The Authority, Form, and 
(31) P 66, fingham, are printed in the Compleat Ambaſſador, &c. * Manner of holding Parliaments.” Bat, upon inſpec- 
— — (31). — One of hjs Letters to Roger Aſcham, is tion, it appears only to be the ſecond and third C 


236, 236, 252, printed among that learned and polite Writer's (32): ters of the ſecond book of his Commonwealth of Eng- 


253, 292, 274, who frequently makes mention of him in the moſt ob- lad prefixed to a little book, intit'led, Arcana Par- 


232, 299, 31%, liging and reſpe&ful terms. Great many of his /iamentaria: or Precedents concerning Elections, 
— 3*+, 33% Diſpatches and Letters are preſerved in the Paper-Of- Proceedings, Privileges, and Puniſhments in Parlia- 
oo? fice : and ſome of his MSS. are diſperſed, and remain ment.“ Lond. 1685. 12mo. C 


(32) Edit. Oxon. ; . 0 
1703, p. 423. in private hands. —— Mr Strype fays, that there 


SMITH [Tromas], a learned Engliſh Divine, and author of ſeveral books, in the 

beginning of this century, and part of the laſt, was the ſon of Mr John Smith of All- 

(«) Wood, Ath- hallows Barking, London (a), and born in that pariſh June 3, 1638 [A]. In the year 

IL. col. 1020, 1657, he was admitted Battler of Queen's- college in Oxford, and ſoon after Clerk of the 

ſame. Having taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts March 15, 1660 [B], and that of 

(#) Leen, Fad, Maſter October 13, 1663 (5), he was choſen, in 1663, Maſter of the free-ſchool adjoin- 

127, 1:1. ing to Magdalen-college: and, in 1666, he was made perpetual Fellow of that college. 

He was then remarkable. for his great ſkill in the oriental languages [C J. In Auguſt 

1668, he went as Chaplain to Sir Daniel Harvey, Embaſſador to Conſtantinople [D], 

and returned thence in 1671. Five years after he travelled into France; and, after a 

| ſhort ſlay there, became Chaplain to Sir Joſeph Williamſon, one of the Principal Secre- 

te) Wood, Ath. taries of State, with whom he continued many years, and was very ſerviceable to him, 
as but at length was diſmiſſed without any preferment, or reward (c). He took the d 
(4) Lem, Fat, of Bachelor of Divinity, October 29, 1671 (4). In 1677, he was ſollicited by Bi 

Val. Il. col. 19% Pearſon, Biſhop Fell, and Dr Lloyd then Dean of Bangor and afterwards ſucceſſively 

Biſhop of St Aſaph and Worceſter, and others; to return into the Eaſt by the way of 

Venice, in order to collect antient Manuſcripts, eſpecially of the Greek Fathers [E]; — 


{1) No. v. p. [4] A born in that pariſh, Tune 3, 1638.] The [EJ In 1677, he was ſollicited — 0 returs 
296. time of his birth he expreſaly mentions in a letter to into the Ea, by the way of Venice, in order to colle# 
wad. nn Mr Hearne, publiſhed by the latter in the Appendix antient Manuſcripts, eſpecially of the Greek Fathers } 
fu). ante, and tO his Collefion of curious Diſcourſes (1). See alſo He hath given an account of that Propoſal, in a 
Vol. V. p. 138. Mr Hearne's edition of Leland's Itinerary (2). Latin Letter to Mr Hearne ; iſhed by the latter 
(3) Having taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in the Appendix to John of Glaſtonbury's Chronicle 
March 15, 1660.) He was recommended to the (7), an extract of which is as follows: 

Chancellor of the univerfity, by Dr Barlow the Provoſt | 
| of his college, for his progreſs in learni 

8» 


* Viris plurimum reverendis et doctiſſimis, D. Joanni 
Felle, Epiſcopo Oxonienſi, et P. Gai lion Liaydio, 


) Wood, F for the want of two terms, which was according! 
A wy done (3). F * defiderantur, recuperandi, i i lacem 
| & reconditis receſſibus, fi forte ibi occulerentur, 
* afſerendi zelo, amore, et defiderio incenſfis, apud 
© hoſce preclariflimos Triumviros de idoneo homine in 


(6) vd. 1. of wrote a journal of his voyage, 
the Evo edition, the Philoſophical Tranſactions (5). 
. 21, Sc. and — 5 
of the ſolio edit. 
2. 17, 13. 


far beyond ——D. Prarforus——confilio communicato 


0 Fir oe, 


(8) Apper 
Johannis 
iratris Gl; 
nienbs Cl 
Vol. II. | 
Ke. 
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ig $ N I T 
the dangers of the voyage, and other conſiderations, 
advantageous propoſal (e). Having already given the world ſome 
ſize learning [F he publiſhed, in 1678, Remarks upon the 
Government of the Turks: with a Survey of the Seven C 
in 1680, An Account of the Greek Church [H]; as 


enfis Chronica, 


Fir oe, 


Appendix ad 
Johannis Con- 
iratris Glaſto- 
nienbs Chronica, 


8. Irenzi adverſus bereſes 3 Origenem, 


* preſertim weg, alioſque quamplurimos in- 
* corruptz antiquitatis libros, ex quibus i rei 
Chriſtiane lumen eſſet affulſurum, illic adhuc latere, 
idque quidem verifimillimum videri antea ſuggeſſe- 
ram. Ita autem de me bene ſentiebant, quaſi huic 
negotio qualiquali modo præſtando non plane impar 
fuiſſem, me, tunc temporis ſacro munere ſacellani 
apud D. J. W. [illiamſon] alterum è primariis, 
uti pro more vulgari loquimur, Stati, Secretariis 
fungentem, propoſitis lautis conditionibus, amploque 
* commeatu, invitarunt, ut Conſtantinopolim, unde 
ante ſexennium redieram, remigrare vellem, fi ex 
« Venetiis compendiofiorem viam verſus montem 
* Athon, adſcito in ſocium itineris aliquo Græco 
ſacerdote, ingredi non liceret : deinde ut ad cele- 
« briores Aſiæ Minoris urbes, puta Smyrnam, Nicæam, 
© Nicomediam, et Ancyram, et denique in Ægyptum, 
tanquam hujus peregrinationis metam, me conferrem, 
Græcos codices ſupradictos, alioſque ſupparis ævi, fi 
qui occurriſſent, inſpecturus, aſſignatis duobus tri- 
buſve pro mora extra patriam annis : interim ſe om- 
nia fidei, induſtriæ, prudentiz, imo et arbitrio meo 
relicturos lubentes profitentur. Sed in hac re graviſ- 
ſi ma maximique momenti nihil “ erat ſubito et temere 
ſtatuendum videbatur : imo longa et matura delibera- 
tione opus erat. Stimulabant quidem ab una parte 
de re Chriſtiana et literaria bene merendi deſiderium; 
virorum clariſhmorum, qui mihi optime volebant, 
conſilia et ſuaſiones ; et inſita quzdam regiones, qua: 
olim levi pede præterieram, iterum viſendi, tum in 
novas, aliaſque longinquiores, penetrandi curioſitas: 
Sed ab altera parte multa interceſſere, quæ fingulas 
circumſtantias ſedatiori animo perpendentem ab hoc 
incepto dimoverunt : cujuſmodi erant, certa, in quz 
me conjecturus eſſem, pericula ; incommoda, eaque 
fere innumera, quaſi incluQabiliter ſubeunda, quibus 
ſuſtinendis, an vires ſuppeterent, plane animo dubius 
hererem ; diſcrimen, idque non vanum, fi qua zgri- 
tudine fatiſcerem, mortis vix evitandz, contra quam 
nulla ex arte medica remedia in media iſta barbarie, 
quacum mihi confligendum erat, peti poſſent; juſta 
potiundæ cujuſpiam Eceleſiaſticæ dignitatis, qua me 
lactabat vir ille ampliſſimus, cui, neglectis aliorum 
patrociniis, me totum dederam, et ad quam, poſt ha- 
bito omni illicito indebitoque ambitu, aſpirare fas 
erat, exſpectatio; importunæ Propinquorum preces, 
ne me, qui tot pericula tam mari quam terra ex ſum- 
ma divina benignitate ægre evaſiſſem, in extremum 
diſcrimen iterum darem præcipitem; maxime vero 
viri optimi et ſapientiſſimi D. P. W. cujus conſulta et 
reſponſa, tanquam oracula, reverebar, objurgationes, 
imò et exprobrationes, quod tam facilem patientem- 
que aurem iſtiuſmodi blandis compellationibus adhi- 
buerim : hæc omnia meditantem plane abſterruerunt, 
magnumque ad deprimendam lancem, in zquilibrio 
pendentem, momentum et pondus attulerunt, ne 
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others. 

F] Having already given the world ſome monuments 
of 1 — 7 He publiſhed, I. Dratriba de 
Chaldaicis Paraphraſtis, eorumgque wer fionibus, ex utraque 
Talmude & ſcriptis Rabbinorum concinnata. Oxon. 
1662, 8vo. i. e. A Diſſertation upon the Chaldee 
Paraphraſts, and their verſions, taken from both Tal- 
muds, and the writings of the Rabbins. II. Syntagma 
de Druidum Moribus ac Inftitutis. Lond. 1664. 8vo. 
i. e. A Treatiſe concerning the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Druids. III. Sermons. 1. A Sermon preached 
before the Company of Merchants grading into the 
Levant, at St Olave's Hart-ftreet in London, June 2, 
1668, on 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. Lond. 1668, 4to. 2. A 
Sermon of the Credibility of the Myſteries of the 
Chriſtian Religion, preached before a learned audience, 
on 1 Tim. iii. the former part.of the 16th verſe. To 
which is added, An Appendix containing a Diſſerta- 
tion about the Authenticalneſs of that famous Text in 
St John's firſt Epiſtle, [Chap. v. 7.] Lond. 1675, 4to. 
And, to bring in one view all the Sermons made 
public by him; he publiſhed, 3. A Sermon concern- 
ing the Doctrine, Unity, and Profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
Faith, preached in St Mary's Church in Oxford, on 
Epheſ. iv. 5 To which is added An Appendix con- 
cerning the Apoſtles Creed. Lond. 1682. 4to. 4. A 
Sermon about frequent Communion, preached before 
the Univerſity of Oxford, Aug. 17, 1679, on 1 Cor. 
xi. 26. Lond. 1685, 4to. IV. De Canfis & Remediis 
Diſ/idiorum que orbem Chriſtianum hodie affligunt, exer- 
citatio Theologica in Rom. cap. iv. ver. 19. Oxon. 1675. 
4to. Printed afterwards among his Miſcellanca, men- 
tioned below : And tranſlated by him into Engliſh, 
under this title, A Pacific Diſcourſe : or, the Cauſes 
* and Remedies of the Differences about Religion, 
* which diſtract the Peace of Chriſtendom.” Lond. 
1688, 4to. | 

[G] Remarks upon the Manners, Religion, and Govern- 
ment of the Turks, Ic. ] This book he wrote firſt in La- 
tin, and publiſhed it in two Letters; with this title, V. 
Epiſflole dus, quarum altera de Moribus & Inflitutis 
Turcarum agit, altera Septem Aſiæ Eccleſiarum notitiam 
continet. Oxon. 1672, 8 ro. Afﬀterwards he added two 
Letters more, and made the title thus, Epiffolz guatuor, 

m duce de Moribus ac Iuſtitutis Turcarum agunt ; 
duce Septem Aſfiæ Ecclefiarum & Conſtantinopoleos notitiam 
continent. Oxon. 1674, 8vo. And underſtanding that 
a perſon was about tranſlating them into Engliſh, he 
was neceſſitated to do it himſeif, with ſome few en- 
largements (9). The title of his book thus tranſlated, 
is, Remarks upon the Manners, Religion and Go- 
* vernment of the Turks. Together with a Survey of 
the Seven Churches of Aſia, as they now lye in their 


Val, 11 huic honorifice legationi ſuſcipiendæ conſentirem * ruines : And a brief Deſcription of Conſtantinople.” 
. 7% — (8), Lond. 1678, 8vo. It is very entertaining, and he has 
The ſubſtance of this relation is. That it was pro- inſerted ſeveral Greek Inſcriptions in his of the 


poſed, he ſhould vifit mount Athos, accompanied with 
a Greek Prieſt ; and thence proceed into Afia-Minor, 
to Smyrna, Nicza, Nicomedia, Ancyra, and into 
Egypt; in order to find out the two entire Epiſtles of 
— e the Collection of St Ignatius“ 

piſtles e by Polycarp, Polycarp's Epiſtle to the 
Philippians, 44 —·˖[iͥ1V — Hiſtory, the 
Greek original of Irenzus againſt Herefies, ſeveral 
— of Origen, eſpecially his treatiſe concerning 


Seven Churches of Aſia. | 

CI And in 1680, An Account of the Greek Church. 
This alſo was written at firſt by bim in Latin, 

bliſhed under this title, VI. De Grace Ecclefie 

ere Statu. Oxon. 1676, vo. Reprinted, with 
additions and corre&ions, at London 1678, 8vo. 
There was inſerted, at the end, An Account of the 
State of the Greek Church, under Cyrillus Lucaris 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, with a Relation of his 


rinciples, xc. But the difficulties and d of the ſufferings and death: and Matutinus, taken 
voyage, among barbarous nations, who had no phy- from Alexandrian MS. Gr. and Lat. He tranſ- 
ficians if he ſhould have fallen ill ; the diſcouragements lated it afterwards himſelf into „ and intitled it, 


and perſuaſions of his friends and relations; and the 
Juſt expectation he had of t from his 
patron Sir Joſeph Williamſon, prevailed upon him not 
to accept of this advanta offer: tho' he was well 
diſpoſed to ſerve in that reſpect the Chriſtian world. 
— What he did not think fit to undertake, was af- 
terwards effected by the late learned Archbiſhop 
Wake ; who kept a Grecian Gentleman in pay, to 
V OL. VI. No. CCCXI. 


* An Account of the Greek Ch as to its Doctrine 
and Rites of Worſhip : with ſeveral Hiſtorical Re- 
* marks interſperſed, relating thereunto. To which 
© is added, an account of the State of the Greek 
Church, under Cyrillus Lucaris Patriarch of Conſtan- 
* tinople, with a Relation of his Sufferings and Death. 
Lond. 1680, 8vo. In the Preface he obſerves, * that 
you will here clearly ſee, with what great difficulties 

41 L * the 


Vol. Il. p. 470, 
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(9) See his Prev 
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(f) Set above 
the 


at on; . 


I. In 1679, it vas deſigned that be ſhould be employed, in tranſcribing and publiſhi 


[Sir Tno as] teward, as King Charles II. had promiſed, a Prebend of Weſtminſter, or Canonry of 
Windſor z but that good deſign came to nothing (g). He proceeded Doctor in Divinity 
hene. June the 22d, 1683 (); and, on the 20th of December 1684, was preſented by the Pre- 
io ſident and Fellows of his college to the Rectory of Stanlake in Oxfordſhire; which not 
5) 1555, Fai liking, he reſigned within a month (i). In 1687, when King James II. was endeavourin 
ol. II. col.221, to compel Magdalen-college, in an arbitrary manner, to admit Antony Farmer for their 
. Preſident: our author and Captain Bagſhaw, two of the Fellows, preſented, April the 
* 10th, a petition to the Earl of Sunderland Preſident of the Council, wherein the college 
— and watry did humbly beſeech his Majeſty, either to leave them to a free election, or to recommend 
228 a qualified perſon. To which the only anſwer was, That his Majeſty having ſent his 
letter to the college, expected to be obeyed. Whereupon Dr Thomas Smith, with 
Dr Fairfax and Dr Pudſey, were for preſenting a ſecond addreſs to his Majeſty, before 
they proceeded to the election. And on the 16th of November, Dr Smith, and Mr Cher- 
(4) An impartial nock, were the only two Fellows, that ſubmitted to the authority of the royal Commiſ- 
Relation »f the fjoners and Viſitors of the college, and acknowledged the juſtice of their proceedings. 
ings again st With whoſe behaviour therefore King James II. was ſo well ſatisfied, that they remained 
Mary Mazdalen unmoleſted, when the reſt of the Fellows were deprived (c). In January 1687-8, Dr Smith 
Printed in 1688, Was preſented to the Prebend, or Church, of Heyteſbury in Wiltſhire, by Dr Thomas Pierce 
4:9. % Dean of Sarum, Notwithſtanding his compliance hitherto with the Court, he would not 
3% 37 3% facrifice his Religion to them; for, in Auguſt 1688, he was deprived of his Fellowſhip 
(/) Wood, Ath. by Bonaventure Gifford, the Popiſh Preſident of Magdalen-college, becauſe he refuſed to 
we topra, live there with the new ſer of Popiſh Fellows, being then ſenior Burſar. He was reſtored 


is Fellowſhip, in the October following. But he loft it again July 25, 1692, as well 
3 to his Fellowſhip, in the October following ut he it again July 25, 1692, as we 
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= the Alexandrian Manuſcript of the Greek Bible, in the Royal Library (f), and to have for ba 


ad Cata'ogum 
Librorum MSS, 
Bibliothecæ Cot- 
tonianz, 


as his preferment at Heyteſbury, becauſe he would not take the oaths ro King William 
and Queen Mary (/). From that time, he lived chiefly in Sir John Cotton's family (m), 
in a ſtudious and retired manner, and employed himſelf in publiſhing ſeveral books [X]. 


the poor Eaſtern Chriſtians ſtruggle ; againſt what 
mighty oppolition they ſtill maintain the profeſſion of 
Chriftianity ; and how the croſs of Chriſt triumphs, 
notwithſtanding the cruel mockings and inſultings of 
the profeſt enemies of it; though it muſt be moſt 
ſadly confeſſed, that ſeveral corruptions and errours 
in point of doctrine and ſuperſtitious rites and prac- 
tices in worſhip have crept in among them, to the 
eat diſad vantage, ſcandal, and diſhonour of our 
ly Religion, which is hereby continually expoſed 
to the cenſure and contempt of the Mahometans, 
who, dull and ſtupid as they are, do not pretend to 
examine the grounds and reaſons of the Chriſtian be- 
lief, but judge of the whole by ſuch odd phantaſtick 
miſrepreſentations, and fortify their old prejudices 
every day more and more with freſh matter of diſlike. 
Though it is manifeſt to all, who underſtand 
antiquity, how much the preſent Greeks have in ſe- 
veral Points of Doctrine varied from the belief of 
their anceſtours, and have corrupted the ſimplicity 
and purity of Religion by a mixture of odd Opinions 
and Fancies, they pretend notwithſtanding, that 
their Tenents are agreeable to the Fathers, and that 
they follow the Traditions of the ancient Church. 
But without looking back much beyond this laſt 
century, whoever will compare the anſwers of the 
Patriarch Jeremias to the letters of the Divines of 
Wittenberg in the year 1576, with their Confeſſion 
of Faith publiſhed in the year 1662, and with the 
Bethleemitick Synod held in the year 1671, will find 
ſuch a vaſt difference between the modeſty of that 
Patriarch, and their bold determinations, as will en- 
« cline any ſober and conſidering man to believe, that 
they have of late more than ever been wrought upon 
* by the (ly artifices and inſinuations and under-hand 
dealing of the ſubtile emiſſaries of Rome, who watch 
* continually over the poor Greeks, and take advan- 
tage of their Poverty and Diſtreſs to bring them to a 
* further compliance, and in time, to a downright 
jecti viz. to the Church of Rome.] 


of the Eaſtern Church with the Reſormed Churches 
of Chriſtendome. This drew upon him the indigna- 
* tion of Urban the eighth, then Pope, and the Con- 


He 


tion of Cardinals de propaganda Fide, as they 
peak at Rome, who knew no good could be done, 
while he fate upon the Patriarchall throne. Ard 
therefore finding, after ſeveral attempts to bring him 
over by fair means to relinquiſh his pretenſions, that 
he was too ſtout and too honeſt to ſubmit to their 
overtures and propoſals, they made uſe of ſeveral 
evil arts to dethrone him; and in order thereunto 
blackened and defamed him with a thouſand calum- 
nies, and purſued him with unwearied diligence 
and malice, and never deſiſted till they had got him 
* ſtrangled.” a 

II 4s alſo ſome other pieces ſoon after.) Namely, 
VII. A Voyage from England to Conftantinople.” 
Printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (10). VIII (io) No 25, 
* Hiſtorical Obſervations relating to Conſtantinople.” P: 3*7+ 
Printed in the ſame Tranſactions (11). IX. An Oo No 10. 
Account of Pruſa in Bichynia; and the Obſervations ,, 3; 3. Oden 
in Turky continued. Printed in the ſame Tranſac- 1683. 
tions (12). X. Conjectures about Under-Currents in | o 
the Downs, at the Sureights of Gibraltar's mouth, and ( 4. J 
in the Baltick. Printed in the ſame Tranſactions (13). 768; 4, 
XI. Miſcellanies ; Miſcallanca, in quibus continentur, 

1. Premonitio ad Leforem de Infantum Communione apud (3) No. 1%, 
Graces. 2. Defenſo Libri d. Grace Eccleſie Statu & 1% ul 
contra Objefiones Authoris Hiſtoria Critice, &c. 3. 

Brevis & Succinfta Narratio de witd, fiudiis, & mar- 

tyrio D. Cyrilli Lucaris, Patriarche Conſiantinop. 4. 

Commentatio de Hymnis matutinis & weſpertinis Græco- 

rum. 5. Exercitatio Theologica de cauſis remediiſque 

Diffediorum, &c. Lond. 1686, 8vo. Some of theſe 

had been printed before. See Note [FI XII. The 

* Life of St Mary Magdalene of Pazzi, a Carmelite 

* Nunn. Newly tranſlated out of Italian by the Reve- 

rend Father Leain de Sainte Scholaſtique, Provincial 
© of the Reformed Carmelites of Touraine. Printed at 

Paris 1670. And now done out of French : With 

a preface concerning the nature, cauſes, concomitants, and 

conſequences of Ecflacy and Rapture, and a brief diſcour/e 

added about diſcerning and trying the Spirits, whether 

they be of God. Lond. 1687, 4to. 

X] And employed himſelf in publiſbing feveral Books. 
After the Revolution, he publiſhed, XII. I.. Gu- 
lielmi Camdeni, et illufirium Virorum ad G. Camdenum 
Epiftole. Cum Appendice warii argumenti. Acceſſerunt 
Annalium regni Regis Jacobi I. Apparatus, et Commen- 
tarius de Antiquitate, Dignitate, & Officio Comitis Ma- 
reſcalli Anglia. Premittitur G. Camdeni Vita. Scrip- 
tore, Thoma Smitho, S. T. D. Eccleſie Anglicane 
Preſoytero. Lond. 1691, 4to. i. e. Letters to and from 
Mr Camden, with an Appendix. To which are __ 
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le) Dr Smith 
was deſcended of 
a \ounger branch 
at Knareſborouꝭ h 
in Yorkſhire, 
Blome's Britan- 
Qa. 


(1) Blome's Bri- 
— in the 
of gentry fr 
Yorkſhire 4 
urham z War 
durton's Book of 
Arms ; and Map 
of Lond N and 
Mitlleſex illu- 
firared, edit, 
1740, $vo, 
(2) Baron 
of England, un- 
Marwood. 


St Anne's Church. His writi 


Annals, or rather Memorials, of the of Ting 

[ And a Treatiſe of the Antiquity, ity, 
and Office of the Earl Marſhal of England. With 
verſes and epitaphs compoſed by Mr Camden. To 
the whole is prefixed Mr Camden's Life. XIV. Mi, 
cellanea, in quibus continentur Reſponſio ad nuperas D. Si- 
monii in libro ſuper fide Gr acorum de dogmate Tranſubftan- 
tionis cavillationes. Diſſertatio, in gud integritas illius 
celeberr. loci 1. Epiſt. S. Tobannis cap. 5. wer. 7. windi- 
catur. Defenſio ſuperioris Diſſertationis contra exceptiones 
D. Simonii in Critics Hiſtoria Nowi Teflam. Commen- 
tar. in 2 S. Petri. Lond. _ 4to. XV. Catalogus 
Librorum Manuſcriptorum Biblioth:ca Cottonianæ. Cui 
pr emittuntur Illuſtris viri, D. Roberti Cottoni, Equitis 
Aurati & Baronetti, Vita: et Bibliothece Cottoniane 
Hiſtoria & Synopfis. Scriptore Thoma Smitho, Eeclęſiæ 
Anglicans Preſbytero. Oxon. 1696. fol. But had this 
Catalogue of the Cottonian Library been more parti- 
cular than it is, it would have been much more uſeful ; 
as Mr D. Caſsley has ſhewn, in his Catalogue of the 
Royal Library. XVI. Inſeriptiones Grace Paluyreno- 
rum, cum Scholiis & annotationibus Edwardi Bernardi 
& Thome Smithi. Utrecht, 1698, 8vo. i. e. The 
Greek Inſcriptions at Palmyra, &c. XVII. Clariſimi 
ac d:Btiffimi Viri, Foannis Gravii, olim Aflronomie in 
Academia Oxonienfi Profeſſoris Saviliani, Vita: in qua 
de illius Studiis, Itineribus in [taliam, ad Conflantinopo- 
lim, & in Ag yptum ſuſceptis, et Libris editis ineditiſque, 
fu? difſeritur. Scriptore Thoma Smitho, &c. Lond. 
1699. 4to Reprinted afterwards in his Collection of 
Lives mentioned below. XVIII. Admodum Reverendi 
& dodiffimi Viri D. Roberti Huntingtoni, S. Theologie 
Doctoris, et Epiſcopi Rapotenſis, Epiftola. Præmittitur 
de ejuſdem D. Huntingtoni vita, ftudiis, peregrinationibus, 
& obitu 'YrournudTiov. i. e. The Letters, and Life, 
of Dr Robert Huntington, Biſhop of Raphoe. At the 
end of which is printed, Vita clariffimi & doctiſſimi Vi- 
ri, Edwardi Bernardi, S. Thealagiæ Deforis, et Aftro- 
nomiæ apud Oxonienſes Profeſſoris Saviliani. Subnectitur 
Veterum Mat bematicorum, Gracorum, Latinorum, & 
Arabum Synopfis. Callectore D. E. Bernardo. Lond. 
1704, 8vo. i. e. The life of Edward Bernard, D. D. 
Savillian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford. To which 
is ſubjoy ned a Synopſis of the antient Mathematicians 
by Dr Bernard. XIX. Vitæ quorundam eruditiſimorum 
et illuſt rium Virorum. Lond. 1707. The Lives of cer- 
tain very learned and illuſtrious Men. This Volume 
contains, The Lives of James Uſher, Archbiſhop of 
Armagh John Cofin, Biſhop of Durham; Henry 
Brigges, Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry in Oxford; 
John Bainbridge, and John Greaves, Savilian Profeſ- 
fors of Aſtronomy in Oxford; Peter Young, Preceptor 
to King James I ; Patrick Young, Library-keeper to 
King James, and King Charles the firſt; and John 
Dee, the mathematician. XX. Ignatii Epifloale. Ox- 
on. 170g, 4to. A new Edition of Ignatius's Epiſtles. 


He died at London May che 11th, 2570 (h, and was buried, two days in 
"gs ſufficiently manifeſt his aniverſal learning ; but bis ſtyle, 
eſpecialiy his Latin ſtyle, is ſomewhat intricate, and too full of long peri 
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XXT. He a correſpondence with Mr Tho. 
— S... 


1703, and April 1, 1710, no leſs than a hundred and 


fixty eight Letters; the laſt of which hath been pub- 


liſhed by Mr Hearne, in the Appendix to his Collection 
of Curious Diſcourſes (14), is as follows. 


*SIR, 

I yrite this to acknowledge the receipt of your 

© Letter of the 25. March. The Inſcription in it I do 
* not beleive to bee genuine (15) : but of this I am 
* not able to write more, 
* ſtinction of my right eye, and the weakneſs of my 
left: which forbids me to make uſe of it either in 
reading or writing for above four or five minutes at a 
time: which together with an inflammation in my 
other uſeleſſe eye gives mee extreme great paine, and 
c 33 that Lam Ar 
* kind © „to lye upon my bed a of the 
day. God grant 24 * 
© to his heavenly will. that now at lat there is 
like to bee a fatall interruption put to our correſpon- 
* dence, on my part at leaft: and therefore I would 
not have you give yourſelfe the trouble of writing to 
mee, til you heare from me firft, either by a ſhort 
© letter of my owne, or by the hand of a friend. In 
the midſt of all my paine and anguiſh, I thanke 
* God, I am not fick, and find no — of ap- 
« proaching death upon mee : yet conſidering my great 
© age, bake now 1 run out the threeſcore and 
© twelvth yeare of my life (for I was borne 3. June 
* 1638) I conclude I have not long to live, and that 
© there may bee ſome unforeſeen ſuddain change, 
© which may carry mee off, My Br. told mee this 
* weeke, that Mr Fiſher acquainted him, that his 
* kinſman, Dr Hudſon, would bee in London very 
«© ſpeedily. If fo, defire him to come and viſit mee: 
for I heartily defire to ſee him and diſcourſe with 
* him. I cannot hold out any longer. I conclude 
this, I feare my laſt, letter to you with mv prayers 
© to our gracious and mercifull God to bleſſe you 
with long life, vigorous healthe, and a perpetual 
© uſe of your eyes. Diſce mes exemplo. 


« I am, 
*SIR, 
* Your affectionate Friend, 
and humble Servant, 
Tho. Smith. 
C 


London, 1 April, 
1710. 


SMITH {Dr Jon], an orthodox Divine of diſtinguiſhed learning, in the latter end 
of the laſt and beginning of the preſent century, was deſcended of an ancient family [A] 
of his name, originally ſeated at Durham (a), and was the eldeſt ſon of William Smith, 


Clerk, Rector 


Lowther in Weftmoreland (b), by Elizabeth his wife, the fifth and 


by reaſon of the utter ex. \pionb printed 


(5) His father, 
our author's 
grandfather, 
Matthew Smith, 
was a Counſellor 


poſthumous daughter of Giles Wetherell, of Stockton near Durham [BJ. Our author du K 
was born at Lowther in 1659, on the tenth of November, and baptized the next day. 


As ſoon as he was fit to receive the rudiments of learning, his father took the 


pains him- 


ſelf of inſtructing him, and he had ſo happy a genius, that, in the fifth year of his age, 
he learned his Latin Grammar, and his Greek in the ninth. After which, by the unlucky 
advice of ſome friends, he was ſent to Bradford in Yorkſhire, to Mr Chriſtopher Neſſe, a 
leading man among the Preſbyterians; where he mis-ſpent two years, having forgot 


LA] Deſcended of an ancient family.) The firſt 
we meet with of this family, which is recorded in the 


Herald's office, is Thomas Smith, who lived in the 


reign of Henry VI. he behaved with great valour in 
that King's expedition to Scotland, and in one of his 
engagements with the Scots broke his ſword, which 
gave occaſion to him and ſome of his poſterity to aſ- 
ume for their creſt the broken falchion (i]. 

LI Daugbter of Giles Wetherell of Stockton.) She 
was alſo niece to Sir George Marwood, Bart, (2), and 


——_— — - fo ” a 


to Barbara Marwood, who married the of 
Toby Matthews, Archbiſhop of York ; families not 
only of good antiquity, but of confiderable repute for 


their learning (3). N. B. Robert Werherell, ſon of 

and of the abovementioned Giles, ſet- 
tled in Ireland, and was ſome time Mayor of Dablin, 
and ed of a eſtate there, his ſon Captain 
Wetherell was killed at the battle of Falkirk, January 
17, 1745 (4): 


[C] His 


fence of the 


(43) Thoreſby's 


Topography of 


(4) Ray's Hiſt, 
of the Rebellion 


in Scotland, p. 
252. in 12m0. 

His patron, Sir 
John Lowther, 
93 

alſo the ſame day. i 
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. almoſt all bis Grammar rules. This loſs, however, not without ſotne difficulty, 

was repaired by the care of Mr William Lancaſter, ſome time Provoſt of Queen's-college 
Oxford (c); but he going, by the recommendation of Mr Smith's father, with Sir John 


(e See a further 
mn, i= Lowther's ſon, afterwards Lord Viſcount Lonſdale, to Oxford, as his Preceptor, adviſed 


gentleman 
Nies Seatth, that this his young ſcholar ſhould be committed to the inſtruction of Mr Thomas Lawſon, 
by ſet a Quaker, but an excellent ſchoolmaſter#who grounded him well in the three 
(4) This was an learned languages (4). An early foundation of claſſical learning being thus laid, his father 
Quaker, and dd bad ſome thoughts now of ſending him to the univerſity, but which he could not for ſome 
— time determine. The nearneſa of the place, and the company of a young ſtudent who was 
contempt as that going thither, recommended Glaſgow in Scotland, and the day was fixed for the journey; 
eye, © but it proved ſo rainy and tempeſtuous a ſeaſon, that his father would not then venture 
him from home. Thus the deſign of a Scotch education being laid aſide , Queen's- 
d The family College in Oxford (where generally the youth of the two northern counties are admitted) 
a providential feerned to bid fair for him. He was therefore ſent for a ſhort time to Appleby-ſchool, 
Sed tees and Dr Thomas Smith, then Biſhop of Carliſle, as well as Archdeacon Muſgrave, who 
to which bis in- had been both Fellows of this college, promoted his going thither. But neither did this 
dnn pred d, ſcheme take effect ; for a neighbour telling his father, that he was ſending up two of his 
and became ſons to St John's-college Cambridge, he was at laſt prevailed on to yield to the great 
— deſire of his own ſon to go with them [C J. Accordingly our author was admitted in 
St John's-college, June 11, 1674 (e). From his firſt entrance, he was much eſteemed 
abe, for his learning, his ſtrict and exemplary life, and cloſe application to his ſtudies ; by 
under that col» Which means, he made ſo good a proficiency in the Sciences, that he more than equalled 
* moſt of his contemporaries. He took his degree in Arts at the regular times, and, being 
always deſtined for the Church, was ordained both Deacon and Prieſt by Dr Richard 
Stern, Archbiſhop of York, probably as ſoon as his age would permit. In the latter end 
of 1681, he was called to Durham by the Dean, Dr Denys Granville, who had a great 
regard for his family, and eſteemed him highly for his excellent endowments. He was 
firſt admitted a Minor Canon of that church, on the 20th of July, 1682, and on the 29th 
collar:d to the curacy of Croxdale ; and to the living of Witton-Gilbert, July 1, 1684. 
He went in 1686 to Madrid, by the recommendation of Dr Granville, Chaplain to his 
nephew Charles Lord Lanſdowne, afterwards Earl of Bath, on his Lorcſhip's being made 
Ambaſſador to the Court of Spain. He returned home ſoon after the Revolution : when 
he had the misfortune to loſe a curious collection of books, he had bought while abroad, 
which were caſt away in their paſſage by ſea, together with ſome ſermons he had taken no 
little pains to compoſe, by which he was obliged to go to work again. In 1694, Dr Crew 
[afterwards Lord Crew], Biſhop of Durham, who was a very good judge of men, and a 
encourager of learning, conſtituted him his domeſtic chaplain, and ever after had a 
high ſenſe of his diſcretion and prudence, inſomuch, that he generally conſulted him in all 
eccleſiaſtical affairs of moment. His Lordſhip alſo collated him to the Rectory and 
Hoſpital of Gateſhead, on the 12th of June, 1695, and to a Prebend of Durham, Sep- 
tember the 25th following, into which he was inſtituted the next day. Upon this pro- 
motion, he was created Doctor in Divinity at Cambridge in 1696, and was Treaſurer of 
(f) Dr Smith the church of Durham in 1699. His munificent patron (/) gave him alſo, July 28, 
moirs of his 1704, the Rectory of his own pariſh, Biſhop's: Wearmouth ; where he not only repaired 
— the chancel in a handſome and ſubſtantial manner, but built a very ſpacious and elegant 
the family, par ſonage - houſe, entirely at his own expence, beſides what he laid out upon his prebendal 


houſe, 


[C] His father went with him as far as York.) Sir Thomas Spencer, Bart. of Yarnton in Oxfordſhire, 

Here he took leave of his father, not expecting to ſee he had only one daughter and heireſs Jane Marwood, 

him in this world any more as he was then under a the wife of Cholmley Turner of Kirkleatham, Eſq; 

regimen for a dropſy and jaundice, occaſioned by too who became beir general to the conſiderable eſtate of 

hard ſtudy. He died ſoon after on St Andrew's day the Marwoods. But the title was not extinct till the 

1675 aged forty-five years, and was buried in the death of her kinſman Sir William Marwood, who died 

* Lord Lonſdale chancel of the old church the 5th of December. He February 22, 1740, and was buried in the chancel of 

has fince built = ns a perſon of probity and piety as well as learning. the church at Paddington in Middleſex, with two of 

new charch © The foundation of which he laid at Clare-Hall in the children of Joſeph Smith, Eſq; LL D. of Kid- 

from the ſeite of Cambridge, where he was admitted July 15, 1649, lington in the county of Oxford. A handſome marble 

the old one. under Mr David Clarkſon, and ſo became a fellow- monument is erected for them, and to the memory of 

| pupil with Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Who had a great re- the ſaid Sir William. To return to Mr Smith. He 

d and friendſhip for him. He was an excellent was ejected from his living of Lowther among other 

recian, and wrote, among other things, learned and loyaliſts, under the uſurpation of Cromwell ; but in 

uſeful notes upon Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey. He was conſequence of the Bartholomew Act was inſtituted 

ordained Prieſt (being a Deacon before) April 17, 1654, on the 1oth of October 1662. After his death his 

at Southill-Hall in Yorkſhire by Dr Henry „ widow removed with the family to Guiſborough in 

. then Biſhop of Elphin in Ireland ( 5), who being a Yorkſhire, where ſhe entered into a ſecond marriage 

— _ native of Yorkſhire, had retired thither upon the with Mr John Bell, a worthy Clergyman, who had 

Irik Bifzops. breaking out of the rebellion. In 1655 he was 2 been bred at St John's college in Cambridge, and was 

ſented to the Living of Lowther, by Sir John Lowther, now ReQtor of Stainton, afterwards of Horkſtow 

at the requeſt of his kinſman and quondam pupil Sir in Lincolnſhire. But unfortunately ſhe did not ſurvive 

Henry „ Bart. of Buſly-Hall, in the county this marriage above nine months, for being on a viſit 

of York, who was then to have married a daughter of at her couſin Turner's, at Kirkleatham in Yorkſhire (7) ; 

the ſaid Sir John Lowther, to which family Sir Henry ſhe died in Auguſt 1680, at the age of forty-three 

(6) His firſt wife Marwwod was nearly allied by Dorothy his ſecond years, in childbed (8) of a daughter Elizabeth Beil, who 

— wiſe (6) daughter of Sir Bellingham, Bart. and afterwards married Mr Coulſon, a gentleman of a good 

of Conyers Lord by the iſſue of Sir Henry's only ſon George Marwood, eſtate at Eaſt- Halton in Lincolaſhire. 
D'Arcy. who married Conſtance ſecond daughter and coheir to ** 


(D] 4 


(7) Some time 
Kaight of the 
Suite for . 
county» 


$) She en 
0 4 Stock 


* He martie 
the davephter 
John Harriſc 
Alderman of 
Leeds, and lt 
iſſue dne ſury 
ing fon, Wi! 
lam, now © 
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other inſtances which might be mentioned of a truly liberal and noble ſpirit. 
bief delight was in his books and in his ſtudy, by a too aſſiduous and indefati- 
gable application do which, he greatly impaired his health, ſo that he began to decline 
about two years before his death, which happened July 30, 1715, in the 56th year of his 
age, after a fortnight's illneſs, occaſioned by a weakneſs of ſtomach, grown unable to do 
it's office. He died at Cambridge, where he had been for ſome time, in order to finiſh 
an edition of the Hiſtorical Works of Venerable Bede; and his remains were in 
che chapel of St John's college in that univerſity, where a handſome marble monument is 
erected for him, with an elegant Latin inſcription (g), wrote by his learned friend and (#) 7 ib 
Antiquarian Mr Thomas Baker, then Fellow of that coll (5). But his character Le Neve, = al 
appears at length to advantage, in the following terms, by a friend; who obſerves, that —_—— 
he was very modeſt in ſtirring for his ſecular intereſt, ſtudying to deſerve favours rather e 
than ſollicit for them; that he took great delight in reading the Sacred Code, and took ( — —_ 
much pleaſure in weighing and penetrating into the full force and true meaning of them, x 
in which he paid always a religious regard and veneration for Primitive Antiquity. He 
was alſo a good Hiſtorian, and would talk of the moſt remarkable paſſages with great 
acuteneſs. He was well verſed in the ſeptentrional literature, and was likewiſe a good 
maſter of the French and Spaniſh tongues. The moſt conſiderable Antiquaries, both in 
England and Scotland, courted his correſpondence upon the ſubje& of Antiquities. In 
ſhort, he was acknowledged a general ſcholar, having a fertility of genius, joined to an 
uncommon penetration and ſolidity of judgment, with a ſurprizing memory; ſo that he 
ſeemed to be born for promoting literature. He could ſay as pleaſant things as any perſon 
when diſpoſed to be facetious, and his mirth was always ſeaſoned with gravity, and inno- 
cence. He delighted to converſe with ſcholars, and was likewiſe of a communicative tem- 
per, the peculiar excellency of a learned man. He was a great encouraget᷑ of young di- 
vines; ſo obliging to them, fo ready to aſſiſt them, and ſo diſpoſed to reſolve their doubts 
and ſcruples, that none went from him but with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. In argument 
and diſputation, no one leſs paſſionate or dogmatical; no one more happy in delivering 
himſelſf in a way that both convinced and entertained. He was in all reſpects an ornament 
to the Church, and a bleſſing to the neighbourhood, eſpecially to his brethren the Clergy, 
bis whole converſation. being ſincere, honeſt, diſcreet, and profitable, and his whole life 
one entire piece and continued teſtimony of his piety and devotion towards God, and his 
friendſhip and charity to men, and of his humility and ſobriety towards himſelf. His 
labours in preaching, catechizing, and other duties of his function, were extraordinary, 
and beyond moſt examples; and ſuch a God-like diſpoſition appeared in every thing he 
ſaid or did, that he commanded reſpect and veneration from every one. He was never 
wanting in any of the duties or good offices of charity, being of a kind and ſympathizing 
diſpoſition to all under any calamity or neceſſity; and he was a very rare example of tem- 
perance, abſtaining from all ſorts of ſtrong liquors, and a ſtrict obſerver of the days of 
faſting and abſtinence appointed by the Church. He imagined this great abſtemiouſneſs 
made his head clearer and better prepared for ſtudy, and which he thought too his conſti- 
tution required: but in this he was miſtaken; for by that, and too intenſe ſtudy, he 
broke the vigour of it. He left by Will ſeveral generous legacies ; beſides a kind remem- 
brance to his ſurviving brothers [D, which, to uſe his own words, he bequeaths to them 
| as 


* He married 
the dwebter of 
John Harriſon, 
Alderman of 
Leeds, and lefe 
iſſue one ſurviy- 
ing fon, Wil- 
lam, now of 
Richmond in 


and Alkham in Kent, and George Smith, a merchant, 
who died at Bengal in 1735. Their father died at 
Kenſington, April 17, 1725, and was buried at his 
living of Higham in Kent, in the church-yard adjoin- 
ing to the Eaſt window, according to his deſire where 
a handſome tomb is erected for him. 

Fifth, Joſeph Smith, the fifth ſurviving brother, 
went to Queen's-college in Oxford, where he became 


[D] A kind remembrance to his ſurviving brothers. 
He was at the head of ten brothers, fix of oh be- 
vides himſelf lived to the age of maturity. | 

The ſecond, William, was bred to Phyſic, which he 
ſtudied at Edinburgh, and afterwards ſettling at Leeds 
in Yorkſhire, rabtiſed there with great reputation and 
ſucceſs, He died April 7, 1729, and was buried in 
St Peter's church at Leeds *. 


The third, Mathew Smith, of Newcaſtle Underline, 
was a Blackwell-Hall FaQtor. He died February 21, 
1721, and was buried at Bettley in Staffordſhire. 

The fourth, George Smith, B. D. who was much 
admired for his knowledge in polite literature, as alſo 
for his integrity and chriſtian conduct of his life“; was 
bred at St John's college in Cambridge, of which he 
was ſome time Fellow, and while Chaplain to Brigadier 
Meredyth's regiment in Flanders, Be became acquainted 
with General [afterwards Earl] Cadogan, he ſtaid a 
conſiderable time with his Lordſhip, who upon his 
being appointed Envoy and Plenipotentiary to the 
States-General in 1706, made him his Chaplain. He 
alſo attended his Lordſhip in the ſame character when 
he was ſent Ambaſſador thither in 1716, and his Lord- 
ſhip being conſtituted General of all His Majeſty's 
forces the year following, in the room of the Duke of 
Marlborough, appointed Mr Smith to ſucceed Dr Hare, 
afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter, as Chaplain-General 
— to the army (g). While he refided at G in Flan- 
Chwnologi ders, he married Anne, daughter to Colonel John 
Mum, p. 1058. REddiſh of Skains, by Edenbridge in Kent, by whom 

be had iſſue Richard Smith, 9 was bred at Jeſus 
college in Cambridge, and is now Rector of Burmarſh 

VOL. VI. No. 311. | 


Provoſt, of whom hereafter. 

Sixth, Benjamin Smith, a Student in the Inner-Tem- 
ple, died in the twenty-ſeventh 'year of his age, De- 
cember 6, 1699, by too affiduous application to the 
Law, and was buried in St Andrews Church, Holborn, 
London. 

Seventh, Poſthamus Smith, L. L. B. his youngeſt 
brother, became ſo eminent a Civilian, that he was 
early appointed Auditor to Lord Crew, and principal 
Regiſter to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, as alſo 
Surrogate to Dr Brookbank Chancellor (10), and Com- (10) This gen- 
miſſary, and Official-General of that Arc a 
He died October 5, 1725, and was buried in 
thedral of Durham behind the altar. He 
one fon John Smith of Durham. Eſq; + 
daughters, Grace, Mary, and Elizabe 
his wife, daughter to Sir George Wheeler, of 
4 further account is given in remark (H] Grace, t 
eldeſt, married her couſia-german, Francis Middleton 

fon of Ralph Middleton of Offerton, in the coun- 
ty of Durham, by Frances, his wife, daughter to 8 
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riage the families 

. - were again uni- 
ted, 
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(Y In his Hiſto- 
rica! Libra: y, 
Part ii. p. 131. 
$y0. edition. 


({) The writer 
of Vite quorun- 
dam ill. fun 
Virorum, &c. 


See his article. 


(11) The in- 
ſcription is printed 
in Gent's Hiſtory 
of Hull, and Le 
Neve. 


(12) Maſters's 
Hiſtory of Cor- 


— a" enogg 
ege in Cam- 
bridge, in the 
Appendix, No. 
LIX. p. 84. 
edit. 1753. 4to. 
in note, dy 
Browne Willie, 


Elq3 


(13) Carter's 
Hiſtory of Cam- 
bridge, p. 273» 
_ who tells us, 

- Mr Baker had a 
good picture of 
Dr Aſhton, 
which he much 
valued. 


14) He Away: 
2a quick re- 
ſenrmeut of his 
ejection, and 
would never be- 
lieve, but that 
the maſter, Dr 
kins, might 
ſc teenc d 
him by conni- 


done in the pre- 


particularly, by 
writing in the 
blank leaves of 
all the books he 
ve to the col- 


cins ejeAus, 


(15) Browne 
Willis, as before. 


(16) Jortin's 
Life of Eraſmus, 
Vol. I. p. 550, 
£51. edit. 1758, 
Ata. Vol. II. 
came out this 


| yeac,, 4760, 410. 


4.6 laben of the brotberly love be had for them. from their cradle, and 


vance, as he had 


ceding reign. 
This he expreſſed 
himſelf, So- 


Mr Baker's book in the Life of Eraſmus, which is con- pa 


* 
* * 
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ö and which be leaves with 
them at bis grave. He married Mary, eldeſt daughter of William Cooper, of . Scarbs. 
rough, Eſq; by his wife Philadelphia, fifth daughter of Henry Smith (i), of Weſt Her- 
rington and Moreton-houſe z which Henry was half-brother to Sir George Baker, of 
Crook near Durham [E], by their mother Mary, daughter to Lionel Heron, of Chip- 
chaſe-caſtle, Eſq; who was married firſt to Oſwald Baker, Eſq; and after his death to 
Willigg Smith of Durham and Weft-Herrington, Counſeſlor at Law: whence the faid 
Mary Cooper was allied in blood to George Baker, Eſq; the founder of fix exhibitions 
in St John's-college Cambridge. By his marriage to this lady, who died in Auguſt 1728, 
Dr Smith had a very conſiderable fortune, and a fair iſſue to enjoy it: as t. George Smith 
of Burnhall, Eſq; of whom hereafter. | 2. John, a Blackwell hall Factor, who died at 
Durham November 22, 1731. 3. Joſeph Smith, Fellow of Trinity-college Cambridge, 
who died July 13, 1734, and was buried in All-Saints church at Cambridge. 4. Wil- 
liam, who died very young a ſudden death, being choaked with the core of an apple. 
5. Another William, who was bred to the Common-Law, and ſettled at Newcaftle ; he 
died November 2, 1730, and was buried with his mother and brether John, in the 
church-yard of Durham cathedral], where a handſome tomb is erected to their memories. 
Beſides his compleat and accompliſhed edition of Bede's Eccigſiaſtical Hiſtory, which will be 
mentioned in the next article, our author publiſhed ſeveral Sermons, the titles of which 
are inſerted below [F]; and ſeveral manuſcript ſermons of his were in poſſeſſion of his fon 
Joſeph, which ſince his death have not been found. He had alſo made ſome progreſs in 
writing the Antiquities of Durham, for which undertaking Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves (i), 
he was the moſt proper perſon. He likewiſe furniſhed Dr Gibſon with the additions to 
the Biſhoprick of Durham, which are inſerted in the laſt edition of Camden's Britannia by 
that prelate. He alſo ſupplied Mr Anderſon with materials in the publication of his 
Hiſtorical Eſſay; wherein he ſhews, that the crown and kingdom of Scotland is imperial 
and independent [G]. Laſtly, he communicated to Dr Thomas Smith (I) two manu- 


{cripts 


of learned men of his own college, which is obſerved 
to be excellent in it's kind, and makes us wiſh the re- (19) Viz. ij 
mainder of it had come forth, as he ſeemed to give us * 
hopes of in page 55, finiſhed by the ſame maſterly (18) The T. 
hand. He did however, carry on it's hiſtory through furer's on, ws 
a ſucceſſion of it's maſters, from the foundation to the be him, if 1 
end of Biſhop Gunning's maſterſhip, which together mine: % 
with many other volumes (17) of thoſe valuable col- ji, — 
by his nephew Thomas Baker before mentioned. lections he, made towards a hiſtory of the Univerſity in of 60/. ban 
This learned, ingenious, and induſtrious Antiquarian, general, he preſented to his great friend and patron Barnet on 
was born September 14, 1656, at Lanchefter in the the late Lord Oxford (18), in whoſe Lady's cuſtody pony on, 
county palatine of Durham (12), and being ſent to they remained with many others of extraordinary va- 
St John's-college in Cambridge, was choſen Scholar lue, to the no ſmall regret of the learned, inacceſſible, 
and afterwards Fellow upon Dr Aſhton's foundation till they were lately purchaſed with the Harleian ma- 
(13), which he held 'till the acceſſion of King George I. nuſcripts, by the Parliament in 1753, and make 
ſoon after which he was ejected for refufing to take now a very conſiderable part of the Britiſh Muſæum 
the oaths to the government (14). However he kept The refidue of his collections (19) Mr Baker bequeathed 
his chamber in the college, and reſided there as a to the univerſity, in hopes that a more favourable op- 
Commoner-Maſter till his death, which happened on portunity might offer, and more ſuitable encourage 
the ſecond of July 1740 (15). He was buried in the ment be given to ſome other, for ſetting about ſo great 
ante-chappel of the college, and his various works a work (20). lege, i 
printed and manuſcripts ſupply the place of a monu- [F] His Sermons in print.] Theſe are, 1. A Sermon face, p. i, ni 
ment. Theſe are, 1. Reflection, upon Learning, &c. preached before the univerfity of Cambridge, on Pro- 2 
which has gone through ſeveral editions, and is gene- verbs iv. 13. Lond. 1700, 8vo. 2. An Apology to „kk. 
rally much eſteemed, notwithſtanding the cenſure paſſed Chriſtians for the goſpel and it's miniſters, &c. on 1 Cor. 
upon it by a late ingenious writer. Baker, ſays he, in xv. 1, 2. Lond. 170g, 4to. 3. A Sermon preached 
his Reflections upon Learning defended Eraſmus, and at- before the Sons of the Clergy upon their firſt ſolemn 
* tacked Le Clerc with a virulence, which one would meeting at St Nicholas church in Newcaſtle, Sept. 10, 
not have expected from a man, who, as I remember 1711, on Exod. xx. 12. Lond. 1711, 4to. and re- 
was accounted, and who defired to be accounted a printed the ſame year. N. B. He was the chief in- 
* candid, genteel, and polite perſon. But party zeal firument in ſetting on foot this branch of charity. 4. 
* guided his pen: Tantum religio potuit Le Clerc A Sermon preached at the conſecration of the chapel 
gave him a ſhort anſwer in the Index to the fourth of Stockton, &c. on Math. xxi. 9. ibid 1712, 8vo. 
edition of the Ars critica under the word Eraſmus. and reprinted the ſame year. 
© — Baker hath one chapter upon Metaphyfics, in [G] Anderſon's Hiftorical Eſſay, &c. Our author 
* which he hath made no mention of Locke ; juſt as if ſupplied him with the chief part of the appendix 
a man ſhould write the lives of the Greek and Latin to this book, containing copies of charters, and other 
poet, and only omit Homer and Virgil! He ob- writings relating to Scotland, in which, as he obſerves, 


(22) Ath. O: 
Vol. II. p. lc 
@ His parent! 
were then en 
there, on acc 


[ZE] Sir George Baker of Cooke.) This gentleman, after 
having done and ſuffered much for his King and coun- 
try, eſpecially for gallantly defending Newcaſtle againſt 
the rebellious Scots, at laſt ſubmitted to an unequal 
fate, unworthy of his great deſerts on the fourth of 
Auguſt 1662, and was buried in the chancel of the 
great church at Kingſton upon Hull in Yorkſhire, 
where a monument (11) was erected for him in 1710, 


(23) Willis's 
thedrals, Vo 


(14) Catalogr 
the Oxford C 


duatts, 


} She was g 
daughter to 
Bevil Granvi 
Whoſe ſon w 
created Earl | 
Bath, 


(t5) From | 
epitaph in th 
Antiquities © 


* ſerved cap. 16, that there was little or nothing left that nation is much obliged to Dr Smith for _—_ Darh. m. abb 
* for the ſagacity and induſtry of modern critics ; and them know where ſo many of their valuable deeds Fiated in 1; 
thereby he ewed that he was no critic himſelf, and writings are, which by their being carefully lodged at 
* not at all acquamted with the true ſtate of claſſical Durham, have eſcaped the repeated miſcrable fate, that 


of Greek authors (16).” 
other ſhafts occaſionally lanced at 


moſt of their ancient charters and records have under 


feſſedly formed upon the plan of Le Clerc, the writer's 
guide and maſter. Will not then his own words be re- 
torted upon him? but party zeal guided his pen: Tan- 
tum religio potuit, 2. Mr Baker reprinted Biſhop Fiſher's 
funeral Sermon of Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, 


with a preface containing ſome account of the hiſtory 


pendency, as well as the rights of their lands that came 
into his clutches, with the famous library kept at 
net (21) ; next, by the burning of the city of Edinburgh 
by the Engliſh, under the command of the Duke of H 
Lancaſter ; and afterwards by the deſiruction or tranſ- 23 
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to Dr Samuel Collins, Provoſt of Ki 
inſerted in a new edition of Biſhop 


ſcri 
James the Second's time, and his 


tion of moſt of what was left by the Popiſh clergy 
* Reformation; and laſtly by the carry ing of 
their records to London, in the late civil wars, and 
the diſaſter that befel them in their return. 

[H] He gave Dr Thomas Smith two manuſcripts of 
Biſhop Cofins.) This favour was procured from o ur au- 
thor, by the interceflion of Sir George Wheeler, his 
relation, and much eſteemed and reſpected by him. 
This reverend and pious 1 was ſon to Colonel 
(22) Ach. Oron. Charles Wheeler of Charivg in Kent (22), whoſe father 
Val. II. p. 1204+ Thomas Wheeler, married the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Gibbons of Charing. Sir George was born in 1650, 
wwe then exiles at Breda in Holland “, and educated in Lincoln- 
'here, on account college, under the learned Dr George Hickes, the de- 
of the rebellion. prived Dean of Worceſter, but beſore he had a degree 
—_— conferred on him he went to travel, and in the com- 
- * genereſa pany of Dr James Spon of Lyons took a voyage from 
ater Catia Venice to Conſtantinople through the leſſer Aſia, and 
winndus, Brede from Zant to ſeveral parts of Greece to Athens and 
tamen inter Ja- thence to Attica, Corinth, Bootha, &c. Some time 
— after his return he made a preſent to the univerſity of 
dran exulanti- Oxford of ſeveral pieces of antiquity, which he bad 

collected in his travels, whereupon the degree of A. M. 
was conferred upon him being then a Knight. Soon 
after he took holy orders, and about December 12, 
(23) Willis's Ca- 1684, was inftalled into a prebend of Durham (23), 
thedrals, Vol. J. on the promotion of Dr Denys Granville to the Deanry 
of that place. He was made Vicar of Baſingſtoke, and 
was afterwards preſented to the rich rectory of 
Houghton le Spring by Biſhop Crew his patron. He 
(14) Catalogue of was created, D. D. by Diploma, May 18, 1702 (24). 
the Oxford Gra" He publiſhed an account of his journey into Greece, in 
— fix books, in 1682, folio. He alſo publiſhed, A ac- 
count of the churches and places of aſſembly of the primi- 
tive Chriflians from the churches of Tyre, Jeruſalem, 
and Conſtantinople, deſcribes by Euſebius, and occular 
obſervations of ſeveral very edifices of churches, yet re- 
maining in thoſe parts, with a ſeaſonable application. 
Lond. 1689, and we. have a third piece of his, inti- 
tuled, The Proteſtant Monaſtery, or Cbriſtias Oecono- 
. micks, containing directions for the religious conduct 
of a family. It appears by this treatiſe, that be was 
remarkably pious and devout. It contains his 
thoughts on that ſubject of near twenty years before, 
being penned ſoon after his entrance (they are his own 
words) into the conjugal ftate, and he ſuppoſes ſeven 
years before his entrance into holy orders; thou 
now much abbreviated and ſomewhat altered. He 
married Grace Higgons, daughter of Sir I homas Hig- 
gos of Odiham in Hampſhire, Ambaſſador to Venice, 
EAN Leghorn +, &c. She died 1703, and was interred at 
Bel Granville, Charing, Sir George died February 18, 1723-4, aged 
whoſe ſon was ſeventy- four (25), and being a true admirer of 
created Earl of Venerable Bede, had ſeveral of his children buried 
Bath, hard by him, and ordered his own corps to be interred 
as near Bede's tomb as it conveniently could, without. 
violating the ſacred aſhes. A marble monument with 
24 ion in Latin is erected for him, by his 
ſon Granville Wheeler, in the body of the church, con- 
tiguous to the wall, behind which the body lies buried. 
Sir George built the chapel in Wheeler's ſtreet, Spittle · 
fields, London, commonly called Wheeler's chapel, 


@ His parents 


(5) From his 
tpitaph in the 
Antiquities of 
Durhem-abbey, 
Fiated in 12mo, 


bitants thereabouts. He died poſſeſſed bf a conſidera- 
ble eſlate and fortune, and had a numorous iſſue of 


which four ſons Thomas, 2 Granville, and 
Charles, lived to maturity, ſeven daughters 
who all married. Thomas the eldeſt ſon married the 
daughter of Sir George Curtis, Lord of the manor of 
Otterden-place and Monkton in Kent, and dying in the 
life-time of his father without iſſue, as did alſo 

the ſecond fon, who was a Counſellor at Law, Gran- 
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Biſhop Caſins.{ H},. one inticuled, 4 Vindication; of the Orders of the Church of 
againſt the exceptions and cavils of a certain Romiſh Prieſt of our nation; and 
fwey 1 A Letter inſcribed to a Noble 

niftring the Eutharift io the Laily in one Kind 
concerning the Sabbath, of Dr Coſins, then — of Peter- Houſe college in Cambridge, 
ng · co 

controverſy in England upon Mat ſubject. All which, ſays Dr Smith, will deſerve to be 
Coſins's Engliſh Works, 


which is for the uſe of Mr Wheeler's tenants and inha- 
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Engliſh Lady, in Defence tioned book, p. 


lege there in 1635; when there was a warm (0 Which mn 


Smith, Eſq; 


f oppoſition in that affair drawn up by himſelf: and it L- b. of Ka 
contains a more particular and authentick relation than has hitherto been publiſhed (») [7]. fg.“ 


ville the third ſon, ſome time of Chriſt college in 
Cambridge, and now D. D. became heir to his father. 
He has diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a learned member of the 
Royal Society (267, and is no lefs efteemed for his abili- 
ties as a Divine, than for his t piety, which was 
the motive of his going into Gcders, He is now Rec- 
tor of Lake in Nottinghamſhire. He married firſt, too. 
Katharine Maria, daughter to Theophilus, Earl of 
Huntington, and to his ſecond wife Mary daughter of 
John Dove, Eſq; by Elizabeth his wife, daughter and 
coheir of John Bridgeman, younger brother to Lord- 
Keeper Bridgman, but has iſſue only by his firſt mar- 


ria 


in the Philoſo- 


— 


ge 

LI] 4 manuſcript, containing @ particular account 
of the proceedings againſi Magdalen-college, c] A co- 
py of this MS. being communicated to me, I ſhall gratify 
the reader with ſome extraQts from it, wherein Dr Tho- 
mas Smith, the author, vindicates himſelf from ſeveral 
miſrepreſentations in the printed account of this affair. 


He begins his account thus: 


Hearing from Dr Ironfide, then Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, and others, that they had met with a report, 
that I had endeavoured to get the King's mandate 
for the Preſidentſhip of the college, then vacant by the 
death of Dr Clerke ; I replied, that I had as good a 
pretenſion (it may be without the leaſt guilt of immo- 
deſty) as any other, and that I knew ſo well how the - 
Prefidentſhip had been diſpoſed of by the Kings and 
Queens of England, that I ſaw no ill or indecency in 
ſuch an application. 

He then proceeds to give a detail of the affair; that 
his friend and colleague, Dr Younger, came to his 
lodgings at Charing Croſs, London, on Eaſter-Eve, 
March 26, 1687, and told him, he had received a 
meſſage from Lady Shuttleworth in Lancaſhire, that 
her father Dr Clerke died at her houſe a few days be- 
fore, and that this was a ſecret, and to be made uſe of 
accordingly ; that Dr Smith told him, that the lady 
intended him, by this quick meſſage, a particular 
kindneſs, and that he ſhould by all means procure, by 
the intereſt of the Princeſs Anne, whoſe domeſtic cha-+ 

in he was, and is ſtill, the King's recommendatory 

ters to the college, which would put the matter out 
of all doubt and queſtion ; but this being declined by 
Dr Younger, who adviſed him to uſe his intereſt in 
Court to procure it, and to take time by the foretop, 
he thereupon went to Thiſtleworth on Monday mor- 
ning, March 28, to Dr Parker, Biſhop of Oxford, 
with whom he had then, and ſeveral years before, an 
intimate acquaintance, to beg his intereſt with his Ma- 
jeſty. That the Biſhop wrote a letter, which he gave Y 
him incloſed in another directed to his landlord, where 
he had lately lodged, dwelling in the Haymarket, tel- 
ling him, that he muſt not know or enquire to whom it 
was directed. This, ſays he, if any thing, will be > 
Nor, continues Dr Smith, would he ever tell me af- 


terwards who the perſon was to whom he wrote, tho* 


I learned it not long after by a meer accident. After 
bs Son 2s to Thiſleworth a ſecond 
time, to know what anſwer he had to his letter ; for [ 
was not to ſtir, or ſay any thing of the buſineſs, till I 
heard from him. He then told me, that he was not 
peti ing the noiſe of the town, 
Prefident. That the 

ſhould be fa- 

what I 

y Lord, 

ſhall pleaſe 

K my 

make men 


28 


ft 


phical Tranſac- 


of it is in 
the hands of his 
nephew. Joſeph 
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nuſcript is Rtiil U 
the fami y, and, 
| whenever ſuch a one ſhall be — —_— 
publiſhed (). In return for theſe favours, Dr Thomas Smith gave our author a manu- 


pt, in his own hand-writing,- of the proceedings againſt Magdalen-college, in King 


(26) Some of his 
papers are printed 
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will require no more of me, for this id all I can do. 
He anſwered me, this I affure you will not do. I faid 
to him, then let who will take the Prefidentſhip for 
me, I will lobk no more after it, After this I made 
ro addreſs in the leaſt to any perſon, either in the 
Court or out of it, about this matter, as having been fully 
convinced by the diſcourſe which I had with _—_ 
Parker, that all future attempts, as things then , 
would be vain and to no purpoſe. 

April 5, I went over to wait my Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth. After dinner his 
Grace came to me ſtanding by the window, and ſpake 
to me in theſe wotds. Doctor, will the Preſidentſhip 
of your college fall into your bands? I anſwered, no 
my Lord, I don't expect it. I ſhall never agree to 
the conditions. He replied, what conditions? I ſaid 
again in general terms only (without mentioning the 
diſcourſe I had a few days before with Biſhop Parker) 
I know very well what I fay to your Grace; then ſaid 
he, without aſking any further queſtion, well Doctor, 
I know you are an "honeſt man, may you have your 
reward : if not in this world, yet God is a good pay- 
tnaſter. 

Dr Smith then proceeds to give what he calls An 
Impartial Relation of the election of a Prefident of 
S: Mary Magdalen-college, Oxon. in April 1687, and 
the following viſitation. In which he continues to vin- 
dicate his conduct from ſome miſrepreſentations in the 
printed account of that affair. In order thereto he 
obſerves, that when the college ſent Mr Bagſhaw to 
him at London,with their requeſt to deliver their peti- 
tion againſt the King's mandate, to admit Mr Farmet 
to the Prefideniſhip. He was directed to deliver it to 
the Earl of Sunderland, which he complied with, 
though againft his own opinion, being deſirous to have 


* The reaſon for delivered it to the King immediately . That afterwards, 
this will appear upon the college citation of the Fellows to proceed to 


pre enthy. 


(27 P. 11, 12, 
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an election on the 15th of April, he went to Oxford, 
where at a meeting of the Fellows on the 15th in order 
to proceed to an election immediately, he declared his 
opinion for petitioning the King again as moſt pru- 
dent and dutiful, before they proceeded to an election, 
the King having interpoſed his royal pleaſure and au- 
thority, which if it had not been done he readily ac- 
knowledged, that they not only might but ought to 
proceed to the election that very inſtant, according to 
the expreſs letter of the ſtatute in every particular. 
That the Vice-prefident as well as Dr Fairfax and 
Dr Pudſey, concurred with him in this opinion, but 
the majority appearing on the other fide againſt ſuch 
ſecond petition, the election was made, and Dr Hough 
choſen Preſident, and confirmed afterwards by the Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter their local viſitor, though he, 
Dr Smith, did not give his vote for him. That it was 
thought neceſſary, in order to maintain this election, 
and to keep off the King's diſpleaſure, to addreſs the 
Duke of Ormond, whoſe chaplain Mr Hough, had the 
honour to be, that he would uſe his intereſt with the 
King, and intercede for the college. That a letter 
was accordingly drawn up, dated April 19, 1687, 
and ſent to him in the country, of which, continues 
Dr Smith, I was wholly ignorant, much leſs did I ſub- 
ſcribe it, though it appears by the very letter which 
the Duke of Ormond ſent up to Court, that they very 
knaviſhly and baſely foifted my name into the ſubſcrip- 
tions of the Fellows, which forgery I did not diſcover 
*till I read the letter with the ſubſcriptions, printed by 
Dr Johnſton in his vindication of the King's viſitatorial 
power (27) about a year ago, which was matter of 
amazement to me. Befides they all knew if I had 
been ſpoken to, I ſhould never have conſented, ſeve- 
ral things contained in it being contrary to my expreſs 
declaration and judgment. I did not vote for Mr 
Hough at all, either in the firſt nomination or after- 
ſcrutiny : but firſt named two others, and when the 
majority elected Mr Maynard and Mr Hough to be 
returned to the thirteen Seniors ta choſe one of them, I 
voted for Mr Maynard. 

That about the 23d of April a letter written two 
days before the twenty · ſirſt, came from my Lord Sun- 
derland, directed to the Fellows of the college, requir- 
ing us to give an account of what had paſſed at the 
election the week before, and whether the King's let- 
ter had not been delivered before the 
election of Mr Hough; to this an anſwer was 
framed, to which I told them I could not ſubſcribe, 
nor approve of the caſe drawn up in ſeveral particulars 
alledged in it, and therefore I deſired to be wholly un- 
concerned in it for the future as I really was in this 
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ſecond time : which method, i 
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troubleſome buſibeſs, which eight have 
ted by our petitioning the a ſecond tima; 
r Almont, our Steward and public Notary, 
tice, that I diſliked ſeveral things both in the 
the other ; and before him, and in the-preſence 
Fellows in the Chequer publicly interpoſed my diſſent. 
After. this I to be preſent at other 
which were had t petitioning the Kin 
Prefident accompanied by three or four of 
went ap on W ay the 27th of April to deliver it. 
Upon the 6th of June I defired leave of abſence for 
ſome time and went to London. 
Hearing of the intended viſitation by the King's 
Commiſſioners, he returned to the college on the 14th 
of October. On Tueſday the 25th the Commiſſioners 
having received the King's letters mandatory for the 
admiſſion of Dr Parker Biſhop of Oxford into the Pre- 
ſidentſhip ; they firſt aſked Dr Pudſey whether he 
would inſtal the Biſhop by bis proxy, and upon his 
refuſal the queſtion was put to Dr Sm th, who read 
his anſwer as follows: ; 
My Lords Commiſſioners, I anſwer with all humble 
and dutiful ſubmiſſion to the King's Majeſty's authority 
and your Lordſhip's viſitatorial power, that it is not 
in my power to do this. Your Lordſhips, who have 
deprived Dr Hough, and declared the Biſhop of Ox- 
ford Prefident, may inſtal him. This method bein 
altogether new and extraordinary, I cannot be fatis 
how I can or ought to be the executioner of your 
Lordſhip's ſentence. Befides, I beg leave to propoſe a 
ſhort caſe to your Lordſhips, whether, and how I can 
inſtal or give poſſeſſioa, without being impowered and 
authorized by a rule out of the High Court of Chan- 
cery or King's-bench for my ſecurity, if there were 
nothing of conſcience in the caſe. The Chief Juſtice 
anſwered, that they, acting by. authority under the 
Broad-Seal, had the power of thoſe Courts. I humbly 
begged their pardon and demurred. Then the Com- 
miſhoners inſtalled the Biſhop, after which, returning 
to the common room, they propoſed this queſtion to 
every Fellow, will you ſubmit to the Biſhop of Oxford 
now inſtalled Preſident, by virtue of the King's man- 
date, to which Dr Smith's anſwer was: I own from 
my heart, and acknowledge the King's ſupremacy ; I 
do now, and always will pay all dutiful and humble 
obedience to his Majeſty's authority, and this out of a 
principle of conſcience and loyalty, as becomes a Prieſt 
of the Catholic and Apoſtolic Church of England 
eſtabliſhed by Law. I have made no exception to the 
legality of your Lordſhip's commiſſion, nor to the ex- 


- 


whom the King has been pleaſed to conftitate Preſi- 
— whenever he ſhall come and refide in the col- 

e (28). 

Friday October 28. The Commiſſianers telling the 
Fellows that they had received an expreſs that morning 
from London, wherein the King required, that the 
Fellows ſhould acknowledge their diſobedience, in con- 
teſting his authority, ordered that they ſhould make 
this acknowledgment in a writing under their hands. 
In this affair, ſays Dr Smith, f was wholly uncon- 
cerned, as to any kind of obligation lying upon me, 
to join in ſuch an addreſs, who had been abſent from 
the college, with ſtatutable leave, during the heat of 
the conteſt (the Fellows refuſing my advice for defer- 
ring the election, till the _ had been petitioned 2 

it had been followed, 

had prevented all the troubles which' fell upon the col- 
lege). The Commiſſioners, upon my ſaying thus 
much, acknowledged that I was not obliged, nor was 
a fubſcription required of me (as is ſabtilly, but moſt 
falſely ſuggeſted, in the printed relation) (29); who 
was ſo far from being d, as is there ſaid, I was 
not ſo much as ſpoken to. But, however, after ſome 
little demurr, I went up to the hall, where the Fel- 
lows were retired to diſcourſe with ſeveral of them, 
and in my advice. I told them, they might 
make their acknowledgment in ſuch a form, as might 
neither diſpleaſe the Commiſſioners, nor prejudice 
themſelves ; as that we are heartily forry to have in- 
curred your Majeſty's diſpleaſure ; and that if, in the 
ent of this cauſe, we have done any thing 

amiſs tending that way, we humbly beg your Majeſty's 
pardon ; or to this purpoſe. I told „ moreover, 
that I would not accuſe them, but that I was to defend 
myſelf; that in the management of the beſt cauſe, 
there might be miſbehayiour and miſcarriage, and 
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willing to obey in licitis et bhoneſtit, the Prefident, what would tap 


pen, he bad 
wrote — 
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made on Tueſday. Biſhop of Cheſter adding, 
that it was protefiaiie contra fi i 
to explain himſelf as to the paper, that by the 
ſubmit, they only meant, that they would not 
and that as to owning the Biſhop of Oxford 
they had no ſuch d 2 | 
to me, ſays Dr Smith, matter 
that the ſubmiſſion was made after 
had inſtalled him. 
Reflecting upon this interpretation, I have ſaid, 
continues he, ſeveral — 2 If ET 
an interpretation upon » contrary to their plain, 
obvious, and common ſenſe and meaning, let us hence- 


ſervation : and that if we now thought ourſelves bound 
to obſerve the founder's ſtatutes ad /iteram in every 
icular, and that we could not be diſpenſed with 
m them, as we have been diſpenſed with formerly 
in diverſe inſtances, and eſpecially about elections, we 
ought to take ſhame to ourſelves, by a publick ac- 
knowledgment, that we have lain ſo long under thoſe 
fatal errors, and do penance for our manifeſt and wil- 


ful perjuries. | 
After the general ſubmiſſion made by all the Fel- 
lows except, Dr Fairfax, and all the college beſides, 


except the under-porter, both of whom were ex 

I obſerved, that was great diſſatisfaction 

ſeveral at this their wg ce „ blaming them for leav- 
ing Dr Fairfax in the lurch ; and beſides, they were 
piqued by Mr Obadiah Walker and his party's up- 
braiding them, that they durſt not ſtand it out: and it 
being commonly ſaid in the town by the ordinary peo- 
ple, Here is your Magdalen-college conſcience, beſides 
other motives, they thought fit to evacuate their ſub- 
miſſion, by this equivocal interpretation. 

Tueſday November 15 The fame Commiſſioners 
came to town, being brought in by three troops of 
horſe, and were lodged in the — | 

That night I was ſent for to the Preſident's lodgings 
by the Biſhop of Oxford, not knowing in the leaſt that 
the Commifloner were with him, forbearing to viſit 
him above once or twice at moſt, upon his taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lodgings, notwithſtanding our intimate 
friendſhip many years before, which I then chiefly 
waved, to avoid all poſſible umbrage of me. I was 
ſurprized at the fight of them, where we had bat little 
diſcourſe, and that of indifferent things 3 only, before 
I took my leave, Baron Jenner me aſide, and 
aſked me very ſeriouſly, Doctor, I pray tell me, when 

delivered the petition of the college to my d 
Preſident ? I told him, upon the faith of an hodeitt 
man and a Chriſtian, that it was on Sunday the eth 
of April. Afterward, the Biſhop of Cheſter invited 
me to his chamber, and aſked me the fame queſtion, 

which I anſwered word for word as before I did to 
Baron Jenner. He further aſked, when I had my an- 
ſwer? I told him, on Wedneſday the 13th of April, 
and that I would atteſt it n 
doubt or denial of it. brought into my mind 
what the Vice-Chancellor, Dr Ironfide, told me, that 
in a diſcourſe the King was to 
when he was in Oxford, in 
lege, his Majeſty 
rudeneſs of the Fellows, in not petition 
repreſenting our caſe to him before the 
Vice-Chancellor interpoſing, faid, that 
we had done it: the King anſwered, Ay, after 
election was over. This, continues our author, 
demonſtration, that the Earl of Sunderland did not 
liver our petition in good time (30), and which I con- 
cluded fully was the reaſon, why Baron Jenner and 
- Biſhop of Cheſter were ſo inquiſitive to know the 

time from me. 

The Biſhop of Cheſter told me, that I 
enemy in the Cabinet-Council, called juſt 
came away. I aſked him who were t 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Preſdent, Lord 
the Marquis of Powis, Father Peter, the Earl 


main, and I think he ſaid Biſbop Leybourn. He 
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The Commiſſioners met 
common room, and the buttery-book being ſent 

pon reading the King's mandate for 
ner, who had been 
t forty years before, and loft 
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uired ſuch of them, and only ſuch, 
with the King (for I was not fo 
to, much leſs preſſed, as is baſely and 
pamphlet, intituled, 
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u (31) in the printed (31) P. 37, 1. 
al Relation of the whole Proceedings againſt 


dalex- college in Oxon. which is very par- 
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petition, &c. as in p. 37. of the 


The expulſion being read ſoon after, 


upon themſelves, I 
cerned .for them, reſoly 


(32) A letter 
dated 


anuary 
the nineteent h. 
had been ſent to 
bim by Mr Char- 
noc k, then Ve- 
Prefident, ei 
— Faxes 
the college ; but 
he lighted the 

' citation, and did 
not think fit to 


Friday November 18, 
ſaid at London all that winter, and part 
expelled from his Fellow- 
ſhip by Biſhop Giffard, the then Prefident, and Popi 
Fellows, and went down to Oxford a few 


following year (32), t 


Upon my coming 
the whole tranſaction of the affair relating 
generally condemned, the King arraigned, as anſwer the 
ng men out of fooliſh letter, 
loaded with calum- (% be alk it) | 
the King's pleaſure, and acting, as — 


to town, continues he, I found 


trary government, in 
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ſaid, againſt Law, in defence of a 
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, hot my own 
4 e Be jor as to my behaviour 
. this perplexed affair, w udgment, i 
no ways biaſſed, agreed with mine. Hereupon, to do 
myſelf right, and Areomry my — — 
credit, I my iged to give a parti - 
tion of my behaviour in the whole tranſaction, fo far 
as I was concerned, either at the election or viſitation, 
which I ſent to my friend Dr William Lloyd, Lord 
Biſhop of St Aſaph, in a letter dated November 24 ; 
which ſatisfied bis Lordſhip ; who, as much as he diſ- 
liked the exerciſe of _— power at 
that time, and the behaviour of the Commiſſioners for 
Zecleſiaſtical affairs, and for viſiting the Univerſities 
either at London or Oxford, did me the juſtice to 
vindicate me in the midſt of all the clamours raiſed 
upon me (as did ſeveral other perſons), whenever a diſ- 
courſe happened to be ſtarted about me. I, finding 
that the caſe was either through ignorance miſunder- 
food, or through malice and defign perverted, to run 
down the King and his authority royal, in interpoſing 
in college elections, and that not one in a thouſand has 
a right notion of it, defi to publiſh that letter, to 
fatisfy my friends, that I was not fo black a criminal 
as ſome of my mali ted me to be; and 
therefore conſulted and adviſed with Biſhop Lloyd, 
whether I ought not to lay open the whole affair to 
the view of the world, at to publiſh the letter 
written to him; which he would by no means give 
way to, or adviſe me to do, adding, among other rea- 
ſons, that hereby I ſhould but gratify the Jeſuits ; and 
this afterwards was the opinion of Dr Thomas Teni- 
ſon (33), whom, in Biſhop Lloyd's abſence, and by his 


hbiſhop of particular deſire, I now and then conſulted upon ſome 


emerging difficulty. 

I can juſtly ſay it, and I a to God Almighty, 
the ſearcher of all hearts, that in the courſe of my 
life, in matters relating to the publick, I have endea- 
voured to diſcharge a good conſcience ; and that, the 
Grace of God ling me, I have abhorred, and, the 
lame Grace aſſiſting me, ſhall continue to abhor, a 
wilful and defigned contradicting the lights and direc- 
tions of .my conſcience, or doing any thing contrary to 
it, though it were to gain the beſt preferment in the 
Church, or to ſave my life. And as to the other cri- 
mination, of my being a Papiſt, or would at leaſt be- 
come ſuch, I need only appeal to all who know me 
intimately, both before and fince, and to the ſeveral 
theological writings which I have publiſhed in Latin 
and Engliſh, in which I have defended the doctrine of 
the Church of England againſt the Papiſts, to render it 
abſurd, falſe, and incredible. It was a grievous af- 
fliction to me, to be ſo unworthily reproached by my 
bretbren of the Clergy : one of whom brake out in a 
coffee-houſe into ſcurrilous language againſt me, ſuch 
as was fitter for a rude, ill-bred, and hair-brained por- 
ter, than a ſcholar, a gentleman, or - But I 
have lived to ſee this man eſpecially (with ſeveral other 


of my ſevere cenſurers), notwithſtanding their preten- 
ded zeal at that time, in the defence of the Church of 
England againſt Popery (which certainly is the duty of 

and conſcientious clergyman of this 


every 
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dition. After this 


ſhall find it ſo, or words to that 
hombly thanked his Majeſty, and was diſmiſſed (34): 
Notwithſtanding the King's gracious intentions, pro- 


Fear 
paſſant, though invited thereunto by one who had a 
conſiderable intereft in them both; for though I might e 


. 


y, becauſe I reſolved to go down 
no more, while thi 


continued in this diſorderly con- 


1 thank you, I will fland by them who fland by me, you 
purpoſe. I moſt 


ceeds he, towards me, I never made any kind of ap- 
plication to his Majeſty, either by Proteſtant or Ro- 
manift ; and at that time dreaded preferment, as much 
as others were ambitious of it, and courted it ; and 
ſcorned to make a vifit to my Lord Sunderland, who, 
to make his court the better, had renounced his reli- 


Peters, whoſe I never ſaw, but once en 


have ed, with ſome tolerable kind of allowance, 


to a Prebend in the church of Windſor, which King 
iſe me, or to a Prebend in 


Charles was pleaſed to 
Weſtminſter, for which Archbiſhop Sancroft, of his 
own accord, without my requeſt or ſuggeſtion, told 
me, that he would ſpeak to the King [James] in my 
behalf; his Grace thinking it moſt agreeable for me 
to live in London, as well as others, who I ſaw ad 


vanced to great dignities in the Church: yet after that 
the troubles in the college had happened, I made it 
my bufinefs and endeavour to avoid it; and I thanked 
God heartily, that no preferment was forced upon me. 
So much do I prefer the credit and reputation of hav- 
ent in the affair of the 
„before the beſt preferment which fell after- 
in the King's gift, thoogh it had been the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Oxford, which not long after was vacant 
the death of Biſhop Parker ; who being ſucceeded 
Dr titular Biſhop of Madaura, in the Pre- 


_— began to fill with Papiſts, and 
our author was expe ed the third of Au |, 158 (36). 


— acted according to my jud 
lege 


Giffard, 
fidentſhip, the 


But upon the addreſs of the Archbi 


jeſty, on the 12th of that month, ordered the Bi 


unger. In 


fident, Fellows, and all 
Viſitor there on the 


My Lord of Canterbury 


e, which was a ftrain of the Biſhop's civility to 
m. 
Em quality 


diſpleaſure at it. which, the Biſhop 


P 


Fellows 


man of the 


Fi 


y 
£ ived in London ; which 1 


and was primier miniſter (35); much more to the 


, and ſeveral others of 
—_— this delay, fignified their juſt _ 
being ſenſible 
he haftens to Oxford on Saturday the zoth of October, 
anticipating the time preſcribed by him in his inftru- 
ment almoſt a fortnight, upon the ſecurity of which, 
continues our author, I ſtaid in London. He was ex- 


* 


(34) When he 
g x returned to his 
ſtay, the King ſaid, Docter, giving, be le 
wn thi 
courſe — 
was freſh in hiy 
memory. 


(15) The D 
intimates hi | 
opinion, that by 
rdſhip in 
fluenced Father 


Peters in 
the twelve 


Popiſh Fellom 
ro Maydilen, 
ard expelling the 
Proteftants, inthe 
genera' dohgn ty 
embarris the 
King's ffain, 
and render hig 
more od. outs ta 
hs Proteftant 
ſubjefts. In 
which laft ſent 
ment cur auth 


was not kinguia, 


(36) Upon thi 
op of Canter. son, de 

bury, and ſeveral other Biſhops, October 3, to the 
King to reſtore the Prefident and Fellows. His Ma- 


went to the cal 


ſhop ture, and dhe 
of Wincheſter to ſettle the Society regularly and ſtatu- ſtaying threes 
ably, which that Biſhop ſhewed to our author and 
Dr Yo purſuance hereof, a citation was ſet 
up on the chapel gate, October 16, warning the Pre- turned to Lo 

concerned to meet the don, without 
of November following, by 
which time the Popiſh Fellows were ordered to be 


four days in 3 
private lodging 


the town, t- 


taking any ao 
tice of any of the 
Popiſh Fellow. 


vil 

and ack 

ouſly ſpread among the his implaca- 

l ning his ee 

and depofition, that it was a fſuppoſititious child, 

ameny echoes, took particular care, that the Biſbop of 

Winc , of w loyalty at that time his Majeſty 

had a very be pre- 
ſent, and 


f 
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time ; and upon his refuſing 
earneſt requeſt, they uſed very rude expreſſions 
him, which put my Lord into a very grievous 

and he made his coachman drive away, as ſome of the 
Fellows told me. | 

On Monday about ond o'Clock in the afternoon, I 


ply 


| 


ſaid on W y- That afternoon I hired a cou 
of horſes and a man, and went to Beconsfield 


night, and the next day to Oxford. The Biſhop got 
' thither on Wedneſday the 24th, and reftored and re- 
r the morning, being 
the z th. 

In the pamphlets, which were ſoon after publiſhed, 
giving an account of the Revolution, and in order to 
the juſtification of the wickedneſs and villany of it, 
this accidental delay of our being reſtored, which is 
wholly to be imputed, to the Biſhop.of Wincheſter, is 
horribly miſrepreſented, particularly by Mr Bohun, 
and afterwards by Mr Tirryl, and by the whole litter 
of envenomed lying ſeriblers, —_ this idle, abſurd, 
and forged pretence, that by the poſt juſt before the 
Biſhop was ſent for back, there came news, thut the 
Dutch had on the 16th of the ſaid month ſuffered much 
in a ſtorm, and that they would not be able to fail till 
the ſpring, and that therefore the Biſhop of Wiachetter 
was commanded to deſiſt, and the order given to him 
for reſtoring the college was revoked, which was a hor- 
rible lye. The King knowing nothing all the while, 
but that the college had been before he _ — 
the Biſhop to be in that auguſt afſembly, hi 
— — to, and not in the leaſt 
to hinder or defeat the reſtoration of the , as 
thoſe villainous writers have moſ falſely and wi 
aflerted. The Viſitor returning in four or five days to 
Farnham, our author defigned to return to London. 
But the Prefident defiring him to ſtay to help ſettle the 
college, and make up the perplexed accounts of it, 
he complied. And, continues he, upon a diligent 
ſearch and inſpeftion, we found our writings and mu- 
niments ſafe, the old gold in the Tower which we 
wanted, untouched and entire, the plate left as we 
left it, and nothing as I remember miffing. But after 
the Viſnor's departure I quickly f 


d 
: 
b 


eye ſore to ſeveral of my col neither 
i my beha- 
ich caſt ſach a 
$a way 
Kiog, 
thus — 1 7 — 
ing in into p. n of 
ſome of the j A Fellow eſpecially began to ſhew 
their malice and revenge upon me, taking occafion in 


the common room, or in the-cloyſters, to aſſault and 
abuſe me with baſe, dirty, and opprobrious langua 
for my not joyning with them. this I could eafily 
have digeſted, till my old friend Mr Dodwel ac- 
quainted me, that he had juſt then heard that both 
Prefident and Fellows, endeavoured to prepo 
Viſitor when lately in town, with a defign to expel 
me. This, I confeſs, put me out of all patience, and 


= made me | 
is barbarous uſage might be, to 

the lefler evi — where 526d fo many cava 
maligners, and others, who ſeemed to carry all thi 
fair with me, and treated me outwardly with 
thus ſecretly to envy me . Though I could not give an 
entire credit to Mr Dodwel's information, eſpecially 


- 
= 
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The pretence was chat I had aſfiſted Dr Johnſton ia 
the — of his book, intisaled, The King's 4.4 
tatorial power afſerted, dc. He mentioning me t nat 

with honour, 22 my \ (37) in three or four (37) $0 he calle 
places. The cafe in thort es thus, I had made an hi, MS. 
acquaintance with this worthy, honeft, and learned 

gentleman in the year 1671, at Pontefract in Yorkſhire, 


where he then lived, and where I continued ſeveral 
days, taking a that ſummer with one of our 
Yorkſhire 


dlows into the north parts of England, 


which in all my perambulations I had tot ſeen before, 
and whoſe friends lived in that town. This acquain- 
tance quickly grew up into a ſtrict and dear friendſhip, 
which was afterwards kept up by a correſpondence of let- 
ters, during his ſtay in Y ire, and after his comi 
to live in London. The King being made — 
with the Joyalty and worth of this gentleman, and his 
ren dads * and laws of Eng- 
, und his induftrious ches into old records, 
ve him a confiderable penſion, to render the loſs of 
is practice as a Phyfician, (and certainly a learned and 
judicious one) which he could not if otherwiſe em- 
ployed, attend with conſtancy and affiduity, leſs uneaſy : 
and his chief province was to defend the rights and 
ives of the Crown, which were then attacked 
by ſeveral little writers, with defign to inflame the na- 
tion, under the pretence of liberty and property, 
againſt the encroachments of arbitrary power. Theſe 
calumnies were levelled againſt the King, not ſo much 
for his being of the Roman communion (though of 
this they 11, advantage, in order firſt to ſeen 
him in the minds of the people, and turn their minds 
againſt him, and afterwards to abdicate and dethrone 
him) as for his being a King. For they were the ſame 
with which they had aſperſed the King his father of 
bleſſed memory, who died a martyr for the Church of 
England. This gentleman then was to give a true and 
impartial relation of the V ifitation of our college, and 
to that end had all the papers and regiſter of the Com- 
miſſioners, boch in London and at Oxford, which re- 
laced to that affair, put into his hands. He was ſo 
civil as to conſult me about what concerned myſelf 
merely as matter of fact I read ſeveral things out of 
my diary to him, and at the ſame time acquainted 
him particularly with what the Lord Chief Juſtice ſaid, 
as I had put it down in my note-book ; whoſe words 
I found in the prints, and in common diſcourſe, to 
have been horribly perverted to his great prejudice and 
diſhonour ; and for the Doctor's further ſati · faction 
afterwards, I gave him a copy of a declaration or two 
I made, which anly concerned myſelf, which he has 
printed. Bat as to any matter of arguments, ſtatutes, 
cuſtoms, uſages, and practices of the college in other 
viſitations, and the like, I never communicated to him 
one ſyllable, or gave him the leaſt light: for if I 
had defigned it, things had been urged in ſeveral par- 
ticulars with and authority. But he 
mentioning in the cloſe of his book, that a member of | : 
the college had written a tract upon that ſubjeR ; 2 Oxford till 
was. preſently concluded that I was the perſon. Tho' Auguit 1, and 
when I challenged the Doctor upon it, and defired him then went to 
to acquaint me who that Fellow was, he told me that —_— = 
it was Mr Charnock, ſome of whoſe papers he hag ;:; 
, Whoſe name I told him he ought to have men- for refuving the 
tioned to take off all poſſible umbrage and ſuſpicion — — 
an 
day, by the AR 


3 of Parliament 


for that purpoſe. 


: 


ſome 
Church (39), to ſtand Pri 39) Vis. Oa 
Dr Adams, Dr Bury, Dr Halton edoeſday, 
&c. refuſed to ſubſcribe it, as he December 12. 
the non-fubſcribers. Reflecting, ſays he, " — 82 
rible deſection of theſe very heads of the ſame day ; 
others, who had been fo zealous for and the Princes 
and now renouncing came thicher on, 
and into the fifteeath. 
fence of {A Pri 2 
the King his uncle an 
* and uſurp his _ 
a4 in Geil ing lines: 

In 


\ 


* : 
<a Ma 


* Pr ad... 
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b tn fociati n as quibaſdzm A 1 ; 0 ienk 
5 Nuger Gibiligns — noſes, — 
Atque monarchomos,' perculit Oxonia : 
| Oxonia antiqus fidei, verique Magiſtra, n 
Unde hc fluxa fides ? hac inconftantia morum ? 
8 Scottorum ſœdus fic revocare decet ? 
Fallimur. Ef matrem non hatc infamia tangit, 
Dediſcunt pauci, quam docet illa, idem. "A 
The accounts of the college being pretty well 
: heited, the Maine wan: whe 6 Ledrnabele 
the middle of January, and ſoon after viſited Lord 
reſton, to aſk his advice about going to the King in 
France, in which he was di by his Lord K. 
oo 


* 


On the 12th of April, the day after the coronation, 
went to Oxford, to before the univerſi 


diſmal earthquake at Jamaica, under the title of, 
Diſcourſe concerning Divine Providence, in relation 
National Judgments. London, 1693. But the licence 
could not be obtained from the Bi of 
chaplain, before he had ſtruck out two or 
which be faid reflected upon the 

his Fellowſhip at 


agdalen - tide, 1692, but not before the following 

letter from Dr Hough, the Prefident, and now Biſhop 
of Oxford, was put into his hands on July 4, 1692, 
by Mr Shaw, to whom it was thus directed: 


r from 


or ſend us a certificate of his having done 


ſome time before the 22d of this month, otherwiſe 
we can no longer forbear to elect another perſon into 


S MI T. H. 


„ 


= 


* Rif ple Y aſſure him, it is not without ' 
deal of relufance we' 


« Your moſt affed ionate friend, 
And faithful ſervant, 
Jo. OXON. 


* I defire you to give my thanks to the Prefident 
for his civilities, which I ſhall always acknowledge ; 
and withal to acquaint him, that I cannot come 
down to Oxford upon the accompt for which I am 
1 much leſſe can I or I fend a certi- 

te, am required, prefer ring the peace of m 
mind ſatisfaction of my conſcience before the 


3 


joyin , Which, for the fake of 
inciples, I am ready to loſe and be diſpoſſeſſed 
: not to ſay a greater) 

willin firſt choſen and ad- 

mitted to and proſpe- 

rity to that I ſhall, during the re- 

inde . = 

of God, 1 it, as T (40) M. A 7. e 

may, and er. e 

J 7 5 1 c y g. — — 

The in chi inſtances of this family i te. | bare 
thoſe long periods that render this writer's ſtile a little — de Hiforian, 
intricate, as is remarked under his [preceding] article. learned write, _ 
In which we ſhall take this ity of ſupplying And to note (1) _ Ne 
ſome particulars there omitted. As that the Doctor was rd, Fon 
a Fellow of the Royal Society | uur 
of the 


( Fb ee SMITH [Grzonce] (a), of Burnhall in the county of Durham, Eſq; eldeſt ſon of — 
was given dim is the preceding, was born at Durham, May 7, 1693; and after laying a good foundation 
— of claſſical learning at Weſtminſter ſchool, was ſent to St John's-college in Cambridge. 
2 Whenkes But he continued there only about two years, being removed to the ſiſter univerſity, and 


entered May 1, 1711, of Queen's- college, 
(b) In 1736, be 
was a benefaQtor 
to the new build- 


as well in 
college (b), as alſo for the ſake of having 
for his tutor, who was a friend and correſpondent of his father; and being well ſkilled in 


to this being his uncle's 
the learned Mr Edward Thwaites [4] 


the prefac 


ings, then carry- the ſeptentrional literature, was the means of this his pupil's becoming a perfeft maſter of 
Ed allg. the Saxon language, in which his father alſo took ſome pains to inſtruct him. He after- 
wards removed to the Inner Temple in London, in the view of ſtudying the Law, and 
he made a great proficiency in it, eſpecially in the more genteel and hiſtorical branch, his 
fortune ſetting him above purſuing the lucrative part by practice, for which he alſo be- 
came diſqualified by not complying to the government. This principle carried him into the 
Nonjuring Church, in which he took Holy Orders, and was made titular Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, He imbibed theſe notions from his uncle, the learned Mr Hilkia Bedford [ B], whoſe 


9 


* 
F 


eman, then Fellow with 
ws Profeſſor of Greek in the and 
— by — 8 = — 
his editi Y 
— — — 
. 
books of thole languag Nee Sibley p. 286, 
while they were i i fa- TR 
5 2 mily) ſome his that d 
Alfred's preface, in a wife, eldeſt of iter, 
eo and encouraged Chriſtopher Thame in 
4 tleman of daughter 
V1 — ay der of ſeveral Fe 
ro college 
tituled Gy g lane, 
guru Septentrienalium Theſazre his father . 
L. . 
tion is ingeni r Plat's in 
for by T from Fee Thich likewiſe a Fellow. He was after- walter Rule) 


watds 


introduced to the patronage of Heneags Finch, unes 


e 
CAE. . 


ovember, 174 ing to his own requeſt, 
church - yard joining to the chancel-wall of the church at Elwick, in which pariſh h 
of Burn-hall is ſituated. He is repreſented as an univerſal ſcholar. The Philoſopher, it 
ſaid, found no ſcience out of the reach of his 


put his name. One of the lateſt of t 
verted to Popery, in anſwer 10 a Popiſh book, bearing the title of England's Converſion and 
Reformation compared. He alſo ſupplied Mr Carte with ſome materials for his Hiſtory 
of England. But he is chiefly known in the republick of letters, by the edition of Bede's 
Hiſtorical Works (c), which was prepared for the preſs by his father, and publiſhed by (% Ste = e. 
this ſon at Cambridge, in 1722, folio, in a pompous manner, comprizing the venerable _— 
Father's Latin and King Alfred's Saxon verſion, compared with ancient manufcripts ; ag Hickes's Dedics- 
alſo all his other hiſtorical works, with variety of remarkable readings, and brief but e 
learned and uſeful notes; to which is added, his Life and Character, with curious remarks, a is Thor. 
&c. according to his father's direction, and ſome few additions prefixed by himſelf. An Nas n be 
Abridgment of Bede, with his Life and explanatory notes, tranſlated into Engliſh from Tr-waphy of 
this edition, was publiſhed the following year in 8vo. — 


3 Earl of Winchelſes, to whom he was a conſtant com- of Great · Milton. This family of Burdon, which came 
. panion and friend ; but was deprived of his preferments from Stockton near Durham, took the name of Row- 
* in 1689, upon refuſing to take the oaths to the new land for three ſucreſſions, from a marriage with Eliza- 
* vernment (3). In April i714. being tried in the beth, daughter of Rowland Wetherell of Stockton: 
(4) logical Court of King's-Bench, before Lord Chief- Juſtice Par- by which marriage there Was a prior alliance to the 
Hitorian, under ker, for writing, printing, and publiſhing, The Heredi- family of the Smiths. | 
the year 4 Our author; George Smith, Eſq; had alſo a ſon, 
The ma ut en ſwer to Dr Higden's View and Defence, he was ſenten- John Smith of Durham. M. D. who lived to the . 
Har 8 of maturity. He was educated at Edinburgh, where 
reojuring clergy- priſoner three years, and to give ſecurity for his good applying himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyfic, he gave very 
of his abilities, of which be left a 
— Engliſh tranſlation, done by himſelf, from the French, ſpecimen, in a book he publiſhed, intituled, Commen- 
4 tarius Medicus de aphthis noftratibus, ſew Belgarum 
Fellow of Baliol- a continuation of the ſame, in which is inſerted a let- Sprow. Lond. 1749, 8vo. He alſo publiſhed a 
college in Oxford. ter of Mr Baker, the Antiquarian and his fellow-colle- elegant Latin thefis upon the theory of 1 
— gian, to him; wherein that gentleman obſerves, that exerciſe for his degree of Doctor in that faculty, which 
Tilletion, P-3"7* the tranſlator bad ſcarce finiſhed one laborious taſk, he took in November, 1747. He died in the twenty - 
175 when he found himſelf obliged to-undertake another ninth year of his age, 1752, at Durham, and was bu- 
of more labour and leſs ſatisfaction. Mr Bedford alſo ried in Little St 's church there, leaving iſſue an 
(5) Leland's Iti- publiſhed the Latin life of Dr Barwick, which he only ſon , a minor, by his wife Anne, 
nay, | 11, likewiſe tranſlated into iſh, with additions, and of Nicholas Shattleworth of Durham, Eſq; a near re- 
2 Mr Beg. Publiſhed it in 1724, 890. He alſo ſupplied Mr Hearne lation of Richard Shuttlewoth, Eſq; of Gawthorp- 
bade wrote the Antiquary with Biſhop Fiſher's oration before King in Lancaſhire, ſome time Member of Parliament 
the preface to Dr Henry WI. at Cambridge, anno 1507 (5). Our au- that county The faid Dr John Smith was a 
Hickes's Defence thor had by his wife abovementioned, 1. Dr William of merit, virtue, and fill in his 
the e Bedford, late Phyfician to Chriſt's. tal London (6), fkill was never more readily and attentively _— 


publiſhes and regiſter of the of Phyſicians there, of than towards the comfort and relief of the poor 
— which he was a Fellow and Cenſor, when he took the ſole delight, indeed, was in ads of benevolence and 
(6) He was 3p- mas Bedford of Aſhburn in the editor of of this ingenious young gentleman is with truth 
pointed Nov. 27, 1 expreſſed in the following epitaph : wer 
regiſter of that notes, in 1732, $vo. 3. Dr John Bedford, a-Phyfi- 
boſpital, city 2 „ CHI AD GE ED 
0% From pri- fiſter to the lady of Sir Robert Eden of Wel This peaceful grave in ſacred truſt contains, 
we information. His ſecond wife was Elizabeth, third daughter of Poſt- Know it is one whoſe inoffenfive plan 
i The author the Archdeaconry of Durham. He had a third 8 CE 4 
de Dantes. wife, Dulubella Horſeman, one of the co-heirefſes of Thro' whoſe juſt ways one gentle ſpirit mov'd, 
ind Precentor of but has ifſue only by his ſecond marriage. So in thoſe lights that vary human life, 
htm, anno LC Whereof only two daughters furvived bim.] 
To theſe a friend, to no man elſe a foe ; 
His humble mind ev'n merit bluſti'd to ſhew : 


oaths as a qualification for that office (7). 2. Mr Tho- charity towards his fellow-creatures. But the character 
at. Nor- 27: Hiftoria Feige Dunelmenſir (8), publiſhed, with his 
ter of William Daviſon, of Bemiſh in ws © mk. Frm Would'& thou be told, O reader! whoſe remains 
humus Smith, Eſq; Commiſſary and Official- of The good approv'd, and dignified the man. 
6s, was a Monk, Edward Horſeman, of Stretton in Ratlandſhire, Eſq; In all reſpected, and in all belov'd. 
tand. Theſe were, 1. ho married Anthony Salvin, Hi duty pleas'd to parent, filter. wife ; 


Thus lov'd enough, tho“ not enough enjoy d, 
en He hair d thoſe manſions oft his thoughts employed. 7 
— | | b In life's gay ſpring bid the vain world aden, ) Locien Me- 
| Burdon, born December 8, 1756. grandfather * (9 
5 — X. Par Taq gr And left it's cares and flecting joys to you (9g). 2 | 
' | Reeve, who was ſon to Mr Reeve of London, by Anne 


FW 


to 
Reeve, a rich Spaniſh merchant, who dying i 
vember, 1757, worth about 100000 l. fe the 
part of it to the ſaid Rowland Burdon, his nephew, 


2nd the reſt to his youngeſt nephew, John Burdon, 
VOL. VI. No. CCCXII. © 
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(-) This nme SMITH [Dr Joss] (6), younger brother to the. preceding Dr Joha/Smithy berams 


3 en Wil alſo an eminent Divine, and was likewiſe born at Lowther ou the 0th of October, 1670, 
een, who though not baptized till the oth of that mopth. Loſing his father at five” years of age, 
be ke. big his mother took him, with the reſt of her family, to Guiſborough in Yorkſhire, 
"ea on» rider where he received the firſt rudiments of Grammar learning : but in the latter end of the 
Bridekirk, where year 1681, by the advice of his eldeſt brother, who bad been lately preferred at Durham 
he was ben. (J) he was removed to the publick ſchool in that city L- J. under Mr Thomas Batterſby, 
(5) See his ar- ſome time of Queen's-college in Oxford. a very diligent maſter ; and, as the ſcholar had 
Gele. two qualities, inclination and genius, which can hardly fail of ſucceſs, he made a ſuitable 
ficiency, and was thought very fit for the univerſicy at the age of fifteen, However, 

41 improvement, he was put under the tuition of Mr Francis Woodmas, then 

Minor Canon of that cathedral, a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed learning, and a complear 

maſter of the claſſics, This ſtep, as well as his removal to Durham, was taken in com- 

pliance to the Dean, Dr Denys Granville, who now Kindly invited him to his houſe, 

which he with pleaſure accepted of; and it was of no ſmall advantage to him in his future 

eonduct: for here he received many uſeful inſtructions from this worthy patron, in whom 

he had alſo an excellent pattern of piety and learning ſet daily before his eyes. He con · 

tinued at the Deanery till the Revolution z when Dr Granville, not being able to recon- 

nude cile his conſcience to the new government, followed his maſter King James into France (c). 
f At his departure, he preſſed this favourite youth to ſhare his fortunes, giving him the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances to continue his kindneſs after their return (for that party much 

depended upon being recalled). But the young gentleman not being willing to run this 

riſk, nor to loſe the opportunity of an univerſity education, which was become his moſt 

ardent defire, he reſolved now to purſue it; and receiving an account of the arrival of his 

eldeſt brother from Madrid ſoon after, he went with this deſign to meet him at London. 

During his ſhort ſtay at the metropolis, he found, in the room of Dean Granville, another 

' patron in his godfather Sir Joſeph Williamſon 3 to whom being now firſt introduced, he 
(4) At this time met with a very kind reception. After a ſhort ſtay (d), he took his leave of his godfather, 


he had a propoſal 


of marriage made and departed with his recommendation to Oxford, where he was admitted, May 10, 
to bim from Mr» 1689, a ſcholar upon the foundation at Queen's- college; and being placed under the care 
hi A good birt Of Mir William Lancaſter aforementioned, who was now become a noted tutor there, he 
and fortune ; imbibed ſuch ſalutary inſtructions, and acquired ſuch a fund of erudition both in divine 
then, and be and human literature, as rendered him an honour to the College and an ornament to 
died of the ſmall- the Church [B]. In 1693, being choſen a Taberder [C] of his college, he took his firſt 
_o N degree in Arts in Michaelmas- term that year, and was intent on his fludies, when Sir Jo- 
feph Williamſon took him from the college, by conſtituting him his —_ Keeper of 
the Paper-office at Whitehall; and Sir Joſeph being ſent ſoon after a Plenipotentiary 
to Ryſwick, Mr Smith accompanied him to that treaty [D] as his ſecretary. While he 
was abroad in this employ, the Univerfity created him Maſter of Arts. by 1 
March 1, 1696. He was likewiſe elected in his abſence Fellow of his college, ber 
31, 1698, though not in Orders; the want of which ification, though ordinarily 
+) The fame fa- Fequifite, was diſpenſed with (e). He continued abroad time longer with his god- 


granted Sr Jo father, making excurſions, and viſiting ſeveral foreign Courts, and obferving the conſti- 


&ph Williamion, tution and policy of each; upon which he left ſome memoirs in manuſcript, as he did 
1 alſo of the Ryſwick treaty : and he had a ſhare in the publication of The Ads and Nego- 


tations, with ihe particular Articles at large of that Peace. In the interim, he kept up 2 
correſpondence with ſeveral perſons of high character and eminent learning, who were of 
his acquaintance, both at home and abroad, having an excellent talent at the eaſy and 
familiar epiſtolary ſtyle, as he was alſo peculiarly happy in expreſſing himſelf in conver- 
fation. Theſe extraordinary accompliſhments procured him an offer of being promoted in 
the Secretary's office, by his godfather, which his old friend and affociate Mr Prior much 
perſsaded 
[4] He was removed to Durbam.] Soon after his [CI He wvas now a Taberder.} The name of Ta- 


eoming thither, an unlucky accident hap to him, berder, though loſt every where elſe, ſtill continues in 
which had like to have fatal. Bei 


ng at play uſe at of the members of (1) Tun 

with ſome of his „jumping one that i y elected under twelve of Dr tape, 

tomb-ftone to another, in the church-yard, be fell years of age, — 
near berdum, à ſhort 


the 
temple very deep. That it was the cauſe of his left 


: 


eye ſinking a little ever after, which, as he advanced that worn by the 

in years, more perceptible. of the wearer was 
(B] „ had the good count vanity brough 

fortune to be contemporary with Mr T and nobility and gen 

Mr Gibfen, both afterwards Biſhops, and well known takes notice 

in the learned world; and an int was now con- of a well 

rated between the three, which ſu 


8 


D 
conſult with Dr Smith and Dr Gibſon, in conjunction 1 
CT Briſtol, about a them 
. perſon iſh his edi of Leland de the river 
Gor 20 bs 1. — loo Bow 
|; ntilian,: other 1 
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SAM IT AH. 
— an t secege. He bad alſo an offer-from; dhe Earl of Charles 


ich his Lordſhip as his fecretary in his embaſſy wo . of France, 
from Sir Philip Meadows, to accampanp him in the ans chatacter, on his 


ppointed Eovoy to the Court 


being a Vienna. But he gave up all theſe hopeful proſ- 
beet for the fake of the Church, 1o.the ſervice of which bs pies e = 
him to dedicate himſelf, In this reſolution, ſoon after his return in 1709 to Oxford, 


ter 

his friends, and much courted and adenired by 
took Deacon's and Prieſt's Orders at Chriſt- 

liam Talbot, then Biſhop of that fee; upon which 

ſay, that when he laid aſide his lay-habit, he did it with 

greateſt ing | be the higheſt honour that could be 

conferred upon him; and it was not long before he had an opportunity of exerciſing his 

new function. Dr Timothy Halton, then Provoſt of his college [E], being alſo Arch- 

deacon of the dioceſe, gave him the donative of Ifley near Oxford, which belongs to the 

Archdeaconry. At the fame time, he appointed him Divinity-lecturer in the college ;, 

and how acceptable thoſe favourite Jiſcourkes, (far ſo they were called) which he read in 

the diſcharge of that office, were to his auditors, is ſtill remembered to his praiſe. Upon 4 

Queen Anne's viſiting the univerſity in 1702, Mr Smith was pitched upon to addreſs her 3 

Majeſty with an oration; and in 1704, being elected Senior-Proctor of the univerſity, he 

diſcharged that office with remarkable prudence and diligence, and conſtantly attended the 

diſputations, and other exerciſes in the publick ſchools [F]. Dr Halton dying on the 

21ſt of July this year, Mr Smith's friends propoſed him for a candidate to the Provoſt- 

ſhip, but he declined it, and employed his intereſt, which was very great, in the behalf 

of his quondam tutor Dr Lancaſter, who by that means carried the eleRion, notwith- 

ſtanding he had quitted his Fellowſhip ſome time before [G]. This gentleman, as well 

| OP * 


[E} Dr Timothy Halton, Proveft of Dueen's college.) diſpof tion. He was a confiderable benefactor to his 
Ts pentleman was the fon of Miter Halton, of Gay: = — in his life-time, as well as at his death (3), (3) Particularly 
ſtock in Cumberland, Eſq; High-Sheriff of that coun- Hi i | 
ty, and younger brother to Fm 
Wingfield manor in Derbyſhire, _ 
Mat ictan and Algebraift (2). 
——_—_ ———— for ſo important 
Provoſiſhip of his college, as alſo for 
Chancellor of the univerſity, which he fi 


for ſome irregularity, they ſpeak 

ther in French A cently 2 dim. for fo ep 
intreding upon them. Hereupon Mr Smith 
them, in the fame language, with the nature and duty 

of his office, which, with his police addreſs to them, {4) S* Mr 

as being foreigners, brought them to behave with much State of dis Caſe, 
complaiſaace z fo that they prevailed upon him to ſtay publiſhed in 
ſome time with them, and were ſo much pleaſed with 1704, 40» 

his converſation, that they gladly complied with his 

invitation to ſpend the next evening with him in his (5) ap 
' college ; and always after treated him with great re- mar * 


[G} Dy Lee, bed quitted bis Fellowſhip fome (6) She was a 
time before.] Upon that account, the election was diſ- — 2 9 
- puted by his competitor Mr Thompſon, Who being an Wilmer of 5y- 
— Fellow, appealed to the Archbiſhop of Yook, — — 
* Your very affeQtionate friend and brother, their Viſitor (4). But dis Grace confomet the . 
4. tion, upon the opinion of his commiſſary, Dr Thomas ,. 
1685. ; Hen. London.“ Bouchier, who heard the cauſe. Dr Bouchier was Aur ing 
| | | likewiſe Regius Proſeſſor of Civil Law in the aniver- Teniſon to the 


5171“ 
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—— hs Dr Halton had very conſiderable preferments beides fity, and had the reputation of being one of the ableſt . Lincoln, 


the Provoſtſhip, Ty. bon and moſt eminent Civilians of his time. This Provoſt, 
Archdeacon of Llanvais in the Dr Lancaſter, was born at Bampton in Weſtmoreland, ) Neweourt's 


and educated at Queen's-college ; was ſome time ma Val. i IF - 
ſter of Barton-ſchool near Lowther (5), and afterwards A 
became chaplain to Dr Compton, Bi 

whoſe kinſwoman 

by him to the 


Y 


| 


LEY 
14 


3 in procuring which conſiderable 


[7]: and, in return, Dr Lancaſter,” in 
apel, and then to the Lect 


-5, preſented him firſt to 


Nad ant a, 25 Vicar of St Martin's in the Field's Weſtminſter,” | Theſe promotions broug 
wards refoundes to town, and he was ſoon after appointed 
here ee of Chamberlain, to whom he had the honour of being known at Ryſwick, where his Lord- 


the nobiliry av# fhip was one of the Plenipotentiaries. My Lord now took him into his friendſhip and 


he Mr Smich 


geatry mn the . C . . ; o - * 
neighbourbood, intimacy, not only introduced him to the Queen, and gave him an o ity of preaching 
Maitland's Ser= feveral times before her Majeſty, but obtained an actual promiſe bf the firſt Canonry that 


vey of London. 


— e were cut ſhort by his Lordſhip's death. Mr Smith had alſo the misfortune to loſe — 


* 


MN 
mark 
# 


* view of promotion, by the death of William-Henry Granville, ne to Dean Gran- 


ple of bandlome refided with his aunt, the Lady Auverquerque, filter to the Earl of Grantham, But 
flicks, and be Having made two campaigns in Flanders, he died of the ſmall-pox in May 1711 (g). 
pocket-warch of Mr Smith attended him during his illneſs to the laſt moments, and received a token from 
chaſed and ſet him, as 2 memento of his eſteem and affection (5) ; of which his Lordſhip had alſo, on 
Sheen bie Lors. many occaſions, before given diſtinguiſhing proofs. The death of theſe two great and 
hip took from valuable friends, which happened ſo near together, was a very great concern, as well as 
and preſented it diſappointment, to our author. However, in the interim, having accumulated his de- 
with disown = orees in Divinity, November 2, 1708 (i), he had been preſented by his college, on the 
29th of the fame month, to the Rectory of Knights-Emham, and the Donative of Upton- 
0 Catalorue of Grey, both in the county of Southampton: ſoon after which, he reſolved to perform his 
Orford dm. engagement, to marry Mrs Mary Lowther [II, niece to the late Provoſt Dr Halton, 


having 


f lities to the courts of France, Germany, &c. in order of John Welbury, of Caftle-Eden in Durham, Eſq; 
firu young ftu- to qualify them for miniſterial offices abroad (10): His ſecond wiſe was Anne, daughter of Sir Lawrence 
dents there, with Dr Lancaſter was ſept to Paris (11). ] ith e anceſtor to the Earl of Roſſe, to which family 


the High- Church party St John's Enniſcorty, in ÞrothertoSir 
was one of the bail i i 
bruary 4, 1716, of i 
buried in the old ch 
We have a ſermon o 
fore the Houſe of 
4to. as alſo 
Dr Jane, 
the . 
(H and then on 
Jepb Thomas and 
by the the county 
he had gi ſaid George 
then to the 
name which were four 
of to who married Chri- 
oO Wü. be choſen ſoon and of Lorton 
liamfon, then after his arri ſei- ied Mr Wilſon 
Stare. She was ſecretary, place Ire in 
— ld of his ed -fide, Britiſh fleet, 
Nabe ef Riek. Mhilpered where the liberty of 
mond, and he would which he ing and 
brought Sir Jo- ſhould take out, in favour of Mary, who 
ſeph — his own college, as done and =d <q 
— ready to be executed, when the in ſome dan- paldale *, 
the bereditary 8 g in of Sir Joſeph's. | 
ſewardihip of y (12), before the to him. Our | | 
—— . Ladyſhip i affair, endea · 
» voured i ing, faid briſk- 
ry's place, thro Ing, L 
F 
y. iy re t news, $ mean- 
— ome hy fuch news as ſhe was not to know : and ſhe was put 
by this ſeaſonable and ready turn from enquiring 


] 


LE 
2 x? 


| | ureſhip of Tri- 
ing James N. nity- chapel, in Conduit-ftreet Hanover: ſquare (f); which were both at that time in his gift, 


to Edward Villiers Earl of Jerſey, Lord- 


State, to ſend ſome young gentlemen of parts and abi- Ralph Bulmer, Eſq; of Wilton in Yorkſhire, widow guat 


(rs) See 21 
in the RO - 
London, of 
claimants w 
compounded 
their efftates 
the time cf t 
Rebellion, 


cit a n 
om 


9 — w © * w 
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having contratted a friendſhip with her while reſident in the college, 
Doctor exch: the donative of Upton-Grey with Dr Grandorge [X]. 
Canterbury, for the rectory of St Dionis Lime-ſtreet, London, to which he 
by that Dean and Chapter, on the zoth of February this year. While the cure of 
committed to his charge was chiefly confined to the pariſhes he was concerned in, it was eke, and wt. 
amiable to ſee with what labour he applied himſelf to the diſcharge of his miniſtry, how 4 _ 
orthodox in his doctrine, how warm and affectionate in his private exhortations; and ay us 
he was zealous in all the ſpiritual exerciſes of his parochial function, ſo was he happy in a: 
ſuch a force and readineſs of e and command of reading and judgment, that „ « curious al- 
even in the moſt difficult caſes he convinced at the ſame time that he informed. Upon — 
this account he was much followed by perſons of rank and character, in points of con- the Arundelien 
ſcience, He reclaimed ſome perſons of diſtinction *, among others, from Popery, and Pave gan bes 
being applied to by the Methodiſt party, about ſome points of their doctrine and tenets, 
he gave a full and unanſwerable ſolution. Theſe are evidences how much he was held ii woo moe 
in eſteem as a ſkilful divine; and that ſenſe of God and religion, which was blended c:!ebrared in 
with his ſcholarſhip, gave a luſtre to his knowledge and accompliſhments. At the Sena, et 
ſame time, he kept a careful and tender eye upon the ſtate of his pariſh at Mr Willa 
St Dionis, of which he was incumbent above forty years. The church, in his time, — * 
was not only greatly beautified, but improved with a very valuable organ, a new ger ener, 
ring of bells, and a clock, &c. by ſubſcriptions in the pariſh, raiſed through his 1.9% f Pens 

| | | application la 370. 
both by conſanguinity and affinity, Her grandfather, ton-Barnes, where he had laid out about 600 J. in re- 


Sir Richard Lowther of Ingleton, Knt. having mar- building the parſonage and outhouſes ; which bene faction 
ried Iſabella, ſecond daughter of Sir Richard Fletcher, is recorded in a memorial of him in that church. He 
of Hutton in Cumberland, Bart. whoſe third daughter, was grandſon to Dr Thomas Lamplugh, Archbiſhop of 
Mary, was the wife of Sir John Lowther, of Lowther York, of whom we have ſome account by Le Neve 9; 
in Weſtmoreland, brother to Sir Richard Lowther to which we ſhall add the following remarkable anec- 


w- 7 — 
= 7-5 

, 
— 


$ In his Lives of 
the Proteftant 


aforementioned, and father to the firſt Lord Viſcount 
Lonſdale. Her ſaid grandfather ſerved his Majeſty 
King Charles the Firſt in the poſt of Colonel of Horſe, 
{t:) See a M88. and was alſo Governor of the town and caſtle of Pon- 


Biſhops, P. it. 
as alſo in Drake's 
Antiquities af 
York, and Wil- 
is e Cathedrals. 


dote, from the manuſcript already cited of Dr Thomas 
Smith, who relates, that, January 27, 1588-9, the 
* Archbiſhop told him, the Biſhop of London [Dr 


Compton] ſhewed him the original Aſſociation - paper, 
* which he would have had him to ſubſcribe. But he 
« refuſed, aſking London, How he could do it? The 
* Biſhop of London replied, among other things, that 
© it was a juſt revenge.” Dr Smith proceeds thus: 
My Lord of York ſaid, that upon his waiting upon 
* the King, after he came from Exeter, having kiſſed 
© his Majeſty's hand, the King was pleaſed to take 
* him into his cloſet, and then thanked him for coming 
* up, ſaying, that he was an old cavalier, and further 
* adding, that he would reward him : the Biſbop re- 
© plied, that his duty was his reward. The King then 
© told him, that he would make him Archbi of 
© York : upon which he fell upon his knees, defiri 

his Majeſty not to do it. Sir, ſaid he, I can ſerve 
your Majefty better in the Weſt, where I am known. 
* The King bid him riſe, that it ſhould be ſo. U 
his coming into his drefling-room, the King ordered 


in the Ro l- office te fract in Yorkſhire, at the firſt ſiege of that garriſon, 
London, of thoſe December 25, 1644, when he, with his brother Chan- 
claimants — cellor Lowther, then adjutant, and Gerard his ſon, with 
del ada in ſeveral other of his kindred, behaved valiantly, and at 
the time cf the length became great ſufferers in the royal cauſe, beſides 

Rebellion, his whole eſtate being confiſcated for his loyalty (15). 
Mrs Mary Lowther was endowed with many amia- 
ble qualities and Chriſtian graces ; ſhe died April 29, 
1745, and was buried where ſeveral of the family lie, 
in the church of Kidlington near Oxford; ſhe brought 
Dr Smith three children, Joſeph, Anne, and William. 
This laſt died young, and was buried in the north 
Te. Joe: ab Eh LL.D of Kidlington 

The firſt, Joſeph Smith, 3 D. idli 

near Oxford, is Tin living, — has iſſue one ſon, Jo- 
| ſeph-Bouchier Smith, and a „ Mary Smith, 
by his ſecond wife, Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Dr James Bouchier, of H in ordſhire, 
who ſucceeded his father, Dr Thomas Bouchier above - 
mentioned, in. the 


And Wood's 
Athen. Oron. 
Vol. II. col. 


1174, & leqqs 


| As alſo in the 
principality of 
Alban-hall, 
where he expend- 
el 500 J. in the 
improvement of 
the lodge 


Canterbury || ; and was eſteemed for the quickneſs of 
his parts and knowledge in his proſeſſion. By his fa- 
ther's marriage to Mrs Aſtell, who was niece to Sir Tho- 
_ Millington, 1 — Hants | yp 

rdinary to King Willi Queen Mary, as | 
to Queen Anne, and Prefident of the of Phy- 
ficians +), this family came into a very able for- 
tune, which, after ſome years conteſt at Law, was re- 
covered, by the extraordinary aſſiduity of Dr William 
Bouchier, a Phyſician of abilities, now living at 
Charleton-houſe near Sunbury in Surrey, who is ano- 
ther ſon of Dr Thomas Bouchier. 

2. Anne Smith is alſo fill living, the wife of Maj 
James Hargrave, by whom ſhe has iſſue one fon, Jo- 
ſeph- Smith ve, a minor. She was firſt married 
to the Reverend Mr Willian Lamp 


lugh, once Fellow 
of New in Oxford, and preſented by that ſo- 


ciety to the reQory of Alton-Barnes in Wiltſhire, 
2 ſame time he became Rector of Sutton - Mande 


re, the was pleaſed to tell him, 
that he was chaſed away his own houſe by the 
F. of O. and defired him to 


＋ A further ac- 
count of him 
nk 
arter's Hi 
— 


left 
| him, ſomebody replying 
oe an Arcabihoprick: by it. Bur, aps the 
an it. t, ſays 

opp; Doctor, I did my duty in coming 
away, without any deſign or tion; beſides, 

I had flaid at Exeter, I might have been ſuſpected 
have been of the Spiritual Lords, whom the P. of 
. mentions to have invited him into England.“ 


EI. Dr Granderge.) This gentleman was ſome 
eee 
in to the Earl of Thanet, who preſented him to 
Hothfield in Kent; w 
St Dionis, i 


* From 
H.reford, Wo- 
ther to the 
ſent Ducheſs of 
Beaufort, by ber 
— huſband 
mes Berk 
of Stoke in __ 
Glouceſterſhire, 
Eſq; whoſe fon, 
Norborne Berk e- 
ley, Eſq; is now 
member for the 
county, 


I At Bath, whi- 
ther he went for 
the recovery of 
bu bealth; and 
he was buried in 
St James's church 
that city, 
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application and influence, and his own generoſity, in ſetting a etample, befides 
— chaſed braſs chandelier, pendant on irda- work, Luck be put 3 bis 2 
Which, = expence (t). He likewiſe annually bought a great number of religious tracts, and Uiſtri- 
2 doted them among his pariſhioners, and he there a handſome legacy to the poor, 
ia 1740. He was alſo a conſiderable benefaftor to the parſonage and glebe houſes [L. After the 
; acceſſion of King George the Firſt, he was again introduced to Court by the Earl of 
2282 Grantham, Lord - Chamberlain to his late Majeſty (/) King George the Second, then 
2 Triace of Wales, and was made chaplain to the Princeſs, by whom he was very graciouſly 
e teceived; and he conftantly attended in his turn of waiting, 'till her Royal Highneſs's 
ch, whom accefſion to the Throne, when, notwithſtanding the intereſt he had at that time, yet, as 
— "he never made any application for himſelf, and was too much inclined to the high: party, 
crived from him being called the Hanover Tory (though in reality no perſon more moderate than he in his 
C—_—_— political principles, nor better attached to the conftirutional eſtabliſhment), a ſtop was 
| = +” Nunn thereby put to his farther promotion from the Court, though he continued ſtill her Ma- 
d to his own jeſty's chaplain, and wag frequently invited to preach at the royal chapel of St Iames's. 
Gets However, this diſappointment was made up by his good friend Biſhop Gibſon, who, 
*) This Pe. from the time-of their being chums, or chamber-fellows, at Queen's-college, to his 
& being beld Lordſhip's death, ever retained a very great eſtrem and affection tor him, and gave very 
— op OP early proofs of it; particularly in recommending him to Archbiſhop Teniſon, to ſucceed 
the Ki-Kar Pre himſelf as his Grace's chaplain; which, though prevented by a pre engagement, yet this 
Survey of che friend's kind intention was the ſame: and he was under very great obligations to him on 
Cathedrals, Vols many other accounts, and might have been under much greater, at the time when his 
' _ Lordſhip was in high favour with the Miniſtry, could he have prevailed upon him to diſtin- 
- guiſh himſelf in his political principles, to which his Lordſhip took ſome pains to per- 
wade him. But nevertheleſs, after the Biſhop's advancememeat to the ſee of Lincoln, he 
promoted the Doctor to the Prebend of Dunholm (m) in that church; and, upon his 
20:7 Lordſhip's tranſlation to London, he gave the donative of Paddington in Middleſex to 
| mrapic{-o this friend, who appointed an afternoon lecture, at the requeſt of the inhabitants, and 
: pam. pre procured two acts of Parliament, wherein he was at a conſiderable part of the expence, for 
the Biſkop not twice enlarging the church-yard, which before was too ſmall for the large number of 


bo 


He 
— burials there [A]. The ſame patron alſo promoted him, on the 8th of May, 1728, Far or rc 
three ach beve- to the Prebend of St Mary Newington, in the cathedral church of Sc Paul's, on the de- — 
* miſe of Dr Millington ; which Prebend proved very advantageous to him g: notwith- — 


+ Dr Smith bea ſtanding, at the Biſhop's requeſt, he gave the rectory of Newington annexed to the pre- 
before reigns dend, to the preſent incumbent Dr Ralph Thoreſpy, fon to the Antiquarian of that 
Trinity-chapel is name (n). This requeſt was very readily granted, Dr Smith not being deſirous to hold a raiſe the tw 
Ce Mes. third benefice with cure of ſouls ®. In the interim, as ſoon as the new church of ed 
kicott, one of the St George's Hanover: ſquare was finiſhed, he was choſen leQurer, in March 1724-6, Partumen e 
King's chaplains, without any perſonal ſuit, being then conſyrd by a fiſtula, occaſioned, as was thought, n 
and now endea Pe . 8 . Snt, improveneay 
voured to ſerve by too intenſe an application to his ſtudies. He had been ſome time, as is already ob- made fre. 
—— ſerved, Lecturer of Trinity - chapel, now belonging to this pariſh, and in that ſtation had — — 
N. B. This Mr gained a popularity without courting it. In reality, by his clear pathetic elocution, and — 
Herberg u daf. graceful geſture, added to tho matter and method of his performances in the — 
ſex, who ame might be juſtly reckoned one of the moſt el t and inſtruftive preachers 
— 'he and even to the extremity io Yang age, — 
azvghter of Ge- The fiſtula having brought him into on | 
ande of dt Cle- Where he 2 great benefit; but his eyes remained in ſuch a weak condition [N]. —— 
| ment'sin the that he was incapable for a time of much application to ſtudy. In 1731, he reſigned his * 
1 Oxford, and bad] lectureſhip, and was ſucceeded in it by Dr Savage, then Rector of Clothal in Hertford- wel bar 
| w bis ſecond wi'e (hire +, This reſignation was the conſequence of his promotion to the Provoſtſhip of Mina 
mother to Tho- his CO in Oxford, to which he was elected on the twentieth of October, 1730, wi 128 the 
privity or knowledge, on the demiſe of Dr John Gibſon, a near relation to the f dsr 


2 
Z. Biſhop. As be had a parcicular affeetion for the college, he was much pleaſed with 7 
this 


[L] He was 4 benefaZor to the glebe houſer ] The 


pede ny I IC LE 


Sc Bee's ſchool in Cumberland ; and partly by Mr An- Nea unt 
- thony Thompſon, who was born at Shap in Weſtmore- ing of ho 

land, and being ſent to Queen's-college, was recom- is 
mended by the dofur to 


the Earl of Wald 


2 


at a rack · rent, till his tutor to his two ſons, the preſent Earl and his brother, 18) fle alt 

— of the living w'the ards going chaplain to that noble Lord, — 

re was, on the ſudden death of ig antul 
ging the church-yard.] He bui 41, appointed to aft as Mi- remittetwW 
one for himſelf, to ; in which be Pelhamof 


; 
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eſpecially with the hoaonrable 


this election, 
good order and diſcipline; with what 


pot only an encou 
and all heretical 


. the college 
thither on Dr 

Smith's account, 
who recommen”- 


moting it's welfare, it was the 


Dr Browne, 


i | . 
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farisfying all the demands of fo important a poſt. 


gravity he 

niſhed, and with what juſtice and impartiality he behaved to all, ſhewing an etample of %. TAN 
piety and all ſocial virtues, is well remembered, and needs not be mentioned. 

r of learning and all liberal ſciences, but the greateſt enemy to 
rines. In this ſpirit, he drew up an excellent collection or ſeries 
queſtions in Divinity, which he inſticuted for the uſe of the ſtudents of his college, 

0 —— they were of infinite ſervice in grounding them early in their religious principles : fo that 4 
— now floutiſhed extremely, and many perſons of quality and fortune were edu- 
cated under his mild and prudent government (o; and as he was always zealous i 


ef is, 
How 


preſided, with what lenity he admo- 
Was 
vice 
of 
and 


8 _ 
greateſt pleaſure to him to find his undertakings ſucceſsful, 
and in order thereto, he did, in 1731, draw up a ſtate of che college 


buildings, with an 


2 — « ichnography of the whole, and had cuts of the ſeveral parts of the ſaid buildings engraved 
the colleges 


in 4to. And when the Prince of Ora 


de tutor to his 
Grace» 


4 papel by Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; 


me andex- Treaſurer to 
ecu'ed according 
to the ſty le of 
the Lazembu's 
at _—_ 
by N. Hawk(- 
moore, 2 diſciple 
of dir Chriſto- 
pher Wren 5 
the ſtatue was 
performed by Mr 
[now Sir Henry ] 


had her Majeſty's ſtatue in marble 


ſhewn to her, promiſed him another purſe 


— 


% bim another 0 
rr wager y way” 1 


taken notice of to her honour, 


- 


THE 
117115 


5 


TY 
ty, 


fore preſenied a * travels, — 
enen, colon Was nominated by his 


nge came to ſee the univerſity after his marriage, he 
preſented his Royal Highneſs with one of the books, as he had done before to the 


„ bc C. 2 

note! ws Queen (p). He was particularly obliged to his good friends, the Right Honourable rey ard 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, as well as to Colonel Selwin, 
Queen Caroline, for their kind offices, at his requeſt, in procuring her Ma- 
jeſty*s benefaction of a thouſand pounds, which ſhe gave towards finiſhing the college edi- 
ice; and, as it greatly owed it's beauty and ornament to this royal munificence, Dr Smith 
placed over the gate-way, in an open temple, ſupported 
by eight duplicated columns, crowned with entablatures, upon which ſtand eight arches 
a covered with a tholus; ſo that the whole together makes a noble appearance (9). 


Alter it 


was finiſhed, the Queen ſent for the 2 and thanking him for the reſpect he had 
o 

og would certainly have been fulfilled, had her Majeſty lived a month longer [P]. 
l D 


ual value with the former [O]; which 
The 
octor 


notes and emendations, than were inſerted in the 
French edition, whereby the original will now become 
more full and perfe& than the tranſlation. Accord- 
ingly, after the Doctor's death came out a ſecond edi- 
tion, with improvements. Lond. 1757, 
The contents of the ſupplement are interwoven in this 
edition. and the improvements were made, and the 
edition for the preſs, by the author himſelf ; 
who ra yen the work with theſe additions, 
alterations, improvements, to the reader, as an 
eſſay towards reſtoring the ancient geography, and pla- 
cing in a proper light the natural and ſometimes civil 
hiſtory of theſe countries where he travelled. The 
doctor was ſucceeded at St Edmund hall, as alſo at 
dy Dr Fothergill, who was likewiſe fore 
time Fellow, and an eminent tutor at Queen's - college ; 
where, 
tioned 


ford from his native place at Ravinſtandale in Weſt- 
moreland, where he bad been for the recovery of his 
health. He was buried in the chapel at St Edmunds- 
i a perſon of 
faithful and 
his 


humane, modeſt and humble ; his heart 


was animated with a fincere and truly Chriftian piety, 


and the whole tenor of his words and actions ſuch as 
denoted his being always attentive to this awful truth, 


giers. that he muſt one day be accountable to God for them. 
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121 


111 
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„ in gratitude to her memory, among the Oxford 
verſes on her death +. 


Above all empire, in her early youth, 

True piety ſhe priz'd, and facred truth. 

The oracles of God unfolded hear. 

Oſt have I ſeen her, with ſeraphic love, 

Her prayers preferring to the throne above : 
Where now the praiſes to the King of Kings, 
Triomphant, with angelic notes, ſhe fings. 

Of Britiſh freedom ſhe approv d the cauſe, 

Nor wind d for power to rule above the 3 - 


on the death of Dr Joſeph Smith abovemen- - 


9 


publ i ſbed 
1, on ber 
M>jeffy's rebuil- 
ding.the front of 
's-college, 
oining to the 
ngs of Ed- 
4 the Black 


Prince and Henry 
V. wherein he 


poem, 
in 17 


cated there. And 
In the w low of 
the college-ball 
next the 

is the following 

i .fc i tion : 


ſub Patrue fſuo 
Henrico B rauſort 
Cance/lirio 

Acad. poftea E- 
piſcopo Winton, 
& Cordinale. 
Pointer, in his 
Amiiquities of 
Oxfurt, mentions 
an inſcriprion 10 
the fame purcort, 
which was in 
Henry the Vrh's 
chamber in the 
college, with his 
piture in braſs. 


Francis Daſh- 
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Aare, Doctor 
ann. esch, = the of reſpect 
income of the 

eſtates to be pur- 
Chaſed would ad- 
mit. The fum 
was about 4500 J. 


4 2 bitioners [2]. La 


ders; at her 8 
ly, 


"and age. payment of Sir Francis Bridgeman's large donation - exhibitions (7), which was at a ſtand 


graph; oy 

and x licence of * 
mortmain, which 
he obtained. 


for ſome years, and given up for loſt; but 


. " * * . 
— © r — 


SMI I H. 
had the honour of being arqquainted with 
to him and his recommendation, had 
St. Edrnund-hall, an appendant to: Queen's. college ʒ but, on his advancement to the Provoſt- 
ſhip, ſhe choſe on that account. to remove them thither, when he drew 


requeſt, for the regulation and good government of the ſaid exhi- 
our Provoſt was more than ordinarily ſollicitous, to procure the 


great difficulty gain his point, though there ere fo many parties concerned to be brought 
ro agreement, ſome of Thick he happened to ba well ac 4 


7% EY Y * 
* p 
, — 4 


fy Elizabeth Haſtiog „ wh us 
, Bae conſiderable —— on 


up rules and or- 


ligence and penetration, he did with 
quainted with. Accordingly he 


—— obtained a decree in Chancery, to oblige Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Bart. [R] in whoſe hands 
bled to take and, it lay, to pay the money juſt before he abſconded, otherwiſe it would abſolutely have been 
donation. All Joſt. Dr Smith was hkewiſe inſtrumental in obtaining the donation of John Michel of 
— Bs as, Richmond in Surrey, Eſq; towards the buildings, and his founding eight additional Fel- 
1734» " lowfhips and four Scholarſhips there [S]. He did alſo, by his own perſonal intereſt and _ 
| eee N ſollieitation, Ciolon, 
. anner, 
6 WO ner, 
Science and letters were her favourite care, ing his wiſe with what had paſſed, ſhe came into the dee 
| 9K , Si e opinion ; fo t it was reſolved to give informa- vgs 
8 Kia OT ky * 7 ee tion to ſome of their gueſt's 1 whom ny 
2870 e good employ, knew. Theſe being particularly concerned in the diſ- 
And caus'd the widow's heart to fing with joy. covery, immediately diſpatched a proper perſon to the 
themes enk inn, who eaſily diſcerning the Baronet under his diſ- 
— 2 he He 1 cy guiſe, after ſome expoſtulations infifled on his ſabſcrib- 
1 labours of a nobler muſe : ing a paper, by way of certificate, that he was alive 
Had Addiſon, reſerv'd by milder fate, and in good health. This being all that was 
Surviv'd to ſee our heroine's courſe compleat, DC ns — RARE bs nee — — at liber of 
: : ve as he p in report 
Amidf the foremoſt, in the rolls of fame, his death, which till paſſed current for ſome time. 
Fix'd would have ſtood great CaxoLina's name. But being ſeen afterwards by ſeveral perſons who knew 
: ; him, notwithſtanding his diſguiſe, the truth began to * Mr Clanity, 
[2] Rules for the conduF? of the ſaid exhibitioners.] yet ground, and at length prevailed ſo much, that one The menue 
For theſe uſes her Ladyſhip left her manor and eſtate of his principal creditors, who had a um Was for 10000 |, 
of Whetdale in Yorkſhire, of about the value of 160/. ypon his eſtate , making ſtrict ſearch him, be 
per annum ; and the exhibirioners are to be elected by was apprebended and ſecured in Glouceſter jail, where beg 
lot, from eight principal ſchools in that county, and he continued in confinement + ſome years, till death, ay by an allow. 
from two in Weſtmoreland and two in Cumberland. that general jail-deliverer, releaſed him from all the ance from bis 
(23) A farther This eminently pious and charitable lady was daughter troubles of this world, in the year 1746 J. 80 creditots of 15cl, 


account of her to Theophilus, the ſeventh Earl of Huntingdon, by 
Ladyſhip and ber Elizabeth, daughter and cobeir of Sir John Lewis, of 
2 Ledſtone in Yorkſhire, Bart. from whom deſcended 
ik of ber the ſeveral manors and eftates ſhe was of in 
in 12mo, and in that county (23). She was pleaſed often to conſult 
Willa: Memo- Dr Smith in — her — 1 a which 
ials of eminent were very extenſive, He a frequent 

—— _ — = with her on this and other ſubjects, 
Illuſtrious Ladies, particularly upon the abjuration oath, and his opinion 
of the Methodiſts. The doctor had alſo a correſpon- 

(24) The ſob- dence upon divine and moral ſubjects, with the cele- 
fance of which brated Mrs Aſtell, and communicated ſome particulars 
is inferted in ki, concerning her to Mr Ballard, who wrote her life or 


but that revenue not being ſufficient to anſwer all the 
demands ws 9 of liſe, he —— 
ver „ as wel mo as life annui- 
W being reduced and diſtreſſed b by his creditors, 
in order to defeat all their power, he had recourſe to 
the not uncommon method of abſconding from his fa- 
mily and friends, and not bein 
time, a rumour was ſpread, by 
that he had come to an untimely x 
| DDr 

® The body was that from ſome I 
found in the or the like, was believed and 
of credit who had * 
truth of this account was ſo firmly believed, that his 
lady with the children went into deep mourning, as 
for a dead huſband and parent (25), and his eldeſt ſon 
Francis aſſumed the Baronet's title. Thus thing 
ſucceeded to his wiſh, till he happened to betake him- 
ſelf to an inn upon the great to Bath, not far from 
Windſor ; where fitting, in company of the innkeeper, 
upon a bench before the door, he took notice of the no- 


Thames a litile 
below Limehouſe, 
where it was 
viewed, among 
o'hers, by Sir 


wood, who be- 
keved it to be 
that of Sir Or- 
lando. Commu- 
nicated by Mr 
— 
liament for arms, and telling his companion the names and 
Hythe in Kent. titles of the ſeveral owners. This unſeaſotable 
of vanity betrayed him. - The i | 
(25) Communi- ftruck with ſurprize, that 


A 
digui 


cated by Dr Mar- appearance (for he was 

Ae Chelly, ©0114 be 6 knowing in families of 
and daughter then tion ; and, as. the ſtory of his 
refed, cret, the man began to ſuſpect 


= - \ 


emens and gentlemens coaches that paſſed by, reading 


wh 
5 


truth, . N 


liber ty to walk 


naturally raiſes a curioſity to know ſomething more out any bee u 
concerning the actor. And we can aſſure the reader, the town in the 
that Sir Orlando was a | i 


day time. 


who is always 
ready to oblige li 


frong built and full bodied, fleſby though not far, Wetten of bite: 
Laſtly, that vanity was his predominant which — — 


E 


ruin. He was a beau at the age of fixty- be jul ly called 
| + a living ſtore- 

inſtrumental in procuring Mr Michel houſe, 

is was a very extraordinary benefaction 

tify our readers with the 7 circum- 
itions of it, by layiog - — 

AX paſſed in 1751, for the better effe#i 

mentioned in the Will ; where it — 

laſt Will, dated December 21, 1736, 

claimants of ki „ he 

lands of Horton- Kirby 
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of which 300. " 


wu tbe pt of 


dome Levis 
of Seren n 
Hants, E'q 


«hoſe daughter 


and beir $2 mo” 
ther to Lord. - 


moot, a 

me a Me 
"this college 
ond the Eiſbop?, 
* Lamplogd» 
S nitb, 
Nicholſon, 
Crew, 
Cioſon, 
anner, 
Maodor, 


were all benefac- 
ton to the 0 


g 


r dle der 


ſerved 2s to the Bachelor Scholars, and that the Ba» ground 


chelors ſhould undergo, as near as might be, the ſame 
examinations as are required upon elections at All- 
Jouls college. And that after ſuch firſt election, the 
Fellow(bips ſhould be filled up by ſuch Bachelor-Scho- 
lars, as had taken the degree of Maſter of Arts, or 
mould be within one year thereof, and that other 
Scholars ſhould be choſet in their places, c. That 
both the Maſters and Bachelors ſhould be ſubject to the 
ſtatutes and government of the college, as to all con- 
formity, diſcipline, and obedience to ſaperiors (taking 
Orders by the Maſters, or the exerciſe of rendering by 
the Bachelors, only excepted). That there ſhould be 
a building erected for the reception of the ſaid Maſters 
and Bachelors, conſiſting of two entire and regular 
ſtair · caſes, uniform both within, and conformable to 
the new building without, to begin from the eaſt cor- 
ner of the college next to the high-ſtreer, and go on 
northwards towards the chapel ; whereia ſhould be 
eight chambers in the middle ſtory for. the Fellows, 
and four, chambers for the Scholars in the upper or 
lower ſtory, and the other ſtory to be filled with ſuch 
undergraduates of the college, as they ſhould think fit 
to place therein, to be their attendans. That their 
ailocations in the chapel and hall ſhould be appointed 
ſuitable to their rank and degree, and their commons 
allotted, as near as might be, in the ſame proportion 
as their Fellows and Tabefders. That the rents and 
profits of his eſtates, from the time of his death, ſhould 


be received by the Burſar of the college, that the firft 
receipts ſhould be a 


pplied to ere the ſaid buildio 

and Robert Shippen, D. D. Principal of Brazen-noſe- 
college, John Mather, D. D. Prefident of Corpus- 
Chriſti-college, and John Coxed, B. C. L. Warden of 


New college, together with Joſeph Smith, D. D. Pro- 
voſt of Queen's-college, to be ſuperviſors or directors 


of the ſaid buildings ; after the r which, the 
ſociety to to an election Fellows and 
Scholars, as abovementioned. He alſo appointed Dr 
Shippen, Dr Mather, and Dr Coxed, Viſitors of his 
ſma!l ſociety, to determine finally all grievances and 
complaints, which Viſitors are to meet annually upon 
St Bartholomew's-day, at the college, to audit the ac- 
counts of the Burſars, and. to give directions to the 
Burſars for the application of the rents ; and that upon 
the demiſe of one of the preſent Viſitors, another 
ſhould within one month be choſen by the ſenior of the 
two ſurviving, to be a Doctor of Divinity or Doctor of 
Civil Law, and Head or Fellow of ſome other college 
or hall, refident in Oxford. That the clear yearly 
rents and profits of the ſaid eſtates amounted to the 
ſum of 500 J. or thereaboutz, upon an average. That 
the money received by the Burſare, fince the teſtator's 
death, amounted to the ſom of 52414. 1. os. 4, 
of which 1265 J. 5x. 4. had been paid to Queen's- 
college, to reimburſe them for building the half. ſtair- 
caſe next the fireet, and 38 25 J. 175. 7d. had been 
laid out in the purchaſe of 4116/7. 13s. 4d. three 
per cent. Bank annuities, in the name of the ſaid col- 
lege; and the remainder, being 524/. 3s. 14. 4, 
remained in the hands of the Burſars, Moreover, it is 
hereby enacted, that the ſum of 2000 J. ſhall be paid 


out of the rents and profits of the above bequeathed 
eſtates, to the ſociety — 


(2) This library, which is of the Corinthian 


expence, beſides his ſtudy of books. 
time a Fellow of the college, and then Bi 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon (3) ; who was hi | 


pecially in Heraldry 


* 
4 


2 


the uſe 

e faid 

all the 

quadrangles, and 
courts, 

ſaid college, and all other 

ſaid Fellows 

1 

ellows and other 

and degree, of Queen's-college, 


do or ſhall pay ; as alſo, as in full compenſatioi und 
ſatisfation for repairing the buildings for 
and Scholars of Mr Michel's foundation, 
tendants, which the ſaid Provoſt and Scholars are 
erer hereafter to ſupport and maintain, both within 
and without, at their own coſts and 
Mr Michel alſo gave, in his life-time, EE he 
of Queen Mary, to the college-hall, and ted the 
college with his own pedigree, very curiouſly done, at 
the expence of 1007. and is rolled out. He 
them likewiſe a valuable collection of coins, and 
books upon that ſubject, which are repoſited in 
library, as appears by the following inſcription in 
tin: 


Eleganti buic & copio/a . literature repoſito- 


que numers 175 are majore inciſa : Alteram vere argen- 
trum ejuſdem fili circa 298. Induftria collee, in- 
penfis perquifita, & cura confervata 

Donat Dicatque 
Johannes Michel, de Richmond in com. Surrey, Ar- 

miger. Hujus collegii geners/e-commenſalir, anno 
Domini 1676—1680. 

Cajus pater Fohannes, patruuſque Humfredus ( uterque 
eju/dem ordinis ), in ſeculo rebellionts nunquam ſatis de- 


end ſedem quictam per 14 annos lic invenernnt- 


— Prier ad Carolam Regezs ulere ſe con- 
tulit, & ab ipſo, inter alia fidacie negotia, commiſfenem 
de armandis ſcholaribus ad eras & feces deftndendet tas 
repertavit a 1644. 


Alter vers celibem vitam agens precal ambits procu] 


. negetiis Deo & fiudiis ſolum vacauit. Hoſpitium decem 
ſenibus alendis Richmondia fundavit ; nepojemgue hunc 


unicum ( cunis orphanum) & wivens & moriens (26) 


filii loco babuit. 


The alms-houſe here mentioned flands 


clivity of the hill, it was built in 


Ker 4. 2696 


a 


of 
f * 0. 9 4 44 Its & PS . 
ky C © ©. C1 * * * % * * 
4 EM - * - 
* N , . 
4 1 


inſcrmed, bea, mütmordals of his paternal affctlion for whe college , and df his generous principle in « 
e arlry ployiet that intereſt for the ſociety, which might have been of ſervice to himſelf. He 
ing i, the Pro- declined the office bet 3 = account of the infirm ſtare of his health, 
through a tenderneſs of conſtitution, which, as vanced in years, occaſioned frequent 
n ben othetwife nd perſdn was better at J to ſtippott the dignſty of that Pell. 
* See the parti- However, long as he Was able, and the —— of the ry admit, he diſ- 
8 


| as | | 
— charged che duty of his pariſh at St Dionisz the cute of mens being the principal 
Smich of Mr ns ingreddient im his eharactet. He uſed frequently to retire for his health, in the ſummer 


ſealdn, to his billn at Nidlington, where he purchaſed a manor and eſtate, now in the 
po eon of his fimily, which though near Oxford ſeemed formed for ſuch a retirement, 
as he grew y very fond of: It gave him a ſingular pleaſure in the enjoyment of a 
few {elect friends, and thoſe whim he liked; in wheſe company he would be yy chear- 

ful and diverting, without ſtandal or teflefting on others. He was obligin umble, 

and Hhrere, ever friendly and. generous in his temper, and more ready to ſerve others 

than himſelf; in which reſpect he bad by his intereſt an opportunity of doing many kind 

and generous offices.” He was a kind and loving huſband, a tender and indulgent father, 

(«).V:z. to the arid 4 good maſter, rr care of the fpiritual, as well as temporal concerns of all that 
Romy 052 Pld to him. His liberality to the poor was extenſive, and diſtributed without 
the Goſpel, oz: oſtentation, and beſides the many publick charities to which he was a conſtant ſub- 
for promorios ſeriber Ia), he was 4 truſtee to others. About four years before his death he was greatly 
ledge, ScGeorge's afflicted with the ny, which he bote with true Chriftian fortitude and reſignation ; 
hoſpital London, Hut this ers him to uſe frequent bleeding and evacuations, the decays of nature came 
| upon hich, till at laſt by a numbneſs of his limbs, and à total loſs almoſt of 


infir , the thereb 
ſeall-pox boſpi- his ſi ; 4 and took to his bed in the college on the Foun- 


— ; he found death approaching | 
— —.— 2 w), Auguſt the fifteenth. He lived a dying life in this languiſhing condition (w] Which «« 
ſchoobia lielands for upwards of three months ; during which interval he employed the time in divine con- bean v 
at Oxford and at templations, making frequent ejaculations and repetitions out of the Pſalms. On the day bin, «4 pn. 


cularly in 1940; 


— of his departure, being quite emaciated and worn out, he took a folemn leave of his „hack bent h 


only ſablcrided farnily; and after recominending himfelf to the Almighty in fervent prayer, he cried out gen jor in 
Erze in dhe Words of the burial ſervice, O Krb wher? i3 thy ting] Sec. and expired, Thus os fn 
for xn annual died this venerable goed man on Tueſday November 23, 1756, aged cighty-fix years. fe- rr 
— His remains were depoſited on the twenty - ninth, according to bis on appointment, in — 
hood, for ſettling th vault under the altar of the new chapel at the eollege; all the members thereof, as mne 
and endowing» well as forme of the heads of other colleges, 


dition of Epic- 
tetus, &c. $v0. 


attending him to the grave. An elegant — 
E Pre, Latin ſpecch was Poken on the occaſton, by Mr Thomas Hodgſon, ſome time a Fellow, r Das 
the purpoſe, tho and a handſome copy of verſes to his 7 gr gg gone 2 wy companie wi 
-_ Magazine in 1757s by Mr John Hodgſon o fame college e poerical genius has jou 

— on ſeveral occaſions been diſplayed to his honour [T]. We have 1» 
* | y 


; 


% 


Aubrey's nephew (eyh who died September 5, i739 (28), and = 1 
2 2 Was — Old Windſor with his anceflors, who had | 
Surrey, Vol. V. à large feat und eftate there, wheitof a conſiderable Ah are, ſhe cry'd ! the good and wiſe, 


7. 343 to 347» i 
Part deſcended to him (29). 2 In Death's cold arms extended lies ; 
(28) He bad 18» pave wool be tee layed See Virtue mourn th' afflicting blow) 
z member #0 his bonour.) y are wrote 1n a true it, 
ſeverat parliz- and therefore we ſhall oblige the reader with a tranſ- His was the courtly grace and eaſe, 
— 1 cript of them, as follows *: _ | That tasght her harſher voice to pleaſe, 
| And footh'd the roughneſs of her brow. 
$29). See the in- 
ſcription over the | | : ; 
* . | — ©, 
Not in oblivion's gloom expire, Say ye, who all attention hung 
Tue breaſts that glow with ſacred fre. O' che ſwect accents of his tongue, 
Ordain'd by heav's their worth to fave, Weben er he poor'd th' inftroftire lore, 
Triumphant o'er the witheriog grave. -  Allur'd by fading earth no more. 
I. 49 NS L an oh, ED 
t nen 4 and; bo: . 0 % ie c 4 54 
| ©%9:/ 4 fat i hr 6s . A) a2 © "bh 4, 
Thee, Sv, the thark'd, when, from it's d © Play 6-hid bigs des laceod thavas + 2 
Einierg'd d part etherend ar. L informs pu Au 4 
To mir with Gintel fouls on high ; —Tby layy-he.gpeach'd.bin eps. parſu'd,  ... 


> oa  Philivoa's 8 12 Wi every eye.with wonder view'd, 
. By Ye, ;, "3 MO Yn nd," 5 
Of. gratitude pour d oer thy Bier, 481 1g 203404 WU 22608 ain * 5 f gems. — . 
6 k «©; 1 er c 10 4j-.24 0 
Kyggo'd thy hen felt d.. 
F oy 


18, Joſeph 
Williamſon. 


(10) The firſt 
tenion came out 


om mous, 


under the 


7 * 


One on 


The other prea 


benſiv 


thority of the Holy Scriptures, but the” 2 
both Heathen and Chriftian, which have writ upon that fies (U] 


14 0 


— 


3 


' Ofe' has the drooping head of care, 
Rais'd by his hand from fell deſpair, _ 
View'd days of brighter tenour flow. - 
Oft' has his judgment's piercing rays 
Unravell'd doubt's perplexing maze, | 
And giv'n the heart new peace to know. 


VII 


Smit with the charms of varied good, 
Each virtuous breaſt his friendſhip wood. 
Oh W1LL1amsox || ! thy favourite boaſt; 
Ev'n the fair pride of ſovereign power +, 
Call'd him to ſhare the ſocial hour, 
And pomp in grateful converſe loſt. 


VIII. 


But chief for long try d wiſdom known, 

Fair learning mark'd him for her own, 
Exulting in his generous ſway : 

Each fcience rais d it's laurell'd head, 
Each latent genius ſprung to day. 


Now, whilft he ſoars to purer light, 
The Muſe, he nur d, purſues his flight, 
Far as the confines of the ſky : 


impreſſion being ſold off very ſoon, 
ſent to the Britim plantations and 
afterwards made conſiderable ad- 
the ſolidity and 


teſt 
the remainder 
abroad, he 


ditions to it (for he fill 
quickneſs of his 
a ſecond edition 


number 
However, we have ſome ground to hope 
them will be publiſhed by his friends, 
had not ſuch a defign, they maſt needs appear to a 


Biſhop Beveridge in 1 o 
over his Lordſhip's manufcripts, and chily 
— Articles, and his Feat, 


ay”, 1 oh. * % LS. T7 1 ' 

E . # * Ul 

» —— $44 T . 4 {A Pm 
R : [ ; 


the death of Qi 


TY —— 


: 
* 


* 8 1 ET. defign 
lent chardfter in the preface (32); and the work has 


goae through 


To Sir Tho- 


eipal 
they par conſulted in the publica · 
-tion of this — edicdon of — as ap- 
by the correſpondence Sir Themas had with 
Dr Smith on that occaſion. The edition vs printed 
at Oxford in 4to. 1744, on the fineſt royal paper, to 
which is prefixed a good cut to every play, by 
Gravelot) at the expence'of Sit Thomas. This wor- 
3 ns who died at his ſeat in 
1746, had been Knight of the Shire 
as alſo for Fliniſhire, and | 
ford. He was unanimouſly choſen Speake# 
Houſe of Commons on the tath 


5 


G4 
i 
lt 


41 
Fro 


Ik: 


2 
8 
© 


have exceed four pours at 


afforded cheaper I hall be glad (33), 
more copies for myſelf than ten or 
twelve to give to my parti | 

He then recommends the ſtricteſt care i 


"1 
5 


4 . 
oy 2 


thru h to en- 
tions, and ſeveral 
cupics of the lat- 
tex were ſent tu 

the Weſt ladies 


- by Sir George 
Werler, and 


diſperied there. 


(432) It has been 
already cited mor 


"> af- 
in this 


{33) The - 


a reaſonable price, c 


three guincas, 
but che deaf now 
ſells for ten, be- 


ing grown very 
.. 


being ſo frequently treated on, but our author's method of h 
of the ſeyeral 
head, and his tender and 
7 in a great meaſure new, and different from any other treatiſes that have yet 


in 
the like ſort. 
Difficile eft proprie communia dicere, Hor. 
* Dr Smith was ſucceeded in the Provoſtſhip of Queen's-college by Dr Joſeph Browne, 
h Canon-Reſidentiary of the church and Chancellor of the dioceſe of Hereford, and in his. 
Prebend of Stoke-Newington, in the church of St Paul, London, by Dr Nicholls, Maſter 
of the Temple, and now alſo Rector of St James's, Weſtminſter. | 


In another letter, dated May 19, 1742, Sir Tho- chaſe may not be too dear: nor would it be the inte- 


mas expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms: reſt of the univerſity to have it ſo, becauſe it would be 
an obſtruftion to the ſale of the book. If you have 
Dear Sir, any further commands for me upon this ſubject, or 


any other, pleaſe to direct to me at Hanmer, near 
. * I ought to acknowledge the favour of your letter, Whitchurch in Shropſhire, for thither I am removing 
though, as it found me here under the afflition of my to morrow. kid a 
nephew's death, I have had no opportunity fince of 


know ing from you or Dr Shippen, what further infor- I am, 
— ſacialaRion is defired from me. This jn ge- 
neral may be on, that fince the univerſity is SIR, 
Rune to ſo ſmall a preſent from me, they FO 
make what uſe of it they pleaſe ; I will preſcribe Your moſt humble: ©. 
in nothing to them. The edition muſt be in quarto, | 
becauſe plates are prepared for a volume of that and moſt obedient ſervant, 


ws fize ; rr | 
the beſt royal paper, and the reſt upon leſs, be Tho. Hanmer.” 
left with them to determine. I wiſlt only the pur- ED abs 


SOMERS [Jonn Lord}, an illuſtrious ſtateſman, of conſummate abilities and irre- 
puooachable integrity, was deſcended of table parents in the city of Worceſter [A]. 
«) Memoirs of where he was born in the year 1652 ; being put to the college ſchool there (a), was 
ſoon taken notice of for the quickneſs and ſolidity of his parts, and had the character of 
- 17:6. being the brighteſt boy in it; when he was removed to Oxford (4), and admitted a gen- 
Life, in the Oe. tleman- common of Trinity-college (c). In the univerſity, the ' ſame good ſenſe 
neral Didtionary, into a judicious and elegant taſte of claſſical learni and he would certainly have become . 
—— equally the de light and boaſt of that eminent ſear of the Muſes, had he ſtaid longer in it (d); 
wats ſchool in but he left it without taking any degree ®. His father having always intended to breed 


—— him to his own profeſſion, the Law, had entered him a Clerk to Sir Francis Winning- (1) His L 
ty for it. ton [B] for ſome time; after the expiration of which he was removed to the Middle ; oO 
(5) m p. 10. Temple (e). Here two different talents were obſerved to concur in his genius, which are and this pa 

almoſt certain indications of the poſſeſſor's becoming a great man: to an exquiſite taſte of Songs 


þ - rate polite literature, was joined a turn to buſineſs in the practice of the Law. This implied 
ſolidity of judgment, and prompted an induſtrious application-; whilſt the other furniſhed 
2 delicacy of fentiment, and an elegant diction. Accordingly we find an unwearied dili- 
| gence following Mr Somers through all the ſtages of his life, which gave him ſuch a tho- 
„ Ath. O. rough inſight into the laws of the land, that he paſſed for one of the greateſt maſters of 
ao defore, bis profeſſian, at his firſt ap in it [IC]: At the ſame time, he found Jeiſure to 
GU, p. zo, read and digeſt the fineſt au both of the learned and modern languages, and was 
engaged with ſeveral of the politeſt writers of the age, in the Engliſh tranſlation of Plu- 
Ane farch's Lives in T. and Ovid's Epiſtles in verſe; in the firſt, he performed the Liſe Ne 
r Toaſoa, who f Alcibiades, and in the other Dido's Epiſtle to Afineas, and that of Ariadne to Theſeus (). , 
t ney Neither in his profeſſion could ſuch accompliſhments be confined wholly ta the lucrative 
acquainted with Part Of it. On the contrary, he was not ſatisfied with occaſionally looking into the hiſtory 
dankte. and original of ſuch particular laws and cuſtoms, as his practice led him to, he made the 
Pe 11. knowledge of the conftitution in general a diſtinct branch of his ſtudies; ſo that he-bacame 
a maſter 


- 


A] Deſcended able parents, &.] His father, Charles the Second; in which | he was 
N11 Nha — ba. apo 121 poſſeſſed by Heneage Fineh, ſecond ——— Finch, 3) Ath. Oro 
of a good cate, which his Lordſhip inherited; and - and younger brother to Duniel Barl of Notting - (3) 11. col422 
1) his mother, Mrs Catherine Ceaverne, was a ham (3). 7 f and 1055. 
ar man i 12 CS greateft maſters of bis profeſſion at 
I 6, foo. was. i * the iu of 1 it. 4 
| (3) He r This obſerves, that though he had made a regular progreſs 
we are told, from being a i the ſeveral 
rower 2 Danke fare) ee — 
s talent in ing to .he was ; 
. than cloquently, ing how to — d We et u ol theſe 
eur. u e (2). kim (4). * 
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14) Cotton's 
ecords, fol. 
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676) Theſe words 
refer to a practioe 
of Parliament, 
otefted againſt 
— the King's de- 
clara tion fur diſ- 
folving it. Vide 
the ſubſequent 
remark, 


S. 


„ „ „ „„ „ «a a 2 «+ b a 


80 
clude the Duke of York : the great 
lution of the Parliament in 16813 w 
piece, intituled, A juf and 
ments; in anſwer to King Charles 
touching the cauſes and reaſons that 


the 
moved 


declare, 


from 


* Henry the Seventh, where the Jud 
* that the king is a perſon able and diſc 
any attainder, c facto, that he took _=_ himſelf 
the government, and to be king, He remarks 
0 y, that Henry the Seventh was then king, 
© de fas, and in of the Throne ; and it 
as ſomewhat the lateſt to confider, whether 
„ he was qualified or not. Certainly, ſays he, it 
* would have been ſtrange ſelf denial in the Jud 
* and a of themſelves, which is not u 
ith them, to have alledged an incurable diſability 
the king, from whom they had their patents 
authority. That not above three years be ort 
is opinion of the Judges, in the firit of Richard 
Third, the whole Parliament did not only give 
ir opinion, but aſſured Richard, that all learned 
n of that time held clearly, that an attainder 
did hinder the deſcent of the Crown, and incapaci- 
* tate the attainted to take it ; and in the 
following words of the Act of the ſeventh year of 
Edward the Fourth, George Duke of Clarence 
* was attainted of treaſon ; by reaſon whereof all the 
iſſue of the ſaid George, was, and is, diſabled, and 
barred of all right and claim, that in any caſe he 
his iſſue might have or challenge by inheritance 
crown and dignity royal of theſe realms. 
continue they, we conſider, that you 
be the undoubted heir, &c.; and fo 
in affirming, that all learned 
in the laws do approve his title (14). He 
is anſwer with obſerving, * that either 
Judges intended no ſuch thing by their opinion, 
at leaſt, that extra-judicial opini 
as they have been fince.” This 
ges will perhaps be better under- 
conſider the complai i 
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our — * I reflect what ſort of men I am arguing 
how willingly they uſed to ſubmit to 
thority, I think 1 all convince them beſt by 
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the next 
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ſufficient 
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modeſt Vindication 
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difinherited by fines and re- 
* coveries ; and that the Parliament in all a has 
* frequently done it, by making the ſtro ſettle. 
ments, where equity has diftated it, though the 
* heirs were never in any wiſe criminal. Theſe, 
according to Sir Thomas More's opinion, the people, 
are bound in conſcience to obey ; and muſt nos 


+ pretend that all other laws were made without juſt 
* cauſe, and refuſe obedience to any of them; 
and ſurely thoſe that ſhould do ſo, would be an 
* excellent loyal party. God defend the nation from 
© ſuch loyalty as oppoſes itſelf to the king and the 
* laws; and God defend the king from the pre- 
* tended duty and ſubmiſſion of men, who, 
* whilſt they talk of his power, ſo much renounce 


er, as it 
ſhould ſeem 


piecz inti 


the following great noiſe that has 
been of ay — 20mg — right, which 
next blood ＋ ily has to the C u, 

of 2 l me bulieve, that a I 
ian Wi hiſtory at this tine '* tion ia 1 
ity or leiſure to peruſe our hiſtory at large. 
fuſt publiſhed in King Charles 
the — 7 vour was made 


hereditary ſute i- 
non of the 


(18) W. 


(19) This decla 
ration Was orde- 
ei to te read in 
ul churches anc 
chape lt threuet. 
Wit the zinędon 
$\\mn's Chrot 


Hg. under this 
ker, 


(19) This decla- 
ration was orde- 
1 to be read in 
al Ourchey and 
chapelt thri u2h - 


Mit. under this 
ke. 


1 Gen. _ 


515. 


in 1688, he argued 


Wit the z inxdom. 
$ '\mon's C hron, 


1) liſecf Led Williams, Sir Francis 
Freke, and Mr Somersfzi). 


= 2 - 
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And the ſame year be was S author 8 written 
Grand Jury, For not finding che bill of indictment Treaſon 
Shafteſbury (g). In the ſame ſpirit he appeared Counſel for Pilkin 


of London, Corniſh and 
Sir Thomas Player, Mr 


lab 


account had 
Duke of Tork, 


Oran 
After his arrival in 


Prince of 
over (&). 


Worceſter, in the Convention which met upon the ſummons of that Prince, January 22, , Vo. V 


1688-9 (/); and, in the conference between the two Houſes about the word abdicated, he 
was appointed one of the managers for the Houſe of Commons [1], whereby the Lords were 
induced 


* heighten and the differences between 
* the King and his people) that he could not expreſs 
* himſelf in any other idiom than theirs ; he would 
© not otherwiſe have introduced the King, faying, 
« that it was 4 matter extremely ſenſible to ws; a 
form of ſpeech peculiar to the French, and un- 


© known to any other nation. The reader, who 


* underftands that language, will obſerve ſo many 
* more of this kind, as will give him juſt cauſe to 
doubt, whether the whole paper was not a tranſ- 
lation, and whether the Engliſh one, or that 


* which was publiſhed in French, was the original. 
* Let us then no longer wonder, that the time of 


* diſſolving our Parliaments is known at Paris ſooner 
that at London, fince it is probable the reaſons 
* now given for it were formed there too. The Peers 


at Oxford were ſo totally ignorant of the counſel, 


that they never once thought of a diſſolution, till 


* they heard it pronounced ; but the Ducheſs of 


«* Mazarine had better intelligence, and publiſhed the 


ness at St James's many hours before it was done. 


* This declaration was not communicated to the 
« Privy-Council till Friday the eighth of April, 
* when his Majeſty, according to his late method, 
did graciouſly declare to them his pleaſure to ſet 
it forth, without defiring from them any advice 
»in the matter. But Monſieur Barillon, the French 


* Ambaſſador, did not only read it to agenteman, 


* the fifth of April, but adviſed with him | 
and demanded his opinion of it, which his 
* Excellency will the better remember, becanſe of 
« the great liberty which the perſon took in ridiculing 
” it © has Rents , eel 
Some of the reaſons given for this diſſolution were 

| into. 


im about it, 


declaring many eminent perſons enemies to the 8 
and kingdom without any order or proceſ of Law, 
any hearing of their defence, or any proof ſo much 
as offered ; their reſolyes againſt any perſons that lend 
his Majeſty money, or buy any tally of anticipatian. 
thereby endeavouring to reduce him to a more | 
condition than the meaneſt of his ſabjeds ; thei 
taking upon them to ſyſpend the laws and at 0 
Parliament, b voting againſt the proſecution F 
Diſemers (1g) Fang” The * 
61 He was Counſel or Pilkington, &c. | 
Sheriffs had continued 10 n for 880 IP 
the Common-Hall was zee by the, 
Mayor, for which they were commi 10 tb 
Tower, June 26, 1682, but wery admitted ta b; 
on the 3oth of that mqnth. An being beoughs #1 
the reſt to their trial abovementi, they mers 
all convicted and fined, mages oy iy 
roco marks ; the Lord Grey, Gef and 
1000 marks each, and the reſt in lefler . Jams 
Their Counſel were Mr Hole, Mr me 4 
alap 
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LH] He was Counſel for the Biſhops, and dels 


4 Fe 4% 1 
5 * 
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Aldermen, together with Ford, Lord Gre 
Joba er father of Sir Joſeph 25 
who were tried on the 8th of May, 168 3, for a riot in the city at the 


As he foreſaw a 


great firmneſs of ſpeech, 
diſpenſing power uſurped by that unfortunate Prince [ 
ſuch abilities, it is no wonder that he was admitted into the moſt 
ge, and was one of thoſe who concerted the meaſures for bringing 
he was choſen te 


. * there never could be an abrogation or a ſuſpenſion 
R is 2 9232 | 


* * 


"1 | - 


in 
againſt of 
gton and Shate, Sheriffs 
of. Wer 


Jekyl (5), and 


in the goverament eſtabli 


picuity 
J. Wich 


preſentative for his native city of Hide . 


U. . 


17. 


admirably well againft the di Sower.] Bei 
the youngeſt Coun, e yo Lo fide, 12 — 
to ſpeak laſt of all. But this, which is ordinarily 
t diſadvantage (eſpecially where ſome of the 
eminent Lawyers are retained, as in the preſent 
caſe) (22), our young Barriſter by the force of his 
excellent converted it into an occaſion of dif ot 
playing his ſuperior merit. A other things, he ton, Sir Robert 
roduced the caſe of Themas and Sorrel 


the Sawyer, Heneage 
uer-Chamber, upon the validity of the dif- Finch, Ek; Ser- 


Was 
4 

mo 
(22) The other 
Counſel were Sir 


 penſation of the ſtatute of Edward the Sixth, Ce. ger de 
touching ſelling of wine, arguing, * that there it mynl, in the 
* was the opinion of every one of the Judges, that State Tryals. 


tion) of an Ad of 
far 


rliament but 


it pated, 
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© but his duty, reſcribere Principi 
that 
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has encoura 
to do the (a 
though not 


ef Reyal an 
Noble Auth 
out uſing a « 
tion in the c 
(34) This 

k dated Dec 
2, 1693, 
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(41) P. 1 16. 


\ © one hundred and fifty 


(32) P. 48. 


(31) A Catalogue 
ef Reyal and 
Noble Authors, 
u before. Yet 
this honourable 
mathbot has not 
ſerupled to cite 
his authority for 
ſome ſacts, which 
has encouraged us 
to do the ſame, 
though not with- 
out uſing a diſcre- 
tion in the choice. 


(34) This letter 
k lated December 
3s, 1693. 
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his capacity for all affairs of publick concern, that made that prince conſider him above 


all his miniſters (o); and ſeveral 


perſons of real worth felt the happy effects of the ſhare he 


had in the royal favour CVI. After the deach of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, in 1694, Sir John 


[N] Several perfons felt the ef of thi: favour.) 
When he did not think it to countenance 
whoſe learning he admired, though he did 
not like their characters, he was very bountiful to 
them at the ſame time, that he gave them to under- 
ſtand, he could excuſe their vifits. For inſtance, he 
gave a certain perſon 1001. and directed one, whom 
he entruſted with that commiſſion, to let him know, 
it was on condition he ſhould give no more attendance 
upon him : the perſon, though a Clergyman, having 
no good. reputation for his morals. This particular 
comes from the writer of his Memoirs (31), who hav- 
ing obſerved that his Lordſhip did not confine his pro- 
ws Fo of men of letters to his countrymen only, bat that 
forei alſo ſhared. of his favour and bounty, and 
Mr Clerc in particular, goes on to Mr Bayle, as 
follows. About the time that Mr Bayle's Hiforical 
+ and Critical Dictionary was much talked of as a work 
* which was ready to be publiſhed, my Lord Somers 
* had ſuch a character of it, that he was defirous to 
do ſomething for the author. Accordingly he wrote 
© to a friend in Holland, intimating, that if Mr Bayle 
accepted of his patronage for his dictionary, he had 
guineas at his ſervice. Mr 
« Bayle, continues this writer, had been ſuſpected of 
* caballing with perſons in the French Intereſt, and it 
was fo for proved upon him, that King William or- 
* dered him to be removed from his Proſeſſor's place 
by the magiſtracy of Rotterdam. This highly diſ- 
* guſted that gentleman, and on many occaſions he ex- 
© preſſed his reſentment againſt King William, but in 
* none more than this. For when a friend of his com- 
* municated to him my Lord's generous diſpoſition 
* towards him, and repreſented how much it would 
* be for his honour and advantage, Mr Bayle anſwered, 
* It was true ; but be could not, bring himſelf to pay 
* that compliment to a Lord, wwho was Minifter to a 
Prince. of whom be had reaſon to complain. That 
* King William, concludes this writer, had reaſon to 
complain of him, e may very well imagine, when 
* be was ſo well with the French Court, that Count 
* Guiſcard offered him 1000 crowns @ year, and the 
© liberty of his religion, if he would return to France, 


* and be tutor to his ſons, the King having him 
« permiſſion to do it (32). Mr Walpole Calls this life 


of Lord Somers a poor performance (33), and the noto- 


rious weakneſs of this laſt remark is one egregious 
proof of the juſtice of his cenſure. However, the truth 
of that part of the paſſage here cited, which 
this remark, is countenanced by the hiſtory of Mr 
Bayle's life. In which we have a letter of that author 
to Mr Naudis, his coufin, upon the ſubje& of his re- 
moval from his Profeſſorſhip, wherein he expreſſes his 
reſentment of it in theſe terms. * You muſt know, 
* ſays he, that the 3oth of October laſt (34) I was de- 
* prived of my yearly penſion of 5300 gilders, and of 
the leave I had of reading public and private lectures. 
* This was done by the Council of this city, which is 
* compoſed» of twenty-four perſons, and is called in 
Datch Yroed/chap. The Burgomaſters, who are 
* four in number, choſen out of that council, notified 
* this reſolution to me [on the ſecond of November] 
without acquainting me why they now deprived me 
of what they had granted me in 1681. I have been 
told that ſeveral members of the Council vigorouſly 
oppoſed this injuſtice, but the majority carried it. 
Let us diſtinguiſh the cauſe of this proceeding from 
the pretence of it. The pretence, with which they 
diſguiſe this conduct in private converſation, and 
which was even alledged by ſome the day in which 
this reſolution was , is, that the book which 
I publiſhed in 1682 concerning comets, contains 
dangerous propoſitions, and ſuch as a Chriſtian ma- 
2 ought not to ſuffer young perſons to be in- 
ected with. The better to colour this pretence, the 
authors of this conſpi againſt me have obtained, 
by a long ſeries of intrigues, that ſome Dutch Mini- 
— bop een 2 — enemies of foreigners, 
and of the new [i. e. Des Cartes] philoſophy, paſſio- 
nate and ſeditious men, — — book 
* Concerning comets, and report, that it contains 
a dangerous doctrine. All this has been done with 
VOL. VI. No, 313. * 


great ſecrecy, without giving me the leaſt notice of 
* it 3 without any regard to the declarations, which I 
have an hundred times made to the magiſtrates and 
* miniſters, &c. either publicly or in converſation, 
©* that I was ready to ſhew, that my book concerning 
the comets, contained nothing, which was repugnant 
either to right reaſon, or the confeſſions of faith of the 
* Proteſtant churches. An infinite number of honeſt 
men here are filled with indignation at ſuch a conduct, 
* which is not practiſed even in the church of Rome. 
If an author be accuſed there of hereſy, he is heard in 
* own defence, and permitted either to explain his 
words, or retract his errors. This, my dear couſin, 
* ought to leſſen your ſorrow for continuing to live in 
0 — Ls will = much better Proteſtant, if 
« you ſee our religion only where it is perſecuted : 
would be ſcandilized, if you was Los it Rr 
is eſtabliſhed by Law. But let us come to the real 
cauſe of my misfortune. You muſt know, that un- 
der a republican government, every city and every 
town is uſually divided into two or more factions. 
In Holland there are every 
one weak and of little credit, but compoſed of men of 
merit ; the other powerful, which proudly abuſes it's 
ſaperiority and power. When I came here, I had 
my patrons and benefactors among the weak party, 
which was not then ſo weak as it is now. I have 
* always cultivated their friendſhip, and could never 
* follow the maxims of the courtiers. I never endea- 
* youred to infinuate myſelf into the favour of the 
* other party, which is daily gaining the aſcendant. 
This I thought would be baſe and mercenary ; ſo 
© that when, above a year ago, ſeveral of our magi- 
© ſtrates were depoſed, and others of the reigning party 
* choſen in their ſtead, the ballance could no longer 
* beeven; and the new comers have deprived me of 
* my place, in order to ſhew what they could do 
* againſt thoſe, who do not ſtoop before them, and 
* dare to keep a correſpondence with their ancient 
* friends ; and as the pretence was my teaching the 
* youth dan doctrines, they were obliged to 
* forbid me to teach privately, as well as publickly. 
* Thus the two ſprings of my maintenance are ſhut 
up. I never had one penny of my father's eſtate ; 
I never was inclined to hoard up money ; nay, 
I never was in a condition to do it. I depended 
upon my penſion, which I thought was to continue 

my life-time, but I find now that there is nothing 
g in this world. You may eaſily gueſs that 
I have ſtrong reaſons to be uneaſy with regard to the 
time to come, being in a country where living is 
expenſive. But, thank God, nn 
any uneaſineſs, and am perfectly refigned to the will 
© of heaven, &c.“ 

M. Des Maizeaux remarks upon this letter, * that 
Mr Bayle was not well acquainted with the real cauſe 
of his misfortune. It was a ſecret which the magiſtrates 
did not think fit to let him know : but it was owing 
to the ſituation of public affairs at that time. The 
King of France defiring to put an end to the war, of 
which he could hardly bear the expence any longer, 


employed Mr Amelot his Ambaſſador in Switzerland, 


to make to ſome perſons of credit in Holland. 
He promiſed to yield a ſtrong barrier to the Dutch 
to cover their country, to grant them a full liberty 
for their trade, and all other advantages they could 
defire, Mr Halewin, a Burgomaſter of Dort, being 
charmed with thoſe promiſes, entered into a negotia- 
tion with Mr Amelot, without the knowledge of the 
States. King William, being informed of it, cauſed 
Mr Halewin to be arreſted, and being found guilty 
perpetual impriſanment, and all 
hia eſtates forfeited. As ſoon as this gentleman was 


arreſted, Mr Jurieu (35) conceived great hopes, that (35) Who wm 
d now have been diſco- Bayle's mortal 
vered ; and that Mr Minatoli, Goudet, Baſnage, de f. 


the whole Geneva 
Bauval, and Bayle, would be accuſed by Mr Halewin : 
boaſted already that he was the firſt who diſcovered 
dan which was carrying on in Switzer- 
SR Lene: and it appeared 
ntlemen were in the leaſt con- 


where two parties, the 
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CF) Life of TH- 
Joifon, by Birch 
p. 346. edit. 
1753, 80. 


in this work, 
Vol. I. To 
which we ſhall 
add, that Lord 
Somers took him 


Into his protec- 


tian and favour, 
when he came 
firſt to town, and 
recommended 
him to Lord Ha- 
fax. Memoirs 
of Lord Somers, 
p. 110, 


Bayle, par M. 
Des Ma'zcaurx, 

p · Izi, Ii. pre- 
fixed to the Paris 
edition of Bayle's 
Dictona: y. 


(37) Life, p. 
77, 78. 


(38) Ibid, p. 47. 


) *Tis the 
— article of 


hi. impeachment. 


(%) Life, p. 42. 


in this manor, as Mr C 


related in the view of doing 
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intereſt to 


was, indeed, nothing more than an a 


Eveſham in the county of Worceſter (7). 


though Mr Bayle was innocent, he ſuffered by theſe 
ſecret negotiations ; they were the true cauſe of his 
misfortune. The ſecret praftices of France put King 
William in mind of the project of peace; about which 
Mr Jurieu had made ſo much noiſe ; and as the peace 
of Nimeguen had been procured by ſuch pamphlets 
diſperſed at Amſterdam and other places, the king 
thought the ſame practices were now revived at Rotter- 
dam. This great prince, who had not leiſure enough 
to examine that project, was alarmed by the notion of 
a peace negotiated in the manner juſt mentioned, and 
thought there really was, as Mr Jurieu pretended, 
a party endeavouring to procure it, of which Mr Bayle 
was at the head; whereupon he ordered the magiſtrates 
of Rotterdam to diſmiſs him from his profeſſorſnip and 
his penfion. The magiſtrates obeyed the command, 
but concealed the cauſe of his deprivation from 
Mr Bayle (36).“ By the by it is obſervable, that this 
politic conduct of the magiſtrates proved a touch · ſtone 
of Mr Bayle's ſpirit and temper. | 

[O] Was nothing more than an e of his 
place.) The ſame may be ſaid of his being appointed 
one of the governors of the Charter-Houſe upon the 
firſt vacancy (37), and one of the truſtees or com- 
miſſioners of Greenwich-Hoſpital (38). But the year 
proved unlucky to him in another reſpect. It was this 
year that the Earl of Bellamont informed him of the 
great ſpoil committed by ſome pirates in the Weſt-In- 
dies, and ented the abſolute neceſſity of redreſſing 
them. The Lord-Keeper communicated it to the 
King, who commanded the Lords of the Admiralty, 
to examine the affair and provide a ſhip for that 
ſervice. But that board declaring, there was not one 
to be ſpared from the occaſions of the war; rather 
than ſuch a neceſſary ſervice ſhould be loſt, the Lord- 
Keeper conſented to be at part of the charge of fittin 
out a ſhip called the Adventure Gally, on purpoſe 
of which Captain Kidd was made commander, who 
turned pirate himſelf. This public-ſpirited act was 
afterwards made an article in his Lordſhip's impeach- 
ment by the Houſe of Commons (39). 

9 He obtained a grant of the manors of Ryegate 
and Howlegh, c.] Theſe manors formerly belon 
to the Lord Munſon, who forfeited them for his fiding 
with Cromwell, and being concerned in the death 
of King Charles the Firſt. After the Reſtoration they 
were given to the Duke of York, and he having 
forfeited them by his Abdication, they merged in 
the Crown. The yearly value of both was not above 
5001 per annum. The grant was made to Joſeph 
Jekyll, Eſq; in truſt for his Lordſhip, who by this 
means came to have influence in the election of 
Members of Parliament for that borough ; which 
before this was intirely under the direction of Sir John 
Parfons a [wealthy] Brewer in London. Thus the 
writer of his life (40), and ſo far may paſs without 
cenſure ; but when he proceeds to tell us, that in 
carrying theſe elections his Lordſhip met with great 
oppoſition from the neighbouring gentry, infomuch 
that ſeveral of his friends in London became freeholders 
ongreve, Mr Tonſon, and 
others, to ſtrengthen that intereſt ; it mult occur to 
every reader, that this buſy management, which is 
honour to his Lordſhip, 
is really one of thoſe few blemiſhes that appear in 
his character. But who can help ſmiling at this writer's 
weakneſs, when he finds him afterwards, by way of 
defence of his Lordfhi 


of Common, which 


E R 8. 
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Somers, who had held the ſtricteſt friendſhip with him for * years, made 
an additional Lr — 
years afterwards, he obtained a handſome allowance, to enable Mr Addiſon to 
his education, by making the tour of Italy (q). From 1695, the firſt year after the 
(9) See his articie Of Queen Mary, he was conſtituted one of the Lords- Juſtices of the kingdom, during his 
Majeſty's abſence abroad, every year as long as he held the Great Seal. This 
ppendage to his 
title of it was raiſed into that of Lord High- Chancellor of England, on the 22d of April, 
1697, when he was alſo called to the Peerage, by the title of Lord Somers, 
| For the ſupport of theſe honours and dignities, ) n;, 
his eſtate not being ſufficient, his Majeſty made him a grant of the manors of 
and Howlegh in Surrey [P], and another grant of two thouſand one hundred 
annum, out of the fee-farm rents (5). He was now at the head of the Whigs, and it was (#) See l 
reckoned, that the chief ſtrength of that party lay in his credit with the King II, and fe bf. 


inſt chat part of bis 
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King (p); and à few 


h 


place [O]]. In the mean time, the 
Baron of 


Reygate ni ge“ 
s per under thay, 


article of h 
peachmen, ® 


relates to the grant of Ryegate, —_—_ that this 
* manor was cried up to be of great value, whereas, 
indeed, it is not 500 l. a year. What the party 
* diſliked moſt in it, was the inflaence it gave the 
* proprietor, in elections for Members of Parliament; 
* in which, however, my Lord Somers did never 
carry above one Member, except in one election, 
* when Mr Thurland and Mr Harvey (41) turned out (41) Stephen 
Sir John Parſons and his ſon ; but Thurland, for- Harvey, E, 
getting by whoſe favour he was choſen, fell in with „Boe rang. 
* the oppoſite party ; and ever after that, my Lord — * 
* Somers compounded the matter with Sir John a Satite 5 Tow 
* Parſons, who was conſtantly choſen with a friend nal, were — 
* of his Lordſhip's. It is faid, continues he, that . Tenſen' 0a, 
* this ent was made when Sir John Parſons of fn 


E = is vote for Sir Thomas Abney to be Lord- 
* Mayor, in oppoſition to Sir Charles Duncombe, and 


* that it was my Lord Somers, who engaged Sir John 


election. 

[2] His credit with the King.) We have a re- 
markable inſtance of this credit and confidence of the 
King related by Burnet, who, in bis account of Char- 
nock, one of the chief conſpirators in the Aſſaſſination- 


brother was employed to deal with hi he ſeemed 
to be once in a ſuſpence ; but the next time that his 
brother came to him, he told him, he could not fave 
his own life without doing that which w 
away the lives of ſo many ; that he did not think his 
own life worth it. This ſhewed a greatneſs of mind, 
and had been very valuable, if it had been better 
direcled. Thus, continues the Biſhop, this 
was underſtood at the time. But many years after this 
the Lord Somers gave me a different account of it. 
Charnock, as he told me, ſent an offer to the King 
of a full diſcovery of all their conſultations and defigns, 
and defired no pardon, but that he might live in ſome 
eaſy priſon, and if he was found to prevaricate in any 
part of his diſcovery, he would look for the execution, 
of the ſentence. But the King apprehended that {a 
many ns would be found concerned, and thereby 
be rendered deſperate, that he was afraid to have ſuch 
a ſcene opened, and would not accept of this offer 
(42). We have another inftance of his credit with (42) Bum 
the King, related by the fame hiſtorian, as follows: Hifar of i | 
* His Lordſhip, ſin 1695] propoſed that which would * 10 
© have put an ual flop to clipping for the future. 2 allich 
* It was, that a proclamation ſhould be prepared with 
* ſuch ſecrecy, as to be publiſhed over all England on 
the ſame day, ordering money to paſs only by weight, 
but, that at the ſame time, during three or four days 
after the proclamation, all perſons in every county, 
that had money ſhould bring it in to be told and 
weighed ; and the difference was to be regiſtered, 
and the money, to be ſealed up to the end of the 
es, avs, and then to be reſtored to the owners; 
urance was to be given, that this deficiency 


in all their plots from the beginning. His 
and 


aid, this would flop the circula- 
e 
that, thoſe w was thus to 
would not believe the difference between 
and the weight would bs allowed them, 


(41) wid. 
147» lol. ec 


(44) Le hi 
ticks 


(45) Burnet, 


) P. 54. 
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(45) Burnet, 
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reign (7). 


E R S. 


prude ent methods he took to govern the party, and to moderate that heat and thoſe (© 
jealoufies, with which his Majeſty had been ſo long diſguſted in the firſt years of his 218. fol. edit. 
However, his conduct did not eſcape the cenſure of ſome of his own party, (0 Ibid. f. 242. 


375t 


Burnet, p. 


for being too compliant with his royal maſter's humour and notions, or at leaſt of being n oer Wed 
too foft or too feeble in 1 his errors to him (2). Upon the diſcovery of the ww bis medage 
uch 


Aſſaſſination plot in 1695, 


an alteration was made by him in the commiſſion of the 


to the Commons, 
written with his 


Peace, as gave great diſguſt to many people [R]; and, not long after the concluſion of enn hand, in 
the treaty of Ryſwick, his influence 15 Parliament began viſibly to decline, his Majeſty ag 1 


being not only obliged by the new Parliament, which met in December 1 


698, to reduce 


his army to a very low ftate both in England and Ireland, but alſo to ſend home his 
Dutch guards, notwithſtanding the great reluctance he expreſſed on that occaſion (w). 


The King, before his departure for Holland the 


preceding ſummer, communicated to the 


Lord Chancellor a propofition made by Count Tallard, to prevent a war about the ſuc- 


ceſſion of 


Spain, upon the death of the then feeble monarch of that kingdom ; and the 


Chancellor received, in Auguſt following, a letter from his Majeſty, then in Holland, 
informing him, that freſh offers had been made to the ſame purpoſe, and requiring him 


privately to diſpatch full powers, under the Great Seal, with the names in blan 


k, to em- 


power his Majeſty to treat with the aforementioned Count. The order was punctually 
complied with, and the negotiations being immediately entered upon, a treaty was con- 
cluded. This was the firſt Partition treaty; and in the next ſeſſion of Parliament, which 
began November 16, 1699, great complaints were made in the Houſe of Commons 
againſt the Chancellor: and the Houſe having reſolved, on the ſixth of December, to 
puſh the reſumption of the grants of the Iriſh forfeited eſtates, by tacking it to the land- 
tax bill; an addreſs was concerted, April 10, 1700, praying, bat John Lord Somers, 


Lord Chancellor of England, ſbould be removed 


for ever from his Majeſty's preſence and 


council (x), which was then paſſed in the negative (). The Parliament being prorogued 
the next day, his Majeſty, on the 19th, retired to Hampton-Court, where, in a few 
days, ſending for the Lord Chancellor, he wiſhed him to ſurrender the Seals voluntarily; 
which being declined by his Lordſhip [SJ, the King ſeat to demand them, and they were 
accordingly delivered up at the cloſe of that month. This ſtep was the occaſion of his 
Majeſty's loſing many of his friends, eſpecially of the Whig party ; but though his 
removal diſpleaſed numbers, yet it feemed not to affect his Lordſhip, who retired with 
content and temper, and upon all occaſions in Parliament ſerved the King, as if he had 


not Joſt his place (z). 


On the 14th of April, 1701, the Houſe of Commons having 


firſt, at his own requeſt, admitted him to ſpeak before them in his own defence, ſent up an 
impeachment of high crimes and miſdemeanors againſt him to the Lords; and, in conſe- 


and ſo might grow mutinous. Therefore, they were 
* for leaving this matter to the next Parliament. So 
Y _— fition was laid aſide, which would have 
* ſaved the nation above a million of money. For 
* now, as all people believed, that the Parliament 
* would receive the clipt money in it's tale, clipping 
* went on, and became more viſibly ſcandalous than 
it ever had been (43). We have given the King's 
approbation of this propoſal as an inſtance of Lord 
Somers's credit with his Majeſty, who otherwiſe could 
not, *tis apprehended, have into a proj 
lay open to ſuch unanſwerable obje&ions. In ſhort, 
what ſuperior abilities ſoever in other may be 


allowed to Lord Somers, tis certain, in this moſt. 


arduous one, ariſing from the bad ſtate of the coin, he 
—_— the palm to Lord Ha Wax, > on was the 
only perſon that appeared equal to the (44)- 

LR] He made ” alteration in the commiſſion of the 
Peace, which gave great diſguſt to many people.] The 
fact was thus: When the of the A tion 
and Invaſion Plots, in 1695, and the following year, 
were diſcovered, a voluntary iati ing entered 
into by both Houſes of Parliament, it was ſent round 
the nation. In ſuch a time of danger, it was thought, 
that thoſe who did not enter voluntarily into it were 
{0 ill affected, or at leaſt ſa little zealous for the public 
good, that it was not fit they ſhould continue Juſtices 
of the Peace. Whereupon, an order paſſed in Council, 
that all thoſe, who had fo refuſed, ſhould be turned 
out of the commiſſion. Lord Somers had obeyed this 
order, according to the repreſentations made to him 
by the Lords Lieutenants and Cuffodes Rotm/orum 
of the ſeveral counties, who were not equally diſcreet. 
However, he laid thoſe repreſentations before the 
Council, and had a ſpecial order for every perſon that 
was ſo turned out. But it was now c 


that he had adviſed and thoſe Ste) | 
[S] He refuſed to deliver up the Seals waluntarily.] 


The writer of his life tells us (46), that * it was ſaid by 
* ſome who where no to the Lord Samers, . 
© his Lordſhip repreſented to his Majefty at Hampton- 


ara openp 
2 
: 
4 


that b 


the meaſures of the adminiſtration. 


that 


quence 


id it with a view rather to 


| | if his Majeſty 
he ſhauld continue in his paſt, 
be able to vindicate himſelf 
againſt all the calumnies of his enemies, and maintain 
himſelf in it with the reputation due to bis zeal and 
integrity.” The garb in which this tory is expoſed 
y our life-writer, is another glaring | 
poor talent that way. The laſt expreſſion eſpecially is 
apparently irreconcilable to that modeſty which was 
a moſt didiogoiſhing part of Lord Somers's character. 
Yet the ſimple fact itſelf may deſerve notice, and is 


i 


better judgment, as follows: The King, ſays he 


had given his 
ſhould be under to part 
commodate matters with thoſe in the oppoſition to 
His Lordſhip, 
upon this, told his Majeſty, that be knew very well 
what his enemies aimed at, by«their abuſing and 
perfecting bim as they had of late done. That the 
was his crime, and if he quitted it, he 
ſhould be forgiven ; but knowing what ill uſe would 
be made of ic, if it were put into their hands, he was 
reſolved, with his Majeſty's permiſſion, to keep it in 


defiance of their malice, and to ſtand all the trials they 

t apon him with the ſupport 
and 8 — of his being ſerviceable to his Majeſty. 
That he feared them not, but if he would be as firm 
to his friends as they would be to him, they ſhould be 


1 


be intended to 
ſend the Dutch 
2 away, un- 

ſs, out of con- 
fideration to 
bim, the Houſe 
be diſpoſed to 
find a way for 
continuing them 
longer in his ſer- 
vice, which his 
Majefty would 
take very kindly, 
London Gazette, 
for March 18, 
1698, 


(x) Several com- 
plaints being 
made againſt this 
motion in the 
debates, Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour 
exprefsly declared, 
that the original 
miſchief proceed- 
ed from the Mi- 
nifters, and from 
the chief of them 
the Chancellor, 
Life, p. 170. 


(y) Prior's Letter 
to the Earl of 
Maachefter, 
dated Decemb. 7, 
1699, O. S. in 
the Hiſtory of 
Mr Prior's Nego- 
tiations, p. 142. 
edit. 1740, No. 


(z) Compleat 
Hiſt. of 


Vol. III. 


by Mr Oldmixon (47), who told the (47) Hiſtory of 
, with ſomewhat England, during 
, the * — 
ogation, Which was April 11, — — 
ip a hint of the neceffity he Queen Anne, and 
with him, in order to ac- e 4a 
p- 203. . 


1735, in fol. 


3752 


(aa) He was alſo 
choſen Recorder 
of Gloucefter. 


Life, p. 110- oppoſed the bill to prevent Occaſional Conformity [VI, and was one of the managers for 


(48) Life of Lo d 
Somers, p. 90. 


quence thereof, an addreſs was 


* 
Mr * * 


s O M 


with that which miſcarried in the 


Houſes, he was acquitted 


proſecution of the Commons [T]. 


preſented on the 23d to his Majefty, 
preceding ſeſſion, and on the 19th 
of his impeachment were exhibited to the Lords; but 
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of May, the articles 
» upon a quarrel between the two 


by the Lords, on the 17th of June, without any further 
King William dying not 


ſhip being in no favour at the new Court, withdrew to a private way of life, paſſing. bis 
time with univerſal eſteem in the moſt polite and uſeful ſtudies [U J. During this retire- 
ment, he was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society, of which he had been long a mem- 
ber (aa) ; yet he attended in the Houſe of Lords, and, perſevering in his principles, he 


[TJ He was acquitted, &c.) The whole account 
of this proſecution 1s ſo largely ſet forth in the general 
hiſtories of England, that to re 
be deviating from the defign of this work. Therefore, 
referring the reader to thoſe hiſtories, we ſhall only 
mention ſome particulars ſcarcely taken notice of in 
them. The firſt relates to Kidd's affair, and is, if true, 
an undeniable teſtimony of the innocence of- Lord 
Somers, as well as of the other Lords and geatle- 
men concerned in it. * When the Parliament, that 
debated this matter, was riſen, his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to honour a noble Lord with his company at dinner. 
While they were at table a diſcourſe aroſe concerning 
Kidd, and the trouble occafioned by that buſineſs to 
the perſons concerned in the grant. Upon which his 
Majeſty ſaid, that if by the law of England he could be 
witneſs, he could of his own knowledge juflify the Lord. 
concerned, in all they had done in that affair (48). 
Another particular which more properly falls under 
the plan of this work, relates to Lord Haverſham's 
ſpeech, in the conference between the two Houſes, 
on the twenty-fourth of June, when his Lordſhip 
declared his opinion of the proſecution in the _y 
terms: One thing there is, though I cannot ſpea 
it, being bound by the orders of the Houſe. Yet 
I muſt give ſome anſwer, that is, as to the Lords 
voting in their own caſe. It requires an anſwer, though 
I cannot go into the debate of it. The Commons 
themſelves have made this ent. For in theſe 
impeachments they have allowed men, guilty of the 
ſame crimes, to vote in their own Houſe ; and, there- 
fore, we have not made any diſtinction in our Houſe, 
that ſome ſhould vote and ſome not. The Lords have 
ſo high an opinion of the juſtice of the Houſe of 
Commons, that they hope juftice will never be made 
uſe of as a mix for any defign : and, therefore, give 
me leave to fay, though I am not to e it, tis 
a plain demonſtration, that the Commons think theſe 
Lords innocent, and I think the propoſition is un- 
deniable, for there are ſeveral Lords in the ſame 
crimes, in the ſame facts, there is no diſtinction; 
and the Commons leave ſome of theſe men at the 
head of affairs, near the King's perſon, to do any 


peat them here would 


the 


coming ambition not to lead the life of à drone in 
contemptible obſcurity. But may it not be juſtly ſtiled 
the worſt ſort of gaming ? Is femarkable in the 
game, (if we muſt give it that name} now under con- 
ſideration, many of tbe gameſters lived to ſee and 
condemn their own folly in playing it: to which 


reflection the late Lord Bolingbroke in particular, (59) See hi. rs 


one of the ableſt and moſt active of the party concerned 
was brought by ſad experience (50). 

[U] He paſſed his time in the moſt polite and uſeful 
fludies.] No pains has been wanting to do juſtice to 
this part of his character. We are told by one writer, 
* that his Lordſhip now gave himſelf up intirely to the 
ſtudies of Hiſtory, Antiquities, and other curious parts 
of learning. That he took a particular pleaſure in 
prints and medals, and was a maſterly judge of their 

uineneſs and excellence. He alſo delighted himſelf 
in his retirement, at his ſeat near Cheſhunt in Hert- 
fordſhire, and the ſweets of ſolitude and the Muſes 
ſoon made more than amends for the loſs of the fatigues 
and honours of his office of Chancellor ®. Again, 
all the leifure his Lordſhip had, by being out of the 
miniſtry, he employed in entertaining himſelf with 
medals, prints, and books, of which he had a colleQion 
equally large and well choſen (51). 'T his is evidently 
nothing elſe but a copy (and a clumſy one it is) of 
Mr Addiſon's original, expreſſed in the following 
terme: This great man, ſays that excellent author, 
* was not more conſpicuous as a Patriot and a Stateſ- 
man, than as a perſon of univerſal knowledge and 
* learning. - As by dividing his time between the 
public ſcenes of buſineſs and the private retirements 
* of life, he took care to keep up both the great and 
good man; ſo by the ſame means he accompliſhed 
© himſelf not only in the knowledge of men ard things, 
* but in the ſkill of the moſt refined arts and ſciences. 
* He enjoyed, in the higheſt ion, two talents, 
* which do not often meet in the fame perſon, the 
« greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe and the moſt exquiſite 
* taſte of politeneſs. Without the firſt, learning is but 
© an incumbrance, and without the laſt is ungraceful. 
* My Lord Somers was maſter of theſe qualifications 
in {| eminent a , that all the parts of know- 


” ule and abuſe of 


miſchief, if they were inclined to it, and impeach 
others; when they are both alike guilty, and concerned 
in the ſame fact. This is a thing I was in hopes I 


* ledge ap in him with ſuch an additional 
* ſtrength and beauty, as they want in the poſſeſſion 
* of others. If he delivered his opinion of a piece 


ſhould never have heard aſſerted, when the beginning of 
it was from the Houſe of Commons.* This was ſpoken 
with an eye to the Earl of Jerſey, who was Plenipo- 
tentiary with the Earl of Portland, and figned the 
Partition Treaty ; he was then Lord Chamberlain, 
and though he was much more concerned in the affair 
of the treaty than Lord Somers, yet he was left near 


the King's perſon a Privy-Counſellor, and no vote to 


remove him. In return for that complacency his Lord- 


(49) See Mr Pri. ſhip gave his vote againſt Lord Somers (49). Sir Joſeph 


ers article on this 


ark L\ == 
TT | 


Williamſon figned the Partition Treaty as a Plenipoten- 


tiary, was then a Privy-Counſellor, and unimpeached.. 


Thirdly, the Lord Somers was accufed for aſſerting the 
Iriſh ts. Sir Edward Seymour and Sir Stephen Fox 
did the ſame when they were Lords of the Treaſury ; 
but not a word was faid of them. Fourthly, the Lord 
Somers was Charged for being concerned in the ſetting 
out the Adventure Galley, which Kidd ran away with ; 
the Duke of Shrewſbury and the Earl of Romney lay 
open to the fame charge, yet no notice was taken of 
them. Thefe are glaring inſtances of the rage of that 
party which puſhed on this proſecution ; and they are 

up here as fo many ſea-marks for the direction of 
others, to avoid fhip-wrecking honour and confcience 
againſt the ſame rocks. Such things indeed are 
as 2 between the ins and 
neceffary to be played upon ſome occaſions, by 
gentleman of fortune, who is actuated by a be- 


generally laughed off 


"WP 


* of , a ſtatue, or a picture, there was ſome- 
* thing ſo juſt and delicate in his obſervations, as 
* naturally produced pleaſure and aſſent in thoſe who 
* heard him (52). 

I] He voted againft the Occafional Conformity bill, 
in 1703.] However, there is reaſon to believe 
that he promoted the bill for ſettling the firſt-fruits 
and tenths, towards augmenting the poorer benefices 
of the Clergy. The writer of Biſhop Burnet's life, 
having mentioned that Prelate's defigns in this parti- 
cular, in the year 2696 and 1697, proceeds to inform 
us, that he had concerted his meaſures, in 1701, with 
Lord Godolphin and Lord Somers ; and in confirma- 
tion of it, inſerted a letter of this laſt, wrote in 
anſwer to one from the Biſhop, as follows : 


November 22, 1701. 


* My Lord, 

* I acknowledge the honour of pow Lordſhip”s 
letter of the 17th with great thankfulneſs. I with 
it may lie in my power to contribute to the excellent 
* defign. I promiſe you no man ſhall enter into t 
more willingly, and ſhall labour in it more heartily. 
The point of the firft-fruits and tenths is what I have 
« propoſed ſeveral times with much earneſtneſs, but 
«* without ſucceſs. When I have the honour of feeing 
« your Lordſhip, we ſhall, I hope, diſcourſe at — 


(53) Life of Bi- 
op Burnet, 
prefixed to the 
Hiſtory of bis 
own Time, p- 
Irvii. edit. 17 53s 
vo · 


(54) Catalogue 
of Royal and 
Noble Authors, 
abi ſupra- 


# Hiftory of his 
own Time, p. 
213. vo. edit, 
Vol. IV. 


(55) Freeholder, 
n belute. 


(36) Hiſlory of 
his own Time, 
Vol. IV. p. 53, 
34 


_ © concurred with him: though it 


rn 


1 into 

1700, though un 
kingdoms, 
had greatly at heart, . her Majeſty took 
managers of the Union [X]. The f: 
e 


placed at the head 
concurred in rejecting the 


propoſals for a general peace, offered by the French in 1709 at — trades 
Gertruydenberg [AA], and in the reſolution for carrying on the war (cc). The ſame f Be he 
| Jear . minor, 
1 


« —_— whole ſubject. In the mean time, allow 
me to you, that I am, with great and fincere 
6 reſpect, 


* My bord, " 
* Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


* * Somers (5 3). 
[X] He was one of the managers of the Union } 
Mr Walpole declares it was projected by him. Biſhop 
Burnet ſays he was the chief manager of the treaty. 
Mr Addiſon goes further, and infinuates a probability 
of his projecting not only that plan, but the bill of 
Regency. Theſe are his words: * As he {Lord 
Somers] was admitted into the ſecret and moſt 
* retired thoughts and counſels of his royal Maſter, 
King William ; a great ſhare in the plan of the 


* Proteſtant ſucceſſion is univerſally aſcribed to him: 


and if he did not intirely project the Union of the 
two kingdoms, and the bill of Regency, which ſeem 


* to have been the only methods in human policy, 


for ſecuring to us {9 ineſtimable a bleſſing, there is 


* none who will deny him to have been the chief 


conductor in both theſ 


ions works. For poſterity 
are oblige] to a'low hi 


that praiſe after his death, 


* which he induſtriouſly declined, while he was 


* living (55).” And to the ſame purpoſe, Burnet 
obſerves, ſpeaking of Ferguſon's plot for a rebellion 
in ra, to be aſſiſted — France, that the Lords 
concluded the whole matter with voting, that the 
encouragment of this plot came from the not ſettlin 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown of Scotland in the Houſe 
of Hanover. That they laid this vote before the 
Queen, and propoſed, that when this was done 
they would promote the Union of the two kingdoms 
upon juſt and reaſonable. terms. This being ended, 
they made a long and vigorous addreſs, in anſwer to 
that which the Commons had made againſt them. 
This addreſs perned with t care and much 
force. Both he addreſſes were drawn up by the 
Lord Somers (56). | | 
[T] A bill for the amendment of the proceeding at 
Law, and in paſſing private 42s of Parliament. ] 
Biſhop Burnet, Who is again our informer, gives us 
the particular circumſtances of theſe two facts, as 
follows: His Lordſhip, ſays the Prelate, made a 
* motion in the Houſe of Lords to corre& ſome pro- 
* ceedings in the Common Law and in Chancery, 
* that were both dilatory and chargeable. He began 
* the motion with ſome inſtances that were more 
* conſpicuous and groſs, and he managed the matter 
* ſo, that both the Lord and the Judges 
ſſes generally for 
Da maxim, that Judges ought rather to enlarge than 
contract their juriſdiction. A bill paſſed the Houſe, 
* that begun a reformation' of the proceedings at Law, 
* which, as things now ſtand, are certainly amon 
* the greateſt grievances of the nation. When this 
* went through the Houſe of Commons, it was viſible 
that the intereſt of under - oſſicers, clerks, and 
„ Attornies, whoſe gains were to be leſſened by this 
bill, was more conſidered than the intereſt of the 
nation itſelf, Several clauſes, how beneficial ſoever 
do the ſubjef, which troecked on their profit,” were 
i left out by the Commons. But, what fault ſoever 
the Lords mighe have ſound with there alterations, 
yet, to avoid all diſpates with the Commons, 


wi 
© amendments were agreed to. There was 
VOL. VI. No. 313. 
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vo WFngps 
the Lords, in the conference. between the two Houſes upon it in 1702; and, when it was 6% l. 
le the next year, 1703, he gave his vote in the 


poſſeſſed of any publick ger 
which was generally approved; Ind 


tion taken upon it 


allies x 
de in peace. This the French King abſolutely 


' 
—— CRP, TI, 
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S 

„he projected a plan for uniting 
this being a point which Queen Anne 
t, and 


« general complaint made of the private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that paſſed through both Houſes too eaſily, 
* and in fo great a number, that it took up a great 
part of the ſeſſion to examine them, even in that 
* curſory way that was ſubject to many inconveniences. 


© The fees that were paid for theſe to the ſpeakers 
* and clerks of both 


a good effect for the future (57)." 


[Z] He was made Prefident of the Council, and wated 
againſt accepting the terms of peace at Gertruydenberg, 
&c.] It is not unentertaining to hear the ſame Hiſtorian 
deſcanting upon this promotion of Lord Somers. 
* The great capacity and inflexible integrity of this 
Lord, ſays the Biſhop, would have made his pro- 
* motion to this poſt very acceptable to the Whigs at 
any juncture, but it was moſt particularly ſo at this 
time: for it was expected, that propoſitions for a 
general peace would be quickly made; and ſo they 
* reckoned, that the management of that upon which 
not only the ſafety of the nation, but of all Europe 
* depended, was in ſure hands, when he was ſet at the 
head of the councils, upon whom neither ill practices 
nor falſe colours were like to make any imprefſion. 
* Thus the minds of all thoſe who were truly zealous 
* for the preſent conſtitution were much quieted by 
* this promotion, though their jealouſies had a deep 
root, and were not eafily removed (58).“ 
former remark, we are taught to aſcribe to Lord 
Somers the projection of thoſe plans which were 
neceſſary for the ſafety and welfare of the kingdom, 
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negative (5 b). In (ec) The fame 
the two year he — 


nted one 
the ttuſte es for 


ice of his meri pointed him one of the the poor Pala. 
year he profioled a bill for preventing delays and 
xpences in the proceedings at Law, as alſo ſome regulations with regard to paſſing priv 
Acts of Parliament [7]. Upon a change of the miniſterial meaſures in 1708, he was 
the miniſtry, in the poſt of Preſident of the Council [Z]; and he 


tines, Lite, p- 
114. where it is 
ate alſo ſaid, that the * 
Duke of Monta- 
gue dying this 
year, Lord $o- 


, 


ouſes inclined them to favour (57) Burnet's 
and promote them. So the Lord Somers propoſed Hifory of is 


* ſucha 5 in that matter as will probably hase 2% Time, Vol. 


17. p. 140. vo. 


edition. 


250. 


and here we are directed to look upon him as tbe 


Palladium, the virtue of whoſe preſence was ſufficient 


to ſecure the poſſeſſion of thoſe bleſſings. The uſe of 


this will appear preſently. 

441 — in rejedting the French propoſals 
at Gertguydenberg.) Tis well known what uſe the 
Tories made of the Miniftry's rejecting theſe propoſals 
at Gertruydenberg, to effectuate a change of hands; 
and in the General Dictionary there are extracts from 


two letters (59) of his Lordſhip, written at the (59) Under his 
negociations, to the Earl of Whar- Lordſbip's article, 


breaking up of the 
ton, then Lieutenant of Ireland, which diſcover 
our Prefident's temper upon this occafion. The firſt 
of theſe extracts is as follows : * As for news, I never 
* was ſo little able to anſwer your demands. It is 
avowed, that no reſolution is yet taken as to the 
continuing or determining the preſent Parliament. 
Bat the falling of ſtocks here, and the uneafineſs 
occaſioned in Holland, while the uncertainty con- 
tinues, ſeems to make it abſolutely neceflary to have 
this matter remain no longer in ſuſpence. In the 
mean time, our late diſturbances, and the unſettled- 
neſs of our affairs, give courage to our enemies ; 
for the French Ambaſſadors at Gexeruydenberg have 


ſent a very inſolent letter, or rather manifeſto, to the 


* penſioner, in order to juſtify their breaking off the 


© negociation. I hope ſo unneceſſary and fo inſolent 
* a provocation will give the Dutch courage enough 
* to reſent it as they ought, but I have not the reſolu- 
It breaks my heart to think 
* what a noble game we are unneceſſarily throwing 
* away.” | 
2 1710, and the 
negociations were accordingly off on the 2othr, 
after all the preliminaries for a treaty of were 
on, only the Dutch inſiſted, that the French 
ing ſhould take upon himſelf to compel his granor, 
Philip, to- quit the throne of Spain, an leave the 
in a war with Spain, when France ſhould 
refſed 
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4A) See 
Doctor's tryal. 


(os) See thoſe 
bates, and the 
writer of his 
Life, 


th 

the change of the 
Miniſtry, a few 
days before the 
Queen's death, 
his Lordſbip 

to the — 
Life, p. 117» 


(gg) Ibids 
118. 


(b 6) Collin's 


1 Peerage, Vol. IV. 


p · 28, edit, 1756, 


(60) Poling» 
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Sir W. Wind 
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year he alſo voted for the condeinnation of Dt Sacheverell (dd), and the n 
of hands, he was. diſmiſſed from the Preſident's po 
by the Earl of Rocheſter, the Queen's unc 


guithed figure in the debates of the Houfe of” Lords for ſome time (ee); but it was not 


long, before he grew very infirm in his health 
much, as rendered him rs mig of executing any 
f) Yet, upon after whoſe accefſion, therefore, he had no other poſt than a ſeat at the Council:table, and 


hich: impaired his underſtanding; ſo- 
under King George the Firſt (ff), 


he attended there upon ſome occaſions till the year 1716, when he was ſeized with an 
appoplectic fir, -which carried him off the ſtage of this world, on the 26th of April that 
year (gg). His Lordſhip was never married, fo that his eſtate fell to his two ſiſters, the 
youngeſt of whom was married, as beforementioned, to his friend Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Maſter 
of the Rolls; and the eldeſt, Mary, was wife to Charles Cocks, Eſq; of Worceſter, whoſe 


daughter by her is the Lady 
land, who is her ſecond h 


the Earl of Hardwicke, Eſq; late Lord- Chancellor of Eng- 
d (bb). His Lordſhip's character has been I 
by two very eminent pencils, but under very different principles, Dean Swift 


and 


Mr Addiſon; and as they bid faireſt for dividing the truth between them, we ſhall lay 
the Dean's draught intire before the reader | B B], to contraſt it with that of Mr Addiſon, 


to engage for, and the French Miniſters returned to 
Paris the 25th inſtant. 
On the twenty-eighth, his Lordſhip writes thus to 
the ſame friend : 
IJ am not able to ſend you any certainty as to the 
* diſſolution. Tis a ſtrange uncertain ſtate we are in; 
and perhaps we may have this good effect of the 
preſent irreſolution, as not to be without hopes of a 
Parliament, in caſe they will put us upon a 
new election, that is by your Lordſhip's help and 
not otherwiſe. 
* Your Lordſhip has heard that Mr Creſſet was 
going for Hanover. After his diſpatches were 
finiſhed, and he had his laſt inſtructions from the 
Queen, he was taken ill on Tueſday, and died on 
Thurſday morning. His death has given much 
diſturbance to our great men, and has diſconcerted 
their affairs. I cannot find that all the endeavours 
poſſible have ſuceeded to ſhew a way to preſerve 
credit, or to furniſh the neceſſary ſums for the army, 
"unleſs the preſent Parliament be continued. This 
article, and the French preſumptions in breaking 
off the conferences, are. the grounds of our hope. 
And we are apt to add to theſe two, that there is 
no certainty what the complexion of the new Parlia- 
* ment will be, nor what will be the turn they will 
© take, ſince they are not Whiggs only, who will be 
affected by the diffolution.” Whoever reads theſe 
extracts, together with Biſhop Burnet's obſervation in 
the preceeding remark, will be apt to infer, that his 
Lordſhip, with his party, came to Court in 1708, in 
the ſame diſpoſitions as all parties have done, and as 
Lord Bolingbroke confeſſes, the Tories, who ſucceeded 
in 1710, actually did. That the principal fpring of 
their actions was to have the government of the State 
in their hands, that their principal views were the 
conſervation of this power, great employments to 
themſelves, and great opportunities of rewarding thoſe 


who had helped to raiſe them, and of hurting thoſe 


who flood in oppoſition to them. Though it was 
true, at the — time, that with theſe — Pa 
of private and party —— _ » ere mow — 
mingled, which had for their obj public 

of the nation, at leaſt, what they took 1 be ſuch (60). 
Thus that active and leading man in the Tory miniſtry 
frankly and ingenuouſly gives us, and ſo much is 
certain that in it we fee, the true reaſon of Lord 
Somers's diſmiſſion from the Preſidency of the Council 
abovementioned. 

[B B] His charafer by Dean Swift.) This occurs 
in the Dean's Hifory of the four laſt years of Queen 
Anne, a poſthumous piece; in the entrance upon 
which he prepares his readers for what follows, by 
giving the characters of thoſe in the oppoſition in 1710. 
Wherein he ſeems to have ſet Lord Clarendon's 
method for his pattern. * It may not be improper, 
* ſays he, to deſcribe thoſe qualities in each of them 
* which few of their admirers will deny, and which 
appear chiefly to have influenced them in aQiing their 
« ſeveral parts upon the public ſtage. For I don't 
+ intend to draw their charaQers entire, which would 
« i tedious, and little to the purpoſe, but ſhall only 

0 oſe paſſions, acquirements, and habits, 


Aa great 


* fubſervient to the defigns they ſeemed to have in 
* view.” He then proceeds in theſe terms: The 
Lord Somers may very deſervedly be reputed the 
head and oracle of that party. He hath raiſed hith- 
* ſelf by the co-incidence of many circumſtances to 
the greateſt employments of the State, without the 
leaſt ſupport from birth or fortune: he hath con- 
ſtantly, and with great ſleadĩineſs, cultivated thoſe 
principles under which he grew. That accident, 
which firſt produced him into the world, of pleading 
before the Biſhops whom King James had ſent to the 
Tower, might have proved a piees of merit, as 
honourable as it was fortunate ; but the old repub- 
lican ſpirit, which the Revolution had reflored, 
began to teach other leſſons, that fince we had 
accepted a new King from a Calviniſtical common- 


wealth, we muſt alſo admit new maxims in religion- 


c 
o 
« 
4 
4 
c 
* and government. But ſince the nobility and gentry 
* would probably adhere to the eſtabliſhed Church, 
* and to the rights of monarchy, as delivered down 
* from their anceſtors, it the practice of theſe 
* politicians to introduce men as were perfectly 
indifferent to any or no religion, and who were 
not likely to inherit much loyalty from thoſe to 
* whom they owed their birth. Of this number was 
* the perſon I am now deſcribing. I have hardly 
* known any man with talents more proper to acquire 
and preſerve the favour of the prince, never offending 
in words or geſture, which are in the laſt degree 
* courteous and complimenting, where he ſet an ex- 
* cellent example to others his colleagues, which they 
did not think fit to follow, But this extreme civility 
is univerſal and undiſtinguiſhed, and in private con- 
* verſation, where he oblerveth it as inviolably as 
* if he were in the greateſt affembly, it is ſometimes 
* cenſured as formal. Two reaſons aſſigned for 
* this behaviour; firſt, from the conſciouſneſs of his 
* humble original, he keepeth all familiarity at the 
* utmoſt diſtance, which otherwiſe might be apt to 
* intrude ; the ſecond is, that being ſeafible how ſub- 
* jeQ he is to violent paſſions, he avoideth all incite- 
* ments to them, by teachigg thoſe whom he converſeth 
* with, from his own example, to keep a great way 
within the bounds of decency and reſpect: and it is 
indeed true, that no man is more apt to take fire 
* upon the leaſt appearance of provocation, which 
* temper he ſtrives to ſubdue with the utmoſt violence 
upon hiraſelf ; ſo that his breaſt has been ſeen to 
* heave, and his eyes ſparkle with rage, in thoſe very 
* moments, when his words and the cadence of his 
voice were in the humbleſt and ſofteſt manner. 
* Perhaps that force upon his nature may cauſe that 
“ infatiable love of revenge, which his detractors lay 
to his charge; who, conſequently, reckon diſlembling 
among his chief perſections. Avatice he has none. 
and his ambition is gratified by being the unconteſted 
* head of his party. With an excellent underſtanding 
* adorned by all the polite parts of learning, he hath 
very little taſte for converſation, to which he prefers 
the pleaſure of zeading and thinking; and in the 
intervals of his time amuſech himſelf with * 
* chaplain, an humble companion, or a favourite 
„ ſervant. Theſe are ſome few diftioguiſhing marks 
in the charaQer of that perſon, | who bow preßdeth 
5 over tþe diſcontented party although he be not 
5 9 - + anſwerable 


at years 17.10% 
and ſucceeded | 
After this removal; he made a diftin- 
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duced, in 
the chief features. of his Lordſhi , 
« ſays that ſprightly and ſpirited writer, is one of thoſe divine men, who, like a chapel in 
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© affured, and heard him profeſs, that he was againſt 
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leſs than that of Addiſon the ſubje& of his ridicule. 
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rof. which be will Rad in.the'courſe. of this memoir, and the reſt will be pro- 
reciting. the criticiſm 1 both by Mr Walpole, who has daſhed out 
p's ch in the following terms: Lord Somers 


* 


a palace, remain aned, while all the reſt is tyranny, corruption, and folly. All 
the traditional accounts of him, the hiſtorians of the laſt age, and it's beſt authors, 
repreſent. him as the moſt uncorrupt Lawyer and the honeſteſt Stateſman, a maſter 
Orator, a Genius of the firſt taſte, and as a patriot of the nobleſt and moſt efenſive 
vie vs 3 as a man who diſpenſed bleſſings by his life, and planned them for poſterity. 
He was at once the model of Addiſon and the touch ſtone of Swift; the one from him 
and the other for him. The former, however, has drawn a laboured, but diffuſe and 
feeble, character of him, in the Freeholder for May 14, 1716, neither worthy of the 
author nor his ſubject. It is known that Lord Somers ſurvived the powers of his under- 
ſtanding. Mr Addiſon ſays, his life, indeed, ſeems to be prolonged beyond it's natural 
term, under that indiſpoſition which hung upon the latter part of it, that he might 
have the ſatisfaction of ſceing the happy ſettlement take place, which he had propoſed 
to himſelf as the principal end of his publick labours.—A very wiſe way, indeed, of 


interpreting the delay of Providence! as if a man was preſerved by Heaven in a ſtate of 


dotage, till an event ſhould arrive which would make him happy, if he retaingd his 
ſenſes! Equally injudicious is another paſſage intended for encomium, where we are 
told, that he gained great eſteem with Queen Anne, who had conceived many unrea- 
ſonable prejudices againſt him. Mr Addiſon might as well have ſaid, that the Queen 
had at firſt diſbelieved, and*was afterwards converted to, Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem of 


comets. Her Majeſty was full as good a judge of Aftronomy as of Lord Somers's 
merit [CC]. Ia truth, Mr Addiſon was ſometimes as weak a writer, when he wrote 


« ſeriouſly, 


. [CC] The Queen was no capable judge of Lord 
Somers's merit.) I cannot help thinking this cenſure 
a little ſevere. The criticiſed * concludes 
a diſplay of his Lordſhip's perſonal qualities and ac- 
compliſhments, in diſtinction to his abilities, either 
as a Lawyer or a Stateſman. Let us take a view of 
the whole. His [Lordſhip's] life was in every part 
* of it, ſays Mr Addiſon, ſet off with that 'graceful 
* modeſty and reſerve, which made his virtues more 

beautiful the more they were caſt in ſuch agreeable 
ſhades. His religion was fincere, not oftentatious, 
and ſuch as inſpired him with an univerſal bene- 
volence towards all his fellow - ſubjects, not with 


anſwerable for all their miſtakes ; and if his precepts 
had been more ſtrictly followed, perhaps their power 
would not have been ſo eaſily ſhaken. I have been 


engaging in that bloody perſecution of Dr Sacheve- 

rell, as what he foreſaw was likely to end in their 

ruin, and he blamed the rough behaviour of ſome 

perſons to the Queen, as a great failure in prudence z 

and that, when it appeared, her Majeſty was firmly 

reſolved upon a treaty of peace, he adviſed his 

friends not to oppoſe it in it's progreſs, but find fault 

with it, after it was made ; which woald be a 

of the like uſage they themſelves had met with after 

the treaty of Ryſwic ; and the ſafeſt as well as moſt 

probable way of diſgracing the promoters and 
adviſers. I have been the longer in repreſenting to 
the reader ſome idea of this extraordinary genius, 

becauſe whatever attempt hath hitherto been made. 
with any appearance of conduct or probability of 
ſucceſs, to reftore the dominion of that party, was 
undeniably contrived by him. And I profeſs the 

ſame for the future, as long as his age and infirmities 
will leave him capable of bafineſs (61). 

Mr Walpole has made this attempt of Swift not 


firm adherence to it as modelled 
conſtitution, and was conſtant to it's offices of devo- 
tion both in public and in his family. He appeared 
a champion for it with great reputation in the cauſe 
of the ſeven Biſhops, at a time when the Church 
really was in danger. To which we may add, that 
he held a firi& friendſhip and correſpondence with 
the great Archbiſhop Tillotſon, being ated by the 
ſame ſpirit of candour and moderation, and moved 
rather with pity than indignation, towards the perſons 
of thoſe, = differed from him in the uneſſential 


by our national 


bitterneſs” againſt any part of them. He ſhewed his 


He obſerves, that it is a character of Lord Somers 
very different from what he had given in his Cata/ogue, 
&c.; and from the picture drawn of him in the 


dedication of 4 Tale of 4 Tub. Yet, continues he, 


diſtorted as the features are in this new hiſtory, it is a 
pleaſure to find that party malice attempting to diſ- 
colour rather than to alter them. How lovely does 
a character burſt forth, when the objections 
to it are, that it was Ready to it's principles, of uni - 
verſal civility, conſcious of an humble birth, of no 
avarice, of fatisfied ambition, that the perſon fo 
accuſed did violence to himſelf to govern his paſſions, 
and (one can ſcarce repeat ſeriouſſy ſuch a charge) 
preferred reading and thinking to the pleaſures of con- 
— How black a Stateſman 8 

ow poor a Philoſopher to maſter his paſſions, when 
be could not eradicate them! How bad a man to 
endeavour to improve his mind and underſtanding ! 
Can one wonder that Bolingbroke and Pope always 
tried to prevent Swift from 2 himſelf, by pub - 
liſhing this wretched ignorant libel (62) ; and could it 
avoid falling, as it has, into immediate contempt and 
oblivion, However, as the greateſt character cannot 
be clear of all alloy, Swift might have known that 
Lord Somers was not intirely juſtifiable in obtaining 
ſome grants of Crown lands, which though in no pro- 
portion to other grants in that reign, it would have 
become him to reſiſt, not to * his 
example (63). 


« 
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« 
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0 of Chriſtianity. His great humanity appeared 
in the minuteſt circumſtances of hi converſation. 
* You found it in the benevolence of his aſpect, the 
* complacency of his behaviour, and the of his 
* voice. His gre 

© of the Law had not infected his temper with any 
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thing poſitive or litigious. He did not know what 
it was to w on indifferent points, to triumph 
on the ſuperiority of his underſtanding, or to be 
ſupercilicus on the fide of truth. He joined the 

teſt delicacy of breeding to the greateſt 
firengeb of reaſon. approving the ſentiments of 
a perſon, with whom he converſed in ſuch particulars 
as were juſt, he won him over from thoſe points 
in which he was miſtaken ; and bad fo agreeable 
a way of conveying knowledge, that whoever con- 
ferred with him grew the wiſer, without perceiving 
that he had been inſtructed. We may probably 
aſcribe to this maſterly and engaging manner of 
converſation the eſteem which he had gained 
with the late Queen, while ſhe purſued thoſe meaſures 
which had carried the Britiſh nation to the higheſt 


pitch of glory, notwithſtanding ſhe had entertained. 


many unreaſonable prejudices againſt him, before 
N acquainted with his worth and 
behaviour.* Surely, the Queen may be allowed to 


applicatior to the ſeverer ſtudies 


4 


2 better judge of this kind of merit than ſhe could „ 


be 
be of Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem of comets. 
[DD] Chaxcdllcr 
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« ſeriouſly, as ke was admirable in touching the delicacies of natural humour: He ſays 

that my Lord Somers was often compared with Sir Francis Bacon, and gives | 
«* rence to the former, becauſe he, all integrity, did not Fi 
© tuted by the Houſe of Commons, as the other under 
argument is as poor as the panegyric. To their 
have been in ſimilar circumſtances.” If they are to be compared uperior penetra- 
tion of genius cannot be denied to Bacon; the virtue will all be Somers's. If he muſt 
be cumpared with another Chancellor, it muſt not be with Clarendon, who was more 
moroſe and ſevere, and had leſs capacity and a thouſand prejudices. The great Chan- 
cellor de Hoſpital ſeems to reſemble Somers moſt in the dignity of his foul and the 
elegance of his underſtanding [D DJ. The momentous times. in which he lived gave 
Lord Somers opportunities of diſplaying the extent of kis capacity, and the patriotiſm 
of his heart, opportunities as little ſought for by the former, as they were honeſtly 
courted and purſued by the latter. The excellent ballance of our conſtitution never 
appeared in a clearer light, than with relation to this Lord, who, though impeached by 
a miſguided Houſe of Commons, with all the intemperate folly that at all times diſ- 
graced the free States of Greece, yet had full liberty to vindicate his innocence and 
manifeſt his integrity; which could never have ſhone ſo bright, unleſs i had been juri- 
dically aſperſed. In our conſtitution, Ariſtides may be traduced, clamoured againſt, 
and, when matter is wanting, ſevere addreſſes may be made, ſed, or voted, for 
removing him for ever from the ſervice of the Government“; but, happily, the factious 
and the envious have not a power to condemn by a Hell, which many of them cannot 
Ggn (i i). It was no inglorious part of this great Chancellor's life, that, when removed 
from the adminiſtration, his labours were ſtill dedicated to the ſervice of the govern- 
ment of his country. In this ſituation, above all the little prejudices of a profeſſion (for 
for he had no profeſſion but that of Solon and Lycurgus), he ſet himſelf to correct the 
- grievances of the Law, and to amend the vocation he had adorned (K ). The union 
of the kingdoms too was projected by him; and it was not to his diſgrace, that the 
Princeſs, whoſe prejudices he had conquered, and whoſe eſteem he had gained, offered 
him up as one of the firſt ſacrifices on the altar of Utrecht. Such deathleſs monuments 
of his parts and virtue diminiſh the regret we ſhould otherwiſe feel, that though Lord 
© Somers wrote ſeveral tracts, we are ignorant even of the titles of many of them. So 
little was fame his object!“ He concludes with doing juſtice to Mr Addiſon, in 
obſcrving, that this modeſty is particularly mentioned in the Freeholder be had yo [EE]. 
| r Walpole 
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[DD] Chancellor de Hoſpital ſeems to reſemble 


. Somers moſt.) Every one will allow the happy choice 


of this compariſon, after reading the account which 
the French writers give of the Chancellor de l Hoſpital ; 
who, according to them, was one of the greateſt men 
in the fixteenth century. He was born at Aigueperſe 
in Auvergne in 1505, and learned the languages, polite 
literature, and the Law, in the moſt celebrated uni- 
verfities of France and Italy. He had a ſolid judg- 
ment, eloquence, together with an extraordinary 
del os manners, — an inviolable integrity. 
He diſtinguiſned himſelf eafily among the firſt and 
moſt eminent perſons of his profeſſion ; and paſſed, 
by the force of his merit, through all the honourable 
poſts of Long Robe. He was made Counſellor 
to the Parliament of Paris in 1524 ; afterwards became 
Preſident of the Chamber of Accounts, Maſter of 
Requeſts, Counſellor to the Grand Council, Chancellor 
ro 1 Margaret, ſiſter to Henry the Second; 
and at laſt, Chanceflor of France in 1560. There 
had not been of a long time a perſon in this poſt that 
was more worthy of it, nor more capable of diſplaying 
the evils which then threatened the kingdom. He 
aſſiſted at the aſſembly of Fontainbleau the ſame year, 
as alſo at that of Orleans in the beginning of the reign 
of Charles the Nioth ; at thoſe of St Germain en 
Laye in 1561 ; at the conference held at Poiſſy the 
ſame year ; at the aſſembly of Moulins in 1566 ; and 
had a ſhare in all the important affairs of State till 
1568. He made the public good of the kingdom and 
the true [intereſt of his maſter, the King, the rule of 
his actions. He prevented the inquiſition from bei 
introduced into France, by conſenting to the edi 
of Romoramtin, publiſhed in 1560, againſt the Pro- 
teſtants; and did all that lay in his power to prevent 
the civil wars of France. After the affair of Vader. 


ſeeing both ſides prepare to take up arms, he oppoſed 


9 


1 But his pacific views cauſed him to be 


it with all bis power ; and when the Conſtable meant 
to check him, by telling him, that it was not the 
buſineſs of the gentlemen of the 
their opinion upon points of war, he replied, though 
ſuch people are not ſkilled in the handling of arms, 
yet they may know when it is proper to make uſe 


* 


Robe to give he 


excluded from the Council of War, and occafioned 
his diſgrace. Queen Catharine of Medicis, who had 
contributed to raiſe him to the Seals, diſliked his 
conduct ; and, by ing it as the effect of dif- 


loyalty, procured. him to be diſmiſſed in 1568. After 
this he retired to Vignay, a manor-houſe, which he 
paſſed the reft of his life, 
1573, aged fixty-eight years. (64) More 
in his countenance he reſembled 


had in Beauce, where he 
he died March 13, 
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he is charged with 

Catholic, with having no 

being really an infidel ; 

that it was a common faying among the 

nous garde de la meſſe du Chancelier ; 

us from the Chancellor's maſs ; and we 
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2) Hill. C 
mentioned in the 

in that paper are as follow : 
that this extraordinary perſon, 
verſion to vain glory, wrote 
performed ſeveral actions, 


Lord Somers to 
age in which he 
to his actions 
— I TE id 
his the proſecution of it, and t 
- 2 it was brought to an 
: For the ſame virtue 
which gave him a diſregard 
f fame, made him impatient of an undeſerved 
ch. There is no queſtion, continues be, — 
as * - k 
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Reiden the pieces already mentioned in the courſe of this memoir, Mr Walpole mentions 
ſome athers;z as (1.) abner ton tny 0. hich, however, he obſerves has % Iris printed 
been di J, and thinks that the dry of it cannot be believed to have flowed pa, Vd. 1 
Somers, en bis giving Tudgment in Bankers caſe, delivered t bequer - 
rk too, but on what foundation he does 
not know, to write the preface to Dr Tindal's Rights of the Chriſtian Church (mm). A (nn) Haler's 
few years ago came out a collection of ſcarce pieces, in four parts, each conſiſting of four H. f. i.. 
volumes in 4to. from pamphlets chiefly collected by Lord Somers. But a much more | 


valuable treaſure, his Lordſhip's collection of original and letters, — 2 
in the chambers of the honourable Charles Yor qi his Majeſty's Sollicitor- 
morning, January 27, 1752. 


which happened in Lincoln's-Inn-ſquare, on Saturday 


- this wendufel mas will make ene of ih met with the motto of Lord Ki 


a ſacceſſor of Lord 
« diſtinguiſhed figures in the hiſtory of the preſent age, Somers in the Great Seal. 


| as, as aptly choſen ſor the perſon as that : 
but we cannot expect that his merit will ſhine ip/e , | 
fince he wrote many things of Lord z and is thus turned, 
« which are not publiſhed in his name; was — | 


- —__— ——_—_—— 'Tis not the ſplendor of the place, ©. 
© not ; offices of friend(hi wer nd apo? 

» he ſony warner orgs emcee Henar ; and The Ute cvnch, the prot; the mace ; 

c great ſervices to his country, the of Nor all the pompous train of ſtate, 0 


77 „„ 

* he it his. endeavour r to do worthy acti 

than to gain an illuſtrious character.“ The conciſe That mave you happy, make you _ 

Latin of which is his Lordſhip's motto, Pradſſe quam But whilſt mankind you ftrive to bleſs, 

conſpici, perfectly, elegant, and comprehenfive, truely With all the talents you poſſeſs. 

characteriſtic of the noble turn and temper of his Whil the chief; 8 

mind, both in the ſenſe and expreſſion ; and the force | 22 

2 Ariſes from the joy you give. 
le juſtly rves, ilating and running it into This takes the heart, and conquers ſpight, 

3 e And makes the heavy burden light 

holder. It were to be wiſhed that Mr Addifon had ug" | 

exerted his poetical talents in an epigram on the For pleaſure rightly underſtood, 

ſubject ; which, perhaps, is the beſt form for caſting Is only labour to be good. 

a motto into a tranſlation. In that caſt I have met 


P 


SOMNER([Wirtrtiam], a man of great knowledge in the Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
ties of this country, and Author of the valuable Saxon Dictionary; of which Language 
he was one of the firſt revivers in this kingdom ; was the ſon of Mr William.Somaer, 
Regiſtrary of the Court of Canterbury under Sir Nathanael Brent, Commiſſary: and 5 
deſcended from an honeſt and creditable family (a) [A]. He was born, the goth day of White Kennst; 
March, 1606, within the pariſh of St Margaret's in Canterbury (5), and educated in the Benz Mr 
free-ſchool of that city; where, if one may judge from his ſubſequent works, he made tif of the Ro- 
conſiderable improvements [BY Without proceeding further in his learning, or having rar is Kan, 
the benefit of an univerſity- education, he was taken as Clerk to his father, in the Eccle- Pte Oxford, 
fiaſtical courts of that dioceſe. And, in a proper time, preferred to a creditable office in 
thoſe courts by Archbiſhop Laud (c) [C]. <* His employment leading him in ſome man- (5) Ibis. p. 2. 


* ner, and his thoughts and affections having ever much inclined him, to the ſtudy and 
* ſearch of Anti 


riquities, he made them the amuſement of his leiſure hours. More parti 
* cularly, as bound in duty and thankfulneſs [to uſe his own words (4)], he applied (4) Preface to 


is Antiquities 
Canterbury. 


* himſelf to the Antiquities of Canterbury, the place of his birth and abode [D}." Bur, 


F 


[4] Deſernded from an beneft and creditable famil. 
Mr Krone in Be Lis of eo Author (1), a : 
That the * name of Somner hath been eminent in | 
Croyland was a cc 
ign of King Henry V. (2). 

| or Ion in Oxford, called from 
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the Languages 
himſelf in good 
les of 


ſatisſaction to 
Learned) the manuſcripts and records i 
* conſequence are faithfully exhibited. All (for the 
* honour of that ancient Metropolis and his good 
* affection to Antiquities) out and publiſhed by 
the induſtry and goed will of William Somuer. 
is accurate performance is the more laudable, 
becauſe he could find no way but what he made. 
There had been indeed two diſcourſes of the like kind, 
(6) J. B. le Scrip- namely, To. _ Hiftory of Canterbury (6) ; and ak 
torum Brytan- Cy//efions of the Antiquities of Canterbury, by ? vn 
niz Catalog e, Tevine ; to which be refers in his Comment. de Rebus French hand, becauſe it was more legible 
. Ted e Albionicis, but both theſe were loſt to the uſe of our ** more pleaſing 


P. 487. covered. So that he had no one writer to tranſcribe or Letters were ſo obſolete and fo 


vations, which otherwiſe had been loſt to all ſucceed 
ages, during our unhappy civil wars. The greatett 
encomiums have been given to it, by Mr Willam 


ing * thing was objected againſt him, but that „“ he 


„an old Englih idiot, who did not underſtand 


* guage of which the Natives began to be aſham'd, Fas 


IF 


1 


to 
pied it. Idew, Author (7), and we do not hear they are yet re- * tain (17); ſo as, in the very next reign, the Saxon (t7) 14. f. tg, 
that 


; imitate, but all the labour and glory were his own. but few of the elder people were able to read them 
6 It was done in ſuch a junfture as preſaryed the memorial 18)“ Nay, in the year 1095, Wulſtan, Biſhop (18) 1& f fl, 
of many Epitaphe, Inſcriptians, and ＋ 7 obſerva- * of Worceſter was depos d, when ſcarce any other 


($) Comm. on Burton (8), Mr Philpot (9g), Mr Fotherby (10), and 
Antoninus's Ei- eſpecially by Dr Meric Cafaubon (11), and Mr 
— Kilburne (12) : The former of whom ſtyles it © a pious * . cha- 

5 * and laborious work, and highly uſeful, not only to * rafters (20). This was bat a'fi inſtance, and (% H. Wün- 
(9) Villare Can- © thoſe who defir'd to know the ſtate of that once * perhaps done Onan; Gans bon, ton Auth, 
tian. p. 93. * flouriſhing city, but to all that were curious in the * and to ingratiate himſelf wi gli Subj 

ancient En hiſtory ;* and the latter ſays, that he * who had a better 
(r0) Monat *« only briefly touches upon the City of „ title in miſtake in the 
I4 * becauſe Mr — Jomner © learned Authors, , 
* judiciouſly, and fully wrote of the ſame, that there who loſt from 
(21) De Ling. * was left but little (if any __ which * the very . It was 
Saxon. p. 141, © he had not there ſet down.” new Title-page to with the of the Croſo 
it was printed in 1662, but it was not a new edition. in public the moſt part 
(12) Survey of was reprinted in 1703, fol. with very * chang'd i and ſobſcrip- 
Kent, p. 300. Additions ; particularly a Part, treating of the * tions, yet ald form of 
Cathedral Church, Archbiſhoprick, Priory of Chri- Croſſes. ined no doubt in 
Cherch, and Collegiaze Church, with * Country variation from 
of the Deans and Canons, the * the N it did jntermix 
fiery of St Auguſtin, Pariſh churches, &c. * with But the Barn and 
with Heron asg id Bir Seolpeares, particolaty * afra 2254. 
w r b 
of the Monuments. But the fine , given by John 5 «« They ſent 
Warner, Biſhop of Rocheſter, is ofnitted in this wear off 
n. d infi and patirace | the tied, 
t it requir'd infinite courage . , 
to a and proſecute the knowledge of it.) The there was 
(13) Life, &. learned Mr Kennett (13) hath made very curious ut but 
5. 49 - obſervations upon that ocraſion, which we ſhall French 
before the reader. When the Saxons had have been 
the Brigans fi in their own land, then the * ueror, 
i Conquerars brought with them, ** 
« from 
* of the 
* the 
and to bring back the manners and Jangua at 
(14) Monaft. ** thoſe parts (14).” In the reign of Reward the * the 
Angie. Tom. I. Conſeſſor, © by Os gror of Normans to his * the 
bp Court, the whole began to loſe thele Logfith 5 
„ rites, and to imi 3 
«c cially it ir * and 1 
all the great 7 a i 
ngulphi 29 ol 15 jous affectation is n be pleaded ſhe | 
160 1 „ country (15).” Thi inglor i , 
42. edit. * confeſs'd by an Hiftiorian 5 liv'd in that age. debated, and judged in Engl . 2 — 
_ 1684. p- „ (24).” * Yet this law did by no means ry Hg 
: either in the Alphabet ar in the prime 3 
6 . | the kin from an old 
- and did to the then 
* i I 
6s 
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1 Poi 


Dedicatory to his 


Menic Caſau- 


be 


moſt be bot imperſectly known 


his conſtant friend Dr 


of 


fGigce 
firſt 


Mz: 
1 y 


Saxon Ditienary, 
Lingus Saxonica, 
* 14h 
thor's GluTa 


(6) Life, p. 23 
(i) Caſavbon de 
{#) See our au- 
at the end of 


10, 


of 


ſtory of the coun 


by 


thoughts (). 


ſuppoſcd to have 


the 


4 


anic, 
but alſo 


ing thus made himſelf maſter of 
j was, to write large and learned Notes and obſervations on 
Henry I. publiſhed by Sir Roger Twiſden in 1644, fol. with a 


y in many places (&). 


bury, he laid the 


a juſt and 


perſeverance, and pro- 
ains, being ſoon after overtaken 


not only thaſe that went before, 


di ed by difficulties, he 
— * by Icies, he 


« that way, he had but two 
as might have exerciſed a 


imated rather t 
the Saxon tongue 


E 
5 
k 
* 
5 
: 
£ 
; 
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eſſay 


ſcure a ſubject 
ies of Canter 


with ſuch 


paſſed 


his 


(6). Hay 


him 
of the old one, which was fault 


hard taſk ; 


that be fur 
came 
work 
the room 


. 


cms e 


But, as he compl 


for 


— 


* Decem $criptores, 
His („) Life, 


that impetuous 


Hi 


ke himſelf to other 


tated to beta 


Treatiſe of the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent is 


« ſtorm of civil war, he was neceſſi 


Y 2. (4). 


P. 32, 


part of that 
and Tenures of (m) Preface to 


It was finiſhed 


(27) Life, p. 43 


his Treatiſe of 
50. 


Gavelkind. 


Antiquity, 


profitable to be 


( 


both 


; Shewivg the true Etymol 
the one ; the Nature, 


about 
lian, and 
Mr Battely fays 


4to. The 


t. The true 


ry 
By (a well-wiſher 


rs, eſpecially ſuch 
1093 Se af oo aches Olin, che 


ge, and many other 


iquarics, who would derive it from 


Coke, Camden, Verſte- 


Iman, Dodderid 


been 
Lond. 1660. 


the name is by no means 
ble nature of hag but 


, ach 


to all kindred, or to all 


gdom. 


cyn give 
Oves 


he pr 


both pleaſant and 
Kentiſh-men and othe 
the parti 


of 


: © A Treatiſe of Gavelkind, 
of the other: With ſand 


and Thin 


ae 


1 


Z pe-eal 


ies into the Cuſtoms 


Cowell, 8 


Original 
__ of 
— — and 
* — the Saxon 


Deri vation 
Etymologie and derivation of the name, where he re- 


C —_ Law of this Kin 
* © hom William Somner. 
Treatiſe is divided into theſe five heads. 
fates the fancy of Lambard 


like. Whereas 


unit 


In 1 00 


322 is 


yon: 


excellent Treatiſe of Gavelkind [G]. 


10 


— — 


At the ſame time, his Enquir 


P 


— 4 


excellent Treatiſe of 


op of 
His 


HARE: 
THETA: 


lo; 


was anifeſ fro 


his native County, produced his 


intended work [F]. 
wards Biſh 


> EASE ES 


aß) [ngulpd, * * 
l, p. 98. 


—— 


( Preface to 
the ſame Trea- 
tle. * 


(*) Ibid, 
(p) John, who 
was afterwards 


Wood- reve ta 
the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury 3 and 
George, Major 
of the militia in 
Kent, lain at 
Wye in 1648. 
Life, . 90. 


(29) Preface, as 
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about the beginnitg of the year 2647 3 but the publication of it was retarded by the wane” 
of Peace in this country, © Peace that mother of Arts,” as he calls it (. At . 
after it had lain by him above twelve years, he publiſhed it in 1660, upon the encourage. 
ment of ſome worthy and judicious friends (o). During our unhappy civil wars Mr Som- 
ner adhered inviolably to the Royal cauſe, with two of his brothers (ↄ): and, after the 
King's murder, he bewailed his death in two Poems [H]]. In the mean time, he em- 
ployed himſelf in his beloved ſtudy of Antiquity, and compoſed, * A diſcourſe of Portus 
* [ccius, wherein the late conceits of Chifletius, in his Topographical diſcourſe, are exa- 
* mined and refuted : the judgment of Cluverius concerning the ſame Ports aſſerted and 
* embraced, and the true ſite thereof more clearly demonſtrated [T]. His ſkill in the Saxon 
tongue, obliging him to enquire into moſt of the Ex languages ancient and mo- 
dern ; this made him run through the old Gallic, Iriſh, Scotch, and Daniſh dialects; 
eſpecially the Gothic, Sclavonian, and German. Of his perfection in the latter, he gave 
the world a public ſpecimen, in his curious Obſervations on ſome old German words, 
that had been collected by the learned Lipſius: which Obſervations were publiſhed by 
Dr Meric Caſaubon [X J, at the end of his Commentary on the Hebrew and Saxon lan- 
guages in 1650. His next opportunity of ſerving the world, was in drawing up the 
learned Gloſſary, printed at the end of the Ten Writers of the Engliſh Hiſtory [L], 


publiſhed by Sir Roger Twiſden in 1652. Mr Somner's reputation was now ſo well efta- 


(28), that * this Treatiſe came abroad ſo compleat, 


as it did not afterwards admit of one correction (the c 


Errata of the preſs being excepted) from his own 
pen. nor of any one Alteration or Addition, tho” 
* he lived ſeveral years after he publiſhed it.” Bar, 
notwithſtanding this ſuppoſed correaneſs, in 1726, 
there came out a ſecond edition, correfed from the 
many errors of the former impreflion ; with Mr Som- 
ner's Life, written, newly reviſed, and much enlarged, 
by Wh. Kennett, Biſhop of Pe h, 4to. 

[H] He bewailed bis death in two Poems.) The 
firſt is intituled, © The Inſecuritie of Princes conſi- 
** dered in an occaſional Meditation upon the Kings 
late Sufferings and Death.” Which begins thus: 


O how doth ſad experience verifie 
His perilous eſtate, that fits on high! 
* The lowly ſhrub ftands ever firm and faſt, 


valuable collection came out in 1652, 


bliſhed, 


Tipfi Epift. Cent. III. ad Belgas Epift. XLIV. 
Sa, Note (30). | 
[LI The Ten Writers of the Engliſh Hiftery ] That 
with this 
title, Hifftorie Anglicans Scriptores X. Simeon 
* Monachbus Dunelmenſis. Johannes Prior Haguftal- 
* denfis. Richardus Prior Haguſtaldenſis. Ailredus 
© Abbas Rievallenſis. Radulphus de Diceto Londo- 
* nienfis. Johannes Brompton Jornallenſis. Gerva- 
* fius Monachus Dorobernenſis. Thomas Stubbs 
* Dominicanuss Guilielmus Thorn Cantuarienfis. 
Henricus Knighton Leiceſtrenfis. Ex vetuſtis Manu- 
* ſcriptis nunc primum in lucem editi. 

This great work may be ſaid to have been the joint 
undertaking of Sir Twiſden, Archbiſhop Uſher, 
John Selden, Eſq; and the amangenfis Mr Ralph 
Jennings. Theſe men being ſenſihle, that the 
obſcure and obſolete words, which often occurred in 


; thoſe monkiſh hiſtorians, wanted an and 
* Whilſt lofty cedars ſhake with every blaſt. knowing none ſo- well qualified. for giving the juſt 


* No ſtormy winds diſturb the humble vale, 


and true meaning of them as Mr Somner, they com- 


Pen re, | mitted the buſines to him, which he diſcharged with 
Whilſt the proud mountain feels the ſmalleſt gale. „„ Twikien takes 
| © Safety but ſeldom at the Court reſides ; thence occafion to give this good character of our 


© It flies the Prince, and with the peaſant bides. 


The other Poem hath prefixed to it the Pourtraiture 
of King Charles I. before his Eur Baciaixn, with 


this title, * The Frontiſpiece of the King's Book 


author. 


opened: with a Poem annexed, The Inſecuritie © gratiam ela | , 
„ of Princes, &. Both printed in 4to. little lower, he ſtyles him, a man ſummez modeftiz 

[1] 4 diſcourſe of Portus Iccius, &c.) This diſcourſe & ingenuitatis,. c.“ i. e. of the modeſty 
remained in ipt till 1694, when it was tranſ- and ingenuity z and of primitive and probity ; 


lated into Latin by Mr Edmund Gibſon, afterwards 
the late excellent Biſhop of London ; and printed at 


L 


induſtrious ſearcher into the antiquities of his 
extremely well ſkill'd in tha 


: 
. 


(39) Life, x 5 


(33) Life, p. 6 
— 9 . 


Oxford, with this title, © Julii Cæſaris Portus Iccius * Saxon Gloſſary, being a key to 
«* illuftratus : five 1. Gulielmi Somneri ad Chiffletii © recluſe and an words, im 'd whatever Wha 
* Librum de Portu Jecio, reſponfio ; nunc primum of this nature had been done before : it amends and Aron 
ex MS, edita. 2. Caroli Du Freſne Difſertatio de * ſupplies the old Gallic. Gigſſary of Pontanus ; the 
* Portu Iccio. Tractatum utrumque Latine vertit, & * Signification of Sten ut; the explanation 


nova Diſſertatione auxit Edmundus Gibſon, Art. 


* Bac. è Coll. Reg. Oxon. 1694. 8vo.” Mr Battely 


obſerves (29), that * the Tranſlator has faithfully done 
* his part, and has given much credit to the diſcourſe, 
: by attiring it in the old Roman dreſs, a garb moſt 
* ſuitable to a diſcourſe upon ſuch a ſubjeR.” 


S. 
A 


erms prefix'd by Mr to his Saxon Laws; 
Onomaſticon of Clement Reiner, in his 4poſtol. 
is Anglia ; the Glofſography to the Works of 
z the Etymologicon of Fo. Ger. Yoffius ; the 
of Dr Watts, adjoin'd* to his noble edition 
z and above all the excellent Gloſſary 


8 


Chencer 


Q 
585 


— 


LX] Obſervations upen ſome old German words, &c |. Spelman, then only publiſht to the 
Dr Caſaubon, whilſt he was employed in his Eflay letter N. Nor has Mr Somner, like the former 
on the Sexox tongue, ha upon an epiſtle of Juſtus * Gl hers, confin'd himſelf 10 the antiquated 


them, 
return d his Animadvrerſions, 
relation of the German with the 
becauſe they cars hog tie Ronny 
bon, in the body of his diſcourſe ; he plac'd 
ppendix under this title Guliz 


an A ; Somneri Cantua- 
rienſis ad werba wetera Germanica a /. C. Jui. 


[ 


(33) Life, Þ 67 
by, 


(31) Wheelock, 
Profit. ad Be- 


he was at Cambrid 


1 1 


9 


2 
r "3% 


and aſſiſtance. Therefare he helped 


laborious work, Roger 


CM] The Monaſtlicon Anglicanum ) Of this work, 
the firſt volume was publiſh'd in 1655, fol. And the 
parts furniſhed by Mr Somner, were the Charters of 
Cbriſ Church and St Auguftin's in Canterbury, the 
ichnography of the Cathedral, the draught of the 
Monaſtery, and other ſculptures; with the original 
Charter of the Abbey of Feverſbam, then in his 
poſſeſſion. He likewiſe gave information of ſeveral 
particulars relating to the city and county. And 
tranſlated all the Saxon originals, and the Engliſh 
tranſcripts from the Itinerary of Leland, and other 
records, into plain and proper Latin 3 as Sir John 
Marſham acquaints the reader in the Propylanm.—— 
In the library of the Cathedral church of Canterbury, 
there is a copy of this firſt volume ; wherein is inſerted 
after the Propylæum a printed leaf, containing fix 
copies of verſes made by Kentiſh-men, in commen- 
dation of Mr Dod{worth, Mr Dugdale, and Mr Sammer, 
who are there ſaid to be the joint collectors of that 
glorious work (32). 

[N] Roger Spelman, E/q; granted him the Salary, 
ſettled on the Saxon Lifure, Ee.) Mr Kennett gives 
us the following account, of the occafion of founding 
that Lecture. The great Sir Henry Spe/man, while 
ge with Mr Jeremy Stephens, to 
ſearch the Libraries there, and colle& materials for 
his defigned Volumes of Britiſb Councils, finding many 
Saxon Manuſcripts, and very few that underſtood 
them; reſolved to found a Lecture in that language, 
in order to reftore and improve the ſtudy of it. This 
generous act was ſaon done by him, and he firſt con- 
ferr'd that office on Mr Abraham Wheelock, of King's 
college Cambridge, that had aſſiſted him in ſome 
tranſcripts of that tongue ; and, for endowment, 


ſettled on him and his fſacceſſors a ſufficient yearly 


ſtipend, with preſentation to the V 
ton, nigh Linn Regis in Norfolk (33). By the death 
of Mr Wheelock in 1657, the diſpoſal of that Lecture 
fell to Roger Spelman, Eſq; ſon of Sir John, ſon of 
the Founder, who deſign'd to beftow it on Mr Samuel 
Foſter, a learned and worthy Divine. But Archbiſhop 
Uſher, a friend to Antiquities and Mr Somner, re- 
commenced him to the patron, * that he would confer 
* on him the pecuniary ſtipend, to enable him to 
* compile a Saxon Dictionary, which would more 
improve that tongue than bare Academic Lectures 


e of Middle- 


en. (34). 


0 Wheelock readin | 
P.2\, ut ſupra, * Nl 
I. 


pon this occafion, Mr Kennett makes the follow- 
ing proper Reflections. And herein that Prelate 
was like himſelf, judicious. For the endowment of 
public Lectures has often met with this ill ſacceſs ; to 
make the Readers negle&, and the Hearers deſpiſe 
them. Whereas if the ſame rewards were given, on 
condition of printing thoſe Lectures, or publiſhing 
_ _— —_— of that Art or Science : mens in- 
uftry w . 
much better ſerv'd. This ſeem'd the intention of the 
wiſe and pious founder Sir Henry 8 i 
bliſhing this lecture: The words of his foundation 


being, 


and other books (35). 
Ne. 314, 
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bliſhed, that no monuments r be furtlſer publiſhed without his advice 
Dugdale and Mr Dodſworth in compiling the 
Monaſticon Anglicanum [M. And, through the im 
took, about the ſame time, to collect a Saxon Dictionary. For his ſu 
Spelman, Eſq; granted him the 
Lecture founded by his grandfather Sir Henry 8 
that the Dictionary was printed off, and publiſhed in 1659, fol. (OJ. As he had been ;,, 
always a zealous Royaliſt, fo, at the dawning of the Reſtoration, he joined thoſe Noble- 
men, and Gentlemen of the county of Kent (q), who were promoting a Declaration, and 
getting hands to a Petition, for a full and free Parliament; for which he was impriſoned 
in the caſtle of Deal, or Dover; but releaſed upon the King's coming (r). By way of 
reward for his ſervices and ſufferings, he was promoted, in 1660, to the Maſterſhip of 
St John's Hoſpital in the ſuburbs of Canterbury ; of which he recovered ſome part of the 
Endowment : and alſo appointed Auditor of Chriſt-Church, in the ſame city, by the 
Dean and Chapter, to whom he was a father and friend, more than an honorary ſervant (3). 
He continued happy in the friendſhip and acquaintance of the greateſt men that were his grace, No. 60g. 
contemporaries [P], *till the time of his death; which happened March 30, 1669. 
was buried April the 2d, in the church of St Margaret's in Canterbury, where many o 
his anceſtors lay (2). In the beginning of his laſt illneſs, he took an opportunity to = (% Lite, b. 102, 
18 
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of his friends, hg under- 
during that 
Salary, ſettled on the Saxon 
pelman [N]. He uſed ſuch expedition, 


portunity 


He 


deſign Mr Wheelock had moſt anſwered, by publiſh- 
ing the Eccleſiaſtical _—_ of Bede, with the Saxon 
Paraphraſe of King Alfred. The Saxon Chronoleg y 
with his own Latin verſion, and Mr Lambard': Saxon 
Laws, with ſome Additions. Cambr. 1644, fol. 

This reaſon of the thing, and the will of his grand- 
father, inclin'd Mr Spelman to comply with the advice 
of Archbiſhop Uſher, and to preſent Mr Somner to the 
annual ſalary of that Lecture. Which this man of 
tenderneſs and modeſty would not accept, without the 
free conſent of Mr Fofter, before nominated to the 
place : who preferr'd the public before his own 
intereſt, and Mr Somner before himſelf. Therefore 
content with the eccleſiaſtical ' benefice, he left the 
annual portion of money to Mr Somner, who receivin 
this reward, would not omit the duty for it (36). 

[O] The Dictionary was printed off, and publiſhed 
in 1659.] Mr Battely juſtly tvles it, © the true and 
* laſting ument of his praiſe : a work of incredible 
* Labour to himſelf, and of fingular Benefit to the 
* world (37).” The previous — of the like 
kind, which came into the hands of Mr Somner ; 


Sir Joha Boys, 
Mr Ingeham, 
oha Boys 


Mr , 
Mr and 
Mr Maſters, &c. 
Mercurius Politz 
No. 606. p. 
1072, 


(r} Life, p. 91. 
Publick Intelli- 


F (s) Life, p. 99, 


8 (36) Life, 5. 72 


8 


(37) Preface, 


were, 1. Archbiſhop Z7fric's Gloſſary, tranſcrib'd by 


Fr. Junius, from a very ancient copy in the library 
of Sir Peter Paul Rubens of Bruſſels. 2. Two ancient 
Saxon Gloſſaries in the Cotton Library, the one a thin 
folio, the other a more thick octavo. 3. Lawrence 
Næewell's Saxon Vocabulary, 'd and lent by 
Mr Selden. 4. Fohn Joſceline's collections, tranſcrib'd 
and communicated by Sir Symonds Dewes, Bart. 
From theſe, and all other Saxon books then extant, 
Mr Somner made immenſe Collections, in two 
Volumes folio, for the compiling of his DiQtionary. 
When. it was finiſh'd, he ſent it to Oxford, where it 
was printed ; and came out in April 1659, with an 
elegant inſcription to all Students in the Saxon tongue ; 
a grateful Dedication to his patron Roger Spelman, 
Eſq; and a proper Preface. The Author and his 
work recommended by verſes, both Engliſh and Latin: 
With an A ix of the Grammar and Gloſſary of 
Elfric. And at the end of all, is a Catalogue of thoſe 
worthy who contributed to the great charge 
of the Impreſſion ; for it was printed by ſubſcription. 
Mr Somner made afterwards ſeveral additions and 
correftions to it, from notes and * ſent — 
by Mr George Daven a cient in t 
language. And Fr. — Mp copy with his own 
curious collections and illuftrations (38).— In 1701, 
Mr Tho. Benſon of Queen's college, Oxon. publiſh'd, 
Vocabularium Anglo-Saxonicum, Lexico Gul. Somneri 
magna parte auctius. Large 8yo. But if every Saxon 
word had begun a new line, the work would have 
been more diftin& and uſefull. | 

LPI He continued happy in the friendſbip and acquain- 
tance of the greateſt men.) Particularly, of Archbiſhop 
Laud, Archbi Uſher, Sir Thomas Cotton, Bart. 


Sir Twiſden, Bart, Sir William Dugdale, Mr 
Roger worth, Sir Simonds Dewes, Bart Mr Wil- 
liam Barton, Sir John Marſham, Sir Edward ByſThe, 


Clarenceux, Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; Dr Thomas Fuller, 
Dr 41 Watts, Mr 2 and eſpe - 
cially Dr Meric Caſaubon, &c. (39). 

41 X | (2] His 


(39) Life, &c, 
7. 105—115s 


(s) Life, p. 101, 
53. 


(w) Life, p. 98. 


) Pref. to his 
Treatiſe of Ga- 
velkind, 


(40) N. Battely's 
Preface. 


(4") . 


() Sir Francis 

South was at the 
head of the ſami- 
ly, Memoirs of 
the LIte of R b. 
Swth, &c. p. 4. 
edit. 1717, $v0. 


(») Gen. Hift, 
of England. 
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S OMN E R. SOUTH. 
his wife, that he had never been let blood, nor taken any phyſic z which was a juſt argn- 
ment, not only of his happy conſtitution, but of his exact te ce and ſobriety. He 
was twige married. His firſt wife was Mrs Elizabeth Thurgar, of a good family in 
Cambridgeſhire, who lived with him about thirty years: and by her he had three daugh- 
ters, and one fon, which all dyed young, His ſecond wife was Barbara, daughter of 


Mr John Dawfon, a great Royaliſt in Kent, by whom he had, one daughter that dyed 
unmarried ; William educated at Merton-college, and Vicar of Liminge in Kent; John, 


a Surgeon 3 and another ſon, He left but a ſmall competence, which if not frugally 


managed, could never have anſwered the ſu 
children. 


pport of his widow, and the education of his 
However, by his laſt Will he gave ſeveral Le 


well choſen Books, and curious Manuſcripts, were purchaſed by the Dean and Cha 


ies to the poor. His many 


Canterbury, and depoſited in the publick Library of that church (u) [2]. Mr Somner's 


whole life was, like his writings, void of prejudice and paſſion. 


He was courteous, 


without deſign : wiſe, without a trick: and faithful, without a reward. Humble, and 


compaſſionate : moderate, and equal : 
favours of heaven, and good men (w). 


never fretted by his afflitions : nor elated b 


y the 


His profeſſion was, that he loved truth (the end 


of all ſcience) for itſelf z and was all together unbiaſt with any by-reſpects, whether of 
* vain-glory, fingularity, or the like: mak ing it his conſtant endeayour, that Truth alone 
* might triumph over falſhood, Antiquity over Novelty (x). 


[2] His curious Manuſcripts were purchaſed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury.] They were, 
I. © Obſervations upon the Commiſſary of Canter- 
* bury's Patent. This Diſcourſe, it is fuppoſed, was 
the firſt-fruits of his labours, the 2 of his 
ſtudy of Antiquity. It was compoſed in the time of 
Archbiſhop Abbot, a little after the death of King 
James the Firſt, upon the patent of Commiſſariſhip 
granted to Sir Nathanael Brent. Great part of it was 
inſerted by the Author into his Antiquities of Canter- 
bury, and the reft is not fitted for public uſe (40). 
Il. © Collections out of ancient MSS. and Records, 
relating to the City and Church of Canterbury, and 
to other Towns and Churches in Kent Many of 
them are publiſhed in W. Thorn's Chronicle. III. 
Large Extracts out of the Chronicle of William Thorn, 
* with other extracts out of the Obituary of Chriſt- Church 
Canterbury; and out of the Regiſters of the Churches 
of Canterbury and Rocheſter, with Collections out 
of the Saxon Annals.” The greateſt part of theſe 
Extracts have ſince been publiſhed in the Firſt Part 
of Anglia Sacra (41). IV. His Antiquities of 
Canterbury interleaved.'. With ſome Corrections 
and Alterations. V. Chartham News ; or, A brief 
Relation of ſome firange Bones there, lately digged 
* up, in ſome Grounds of Mr John Somner's of Can- 
terbury. Printed at the end of the firſt Part of his 
Antiquities of Canterbury, 2d edition. It was firſt 
publiſhed by his brother in 1669. V. Some Emen- 
* dations upon his Treatiſe of Gavelkind.* VI. 
* Hiſtory of the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent.” 
Publiſhed in 1693-4. VII. A Diſcourſe of Ports; 
* fecius ;” tranſlated into Latin by Mr Gibſon, and 
publiſh'd in 1694, as is above related. VIII. Littus 
Saxomicum per Britanniam. IX. Scholia & Animad- 
werfiones in Leges Henrici primi, Regis Anglie, fub- 
nectitur Glofſarium rerum & werborum difficilium in 
diftis Legibus. Dedicated to Sir Robert Twiſden. X. 
* Marginal notes upon Mr Selden's Spicilegium ad 
Eadmerum ; eſpecially an Emendation of Selden's 
tranſlation of the Laws of William the Conqueror, 
publiſh'd by him, p. 173, Kc. XI. Some marginal 


SOUTH [Dr Rox TJ, a learned and witty Divine, was of a 


„ work.” 


© Notes upon the Grand Couftumier of Normandy.” 
XII. Adverſaria in Spelmanni Glofſarium ; in Watjii 
Glaſſarium Matthzo Paris additum ; in tratatum Ger. 
Mi de vitio Sermonis. In one volume. XIII. A 
large Collection, in order to the compiling his Saxon 
Dictionary, in two volumes. XIV. A tranſcript 
of a large Saxon theological Treatiſe.” XV. Col- 
* leftions out of Tranſcripts of ſeveral ancient Saxon 
* MSS. in two volumes.” XVI. © His emendations 
* upon Sir Henry Spelman's two Volumes of the 
* Councils (42) ; where he has collated the text with 
the MSS. and amended the Tranſlation with the 
* Saxon originals ; having gone through the whole 
Theſe emendations were made uſe of by 
Dr Wilkins, in his ſubſequent edition of the Councils. 
XVII. His larges Notes upon Spelman's Gloſſary. 
XVIII. Some marginal Emendations on Ch. Spelman's 
Saxon Pſalter. XIX. Marginal Emendations on 
J. Foxe's Saxon Goſpels. . Marginal Emenda- 
tions on Liſle's Saxon m——_—_— 
marginal Notes u Meric abon's book, 
6 x Linguis. XII. Large Marginal Notes upon 
« Verſtegan. XXIII. Marginal Notes upon Bracton 
de Legibur Anglia. XXIV. Marginal Notes upon 
Horse s Mirrour of Juſtice. XXV. Marginal Notes 
upon the old Collection of Engliſh and Latin Statutes, 
printed in 1556. XXVI. Marginal Notes upon 
* Mr Silas Taylor's Hiſtory of Gavelkind, correQting 
* his miſtakes, XXVII. Some Collections towardshis 
intended Hiſtory of Kent. XXVIII. Lamberti Lege: 
* Saxonice.” Where he has amended the tranſlation. 
XXIX. Another copy of Ap NT, full of 
© Emendations and Annotations throughout.” XXX. 
Leges Anglo-Saxonice, a V. C. Guil. Lambardo olim 
editæ, ex integro Latinè datæ. He juſtly thought the 
former tranſlation too elaborate, affected, and para- 
Phraſtical ; which made him undertake this new one, 
and do it in a more plain, and, as near as could be, 
in a literal manner: Adding ſome Laws that were 
omitted in Mr Lambarde's collection. He alſo tranſ- 
lated theſe Laws into Engliſh (43). C 


genteel extraction, 


of 


being deſcended from the Souths of Kelſtone and Kielby in Lincolnſhire (2); but his 
father, Mr William South, ſettling in London, became an eminent merchant there, and 
marrying a gentlewoman of the name of Berry, deſcended from the Berryes in Kent [A], 
had this fon, born at his houſe in Hackney, in the year 1633. He early diſcovered an 
extraordinary genius for letters, and having gone through the firſt rudiments of Grammar 
with uncommon ſucceſs, was ſent to Weſtminſter«ſchool, where he was entered King's 
ſcholar in 1647. And he made himſelf remarkable the following year, by reading the 
Latin prayers in the ſchool, on the day of King Charles the Firſt's martyrdom, and 


praying 

[4] Deſcended from the Berryes in Kent.) This will he to Dame 

family is celebrated for the produftion of many eminent t, together with thoſe of her 

men, among whom was Sir John Berry, Admiral in ber at large, as likewiſe 2 
King Charles the Second's reign, who commanded the 
Glouceſter man of war, in King James the 
Second, then Duke of York, very narrowly eſcaped a 


ſhipwreck (1). Our author had a picture of this gentle 


(42) He afff-4 
in the publication 
of the 2d volume, 
Life, p. 33, * 


(43) Life, k 


31, 5 
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10 — the 
church of Saliſ- 
„ and 

of Writtle in 
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praying for his Majeſty hy ame ( After the ſamqaus Dr Buſby had cultivated and im- 
ſo genius with particular induſtry and 

| hes, 0208+ he was choſen a ſtudent to Chriſt- Church - college in Oxford in 1661 (c); where having 
| a the advantage of a handſome allowance. from h his 


relation, Dr John South, of New-college, 
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t for four years, 


is mother (4d), and the countenance of 


Regius · Profeſſor of the Greek tongue (e): he 


obtained thoſe acquiſitions in literature, that made him the admiration and eſteem of the 
whole univerſity, and drew upon him the eyes of the beſt maſters of humanity, and other 


% 441% ſtudies, by the quick progreſs he made through them. He took his firſt degree in Arts, 
% February 24, 2654-5 (f), having wrote an elegant copy of Latin verſes, congratulating 


Cromwell, then Protector, upon the peace concluded that year with the Dutch [BJ]. In 
1655, he wrote his famous Latin poem, intituled, Mica Incantans : five Porma exprimens 


muſine wires, juvenem in inſaniam abigentis, 


& muſict inde periculum *®, He commenced 


pw. 4 5. Maſter of Arts on the 12th of June, -1657, after performing all the preparatory exerciſes 
if) Fati Oxon» for it with the higheſt applauſe [CI, and ſuch a peculiar turn of wit and humour, as juſtly 


Vol, II. col» 
105 


(3) The author 
of Mirabilis an- 


n 
("TY 


3763 


* It was then 
highly 

for the beauty of 
the language and 
the quickneſs of 
it's turns, and 
was printed, at 
Dr Fell's requeft, 
in 16673 but our 
author, to his 
dying day, re- 
gretted the pub- 
lication of it, as a 


"4 
ae 4 a. 
* 
* „ 


juvenile and trif- 


ling performance, 
Ibid. P» 19. 

Mr Wood men- 
tions an edition 
in 1655, Athen. 
Oran. Vol. II. 


entituled him to 7 the Terre Filius, in which character he ſpoke the uſual ſpeech . 45. 


at the celebration © 
being ordained by one of the deprived Biſho 
the Church of England (+). 


the Act the ſame year (g). 


In 1658, he entered into Holy Orders, 


ps, according tothe rights and ceremonies of 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the pulpit as much as he had 


done in the roſtrum, and the following year he was pitched upon to preach the aſſize 
ſermon befcre the Judges, in which he expreſſed ſuch a warm zeal againſt the Indepen- 
dents, as highly pleaſed the Preſbyterians; and Dr Edward Reynolds, who had been 


[B] Verſes upon the peace with the Dutch in 1654.] 
Theſe ſtant! at the head of his Opera Poſthuma Latina, 
&c. printed in 1717, 8vo. which contain ſeveral other 
Latia compoſitions of his m verſe, befides one in 

roſe; all written while he was an under-graduate. 
Beßdes theſe, we have an account of another com- 
poſition in the Athen. Oxon. where Mr Wood, whoſe 
temper and talents were naturally at variance with 
thoſe of Mr South, having told us, that he obtained 
under Dr Buſby a confiderable ſtock of grammar and 
philological learning, but more of impudence and 
ſaucineis, proceeds in the ſame ſtrain, from the ſcan- 
dalous Chronicle, to retail the following tory : That 
before or about the time that our Vit took the degree 
of Batchelor of Arts, he was appointed to do ſome 
_— e r the public * of his college, which was to 
ſpeak a ſpeech u me great and fignal occaſion ; 
and that, when En prepared 1 2 made it 
proportionable to the tranſcendency of his parts and 
abilities, he gave out to ſeveral of his acquaintance, 
that he intended ſeverely to laſh. the ſectaries of his 
Houſe, and of the Univerſity. This being known 
abroad, there flocked into the hall, on the appointed 
day, a great concourſe of the younger ſtudents, who 
were the greateſt wit, but eſteemed by the ſeries 
to be of the moſt profligate principles, both in that os 
ond other Houſes in the univerfity. Theſe laſt are 
words of the Chronicle ; after which the Antiquary 
goes on thus: In the reſolution to ſatisfy all their 
expectations, our author, South, came forth, and 
addrefled himſelf with a ſufficient meaſure of con- 
fidence (whereof there was no want in him) to (| 
to this ingenious auditory z and, indeed, the whole 
icope of his oration was (if you will believe a rank 
Fanatic) (3), little other than @ moſt blaſphemous in- 


ſecandus ; of, Vive againſt godlineſi, and the moſt ſerious and 


224 : or, 
the ſecond part of 


conſcientious profeſſors of it. But before he had pro- 


the ſecond year's Ceeded far in it, my author (ſays Wood) tells me, that 


* numb, 
. 5. 34. edit. 
1562, 4.0. 


then. Oxon A 


the hand of the Lord was firetched out againfl bim, and 
be was ſuddenly furprized with ſuch @ qualm as did 
aiflurb bim afterwards at Whitehall, as I ſhall tell 
you anon. W being conſtrained abruptly 
to break off, it was ſo great a diſcomfort to him, that 
he was ſcarce able to bear it, becauſe, firſt, that he 


eſteemed himſelf a perſon of great fame in the uni- 
verſity ; and, y, that it would be a great diſ- 
paragemegt to him the wits of his acquaintance. 


However, this influence it bad him, as it was 
obſerved by ſome perſons then living in the univerſity, 
that from that time he lay under ſome convidtions of the 
evil of abufing thoſe good parts which God had given 


him, in defamin . perſons and things which the 
Lord doth mr frag - — of (4) 3 and 
ſo from henc 


— ny Ag 
ndependent party thereof (5). Thus far the 


ſome years before Dean of Chrift-Church, happening to be one of his auditors, did, in 


going 


Oxford Antiquary, who we ſee has taken care to draw 
up the ſtory in ſuch a manner as to leave a door open 
to eſcape from the ſhame of any charge that might be 
brought of his vouching for the truth of it. And the 
concluſion, that he was a favourite of the Dean, Dr 
Owen, needs no other voucher for it's credibility than 
the merit of thoſe ingenious exerciſes and other per- 
formances, eſpecially the compliment in the verſes to 
the Protector, wrote by our ſtudent as already men- 
tioned. This Dean, however blame-worthy in other 
reſpects, being 
kind of true merit, of which he was himſ 
a good judge but an excellent performer. 
[C] He took his degree of Mafier of Arts after hay- 
ing performed the exerciſes with great applauſe.) Not- 
wichſtanding what we have ſeen aſſerted by Mr. Wood 
in the preceding remark of our ſtudent's being in fa- 
vour with Dr Owen, when he took his firſt degree, 
and is maintained by the writer of his life (6), that this 
ſecond degree was not obtained without ſome oppoſi- 
tion from the Dean, who having found that he frequent- 
ed the meeting of thoſe Royaliſts, among whom were 
Dr. John Fell, where Divine Service was performed, 
according to the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
expoſtulated with him very ſeverely, and even threat- 
ened to expel him, if he continued ia that practiſe ; 
telling him that be could do no leſs in gratitude to his 
Highneſs the Protector, and his other great friends, who 
bad thought bim worthy of the dignities, he then f 
poſſeſſed of. To which ſays this writer, Mr South 
made this grave, but very ſmart reply. Gratitude 


not only 


peak among friends, is like credit among tradeſmen, it keeps 


buſine/s up, and maintains the correſpondence. And we 
pay mot /o much out of a principle, that we ought to dif- 
charge our debts, as to ſecure ourſelves a place to be 
trufied another time. And in anſwer to the Dean's 
making uſe of the names of the Protector, &c. he (aid, 
Commonwealths put a value upon Mex as well as 
Monz xv, and we are forced to them both, not by 
We1cuT, but according as they are pleaſed to Sraur 
them, and at the current rate of 'the coin ; by which 
he exaſperated the Doctor two different ways, and 
made him his enemy ever after. This ſtory, it mult 
be owned, ſmells as ſtrong of partiality as that of the 
Fanatic does of prejudice, and is greatly diſcredited by 
the conſequence which is annexed to it, that our ſtu- 
dent baving proved an over-match for the Dean, in 
obtaining his degree of Maſter of Arts, made uſe of 
the power thereby conferred upon him, to oppole the 
Dean afterwards, when be ſtood candidate to ſerve in 
Parliament for the Univerſity (7). Whereas it has 
been already obſerved (8), he was choſen their Repre- 
ſentative in 1654. What Mr Wood relates, has a 
better air Af 4 that after the Protector's 
death, our t fided with the Preſbyterians, ſo far 
as to condemn, and in a manner, to defy the Dean, 
who thereupoa told him, be wat one that /at in the 


(D] Dr 


(g) It is printed 
in his Opera 
Puſthuma, &c, 
p. 21, & ſeqq. 


(5) Mr Wood 
trinks he pte: ch 
ed ſome time 
withcut O. rs. 


a remarkable great encourager of this 


(6) P. 7, &. 


(7) Thid. p. 8. 
80 In Dr Owen's 


A 
, 


(9) Athen 
ubi | 


(i) It is intitled, 

* The Scribe in- 

ruſted,” from 

Matth. xiii. 52. 

and is one of the 
_ beſt of his ſer - 


(te) This is le- 
veiled at Unton 
Croke, a Colonel 
of a repiment of 
Horſe then at 
Oxford, who, 
with his party of 


kept a faſt after 
houſe in Grand- 
ſooth ſabu: b of 
Oxon, col. 1033. 


(17) Pointed at 
the fame Colonel, 


cauſe of Penrud- 


and {-me time 
after High-She- 
riff of Ox ſo d- 
ſhire, Dr South's 
Life, &c, p. 13. 


(12) A piece in- 
rituled, * The 

humble Propoſals 
of ſuodry learned 


within this king- 
dom. concerning 
the Engagement 
intended to be 
impoſed on them 
for t heir ſubſcrip- 
tions. London, 
1650,” one ſheet 
in 4to. publiſhed 


1649, is aſcribed 
a bim by Mr 


4 7 
r 
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89922 chusch, ſalute the preacher, 
o all that lay in his power for him [DJ. But upon the dawn of his Majeſty's teſtorarion, 
preached with no leſs warmth againſt the hypocriſy of the 
Preſbyterians; and, on the tenth of Auguſt, 1660, he was 9 11 of 
univerſity [ZE], after he had preached a molt excellent ſermon (i), on the 29th of July 


in the latter end of the year, he 


(D) Dr Reynolds promiſed to do all that lay in bis 
power for him.) The text of this Sermon was, Whoſo- 
ever Gall deny me before men, bim will 1 alſo deny be- 

fore my Father which is in Heaven; Matt. ch. x. v. 
33. It was called by him Intereſt depoſed, and 
* Truth reſtored, and had this remarkable paragraph 
in it concerning the Teachers of thoſe days : * Where 
* ſuch mey tall of ſelf-denial and hamility, I cannot 
but think of Seneca, who 24 poverty, and that 
very ſafely in the midſt of his riches and ſplendid 
gardens, and even exhorted the world to throw away 
their gold, perhaps (as one well conjectures) that he 
might gather it: ſo theſe men defire men to be hum- 
ble, that they may domineer without oppoſition. 
But it is an eaſy matter to commend patience, when 
* there is no danger of any trials, to extol hamility in 
the midſt of honours, to begin a faſt after dinner (10). 
In the ſame ſpirit he proceeds thus: Let Chriſt and 
* Truth ſay what they will, if intereſt will have it, 
gain muſt be Godlineſs. If Enthufiam is in requeſt, 
* learning muſt be inconfiſtent with grace. If pay 
* grows ſhort, the Univerſity-maintenance will be too 
great.“ And, in the cloſe of the ſame Sermon, _ 
ing applied himſelf to the Judges with proper exhor- 
— 1 that beſpoke bis intrepidity of foul, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the audience in theſe words. If 
ever it was ſeaſonable to preach courage in the deſ- 
* Piſed abuſed cauſe of Chriſt, it is now; when his 
* truths are reformed into nothing, when the hands 
and hearts of his faithful Miniſters are weakened and 
even broke, and his worſhip extirpated into a mock- 
* ery, that his honour may be advanced ; well to 
* eftabliſh our hearts in duty, let as propoſe to our- 
* ſelves before hand the worſt that can happen. 
* Should God in his Judgment ſuffer England to be 
transformed into Munſter ; ſhould the Faithful be 
every where maſſacred ; ſhould the places of learn- 
« 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


ing be demoliſhed, and our colleges reduced not 
only to (as one (11) in his zeal would have it) three, 

but to none : yet afſuredly, Hell is worſe than all 

this, and is the portion of ſuch as deny Chriſt- 

Therefore let our diſcoura ts be what they 

will, loſs of places, lofs of eftates, loſs of life and 

relations; yet ſtill this ſentence ſlands ratified in the 

decrees of Heaven. Car/ed be the man that for any 
of theſe denies the truth, and deſerts his Lord. The 
compliment paid to the preacher by Dr Reynolds, 
will not be ſurprizing, after reading the following ac- 
count of him by the Oxford Antiquary, who tells us, 
that he was the ſon of Auſtin Reynolds, one of the 
Cuſtomers of Southampton, where he was born in Nov. 
1599, and being bred at the free-ſchool there, became 
Poſt-maſter of Merton college in 1615, as alſo Proba- 
tioner-Fellow in 1620, in which place (which he got by 
his (kill in the Greek tongue,) as alſo throughout his 
Bachelorſhip, he ſhewed himſelf a diſputant 
and orator. Aſter he had taken the degree of Maſter 
of Arts, he went into Orders, and became a noted 
Preacher, and was made Preacher at Lincoln's- Inn, 
and Rector of Braynton in Northamptonſhire. After 
the Rebellion broke out in 1642, he fided with the 
Preſbyterian party, and in 1643, was one of the Aſ- 
ſembly of Divines, a Covenanter, a t Preacher 
in London, and ſometimes before the long Parliament, 


by whom he was appointed, in 1646, one of the fix 
Miniſters to go to rd, and preach the ſcholars into 
obedience to them. After which he was one of their 


Viſitors in the Univerſity, was made Dean of Chriſt- 
Church, in the room of Dr Samuel Fell, ejected, and 
Vice- Chancellor in 1648, when he was created Doc- 
tor of Divinity ; he was alſo Vice-Chancellor in 1649. 
But being ejected from his Deanery in 1650, for refuſ- 
ing to take the Independent Engagement (12), he re- 
tired to his former cure for a time. He lived after- 
wards moſtly in London, preached there, and flattered 
Oliver, &c. after whoſe death he did the like to 
Richard, and being 
he was the Orator of the Landon Minifters, to wel- 
come that muſhroom Prince to the Throne, October 


very kindly embraced him, and 


fe. ills lackryme. This was the great 


then Vicar of St Laurence-Jewry, 
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promiſed to 
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11, 1658. After this he ſtruck in with General Monk, (13) by 
to bring in the King, uſing his intereſt thereto in Lon. in thei 
don, where be was the pride and glory of the Prefoy. i f. l. N. 


terian (13). When the ſecluded Members were d &, 
— 17 iament, they reſtored him to his Dean. — — 
ery of Chriſt Church on the 1 1th of May 1659. | And Pet aber, 
on the 26th of May following, 1660, he, together l an fe 
with Mr Edmund Calamy, was made Chaplain to his ain Cab. 
Majeſty, then at Canterbury, in order to his Reſtora - 
tion. After which he ſeveral times before (14) For p- 
the King and both Houſes of Parliament; and in the George Mae, 
latter end of June, being deſired to quit his Deanery (14), * M3 arte, 
he was the next month elected, by virtue of the King's (1 
letter, Warden of Merton-College, and was conſecrat- of eh ie 
ed Biſhop of Norwich on the 6th of Jan. the ſame came an a 
year (15). He was, concludes our Antiquary, a per- (a firange 
ſon of excellent parts and endowments, of a very et 
good wit, fancy, and judgment, a great Divine, and 
much eſteemed by all parties, for his preaching and 
fluid ftile (16): and Sir Thomas Browne, who knew 
him well, gives him the character of a perſon of fin- 
— affability, meekneſe, and humility, of great 
ing, a frequent preacher, and conſtant reſident 
(17). He wrote ſeveral things, which, after their 
appearance ſeparately in 4to. were printed together, 
and publiſhed with the title of his works, London, 
1658, fol. and again, with the addition of thirty Ser- 
mons, in 1679, fol. after his death, which happened 
July 28, 1676. He was buried at the upper end of 
the chapel which he built in 1662, joiniog to the 
Biſhop's Palace in Norwich. Over his grave was ſoon 
after fixed to the wall, a marble table with his Epi- 
taph engraven on it (18). | 
[E] He was made Orator to the Univerſity.) Mr 
Wood, who omits no opportunity of exercifing his 
talents againſt our author, tells us, that he 
* tugged hard, (ſo he es it) ſuch was the hi 
© conceit of his worth, to be Canon of Chriſt Church, 
as belonging to the Orator's office, but was kept 
* back by * of the Dean. That this 
was a great diſcontent to him, and being not able |, 
6 1 8 it, - — much 1 
* paſſion in his Sermons, till he cou t erment, , R 
they were therefore frequented by 2 lity, j. 
* though ſhunned by ſome. This perſon, continues al af Norwich, 
* the Antiquary, though he was a junior maſter, and '* 
* had never ſuffered for the royal cauſe, yet fo great G Att. bt 
© was his conceit, or ſo blinded he was with ambi- , . f 
tion, that he thought he ſhould never be enough 
loaded with preferment ; whilſt others that had ſuf- be ſeen. 
* fered much, and had been reduced to a bit of bread 
for his Majeſty's cauſe, could get nothing (19)", Hine 
offence and 
otion and favour with the 
hancellor, drew upen both the unforgiving anger 
and reſentment of the hiſtorian, and againſt both did 
he not ſpare to ſhoot ſome of his ſharpeſt bluntly- 
pointed arrows, even noiſy and ſcolding words. As 
that in the latter end of the year 1659, when it 
was viſible that Monarchy would return upon the ſuc- 
« ceſs of Monk, he was ſomething at a ſtand, yet ſtill 
* was accounted a member of the Fanatic Ordinary; 
but when his Majeſty's Reſtoration could not be 
© withſtood, then did he from the Pulpit exerciſe bis 


fi 


It 


Beat regret 10 
his quondam irs 
thren, Whom be 
then left 10 flik 
for them(ejres, 


to his exing ay, 


that he worl4 
never have been 
piven to charge, 
had it not been 
to pleaſe 2 COves 
tous and politic 
conſort, who u 
Mary, che 
daughter of Dr 
— i 
me time Prefs 
dent ef Magda 
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Mnabilis ant 
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ief, Mr South's 


Antiquary ob 
ſerving, that Dr 
Strod: being ch 
ſen Otator in 
1629, was in- 
Rall-d Canon of 
Chriſt Church is 
1638, before 
which time K 
Charles |. bad 
ſettled a Canan 
of the (aid choc 


* which was to obtain the — (and it's conſe- poblick Oer 
« quences) of the prelatical 


the 
4 

hats — 
be forgorten 3 
mong us- * 
col. 74+ 


© content with this, 
he informed the leading men of the royaliſts (who 
« were ſoon after reſtored to their places in the Uni- 4 
« verſity) of the behaviour and manners of thoſe that 70) Ibid, 

: had begs the prime men in the interra}, and t 
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preceding, before the King's Commiſſioners, who were inted to, reQtify all the abuſes — —& 

zo) bee chat had been committed in the univerſity during the ion. In the execution of 

oy: the orator's office, he received, with an elegant Latin ſpeech,” the Earl of Clarendon, on 
his firſt entrance into the univerſity, on the ſeventh of September 1661, after his Lord - 
ſhip had been choſen their Chancellor ; and in another, introduced him to his inveſtiture 
into that dignity in the Convocation-Houſe, on the gth of that month (/). Where- 
upon, the Chancellor took him into his protection, and made him his Domeſtic | 
Chaplain {F]. Thus he was put into the road to Church preferments, and was inſtalled (% His Life, p, 
1, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, March 30, 1663 (n) ; and purſuant to his patron, the 
Fa" Chancellor's letter, was created Doctor of Divinity on the firſt of October following, Gf. Oz. 
e though not without a conſiderable oppoſition, as being then a Maſter of Arts of fix years 2043. 
wow" ſtanding only [C]. The Chancellor alſo gave him afterwards the fine-cure of Llanchiadar 
Tüte, in Mochnant, in North- Wales (o). After the Earls baniſhment, in 1667, the Doctor () 154: 2nd his 
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4. baten, was appointed Chaplain to James Duke of York (p) z and on the twenty-firſt of December _ 
fr ke Wa, 1670, he was collated by King Charles to a Canonry of Chriſt- church, in the room 


wi ee of Dr Richard Gardiner [H] deceaſed, into which he was inſtalled on the twenty-ninth (2 Mink, <s 
deln. 1 


« ſach that had and occupied the places of thoſe [G] He was oppoſed in his degree of Doctor of 
* Royaliſts, and left nothing undone to ingratiate him- Divinity] The oppoſition is taken notice of by the 
+ ſelf with them. writer of his life (21), but without any ſuch rhetorical (21) P. 16. 
[F] The Chancellor made him his Chaplain) Here trains as it is adorned with by Mr Wood, as follows: 
his old friend has another fling at him; the Chancel- On the firſt day of October 1663, there was a Convo- 
lor, ſays he, being much delighted with. a ſermon that cation of the univerſity celebrated, and therein were 
his Chaplain had preached before him, made way for the letters of his patron, Edward Earl of Clarendon, 
him to preach the ſame ſermon again before his Maje- Chancellor of the faid univerſity, read in behalf of his 
ity : and having paſſed the ſcrutiny of ſo wiſe and Chaplain Mr South, to be created Doctor of Divinity: 
learned a man, and ſo great and famous a Counſellor, which being done, the Bachelors of Divinity and 
every one's expectation was heightned, and happy Maſters of Arts were ſo amazed at ſuch a matter, as 
was he or ſhe, amongſt the greateſt wits in the town, firſt, that the ſaid ſhould venture upon ſuch 
that could accommodate their humour. in getting con- a degree, being but fix years ſtancing in that of Maſter ; 
venient room in the chapel at Whitehall, to hang ſecondly, that he ſhould” be ſo impudent to overtop 
vpon the lips of this, ſo great an oracle. The day a hundred of his ſeniors at leaſt; and thirdly, that he 
appointed being come, which was the 13th of April had not at all ſuffered for his Majeſty's cauſe, but 
1662, for the acting of this ſcene over again, our rather, that he had againſt it, when he 
author aſcends the pulpit, and the eyes of all were cloſed with the Independents, they all ſtiffly denied the 
immediately faſtned upon him. After he had per- paſſing of thoſe letters, and were fo reſolute againſt 
farmed his obeyſance to his Majeſty, he named his their taking effect, that the Houſe being in a tumult 
text, which was, Eccl. vii. 10. Say net thow what is thereupon, the Doctors of Divinity, who were greatly 
the cauſe that the former days were better then theſe? conſenting to the creation (for they were not to be 
For thou doſft not enquire wiſely concerning this, Then overtopped) did ariſe from their ſeats, and went down 
after a witty preamble, he proceeded to the diviſion and mixed themſelves among the Maſters, to perſuade 
of the words ; and having performed that with great them to yield their conſents ; but all being done in 
dexterity, he lays by the text for the preſent; and, vain, they went to ſcratiny. Which being done, the 
according to the ancient and laudable manner, addreſ- ſenior Proctor, according to his uſual perfidy, (which 
ſed himſelf to the Bid. Prayer; which being ended, he he frequently uſed in his office, for he was born and 
reſumed his text, and attempted to handle the ſeveral bred a Preſbyterian) did him the ſaid Mr 
parts of it. The prohibition in the text, he laboured South virtute juramenti 2. paſſed by the major part 
to enforce by an induction of many particulars. The of the Houſe. Whereupon, by the double preſentation 
firſt was that the Pagan times were not better than of Dr John Wallis, he was firſt admitted Bachelor 
theſe, then, the Popiſh times were not, &c. But the then Doctor of Divinity (22). ip (22) Ibid. col. 
laſt infiſled on was the times of the great Rebellion, [H] Richard Gardiner.) This gentleman, who was 5. 
and whilſt he was endeavouring to evince that which born in Hereford, and bred at the ſchool there, became 
indeed was the main thing that he intended to handle, ſtudent of Chriſt-church about 1607, took the degrees 
3 tit, it pleaſed God, as the Fanatic obſerved ®, that he in Arts, entered into Holy Orders, and became a quaint 
— was ſuddenly taken with a qualm, drops of ſweat ſtand- er and orator, At length, King James the Firſt 
"®, ?-33 ing on his face as big as peaſe, and immediately he bei g much pleaſed with a Beech that he had ſpoken 
loit the uſe of his ſpeech, only he uttered ſome few before him in the Scotch tone, when he was Deputy 
words to this effe,, Oh Lord! we are all in thy Orator, gave him the reverſion of the next Canon of 
hands, be merciful unto us; and then came down. Chriſt-church ; into which, upon the death of Dr Tho- 
The expeQations of all being thus ſadly diſappointed, mas Thornton, he was inftalled in 1629 (23); and, (23) The fame 
they were contented with the divertiſement of an an- taking his degrees in Divinity the following year, he was Jes that Dr 
them, and fo the ſolemnity of the ſervice for that day made one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to King Charles — f 
ended. In the mean time great care was taken of Mr the Firſt. In 1648, he was thruſt out of his Canonry by ; 
South, and by the uſe of cordials, and other means the Parliamentary viſitors, and lived obſcurely in Ox- 
Froper for him in that condition, he quickly recovered ford twelve years, till the return of King Charles the 
his ſpirits, and was every way as well again as before. Second, who reſtored him to what he had loſt. And 


dd To all which, {continues our tale bearer) the Fanatic whatſoever he got from that time to the day of his 
f We. p. 34. ads thus +. * And we ſhould be glad to hear he death, he beſtowed on charitable uſes, his kindred, 
were more ſenfible of the hand of God upon him and the college which gave him breeding. He pub- 


at that time, wherein it is to be feared, he ſought liſhed ſeveral ſermons (24), which are mentioned by , 
lis own honour more than Chriſt's, and therefdre — — * 


met with this rebuke from the Lord, which indeed, 
* we ſhould hope in charity, had ſome great influence 
upon him: for the next Lord's day after, he ap- 
; peared again before the ſame ſplendid auditory, and, 
4 


as we are informed, he did beforehand free his ſer- 
mon from many of thoſe luxuriances, which | 
it was attended with, brings it forth in a leſs whoriſh 

attire than he had cloathed it with the da 


and ſo, aceording to our beſt information, wen the « return the battle of Edve hill, 
Ok Ons, > finiſhed his diſcourſe, without the leaft di- Bb mg erg 2 


- . October 29, 1642. This littie book wrs prin | 
ſturbance or interruption, &c. (a0) 3 in 1657, and in 1662, in ſmal{ $10, with the adds, 
VOL. VI. Ne. 314. 41 Y of 


his account 

Poland, p. 27. 

i in the 
of his 


$ he ſays in 
(y) * 8 


Life. 


(9 Ibid. P- 106. 


del the de month. Ja he attended Laurence Hyde, Eſq younger for of the. 
ala do ds Lean Thy nou The Doctor 
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CONN, 0 
gladly acce is 
cnet tad. — In order to complete 
Ambaſſador at his own requeſt () 3 and what im 


» which gave him an 


mich, be fn & 
ts he 


16, 1677, to Dr Edward Pococke [I], then 
the Canons of Chriſt-church, with. whom he a moſt intimate — Soon 
after the Doctor's return home, he was preſented by the Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter, 
upon the death of Dr Edward Hinton, in 1678, to the rectory of Iſlip in Oxfordſhire, 
a living of conſiderable revenues, out of which he allowed a hundred pounds per annum 
to the Reverend Mr Penny, a ſtudent of Chriſt-church, his Curate ; and expended the 
reſt in educating and apprenticing the children of the pariſh (r). Moreover, after 


ws Profeſſor of Hebrew, and one of 


he had been two years incumbent, in 1680, he cauſed the chancel of the church, that had 


been ſuffered to run to ruin by his predeceſſor, to be rebuilt at his own expence [X]; and 

, nding 
retinue, ſet forward from Poland, and was received 
by the King, Atop oye yr $$ 
with demonſtrations of reſpe&t and kindneſs ſuitable 


of, 1. Art. Bac. ex Ed. Ch. Oxon. Progymnaſmata. 
2. Epiflole nonnulls A cumulo excerpt nomine ſubde- 
cani inſeripte. 3. Orationes & Epiftele, Kc. The 


whole was printed again at Oxon. 1668, 1675, &. to his character and perſon, where his Majeſty did 


He died, and was buried in one of the ifles joining to him the honour of ſending ſome of his chief officers 
the choir of Chriſt-charch cathedral, on the north to ſhew him the army their way of encamping. 
after his death, which happened December 20, 1670, The peace being happily concluded to the advantage 
aged 79, as appears from his epitaph, which was of Poland, between his Majeſty and the Turks and 
written by Dr South, at the requeſt of his executors, Tartans, whereof his Excellency Mr Hyde had no 


in theſe terms: ſmall ſhare in the management; the King returned 
in November to Zolkiew, his own patrimony, which 
«ELL el. town in _ 1— and — by a caſtle, 
8 intermixed wi delightful ens, with 
; Venerabilis Vi a fair church in the middle of it, ——— various 
Ricardus Gardiner, 8. T. P. kinds of marble, and where the Embaſſador, waiting 
Ecclefize hujus primus alumaus. upon him, had his public audience in the moſt folema , 
Dein Canonicus. manner. He was carried in the King's coach, „ 


Quo in munere 
Majore eodem ceffit : received by the Chief Marſhal (who is in the nature 
and conducted to his Majeſty, who received him ſtand- 


Ut san, quam Deo & Frincips obligaverat, ing under a canopy. When his Excellency delivered (25 Hache 


Illibatam retineret. his maſter's compliments in a Latin ſpeech *, in which 22 
he gave aſſurances of his maſter's inviolable attachment cher chief toy 
to that Prince's intereſts, congratulated him upon the in the uaireriy, 
laſt treaty of ht to a happy concluſion which ame aw 
with the Infidels, and overtures to enter into IG 
ſuch alliances with the Crown and blic of Poland King Cagni II 
as ſhould be judged moſt conducive to the honour and had with the 
ſafety of both nations. To this his Poliſh Maj 
. very agreeable and ſatisfadtory anſwer in the ben tbe fun, 


A 
1 
+ 


A 


After w he proceeds with a deſcriptioa of ſuch un 
Meritis juxta & annis plenus, towns and principal as his curiofity led him to chat dy. I 
Viridi ſenefta, ſenſibus integris, viſit z theſe are, Cracow, Vilne (26), Poſen, Gueſna, p. 34. 
: ON Lowitz, Warſaw, Thorn, Marienburgh, and Dantzic ; 

Piam animam Deo reddidit. Dich done, he concludes with an account of the (26) Thee 

Decemb. 20, religion, cuſtoms, and manners of the Poles ; but this Mer te 

Anno falutis 1670. laft he acknowledges is taken moſtly from be called 1 
Atatis ſux 79. Mr teville. He cloſes the whole with a compli- he layt, from 


ment to Dr Pococke, whom he now again calls, as he their affiaity'® 


(7} I « letter to Dr Pococke.] He had promiſed to 


tend this account to the Doctor when they 


be more improving or deſired by him (27). 
confirming what we have already obſerved (28) from 


verſation. 
[K] To be rebuilt at bis own expence.] This appears 


the chancel 


Roszarus SouTn, S. T. P. 
In Ecclefiam hanc Parochialem 
lIlaductus anno 1678, 
Cancellariam a fandamentis 
* | 


EY ts ee TE OY, which he ſent in a letter from Dantzic, December 


from the following inſcription over the entrance into 


£411, 


The ſpeech 
as written 7 


attended by fix of his own, twenty-four pages and Engl by bir 
n 7 footmen in rich liveries, and fixty odd coaches of the Hyde, and un- 
Cum diu ſe magna cum laude exercuit, © chief nobility. When arrived at the Court, he was ©" tun 


tin by Dr 


. 5 South. Lif, 
Fanaticoram — fortunis omaibes exatue, of a Lord Chamberlain) at the ftairs-foot of the palace, 23. 


at 
which he had readily ad anguem (25) ; woke the 
r — 
him, where he was attended by the chief which King C 


officers of State ſtanding, it being a cuſtom in Poland uz ow 
to admit none to that our but the Princes of the being able to 6, 
Blood. Our a deſcribes the perſon, dreſs, be wa © md 


then 
iſhments both of the King and Queen. aſhawed, thats 
OS 


Mr Locke, upon Dr Pococke's moſt improving con- (+1) Bale 


(29) F. 20! 


ſuch a pitiful thing, within 
a word or a nod abſolutely com- 


for, could have fuſpefted, that in the- |, 
« ſpace of ſo few years rder of one King and the baniſhment of an- 
other, aſcend the throne? Ac which the King fell into a violent fit of laughter, and 
turning to Lord Rocheſter ſaid, Odi, ib, Lory, your Chaplain muſt be a Biſhop, therefore 
put me in mind of him at the next vacancy (5). During the remainder of King Charles () Ibid. p. 10k. 
the Second's reign, the Doctor continued a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the prerogative againſt all 
attempts that were made towards it's diminution ; and, by the intereſt of his patron, who 
on his return from his embaſſy, was raiſed to the peerage (1), in conjunction with his (7) See bis r. 
own merits, had ſeveral offers of advancement into the Hierarchy, but he modeſtly * 
declined theſe, as having wherewithal to ſu himſelf according to'the dignities he 
ſtood poſſeſſed of in the Church, and the diſtribution of charities he had already ſettled 
and intended to lay ſchemes for ; in order to which, he made ſome purchaſes about this 
time of houſes upon Ludgate-hill and Token-houſe-yard. On the acceſſion of King 
James the Second to the Throne, his patron's brother, the Earl of Clarendon, going 
Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland, made him an offer of an Archbiſhopric of that kingdom, * 
but he continued fixed in his reſolves of living private ly (a), which theſe two noble Peers ©) 
were forced to do ſoon after, by their diſmiſſion from Court [MJ]. After the — 

o 


de Iſlip, „ gue amplum &f clegantem, 
Rectoriæ Manſum, ſuis impenſis con ſfructum repreſentat, 
D. D. White 7 "Nos admi "> 


remar, imitentar 


[ 


: 


(29) P. 107, fofteri., The writer of his life (29) fe that the of England 
| Rector was the more readily to this act of being 
rofity by the honour done to the village in the fide ſoever 


irth of King Edward the Conſeſſor, which is declared 
by that King, in his charter or grant of the village 
and other lands thereto adjacent to St Peter's church 


2 1 
LN] two Peers were dia from Court. 
We hove cleans e he ae ee 
(30) ia the arti- in the courſe of this work (30), where we have alſo given 
ces of the rwo an account of the Earl of Rocheſter's diſpute intro- 
u. un abe, duftory to it, in defence of his religion, from Biſhop 
fer, father ang Barnet, as the beſt authority that occurred at that 
fn, rem. [HI] time. But as that Prelate makes no i 
in the firſt, and Dr South, and 
[©] ia de latter, Dr South's Memoirs, whoſe 
rent in ſome parti from 
ſhall lay ir ws 
Prince [ | 


toleration . E — i 


3 
4] 


8 F 
731 


9 
Q. P 
222 


2 


; 


f 
111 


ak 


brother-in-law, and therefore 
examined concerni ing his opini 
relating to the King's w 
Majeſty was fully bent 
about him, on of removal. 
Earl, after ha G 


(w) P. 114. 


(x) Biſhop Bur- 
net ſaye, be took 
the oaths with 


the reſerve of an 


equivocal ſenſe, 
which he put 
upon them. 
Hiſt. of his own 
Time, Vol. III. 
p. 295+ $v0. 
edition, The 
Kight Reverend 
Hiſtorian has rot 
thought proper 
to tell us where 
this equivc cation 
lay, fo that all 
that can be fai ly 
inferred from his 
cenſure is, that 
our author did 


nut take the 


o:ths upon the 
ſame princ'ples 
with his Lord- 
ſbip, that is, up- 
on King Wil- 

Ii ms right of 
coaqueſt. 


(y) Liſe, p. 115. 


(3*) Ibid. p. 
110, 111, 112. 


(32) Io p. 3731. 


and for his care in protecting our religion ; but withal 


upon the important religious 


(33) F. 373% 


eat their way through their adopted, not natural, mother's bowels. In 1692, our learned 
of the Chriſtian Faith, the Trinity, againſt the miſtepreſentations of it, by Dr William 


This has bee 


ing particular concerning our author's antagoniſt, Dr 


they expected, they took great offence at it. Dr Sher- in order (as ſome of them idly and fooliſhly talked) 
lock, ſaying that be and the ret of them would ever to the better ſecuring the Church of England from 
maintain the loyal 8 of the ch of England, * Popery, and maintaming the Proteſtant intereſt in 
and that if the Biſhop of London forſook that, they Holland, and the other countries beyond ſea.” 
% for/ake him. Thus we ſee theſe two divines, [O] The deprived Bi bad not their eguali.] In 
however furiouſly they buffeted one another afterwards, the ſame ſpirit, Dr. Beveridge, as is well known, fe- 


lighe, and exerciſed himſelf in devotions to 
the judgments that ſeemed to the national Church. But as he had imbibed 
the molt generally received opinion of Paſſive Obedience, ſo he made that principle the 
rule of his conduct; and when the invitation to the Prince of Orange to come over and 
reſcue our laws and liberties, ſigned by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and other Biſhops, 
was offered to him, he refuſed it, ſaying, * his religion bad taught him to bear all things, 
* and howlſoever it ſhould pleaſe God that he ſhould ſuffer, he would, by the divine 
* aſſiſtance, continue to abide by his allegiance, and uſe no other but his pra 
and tears for the recovery of his ſovereign. from the wicked and unadviſed counſels 
* wherewith he was entangled (v).“ la the ſame principle, after the arrival of the Prince 
of Orange, the Doctor refuſed to ſubſcribe the Aſſociation paper, ſigned by the Vice- 
Chancellor and ſeveral Heads of Colleges in Oxford, to ſtand by that Prince VI. How- 
ever, after the Revolution was brought about, the Doctor complied with the neceſſity 
of the times, and took the oaths to the new government (x). Yet, when offers were 
made him by ſome great men at the helm, who had then the benefit of the royal ear, 
to procure him one of the ſees vacated by the Nonjuring Biſhops in 1692, he excuſed 
himſelf on this account : * That notwithſtanding he, for his part, ſaw nothing that was 
* contrary to the laws of God, and the common practice of all nations, to ſubmit to 
Princes in poſſeſſion of the Throne, yet others might bave their reaſons for a contrary 
opinion; and he blefſed God, that he was neither ſo ambitious nor in want of pre- 
ferment, as for the ſake of it, to build his riſe upon the ruins of any one Father of the 
Church, who for piety, good morals, and ſtrictneſs of life, which every one of the 
* deprived Biſhops were famed for, might be ſaid not to have left their equal ( y) [O]. 
The fame turn of mind diſpoſed the Doctor to diſlike the Act of Toleration, nor did he 
well reliſh ſome proceedings at Court, whereby he ſuſpected (how juſtly it is not our 
buſineſs here to determine) ſome perſons to be countenanced and in power, who 
were enemies to the Church eſtabliſhed. He laid hold of all occafions to decry their 
meaſures and baffle their deſigns. And as he had vigorouſly exerted himſelf with the 
Commiſſioners appointed by the King in 1689, for an union with diſſenting Proteſtants, 
in behalf of the Church Liturgy and forms of prayer, and entreated them by no means 
to part with any of it's ceremonies that might have endan the ſs of the whole: 
ſo he ſcarce ever preached, but he ſet before his auditors the miſchiefs that would arife 
by admitting ſuch vipers, as he called them, into the revenues of the Church, that would 


E 


Divine took up his pen in defence of the Orthodox doctrine, that prime article 


Sherlock 


uſe their utmoſt endeavours to hinder 
he calls it) abdication, which was _ — 
and addreſſed to them, in order to the inviting of the 
n already obſerved from the MS. of Dr Ki he | 
Smith (32), from whom we have likewiſe the follow- dri 


more towards flinging their antagoniſts on their backs 
than either his or 1 (31). 
[N] He refuſed to ſubſcribe the AM ociation, c.] 


William Sherlock's conduct at the ſame time. The 
London clergy, by concert with the Biſhop of London, 
defired him, in their name, to thank the Prince of 
Orange for the hazard he had run in this expedition, 


to deſire him to have a tender regard for the King. 
But the Biſhop not delivering this in ſuch terms as 


point of the Trinity, 
were about this time under the influence of the ſame 
inciples of State, and theſe principles were found, at 
, to be made of the like bending metal in both, up- 
on the intereſſing point of the Revolution; very con- 
trary to thoſe of the aforementioned Dr Thomas 


d Wells, while Dr 


Smich, who we have ſeen was fliflly reſolved to fol- 


low King James's. ſortunes into France, had not the ing 

Lord Prefion told him he might do his Majefly more and 

ſervice here (33). Whereupon be tells ns, that he bury ; the 
to conſider what methods he ſhould Wells ; the 


enter, to do that little ice be was able: And the the vigilant 
convention being opened, he went every day to Weſt- Jute and undaunted 
minſter, to perſaade ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen, the anchangeable 
with whom he had the honour to be acquainted, to the i | 


parties 


authovicy, entirely to ie fatiafaftion of 


afterwards by Dr 


I With ths mach heat aod alvinoiy.}.*Th 0 


while to hear Biſhop Barnet upon this occafion. 
+ $—— (ſays his lordſhip) 
Divine. attacked 8 


Subſiſtancies 
* this with Sabellianiſm; ſome others 
+ diſpute with fome learning, but with 
« The Socinians divided them into real 
* minal Trinitarians. Sherlock they put "ou 


* firſt claſs; as for the ſecond claſs, they 
„ed it had been the doctrine of the 22.8. 
ever ſince the time that the fourth council in the 
* Lateran fat (35).” The Biſhop 
| ſpoken: the general | ſenſe of the nation at this time, 
ough very anwillingly intimated” in reſpect to our 
author's laperiority in explaining the ſubje& of the 
diſpute. As to the indignity and indecency of his 
management of ir, they are confeſſedly inexculable, 
unleſs the inexpugnable confidence of his anta 
added to his own ardent zeal for the eſtabliſhed doc- 
trine of the Church of Eagland, may be taken for 
an excuſe ; in defending which tis remarkable that, 
his 4 ſenſe and great learning are conſtantly made 


31 


* manner for the pane Sel of her 
* with another — e make the 
* compound a man, and nevertheleſs 

ä the fans. perſen, and the fume Kaas 
'* ſtill; ſave only, I confeſs, that upon ſuch 
« of bodies with her huſband Socrates, ſhe 
more right to wear the breeches, than ſhe 
36) fareaſm is a confirmation of Burnet's 
mark of our aucho#'s ill-aature, as it plainly alludes to 
the common bruit concerning his an it, which re- 
preſents him as being a __ y in this reſpect 
with his conſort. 4 this controverſy, 
SR 2 c. written 
by Dr Burnet,” maſter of the Charter- houſe, impug- 
ning the divine authority of the old Teſtament. Where- 


tie 


R 


Hi 


i 
275 


A . 8 
Had once a new - vagary; 


And were at doubtful Qrife, Sir 
Who led the better life, Sir 3 
And was the better man, 

And was the better man. 9 


The Dean be faid-that bey. 
Since Bluff was fo unruly, 
ad ay dt hg 


r 
When Preb. replied like thunder, 
82 
Len 
Yor. VI. No. CCCXV, 


S 


vich too much bent and jon of fl os = leach domed; by 
IO his conduct 
wok an 


"bird volume'sf his ſermons in 1698, to lance ſome ſſaches of 
relate EE err Dottors unweatid x 


body, would | 


| Said boch had caught a Tartar, | 
For gods, Sir, there was none, Sc. 


That all the books of Moſes, 

Were nothing bat ſuppoſes: = 
That he deſerw'd rebuke, Sir, 

| wrote the Pentateuth, Sir, 

*Twas nothing but a ſham, &c, 


That as for father Adam, 
Wich Mrs Eve his madam, 
And what the Serpent ſpoke Sir, 
"Twas nothing but a joke, Sir, 
And well invented flam, &c. 


| Thus in this battle royal, 
As none would take denial, 
The dame for which they firove, Sir, 
Could neither of them love, Sir, 
Since all had given offence, &c. 


| Left all three fools a prating : 
And being in a fright, Sir, 
Religion took her flight, Sir, 
And ne'er was heard of fince. 

And ne'er was heard of fince. 


Whether this ballad is worded with that 
the ſubject of the diſpute, or the very 
learned perſons concerned in it, deſerve, we 
termine. But the reception it met with, being tranſ- 
lated into ſeveral ges, y Latin, by a 
curious hand, at the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
1 by the nobility and gentry, 
— oar Holy Religion — 
the my our Holy R 
eee eee mane 4 
æxerc wit again Biſhop Stilling- 
feet. This Prelace in the preface * Vindication of 
the Trinity, quotes the following ſentence againſt the 
treatment given each other by our antagoniſt. © Oderir 
| Rixas & jurgia prefertimgue inter Eruditos, ac Turye 
« dicebat r 
late rodere ac lacerare ſcriptis trucibus tan- 
wiliimes de Plebe Cerdones in Angiportis ſeſe, 
o & —— — — 
— 


ed, 74 — 5172 


for men, who — 


2 — 


renowned for know- 
ult and tear to pieces 
in their inhamane writings, with 


— — compared wo cover f 
from the vileſt dregs of the ing exc 
other in lanes and narrow mtg mr} 

This Dr South took to be at him in behalf of 


Dr Sharlget, whom he called not only — ie 


He ever hated broils * Vie Rz 
among the learn Vita P. Pottani, 
unſeemly ching p. 48. 
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Deanery of Weſtminſter in 
be too uneaſy for an old 
(a a) Alludingto © with living upon the eves-droppi 

6-944 x 


ngs of the Church (a a) than to fare ſumptuouſly, by 


his P*ebendal it.“ In the ſame humour, upon the promotion of 


houle, that was being placed at the pinn 


«djning to the Dr Atterbury, to thoſe moſt deſirable dignities, being aſked by a gentleman concerning 
the ſtate of his health. * Within an inch of the grave, no doubt, ſays he, ſince I have 


abbey. 


to ſet his houſe in order, and to provide for the further good of poſterity, as —_ by 
the benefactions in his laſt Will (SJ. In 1715, he publiſhed a fourth volume of ſermons, 


which 

of a contrary nature indeed, but no leſs fatal to the * ſuch a wretch chance to flart ap con yard gas 2 
patient, who equally dies, whether his ſickneſs or bear of any Biſhop likely to debauch his fiyle and 

0 A the malignity of his diſtemper, or the me- character as | ar, or 
4 of his cure diſpatches him. And in like manner colo: find 
* moſt it fare with a Chorch, which feeling itſelf infee- * i 4 man's 
ted with the poiſon of Socinianiſm, flies to Thritheiſm * betere- 
for an antidote. Bat at ſteps in the royal au- ; in <riting for 


* thority to the Church's relief, with ſeveral wholfome 


injaactions in it's hands, for the com healing, anſwer gave 

and ending the diſputes about the 'Frinity then on acquainted 

foot, and theſe indeed fo wiſely framed, fo feaſona- that he took 

* bly timed, and by the King at leaſt fo in- in diſguſt. 

* tended, that they muſt in all Hkelihood, without he had a 
(37) Alleding to + any other Irenicon (37), have reſtored peace to the | 
Dr Scilingficer's + Church had it not been for the importunity and im- i 
1 a iality of ſome, who having by the awe of theſe 


injunctions endeavoured to ſilence the oppotite 

« which by their arguments they could not do, 

« withal looking upon themſelves as privileged 30, 1714, and was drawn 
and ſo above theſe ordinances, which others were to 'Thereby the Doctor, beſides his charc 
be ſubject to, reſolved not to be filent themſelves: appears to have been poſſeſſed of ſeveral 


þ 


1 


ll. 


7 


but renewing the contef}, partly by throwing Mug - eſtates, bereditary and acquired, which he diff 
gleton and Rigaltius, with. ſome other full ſtuff in in the following manner. In the firſt 
their 1dverfaries faces; and partly by a ſhamefal re- queaths his eftate of inheritance, rente 
priating (without the leaſt reinforcing) the ſame tri- annum, in the Hamlets of Whitley, in the pariſh 
'« theiftic notions again and again, they quite broke ing, i 
through the royal prohibitions, and ſoon after began 


* engaged on the other fide of the controverſy, about 
the Trinity, will find, that their whole proceeding in 


it, reſembles nothing ſo much as a thief's binding 
* the hands of an honeſt man with a cord much fitter 
* for his own neck. But bleſſed be God, matters 
fand not ſo with yon in Ireland, the climate there 


Me 


that time in 


Woretfterhire 3 to the Viear of Netherfell in Glooce- 


Vicar of Ceretow in Wiltſhire. 
id yearly rents and profits ſhould happen 
t of ſatisfying the ſaid ſum of ten pounds 
mould be 


one 
in any fol- 
lowing year (as no doubt it will) that more ſhould 
crue Out of the yearly rents, than is ſufficient to anſwer 
the ſaid ye ſipends, then he wills, that all defi- 
ciences ſo ing-in any former year or years ſhall 
be made up and fupplied ta the faid Miran, &c. ant of 
ſuch overplus. . And my forther Will, proceeds he, by 
all means is, that if any. of the V icars, &c. receiving this 
my charitable benefaQion, ſhall be convicted at the 
mouth of two or more-witnefſes, or y noted for, 
though not formally contided thereaf by witzefſes, of 
y immoral, as — 


75 


| 
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Brominy 00. 4 wftimonty. of dia high ſteem and ſincere affect ion 


from iv Middleſex, near L 


FEN 


— made to 
rn cherity- 
at Hin. He proceeds the 
and Chapter of Cheri for of goo l. 
e of 
ving, for 


; and in the ſame ſteady zeal to 


10 the family 


Oxford, for the buyi 
incipal note, as the Vice-Chancel- 

„ for the time being, ſhall 
and moſt wanting there. He 
200 |. to twenty poor ejected 


um of 1001. towards the maiate- 
r children, taught and bred in the 
Grey-Coat Hoſpital in Tothill fields. He likewiſe 
gives 1001. to fifty poor houſe-keepers or widows, 
thafe of Clergymen excepted as having been provided 
far in his Will before, within the city of Weſtminſter, 
to be diſtributed by his executrix, at forty ſhlilirgs a 
r_ and to be at her nomination, but fill ſuch as 
be truly conformable to our Charch as now by 
Law eſtabliſhed, and diligent attenders upon the ſervice 
and worſhi 
(which fays he I moſt like) or in ſome pariſh church 
thereabouts, and this to be done as ſpeedily as it can 
with any tolerable convenience, be after my funeral. 
* Alfo to the poor of the pariſh of Caveſhari or Caver- 
ſham in Oxfordſhire,” where, ſays he, I t:-< dwelt tor 
many years laſt paſt, I give ten pounds, having b. -n all 
along very liberal to that place, and the poor thereof du- 
ring all the time I ſpent — And ten pounds to the 
poor of the town and paziſh of Iſlip in the county of Ox- 
ford alſo, to which I have been « conſtant, and (as they 
themſelves very welt know) no ordinary benefactor, 
F give five pounds to the of the pariſh of Hackney 
— a opiate bogs 
| pounds al ſo to r of the 
place where I ſhall ha to be beried, in caſe it 
proves to be none of thoſe three places already men- 
tioned, but not otherwiſe He concludes with 
inting Mrs Hammond his ſole executrix and refiduary 
Further in a codicil annexed, dated June 2, 
bequeaths 500 l. towards carrying on the 
iogp at Chriſt-Chorch, to be paid out of 
| of affignment for 977 |. to his faid 
as ſecurity for the repayment of &17 |. lent 
im to William Vernon of Weſtminſter, gentleman. 


Biſhop 


tipped with filver, and 
it, intended chiefly 
of writing paper ; and together with 
with the ſame engravement up- 

himſelf in ſealing his | 
continues the Doctor, 


FRO 


8 
F 


4] 
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ip thereof, either at Well minſter Abbe7ß 


William Stratford, both Canons of 


epgraven on it; moreover an agate of a 


PS 


(55) From his on Sunday the 8th day of J the 
Wader e. for ſome time lain in a decent manner in the Jeruſalem-chamber, was brou 


(cc) It is printed 
at the end of the 
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So that the who had the caſting vote, determined the choice in his" Lofd 
favour. This being the laſt time he went abroad; it id caly to imaggice,, that welkieſs, 
the attendant upon old age, made quick advances towards his diffolgrion, which 
uly, 1716 (bb). Four days after his deceaſe, the corpſe Ravi 
Sht into thi 
the 


7 
* 1 


Motec ast 3d Aide 


* 


ber, Captain of the 


college - hall, he: e a Latin oration (cc) was ſpoken by Mr John Bar 
King's ſcholars. Thence it was attended by the Bi 


Memoirs of bis ries Who were in town, the maſters, the ſcholars, the whole choir, and all the ſervants 


Life, soęether 
with an Engliſh 


rran(lacioa of it. Chriſt-Church in Oxford. Upon their entrance into the abbey, the choir perfo 


(dd) The fame 
which was ſung 


belonging to the royal foundation, with many members of the univerſity and college of 


the 
part of the funeral ſervice, *till the body was placed in the area of the church; àſter which 
followed evening prayers, and an anthem ſuitable to the occafion (44). Prayers being 


at the interment ended, the corple was attended in the ſame manner to the grave, near the ſteps of the 


| Anne], c:mpo- 
ſed by Dr Will. 
Croft. Ibid. p. 


J. 354, 


(39) Life of Ti- and State (39). Enough has been faid already to 
Ion, p. 334. evince Mr Wood's prejudice againſt oor author, where 


2 In Archbi- him (40) ; a circumftance, which is ſunk inw a dead 
p Tillotlon's filence 


altar, adjoining to the late Dr Buſby's, where the choir performed the laſt part of the 
ſcrvice, the Right Reverend the Dean _— the burial office, with ſuch affection and 
devotion, as ſhewed his concern for this loſs to the Chureh (ee). A ſumptuous, marble 
monument, after the model of Dr Buſby's, and adjoining to it, was erected to bis memory 
with a Latin epitaph by Dr Freind, then Head- Maſter of Weſtminſter: ſchool, containing 
his cloge. The purport of which is, that he did honour to his age and country; his 
judgment was penetrating, and his knowledge extenſive. He poſſeſſed at once all thoſe 
extraordinary talents, that were divided amongſt the greateſt authors of Antiquity 3 be 
bad the ſound, diſtinct, comprehenſive, knowledge of Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful 
lights, graces, and embelliſhments, of Cicero. One does not know which to admire 
moſt in his writings, the ſtrength of reaſon, force of ſtyle, or brightneſs of imagination. 
As to his moral and religious conduct, he was not only a ſun, but a father to the Church 
of England; ſincere and hearty to her friends, and ever bold and undaunted-in the defence 
of truth and loyalty ; wherein his arguments were ſo ſolid and nervous, that as few have 
come near him, ſo none have excelled him. Infomuch, that while he was 7 of 
Tertullian's oratory and force of perſuaſion, he was inveſted and cloathed with St Cypri- 
an's devotion and humility. He was a true friend to Monarchy, even when rebellion'was 
ſucceſsful and faction meritorious. His charity to the poor was very liberal, and the 
greateſt part of it induſtriouſly concealed, having our Saviour's rule not to let our light 
ſhine before men always upon his mind, whereby we may be aſſured, that he found grea- 
ter ſatisfaction in the duty than he could propoſe from the title of a generous benefactor. 
To defcribe him fully, ought only to be attempted by a perfon that is bleſſed with ſuch a 
ſhare of wit and devotion as he enjoyed. Here we ſee the bright fide of the Doctor's cha- 
racter, which is repreſented as all pure gold without any alloy, Nevertheleſs an alloy it 
undeniably had mingled in it's compoſition, and which therefore, as it becomes an impartial 
hiſtorian, we ſhall lay before the reader, in the words of a late writer, who in a panegyric, 
intituled, The life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon (F/, recounting ſuch Proteſtants as had at- 
tacked his Grace's Sermons, ſets our Divine at the head of them. One of the molt for- 
ward and petulent, ſays he, was Dr South, whoſe learning and genius, were accom- 
panied with an unreſtrained acrimony of temper; and a boundleſs ſeverity of language, 
* mixcd with the loweſt and falſeſt, as well as the trueſt wit, both in his con verſation and 
« writings, againſt thoſe, who differed in the leaſt from him, eſpecially in matters, which 
he imagined or repreſented, to concern the intereſts of the Eſtabliſhed Church, for which, 
after the Reftoration, he appeared the moſt zealous champion on all occaſions, though 
before that event, he had inſinuated himſelf into the good opinion. of Dr John Owen, 


Dean of Chriſt-Church, where he was educated, and af the I dent party. whom 
he afterwards abandoned, and joyned with the Preſbyterians [T].” The Doctor is allo 
— «c 


wards with the Preſbyterians.] In order to confirm the rian, by perſons of very 
juſtice of this repreſentation, it is obſerved, that the duced a piece, intituled, The 
circumſlances are related by Mr Wood, who has drawn certain moderate Divine: 
his character in a manner not at all favourable to his 
memory, and has the more weight from his own coofor- 
mity to the Doctor: profeſſed principles, both in Charch - 


, as be calls it, of a foot and a an 
i throws out it ti 


the root from whence it ſprung is now laid open. And | 
we ſhall have occafion to ſhew hereafter, that his Grace 
of Canterbury was handled with little leſs Teverity by 


in the account of his life, the greateſt blemiſh 

of which, is the ing and blanching of characters, 
— — 

merit of the fubjeR. - 
and retailing 
South. Thus, for 
Arch- 
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one 
in particular ʒ the uſe, which be is obſerved to make of his wit in general, by the author 
of the Tatjer (eg), wil hardly be diſphted. That ingenious writer, an ac Ne. 
wit of the fitft rank, who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality on the Doctor's fide, in a r.. 
per, the ſubject of which, was confeſſedly ſuggeſted by reading one of his ſermons, 
— inculcated the practice of virtue from the conte mptibleneſs of vice, proceeds thus. 
« I have oftned wondered, conſidering the excellent and choice ſpirits, that we have 
among our Diyines, that they don't think of putting vicious habits into a more con- 
temptible and unlovely figure, than they do at preſentz ſo many men of wit and 
« ſpirit as there are in ſacred Orders, have it in their to make the vogue on 
« their ſide, The leaders in human ſociety are more effectually prevailed upon this way, 
than can eaſily be imagined, I have more than one in my thoughts, at this time, 
capable of doing this, againſt all the oppolition of the moſt witty as well as the 
moſt voluptuous, There may poſſibly he more acceptable ſubjefts, but fure there are 


none more uſeful. It is viſible, that though "mens" fortunes,' circumſtances, and plea- 
ſures, give them proꝑenſions too ſtrong to any mention, either of puniſhments 


* of rewards. They will liſten to what es them either inconſderable or mean 
* in the imagination of others, and by degrees in their own. - It is certain, ſuch 
topics are o be touched upon in the light we mean, 2 by men of the moſt 
« conſummate prudence, as well as” excellent Wit; fort theſe diſcourſes are to be. 
made, if made to run into example, beſore ſuch as have their more intent 
* upon the propriety than the reaſon of the diſcourſe; What indeed led me into this way 
of thinking is, that the laſt thing I read was a ſermon of the learned Dr South, upon 
* The ways of pleaſanineſs, This admirable diſcourſe was preached at Court, where the 
Preacher was. too wiſe a man not to believe the greateſt argument in that place, againſt 
© the then in vogue, muſt be, that they loſt greater pleaſures by proſecuting 
the courſes they were in. The charmibg diſcourſe has in it whatſoeyer wit and wiſdom 
can pur together. This gentleman has 2 talent of making all his faculties bear to the 
« great end of, his hallowed. profeſſion,.. Happy Genius l he is.the better man for being 


© a wit.“ 


— 


biſhop's wit, r lis 
talent Set red from him on occafſon, of 
Dr South's Animadverfions on Dr Sherlock's Viadita- 
tion of the Trinity, in 1693. Dr Soath being defirous 
Ftis ſaid with What p ity is left to the readet's 
judgment) to know the Archbiſhop's opinion'of his per- 
formance, wherein he had occafi reflected upon 
his Grace, for biz fignal and peculiar encomium, as he 


calls it, of the rea/oning abilities of the Socinians,) pr — . 
. his 4 22 : 
re it to this effect, that the Doctor wrote like 4 man. *. 
t bit like a dog. This being reported to the Doctor, OS 
he anſwered, that be bad rather bite lite a. dig than the fame * 
fawn like . To which the Archbiſhop — $ri-ge 8 
| That for bit own part, be ould chaſe to be 6 stel ee 
$1) Life of Til- : | 
uin, p. 323, be South e fn 155. 52 355. 
448, 429. 


$$511::3 22 193 
Maps of 


Great Britain, a man of (2) Falter 
ſidering hi education and profeſſion, England, in Che- 
he up fire, f. 184. 
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dy irfvlf in 16760 Bro. (* 
the erty of this to hi 


with one wife, by whom he had 
ed at London July 28, 1629, and was buried 
Cri where a monument Is erected to him on the ſouth * 9% #5 
aller, in his quibling manner, ſays, that Father Speed ( gamans & 
in both the acceprions for Celerity and Succeſs (e). Biſhop g fan 
is character (F): That he was a perſon of extraordinary Induſtry r te angicrem 
the ſtudy of Antiquities; and ſeems not altogether unworthy the name — uy — 

and learned Antiquary (g), given him by one who was certainly ſo #. f. 44. 


* , 


ford, where he took the in Arts and in Phyſic. 
He dyed in May 1640, was buried * 
her 


_ of that college (19). Having married a daughter of (!9) Wood Ath. 

Bartholomew Warner, M. D. (zo), he had by _ wo 

two fons : Samze/, Student of Chriſt-Church Oron. 

inftalled Canon of that church May 6, 1674 (21), (20) Idem, eol. 

who dyed at Godalmin in Surrey January 22, 1681, 300. 

of which he was Vicar (22). The other ſon, named 

Jobn, was born at Oxford, elected Scholar of St John's (,) iam, col. 

college about the year 1643, but ejected thence by the 637. 

Parliament. vifitors in 1648, he being then Batchelor of 

parts Arts, and Fellow. At the Reſtoration he was reinſta- (22) 1d. Fadi, 
ted into his Fellowſhip, and June 19, 1666, took the Vol. II. col. 

degree of Doctor in Phyſic (23) ; and afterwards quit 197 

ting his Fellowſhip, he practiſed his faculty at South- 

ampton. He wrote, Batt upon Batt. A Poem upon (23) Idem, ibid 

up- Parts, Patience, and Pains of Bartholomew © 165. 


built up a ſplen- 
Britiſh Empire; 


11 
bf 


on mo 4 Songs, Clerk, Poet, and Cutler of Holy-Rood 
the Hiſtory i the © pari in Southampton. And, The Viſion, where - 
Roman and ron Kings ; and * m ig deſcribed Batt's Perſon and Ingenuity, with an 
had be not, aking | | e Em+ * account of the ancient and preſent State and Glory of % Idem, Ach. 
perors in all foreign wars and expeditions, * Soathamptc Both printed at London in two vol. 11. col. 
wherein Britain was no way concerned, he had ren- in Folio, and quarto (24). +: nally. + 
dered his'work leſs irkſome, and more profitable than e @ monument is erefed to him.] The in- 
now it is. But notwithſtandi Stow, had upon it, is in theſe words.. * Piz memoriz 
many choice Colleftions of cripts relat- * orum Parentum : Johannis Speed civis Lon- 
ing to our Engliſh Hiſtory, had the * dinenfis, Mercatorum Sciflorum fratris, ſervi ſideliſſi- 
view of ſeveral others if been at * mi regiarum Majeſtatum, Elizabethz, Jacobi, & 
the pai | i de own- Caroli nunc ſuperſtitis. Terrarum noſtrarum Geogra- 
ed — „ _ * phi _— & fidi rr Britannicz Hiſtorio- 
> expected 4 ; ax Hy 4 iim Delineatoris. 
great aſſi not much to be found . 75 annos 77 ſuperaverat, non tam morbo 
material but what was in 6 5, quam is tzdio laflatus, corpore 
: gh this muſt * ulii 28, 1629, & jucundiſſimo Redempto- 
they 0 erio ſurſum elatus, carnem hie in Cuſtodia 
only © it, denno, cum Chriſtus venerit, recepturus.” 
nen us a | 
che Ro- 


opere quotidiano Stow's Sure 
emori demum erudiit ſuo exemplo. — nb hag 


ſeptuagenaria placide in Chriſto obdormivit, & with Strype's ad 
i fuz mercedem babuic, Martii vigefiwo octavo, t. 2 
Nuno Domini M DCXXVIII 25). 1 


 SPELMAN [Sir Hznzy], Kat. was deſcended from an ancient family of his name, (s) in he r 
which, as he himſelf bath ſhewn (), flouriſhgd in the time of Henry the Third, at Be- iy, nes ws 


— thence into Suffolk, the account of 
great-grandfather was poſſeſſed, in 2 
Lord of + Stowe, Breclys, Magna & Works, by Dr 
ing the heireſs of the 24 en- 
man, Knt, of Narburgh ; (5) He was Lore 


and Patron of 


near 


Henry t treatiſe 
concerning 
Tuches. 


377 
(es) His Lifey 
third — as he arrived at a Pr 


hs ropis Contar 


brigiam renell=» on that occaſion by his mother, to 


mize diſcipline ging 
inido- 


ad Archeolog, 


article SPEL- 
(3) Ubi ſopras 


Henrici Spelman- 
ni. prefixed to 
the third edition 
of his Cloſſary, 


the ſubject of our N eh. hg 
| „ Was put to 

[c]; whence he os bard away 
paſſed ſix months in the fourteen 


o 


We dut was unhappily torn from it 
give her 
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ridge, when he had | 
and, according to the ui 
vas-ripe for entering into academ ical ſtudies 
1s, books, and was greatly pleaſed with, this 
the death of his father, being called home 
aſſiſtance. as he was capable of, in mana- 


defign of breeding him to the Law [EJ. Having now again obtained his liberty with his 
books, he gave his attention chiefly to polite literature, and the more liberal braneh of 
the ſtudy he was intended for, in which branch of it he took a ſingular delight z but 
having an averſion, too often ſeen in ypung minds, to the flat drudgery neceſſary for 


attaining to the lucrative 
ſatisfying himſclf probably 
common and ord 


rt of that profeſſion, he made no extraordinary progreſs therein, 
with a general knowledge of ſuch laws and cuſtoms, as are of 
mary uſe in practice. When he had ſpent near three years in theſe ſtu- 


dies, being almoſt of age,- he went down into Norfolk, and was ſoon after married to 
Eleanor, the eldeſt daughter of John le Strange, a gentleman of an ancient family [F] in 


who ſubſcribes himſelf J. A. in the firſt page of his ac- 
count, has, indeed, theſe words, nomen patri Foban- 
nes erat, But turning over the leaf, I was not a little 
ſurprized, to find in the very next page Sir Henry's 
pedigree traced aſter Sir Edward Byſhe, in theſe 
words: Henricus Spelman Elizabetham duxit filiam 
* & heredem Gulielmi Narburgh ; ex qua genuit Jo- 
* hannem Spelman, qui uxorem habuit Elizabetham, f- 
* liam & hexredem Henrici Fowick, Equitis Aurati. 
Ex iis natus Henricus hunc autorem noflirum Henri- 
cum dedit.” Reflecting upon theſe two moſt extraor- 
dinary accounts, there was no avoiding this plain infe- 
rence, that the inexcuſable oſcitancy of Mr J. A. was 
a proper bait for the little leſs blamable promptneſs of 
his cenſurer, in finding fault. In the mean time, 
great allowance is to be made for the author of the 

eneral Dictionary (a), who has very faithfully tranſ- 


cribed this notable remark of Dr Gibſon, the then 


[viz. in 1739] actually Biſhop of London. 

LB] He was born in 1562.] Dr Gibſon obſerves (3), 
that Sir H 
died in 1641; whence the author of the General Dic- 
tionary infers, that he was born in 15613 and Mr 
J. A. (4) had before * „ the age at which he 
died, in theſe terms: obiit efagefimo ætatit anno && 

und excurrit, This may [ poſſibly] either mean that 
e died ſome time after his birth-day, in the year that 
he arrived at the age of fourſcore, or elſe that he died 
in his eightieth year current. This laſt author honeft- 
ly declares, that he had no acquaintance at all with 
the. Spelmans family, but had his information chiefly 
from Anthony Wood, the Oxford Antiquary z and 
Dr Gibſon, no doubt, not caring to enter into ſuch 
_ minutie, has here apparently given a looſe tranſlation 
of the Latin writer, leaving it undetermined, as a 
matter of no moment; which is certainly well judged : 
but here the copyer, willing to ſqueeze ſomething out 
of his words, infers from them, that Sir Was 
born about 1561. This remark, it is hqped, will ex- 
cuſe the following, otherwiſe intolerable, diligence. 
Sir Henry, in his letter to Mr Richard Carew, printed 
at the end of his larger work upon Tythes, and dated 
September the 18th, 1615, writes thus: Denuo otii 
defiderio captus Londinum tertio hing anno ven. And 
in the preface of his Gloſſary, ſpeaking again of h 
coming to ſettle in London, he ſays, Prove&ns 2 
ad ſeneAutis confinia annum nempe quinguaęe — 
Londinum transfero. If theſe two paſſages be compa- 
red, take them in what ſenſe you pleaſe, the inference 
is unavoidable, that he could not be born before the 
year 1562; ard, on the other hand, if he died in his 
eightieth year, that is, when he was full ſeventy-nine 
years old, it is equally evident, that he could not be 
born after 1562, in which year we have therefore ven 
tured to place his birth. | 

[C] He was put to ſchool at Walfingham.) Mr 


* His words are, Wood, it ſeems, could give his friend J. A. » no in- 
De puetill noftri formation concerning this 
ha. bred at Cambridge, did not lye directly in the road of 
beo que dicam. 


the Oxford Antiquary ; but it is ſomething remarkable, 
that Dr Gibſon ſhould tread in the fame fleps, and 


F 


enry was about eighty years of age when he 


ticular ; Sir Henry being 


paſs it over in a dead filence, fince the treatiſe whete 
it is expreſs|y declared muſt in ſome manner have been 
peruſed by him. He gives as his word for it, and, in 
further proof, has drawn up a very faithful 

plan of it; in which he has given us the title at length 
of the very chapter where it is found, and concluded 
the whole with a very pertinent remark in favour of 
the author, which ſeems chiefly taken from a paſſage 
in this chapter, I mean Sir He man's Hir 
and Fate of Sacri 

ing of Walfingham- 
Sydney, Governour of the Spittle there, as was com- 
* monly reported when I was a ſcholar at Mn ̃ b 
* was by the townſmen employed to have bought the 
* fite of the abbey,” &c. A ſufficient apology has been 
already offered for the author of the General Dictio- 


nary, who here again hath dili followed the then 
— 1 2 f. g 


LD] Ven be bad ſcarcely paſſed fix months in the 
fourteenth year of his 22 preciſion was inciden - 
tally occafioned by our being drawn into the enquiry 
under the note [B], in the manner there related; 


when we could not avoid obſerving, that Sir Henry, 


in the preface to his Gloſſary, ſays, Nondum xv anno- 
ram Puer è ſchola rapior igiam ; and finding 
him likewiſe complaining to his friend Mr Carew in 
theſe terms, Cantabrigia (miſeram me) mater exuit 
cum 17 ætatis non falutaveram, we irreſiſtably 
2 — —_ him bred to the E.] 

[E] With a defign of img bi to . | 
Dr Gibſoa (and bl cranſcriber) tells us, that he was 
ſent to. ſtudy the Common Law at Lincoin's-Inn, ei- 
ther with a defign to practiſe it, or (which is more 
probable) as an uſeful i of an Engliſh 
gentleman. Sir Henry's own account of it is thus ex- 
preſſed: * Emiſit [mater mea] me tamen ſub anno al- 
* texo Londinum — noſtri capefſendi gratia, cujua 
cum veſtibulum ſalutaſſem, reperiſſem linguam pere - 
« grinam, dialectum barbaram, methodum inconcinu- 
am, molem non ingentem ſolum, ſed perpetuis hu- 
* meris ſuſtivendam. Excidit mihi fateor animus, 
* blanditioribuſque ſubridens muſis rigidam hanc Mi- 
* nervam ferreis amplexibus coercendam leni molimine 
« delibavi. Excuſſit me interea O infelicem I] e cli- 
* entela ſua, gratiz, poteſtatis, dignitatis, immenſzque 
apud nos largitrix opulentiz, illa inquam veſtitu fim- 
* plici & inculto, ſed jurium omnium municipalium 
* (abiit dictis invidia) nobilifima Domina, omni utpote 
« juſtitia moderamine prudentia ſublimique acumine 
+ (temere licet eum ———— Hotomannds) refertiſ- 
+ fima! We muft it to the learned reader to 
judge, whether the words (which we have relied on), 
ris noſtri capeſſendi gratia, enjus cum veſtibulum f@- 
ataſſem, Excidit mihi animus, Excuſſit me immenſæ 
nos largitrix ti illa—Domina, are fuffi- 
cient to juſtify what is here aſſerted in the text, againſt 
the opinion of the late Biſhop of London. 
[F] 4 gentleman of as ancient fan] Sir Henry 
22 this family under the follow- 
ing title: Familie Extrexeerum, frue Le Strange, ac- 


carate deſeriptio, He found ſomething very particular 
1 in 
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yas horn in the year 3562 {B] I and. 3s ſobs 

A. at the town tf W n 

to Trinity - college in 
year of biaga DI. 


opinion which he had of himſelf, heſore he 
). However, he applied himſelf cloſely to 


[ 


ach | 
t two years and a half in the univerſity,. 
and was not yet quite ſeventeen years old. After he had continued with his mother about 

e ſent him to London, and had him admitted of Lincoln's-Inn, witk a 


crilege. In which treatiſe (5), in ſpeak- (5) Hifory of 
, be has theſe words. One 


(6) Mr Gibſon 

In Reliquiz 
annianz, 

Publiſhed in 


applied 


him in the x 


* 


S PEL. 
the ane County. Being tha, 
pplied himſelf 


kept his land in his own hands, and took. 


ity he reſided at Han 
of his time was 


which he had made in the 


his family increaſed apace, 

rchaſes (Y. In the mean time the match fe had entered into 

ip of his brother-in-law Sir Hamon le 

ton, the ſeat of his ward. However, though the 

nt in attending to theſe engaging duties, yet did he not 

a uſe of his education, and found ſome ſpare hours to i 
proper Tc ah 


M. AN. 


agreeübiy to his affections (%), ſettled in the country, he 
e affrirs, and the parücuia, 2 


particular care of his domeſtic. He 
ge it to the beſt advantage; and 
wherewithal to make ſome new 
brought another care upon 
Strange, during whoſe minor- 
greateſt part 
left to make 
ve thoſe beginnings 


'to 


| 


conſtitution, and laws, both eccleſiaſtical and 


civil, of his country. - While he was yet a young man, he wrote a Latin treatiſe intituled 
Apilagia (g), wherein he diſcourſes with great variety of literature concerning thoſe marks 


honour now called Arms. 


bei 


„ particularly to ſhew what 
uſurped tyranny of Rome [G]. 


on co years of age, he likewiſe' wrote A Diſcourſe concerning 
king 


It was likewiſe in his younger years that he collected the tran- 
ſcripts of ſeveral foundation-charters of the monaſteries in Norfolk and Suffolk. In 1694, 


the Coin of the 


treaſures were exhauſted from England by the 
re this he had been admitted a member of the Society 
of Antiquaries [H], which brought him intimately 
Camden, and ſeveral others, the moſt eminent men in 


2 with Sir Robert Cotton, Mr 
ngland for that kind of literature. 


In 1604 he was appointed High Sheriff of Norfolk, and probably about the ſame time it 
was that he wrote a deſcription of that County, which he communicated to John Speed, 
who printed it in 1606 [7]. Thus he began by degrees to be taken notice of, diſtinguiſn- 


ing himſelf, upon all occaſions, 


| by his great 
he was pitched on by: his 


in tracing this pedigree, which led him to write another 
iece, Ar Hiforia Familia de Sbereburn. This 
family he traces up as far as to one T hokas, who was 
— to Chriſtianity, and baptized by St Felix, at this 
time with Honorius ———— Canterbury, at whoſe 
requeſt that Saint came to England from Burgundy. 
From this Thokas he traces it without a fingle hiatus 
down to Chriſtopher Shereburn, who died July 6, 1576. 
This Chriſtopher married firſt Ange Veer, of the family 
of the Earl of Eſſex, and afterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
and had Frances, who married into the family of Le 
Strange. Sir Henry, it ſeems, was 


this fin pedigree, and has expreſſed it in a diſtich 
— 


Non * vides monumentum, ſorte videbis 
Haud dico præterea talia, ſi qua vides. 

No Vulgar monument you ſee; ſcarce two 

The like you'll find, if any one you do. 


G] 4A Di concerning the Coin of the kingdom.) This 
* 4 — year 4 — El beth, 
as appears from the following paſſage in the Concluſion 
of it to that Queen. * Moſt Royal, therefore is the pru- 
«* dence and expediting of your excellent Majeſty, who 
6 oY were with LynceusEye,) looking” into the loweſt 
* ſecret of the practices of your Enemies, have not only for 
* theſe thirty-ſix years entirely cancelled and made them 
« fruſtrate, but foreſecing alſo what mighty conſequences 
might depend on mean beginnings, ſpareth no dili- 
« gence to defeat them, whilſt they are yet in the ſhell; 
or ſo to ſhoot the mark at which they are levelled, 
that being hatched, they will be able to perform no- 
* thing.” e muſt not omit to inform the Reader, 
that the Editor of this piece tells us, he dares not poſi- 
tively aſſert it to be Cir Henry's; but my finding 
* them, ſays he, among his other — roy and the 
accurate knowledge of our Engliſh affairs 
« pears in them, inclined me to believe that he was 
really the Author of it (60. | ah {ep 

IH] He was admitted @ member of the Society of Anti> 
guaries before 169 ] This appears from the account 
which he gives of it in the Introduction to his Diſ- 
courſe concerning the original of the four Law Terms, 
as follows. t forty-two years ſince, ſays he, 
divers gentlemen of London ſtudious 222 
formed themſelves into a College or Society of An- 
* tiquaries, appointing to meet y Friday weekly 
in the Term at a place a of, and for learning 
* ſake to confer upon ſome queſtions in that faculty, 
and to ſup together. The place, after a meeting or 


* two, e certain at y-houſe, where the 
* Heralds Office is kept, and two s were 
< propounded at every meeting to be handled at the 


next that followed; ſo that every man had a ſeven- 
1 VOI. VI. No. 315. 


quite ſtruck with 


which ap- 


prudence and abilities; inſomuch that in 1607 
Majeſty K. James I.] to be one of the Commiſſioners for deter- 
mining the unſettled titles wad and manors in Ireland [XK]. This Poſt carried him three 


umes 
„ night's reſpite to adviſe upon them, and then to de- 


liver his opinion. That which ſeemed moſt mate- 


rial was by one of the Company (choſen for the 
« purpoſe) to be entered in a book, that ſo it might 
remain unto Poſterity. The Society increaſed daily; 
4 perſons of great worth, as well noble as learned, 
joyning themſelves unto it. Thus it continued di- 
vers years ; but as all good Uſes commonly decline, 
* ſo many of the chief Supporters thereof either dying 
or ——— themſelyes from London into the 
Country, this among the reſt grew for twenty years 
to be diſcontinued. But it then came again into the 
minds of divers principal gentlemen to revive it, 
* and for that purpoſe upon the day 

in the year 1614, there met at the ſame place, Sir 
« James Sey, Knight, then Attorney of the Court of 
Wards, * Earl of Marlborough, and Lord Trea- 
© ſurer of England; Sir Robert Cotton, Knight and 
* Baronet; Sir John Davies, his Majeſty's Attorney 
for Ireland; Sir Richard St-George, then Norroy ; 
Mr Hackwell, the Queen's Sollicitor ; Mr Camden, 


then Clarencicux; myſelf, and ſome others: Of 


© theſe, the Lord Treaſurer, Sir Robert Cotton, Mr Cam- 
* den, and myſelf, had been of the Original Foundaticn (7). 
What Perſons his admiſſion into this Society brought 
him acquainted with, will be ſeen in the Catalogue 
of ſome of their names, viz. Thomas Earl of Dortet ; 
Henry Earl of Northampton; Fitz-Allen, the laſt 
Earl of Arundel ; William Lord Burleigh ; the Her- 
berts, Earls of Pembroke; the learned Lord Lumley ; 
Sir Phillip Sidney; Sir Henry Billingsley ; Sir Gilbert, 
and Sir William Dethicke ; Si? Henry Fanſhaw ; Dr 
Bartholomew Clerk, and Dean Coufins ; Sir Walter 
Cope and Raleigh; Dr Cowell; Francis Thynne, Eq; 
Lancafter; Mr Glover, Somerſet; Heneage, Keeper 
of the Records; Benefeld; Erdfwick ; Lambert Va- 
tence, Eſq; Mr Talbot; and Mr John Stowe, Kc. (8). 
[I] A deferiptien of Norfolk, communicated to John 
Speed, wo The title of Speed's book is The theatre 
of Great Britain. Mr Archdeacon Nicolſon not only 
geſts that this deſcription of Norfolk by Sir Henry 
Spelman is a good one, but affirms that his book is the 
only good one. Sir Henry it appears was a great En- 
couraper of Mr Speed, and furniſhed him afterwards 
with notes and collections for the life of one of our 
Kings, which he printed in 1614, in his Hiſtory of 
Great Britain, &c. Lefore which work there appears, 
among others, a Recommendatory Poem by Sir 

AREAS 
| of the Commiſſioners for determining the unſet- 
titler' ts l, and manort in Irrland.] The ſeveral 
Manors and Eſtates within the Counties of Roſcommon, 
Sligo, and Galway, being unſettled as to their 
-r Ig K. James I. by Commiſſion under the Great Seal, 
bearing _ the Second of March, in the fourth ”_ 
42 0 


3777 
(e) He ſays of 
this marriage, 
Latiflimi ſuſcep- 
tis hymanei 
vinculis. Io, 


( 22 rchaſed 
the leaſe of 
Black burgb and 
Wrongey Abbies 
in Norfolk. Hif. 
of Sacrilege, 

p. 257, where 
it is called Mr 
Fiſher's Great 
Leaſe, p. 129, 
as being appa- 
rently ſomewhat 
conſiderable. 


(e) Mr J. A. 
ſays of it, Hoe 
ab Eo etiamnum 
Javene ſcripta. 
ubi ſupra. Ir 
was publiſhed in 
1659,with notes, 
by Sir Ed, Byſhe, 
together with 
two other pieces, 
one by Nic. Up- 
ton, De re M 
litari, and ano» 
ther, De Armis, 
by „hannes de 
Aut eo. 


(7) A Diſcourſe 
concerning the 
original of the 
four law terms. 
In the Intro- 
duction. 


($3) Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh 
by Mr William 
Oldys, prefixed to 
the laſt Edition 
of his Works in 
fol. 1735, 

p. 136. 


(9) Engliſh Hi- 
ſtorical library, 
part 1. pag. 13. 
edit. 1696. 
And Wood's 
Athen. Oron. 
Vol. I. Col. 538. 
2d Edit. 


(hb) Prefat. ad 
Archzolog. ubi 
ſupra. 


(1) See a letter 
to his Uncle, 
prefixed to the 
tract De non teme- 
randis Ecclefiis. 


(+) Epilogue to 
the ſame tracts, 
p. 105, 106. 


(1) Ibid. in the 
Appendix, 
B+ 115. 


Skinner in London, by 
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uſages and cuſtoms. No wonder then that we 


geniu 

ntly lain more this way des, the occupation of 
— aa a country life, in which his love and concern for his family had ſo long engaged 
him, contrary to the conſtitutional turn of his temper, had, for ſome time, begun to grow 
exceedingly tedious and irkſome to him, and he had met with ſome remarkable diſappoint- 
ments in it [L]. He therefore determined to live no 8 under that reſtraint, but to-paſg 
the remainder of his life amongſt books, and in the ſociety of his learned acquaintance, 
With this reſolution, in the year 1612, he ſold the ſtock his farms, let out his eſtate 
to tenants, quitted the country, and ſettled in London with his wife and family. He was 
now in the fiftieth year of his age, and the time he had hitherto paſſed in his ſtudy ſeems 
to have been laid out chiefly for his own gratificationz though not without being ſame- 
times of ſervice both to his friends and country, but without an eye to any particular great 
undertaking. He now fixed his choice upon a moſt uſeful and important ſubject, be grounds 
of the Law from original records [M]. ith this deſign he made it his firſt buſineſs to col- 
le& all ſuch books and manuſcripts as related to that Article. And with indefatigable dili» 
gence he read over the Fathers, Councils, and as many of the hiſtorians of the middle age 
as he could meet with, whether foreign or domeſtic (5). He had not been long engaged in 
this ſtudy, when he was interrupted, in ſome meaſure, by an incidental diſcourſe with his 
Uncle, Mr Francis Saunders, who complained to him of many croſſes and diſappointments 
that he unexpectedly met with in a building he had then in hand upon the Glebe of his'Ap- 
propriate 1 at Congham. The Nephew was glad of ſo favourable an opportunity, 
and preſently took occaſion to declare his ſentiments freely ugon it, which were, that God 
was not pleaſed with his Uncle's deſign, ſince it tended to the defrauding of the Church; 
adding moreover ſome reaſons which induced him to think it utterly unlawful to keep Ap- 
propriate parſonages in Lay hands. He had the ſatisfaction to find that what he ſaid, not- 
withſtanding it ſo nearly touched his Kinſman in point of Intereſt, had made ſome impreſ- 
ſion upon him (i). Wherefore, while he was in a diſpoſition to liſten to ſuch arguments, 
our Author drew up his Thoughts in writing, and ſent the * Congham. Burt his 
Uncle dying upon the ſame day, Auguſt 16, 1613, that the ger arrived there, gave 


occaſion to its being printed that year () (though without any deſign of publiſhing it) (4 


ſatis (i et mibimet ) _—_— ſequor. Th 


of his reign, did authorize certain Commiſſioners (among 
whom our Author was one) by Letters patents to make 
grants of the ſaid lands and manors to the reſpective 
owners. This Commiſſion held ſeveral Years, and our 
Author tells us himſelf that he was three times in Ire- 
land, twice in the remote Counties, and once in the 
nearer parts of that Kingdom. Several Letters patents 
paſſed under his Majeſty's great ſeal by vertue of the 
commiſſion for the ſtrengthening of ſuch titles as might 
otherwiſe ſeem defective; and Sir Henry himſelf inti- 
mates that he had been of ſervice to tile Owners of thoſe 
Eftates, bis Hibernie tractum ultimum, propinquiorem tertio 
ex re luſtro aliena, fideique multa credita F annos plures 

are his words 
in the preface to his Gloſſary, where he expreſsly inti- 
mates, that his attendance on this public affair had been 


ſome diſadvantage to his private affairs; immediately 
after which he relates how, n weary of a country 
life, he therefore went to ſettle in London; nor do I ſee 


any thing in this y ro to d ſuch an obſervation 
___ Dr Gibſon (10), and that in it Sir 

enry ſeems to complain of the like prejudice to his 
family, occaſioned by dis attendance on the other com- 
miſſion he was afterwards engaged in, which was ts 
enquire into the oppreſſion Exadted fees. 

[L} He had met with ſome remarkable diſappointments 
in it.) This had happened in his purchaſe of Black- 
burgh and Wrongey Abbies, mentioned in the 1 
his right to which was, it ſeems, about this time, 
into queſtion, The caſe was thus: Theſe two Abbies 
had been granted and annexed to the Biſhopric of Nor- 
wich, where Edmund Sclater, being made Biſho 77 
of Eliz. made a leaſe of moſt of the manors = 14 
thereof, and amongſt them of theſe two Abbies to the 
Queen for twenty-nine Years at the loweſt rent he might. 
Queen Elizabeth aſſigneth this leaſe to Sir Thomas; he 
leaſeth it to his Lady, afterwards Counteſs of South- 
ampton ; ſhe ſelleth her term in theſe Abbies, with the 
manors and lands ing to them, to one Fiſher, a 
procurement of one Wren- 
ham her Servant; Fiſher entereth and enjoyeth them as 
undoubtedly his own, leaſeth them for twenty-one Years 
to one Harpley at a great encreaſed rent. Wrenham 
dieth without contradicting any thing ; 3 

grand 


Wrenham, pretendin that Fiſher 
but in truſt for his Father, exhibits one bill in Chancery 


againſt Fiſher; another ink his Son, Sir Edward 


iſher, as havin it from bs Father ; and « third Wa 


Harpley the Underleaſer. Lord Chancellor 
by a decree declareth Harpley's leaſe to be good, who 
thereupon enjoys it quietly, and dieth; his Executrix 
ſelleth it to Sir Henry Spelman, and Wrenham exhibits 
a bill againſt — i is true, it does not appear, by 
any thing here produced, that this Law-ſuit commenced 
before Sir Henry's ſettling in London; but as the ſame 
Author [Mr. Jeremy Stephens] afterwards informs us, 
that by this affair Sir Henry firſt diſcerned the Infelicity 
of meddling with conſecrated places, and it will appear 
preſently, he had been of this opinion for ſome 
time before he came to London ; thence I have ven- 
tured to it here. 

[M] The grounds of the Law from original records.] 


We have alread notice, from Sir Henry's own 
words, that he ſome knowledge of the laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom then in uſe before he left Lin- 


coln's-Inn; and there can be no doubt but that know- 
had been continually improved as his Occafions 


required, eſpecially as we find him afterwards 


very 

y regretting the diſtaſte he had to that ſtudy 

in his Youth. But ſuch a general knowledge would not 
ſatisfy a mind fo curious, and a judgment fo folid, as hs 
appears to have been in all his Writings, Theſe in- 
liked him to ſearch into the reaſons and foundations 
of the law, which he knew were not to be learned but 
from the cuſtoms and hiſtories of our nation in Elder 
Ages, nor theſe uſages to be traced but by a ſtrict 
Examination of the moſt ancient records. Upon this 
Dr Gibſon makes the following remark : It is very much, 
_ he, to the diſadvantage of the law, that they, 
who by their abilities are beſt qualified to improve the 
knowledge of it from original records, are fo much 
taken up with the buſineſs of their profeſſion, that they 
have little time to beſtow upon ſuch enquiries. As, 
on the other hand, Men who are born to leiſure and 
Eftates, however inclinable they may be to the polite 
parts of learning, do ſeldom care to engage in a ſtudy 
which, at firſt fight, ſeems to be ſo rough and tedjous; 
but it was 2 of Sir Henry Spelman (and 
much more of the Engliſh nation) that he had both time 
and inclination to it, I mean to examine the ancient 


laws and monuments, not only of our own, but alſo 
with 


of mot other Northern kingdoms. 


$3 
— 


bis Aca- 
ga 
of Honour, in the 


of the 
Mr Vertue, 
the Engraver. 


2 
our Engliſh: An- 
tquities. Oxford 
1720, $vo, 


others, particularly 
Author wrote A diſcourſe concerning 
And an unforeſeen accident gave occaſion 
temerandis Ecclafiis in 1615, 8vo [O]. 


Sir Henry ſays (11), at their firſt meeting ſeveral rules 
« for their t and limitation being drawn up, 
and Mr well choſen their iſter and Con- 


the terms, about which, as gene- 
« rally miſtaken, I beſtowed, fays he, ſome extraordi- 
I TE OS 
« ſtanding, I might them, if I could, in dili- 
6 ce. But notwit ing one of their rules was, 
6 Sor they ſhould neither meddle with matters of ftate, 
nor of religion, yet before their next meeting, they 
had notice that his Majeſty took a little m of 
© their Society, not being i ed that they had re- 
* folved to decline all ſtate affairs. 2 
* forbore to meet again; and fo, ſays Sir Henry, 

* our labours loſt. But mine lying by me, and bas: 
ing been often deſired of me by ſome of my friends, 
« F thought good, _ a review and augmenta- 
tion, to let creep abroad in the form you ſee it, 
* wiſhing it might be rectiſied by ſome better judg- 
ment. As to the Society of Antiquaries, it a 

by a manuſcript ſuppoſed to be printed in 1619 (12), 
that there was a defign to revive it, and ſome attempts 
procure a grant from — 72 2 I. to con- 


ſtitute it a corporation, title of Kin 
James's — wc. or College of Honour, but it — 
to 

is 


What Mr Hearne obſerves (13) of them, 
* that this Society, in the time of Queen 


feen by what is related of them in Remark [H] to 


is no doubt but 
publiſhed of the moft 


follows is an account of their diffolution, which, becauſe 
it is ſomething different from that of Sir Henry, we 
— it in Mr 2 —_ . — chus. «Bus it 
* being ſuggeſted, that I iety wou ju- 
„ for that 
© reaſon the members thought fit to break it off. Nor 
«* were there wanting powerful men that proved enemies 
* to them, and among other things they were pleaſed to 


* alledge, that ſome of the Society were perſons not 
6 only ifaifeRted to, but Qs 7 Ak uĩte t per- 
0 228 the * of En 7 8 

O cafion to the reprintin ſing hi 
wp be aw tbe Eccleſeis 42 16151 The whole 
title runs. thus: De non temerandis is, Churches 


not to be wiolated. A Trad of the rights and reſpect᷑ti due 
unto Churches, written to a Gentleman who, ng an 
appropriate Parſonage, employed the Church to profane Uſes, 
and left the Pariſhioners uncertainly provided of divine 
Service in a pariſh there adjoyning. There can be no 
better proof of ir Henry's dear in this advice to 
his Uncle, than that which he gave his own prac- 
tice. For, being poſſeſſed of the Impropriation of 
Middleton in Norfolk, he took a Courſe to di of it 
for the Augmentation of the Vi and ſome 
additions to Congham which lies near it. He never 
put up any of the rent to his own private uſes, but diſ- 

Mr Thorowgood, a 


. AA te OS, A. 
neighbourin an, to m a 
: ** Ears portion, which 1 fatty 


to 
performed; and, having a — 7 in his hands, he 
where 


waited an opportunity to purchaſe the A 
of Con ham. to be added to the Miniſter , 
himſelf was Lord and Patron. The Author in- 
forms us likewiſe, that, while Sir Henry Spelman lived, 
there came ſome unto him, almoſt every term at London, 
to confult him how might y reſtore and diſ- 
poſe of their Impropriations to the of the Church; 
and there wanted not others that thanked him for his 


book, promiſing they would never purchaſe any apyro- 


performed, and, procuri 
ogg Ln the perpetual advowſon to St John's col- 
tege in Cambridge. Then follows the particular in- 
ftance of Sir Townſend, and ſeveral others, to 
which Dr Gin has added (15) what was then, in 1695, 
a late benefaction of this kind, made by Mrs Anne 
Saville, then living, and daughter of John Saville of 
purchaſed the rectory of 
Ardwick in the Weſt riding of Yorkſhire, for which 

about gool. and Fertled it in the hands of 
T for the uſe of the Church for ever, and this 
from a and pious principle, upon the reading 
of Sir Henry Spelman's treatiſe De non temerandi; Ecclefiis. 
Mr Jeremy Stephens takes notice of ſeveral co i 
Oxford, who, bei 


lleges in 
poſſeſſed of Impropriations, had 
taken a Courſe, by leſſening their fines upon renewal 
of the leaſes, to reſerve a good portion of their tythe 
Corn from their tenants, thereby to increaſe the Vicar's 
maintenance. But it may be queſtioned whether this 
was occaſioned by what Sir Henry Spelman had ſaid, 
ſo much as by K. James I's letter, ſent for this purpoſe, 
to the Univerſities in 1603 (16), and more particularly 
to the diſpoſition ſhewn by K. Charles I. to reſtore all 
ſuch Impropriations to the Church as were then in 
poſſeſſion of the Crown. The occaſion of reprinting 
and publiſhing this piece in 161 5 is declared by the 
Printer, who, having printed it for the Author above 
two Years before, with no Intent to have it publiſhed, 
found it to be lately printed in Scotland (contrary, ſays 
he, both to the Author's and my Ex ion) and 
dedicated another man to the Biſhops and Clergy 
there, which I ſuppoſe, continues he, had the Author 
known, or once miſdoubted the ſequel, inſtead of De 
non temerandis Eccleſiis, he would have put another title, 
De non temerandis Scriptis alienis; wherefore I have, in 
the right as well of the Author as of myſelf, to whom 
the right of the ſole printing belonged, cauſed it to be 
rinted (17). As Our Author omits no opportunity 
doing honour to his Countryman Lord Chief Juſtice 
Coke, ſo in this tract [page 98. Edit. Ox. 1668.] he 
inſerts a paſſage from the ſecond part of his reports (15), 
where that Great Lawyer obſerves, that it is recorded in 
hiſtory, that there were, amongſt others, two grievous 
rſecutions; the one under Diocleſian, the other under 
ulian named the Apeffara; for it is recorded, that the 
one of them (19) intending to have rooted out all Pro- 
ſeſſors and Preachers of the Word of God, occidit omnes 
preſbyterot. But, this notwithſtanding, religion flouriſhed, 
for ſanguis Martyrum eſt ſemen Eccleſiæ, the blood of the 
Martyrs is the ſeed of the Church, and this was a cruel 
and grievous perſecution. But the perſecution under the 
other (20) was more grievous and dangerous, quia, as 
the hiſtory ſaith, ip occidit 4 he deſtroyed 
the very order of prieſthood, for he robbed the church 
and ſpoiled ſpiritual perſons of their revenues, and 
took all things from them whereof they ſhould live. 
And upon this, in a ſhort time enſued great ignorance 
of true religion and the ſervice of God, and thereby 
of Chriftian profeflion. For none will 
apply themſelves or their ſons, or any other that they 
have in 5 
long and painful ſtudy, ve in 
3 to live. The contraſt between theſe — 
Are 
Mr Warburton (21), now Biſhop of G , 
who endeavours to ſhew, that the defeat of the leſs 
violent attempts of Julian to ruin Chriſtianity was a 
more atteſtation of its divine original, than that 
of turning the blood of the Martyrs into the ſeed of the 
Church, fince the di intments that the Apoſtate 
continually met with in the purſuit of that, as he calls 
it, more artful method, threw him upon the daring 
and def} attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, which gave occaſion to the moſt remarkable mi- 
. 


(15) From hie 
own Edition of 
Camden's Bri- 
tannia, p. 724, 
and - Edit, 1722. 
p. 343. 


(16) That to 
Oxtord is dated 
from Windſor, 
the 10th of July, 
1603. 


(17) The Scotch 
man made it his 
pretence, that he 
did it purely to 
encourage Sir 
Henry to print 
his larger work. 


(18) L'Eveſque 
de Winchefter's 
caſe, fol. 44. b. 


(19) Diocleſian. 
See Euſeb. Eccl. 
Hift. lib. 7. cap. 
3. and Nicepho- 
rus, lib. 7. cap. 3. 


(20) Julian. See 
Theod. Hiſt. lib. 
3. cap. 6. and 
Niceph. lib. 10. 
cap. 5. 


(21) In a treatiſe 
intituled Julian z 
or A Diſcourſe 
concerning the 
Earthquake and 
fiery Eruption 
which defeated 
that Emperor's 
attempt to re- 
duild the Temple 
of Jeruſalem. 


8 5 » 
a * — > WE 


S P E L M A N. 
ACE ” . . * 4 6 


to Mr Richard Carew, whai had en 


treatiſe [ P]; and a Latin Epiſtle 


go <4. .* 
» - * 


expreſſed his difuisfadon 


at ſome particulars in that piece [Q ]. And it was either this or the next Year that, in the pro- 


ſecution of the ſame ſubject, he ſtruck a 


that Temple in the defence of the Chriſtian reli 
However, in juſtice to this writer it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that as he declares he has taken more pains 
than any writer had before him to prove Julian's defeat 
to be a miracle, ſo he acknowledges it was not the 


general opinion, We gladly alſo take this firſt — | 


tunity of doing another piece of Jultice to this Bi 
by declaring, that ſince the letter at the end af Dr 
Joſeph Smith's Article was printed off, where it is 
ſaid, that his Lordſhip [then Mr Warburton] was intro- 
duced by the Biſhop of Saliſbury to Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, we have been ſince ſhewn a paſſage in his Lord- 
ſhip's preface to his edition of Shakeſpeare, where he 
aſſerts that Sir Thomas was introduced to him as a 
Critic, which, if we had then known, ſhould have 
en inſerted as a marginal note to the aforeſaid letter 
of Sir Thomas Hanmer. However, the difference 
between them may be eaſily adjuſted. We need ouly 
ſuppoſe (what is highly probable) that the ceremonial 
was conduQed by the Biſhop of Saliſbury with ſuch a 
reſpectful addreſs to both, that each might well enough 

look upon the introduction to be made to himſelf. 

[] He wrote an Apology for this treatiſe.] This was 
wrote in anſwer to ſome reflections upon his book De 
non temerandis Ecclaſtis by an unknown Author, who had 
called upon Sir Henry for a further explanation and 
defence of his opinion concerning the right to the ſet 
portion or quantum of Tythes, as alſo with reſpect to 
ſuch Parſonages as have Vicarages well endowed. Both 
thoſe articles Sir Henry excuſes himſelf from entering 
into at preſent. Though he had declared in the E 
logue to that work, that he then deſigned to ſhew his 
mind further, pany av" on theſe two paſſages, hav- 
ing already ſpoke to both of them in his larger work 
of Tythes, to which he had referred in an advertiſe- 
ment before this De non temerandis Ecclefiis, In the 
Appendix to the ſecond edition of which book, written 
about the ſame year with this Apology, he obſerves 
that the argument had many adverſaries, not only of 
* the Laity, but of the Churchmen themſelves. All 
* were not pleaſed with this form of maintenance, others 
not ſatished how it is due. Some take Scripture in 
one ſenſe, ſome in another. Thus he that cometh 
upon the ſtage is the object and ſubject of every 
man's opinion. To ſatisfy all I labour not, ſays he, 
but to the worthier ſort I would what I could. 
To theſe latter fort, ſome of whom had objected to 
« his application of the 12th verſe of the 83d Pfalm 
only to the ſanctiſied things of the Jews, which th 
6 — ſpoken of all the houſes and cities in 2 
* he had given his reaſon er ſidei at facti, which uſe 
* it had fatisfied them, he printed it in this Appendix.” 
The Author, to whom the Apology now under conſi- 
deration is directed, was, it ſeems, diſpleaſed with 
him for paying ſo much reſpect to Churches, and par- 
ticularly for applying the word Ecclefia to a material 
Church, urg;*g that the term belongs to an aſſembly 
or con ym : this . Pn — in 
his Glaſſary, under the article Ecc ucing ſome 
ads the uſe of that word in ancient Authors, to 
defend his acceptation of it. 

48; A Latin Epiſtle to Mr Carew.) That Gentleman 
had obj 


ected to Sir Henry's arguments againſt Impro- 
riations, that the Cl themſelves ¶ in the — 
ad conſented to it 9 7 ng the Act of the 27th year 
Henry VIII; to which he anſwers in this Epiſtle, that 
in the firſt place he could not but agree with Baronius, 
who in his anſwer to Cardinal Aſcham, had main- 
tained, that the Church had no power to ordain any 


thing againſt itſelf, Ecclefram nibil poſſe in /e flatuere h. e. 


in ſuam perniciem cum Baronio Aſcamo Cardinali re/pondente 
in ſententiam iniero. However, he endeavoured to 


that it was his opinion the Biſhops did not tin 
that Act to the taking m_ of parochial 
which was not the intent of the Act. Mibi autem vi- 


detur cum de abolendis eriis cogitaret Senatus ille 
Canſultus (an. 27 Henrici Ofavi) nibil etiam tunc in 
animo habuiſſe de tollendis parochianis decimis pradiifoe, 
fed de his tantum egiſe, que ipfis canobiis inherebant. 
Et fi quis id in corms er farni, latuifſe hoc opinor ſanttos 
Patres, qui Concilio aderant. In illo enim Adu ne verbum 
guidem de parochianis decimis, nec de Ecclefiis pradiifee 
parochialibus, ſed nec de ipfis quas wocant appropriatis. 


Circle in the map of Norfolk R]. with 
850 | a view 


tarius, referinique omni 'demoliri et vi eripi, « Furif- 
_ FO N 
E redigeretur : Partit demum i 
8 
corroboraretar legibus. 


NI He firuth a remarkable Circle in the Norfolk. 
rab in the eighth ter of his Hoes of fan 
lege, where he tells. us he deſcribed with a pair of 
compaſſes, in the map of Norfolk, a circle of twelve 
miles in the ſemidiamiter, according to the ſcale of the 

placing the center about the chief ſeat of the 
Yelvertons. Within this circle and the borders of it 
were incloſed the manſion-houſes of about twenty-four 
families of gentlemen, and the fite of as many mo- 
naſteries, all ſtanding together at the time of the diſſo- 
lution. He then obſerved, that the gentlemen's ſeats 
continued at that day in their own families and 
names. But the monaſteries had flung out their owners, 
with their names and families (all of them fave two) 
thrice at leaſt, and ſome of them four, five, or fix 
times, not only by failure of iſſue or ordinary ſale, but 
very often by grievous accidents and misfortunes. He 
ed yet » that though the ſeats of theſs 
monaſteries were in the fatteſt and choiceſt places of 
all that part of the country (for our anceſtors, ſays he, 
like Abel, offered the beſt unto God,) yet it hath not 
happened, any of them, to my knowledge, or 
8 this country, hath been the permanent 
itation of any family of note; but, like deſolate 
places, left to Farmers and Huſbandmen. No 
man almoſt adventuring to build or dwell upon them, 
for dread of infelicity that purſueth them. ong the 
Abbies contained in this remarkable circle, are thoſe 
of Blackborough and Wrongey, the leaſe of which was 
purchaſed by Sir Henry, and it is not improbable that 
8 e occaſion to this his ſo uncommon a curio- 
ty. What makes it ſtill more credible is, that about the 
time of drawing it, there ſeems to have been a heari 
of his cauſe before my Lord Chancellor. For after 
Wrenham had exhibited a bill againſt him, as is men- 


under them. This explains an expreſſion of Sir Henry, 
I Epiſtle to Mr Carew, written in 1615, Ot 
defiderio captus L ondinum weni pace vero mibi widebar ex- 
2 turus, qua Muſarum limina ex veto de- 


Dabit Deus his quos finem. Here he alludes to the 
trary decrees of Lord Chancellor Egerton ; by 
* : 
leaſe, -which laſt. Yet 
his e 

For i 


verſeth the former decree, and decreed it back agai 


to Sir Edward Fiſher; and by another decree gi to 
him Sir Henry Spelman's leaſe, without calling or hear- 
ing Sir Henry. This, it muſt be owned, was - 


ly unlucky, to loſe his leaſe in conſequence of a 

made in favour of it. But the matter did not end here: 
Wrenham complaineth in a petition to King James, and 
taxeth the Lord Chancellor Bacon with corruption and 
injuſtice. The King himſelf peruſeth all the ings, 
and 1 the Bacon's decree; and Wrenham 
is ed for his ſcandal to loſe his ears in the pillory, 
&c. A parliament followeth in the nineteenth year of 


i ; both Wrenham and Sir Henry Spelman 
22 there. It is found 288 


Chancellor Bacon had, for theſe decrees, of Sir Edward 
Fiſher a ſuit of hangings of eighty- nine pounds. The 


for 


that he could not be effectually reinſtated e 
conſecration (n) [S]. All this while he continued in the eager purſuit 
into the foundation of our laws. The chief dif 


inſtances, and, by comparing the ſeveral 


able to gi 


a tolerable conjecture of the true 
conſiderable collection of this kind, and obſerved how 


it on the 1 wherein 
d Act, 


_ of a. 
is Inqui 

2 — 
the vaſt number of obſolete words which were hard to be underſtood, and yet are ſo im- 
tant, that the drift and 
went forward, and whenever he met with any ſuch 


imates, 
new 


order, with a diſtinct reference to the place, till by degrees he had collected a variety of ins 8 


After he had made a 
by this means the reading of the old 


gnification of it. 


hiſtorians became day more eaſy, he began to digeſt his materials, and from the ſeveral 
quotations to draw a j of the ſtrift acceptation of each word in the reſpective ages 
when it was uſed. But, th a number of inſtances gave him good ſatisfaction as to the 


words or terms, yet, finding 


many of our laws ſince the conqueſt were taken from the 


conſtitutions of the Saxons, and that many obſolete terms in our Latin hiſtorians are 


by whom the other differences are at laſt compounded, 
and the grand leaſe divided into many . Wren- 
ham, that raiſed this tempeſt, is never the richer 
it, but liveth a Projector. Sir Edward Fiſher, of 8000 l. 
(as Bedon, his ſervant, proteſteth) ſpent in the ſuit, 
is conſumed, and not to be ſeen of man. Sir 
Henry Spelman, a great Loſer, and not beholden to 
Fortune; yet happy in this, that he is out of the 
briars; but eſpecially in this, that he hereby firſt 
diſcerned the infelicity of conſecrated 
[ISI An Anſwer to the Apology for Abbot.) Our Au- 
thor's zeal for the ſacred honour of the Church flames 
out no where with ſo much warmth, as in this piece. 
He aces ſeveral canons which 1 ns 
hunting to the cl „and particular ly the of the 
— 2 (ufed by the Archbiſhop in this action,) that 
« deadly engine, ſays he, which imagineth miſchief as 
* a law, whoſe force a man cannot mitigate, as in other 
© weapons, and is y numbered _ the inftru- 
* ments of war, and therefore by a multitude of canons 
© prohibited to clergymen.” He obſerves, likewiſe, that 
the uſe of this engine has not the advantage of exerciſe 
common to all others, fince limb and feature in 
the body, even the eye itſelf, the minuteſt of all 
others, is kept abſolutely without any motion at all. 
He likewiſe takes notice, that Archbiſhop Abbot muſt 
needs have been very unſkilful in handling the croſs- 
bow, otherwiſe this misfortune could not have happen- 
ed to him, as appeared by the fituation of Hawkins 
with reſpe& to Nite, and the deer ; which he takes to 
be an 8 circumſtance in the offence. The 
A aving alledged the Charta de Forefta in the 
Archbiſhop's favour, our Author tartly, in his 
Reply, obſerves, that the Charta de Forefla is Clero 
lac ile nomen; for the firſt breach that ever was 
made on the freedom of men, and which 
gave paſſage to all that followed, aroſe from the oc- 
caſion of Clergymen's hunting in Foreſts, which 
Henry II, greatly diſcontented with, never reſted till, 
t 4 the Pope's Legate, Hugo Petreleonis, he 
ined a law, in the twenty-firſt year of his reign, 
ann. 1157, to convene them before ſecular Judges, and 
there to puniſh them. The ſtatute of Ri II. had 
been likewiſe alledged by the Apologiſt, which only 
_ forbids not of 101. per ann. from 
keeping a greyhound, and thence concludes, that 
Clergymen of that worth are not excluded, and con- 
ſequently may legally hunt, at leaft, with hounds. 
In conſequence of this ar t, Sir Henry diſtin- 


legal ability, wherein he is a Layman, and liberty 

to contract; 3. his tem dignity, wherein he is a 

Baron and Peer, and heir wi . Hence 
porti 


it appears what portion the Church had in the Biſhops, 
what the Commonwealth, and what the King. When 
the King granted temporal 


2 of Rocheſter, at his death, was to render the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury his kennel of hounds as a 
mortuary, whereof, as he was credibly informed, the 
law taketh notice for the King /ede wacante under the 
name of muta canm, or mulciura. For the Record, 
ſays King Harry, that relateth, &c, I muſt, fays Sir 

enry (as it is in the law,) demand oyer of the record, 
we ſhall otherwiſe ſpend many words in vain : but that 
dogs ſhould be given for a mortuary, is againſt all 
likelihood ; for a mortuary is an offering given by him 
that dieth unto the Church, in recompence of his 
tythes ten; and it is a plain text, Deut. xxviii. 
18. Non offeres mercedem uli nec pretium canis in 
domo Domini. But if there be no other words to fig- 
nify a kennel of hounds, than muta canum and mulfura, 
the expoſition may be doubtful, though it comes really 
near it. Frederic Il, Emperor, in the prologue to his 
ſecond book De wenatione, ſpeaking of a hawk's mue, 
ſays, Domicula que dicitur muta, following the Italian 
vulgar, which cometh a mutande, becauſe the hawk 
Sock then change her coat (21); and for the affinicy 
between dogs and hawks, it may be zalazgirixs;, 
transferred to a dog-kennel. But all that may have dogs, 
may not uſe them ; as I may have a coat of cloth of 

Id, but not wear it, notwithſtanding the ſtatute of 
ry parel. Beſides, religious perſons were in ancient 
times driven to keep dog-kennels for the King's hounds. 
For Rad. Niger in Ann.—faith, that King Henry II. 
Abbates Hi & canum Cuftodes fecit. Laſtly, 
whereas the Apologiſt would juſtify the Archbiſhop 
from the practice of his Predeceſſors, eſpecially Cran- 
mer and Whitgift, and more particularly the — of 
— _ ſays he, killed twenty bucks in Lord Cob- 

's near Canterbury, in one Journey, uſin 

wake , — or his bow at bl pleaſure, * 
though he never ſhot well. Sir Henry very alertly 
replies, that this argument only proves the offence to 
be grown inveterate, and God had now ſent 
this misfortune to remind them of it. After all, he 
concludes, that the caſe of that reverend and moſt 
worthy n deſerved commiſeration and moſt tender 
handling, for who can prevent ſuch unexpected ca- 
ſualties? Yet may the conſequence prove ſo mif- 
chievous, both to himſelf, and thoſe that are to receive 
their conſecration from him, as of neceſſity it muſt be 
carefully lookt into, and ided for. And becauſe, 
ſays he, we are fallen into a caſe, wherein perhaps 
ſome I conſecration may be uired, I 
will relate two which I have met with. firſt is 
of Eadmer, a monk of Can in the time of 


Henry I, who being elected to be Biſhop of St Andrew's 
in Scotland, then in the dioceſe of York, was conſecrated 
taking the Staff from the Altar, which had been 
and William Wallafton, the 


This is in 


Reliquiz Spel- 


mannianæ by Mr 


Gibſon, who has 


alſo inſerted 
meaning of the whole ſentence _— upon them. However 
word, he ſet it down in its 


ing of Hawkins 


where the ſame word occurred, he was rn. 


(21) Sir H 
refers to — 
paſſage under 
the words Muta 
Canem in his 


Gloſſary, 


* In angB 1095. 


6 Among the 
friends who en- 
couraged him, on 
ſeeing this ſpeci- 
men, he men- 
tions Biſhop Wal- 
liams, Johannem 
Lincolnienſem 
antiſtitem, Mag- 
ni tum Sigilli 
Cuſtodem, Pref. 
ad Archzolog. 
and this Biſhop 
was made Lord 
Keeper of the 
great ſeal in 
1621. 


(? ) Anſwer to 
etit's Jani An- 
glorum facies 
nova, by Dr. 


Brady, p. 229- 


(22) In his Life 
of our Author, 
ubi ſugra.. 


of it in compiling 
his Saxon Dictio- 
nary. 

(24) In bis De- 
ſcription of 
Cornwall. 


"> 
© 
— 

= : 

- - 


of Saxdn original, he 


to be learned at that time without 
age upon the ſubject of a ] 


on with his undertaking, 


ment, he printed one or two ſheets by way of 
he communicated to his friends to have their opinion of his deſign. 
in it by the moſt learned perſons of that 7 at home, by 

| bert Cotton, and Mr Selden; abroad, Pei- 
reſkins, Rigaltius, Salmaſius, and others. He was likewiſe aſſiſted in it 
and Lydia at home; and _— by __— 


Biſhop Williams, then Lord Keeper, Sir 


he er acknowledges. 
Neis, 


; a C N oy © 
S PE L M A N 
1 1 Fr . & of 4” 

that language; at leaſt he was certain, . 5 

to a clearer interpretation of many obſcure paſſages, 

work, to deliver his opinion with greater 12 | 
great difficulty ; 

which few peop 

the taſk, and made himſelf a tolerable maſter of it. 


collections, and acquired a good knowled 
. Bur his modeſty not ſuffering him to rely upon his own ju 4 


encouragements he prepare 


G as 2. 
* 


Ra n for wut of ding 
—_ it auf? needs lead hi 

and him, throughout the whote 
and certainty. This language was not 
ale afliftance was to de expected in that 
le regarded I]) However he ſet abour 


nd thus, after he had made large 
of the Saxon tongue, he reſolved to 


ſpecimen about the 1621 (oN 
ad he was encou 


r Camden, Archbiſhop Uher, 


by Cowel, Skene, 
Meurſfius, and Lindenbrogim; whoſe favours 
part of it for the 


and offered it to Mr. Bill the King's Printer. He was very moderate in his demands, 


deſiri 


only five pounds in conſideration of his labour, and that ſum too to be paid him 


in books: but the Bookſeller refuſing to give that ſmall rate for oy „he ventured to 


print part of it, to the end of the letter 2 at his own charge (p). . 
1626, under the title of Archeologus, &c. [U]. 


2 he publifhed in 
In 1627, he compiled a hiſtory of the 


civil affairs of the kingdom from the conqueſt to Magna Charta, taken from our beſt hiſto- 
rians, and generally ſet down in their own words [V]; and the following year he was very 
active 


Few people then regarded the Saxon Language. 
Ti lien of London tells us (22), that Sir Henry 
neither the directions of grammar or dictionary. as we, 


ſays he, at this day are accommodated with, both 


very accurate in their kinds. By which he muſt mean, 
that Sir Henry had not ſo good helps in this kind, as 
were to be had at the time of writing his Life by Mr 
Gibſon. For it is certain, and could not but be well 
known to that writer, who was ſo great a proficient 
in the Saxon language, that ſomething of this kind 
had been wrote in Sir Henry's time, as particularly a 
Vocabularium Saxonicum, or A Saxon Dictionary, 
by Laurence Nowel (23), and could have hardly ei- 
caped the diligence with which Sir Henry applied to this 
Study. For though this manuſcript, which was written 
in 1567, lay in private hands in the time of Sir Henry 
Spelman, yet the author, Mr Nowel, muſt have come 
to his knowledge, as he was Tutor to the famous 
William Lambard in the Saxon language, and parti- 
cularly becauſe Mr Camden (24), our Author's old 
naintance, in his Britammia, the laſt edition of which 
by himſelf was publiſhed in 1607, mentions this Lau- 
rence Nowel, and ſays, that he was a man of 
note for his ſingular learning, and was the firſt in our 
age that brought into nſe again and revived the lan- 
age of our Anceſtors, the Saxon, which through 
Jiu lay forlorn and buried in oblivion. It is true, it 
ts not hence certain that this manuſcript did ever come 
w the knowledge of Sir Henry Spelman ; neither, L 
„ did Mr Gibſon mean to take upon him to 


aſſert, it did not, notwithſtanding his words ſeem to 


imply ſe much; and for that reaſon it is, that the 
above ftrifture is made upon them, to prevent the 
Reader of them from being led thereby into too hafty 
a concluſion. The remark which Mr Gibſon makes 
afterwards, mos. & — he, Sir * never 

conquered it n ae], may un- 
. be —, upon, . cloſed with a 
very pertinent and juſt obſervation, that yet under fo 


many great inoonveniencies, it is a greater wonder, that 


(25) This dedi- 
cation 
omitted in the 


Author's mo- 


— map 07 


he attained fo a knowledge in it, than that be 
did not make himſelf abſolute maſter of it. 


He /hed under the title of Arche In 
. — 2 vs 


of his chuſing this title rather than — — 
-monly call it: a gloſſary, ſtrictiy ing, being no 
„ ation of words, - eas. Fra 
treats more cially of thangs, and contains entire 


diſſertatiom ſeveral heads. Before 
his edition is the following remarkable dedication : 
* Deo, Ecclefie, Literarum Reipublice 
proteflatione de addendo, retrabendo, corrigends, poliendd, 
Prout opus fuerit, et conſultius widedtrur, 
Deo clementiſſime annuente 
HENRICUS SPELMANNUS 
Omni Jupplex humilitate, D. PD. (25). 
Mr Gibſon tells us why Sir Henry went no farther than 
the letter L, is not known, nor, ſays he, has Sir Henry 
ſo much as hinted the cauſe of it, either in his Preface, or 
e 


in any part of his works, as we know of. M. du Freſne, 
who very much laments that he did not publiſh the ſecond 
t himſelf, fancies that his defign of publiſhing the 
ngliſh Councils, might be the occaſion of his break- 
ing off in the middle of his Gloſſary ; and it has been 


med by others, that he ſtopt at the letter M, be- 
cauſe he had ſaid ſomething under Magna Charta and 


n to ſpeak freely 
King, or the liberty of the lubjet, bach 
which would, upon many occaſions, fall ia his way. 
Yet after all, true reaſon why Sir Henry weat ne 
further in the impreſſion, was very plainly biated by 
him (though not in any of his works) to Sir William 
Dugdale afterwards, who about the year 1637 ac- 
uainted him, that many learned men were very de- 
rous to fee the ſecond part publiſhed, and requeſted of 
him to gratify the world with the work intire. U 
which Sir Henry ſhewed him the ſecond as alſo 
the improvements which he had made in the fit, 
which was intecleaved with blank leaves, wherein he 
had added and altered much, as alſo in the ſecond 

in manuſcript; but withal told him the diſcourage- 
ments he had met with in publiſking the firſt part, 
— the text; and indeed ſo little was the 
work regarded at its firſt coming out, as the printer 
Bill had rightly preſaged, Gon 2 years after, 
the greateſt part of the impreſſion remained unfold, 
till ia the year 1637 two bookſellers, viz. Stephens 
and Meredith, took it off his hands. Upon his death 
all his papers came inte the hands of his eldeſt fon, 
Sir John Spelman, à geatleman who had ſufficient. abi- 
lities to complete what his father had begun, if death 
had not prevented him. After the reſtoration of King 


Hyde iaquired of Sir William D 
part of the G/afary 
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concinnatum. E BY Hor. Spelman, cala Ann. 


Dem. 1627, of Sir John Bramſton 
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7x, 1649. Many of theſe inſtruments ge printed 
in the ſecond volume of. the Councils, and it has been 
ſince printed by Dr David Wilkins, at the end of his 
edirion of the Saxon Eaws. © — 


occaſion to it, was this. A complaint was ond {ny 
fore the Commiſſioners, of a Churchman, fince de- 
ceaſed, and his Clerk, that came together to the houſe 
of 4 perſon in their pariſh, then newly dead, 


4 

| 

: 
dy 
i 
Is LFI 


them; n 


15 


abatement more than 104. in the Clerk's ſhare 
id them thereupon 131. 103. We here fee ſev 
Fach corrupt practices of the in thoſe times i 
extorting their fees, which our Author has not | 
to cenſure very ſeverely. He ſhews, from the Canon- 
law, that the Clergy no claim to any money, ei- 
ther for the grave, or for the office of burial. For 
this he alledges ſeven different Councils, where it is 
declared, 1. To be a vice, and a vice of Covetouſ- 
neſs ; a bad cuſtom that may be ſaid to be moſt irreli- 
ious, 45 a ſelling of the Church; a cauſe of Joy to 
de Parſon when men die, a reaping af commodity out 
of the carcaſſes of the dead, and the ſorrow of the 
living. 2. A diſcourteſy to the dead by him that muſt 
die, a felling of earth by him that is earth, a ſelling 
of that is none of his own, a ſelling of what was 
given freely to give freely, a denying of burial, 
3. A thing too horrible, that brin portion of 
Gehazi upon the offender, that is, the brand of Si- 
mony, as the Gloſſary expounds it ; a Curſe, an un- 
cleanneſs, and cauſe of ſeparation from common So- 
ciety. And, laſtly, as maladies are the moſt pri 
vous and contagious that pag oy ſo in 
Councils the Fathers conclude this to be ſo much the 
more gri by how much the longer it hath con- 
tinued, and declare it to be abolknde conſurtudinis per- 
werſitas, the perverſity of a cuſtom that muſt be abo- 
liſhed. He proceeds to give the fum of their cen- 
ſure, which is, 1. That ing be exacted, or re- 
quired for any fepulture; which words the Gl 
declares to comprehend the ground or place of burial, 
and the miniſtry of the Prieſt or Parſon about the ſame: 
and in ſome of the Councils it is particularly fo ex- 
2. That all cuftoms for ſuch taking, are evil, 
impious, and void. 3. That the offence in taking is 
Simony. 4. That the cognizance thereof belongerh to 
the Biſhop of the place. 5, That gifts of piety for 
the uſe of the Curch may notwithitanding be taken. 
6. That none ſhall be buried in the body of the Church. 
He diſtinguiſhes ground into three kinds, 1. Locus purns, 
ſecular graund, never uſed in burial, for which a fee 
may be taken; 2. Locus religioſuw, when once any 
corpſe has been buried in it, after which, by the Ca- 
nons, nothing may be taken for burial. Some ſuch 
flaces, ſays he, I 1 
to C yards for enlarging thereof: and ſome 
them, for which the Owners do take a yearly rent of 
the pariſh that uſeth it, let it unto them to fow dead 
men's carcaſſes in, as they were to ſow corn, and as 
though the carcaſſes would grow, like the Fable of 
Cadmu, and bring them a to the rent with : 
this the Canons do merely id, as doth alfo the 
Civil law and law of humanity, the Fathers, the Councils 
and St Jerome, in the cafe of Arn. For my own 
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erer 
hirer can make no kind 

is that which is ſetelod by 

urches and 

Sur and 
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enen of eraddeck fees; upon | 
Arial fees (XY; He had been appointed, by the r 


ppoſe are about this city, 121 


by the 
to 
could the executors compound with them th 
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the Pasen for the duty of burial in the Church, when 
hingſelf doch it not, but his Curate, who for his pains, 


we are certainly 
grandmother hath left 
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which occafion he wrote his 


ground, 28. 8d. To . 
AUG 6 $2. i te oe 


To che Parson, c. 68. 8d. 
the Parſon, 26s. 8 d. and the 


iſh I find 6s. $4. to 


as. beſides other, 10 8. for a 


ongh ER. none, Upon this Sir Henry 


The grave is the only inheritance that 
born to, the imhentance which our 
to deſcend to us 1 ronny 

ang- 


among all her children; ſhall one enter and 
ther out, and _ — 5 ya 


dizate, as they fay in the Feu 


tenure baſe, like a Copy-hold, ad woluntatem Domini, 
or not rather noble by frank -almoigne, free from all 


al Law, ar fro ingreſſu 


„ as we now ſay in the Common Law ? Is our 


payments and ſervices? And how do the dead reſt from 
their labours, if they be taxed with payments ? —_ 185 
they to their grave in peace, if they pay their 

? laborat r alioo qui debito texetur ; and his 
peace is not worth thanks, if he muſt pay for it; he 


peace 


th 
E peace 


for his peace, if he payeth for the place where 
cannot otherwiſe * had; he payeth for his 


reſt, if he may not enjoy it without payment; he 
payeth for his inheritance, if he cannot enter into it 
without paying a fine pro ingrefſu, his inheritance ſettled 

him by the great charter, terram dadie e 


upon 


num, à roy 
diſtributed 
this but the 


gif, ut as it is uſed, male collocatum, ill 


poor man, alas ! hath nothing of all 


grave, and may not now have that, unleſs 


he pay for it. Well, to whom ſhould he pay? reafon 


anſwers, if to 


Church freely for prayer, the Churchyard 


any, to the Owners of the land ; true, 
but the Owner of the ſoil was the founder of the 


Church, and he, out of piety and charity, gu the 
ree 


ly for 


burial, abu allo tenemento, without or rent, any fer- 


vice, any refervation ; nor could he if 
offary done otherwiſe, for the Canons would not ſuffer him; 


e would have 


not, though he were the abſolute Owner, yet if he had 


reſerved but a 


times 
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grave 
hind, 
pulling down 
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corn out of a grave, it had been 
not only void, 9893 A pepper-corn ? what 
talk we of a pepper-corn ? no ground in the — 
is now ſold fo dear as a e, that poor little Cabinet, 
that is not commonly above fix feet long, and a foot 
and a half in breadth, where is no room to ſtir either 
hand or foot, and the roof (as St Bernard fays) laid fo 
low, as it toucheth the noſe: this filly cabinet is 
ſometimes in the Churchyard Told to the prieftman for 
16d. fometimes for 23. 8 d. ſometimes 3s. fome- 

68. In the Church it is at 10s. 205, , ved 
41.-51. yea 1ol. ; and yet the purchaſer has no aſſu- 
rance of it, but is conſtrained to hold ad wolantatem 


7, or is a tenant for ſeven or ten years, within 

which term, he is ſometimes caſt out, and another pur 

into his room ; no writ of gecit infra terminum 

for him. Shall I tell What I was aſhamed to hear. 

on let to farm at 205. 2 year, 
id 


3 


the monument, if he were not fati 
was ſo far from him, as he ſpared not to de- 


another had paid 40 l. for one grave in 


ſu 


afterwards 


tion of Biſhop ( 
and their power extended to all the 
he gave his conſtant atrendance for 
the Government was fo ſenſible 
Majeſty's writ of Pri ſente 
recompence (for ſo occaſional remembrance, till they 
ſhould have an . of doing ſomething for him, that might be a 
conſideration for his diligence in that and other public affairs. In reality, thi 
obliged him to neglect his own private affairs, great prejudice of his 
eldeſt Son, Sir Fobn Spelman, ted to the Privy Council, how much his Father's eftate 
had ſuffered by it, appealing, for a proof of his great pains therein, to the knowledge of 
ſeveral of their Lordſhips, to the Journals of that commiſſion, and to his papers and col- 
(+) Gibſon's life lections relating to the ſame (r). In the mean time Sir Henry ſpared no pains in ing on 
SD and improving his Gloſſary; and before that work was quite finiſhed he entered * 
which was The Hiftory of the Engliſh Councils. To this he was particularly encouraged by 
Dr George Abbot and Dr William Laud, ſucceſſively Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and above 
all by the moſt learned Primate of Armagh, Archbiſhop Uſer. He was likewiſe much 
incited in this deſign by what he had heard from Dr Matthew Wren, firſt Biſhop 
of Norwich, and afterwards of Ely, who told him, that Dr Andrews, the then late 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, had been reflefting with concern upon the diligence of the 
Germans, French, Italians, and other nations, in publiſhing the hiſtories and decrees of 
their reſpective ſynods, whilſt the Engliſh, who had greater plenty of evidences, both in 
Eccleſiaſtical and Civil affairs, than any of their neighbours, had not ſo much as attem 
any thing of that Kind. Upon this occaſion he deſired Dr Mren, that, for the honour of 
our religion and the ſervice of our nation, he would tink of ſuch an undertaking; and, 
leſt ic ſhould you over tedious for any ſingle hand, to engage a competent number 
of perſons of ſufficient Learning and Judgment to aſſiſt in the work. That thereupon he 
Dr Wren] promiſed to conſider of it; and had proceeded in it, but that the Biſhop excuſed 
im, upon an aſſurance that Sir Henry Spelman was en in the ſame deſign. Sir Henry, 
having been told this by the Biſhop of Norwich, did with 


_ great modeſty expreſs his 
concern at taking the work out of much abler hands: 


but, ſince it had ha ed ſo, he 
did not any longer T it as a matter of choice whether he ſhould go forward or no, 
but thought himſelf bo 


juſtice to make the beſt ſatisfaction he was able, for depriving 


in) 
the Church of the joint labours of ſo many learned men (s). As ſoon as he had di 


the materials into ſome form, he communicated the manuſcript to Archbiſhop Abbot a little 
before the death of that Prelate [7], who earneſtly deſired him to prepare the work for the 


this 
family; and 


another, the money of the burial ſhall be due to his 
own you Church, whereas the ſenſe is: It is juſt 
that the ſoul-ſhot, or money given for praying for the 
ſoul, be always paid at the opening of the grave, and 
if the corpſe be buried elſewhere than in its own pariſh, 
let the ſoul-ſhot be paid to the Church to which it 
ongeth. Hence it appears how this grave ſilver, 
or money for graves, ap to be taken. It was firſt 
ven r for ſouls, and ſuch like; but that be- 
bh aboliſhed, and given to the King, the Parſon, it 
ſeemeth, taketh it for the ve: and to fay what I 
think, do now take that which was given for praying 
for the ſoul, under their fee for their office of burying 
the corpſe, and thoſe for the grave beſides; for they 
take them both. After all, he aſſerts the Parſon's right 
to a fee in the following words. Somewhat, ſays he, 
doubtleſs, may be due to the Parſon upon 
the dead ; for why elſe ſhould the Canons provide, that 
the bodies of thoſe which die be not carried to burial 
out of their pariſhes, leſt the Prieſt ſhould thereby 


the burial of 


not mentioning the original, and ſo it behoveth him to 
do, leſt the King be intitled to it by the ſtatute of ſu- 
perſtitious uſes. But I ay no more. It hath fallen 
upon me to be an unworthy member of that moſt noble 
and moſt gracious commiſſion of exatied frer and inno- 
wated offices, and thereby to have notice by certificate 
of divers Perſons of worth, and chief Pariſhioners 
of the greateſt pariſhes in London; yet none of them 
hitherto, to my remembrance, hath made any ſuch 
claim, nor know I how they ſhould approve it, if they 
did. It is hatched of late within this city of London 
againſt the Canons of the Church. Upon the whole 
it is obſervable, that Sir Henry at laſt comes to this 
cone luſion ; that they may take this money as a cuſtom 
to be given for the uſe of the Church, and that is the 
n which it ſtands at this day. 

little before that Prelate's death.) To the firſt 

ume of the Councils is prefixed, the following at- 
teſtation. Atreflatio Cl. Viri Edm. Scot Eg. Aurat Rev. 
in Chriſto Patris Dom. Gulielmi nunc Archiepi/c. Cant. 


7: 


CI. Vir D. 


loſe what is due unto him; and the Canon A" 
cum approves of y and laudable cuſtoms, theſe are 
not nhally » but according as devotion hath be- 
tten them in any pariſh. My drift is only to ſhew, 
| they muſt not be thoſe now in uſe, to take 
for the grave, or office of burial ; for thoſe cannot be 
faid to be godly and laudable cuſtoms, ſince ſo many 
Canons have declared them to be vicious, impi 
injurious, irreligious, too too horrible, and the more 
ievous by their longer cuſtom and continuance, 
1 annulleth them by expreſs 
| how ancient and how general ſoever they be; 
cuſtoms are due, ſuch as this, that for 


Sene/challi Domeffici. Memini me adfuiſſe, | an a 

Hen. Spelman. Eques Aurat. (28) duos libros manuſeriptos (28 * 
D. Georgio Abbot aper Cant. Archep. wolvendos obtu- — "ele of 
honour was mis. 


brit, quorum titulus fuit Decreta et Conſilia Ecclefiarum 
Orbis Britannici. Maltas horas in eit legendis impendebat 
„ me audiente, 


Rev. Pater, et 
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polled of fuch a valuable te 


9779 diviſion: (1) wy — — 


the 


cm in of 


10 his own time 


had 
hing in 1639 [Z], about two 


ſhewed Mr 


the ſecond part, 
but withal to 


him the diſc 


Conqueror in 1066; (2) From the Norman 

— 2 —— n 
en 

; and the firſt volume, 22 


ments he had met with in 


40 the caſting off the Pope's 
Church from Henry VIII. 
y declares that he 


was publiſhed by 


yay Ade de, 


years before his death, with his own annotations upon the 
mee difficult places. He had been brought, about a 


of Mr (afterwards Sir William) Dugdale, who then, at the requeſt 
informed bm, tat che fond par of his Glodry was much dere 
as alſo the im 


year or two before, into the acquaintance 


Na ſeveral learned men, 
them; whereupon he 
— be had made in che firſt; 
publiſhing that which we have 


( Our Author's . 
„by Mr. J. A. 
18 2 


already mentioned. However, Meſſrs Stephens and Meredith, two bookſellers in St Paul's babie, "hat theſes 


this purchaſe by 
a promiſe of the 


Frome gs did this year, 1677, purchaſe the remainder of the impreſſion then lying upon — — 
his hands (). In proſecuting that work | the Gloflary ey, — he went to Cambridge, in order h 
to conſult ſeveral Saxon manuſcripts in that Univerſi pecially ſome in the public Lib 


In this buſes the Principal Librarian, Mr rler Wheloc of C 


ve him all the aſſiſtance that lay in his 
Sf of Arabic, and knew fo — * kaff e 


Henry, which was of great uſe to him, 
the more ſenſible of this help, as he 


abovementioned, or elle had excuſed it. 

The orementioned conjecture is favoured by what Mr 
Wood relates (30), that it was in 1633 that Jeremy 
Stephens was joined with Sir Henry to aſſiſt in com- 

n+ the firſt volume of his Councils. 

He publiſhed the firſt volume in 1639.] The drift 

of the Author's deſign in this work is ſeen in the Dedi- 
cation, which is addreſſed to King Charles I, to whom 


he expreſſes his diſlike of the humour that then 
began to run high againf th hierarchy In oppoſition 


to which, he takes notice how much the Biſhops and 
Cl had been always honoured and eſteemed, from 
the 


foundation of * Engliſh monarchy ; by Fun, 
_— the Clergy, in the reigns 


-=ninth of whoſe 


fat with the Lay-Judges in all do courts, from 
the Kg s Council in his palace, to the Hundred- 
Courts. fe obſerves, that 2 Conqueror (who firſt 
introduced the ſlaviſh of Feudal Tenures) though 
he promiſed not to diminiſh the ecclefiaftical juriſdic- 
tion, yet the ancient immunities of the Church 
to be attainted under him and the reſt of the Norman 
race ; that Henry II. abſolutely cut the finews of it in 
the Council of Clarendon, dy enacting, among other 
2 that the Clergy ſhould anſwer ts the Court of 
g's Bench — * was done, to e _— 
35 2 tamen auſpicio, ex illo enim die 
T noftra — in — pleriſ ue — 
coercetur aligualiter res Ecclgſiæ. But chat of they were ftill 
employed in all the higheſt offices of the kingdom. 
That of them there had been ſeven Regents, and twelve 
chief Jufticiaries, at a time when that office was ſuperior 
to all others in honour and extent of On, 
holding the precedency of the "m_ ouncil, 
com ing the ſeveral ief Juſtice Form the 
King's Bench, Common on and the Chief Baron 
of Exchequer, the Maſter of the Wardrobe, and 
ſeveral branches of the Lord High Chancellor, and Trea- 
furer of England. 'That there had been of the Clergy a 
hundred and fixty Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal, eighty Lord Treaſurers, all the Keepers of the Privy 
Seal, and Maſters of the Rolls, to the twenty-fixth year of 
Henry VIII, and a great number of the rineran 
2 In the thi 
erer of the 
in C benr. Chief K Baron, Lord Steward, Chancellor 
of de ad Exchequer, Clerk of the Pri Seal, Treaſurer 
of the H d, Maſter of the W - the Puiſhe 
Barons of the 1 4 Treaſurer of Aqui 
alſo of Calais and Ir 


afterwards takes notice, that the authority of 
Sr of hd Php Fon mann wi land, not by 


virtue of the Papal Power, w uſurpations i 
the had often aſſerted liberty ; that thus 
theſe laws being — — the Roman 


were at laſt i 2 n the 2 Henry v 
ann. 25, by the 1 eget a 
Cyan Babel 2 autho- 
hitherto or too lukewarm) 
— 64 yr; he, of 'your Wa 


royal power {dom to define it as may be 
VOL. VI. No. 316. * 


very readi 


very few that were capable of doing even ſo 


and put the finiſhing hand to that affair. Aurem mibi 
wellit C 67 ; 10 defuerunt autem qui refiduos wellicare 


es aggreſſi ſunt et integram Ecclefia juriſdidtionem 


fe — ut Exceſſa cruce ( Ecciiæ ſymbolo) e Corona 


Regia, emblema ſeculi ſolum radiaret Lilium; there have 
been thoſe amongſt us, who have not ſpared to deny 
the 1 ſap ecclefiaſtical, and attempted to 
deprive rown of that Jewel, cobibuit hoc molimen 
Princeps Optima R Eliz. ann. 39, et alia-; 
preffitgue Pater A Prudentiſſimus Jacobus Rex, 
neutrum e ſororibus colnis arcam et Coronam regni fui uſ- 
tinentibus wiolari paſſus k Ar aut temerari ; florentes autem 
ambas pariter, . ambas fimul exercitio Regio weftro 
exit, uti acceper 7 or mr „ Jub quo Ita et quieſcens 
Anglicana Tage, 7. abitis tum externorum quam Indi- 
2 c 's, 2 ovat, er ovet, precor, in perpetuum, 
ia Humilis, et Sincera. In the Preface, our Author 
honeſtly tells us, that in ſuch a confuſion of thoughts 
and papers, he had omitted the accounts of ſome Sy- 


began nods, which he had ready by him ; that he had received 


obſervations from many learned perſons, after the preſs 
was gone too far, to have them inſerted ; and that, 
particularly, the learned Primate of Arma h had com- 
municated his animadverfions upon the whole volume. 
To which e the late - 
that he had ſeen amo , the re- 
marks of Salmaſius re oof prog . could not tell 
where the reſt were to be found. Out of theſe, and 
the corrections and additions that Sir Henry had made, 
he reſolved to publiſh an Appendix to this firſt Tome, 
but probably was prevented by death. However, to 
incline the reader to a favourable in tion of the 
omiſſions and im ions of his work, he defires 
him to confider, that moſt of his materials were fetched 
from manuſcripts, of which indeed there were great 
numbers, both in the univerſities, and in other parts 
of 22 — but being neglected by the generality of 
lay in great confuſion, and were in 

me nn aſclck, * to his, or any other, deſign. As it 
is, he confeſſes it would have been impoſſible r him to 
fraiſh it without the aſſiſtance of his own ſon, "and Mr 
Jeremiah Stephens. Of the firſt of theſe, we have him 
ſpeaking at large in the conclufion of this article ; but 
as to Mr Stephens, to whom our Author left the care of 
ſome of his papers, it may not be amiſs to obſerve in 
this place, that he was bred at Brazen-noſe College in 

Oxford, and had the rectory of Quinton in 1621, and 
Wotton, both in Northamp- 
King Charles, and 
Land in the Church 
of Lincol (59), for his — in the publication of 


the firſt volume of the Councils; and Sir Henry does, 


— 
42 D 


+ Copy of his 
Councils, which 


wer («). This gentleman was Profelſor like- yn 
then of the Saxon, that he could read it to Sir 


mer with 


(u) ) Wheloc's 


now almoſt fourſcore years old; and he was auen of Bede's 


in the Preface. 


of * informs us, 


(31) Wood in- 
forms us it was 
the Prebend of 
B ſwade in 
—— | 
Ath. Ox. Vol. II. 


col. 341. 


(w) Mr Wheloc 
tells us he was 
firſt recommend- 
ed to Sir Henry 


Hares me huic 
muneri commen- 
daverit. Ibid. 


(x) Mr Wheloc 
tells us it was 
firſt ſignified to 
him by the Rev. 
Mr Thorow- 


2 7 K. 
dif tk 
profits of the im- 


defire. See an 
Account of it in 
his treatiſe De 
non temerandis 
Feelefers. 


(=) Vide 
mann. 


— in Rekquiæ 
pelmannianz, 


ubi ſupra. 


3786 


by his eldeſt Son. HI 


Spel- thus, 
— opinion of thoſe learned Judges, he humbly deſires them to l 
(as) It is the ße they fall, and to hear without offence what may lead him to his conjectures, which they 


92 
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- 


much for him. - He had Nimfelf foubd the etcaſienc uſe of that language in the-whole tod 


of his ſtudies, and much lamented the 
{0 


this ſame year 
bridge [ATA], and appoi 
ſtipend of ren 

county of Norfolk, | 
were intended by him'to be ſettled in 


1679, 


lution, by order of the Lord De 
fourth point of the caſe, to be 
the Norman co ſt; and, in 


ſome other authorities, were alledged, which being conceived to have cleared the 
report. And therefore it was faid that Sir Henry 8 

miſtaken, who in his Gloſry (verbo feudum) refers the original of feuds in 

>. . . Norman conqueſt, to which their corollary (y) adds theſe words; neither is . 

01) P. 35 33. i Hure of Sir Henry Spelman ſufficient to take away the 


it was followed in the 


by way of Voucher, made an A 


that he did not then know one man in the world who 
he ſettled a Saxon Lecture in 
Mr #beloc his firſt 2. 

s, and preſenting him to the Vicarage 
giving him likewiſe the impropriate 


of it boch at home and abroad, which was 


of the ſame (x), both which 


ity as an endowment of that Lecture; but this 
defign was defeated. Our Author had likewi 


Non of defefiroe titles, argued by all the] of 
Viſcount 
rmed, that Tenures had their ori 
— rſuit of this aſſertion, it was 

by Sir — then and there in uſe. In proof whereof divers laws and charters of the 


caſe of Tenures upon the com- 


land, publiſhed, 
entworth this year. It fell out, 
in 


that F 
Saxon kings, 3 


bare con- 
thoſe laws (z). Bein 

obſerves, to the revere 

pardon his miſtakings where 


force 0 
him 


, as he 


ſpeak of. To this purpoſe he publiſhed a piece; intituled, The original growth, propagation, 


and condition of Tenures by knight ſervice in England (aa) [BB], wherein he confirms 


[44] He ſettled a Saxon Lefure at J As 
there is no ſuch lecture at preſent in that Univerſity, it 
will be proper to give ſome account how fo worthy a 
defign came to be defeated. Dr Gibſon's account is, 
that Sir Henry and his eldeſt ſon both dying in the com- 
paſs of two years, and the civil wars breaking forth, and 
their eſtates being alſo ſequeſtered, the family became 
incapable of accompliſhing the defi But we have 
dag: wo account of this matter from Mr Somner, who, 
in the Dedication to his Difionarium Saxonico-Latins- 
Anglicum, takes notice, that when by the death of Mr 
loc, in 1657, the diſpoſal of that leQure fell to 
Spelman of Hulm, Eſq; eldeſt fon of Sir John, 

and grandſon of the Founder, he had defi to be- 
ſtow it a learned Divine, named Samuel 
Foſter, but that — Uſher recommended him 
[Mr Somner] to the Patron for the ſti of ten pounds, 
to enable him to proſecute his Dictionary (in which he 
had then made a conſiderable progreſs) which would 
more improve the Saxon language, than bare Acade- 
mic Le - Mr 8 who had not before 
heard of Mr Somner, being thus informed of his 
particular merits in the Saxon „was prevailed 
on to comply with Archbiſhop Uſher's recommendation, 
which was likewiſe conſented to by Mr Foſter; who, 
upon Mr Somner's application to him, was content to 
enjoy the living without the lefture. How long the 
ſtipend was paid to Mr Sommer after he had finiſhed 
the Dictionary, I know not; but the lecture being thus 
unfortunately ſeparated from the endowment, was never 
heard of 455 Dr White Kennet (32), in re- 
lating this affair, obſerves, that herein the Prelate 


[Uſher] was, like himſelf, judicious; for the endow- 


ments of public lectures, ſays he, has often met with this 
ill ſucceſs, to make the Readers negleft, and the Hearers 
deſpiſe them : whereas, were the ſame rewards given 
on condition of printing thoſe lectures, or publiſhing 
ſome other remains of hat Ann @ Bn men's 
induſtry would be r, and the republic of letters 
much better < This, continues he, ſeems to 
© be the intention of the Founder, Sir Henry Spelman, 
© in eſtabliſhing his lecture, the words of his founda- 
tion being to ote the Saxon tongue, either by 
reading it publickly, or by the edition of Saxon ma- 

k. This writer tells us like- 


upon, viz. a paſſage in Somner's 
Dedication of his Dictionary, and another in 
y iet au ur 0 eric, d. hg” Eo ot 

y ral n¹ O 8 

to ſupport it, except the writer's i NG — 
Bodies. In the mean time it is 
could not be i t, that the caſe of this 
of Sir Henry Spelman was, among others, a remarka- 
ble exception to his general cenſure, fince what he has 


what 


= 


turned, at the expences of the Univerſities in favour of 
Mr Somfer, whoſe ric he was writing, is bor- 
rowed from the P to Bede, a Saxon book, which 
Mr Wheloc, the Editor, afſures us was undertaken 
and publiſhed in purſuance of Sir Henry Spelman's 
Will in the foundation of his lecture, to ſay nothing of 
Mr Wheloc's appeal in that Preface to Archbiſhop 
Uſher, who, he there aſſures us, had actually heard 
him read leftures upon the Saxon lan in the 
"marry . Neither . 2 well be — 

tho ir Henry's. principal intent in this 
fax. "2. was to promote the —— of our 
Saxon Antiquities, yet that he had not an eye in the 
next place to advance the honour and intereſt of the 
Univerſity ; or at leaſt that he j his deſign was 
moſt ſecure from being, either dropt, or diverted to 
other uſes, by being committed to the truſt of that 


Community. And I hope I may obſerve without 
offence, ſeeing it is remarkably to the preſent point, 
that in the work of the Tythes, Sir Henry de- 


clares his opinion very warmly againſt changing that 
way of ſupport for the Clergy into any other what- 
ſoever, though never ſo fair ſeemingly, and promiſingly 

advantageous. And one of the principal reaſons 
gives for it, is the danger thereby of having that ſup- 
diminiſhed by es, till at laſt the Clergy 
would be left with very little, or even no ſupport at 
all, which he ſaw would be a ſure way of ruining that 
religion itſelf, of which e and 
Profeſſors. Dr Gibſon ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
the objections to which Mr Kennet's opinion lay ex- 
poſed, and therefore gave that aforementioned A* 
e, 


this treatiſe 4. that Lord Dillon, in the county of 


en, Ring 2 
the Crown, 
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Cc 


commiſhon, paſſed unto A. his Heirs, to 
Service, as of his Majeſty's caſtle of 
Pands, the 


reſerving a mean tenure to the prejudice of 
wi they ought, either to have reſerved 
expreſs tenure by Knight Service in Capite, or have 
mentioned no tenure at all, but have left the law to 
imply a tenure in Capite. The queſtion therefore 
whether the deficiency of the tenure did fo 
322 as wholly to de the letters 
whether the letters patents might not be 
Hand, and void only as to the tenure. 
argued ſeveral days by Council on both fides, and was 
ards referred to the Judges, who were required by 
Lord Deputy and Council to conſider of it, and 
to return their reſolution, But they, upon a private 
conference, not agreeing in their opinions, it was thought 
neceſſary, for the public ſatisfaction, to have it argued 
ſolemnly by them all ; which was accordingly done: 
and when it came to be debated, whether the reſerva- 
tion of a tenure, ſo different from that intended and 
bes en by ==» 17 could make void the 
W t, thi them to a more general inquiry, 
what the reſervation of a tenure is to the grant ? whe- 
ther it be part of the grant, and the conce//ionis, 
or brag ng it - a _—_— aliud, — the 
t; as the printed caſe repreſents their opi- 
Sn) fas 944 — 1 
of the land, be aliad et aliad, two diſtinct things in 
the conſideration of the whole t made, the 
authority given by the ſaid commiſſion for the making 
thereof, then the letters nts may be void as to the 
tenure, and yet for e grant of the land ; but if the 
reſervation of the tenure be incident unto the authority, 
and inſeparably joined with it, and the reſervation of 
the tenure, and the t of the land, make up but 
one intire grant, ſo that the one is a part of the other, 
and the reſervation of the tenure be modus conceſſionss ; 
then the grant of the land reſerving a diverſe and con- 
trary tenure to that which their [made] authority did 
warrant them to reſerve, is a doing of idem alio modo, and 
ſo the whole Act is void. They who pleaded for the 
validity of the letters patents as to the land, and their 
being void as to the tenure, urged, among other ar- 


nts, that tenures in Capite were brought into Eng- F 


d by the conqueſt ; but grants were by the Common 
Law, and therefore grants being more ancient than 
tenures, theſe muſt of neceflity be aud, from the thin 
82 and to prove that theſe tenures came in wi 

Conqueror, 


ruled; 
brought into En by the Conqueror, but were 
common among the Saxons. As to Selden, it was an- 
ſwered, that in that place, he barely recites Brafton's 
words, not delivering his own opinion; for in that 
book cited, p. 170, and in his Titles of Henoar, laſt 
edition, p. 612, we find he was of another opinion. 
What were the Thani Majores, or Thani Regis, among the 
Saxons, bat the immediate Tenants of lands, 
which they held by perſonal ſervice, as of the King's 
— Grand Serjeanty, or Knight'; Service in Capite ? 

ſ held, was in thoſe times called Thane-land, 
as land holden in ſocage, was called Reve-land, Coke's 
Inftit. F 119, Sometime after the coming of the Nor- 
mans, the title of Than out of nic, and that of 
Baron and Barony \ ed for Thane 
land. Hence the true reaſon of Coke in 
wells _ 8 31. That every Baron 

d 
3 


times was by Grand Serjeanty. 


| 


- . had no where reſerred 
Norman conq contrary, in f 
buc apprime conducunt, in Anglo-Saxonum noſtrorum 

the paſſage in his Gloſſary had been much perverted. It 


did authorize certain - 
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by the perſon 
the original 
of them he 
bus, whict 
s of Biſhops and Abbots were by the 
ons, and turned into Baronies by the Conqueror, 
and fo their tenure may be ſaid in Congueflu adinventum : 
but Thane lands were held by that tenure before, What 
was that Trinedia neceffitas, which ſo often occurs in 
grants of the Saxon Kings, under this form, Exceptis 
s tribus, Expeditione, Arcis, & Paontis extrufione (34), 
t that which was afterwards expreſſed by ſalvs forin- 
feco in Bracton (35) ? It is moſt manifeſt, that Capite 
tenures, Tenures by Knight Service, Tenures in ſocage, 
Frank almoigne, &c. were frequent in the me of the 
Saxons : and if we will believe what is cited out of an 
old French Cuſtumary, in a manuſcript treatiſe of the 
Antiquities of tenures in England ( 36), many, if not 
all theſe tenures, were in uſe, even in the time of the 
Britons. There, it is ſaid, the firſt Britiſh King di- 
vided Britain into four and gave one part to the 
Arch-Flamines, to pray tor him and his poſterity. The 
ſecond part he gave to his Earls and Nobility, to do 
him Knight's: Service. The third he divided amon 
Haſbandmen, to hold of him in ſocag 5 


e. The four 
he gives to mechanical perſons, to hold of him in 
But that teſtimony was waved, there being 
little certainty or truth in the Britiſh Story before the 
time of Cæſar. Neither did they make uſe of that, 
which we are taught by William Roville of Alengon in 
his Preface to the Grand Cuſtumary of Normandy, that 
all theſe cuſtoms (among which are theſe tenures) were 
firſt brought into Normandy out of —_ by Edward 
the Confeſſor. Befides what hath ſaid, they 
found feuds, both name and thing, in the laws of 
theſe times. Among the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, 
s where it is thus provided, debent enim uni verſi 
liberi homines, et ſecundum fadum ſuum et ſecundum 
tenementa ſua, arma habere, et illa ſemper in promptu 
conſervare, ad tuitionem regni et ſervitium dominorum 
ferm (37). This law was afterwards confirmed by 
William the Conqueror (38). As theſe tenures were 
common in thoſe times, ſo were all the virtues of them, 
homage, fealty, ſocage, relief and wardſhip for relief, 
&c. (39). That — were then in uſe, and not 
brought in by the Normans, as Camden in his Bri- 
tannica (40), nor by Henry III, as Ranulph Higden 
in his 2 hronicum ot — him) had 
uaded. Amon rivile by Edward 
= Confeſſor to the Cinque rows ces their Heirs 
ſhall not be in Ward (41), and in the cuſtoms of Kent, 
which are in na Charta of Tottel's edition, and in 
Lambard's Perambulation, there is a rule for the Ward- 
ſhip of the Heir in Gavelkind, and that he ſhall not be 
married by the Lord; and theſe cuſtoms ſay of them- 
ſelves, that they were devant le conqueſt et en le congueft.. 
or the Anti 1 5 Wardſhip in England and Scot- 
land, ſee alſo Hector Boetins, lib. 11. Buchanan Rerum 
Scoticarum, lib. 6. and the Laws of Malcohm, 11. which 
prove the Antiquity of Wardſhip in Scotland, and 


appears they did not by comparing their Regiam Ma- 
jed wich our Glenvil. Upen thets among other 
_—_ they did . that u 1 9 
Authori iven, an ts thereupon e, 
7 1 12 i. e. 
a ſeparate and diſtinct thing from the authority of 
ting the land, but rather concluded within it ; and 
t the reſervation of the tenure, 
7 grant itſelf, yet it 


1— 6th 


= c.26, 


(3 
in th 
of Ededad . 


(436) Selden's A- 
nalect. Anylo- 
Brit. 78. 


(37) Lambard's 
Archion. p- 35. 
(35) Coke's Inſt. 
ect. 103. 


(39) Ib. p. 178. 


(40) Selden's 
Notes on Forteſ- 


cue de Laudibus, 
Leg. Anglie. 


the Confeſſor, 
cap. de hetero» 
chiis. And 


in Eadmer, 
p- 154 


() The Intro- 
duction to this 
treatiſe, 


(cc) Mr Wheloc, 
ubi ſupra, ex- 

it thus: 
_—_— Rad, 

itheld | zta- 


tem ſuam ſua- 


Barbican, I ga- 
ther from a letter 
of Sir Henry's to 
Archbp Uſher, 
dated from 
thence in 1628. 


(44) See Re- 
mark [A] com- 
pared with the 
expreſſion em- 
ployed in the en- 
trance of his life : 

am anni bisdeni 

unt & quod ex- 
currit, ex quo, 
c. where he e- 
vidently means 
upwards of twen- 
ty years, 


ee ) Fafti Oxon. 
ol. II. col. 8. 


) Watt's 
— A to his 
edition of that 
History. Sir 
Henry had a MS. 
of Matthew 
Paris, which 
contained ſeveral 

not then 
in i — 
pics. Hiſtory 
Sacrilege, p. 135. 


He was 
ighted by 
K. James I, 


(bb) Whaloc's 
preface to Bede, 
abi ſupra, 


ia character: A gentleman, ſays he, of great learning, and a hearty promoter and encou 


of his character from a letter of his to Archbiſhop Uſer, which been preſerv 


neither his words, nor his meaning to ſay, 
feuds or military ſervice, in a general ſenſe: 


k 


difference between ſervitia militaria and ſervitutes militares. 

of glory, which might not therefore be permitted to any that was not born of free paren 
no not to a king's ſon (as _— in Virgil), wherein our Saxon laws were very cautious, and 
wanted a ſoldier's ſhield to be inſgue libertatis. The other not ignoble only and ſervile, but 
derived even from very bondage (9). This ſeems to have been the laſt of our Author's 
performances in his ſtudy ; and it is an illuſtrious inſtance of the vigour both of his ſpirits 
and underſtanding, ſuch as is not ordinarily met with at his years, being then upon the 

of fourſcore. He had paſſed the latter part of his life very 2 with his ſon-in-law Sr 
Ralph Whitfield in Barbican (cc), at whoſe houſe he died in 1641, having the eightieth 
year of his age (dd). From this place his corpſe was carried with great ſolemnity, by order 
of K. Charles, to Weſtminſter Abbey, where it was interred in the South iſle, near the door 
of St Nicholas's chappel, at the foot of the pillar, oppoſite to the monument of his ancient 
friend Mr Camden. The late biſhop of London gives the following ſhort ſketch of his 


* of it. In his temper calm and ſedate, and in his writings grave and inoffenſive ; a true 
lover of the eſtabliſhed church, and a zealous maintainer of her rights and privileges; 
to which I will venture to add, that he was not leſs hearty in wiſhing well to the rights and 
liberties of his country in general. The firſt article of this character, which is taken upon 
a peruſal of his works, will be abundantly confirmed by the general voice of the nation in 
particular. Since every one that looks into the hiſtory of his own country, cannot but obſerve, 
from the ſeveral quotations from Sir Henry Spelman, that his works have been, and to this 
day continue to be, a neceſſary ſtorehouſe to every writer of the Engliſh hiſtory ſince his 
time [CC]. How much he had the advancement of learning at heart is ſeen, as in other 
inſtances, ſo particularly by his foundation of a Saxon lecture at Cambridge, by which he 
merited the title of being The Reviver and Reſtorer of that branch of literature; and the en- 
couragement he gave to men of letters, beſides what has been already taken notice of in regard 
to Mr Speed, both in the ſupplies which he furniſhed to that collection of records made by 
Mr Dodfworth relating to the foundation of monaſteries in the Northern parts of England, 
and eſpecially afterwards, when, becoming ſenſible that thoſe might be improved into a 
monaſticum Anglicanum, leſt that deſign ſhould miſcarry by Mr Dodſworth's death, he prevailed 
with Mr Dugdale to join Mr Dedfworth in ſo commendable a work, promiſing to communicate 
his tranſcript of foundation-charters belonging to ſeveral monaſteries in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and, for Mr Dugdale's further encouragement, recommended him to Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
then earl marſhal of England, as a perſan well — to ſerve the King in the office 
of arms; by means of which recommendation, ſeconded by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Mr 
Dugdale arrived to a good ſkill in them, was ſettled in the Heralds office (ee), which 
gave him an opportunity to fix in London, and, from the many aſſiſtances there, to 
compile thoſe and the other laborious volumes afterwards pd gg" by him. Sir Henry 
likewiſe not only firſt adviſed Dr Watts (the celebrated editor of Matthew Paris) to the 
ſtudy of Antiquity, but was the principal Author of the Doctor's undertaking a new 
edition of that valuable hiſtorian ( th). is zeal for the honour and intereſt of the clergy 
does not ſtand ſo much in need of an illuſtration, as ſome humanities that were incident 
to it ſeem to do of an apology. But, on the other hand, he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed ' 
by the ſteadineſs of his loyalty both to K. James and K. Charles I, and was ſo highly in 
their favour (gg), as might have given room for ſome perſons to think him not ſo hearty, 
= be really os. in he enuf of Iheriy, Ba nbd thin ineſs ap „ AF ac) | 

by 


Dr Richard Parr [DD]. Upon Sir Henry's death, all his papers fell into the hands 
of his eldeft ſon, Sir John Spelman, after whoſe deceaſe Sir Ralph Whitfield had them in his 
poſſeſſion (bb). In 1647, Mr Jeremiah Stephens, in purſuance of his truſt, printed a 7 
upon tythes, under the following title, Sir Henry Spelman's larger treatiſe concerning tythes [EE] : 

» hereunto 


C] 4 forehouſe to writer of the Engliſs Hiflory * gracious anſwer thereto ; and by much inſtance I have 
4 time.] We — * mt Ao of . + truth of got, even in this hour, from Mr Bill, before they are 
this obſervation in Mr Carte's Hiſtory of England. * yet become public, and to the laming of the book from 
That Hiſtorian makes frequent uſe of Sir Henry's works; * whenee it is taken.” This ſhews his zeal to ſerve his 
but he ſeems to have neglected this ſtore, in ſpeaking of friend, who had deſired the petition to be ſent. And his 
the union, and 2. the common opinion, that zeal for the cauſe of libe appears from another 
our Kings were endowed with their eccleſiaſtical ſupre- letter [Numb. CXXVIII, I dated May 26, the ſame year, 
macy by virtue of their unction, he declares, chat lach wherein Sir Henry acquaints him, that the H of 
a power is inherent to Royalty, which, though true Commons had admirably evinced the rights of the ſub- 
enough, yet is not ſo much to the purpoſe of an hiſto- ject in every of that petition. | 
ran, as what Sir Henry obſerves, that our King: 47 * His larger treati/e concerning Tythes.] This piece 
actually exerciſed that rity before the union was been „ and was much defired in Sir 
performed in England, ot before King Alfred, viz. Haney) life-ume by his friends, to whom he conſtantly 
in the year 850, whereas Alfred was not crowned at himſelf (44) upon one account or other, In his 
Nome by Pope Leo, who gave him the unction, till the Apology for the tract De nes temerandis Ecclefiis, he writes 
year $60 (42). * d = HF . . thus: As to aſſerting Tythes to be due Tue divine, 

{923 Is a latter preſerved by Dr Parr.) This letter * and his anſwers, my purpoſe is not here to meddle with 
i5 from Barbican, I, 1628 (43), and begins them,. They zequire a more ſpacious diſcourſe than 
thus: I here preſent your Grace with the firſt printed * eithe? that volume admitted, or I now mean to enter 
Copy of the Petition of Parliament to his Majeſty for * into, it being not a queſtion between him and me only, 
« their ancient rights and liberties, with his Majeſty's © but long controverted by greater Clerks, and left at 
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. Serre 
the admiral”s juriſdiftion and the officers thereof. There was likewiſe found, among 
papers, A diſcourſe of the ancient of England in general, and another of parkaments 
in particular; and laſtly, A cat of the places and dwellings of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops 
of this realm, now or of former times, in which their ſeveral owners bave ordinary juriſdifion, 
as of a parcel of their dioceſe, though they be fituate within the rind? of another Bilboy's diverſe. 
er the uſe of the then Archbiſhop 
In 1 there was publiſhed in folio, by Mr Zam Gibſon, after 
ection of tracts, intitled The Engliſh works of Sir 
by another collection from the ſame hand, intituled Raligui 
F from the eviginal menuſerges in 1698, Tis. Thee two 
iquities 0 | om gi cripts in 1698, fol two 
— i Lr in 1723, in one volume folio. In relation to Sir 
we have to add, that Mr Wheloc (mn) aſſures 
Ralph Whitfield, was a Lady of uncommon 
r upon 
and Mr Woed informs us (oo), that he 3 ſome pieces 
Cure beſides a large preface to his father's book De non temerandis Eccigſis [KK]. 
Sir Henry - 1679, and was interred in St Dunſtan's Church in Fleetſtreet, London. 
. eldeſt ſon, Sir John Spelman, was a gentleman of learning, that we are told (pp), 
if he had lived, he would have excelled his father, who ſeems to have taken extraordinary 
care of his education, and expreſsly left him the heir of his ſtudies. He was bred at Tri- 


unden t let- and aſſurance of favour from K. Charles I, who, havi 
ters, No. 226. the maſterſhip of Sutton's hoſpital, with ſome other 
(=) Ath- Oxon. ſervices both in church and ſtate : but, after his humble thanks to his Majeſty, 

el. I. col. 32. Henry told him, that he was very old, and had one foot in the grave, and that it would be 


Mr Obad. a much yeſty pleaſe to 1.. Accordingly, 


y con- 
knighthood at Whitehall, December 18, 1641 (. After 
ie civil war broke out, his Majeſty, by a letter under his own hand, commanded him from 


in conſideration 


iſtles, printed at Oxford, 1642, in fix ſheets 4to (4). He was 
piece, intituled The caſe of our affairs in law, religion, and 
other circumſtances, briefly examined, and preſented to the conſcience, pri 
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(c) N. That 
of A. B. in 1648, 


and A. M. in 
16 52. Ibid, 


(4) See the ac- 
count of bim in 
the article of 


Abp Teuibn. 


(5) Ibid, p, 267. 


E. 


(6) Ibid. p. 268, 
4 


n 
In this ſlnciow, ſwaimeſ® 


Divmity ; and, Sheets 

IP, it is probable that he followed the exam 

C (8), r ein. LEE | 

bun bn, wi mts 2 "= | 1 8 a 
rag. ration, and June 28, 1660 . i a 


Aſſiſtant's leaving hinr, he was connived at in taking 
the whole charge upon himſelf, with only his Wife's 
fon for an Uſher. He was exceſlemly fitted for this 

. and his death, which ect on = 
23d of Janwary, 1670, was accordi e 
_— — in the chancel of — and Mr 
Stephens, the Miniſter thereof, preached bis ſuneral ſer- 
mon, wherein he gave him the character of a moderate 
man, both in principles and practice, who was gene- 
rous m his tem free and communieative in his 
converſation, although he did not chaſe to con- 
form in all things, yet was a conſtant attendant 
the public ſervice of the Church. He bore his laſt 
fickneſs, which was a fever, with great patience and 


ſubmiſior to the Divine Will; and as. his life had tho tian) 
been upright, fo his end was peace. He was nearly which overtook him about the fiſtietk year of his age. 
related to Mr Bafil Kennet, Vicar of Pofling in Kent, In his he i deſcribed of ſtature ſomewhat low, 
the Father of White Kennet, Biſhop of Peterbasough, with ir hair, 2 countenance and 

and of Bafil Kennet, Preſident of Corpus Chriſti College feeming indications of the expacity and virtues 

in Oxford. He left a widow behind kim in tow circum- mind; wherein he was diftingui 


ſtances, to whom Dr Spencer was very kind for his ſake, j _ and a general knowledge in literature: at 
having frequently viſited him as long as he lived (5). Ty admiſſion in the College, his fill in the learned 
[C] His narrew fortune required induſtry to provide a languages was ſuperior to moſt, and afterwards the 

This is not ſaid wu any view of detrafting err | 
. 7 * 1 N 49 
no diſparagement to ſu to icken 
I : 


of neceſſity, arifing from the extraordinary 
his affairs at this jun We have already 
obſerved, that bis Father leaving him young, and in particular; fach a thorough knowledge 
very narrow circumſtances, he was up at the of the Scriptures, that in his Sermons (wherein was nq- 
expence of an Uncle. But this Uncle, who had kept thing ordinary, but ſomerhing always new) he had a 
an exact account of all the diſburſements ſor his education, mighty felicity in unfolding its more recondite pai 
dying foon after he was choſen Fellow, and in a way to the no ſmall Entertainment as well as Edi n of 
of getting his own living, without having cancelled his Auditors. But bis Labours were not confined w 
this legal demand upon him, it was made by the the pulpit, for being deſirous of doing all the good 
Uncle's Sons and Executors in ſo rigorous a manner, could, be alſo inſtructed his people privately ànd per- 
that not being able to raiſe the money himſelf, he was fonally, which he thought the duty of every Overſeer 
forced to communicate his diftreſs to his friends in the of a flock. He was much reſpected by his 
whom was Dr Teniſon, afterwards 
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Divinity by his | 
rectory of In this preſentation 
ke fueceeded Dr Wilford, then Maſter of the College, who, THe os the 18th of Jul 
this year, was alſo ſucceeded in that poſt by Dr Spencer, after a long ſucceſſion by Royal 
Mandamus, who was unanimouſly elected by the Society to preſide over them on the 3d 
of Auguſt following, as he did with great prudence and reputation for twenty-ſix years. 

In September the ſame year he was preferred by the King to the Archdeaconry of Sudbury in ( Iiagen, 2 
Suffolk, upon the promotion of Dr 1 to the Biſhopric of Exeter, as he was in like before. 
manner to a Prebend in the church of Ely, upon that of Dr Pearſon to the fee of Cheſter % it is fome- 
in 1672, and to the Deanery thereof about five years after, upon the death of Dr Maple- teig 
toft, into which he was inſtalled on the 29th of September, 1677 (e). He publiſhed a be was in this 
Latin diſſertation concerning Urim and Thummim the following year. In the interim he had — 
been choſen Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity in 1673 (f); and being in that office when the Borde, Surrogate 
Duke of Monmouth was elected their Chancellor, his Grace was received, upon HS inſtalment 1, — 
at Worceſter-houſe, September 3, 1674, with a ſpeech by Dr Spencer, which is inſerted at the Archdea- 
below [G]. In September, 1683, the r reſigned the rectory of Landbeach in favour 5 ben tende! 


but how it ended 
of is unknown, Ib. 


* 
« late times, bred like the worms in the manne, out obliged for this to Mr Hearne, who has given a tran- (50) In the Ap- 
of the body of our government and diſcipline, this ſcript of it (50), as follows. — 
* was the re. de, leading impoſture, that the mae Cad, 
true ſeculum ſpiritus ſancti was now coming upon May it pleaſe your Grace, 


86. 
© the world, wherein the immediate Teachings of We come not hither in confidence of ſo vain a « * — 59 
God ſhould antiquate the more dead and obſcure thought, that all our addreſs and ceremony can de- 6 
« Teachings of the Goſpel, as thoſe did the more rive any honour upon your Grace's perſon ; your own P 
weak and cloudy Inſtructions of the Law; that the great actions have put ſuch a glory about your head , 
© minds of Holy Men ſhould conceive, like the Virgin abroad, and your excellent virtue and temper have 
© Mary, by the ſole ewer/hadowing of the Holy Ghoſt, given your Grace fo great a place in the hearts of 
* without any aſſiſtances from Man, or human Litera- men at home, that we can have as little deſigu, as 
ture. That men ſhould be authorized and aſſiſted we have power, to add luſtre to fo great a name; nor 
© to the due ormance of the duties of publick do we _ this preſence to give any aſſurances 
« preachin praying by the incitements of God up- * to your Grace's fortune, that in the credit of our nu- 
© on the hs. That was about no new =. * merous and united ſuffrages, your Grace might bear 
but his ſecrets were ſtill made known to the Faithful. * yourſelf the better agal the zeal and envy of a mi- 
That the mighty impreſſions and propenſions upon * ſtaken multitude. It is your Grace's happineſs, that 
the ſpirits of the Faithful, was an interpretative voice your fortune is ſolid as your virtue, and that, like the 
from Heaven, a kind of Bath-Co/ to ſupply the de- * ſun, though moving in ſo high an orb, you have no 
* fe& of Scripture-Prophecy, in diſpenſations more angry creatures to open their mouths againſt you; 
« dark and enigmatical. Whence it came to paſs, but numbers that rejoice in your riſing, and pay you . 
© thatevery mans heat of paſſion, and blind zeal, was * a hearty worſhip and obſeryance ; nor do we come to | 
© chriſtened by the name of Ignis Sacer, the ſacred im- * barter our praiſes, or that by the arts and enchant- 
< preſs and diſcovery of the Holy Ghoſt, and every © ments of a little oratory, we might poſſeſs your 
crazy fancy and dream, dubbed a Prophetick Viſion.” Grace with a good opinion of us; for we need no 
In the concluſion he intimates, that his deſign in this * charms to provoke a flaming and an eaſy love, and 
piece was to further and facilitate a dutiful obedience it is our happineſs, that we have a Chancellor now, 
to the penal ſtatutes, enacted to prevent the ſpreading © whoſe mind is great as his place, as liberal and inge- 
aof ſeditious prophecies. Since while good laws are the © nuous as the arts and ſciences he is pleaſed to pa- 
© beſt — of the peace, ſober principles laid down *© tronize; and in this aſſurance, we approach your 
in the minds of the people, are the beſt ſecurity of the © Grace's houſe as we do a temple, not to crouch and 
© laws,” This vrofeſſed loyal motive for the undertaking, * flatter, but to pay a Debt, and expreſs our Joy ; and 
is ſpecified as being another inſtance, added to that of * becauſe we have nothing better, we 2 ourſelves 
the preceding diſcourſe, of that particular merit, which to your Grace in a great and juſt reſentment of your 
drew upon Lim the regards of his Majeſty, who re- 
warded it ſhortly after with the preferments mentioned 
in the Text. In general, the ſeaſonableneſs of both 
theſe diſcourſes at the time of publiſhing them, is ma- 
nifeſt; and there is one remark, at leaſt that may be 
thought not unſeaſonable in the preſent time, in 
this latter piece, only 122 the word Prophecy in 
its larger ſenſe, as it denotes teaching and inſtructing 
the people in ſacred matters, our Author's Obſerva- 
tions may be truly applied to the Methodiſt Teachers 
and their Followers, where he obſerves, that Prophecy 
had been wiſely reſerved to the cognizance of Perſons 
of more exerciſed minds; * becauſe human nature un- 
« diſciplined, is ſo extremely prone to meet thin 


* goodneſs in receiving us to the honour of your care 
and patronage, and pawning your virtue and intereſt 
* for our future happineſs, which toucheth us already 
* with the better and more affecting pleaſure, becauſe we 
have the freſh remembrance of an Iliad of evils to en- 
© dearitto us. Thoſe Ir are not far removed 
* from our thoughts, in which as the other eye of the 
© nation was blood-ſhot, ſo this, which your Grace 
* ſecures, was clouded, and in danger of being put out. 
We can eaſily remember, when our gowns were anti- 
© chriſtian, our charters and privileges the triumph 
s of our envious neighbours, when to profeſs igno- 
* rance was not only a piece of philoſophy (as of old) 
gs but of religion, and when to ſpeak reaſon, was ſui- 
* pompous and vehement with very ſacred and ſolemm pected; but to defend it, was heretical. But your 
thoughts, and to think (as the Frogs in the Fable by Grace's particular affection and concernment have 
the block which fell upon them) it the Perſon make placed us above the fear of a returning cloud, and 
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a great noiſe and buſtle, come attended with flamin aſſured our Mother, the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
expreſhons, pathetical devotions, fingularities that it ſhall be difficult now for her Adverſaries to 
{ture and phraſe, affected filences and ſeverities, * foreſee her end, as it is for her friends to diſ- 
at he is Awadns, ſent from God extraordinary to cover when ſhe did begin. Nor can we have cauſe to 
doubt but we ſhall hold theſe privileges in effect and 
truth, which we have often before but in parch- 
ment and imagination ; and we can as little doubt, 
bur knowledge ſhall thrive and flouriſh, while your 
Grace (like Pallas) is the great Patron of Arts as well 
as Arms. The advancement of learning and inge- 
2 is the moſt noble and humane work, and uſe- 
ful 
4 
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(48) Ch. vm. © rule their minds and lives (48).* To the fame pur- 
— poſe is the remark he makes 1 his former diſcourſe, 
that * it had been the great error of moſt times, that be- 
* cauſe men ſaw the people to be weak and eaſy ; there- 
fore they choſe to inſtruct them to piety, either by pic- 
* tures and rites, or elſe by fantaſtical fears, | pa- 
* thetical orations, odious or faſhionable p » tones 
Y 2 222 which made 2 oy fools than 
* they foun m, giving them furious zeal, ungovern- 
* able ſpirits, Pa aw " — talkative tempers, 
* giddy and unſettled heads (49) :* which the Methodiſts 
and their Followers would do well to conſider. 

[3] His Speech to the Duke of Monmouth, c.] We are 


BW 2 . 79 &7 - 


udy and bufineſs of all civil nations in a time of 
and your Grace's charter makes us eaſily 
believe, you'll acquit yourſelf as a great maſter of 
the arts of Peace, as you have of War, and as fit to 
defign and conduct the conqueſt of the intellectual 
world, as you are of the ſenfible and material. In 
420 * an 


L. VI. No. 317. a 


(2) Dr Middle- 
ton obſerves, 
that it was great- 
ly and juſtly ad- 
mired in all 
Chriftian coun- 
tries, Works, 
Vol, II. p. 260. 


(51) Chap. XI. 
Sect. 1. p. 23. 


| (52) Demonſtr. 
2 Ch. XI. 


(53) In his Ca- 
non. . 


paſſim. 


54) Comment. 
fat. in Gene- 
ſis vi. and x. 


55) In his 
orks, Vol. III. 


(57 Maſters. 
ISf. &c. p- 170. 
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Cambridge, after having cauſed them to be prepare 
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of his kinſman, Mr William Spencer 
he publiſhed at Cambridge, 


an again 
his ſtudies 


great felicities, we could not 


© an eaſy proſpect of ſuch 
reſt aſſured of your Grace's nor of our own, 
if we ſhould not bow our heads, and kiſs the hands 
Which conveyed them to us; we think it a Teſs treſ- 
aſs againſt manners to trouble Grace a 
ttle farther, than to ſay nothing of the fountain of 
Our and your Joys, though we can never ſay enough. 
His Majeſty's letter is the charter whereby we hold 
our preſent happineſs, and have an honour equal to 
the biggeſt ambition we could conceive : it is Iis 
royal — to which we muſt intitle the advantages 
we can omen ourſelves from your Grace's power and 
eſs ; by which eminent and rizing favour, 
his Majeſty bath made a great and wile proviſion for 
the advantage of learning and knowledge in his 
kingdoms, and hath given us a full aſſurance, that he 
hath no deſign to ſerve upon an ignorant and unde- 
ſerving —. ; that he defires to be King of Men, 
and to appear the Defender of Reaſon, as well as 
Faith, and profeſſes a religion that dares come, not 
only where men can believe, but where they can diſ- 
cern, and judge. For ourſelves, we can return fo 
great a grace and favour only with our thankfulneſs, 
and moſt hearty wiſhes, that your Grace may lon 
enjoy this office m——_ us, with a ſatisfaction (if it 
were poſſible) equal to that with which you were elected 
to it; and that your Grace's ment may have 
* ſo kind an influence upon our minds and ftudies, 
© that his Majeſty's reign may be bleſſed like that of 
© Solomon's, with a general peace, and men of wiſdom 
* and learning, eminent beyond all the examples of 
* foregoin _ | His defign, in this ela- 
De legibus Hebraorum. is , in this 
dog 8 prove, by a detail of the particulars, 
that all the rights and ceremonies of the Jewiſh religion 
were inflituted in oppoſition to the practices of the ido- 
latrous nations round about them. The ſubje& had 
been long upon his mind, as appears from ſeveral paſs- 
—_ * diſcourſe concerning prodigies; in one of 
which he expreſsly declares, that many of the critical 
© rites and uſages appointed the Jewiſh nation will be 
* found to ths into the Divine purpoſe to croſs and 
© thwart, by his commands, the rites of the Zabii, the 
* Egyptians, and other neighbourin nations, which had 
the Devil for the maſter of their religious cere- 
* monies (51).” The opinion is entirely ſpeculative, in 
which the eſſentials of the religion being no way con- 
cerned, it has been ed pro and con by various 
learned writers, particularly Huetius (5z), Sir John 
Marſham (53), C (54), as alſo incidentally by Dr 
Conyers Middleton (55) on the ſame fide with our Au- 
thor, and Mr Samuel Shuckford (56) on the other fide, 
as beſt ſuited their preſent deſign. However, it is agreed, 
I think, on all hands, that Dr Spencer has examined the 


queſtion with more diligence, and treated it with more 


learning and judgment than any author whatſoever. 

[1] An edition publiſhed at Leipſie in 1705.) Our 
Author continued all his life-time to make improve- 
ments to this capital work, and 3 left ſuch of his 
papers and writings, as were indifferently perfect, to be 
added in their proper places, if ever there ſhould be 
occaſion to reprint it; with the full right and pro 
therein to his executor, Biſhop Teniſon, afterw 
Arahbiſhop, who bequeathed them to the univerſity 2 
pounds for the advancement of 
printing there. "Theſe the ſenate by gave leave 
to the learned Mr wry nr to publiſh; and, for his 
encouragement therein, beſtowed upon him the Arch- 
biſhop's benefaftion likewiſe. Accordingly the work 
was executed, and publiſhed in four „ä wherein 
Edita et manuſcripta cum teſtimoniis auctorum lauda- 
tis recenſuit et indices adjecit Leonardus Chappelow, 
S. I'. B. coll. S. Johan. ſoc. et Arab. Profeſſor acad. 
Cant. in 2 Tom. fol. Cant. 1727. To which Bennet 
College was at the expence of prefixing an elegant cop- 

-plate of the Author, as a ſmall —— of grati- 
tude to their magnificent benefactor (57). i 

[X] 4 bfe ſpent in the cloſeft application to his fludies.] 
In a letter from Cambridge, dated Feb. 25, 1738, we 
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S PE N C E 
„A. M. and Fellow of the col 
in two Tomes Folio, his famous Work, intituled 


rorum ritualibas, & earum' rationibus libri tres (g [H], which met with ſuch 
approbation, that it was reprinted, cum Indice rerum & verborum, at the Hague, 


his paternal inheritance, and rebuild the houſe at God- 
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have the following account of the Doctor's way of life, 
related by one Mrs Trevor, who had been a ſervant 
to him: That he uſed to rife by five or fix at fartheſt 
in a morning, and go to bed at ten; that his chief time 
for ſtudy was in the forenoon. He had not much ac- 

naintance;. but the chief that ſhe remembered were 

Teniſon, Bi Moore, and Bi Greene. 
That he was a plentiful eater himſelf, lived in 
a very hoſpitable and charitable manner. The only 
exerciſe he uſed was the dumb bell. He bought a 
horſe ſome time before he died, but never uſed him. 
That he died of the afthma, to which diſtemper he was 
* This letter was ſent to Dr Alured Clerke, 
who been bred at Bennet Coll and apparently 
had made the inquiry, fince he ſome connection 
with our Author's familiar friends, as will be ſeen in 
the account we have of him, which, becauſe he was a 
Divine of merit, cannot be deemed unworthy of a place 
here; as follows: He was the ſon of Alured Clerke, 
Gent. of Godmanchefter in Huntingtonfhire, by Anne, 
the fourth daughter of Charles Trimnell, Rector of 
Abbots-Ripton in Hampſhire, and a fiſter of Charles 
Trimnell, Biſhop of Wincheſter; and having gone 
through St Paul's fchool (58), under Mr John Poſtleth- 


wayte, he was admitted Penfioner at Bennet College, 25 — 
April 1, 1713, where, after taking the degree of A. B. ed was prexyy 


he was made Fellow in 1718, and proceeded A. M. before the Ga. 
two years after, when he became a candidate for the 
Rhetoric Profeſſor's 


who, u his viſit to the Uni in April, 
honoured him with the degree of D. B. and der 
promoted him to a Prebend in the of Weſtmin- 1 
ſter, in which he was inftalled May 8, 1731, being Weſtminſter, 
then one of the Clerks of his Majeſty's cloſet. Jan. 31, 1731," 
He was alſo further advanced to the Deanery of Exeter, n 4 
May 12, 1740. But, being always of a very weak and 
mfirm conſtitution, after a ſhort enjoyment of it, he 
2 this life for a better, before he had completed 
e forty-fixth year of his age, upon May 31, 1742, 
and was interred, without any monument, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey. His benevolent and generous diſpoſition was 
ſuch as rendered him truly worthy of theſe and much 
greater preferments, which he ſeemed even not to defire 
with the mean view of heaping up wealth to raiſe a 
family (for this he held in utter contempt} but only for 
the ſake of enlarging his ſphere of doing good: which 
he had ſo much at heart, that he ſpared neither labour 
nor expence in ing a county - hoſpital for fick and 
lame perſons, 9 Wincheſter * 736 (60), the (60) He printed 
firſt of the kind that was ſet up any where out of Lon- # third ſermay 
don ; and he afterwards began the like upon his removal ————— 
to Exeter (61) (where he had expended a | ſum on StLake 50, 
of money upon the repair of his deanery- houſe) but 
lived not long to ſee his laudable defign fully Governor 
executed. So little value had he for money, that he 
ſpent the whole ſurplus of his annual income in works 
of charity or hoſpitality ; and determined with himſelf 
never to have in reſerve (how great ſoever his revenue 
might _ more than a ſum ſufficient to defray the ex- 
2 his funeral. Beſides, the ſermons mentioned 
in the m 


argin, we are aſſured, that in 1738 1 
bliſhed, in Zvo, (though without his name, and by 
ſome aſcribed to Lord Hervey) Ck. e 
rater of Queen CaroLine, whom he highly reverenced, 
and with whom he had long been a co 


(61) He printed 
a fourth ſermon 
preached at Er- 
ter cathedral, be- 


fore the Tan 
of the Chant” 
ſchools, Oct. ij 
1741. 


erable favour- 
ite. The Dean had a brother, who was admitted at 
the ſame college undef his care in 1719, and, applying 
himſelf to the Law in Lincoln's-Inn, became an emment 
Counſellor, and was enabled by his praftice to — 


mancheſter in an elegant manner. He was choſen 
Recorder of Hunti in 1731, and member of par- 
tiament for that borough in 1740. The following year 
he was elected for Whitchurch in Hampſhire, upon the 
recommendation of his patron, the Earl of P — 


hundred pounds. 
were nothing more than 
5 pel, were hung with 


is 
mourning; and his corpſe was attended to 2 by the Biſhops of Ely and Lincoln, 
fourteen Heads of Houſes, by ten Doctors of Divinity, by four Doctors of Law, two 
yſicians, two Profeſſors, by the Maſter elect, and Fellows of the College, and by the 
Officers of the Univerſity, with many others, who had- all of them rings, ſcarves, and 
gloves. The whole folemnity ended with a funeral Oration by the learned Dr Joſeph Beau- 
mont, Maſter of Peter-houſe, and Regius Profeſſor of -Divinity. He was alſo, according 
to his own directions, interred in the College-chapel, near his immediate predeceſſor, 
Dr Wilford, by the aſcent to the altar (), under a plain ſtone of black marble, with a 
Latin infcription upon it, which may be ſeen in remark [L]. He married Hannah, the 
daughter of Iſaac Puller, of Hertford, who, dying in 1674, left him only one daughter, 
named Elizabeth, and one ſon, John; the former of whom lived till the year 1688, when 
ſhe was buried by her mother, in the chancel of the church of St Benedict in Cambridge. 
But the latter, his ſon, probably died before. The. Atchievement, wherein his arms are 
impaled, with thoſe of the church of Ely, the college, and his wife, viz. Azure a chevron 


or, between three eagles diſplayed argent, is ſtill remaining in the 2 of this college. 
in 


But he ſtood not in need of ſuch means as theſe to preſerve his memory, 
of benevolence, performed both in his life-time and by his laſt will LA], will be 


and was nominated a Baron of the Exchequer in 1742, 
in the execution of which office, fitting as one of the 
Judges, upon the trials of the priſoners in Newgate, 
at = Old-Baily in 1750, he and the Lord-Mayor, 
Sir Samuel Pennant, Sir Daniel Lambert, Sir Thomas 
Abney, Mr Cox the Underſheriff, with ſome others, 
are ſuppoſed to have caught an infectious diſtemper, 
which put a period to their lives. He died in May, 
and was buried at Godmancheſter, where his father, 
after having lived with his ſecond wife upwards of fifty 
years, had been interred not long before. He married 
Anne, a daughter of Biſhop Green, by whom he had 
one ſon, Thomas, who was a ſtudent in Bennet College, 
but quitted it for the army in the time of the rebellion 
in 1745, and has now a commiſſion in the guards (“). 
The Baron's ſecond wife was Jane, a daughter of Major 
Mullins, of Wincheſter, who, with four of her ſons, 
and two daughters, ſurvived him. He raiſed a laſting 
monument to his memory in the cauſeway leading from 
his native town to Newmarket, whereof he was not 
only the firſt deſigner, but the principal agent in putting 
it in execution, to the no ſmall emolument both of that 
and the neighbouring counties (62). 

[L] An inſcription upon his grave-flone.)] It is in theſe 


terms: 
Hic Facet 
Dui ma adeo ſui 
And Bonos & Rempub. Literarium Reliquit Defiderium, 
Vir Rariſime Munificentie 


Pariter ac Eruditionis, 
FOHANNES SPENCER, S. T. P. 
Eccleſi Elienſis Decanus, 
Arcbidiaconus Sudburienfis, 

Et bujus Collegii Prafetus, 

Qui oonit 270 die Maii 

Dom. 1693 
Anno 25 tat. 63 
Præ fecturæ 26 


[MI] A&s of Benevolence and Charity in his life-time, and 
by his laſt Will.) Mr Maſters obſerves, that in the point 
of liberality to the Colleges, he far exceeded all former 
Benefactors; for in 1687 he purchaſed an eſtate at 
Elmington, a Hamlet belonging to the pariſh of Oun- 
dle in Northamptonſhire, which coſt him 36001, in 
yearly value being upwards of 200 l. This he ſettled 
upon the College by a deed of gift, dated 1693. In 
which he appropriated, firſt 20 l. per ann. to the 
Maſter, and 61. more for keepin Accounts, and 
viſiting the Eftate at leaſt twice in three years, with 
the nomination of a ſcholar, to be called the Maſter's 
Scholar, and to have 101. ann. paid him quar- 
terly, ſo long as his behaviour ſhall be by the 
Maſter. Dr Spencer alſo doubled the ftipends of the 
three ſcholars of Archbiſhop Parker's foundation, to be 
named by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury ; and 

ave beſides, 5 I. per ann. to the Pincerna (one of the 

ible Clerks) 2 s. to the Per Cabiculi. 

early payment of 101, is moreover ordered to his 
iece, Mrs Elizabeth Spencer, during her life, with 
101, each to two of his ſervants; after whoſe deceaſe, 


ce the many Acts 


ſo many 
laſting 


the whole 401. to be equally divided every year upon 
All-Saints day among fo many of the Fellows as ſhould 
have been ſtatutably reſident in the College the for 

ing year, and who have not diſcontinued from the Cel 
lege, except in caſe of ſickneſs, above fixty - three days 
in that year. And at the Audit, which is to be diſtinct 
from that of the College, within ten days before or after 
the firſt of March, every Fellow preſent is to receive 
10s, for his attendance, at which time 10s. per mefs 
is to be ſpent in exceedings. 

2. The Butler, Pincerna, Cook, and Porter, 5 J. 
per ann. each (63). And the Overplus of the rents 
and profits to be put into a ſtrong cheft, with three locks 
and keys, and afterwards to be diſpoſed of at the diſcre- 
tion of the major part of the Maſter and Fellows (whereof 
the Maſter to be one) in ſome pious or charitable Acts 
in relieving the ſick and indigent ſcholars, in repairing 
the houſes, in buying books for the College-Library, 
&c. with this reſtriction only, that there ſhall be never 
leſs than 40 l. remaining in the cheſt. He ordered, 
that upon any doubts or diſputes which might ariſe, 
the determination of the Vice-Chancellor, and the two 
ſenior Doctors of Divinity, ſhould be final, and that each 
of them ſhould have 13 s. 4d. for his labour therein. — 


The Eſtate was veſted in the hands of five Truftees, two 


of which, after the death of the others, were to convey 
the premiſes to three other perſons, being Doctors of 
Divinity in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and two of 
them at leaſt Maſters of Colleges (64). Beſides this 
Deed, the Doctor made a Will, dated the 2oth of April, 
1693 (65), wherein he appointed his old Friend, Dr 
Teniſon, then Biſhop of Lincoln, his ſole Executor: 
and in this he bequeathed 501. to ten of the moſt indi- 
t and induſtrious Lads of the College, with the like 

um toward repairs (66), above what he had given in 
his life-time, and ſuch books as his Executor ſhould 
think for the Library, with the furniture of the 
parlour and lobby (before the little Eaſt-chamber 
abutting upon the School-lane) to the lodge, if his 
Succeſſor would accept of them, and 20 l. to each of 
the Fellows for a funeral ring. He left likewiſe 1col. 
to the Univerſity, to be laid out in books for their uſe ; 
for which he has been fince enrolled among their Be- 
nefactors. And indeed every place, to which he had 
borne any relation, had ſome ſhare of his bounty. For 
he gave 2001. to the Church of Ely, half of which 
he ordered to be laid out upon a Font, which was ac- 
cordingly executed in fine marble, curiouſly wrought, 
with this inſcription round it, Johann Spencer, 
S. T. P. Decani hujus Eccleſia. Alſo 501. and the fur- 
niture of his -houſe to the Canons and 
finging Men, with ſome fmall legacies to the Vergers, 
Choriſters, c. He gave moreover to the poor of the 
pariſhes of St Mary and Trinity, in Ely, 201, and 
each of thoſe where he had been a preacher, viz. 
Landbeach, St Benedi&'s, and St Gyles's, Cambridge, 
To manifeſt his kindneſs and tenderneſs toward 
ſervants, he left them all handſome Legacies, and to 
Annuities for life. And for his Relations and 
Friends, he likewiſe made ſuch proviſion, as either 
their circumliances or deſerts called upon him to do (27). 


(b) Ia the A 
pendix, No. 
p. 168, 169. 


(63) The liveries 
which uſed ts be 
given to them, 
were diſconti- 
nued from the 
year 1710, 

on account of 
this augmenta- 
tion of their Sa- 
laries. Ib, P · 181. 


(64) Ib. in the 
Appendix, No. 
LIII. p. 79, 80. 


(65) Proved be- 
fore the Vice- 
Chancellor, July 
I 3, 1693, and 
erwards in the 
Prerogative Of- 
fice, where it is 
depoſited. Sel. 
Box XX. 1664. 


(66) This was 
laid out the year 
following in new 
paving the Cha- 
pel by the con- 
ſent of his Exe- 
cutor, Maſtery, 
p. 167, note (/). 


(67) He left only 
fitty guineas to 
— — Coufin, 

iliiam 8 rc 
of — 
Kent, Eſq; and 
Barriſter at Law, 
which is tradi- 
tionally account- 
ed for by this 
tentleman's be- 
haviour, men- 
tioned in Re- 
mark [C]. 
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laſting teſtimonies of his charitable and munificent diſpoſition, whilſt his writings will ever 


beſpeak him one of the 
ſucceeded in his Fellowſhip by Mr Daniel 


- 


greateſt ſcholars and divines 


the age in which he lived. He was 
Il, and in the maſterſhip by Dr William 


Stanley, of whom ſome atcount is given below INI, for the reafon therein contained. 


And directed further, that if there were any ſurplus of 
his perſonal Eſtate, after dif ing his funeral ex- 
pences, debts, and legacies, it ſhould be diftributed 
among his legatees: or diſpoſed of in other Acts of 
Charity at the ſole direction of his friend and executor, 
to whom he bequeaths a hundred guineas, with his 
ſmall repeating-watch, for his trouble. 

[N] Same Account of Scargill and Stanley.] To begin 
with Scargill, who ſucceeded our Author in his Fellow- 
ſhip in 1667. He was ſuſpended the year following 
from his d of A. B. and expelled both the Col- 
lege and Univerſity for Hobbi/m and Athei/m, although 
afterwards reſtored by the latter, upon his public Re- 
cantation, which being ſomewhat ſcarce, we ſhall inſert 
as follows. 


December 7, 1668. Dr Boldero, Vice-Chancellor, 
* with eight Heads preſent. ill is permitted to 
make a publick Recantation in the Batchelors Schools, 

on Friday next, and to bring a true Copy thereof to 
the Vice-Chancellor, and his Suſpenſion is continued 
till after the Commencement next. But I imagine, 
upon his refuſal to comply with this, they proceeded to ex- 
pell him. 
March 12, 1668. Whereas Daniel Scargill, late 
B. A. of this Univerſity, and of Corp. Chriſti Coll. 
hath been convented, and legally convicted in the 
Conſiſtory, before the Vice-Chancellor and the major 
part of the Heads, to have aſſerted ſeveral Impious 
and Atheiſtical Tenets, to the great Diſhonour of 
God, the Scandal of the Chriſtian Religion and of 
the Univerſity, it is unanimouſly aſſented to by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Heads, that he be forthwith 
expelled the Univerſity — He was afually expelled at 
the ſame time— However upon his ſhewing a Diſpeſition 
to retrat his Errors, he was commanded to draw up a 
Recantation, which after being 22 hy the Vice- 
Chancellor and Heads, and ſome Alterations made therein, 
was ſpoke as follows, and afterwards printed at the 
Univerſity Pre/s. 


The Recantation of Daniel Scargill, pablickly made before 
* the Univerſity of Cambridge, in Great St Maric: 
© Tuly 25, 1669. 
« Whereas I Daniel I, late Batchelour of Arts, 
* and Fellow of Corpus Chriſti — in the 
« Univerſitie of Cambridge, being, through the inſti- 
«* cation of the Devil, poſleſſed with a fooliſh proud 
© conceit of my own wit, and not having the of 
God before my eyes: Have lately vented, and pub- 
© lickly aſſerted in the ſaid Univerſitie, divers Wicked, 
* Blaſphemous, and Atheiftical poſitions, (particu- 
„ larly, That all right of Dominion is founded onely 
in Power; That if the Devil were omnipotent, he 
© ought to be obeyed ; That all moral Righteouſneſs is 
founded onely in the poſitive Law of the Civil Ma- 
« giſtrate; That the Scriptures of God are not Law 
further than they are enjoyned by the Civil Magi- 
« ſtrate; That the Civil Magiſtrate is to be obeyed, 
though he ſhould forbid the worſhip of God, or 
command Theft, Murder and Adultery, profeſſing, 
« that I gloryed to be an Hobbiſt and an Atheiſt; and 
« yaunting, that Hobbs ſhould be maintained by Da- 
« niel, that is, by me: Agreeably unto which prin- 
« ciples and poſitions, I have lived in great licentiouſ- 
« neſs; ſwearing raſhly ; drinking intemperately ; boaſt- 
ing my ſelf inſolently; corrupting others by my per- 
« nicious principles and example: To the high diſho- 
« nour of God; the Reproach of the Univerſitie; 
* the Scandal of Chriſtianitie; and the juſt offence of 
« mankinde. And whereas, the Vice-Chancellour 
and Heads of the ſaid Univerſitie, upon notice of 
© theſe my foul enormities, upon a full examination 
and clear conviction of theſe premiſed offences, after 
« ſuſpenſion from my degree, did expel me out of the 
« ſaid Univerſitie: Now I the faid Daniel Scargill, 
after frequent conſideration, ſtrict examination, and 
« ſerious review of the ſaid Poſitions, do finde, by the 
grace of that God, whom I had denyed, that they are 
not onely of dan and miſchie vous conſequence, 
s inconiiftent with the being of God, and deſtructive 
to humane ſociety; bus then they are utterly falſe, 
the ſuggeſtions of a lying ſpirit, wholly againſt my 
« own judgement, reſfoly 
3 | 


upon ration, 


* as well as againſt the common ſenſe of mankinde; 
* And I do freely acknowledge the proceedings and 
* ſentence of my Governours, the Vice-Chancellour 
and Heads of Uniyerſitie, to be juſt and equal, 
* agreeable to the Duty of their place, and the Truſt 
© repoſed in them; That they could not have done 
© leſs to vindicate the Divine honour, and ſuppreſs that 
* miſchief growing up in this age, which no former 
* hath known. 

And now I Adore and Bleſs the higheft Majeſty of 
God in his infinite mercy to me, that he hath not 
* ſuffered me to go on unreclaimed in my enormous 
8 3 and practices; but hath made my face to 
0 aſhamed, that I may ſeek his name. Righteouſneſs 
© belongeth unto thee O Lord, but unto me, and to thoſe 
who have ſeduced me, and to thoſe who have been 
* ſeduced by me, fame and confuſion of face. Oh what 
height of wickedneſs had I arrived unto! For I 
* mult confeſs my ſelf guilty of impleading the Divine 
* Majeſty at the Tribunal of humane wit, making man 
judge whether God ſhould be God or no. Nay, where- 
© as the Devil, my tempter, to whom I had harkned, 
« doth beleeve and tremble, I, vile wretch, have been 
void of the Faith and Fear of God in the manifold 
« manifeſtations of him, Wherefore I humbly aſe 
* pardon of God above all, whom I have blaſphemed ; 
of my Governours in the Univerſitie, whom I have 
« diſturbed ; of all Chriſtians, and all men, for the 
« great offence I have given unto all ; more eſpecially 
* of ſo many as have been miſled into any errour or 
vice by me. And I do alſo humbly and earneftly 
© beſeech all men, eſpecially ſo many of the youn 
Scholars as have been ſeduced by me (who now x 
« what I formerly boaſted to aſſert) that they beware 
* by my example of the moſt ſubti e mſinuations of the 
Devil, in the vain oſtentation of their own wit. Thar 
© they lean not to their own underflanding, but conſult the 
Holy Scriptures, the lively Oracles of God; that 
from thence they may learn @poreis ig 75 owOperity, to 

be wiſe unto ſobriety, as the holy Apoſtle with great 
wiſdom requires. And now I humbly hope and truſt 
in the infinite mercy of that God, againſt whom I had 
audaciouſly opened my unhallowed month, that He 
who hath promiſed that all fin and blaſphemy ſhall 
be forgiven unto men (excepting onely that refolved 
malicious blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt) will be 
« graciouſly pleaſed to glorifie his mercy in the forgive- 
© neſs of my moſt deteſtable errours, and abominable 
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« fins. And I thank God that he hath awakened me 
in meaſure to a juſt deteſtation of the accurſed 
« P 


ions aſſerted by me, and of all other like wicked 
« principles. 

« Wherefore, I do here in the preſence of God, An- 
0 and Men, caſt my ſelf down in a deep dread of 
* the juit Judgements and Vengeance of upon the 
« accurſed Atheiſm of this age, acknowledging my ſelf 
* to be highly guilty of the growth and f reading 
thereof, having contributed what my profane wit 
could deviſe, ar my foul mouth expreſs, to inſtill it 
© into others, or confirm them therein. And I do 


. © profeſs, I beleeve (and judge it moſt reaſonable ſo to 


* beleeve) that the openly profeſſed Atheiſm of ſome, 
and the ſecret Atheiſm of others, is the accurſed root 
of all that abounding wickedneſs, perjury, facriledge, 
« de and uncleanneſs in this preſent age: That 
in a deep ſenſe of that wretched part I have afted in 
the propagating thereof, I do now abhor my ſelf ia 
« duſt — s, and that from the bottom of my heart, 
© I do diſclaim, renounce, deteſt and abhor thoſe exe- 
* crable Poſitions aſſerted by me or any other: par- 
« ticularly, 6 

© 1. That all right of Dominion is founded onely im power. 

2. That all moral Righteouſne/s is founded only in the 
© Law of the Civil Magiſtrate. 

« 3. That the Holy Scriptures are made Law onely by . 


Civil —_— | 
© 4. That whatſoever the Civil Magiſtrate commands, is 


* to be obeyed, notwithſtanding contrary to Divine moral 


* Laws. 

* g. That there is a defirable glory in being and being ro- 
« puted an Atheift ; which I implied when I expreſsly 
* affirmed, that I gloried to be an Hobbiſt and an 
* Acheilt, 


For 
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* e unhallowed' aſſertions and expreſſions, 
now find ſuch inward contrition and remorſe, that 
his mercy may withhold me from Relapſe, 
or his judgements prevent it. But do I think that 
bare Recantation can ſatisfie for my prodigious offen- 
ces ? No, Let me do penance all my da 


And whatſoever my portion may be in this world, let 
« me live — ie fear of God, and the faith of 
« Chriſt. Amen. 
No leſt any one ſhould miſtake, or ſuſpect this con- 
« feffion and unfeigned renunciation of my ſinful and 
« accurſed errours, for an act of civil obedience or ſub- 
« miſſion in me, performed ing to. my former 
principles, at the command of my Superiours, in 
* outward expreſſion of words, t contrary to my 
judgement and inward thoughts of my heart; or that 
1 have not now ex the moſt fincere and ſecret 
ſenſe of my foul ; I call the Searcher of all hearts to 
witneſs, that I loath and abhor ſuch —_ as the 
baſeſt and moſt damnable hypocrifie : That from my 
heart and ſoul I deteſt ſuch principles in all perſons, 
as worſe than the baſeſt villanies and reſervations, 


+ which the Jeſuites are ſaid to practice or allow. And 


« | openly avow, that I do acknow „that all per- 
« ſons ſo principled, ought to be held by all mankinde 
« as the moſt dangerous and declared enemies of the 
« common faith amongſt men. 'That they are not to 
« be truſted upon any obligation of their faith, or 
« pretenſions to piety, loyalty, or common honeſty, 
« in any Corporation, Colledge, Univerſite, City, 
« Common-wealth or Kingdom : but, that by thoſe 
principles, deſtructive to all ſociety and commerce 
amongſt. men, they may and do delude and defeat all 
« Oaths and Proteſtations, all faith given to God or 
man: They may and will comply, if their own In- 
« tereſt or Advantage prompt them to it, with any In- 
vader or Uſurper ; with any Faction or growing Sect, 
however deſtructive to all order and the very being of 
humane ſociety in the world. I beleeve alſo, and 
* 


openly avouch, That no power upon earth; no per- 


ſwafion cr imagination about natural Right; no opi- 
nion in pretended Philoſophie concerning felf-pre- 
ſervation, can free me from the obligation that is now 


upon me, in this my open profeſſion of Repentance 


the truth in ſincerity before God and man. 

This Recantation and fincere Profeſſion I make 
« willingly and freely, of my own minde and choice : 
© not in compliance with the command or witl of any 
* other; not upon deſign to gain a better opinion 
* amongſt men in the world; nor for any worldly ad- 
vantage, profit, or ſelf- end of my own : but out uf a 
* hearty deteſtation of my foul errours and fins ; and I 
am glad of this opportunity to diſburden my ſoul, op- 
, preſſed with the weight of the ſame. 


So help me God. 
DANIEL SCARGILL, 


After the Performance of this Recantation, be was to 
* be abjolved by the Vice-Chancellor, when and where he 
« pleaſed, and was accrdingly al ſolved, as the following 
Certificate teſti fies. N 


* Theſe are to certify whom it may concern, that 
whereas D. 8. B. A. late Fellow of C. C. C. C. 
was ſuſpended of his Degree, and expelled the Uni- 
verſity, for aſſerting erroneous Tenets, tending to 
Atheiſme, and the ſaid D. S. was abſolved from his 
Suſpenſion, and reftored to the Univerſity upon his 
Recantation in Great St Marie's Church, July 25, 
1669, by Dr Edm. Boldero, Vice-Chancellor. 


„ „ - * - - — 


Spt. 1, 1671. Ita teſtor Matt. M binn, Reg". 
* He was a native of Cambridge, and after leaving 
the Univerſity, preſented by Edwin Rich to the 
Rectory of Mulbarton in Norfolk, where he married 
Sarah, the daughter of Thomas le Neve of Aſlacton, 
Geut. a woman, as he tells us in her Epitaph, re- 
markable for her Piety and Devotion. His Arms 
impaling her's, upon Monument erected to her 
memory, are Ern. 4 Saltire Gul. (68). In 1 
Dudley Seargill, Gent. preſented him to the Vi- 
carage of Swerdeſton, which he held by union with 
Mul n: but how long he continued poſſeſſed of 
theſe, or what afterwards became of him, I could 
never learn (C). | | 
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s, ſubmitting 
« my ſelf to God's will, and the charity o pious minds: 


for my accurſed errours and grievous fins, to ſpeak 


” of Leiceſter ; but bis 


waz, very young, he was left to 


mother, who put bim to ſchool at 
Aſhley in Lancaſhire, and ſent him, in 1663, 
at the age of fixteen (70), to St John's College in Cam- 


— where r 
ip of Bennet College, upon the expulſion o _ 
— the joint recommendatio rr p 
unning, then Maſter of St John's, where his County 
was at that time full. His firſt ſtep out of the Univerſi- 
„and that a very fortunate one, was to the curacy of 
-Hadbam in Hertfordſhire, as it placed- him not 
only under the eye and direction of that excellent Di- 
vine, Dr Goodman (71), but as it gave him an © 
portunity of being known to the Earl of Eſſex (whoſe 
ſeat was there) who made him his Chaplain, and 
then preſented him, October 29, 1681, to the Rectory 
of Raine-parva in Eſſex (72); but this he voided ſoon 
after, viz. October 30, 1682, by ceſſion, for St Mary- 
_—_ in Old Fiſh-Streer, London, which he quitted 
in like manner for that of Much-Hadham, beforemen- 
tioned ; being collated thereto, Auguſt zo, 1690, by 
Biſhop es upon the death of his friend Dr 
Goodman. eſe were the only parochic; benefices he 
ever had. But on the 18th of September, 1684, he 
was preferred to the Prebend of Colington-Major, in 
the Cathedral of St Paul London, whereof he became 
a Reſidentiary in 1689, as alſo acon of London 
March 5, 16941, upon the promotion of Dr Teniſon to 
the See of Lincoln; and he was made Dean of St Aſaph 
December 7, 170%, which he rather accepted to ſet his 
Uncle, Biſhop Beveridge, at liberty from the powerful 
ſollicitations of others, than that he either ſought for, 
or defired it. He went over, about 1687, to be 
Chaplain to the Princeſs of Orange, upon the Diſmiſ- 
hon of Dr Covel, when a Clergyman of an unexcep- 
tionable Character in every „was to be provided 
by expreſs orders from Holland. Accordingly the Bi- 
ſhop of London had it in Charge to recommend two 
ſuch perſons to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
to have the final approbation of one. The two thus re- 
commended, were Dr Burnet, Mafter of the Charter- 
houſe, and Mr Stanley; to the latter of whom his 
Grace gave the preference, for this pleaſant reaſon, 
that although the former was a deſerving man, an in- 
enious divine, and a good Scholar; yet as Moſes and 
e Doctor could not agree about making worlds, he 
thought it was better to chuſe Mr Stanley ; who after 
being further favoured by his Grace about this time, 
probably with his faculty for a Doctor of Divinity's 
degree, was forthwith ſent over, and ſoon became a ta- 
vourite both at Court and with her Highneſs. He 
licewiſe contracted there a particular acquaintance with 
the two Huygens, as well as with other perſons of 
learning and character; being without doubt recom- 
mended and ſupported herein by his old friend and 
tellow-collegian, Mr Villiert, who had attended the 
Princeſs, upon her marriage, into Holland, and continued 
there till the Prince's coming over to England in 1688. 
As ſoon as his royal miſtreſs was ſeated upon the throne, 
ſhe advanced him to be Clerk of the Cloſer, with a 


Salary of 2001. per ann. ſettled upon him for life, and 


always had him in ſuch credit and eſteem, that moſt of 
her charities paſſed through his hands. She moreover 
offered him one or two Biſhoprics, which he then de- 
clined, as he did alſo the See of Lincoln, which was 
offered him upon Dr Teniſon's promotion to that of 
Canterbury ; being content with the preferment he had, 
and his own private fostunes. He found a ſtation of leſs 
dignity and eclat, more ble to his inclinations, 
and ſuitable to his ſcheme of happineſs in life. How- 
ever, the death of his old friend, Spencer, brought 
him (though much againſt his will) into a more public 
ſcene of it in this Univerſity, being elected thereupon (but 
without his knowledge) into the Maſterſhip of Bennet 
College, which yet, upon the firſt notice of his choice, 
he poſitively refuſed to accept, and perſevered in it till 
the whole Society, for the fake of preventing an irre- 
concilealdlh diviſion among them, as they ſhould not be 
unanimous in their votes for any other perſon beſides him - 
fel This motive had its deſired effect, even though 
he foreſaw the trouble that would follow, in being 
elected Vice-Chancellor the ſame year by the Univerſity, 
who paſſed an extraordi 
the degree of D. D. with all its privileges, among them, 
to which an Archbiſhop's faculty not intitle him. 
Confidering upon what motive, and with what reluQ- 
ance he took the Maſterſtip, it might be expetied he 
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(70) Be- 
veridge _ 
married his 
Avnt, was of that 
College, and 
which was pers 
haps a ſtronger 
motive, Mr Vil- 
liers, afterwards 
Earl of Jerſey (of 
a ſhire 
family in bis 
neighbourhood) 
went thitber 
about the ſame 
time under the 
tuition of Dr . 
Gower, who is 
ſaid never to 
have had any 
other pupils but 
theſe two. 


(71) The cele- 
brated Author of 
the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, 
and the Winter 
Evening Confer- 
rence, and ſome 
other excellent 
pieces. 

(72) He had 
been ordained 
Prieft by Biſhop 
Compton in 
1672, became an 
Univerfity 
Preacher in 
1676, and com- 
menced B, D. 
in 1578, 


grace for admitting him to 


* 
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SPENCER. 
would refign it, as he did in 1698, becauſe he could not 
be more conſtantly refident. 


(73) The title he made thi valuable 


is Catalogus 


brorum manu- 


ſeri 
Biblothega 


Corp. Chriſti in 


— 


Fal. Lond. 


— N life ; for he did not die till October 


attempt, is not 
without defects, 
which Mr Ma- 


ſters gives vs rea- among his old Friends, Bie Beveri 
fon to hope will hf, Sean Younger, Dr Holder, 


be ſupplicd in a 
0 / lei 


Y — Li ſcended from the ancient 


his 


, which he afterwards 


855 
Queen Mary 


God to give him a very healthful, 
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eighty-fifth year of his age. When, 
on direct jons, he was ied in the 
Paul's Cathedral, under the I 


F 


Wren, who have none of them, 
monument- ſtone, or even inſcripti 
married Mary, ſecond daughter of Sir 
ton, Lord Chief juſtice of the King's- 
living in 1753, by whom he had 

cat 


at Bennet College, Thamas, the _ — 


dead; William, the eldeft, is LL. B. 
the Archdeaconry of London, and is ſettled at War- 
wick; Francis, the ſecond, was Fellow of Bennet Col- 
and afterwards Vicar of St Leonard, Shoreditch, 
ill his father — rin 
Hadham, Septem 1723. Stanley was en- 
gaged in many good an uſeful deſigns. Among which, 
was that of printing an Edition of the Councils, in 1692, 
with Proteftant Annotations, by an annual ſabſcription. 
Several ſums were accordingly ſubſcribed, by the two 
Archbiſhops 10 l. per ann. each, and by twelve Bi __ 
I. each; Dr Stanley not only did the ſame, but alſo, 
his intereſt then at Court, was chiefly inftramental 
in obtaining a grant to import what x ſhould be 
wanting, cuſtom free. Dr Alix un the care 
and management of this edition, and*had great quan- 
tities of imported for it, which, when the de- 
fign was laid aſide, was ſold to the Stationers for pri- 
vate gain, to the offence of the public, and regret of 
the learned world. The Doctor, before he went abroad, 
was N _ ſeveral others in po of 
inting an Engliſh Bible, with a plai practical 
— bor vor eſpecially — againſt the 
errors and corruptions of Popery. His own province 
was to write that the Minor Prophets; a ſcheme 
that was ſuperſeded by the happy liſhment of our 
Church and Nation at the Revolution. The Doctor, 
when Dean of St Aſaph, was at the ſole expence (74) of 
that Act of Parliament, ann. XII. of Queen Anne, 
which annexed Prebends and Sinecures to the Biſho 
rics of Bangor, Landaff, St David, and St Afa 
in order to relieve the widows and fatherleſs of the 
Welſh Clergy from the fore diſtreſs of paying Mortua- 
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Contributer to the Society 
in foreign , and a zealous 
fo the firſt M 


he diſtributed with his own hand, cannot be diſcovered, 
as he left no account of them. But ſo far is known 
of him, that it was his conſtant rule, all his life 1 
to beſtow in good works a clear tenth part of his w 
Income, whether from ſpirituals or tem Conſi- 


The Faith and Practices of a But —_ 
Church of England-man. Londen, 1706, 12mo. 2 
the following Sermons with his Name: 1. 4 Sermon know nothin 


preached at Lambeth-Chapel, on the Conſecration of De Te- this — 
ni/on, Biſbep of Lincoln, 10, 1691 ; 2. Another, me out ſo eu 
preached at d Mary le Bow, before the Society for pro- in bi life u 
pagating the Goſpel, February 20, 1707 ; and a third, 1674s 
to recommend 4 Public Collection for the Redemption of 
Captives. Such was the Character and Hiftory of Dean 
Stanley, which we were the rather inclined to inſert here, 
in order to take off any prejudice that will Be apt to 
ariſe in reading a paper in the Tatler, where that in- 

ious writer takes occafion, from the remarkably loud 
natural tone of the Doctor's voice, to exerciſe his wit 
upon him, under the name and character of Stentor. 


SPENSER [EpmunD þ frequently ſtiled the Father of the Engliſh Heroic poem, was de- 


y of the Spencers in Northamptonſhire [A], but born in Lon- 


don (a), probably about the year 1553 [BJ. It is not known where he had the firſt part of his 


The fami the Spencers in Northamptonſbire. 

Ti car Dk; uin e is at the head ka 
family, which was firſt raifed to the peerage in the firſt 
of Jacob. I. in the perſon of Sir — 

the title of Baron Spencer of Wormleighton in the 

ty of Northam who was then reputed to be 


education ; 
the preſent Duke of Dorſet. She was a widow when 
Spenſer printed his Colin Chur and his Fairy Dre; in 
both which, by Amintes, is probably meant 
Lord Compton, her ſecond huſband (3). And the verſes (j) Uptas's 


of the Great-Seal of England, from whom is 


. Hence it 
— 2 
are become ſince, ſome of the (6) Peerage, w 


Nation. Not to mention his the three der Lord 
. 
whole e 


1 


— 
ev. 
* However, 


pport himſelf there 


Univerſity, ſu 
1 5 79s to have 
has 


at the age of ſixteen. The opinion 

a followed by all Authors ſince, and indeed is 
A to 8 nded for a matter of no moment. 
Kent's Edition of It is well known, that we owe moſt of the circum- 
the Fairy Queen, ſtances of Spenſer's life to himſelf, and this point would 
1751, 3 vol. 4e. be aſcertained from his Sixtieth Sonnet, where he 
vith cus, ſpeaks of himſelf as forty years old, if the time of his 
(10) In his edit. writing that Sonnet were certainly known, but this is 
of Spenſer's Ca- at | equally uncertain with time of his ad- 
_ 1732 mittance at Cambridge. Dr Birch tells us (9), that the 


Sonnets were written about 1692, and Ball (10) 

(11 's ſays, were printed that year. It is true, Mr 

Life prefixed to Church's (11) friend obſerves, that in either caſe, Spen- 

Charct's FUt- ſer muſt be born in 1550, that is, if the whole of « waa 

ary g 2 

Queen Queen, in Was either written or printed in 1692. But then, he 

1758, in 4 vol, ſuppoſes this to be a miſtake, ſince he agrees with Mr 
$ro. Fenton in the date of our Poet's birth in 1553. | 

C] He became acquainted with Mr IT his gen- 

Er- tleman, who was one of the prime Wits of his time (12), 

—_ was born at Saffron-Walden in Eſſex, of mean paren- 

_= tage, but great alliances, like his friend Spenſer ; his 

(r3)Faſti Oxon. Father being a Ropemaker, and himſelf nearly related 

Val. I. col. 128. to Sir Thomas Smith, the Stateſman. Mr Wood 

(14) Others ſay ſays (13), his firſt academical breeding was at Chriſt- 

at Pembroke Church in Cambridge (14), where in a ſhort time he 

<4 made ſuch a profftiency, as aſtoniſhed his Tutor: tak- 

— = both ks degrees in Arts, he became Proctor of the 

demie, under Univerſity, and grew to be an excellent and learned 

Poet and Orator. In which way he wrote the follow- 

ing pieces. 1. Rhetor ; foe duorum dierum oratio de natura 

arte et exercitatione rhetorica ; Lond. 1577, 4t0. 2. Ci- 

ceronianus, vel Oratio poſt reditum habita Cantabrigiz ad 

ſues Auditores ; ibid. 410. 3. KAIPE wel gratulationem 

V aldenenen/ium libri iv. ad Eliz. Reginam ; Lond. 1578. in 

Latin Verſe, to n Elizabeth in her 


Queen 

8 in Eſſex. 4. Smithus ; vel Muſarum 

brymæ pro obitu honoratiſſ. viri Thoma Smith. 5. Tyra- 
xomaſtic. 6. Ode Natalitia. 7. Rameides. 8. Philomuſos. 
9. Antico/mepolita. 10. A copy of Engliſh Verſes, fi 
Hobbinel, and prefixed to Spenſer's Fairy Zueen, which Mr 
Upton declares are enough,if he had written nothing elſe, 
to render his name immortal; and 8 
takes notice how highly he was eſteemed, 
lip Sidney, and his Friend Mr Dyer. Several pieces 
tory and Poetry were alſo dedicated to him. After ſome 
time he was elected a Fellow of Trinity-hall in Cam- 


was admitted LL. D. at 
do compigge which, be flood in the AQ, ] 


3 


2s an advocate in the Pre- 


* | : , 7 
S. PE N S E R.“ 
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education; but after that we find him at Pembroke-hall in 
low circumftances, he was admitted a Sizer, and m 


r, 


unha 


AE 


his admittance at Cambridge, in - 


.be by SirPh | 


bridge, and applying himſelf to the the Civil Law, 
Ss 2 —— Fer e nd 


N 3 Lond. 1593, . 
2. Pierce ; or a New Praile of the Old Afe. 
4 Preparatbve to certain large Diſcourſe, intituled Naihes 


the 
rinity-hall, 


fatirized by him 
under the name 


S. Fame; Lond. 1593 4403 with feveral letters and 
ſonnets by the Poets of that time in praiſe of the 
Author. 3. An Advertiſement for Pap Hatchet, ard 
Martin Marprelate, printed with the former with other p 
things, wherein he tramples much (15) upon Nobert (15) And inhu- 
Green, who had reflected upon him, and was a Poet, and Wanelg, after 
maker of Ballads, much valued for their mirthful and 8 
jocund turn, the titles of which may be ſeen in Mr ,, in Fafti Oxon. 

ood ; who informs us, that Green died about 1592, Vol. I. col. 136. 
of a ſurfeit taken by eating pickled herrings, and drink- x 
ing Rhenid wine with chem: ar which fro! banquet (46) Ibid. 

mas Naſh was preſent, who, in his Apolagie of (17) Athen. 

Pierce Pennile/5, makes excellent ſport with him (16). Oxon. Vale I. 
Dr Gabriel Harvey had a brother Richard, who was cl. 217. where 
alſo of Trinity-hall, and became a Divine of note (17); — — 
but giving into Aſtrology, ſuffered likewiſe the ſcourge in Aarology and 
of Naſh who called them both Falſe Prophets, Weather- Divinity. 
Wizards, Fortune-Tellers, Mountebanks, Ballad-Mak- (18) Faſt 0 


ers, &c. Dr Gabriel lived to a great age, dying in the Vol. I. col. 128, 


year 1630 (18). a3 beſore. 
bf Rag — from the College in vais.] 
The ſtory of his ſtanding for a Fellowſhip againſt Mr 
(afterwards Biſhop) Andrews, and loſing the election, 
related in one account of (19) his life, has been long 
univerſally rejected (20); an he left Cam- pres 
bridge, as ſome think, before that election happen- OY 
ed (21): however, it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that in fir 1679, 
his circumſtances, he did not puſh for ſome aſſiſtance, 
as an exhibition or the like, either in his own or ſome (20) See the Art. 
other College, unleſs he was overruled by his Tutor, dwg 2 | 
or the Maſter of the College, which perhaps will not [8], adding to 
be thought incredible, if Governor is meant in 
the following pallage of a Letter from his Friend Mr 
Harvey (22). And will you, ſays this ſevere Wit, 
* n have my Teſtimonial of your ald Cantroller's 
© new behaviour. A buſy and dizzy head, a leaden 
© brain, a wooden wit, a copper face, a fattin breaſt, Biſhop 
E 
4 own an nien QC s, 2 far] Fenton” 
© mornin P | San - 
«© Tuggter, as full of ſleights, wiles, fetches, caſtes of Waller, ubi ſu- 
« legerdemain, toyes to mock apes with, odd ſhifts and 
«* kyavith practices, as his ſkin can hold.” But (22) Prefixed to 
, . . 0 non 
er —— tum bis pr acipue canis, Spenſer's works, 
f lingua manciprorum c. 
Whatever may be thought of this conjecture, our Poet 
ſeems to have left ridge without any bitter ſpirit of 
— ag See with what filial piety he remem- 
bers his Alma Mater (though to him ſhe a Step- 
mother) where he celebrates the river that runs by her. 
There death by Huntingdon and Cambridge fit, 
My mother Cambridge, whom as wwith a crown, 
She doth adorn, and is adern'd by it, RI 
' With many a gentle Muſe, and many a gentle Wit(23). (23) Fairy 
. —ů — . 


(19) Viz. That 
prefixed to the 


this di intment might s taking hol 
— — ilton; ieee | —3 
that they both afterwards inveighed bitterly againſt the fopra, * 


they 
Pride and Layury of the Ciiogg: | 
| He bis Love s Roſalinde.) This Lady” 
ume i Kill» — 8 ly. 1 2 


ſer, 


> 4 


vo 
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Mr Harvey, who, having a true ſenſe of his admirable genius, prevai 
(e) Me Ball, in an indolent and hopeleſs hfe in the country 


c. — a - 
— On his fondeſt wiſhes : that generous 
1532. fee. dates ticular, preſently took him into his favour and to Queen 
— Elizabeth, who made him Poet Laureat [GF. After this, he was frequently invited to 
"57 Penſchurſt, where? in company with Sir Philip, he ſtudied pany nc SOONER, eſpecially 
the Platonic, which he made good uſe of in his writings. During this interval he finiſhed 
ſer, it ſeems, kept it ſo from , his © feignedly . of the Poet's ſelf, who for i 
— Hin leads, Mr A and 14 Who — — affairs tis I dave peed of Tait * 
their truſt with inviolable fidelity. We are in- been informed) and for his more (45) Fo 


* on 


(29) Letter the 
third, prefixed 
to the edition of 
his works, in 


1629, fol. 


(27) In his notes 


upon 


— 
his edition of the 
Fairy Queen. 


WES 


the 


formed indeed by the former, that ſhe was a gentlewo- 
man of no mean houſe, nor endued with _—— 
or common gifts, both of nature and manners, but 
ſuch as needed neither Colin ] be aſhamed to 
have her made known his verſes, nor Hobbinol 
[Harvey] be grieved, that fo ſhe ſhould be commended 
to immortality for her rare and fingular virtues : eſpe- 
cially deſerving it no leſs than either Myrto, the moſt 
lent poet, Theocritus's darling; or Lauretto, Pe- 
trarchi's deſs ; or Himera, the worthy Poet Sten- 
chorus's Idol (25). We ſee it is here hinted that her 
name was known to Mr Harvey, which indeed is evi- 
dent from a Letter of Spenſer to him (26), where hay- 
ing aſſured this friend, that by his advice, he had con- 
ſented to addreſs his Paſtorals to Sir Philip Sidney, he 
mentions the reaſons, which had till then hindered him 
from doing it, one of which is as follows. Then al- 
* ſo becometh the work too baſe for his excellent Lord- 
«* ſhip, being made in honour of a private perſon un- 
known, which by ſome well-willers might be u 
* braided not to be worthy, as you know ſhe is.” Mr 
Kerke (27) goes ſo far as to tell us, that Roſalinde 
is a feigned name, which, if well ordered, will betray 
true name of his love and misfortunes ; and 
Mr Upton thinks (28), that by well ordered is meant 


the replacing the letters in their true order, by reſolvin 
the — of which, ing to the frequent — 


tice of our Poet, the name of Roſalinde is fabricated. 
The conjecture is ingenious, and indeed naturally ſug- 
by Mr Kerke's words. The worſt of it is, that 
it leaves us as much in the dark as ever. The knot is 
fill mextricable, it is true ſome of Spenſer's A ms, 
as Algrind for Grindal (29) the Archbiſhop, are obvious 
enough, where he did not aim at a poetical name : but 
who could have unlocked Hobbinol into Gabriel Harwey, 
ex 8 himſelf, who made the Anagram, or 
his Friends Kerke and Harvey, to whom he revealed 
it, as he did this of Roſalinde, which, like that of 
Hobbinol too, was ang not made by a ſimple 
derangement of the letters of her true name, without 
the variation and addition of ſome others, as were ne- 
to reduce it to-the true poetical name of Roſa- 
linde, under which he wiſhed and intended his Miſtreſs's 
true name ſhould be concealed. In fo forlorn a ftate, 
Mr Church's friend ventures a conjecture, with a mo- 
and diffidence ſuitable to it. He thinks it not 
impoſſible, that the true name of Roſalinde, which was 
invented in Kent, might after all be meerly Roſe Lynde, 
Roſe being a common Chriſtian name ; and among the 
country names in Fuller's Worthies, under Henry VII, 
there appears at Canterbury the name of John Lynde. 
| (9 Mr Harvey introduced him to Sir Philip Sidney.) 
Mr Fenton ſup his introduction to be made b 
dedicating his Shepheard's Calendar to Sir Philip, an 
the ſame opinion is eſpouſed by Dr Birch, notwith- 
ſtanding the notorious inconſiſtency of it with ſeveral 
ges in the Calendar itſelf, 1 
upon them by Mr Kerke. For » in the Fourth 
Eclogue, Hobbinol fays, 
Colin, thou len the ſouthern Shepheard"s boy, 
Him love hath wounded auith a deadly dart. 
To which lines E. Kerke hath the following note. 
« ſeemeth that Colin ap 
* nobleman, and perhaps in 
« becauſe he often mentions the 
in, in the Sixth Eclogue, Hobinol thus ſpeaks of 
in, 
Then if by me thou lift adviſed be, 
Farſake the ſail that ſo doth thee bewitch, 
And to the dales reſort, where Shepheards rich, 
And fruigful wales been every where to /ee. 


This is no poetical* fiction, ſays E. Kerke, but un- 


© It 
ineth to ſome ſouthern 
or Kent, the rather, 


r proved a barren one to 


ih Downs.” A 


orthics ir 
London. 


(36) t ia p 
bret to tha! 
(37) Tn Rena * 


moved out of the partes, and came into the South, 
* Hobbinol indeed adviſed him privately.” The 

is ſtill more evident from Spenſer's » before 
cited (31), to Mr Harvey, where, beſides the 
there mentioned, he ſets forth the following. 
« principal doubts were, firſt, I was 
* while to have intermitted the addreſs of my writing, 
* leſt by overmuch cloying their noble ears, I ſhould 
get a contem of my (elf. or elſe ſeem rather for gain 
ity, to do it for ſome ſweetneſſe 
I had already received——Your deſire to hear of 
my laſt being with her Majefty, muſt die of itſelf. 


* As for the two gentlemen, Mr Sidney and Mr Dyer, 
* they have me, I thank them, in ſome uſe and fa- 
* miliarity.” However, Mr Fenton's conjecture is 


much more tolerable, than the ſtory that Spenſer was a 
ſtranger to Sir Philip when he had begun to write his 
Fairy Queen, and that he took occaſion to go to Lei- 
ceſter- houſe, and to introduce himſelf by ſending into 
Sir Philip a copy of the ninth Canto of the firſt Book of 
that poem. Sir Philip was much ſurprized with the de- 
ſcription of deſpair in that Canto, and after reading ſome 
Stanzas, turned to his Steward and bid him give the 
perſon who brought thoſe verſes, 50 l.; but upon read- 
ing the next Stanza, he ordered the ſum to be doubled. 
e Steward was no leſs ſurprized than his maſter, and 
thought it his duty to make ſome delay in executing ſo 
ſudden and laviſh a bounty ; but upon reading one 
Stanza more, Sir Philip raiſed his gratuity to 2001. 
and commanded the Steward to give it immediately, 
leſt as he read further he might be tempted to give away 
his whole eftate. To ſhame this idle tale (32), we need (2) 1, bend 
only obſerve, that the Fairy Queen may be ſaid even to be fit en 
owe its birth to Sir Philip Sidney, who quickly after by the writer 
his acquaintance with our Poet, di his genius . Life 
to be formed for higher ſubjects, than thoſe leſſer pieces 
which he had then wrote, and perſuaded him 


For Trumpets flerne to change the oaten reed. 


To the ſame purpoſe alſo we find him in the verſes to 
the Counteſs of Pembroke, ſent with a copy of the firſt 
edition of the Fairy Queen, acknowledging that it was 
her Brother, Sir Philip Sidney, 


Who firſt did lift bis Muſe ont of the fur. 


And ia the fame firain fings another Poet more ex- 


preſsly (33), who ſpeaking of the early of 8 In the wis 
Es iſe, has theſe lines : © os an 
do 


to the editica of 
his work in 


1679. 


To ſeem @ Shepheard then he made his choice; feſt edit of the 

| But Sidney heard him fing, and knew his woice (34). Paley Wa: 
And as Ulifſes brought fair Thetis ſon 34) That 
From his retired life to menage Arms ; — 
$0 Spenſer was by Sidney's ſpeeches won voice. 


| To bleſs her Fame, not fearing after harms. 
GI Len Elizabeth made him Poet Laureat.) This 


him, at leaſt for ſome time, through the ill humour and 

pofition of the Treaſurer Burleigh, whagnot only 
with-held the pen ſome other fruits 
e are told, 


tuity 
Burleigh — to it ſaid, with 
Poet, What! all this for a Song. 
Then give bim what is Reaſon. Spenſer wai b 
time, but had the mortification to find himſelf difa 
— of the Queen's intended bounty. Upo 
2 


rs. 


a proper opportunity w preſent a paper to her 
lajeſty, in manner of a petition, wherein he re- 
minded her of the orders ſhe had given 


1 ) Foller's 
orthics in 
London. 
ſe is pre- 
rden 
uon · 


J avas promiſed on a tims 
To have Reaſon for my rhime, 
From that time unto this ſeaſon, 
I recerved nor Rhime nor Reaſon. 
This roduced the deſired effect, and the Queen, 
not 2 eproof of the Treaſurer, immediatel 
directed the payment of the hundred pounds, whic 
ſhe at firſt ordered (35). Our Poet however ſent the 
three firſt books of his Fairy Queen, when printed, to 
Burleigh, with a ſonnet complimenting him as the 
Atlas of the State (36), yet at the ſame time ſhewing 
ſome diffidence of his Lordſhip's regard for Poetry, in 
excufing his unfitly preſenting thoſe dull rhimes 
The labours of hoft time and wit unſtaid, 
vn if their deeper ſenſe be duly c 
And the dim weil, with which from common view 
Their fairer parts are hid, aſide be laid, 
Perhaps not vain they may appear to you. 
Such as they be vouchſafe them to receave, 
And wipe their faults cut of your cenſure grave, 


And it ſhould ſeem, that the preſent was not received 
in an agreeable manner to our Author, ſince in the In- 
traduction to the fourth book, he reflects upon that 
Stateſman's diſlike of his Poem as follows. 

The rugged forehead that with grave foreſight 

Meili lingdom , cauſes, and affairs of flate, 

My lower rhimes, I wot, doth ſharply wwite, 

For praifing love.. | 
He alſo plainly alludes to this misfortune at the end of 


the ſixth book, where ſpeaking of detraction deſcribed 
as a monſter, he concludes with the following Stanza. 


Ne may this bomely verſe of many meane/t 

Hope to eſcape his venemous deſpite, 

More than my former wwrits, all were they cicaneſſ 

From blameful blot, and free from all that cite, 

With which ſome wicked tongues did it backbite, 

And bring into a mighty Peers diſpleaſure, 

That never /o deſerved to indite. 

Therefore do you my rhimes keep better meaſure 

And ſecd to pleaſe, that, now is counted wiſe men's 

treaſure. 

Among his other writings here mentioned, the moſt 
remarkable perhaps is his Poem intituled Mother Hub- 
bard"s Tale, where he has painted the misfortune of de- 
pendance on Court favour in the molt lively colours, 
particularly in the following lines. | 

Full little knoxweft thou who haft not try'd 

What hell it is in ſuing long to bide, 

To leſe good days that might be briter ſpent, 

To waſte long nights in penſive diſcontent ; 

To /peed to day, to be put back to morrow ; 

To fred on hope, to pine with fear and ſorrow ; 

To bave thy Prince's Grace, yet want her Peers ; 

To have thy aſting, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy ſoul with crofſes and with: cares; 

To eat thy heart tbr comfortleſs deſpaire ; 

To fawn, to crouch, ta wait, to ride, to run ; 

To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undone. 


This, and the other reflections in the ſame Tak, are 
ſaid to be reſented by the Treaſurer, in the apprehen- 
ſion that he was ſtruck at in them. However that be, 
it is certain there are other parts of our Poet's works, 
where this diſcouragement by the Treaſurer is as ſtrongly 
marked, For inſtance, in the Ruins of Time, written 
ſome time after Sir Philip Sidney's death, he 
forth his complaints in the full bitterneſs of his ſoul. 

O grief of grief: O gall of all good hearts ! 

To /ee that Vertue ſhould deſpiſed be 

Of ſuch as firſt were raiſed for Vertue's parts, 

Hd now broadſpreading like an aged Tree, 

ay none ſhoot wp that nigh them planted be. 
OL. VI. No. CCCXVILL. 


Op. 


Mr Church's friend obſerves (37), that in 


_ attended 


O let not thoſe of whom the Muſe is ſcorned, 
Alive or dead be by the Muſe aderned. 


* .- 2 Le , 


after he ſeem ha 3 * 

wrote I s never to have . 

On the other hand, . 

Miniſter, that his of our Poet might not proceed, 

either from a prejudice in particular 

tempt of Poetry in but from 

party, Spenſer being attached firft to the Earl of Lei- 

ceſter, and then to the Earl of Eſſex, both ſucceſſively 

heads of a oppoſite to the Treaſurer (38). And (38) Bloods Lf 

indeed, after the Iriſh Grant, An yr complaints were of Spenſer, pre- 

ſure ſomewhat unſeaſonable, might have been huſh- 33 . 

ed by her Majeſty's bounty to him. In reſpect to Lord Queen, publiched 

Burleigh, may it not be retorted upon him, That they in 1737. 4to. 

were then Rhimes without Reaſon ; and as ſuch, ftood in 

need of the excuſe which has been made for them (39) 

that * The moſt * minds have the quickeſt ſenſe 

of repulſes from the great and powerful, who ſhould Writings prefized 

* countenance and protect them, and that therefore it to his edition of 

* is no wonder that the misfortune ſunk deep into his his Works. 

0 org even dwelt upon him for a great ſpace of 

* his life.” 

He printed the Shepheard's Calendar in 1679. 

** is — allowed to be the Father 0 

the true Paſtoral Poem in England. The true rea- 

ſon of his ſucceeding ſo well was D 

that he felt and faw _ a — —— * o- — 

Country, as is obſerved by Mr (40) ; thoug 40) Ibid. 

Critic has made a flip 4 — that in this work * 

our Author was not miſled by the Italians, notwith- 

ſtanding Taſſo's Aminta might have been as an 

Authonity to him in the ac 2 = the 8 

reater kind of Poetry (41). ereas, minta, (41 

though compoſed in He was not publiſhed till 1581, 4 

as we are informed from Niceron by Dr Birch (42), who 4, 4 oa 

likewiſe takes notice, that ſome faults in this Calendar . 

were ſhewn by Mr Pope in his Diſcourſe of Paſtoral (432 4 

Poetry, which was written at fixteen years of age. Hommes 

That excellent Bard, however unparalleled as he is illuftres, vol. 25. 
in 


in ſome other ſpecies of Poetry, it is certain did not ex- 8 — 
1 
Spenſer, ubi 
ſupra. 


to his 
tion of the Fairy 


— 


2 


upon Spenſer's 


cel in this. It is true, he aimed, after Virgil, at the 
more elevated kind of Paſtoral, which would exhibit the 
charming ſcenes of rural ſimplicity and innocence, 
without ſinking into the ruſtic. But in the attempt he 
carried it to exceſs : he was made ſenſible of his miſtake, 
and conſcious, as it ſhould ſeem, that the bent of his 
nature and genius did not lead him to ftretch with 
equal wings after Spenſer in the ruſtical way, he gave 
a proof at once, both of his ſenſe and diſcern- 
ment, in putting upon that his friend Gay, who 
thereby became <Epenſer's ſecond ; et Primo vix, aut ne (43) See Gay's | a 
diæ quidem, Impar (43). Arucle. | 
hel Tf Arty Einghe wo hy bon 
Life, prefixed to Mr Church's Edition of the Far 
Nueen, thinks it probable, that the ſcheme never 
place; in ſa of which opinion he obſerves, that 
Spenſer in his Letter to his Friend Mr Harvey, dated 
at Leicefter-houſe, October 5, 1579, having com- 
plained, that whereas he had hitherto lived in a manner 
agreeable, and not profitable to himſelf, he had now 
obtained a ſtation, which was profitable, but not agree- 
able ; but that he was 2 weary of waſting any 
longer his youthful years in fruitleſs ex pectation, or mean 
complaints; and therefore had ſubmitted to the ſeeking 
of his fortune, by leaving his country for long and te- 
diqus journeys in forei He adds in the poſt- 
ſcript, that he to ſet out the week following, 
* If I can, fays he, be dif] of my Lord. I go 
* thither as ſent by him, and maintgined moſtwhat of 
* him; and there am to employ my time, my body, 
my mind, in his Honour's ſervice.” And yet, in the 
concluſion of another Letter to the ſame Friend, dated 
ys oy A. _ from man — + 
„ he writes as - * Thus 
* was — * Weſtminſter ight ; but coming — — Dogg 
* this morning, being the lech of Oftoder, to Mrs ane of 
+ Karkes (44) o-have. it deferred to the Crncier, I hon Gland | 
received your Letter ſent me the laſt week, whereby marked by the | 
I perceive continue your old exerciſe of verſify A — 4 
« ing Engliſh, which glory I had now thought ſhould oo 
have been ours at London, and at the Court” It heard'sCajendar, l 
is true, this is not decifive. ever, ir is certain, and elſewhere. 
42 1 that 


muſt 


* 
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Wronged, yet not daring to expreſs my pain, 
To you, great Lord, the Cauſer of my care, 
In cloudy tears my caſe 1 thus complain, 
Mr U ) thought this Lord's diſpleaſure was 
i r officious ſedulity in er, who 
much defired to ſee his Patron married to the Queen of 
England. Whatever it were, it ſeems to have been 
blown over before the writing of the Fairy Queen, if, as 
Mr Upton conjectures, the is meant Prince 
Arthur in that Poem. It is certain, that our Poet had 
early framed ſome ſcheme of an heroic Poem, of which 
his ip was to have been the Hero, as appears from 
the following lines. 
Abandon then thy baſe and viler clewne; 
Lift up thy ſelf out of the lowlie al, 
And fing of bloodie Mars, of Wars, or Gifts : 
Turn thee to thoſe that wield the axvful Crown, 
To doughty Knights whoſe woundleſs armour ruſfts, 
There may thy Maye diſplay her fluttering wing, 
Hnd ftretch her ſelf at large from Eaft to Weſt. 
Whether thou Ai on fair Eliza, ref; 
Or if thou pleaſe in bigger notes to fing. 
Advance to Worthy (45). Him fhe loveth bet; 
That firſt the white bear te the flake did bring. 
This our Poet writes in his tenth Eclogue, which there- 
fore is another convincing proof, that it was not the 
Dedication of the Shepheard”s Calendar that firſt intro- 
duced him to Sir Philip — Though, at the ſame 
time, it is more than probable, that ſo much of the 
Poem as was (and it is evident that ſome of it was) (46) 
written before the Author left the North, might be ſhewn 
on his Introduction by Mr Harvey to that gentleman. 
[XK] He was made Secretary to Lord Grey.] Among 
s papers, there is a Letter of Sir Henry Sidney 
to the ford Grey, on his appointment to Ireland, 
dated September 17, 1580, where he particularly men- 
tions, that his ſon Philip had preſſed him much to ſend 
him a letter of advice as to that government, which he 
had adminiſtered himſelf about eleven years either as 
Lord Juſtice, or Lord Deputy. And fince Sir Henry 
married Lord Leiceſter's fiſter, and Lord Grey was 
allied to Sir Henry, it is eaſy to conceive how cordiall 
Spenſer might be recommended to him, and accep 
by him. And our Poet omitted no fitting opportunity 
of teſtifying his itude. For inſtance, he ſent his 
Lordſhip a copy of the firſt edition of the Farry Zueen(47), 
with the following Sonnet. 
Meft noble Lord, the pillar of my life, 
And Patron of my Muſes pupillage ; 
Through whoſe large bounty poured on me rift, 
In the A ſeaſen of my feeble age, 
I now do live, bound yours by vaſſalage, 
Sith nothing ver may redeem nor reave 
Out of your endleſs debt fo fave a gage. 
Vaouchſafe in worth this ſmall gift to receave, 
Which in your neble hand for pledge I leave 
OF all the reft that I am ty df account ; 
| Rude rymes, the which a ruftic Muſe did weave 
| In /avadge joile, far from Parnaſſe Mount, 
Hind roughly wrought in an unlearned lame, 
The which duc hſafe dear Lord your favourable doom, 
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Lon Deputy of Ireland N 
” * : e 2 N. 


But be raiſed afterwards a much larger mouumentof ki 


with armeſt zeal. The 


ſome parts of his conduct, which occafioned his recall 
in the ſhort ſpace 


vent the ill conſequences ariſing from ſuch a diſtem- 
perature, a —— 
death of the Earl of Deſmond. Our Autbor's piece is 


drawn up in the way of a dialogue, between Eudoxus 


„ wherein they both at len 
found how notably had been abuſed, and how 
thereby underhand, this univerſal alteration of thin 
was brought about; but then too late to ſtay x 
ſame. For in the mean time, all that was formerly 
done with long labour and great toil, was, you ſee, in 
a moment undone ; and that good Lord blotted with 
the name of a bloody man, whom we that well 
knew, knew to be moſt gentle, affable, loving, and 
temperate : but that the of that preſent ſtate 
of things inforced him to that violence, and almoſt 
changed his natural diſpoſition. But otherwiſe he 
was fo far from delighting in blood, oft times 
he ſuffered not juſt ven to fall where it was de- 
ſerved; and even. fome of them, which were after- 
wards his Accuſers, had taſted too much of his mercy 
and were from the gallows brought to be his Accu» 
ſers. But his courſe indeed was ti that he ſpared 


might by fear thereof be reclaimed and faved, if it 
n For in the laſt conſpiracy of ſome of 
the En 


gliſh Pale, think that there were not 
r that felt the puniſhment : 
yet only a few of eſpecial note, and in 
Ä ͤ — * | 
and partial proceedings, ing their x 
which he, as in his great — ſeemeth, did 
foreſee would be objected againſt him, for the 
— thereof uſe a ſingular diſcretion and re- 
gard ; for the Jury that went upon their trial, be 
made to be choſen out of their own-neareſt kinſmen, 
and their Judges he made of ſome of their own Fa- 
thers, others of their Uncles and deareſt Friends, 
who when they could not but juſtly condemn them, 
yet he uttered their judgment in of tears ; 
and yet he even herein was called bloody and cruel. 
* Eudoxus, In that execution of the 
at the fort of Smerwick, I heard it eſpecially noted, 
and if it were true, ſurely it was a great touch to him 
in point of honour, if he promiſed them life, or put 
them in hopes thereof. - 
Tren. Both the one and the other is moſt untrue, 
For this I can aſſure you myſelf, being as near them 
as any, that he was ſo far, either from promiſing, or 
putting them in hopes, that when their Secretary, 
called, as I remember, Signor Jeffery, an ltalian, be- 
ing ſent to treat with the Lord Deputy for grace, he 
was flatly refuſed ; and afterwards their Colonel, 
named Don Sebaſtion, came forth to intreat, that 
oy might part with their arms like ſoldiers, at 
leaft with their lives according to the cuſtom of war, 
and law of nations; it was ſtrongly denied them, 
Rand told to him by the Lord Deputy himſelf, that 
they could not j plead either cuſtom of war, or 
* law of nations; far that they were not any 
enemies, and if they were, he willed them to ſhew 
* by what commiſfion they came thither into ano- 
0 > er Prince's — — to war, whether — 
* Pope, or the King o in, or any other; to whi 
* when they ſaid they » wk — only Adven- 
7 that came to ſeek foreign bread, and to ſerve 


the wars among the Iriſh, who defired to 
6 den K wes wi him; that the Iriſh — as 
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a Lordſhip, who being recalled (+) The whols | 
en e- i Ia where he ſcems to have nt 21. . . 
Gal by Arch is patron, Sir Philip Sidney, in 1 586, a loſs which ges of 
r he felt and is life afterwards (J), and which would perhaps have ſunk him were called Us- 
2 beyond the it not been very much alleviated a few months before (m), ehen, 
r . by recet and in honour of his excellent talents, a grant 
hy 1532 fror 
' Irel 
* ys accomplices had 
A Kilcolman, a ſeat of the Earl of Deſmond, whoſe rebellion been lately 9 — (0), foricited 5746a8 
22 and the pleaſant river Mulla running through his ground [ L]. In this ſweet leiſure he reſumed C. ” | 
i oceation. his great work, the poem of the Fairy Queen [M], and was thus happily employed in 1390, ( From the 
en when Sir Walter Raleigh, with whom he had been ſeveral years acquainted (p), touching, ur, cf Sir Wal a 
— in his return from the Portugal expedition, upon Ireland, in order to take a view of his the pot of a ö 
z, much larger grant (q) from the Crown, made a tri to Kilcolman to ſee his old friend and ner Land ors. : 
rn brother poet. Spenſer had then finiſhed the three books of his laſt mentioned _— 58 | 4 
i was no leſs than - 


« the Earl and John of Deſmond, with the reſt, were by reading Spenſer ; that the 


Milton owned hiͥ 0 
no lawful enemies, but Rebels and Traitors, and for his original, as en aſſures us ; and that Dryden 
therefore they bp came to _—_— —_ no _ ſtudied him, andhas ed more frequent commen- 
© than rogues s, eſpecially coming with dations on him, than on any other Englith Poet. How- 
no licence nor — from their own Ling. 1 N 


ever, theſe three were all born with ſuch 
lents, as would have made a _=_ in the Art, had 

Spenſer never been. The force of whoſe power, as a 

Father in begetting poetical children, will perhaps be 

thought more conſpicuouſly difplayed in the inſtance of 

Dr — More (52), who informs us, that he owed all (52) In the De- 
his P to hearing his Father read the Fairy —— 3 
to his children, in the winter evenings. In this taſte a Pacher Alezander 
young Critic writes, that though the Fairy Queen More, Eſq. 
does not exhibit the œconomy of plan, and exact 


poetical ta- 
So as it would be diſhonourable for him, in the name 
of his Queen, to condeſcend to make any terms with 
« ſuch Nebels; but left them to their choice, to yield and 
« ſubmit themſelves, or no. Whereupon the ſaid Colonel 
did abſolutely yield himſelf and the fort, with all 
therein, and craved only-mercy ; which it being not 
thought good to ſhew them, for danger of them, if 
being faved, they ſhould afterwards join with the 
« Iriſh; and alſo for fear of the Iriſh, who are much 
« emboldened by theſe foreign ſuccours, and alſo put arrangement of parts, which Epic everity requires; 
in hopes of more Cer long; there was no other way, yet we ſcarcely re the loſs of theſe, while their 
but to make that ſhort as was made. Therefore place is ſo amply ſupplied by ſomething which more 
* moſt untruly and maliciouſly do theſe evil tongues *« ully attrafts us, as it engages the affection of 
backbite and flander the ſacred aſhes of that moſt juſt * the heart, rather than the applauſe of the head; and 
© and honourable age, whoſe leaſt vertue, of 


if there be any Poem whoſe pleaſe, becauſe 
many moſt t that abounded in his heroic they are ſituated beyond the reach of art, and where 


een 


li) View of * ſpirit, they were never able to aſpire unto (47). * the faculties of creative imagination delight us, be- (53) Warton's 
the State of We have given this defence at length, as well worthy © cauſe they are unaſſiſted, and unreſtrained by thoſe © Ironman on 
ld, 5. 156 of it in that light: but there are two other remarks, of deliberate jud t, it is this, of which we are f gor — 
e which may perhaps be thought not leſs worth notice. Firſt, now ſpeaking (52). To ſum up all in a few words; Sect. I. at the 
hereby ſome light is thrown into the occaſion of the Though in the Fairy Queen we are not ſatisfied as concluſion, p.12, 
quarrel between Lord Grey and Sir Walter Raleigh, which Critics, yet we are tranſported as Readers.” 13. edit. 1754» 
(48) 0l4y's Life is left ſo dark by his biin (48), and which we ſee But if Spenſer may be ſtiled the Father of our Poets, 0 · 
of Sir W. Ra= here, was occaſioned by the malicious and injurious he has aſſuredly an equal claim ta be the Father of the 
kh, miſreports of ſome informers, the not unfrequent Critics. The ſubſtance of all thoſe who flouriſhed before 
bane of the beſt friendſhips. The other uſe to be made Mr Hughes, is colle&ed and thrown by him into ſome 
of this of Spenſer, regards himſelf. For to continued diſcourſes, prefixed to his edition of Spenſer's 
this faithful attachment to Lord Grey, after he was in Works, in 1715. Since that Mr Jortin publiſhed Re- 
diſgrace, may fairly be aſcribed, in ſome meafure, marks on Spenſer's Poems, in 1734. v. which have 
the ſmall favour he met with at Court by his Fairy been well received. Mr Spence, in his Polymetis (54), (54) Dialogue 
Lueen, though the original of every Knight was then hath alſo entered into our Poet's manner of allego- - edition 
living in the Court, and he attributed to each of them rizing, and the conduct of his Allegories, which, as 1755. folio, 
(4g) Dryden's that virtue which he thought was moſt conſpicuous in the book is not in very many hands, we ſhall lay before 
Dedication to them; an ingenious piece of flattery, which turned not the Reader. The general plan of the Polymeris is the 
Jurenal, much to his account (49). ſame with Lord Bacon's Wiſdom of the Ancients, being 
(5) Ch, Smith, [LI A pleaſant Seat in lrelamd.] A late Author (50) to recommend their fimplicity and clearneſs in ſymbo- 
man Account of has given us the following deſcription of Kilcolman. lical repreſentations. aſſures us he had read the 
er — It is, ſays he, two miles north-weſt of Doneraile. Fairy Zuecen with the icular view of informing him- 
— It was a caſtle of the Earls of Deſmond, now almoſt felf from the beſt Allegoriſts among all the modern 
City of Cork, level with the ground. It was ſituated in the north Poets, how far they have deviated from the Ancients. 
Val. U. p.6o— * fide of a fine lake, in the midſt of a vaſt plain, ter- He reduces Spenſer's faults, in relation to his Machinery 
b;, % © minated to the Eaſt by the mountains of the county or Al ies, under three heads. 1. Mixing 
— * of Waterford; Bally-howra hills, or, as Spenſer terms the fables of Heatheniſm with the truths of Chriſtianity. 
Pur, f.. * them, the mountains of Mola, to the North; N 2. — —— the Allegories of the Ancients. 
mountains to the South; and thoſe of Kerry to . ething that is wrong in the Allegories of 
« Weſt. It commands a view of above half the breadth his own invention. Under the firſt, he inſtances in 2 a 
* of Leland, and muſt have been, when the adjacent * that ſhort view which our Poet gives of the infernal (s5) 1 \ 
* uplands were cloathed with woods, a moſt pleaſant and regions (55), where he ſpeaks of Jupiter and Tanta- $,,... 62. | 
romantic fituation.” AF © lus, and of Pontius Pilate and our Saviour, almoſt in | 
[M] The Fairy Le.] Notwithſtanding the many the ſame breath. With to the ſecond fault, RIGS 
faults that have been found both in the original a ww bed = rg being in hell torments (56), 43+ 
lan, and in the execution of this Poem; yet Mr * in the view of Hell. Under the third fault is ranged, (57) B. I. C. VL | 
(51) Tn his Life Hughes ightly obſerves (51), Spenſer has by it be- Spenſer's introducing a compan) of Sa as ſaving . 19. . 
— come the Father of more Poets, than any other of our © a Lady from a Rape (57); makes Sylvanus, the (3) Ib. St. 2. 4 
ener ay nay 4s mart wager ay rarer £0 > wy or Governor of Satyrs Nh, Dignity which ver. 4. ; 
t the ſame Gentleman has given Ancients never I im any more 1 
the Jews girdle, which he ives him round his (59) Ib St. 14. a 
waſte (59). „or morning, wink 


le hair (600. The Syrens as half Fiſh (61). (60) B. I. c. x. 


| figures of the Syrens are not uncommon in An- St. 0. 
the imagination, and youth moſt ques, and are never repreſented there with a fs () l. 
impreſſions, it will nat ſeem very that I of, but with the upper part human, ©. All. Se. 32. 
that , as himſclf tells us, Grſt lower like birds: the Poets deſcribe them in | 
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66) B. IV. 
II. St. 15. 


— 


466) Ib. St. 28. 


(6g) Canto I. 


(70) B.IV. 
C. V. St. 38. 


(77) k. v. c. u. 
gs 10. 


— 


(73)Orland. Fur. 
lib. 18. St. 34. 


74) B. III. 
II. St. 10. 
(75) Ib. St. 3. 
(76) Ib. St. 14. 


) B. I. 
mM X11. St. 16. 


(78) Ib, st. 18. 


—_—_ bf 
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the ſame manner (61). Spenſer deſcribes Bacchus to 
© be fat (62), a mi tation very common 

© the modern Artiſts. He makes Clio to be Apollo's 
« Wife (63), and Cupid the Mother of the Graces (64). 
He ts in one Orion as flying from a 
* ſnake into Heaven (65) ; and in another, as a watry 
* God, and one of Attendants upon Neptune. 
Among the faults of this kind noted, the alterations 
in Spenſer's account of the marriage of the Thames 
and the Medway, in which he has greatly increaſed 
© Neptune's court, and added ſeveral Deities as Atten- 
dants upon that God, which were never regarded as 
* ſach by any of the Ancients (66). Theſe inſtances 
may be ſufficient to ſhew, that where Spenſer does 
* introduce the Allegories of the ancient Poets, he 
does not always follow them ſo exactly as he might; 
and in the Allegories, which are merely of his own 
invention (and his invention is one of the richeſt 
and moſt beautiful that perhaps ever was) I am ſorry 
to ſay, that he does not only fall very ſhort of that 
* ſimplicity and propriety, which is ſo remarkable in 
the wor *. t 2 

into thoughts that are quite unwort t a 

1 IL mark — ſome of theſe faults * 
« which ny thus ſ. ws from the work, _ — 
© together by themſelves, will appear very groſs ; but 
5 if they ſhould prejudice you againſt fo fine a writer, 
read almoſt any one of his entire Cantoes, and it will 
* reconcile you to him again. The reaſon of my pro- 
* ducing theſe inſtances, is only to ſhew what faults the 
« greateſt Allegoriſts may commit. He then 

to obſerve, - the firſt fort of faults in the Alle- 
« gories of Spenſer's own invention, is their being 
* {ſometimes too complicated or overdone ; ſuch, for 
example, are his re tations of ſcandal, diſcord, 
* and pride. is what he calls the Blatant Beaft, 
* and he has made a very —_— His 
* mouth was as wide as a peck (67), and he had 4000 
* tongues in it of dogs, cats, bears, tygers, men, and 
* ſerpents (68). in, the killed by the 
Knight of the red Croſs, in the laſt Canto of Book I, 
* is deſcribed with a tail that wanted very little of three 


« farlongs in length, the blood that guſhes from his 
wounds is enough to drive a water-mill, and his roar 
* like a hundred hungry lions. Another fault is in 


* fixing ſuch filthy ideas to ſome of his , as 
is enough to turn any ſtomach to read it, as in that 
* of error (69) ; to which we may very well retort the 
« Poet's own words on the like occaſion, Such loath- 
* ſome matter were /mall luſt to ſpeak or think. III. His Alle- 
« gories are ſometimes ſo far ſtretched, that they appear 
rather extravagant than great, and ſometimes ſo mi- 
* nute in pointing out every particular, that the object is 
in danger of becoming ridiculous, inſtead of being ad- 
mirable. IV. They are not well invented in ſome par- 
ticulars ; firſt, In perſonifying ſuch things as are not 
fit to be repreſented as a perſon, as in his deſcription 
of the Cave of Care (70); and in making Gifts or 
* munera a Woman (7:). 2. In repreſenting things 
under a human perſonage, with ſomewhat incon- 
« ſiſtent with that form and nature. The preateſt in- 
« ftance of this kind in him, is that where he turns the 
human body into a Caſtle, the Tongue into the Porter 
that keeps the Gate, and the Teeth into thirty two 
« Warders dreſſed in white, Appetite the Marſhal of the 
Hall, 13 the Clerk of the Kitchen, Concoc- 
tion the Maſter- Cook, the Stomach the Caldron, the 
Lungs the Bellows, and the Sink Port-Eſquiline (72). 
3. In making the Perſon perform ſuch things and 
actions as no man in his ſenſes would do. Thus 
he deſcribes Defire, as holding coals of fire in his 
hands, and blowing them up into a flame, which 
* laſt particular is ing worſe than Arioſto's 
bringing in Diſcord with a flint and ſteel to firike 
« fire in the face of Pride (73). V. His allegorical 
«. perſonages, though well invented, are not well 
marked out, of which there are many inſtances. Thus 
in one Canto, Doubt is repreſented walking with a 
* ſtaff that ſhrinks under him (74). Hope with an 
* Aſpergeoire (75), the utenſil uſed the Papiſts 
© to _ finners with holy water. Diſſumulation as 
4 

© panniers (77) ; and Pleaſure with a humble bee in a 
« phial (780. Aud in another, in the proceſſion of the 
© months and ſeaſons, February is introduced in a 


e Ancients, but runs now and then 


ing two clues of ſilk (76). Grief with a pair of 


Murder, Treaſon, &c. on k (85), 
© forrowful Lady with a bottle for her tears, 


« ping St e ere is ſo much of the 
I can't help thinking this excellent Poet might 2 
* fibly have ed ſome of his ideas in ity even from 
* ſo low a thing as the old Pageants, which were in 
t e about the time he lived (91). Had 
« Spenſer formed his Allegories on the of the 
ancient Poets, and reformed ſuch as had from 
* Arioſto, and the Italian Allegoriſts, he might have 
followed nature much more cloſely, and would not 
© have wandered fo often into ſuch ge and incon- 
« ſiſtent i - I am apt to believe, that Spenſer 
conſidered Arioſto's Orlando Furie as a Poem wholly 


« ſerious, though the Author certainty wrote it partly in | 
1 


« jeſt. It is a work of a mixed nature, between the 
« vity of Taſ, and the broad laugh of B. P 

© Spenſer taking ſome things ferious, which Ari 
meant for ridiculous, may have led him now and 
then to have ſaid things that are ridiculous, when he 
* meant to be ſerious. However that be, we m 

« reaſonably conclude, from ſo great faults as I have 
mentioned to from ſo great 

0 ariſe from his too much iadulging 
Y is own fancy, or from his copying after ſo fin- 
« gular a pattern) it would be extremely uſeful for 
* our Poets in general to follow the plan of Allegories 
« ſo far as it is ſettled to their hands by the Ancients. 
At leaſt till ſome Modern may have invented and 
« eſtabliſhed ſome better plan for them to go upon.” 

A little before Mr Spence, there ap a piece, 
intituled Ob/erwations on the Fairy Queen of Spenſer, 
by Thomas Warton, A. M. Fellow of Trinity-College, 
Oxford, wherein that Critic ſpeaks more largely than is 


ſeen in ſome of his Brother Oxonian's Remarks (92). (92) Forio- | 
Among other things, he takes notice, that though the dase. 


Fairy Queen was formed upon Ariefto ; yet the adventures 
of his Knights are a more exact and immediate 
thoſe which 


injuries, and doing juſtice to the That his 
firſt book is a regular and preciſe imitation of ſuch a 
ſeries of action as we frequently meet with in thoſe 
books: for inſtance, a King's daughter appli 
Knight, that he would relieve hey fades 
who are cloſely confined to their caſtle upon account of 


a vaſt and terrible dragon, that had ravaged their coun- „ions &c. 
them. The p. 222, 22% ® 
, Encounters a mon- the note f. 


try, and tually laid in wait to 
Knight ſets with the 

ſter In the way, is plotted againſt by an Enchanter, and 
after ſurmounting a variety of difficulties and obſtacles, 
arrives at the co which is the ſcene of the dragon's 
devaſtations, kills him, and is ted to the King 
and „whom he has juſt delivered; marries their 
daughter, but is ſoon obliged to leave her on account of 
fallin a former vow. He then öbſerves, that the 


Circ 


„ and in tende the 
this he . y inft - - ; 
ticularly in regard to the names, eſpecially 
3 


e repreſentations of the manners, that (37)B.1, 


of our Author! 
we meet with in old romances and s of faults in alley» 


ry ey are particularly engaged in revenging 


to a which no men- 
mother, 


Red-Roſe | 
(95) 3eQ, 


ö 
Q 
} 
1 
* 
1 
„ 
* 
fo 


given to the Hero of a Romance, juſt now publiſhed(*®). 
1 The ſtory of the Mantle made of the Beards of Knights, 
Shapdys« and s of Ladies (94), which he apprehends to be 
v C. drawn from that Romance, and not, as might be fa 
_ from Geoffry of Monmouth (95). of whom 
* 11 me ftory is borrowed by Drayton, in his Polyolbion, 


. tit | | The 
Scourge of Vil- 
laoie, Edit. 598. 
2nd 1 Romance, 
intituled The 
Red-Roſe Ent. 


(38) ed. U 


: + ww : 4 * o 5 
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wo her Majeſty by Sir Walter, who was ar den time-in high 
this kindneſs made a laſting impreſſion upon Spenſer's mind; 
runity of teſtifying his graccude 7 ſuch ways as he be 

friend. In this ſpirit he add an explanation of the fable of the Fai 
appeared at the head of the firſt 


ngly returned by Sir Walter in two 
which uſher in ſeveral others of the like ſtrain, 


pleaſed with fo intereſtin 
to lreland the following year, 1591, he gave a freſh teſtimony that 
a way that muſt needs have been moſt ſenſibly felt by this worthy 


Walter, in the form of a letter, which 
and the compliment was accordi 


we may imagine, was much 


Triftram, the circumſtances of whoſe birth and educa- 
tion he has copied with much exactneſs from this book. 
Spenſer informs us, that Sir Triſtram was born in Corn- 
wall, and was Heir of Meliograſs, King of that County, 
&c. And it may be obſerved, that this name Triſtram is 


Song 4 ; Spenſer's circumitances tallying more exactly 
with thoſe in the Romance. Another Romance which 
Spenſer borrows from, is Bewis of Southampton : as in 
Prince Arthur's combat with the Dragon (G6), in which 
encounter he follows the incidents made uſe of by the 
Romance Writers, with all the punQuality of a cloſe 


copyiſt. In the ſame Section, we find that Spenſer , 


was Father of ſeveral Poets nearer his own age, than 
thoſe beforementioned (97). In the third Section Mr 
Warton has added ſeveral examples of Spenſer's copy- 
ing from the Claſſics and ancient Mythology to thoſe 
which had been collected before by Mr Jortin, and de- 
clares his opinion, that in the compariſon of the Peacock 
and the Rainbow (as they occur together B. III. C. XII. 
St. 23.) Spenſer imitated Taſſo's Giers/. Lib. B. XVI. 
St. 24. He had before (98) apologized for our Poet's 
following Arioſto, as being with all his extravagancies, 
preferred to Taſſo at that time, inſomuch that the ſu- 
periority of the Orl/ande Furioe to the Gieruſaleme Libe- 
rata was at length eftabliſhed by a formal decree of the 
Academicians della Criſca, who held a ſolemn court of 
enquiry concerning the merit of both Poems. In the 
midſt of this bad taſte, Spenſer an to write his 
Fairy Queen. In what onſet theſe laſt words are true, 
will be ſeen by the following Remarks. Spenſer in his 
Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, explaining the plan of 
the Fairy Queen, ſays, In the perſon of Prince Arthur, 
« I ſet forth rficence.” This Magnificence, it is 
highly probable, was frequently alluded to in the 
Cambridge Correſpondance. In the few letters that 
remain of it, we find Mr Harvey, in 158c, uſin 
this expreſſion, © I'fear your Magmificenve will hold u 
in ſuſpence fo long for your Nine Comedies, &c.” 
meaning apparently, that Spenfer being employed about 
Arthur, would hinder other things. Again, in Spenſer's 
Latin Verſes to Harvey, dated O& 5, 1579, he 
ſays, © You banter me, ſo great is your Magnificence 
Ju tamen illudis (tua Magnificentia tanta ;] a good 
deal of that Letter alludes to this ſcheme. Laftly, in 
April 1580, Spenfer ſays, I will now in hand forth- 
with with my Fazrie Queen, which I pray you fend me 
* with all expedition, and your friendly Letter and 
long expected Judgment withal ;* fo that probably 
what he had now done of it was in Harvey's hands. 
Our Poet went td Ireland as Secretary to Lord Grey, 
in a few months after this; we need not wonder 
therefore that in the Dedication-Verſes, both to that 
Lord and the Farl of Ormond, he ſpeaks of writin 
this Poem in Ireland, fince he probably wrote 
of it there. But from what has been ſaid, it is evident 
that the plan of the Fairy Queen was not only laid, but 
ſome part of it executed, before the Gier»ſaleme Liberata 
raade its appearance in public, that Poem not be- 
ing printed till the 15835 which ſhews the 
un pertinence of all the Apologies that have been 
offered in behalf of Spenſer for not following Taſſo. 
Beſides the three Critics upon the Fairy 2ucen, al- 
ready mentioned, we have met with three others, Mr 
Hughes, Mr Upton, and Mr Charch, each of whom 
have been conſulted, and are , as the Reader 


will obſerve in the courſe of this memoir. But one 
ought not to be ſurprized that ſo many gentlemen 


ſhould have turned their thoughts opon the Fairy 
after __ the — Mr Warton's 
VOL. VI. No. 318. 
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ition in 1590; 
copies of verſes (5), 


a reſpect to his fame; and, 


of his gratitude (), in 
riend [N]. In the interim, 


notwith- 


tions. © I cannot, ſays this Critic, take my final leave 
of the Reader, without acknowledging that this taſk 
has been peculiarly delightful to me; though the 
* buſineſs of criticiſm is generally laborious and dry, 
« yet it has here more frequently amuſed, than fatigued 
my . in its — upon an Author, who 
makes ſuch-perpetual and powerful appeals to the fan - 
* cy. The 224 which . in com- 
6 bar the Faixy Qucen muſt neceſſarily be ſhared 
c its Commentator, and the Critic, on this occaſion, 
may venture to exclaim with the Poet, 


© The wajes thro” which my weary fteps I guide, 
In this delightful Land of Faerie, 

Are ſo exceeding ſpacious and wide, 

And ſprinkled with ſuch ſweet varietie 

Of all chat pleaſant is to car or eye, 


* That I nigh raviſh'd with rare thoughts delight 
© My tedious travel do forget thereby, ; 
And when I''gin to ſeel decay of might, 
© It ſtrength to me ſupplies, and chears my dulled 
[* ſpright (99). 
He expreſſed his gratitude to Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. 
Wh; od not ſay, that Colin Clout's come — oats 1 
here meant; and it would be more than needleſs to enter 
into the diſplay of the excellencies of a Poem fo well 
known. But that is not the caſe with reſpect to the zra 
of its firſt appearance in public. A late writer (1c0) has 
ſhewn, that the date put to it of 1591 maſt be a miſtake, 


as the Poem now ſtands, for the following reaſons : 
firſt, Amarillis, that is Alice, daughter of Sir John Spen- 


are prefixed to that edition. Spenſer, V. 


Fairy Queen, 


W. R. 


() Ia his letter, 
ved to Calin 
©'s come 

bome again, 

Dec. 27, 1691 


(too) The Au- 

thor of Spenſer 
life, prefixed to 
Church's edition 


PEN” of the Fairy 


cer, is there mentioned as a widow; but her firſt huſ- 
band was Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of Derby, who 
died in 1595: 

But Amaryllis, whether fortunate, 

Or elſe unfortunate, may I read, 

That freed is from Cupid's yoke by fate; 

Since æubich ſhe doth new bonds adventure dread. 


Another unanſwerable reaſon is, that Sir Walter Raleigh. 
the ſhepherd of the ocean, is introduced as finging a 
ſong, the ſubſtance of which is thus repreſented : 


His fong was all a lamentable lay 

Of great unkinaneſ;, and of uſage hard, 

Of Cynthia the lady of the ſea, 

Which from her preſence faultleſs him debarr'd. 


We have before given a particular account of this diſ- 
ace of Sir Walter (101), wherein ſome of the dates dif- 
ering a little from thoſe of this writer, the preſent 

portunity is gladly embraced of inſerting his account, in 
which he proceeds to obſerve, that, in the Sydney papers, 
Vol. I. p. 377. we find Rowland White writing « : 
© There is great means mad: ut Sir Walter Raleigh: coming 
© to the Court. He lives at gallant. His voyage 
« goes forward; and my Lord Treaſurer ventures gocl. in 
© money; Sir Robert Cecil ventures a new Hip, perfe&ly 

« finiſhed, the very bull fands in 800l. 
* At Court this Saturday, Decemb. 13, 1595. (102) 


Sir Walter certainly failed on this voyage, which was 
to Guaiana, Feb. 6, 1595-6; and he returned time e- 
nough to fail with the fleet the ſame year on the expe- 
dition to Cadiz, where he had a noble ſhare in the 


action. We imagine therefore, that, as Aſtrophel 


was - 
printed in 1595s Spenſer was in London in the be- 


inning of Sir Walter was in high 
— and was introduced by him or 
that the favours be ſpeaks of were in 
rei (grace 
being printed after his di ; di 
been over, i i» e it had never dern mentioned ber 
42 | by 


Queen. 


(101) Vader his 
article, 


(102)Camden,in 


fefſes to begin 
each year on the 


LE 
hs 
U 


3820 
te) hl Clout's her death, a | 


Mr U even 
chinks, that 
Spenſer be- ©. 

gum his addrefſes miu (x), 
to his ſecond new e 


w 
0 Clout's come bome again, in 1395. 


I 


| mall 
affairs of Ircland were then embroiled again 


(w) This is the poems, which are printed in his works. 
received opi- the Earl of Tyrone, who, after the death of the Earl of Deſmond in 1593, broke out 
niong thoveh into a freſh rebellion, which probably was one, if not the chief, cauſe of our Poet's coming 


friend imagines to England. He muſt needs have been not a little anxious about the of his own ſettle- 


= rr ment at Kilcolman, which, being involved in that of the kingdom, put him upon exerting 

's Life, his political abilities, by laying down a complete plan for reducing that kingdom in the 
Sade r b. ſpace of two winters at fartheſt. This too he finiſhed the following . 1596, under the 
Fairy Queen. title of A View of the State of Ireland [ PJ. The deſign was undeniably well concerted (y), 25 
(x) He calls and is a noble monument, nat only of the Author's gratitude, but an illuſtrious proof, that Elirab. p. 
this bride = it is not out of the compals of nature to unite the man of buſineſs with the moſt fanciful | 
a 2 poet in the ſame perſon. But, feaſible as this propoſal was, . it was never carried 
tells us her name into execution; and what was the uence of that negle& will be ſeen preſently. 
2 name which In the mean time, our Poet and Politician was forced to return to his me 7 at — 
was du bn Kilcolman, dubious-as ever of his fate. He reſolved however to make uſe of the preſent bled of 
both that of his Moments of quiet; and in that ſpirit he continued to proſecute his work with vigour _ 5 
— and ſpirit; and accordingly we find him in England once more in the year 1596, when the | 


ſecond part of The Fairy Queen, containing the fourth, fifth, and ſixth books, was 


London in 4to, with the four 


Cumberland. 


printed at 
of Beauty, dedicated to the Counteſs of 


In 1597 he went back to Kilcolman; but had not been there above twelve 


months, when, after many treacherous ſubmiſſions, the Earl of Tyrone broke out into 


open rebellion (z), and, having KN the forces which were ſent 
the 


of Ormond, he ravaged and ſpoil 
to ſeek his ſafety, 


his houſe, and a little child in it. However that be, it is certain he did not 


againſt him by the Earl 


whole county of Cork ; ſo that Spenſer' was forced 
together with his wife, in his native country, leaving his eſtate in Ireland 


to be plundered by the rebels [2 ], who, it is ſaid (aa), having carried off his = burnt 


this irretrievably ruinous N which, reduci 
amily, entirely 


with the additional weight of a 
Spenſer. Upon the whole, this writer conj 
x 4 the i printed in 1595-6. After all, 
this difficulty is not unconquerable, without chargin 
any miſtake in the date of 8 s letter in 1591. We 
need only ſuppoſe, that either Colin Clout was firſt 
written, if not printed, without the particular lines here 
mentioned ; or elſe, that they were added after the firſt 
finiſhing of the Poem, and before it was printed with 


Aſtrophel in 1595. | 
conſummate in its kind.] This is the 


him to a ſtate of abſolute dependance, 
his heart, and he languiſhed under it 
tion; though the troubles and miſeries of the time 
* when he wrote partly excuſe him. That his proofs 
(though moſt of them conjectural) concerning the ori- 
« ginal of the lang cuſtoms of the nation, and 
the firſt peoplin the ſeveral parts of the iſland, are 
* full of good g, and ſhew a ſound judgment. And 
that with reſpe to the ſcope intended by him 
© for the reformation of the abuſes and ill cuſtoms ; 
though many perſons had taken pains on the ſame ſub- 
« je& in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and ſome before (as 


urvive of 


play, and was 


an age to en- 
quire into theſe 


con- 
carning Spas 


E 
$ life, 1 


the Author of the Saks under Edward IV, and 
Patrick Finglas, Chief of the ner, and 
afterwards Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas in 
England in the reign of Henry VII) yet none 
rene as 


our Author, except in a few 
But the Editor of Sir James's works in Engliſh owns 
10 _— n 28 well 

i as to main defign ueing 

— due CO 

yet, in the hiſtory and antiquities of the country, he 
1s often miſerably 


ian invention, and co 


fourteen lines, of ond of ave devab, the rhime *© 
bei wenn x" alternately, in which it differs from 
the Canzoxe, which is not confined to any number of 
lines or ſtanzas. The origin of it is derived from 
Petrarch, who filled a whole book with it in honour of 
his Laura, with whom he was in love, as himſelf tells 
us, for twenty-one and whoſe death he lamented 
with the ſame zeal for ten afterwards. The un- 


indeed, 
written, 
Ireland 


among the moderns. We find him copied by 
bg der > dy and: and the ſonnet 


y rallied his contemporaries in one, 
ich is a perſect pattern of this kind. It conſiſts in a 
natural tenderneſs, fimplicity, and correctneſs, beauties 


His eftate was plundered in the Earl of Tyrone's rebel- 
1 years treacherous — as above- 
given, in our own language, i 
any examples of the ſonnet, which is not much in vogue 
at preſent (103). 

PI His view of the flate of Ireland.) It was firſt 

printed, 1633, in folio, from a manuſcript in Arch- 
Uſhers 
ication 


22 James Ware, who, in 
the to Lord Wentworth, remarks, that the 
calamities of that kingdom were fully fet forth, and to 
the Author, with a diſcovery of their cauſes 
ies, being, for the moſt part, excellent 
reformation. _—_ - he obſerves, 
DE iently teſti er's learn; 

t; but it were to be wiſhed, that 
been tempered with more modera- 


| 


Armagh in Ulſter in 1598. The 

cachment and 
moſt of which Tyrone cut to pieces, 
reſt, and Blackwater ſurrendered. This 
to the whole party, throughout M 
were inſtantly in arms, and the comman 
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dil bis de, which happened dae year, or the beginning of the next, 1599 [R). i 
Thus, after this admirable Poet and EY SI ſtruggled dg LL Bee, (85) Camden, 


5 72 * * 
. K bs 
* N 


* 
7 
4 
1 N 


died in extreme indigence (56) of [S]. However, ſome amends = before. ; 
St Si was (,, Dy | 
Camden, in his Eſizdberba, dates it in 1599, in this work (113). He was probably a Kentiſh man, in | 
of James Ware (105) in 1599 2 as he lived at 2 Lichin & few mites of Fenſchurft >) Has 
Onion, —— 106), He was bred at Eton ſchool, from whence he was choſen 
| in the on the of to King's College in Cambridge, and became Fellow 


there. He had afterwards the living of Hilgay ia Nor- 
99s folk. He ſeems to have been of Spenſer's own turn of 

mind, paſling his days moſt likely at Hilgay, privately 
and unambitiouſly, and with all the modeſt ſentiments 
with which he every where abounds. We cannot but 
think of him and love him, when he mentions 


C The bluſhing flrawberries, 
© Which lurk, cloſe ſorouded from high looking eyer, 


F WI * 8 © Shewing that fwertneſs low and hidden lies. 
i py I * * 81 
24. Ln intitales And we cannot but revere and envy him when giving | 


us advice: 


Elirab. p- 487. The returne from: Parnaſſus, or — 2 bags a 10), 


— ated by the ſtudents of St John's college in . u thou live boneur'd, clip ambition's wing, 


in 1606, in which 1s the 5 © To reaſow's yoke thy furious paſſions bring ; 
A. fwifien () fwan than ever ſung in Poe b * Thrice noble is the man who of himſelf is king.” (114) Fai Ou- 
* A frriller nightingale than ever bleft His w- were publiſhed in 1633, in 2 volumes 4to. on. Vol. I. 
* The prouder greves of ſelf- admiring Rome ; ' Mr Wood tells us (114), he was the author of ſeveral ol. 107. 


* Blith was each valley, and each ſhepherd proud, books, one of which was intituled, A father's teſtament, (u 5) The titles 


. . auritten the benefit of his particular relations. Lond. of two other 
* While be Aid chaxt bis revall minfoaffe e books, written 
* Attentive was full many a dainty Eare, ſeveral years. He was nephew to Dr Richard Fletcher, . — 5 ona ' 
* Nay Hearers bung upon his melting tongue, - and conſequently couſin to John Fletcher the famous catalogue. = 
© While feveetly of his Faiery Queen be ſong, Pplaywriter; each of whom have been thought worthy (16) Tbe N- 
« While to the water f fall be tum for fame of a particular article in this work (116 : to which we ſhop's article is 
N ſhall take this op ity of making ſome additional in Vol. III. 
© And on each bark engraw'd Eliza's name; Feber g f 
engr remarks (117). To begin with the father, Dr Richard p. 1981. & ſeq. 
© And yet for all, the unregarding ſaile Fletcher: it is true, he is generally faid to have been d bis ſon John 
« Unlact the line of his defered life, a native of Kent, and as lach is placed by Fuller among ai a 
k ; k the worthies of that county, where the name has been : 

© Denying maintenance for his deare relieft ; » Beaumont's, un- 
: 7 very common: however, there is ſome room for doubt. der which there 

Careleſs care to provide his exequic, It is certain he was one of the firſt Fellows of Bennet is alſo ſome ac- 
© Scarce deigning to ut up his dying ꝙe. 


Call in Cambridge, u Archbiſhop Parker's count of the Bi- 
© Ing. Pity it is, that gentler wwitts ſhould breed foundation 2 according to which he 1 — been born hep in Remark 
7 —& Ms boller's need, in Norfolk, to which county thoſe Fellowſhips are 
« But 2 2 ee a ſolely appropriated. He was ſcholar of Trinity College (117) From the 
: ft may aur 5 , in 1563. where (as he proceeded A. M. and removed net Callege by 

That lie by mery Chaucer : noble cheſt. to 8 L- 1569) he had probably been ad- Robert Maſters, 
"Iv 7 mi year before, wiz. in 1562. Upon this re- A. M. c. 

Ke Conn), of the moval he entered upon the buſineſs of pupils, and other r 1737 48% 

& Iſland — by > wes who defirves offices of Bennet College. He obtained the prebend of 5 

edition of the wyple oy , ou . Iſledon in the church of St Paul, upon the preſentation (218) Bennet 

| our acquaintance (112). The Poet having mentioned the of Matthew Parker gentleman, fon to the Archbiſhop, w_— _ 

— rae attending virtue and learning in theſe ho gradedly hes the patronage of that turn made over ann. EP : 

(112) Mr Wer- a 1 


to him ſhop Grindal, in order to carry on his whence it is e- 

— hes © That wretched wve to whom theſe iron days — - — — Prebends to the Fellowſhips 44 
5 4. 0 Accordingly he held this with his 

( Hard day: ) uw — TO_- Fellowſhip, and was made Prefident of the College the —* pon 

— proceeds thus; | — N but * _ left packers | & an ————— 

N . a teſtimonial o earning an - ordained by Bi- 

'* Whence our Colin, whom though all the graces viour, as well as his havin conatond ding with cre. der Ridley in 

And all the muſes nurſt, whoſe well-taught ſong dit in the offices of the 


ege, in the public ſchools, 135” Vier ar 


* Parnaſſur /elf and Glorian embraces, and in the pulpit (118). He proceeded however D. D. 
© And all the learw'd and all the fepherd': throng: in 1881, and Leneme Chaphnin ts ihe Queen, to whom 
a 8 8 8 he been recommended by Archbiſhop Whitgift 
Yet all his hopes were croft, all ſuits denied, foo che Teen f Windſor : 

: Jr. * ery of Windſor; but ſhe rather choſe to 
* Diſcouraged, ſcorn'd, bis writings vilified ; beftow apon him that of Peterborough, upon the deceaſe 
© Poorly, poor man, he lived; poorly, poor man, he died. of Dr Latymer in 1583. In 1586, he was preſented 
And had not that great Hart (whoſe honour'd head Sir Thomas Cecil to the church of Barnack, the 


K pdt ple —— elec prope ra 
4 in unwept, 4, 
* Unbleft, nor grac'd awith any common rite: of Macy, Queen * (119). Whilſt Dean of Peter- 


| h he was choſen, Jan. 27, 1588, Proctor for 
* Yet Salt thou live, when thy great foe ſhall qt that church, both in parliament and convocation, tam 


* Beneath bis mountain tomb, <vhoſe fame fall flink, ad parlkiamentum quam ad convocationumm Cleri (120). 
© And Time his blacker name ſhall blurr with blackeſt Upon his promotion to the ſee of Briſtol in 1589, 


= the Queen made him her Almoner. He ſtands cenfurcd 
© 0b! ht th Inmbic make * 8 in Archbiſhop Laud's viſitation of the 


church of Peterborough in 1635, wherein an injunction 
* Which cannot flumber in thy beets of lead; is given to make an i executors or ad- 
* Let thy abuſed benour live as long | miniſtrators of Dean er, that ſome fatisfaftion (121) Hiftory 


A. there be quills to write, or eyes to reade. 
On bis cars d name let thine own votes be turn'd. 
Ob may that man that hath the muſes ſcorned, 


be had from them, either by a fair compoſition of the Puritans, 
2 — of the law, for great bell, which km, 44 — 
| his means, and in his name, was taken away. vas one — 
Soon after he had obtained the fee of London, he gave 


| who drew up and 
© Alive nor dead, be ever of a muſe a % %. out twenty-ſeven articles of enquiry to the church- conflaces ts the 
wardens upon his primary viſitation, whereby, as Neal Lambeth articles 
The Author of the Parple Ian is Mr Phineas Fletcher, informs us (121), the priſons, which had been lately 2 the Pre- | 
ſon of Dr Giles Fletcher, of whom an account is inſerted inarian con- 4 


cleared, were filled again by Nonconformiſts, to the 
| | ” numb, 


troverſy, p. 582 


« 


. 
— —mr ww 2 _ - 


5 * 


(er] Camden, as 
before. . 


_ In Ma- 
Appendix, 
No. XXXIX. 


are two Latin 
letters, one dated 
April 12, 1591. 
and the other, 


— 6, 1592. 

the _— 
to him, expreſs- 
ing their grati- 
tude for his fa- 
vours, and in the 
latter particular- 
ly for his preſent 
of a curious 


Mr A. Bacon, 


to recommend it 
to the Earl of 
Eſſex, that he 
might move it to 
the Queen, 
whom the Lord 
Treaſurer had 
undertaken to 
diſpoſe towards 
it ; but what 
was done in it is 
not known. 


(125) This copy 
is, in Mafter's 
Hiſt. in the —4 
pendix LX XII. 
taken from Dr 
Birch's Memoirs 
of the reign of 
Q. Eliz, Vol. n. 
p. 113, 159, 224- 
and Fuller's 
Church tuſtory, 
B, in. p. 223. 
— He was 

to the Biſhop 
by his firſt wite, 
but who ſhe was 
is not known. 


(He was 49 in 
1625, and was 
born in 1576. 
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was made to his fame at laſt: his corpſe being interred in Weſtminſter; near Chaucer, as he 
had deſired, and his obſequies attended by the Poets of that time, and others, who paid the 


laſt honours to his memory. Several 


copies of verſes were thrown after him into his grave: 


and Robert Devereux, Earl of Efſex, who had married the widow of Sir Philip Sidney, 
was at the expence of the funeral (cc). A handſome monument alſo, with an inſcription, 
was erected in honour of him by Anne, Counteſs of Dorſet [T ], a noble-woman, not more 


number of eighty-nine. Beſides the favours conferred 


in his lite-time upon Bennet College (122), by his 
will (123) he left that ſociety the Eflrick's egg: To the 
riſh of Watford in Hants, 10 l. to t of Cran- 


roke-Hythe, Chelſea, and ſome others, 5 1. each: and 
to his nine children his fortunes, to be equally divided 
among them, with his books to his ſons, Nathaniel 
and John. But theſe were found to be ſcarce equal to 
his debts, infomuch that his brother, Dr Giles Fletcher, 
the Civilian, was obli to have recourſe to her 
Majeſty, by means of Mr Anthony Bacon and the Earl 
of k ſſex, ' & her favour and benevolence, who ſeemed 
to be inclined to grant them ſome relief. The petition, 
where we ſee an account of the ſtate of his flender 
circumſtances, and the cauſes alledged for it (124), 
was drawn up in the following terms: | 
1. That the Biſhop was tranflated from the ſee 
of Worceſter to that of London within two years, 
© and fo entered into new firſt-fruits, before he had 
fully paid the old; by which her Majeſty's good 
and gracious meaning for his preferment was rather 
turned to his great hinderance, and. the diminution 
* of his temporal eſtate, having paid, within three 
« years, or not much more, into the Exchequer, for 
* his firſt-fruits, tenths, and ſubſidies, the ſum of 
* 1453]. 
2. * He beſtowed, in allowances and gratifications to 
divers attendants about her Majeſty, ſince his prefer- 
ment to the ſec of London, the tum of 31col. or 
thereabouts, without any regard made to himſelf, as 
appeared by his ſtate of particulars; which money 
was given by him, for the moſt part of it, by ber 
Majeſty's direction and ſpecial appointment. 
. * Finding the building and manſion-houſes of the 
of London greatly decayed, and in a manner 
rained, he beſtowed great ſums of money in * 1 
tions upon the Epiſcopal houſes at Wickham, Had- 
ham, London, and Fulham; in which laſt he was at 
an extraordinary charge, out of reſpect as well to 
his duty and neceſſary uſe, as to her Majeſty's ſatis- 
faction, hoping one day, as himſelf would ſay, after 
the end and pacification of her diſpleaſure, and the 
recovery of her gracious favour, which of all worldly 
things he moſt defired, to ſee her Majeſty in his houſe 
at Fulham. 
4- * He employed himſelf and his whole revenue in 
hoſpitality, and all other duties of his vocation, 
as for conſcience, ſo with a ſpecial regard of her 
Majeſty's liking, and to provoke her reconciliation 
and favour towards him. , 
5. He ſatisfied the error of his late marriage, with 
his untimely and unlooked for death, which 
ceeded eſpecially from a ſenſe of her Majeſty's dif- 
leaſure and indignation conceived againſt him; 
— a moſt loving and reverent affection towards 
her Majeſty, as ever ſubje& did towards his Prince, 
which might move her Majeſty's 2 heart to ſome 
compaſſion towards his poor and fatherleſs children, 
of whom he left eight behind him, divers of them 
very young. His debts, due to her Majeſty and 
© other creditors, were about 1400 l. and his whole 
« eftate but one houſe, in which bis widow claimed her 
* thirds: his plate was valued at 4001. and his other 
* ſtuff at 500 J. (125). 
The Bithop's ſon, John Fletcher (126), the famous 


fellow play-writer with Beaumont, is faid to have been 


born in Northampton, whilſt his father was Dean of 
Peterborough, and to have been educated at Bennet 
College ; but as this does by no means correſpond with 
his age at the time of his death (*), ſo it is more probable 
he was a native of London, a perſon of that name and 
place being admitted penſioner there, Oftober 15, 1591, 
when he muſt have been about fifteen years of age, the 
uſual time of admiſſion in thoſe days. He was made 
one of the Bible clerks in 1593 : but whether it was he, 
or Edward of the ſame name and piace, who proceeded 
A. B. the following year, and afterwards A. M. cannot 
eaſily be determined. How long he ttaid at the College 
is equally uncertain, as well as — he diſpoſed of him- 
ſelf after his removal; it is moſt probable however he 


3 


illuſtrious 


went up to London, where he afterwards cultivated an 
acquaintance with Beaumont; for it could not be at the 
——_— althoug — were both of the ſame, by 
reaſon of the diſparity of their years (127), 

LTI A monument war erefied by the Counteſs of Der/et. 
This honour to our Poet's „was invariably aſ- 
cribed to the Earl of Eſſex, till the miſtake was reQife1 
by Mr Fenton (128), who not many years ago dil. 
covered that it was ſet up, thirty years after 
—_ death, by Stone, maſter maſon to King 

arles I. (129), as appears from his Diary, whi 
coming into the hands of Mr Vertue the Engraver, 
the following article was literally tranſcribed from it. / 
alſo mad a monument for Mer Spencer the Pooett, and ſet it 
up at Weſtminſter. For which the Contes of Dorf.t pay-d 
me 451. Mr Fenton further obſerves, that this Lady 
about the ſame time beſtowed a monument on Danicl 
the Poet and Hiſtorian, Upon there being an epitaph 
that begins like Spenſer, he was inclined to believe the 
Lady recommended both the Inſcriptions to Stone, and 
that he undertook to compoſe them himſelf, as from 
the ſtile and ſpelling we may reaſonably conclude he 
did, which will account too for the little exactneſs ob- 
ſerved in the dates. The Inſcription, as it now ſtands, 
is thus. 

Heare lyes (expecting the ſecond comminge of our 
Saviour, Chriſt Jeſus) the body of Edmond Spencer, 
the Prince of Poets in his tyme, whoſe divine ſpirit 
needs noe other witneſs than the works which he left 
behind him. He was borne in London in the yeare 
1510, and died in the yeare 1596. 

Mr Church's friend (130) confirms the exactneſs of 
the tranſcript, from Stone's Diary by Mr Fenton, but 
aſcribes the Inſcription to the Counteſs of Dorſet ; in 
ſupport of which he obſerves, that this Lady married 
Richard Earl of Dorſet in February 1632, and he dy- 
ing in March 28, 1624, ſhe continued his widow till 
June 1630, when ſhe married Philip Earl of Pembroke, 
and became his — in January 1647 (131). Now 
as Stone was paid for Spenſer's monument by the Coun- 
teſs of Dorſet, that muſt be before her ſecond marriage, 
in 1630. So that ſhe could not put up Daniel's mo. 
nument about the ſame time, ſince that was done when 
ſhe was Dowager of Pembroke. It is agreed, ſhe 
erected her own monument, and probably compoſed 
her own epitaph, leaving a blank for the date of her 
death ; but this begins with much the ſame words that 
introduced both Daniel's and Spenſer's, viz. Heare lyes 
expectinge the ſecond c:mminge of our Lord and Saviour 
Teſus Chrif (+). With regard to the ſtile of Spenſe:'s epi- 
taph, this writer obſerves, that it is full and ſhort, and 
in a much better manner, than that of ninety-nine epi- 
_ in a hundred of that time. However, the dates 

1510 and 1696 could not be Lady Dorſet's, but 
muſt be imputed to the Carver. And we could produce 
many inſtances of epitaphs, where Blunders as enor- 
mous as theſe, have been made by Carvers. But this 
Writer did not ſufficiently advert, that what he has ſaid 
of the other part of the inſcription, ſomewhat invalidates 
all his reaſoning brought to prove that it was compoſed 
by the Counteſs. © The Inſcription, ſays he, and the table 
are very fair, yet the reſt of the monument is like a 
honey comb, and indeed ſeveral agree that the table 
© ſeems to have been made afreſh, and of late years let 
© into the reſt of the monument, after the former In- 
« ſcription had been much defaced.” We may remem- 
ber too, that it ſtands near a door of continual e. 
and till lately (when it became defended by the pre 
fcreen) was much expoſed to the weather, and that 
Spenſer, probably in the laſt grand Rebellion, had, on 
account of his deſcription of the blatant beaff, c. much 
offended the Puritans, to whom, in B. VII. C. VII. 


St. 35. I. 8. he compares Barge- men 
Bending their force contrary to their face,” 
Like that ungracious crew, which feigns demureſt 
grace. | 
Dr Fuller indeed, and others, tell us, that the original 
Laſcriptian was ih Latin, grounding themſelves d 


* 


(127) 
was born int 1 


(123) la v 
— 


(129) The 
that built _—_ 
banonering. 
houſe at White. 
hall, under the 
direction of Ip; 
Jones ; but how. 
ever ſkilful Stons 
might be (1 

r Fenton 
tells us he adu- 
ally was) in other 
parts of maſo 
it is certain be. ; 
did not know the 
true Way of be. 
inning the ta. 
per of pillars, 
which therefore 
appear gonty in 
this part of that 
noble Pavilion, 


(130) In Spes · 
ſer's Life, udi 
ſupra, 


(147) See an its 
count of her La- 
dyſhip in Vol. V, 
p-. 3550, Rem. 
INI. 


(+) The whole 
inſcription u 
Athen. Oron. 

Vol. I. col. 4b. 


(f7) Smit! 
Account © 
ſtat 


the county 


(122) Keep 
Monument; 


Weſtmonaf 


(123) The 
may be ſaid 
Sir Godfrey 
Kneller's ep 
upon his m 
ment in Wet 
minſter Abb 
by Mr Pope, 


(124) In no 
won Waller 
Þ L111, 


iſt ha 


Smith's 
Account of the 

ſtate of 
the county of 
Cork, 


(122) Keepe's 
Monumenta 
Weſtmonaſt, 


nz) The ſame 
may be ſaid of 
Sir Godfrey 
Kneller's epitaph 
upon his monu= 
ment in Weſt. 
minſter Abbey, 


by Mr Pope, 


(124) In notes 
won Waller, 
Þ L111, 


ſon, H 


great grand ugolin Spenſer, was | 


on came from Ireland into England to ſollicit the ſame affair, 
7 with him letters of recommendation as a deſcendant of Spenſer. His name pro- 


brought 
periſhed in the fire at Kilcolman; red by dh 
lands in Ireland as could be found to have been 
o K. William III. a 


the court o 
his anceſtor's (dd). 


him a favourable reception; and he applied himſelf particularly to Mr Congreve, 
by whom he was recommended to he Earl of Halifax, who was then at the head of the 
Treaſury, and by that means obtained his ſuir. This perſon was ſomewhat advanced in 
years, and might be the ſame mentioned before, having perhaps recovered ſome part only 


of the eſtate at firſt, or been diſturbed in the 


on of it. However, he could give 


no account of the works of his anceſtor, which are wanting (ee), and which in ſome mea- 
ſure favours the opinion of Mr Fenton, that the Fairy Queen was never finiſhed by our 


Author, and that the ſtory of the ſix laſt books being 


loſt in their 


is no better than a fiction [U]. Some of his deſcendants, it is faid, are ſtill living 
in that kingdom; and there is an original picture of him in the poſſeſſion of John Love, 
Eſq; at Caſtle-Saffron, in the neighbourhood of Kilcolman (F). We ſhall give a liſt of 


his works below [VI. 


bly _ the account given of it in a ſmall Latin traQ, 
deſcribing the monuments of Weſtminſter in the year 
1600 (122), and aſcribed to Camden, where the words 
are, EpmunDus SPENSER Londinenfis, Anglicorum Pocta- 
rum noſtri ſeculi facile Princeps, quod jus Poemata, faven- 
tibus Maſis et victuro Genio, conſcripta, comprobant. Obiit 
immatura morte, anno ſalutis 1598. & prope Galfridum 
Chaucerum conditur, qui fealiciſſond Poe Anglicis Li- 
teris primus illuſtravit. In quem hac ſcripta ſunt Epi- 
taphia. 
Hic prope Chancerum fitus eft Spenſerius, illi 
Proximus ingenio, Praximus ut tumulo, 
Hic prope Chaucerum, Spenſere Poeta, Poctam 
Conderis, et verſu quam tumulo propior; 


Anglica, te vivo, wixit plauſitque Pogſis; 


Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mori. 


Here the words obiit immatura morte are uſed with ſuffi- 
cient propriety, as Spenſer, according to our calcula- 
tion, muſt have died at forty-five years of age. But 
though Winſtanly and Sir Thomas Pope Blount have 
tranſcribed the whole as Spenſer's epitaph, yet this 
is inconſiderately done; for beſides that the proſe 

has not the form of a monumental Inſcription, it 
is an Elogium intended only to guide the curious to 
that part of the Abbey in which the remains of ſo fa- 
mous a perſon were depoſited, for at that time he had 
no monument erected, of which, ſays Mr Fenton, 
the LatinVerſes ſubjoined are an 2 proof, hav- 
ing been probably ſelected from thoſe, that were 
* written by the Poets who attended his Funeral, as 
being the moſt pertinent to inform poſterity, that he 
was buried near Chaucer; which I think is all the 
merit they can juſtly pretend, being a ſervile imita- 
* tion of Cardinal Bembo's epitaph on Sannazarius, and 
the immortal painter of Urbino (123). 

[U] The flory of his lofing his laſt books, Fc. is a fic- 
tion.) * I of deploring the fate, ſays Mr Fen- 
* ton (124), of thoſe fix books which 8 to be 
* loit, I am intirely of opinion with Mr Dryden, that 
* upon Sir Philip Sidney's death, Spenſer was de- 
0 | wagy both of means and ſpirit to accompliſh his de- 
* ign. The ftory of their being loſt im his voyage 
from Ireland, ſeems to be a E tion borrowed from 
© the fate of Terence's Comedies, which itſelf has the 
* air of a fiction, or at beſt is but a hearſay, that paſſed 
* upon the Biographers without due examination,” This 
cenſure apparently put Dr Birch upon enquiring further 
into the matter. And that induftrious Biographer hav- 
ing found it aſſerted, in Sir James Wasen Hillary, that 
theſe laſt books periſhed by the ne or abuſe of a 
ſervant, who was fent to England by Spenſer, in 1598, 
before his own laſt voyage thither ; thereupon remarks, 
that Mr. Fenton, thongh an ingenious Poet and Com- 
mentator, will ſcarce convince his Readers that the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney was ſufficient to prevent 
Spenſer from finifſhnig his Poem, when it is evident he 
gave the world, after the loſs of that Patron, fix books 
of it, at the ſame time promiſing the reſt, of which 
we actually have two Cantors apon Mutability, equal, 
x not ſuperior, to of the reſt, beſdes two Stanzas 
of another Canto. And the authority of fo conſidera- 
ble a writer as Sir James Ware, who lived near the 
time, and was in a ſituation of informing himſelf about 
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| 


the fact, cannot juſtly be rejected as a mere unſup- 
ported hearſay, propagated without due examination. 
It is true, continues the Doctor, that in the thirty- 
third Sonnet of his Amoretti, written about 1592, 
« Spenſer 14 of the — of the Fairy Queen, as 
prevented by the cruelty of his Miſtreſ, and in the 
« eightieth he requires a little refreſhment after ſo long 
a work as that of compiling the firſt fix books of that 
Poem, and leiſure to ſing of his love's ſweet praiſe, 
© the contemplation of whoſe beauty would raiſe his 
© ſpirit, and enable him to undertake his ſecond work. 


* With firong endeavour, and attention dur. 


© But theſe Sonnets, allowing the ſubjects of them to 

be real facts, and not poetical fiction, were com- 
ſed at leaſt ſive or ſix years before the laſt ſix 

— of the Fairy' Queen are ſuppoſed to be loſt, 

an interval long enough for /o ready and inexhauſtible a 

© genius as Spenſer”s to — — them, whoſe years bear no 

proportion to the number and perfection of his works. 

For the loſs of thoſe books could not have ha 

© till after 1596, becauſe he mentions in the title-pa 

© of the edition of the Fairy Queen that year, that - 


paſſage from Ireland 


Poem would contain twelve books (125).” I believe the (125) Birch's 
Reader is beforehand with me in his cenſure of this reaſon- Life of Spenſer, 
ing, which is ſo notoriouſly inconſiſtent with the fact. The ubi ſupra, 


Fairy Queen, as has been already ſhewn, was begun in 1 
at xs the firſt three books were finiſhed in 1 — 
the next three in 1596. This laſt, not to inſiſt on the whole 
you is an interval of fix years, which is above twice 
e length of Spenſer's life after 1596. Thus the Doctor's 
argument we ſee, inſtead of ſtrehgthening the teſtimony 
of Sir James Ware, ſerves rather to weaken it, and at the 
ſame time confirms the opinion of Mr Fenton, that they 
were never finiſhed ; which therefore we have embraced. 
[7] A lift of his Works.) We ſhall mention them in 
the order of their publication, as follows. 
I. The Shepheard's Calendar; Lond.1 579. and Lond.1 586. 
and again Long. 1590. all by the Author, Long after 
theſe came out an elegant Latin tranſlation, by 7. 
Bathurſt, Fellow of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, in 165 3, 
8vo , which was reprinted with the Engliſh origi 
and a ſhort account of Spenſer's Life and Writings 
in Latin, by Mr. John Ball, Lond. 1732, 8vo. 


II. The Faerie Queen; diſpoſed into twelve books, faſbian- 


ing twelve Moral Vertues. Part 1. Lond. = fol. 
containing the three firſt books; the ſecond edition 
with alterations and additions, containing three new 
books (126), intituled The Second Part 
Ducen ; Lond. 1596. both by the Author; after his 
death came out a third edition, intituled The Faerie 
Queen, containing two new Cantoes, the only remains of a 
loft book intituled The Legend of Conffancy ; Lond. 1 
This edition was republi 
1611, and again in 1617, and in 1629; another edi- 
tion with cuts, by Kent, and an Account of the Au- 
thor's Life and Writings, by Dr Thomas Birch, came 
out at London 1751, in three volumes, 4to. There 
were alſo three more editions of this Poem printed in 
the year 1758. One at London, in two volumes 8vo, by 
Anonymous. Another by Mr Upton, in two volumes 
to, ibid. And a third by Mr Church, at Oxford, in 
Hur volumes 8 vo. To each of theſe there is annexed, 
An Actount of the Author's Life and Writings, toge- 
ther with a Gloſſary. 
42 L III. M- 


with a new title only in 


of the Faerie 126) Viz. the 


urth, fifth, and 


written in Eng- 
liſh Hexameters, 
is thought 

to be wrought 
by him after- 
wards into that 
beaut:ful Epiſode 
of The Marriage 
of tbe Thames 
and , in 
the X Ith Canto 
of ihe fourth 
bock. 
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(127) Theſe ſe- 
veral Von: 
were probably 
the ſame with his 
Dreams, men- 
tioned in a letter 
to Mr Harvey, 
who ſays they 
were in imita- 
tion of Petrarch”s 
Von. 


(a) Some Ac- 
count of Biſhop 
Sprat's Life and 
Writings; Lond. 
1713, 8vo. 
Wood, Ath.edit. 
1721. Vol, II. 


col. 1096. 
(5) Wood, ibid, 


c) Idem, Faſti, 
ol. II. col. 105, 
115. 


90 From Hen. 
tubbe, in his 
Reply, &c. 

2. 31, &c. 


2) In his tranſ- 
ion of F. Bou- 
hours's celebrat- 
ed piece, which 
he might with 
— propriety 
ve intituled 
The Art of Criti- 
ei ſn, than the 
Arts of Logie and 
Rhetoric, p. 112. 
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7 
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* 
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II. Muiopotames ; or The Fate of the Butterfly ; Lond. 
by the Author. — 

IV. Complaints containing ſundry ſmall Poems 4 the 
World” Vanity, as 1. The Ruines of Time. 2. The Teares 
of the Muſes. 3. Virgil's Gnat. 4. Profepoparia ; or 
Mother Hubbard's Tale. 5. The Ruines of Rome, by 
Bellay. 6. Muiopotamos. 7. ion, of the World's Va- 
nity. 8. Belley's Vifions. g. Petrarch's Viſions (127): 
to which is annexed, an 4 by the Printer 
declaring, that the ſucceſs of his late publication of 
the Fairy Zucen had put him upon uling all 
means to procure theſe Poems, which had been diſ- 

rſed fo as not eaſily to be recovered by the Author 

imſelf, ſome of them having been purloined from him 
fince his departure over ſea. Beſides theſe, continues 
he, the Author had written ſeveral others, as A Tranſla- 
tion of Eccleſiaſtes, and Canticum Canticerum; A Seen- 
night's Slumber; The Hell of Lowers; and Purgatory ; 
all dedicated to Ladies, which together with ſome 
other Pieces ſcattered abroad, as The Dying Pellicane ; 
The Hours of the Lord; The Sacrifice of a Sinner ; The 
Seven P/alms ; which the Printer, when he could obtain 
them from the Author, or otherwiſe, intended to pub- 
liſh. But this deſign proved abortive, and all theſe 
pieces have been long irrecoverably loſt, as well as his 
Pageants ; his Stemmata Dudleyana ; The Court of Cupid ; 
and A Tranſlation of Mocha's Idyllion on Wandring Love, 
all mentioned, either in his literary Correſpondence, or 
in other parts of his Works. 

V. Aftrophel ; an Eclogue, or Paſtoral Elegy, on the 
Death of © Philip Sidney; Lond. 1595. 

VI. Colin Clout's come again; ibid. 1595. 

VII. Four Hymns on Love, dedicated to the Counteſs 
of Cumberland ; Lond. 1596. 

VIII. 4 Via of the State of Ireland, 1633, by Sir 
James Ware. This is the only treatiſe written by Spen- 
ſer in proſe, except that loſt piece, intituled The Engliſh 
Peet, mentioned by his Friend E. K. in his Notes on 
The Shepherd”s Calendar. 


IX. The firſt Collection of his Works came out 
anonymous, under this title of The Work: of that fa- 
mous Engliſh Poet, Mr Edmund Spenſer, wiz. The Fairy 

ueen, The Shepherd's Calendar, The Hiſtory z Ireland, 

c. whereunto is added, a ſhort Account of his Life, with 
other new Additions never before printed, This edition 
contains, beſides other pieces before printed, the fol- 
lowing : 1. Daphnaida. 2. An Elegy upon the death of the 
Neble and Virtuous Douglas Howard. 3. A Fifion upon 
the Concert of the Fairy Queen. 4. A Letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ' explaining the Author's whole Intention in the 


Courſe of this Work, [Fairy Queen] dated Jan. 23, 158 
. 2 Mourning Me e of J. 6. An * - 
riend' t Paſſion for his Aftrophel. 


Z The Epitaph upon Sir 
uſbing. 8. Prothala- 
10. Amoretti, or Sonnets, 


Philip Sidney, Lord Governour of 
mion, or a Spouſal Verſe, fc. 
Sc. with the Epi um on his marriage. 11. Bri- 
tain's Ida, which is falſely aſcribed to him. 12. Ca- 
lendarium Paſtorale, c. a Theod. Bathurfl, c. with 
the Dedication to Francis Lane, Eſq; by William Dil- 
lingham, Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
dated 1 Calend. Julii, 1653. To the whole is prefixed, 
five letters betwixt our Author and his Friend Mr Gab. 
Harvey, and another from E. K. to Mr Harvey, by 
way of a Dedication to him of the Shepherd's Ca- 


X. The Works of Edmund Spenſer, Lond. 1715, in 
ſix volumes 12mo, 2 Hughes, with an Ac- 
count of his Life, Remarks upon his Writings, and a 
Gloſſary. Reprinted in 1750. 

XI. A Tranſlation of a Socratic Dialogue, intituled 
Axiochus ; or of Death, is mentioned in the Account of 
Spenſer's Life and Writings, prefixed to the edition of 
the Fairy Queen, by Mr Upton, who there gave us 
hopes of ſeeing it ſhortly in print, together with his 
other Works; but this deſign has proved abortive by 
the death of that learned and ingenious gentleman, 
which happened November 9, 1760 (128). 


SPRAT [Tromas], late Biſhop of Rocheſter, generally eſteemed one of the moſt ele- 
gant and correct of our Engliſh writers, was a clergyman's ſon, and born at Tallaton in 


Devonſhire, in the year 1635, or 1636 (a). 
College in 1651, and admitted Scholar of the ſame 25 Septemb. 1652, being 


He was entred a commoner of Wadham- 
aged ſeven- 


teen years. Under the influence of the moſt ingenious Dr John Wilkins, then Warden of 


that coll 


ege, he made a great progreſs in all branches of the moſt valuable Learning, eſpe- 


cially Mathematicks ; and became a great admirer of Dr Seth Ward, Dr Ralph Bathurſt, 
the incomparable Mr Chriſtopher Wren, and other great promoters of true Philoſophy (6). 
He took the degree of Batchelor of Arts January 29, 165+, and that of Maſter June 11, 


1657 (c), and was choſen Fellow of his college. 


pon the death of Oliver Cromwell in 


1658, he wrote a fine Pindarick Ode to the happy memory of that Uſurper [4] ; — 


[4] He wrote a fine Pindarick Ode to the memory of 


Oliver Cromwell.) It was printed at London 165g, 4to. 
among others, under this title, Poems upon the death 
of his late Highneſſe Oliver Lord Protector of England, 
Scotland, — Ireland, written by Mr Edm. Waller, 
Mr Jo. Dryden, Mr Sprat of Oxford.“ Our author's 
appearing in ſuch company, is what makes us ſay, 
that, if he erred, he erred among his Seniors and 
« betters.” This juvenile performance was indeed often 
objected to him, and expoſed him afterwards to frequent 
cenſure (1). Even J. Oldmixon (2) obſerves, that he 
© has carried the why ans on Oliver, in this poem, as 
far as any of the French panegyriſts have done in 
« praiſe of the French King.“ It is actually carried to 
a conſiderable highth, as will appear from theſe two 
or three inſtances. 


"Tis true, great Name, thou art ſecure 
From the forgetfulneſs and rage 

Of Death, or Envy, or devouring Age; 

Thou canſt the force and teeth of 'Time endure : 
Thy fame, like Men, the elder it doth grow, 
Will of itſelf turn whiter too, 

Without what needleſs Art can do; 


Thou fought'| not out of Envy, Hope, or Hate, 
Bat to refine the Church and State; 
And like the Romans whate'er thou 
In the field of Mars didſt mow, 

Was, that a holy Iſland hence might grow. 


Thou fought not to be high or great, 
Nor for a Scepter or a Crown, 
Or Ermin, Purple, or the Throne ; 
But as the Veſtal Heat, 
Thy Fire was kindled from above alone. 


Nor did thy battles make thee proud or high, 
Thy Conqueſt rais'd the State, not thee : 
Thou overcam'ſt thyſelf in every Victory. 


Our Author's Dedication of this Poem to Dr Wilkins, 
ſhall be his own Apology. It is in theſe words: * Sir, 
Seeing you are leaſed to think fit that theſe Papers 
* ſhould come into the publick, which were at firſt 
* deſigned to live only in a deſk, or ſome private 
Friend's hands; I humbly take the boldneſs to commit 
them to the Security, which your Name and Protection 
will give them, with the moſt knowing part of the 
world. There are two things eſpecially in which they 
ſtand in need of your defence: One is, That they fall 
ſo infinitely below the full and lofty Genius of that 
excellent Poet, who made this way of writing free 
of our nation“: The other, That they are fo little 
proportioned and equal to the Renown of that Prince, 
on whom they were written. Such great Actions and 
Lives, deſerving rather to be the Subjects of the nobleſt 
Pens and divine Fancies, than of ſuch ſmall Beginners 
and weak Eſſayers in Poetry as myſelf. Againſt 
theſe dangerous prejudices, there remains no other 
Shield than the Univerſal Eſteem and Authority which 
your Judgment and Approbation carries with it. 
right you have to them, Sir, is not only on the ac- 
count of the Relation you had to this great Perſon, 
nor of the general fayour which all Arts receive from 
3 you ; 


(x) Some Ac-, 


ke, u above, 
þ % 


(4) Carminom, 
Lid, 4. Ode 2. 


(x) Some Ac- 
count of his 
lie, k. p. 14. 


count of his Life 


wine ; and Experimen 


if he erred, he erred 
nius, was another Pindarick Ode deſcribi 
ſecond year of the Pel 


t 


n war [BJ. After 11 
he entered into holy orders (d), and became Chaplain to George Villiers 


SP NIA T. 


ion of his promiſing 
ague of Athens, which ha in 
harles II. 
of Buck - 


The Pl 


ingham, whom he is ſaid to have aſſiſted in his witty compoſitions [C]. He was alſo 


made Chaplain in ordi 
In 1667, 
Hiſtory of it 
tion, againſt 


[D]. And the year following 


© you; but more particularly by reaſon of that Obliga 
« = and Zeal, with whi 72 bound 28 
« myſelf to your Service: For having been a long time 
« the Object of your Care and Indulgence towards the 
« advantage of my Studies and Fortune, having been 
« moulded (as it were) by your own hands, and ed 
* under your Government ; not to intitle you to any 
« thing which my meanneſs produces, would not only 
« be Injuſtice, but Sacrilege. 
B] Another Pindarick Ode deſcribing The Plague of 
Athens, &c.] We are told (3), that this © performance 
« ſtood the teſt of the ſevereſt Criticks, and, without 
« partiality to the author, it was given as the opinion 
« of the beſt judges, That the manner of his great ori- 
« inal was judiciouſly imitated, and that in the ſub- 
« ject he far excelled both the Greek hiſtorian and the 
Latin poet.” There is, indeed, in this Ode a great 
deal of the ſublime ; the deſcriptions are ſtrong ; and 
the painting lively and moſt affecting. But it ſinks, 
in ſome places, into the low and the trifling ; particu- 
larly in ſtanza the eighth in theſe verſes, 
Next o'er the upper Town it ſpread, 
With mad and undiſcerned ſpeed ; 
In every corner, every ſtreet, | 
Without a guide did ſet its feet, 
And too familiar every houſe did greet. 
See alſo ſtanza the ninth. 
Long ago had Horace obſerved, how difficult it is to 
Pindarum quiſquis ſtudet zmulari, 
Iule, ceratis ope Dzdalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto (4). 
He that to equal Pindar tries, 
With waxen wings he vainly flies 
Too near exalted Fame : 
And muſt expect a Fate like his 
Who fell, and gave the Sea a name. 


Creech. 

C] Whom he is ſaid to have afſifted in his witty com- 
poſitiont.] Particularly in his Rehearſal, And we are 
told, the Duke was often heard to ſay, * That he 
never thought any of his compoſitions perfect, till 
they had received Mr Sprat's approbation (5). 

[D] By publiſhing the much admired Hiftory of it.] 
He intitled it The Hiſtory of the Royal Society of 
* London, for the improving of Natural Knowledge.” 
Firſt printed in 1667, 4to; a ſecond edition co 
came out in 1702, and another in 1734. It is divided 
into three parts. The firſt part treats of the Ancient 
Philoſophy ; the ſecond peculiarly deſcribes the Royal 
Society ; and the third chiefly contains a defence and re- 
commendation of Experimental Knowledge in general. 
In the ſecond part are inſerted ſeveral curious pieces; 
as namely, Anſwers by Sir Philberto Vernatti, refident 


in Batavia, to certain inquiries ſent thither by order of 
the Royal Society: A method for making a Hiftory of 
the Weather, by Mr Hook: Mr Rooke's direction for 


the Obſervations of the Eclipſes of the Moon, and his 
Diſcourſe concerning the O ations of the Eclipſes 
of the Satellites of Jupiter: A propoſal for making 

ts of a Stone called Oculus Murat, 
both by Dr Goddard : A relation of Pico Teneriffe : Ex- 
periments of the weight of Bodies increaſed in the Fire, 
made at the Tower: Experiments of the recoiling of 
Guns, by the Lord Brouncker : The hi of the 
making of Salt-peter, by Mr Henſhaw : The hiſtory of 
making Gun-powder : to the hiſtory of 
the common practices of Dying, by Sir William Petty: 
And the hiſtory of the generation and ordering of Green 
Oyſters, commonl called Colcheſter-Oyſters. — Not- 
withſtanding the Defign was noble, and well executed, 


it was cavilled at by ſome, eſpecially by Henry Stubbe, 
cen- 


2 phyſician of Warwick, the Hof the laſt 


„he very handſomly vindicated the E. 
the inſolent Reflections of one Sorbiere [ZE]. 


| rdinary to his - Majeſty (e): and Fellow of the Royal Society. 
e did due honour to this learned body, by publiſhing the much admired 


ngliſh Na- 
He alſo publiſhed Mr Cowley's 
Liſe. 
tury ; who publiſhed, © Legends no Hiſtories: or a 
« Specimen of ſome Animadverfions upon the Hiſtory 
* of the Royal Society. Lond. 1670, 4to. And, Cam- 
«* panella revived, or an Enquiry into the Hiftory of the 
© Royal Society, whether the Virtuoſi there do not pur- 
* ſue the projects of Campanella for the reducing Eng- 
land unto Popery. Being an extract of a letter to a 
« perſon of honour from H. 8. With another letter to 
* Sir N. N. relating the cauſe of the quarrel betwixt 
H. S. and the Royal Society; and a Poſtſcript con- 
* cerning the quarrel between him and Dr Chriſtopher 
* Merrett. Lond. 1670, 4to. H. Stubbe alſo pub- 
* liſhed, A Cenſure upon certain paſſages contained in 
the Hiſtory of the Royal Society, as being deſtructive to 
* the Eſtabliſhed Religion and Ch 
* To the ſecond edition of which is added, The er 
© of a Virtuoſo in oppoſition to the Cenſure, a Reply 
* unto the Letter aforeſaid, and Reply unto the præfa- 
* tory Anſwer of Ecebolius (Joſ.) Glanville, Chaplain to 
* Mr Rouſe of Eaton (late Member of the Rump- 
Parliament,) Rector of Bath, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Alſo an Anſwer to the Letter of Dr Henry 
More, relating to Henry Stubbe Phyfician at War- 
« wick.” Oxford 1671, gto. A late author (6) 
is pleaſed to ſtyle The Hiſtory of the Royal Society, 
« a fuſtian Hiſtory,” and adds, that it was 
«© eſteemed an excellent compoſition by the metaphor 
© —hunting mob of filly — in Charles the Se- 
* cond's reign.” A hard, and indeed unjuſt, cenſure. 
For, much truer, as well as handſomer, is the Cha- 
rater given of it in A. Wood (7); that © it is penned 
in ſo very fine, neat and graceful a fiyle, as that 
« ſome account it to be one of the moſt exact pieces 
for curiouſneſs and delicacy of Language, that was 
ever yet extant in our tongue.” And the ingenious 
Mr Cowley, in his Pindaric Ode prefixed thereto, and 
addreſſed to the Royal Society, pays this fine compli- 
ment to the Author. 


And ne'er did fortune better yet 
Th'Hiſtorian to the ſtory fit. 
As Vu, from all old errors free 
And purge the body of Pholoſophy ; 
So from all modern follies He 
Has vindicated eloquence and wit, 
His candid ſtyle like a clean ſtream does ſlide, 
And his bright fancy all the way 
Does like the Sun-ſhine in it play ; 
It does, like Thames the beſt of rivers, glide, 
Where the God does not rudely overturn - 
But gently pour the chryſtal urn, | 
And with judieious hand does the whole current 
guide. ; 
T has all the beauties Nature can impart, 


And all the comely dreſs without the paint of 
Art. 


(Z] Againſt the inſolent Reflexions of one Sorbiere.] 
Thoſe Reflexions were comprized in a Voyage to Eng- 
land, intituled, Relation d'un Voyage fait ea Angle- 
terre par Samuel Sorbiere.” 12mo. Paris 1664. 
Mr Sprat expoſes very ſmartly the pertneſs, petulance, 
and ignorance of that trifling Scribbler ; or, as he ſtyles 
him (8), © pragmatical Reviler of one of the moſt 
powerful — in Chriſtendome. His anſwer 
is in form of A Letter containing ſome Obſervations 
* on Monſieur de Sorbiere's Voyage into England; 
« written to Dr Wren, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Ox- 
ford. Lond. 1664, 8vo. In the beginning of which 
Letter, he gives this character of Sorbiere's perform- 
ance, * - Though it be an inſolent Libel on our 
Nation, yet I doubt not, but you will peruſe it with 
« delight. For when you have beheld how many 
errors, and falſhoods, he has committed in this ſmall 
Relation; you cannot but be well pleaſed to _ 


of England. 


381'$: 


(J Oftob, 20, 


1660, he was in- 


ſtalled in the 
Prebend of Car- 
leton with Thur- 
leby in the 
Church of Lin- 
coln, to which 


he was preſented 
by his Majeſty. 
Br. Willis's 
Survey, Vol. II. 
P · 161. 


(6) Cooper, in 
huis Life of J- 
Crates. 


(7) Ath. ut 
ſupra, col. 1097s 


(3) P. z. 


3816 


Le Neves 
aſti &c. edit. 
2716. fol. p. 37 3- 


) Wood, Ah. 
9 — 


(5) lem, Faſti, 
Vol. II. ol. 17 5, 


176. 


(i) Le Neve, 28 
above, p. 187. 


(5 P. 2. 


my Ath. 
ol. II. col. 943, 


1097. 
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Life FI On the 22d 6f February 1668, he was inſtalled of Weſtminſter (/): and 
ſoon afeer Mimiter of St Margaret's (x). July the 3d, 1669, he aerumulatetl the 
of Batchelor and Doctor in Divinity (h. And January 14, 1680, was alſo inftafled 


: AK 4 
= 


Canon of Windſor (i). The ſervice he did the Court, by drawing up the account of the Con- 


ſpitacy, known by the title of The Proteſtant Plot G, procured him greater preferme 

in 1683, he was advanced to the Deanery of ri September the 
promoted to the Bifhopric of R 

2d of November 1684 (/). And on the 29th of 


21ſt (c). He was next 


* that whoever undertakes to defame your Country, 
© he muſt, at the fame time, forfeit his Wit, and his 
* Underſtanding, as well as his good Manners (g).” 
—— 80 Scandalous were Sorbiere's reflexions, 
King Lewis XIV. publiſhed an arreſt, or order, of his 
Council, for ſuppreſſing that Book in France. 

F] He alfs wrote Cu, life.) He wrote it 

in Latin, and ed it to Mr Cowley's fix books 
De Plantis, printed at London 1668. 8vo. Afﬀterwards 
he drew it up in a fuller manner in Engliſh, and placed 
it at the head of Mr Cowley's Poems, who had recom- 
mended to him, in his will, the care of his printed works 
and manuſcript papers. But the pious Mr Edmund Elys, 
of Exeter-College, Oxford, taking umbrage at ſome 
paſſages in it, publiſhed, * An Exclamation to all thoſe 
© that love the Lord Jeſus in ſincerity, againſt an apo- 
* logy, written by an ingenious perſon, for Mr Abra- 
ham Cowley's Iafcivious and profane verſes.” Lond. 
« zto (10). - 

G] By drawing 7 the account of the Conſpiracy, known 
by the title of the Proteflant Plot.) It was printed in 
1685. fol. with this title, A true Account and De- 
* claration of the rid Conſpiracy againk the late 
King, his preſent —_ and the Governinent : 
As it was ordered to be publiſhed by his late Majeſty.” 
Reprinted in 1686. 8vo. As this was a moſt odious 
taſk, and that expoſed our Author to the Kent 
of perſons of gu titles and high ſtations, and indeed 
of the bulk of the nation; he found it neceflary, after 
the Revolution, to write an A for himſelf, in a 
Second Letter to the , — gy fe 
ſpeaks the ſubjett of this — Fir, my 
Lord, os foe the book of the Conſpiracy, it is true, 
I have often heard that ſome noble and eminent 

, whoſe Kindred or Friends were unhappily 
concerned in the ſubject of that Hiſtory, had enter- 
tained a prejudice againſt me thereupon. But to 
them I ſhall make this equitable requeſt, that they 
would ſuſpend any farther cenſure of me for what 
I did write, till ney ſhall be fairly informed how 
much there is that I have not written. 

I will not deny, that it was at the Requeſt, or 
rather the Command, of King Charles the Second, 
that I drew up a relation of that Plot: And to that 
end, I had free liberty to conſult the Paper-Office and 
Council-books, whence I was plentifully furniſhed 
with ſuch authentick Materials, either of Papers printed 
by Authority, or of ſworn Depoſitions and C ons, 
as have been always thought the beſt ground for an 
Hiſtorian to work upon. But now, my Lord, I can 
ſtill alledg, that though a vaſt heap of ſuch matter 
was immediately ſapplyed to my hands; and though 
I often received earneſt Meſſages, and ſome ſharp 
Words from that gentle King to quicken my flowneſs, 
et more than twelve months had paſſed before I could 
brought to put pen to paper; out of my natural 
averſion to any buſineſs, that might refle& ſeverely 
upon any man: my own inclination rather — 
me to the other extreme, that is, rather to comme 
too much what in the leaſt ſeems well done, than to 
aggravate what is ill done by others. However, up- 
on King Charles frequent commands, and continued 
importunity, I did at length obey; and the rather, 
becauſe I had fortnerly ſomewhat incurred that King's 
and his brothers diſpleaſure, by my declining to write 
againſt che ſtates of Holland, during the time of the 
firſt and ſecond Dutch wars. Being thus over · perſuaded. 
I made my Collections, and preſented them to that 
King : Which his Majeſty having himſelf peruſed, 
was pleaſed to dire& me to put them into the hands 
of the Lord Keeper North, who carefully.read and 
corrected what I had done, and added divers matters 
of fact, which had eſcaped my obſervation. Thus 
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the work ſtood in preparation for the preſs, when the 
deplorable death of that King ed. And ſhort- 
ly after King Janes the Second calling for the Papers, 


and having read them, and altered divers paſſages, 
cauſed them to be printed by his own authority, as is 


9 


r, and confecrated 
ber 1685, was ſworn Clerk of 


* to be ſeen before the Book. But now, my Lord, 
Second... .. that few or no Names of perfons 
« ſhoald be mentioned, whatever probable ſuggeſtions 
6 — be againſt them, but only ſuch, upon whom 
« publick 3 had paſſed, which it could be to 
no purpoſe for me to conceal. I could indeed have 

wiſhed, that my Lord RyfePs, and ſome other. Names 
of Perſons of Honour, might have been of the number 
to be omitted, upon that very account; but it was 


none of my fault that were not. I could nor 


c 

4 

0 

0 probity,. and conſtant abhorrence of falſhood ; 
« bat that was a good while after. All that I did, was 
« the publiſhing, or rather indeed the putting together 
4 methodically. what before was ſufficiently publiſhed 
« in printed Papers that were licenſed: And out of 
them to draw the ſubſtance of a Declaration of State, 
« in vindication of that which the Authotity of the 
« nation, at that time, called, The Publick of 
« the Kingdom. But, my Lord, to return to what 
« I was ſaying. King Charles having granted my deſire 
« of concealing divers Names, according to this allow- 
« ance I proceeded, lenving out ſome, and abbreviatin 
others; endeavouring 
« Families, and particular Perſons, as much as would 
« be allowed. All which may be demonſtrated from 
the Copies of the Depoſitions, as they went out of 
my hands, where there were ſeveral Names viſibly 
marked by my own pen, to be paſſed by in the pub- 
« lication, So that if ſome indifferent man ſhould now 
« compare the informations as they are in print, with 
4 


along to ſpare Parties an 


the Originals in the Secretary's, or the Paper-Offce, 


he would, it may be, be apter to i me of con- 
nivance, than of calumny on that fide, If I have 
now given your Lordſhip any fatisfaQtion touching my 
fair dealing in my part of that Book, I doubt not but 
what follows will give you more; when I ſhall aſſure 
« you of my having refuſed to write a Continuation of the 
ame Hiſtory. For, my Lord, it was fome time after 
« the Duke of Moxmouth's overthrow and execution, 
that King James the Second required me to utdertake 
« ſuch another taſk, and preſently to ſet about a Second 
Part. To that purpoſe his Majeſty gave me a fight 
of multitudes of Original Letters —— 
© with the Confeſſions of ſeveral perſons then i 
England and Scotland; who did indeed ſeem all to 
< outvie one anather, who ſhould reveal moſt, both of 
Men and Things, relating to the Old Conſpiracy, 
« as well as to the Duke of Monmouth's, and the Earl 
of Argyle's invaſion. But finding the Innocence of 


'n „and by that time beginning vehemently to 
6 1 run A 
« dangering __ _ 


« { could, 


nts. For 


I can truly declare, that durin compoſing thoſe 
collections, I earneft! requeſted King Ch the 


(tz) L. C. 


2 


r of York, of which ſome hints had been given by t 


© 1 - 

Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion, 
of being tranſlated to the vacant Sec 
Court (o): 
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But he found himſelf mi- (5) Pumer's 


ja the ſtaken, and this —＋ compliance to the contempt and reſentment of Time, . 1-53. 
x _ and conſiderate men. So that, after ion, he was to endeavour bro. Vol. l. 

Saen to off the bad impreſſions cauſed thereby, in two written to the Earl of Dor. 

. He was mp Lane e ee 
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A two Letters written to the Earl of Dorſet.) 
The begins thus, My Lord, I think I ſhould be 
« wanting to myſelf at this time, in my own neceſlary 
« Vindication, d I forbear any longer to give my 
« Friends a true account of my Behaviour in the late 
« Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion. ough I profeſs, what 


I ſhall now fay, I only intend as a reaſonable Mitiga- 
« tion of the Offence I have given, not — to j 
my Sitting in that Court; for which, I acknowledg, 


I have deſervedly incurred the Cenſure of many 

» dan; and Fold 3 moy over bs abfe ts araite © uffi- 
« cient amends to my Country for it. Yet thus much, 
my Lord, I can juſtly alledg for myſelf, That the 
« Commiſſion was made, and my Name put into it, 


« al without my knowledg ; when I happened 
* to at Saliſbury, holding an Archiepiſcopal Viſita- 
« tion with the Biſhop of Chicheſter, and other Com- 


* miflioners . . . . At my return from thence to London, 
« I found I was appointed to be one in a new Com- 
« miſſion: But I could never ſee a copy of it, nor did 
I ever hear its contents, or know the powers 

in it, till the time of its being publickly opened at 
« Whitehall; whither I was ſent for, on purpoſe, in 
« haſte, that very morning from my houſe in the coun- 
© try. . + + + . Upon the firſt publiſhing the Commiſion, 
« I confeſs through my i in the Laws, I had 
little or no objection in my thoughts againſt the 
© Legality of it; eſpecially when I conſidered, that 
having paſſed the broad Seal, it muſt needs, accord- 
ing to my ——_—_— have been examined and 
approved by the King's learned Council in the law, 
© men y eſteemed of eminent ſkill in their 
« profeſhon. Beſides, I was farther confirmed (though 
too raſhly I t) in my Error, when I ſaw two 
c mule nu Jo the long robe, perſons of the 

place and authority in Weſtminſter-hall (12), joined 
with us; who, I ſhould have thought, would never 


Herbert. have ventured their fortunes and reputations, by 


« exerciſing a juriſdition that was illegal. And I be- 
© lieved I reaſon to conclude, that this very argu- 
ment might prevail alſo with ſome others of the tem- 
* poral Lords that fat among us: particularly the Earl 
© of Rocheſter has often aſſured me, it was which 
induced him to accept of the Commiſſion; and that 
© hedid it, as I myſelf did, with a purpoſe of doing as 
© much good as we were able, and of hindering as 
much evil as we poſſibly could, in that unfortunate 
« junture of affairs. As for my own part, I was 
< ſtartled when I perceived my Lord of Canterbury (13) 
« ſcrupled to be preſent with us; whoſe Example, it is 
© true, I ought rather to have followed than the greateſt 
* Lawyers in all matters of Conſcience, Yet I hope his 


© Grace will excuſe me, if I declare, that I did not at 
* firſt know he made a matter of Conſcience of it. 
4 


Nor 
did I underſtand his Grace took exception at the Law- 


Lord 


* exceedingly ſurprized 


« againſt him, that 
6 me bt and 24 


* how hurtful ſoever it may now 

* I am till apt to believe, did the 

* no diſſervice in the main, my 
VOL. VI. No. CCCXIX. 


* nuing Tonger among them, was to make ſure of one 
Vote at leaſt, and to do my part, to the utmalit of 
* my ſmall intereſt and ability, to leſſen the blow which 
I feared was coming on the Clergy, ſince it could not 
6 my nay be avoided. And I was the more perſuaded 
* ta take this courſe, not only becauſe the Legality or 
Illegality of the Commiſſion ſeemed at firſt rather a 
* moot-caſe, than a determined point either way ; 
divers of the principal Lawyers, as I was told, bein 

* divided in their opinions concerning it; but al 

* becauſe I ſaw ſome other perſons were ready to fill 
C ay chair there, as ſoon as it ſhould be empty; Men 
of whoſe principles and practices I was fo well aware, 
* that I knew they would not have the ſame regard as 
* myſelf for the Churches preſervation, And perhaps 
I might add this further for the extenuation of my 
* fault, that I was not diſcouraged by ſome grave and 
* worthy perſons, for this very purpoſe, to keep in 
* ſome longer time; but I forbear to name them, that 
* I may not involve any good man in my infetici 

* However, upon theſe motives I ated, and, in — — 
« ance of this deſign, God knows, I voted as long as 
L remained at the board; where all my opinions were 
« ſo contrary to the humour of the Court, that I often 
thought myſelf to be really in as much hazard from 
the Commiſſion itſelf, by my not complying, as any 
of my brethren could be that were out of it. I appeal 
© to all that were acquainted with the tranſactions — 
whether ever I gave my conſent to any irregular or 
arbitrary ſentence; whether I did not conſtantly and 
firmly declare againſt every extravagant decree. I could 
* almoſt preſume to affirm, that I was, as far as in me 
© lay, ſome way or other, a common ſollicitor, or ad- 
© vocate, for all that were unjuſtly proſecuted before 


greateſt them. And I might exemplify this beyond all contra - 


« diction, if I ſhould enumerate every particular cauſe 
that came under their izance. After my Lord 
* of London was ſentenced, his Lordſhip knows, I was 
always upon the watch to obſtruct all farther proceed- 
«* ings againft him: Nay, his Lordſhip well remembers, 
1 once obtained to have his ſuſpenſion taken off, 
* if he would but have made an ordinary ſubmiſſion. 
Then I was zealous for Exeter College, in their defence 
«* againſt Father Petre, in a buſineſs of fo great import- 
© ance, that if the college had been overcome in the ſuit, 
that whole Society muſt ſoon have been abandoned 
© to Popery. I did my utmoſt to oppoſe the. violent 
« perſecution upon the whole univerſity of Cambridge, 
© when the Vice-Chancellor was ſuſpended his office, 
and his Maſterſhip of Magdalen-College; becauſe a 


* Popiſh Prieſt, who was one of the Miſſionaries to 
« pervert the Scholars, was denied a degree in their 
0 — I faithfully aſſiſted and ſerved Chriſt- 


© Church in Oxford, when they were in of hav- 
0 in new ſtatutes impoſed upon them, which would 


F 


0 tbly have laid open that royal College, to the 
* ruine of their good ing and religion. I abſolutely 
reſiſted all the alterations in the Statutes of Sidney- 


all other changes and ions of 
niverſity 13 of — 
, vantage Op! 
4 — be gm t oÞ 2 
. TI cever gave my advice for 
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* ſome for preſſing Churchwardens to take legal Oaths 
* ſome for not reading, ſome for preaching againſt the 
King's declaration. But there are two eminent in- 
«* ſtances, which I cannot omit. The one, that when 
© —— the Biſhop of Lincoln (*), was petitioned 
© againſt by his Archdeacon, and there was, at that 
time, inclination enough in the Court to purſue him 
* to extremity, yet our Nothor ſays, that he ſo effectu- 
ally wrought with the Commiſſioners, that the yaun- 
© cution againſt him was diſcountenanced and fell to 
the ground. But the author of the Complete Hiſtory 
of England informs us (15), that Biſhop Barlow's en- 
gaging to write in favour of the Diſpenſing Power, 

his beſt ſecurity and protection. * 'The other 
* inftance (as our Author's Apology goes on) concerns 
my Lord of Canterbury; and I am confident his Grace 
© will readily give me this teſtimony, That I ſerved him 
© honeftly and induſtriouſly on ſome occaſions, wherein 
© he was like to be embroiled with the Commiſſion; 


'* which muſt inevitably have ended in his Grace's ſuſ- 


(17) P. 16. 
edit, 1711. vo. 


© penſion at leaſt, ſince he was reſolved, whenever he 
2 ould be brought before them, whatever the pretence 
© had been, to deny the whole Power and ſuriſdiction 
of the Court. As for the laſt ſcene tranſacted there, 
© which was in order to cenſure the whole Clergy, for 
© refuſing to read the Declaration: In that I ho 2 
ſay nothing in my defence, it being publickly known 
© to the whole Nation, how I then demeaned myſelf; 
© how I broke looſe from the Commiſſion, in a time 
© when I was convinced I could do the Church no far- 
© ther ſervice there, and when the Popiſh party was in 
the height of their power and rage. en it was 
that I joined myfelf again to the common intereſt of 
© the honeſt Clergy, juſt when they were on the very 
© brink of deftruttion, before we ever dreamt of this 
© glorious Deliverance. . . . . Upon the whole matter 
© therefore, though as to the legal part of the Com- 
* miflion, which belonged to Lawyers to judge of, I was 
* miſtaken, for acting in it at all: Yet in the conſcien- 
tious part, which a concerned me as a Divine, 
© to act in it honeftly and fincerely, according to the 
© beſt of my judgment; in that, if I ſhall not be thought 
© to deferve thanks, yet I hope I may obtain on 
from all men of candour and ingenuity.'—As this 
Letter contains the moſt plauſible Excuſes that could 
be made for the moſt exceptionable part of our Prelateꝰs 
conduct, we thought it a point of juſtice due to him, 
to lay this long Extract of it before the Reader. 

He was one of the perſons employed ta draw up the 
Form of Thankſgiving for the Queen's being wwith child, 
&c.] It was upon that occaſion, that a ballad was made, 
beginning with the following ſtanza. 


Two Toms, and Nat (16), 

Tn Council ſat, 

To rig out a Thankſgiving, 

And make a pray'r, 

For a thing in the air, 

That's neither dead mar living, &c. 


V He withdrew himel the Ecclefraſftical Cam- 
om. Ei ede Be, Duke 17). 
he declares, that his attendance at the Tryal of the 
Seven Biſhops, was the critical Time when he came to 
be convinced of the Illegality of the Commiſſion, and 
took a reſolution to abandon it. For my part, ſays 
he, I muſt own, I was fo fully fatisfyed by the excel- 
© lent Pleadings of thoſe t Lawyers at that tryal, 
that I conf he ſo clear a notion, 
© what unalterable Bounds the law has fixed between 
* the juft Prerogatives of the Crown, and the legal 
* Rights of the Subject. And therefore from that very 
day I haſtened to make what reparations I could for 
the Errors occafioned by my former ignorance; and 
to act for the future, what I always intended, as be- 
0 A — 2 — Nor was it long after, 
that I met with a opportunity to put this 

« purpoſe in practice e — eo — of — 
Popiſn party againſt the Church of England was rather 
* heightened than abated, by my Lords the Biſhops 
* being acquitted; and fearing 4 Eecleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſion was next to be employed, to wreak the Papiſts 
revenge on the orthodox clergy, when Weſtminſter- 
hall could not do it, I preſently reſolved to deſert 


$ 


8 P R 


the Queen's being with child of the pretended Prince of Wales 
1688, he withdrew himſelf from the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion [ 
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that corimiſhon, from whence I had often before 
* laboured and intreated in vain to be fairly diſmiſſed : 
And immediately I ſent the Commiſſorers the following 
* Letter, whereof your Lordſhip may remember I then 
« preſented you with a copy; as knowing how much 
« you would be pleaſed, with my other friends, at my 
« forſaking that upon any terms.“ My 
Lords, I moſt humbly intreat your Lordſhips favour. 
able interpretation of what I now write, t fince 
your Lordſhips are reſolved to proceed againſt thoſe, 
who have not complyed with the King's cammands _in 
reading his Declaration, it is abſolutely impoſſible for 
me to ſerve his Majeſty any longer in this Commiſſion, 
I — 7.9 to tell your Lordſhips, that though I my- 
ſelf did ſubmit in that particular, yet I will never be any 
_— inftrumental = thoſe my Brethren who 
did not. ies as I — mg _ that what I did 
was merely upon a principle of Confcience; fo I 

fully ſatisfied, ron their — was upon the — 
principle. I have no reaſon to think otherwiſe of the 
whole body of our Clergy, who, upon all occaſions, 
have ſignalized their loyalty to the Crown, and their 
zealous affections to his preſent _— on in the 
worſt of times. Now, my Lords, of the 
whole Church of England ſeeming to be exceedingly 
concerned in this profecution, I muſt declare, that I 
cannot, with a conſcience, fit as Judge in this 
cauſe, upon ſo many pious and excellent men: With 
whom, if it be God's will, it rather becomes me to 
ſuffer, than to be in the leaſt acceſſary to their ſuffer- 
ing. I therefore earneſtly requeſt your Lordſhips to 
intercede with the King, that I may be graciouſly diſ- 
miſſed any farther attendance at your board, and to 
aſſure his Majeſty, that I am ready to facrifice 
whatever I have to his ſervice, but my Conſcience and 


Religion, 
Bromley Aug. 15, 1688. My Lords &c. 
what I have ſaid in this 


* Your Lordſhip ſeein 
© letter, concerning my fubmitting in that bufineſs of 
the Declaration, upon a principle of Conſcience, as [ 
© then thought, you may expect my reaſon for doing 
* ſo, I muſt frankly confeſs, I had then a doubt in 
my mind, ariſing from a Rubrick in the Common 
6 * (which is as much as any other a law in the 
0 ) whether a Biſhop could lawfully deny the read- 
ing of whatever the King ſhould ordain to be read in 
Churches. And 'twas merely upon that miſtaken 
© ſcruple of conſcience, I was induced not to oppoſe 
that command of the King in council; I ſay not to 
* oppole it: Farther than that, I ſtill ſay, I went not 
in that buſineſs. For it is moſt true, that the Or- 
ders of Council, for publiſhing that Declaration in 
Churches, were diſperſed through the places of my 
« juriſdiction immediately from the King's printing- 
< houſe, without my injunction, or ſo much as mz 
6 1e And after they were ſent abroad, 
* though 1 did not, tis true, revoke them, as not 
* being then well determined in the caſe; yet I no 
where infifted to have them obeyed. Nay both in 
* m mn RE and in that of London, 
* where n very unwillingly ſome inſpetction, 
there is no one Clergyman can aphraid me rx go ing 
any man to read, or reproving any for not reading 
the Declaration. If it ſhall be objected, that I per- 
< mitted it to be read in Weſtminſter- abbey, I deſire it 
may be alſo confidered, what dreadful Apprehen- 
* fions this Royal Church and School were then under, 
* from our neighbours the Jeſuits at Court ; who lay in 
wait to take any advantage, whereby they might 
« ftir up the King to ruin us. Beſides that a 2w 
* Warranto was then actually iſſued out againſt us, and 
© we were oy Gy that as we were the 
* neareſt, ſo we ſhould fall the firſt prey into the hands 
of the Popiſh Prieſts. But to go on; I need not re- 
mind your Lordſhip what and indignation this 
Letter to the Commiſſioners produced againſt me 
from the Jeſauited Party at Court; for which yet 1 
eſteemed myſelf abundantly recompenced the 
Peace it gave me in my own mind, and I 
— revived towards 
men ; eſpecially of 
* Archbiſhop, and the other perſecuted 
with whom I ever after ated in perfect 
junction for the publick God. 
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in ſuch ſalutary meaſures as were thought moſt for the 
e was one of the 
cation of King James II, and one of thoſe who voted againſt the throne's being 
which, he ſubmitted to the new 


rs in the conference concerning 


vernment, and remained 


unmoleſted in his See ; but undoubtedly he was forced to buy his peace, by giving up to 


the Court the di 


diſpoſal of his beſt preferments, as the Biſhop of Durham was obliged to 


do (O. In 1692, a moſt villainous conſpiracwwas formed againſt his life, and the lives 
of 3 — of honor and diſtinon v by * Aſſociation under their 
hands, to reſtore King James, and ſeize the Princeſs of Orange [LIJ. But, after a ſhort 
confinement, and ſtrict examination before the Privy-Council, he was honorably acquitted. 
From thenceforth he ſpent the remainder of his days in a happy tranquillity, charitable and 


generous to all, eſteemed 


by the im 
tance (7). 


| partial and diſintereſted, and beloved by his acquain- 
He joined himſelf to thoſe who were looked upon 


as beſt affected to the Church, 


and voted with them; as in Dr Sacheverell's affair &c. (u). At length he dyed at Bromley 


te in Kent, May 20, 1713, of an apoplexy, in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age; and was 


buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a monument was afterwards erected to him (w). 
He left only one ſon named Thomas, who was Archdeacon of Rocheſter, Prebendary of 


forty-one. 
Adel ſome Sermons, and a few other pieces, 


Elſewhere, the Biſhop more fully explains the great 
danger he expoſed himſelf to, by thus relinquiſhing the 
Commiſſion. * This is certain (ſays he) that my leav- 
ing and defying the Commiſſion at, that time, did 
apparently perate the Popiſh Prieſts, and the 
* Ringleaders of the Jeſuitical Faction againſt me, to 
the higheſt degree imaginable. Nay, ſome worthy 
* men have made me almoſt ſo vain as to fancy, that 
* my bidding the Commiſſion then farewel in ſo pub- 
lick and peremptory a manner, was no inconſiderable 
* ſtroke towards the diſſolution of the Commiſſion itſelf. 
It is evident, that immediately upon the receipt of 
my Letter, wherein I renounced them, they adjourned 
© in confuſion for fix months, and ſcarce ever met af- 
* terwards, Thus far I am ſure, my al be- 
© haviour therein was ſo much all of a piece, ſo directly 
©* againſt the vogue of the Court, and the counſels of 
PD then prevailing; and the effects of it did ſo 
© viſibly deſtroy my former intereſt with the King, that 
* whereas it is manifeſt I was, when the Commiſſion 
began, in as fair a probability as any Cl an in 
England, to receive great effects of his Majeſty's fa- 
* your; yet after my oppoſing my Lord Biſhop of 
* London's ſuſpenſion, and my other votes conforma- 
© ble to that, I fell by degrees under his ſevere diſ- 
8 ar I might add moreover, that it is very pro- 
* bable, I was at laſt in more imminent Danger than 
any of my Brethren; I ſay, my Lord, than any of 
my Brethren, the ſeven petitioning Biſhops, and my 
Lord of London only excepted (18). An An- 
ſwer to each of theſe Letters was publiſhed in 1689, 
faid to have been written by one Mr Charlton (19). 

[L] In 1692, a moſt willainous conſpiracy was formed 


againſt his life, and the lives of ſeveral other perſons of 


honor and diſtinction; orging an Aſſociation, &C. 
This moſt wicked Ref a= how — = 
Robert Young, a Scotchman, (who had infinuated him- 
ſelf into Deacon's orders by forged certificates, and 
afterwards had forged his Prieſt's orders, but had been 
degraded for Bigamy, and other the moſt heinous of 
crimes,) and Stephen Blactbead, both priſoners in New- 
gate; the latter for forging a Bond. They contrived 
an Aſſociation, to which they affixed the fo hands 
of W. Sancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tho. Sprat 
Biſhop of Rochefter, the Earls of Marleborough and 
Saliſbury, Lord Cornbury, Sir Baſil Firebrace, and John 
Wilcoxe. The ſubſtance of the Aſſociation was, That 
they would contribute their utmoſt aſſiſtance towards 
King James's Recovery of his Kingdoms ; would have 
39,000 men ready to meet him at his landing; would 
ſeize the Princeſs of Orange dead or alive, &c. It was 
dated March 20—91. In order to come at the Biſhop's 
hand to counterfeit it, R. Young ſends by Blackhead, 
in April 1692, a Letter to the Biſhop then at Bromley, 
under the eigned name of one Robert Hookes, D. D. 
Rector of Windgrave in n pretending, 
that one James Curtis had applyed to him to be his 
Curate; but, that having reaſon to ſuſpe& his inſtru- 
Fred the Biſhop to ſend him 


The Biſhop, after ing his books, writes a 
importing, that he had never ordained any ſach perſon. 


being brought to Young, he copies thence 


Curtis, and would have him ſeverely puniſhed. 


the Biſhop's hand to the Aſſociation. And then, in 
order to lodge it in the Biſhop's houſe, Young ſends 
Blackhead a ſecond time to Bromley; under pretence 
of telling his Lordſhip, that Dr Hookes had ſeized 
In 
reality, Blackhead's intention was, to leave the Aſſo- 
ciation in the Biſhop's Study ; and for that purpoſe ear- 
neſtly deſired to ſee the Houſe, particularly the ſtudy: 
But this not being granted him, he found an opportunity 
of dropping the Aſſociation into a Flower pot in the 
chimney of the great Parlour, the door of which was 
without a lock. Immediately after, Young lodged an 
Information before the Privy-Council. In purſuance 
of which, May 7, 1602, Mr Dyve, Clerk of the 
Council, and Mr Knight, one of the King's Meſſengers, 
went to Bromley, and arreſted the Biſhop upon ſuſpicion 
of high-treaſon : who being brought to his lodgings in 
Weſtminſter, was put under the charge of the meſſenger 
and a guard of four ſoldiers night and day; and thus 
he continued eleven days. In the mean time, the 
meſſenger having omitted ſearching the room wherein 
the Aſſociation was, Young ſent Blackhead a third time 
to Bromley, on Whitſunday, May the 15th, to try to 
recover it, being the original. Accordingly, getting 
privately into the parlour, unſeen by the family, he 
took the Aſſociation out of the ſame Flower-pot where 
he had laid it, and returned it back to Young. —— 
The Biſhop was examined before the Council, May 
the 8th, and remained in confinement till the 18th, 
when, upon his petition, he was 1 and retired 
the next morning early to Bromley: But June the gh 
he was ſent for again, and examined a fecond time 
on the 1oth, and again on the 13th, and being con- 
fronted with Blackhead and Young, his Innocence ſo 
lainly* appeared, that he was honorably acquitted. — 
His Lordſhip publiſhed an Account of it under this title, 
A Relation of the late wicked Contrivance of Steben 
* Blackhead and Robert Young, againſt the Lives of ſeveral 
« Perſons, by forging an Aſſociation under their hands. 
Written by the Biſhop of Roche/ffer. In two Parts: 
The firſt Part being a Relation of what paſſed at the 
three Examinations of the ſaid Biſhop by a Committee 
of the Privy-Conncil. The Second being an Account 
© of the two above mentioned Authors of the Forgery.” 
Lond. 1692, and 1693. 4to. Upon the whole, it was 
one of the moſt horrid ſcenes of wickedneſs that ever 
was invented. And fo thankful to Providence was the 
Biſhop for his py Deliverance, that he kept a 
Thankſgiving day for it as long as he lived (20). 
[M] Befides his ſeveral works already mentioned, pub- 


() See the Doc 
tor's i ryal, and 
Hiſtory of 

Anne by Abel 
Boyer, fol. 
Lond. 173. 


the Churches of Rocheſter, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter ; and who dyed May 10, 1720, . 444 445. 
Our learned Author, beſides his ſeveral works already mentioned, pub- (w) Sowe Ac- 


of which an account is given in the note MI. „1. hus Life, 


Pe 14 


(20) See his 
Will; and the 
Conclufon of 
his Relation of 
that wicked 
Contrivance, 


lifbed ſome Sermons, &c.) The Sermons were publiſhed - 


at ſeveral times, as they were preached, and reprinted 
together in 1710 and 1722, 8yo. They were preached 
before the King, the Houſe of Commons, at the anni- 
verſary meeting of ens ſons, before the Lord- 


Mayor and Aldermen, the Artillery-company, &c. 
The laſt mentioned, which is on Luke xxii. part of the 
36th verſe, we are told (21), is almoſt word for word 


the ſame with a Sermon preached by Dr Smallwood in 
Flanders, upon the ſame text. As to his other 

ieces, they were, A Diſcourſe to the Clergy of his 
Diocels at his Viſitation in the year 1695. Lond 1696. 


As 


(a1) N. Sal. 
mon'e Lives of 
the Engliſh Bi- 
ſhops, $v0, 

1733. P. 328. 


r 


Pe 47. in verſe, are 3 eminent (25). 
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3820 SPR AT. STANLEY. 
d. As to his Character [N], we are informed, that he was a perſon of neat and bright parts, 


1096, 1097, and A good, charitable, and learned Divine; a commanding and eloquent preacher ; an excel- 
1 — lent poet; juſtly eſteemed a t maſter of our language z one of our correcteſt writers (x), 


of his Hiſt. of and one who deſerves the firſt rank in hiſtory, for his — the art of Oratory [O]; and 
eueen Anne, 1. his raiſing the Engliſh tongue to that purity and beauty, Which former writers were wholly /,, 


P- 60. and Bur- 


ner's Hiſt, of bis ſtrangers to, and thoſe who came after him can but imitate (y). But the right honorable 2 Sr 
7 65 e. the Earl of Orrery hath paſſed a very different judgment upon his ſtyle and manner of Nd 


Vol. IV. p. 4:6. writing [P]. 125 


[N] 4s to his character.] Some ſay, that * he bore occaſion, is in theſe words. Among our Engliſh 
* a dubious character as to his Principles in Divinity © writers, few men have gained a greater character for 
and Politicks, being ſaid to accommodate one to the * elegance and correctneſs, than — biſhop of Ro- 
* other, and both to the times, and perſons in * cheſter, and few men have deſerved it leſs. © When 
(22) Boyer's an- * power (22).“ And others, that his parts were I have read his works, I have always wondered from 
nual Lut, p. 60. « bright in his youth, and gave great hopes; but whence ſuch a * of good fortune might have 
theſe were blaſted by a lazy libertine courſe of life, ariſen, and could only attribute it to Mr Cowley, 
to which his temper and good nature carried him, who, in a very delicate copy of verſes, has celebrated 
* without conſidering the duties or even the decencies * his friend Dr Sprat for eloquence, wit, and a certain 
(23) Burnet, as © of his profeſſion (23).” But with ſome this will only candid fyle, which the poet compares to the river 
above, p. 406. paſs for ſlander. On the other hand, the late author © Thames, liding with an even current, and diſplaying 
(24) Lives of the of his life (24), obſerves, that in the character of a the moſt beautiful appearances of nature (27). Poets 
Poets by Cibber, * dignified clergyman, he has a claim to be copied in * and painters have their favourites, whom they tran. 
Vol. IIi. p. 242. * thoſe retired and private virtues, in thoſe acts of be- mit to poſterity in what colours and attitudes they 
« neficence and humility, and that unaffected and pri- * pleaſe: but I am miſtaken, if, upon a review of 
« mitive piety, for which he was juſtly diſtinguiſhed.” * Sprat's works, his language will not ſooner give you 
[O] For his maſtery in the art of — J. Old- an idea of one of the inſignificant tottering boats up- 
(25) Arts of Lo- mixon, though otherwiſe no very equitable judge, on the Thames, than of the ſmooth noble current of 
gick and Rheto- owns, that * in the ſublime way, Dr Sprat, and Dr the river itſelf Sich is his Lordſhip's cenſure : 
rick, as above, « Burnet of the Charter-houſe, in proſe; and Milton But, on the other hand, it may be obſ » That too 
ſmooth and uniform a ſtyle is apt to lull the reader 
[P] The right honourable the Earl of Orrery hath paſſed aſleep; whereas a beautiful metaphor, or other awaken- 
2 wery different judgment upon his flyle and manner of writ- ing figure, well-placed, rouſes his attention, and makes 

(26) Ire. edit. ing] It is in his Remarks on the — and Writings of him go on with freſh vigour and pleaſure. C 

175%: P. 219 Dr Sift (26); and what his Lordihip ſays upon that | 


STAN LEY [Tromas], a very learned perſon, in the laſt century, was the fon of Sir 

Thomas Stanley Knight, and born at Comberlow, within the pariſh of Clothall in Hert- 

(% Hiſtorical fordſhire (a) [A]. After having been educated in grammar-learning, in his father's own 
Antiquities of = Houſe, by the ingenious Mr Edward Fairfax [B]; he was admitted a gentleman-commoner 
by Sir Henry of Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, at the of thirteen, and became an early proficient in 
uy we ful. all forts of polite-literature, not without the aſſiſtance of Mr Fairfax, as well during his 
nf ſtay in the univerſity, as afterwards. In 1640 he was incorporated Maſter of Arts at Ox- 
4) Wood, Faſti, ford, having taken before that degree at Cambridge (5). Then he travelled for his im- 
Yel. 1,6. 2727. provement into foreign countries, and on his return IC] lived, during part of the civil wars, 
(c) See the arti- in the Middle-Temple ; where he entered into an intimate friendſhip, and proſecuted his 
cle SHER- ſtudies, in the moſt induſtrious and ſucceſsful manner, with the — Edward Sherburne, 


BURNE Le. Eſq; (c), who had retired thither after the Surrender of Oxford to the parliament-forces, 
A] Was born at Comberlow.) He was born in the "Tis he, 'tis he: we are no more 


manor-houſe of Comberlow, a Seat built by John Com-- A barb'rous nation: He brought o're 
berlow. It might ſeem probable, that he was deſcend- As much humanity, as may 

ed from the noble family of Stanley, Earls of Derby. Well civili . Trang 

But all we can learn, is, that, his grandfather Tho- ell civiline America ; 


(x) Or, James. mas (1) Stanley, Eſq; was a citizen and ſcrivener of More learning than might Athens raiſe 
London; and his father, Thomas Stanley, was knighted To glory in her prowdeſt days. 

(2) Hiftorical by King Charles I (2). He was born of this Knight's With reaſon might the boyling main 

—— of ſecond wife, namely, Mary, one of the daughters of Be calm, and hoary N 1 

Hertfordſhire by Sir William Hammond, of St Albans in Nonington in my s : 

Cen) „ 52, the county of Kent, Knt, by his wife Elizabeth, daugh- —Thoſe Winds, that might diſturbers be, 


ſee p. 208, 210. ter to Antony Awcher of Bourne, in Kent, Eſq; which Whilſt our Apollo was at ſea, 
b. Antony had married Margaret, daughter of Edwin San- And made her for all knowledge ſtand 
dy Archbiſhop of York, ſiſter to Sir Edwin Sandys In competition with the land. 
(3) Wood's Ath. of Bourne in Kent, Kat, and to George Sandys, Eſq; Had but the courteous Dolphins heard 
= above. the famous traveller and poet (3). : 
[B] By the ingenious Mr Edward Fairfax.) This gen- One note of his, they would have dar'd 
tleman was ſeated at Newhall in the pariſh of Oteley in To quit the waters, to enjoy 
Yorkſhire ; being the fifth ſon of Sir Thomas Fairfax In baniſhment ſuch melody. 
of Denton, Knight, and brother of Sir Thomas Fairfax, And had the mimick Proteus known, 


created by King Charles I, on the 4th of May 1627, , 
(4) The Peerage Lord Fairfax of Cameron in Scotland (4). Mr Fairfax H'had left his ugly herd, and grown 


Scotland, by „as a famous Poet in his time, and tranſlated Taſſo's A curious Syren, to betray 


Len er. Gieruſalem into Engliſh verſe, &c. ; This Ulyſſes to ſome ſtay. 
[CJ 1 — ſent the following But juſter fates denied, nor would 
verſes to Mr Stanley, after his return from France. Another land that genius hold, 

Bewitched ſenſes, do you lie, As could, beyond all wonder hurl'd, 
And caſt ſome ſhadow o're mine eye? Fathom the Intellectual world. 

Or do I noble Stanley ſee ? But whither run I? I intend 
What! may I truſt you? Is it he ? To welcome only, not commend ; 
Confeſs, and yet be gradual : But that thy Virtues render it 

Left ſudden joy ſo heavy fall No private, but a public debt. 
Upon my ſoul, and fink unto ; | 

A deeper agony of woe. ” 


0 : 
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＋ 2 Þ 
Jo that in a ſhort time, He (Mr 
an excellent Poet, as manifeſtly 
by his ſeveral tranſlations from 


| D Wa nal Poems.) They v 
11142. in i651, 8vo. dedicated to Love. 
ſpecimen of his manner of writing, we ſhall preſent 
che Reader with theſe two Poems his. 


Delay. 
Delay? alaſs there cannot be 
To Love a greater Tyranny : 
Thoſe cruel Beauties that have ſlain 
Their Votaries by their Diſdain, 
Or ſtudied Torments, ſharp and witty, 
Will be recorded for their Pitty. 
And After-ages be miſled | 
To think them kind, when this is ſpread. 


Of Deaths, the ſpeedieſt is Deſpair, 
Delays, the ſloweſt Tortures are. 

Thy Cruelty at once deſtroys ; 

But ExpeRation ſtarves my Joys. 

Time and Delay may bring me paſt 
The Power of Love to cure at laſt: 
And ſhould'ſt thou wiſh to eaſe my Pain, 
Thy Pitty might be lent in vain; 

Or if thou hadſt decreed that I 

Muſt fall beneath thy Cruelty, 

O kill me ſoon! thou wilt expreſs 
More Mercy, ev'n in ſhewing leſs, — 


The Depoſition. 
Though when I loy'd thee thou wert fair, 
Thou art no longer ſo; 
Thoſe Glories all the Pride they wear 
Beauties, like Stars, in borrow'd Luſtre ſhine, 
And twas my Love that gave thee thine, 


The Flames that dwelt within thine Eye 
Do now with mine expire, | 

Thy brighteſt Graces fade and dye 
At once with my Deſire. | 

Love's Fires thus mutual Influence return, 
Thine ceaſe to ſhine, when mine to burn. 


Then (proud Celinda) hope no more 
To be implor'd or woo'd, 

Since by thy Scorn thou doſt reſtore 

| The Wealth my Love beſtow d. 

And thy deſpis'd Diſdain too late ſhall find, 
That none are fair, but who are kind. 


Some of 12 Poems were ſet to muſic by John 
Gamble, imong his Ayres and Dialogues, to be ſung 
to the Theorbo or baſs Viol. A copy of his verſes 
to Mr Edward Sherburne, is printed among ſome of 
that Author's ——And, «* A Regiſter of Friends,” in 
verſe, of his own compoſition, was preſerved in manu- 
ſeript, in the collection of the late Dr Fr. Bernard og 
a 2 alſo by his ſeveral tranſlations, &c.] 

ev 
1. From the Idylls of Theocritus, Europa; Cupid 
crucified ; Venus Vigils: with annotations. Lond. 1649. 
8vo ; reprinted in 1651, with a tranſlation of Anacreon, 
Bion, Kiſſes of Sgcundus z and notes on them. | 
the Spaniſh, AWora Iſmenia, and the Prince; written 
by Don Juan Perez de Montalvan. Lond. 3. From 
the Italian, Oronta the Cyprian Virgin, by Si 
Girolamo Preti. Lond. vo. + A Platonic Diſ- 
courſe of Love, written in Italian by John Picus of 
Mirandula. Lond. 165 1, 8vo. 
Theophile ; Acanthus Complaint, by Triftan ; Oronto, 


by Preti; Echo, by Marino; Love's Embaſſſe, by Baſ- 


— The Solitude, by Gongora. All printed in 1651. 
vo. 759 


John Hall of Durham highly celelvates him, tn the 


ication of his Poems to 


in 1646. 1210, which 
VOL, VI. Ne. 31g. 3 


pieces he tranſlated, and publiſhed, were, 


2. From 


5. Sylvia's Park, by 


; and Philologer 
vriginal Poems [D], but alſo 
Spaniſh, and French [E]; a 


compleat 


5 
Poetry, as well as in Philology and the Sciences: 


but fince others importunities, and mine own preffing 
_ otcafions have denied it, I muſt preſent them loaden 
with their own blemiſhes, that being fitter objects of 
on, they may draw 2 more demon- 
ions of your candor, add to my engagements, 
$ _ they receive r I will not commit 
* 2 rape upon your eſty iſes, though 
C Truth herſelf might be your RK and yet — 
* tinue naked; give me only leave to tell you from 
5 
0 y : for admiration di my th 
to you, and after fix them; > 2 — 
* innate Sweetneſs that received them with an unde - 
ſerved entertainment. Sir, what I was firſt indebted 
to you at Durham, I endeavoured to acquit in part 
here at — for the Totall, though it be 
rather above my ability than defires, yet ſhould I hate 
the thought of a generall diſcharge. Let me only 
beg of you, that theſe may draw from 
your own Pearls, which cannot but break them- 
a day through that darkneſs, to which you now 
onfine them, Let us once ſee Fancy triumph in the 
ils of richeſt Learning; there will many no 
preſs to follow the Chariot, yet ſhall none 
more than, 


is 
* 

* 
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* mination 
* 
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Sir, 
Vour moſt affectionately devoted Servant, 
J. Hall.“ 


He alſo greatly commends him, in the following 
verſes. ' 
Who would commend thee (friend) and thinkst 
may be | | 

Performed by a feint Hyperbole, 

Might alſo call thee but a Man, or dare 

To praiſe thy Miftreſs with the term of Faire. 
But I, the choiceſt of whoſe knowledge is 

My knowing thee, cannot ſo groſsly miſs, 

Since thou art ſet ſo high, no words can give 
An equal character, but negative. 

Subtract the earth and baſeneſs of this age, 
Admit no wild-fire in Poetick rage, 

Caſt out of learning whatſoever's vain, 

-Let ignorance no more haunt Noblemen, 

Nor Humour Travellers, let wits be free 

From over-weening, and the reft is Thee. 

| Thee, noble Soul! whoſe early flights are far 
Sublimer than old Eagles ſoarings are, 

Who light'ſt Love's dying torch with purer fire, 

And breath new life into the Teian lyre : 

Liv'd they, might learn to love, and yet be chafle, 
Nay, Veſtals tnight as well ſuch ſonnets hear 

As keep their vows and thy black ribband wear: 
So chaſte is all, that though in each line lie 
More Amorettoes than in Doris eye; 
| Yet © they're charm'd, that look'd upon they 


3 27255 {prove 
Harmleſs as Charieſſu's nightly love. 8 
So pow'rful is that tongue, that hand, that can 

Make ſoft Ionicks turn grave Lydian. 

How oft this heavy leaden Saturnine | 
And never elevated ſoul of mine * 
Hath been pluck'd up by thee, and forc'd away, 
Enlarged from her ftill adhering clay ? 


How ev'ry line till pleas'd ? When that was o're, 
I conceal'd it, and prais'd the other more. 


42 N That 
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mpleat maſter of Philoſophy F. 
8 Of this laſt, be; ve 


and, to add to his cotfummate erudition, a very 
11 proof in his beautiful and valuable edition of 


20 dem, col. 
— morial that we can find. As to his character; He was endowed with eminent 


() Wood calls | ters and one of the 8 of Sir James Enian 
| ton, Bart. which brought 
OT Thomas; his fon and Fer [1], who ſold his feat and manor of Comberlow (f). The 
22 V, learned Dr William Wotton wrote an Elogium of our Author, which was publiſhed by Mr 
2 Henman, at Eyſenach, at the end of Scævola Sammarthanus's Elogia Gallorum ; but we 


have not been able to procure it, at any rate. 


That if chou writ'ft but on, my thoughts ſhall be 
Almoſt engulf d in an infinity. 

But, deareſt friend, what Law's power ever gave 
To make ones own free firſt-born to be his flave ? 
Nay manumiſe it; for what elſe wil't be 
To ftrangle, but deny it liberty. 

Once lend the world a day of thine, and fright 
The trembling ftill-born children of the night. 

That at the laſt, we undeceiv'd may fee, 
Theirs were but Fancies, thine is Poetry. 

Sweet Swan of filver Thames ! but only ſhe 
Sings not till death, thou in thy Infancy. 

As warm in our Author's praiſes, is Edward Sher- 
burne Eſq; in his verſes To Mr Stanley, on his un- 
imitable Poems. 

The Stagirite, who Poeſie defines 

An Imitation, had he read thy lines, 

And thy rich Fancy known, he would have then 
Recall'd the learned. Error of his pen, 

And have confeſt, in his convicted State, 
Nought thoſe conld equall, this would imitate ; 


Nor can our Art a fitting value fit 
Upon thy noble courteſie of Wit; 

Which to*ſo many Toungs doth lend that ſtore 
Of pleaſing ſweetneſs which they lack'd before, 
Th'Iberian, Roman, and the fluent Greek; 

The nimble French, and the ſmooth Thuſcan, 


feek 
For ſeverall Graces from thy Pen alone, 
Which that affoords to all theſe Toungs, in One. 
Whoſe forraign Wealth transferr'd, improv'd by 


| fthine 
Doth with a fair increaſe of Luftre ſhine 


Like Gems new ſet upon ſome richer foyle, 


Or Roſes planted in a better ſoyle.” 
A 1 4 Phile/ophy.] He moſt emi- 
4, ſh himſel aal. in . 25 learned Book, 


intituled, * The Hiſtory of Philoſophy : Containing 
the Lives, Opinions, Actions and Diſcourſes of the 
* Philofophers of every Sect. Illuſtrated with the Effigies 
of divers of them.“ Fol. Itwas iſhed in three 
volumes fol. at different times, in the following 
order. I. The Hiftory of Philoſophy, containin 

thoſe on whom the Attribute of Wife was conferred. 


„ in two parts, III. The third Volume 
came out in 1660, conttarng four IV. The 


Fart 3, the Socratick Philo- 
»  Megarick, Eleack, 
ick Philo- 


Sceptick, or Pyrrhonian Sect. Part 13. Part 14, and 15, 


mit Prædæ, ad verſum 4. capitis VII. Epiſt. ad Hebreo, 188. Anti, 
ion on 


the Chaldaick Philoſophy and Doctrine. Part 16, and 
17, of the Perſians, and their Doctrine. Part 18, and 
19, of the Sabzans, and their Doctrine. He 
. . in the Preface, that, Although ſdme Gre- 
< cians have challenged to their nation the Original of 
* Philoſophy, yet x more learned of them have ac- 
* knowledged it derived from the EA,. To omit the 
dark traditions of the Athenians concerning Muſzus, 
of the Thebanes concerning Linus, and of the Thra- 
« cians about Orpheus, it is manifeſt that the original 
© of the Greek Philoſophy is to be derived from 
* Thales, who travelling into the Eaſt, firſt brought 
Natural learning, Geometry, and Afrology, thence 
into Greece, for which reaſon the Attribute of 
* Wiſe was conferred upon him, and at the fame time 
* upon fix others for their eminence in morality and 
« politicks- Thus learning in the ancienteſt times was 
by the Greeks called Sephia (wiſdom) and the pro- 
feſſor 32 wa _g = — wa eminent de- 
6 of knowledge, s (wife) Pythagoras firtt 
6 — it Philoſophy (love of wiſdom) and himſelf a 
* Philo/opher, affirming that no man is wiſe, but only 
© God /— — The learned John Le Clerc tranſlated 
the Hiſtory of the Chaldaick Philoſophy into Latin, 
and publiſhed it at Amſterdam, in 1690, 8vo, under 
this title, Thom Stanlrii Hiſtoria Þ hi Oriantalis. 
Recenſuit, ex Anglica Lingud is Latinam tranftulit. Noris 
in Oracula Chaldaica, Indice Philologics auxit Jo- 
annes Clericus, The reſt of the Hiſtory of Philoſophy 
was alſo tranſlated into Latin by Godfrey Olearius, and 
publiſhed at Leipfic 2dr þ 1, 4to. uſe 

[G] His beautiful valuable edition of Hell.] 
It was printed, with large and elegant ty pes, at Lon- 
don in 1663, folio, with this title, Afchyli Tra 
* diz VII. cum Scholiis Græcis, deperditorum Bra. 
* matum Fragmentis, Verſione, & Commentariis 
* Thomz Stanleii.” The learned Cornelius de 
Pauw reprinted it in 1745, in two Volumes 4to. with- 
out any omiſſion, as he teſtifies in theſe words, Edi- 
tio hzc ad editionem Stanleii typis expreſſa eſt, & 
* nihil in ea, quod hie omiſſam: He hath added 
r R end — 1 
ume, wherein he is petulant againſt Mr Stanley ; 
but he doth not ſeem to have known, or at leaſt to have 
made uſe of, Mr Stanley's Commentaries chylus, 
mentioned in the next Note. } 

IH] 4nd in his curious Manuſcripts æubich he * 
hind him.) The chief of them were in the late Biſhop 
More's poſſeſſion, and are now in the public Library 
of the univerſity of Cambridge; Namely, 1. Anpliſini 
Commentaris in Ai/chyli Tragoedias, nondum. editi ; i. e. 
Very large Commentaries upon the T ies of Eſ- 
chylus. Eight Volumes, fol. 2. Adver/aria, in quibus 
Sopbeclis Ic. boci phurimi emendantur vel explicantar ; i. e. 

is Common-place-book, wherein many in 
Sophocles &c. are corrected, or explained, fol. 3. Præ- 
k:fiones ampliſim in Theophraſii CharaFeres ; i. e. 


Lectures upon the Characters of 4. Axpe- 
du: froe Exercitatio philologica de Primitiis ac Deci- (6) Catalop- 


&c. i. e. A Diiſſertation 


” 


Hebrews, chap. VII. & Hb. Vd. l 

ver. (6). ; pe 37% 
[7] By ber, he had Thomas, his ſon and heir.) This 

2 1 my _— 2 the 
idge; when very , from 

Gres into Engliſh, Clandids his Various Hiſto- "Mont 

ries (7) ; printed at London in 1665, 8vo. dedicated to 

his aunt the Lady Newten, wife of Sir Henry Puckering- 

Newton, Knight and Baronet, to whom the father had. 

dedicated his edition of Aſchylus. C 
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S T E E L E. 
nic STEELE [Sir Ricua xd], famous for his numerous polite wri 
ge. biy about the year 1676 (a), at Dublin in Ireland, in which ki 


was born proba- 
ngdom one branch of the 


a conſiderable eſtate in the county of Wexford (5). His Father, a 

— private Secre 

mu" be went to mond (c) [A]. But he was of Engliſh extraction, 

ge Vairerbt) n carried to London, he put him to ſchool at the Charter-houſe (d), whence he was remov 
Thea- to Merton College in Oxford, where he was admitted a Poſtmaſter in 1692 (e). His 


to James the firſt Duke of Or- 
his fon, while very young, _— 


inclination and genius being turned to polite literature, he commenced Author during his 
reſidence in the Univerſity, and actually finiſhed a Comedy; which however he thought. 


condemned it as unworth 
his good ſenſe and m 


a military life, rendered him deaf to any 
that not being able to 
guards, notwi 


er propoſal. He was abſolutely inflexible, 
procure a better ſtation, he entered a private gentleman in the Horſe- 
thitanding he thereby loſt the ſucceſſion to his Iriſh Eſtate [DJ. However, 


rutal, 
Mr Steele's ſubmiſſion to this cenſure ſets 


Accordingly he was well beloved 
good intereſt with them after he left the 
, in the full reſolution to enter into 
riends ; but the ardor of his paſſion = 


his 


the turn of his mind was very well adapted to the bent of his inclination : he had a. flow of 


the good nature, a generous openneſs and frankneſs of ſpirit, and a ſparkli 


where there was no want of co 


he 


urage. Theſe qualities rendered him 
8 and procured him an Enſign's commiſſion in the guards (f). 
made choice of a profeſſion, which ſet him free from all the ordi 


vivacity of wit 
delight of the 

In the mean time 
reſtraints in 


Youth to an unthinking gaiety ; and he ſpared not to indulge his genius in the wildeſt ex- 
ceſſes, proſtituting the exquiſite charms of his converſation-talents to give his pleaſures a 


daintier and more 


poignant reliſh (g). 
hours of reflection, a. 


His father was private Secretary to the Duke o 
OE Our Author dedicates og play, called The 
Lying Lever, to the late Duke of Ormond, where he 
makes uſe of his connexion to that noble family as the 
beſt plea for that addreſs. * Out of gratitude, ſays he, 
© to the memorable and illuſtrious Patron of my infancy, 
© your Grace's dfather, I preſume to lay this co- 
* medy at your feet.” From the turn of this expreſſion 
it ſeems not improbable, that Mr Steele ſent his ſon to 
the Charter-houſe ſchool by the direction of this Patron, 
who was one of the governours of that hoſpital (1), and 
conſequently, had he lived long enough, might have 
been of 22 to him. bh bt 
B] upprofſed bis þ the advice of a friend. 

_ friend's natae was Mr R. Parker, 223 F 2 
low of the College, who thought there was nothing 
extraordinary in it, falling much ſhort of his ſubſequent 
theatrical performances, which gained him ſo great re- 
putation (2). His Sy —_ as an author in print 
was in a poem upon the death of Quecn Mary in 1695, 
called The Proceſſes. The fabjet © ſublime, and the 
execution ſhews, that the writer's talent did not lie 
that way ſo much as to the familiar ſtile ; yet the follow- 


ing lines are truly poetical, and ſeem not unworthy the 
Princeſs whom he ſtrives to adorn. 


The poor her firſt and deepeſt mourners are, 

Firſt in her thoughts, and earlieſt in her care: _ 
All hand in hand with common friendly woe, 

In poverty, our native ſtate, they go. 

Some whom unſtable terrors did engage 

By luxury in Youth to need in Age: 

Some who had virgin vows to wedlock broke, 
And where they help expected found a yoke: 
Others who in their want feel double weight 
From the remembrance of a wealthier ſtate. 
There mothers walk, who oft deſpairing ſtood, 
Pierc'd with their infants deaf ning ſobs for food, 
Then to a dagger run, with threat ning eyes, 
To ſtab their boſoms, and to kill their noiſe ; 
But in the thought they ſtopt, their locks they tore, 
Threw down the ſteel, and cruelly forbore. 

The innocents their parents love forgive, 
Smile at their fate, nor know they are to live. 
Theſe modeſt wants had ne'er been underſtood, 
But by Maria's cunning to be good. 


[CI He had an i in the faci, he i 
part of the charge —— which ©o wh 


? 


expelled the Houſe of Commons in 1713, being, that 
— writin 8 to the Univerſities. an- 
wer to this, in his A having quoted a paſſage 
from the En 2 — 3, the Univerſities 
are — with reſpect, 2 proceeds in the follow - 
ing words, It appears by theſe and many other 12 
in my writings, that I have retained the greateſt 
* nour and eſteem for thoſe learned bodies; in one of 
which I received a part of my education, and where 
I can boaſt of much friendſhip and acquaint- 
* ance [3].* This declaration by himſelf, being a kind 
of appeal to the world for the truth of what he aſſerts, 
and was never controverted, may be fairly deemed ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport what is advanced in the text. But we 
have a 2 confirmation of it, which puts it beyond 
the reach of a doubt: About the year 1712, when Mr 


9 Memoirs ot 


r R. Steele, as 


Yet theſe revels did not paſs without ſome cool (29 His Apele- 
in theſe it was that he drew up his little treatiſe intituled The 9 ** #296: 


(3) Steele f- 
tical works, 

P. 447. edi t. 
1715. 


R. Breton, the preſent Archdeacon of Hereford, ſtodd 


candidate for a fellowſhip in Merton College, havin 
the honour to be known to our Author, he pow 
letters of recommendation from him to the then Warden, 
Dr Holland; as alſo to the beforementioned Mr Parker, 
to whom he recommended him as to his old friend and 
acquaintance. At the ſame time he likewiſe ſent to the 
Warden the four volumes of his Tatlers in the large 
octavo edition, deſiring he would give them a place 
in the library of his College, of which he had once the 
honour to be a member. To which may be added, 
that in one of Sir Richard's laſt journies to Wales, 
paſſing through Oxford, he made a viſit to that ſociety (4); 
which ſhews that he preſerved a good reſpect for it as 
long as he lived. 
[D] He loft the Iriſh eftate.] In anſwer to a calumny 
upon him by Mr Dennis (5), who, in diminution 
of his birth and breeding, had derived his deſcent from 
a trooper's horſe, he defends himfelf in the following 
words. It may perhaps fall in my way to give an 
« abſtrat of the life 3 —_ ht 
* thus neceſſary to undo diſparage. en I do, 
« it will appear, that when he mounted a war-horſe 
* with a t ſword in his hand, and planted himſelf 
behind King William III. againſt Lewis XIV, he loſt 
ſucceſſion to a good eſtate in the county of 
exford in | from we _— _ 
rved ever ſinee, e ſtate 
. 
and put on a broad fword, jack · boots, and 
-belt, under the command of the unfortunate 
e of Ormond, he was not acquainted with his 
and did not then know be —_—_ 
ppeared to be in 
fortified town 
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(4) Commnni- 
cated by Mt 
Allen, as before. 


(5) In his cha- 
racter and con- 
duct of Sir John 
Edgar, p. 17. 

edit. 1720, vo. 


(6) Theatre, 
No. XI. 


_ For this uſe and 


Morgan's 
25 Political 
State, p. 7 


* Remark 


(gs) The Thea- 
we, 


Chriftian Hero, with a deſign, 


cured for him a Company 
that it became a ſubject 


it had lain ſome time by him when he prin 
Dedication to Lord Cutts, who had not only appointed him his 
in Lord Lucas's regiment 
and tenor of our Author's book was ſuch a flat contradiction to the 
of much mirth and raill 
ſevered invariably in the ſame contradiction, 

heart, yet his pen was never made a victim to his follies. Under the influence of that 


be a check his paſſions [El. 
ws 1701, * 

, c 
The whole — 
courſe of his life, 
But theſe ſhatts had no effect; he per- 
though he had no power to his 


private 
of Fuſiliers (5). 


good 
ſenſe, he wrote his Comedy called The Funeral, or Grief a- la- made [ F ], which was brought 


upon the ſtage the ſame year. This play 


him the regards of King William, who 


reſolved to give him ſome eſſential marks of his favour [GJ and though upon his Ma- 


jeſty's death the curtain 
again in the beginni 

e owed this Poſt to t 
diſc 


alſo a helping hand 
alſo a helping in 
Fools, which was 


LI A check upon bit paſſion.) For this we have his own 
word, which, from what has already obſerved (7), 
may perhaps paſs for no bad authority. He tells us, 
that when he was an in the being tho- 
roughly convinced of many things, of which he often 
y ted and as often „ he wrote, for his own 
private uſe, a little „ called The Chriſtian Hero; 
with a defign principally to fix upon his mind a ſtrong 
* impreſſion of virtue and religion, in oppoſition to a 
* ſtronger propenſity 10 unwarrantable ares.” This 
ſecret admonition was too weak. He ore printed 
the book with his name; in hopes, that a teſti 
inſt himſelf, and the eyes of the world (that is to ſay 
his intance) upon him in a new light, might 
curb his defires, and make him aſhamed of underſtand - 
ing and feeming to feel what was virtuous, and livi 
ſo quite contrary a life. . 
but that, from being thought no undelightful com- 

ion, he was ſoon reckoned a di te fellow. 
or two of his acquaintance thought fit to miſuſe him, 
and try their valour upon him; and body mea- 
ſured the leaſt levity in his words and actions with the 
character of a Chriftian _—y It will not be im- 
pertinent, now we are touching upon this untractable 
temper of our Author with — moral character, 
to that he was equally ungovernable in regard to 
his political conduct, notwithſtanding: he had a conſtant 
check upon it in his friend Mr Audion. Having tokd 
us, that there never was a more ſtrict friendfhip than 
that between them, he proceeds to declare, that * they 
* never had any difference but what aroſe from their 
different way of purſuing the fame thing; the one, 
© with patience, forefight, and tem addreſs, al- 
« ways waned and ſtemmed the torrent; while the other 
often plunged himſelf into it, and was as often taken 
aut by the temper of him, who ſtood weeping on the 
* bank for his ſafety, whom he could not diſſuade from 
0 leaping into it * 

[F] The Funeral, or Grief a-la mode.) He declares, 
* rebuffs he met with, 1 ents 
or his declarations in to religion, laid him under 
a neceſſity of — his — which was the 
reaſon of his writing this comedy; where, though the 
incidents that move laughter be namerons, vixtue 
and vice 2 juſt as they ought to de (10). The play 
was lev at ſome enormities of the Undertakers, which, 
in the preface he obſerves, it is not in the of an 
11 oh (prac As for 
example, ſays on 2 juſt now paſſed by, 
0 » great art informs w of his cures the 2 
V. W. known and approved for his art of embalminy, 
* having preſerved the cory/e of a gentlewoman ſweet and 
entire thirteen years without embouwelling, and has reduced 
* the bodies of ſeveral perſons of quality to ſeweetneſi in 


* Flanders and Ireland, after nine months putrefaflion in 
E their friends in 
* England. No man performeth the 


He muſt be 
* ſtrangely in love with his own life, continues oar 
Author, who is not touched with this kind invitation 
to be Pra ray muſt be allowed 
* a very uſefu inging old friends together. 
Nor would it be unworthy his 3 
account at large of the faveet converſation that aroſe 
upon meeting ſuch an intire friend as he mentions.” 
The other part of the play is aimed at the Lawyers, 


over all thoſe pleaſing ſcenes of 
Queen Anne's reign, 
friendſhip of Lord Halifax and the Earl of Sunderland, and he 
the duties of it with the exacteſt fidelity 
to thoſe Miniſters by his ſchoolfellow Mr Addifon (i), and that gentleman lent him 
oting the Comedy 

in 1704, with great ſucceſs [7]. But his next play, The Lying 


called The Tender 


yet was it drawn u 
when he was appointed Gazetteer [H]. 


to his Maſters. He had been recom- 


or the accompliſhed 


in ſpeaking of which part he takes occafion to make 
— ment to Lord Somers, then in diſ- 
race, of whom, he ſays, he will mention in words 
that which of ail men breathing can only be ſaid of 
him, It is he that is excellent: 


Sen lingua cauſas acuit fox civica re 
* Reſpon/are parat, ſeu condit amabilt carmen.” 


After all, the ſucceſs of this was chiefly 
owing to the zeal of his fellow-foldiers, ariſing from the 


y Author's intereſt in the arm 


[G) &. Wilkem had reſlbved ts ive him ſome effential 
marks of bis faveer.} This we, from himſelf. 
Nothing, ſays he, ever makes the town ſo fond of a 
man as a ſucceſsful play; and this, with ſome parti- 
* culars enlarged upon to his advantage, (for Princes 
- never hear good or evil in the manner that others do) 
obtained him the notice of the King. And his name, 
Ec. to be provided for, was in laſt table book, 
* ever work by the glorious and immortal King Wil- 
* liam III (11).” 

[H] He was e Gazetteer.) He calls this the 
loweſt Miniſter of State, and affures us, that he worked 
in the office faithfully according to order, without ever 
erring againſt the rule obſerved by all miniftries, to keep 
that paper very innocent and very inſipid. It is be- 
lieved, continues he, that it was to the reproaches he 
heard ever 8 inſt the writer of it, chat 
the t owes — of being remark- 
6 2 negligent of what people ſay which he does not 
6 rve (12). 

I The Tender Hofband war adte with great ſucceſs.) 
In this comedy, as well as ,the Funeral, our Author 
ſteadily preſerved the point of morality, of which he 
makes his dedication of it to Mr Addifon a teſt, fince 
he ſhould not have dared to offer it as a memorial of 
their inviolable friendſhip, had not he been careful to 
avoid every thing that might look ill-natured and im- 
moral, or prejudicial to what the better of man- 
kind held ſacred and honourable. After Mr Addiſon's 
death, he took an occaſion of mentioning the affitance 
that gentleman gave him in this play. I remember, 
«. ſays he, when I finiſhed The Fender Huband, [ told 
him [Addiſon] there was nothu. g I ſo temderly wiſhed, 


. © as that we might ſome time or other publiſh a work 
y © written 


by us both, which ſhould bear the name of 
© The Monument, in of our friendſhip. When 
the play abovementioned was laſt ated, were 
many applauded ſtrokes in it, which I bad from 
the ſame hand, that I thought very meanly of myſelf, 


that I had never publickly zcknowledged them (13, (33) Pf 
commenced ſo key 


c 
* 
It is commonly 
early as when they were ſchoolfellows at the Charter- 
houſe (14); if fo, it is a memorable iaftance, both of 
the pregnant parts of the one, and the 
of the other. Addiſon was full ripe for 
the Univerſity, and accordingly left that ſchool in 1687, 


faid, thrat this intimacy 


(12) Mid. 


(14) 85 
diſon's 


when Steele, if there, muſt have been very low in it, 


as is evident from his not leaving it till 2692, five years 
afterwards. So great a diſtance of place in two ſchool- 
boys makes the inti 

moſt unexampled ; whi 
ordinary, in viewing their very different tempers ; the 
one remarkably gay, the other as remarkably grave. 


Lover, 


* 


— 


then contracted, if true, al- 
likewiſe becomes more extra- 


* 
urch. 


(tz) Apology, 
5259. et ſeq. 
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. Lover, found a very different fe [Kl. Upon this laſt rebuff from the 
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Si 


E L E. ; 
ſtage, be turned the 


was undertaken in concert wi 


ſame humorous current into another channel, and early in the year 1709 he _— 
th Dr Sw; [LI 


= 


The Lying Lower met with a diffirent fate] Sir 
12A in is defence before the Houſe ©» Way 
mentions the event of this play, as an inftance of his 
ſuffering for the cauſe of virtue. * I have carried, 
« ſays he, this inclination to the advancement of virtue 
« ſo far, as to purſue it even in things the moſt indiffer- 
« ent, and which bk. have been thought foreign 
to it. To give yoll an inſtangg of this, Sir, I muſt 
mention a comedy, called the Lying Lower, which 
« I writ ſome years ago, the preface to which ſays, 
s Though it ought to be the care of all governments, that 
« public —— ſhould have nothing in them but 
« awhat is agreeable to the manners, laws, religion, and 
« policy, of the place or nation wherein they are exhibited; 
yet it is the general complaint of the more learned and 
« virtuous among ft us, that the Engliſh flage has extremely 
* offended in this kind, I thought therefore it would be an 
* honeſt ambition to attempt a comedy which might be no 
im entertainment in a Chriſtian commonwealth. 
Mr Collier had, about the time when this was pub- 
© liſhed, written againſt the immorality of the ſtage. 
« I was (as far as I durſt for fear of witty men upon 
* whom he had been too ſevere) a great admirer of his 
book, and took it into my head to write a comedy 
jn the ſeverity he required. In this play I make the 
« ſpark or hero kill a man in his drink, and finding 
* himſelf in priſon the next morning, I give him the 
« contrition which he ought to have on that occaſion. 
lt is in alluſion to that circumſtance, that the preface 
« further ſays as follows ; The anguiſh he there expreſſes, 
* and the mutual forrow between an only child and a 
tender father in that diſtreſs, are perhaps an injury to 
the rules of comedy; but I am ſure they are a juſtice 
© to thoſe of morality. And paſſages of ſuch a nature 
being ſo frequently applauded upon the ſtage, it is 
6 high time that we ſhould no longer draw occaſions 
of mirth from thoſe images, which the religion of our 
country tells us we ought to tremble at with horror. 
But her moſt excellent Majeſty has taken the ſtage 
© into her conſideration ; and we may hope, from her 
4 | nag influence an the muſes, that Wit will recover 
* from its apoſtacy, and that, by being encouraged in 
the intereſts of Virtue, it will ſtrip Vice of the gay 
© habit in which it has too long appeared, and cloath 
it in its native dreſs of ſhame, contempt, and diſ- 
* honour. I acknowledge that I cannot tell, Sir, what 
they would have me to do to prove myſelf a church- 
* man; but I think I have a one even in ſo 
* trifling a thing as a comedy. And, confidering me 
© as a comic poet, I have been a martyr and confeſſor 
* for 1 _ for this play was damned for its 
« piety (15).? 

[L] He began the Ta'lw in concert with Dr Swift. 
This 1s acknowledged by our Author, firſt in the dedi- 
cation to the two firſt volumes, as follows. A work 
« of this nature requiring time to grow into the notice 
of the world, it happened very luckily, that, a little 
before I had eres upon this deſign, a gentleman 
had written predictions, and two or three pieces, 
in my name, which had rendered it famous through 
* all parts of Europe, agi, by an inimitable ſpirit and 
* humour, raiſed it to as high a pitch of reputation as it 
* could poſſibly arrive at.” This paſſage he refers to in 
the preface to the fourth volume, where, in purſuance 
of a promiſe in the laſt Tatler to give an account of the 
aſſiſtants he had in the work, be uſes the following 
words. I have, in the dedication to the firſt volume, 
* made my acknowledgments to Dr Swift, whoſe 
« pleaſant writings in the name of Bickerſtaff, created 
* an inclivation in the Town towards any thing that 
* ſhould appear in the ſame diſguiſe. I muſt - 
© edge allo, that, at my firſt entrance upon this work, 
* turn in converſation peculiar to that agreeable gentle- 
man, rendered his company very advan us to one 
whoſe imagination was to be continually empl 
upon obvious and common ſubjects, though obliged, 
at the — oy: to treat of them in a new and un- 
beaten meth His Yerfes on the Shower in the Town, 
© and the deſcription of The Morning, are inftances of 
* the happineſs of that genius, which could raiſe ſuch 
* Pleaſing ideas upon occaſions ſo barren to an 


invention.“ Whoever compares this with his acknow- 


VOL. VI. No. 319. 


* 


(4). That admirable Paper 2 
general uſefulneſs of theiplan, and the inimitable humour and ſpirit, kept up in 
full bloom throughout the execution of it, were univerſally approved and admired 


[M ] 
His 
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ledgments to Mr Addiſon, will ſee, that the firſt are 


exemplified by only two trifling juvenile deſcriptions, 
when, as Mr Pope obſerves, fond deſcription takes the 
place of ſenſe; while thoſe of the other are inſtanced .in 
the moſt ſublime and important ſubjects of che whole 
work, The diſcourſes on the immortality of the foul, 
tc. Nay, as if that was not ſufficient to eclipſe the 
merit of Dr Swift in the Tatler, he declares, that he 
thinks © the fineſt ſtrokes of wit and humour in all Mr 
Bickerſtaff's lucubrations, are thoſe for which he is 
© alſo beholden to Mr Addiſon (16).“ But this treat- 
ment of his quondam friend, Dr Swift, will eafily be 
accounted for, when we recollect, that not only The 
Examiner, but The Whig Examiner, by Mr Addiſon (17), 
and The Medley, in which our Author had a ſhare (18 
were begun ſome time before the laſt Tatler, and eſpe- 
cially before the preface to the laſt volume of that work 
was written; not to mention that the dedication of the 
firſt volume is addreſſed to Mr Mainwaring the Under- 
taker of The Medley. 

[M] Approved and admired.) The general purpoſe 
of this paper, Sir Richard tells us (19), was to expoſe 
the falſe arts of life, to pull off the diſguiſes of cunning, 
vanity, and oftentation, and to recommend a general 
ſimplicity in our dreſs, diſcourſe, and behaviour. No- 
thing more was aimed at while Dr Swift was enga 
in it, nor did the papers riſe above this deſign, as it is 
planned out into its ſeveral branches in the firſt paper, 
till the change of the miniſtry, when Mr Addiſon had 
leiſure to engage more conſtantly in it, who raiſed it to 
a greater thing than our Author had intended it. This 
advanced its reputation in the view of becoming a more 
important work, The air of the familiar, which had 
never been tranſgreſſed before, was raiſed into the ſub- 
lime, and theſe fabjedts were ſet off with all the ele- 

ce, purity, and correctneſs, which they deſerved. 

ut then the inoffenſiveneſs of the firſt plan was a little 
broke into. At the ſame time the change of the miniſtry 
was ſeen in the change of The Tatler, and objected to. 
The _— in behalf of Mr Hoadly [the preſent 
Biſhop of Wincheſter] was too much pointed to be con- 
ſiſtent with that conduct which had been profeſſed and 
preſerved in the two firſt volumes, in which the amiable 
parts in the characters of Atterbury and Smallridge are 
drawn without any ſuch points of offence. But our 


*,. 


(16) The 
paper of the 
Tatler, 


(t7) See Prior's 


), article in 


LPI. 


(13) See the 
remark [VI. 


(19) In the dedi- 
cation to the art 
volume. 


Author owned [after the juſt mentioned change] he 


could not be cold enough to conceal his opinion in 
politicks (20). However; as politicks are almoſt always, 
though not altogether, ſet apart, the exquiſite pleaſure 
he both felt and gave in framing the characters of do- 
meſtic life, and to putting thoſe parts of it into an 
agreeable view which are leaſt obſerved; his enquiry 
into the ſeeds of vanity and oftentation, added to his 


(20) The Exa- 

miner had fallen 
upon the Tatler 
in the paper of 
Sept. 23, 1710. 
The 
Tatler replies in 


glorious attempt to extirpate the pernicious race of No. 239. 


gameſters and duelliſts, were received with ſo much 
advantage to the Author, that, as he obſerves himſelf, 
there was hardly a name eminent among us for power, 
wit, beauty, valour, or wiſdom, which was not ſub- 
ſcribed for the encouragement of the Work. 
When the bill to prevent duelling was brought into 
arliament, Sir Richard took that occaſion of ſeconding 
bis blow againſt the Auelliſts, which at the ſame time 
gave him an opportunity of doing juſtice to one of his 
correſpondents in The Tatler, who was at that time un- 
known to him. Speaking of this bill in 1720, I can 
© hardly conceive, ſays he, a more laudable act, than 
« declaring an abhorrence of ſo faſhionable a crime [as 
« duelling] which weakneſs, cowardice, and impatience 
of the reproach of fools, have brought upon reaſon- 
© able men. This ſort of behaviour cannot but 
from a true and undaunted courage, and I cannot but 
© have in great veneration a«generous youth, who in 
0 aq declared his aſſent and concurrence to this law, 
« 


ſaying, 
6 ane 


6 

injury to truth. This was true greatn 

0 1 the man who did it could not poſſibly do it for 

own ſake, but muſt be conſcious of a courage 
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y eſtabliſhed by ic, and during the courſe of it, he was made 


the of the miniſtry the ſame 
year, he ſided with the Duke of Marl had ſeveral years entqgained a friend. 
ſhip for him. And upon his Grace's diſmiſſion from all employments in 1711, Mr Steele 
(1) The title of 


ghd addreſſed a Letter of thanks to him for the ſervices done to his Country ({). However, 


man's Thanks to as Our Author ſtill continued to hold his place in the Stamp-Office under the new Admi- 

— —_— 1 niſtration, he forbore entering with his upon political ſu - But adhering more 

. che geg n ne Cloſely to Mr Addiſon, he dropt The Tatler (m); and by che aſſiſtance chiefly 

SolleQion of bis of that ſteady Friend, he carried on the ſame plan under the title of The Speita- 

ings, publiſhes tor (n). The fucceſs of this paper was equal to that of the former, which en. ploy 
in 1715. $vo. him before the cloſe of it to proceed upon the ſame defign in the character — 
(*) The lat of The Guardian. This was opened in the beginning of the year 1713 (o), and was ＋ 
. laid down in October the ſame year. But in the courſe af it, his th ts took a (+) The $44, 

1710-11; —_— unn to politics (y); he engaged with great warmth againſt the Miniſtry, — 

(„ This paper and being determined to proſecute his views that way procuring a ſeat in the hen 

— , Houſe of Commons, he immediately removed all obſtacles thereto. For that purpoſe, he 1 2 

continued with- 


took care to prevent a forcible diſmiſſion from his Poſt in the Stamp- Office by a timely 


cember 20 tt; 


reſignation of it to the Earl of Oxford [V]; and at the fame time, gave up a penſion ne 


t interruption 


R which had been till this time paid him by the Queen, as a ſervant to the late Prince George. ( Acre 
was dropt for of Denmark [O]. This done, he wrote the famous Guardian upon the demolition of ine. be, 


Dunkirk, rs = 
and ervent prayers to Heaven to avert all 
from you. I thank your Lordſhip for 


ly, at his time of life, reſcue other men from the 


c my 
neceſſity of bearing contempt, or doing an ill action. 


© ſuch dan 
© the re 


The mind uſcally exerts itſelf in all its faculties with 
an equal pace towards maturity ; and this gentleman, 
who, at the age of ſixteen, could form ſuch pleaſant 

ictures of falfe and little ambitions of low ſpirits as 
Mr Fuller did, to whom we owe, with ſeveral other 
excellent pieces, The 8 Glatten, when a 
ſecret correſpondent of the Tatler, I fay ſach a one 
might eaſily, as he proceeded in human life, arrive 
at this ſuperior ſtrength of mind at twenty-four. 
The foul that {abours againſt prejudice, and follows 


and diſtinction which you have at ſundry 
* times ſhewn me, and wiſh you, with your Country's 
6 Lag. all happineſs and proſperity. Share, my 
0 » Your good fortune, with whom you will; 
* while it lafts you will want no friends: but if any 
* adverſe day happens to you, and I live to ſee it, 
* you will find I think myſelf obliged to be your friend 
and advocate. This is talking in a ſtrange dialect 
from a private man to the Firſt of a nation; but to 
* deſire only a little, exalts a man's condition to a level 


reaſon, ripens in her capacities and grows in her 
tatents at the ſame time. As therefore courage is 
what a man attains by thought, as much as he im- 
proves his wit by ſtudy, it is only for want of oppor- 
tunity to call one or the other forth, and draw the 
reſpective qualities into habit, if ever a man of ſenſe 
is a coward (21). 

IV By a timely reſignation of it to the Earl of Oxferd.] 
The was drawn up in theſe terms, the uncom- 
mon ftrain of which will repay the Reader's attention 
in peruſing them. 


To the Right Honorable the Lord High Treaſuret of 
Great Britain. 


Bloomſbury- Square, 
* My Lord, June 4, 1713. 


* with thoſe who want a great deal. But I beg your 
Lordſhip's pardon, and am, with great reſpeQ, 
My Lord, | 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
* And moſt humble Servant, 


Richard Steele.” 


We ſee here our Author takes notice of the deſign to 
diſmiſs him, which indeed he had reaſon to have appre- 
hended long before ; for he had frequently attacked this 2 See Rem 
Miniſter under borrowed names (23), and particularly [J. 
in The Medlcy, where the pleaſant Narrative of the Ball (24) Life of Ar 
at Wapping, in the twenty-fifth Number, was written thur Mayn- 
by him (24). Waring, pe 19% 


(21) The Thea- 
tre, No. 26, for 
Tueſday, March 


29, 1710. 
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(22) This ex- 
imply, that the 


him was ſuper- 


kim to reſi gn. 


© I preſume to glve your Lordſhip this trouble to 
* acquaint you, that having an ambition to ſerve in the 
enſuing Parliament, I humbly delire your Lordſhip 
will x 0 to accept of my reſignation of my office 
as Commiſſioner of the Stamp-Revenues. 
I ſhould have done this ſooner, but that I heard 
the Commiſſion was paſſing without my name in it. 
I would not be guilty of ke arrogance of reſigning 
what I could not hold. But having heard this ſince 
contradicted (22), I am obliged to give it up, as 
with great humility I do, by this preſent writing. 
Give me leave, on this occaſion, to ſay ſdmething as 
to my late conduct with relation to the late men in 
power, and to aſſure you, that whatever I have done, 
ſaid, or writ, has proceeded from no other motive, 
than the love of what I think trath. For merely as 
to my own affairs, I couid not wiſh any man in the 


that become your Dependants with a greater liberalit 
of heart, than any man I have — obſerved. 
When I had the honour of a ſhort converſation with 
you, you were pleaſed not only to ſignify to me, that 
I ſhould remain in this office, but to add, that if I 
would name to you one of more value which would 
be more commodious to me, you would favour me 
in it. I am going out of any particular dependance 
on your Lordſhip, and will tell you with the freedom 
of an indifferent man, that it is impoſſible for any 
man who thinks, and has any public ſpirit, not to 
tremble at ſeeing his country, in its preſent circum- 
ſtances, in the hands of fo daring a genius as yours; 
if incidents ſhould arife, that ſhould place your own 
ſafety, and what —— _ _— _ in a 
ballance agamft the general b 

upon your choice under ſuch a temptation. Y 


Adminiftration rather than yourſelf, who favours thoſe. 


[0] He reigned bis penſion, Wc.) When The Examiner 
afterwards made an attempt to conſume him in the fire 
of Ingratitude, this ſtep furniſhed him with cold water 
to throw upon that fire; It is entertaining enough to 
view the contraſt, in the words of each Antagoniſt : 
I believe, fays The Examiner (25), ſpeakin 
© Guardian, then juſt publiſhed, | 
* the nations of the world, and all the hiſtories of this 
nation for a thouſand years paſt, to ſhew us an in- 
ſtance ſo ——_— as what we have now before us, viz. 
whenever a ſubject, nay a ſervant under a ſalary, and 
favoured, in _ of ill behaviour paſt, with a con- 
fiderable employ in the government, treated his So- 
vereign in ſuch a manner ag The Guardian has done 
the perſon of the Queen, and went unpuniſhed. If 
the clemency of the Queen prevails to fave ſuch a 
man; if her Majeſty thinks it below her to reſent an 
injury from ſo contemptible a wretch, by fo mach 
the rather ſhould every ſubject reſent it, and ſhew 
their duty and reſpeR to their Sovereign, by trampling 
under their feet the very name and memory of the 
man, that can have boldneſs enough to inſult his 
Prince in a printed, and for that reaſon a ſcandalous 
© libel, and can have ingratitude enough to do it, 
* while he is eating her dead. To this very warm 
charge, our Author makes the following very cool 

ply : © The Examiner, fays he, accuſes me of ingra- 
titude, as being actually under ſalary, when I writ 
the Letter to The Guardian ; but he is miſtaken in 
not only my 


re 
6 
« 
c 
4 
6 
c 
6 
1 
s 


of The (25) In the pe 
may challenge all Aug 1, 715 


ly) In his A- 
P. 301, 


* «. 4.4 a \ AS a p SS 


Dunkirk, which was 


s. T' 
publiſhed Aug. 7, 1713; and the Parliament 


the, next day, . The Guardian was ſoon followed 
againſt the Adminiſtration [ P]. Upon the meeting 


F * 
. 


3 
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being diſſolved 
ſeveral other warm political tracts 
the new Parliament, Mr Steele having 


been returned a Member for the borough of Stockbridge in Dorſetſhire, took his ſeat accord- 


ingly in the Houſe of Commons, but was e 


xpelled thence in a few days after, for writing ſe- 
veral ſeditious and ſcandalous libels, as he had been indeed forewarned 


by the Author of a 


riogdical Paper, called The Examiner Q. Preſently after his expulſion, he publiſhed Propotals 


« ſume to write any thing which was ſo apparently an 
« advertiſement to hoſe employed in her ſervice (26).” 
D] The Guardian, and ſeveral other tracts againſt the 
aininifiration.] In the Guardian of Aug. 7, 1713, our Au- 
thor had ſaid twice, The Britiſh nation expect the immediate 
demolition of Dunkirk, and a third time, pray Mr Ironſide 
repeat it again, that The Britiſh nation expect the imme- 
diate demot:tion of Dunkirk, Upon which, in a few days 
came out, The honour and prerogative of the Queen's 
Bai windicated, and defended aginſt the unexampled 
in/clence of the author of the Guardian. In a letter from 
@ country aui to Mr Steele, The writer of which, in 
ſpeaking to the juſt-mentioned paſſage of the Guardian, 
cries out. See how the villain treats the beſt of ſove- 
reigns, the beſt miltreſs to him, whoſe bread he has 
eaten, and who has kept him from a Goal. Read it 
again. Put it into Engliſh, ſaid a neighbour of mine 
to me, Come make the beſt of it. "Then he reads as 
follows, The Britiſh nation expect, &c. and again, The 
Britiſh nation expect the Immediate demolition of Dunkirk. 
And a third time, with a tone of threatening, The Britiſh 
rativn expect it. — I would fain have pleaded for you, that 
this was not to be underſtood to be ſpoken to, or ome 
at their Queen; but it would not do, they laughe at me. 
Come, ſays my neighbour, if you can't put it into words, 
I'll do it for you: The Britiſh nation expe the immediate 
demolition of Dunkirk. We all know her Majeſty has poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dunkirk ; and though the work is to be done by 
the French, her Majeſty may appoint the day. Now, ſays 
he, read the words; what is it but thus; Look you, 
Madam, your Majeſty had beft take care that Dunkirk be 
demoliſhed, or elſe, &c. and again, Madam, We expect, and 
ave would have you take notice that We: expect, that Dunkirk 


be demoliſhed, and that immediately. Juſt thus an _ 


rious planter at Barbadoes ſpeaks to a negro ſlave, 

you, ferrah, I expect this ſugar to be ground; and look to it 
that it be done forthwith. It is enongb to tell you I expect 
it, or elſe, &c. and then he holds up his flick at him.” 
This Guardian was reprinted together with The 
Importance of Dunkirk con 


r/idered, in a defence 


0, 
that Guardian, in a letter to the bayliff of Stock. 


bridge, which concludes with the following ſtory, by way 
of reply to that of his antagoniſt : *« If I —_ make an 
abrupt digreſſion from great things to ſmall, I ſhould, 
on this occaſion, mention à little circumſtance which 
happened to the late King William. He had a French- 
man who took care of the gun-dogs, whoſe bufitieſs 
it was alſo to charge and deliver the piece to the King. 
This miniſter once forgot to bring out ſhot into the geld. 
but did not think fit to let ſo paſſionate a man, and ſo 
eager a ſportſman, as the King, know his offence; but 
gave his Majeſty the piece loaded only with powder; 
when the King miſſed his aim, the impudent cur ſtood 
chattering, admiring, and commending the * 
kill in ſhooting, and, holding up his hands, ſaid, 
had never ſeen 3a MajesTe' miſs before in his whole life. 
This circumſtance was no manner of argument to them 
(who afterwards found out the fellow's iniquity) againſt 
the King reputation for a quick eye, and ſhooting 
very finely.” 

This piece was ſucceeded by The Engliſman, 4 paper 
Publiſhed three days in a week, the firſt of which is 
dated Oftober 8, 1713. During the courſe of this 
paper came out The Crifts, or a diſcoarſe, repreſenting, 
from the moſt ancient records, the jaft cauſes of the late 


revolution, and the ſeveral ſettlements of the crown of 
a Steele; another, intituled The Criſi, in the title-page 


England, with ſome ſeaſonable remarks on the danger of 

popiſ ſucceſſor. Our author tells us (27); that 2 plan 
of this treatiſe was firſt hinted to him by ſome incidental 
diſcourſe in a viſit to a friend of his, Mr More of the Inner 
Temple, a man perfectly ſtilled in the laws and con- 
ſtitution of this kingdom. This gentleman ed him 
likewiſe to the undertaking, and obſerved, that he 


thought Mr Steele, from the kind reception the world 


gave to what he publiſhed, might be more inſtrumental 
towards cam this evil ¶ the diſaffection to the houſe 
of Hanover] than any private man in England; that in 
concluſion it was agreed for them both to join in writing 


the book, and ſhare the profits ariſing from the fale 
equally between them. * : 


from my indiſcretion, or want of 7 — 
u 


time to make his defence, which, after 


for 


2] He ut expelled the houſe, as he had bam fore- 
warned by the Examiner.) The warning was — — 
in the Examiner, before his election, in the following 
words. This man [Steele] was never ſo dear to the 
Whigs as ſince he let them know, that he durſt aſſault 
his Queen, This has made him their favourite, and 
one of their authors has made his dull panegyrick upon 
* him already for it; while another ſet of them are to 
« get him choſen for the next parliament, that he may 
* carry on his inſults there, and obtain the honour, 
as another of their haughty leaders has already done, 
of being expelled the houſe.” The perſon here ſig- 
nified was the famous Mr Walpole; and there is room to 
think that our Author (like ſome others after him) (28) 
even courted this honour. Preſently after his election 
at Stockbridge he begun the Engliſhman, 
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(28) Particular» 


a 


and printed of 


Mr Poultnev, 
e preſent Eatl 
Bath. Gene- 


the Criſis, which procured that honour for him. His ral Hiftory of 
reat care, in drawing up this laſt treatiſe, ſeems to England. 


Fave been not to bring upon himſelf a heavier puniſh- 
ment. When the Gilt, ſays he, was written hand 
* in hand with that gentleman [Mr More], I, who was 
© to anſwer for it with my all, would not venture upon 
my own fingle judgment; therefore I cauſed it to be 
printed, nd left one copy with Mr Addiſon, another 
with Mr Lechmere, another with Mr Minſhull, and 
another with Mr Hoadly. From theſe corrected copies 
the Crifis became the piece it is. When I thought it 
my Duty, I thank God I had no further conſideration 
© for myſelf than to do it in a lawful and proper way, 
* ſo as to give no diſparagement to a glorious cauſe 
[ was 
* willing to ripen the queſtion of the ſucceſſion u 

* my pe. 1 deal. When the parliament met, after — 
or three gentlemen had propoſed Sir Thomas Hanmer 
for Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, Mr Steele tool 
upon him to ſay he had the ſame honourable ſentiments 

that gentleman in the following words : 


© At the cloſe of the laſt parliament, her Majeſty 
was graciouſly pleaſed to declare from the throne, 
© that the late rejected bill of commerce between Great- 
Britain and France ſhould be offered to this houſe; 
* That declaration was certainly made, that every 
« gentleman, who ſhould have the honour to be re- 
* turned hither; might make himſelf maſter of that 
important queſtion. It is demonſtration that was a 
moſt pernicious bill; and no one can have a | gens 
merit to this houſe, than he by whoſe weight and 
authority that pernicious bill was thrown but. I riſe 
up to do him honour, and diſtinguiſh myſelf by giving 
him my vote for that his ineſtimable ſervice to his 
country.” 


© It will be impoſſible for the Reader, continues he, 
to conceive how this ſpeeth was received, except he 
© has happened to have been at a cock-match, and has 
« ſeen the triumph and exultation which is raiſed, when 
a volatile, whoſe fall was ſome way 22 to part of 
the company; has been necked. At wart mention of 
© the Bill of Commerce, the tty began; at calling it per- 
© nicious, ! increaſed ; at the words doing him 7 Au 
grew inſupportably loud. In this ſtate of the houſe, 
on March 12; 1713, a complaint was made to them 
againſt certain 23 in three printed pamphlets ; 

be Engliſhman, from Saturday January 16 to Tueſday 
— 19, 1713, wherein is a printed letter to the 

ngliſhman, to which is ſubſcribed the name Richard 


whereof it is ſaid by Richard Steele, _ and another, 
intituled The Exgliſbman, being the cloſe of the paper 
ſo called; in the title whereof it is alſo ſaid by Richard 


Steele; Eſq; as containing ſeveral paragra tendin 
to bed, highly ing upon her Majeſty, — 


arraigning her adminiſtration and government. Upon 
which 1 Mr Steele was ordered to - He did ſo on 
Saturday 13, and heard the ſeveral paragraphs, com- 
plained of, read; after which he ſtood up, and defired 
great debates, 
was 


him heard on the 
we are told (29), 
4 that 


9 


* 


granted till Thurſday 18. In theſe debates Mr (29) Zo 
Auditor Harley moved for havi 
Monday following. In anfwer to w 


Anne, ad ana, 
3715. 
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for writing the Hiftory of the Duke of Marlborough RJ. At the ſame time he allo wrote 


T he Spinſter, and in 


polition to The Examiner, he ſet up a Paper called The Reader, and 


continued publiſhing ſeveral other things in the ſame ſpirit, till the death of the Queen [L SI. 


that Mr Steele, out of contempt of his adverſaries, who 
were known, fays this Author, to have been rigid 
Preſby terians, though they now fided with the High- 
church, aſſumed their ſanctiſied countenance, and owned, 
in the meetneſ; and contrition of his heart, that he was a 

great ſinner, and he hoped the member <who ſpoke laſt, ⁊ubo 
was /o ;uftly renowned for his exemplary piety and devotion, 
would not be acceſſary to the accumulating the number of his 
tranſereſons, by obliging him to break the ſabbath of the 
Lord in peruſing ſuch profane writings as might ſerve for 
his juſtification. On Monday 15, Mr Steele made the 
following motion, as of uſe, he ſaid, to his defence; 
That an humble addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to give directions, that the 
ſeveral repreſentations of her Majeſty's engineers, and 
others who have had the care and inſpedtion of the 


_ demolition of Dunkirk, and all orders and inſtructions 


(30) This gen- 
tleman particu- 
larly diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf on 
this occaſion in 
behalf of liberty, 
and added to the 
—— he 
acquired be- 
fore among the 
Whigs. Life of 
Sir Robert Wal- 


(32) The ſub- 
Kance af this 
ſpeech, which 
laſted near three 
hours, is printed 
in his Apology. 


given thereupon, be laid before the houſe. It paſſed 
in the negative, and from that moment Mr Steele 
deſpaired of his cauſe. On Thurſday the 18th, Mr 
Foley, the Accuſer, demanded the matter appointed 
for the day might be entered upon. This gentleman 
had, in the firſt debate, remarked, that the drift of the 
writings before them was to make a great number of 
the gentlemen of 1 appear Jacobites and enemies 
to their country. Mr Steele choſe to make his appear- 
ance near the bar of the houſe, and mentions one 
circumſtance in this ſcene that he ſays very much 
ſweetened his affliction, which was, that he "bad the 
honour to ſtand between Mr Stanhope and Mr Wal- 
pole (30), who condeſcended to take upon them the 
parts of his advocates. He was likewiſe aſſiſted by his 
friend, Mr Addiſon, member for Malmſbury, who fat 
near him to prompt him upon occaſion (31). He began 
his defence with the uſual preface of beſpeaking favour 
to any miſtakes that might eſcape him therein, and, 
after complaining of the —— for abuſing him the 
Friday before, he proceeds to maintain the truth of 
the = ee mb in the ſeveral 828 alledged as 
crimes againſt him. The firſt, in No. 46 of the Engliſh- 
man, concludes thus: I own I have nothing to ſay 
© for the liberty I take now, or the book I put out 
© to-day, when nobody elſe talks in the ſame tile, 
but what the failor ſaid, when he fired out of the 
ſtage - coach upon ſome highwaymen before they cried, 
Stand, would you have me ſtay till they have boarded 
us; and the laſt paragraph from the cloſe of that 
paper is in theſe words, I wiſh that his Electoral 
« Highneſs of Hanover would be fo grateful as to ſignify 
© to all the world, the perfect good underſtanding with 
the court of England in as plain terms as her Majeſty 
© was pheaſed to declare ſhe had with that houſe on her 
part. This laſt circumſtance, dear Jack, would be 
very pleaſing to all of us who are churchmen, becauſe, 
© if the elector ſhould be any ways diſobliged, I am 
© confident her Majeſty has given no cauſe for it. 
I cannot but attribute any miſunderſtanding, if ſuch 
© there. ſhould be, to the artifices of ſome new converts, 
© who, for ought I know, may ſtill be Preſbyterians in 
their hearts (32).” After he was withdrawn, Mr 
Foley ſaid, Wuühout amuſing the houſe with lon 

ſpeeches, it is plain the writings we had — 
of were ſeditious and ſcandalous, injurious to her 
Majeſty's government, the church, and the univerſities, 
— called for the queſtion. Thence aroſe a very warm 
debate, which laſted till eleven o'clock at night. The 
firſt who ſpoke for Mr Steele was Robert Walpole, Eſq; 
who was ſeconded by his brother Horace, Lord Finch, 
Lord Lumley, and Lord Hinchinbroke ; but it was 
reſolved by a majority of 245 againſt 152, That a 
printed pamphlet, entituled 7 be Englifman, being the 
cloſe of the paper ſo called, and one other pamphlet, 
entituled The Criſi, written by Richard Steele, Eſq; 
a member of this houſe, are ſcandalous and ſeditious 
libels, containing many expreſſions highly reflecting 
upon her Majeſty, upon the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and univerſities of this kingdom, maliciouſly infinuat- 
ing, that the proteſtant ſuccefion in the houſe of 
Hanover is in danger under her Majeſty's adminiſtration, 
and 22 to . the affections of her Majeſty's 
good ſubjects, and to create jealouſes and diviſions 
among them. It was reſolved likewiſe, for his offence 
in writing and publiſhing the ſaid ſcandalous and ſedi- 
tious libels, that he be expelled this houſe.” How 
much foever he complained afterwards of this refolu- 


- 
2 


Imme. 
tion, as unjuſtly depriving him of his property in 
houſe, and his 29 in the world, yet * 4 
reaſon to believe, that he was ſenſible he deſerved more, 
and expected to have gone to this honour through the 
Tower, as Mr Walpole had done before him. In his 
Apology he declares, No man could hel plainly ſeeing, 
that, in theſe writings he had gone as far as he could, 
with any ſafety to his liberty and life; and that he 
into the Houſe of Commons for no other reaſon 
to ay more for the good of his deluded country. 

[RI The Hiſtory of the Duke of Marlborough.) He 
ives an account of his deſign in the fixth Number of 
he Reader, where he informs us, that it would be done 

from proper materials, in his cuſtody ; that the relation 
would commence from the date of his Grace's Com- 
miſſion of Captain General and Plenipotentiary, and 
to end with the expiration of theſe Commiſſions. * It 
is not doubted, ſays he, but his hiſtory, formed 
* from the moſt authentic papers, and all the moſt 
« ſecret intelligence, which can be communicated with 
«* ſafety to perſons now living, and in the confidence 


of foreign Courts, will be very entertaining, and put 


© the ſervices of her Majeſty's Miniſters, at home and 
abroad, in a true light. The Work is to be printed 
in folio, and Propoſals for the encouragement of it, 
© may be ſeen at Mr Tonſon's, Bookſeller in the 
Strand.“ But this Work was never executed; and 
the materials were afterwards returned to the Dutcheſs 
Dowager of Marlborough, who by her laft Will, lefc 
for writing the Hiſtory of the Duke's Life, under the 
inſpection of Philip Earl of Cheſterfield, a thouſand 
pounds, to be equally divided between Mr Glover, 
Author of Leonidas, and Mr Mallet, Writer of the Life 
of Lord Bacon, and ſeveral Plays and Poems. The 
former of theſe Gentlemen having declined the offer, 
the papers have been many years in the hands of the 
latter; but what progreſs is made in the work, does 
not appear, 

[S] He continued writing with the ſame ſpirit till the 
death of the Queen.] One of theſe pieces is intituled 
A Letter to Sir Miles Wharton, concerning occafional 
Peers; written in 1713. In this pamphlet, to prevent 
the miſchiefs that might ariſe from the*twelve Peers 
newly created, the liſt of which he ſays he was told 
was to be encreaſed with a dozen more, he propoſes 
that a Bill be brought into the Houſe to diſable any 
Peer to vote in any caſe, till three years after the date 
of his Patent. This is ſomething like the year of 
filence enjoined to the Advocates at ors Commons, 
at their firſt admiſſion, which he not improbably had in 
his eye; and ſome ſuch inſtitution, as he propoſes, 
might perhaps not be altogether abſurd, as a preſerva- 
tive in ſuch extraordinary caſes, which require in the 
body politic, as well as the natural, extraordinary re- 
— Lg In order to recommend it, he makes an 
obſervation, which is pointed at the then preſent con- 
juncture, That when the minds of men are preju- 
« diced, wonderful effects may be wrought againſt 
common ſenſe. One weak ſtep, continues he, in 
trying a fool for what he ſaid in the Pulpit, with all 
the pomp that could be uſed to take down a more 
dangerous and powerful man than ever England yet 
has ſeen, coſt the moſt able Miniſtry that England 
was ever honoured with, its Being. The Judgment 
of the Houſe of Lords was by this means inſulted and 
© evaded, and the anarchical fury ran ſo high, that 
© Harry Sacheverell ſwelling, and Zack Higgins laugh- 
ing, marched through England in a triumph more 
© than —_ | 

Another of his pamphlets is called French Faith re- 
preſented in the preſent State of Dunkirk ; A Letter to The 
Examiner in defence of My Steele, in 1714. It was 
wrote after the delivery of Dunkirk to the French, 
who were building a new harbour at Mardyke. The 
Harbour of Dunkirk indeed, ſays he, was demoliſhed. 
But they have made a new one, and another ſort of 
harbour than it was before ; but not a jot leſs com- 
* modious to themſelves, or leſs terrible to us; to 
evince which, he has given a map of the place as it 
then ſtood; whereupon he turns The Examiner's words 
upon himſelf, and his Friends the French. Your 
words, ſays he, are, in No. I. of your current 
Volume, in ſpeaking of theſe reftleſs filly Rogues, 
the Whigs, 7 made no diſcoveries, nor 


* opened any new ſluices or ſireams of. a; 
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Ibid, 


and The Ergli 


Immediately after which, as a reward for 
Succeſſor to the throne, King 
Hampton-Court, and put into 


Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, for the ſpace 


« but yet, like the ingenious Winſtanly and other 
« Maſters in Hydroflatics, they have laid their pipes 
% awell, and diſpoſed their wheels and machines in 
« /uch order, that the ſame maſs and body of 1water, 
« -vith good huſbandry and management, circulates 
« and comes round again at proper periods, as they 
« dire# it (33) He compares this artifice with ano- 
ther, which he had met with in a little treatiſe in 
French, the Author of which tells us, that in a treaty 
with Spain the French obtained an article, that what- 
ſoever ſhould be found within the dominions of either 
State, at the time of the ratification, ſhall belong to 
the reſpective Sovereign. The French pillaged a wood, 
and carried the timber out of the bordering territories 
of Spain into thoſe of France, in order to profit, as they 
did, by the Article. 

A third pamphlet wrote by our Author, at this time, 
was intituled 4 Letter to a Member of Parliament, con- 
cerning the Bill to prevent the growth of Schiſm, dated 
May 28, 1714. It was written preſently after his ex- 
pulſion from the Houſe of Commons, and he concludes 
in theſe terms: This, dear Sir, is all I have to trou- 
ble you with upon this occaſion; and though you 
+ accuſe me of being caſt down with my Expulſion, you 
* ſee I have not dunned you to move that the other 
« pamphlets may be examined as well as The Crifir, 
Give my ſervice to poor Tom 
and Ned. I muſt confeſs, they were the laſt I for- 
gave; but I have 12 them too now: I am tho- 
roughly convinced, fince this Bill, that I was not 
* worthy, For now you have taken upon you eccle- 
« faſtical matters; and I ſhould not have known how 
to behave myſelf among you as a Communion of 
© Saints (34) | | 

Another treatiſe of our Author came out in this in- 
terval, intituled The Ramiſb Ecclefraſtical Hiflory of Late 
Years. This he obſerves, is no more an account 
of ſome collateral and contemporary circumſtances 
and ſecret paſſages, joined to an account of the cere- 
mony of the laſt Inauguration of Saints, by his Holineſs 
the Pope. This account, continues he, gives us a 
« lively idea of the pageantry uſed in that Church, to 
* ſtrike the imagination of the Vulgar, and needs only 
to be repeated to give any ſerious man an abhorrence 
* of their Idolatry, There is an Appendix, No. I. 
of which preſents us with a liſt of the Colleges, Mo- 
naſteries, and Convents, of men and women of ſeveral 
Orders in the Low Countries, with the revenues which 
they draw from England. No. II. exhibits an extract 
of the Taxa Camere ſeu Cancellariæ Apoſtolicæ, the fees 
of the Pope's Chancery, a Book printed above a hundred 
years defies by the authority of the Pope, being a 
table or liſt of the fees paid to him for Abſolutions, 
Diſpenſations, Indulgencies, Faculties, and Exemptions. 
No. III. is A Bull of the Pope in 1357, given to the 
then King of France, whereby the Princes of that na- 
tion have received an hereditary right to cheat all the 
reſt of mankind. No. IV. gives us a tranſlation of 
Pope Sixtus I V's Oration, as it was uttered in the Con- 
ſiſtory at Rome in 1589, defending the execrable fat 
of Jaques Clement, a Jacobine Friar, upon the perſon 
of Henry III, King of France, to be commendable, 
admirable, and meritorious. The fact was the Aſſaſſi- 
nation of that King (35), who in order to cruſh the 
Popiſh Party, then in open Rebellion againſt him (36), 
had lately joined the Proteſtants ur der the King of Na- 
varre, afterwards Henry IV. of France, who was alſo 
allaſſinated by the Jeſuit Rawillac in 1610, which was 
likewiſe vindicated as a meritorious fact by that Reli- 
2 Fraternity. No. V. contains a Collection of 
ome Popiſh Tracts and Poſitions, deſtructive of Society 
and all the ends of government. 


[TJ 4 Patent for the Play-houſe.] He obtained this 


by the intereſt of the Duke of Marlborough, who had 


long entertained a friendſhip for him. He firſt drew 

the Duke's regards by a pleaſant repartee, which he 

made upon his Grace's preferring his own relations, 

and which coming to the Duke's ear, had the gdod 

luck to be taken as the Author meant it. Upos the 
VOL. VI. No. CCCXX. 
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great change of the Adminiſtration, after the acceſſion 
of King George I; Mr Collier the former Patentee of 
the Company in Drury-Lane being no more heard of, 
and the Licence, of the Managers of that Houſe ex- 
iring with the late Queen, they therefore applied to 
Sir Richard to uſe his intereſt for the renewal of their 
Licence, and begged him to do them the honour of 
getting their names to ſtand with his in the ſame Com- 
miſſion. We have a full account of this matter from 
Mr Colley Cibber, who was then one of the 

rs ( 
© ihe onour of Sir Richard. He aſſures us, that 
application to our Author was not only owing to 
high favour he now ſtood in at Court, but to 
obligations the Stage had to his Writings. There 
being ſcarce a Comedian of merit in their whole Com- 
pany whom his Tatlers had not made better by his 
publie recommendation of them, and many days, 
* continues he, had our houſe been filled by the in- 
* fluence and credit of his Pen. Obligations of this 
kind, from a Gentleman with whom they all had 
* the pleaſure of a perſonal intimacy, the Managers 
thought could not be more juſtly returned; than 
* ſhewing him ſome warm inſtances of their deſire to have 
* him at the head of them. This they told him would 
put it ſtill in his power to ſupport the Stage in that 
reputation to which his lucubrations had already fo 
* much contributed, and that therefore he had better 
« pretenſions to partake of its various ſucceſſes, than 
* any other perſon whatſoever. He was highly pleaſed 
with the offer, and his ſpirits took ſuch a lively 
* turn upon it, that had we all his own fons, no 
unexpected act of filial duty could have more en- 
© deared us to him. The Licence being obtained, 
* the Managers agreed to give Sir Richar 7001. per 
ann. as they had done before to Mr Collier. Soon 
* after this, the Houſe in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields being 
« finiſhed by the old Patentee who had been ſilenced, 
he procured, by the intereſt of Mr Cra 52 6 
his ſuſpenſion to be taken off: upon which that Play. 
© houſe being opened, proved at a great drawback 
upon the profits of the Old Houſe ; on this occaſion, 
© the Managers remonſtrated to Sir Richard, that as he 
* now in Collier's place, his penſion of 500 l. 
per ann. was liable to the ſame conditions, which 
* was, that it was only payable during their conti- 
* nuance to be the only company permitted to act; 
* but in caſe another was ſet up againſt them, this 
« penſion was to be liquidated into an equal ſhare with 
* them, and which they now hoped he would be con- 
* tented with. While they were offering to proceed, 
Sir Richard ſtopt them ſhort, by aſſuring them, that 
as he came among them by their invitation, he ſhould 
* always think himſelf obliged to come into any mea- 
* ſures for their uſe and ſervice ; that to be a burthen 
to their induſtry would be more diſagreeable to him, 
* than it could be to them; and as he had always 
taken a delight in his endeavours for their proſperity, 
* he ſhould be ſtill ready on their own terms to con- 
* tinue them. Every one, proceeds Mr Cibber, who 
* knew Sir Richard in his ana 65-4 (before the effects 
* of his good nature had brought him to diſtreſs) knows 


that this was his manner of dealing with his Friends 


* in buſineſs. Another inſtance of the ſame nature will 
immediately fall in my way. When we propoſed to 
put this agreement in writing, he us not to 
* hurry ourſelves, for that he was adviſed upon the late 
deſertion of our Actors (38), to our Licence, 
* which now ſubſiſted only during ure, 

into a more ample and durable a 
© he ſaid he had reaſon to think would be more eaſily 
* obtained, if we were willing that a Patent for the 
« ſame * might be granted to him only for his 
« life and 

aſſign over to us. This was a 


years afterwards, which he would then 
hopes, and what we had long wi for. For though 


I cannot ſay, continues this Manager, we had ever 
« occaſion to gri at the perſonal ſeverities of any 
Lord Chamberlain; yet the ſeveral officers under 
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atent from his Majeſty (40, (4) 


ity, and which 


The 
appointing him Governor of the ſaid Company during his life, and to his Executors, por gn 4 l. 


Licaned 
Octo 


of three years afterwards [T J. He was alſo Patent January 
ing. 


follow- 


7), and relates it in the following words, m (37) The cited 
1 this were 


2 
the Ys Down, 


r) Salmon's 
Chron, Hiſt. 
vader that year, 


9g) This Author 
2 us too that 
Lord Cow per, 
then Lord Chan- 
cellor, in com- 
ph t to Sir 
ichard, would 
take no fee. He 
was made Chan- 
cellor the ſame 
day that the 
Patent was fign- 
ed, viz. Jan. rg, 
1714; Salmon's 
Chr.Hift. but the 
Patent appears to 
be figned, 
By Writ of 
Privy-Seal, 
Cocks 


Parliament. 


(40) Cibber's 
Apology, p. 289, 
290. Lond. 1740. 
4to. 


(47) Communi- 
cated by Mr Wal- 
thoe, Alderman 

of St Albans. 


(42) The preſent 
of New- 
caftle ; who was 
raiſed from the 
title of Lord 
Pelham to that 
of Earl of Clare 
on the 26th of 
October, 1714. 
Collins's Peerage 
of England, 
under his article, 
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choſen one of the R 
that Ki 
Auguſt following he received five hundred 
vices [U]. Thus highly enco 


them often treated us with all the inſolence of Office. 
© But a Patent, we knew, would free us from fo ab- 
© ſolute a ſtate of dependance. — we deſired 
Sir Richard to loſe no time days after 
Sir Richard told us, that his Majeſty being ap- 
© prized, that others had a joint power with him in 
* the Licence, it was that we ſhould under 
* our hands ſignify, that his petition for a Patent ſhould 
© be preferred by them all ; ſuch an inlargement was 
immediately ſigned, and the patent 8 paſſed 
the Great Seal (39). The form of it was drawn after 
that of Sir William Davenant's, in King Charles II's 
© reign ; after relating the abuſes of the Stage, both 
as to Religion, ard Government, it declares, that for 
© the purpoſe of redrefling, this command is granted to 
the Patentee, not only on account of his public ſervices 
* to Religion and Virtue ; but of his ſteady adherence to 
© the true intereſt of his Country : then his power is ſet 
forth in all the particulars of which it conſiſts. After 
* which it concludes, with an injunction that no repre- 
© ſentations be admitted, whereby the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion in general, or the Church of England in parti- 
* cular, may ſuffer reproach, inhibiting every degree 
© of abuſe and miſrepreſentations of Sacred Characters, 
« enjoining the ſtricteſt regard to ſuch repreſentations 
© as any way concern Civil Policy, or the conſtitution 


* © of the Government. And laſtly, commanding that 


* no new Play, or any old revived 7.5 be acted, con- 
© taining any paſſages of offence to Piety, before ſuch 
« paſſages be corrected and purged out by the ſaid Go- 
© vernor. The Patent was received January 1 9, and 
© the Patentee ſet out next morning for Boroughbrigg, 
* where he was ſoon after elected Member for the new 
So that the Managers were forced, that 
© very night, to draw up in a hurry (till their Council 
© might more adviſedly perfect it) his aſſignment to 
* them of equal ſhares in the Patent, with further con- 
« ditions of Partnerſhip.” But this aſſignment (drawn 
by Cibber) was ſo unluckily worded, Gas it gave Sir 
Richard as clear a title to their pro „as it had 
given them to his Authority in che Patent. Sir Richard, 
notwithſtanding, when he returned to Town, took no 
advantage of the miſtake, and conſented, on their ſe- 
cond agreement, to pay 12001. to be equally intitled 
to their property, which at his death they were obliged 
to repay : As they did to his Executors. Our Author, 
by this moderation, was 3ool. per ann. a Gainer; fo 
that his Income from the Play-houſe amounted now to 
1000 |. = ann. (40). 

[U] He received 500 l. for ſpecial ſervices.) In the 
Appendix to the Report of the Secret Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons in 1741, and 1742. In a table of 
monies expended by Sir Robert Walpole, among other 
articles, there is one for fpecial ſervices, in which is the 
27, 1715: gocl. to Leonard 
Welftead, Eq. But this Gentleman ſome years after- 
wards declared, that he received the money for Sir 
RE) 7 — it 4 — (41). 

e wrote ſever, ts in 1715 and 1716. 
Ret he collected 33 — Oe, 10 
miniftry, and publiſhed them in one volume 8 vo, with 
this title, The Political Writings of Sir Richard Steele. 
In the dedication to the Earl of Clare (42) he writes 
thus; The following papers were written to confront 
« daring and wicked men in the proſecution of purpoſes 


© deſtructive to their country. — The painful ſtruggle 


under ſo great a difficulty as ing with a mini 

in open contradiction to their proceedings, is what 
can be ſupported by leſs than the teſtimony 
* ofa conſcience, and a pure from avaricious 
ambition; and theſe are ſach ſupports as will keep a 
man from iſhing in diſcontent. Should be, 
among the ities of a cauſe he has endeavoured 
to ſerve, live to find zeal for the public, of all human 
virtues the moſt expoſed to the cool comfort of being 
its own reward; and that which was undertaken 
againſt the inclinations to mirth and pleaſure, out of 
a ſenſe of duty and honour, to have little other effect, 
than to become a man's characteriſtic, and by that 
means to give & hortulent air to all his other preten- 


ions, and even to ſink the agreeableneſs of the friend 


and companion in the appearance of ſomewhat ſup- 


epreſentatives for Boroughbrigg in Yorkſhire, in the firſt Parliament os 
, who conferred the honour of Knighthood upon 
pounds from Sir Robert Walpole, 


bd atk. Bs 
* * ISS 


him, April 28, 1715 (r And im 


ſer- 


» he triumphed over his opponents 1n ſeveral Pamphlets 
wrote in this and the following year (J. In 1717, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners. 
| r for 


© poſed to be demanding in the patriot. Theſe words 
intimate, that he did not think his ſervices yet ſufficiently 
rewarded, to obtain which was apparently the chief 
motive for the publiſhing his merit with an addreſs to 
a nobleman then in the Figheſt favour at court. 

Among theſe pieces he now firſt printed his apology, 
with this motto, Fabula ta fui It is dedicated to 
Mr Walpete, to whom he obſerves, that the member 
accuſed had not a harſh perſonal expreſſion uſed againſt 
him; though the miniſter who brought on the accuſa- 
tion, in the midſt of all his er, was treated in a 
different manner ; which — what we have before 
obſerved, that the heavieſt part of his puniſhment was 
the lightneſs of it; he was not conſiderable enough for 
any weightier notice. This he ſeems to reſent in the 
preface, as follows; The onſet was made in the pooreſt 
manner, and the accuſation laid with an inſipid action 
and cold expreſſion. The accuſer arraigned a man 
* for ſedition with the ſame indolence and indifference 
© as another man pares his nails; what was ſpoken 
* peared only a rheum from the mouth, and Mr Foley, 
© as well as do what he did, might have blown his noſe 
and = the queſtion. But, thongh the choler of my 
* accuſers was corrected by their phlegm, &c.* In the 
dedication he celebrates Mr Walpole on the two 
talents for which he was eminently diſtinguiſhed ; his 
admirable talent of ſpeaking in the houſe, and his hap 
ability in explaining the moſt difficult parts of buſinels 
to men wholly unacquainted with negociations; and the 
character of an open honeſt Engliſh gentleman. 

Our Author publiſhed alſo this year in 8vo, The State 
of the Roman catholic religion throughout the world, writ- 
ten for the uſe of pope Innocent AI. by monſ. Cervic, ſecretary 
of the congregation DE PROPAGANDA FIDE; now firſt 
tranſlated from an authentick Italian MS. never publiſhed. 
To which is added, A diſcourſe concerning the flate of reli- 
gion in England, written in French in the time of King 
Charles I, and now fir/t tranſlated, with a large dedication 
to the preſent pope, giving him a very particular account 
of the flate of religion among the Proteflants, and of ſeveral 
other matters of 1 — relating to Great Britain. 
The tranſlation of this account was done by Michael de 
la Roche, author of The Memoirs of literature; and the 
dedication to the pope was, u grounds, ſup- 
your to be done by another (*), and not by Sir Richard. 

n this laſt he rallies the notion, that the church may 
err but never does, maintaining, that the power and 
authority of the proteſtant church is as ſtrong upon this 
foundation as that of the pope founded upon infalli- 
bility (43). The ſame year Sir Richard publiſhed 4 
Letter from the Earl of Mar to the King before his Majeſty's 
errival in England, with ſome remarks on my Lord's jub- 
ſequent conduct. Our Author alſo continued his Lower 
to this year, though it was begun in 1714 (44). The 
character of Sir Anthony Crabtree, of Goatham in 
Herefordſhire, in No. 14. was deſigned 
Oxford (45). About the years 1715 and 1716 he wrote 
the paper called The Town Talk, and modes intituled 
The Tea-Table, and ſome of the Paſquins. Alſo in 1716 
he publiſhed the ſecond volume of the Engliſhman. 
In the preface of which he obſerves, * that to infinuate 
that there are evil purpoſes in the miniſters of any 
country is in itſelf a ſeditious and unwarrantable prac- 
tice ; but that the apparent tendency of the proceed- 
ings in the late times, juſtified the diſreſpect with 
which the officers of the ſtate were then treated in the 
* former volume of the Engliſhman. That volume 
* alarmed mankind of their purpoſes, and of the 
methods they had taken to accompliſh them. It is 
* incumbent upon one who had treated them fo frankly 
* when they were only ſuſpected, to make what 
he ſeemed to accuſe them of, now their actions are 
brought to light.” In anſwer to this it was maintained, 
on the other hand, that the late miniſtry had never enter- 
tained any ſuch evil purpoſes as they are here charged 
with, which is evident from the entrance of the 
Queen's ſucceſſor into the of the throne; aud 
that the practices and defigns to diſturb him in that 
poſſeſſion afterwards, were entirely owing to the violent 
ings of his miniſters againſt their immediate 
redeceſſors in the adminiſtration. - In reality, the vio- 
6 „„ 
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yet he. received from ſeveral of 
Es of reſpect (), inſomuch that he 
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Nobility, and Gentry, the maſt- 


an to turn his thou 


uent 


3 converſations with ſome of the Preſbyterian Miniſters [X], concerning the reſtoration of . 
| Epiſcopacy, the ancient church government of that nation; and often lamented this divi- 
ſion in the eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, which ſtill ſerves to maintain a kind of alienation 


between the 
gined that 


nion would promote it, 


ople. Sir Richard wiſhed well to the iatereſts of Religion, and as he ima- 
he had ſome thoughts of — | 

bers Lives thats as Was likely, proved abortive (4). In 1718 he buried his ſecond wife, who had, 
brought him a handſome fortune, and a good eſtate in Wales [7] ; but neither that, nor 

the ample additions lately made to his income, were ſufficient to anſwer his demands. The 


g it at Court; but 


thoughtleſs vivacity of his ſpirit, often reduced him to little ſhifts of wit for its ſupport [Z]; 
and the Project of the Fiſh-pool this year, owed its birth chiefly to the Projector's neceſſi- 
ties [AA]. The following year he oppoſed the remarkable Peerage bill in the Houſe of 


enough to be lamented miſchief of party-rage. And 
we ſhall ſee our Author himſelf preſently groaning 
under a perſecution from the fame cauſe in ſome of his 
now applauded miniftry. 

[X] He talked with ſeveral of the Scotch ** 
Among theſe was oue Hart, with whom Sir Richar 
commenced a friendſhip, and afterwards honoured him 
with his correſpondence. This Hast he uſed to ſtile 
the Hangman of the Goſpel ; for though he was a fa- 
cetious good-natured man, yet he had fallen into a pe- 
culiar way of preaching whar he called The Terrors of 
the Law, and denounced Anathemas from the Pulpit 
without reſerve. Our Knight alfo, during his tay in Scot- 
land, indulged his genius in ſearching into the humours 
of low life. In which view, he prepared a ſplendid feaft 
at Edinburgh, and ordered his ſervants to pick up all 
the and people they could find in the 
ſtreets for his Gueſts. The Servants obeyed, and Sir 
Richard ſoon faw himſelf at the head of forty or fifty 
beggars, together with ſome decayed Tradeſmen. 
(46) Cibber's After dinner he plied them with punch and wine ; and 
Tres of the When the frolick was ended, he declared, that beſides 
Pon, Vol, IV. the pleaſure of filling ſo many empty bellies, he had 
p 118, learned humour enough to make a Comedy (46). 

| (7'] He buried bis ficond Wife.) She died on the 26th 
of December this year, at the age of forty years, and 
was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. Sir Richard had 
teſtified his t eſteem for her in the Dedication to her, 
in hee Vo- prefixed to the third Volume of The Laay's Library while 
lumes, $v0. ſhe was living (47), and after her death he laments his 
(48) latheThex- loſs of her as the beſt Woman that ever man had, in- 


(47) Publiſhed 
in 1714 by him 


tre, No. XII. timating that ſhe frequently lamented and pined at his 
Teeſday, Feb, g, negle& of himſelf (48). The account of her birth and 
imo. family is given at the cloſe of this Memoir. 


[Z] He was often reduced to little witty 2 
many inſtances of Sir Richard's good nature, his kind- 
neſs to the unfortunate Mr Savage, natural ſon to Earl 
Rivers, was none of the leaſt. He declared in this 
Gentleman's favour with all the ardor and benevolence 
which conſtituted his character, promoted his intereſt 
with the utmoſt zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded 
his merit, took all opportunities of recommending him, 
and aſſerted that the inhumanity of his mother had 


ou him a right to call every good man his Father. 
e propoſed to eſtabliſh him in fome ſettled ſcheme of 
life, and to have contracted ſome kind of alliance with 
him by marrying him to a natural daughter, on whom 
he intended to beftow a thouſand 3 But though 
he was always laviſh of his future bounties, he con- 
ducted his affairs in ſuch a manner, that he was very 
ſeldom able to keep his promiſes, or execute his own 
intentions. However, he gave Savage a certain al- 
lowance till the faid marriage ſhould be conſummat- 
ed (49). During this ſtate of things, he once defired 
Savage in 1718, with an air of the utmoſt importance, 
to come very early to his houfe the next morning, 
which Savage did, and found the chariot at the door, 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out. 
What was intended, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing to 
enquire, but- immediately feated himſelf with Sir Ri- 
chard in the chariot. e Coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoſt expedition to 
Hyde-Park Corner, where they ſtopped at a petty Ta- 
vern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then 
informed him, that he intended to publiſh a pamphlet, 
and that he had defire>him- to come thither that he 


(#9) PlinDeater 
} Aaron Hill 
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Commons, 


might write for him. They ſoon ſat down to the work; 
Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner 
that had been ordered was ſet upon table. Savage 
was ſurprized at the meanneſs of the entertaiumevt, 
and after ſome heſitation, ventured to aſk for wine, 
which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, ordered to 
be brought. They then finithed their dinner, and pro- 
ceeded on their pamphlet, which they concluded in 
the afternoon. Sayage then imagined his taſk was 
over, and expected that Sir Richard would call for 
the reckoning ; but he was deceived, for Sir Richard 
told him, that he was without money, and that the 
pamphlet muſt be ſold before the dinner was paid for. 
Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their. 
new production to ſale for two guineas, which, with 
ſome difficulty, he obtained. Sir Richard then re- 
turned home, having retired that day only to avoid 
his Creditors, and compoſed the pamphlet only to diſ- 
charge his reckoning. This was ted by Savage 
himſelf, who alſo told another equally uncommon ſhift 
as follows : Sir Richard having one day invited to his 
houſe a great number of * of che firſt quality, 
they were ſurprized at the number of Liveries that ſur - 
rounded the table ; and after dinner, when wine and 
mirth had. ſet them free from the obſervation of rigid 
ceremony, one of them enquired of Sir Richard how 
ſuch an expenſive train of domeſtics could be conſiſtent 
with his fortune? Sir Richard frankly confeſſed, that 
they were fellows of whom he would very willingly be 
rid, And being then aſked, why he did not diſcharge 
them, he declared, that they were Bailiffs, who had 
introduced themſelves with an execution, and whom, 
ſince he could not ſend them away, he had thought it 
convenient to embelliſh with Liveries, that they might 
do him credit, whilſt they ſtaid. His frien 


s were 
diverted with the expedient, and by ; Paying the debt, 
diſcharged the Attendance ; having obliged Sir Richard 
to promiſe, that they ſhould never him in 


graced with a retinue of the ſame kind. It will be 
proper to inform the Reader, before we diſmiſs this re- 
mark, the ſubſtance of which was furniſhed by Mr 
Savage, that his marriage beforementioned with, a 
natural daughter of Sir Richard, gever tcok ; 
for during the delay occafioned by waiting till our 
Knight could raiſe 4. promiſed Fortune, he was in- 
formed, that Savage bad ridiculed him, at which he 
was ſo much exaſperated, that be withdrew the allow- 
ance that he had paid him, and never afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his houſe (50). k. 

[AA] The Fi pool.] Sir Richard had a patent for 
this invention (51). By which it appears, that this 
veſſel was intended LA, ry fiſh wa. and yan ut 
waſting, to any part ingdom. The project was 
E ng enough in the theory, and he accordingly 

uilt himſelf up with great hopes of ſuch ſucceſs as 

ſome 


would make a ze fortune. He even comforted 
himſelf with the proſpe& of making up the loſs of his 


patent for the playhouſe by the p of it. I fhall 
* not whine longer, ſays be, in the condufion of The 
* Theatre (+), about the hardſhips I have ſuffered, but 
* advertiſe my friends and others, that, fince a late judg- 


ment in my fayour concerning A certain in- 
Ir but that men will ſupport 
erer: they may divide ten per 


© cent. x tins © year, a. - — ef a much 
greater i any man living has merit 
* to deſerve. Bat, ie 


— 


(co) Life of 
Richard Savage, 
p. 13—=16. 


(51) Ir was 
dated June 20, 
1718, 


+) In Number 
III. which 
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thoſe Papers, 
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_ the ſcheme for, after he 
_—— ing and build- 
ing his veſſel patent, it 
peared upon be project. His inten- 
tion was to alive from the coaſt of Ireland, 
where that to London, where it was 
very ſcarce (52). ſapplied by 
this contrivance wi of water in 
crofling the ſea, yet, not brooking the confinement, 
battered themſelves to pieces againſt the ſides of the 

to 


(53) This was 
written in 1755» 


-N IE mark 
little money. The great cheapneſs of this 
at preſent in London, where it is fold for a ſhilling a 
pound, is owing to the extraordi plenty of it cau 
in the Trent and Severn, eſpecially this laſt ſeaſon, 
whence it is brought to London in the Cirenceiter and 
Glouceſter ſtage-coaches (5j 3). 

[BB] He oppoſed the Peerage Bill.] Upon this occaſion 
he wrote the following letter to the Earl of Oxford. 


My Lord, 

© I am very glad of the occafion wherein I have the 
0 fortune to think the ſame way with your Lord- 
ſhip, becauſe I have very long ſuffered a great deal 
of pain in reflecting upon a certain virulence with 
* which my zeal has heretofore tranſported me to treat 
your Lordſhip's perſon and character. I do to 
« you, excepting in the firſt ſmart of my diſgrace and 
* expulſion out of the Houſe of Commons, I never writ 
any thing that ought to diſpleaſe you but with a re- 
* luftant heart, and in oppokition to much good-will 
and eſteem for your many and uncommon talents. 
And I take the liberty to ſay thus publicly to yourſelf, 
* what I have often ſaid to others on the ſubject of my 
* behaviour to you ; I never had any other reaſon to 
* leſſen my Lord of Oxford than that which Brutus had 
to ftab Cæſar, the love of my country. Your Lord- 
© ſhip will, I hope, believe, there cannot be a more 
« yolun 8 i N made to a man, 
than that I e to you, in begging your pardon 
thus publicly for every thing I have > Va or written 
to your diſadvanta foreign to the 1 
and cauſe which I was then labouring to ſupport. 
* You will pleaſe to believe, that I could not be fo 
© inſenſible as not to be touched with the generoſity 
of part of your conduct towards me, or have omitted 
* to acknowledge it accordingly, if I had not thought 
that your very virtue was dangerous; and that it was 
* (as the world then ſtood) abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
« preciate ſo adventurous a genius, ſurrounded with fo 
much power as your Lordſhip then had. I tranſ- 


| © grefled, my Lord, againſt you, when you could make 


| © paſſed through the dan 


twelve peers in a day; I aſk your pardon, when 
are a private nobleman ; and, as I told you when 
I ref the Stamp-office, I wiſhed you all proſperity 
* co t with the public good ; ſo now I congratulate 
« you upon the pleaſure you muſt needs have in looking 
8 back upon the true fortitude, with which you have 
gers ariſing from the rage 
of the people, and the envy of the reſt of the wor 

If to have rightly judged of mens paſſions and pre- 
* judices, vices virtues, intereſts and inclinations, 
and to have waited with ſkill and for proper 
* ſeaſons and incidents to make uſe of them for a man's 
* ſafety and honour, can adminifter pleaſure to a man 
of ſenſe and ſpirit, your Lordſhip has abundant cauſe 
aof ſatisfaftion. In confidence you will of 
my ſorrow and repentance for the unprovoked liberties 
I have taken in my former writings, I make you my 


* patron in this t diſcourſe on the ſt occaſion 
© that has ever ha in Englan 
ſhip will ſee I write in ; and the neceſſity of 


forward to be time enough to be of any uſe, wi — 
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that terror by running throug 
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ſo great a loſs [CC]. 

Sir Richard is alſo ſaid to be the author of a paper, (54) ta vd 
written in tion to the ſame bill, called The Pl. f. 35. m 
beian, which was anſwered by Mr Addiſon in The Ol (* 1: 
Whig. Concerning which, we refer to this laſt e 
man's article (540, with this remark, that the i b. G75. E 
is aſcribed by Oldmixon (55) to William Benſon, 735. Fol. 
Eſq; late one of the Auditors of the Impreſt, the great (5*) See tha 
venerator of Milton. (56). | 54 


Vol. V. 


[CC] He did all be cl to prevent fach @ 1, Ge] Fase, 


ur Aathor's pen, in every exigence, was an en 
which, like Flavia" fan, 4 always ready at hand to 
ſerve the various purpoſes of the Engineer, and which, 
in the 14 caſe like that too, in raifing a flame in 
every breaſt, gave ſuch a proper degree of cool- 
neſs, as was neceſſary for preſerving that gaiety of ſpirit, 
by which he bad conſtantly red the attention of 
the public. He opened his Liga in a Paper called 
The Theatre, with a diſplay of the uſefulneſs of the 
Stage, and the merit of Actors in general. But 
he proceeded on this general plan only a few 
weeks, when the firſt ſtep was taken to his go- 
vernment, by ſuſpending Mr Colley Cibber, a princi- 
pal Actor, and a Fellow-manager with him by the li- 
cence; he entered particularly into the defence of his 
character and merit. But this was cut very ſhort by the 
ſucceeding direct meaſures that were taken to diſplace 
him Governor. A icular Account of which was 
immediately publiſhed, in a Letter from himſelf under 
his real name, to himſelf under the feigned name of 
Sir John Edgar, which he had aſſumed m this Paper, 
as follows, 


Sir, 

* Your laſt Paper having deſcended to the caſe of 
c Ar men, who are concerned in the Theatre, 
I hope you will allow me the advantage of being 
© repreſented to the Town by your means, and of con- 
6 yeying my thoughts to a Noble Perſon, who has 
* forbid me, without any fault of mine, ever to ap- 
a him either by ſpeech or writing, as long as we 
live; but you will underſtand me better by reading, 
what I know not how to convey to him, unleſs you 
« will pleaſe to print it. 


My moſt honoured Lord and Patron, 
If your Grace believes that it is as to undo 
* as to make a man, I am the unhappy inſtrument in 
* both kinds; and, if it is a gratification to you, I have 
* ſome conſolation in the wretched diſtinction of bein 
the only man the Duke of Newcaſtle (“) ever injured. 


ine text, 


p. 311). 


(% The Eal 


My high obligations to you temper my ſpirit; and, Cave 
* after ſome tumult of ſoul, and agony of the worſt — * 


8 — in it, I behold you in the pleaſing light you 
have heretofore appeared to me. you allow- 
* ance for the — of youth and proſperity, 
and my benefactor covers my oppreſſor; as this laſt 


© all the world, for all the 
* caſe, as obſcure as I am, for I have ceaſed to be ſo, 
* fince I have been diſtinguiſhed by your Grace's diſ- 
« pleaſure. The patent which 1 have from his Majeſty 
makes me the ſole governor of a company of come- 


dn Fi ht have had it to myſelf 
122 ience and ſeruple of aſking for my 
© heirs, an office that required a very turn 
and capacity to execute. It is not, my Lord, very 
when he 
I received 


making every office and au 
m——_— your Grace was induced to ſend for me, 
and the other Sharers, and in an abſolute manner 


offered 


of Newcaflle 
Auguft jo 2 
Peerage 

land, as before. 


wit 
(0 Ba 


Chron. 
under that Jeu 


: 


N 


Adverfary, he had reconrſe- to the 


* 


i demanded a reſignation of 
umed as abſolutely to refuſe ; 
made 'in writing, and petitioned the 
in the Grant, which he had 
: this m reſted thus for many months, 
next moleſtation we received, was by an 
gned by your Grace, to diſmiſs Mr Cibber. 
s obeyed, but I preſumed to write to your 
inſt it, and expreſſed my forrow, that you 
me no better ocaaſion of ſhewing my duty 
— Oppreſſion from 2 this freedom 
produced a meſſage by your Kinſman and Secretary, 
« whom I treated with as much deference und reſpect, 
« as any man living could do the Duke of Newcaſtle 
coming from the King. This meſſage was in your 
« Grace's name, to forbid me ever to write, ſpeak, or 
« viſit you more. The Gentleman, I dare fay, has 
told you, and will tell you, that I anſwered him al- 
« moſt in theſe very words: 


” 


7 
1 


7 


2 
8 


8 
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« Sir, I beg of you to take notice of my Manner, 
my Voice, and my Geſture, when I anſwer to this 
« ſevere Meſſage; and let the Duke of Newcaſtle know, 
« that with the moſt profound ſubmiſſion and humility 
« I received it, and proteſted to you, that I could have 
no me from any Family, except the Royal one, 
that could give me half this mortification. If I have 
« not fallen into phraſes, that ſpeak me truly ſorrowful 
and humble, uſe any you yourſelf can think of, which 
« are more ſo, and you will then beſt expreſs my mean- 
ing. At the ſame time you may very truly ſay, that 
« if any other man were Chamberlain, and ſhould ſend 


me ſuch a „ my reply ſhould be as haughty 
6 2 


He left me with a farther declaration, that my 
«© Patent ſhould be proſecuted according to Law. I 
© reſted as well ſatisfied as one who had loſt ſo powerful 
a friend could, from a ſecurity in a ſtill greater Power, 
© that of the Laws of the Land; but I was ſoon after 
© awakened out of this flumber, which was far from 
© being an eaſy one, by hearing that your Grace had 
* ſent for Mr Booth, and threatened a figned Manual, 
© which muſt neceſſarily diſable me, as to my defence, 
© before you would proceed againft me according to 
Law. I did your Grace the j uſtice to think it im- 
0 1 for you to be prevailed upon to do that. 
I aſſure your Grace, the great name on the Top of 
the Paper, did not give me more Terror, than the 
name at the bottom did Sorrow. The Miniſter who 
© ſubſcribes, is anſwerable for what the King writes. 
Our Laws make our Prince Author of nothing but 
* favour to his ſubjets. My Patent cannot be hurt, 
except it can be proved, it was obtained per decep- 
© tionem, as according to my duty, I am to believe 
© this Order, for it „by an artificial method in its 
effect, deſtroy by his ſigned Manual, what is ted 
© by his Great Seal, which had been impolible to 
have been brought about, had the matter been fairly 
© repreſented. All I could do, was to repreſent it by 
Petition, which I delivered in your Grace's' preſence 
on Friday Night, the Prayer of which was: Votre 
© Suppliant donc prie tris humblement witre Majefts, qu'il 
* ne recoive aucune Moleftation, que par la Loye en juſte 
* forme de Proces; Your Petitioner therefore moſt hum- 
* bly prays, he may not be any way moleſted but by 
due courſe of Law. I Know not what Accident 
it happened, that my Petition was never read, but 
the next news I heard was the Order of Revocation. 
© But I muſt take the liberty to ſay, that his Majefty 
* muſt t the Ruffians, mentioned in the lat Pro- 
* clamation, which is denied unhappy me, a Trial by 
* due courſe of Law. The Revocation came on the 
s 4 Grace was ſo as not to break 
© the Sab upon me ; but the ſufficient evil of this 
* day, being Monday, is an Order of Silence. Your 
Grace will pleaſe to read them both over again, which 
are to this effect: "4 

* Whereas by our Royal Licence, bearing date the 
* 18th day of , 1714, We did give and t 
* unto Richard Steele Eſq; now Sir Richard Steck Kat. 
Mr Robert Wilks, Mr Colley Cibber, Mr Thomas 
4 er, and Mr 2 Beorh, full power, licence, 
* and authority,” to form, Colttitute, and eſtablif a 
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method of applying to the public, in 
TITS 


his 


Company of Comedians. And having received In- 
* formation of great miſbehaviours committed by our 
Company of Comedians now acting at the Theatre in 
* Drury-Lane: Therefore for reforming the Come- 
« dans, and for eſtabliſhing the juſt and ancient Autho- 
«- rity of the Officers of our Houſhold, and more eſ- 
« pecially of our Chamberlain, We have thought fit 
to revoke the abovementioned Licence. And we do 
further (as much as in us lies, and as by Law we may) 
© revoke and make void. all other Licences, Powers, 
* and Authorities whatſoever, and at any time hereto- 
fore given by us to the ſaid Sir Richard Steele, Robert 
* Wilks, Colley Cibber, Thomas Dogger, and Barton Booth, 
or to any of them ſeverally. In purſuance of this 
« your Grace proceeds thus: 

* Whereas his Majeſty has thought fit, by his Letters 
* of Revocation, bearing date the 23d day of January, 
© 1719, # wg divers weighty reaſons therein contained) 
© to rev his Royal Li For the effeQtual pre- 
vention of any future miſbehaviour, in obedience to 
* his Majeſty's commands, I do, by virtue of my Office 
of Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, hereby 
* diſcharge you the ſaid Managers and Comedians at 
© the ſaid Theatre in Drury-Lane in Covent Garden, 
from further acting. Given under my hand and ſeal 
* this 25th day of January, 1719. 

To the managing the Company of 
Comedians, at che Theatre in — in 
Covent- Garden, and to all the Comedians and 
Actors there. ̃ 


© 'Tis obſervable, that though his Majeſty took 
« great care to expreſs himſelf according to his gra- 
© cious inclination, with much reſerve and care that 
* nothing but the Law ſhould hurt his r ſubject, in 
* the words as much as in us lies, and as by Law we may, 
your Grace has been prevailed _ to "dei 
defective hardſhip. I not ſay more, or make 
* ftronger obſervations upon what you have figued ; 
for my Love to you, will not let me call this an act of 
« yours, as my duty to my Prince will not let me call 
it an act of his: I wiſh your Grace had been as care- 
* ful as he in leaving me to the Law. But if you will 
allow me to aſk you one fayour, before you have quite 
broke my heart and ſpirit; give me but the name of 
« your Adviſer, that is to ſay, your Lawyer on this 
* occaſion, and you fhall ſee, that it is not for want of 
* kill in life, that I am fubjected to all the pains and 
*- puniſhments, to which thoſe wicked ones are expoſed, 
* who are deſcribed by the monoſyllable, Poor. "When 
I know who has made your Grace thus injure the beſt 
* Maſter and beſt Servant that ever man had, I will 
teach him the difference between Law and Juſtice : 
* he ſhall ſoon underſtand, that he who adviſes how to 
eſcape the Law, and do Injuſtice to his Fellow-ſabje&, 
is an Agent of Hell; ſuch a man for a larger fee, 
would lend a Dark-lanthorn to a Murderer, which 
would be but the ſame iniquity practiſed in a higher 
degree, that would be more cruel, but not more 
* unjuſt, When I am fure who he is, I ſhall with 
« juſtice uſe him, as he does with injuſtice uſe me: I 
* ſhall ſo far imitate him as to be within the Law, 
* when I am endeavouring to ſtarve him ; I hope he is 
* Poor, by ſelling Poyſon to himſelf food (58). 
But I fear I grow — 4 ind the reſpect that 
is due to your Grace's preſence, and proteſt to you, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, that rather than never to 
be well with you more, were myſelf and family only 
* concerned in it, I would this moment reſign my Pa- 
tent, for any employment of leſs profit, that you would 
«* procure me: but my _— to your Grace will 
* not diſcharge thoſe, which I am under to the reſt of 
the world. I would not hurt any man now in India, 
for the favour of the greateſt man in Zxgland, or give 
up a Door-keeper of the Play-houſe to make myſelf: 
* therefore your Grace I hope will forgive me, that to 


* gratify you, I do not to diſtreſs and poverty, 
above ſixty families, who all live comfortably, many 


of them plentifully, under my preſent Juriſdiction. and 


When I refign them, they may be governed by your 
* Grace's Grit in your office, now have 88 
your Predeceſſor, according to humour and caprice, 
2 298 and my 
* own, I gations untary neglect im- 
puted to me or them; or undue demaſids made upon 
* * the 


* 


* > 7 


3833 


* 


(58) This La 
was Sir Thomas 
Pengelly, ſome 
time Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer 
Court, whoſe 
name he diſſects 
thus: Pen is the 
Welſh word for 
Head, Guelt the 
Dutch word for 
Money, which 
with the Engliſh 
word Ly, expreſs 
one, who turns 
his head to lye 
for money, The 
Theatre, No, IX 
XI. 
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that his complaints would reach the Ear of his Sovereign, though 


In this ſpirit he formed the 
January, 1719-20. 


other misfortunes, drew after it a train of more. 
he had aſſumed the feigned name of Sir Jobn 
the noted Critic, in a 


very abuſive 


Governors, in two Letters to Sir 
reply in The Theatre 


the ſubject by me or them; and ſhall always with 


The Thea- 
2 VIII. 


(60) State of the 
Caſe, &c. p. 30. 


(61) Salmon's 
Chron. Hift. 
under that year. 


(5a) Ibid. under 
the year 1721. 


« ſafety to my honour, and duty to the reſt of the 
« world, and no other reſerve, be, 


« My Lord, 
* Your Grace's moſt obliged, | 
Moſt devoted and obedient humble Servant, 


© Villars-Street, 
* York-Buildings, © Richard Steele (59).” 

* Jan 23, 1719-20. 

But this application proving ineffectual, he publiſhed 
ſoon after The State of the Caſe between the Lord Cham- 
berlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, and the Governor of the 
Royal Company of Comedians. With the opinions of Pem- 
berton, Northy and Parker concerning the Theatre. In 
this pamphlet he ſtates the account of his loſs by this 
proceeding, as follows : 


2 * & 

Six hundred pounds a year for life, mo- Ta 
derately valued, amounts to oe n 
Three years after my life 1800: 0: o 
My ſhare in the ſcenes, ſtock, &. — 1000:0:0 


The profit of afting my own plays al- Ns 


Total C 9800:0:0 


He then declares he never did one act to provoke this 
attempt, nor, ſays he, does the Chamberlain pretend tq 
aſſign any direct reaſon of forfeiture, but openly and 
wittingly declares he will ruin Steele; which, in a 
man in his circumſtances 1 one in mine, is as 
great as the humour of Malagene, in the Comedy, 
who valued himſelf upon his activity in tripping up 
Cripples. All this is done againſt a man to * 
« Whig, Tory, Roman Catholic, Diſſenter, Native, 
Foreigner, owe zeal and good-will for good offices 
© endeavoured towards every one of them in their Civil 


Rights, and their kind wiſhes for him are but a juſt 


return. But what ought to weigh moſt with his 
* Lordſhip the — is my zeal for his Ma- 
* ſter; of which I ſhall at preſent ſay no more than 
that his Lordſhip and many others may perhaps have 
done more for the Houſe of Hanover, than I have; 
bat I am the only man in his Majeſty's Dominions, 
* who did all he could (60).? 

It is obſervable, that our Author's friend, Mr Wal- 
pole, was at this time in disfavour at Court, having re- 
ſigned his Poſt of Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury on 
the 10th of April, 1717 (61), and was not replaced till 
April 2, 1721, preſently after which, viz. on the 18th 
of May following, Sir Richard was alſo reſtored to his 
Office of Comptroller of the Theatre (62). 

[DD] He made à proper reply in the Theatre.) The 
impotence of the critic's a was a ſubject jultly pro- 
vocative of mirth, a provocative which was very ſeaſon- 
able to our Author, then groaning under ſuch a perſe- 
cution from the hand of real power, as had almoſt ſunk 
his native gaiety : but here he ap ectly re- 
ſtored. The er, ſays he of himſelf in the cha- 
© rater ” 3 ar, has this _ in his firſt 
6 : Your peruke and countenance — 
6 This treatment of a viſa fs well known is an im- 
* pudence that tranſcends all example; and I have 
ordered new editions of his face after Kneller, Thorn 
hill, and Richardſon, to diſabuſe mankind in this 
6 cular, He is painted by the firſt reſolute, by the 
«* ſecond thoughtful, and by the third indolent. Sir God- 
* frey bewailed that Caraccio was not living when he 
« ſat to him; und, when he took pencil in hand, re- 


* 


In the mean time, the misfortune of being 


pamphlet, entituled The Charatter and 
Jobn Edgar, called by himſelf Sole —_— 8 the Stage in Drury-Lane ; and bis Three 
Tobn Eagar. 
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2d of 
out of favour at Court, like 


During the courſe of this Paper, in which 
Edgar, he was by Mr Jobs Dennis, 
of Sir 


To this infult, our Author made a —_ 


gp While he was ſtruggling with all his might to fave himſelf 
from ruin, he found time to turn the ſame 


South-ſea Scheme [EE], which had nearly brought 


„ his Pen, againſt the miſchievous 
nation to ruin in 1720. And the next 


year 
6 —— js ſentence out of Mr Steel's epiſtle to the 
* Bayliff of Stockbridge: He is gone but a little way in 
* the courſe virtue, who cannot bear reproach for ber 
ale. You may obſerve a roughneſs in the portraiture 
from the rigor of that thought, which has occaſioned 
* that moſt ladies chuſe Mr Richardſon's work rather 
than Sir Godfrey's (63). In the ſame perfectly 
humour he publiſhed afterwards the following — 
tiſement. An eminent Turky-merchant and an ingenious 
Foreigner do hereby give notice, that if any | ay will d 
cover the libeller or libellers, who has and falſly and 
maliciouſly 1 in their writings, that Sir R 
S—le is ugly, fo as he or they may be proſecuted by lanv, 


ſhall have all fitting encouragement; ; the ſaid gentlemen 


having loft con le matches by reaſon of the fimilituce 
of their — Jaid injured Knight Ed 85 
[EE] He employed his pen againſt he 7 7 Scheme.) 
Upon this ſubject he wrote The Criſi of roperty ; an 
argument proving, that the annuities for ninety- nine years, 
as ſuch, are not in the condition of other ſubjectt of Great- 
Britain; but, by compact with the legiſlature, are exempt 


from any direction relating to the ſaid eftates; which was 


ſoon followed by 4 Nation a Family; being the Sequel 
of the Criſis of Property; or a Plan for the Improvement 
of the South-ſea propojal;; both publiſhed in Feb. 1720. 
He entered alſo into this ſubject in The Theatre for Tueſ- 
day February 16, the ſame year, where having, in 
defence of his ſtruggle to preſerve his patent according 
to the firſt plan of this paper, deſcanted upon the ne- 
ceſſity of guarding againſt poverty by all warrantable 
means, by diſplaying the many calamities that were its 
attendants, he paſſes, by way of no very unnatural 
tranſition, to the unjuſtifiable means of doing it by the 
South-ſea ſcheme. I his is the ſubject of a feigned viſit 
from himſelf, Sir John Edgar, to the injured Knight, 
Sir Richard Steele. In the conclufion of which, Sir 
John Edgar, fays he, turned off the diſcourſe, by z{k- 
ing what thoſe papers were upon the table, which 

he told me, with a very grave face, were a calcu- 


lation he had made of the difference between a ſcheme 


4 
of his for paying the debts of the nation, which he is 
« printing in all haſte, and fays will be for the — 
* of the whole kingdom, and is built upon what 
calls his firſt rule of politics, to wit, 4 Nation a 
Family. I told him, ſays Sir John Edgar with ex- 
* quifite humour, people would expect great things 
of him indeed upon that foundation, 
* a reputation for economy. He pertly anſwered, 
I would provide for my family as it belopgs to the 
nation, and not for the nation as if it — to my 
family. Let others ſerve the nation by taking care 
only of themſelves, I will ſerve it with contempt of 
any thing for myſelf, but what I will enjoy in com- 
mon ws others. I ſuppoſe we ſhall ſee this, and 
a great deal more, too -faſhioned even for me, 
in print within a few hours. I left him very much 
out of humour with him; and, . in ridicule of his pay- 
ing the public debts, before he had recovered his eftate 
to pay his own, I placed the extemporary diſtich at the 
head of this preſent writing. This is | 
To make his publick ſpirit better known, 
He to the public debts poſtpones his own. 
Conſeſs and avoid ———— 
« Culprit Civil (65). 
As the South-ſea ſcheme was not obtained without a 
proper conſideration given to the miniſtry, our Author's 
engine was apparently directed againſt it by the 2 
of oppoſing the miniſtry which then oppreſſed him. 
pamphlet — 
The Crifis of Honefty, 
perty; in a Letter be 
He took no notice in print * — 
an 


The Criſi: of Property was attacked in a 
the ſame year under the title 9 


Wars to the iii 


d Steele. 
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(63) The The. 


tre, No. X 


U Memoirs c 
Sir Richard 
Fteele, as def 


(64) The The 
tre, No. XVIl. (s) So Sir Ri. 
chard called þ 
great room the 


(66) Which r 
Dec, $th, and 
the rath, thi 


6 5) The The 
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Dec, th, and on 
the 14th, the 
Commons order- 
ul, that the Di- 
rftors of the 


daughter Elizabeth, being the only one then living (“), was married young, in the end 
of May 1731, to the honourable John Trevor, then one of the Welſh Judges, and now 
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year he was reſtored to his office and authority in the Play-houſe in Drury-Lane (r). Of 
this it was not long before he made an additional ad by bringing his celebrated 
Comedy, called The Conſcious Lovers, upon that Stage, where it was acted with prodigious 
ſucceſs in 1722. that the receipt there muſt have been very conſiderable, befides the 
profits accruing by the Sale of the Copy, and a Purſe of five hundred 
by the King (s), to whom he dedicated it. Yet notwithſtanding theſe ample recruits, about 
the year following, being reduced to the utmoſt extremity, he ſold his ſhare in the Play- 
houſe, and ſoon after commenced a Law-fuit with the Managers, which in 1726 was deter- 
mined to his diſadvantage [FF]. Having now again, for the laſt time, brought his for- 
tune, by the moſt heedleſs profuſion, into a deſperate condition, he was rendered altogether 
incapable of retrieving the loſs, by Being ſeized with a paralytic diſorder, which greatly 
impaired his underſtanding. In theſe unhappy circumſtances, he retired to his 2 at 
Languanor near Caermarthen in Wales; where he paid the laſt debt to nature on the 21ſt of 
September, 1729, and was privately interred, according to his own deſire, in the Church 
of Caermarthen. Among his papers were found, the MSS. of two plays; one called The 
Gentleman, founded upon The Eunuch of Terence; and the other intituled The School of 
Action; both nearly finiſhed. 

Sir Richard's firſt Wife was a Gentlewoman of Barhbadoes, with whom he had a valuable 
Plantation there, on the death of her brother, who was taken by the French, at ſea, as he 
was coming to England, and died in France. After the death of this wife, without Iſſue, 
he married Mary the daughter of Jonathan Scurlock of Languanor in Caermarthenſhire, 
Eſq; by whom he had three children, a fon named Eugene, and two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Mary (t). His ſon was ſome years under the care of Mr Solomon Lowe, 
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4 .. of Blythe-Houſe in Hammerſmith, who gave him the character of a ſprightly lad, of 


fine parts; but not long after he was taken home to his Father's houſe in York-Buildings, 
being indulged (as his ”- lay that way) in acting plays in the Cenſcrium (u), his 
conſtitution was broke by frequent heats and colds, and the child loſt (w). His 


Baron Trevor of Bromham, who hath Iſſue by her one daughter, named Diana (x). As 
Sir Richard was beloved when living, his loſs was ſincerely regretted at his death. He 
was a man of undiſſembled, and extenſive benevolence ; a friend to the friendleſs, and, as 
far as his circumſtances would permit, the Father of every Orphan. His works are chaſt 
and manly ; he himſelf admired Virtue, and he drew her as lovely as ſhe is. He celebrates 


a generous action, with a warmth that is only peculiar to a good heart. He was a ſtranger 
to the moſt diſtant 


pounds given to him 


_ © write 


a 
reputation, and ſo 4 from arrogatin; 


pearance of Envy or Malevolence, 


never jealous of any man's growin 


any praiſe to himſelf from his conjunction with Mr 


Addiſon, that he was the firſt who deſired him to diſtinguiſh his Papers in the Spectator ; 
and after the death of that Friend, was a faithful Guardian of his Fame, notwithſtanding an 
aſperſion which Mr-Tickel was ſo unjuſt to throw upon him [GG]: Sir Richard's greateſt 


antagoniſt, being prevented probably by the ſudden 
cataſtrophe of the project, the iniquity of which became 
a parliamentary enquiry before the end of the year (00). 
Upon the whole, it was very lucky for Sir Richard's 
character, that he was thrown into the oppoſition both 
againſt the Peerage bill and the South-ſea ſcheme. 

he reputation he gained thereby as a patriot may be 
deemed a ſufficient ballance for whatever loſs he ſuſtained 
as a patentee. 

[FF] The ſuit ended to his diſadvantage.) Mr Cibber 
is here again our authority, who begins his account thus. 


In all the tranſactions of life there cannot be a more 


than a diſpute in law with a man 
long lived in an agreeable amity. 
But when Sir Richard, proceeds he, to get himſelf 
out of difficulties, was obliged to throw his affairs 
into the hands of lawyers and truſtees, upon that 
conſideration the friend and the gentleman had no 
more to do in the matter. Thus, whilſt Sir Richard 
no longer ated from himſelf, it can be no wonder 
if a law was found in our conduct for the law to make 
work with. About three years before the law-ſuit 
commenced, upon Sir Richard's total abſenting him- 
(elf from all care and management of the ſiage, which 
by our articles he was equally and jointly with us 
obliged to attend, we let him know that we could not 
go on at that rate; but that, if he expected to make 
the buſineſs a ſinecure, we muſt be paid for our extra- 
ordinary care of it: we therefdre intended to charge 
for it a ſalary of 11. 13s. 4d. every acting day tor 
our — 4-992" Vo which in his compoſed man- 
ner he anſwered, that to be ſure we knew what was 
fitteſt to be done better than he did; that he had 


« painful — 


« with whom we h 
4 
s 


no reaſon to doubt of our doing him juſtice; and he 
never once objected to, or — of, this for near 
* three years together. But, though, no man alive can 

tter N yet — * no man is more 


above che ery oſ practiſing it. Ne was often in 


* = 


always taken a delight in making us eaſy, and had 


Error 


* want of money; and, while we were in friendſhip with 
him, we aſſiſted his occaſions : but this compliance had 
* ſo unfortunate an effect, that it only heightened his im- 
« portunity of borrowing more; and the more we lent, 
* the leſs he minded us, or ſhewed any concern for our 
welfare. Upon this we ſtopt our hands at once, and 
C — refuſed to advance another ſhilling, till, 
by the ballance of our accounts, it became due to him. 
* This treatment, though we hope not in the leaſt un- 
« juſtifiable, we have reaſon to believe ſo ruffled his 
* temper, that he at once was as ſhort with us as we had 
been with him; for from that day he never came near 
* us: nay, he not only continued to neglect what he 
* ſhofld have done, but did what he ought not to have 
done; he made an aſſignment of his ſhare without 
* our conſent, in manifeſt breach of our agreement. 
Our part ſuffered by this neglect, ſince his rank and 
figure in the world were of extraordinary ſervice to us. 
© The cauſe was heard before Sir Joſeph Jekyl; and 
the iſſue was, that, Sir Richard not having made any 
* objeftion to what we had charged for management 
* for three years together, as our proceedings had been 
all tranſacted in open day, without any clandeſtine 


(*) Mary died in 
her lafancy. 


© intention of fraud, we were allowed the ſums in dif- 


pute abovementioned, and Sir Richard not being 
« adviſed to apply to the Lord Chancellor, both parties 
paid their own coſts, and determined this ſhould be 
the laſt law-ſuit between them (67).” 

[GG] He esu himſelf a guardian of Addiſon's fame 
againft Tickel.) Inſtances of this friendſhip to the me- 
mory of Mr Addiſon have been already mentioned, 
and ſufficiently enlarged upon in this work, to which 
places we mult refer the reader (58), who, it is hoped, 
will excuſe ſome inaccuracies there too haſtily dropt, 
to the prejudice of Sir Richard's account of this friend's 
reaſons for quitting his deſign to enter into the prieſt- 
hood, which our Author afcribes to the perſuaſions of 
Lord Halifax (69), and proves it againſt Mr Tickel, who 


(67) Cibber's 
A pology, P. 398, 


(68) Vol. I. 
under Mr Addi- 


ſon's article. 


Drummer, p. 12, 


edition, pub- 


liked by Si 


had imputed this change to Mr Addiſon's ſeriouſneſs Richar 


and 


* 
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) Cibber's 


4 of the 
Poets, as before, 


(a) Life and 
Character of 


Edward Stilling- 
fleer, Biſhop of 
Worceſter 


© Lond. 17 10. 3vo., 
P+ $—710. 


. * % K 
N * * * 


* 


STEELE STILLINGFL 
. However, he was 


E want of Qeconomy 
ne any be allowed the Expeetiion) the 
indulgence (40. 


and modeſty, which repreſented the duties of the prieſt- 
ly office ay too weighty for him, without taking notice 
of any other reaſon, and thereby manifeftly inſinuating, 


that this, at leaſt, was the principal if not the ſole cauſe 


"wy T 3" . 89 
v . ' 
a * F a4 
* 
* 


6 
inly the moſt agreeable, — Of 


reſpectivo Authors. In juſtice therefore to Sir Richard 
let it be allowed, as candour requires it ſhould, that his 
remark is not ill- grounded; and then we hope the 
charge of ill-nature in it may not be turned upon the 


* 9 wands * 2 8 — 
' dhe L « © 7 — 
* 
E | | 
E I . 


the principal 


and the judgment of reformed Divines. Whereby 


of the change. But this is utterly inconſiſtent with Sir 
Richard's account of it, which as plainly implies, that 
if not the ſole cauſe of it came Lord 
Halifax. Whence it is evident, that both the accounts 
cannot be true (70) in the full ſenſe and meaning of their 


critic, by reflectin 
the viſage may fairly be underſtood to imply the ſericu/. 
neſs of the temper from which the viſage naturally takes 


its air. 


_ | 

STILLINGFLEET [Epwax}, the late very learned Biſhop of Worceſter, was the 
ſeventh ſon of Samuel Stillingfleet Gent. deſcended from an ancient family [4], by Su- 
ſanna his wife, the daughter of Edward Norris of Petworth in Suſſex Gent. who was his 
godfather as well as grandfather, and from whom he received his name. He was born 
April the 17th 1635, at Cranbourn in Dorſetſhire ; and educated from his tender years, 
in the grammar-ſchool of that place by Mr Thomas Garden, a man of eminence ll cha- 
rafter in his profeſſion : Under whom he made fo conſiderable a progreſs, that he continued 
there till the time drew on, that it would be proper to ſettle him in the univerſity. In 
order whereunto, he was removed for a while to Ringwood in Hampſhire, with the view of 


an exhibition, given for ſuch Scholars as ſhould be elected thence to either of the Univer- 


fities, by William Lynne Eſq; founder of that ſchool. From hence he was choſen at 
Midſummer 1648, and admitted the Michaelmaſs following into St John's college in 
Cambridge: and about ſix weeks after, on November the 8th, was admitted a Scholar 
of the houſe, at the nomination of the Earl of Saliſbury. In this ſtation he acquitted 
himſelf with ſuch applauſe, and was taken ſo much notice of for his fingular ingenuity, and 


1 conſtant improvement of it by a diligent application to his ſtudies (a); that no ſooner 


had he commenced Batchelor of Arts, which was in 1652 (6) [B], but the very next 
election, he was choſen Fellow of the college, and admitted as ſuch March the 3 iſt 1653. 
About — year 4 654, he withdrew a while from the univerſity to live at Wroxhall in 
Warwickſhire with Sir Roger Bourgoine, or Burgoigne, Bart. [CJ, a perſon of great piety, 
88 and learning, to whom he had been recommended by Dr Paman, one of the 

ellows of his college. But, the year following, he removed to Nottingham, to be tutor 


to Francis, eldeſt ſon of the honorable Francis Pierrepont Eſq; brother to the Marquis of 
Dorcheſter. Here he began his Irenicum (c), which was publiſhed in 1659 [DI. Mean 


time, 

[A] Defſeended frem an ancient family.] He was de- 

ſcended from the family of the Stillingfleets of — A 

fleet, about four miles from York, where his [namely 

Samuel's] grandfather John Stillingfteet Eſq; brother 

to Cuthbert Stillingfleet Abbot of York, had a fair 
eſtate (1). 

LB] That no ſooner had he commenced Batchelor of my 
Whilſt he was Batchelor, he was appointed Tripos, an 
much applauded for his witty and inoffenſive ſpeech on 
that occaſion. But this did not take him off from his 
ſevere and more uſeful ſtudies (2). 

[C] To live at Wrexhall in Warwickſhire with Sir Roger 
Burgoigne Bart.) In what ſtation Mr Stillingfleet was 
there, whether as a Companion or Chaplain, we are 
not informed. However, he behaved himſelf extreme- 
ly well, as appeared not only from Sir Roger's kindneſs 
to him whilſt in his family, but always by his unuſual 
reſpects to him when he made him viſits, and afterwards 
eſpecially by his preſenting him to the conſiderable 
Living of Sutton [ 3]. 

[D] Here he began his Irenicum, which was publiſhed 


did not determine the Form of the Government of his 
Church by any poſitive Laws ; That the Apoſtles, in 
ſettling the government of it, copied the Model of the 
2 Synagogue ; That Epiſcopacy is owned as a 

uman Inſtitution by the ſenſe of the Church; That, 
in all 3 the Apoſtles did not obſerve any one 
fixed courſe of ſettling Church -· government; but ſettled 
it according to the ſeveral circumſtances of time, places, 
and perſons; That there is no foundation for Lay-Elders, 
either in Scripture or Antiquity ; That Epiſcopacy is 
lawful; That no certain unalterable Form of Church- 
Government was obſerved in the primitive Church, as 
delivered down to them either by a law of Chriſt, ur 
an univerſal Conſtitution of the Apoſtles ; That the 
moſt eminent Divines of the Reformation did never 
conceive any one form neceſſary ; Thoſe who look upon 
equality as the primitive Form, yet judge Epiſcopacy 
lawful; Thoſe who judge Epiſcopacy to be the primitive 
Form, yet look not on it as neceſlary . . . . Ihe book 
is written with a great deal of Learning, Moderation, 
and wit in ſome parts, eſpecially the preface. It was 


in 16 2 The whole title of this Book, is, * Irenim. eſteemed a maſter- piece (4): and well it might be ſo, 
« A Weapon-Salve for the Churches Wounds, or the when it is conſide 


that the_ Author was only twenty- 
four years of age at the time of its publication (;). 
Biſhop Burnet tells us, that it © took with many; but 
was cried out upon by others as an attempt again! 
the Church. Yet the argument was managed with 
« ſo much learning and fkill, that none of either ſide 
ever undertook to anſwer it . . . . The writing of it 
was a great ſnare to the Author: For, to avoid the 
* imputations which that brought upon him, he not 


Divine Right of particular Forms of Church-Govern- 
ment diſcuſſed and examined according to the Princi- 
« ples of the law of Nature, the poſitive Laws of God, 
the practice of the Apoſtles, and the Primitive Church, 


* a Foundation is laid for the Churches peace, and the 
accommodation of our preſent differences. Humbly 
* tendered to conſideration.” In 1662 he put out a 


ſecond Edition, with an Appendix concerning the only retracted the book, but he went into the humours 
power of Excommunication in a Chriſtian Church.“ of a high fort of people, beyond what became him, 
4to. The running title is, The divine Right of Forms perhaps beyond his own ſen of things.” 
Jof Church-Goverament, examined.“ He hath divided He was obliged more than once to make a kind of 
it into two books. And, after having enquired, in the Apology for it. Thus, in one place (6), 
firſt, How far Church-Government is founded upon the 4 to have publiſhed it, hoping by it to bring over thoſe 
Law of Nature; He proceeds in the /econd to lay down to a compliance with the Church of England (then 
theſe pofitions ; That, of divine right, there muſt be 


like to be re-eſtabliſhed) who ſtood off upon the ſup- 


- 


ſome form of Government in the Church; and, That —— that Chriſt had appoigted a Preſbyterian 
Church- government mult be adminiſtered by officers of ernment toi 2 in his Church, 
divine appointment. And then he ſhews, That Chriſt * and chereſore thought relacy was io be deteſted as 


12 F 


N » * 
* 


moſt innocent rake, chat ever trod the rounds of 


too ſeverely, that the ſeriouſneſ; of * 


he * profeſſes (e) Fr. , 


an 
at St Peter's 


March 15 
1684 5+ 
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(i) particul 
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the Lord Ch 
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Newcou 
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(=) From t 
Univerſity 
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STDUUTNGFLUE E r. 


Maſter of Arts degree in 166 (d), as ſoon as he was of proper ſtanding ; 
incorporaterb in the fame at Oxford, Jun 1 


14, 1677 (e). He 


two years at Nottingham, when he was called back from thence by his worthy patron 

0 ! Sir — who preſented him, in 1657, do the Rectory 0 Sutton in d- 
_— ſhire [EA]. Before he was inſtituted to it. he received orders from R 
q the then ejected Biſhop of Exeter. In this cure he all the duties of a moſt dili- 
+ gent and faithful Paſtor; and there he compoſed his very learned book intituled Origines 
(Vic Sacre, printed in 1662 (/) LF]: Which ſo recommended him to the favour of his dioceſan, 


a. Biſhop Sanderſon, that he granted him, October the 26th 1 66a, the ſingular 
* Licenſe to preach the word of God throughout his dioceſe of Lincoln'(s). It alfo procured 
him ſuch eſteem amongſt the reſt of the learned world, that Dr Henchman Biſh 


privilege of a 
op of 


performances was the occaſion of 


Sir Harbottle Grimſton Preacher at the Rolls-Chapel ; which obliging 
on in Term-time, was a fair introduction to his ſettlement in that noble 


great living of St Andrew's Holbourn ; to which he was 
notwithſtanding his office of Preacher at the 


Linc. 

(b) Life &c London empl 2 

p 1,'9 Fiſher the Jeſuit [GJ]. The reputation of theſe excellent 

U Neweourt, | his 117 

Ace, en him to be in Lo 

city (5). And ir followed ſoon after; for in January 1664-5, he was preſented by Thomas 
(i) Paricu' Earl of Southampton to the 

Ss Chet inſtituted the 2ſt of March (i). He _ 

part Rolls: And was choſen Lecturer at the 


p · 21. 


{!) Newcourt in 
the ſame Vo- 
Jume, p. 108. 


tance and 9 


1666-7, he was collated by 


(=) From the 
Univerſity 
Kepler 


an unlawful Uſurpation: . . , and it did not want 
« ſucceſs that way both here and in a neighbour king- 
dom.“ . . . In another place (5), he ſpeaks of it thus, 
in the perſon of P. D.. . « I believe there are many 
« things in it, which if Dr Stillingfteet were to write 
* now, he would not have ſaid: For there are ſome 
« which ſhew his Youth and want of due confideration ; 
others which he yielded too far, in hopes of gaining 
the Diſſenting ies to the Church of England; 
but the whole matter, I am fully ſatisfied the 
Book was written with a to ſerve the Church 


2 Romiſh Prieſt, 
1 Fanatick 
Chaplain, &c, 

. 148, 


ion or Schiſm, or op- 
« poſition to the Church of England, but on the con- 
* trary, I endeavoured to recommend the Epiſcopal 
Government, as having the advantage of all others, 
and coming neareſt to Apoſtolical practice.“ Upon 
the whole, it muſt be acknowledged by all, to contain 
a maſs of Learning abundantly beyond what could have 
been expected at his years, and which few, if any, of 
his contemporaries, could pretend to equal (8). 

[E] Who preſented hin, in 1657, to the Rectory Y 
Sutton in Bedfordſhire.) One of the Seats of Sir Roger's 
family being here, might make him the more ſollicitous 
to place a ſerious, ingenious, pious, and 123 perſon 
there, to be both a good neighbour, and ſuitable com- 
panion for himſelf, as well as a watchful and filful 
guide of fouls. And of whom could he more fit 
make choice upon fuch an occaſion, than of Mr Stil- 


) See h's Liſe, 
5. 12, 13. 


lingfleet, whom he had ſo thoroughly known, and of 


whoſe character and abilities he was fo fully fatisfied, 
by his own converfation with, and experience of him, 
at Wroxhall (g)? 5 * i 
2 Origines Sacre, &fc.) The whole title of it is, 
* Origines Sacre : Oy a rational Account of the Chriſtian 
* Faith, as to, the Truth and Divine Authority of the 
* Scriptures, and the matters therein contained.” Lond. 
1662. 4to. The compiler of his life juſtly obſerves (10), 
that this was * a work of great extent, and vari 
of admirable learning, and written with ſuch perſps 
cuity of expreſſion, ſolidity of judgment and 
ſtrength of argument, chat it would have been de- 
* ſervedly eſteemed a moft compleat for 


(9) Life, &c, 
1 1 


(0) p. 16, 17, 


* one of more than twice his age: And fo it was thought 
: by a moſt excellent judge; for when he ap at a 
* Viſitation before 


| his dioceſan, Biſhop Sanderſon, the 
* Biſhop ring & young a man, could hardly believe 
* it was Mr Stillingfleet, whom as yet be only knew 
dy his Books; and afterwards, when he had embraced 
him, ſaid, He much rather ex to have ſeen ue 
as confiderable for his age, as he had already ſhewn 
< himſelf for his learning; It having always "__ 
« juſtly — ane of hs beſt Defences of reve 
* Religion that ever was Ggtant in our own or any ather 
VOL. VL No. 34%. © 2 


emple, where for ſeveral years he preached in the 
afternoon before thoſe learned and venerable Societies; which procured him the acquain- 
of the moſt eminent men in the law (+). On the gth of February, 

Biſhop Henchman to the Prebend of Ifledon, or Iſlington, in 

the church of St Paul's (H). Having taken in 1663 the degree of Batchelor of Divinity, 
he commenced in 1668 Doctor in that faculty (); at which time he was 


keep the public Act HJ. And having been for ſome time Chaplain to King Charles IT, 


perſuaded to 


his 


Language. And it ſhewed the early ripeneſs of his 
* Un 722 and that he had attained to the Know- 
* lege of the Aged, when himſelf was yet but very 
young, he being but about twenty-eight years old 
at the time of its publication. An excellent work in 
its kind! but which would have been ſtill much 
improved, had God granted him a longer life : A large 
« ſpecimen whereof is to be ſeen in the Folio editions of 
chat work, printed fince his deceaſe, which was to 
© have made — of the Firſt Volume; for he defi 

to have publiſhed it in ſeveral parts in 8 vo, ms yr 
* ſo well couſidered it, as to have gone on writing and 
printing as falt as ever health and buſineſs would have 
0 itted him.” The Specimen here referred to, is 
printed at the end of the folio Editions of Origines Sacre; 
and bears this further title. Or, a Rational Account 
of the Grounds of Natural and Revealed Religion: 
« wherein the Foundations of Religion, and the Au- 
« thority of the Scriptures, are aſſerted and cleared. 
With an Anſwer to the madern Objections of Atheiſts 
« and Deiſts. In five Books.” Burt it contains only 
Two Chapters of Bock I. of the intended work; and 
pages 116. 

7] A Vindication of Arc>biſhop Lauds Conference with 
2 the Teſait.] Tul book written againft Archbiſhop 
Laud's Conference was intituled, * Labyrinibus Cantua- 
1 rienſis, or Dr Laud's Labyrinth.“ By T. C. It was 


oyed him to write a Vindication of Archbiſhop Laud's conference wick 


aid to be , printed at Paris, 1658, but did not appear 


abroad till 156; Mr Stillingfleet's Anſwer was 
named, I. A Rational Account of the Grounds of the 
«* Proteſtant Religion; being a Vindication of the Lord 


* Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Relation of a Confarexce 


* between him and Jobn Fiber, from the ed 
* Anſwer of T. C.“ Lond. 1664. fol. In chis boak, 
he ſo eyjdently manifeſted what are the uue Grounds 
of Faith, and where, and on which fide, the Schiſm 
between us and the Church of Reme lies; and what 
C tions have been introduced by, and are conſtant- 
ly - maintained among thoſe of that Communion ; as 
effectually filenced the Adverfary, and did not a little 
advance Mr Still: 


ions he 
f * 1. Ratio 
rept; in oft immurabilic, i. e. The reaſon or 
ground, of the Commandment in the 
i immutable. 2. Exiftentia ry Avyu ab ane conflas ex 
$14 42 R ; IJ? amtio 


Faith to Dr 
Stillingfleer. 


2 — 
. 
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(n) Newcourt, as 
above, p. 189. 


(e) Idem, p. 64, 
33. 


(15) Life, 
p. 26, 27, 28. 


16) See his Life, 
p. 73, &c. 
ag) Ser below, 
dote 


0 L 2 7 1 p 
— V S? * 
»- * 


, 


of October 1672, he exc 
ſame church (#). 


to the See of Exeter: Moreover, 
January 16, 1677-8 (0). 
Sermons : one of which being 


initis Evangetti ſecundum S. Jobannem, i. e. The eternal 
Exiſtence of the Logos, or Word, is plainly manifeſt 
from the beginning of St John's goſpel (13). 

II His Majefty cenflituted bim, in 1670, -_l Refiden- 
tiary of St Pauls.) I he recommendation ſent by his Ma- 
zeſty, on that occaſion, to the Dean and Chapter of St 
Paul's, is fo much in the Doctor's praiſe, that we ſhall 
mention part of it. It begins thus. Ca. R. Truſty and 
© well-beloved, we — you well. Our well-deſerving 
and well- beloved ſubject and chaplain Edward Stilling- 
feet, Doctor in Divinity, hath by his learned writin 
done ſuch eminent ſervice for che Church of England 
in particular, and the defence of the Chriſtian Truth 
in general, that, we think ourſelves bound to give 
© him all fitting encouragement, and therefore we are 
« graciouſly pleaſed” to recommend [him] unto you in 
very eſpecial manner, and further to will and require 
that you ele& and admit Him the ſaid &c. Given 
at our Court at Whitehall the gth of June 1670 (14). 

[XI Engaged him in a controverſy with the Sociniaxs.] 
One of them having reflected upon the doctrine of this 
ſermon, and made at the ſame time unworthy reflections 
upon the rulers of our Church, as if they had counte- 
nanced and — — the Socinian doctrine; our 
learned Author publiſhed, II. A Diſcourſe concerning 
the true Reaſon of the Sufferings of Chriſt, in con- 
futation of Crellivs's Anſwer to Grotius.” Wherein 
he juſtly expoſes the Socinian method of interpreting 
Scripture, particularly by a witty 
firſt chapter of Genefis, and the firſt of St John's goſpel. 
He alſo ſerioufly conſiders the nature and end of our 
Saviour's ſufferings, and removes the Socinian objections 
againſt their merit, and the reaſon we have to expect 
Salvation by them. After his death there was publiſh- 
ed, III. A ſecond part to this book of Satisfaction; 
occaſioned by an Appeal from the Diſſenting Miniſters 
to him, touching ſome Differences among themſelves 
about that point. There are in this ſeveral of their 
Letters, with his Anſwers, and then a fuller exami- 
nation of the grounds of the controverſy (but not 

uite finiſhed) wherein he judiciouſly ſtates and explains 
8 points between them, and as ftrenuouſly vindicates 
that neceſſary doctrine of ſatisfaction from the Antino- 
mian notion and conſequences of it, as he had beſore done 
from the Socipian (15 he firſt of theſe Diſcourſes 
was reprinted in 1696, with this title, A Diſcourſe 
concerning the Doctrine of Chriſt's Satisfaction; or 
the — 1 of his Sufferings; with an Anſwer 
to the Socinian objeftions. To which is added a 
Sermon concerning the Myfteries of the Chriſtian 
Faith; preached April 7, 1691. With a Preface 
concerning the True State of the Controverſie about 
« Chriſt's Satis faction. Lond. 1696. 8vo. The Sermon 
at the Tuefday Lecture at St Lawrence 


r 1 Tim. i. 15.—— le publiſhed alſo a 
of it, or IV. A Diſcourſe in Vindication of 
the Trinity: with an Anſwer to the late Objections 
againſt it from Scripture, Antiquity, and n. 
And a Preface concerning the different Explications 
of the Trinity, and the tendency of the preſent Soci- 
nian Controverſie.” The Preface is dated Worceſter, 
Sept. 30. 1696 (16). . . . And ſome Reflections being 
made on this laſt Treatiſe, he wrote an Anſwer to 


them (17). 
alſo engaged ſoon after in a Controver, 
dt 3 


Salvation in the Communion of it: in anſwer to ſome 
.+ Papers of a Revolted Pro, ſtant. Wherein a. pai 
© cular account is given of the Fanaticiſms and Divi 
, fions of that Church.” Lond. 1671. vo. VL An 
+ Anſwer to ſeveral late Treatiſes Book 
a 
c 


7 
a 
entituled, A Diſcourſe concerning the bs 
ifed in the Church of Rome and the hazard 


vation in the C ion of it, Part I.“ vo. VII. 


ing the Reaſon of Chriſt's ſuffering for us, 
him in a controverſy with the Socinians [X J. He was alſo en 
ſy with the Papiſts (LJ. And he moreover exerted himſelf in writing 
James the Second's reign [M]; which he did with ſuch an exactneſs and livelineſs, 


el between the 


Sal- 
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STILLINGFLEET. 
his Majeſty conſtituted him, in 1670, Canon Refidenti 
his Prebend of Iſlin 


And, to bring ſome of his other pre 
be was made by King Charles Archdeacon of London, upon the promotion 


ary of St Paul's [1]. 
for that Ide 
ents together, 


ngton in the 
the 4th 1677, 
Dr Lam lugh 


being nominated Dean of St Paul's, he was elected 
But to return to his learned writin 


gs; he publiſhed in 1669 ſome 
engaged 


ſoon atter in a controver- 
againſt them in King 
that 

no 


A Second Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Proteſtant 
* Grounds of Faith againſt the pretence of Infallibility 
© in the Roman Church, in Anſwer to The Guide in 
* Controverfie, by R. H. and againſt Proteflancy with. 
© out Principles, and Reaſon and Religion; or the certain 
* Rule of Faith, both written W. with a parti- 
* cular Enquiry into the Miracles of the Roman Church.” 
Lond. 1673. Svo. VIII. A Defenſe of the Diſcourſe 
concerning the Idolatry practiſed in the Church of 
Rome, in Anſwer to a Book entituled Catholicſ ng 
* [dolaters” 8vo. IX. An Anſwer to Mr Creſſy's 
« Epiſtle Apo ical to a Perſon of Honour, touching 
* his Vindication of Dr Stillingfleet.” Lond 1675. 8vo. 
The Epiſtle Ded. is dated London, Nov. 14, 1674, 
The Per/on of Honeur here mentioned, was Edward Earl 
of Clarendon, who wrote © Animadverfions on a Book 
entit. Fanaticiſm fanatically imputed to the Catholic 
Church by Dr Stillingfleet, and the imputation refuted 
and retorted, by Ser. Crefy.” Lond. 1674. 8vo. X. 
Several Conferences between a Romiſh Prieſt, a Fa- 
* natick Chaplain, and a Divine of the Church of 
England, concerning ſeveral Points both of Doctrine 
and Practice, chiefly relating to the Sin of Idolatry ; 
© and more eſpecially theſe four, The Idolatry of the 
© Church of Rome, and the Conſequences. of the 
Charge of Idolatry ; the Nature of Idolatry, and a 
© Parallel between the Heathen and Romiſh Idolatry ; 
© being a full Anſwer to the late Dialogues of T.G.(18).” 


true Account of a late Conference at the D. of P's.” 
[i. e. Dean of St Paul's.] XII. A Second Letter to 
* MrG. in Anſwer to two Letters lately publiſhed con- 
* cerning the Conference at the D. of P's.” He alſo 

ubliſhed at the end of Dr Tillotſon's Rule of Faith, 

III. A Reply to Mr J. S. [Serjeant] bis Third Ap- 
* pendix, containing ſome Animadverſions on our 
0 | tm Author's Rational Account &c.* . . . XV. And, 
in another Poſtſcript, he examined a Treatiſe called 
Diuphanta, ſaid to 4 been written by the Author of 
Fiat Lux. . . . Likewiſe he republiſhed, with a learned 
Preface, XVI. The Jeſuits Loyalty manifeſted in three 
« ſeveral Treatiſes, lately written by them (19) againſt 
the Oath of Allegiance.” From which it appears, 
that the Government can have no real ſecurity from 
them, fo long as they refuſe to renounce the Pope's 
power of depoſing Princes, and abſolving ſubjects from 
their Allegiance. To which are ſubjoined three other 
Trafts, viz. 1. The Execution of Juſtice in England, 
not for Religion, but for Treaſan. Dated Dec. 1 
1583, and penned by the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh. 
2. Important Conſiderations; tending to prove, that 
Eliſabeth's proceedings againſt the Catholicks, 
fince the beginning of her reign, were both mild and 
merciful. 3. The Jeſuits Reaſons unreaſonable; or 
Doubts propoſed to the Jeſuits upon their Paper pre- 
ſented to divers Perſons of Honour for Non-exception 
from the common Favour voted to Catholicks, This 
laſt had been printed at London in 1662. 40. 
One of the chief Pieces written by the Catholicks againſt 
Dr Stillingfleet, was 22 at — with this _ 

eet's unjuſt Charge 

＋ Ib a Diſ- 


A juſt Diſc to 
Idolatry againſt the Church of Rome. W 

© covery of the Vanity of his late Defence, in his pre- 

© tended Anſwer to a Book entituled Catholicks no 

. By way of Dialogue between Eqnomius, 

' © a Conformiſt, and Catharinys, a Nonco In 


J 4nd he, Oy Gated himſelf 
in King James the Second": reign.] He 
ick 


ther 
then, 
rinted, con- 
Church in 


XVII. An Anſwer to ſome Papers 
cerni thority of the Cathol 


On the ith - 


Lond. 1679. 8vyo., . XI. A Letter to Mr G. giving 3 dea. 


(18) 1 Gab 


(19) ln K. Jana 
the Firt'vuume, 


(20) 
Lite, | 
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to the 

ſcnable 
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STILLIN 


Burnet (2). 


wrote 
his , 


A. Biſhop 
One of in 


a Sermon of his, in 1680, it oc 


Separation [O]. And, about the ſame time, upon 
of Lords, about the Biſhops Right of voting in very 
treatiſe of The Juriſdiction of the Biſhops in capital caſes (7) LPI. In 1685, he publiſhed, 


of them. Whereupon, our learned Author wrote 
XVIII. A Vindication of the Anſwer to ſome late 
« Papers concerning the Unity and Authority of the 
« Catholick Church, and the Reformation of the Church 
« of England,” Lond. 1686. gto, XIX. The Doc- 
« trines and Practices of the Church of Rome truly re- 
« preſented, in anſwer to a Book intituled A Papift miſ- 
« repreſented and repreſented.” Lond. 1686. 4to. XX. 
The Doctrine of the Trinity and Tranſubſtantiation 
compared as to Scripture, Reaſon, and Tradition, 
© in a new Dialogue between a Proteſtant and a Papiſt. 
Part I. wherein an Anſwer is given to the late Proofs 
« of the Antiquity of Tranſubſtantiation in the books 
called, Conſenſus Veterum, and Nubei Teftium.” XXI. 
The Doctrine of the Trinity and Tranſubſtantiation 
compared as to Scripture, Reaſon, and Tradition. 
Part II. wherein the doctrine of the Trinity is ſhewed 
to be agreeable to Scripture and Reaſon, and Tran- 
« ſubſtantiation repugnant to both.” XXII. Scrip- 
ture and Tradition compared, in a Sermon preached 
at Guildhall-Chapel, the 27th of November, 1687. 
XXIII. A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature and 
« Grounds of the Certainty of Faith; in anſwer to 
© ſohn Serjeant's Catholick Letters. Lond. 1688. 4to. 
XXIV. The Council of Trent examined and diſ- 
« proved by Catholick Tradition in the main | in 
* controverſy between us and the Church of Rome; 
with a particular Account of the Times and Occa- 
* fions of introducing them. Part I. To which is 
« prefixed a Preface, containing the true ſenſe of the 
Council of Trent and the notion of Tranſubſtantia- 
© tion.” Lond. 1688. 4to. XXV. An Appendix, 
in anſwer to ſome 1 of J. W. of the Soci 
« Jeſus concerning the Prohibition of Scripture in vulgar 
Languages in the Council of Trent.” Lond. 1688. 
8vo. VI. No Catholick Tradition for Seven Sa- 
ecraments. XXVII. © Againſt the Doctrine of In- 
* dulgences.” On account of our learned Au- 
thor's zeal againſt Popery, and his unanſwerable confu- 
tation of it; we are told, that he received ſeveral 
threats, and more than once had notice of barbarous 
deſigns formed againſt himſelf ; notwithſtanding which, 
1 undauntedly went on doing what he thought his 
uty (20). 

[IVI A Letter to a Deiſt, in an to ſeveral Objec- 
tions againſt the Truth and Authority of the Scriptures. 
He ſtyles it otherwiſe, * A Letter of Reſolution to a 
6 Perfon unſatisfied about the Truth and Authority of 
* the Scriptures.” And he fays in the Preface, that it 
was written for the ſatis faction of a particular Perſon, 
* who owned the Being and Providence of God, but 
* expreſſed a mean Eſteem of the Scriptures, and the 
* Chriftian Religion.” 'Tis dated at the end, June 11, 
1675, but was not publiſhed till 1677. Lond. 8vo. 
without the Author's name. | 

[O] The Difenters baving attack'd a Sermon of bis, 
preached in 1680, jt occaſſoned bis publiſhing The Unrea- 
Jonableneſs of Separation.) That Sermon was preached at 
Guildhall. Chapel, before the Lord Mayor &c. the firſt 
Sunday of Eaſter- term, on Phil. jii. 16. 


And the oc- 


caſion of it, as he tells us himſelf (21), was this. 


The Diſſenters oundleſs cla- 


dions, 


defi gn 


means 
* of ſuch books, (adds he) the Zeal of ſo many people 
* was turned off from the Papiſts againſt our Chur , 
. I ſaw a plain neceffity, that either we muſt be run 

down by the impetuous Violence of an but 


* unprovoked Company of Men; or we venture 
* Ourſelves to try w by 


ſo much read and valued, 2288 
that 


againſt Infidelity beyond any 
was, * A Letter wo «Delft 


« againſt the Truth and Authority of the Scri cures VI.“ The Diſſenters having attacked 
50 is deut The Unreaſonableneſs of 


them in a 


of 


Adi as 
: 


GFLEET 
TS 


in anſwer to 


ned. 


conteſt that aroſe in the Houſe 


capital caſes ; he wrote his learned 


* which we ſaw coming upon us.” . . . . . He it 
therefore neither improper nor unſeaſonable to per- 
ſwade Proteſtants to Peace and Union at any time, 
eſpecially at ſuch a time as that when things were 
in ſuch a dangerous fermentation (22) : And the whole (2 
drift of his Sermon was, to diſſwade the Diſſenters 
from the eſtabliſhed Church to quit their needleſs and 
deſtruQtive Separation; ſhewing, that according to the 
judgment of divers even amongſt themſelves, a Con- 
formity to our Church's worſhip was not unlawful, and 
by conſequence their Separation muſt be ſinful and 
dangerous, and what they ought therefore all to deſiſt 
from, as they would conſult honour of God and 
Religion, the Peace and Tranquillity of the Church, 
and would prevent the t Defigns of our other 
Enemies, and leave the Proteſtant Religion eftabliſhed 
here to poſterity. But ſeveral of the Diflenters, eſpe- 
cially thoſe three of principal note amang their leaders, 
Dr Owen, Mr Baxter, and Mr Alſop, inſtead of a 
thankful acknowledgment for his intended kindneſs, 


ſet themſelves to write againſt him (23) and ſome of (23) 


unſuitable ton wrote 


indecent manner. 
return of theirs had only this effect, that it produced 
his excellent Vindication of our Church, intituled, 
XXVIII. The unreaſonableneſs of Separation: or an 


* of the preſent Separation from the Communion of 
© the Church of England. To which ſeveral late 
Letters are 3 of eminent Proteſtant Divines 
* abroad, concerning the Nature of our Differences, 
E 
168 3. 4to. 

[DJ ng, about the ſame time, upon the contefl that aroſe 
in the Houſe of Lords, about the Biſhops Right of voting in 
capital caſes, he wrote his treatiſe of The Turiſdifion of 
the Biſhops c.] That conteſt was occafioned by the 
proſecution of Thomas Oſborne, Earl of Danby, as 
is abundantly manifeſt from our Hiſtorians, to whom 


the reader is referred (24). Many books were then (2,) See 
int, whether the of 
at that trial; and Ecbard, Kennet, 


written on both ſides, concerning the 
Biſhops ought to be permitted to 


whether they can vote in the preliminaries in trials of 


into their, Peera 
ment.“ 8vo. (25)... 
that Dr Stillingfleet 


* the lawyers, and others conyerſant 
records, in particular the Lord Hollis, 
the argument with great vehemence, 
© Books about it, he publiſhed a treatiſe 
more {kill and exactneſs in judging thoſe 
© all that had gone before him. And indeed he put an 
to the controverſy in the opinion of all impartial 
He proved the right that the Biſhops had to i 
0 preliminaries beyond contradiction in 
nion, both from our records, 
© tution (26).' . . . The writer of our Authar's 
alſo obſerves, that this 
« prized the world 


i 


FRE 
Z 


diſcovered 


if 


my 
and from our ti 
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againſt him. See 
Wood, Ath. edit. 
1721. Vol. II. 
e | r col. 687. and 

* impartial Account of the Hiſtory, Nature, and Pleas 952. 


net's Hiſtory of 


3840 


(+) It is priuted 
in the Second 
Part of his Ec- 
clefiaſtical Caſes, 
p- Gr, &c. 


(„N. Battely's 
Edition of Som- 
ner's Antiquities 
of Canterbury, 
or Cantuaria Sa- 
cra, Part 1I. 
p- 128. edit. 
1703. fol. 


(«) Life, p. 76. 
and Kennet's 
Compl. Hiſt. of 
England, 

Vol. III. edit. 
1719. p. 348. 


(27) Liſe, 
p-. 43, 49. 


(28) See the be- 
ginning of the 
Preface, 


(29) Ser Biſhop 
Liovd's Hiſtory 
ot Church-go- 
vernment in Bri- 
tain; and the 
article LLOYD 
(WILLIAM) 
above, 


of Scotland, from * I. till the fourth century (29). 
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STILLINGFLEET:. 


Origines Britanniee, or, The Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches [I; a book full of his 


uſual great Lear and very extenſive 


fore King James's 


cleſiaſtical Commiſſion, he drew up a Diſcourſe conc 


. Having been ſummoned to appear be- 
erning the Ille- 


ality of that Commiſſion [R] ; which however he did not publiſh till 1689 (/. Beſides 


other preferments, he was Canon of the twelfth ſtall in 
and Prolocutor of the lower Houſe of Convocation, for a long. time together, in the reigns 
of King Charles and King James the Second (u). At the was 


church of Canterbury (2) ; 


evolution, - due 


paid to his merit: For he was advanced to the Biſhopric of Worceſter, vacant by the death X 
of Dr William Thomas; to which he was conſecrated October 13, 1689 (w). In this (=) $ | 


emment ſtation he behaved in the moſt worthy and-exemplary manner ; and end — 
to reform and inſtruct his whole Dioceſe by his learned Charges [SJ, and to correct all x. 3 via 


eavoured 


the Chet 


aj Vol, 1, 


Abuſes in his Courts, wherein he often preſided (x). As a member of the Upper Houſe *- 654. 

of Parliament, he appeared to great advantage in ſeveral Debates there [7]. Soon after (0 Lis, ,,., 
his promotion to his Biſhopric, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for reviewing 
the Liturgy ; and he examined every word in the new Collects, then compoſed with the 
exacteſt judgment (y). In 1694, there was an intention of advancing him to the Arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, vacant by the death of Archbiſhop Tillotſon [J. His old ad- 


verſaries the Socinians ſpreading a 


is naturally much larger and more copious, into one 


* ſo conciſe, and yet withal fo ſubſtantial and argu- 
© mentative as this was written in (27).” 

[2] Origines Britannicæ c.] The whole title is, 
XXX. Origines Britannice, or, The Antiquities of the 
* Britih Churches, With a Preface concerning ſome 
« pretended Antiquities relating to Britain, in vindi- 
cation of the Biſhop of St Aſaph.” Lond. 1685. fol. 
The deſign of that book is to give as clear and diſtinct 
a view of the ſtate and condition of the Britiſh churches, 
from their firſt plantation to the converſion of the Saxons, 
as could be had at fo great a diftance, and by ſuch a 
degree of light as is left us concerning them (28). 
He hath divided the whole into Five Chapters. And 
dw Sag wo ng frag? wes a Chriſtian 
Church in Britain by St Paul. W — * obſerves, 
that there was no Chriſtian Church planted in Britain 
during the reign of Tiberius ; and that Gildas's words, 
which have been brought to prove it,, are miſunder- 
ſtood. Next he examines and confutes the Tradition, 
concerning Joſeph of Arimathea and his brethren coming 
to Glaſtonbury, to plant Chriſtianity. And, after hav- 
ing proved, that there was a Chriſtian Church planted 
here in the Apoſtles time ; he ſhews the great proba- 
bility of St Paul's having been its founder. At the ſame 
time, he mtermixes a great many curious obſervations, 
about the Antiquity of Seals in England; the Saxen 
Charters, which he affirms to be all ſuſpicious till the 
end of the ſeventh century, &c. In Chap. II. he 
treats of the ſucceſſion of the Britiſh Churches to the 
firſt Council of Nice. And, among other things, 

roves that the national converſion of the Scots —— 
Kin Donald is fabulous, and that Proſper ſpeaks not 
of the Scots in Britain, but in Ireland. That Lucius 
was King of the Regi, of Surrey and Suſſex. 
Of Dioclefian's perſecution in Britain; the topping of 
it by means of Conſtantius; and the flouriſhing of the 
Britiſh Churches under Conſtantine. The reaſon of 
three Biſhops of Britain only being preſent at the Coun- 
cil of Arles; and of the great Antiquity of epiſcopal 
nment here. Chap. III. is of the ſucce ſſion of 
Britiſh Churches, from the Council of Nice to the 
Council of Arimmum. Wherein he clears, the teſti- 
monies of. Conſtantine's being born in Britain; and 
alfo the juſt Rights of the Britiſh Churches: There 
being no evidenee that they were under the Roman 
Patriarchate. In Chap. IV. he enquires into the 
Faith of the Britiſh Churches; and clears chem from 
the charge of Arianiſm and Pelagianiſm : Giving at 
the ſame time ſome account of Pelagius, Fauſtus, Ger- 
manus and Lupus, Banchor monaſtery, the Liturgy of 
the Britin Churches &c, Chap. V. treats of the 
Deelenſion of the Britiſh Churches; of the Picts and 
Scots ; of the fabulous Antiquities of theſe ; of the Ro- 
man Walls, King Arthur &c...... To the whole 
is prefixed a long and learned Preface, wherein he re- 
bukes the ence of Sir Mackenzie ; for 
charging Biſhop Lloyd, with * a of Leſe Ma- 
« jetty, in injuring and 88 Royal Line of 
the Scoti Kings: becauſe his ſhip had rejected 
the long fabulous bead · roll, or ſueceſſion of the Kin 


[N He drew A Diſcourſe roncerning the Illegality 
1 I The whole - a it was, N k 
A Diſtourſe concerning the I ity of the Eccle- 
« ſaMcal Commiſſion, 4 Anſwer to che Vindication 
" 5 


out their pernicious pamphlets [V, he thought it his 


duty 
and Defence of it: wherein the true notion of the 
* Supremacy is cleared; and an Account is given of 
* the Nature, Original and Miſchief of the Diſpenſing 
Power.“ In an advertiſement prefixed to it, he ſays, 
that * this Diſcourſe concerning the Illegality of the 
© late Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, was written when the 
Author of it was ſummoned to appear before it; and 
* was in continual expectation of undergoing its cen- 
* ſure, for not complying with the orders of it.” 

[S] By his learned Charges.) They are printed im the 
Firſt Part of his Eccleſiaſtical Caſes, and divided into 
XXXII.—Five Diſcourſes ; wherein he treats of the duties 
and Rights of the Parochial Clergy ; of the nature of 
the Truſt committed to them ; of their particular duties ; 
of their maintenance by Law ; and of the Obligation 


8 ) See Kennet, 

ompl. Hiſtory, 
as above, p, $a, 
and Burnet'sf1.q, 
of his ownTine, 


edit. 1974, 
Vol, “ 


to obſerve the Eccleſiaſtical Canons and Conſtitutions. 


To them is annexed, in the ſame volume, XXXIII. 
A Diſcourſe concerning Bonds of Reſignation of Be- 
* nefices, in point of Law and Conſcience.” The 


Preface to which is dated Weſtminſter, July 10, 1695. 


This laſt Diſcourſe was for the moſt part the ſubſtance 
of his Charges at his Triennial Viſitation in the year 
1693 (30). 

T] 2 appeared to great advantage in ſeveral Debates 
there.] But there are in print, only two of his ſpeeches 
made in the Houſe of Lords: namely, XXXIV. The 
Caſe of Viſitation of Colleges: occaſioned by the pro- 
ceeding of Dr Jonathan Trelawney, Biſhop of Exeter, as 
Viſitor of Exeter college ; in the affair of Dr Arthur Bury 
Rector of that college, which by Appeal, or writ of Error 
was brought from the King's Bench before the Houſe 
of Peers. The other is, XX XV. The Caſe of Com- 
* mendams, A. D. 1694-5. relating to a Grant ad 
retinendum, made to Dr Thomas 'Teniſon, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, for holding the Vicarage of St Martin's in 
the fields together with his Biſbopric, only for a cer- 
tain term. Upon the expiration of which, it was de- 
bated, whether the right of preſentation was in the 
Crown, or in the proper patron the Biſhop of London. 


"Theſe two are printed in the Second Part of his Eccle- 


faftical Caſes (31): Ard in the ſame Volume are in- 
ſerted alſo XXXVI. A Diſcourſe of the Nature of 
our Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdition, and the Law on which 
« it ſtands.” And XXXVII. A Diſcourſe of the true 
* Antiquity of London, and its State in the Roman 


Times.“ 


V] In 1694 there was an intention 9 ing him 
to '4 e of Canterbury.) * Lei 
* Burnet (32), wiſhed that Stillingfleet might have 
s — he being not only ſo eminently learned, 
but judged a man in all ref] fit for the 
The Queen was inclined to him; ſhe ſpoke with ſome 
« earneſtneſs, oftener than once, to the Duke of Shrewſ- 
« bury on that ſubject: She thought he would fill that 
« poſt with great dignity: She alſo preſſed the King 
« earneſtly for him: But as his ill health made him not 
capable of the fatigue that-belonged to the Province: 
* fo the Whi 
* notions and his temper were too high.” 

4 The Socinians ſpraading about t ir pernicious Pam- 
5 7 They were — printed in Quarts, upon 
indifferent paper, and with a ſmall and cloſe letter; 
and were publiſhed from the year 1691 to 1696, or 
later. The firſt of them are ſome tracts of John Bidle. 
Uſually they are bound in three, ſmall quarto volumes. 
made the Socinians renew their attacks 


did generally apprehend, that both his 


(30) See hi: Lie, 
p. 95+ 


(30) P. 4, 
437+ 


(32) Hiftory d 
his own Lime, 

edit. 1753 0 
Vol, III. 5. 187. 
188. 


(13) P. 4 


ger above, 
1 


bability might have enjoyed his health much longer, had he 


(n Life, p. 147, 
145. 


(13) P. 49. 
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againſt them, reflected upon ſome paſf: plas 
it occaſioned a Controver y 


between him and that 
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great man, of which ſome Account is given below [X J. Beſides his Works already men- 


tioned, he publiſhed a 


great many occaſional Sermons, 


Houſe of Commons, the Lord Mayor, &c. [7]. And likewiſe other ſmall pieces [Z]; 
ſome without his name [ A4]. He was naturally of a ſtrong conſtitution, and in all 


hard ſtudy ; which at length b 


— courſe of life; and, after above twenty years ſtruggle, fixing in his ſtomach, it 
ved fatal. He died at his houſe in Park- Street, Weſtminſter, March the 27th 1699, 
and his body being carried to Worceſter, was interred among his predeceſſors behind the 
Choir in that Cathedral: where a handſome monument is erected to his memory (aa) [ BB}. 

1 ' O 


againſt our learned Prelate, was his reprinting, in 1696, 
his Diſcourſe concerning the true Reaſon of the Sufferings 
of Chriſt ; with a Sermon on 1 Tim. i. 15. Whereupon 
they publiſhed, Con/iderations and Explications of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, Sc. in which they aſſert, That 
the Biſhop was utterly miſtaken, in thinking, that they 
deny the Articles of the new Creed, or Athanaſian 
Religion, becauſe they are Myſteries, or © becauſe (fay 


they) we do not comprehend them: We deny them, 


« becauſe we % comprehend them. We have a clear 
and diſtin perception that they are not Myſteries, 
but Contradictions, Impoſſibilities, and pure Non- 
« ſenſe.” . . . They attacked afterwards his Yindication 
of the Trinity, in a Tract of theirs, intituled, The 
« A ent of the Unitarians with the Catholick 
Church.“ Wherein, they fay, that © He has heartily 


© chode with the Socinians, for the Terms : and has en- 


© tirely yielded the things, in queſtion to the Unita- 
* riays (33).” 2 3 
XI But having, in one of his Diſcourſes againſt them, 
W upon ſome paſſages in Mr Locke's Eſſay concerning 
Human Underſtanding, it occaſioned a Controverſy between 
him and that great man &c.] The Diſcourſe wherein 
Biſhop Stillingfleet attacked Mr Locke, was that in 
Vindication of the Trinity. And the faults he found in 
his Eſſay, were, his definition of Subſtance, and his 
notion of Ideas; thinking that they were prejudicial to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Whereupon Mr Locke, 
who was impatient of oppoſition, and uneaſy at 
having his favourite Eſſay cenſured, publiſhed, in a ſort 
of heat, 4 Letter to the right Reverend Edward Lord 
Biſhop of Worceſter, concerning ſome Paſſages relating to 
Mr Locke's Efſay of Human Underflanding : in a late 
Diſcourſe of his Lordſhip's, in Vindication of the __ 
Soon after, our Prelate publiſhed, XXXVIII. The 
* Biſhop of Worceſter's Anſwer to Mr Locke's Letter, 


concerning ſome Paſſages relating to his Eſſay of 


* Human Underſtanding, mentioned in a late Diſcourſe 
in Vindication of the Trinity. . . . With a Poſtſcript 
in anſwer to ſome Reflections made on that Treatiſe 
* in a late Socinian Pamphlet.“ The Letter is dated, 
at the end, Worceſter, March 27, 1697, and the Poſt- 
ſcript, April 27, 1697.——Next Mr Locke came out 
with a Reply to the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of 
Worceſter's Anſwer to his Letter, concerning ſome Paſſages 
relating to Mr Locke's Eſſay of Human Underflanding: in 
4 late Diſcourſe of his Lordſhif's, in Vindication of the 
Trinity. Dated at the end, June 29, 1697. His Lord- 
ſhip rejoined, in XXXIX. The Biſhop of Worceſter's 
* Anſwer to Mr Locke's Second Letter; wherein his 
* Notion of Ideas is. proved to be inconſiſtent with it- 
* ſelf, and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith.” 
This is dated at the end, Sept. 22, 1697. Mr Locke 
had the laſt word, in his long Reply to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Biſhop of Warcefter's Anſwer to his Second Letter : 
IFhertin, beſides other incident matters, wwhat his Lordſhip 
has ſaid concerning Certainty by Reaſen, Certainty by Ideas, 
and Certainty of Faith; the Reſurrefion of the ſame 4 
the Immateriality of the ſoul; the Inconfiflency of Mr Locke's 
Netions wwith the Articles of the Chriſtian Fu th, and their 
T endency to Scepticiſm; is examined. 

I] He publifbed a great many occaſional Sermons &c.] 
XL. One of the firſt he publiſhed, was a moſt excellent 
and eloquent Sermon, preached before the Houſe of 
Commons, at St Margaret's Weſtminſter, Oct. 10, 1666, 
being the Faſt-day appointed for the late dreadfull Fire 
upon Amos iv. 11. . . In 1673, 
what he had publiſhed to that time, were collected into 
one Volume folio. After that, he printed about Twenty 
more, which were alſo collected into volumes; fo that 
they made four volumes 8vo in 1696. An edition of 
Fifty of his Sermons came out in 1707, fol. 

VOL. VI. Ne. 


CCCXXL 8 


[Z) And likewiſe other ſmall pieces.) Among theſe 
we muſt reckon, XLI. A Preface to a Sermon of Dr 


fant 
not impaired it by conſtant 
ht the gout upon him, the common diſeaſe of a ſtudious 


reached before the King, the 


Ford, Rector of Old Swinford, intituled, The Reſtor- 


* ing of Fallen Brethren Cc. 


hed on Mid-lent- 
Sunday, 1695, at the publick ure of ſome Offend- 
ers 


34)- | 
[44] Some without his name.] Namely, XLII. A 


(34) See his Life, 
p. 104. 


Diſcourſe concerning the Unreaſonableneſs of a new 


Separation on account of the Oaths. With an An- 
ſwer to the Hiftory of Paſſive Obedience ſo far as relates 
to them.” Lond. 1689. 4to. XLIII. An Anſwer 
* to a Paper delivered by Mr Aſhton, at his Execution 
to Sir F. Child, Sheriff of London.“ Lond. 1690. 4to. 
XLIV. A Letter to Dr. B. [everidge] on refuſing the 
. Biſhoprigk of B. and W.” Laach and Wells] Lond. 
» 4tO. (35). | 

n — ; his ſon Dr James Stillingfleet publiſhed 
XLV. Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes on ſeveral occaſions.” 
Written by his father the Biſhop.— Whoſe Works, 


(35) Life, p. 92» 


before that had been collected into Six Volumes fol. 


Lond. 1710, with his Life prefixed. The contents 
of the Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes, are, 1. Letter of 
Dr [Barlow] Biſhop JH concerning a vow of 
reſignation of his oprick in 1676. 2. Biſhop 
Stillingfleet's Anſwer to him, on that ſubject. 3 Letter 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in anſwer to the Bi- 
ſhop of . . . about Bonds of Reſignation. 4. About 
the power of diſſolving a contract de præſenti, made 
without conſent of Parents, Dec. 7, 1677. 5. Speeches 
—at Serjeants-inn, in the cauſe of Emerton 
and Hyde, July 12, 1682.—6. At the ſame place, 
about the Biſhop of Waterford's will, February 26, 
1692-3.—7. In the Houſe of Lords, in the great 
cauſe of the Earls of Montague and Bath, February 17, 
1693-4.—8. At the opening a Commiſſion of cha- 
ritable uſes, at the Town - hall in Worceſter, Auguſt 14, 
1694.—9. At the opening a ſecond commiſſion: there, 
Sept. 26, 1695.—10. Anſwer to Sir F. W's Objections 
at the Town-hall there, October 17, 1695.—11. Rea- 
ſons for the Decree, June 25, 1696. 12. Letter to 
Dr Barlow Biſhop of Lincoln, about the ancient Codex 
Canonum Eccleſiæ Romanz, November 14, 1674. 
13. 'Letter to the Biſhop of London, concerning the 
Right of Juriſdiftion during the Suſpenſion of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Auguſt 19; 1680. 14. Of 
the Antiquity and Legality of Archdeacons V ifitations. 
+ Diſcourſe at the Viſitation of the Cathedral at 
orceſter, Nov. 26, 1695. 16. Letrer to the Arch- 
biſhop about the Power of the Univerſities to judge of 
Hereſy, Dec. 28, 1695. 17. Letter to John Evelyn 
Eſq; about the Invocation of Saints, 1668. 
to a Lady concernin 
1670 (36). 19. Anſwer to a Letter about Merit, 
Veneration of Images &c. Invocation of Saints, 
Adoration of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, 1687. 20. To his 
brother G. in anſwer ta a Nonconformiſt's Paper 
proving Kneeling at the Sacrament to be Idolatry. 
21. Dr Burthogge's Letter to him. 22. His Anſwer 
to Dr Burthogge about Original Sin, and the Covenant 
with Adam, and the meaning of Genefis iii. 15. 
23. Dr Whitby's Letter to him. 24. His Letter to 
Dr. Whitby at Sarum, of the Doctrine of the Millen- 
nium -as held by the Fathers. 25. Caſe of reading 
King James's Declaration in 1688. 26. Letter to the 
Archbiſhop about the — 2 Injunctions, 1694. 
27. Notes on the ſmall Tithe bill, 1 28. A Ser- 


of 
Bi 


mon deſigned for the Thankſgiving-day A. D. 1694, 
but not preached e is Falling ill 29. Epi- 
ſtola de hetia Danielis, ad J. Marſham Eq. 1681. 

[B — ., is erefted to his me 


mory. ] inſcription it was com by bie 
chaplain, the learned Bentley, and is as follows? 
42 8 0 ae H.S. E. 


- 


18. Letter 
Vows of Virginity, May 8, 


(36) This is alfd 
printed in 


Univerſal Maga- 


zine for Novem» 
ber 1748, 


$ 
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(8%) Life, p.138. 


(ec) Ibid. p. 135, 
136. 


{1) Life, p. 2» 
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STILLINGFLEET. S row. 


D And as to his other qualifications, he was tall, 1 


and well-p ; his cquntenance comely, freſh, and awful z in his converſation 


chearful and diſcreet, obliging and very inſtructive, always . eſteem and reſpect 
from thoſe who converſed with him. His Apprehenſion was quick and ſagacious; his 
Judgment exact and profound; his Memory very tenacious ; no man ſooner diſcerning 
the of a cauſe, or determining truer as to the merits of it: Nor was his inſight 


inta perſons lefs quick and juſt, he ſoon perceiving their ities and abilities, as well 
as their deſigns and intereſts (44) [CC]. He had a noble Library, collected at a vaſt ex- 
ce of time, pains and money : After his deceaſe, it was purchaſed by Dr Narciſſus 

„ Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland, to make a public Library in 
Dublin ; and he built a wo Ab Edifice for that purpoſe. Burt a conſiderable number of 
MSS. relating chiefly to our own Nation and Conſtitution, in the — poſſeſſion, were 
bought by the late Earl of Oxford, and are now part of the moſt valuable Harleian Collec- 
tion (cc). Whilſt our Prelate was Rector of Sutton he married Andrea, eldeſt daughter of 
William Dobyns of Wormington in Glouceſterſhire Eſq; by whom he had two daughters, 
which both dyed in their infancy, and a ſon named Edward [ DD]. After her deceaſe, (for 
ſhe lived but a little while) he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Pedley of Hun- 
tington, Serjeant at law, by whom he had ſeven children, of which two only ſurvived him, 
namely James Rector of Hartlebury and Canen of Worceſter, and Anne married afterwards 
to Humphrey Tythe of Gray's Inn Eſq; (dd). 


| - JP V8 © [CC] As xwell as their deſigns and interefls.} To which 
Edvardus Stillingfleet S. T. P. may be added theſe further particulars of his character 
Ex Decano Eccleſiæ Paulinz Epiſcopus Vigornienſis, from Biſhop Burnet (37) . . . * Stillingfleet was a man 
Jam tibi quicunque hc legis 

Niſi et Europæ et literati Orbis . es « reſerved, and a haughtier temper He was a 
Ipſe per ſe notus great man in many reſpects. He knew the world 

Dum rebus mortalibus interfuit well, and was eſteemed a very wiſe man 
Et ſanctitate morum et oris ſtaturzque dignitate He — himſelf much to the ſtudy of the law and 
Et conſummatæ eruditionis laude records, and the original of our conſtitution, and was 
Undique venerandus ä © a very extraordinary man... . And Archbiſh 
Cui in huthanioribus literis Critici in divinis Theologi Tillotſon, in a Letter to Frederick Spanheim, calls him 
In recondita Hiſtoria Antiquarii in Scientiis Philoſophi the Glory of our Church... De quo Ecclefia noftra 

In Legum peritia Juriſconſulti in civili tia Politici merito 1 . « (38). 

In Eloquentia unive DD] Edward) He was born at Sutton in 1660, 
Faſces ultro ſubmiſerunt and educated at St Paul's ſchool in London. From 
Major unus in his omnibus quam alii in ſingulis thence he was ſent to St John's college in Cambridge, 
Ut Bibliothecam ſuam cui parem Orbis vix habuit of which he became Fellow. Nov. 30, 1688, he was 
a Intra pectus omnis doctrinæ capax elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and on the 21ſt 
eſtafle in viſus fit of June, 1692, he was created r of Phyfic at 
tamen nullos Libros noverat meliores Cambridge, and praQtiſed for ſome time at King's Lynne. 
Quam quos ipfe multos et immortales edidit But marrying in 1692, he loſt both Fellowſhip and 
Ecclefiz Anglicanz Defenſor ſemper invictus Profeſſorſhip ; and, what was worſe, his Father's favour. 
Natus eſt Cranborniz in agro Dorceſtrenſi However, going into orders, he obtained from him the 
XVII Aprilis MDCXXXV patre Samuele Generoſo Rectory of ＋ r which he exchanged for 
In matrimonio habuit Andream Gulielmi Dobbyns Gen. Filam the Rectories of Wood Norton and Swanton in Ne orfolk, 
. Atque ea defundta in 1698. He dyed in 1708, leaving a ſon named Ben- 
Elizabetham Nicolai Pedley equitis jamin, who was afterwards of Trinity college in Cam- 
Eodem hic ſecum ſepulchro conditam bridge; and three daughters, of whom - eldeſt is 
Foeminas quod unum dixiſſe ſatis eſt married to John Locker, Eſq; Barriſter at law. In his 


Tanto marito digniſſimas perſon he was crooked, but had a lively and ingenious 
Obüt Weſtmonaſterii XX VIX Marui MDCXCIX countenance, and an eaſy temper, free from ambition: 
Vixit annos LXIII. menſes undecim 


of much more learning [than Tillotſon] but of a more þ 


though he wanted not abilities either of parts, or of 1,,. by |, wid, 


Tres liberos reliquit ſibi ſuperſtites learning, to have made a more conſpicuous figure. LL. D. cit, 


Ex priori conjugio Edvardvm ex ſecundo Jacobum et Annam But the misfortune of loſing his father's favour, hindered 
Quorum ] us Collegii hujus Cathedralis Canonicus his advancement (39). 
Patri optimo bene merenti 


Monumentum hoc poni curavit. 


STOW [Joux], this induſtrious man, who hath preſerved ſo many things from oblivion, 
muſt not be forgotten in a work of ſuch a nature as this. He was the ſon of Thomas 
Stow, of St Michael's Cornhill in London [A], merchant-taylor, and born there about the 
year 1525 (a). We have no account of the place of his education, nor of the manner in 
which * the younger part of his life; only find that he was brought up to his father's 
buſineſs of a taylor (4). In 1544, he came into great danger, from an unjuſt accuſation 
given againſt him by a prieſt : but the falſchood of it was happily diſcovered, and the 
accuſer deſervedly puniſhed. He probably lived at firſt in Cornhill: ba in 1549, we find 
him dwelling within Aldgate; where now ſtands a pump, between Leadenhall-Street and 
Fanchurch-Street (c) LB]. He afterwards removed into the pariſh of St Andrew's Underſhaft, 

in 


father and mother, ſiſters and brothers, and alſo his 
own children; as mentioned in his will (2). By that 
will it , that he was a perſon of good ſubſtance 
and 3 as was alſo his Son, our John's Father. 
[B] Berween Leadenhall-Street and Fanchurch-Street.] 
This we learn from the following ftory, which be 
teaſed to take in his own words. . . . In the rei 
King Edward VI, there was 2 Commotion of 
Commons in Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and other ſhires. 
By means whereof freight orders being taken for the 
ſuppreſſion of rumours, b N l 
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* 
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(4) See Life, 
* 92 places (i) [E]. Such 
() Bd f. 1. books as were neceſſary for his purpoſe, and that he could not purchaſe, or otherwiſe ob- 


7 79 Deſcription of Britain, or Itinerary, he rs alſo to have _ of (t). He 

1 lived indeed in a ſeaſon, when he had the beſt opportunity of ing ſuch collections; 

9 namely, upon the diſperſion of the Libraries of Religious Houſes, when valuable Books 
could be plentifully picked up, and at a cheap rate. But after he had ly proſecuted 
for ſome time the ſtudy of our Engliſh Hiſtory and Antiquities ; finding, how little * 
preſent advantage it was like to bring him, and urged by the neceſſity of procuring a main- 
renance and proviſion for his family, he n to return to his trade, and laid aſide his 
books. He had now much leſſened his paternal eſtate, neglected his buſineſs ; and, inſtead 
of meeting with applauſe and rewards, found himſelf only expoſed to the cenſures of 

0 . p- 4 Critics, and other evil-diſpoſed perſons (7). His caſe being made known to Dr. Matthew 
Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was not only a great lover and judge, but alſo a 
generous patron, of all Antiquarian ſtudies, he perſuaded our Author to continue them, 
and encouraged him by ſeveral benefactions [F]. In the unſettled times he lived in, when 
great dangers were perpetually 2 from Papiſts; he, being looked upon as no 
great friend to the Reformation, but an admirer of Antiquity in Religion as well as in 
Hiſtory, came into ſame trouble, in 1568. For, an information being given againſt him to 
the Council, as if he was a ſuſpicious perſon, and had many dangerous Books of Superſti- 
tion in his cuſtody ; Dr Grindal, Biſhap of London, his dioceſan, was ordered to cauſe his 
ſtudy to be ſearched. There were found in it, n own for the Engliſh 


9 


© hended and executed by marſhal law; amongſt the within Aldgate, wherein that ground was not ſet down (5) Life, p. 3. 
* which the Bayliff of Rumford in Eſſex was one, a man as — to Aldgate, but to Limeſtreet ward (5). and Survey 
very well beloved: He was early in the morning of [D] He formed the defign of compoſing his Annals. _—— 
Mary Magdalen's day (then kept holiday) brought The reaſon he aſſigns, for falling upon the ftudy and f 

by the Sheriffs of London and the Knight-Marſhal, pains of examining and collecting of his Engliſh H , 

to the Well within Ealdgate: there to be executed on was the confuſedneſs of our late Engliſh Chronicles (6), (6) Eſpecially 
a gibbet ſet up that morning, where being on the and the ignorant handling of antient Affairs; which R. Grafton's, 
© ladder, he had words to this effect; Good people, made him leave his own peculiar gaines, and conſecrate 


« [ am come hither to die, but know not for what himſelf to thg ſearch of our famous Engliſh Antiqui- — 
« offence, except for words by me ſpoken yeſternight ties (7). and Annales. 


« to Sir Stephen, Curate and Preacher of this pariſh [EI It uur not only flored with antient Authors, but 
« [St Katharine Cree-church] which were theſe: He original Charters, Regiſtert, and Chronicles &c.] He was 
« aſked me, What news in the country? I anſwered, of the Regiſters of Bermondſey, St Edmunds- 
« Heavy news. Why, quoth he? It is ſaid, quoth I, , of the New Abbey near the Tower, of St Bar- 
that many men be up in Eſſex, but, thanks be to tholomew Smithfield, of the Friers Minors of London; 
„God, all is in good quiet abeut us: And this was all, in Latin. And he had, in Engliſh, a Regiſter of the 
„as God be my judge &c.” Upon theſe words of the Knights of the Garter, a Regiſter of the Maiors of 


« priſoner, Sir Stephen, to avoid reproach of the London. He had alſo old Records of London, Records 

ple, left the city, and was never heard of fince of St Aſaph, Chronicles of St Albans, Arnold's Chro- 

ie of amongſt them to my knowledge. I heard the words nicles, Annals of the Monaſtery of 2 "ESTA Beſides 
— iy * of the priſoner, for he was executed upon the pavement the following Chronicles, and old Engliſh Hiſtorians, 
beak, 2, 4 66, © of my door, where I then kept houſe G F Gildas, Nennius, Henry of Huntindon, William of 
IC] Was very ſerviceable to his own Ward, in So Mal » Marianus Scotus, Ralph of Coggſhall, 

the bound; of it, &c.] Biſhopſgate-ward had encroached John Everſden, Nicolas Trivet, Florence of Worceſter, 


upon it, by taking in three houſes, and fome land near Simeon of Durham, R de Houeden, and others; (3) Life, p. 26. 


London-wall, that lay weſt of the chapel of St Auguſ- which all then remained in manuſcript (8). 19. 
tines Papey. But N. Stow proved, that they were (?] And encouraged bim by ſeveral afios.)] This 
neither in the Ward of Biſhopſgate, nor Aldgate, but he acknowledges, in the followin pailage of the dedi- 
in that of Limeſtreet: And that he did, by old Leaſes, cation of his Annales, to Archbi itgi 
and Grants; and eſpecially by the Regiſter- book of the * Neither doe I doubt but they may have 
(s) Sre his Sur- Fraternity of- St Auguſtine de Papey (4), from whence * in the world, if they be countenanced under yo 
Nies, it appeared, That x Major and Aldermen of London, * honourable name and protection. Unto whom I offer, 
h, . 6 Ed. VI. had granted to that Fraternity, * certain * and with all duti ion 1 dedicate both myſelfe ; 
Ur. Vitellius, © . both Eaſt and Weſt, of a brick wall that the * and them: 
5. 16. ' © Maſter and Wardens of the fame had made, to dofe * worthy 
in the chapel of St Auguſtines, called Pape Chapel, * biſhop 
_ © ſituate in the pari All-faints in the Wall, ix c&e * ftudies 
* Ward of Limeſtreet; for which they were to yield to and 4 d 
* the city 4d. fterli 1 Michaelmas. And * all gaod 
again, when once Alllgate· ward had claimed chis plot * parncular 
ground, Mr Stow ſhewed them à fair 2 and love 
ſome time belonging to the Priory of the Holy Trinity Principal +. 


3 


( Life, P 4, 


(s) Ibid, p. 5, 


(p) Strype, Life, 
p. 3. 


) Life, p. 7. 


(r) Ibid, p. 12. 
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Chronicles; * wherein he ſeemed to have beſtowed much travel? There were alſo found 
in it, many MS. Chronicles; a great quantity of curious Miſcellaneous Tracts; old printed 
Popiſh Books; and others more modern (m. What was done to him, we do not find. 
But, being looked upon with a jealous eye, he was very near being entirely ruined, in 1 570. 
For his younger brother Thomas, who had been his ſervant ; after having defrauded 
him of his goods, ſought alſo to deprive him of his life, preferred above a hundred and forty 
articles againſt him, before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. A far leſs number would have 
ſerved to — diſpatched a man out of the world, if they could have been proved. But 
the witneſſes againſt him could not prove any of them; and, withal, were perſons of 
a moſt infamous character, ſome having been detected of perjury, others burnt in the hand 
for felony, and the like: ſo that he was acquitted (n) [G]. His troubles did not abate his 
ardor for his beloved ſtudies ; wherein he was aſſiſted and encouraged not only by the Arch- 
biſhop abovementioned, bur alſo by the greateſt men of his time in that way : Particularly 
William Lambarde Eſq; Robert Bowyer Eſq; Keeper of the Records in the Tower, and 
the firſt digeſter of them into ſome order ; the learned Camden, who allowed him an an- 
nuity of 8 1. a year during life, for a copy of Leland's Collections; and others, the moſt 
eminent perſons in his time (o). In 1565, he firſt put out his Summary of the Chronicles 
* of England [H], from the coming in of Brute unto his own time; which, with additions 
and improvements, was reprinted ſeveral times ſince [I]. In 1575, he loſt his beſt patron 
Archbiſhop Parker; notwithſtanding which he proſecuted his ſtudies ; and among other 
things, aſſiſted Dr David Powell in his Hiſtory of Wales, publiſhed in 1584, as the learned 
Doctor acknowledges in his preface. About the ſame time he was engaged in another 
laborious work, his Survey of London, of which we ſhall give an 3 + coy He was, 
in 1585, one of the two collectors for a great muſter in Lime-Street Ward; which, as our 
Author obſerves (p), ſhews him to have been a man of good eſteem in the place. But 
he was then beginning to be poor : For, we find him, the ſame year preſenting a petition 
to the Mayor and Court of Aldermen, wherein he ſet forth, © That he had for the ſpace of 
* twenty-five years paſt (beſides his Chronicle, dedicated to the Earl of Leiceſter,) ſet forth 
divers Summaries, dedicated to the Lord Maior, Aldermen and Commoners of that 
city: In all which he had eſpecially noted the memorable acts of famous citizens, by 
them done, to the great benefit of the commonwealth, and honour of the ſame city. . . . 
That he minded ſhortly to ſet forth a far larger Summary, or Chronicle of that city and 
citizens thereof, than before had been publiſhed. And foraſmuch as the ſearch of Records 
could not but be chargeable to him; as heretofore for many years it had been altogether 
of his own charges; beſides his other travails and ſtudy ; he now humbly craved their aid, 
in conſideration of the premiſes, to beſtow on him the benefit of two Freemen, ſuch as 
© they ſhould like, to be admitted into the Freedom of the city. Whereby he might be 
helped ſomewhat towards his charges.” Undoubtedly, this requeſt of his was complied 
with. Such another petition he preſented to them, in 1589, wherein he ſaid, that he was 
of the age of threeſcore years and four ; and had for the ſpace of almoſt thirty years laſt paſt, 
beſides his Chronicles, ſet forth divers Summaries, dedicated to them &c. He therefore 
petitioned them to beſtow on him ſome yearly Penſion, or otherwiſe ; whereby he might 
reap ſomewhat towards his great charges (q). Whether he had a penſion granted him, we 
do not find; unleſs it was in conſideration of his being tbe City's Cbhronicler, a place which 
he appears to have enjoyed (r). But to proceed to the reſt of his learned labours : He had 
a great hand in the improvements made to the ſecond edition of the large Chronicles, pub- 


8 | 
liſhed by Raphael Holinſhed in 1587 [K J. Our moſt famous poet, Geffrey Chaucer, my 
0 


0 perſwaſion I then firſt collected my Summary of the 
Chronicles of England, and dedicated the ſame, with 


ion, and great numbers of Popiſh emiſſaries, ſwarmed * the continuation and encreaſe thereof, from time to 


in this kingdom; being ſent over from Rome, to cauſe * time, to my great charges to his honor, in reward 
* whereof I alwaies received his harty thanks, with 


2 So that he was acquitted.) At this juncture, 
econtents, perſons diſaffected to the Proteſtant reli- 


diſturbances here; and had actually raiſed a dangerous ved 7 

rebellion in the north. This is the reaſon, why ſo * commendations (9).“ His inducementgfpr dedicating (9) The An- 

many innocent perſons, ſuſpected to be of the Romiſh it to that Earl, was, as he tells him in the Dedication, nales of England, 
b * becauſe of his uſual generous acceptation of many ed. on 1605. 


religion, were brought into trouble; and among the 


reſt Mr Stow: it behoving the government to ſtand s hi 
upon their and to take all proper meaſures to * ſelf; and-becauſe of his p's | goodly Inclination 
ſecure themſelves. © to all forts of Knowledge, an SY the great 

Love he bore to old Records of s done by famous 


He put out his Summary of the Chronicles of Eng- 

ent] The title of it was, 8 of Engliſne * and noble Worthies.” | 

Chronicles, conteyning the true Accompt of Years, [1] Which, awith additions and improvements, wwas re- 

* wherein every Kyng of this Realme of England be printed ſeveral times fince.] Namely, in the years 1570, 

* theyre Reigne, how long they reigned, and what 1575, 1590. Continued by Edmond Howes, and re- 

© notable Thynges hath doone —_— their printed in 1607, 1610, 1611, and continued with 
all the matters foreigne and domeſtical unto 1618.——There 


© Reynes, wyth alſo the Names and Yeares © a 
« Baylyffes, Cuſtos, Maiors, and Sheriffes of the Citie was alſo his Summarie of Chronicles abridged, printed 


* of London ſens the Conqueſte, 8yo. He undertook in 1566. Continued to, and reprinted in 1567, 1573» 
it, at the inſtance of Robert Dudley Earl of Leiceſter; 1579, 1584, 1587, 1598, 1604. Theſe ſeveral edi- 
and how he came to be firſt known to him, he informs tions were in the late Earl of Oxford's noble collection. 
us in the following words Edmond Dudley, in the [IXI He had a r to 
time of his impriſonment in the Tower, compiled one the ſecond edition 4 Holiaſbed : Chronicles.) This is fully 
© notable booke, which he intituled The Tree of the manifeſt from the margin of thoſe Chronicles, where 
© Communwealth, dedicated unto King Henry VIII. the name of John Stow ſo . appears. But 
© but never came to his hand. A copie whereof faire from page 1268 to the end, was chi continued by 
v ritten (reſerving the original to myſelſe) I gave him and x. aham Fleming &c. 

* unto the honourable Lord 

F about the yeare 1562. At whole requeſt and earneſt 


Works preſented unto hi by others as well as him- P. 818. 


e acquaints us 410. p. 1177 


of Leiceſter, icularly (10), that he cauſed ſeveral curious 1180, 1134, 
ieces to N. lade deres Namely, „ 1186. 


printer 

eile to 
in the 

= Work. 

Yee Dedication 

of this Abſtract. 


(11) Holinſhed's 
Chronicles, 
p. 1357» &c. 


(13) 1b. 
p 137% 


uv l 
(14) 7. 2494+ 
(15) p- 1471. 
(16) 5. 1414+ 


(17) He ſpent 
eight years in 
ſearching out 

of ancient Re- 
cords concerning 
for London and 
Southwark, 


lie, p. 13, 


(18) Antony | 
Monday, H 
N. 
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alſo © corrected, and twice increaſed, through Mr Stow's painful labours, in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth: firſt in the year 1561; and 


« lected out * 


many years of cloſe 


again beautified with notes by him, col- 


divers records and menuments, which he delivered to his friend Thomas 


the editor of that ancient bard, in 1597 (f). His curious and valuable 
Survey of London, after having coſt him 


in 1598, and reprinted in his life time in 1603 [L]. He had much fer his heart on the 


ication, was firſt publiſhed 


publication of his large Chronicle or Hiſtory of England, which he had been above forty 
years collecting out of ſome hundreds of ancient Authors, Regiſters, Chronicles, Lives, 


and Accounts of particular Cities and Towns. 


But he lived only to publiſh an Abſtract of 


it (u), under the title of Flores Hiftoriarum, or Annales of England [M], beſides his Sum- 


maries above-mentioned. From his pa 


pers, Edmond Howes publiſhed afterwards that 


folio Volume, which goes under the name of Stow's Chronicle [V J. But, even this doth 


« of the favourable dealing of her Majeſty's commiſſion- 
« ers appointed for the examination of certeine traitors, 
« and of tortures unjuftlie reported to be done upon 
them for matters of religion (11). A true and perfect 
declaration of the treaſons practiſed and attempted by 
« Francis Throckemorton (12). A true and plaine 
declaration of the horrible treaſons practiſed by Wil- 
« liam Parrie (11). A true and ſummarie report of the 
declaration of ſome of the Earle of Northumberland's 
« treaſons (14). The Dutch Embaſſador's ſpeech to 
« Queen Elizabeth (15). A declaration of the cauſes 
* mooving the Queene of England to give aid to the 
« defenſe of the people afflicted and oppreſſed in the 
Low Countries (16). 

[L] His Survey of London . . . . wvas firfl publiſhed in 
1598, and reprinted in 1603 ] He intituled it, A Sur- 
« vay of London, contayning ghe originall, antiquity, 
« increaſe, moderne eſtate, and deſcription of that 
« citie, written in the yeare 1598 by John Stow citizen 
© of London. Alfo an Apologie (or Defence) againſt 
the opinion of ſome men concerning that citie, the 
greatneſſe thereof. With an Appendix containing in 
« Latine Libellum de fitu & nobilitate Londini, written 
« by William Fitz-Stephen in the raigne of Henry II. 
4to. He ſays, in the Dedication, that He had 
« attempted the Diſcovery of London, his native Soil 
c ountry, at the deſire and perſuaſion of ſome 
of his good Friends; as well becauſe he had ſeen 
* ſundry Antiquities himſelf touching that place, as 
« alſo for that, through ſearch of Records to other pur- 
* poſes, divers written helps were come to his hands, 
© which few others had fortuned to meet withal (17). 
he ſecond edition, alſo in quarto, came out in 
1603. In the dedication to which, he confeſſes, that, 
in the former edition, he lacked his deſire to the 
* Accompliſhment of ſome ſpecial parts, which ſome 
others of better ability promiſed to perform :? 1 
James Dalton Eſq;] but he dying before he could ac- 
compliſh his promiſe, our Author out of his own old 
« Storehouſe added to this work many rare notes of 
« Antiquity ;* chiefly about the Politick government 
of the city. He intended to have made greater im- 
provements, but complains of his being then viſited 
with much fickneſs; ſo that his feet, which had been 
wont to bear him many a mile, refuſed once in four or 
five months to convey him from his bed to his ſtudy. 

After his deceaſe, one A. M. i. e. Antony Mon- 
day, ſome time the Pope's ſcholar at Rome, but who 
had turned Proteſlant; undertook to make additions to 
the Survey, from Mr Stow's papers and beſt Collections, 
which he pretended He had delivered to him in his 
life-time; and uſed importunate perſuaſions with him 


to correct what he found amiſs, and to proceed in 


per fecting ſo worthy a work. Having been twelve 
_ about it, he put out a new edition in 1618, 4to. 

ut his additions were chiefly of ſome epitaphs, a 
continuation of the liſts, and little more, except tran- 
ſcripts out of our Author's Summary and Annals. 
In 1633, a fourth edition came out, in folio, © com- 
plctely. 6niſhed by the ſtudy and labour of A. M. 
H. D. (18) and others. Whereunto, beſides many 
additions, were annexed divers alphabeticall tables.” 


his was much outdone by the Edition publiſhed 


by the moſt induſtrious Mr Strype, in 1720, in two 
very large volumes folio; and reprinted in 1756, with 
very great improvements.——On this 8 were 
founded the ſubſequent Accounts of London, by Edward 
Hatton, R. ceymour, and W. Maitland. 


L] He lived only to publiſh an Abſtra# of it, under 


the title of Flores Hiſtoriarum, or Annales of . 
It was fir —— in 1500, in a thick quarto in 
letter (*), being nothing elſe but his Summary 


enlarged : and dedicated to Archbiſh 
VOL. VI. No. 321. 


not 


The dedication is dated the 24th of November, 1000 
and remains in the ſubſequent edition of 1605, though 
the Archbiſhop was then dead. His earneſt Deſire 
of ſeeing his large Chronicle in print, before his death, 
he could not forbear expreſſin , at the concluſion of the 
laſt mentioned edition, in cheſs words (19). .. © I defire 
* thee 2 theſe and od my labours paſt in 
part, like as I have painfully (to my great coſts and 
* ch ) out of old Nader hiſtories, — records of 
* Antiquitie, brought the ſame to light, and for th 
c | wm commoditie beſtowed them upon thee : ſo malt 
thou encourage me (if God permit me life) to publiſh 
© or leave to poſteritie, a farre larger Volume, long ſince 
© by me laboured, at the requeſt and commandment 
* of the reverend Father Matthew Parker, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; but he then deceaſing, my worke was 
« prevented, by printing and reprinting (without war- 
rant, or well-liking) of Raigne Wolfes collection, 
and other late commers, by the name of Raphael 
* Holling ſhead his Chronicles.” By which it appears, 
that he was foreſtalled by Holinſhed's Chronicles, and 
did not a little reſent it. Mr Strype informs us (20), 
that if Mr Stow had lived but one year longer, he 
intended to have publiſhed his long labours : But after 
his death, there was not a man to be found, to take 
the ſmall pains to review his papers, and fit them for 
the preſs: Many indeed were talked of to do it, both 
—— of Quality among the laity and clergy, (for the 
world had great and earneſt expectation to ſee Stow in 
print) but when they were ſpoke to, to take the 
work in hand, ſome of them ſaid, That they thought 
the giving out of their Names was rather done by 


(19) P. 1438. 


(20) Preface to 
his Memorials 
of Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, p. XI. 
See Ed. Howes's 
Epiſtle to the 
Lord-Maior and 
Aldermen of 
London, before 
the Index to 


good Stow's Annales, 


ed. 1631. 


ſecret enemies, on purpoſe to draw them into capital 


diſpleaſure, and to bring their names and lives into 
a general 2 Others ſaid, That they who did 
ſuch a work, muſt flatter, which they could not, nei- 
ther wilfully would they leave a ſcandal unto their 
poſterity. Another ſaid, he could not ſee, how in 
any civil action a man ſhould ſpend his travel, time, 
and money worſe, than in that which acquires no _ 
or reward, except backbiting and detraction. And one 
amongſt the reſt ſwore an.oath, and ſaid, He thanked 
God that he was not yet mad, to waſte his time, 
ſpend two hundred pounds a year, (which it ſeems 
Stow had done) trouble himſelf and all his friends, 
only to gain aſſurance of endleſs reproach, loſs of liberty, 
and bring all his days in queſtion. Yet at laſt one 
Edward (21) Howes undertook it, and effected it: 
But it happened juſt ſo to him, having been intolerably 
abuſed and ſcandalized for his labour. 

M From his papers, Edmond Howes publiſhed after- 
wards that folio Volume, which 
Stoa Chronicle.) He publiſhed it firſt in 1615; and 
put = _ —— in 1631; _—_ black letter, 
and the latter eſpecially very paper. Who 
firſt ſet him about it he 22 in his Dedication 
of the laſt edition to King Charles IJ. May it there- 
fore pleaſe your Majeſty to — my NT 
0 iouſly accept into your moſt royall Patronage, the 
0 my ehirly — labours of impartiall Truck, which 

with all faithfulneſs I have compoſed, according to 
my oath and 2 made to the late moſt reverend 
Prelate, Dr Whitgift, Lord Archbiſhop 
© bury; by whoſe eſpecial inſtruction and 
ment I undertooke this general Worke, in honor of 
my Prince and Country. In his Preface, he hath 
one i com or relating to the diſſolution of the Abbeys, 
whi r 
little known.——* The e proj 
Eye he) which cauſed the | nt. conſent unto 
the jon or alteration of the Monafteries, was 
that the King's Exchequer ſhould for ever be enriched, 
42 | s 


% 


under the name of 


(21) His name 
was Edmond, 


3846 


(w) Epiſtle De- 


dicatorie, and 
Preface, to his 
Annales, edit. 
1600. 

(x) See Stow's 
Annales, edit. 
1631. p. 811. b. 


(y) Life, p · 3. 
15 20, 


(=) Life, p. 12, 
13. 


(aa) See a print 
of it in his Life. 


(46) See Stow's 
Annales, edit. 
1637. p. 871. 


(cc) Life, p. 16. 


CA Ibid. p. 23. 


(ec) Life, p. 27, 
24. 


(22) Preface, 
P. 9 


(23) Catalog, 
S Angliz, 
c. Vol. II. 
col. 387. 


(24) Life, p. 14. 
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not contain all that farre work” which Mr Stow mentions (w), and intended to 
have publiſhed ; leaving it ia Nis ſtudy, orderly written, ready for the preſs (x). It came 
into the hands of Sir Symonds Dewes (y), and afterwards (as one might luppoſe) into the 
poſſeſſion of the late Earl of Oxford; bur it is not in the Britiſh Muſzum, with others of 
our Author's manuſcripts [0]. Having ſpent his patrimony, and the beſt part of his eſtate 
in theſe ſtudies and labours; he was forced, in the latter part of his life, to have a collec- 
tion made for his relief. And, for that pu „King James I. granted him a licenſe, 
or brief, dated the 8th of May 160g, which was renewed the 26th of November 1604, 
authoriſing him, or his deputy, to repair to c or other places, to receive the gra- 
tuities and charitable benevolence of well · diſpoſed people [P]; in recompence of his painful 
labours, and for encouragement to the like (z). Together with his poverty, he was very 
much afflicted with pain in his feet, probably the gout, and alſo the ſtone. At length 
having arrived to eighty years of age, he departed this life April 5, 1605, and was buried 
the 8th in his pariſh church of St Andrew's-Underſhaft, where his widow erected a decent 
monument to his — ). Mr Stow's Perſon and Temper are thus deſcribed by Mr 
Edmond Howes (9, who perfectly knew him. He was tall of ſtature, leane of body and 
face, his eyes. ſmall and chriſtaline, of a pleaſant and cheerefull countenance, his ſight 
very good, his memory excellent; very ſober, mild, and courteous to any that required 
* his inſtructions; and retained the true uſe of all his ſenſes unto the day of his death. He 
always proteſted, never to have written any thing, either for malice, Rs, or favor, nor 
to ſerk his own particular gaine, or vaineglory, and that his only pains and care was to 
* write Truth.” As he was a great Lover of Truth, fo he was very inquiſitive to find it 
out: And his good Judgment, Learning, and Skill in Hiſtory and Antiquities, qualified 
and enabled him not to be put off with Frauds and ſuperſtitious Fables, commonly believed 
and related by men of leſs accuracy; as is plain from many inſtances in his writings (cc). 
On all occaſions he expreſſed a great diſlike for immorality of every kind, injuſtice, wrongs, 
frauds, unfaithfulneſs, falſhood, and treachery ; which ſnewed an honeſt and good mind. 
And he ſpared not to expoſe the more ſcandalous ſorts of men that fell in his way ; as lewd 
and unclean Prieſts, unfaithful Executors, abuſers of charitable Donations, falſe Jurymen, 
counterfeit Phyſicians, and other Cheats, and Impoſtors, Extortioners and cruel Oppreſſors, 
violators of the Monuments of the dead, and exalters of themſelves above their neigh- 
bours (dd). As to his Religion, he was undoubtedly at firſt, a favorer, as well as a pro- 
feſſor of Popery : but theſe words of his, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, That 
Doctrine is more pure, now, than it was in the Monkiſh world, imply that he had then 
altered his mind. Perhaps being a lover of Antiquity, and an admirer of the old Religious 
buildings and monuments, he was prejudiced againſt the Reformed Religion, becauſe of 
the horrible havock and deſtruction thoſe that pretended to it, made of them in his days. 
And indeed it might render him the leſs affected to the Religion in his time reformed, while 
he took notice how ignorantly, nay ridiculouſly, ſome that profeſſed and preached it, fhewed 
their zeal (ee) [I. Upon the whole, he appears throughout to have been an honeſt and 
well meaning man; and his Chronicle, or Annales, as far as they go, are ſtill the beſt and 
exacteſt we have extant. 


and the common ſubje&s acquitted and freed from all 
* former Services and Taxes; to wit, that the Abbors, 
* Monks, Fryers and Nunnes, being ſuppreſt, that 
then in their places, ſhould be created forty Earles, 
* threeſcore Barons, and three thouſand Knights, and 
* forty thouſand Souldiours, with ſkilful Captaines, 
and competent maintenance for them all, ever out of 
the ancient Churches revenews, fo as in ſo doing, 
the King and ſucceſſors ſhould never want of Treafure 
aof their owne, nor have cauſe to be behalding to the 
common Subjects, neither ſhould the people be any 
more charged with Loanes, Subſidies, Fifteenes. 
Since which time, there have been more ſtatute 
Lawes, Subſidies, and Fifteenes, than five hundred 
« yeeres before. And not long after that. the King had 
* Subſidies granted, and borrowed great ſums of money, 
and dyed in debt, and the forenamed religious — 
vwere utterly ruinated (22..— 

[O] With others of aur Author's manuſcripts.) He trans- 
lated Giraldus's Itinerary of Wales, Florent. Wi 
Aſſer Meneven, with continuation, Alured Rievall. 
Nic. Trevet, &c. which were all in Sir Symonds Dewes's 
library, in Mr Stow's own hand-writing (23). 

D] To receive the gratuities and charitable benevolence 
of S1 But even upon this there was but little 

ered, if we may judge by the collection made in 
ons of St Mary Woolnoth, which amounted 
only to 7s. 6d. Beſides, that he hardly lived long 
enough to haye the collection compleated. It is ftrange, 
as Mr Strype obſerves (24), that the city of London, 
to which he had done ſuch ſervice and honour, in writiog 
ſuch an elaborate and accurate Survey thereof; nor the 
wealthy Company of Merchant-Taylors, of which he 
was a worthy and creditable member; nor laſtly the 
State, in. grateful remembrance of his diligent and 
faithful pains, in compoſing an excellent. Hiitary of the 


Kingdom; neither of them had allotted him ſome 
honorary penſion during his life. 
2] How ignerantly, nay ridiculouſly, ſome that pro- 


fed and preached it, ſhewed their zeal.) He gives us 


ſome inſtances of it, in Sir Stephen, already mention- 
ed (25), Curate of St Katharine Cree-church 
where Mr Stow then lived. That Curate, in a 
at St Paul's, inveighed feverely againſt a long May pole, 
called a Shaft, in the next pariſh to his, named thence 
St Andrew Under/haft, calling it an del. Which ſo 
inflamed the zeal of many of the hearers, becauſe all 
Idols were ordered by publick authority to be taken 
away ; that a great number of the neighbours went, 
the ſame afternoon, and violently pulled it down from 
the place where it hung upon hooks, and then ſawed 
it into divers pieces, each houſekeeper taking a piece, 
as much as hung over his door or ſtall, and afterwards 
caſting the pieces into one common heap, burnt them. 
Mr Stow heard this Sermon, and ſaw the effect of it. 
— The fame preacher, taking occaſion from that 
Church's name, Underſbaft, as fu given to 
it, declared it as his judgment, th names 

Churches ſhould be altered ; nay and that the names 
of days in the week might be changed, the fiſh-days 
to be kept on any days exce — and Saturdays. 
And further, that Lent ſhould be obſerved at any other 
time, than between Shrovetide and Eafter.— Another 
practice of this Sir Stephen was, oftentimes to ſorſake 
the pulpit, and getting up into a high elm that grew 
in the middle of the church-yard, to preach from thence 
to che people; and returning into the church, he would 
ſay or ſing the Englſh ſervice, not at the altar as was 
— but upon a tomb on the north fide of the 


itiouſly 
at 


church (26). Such were the irregular praftices of the 1 


Methodiſts, or Zealots, of thoſe times, 
only to expeſe the Reformation. | 


STRYPE 


ariſh, Note 
p — (25) Note [8], 


ger his 
of 


66. and 
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 STRYPE (Jowmn], Authar. df ſeveral 'V ohmmes relating chiefly to the Eceleſiaſtieal 'Mi- 
ſtory of 1 a mut fatliful and ſnduſtrious Wrier; was of German extraction, but ; 
born in Stepney : pariſh fear Spital-Fields in London (a) November 1, 1943 (6). After 
having had his Education in Grammar learning for near ſix years, in St Paul's School (c), 
he was admitted, in 1661, in Jeſus- college, but removed foon after to Catharine-hall, in 
Yo Cambridge, where: he took the degree of Batchelor of Arts in 1665, and that of Maſter in 
yo," 1669 (d). His firſt t, was the Donative, or perpetual Curacy, of Theydon-Boys 
— rens in the county of Effex ; conferred upon him the 14th of July 1669: But he quitted it a 
Lo few months after, upon his being appointed Miniſter of Low-Leyton in the ſame county, 
where he made ſeveral improvements [A }, and which he kept as long as he lived (e) By his 
being ſeated here, he came to have an 8 of procuring the valuable Manuſcripts of 
Sir Michael Hickes Knight, once of Rokholt's in this pariſh, and Secretary to William 
Ga of J. 50 Lord Burleigh ; which were afterwards the foundation of moſt of his Books (f). 
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They (/ see N. 


gkl. are very numerous; he having publiſhed no leſs than Thirteen Volumes in folio; full of — 
* cl.2- deep and laborious reſearches : beſides thre Volumes in oftavo &c. And as he rendered of Eds, p. 5 
„kun de himſelf chiefly conſiderable as a Writer, therefore we ſhall view him almoſt entirely in that an Neg. 
heey Re- light. His works relate more eſpecially to the Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church reaces in the 
of England; as will a by the following particular account of them, in which we ſhall Boals; cc 
(en have more regard to the order of time they — to, than the order in which they were Preface tothe 
19 5 7, publiſhed. The firſt, in that reſpect, were his © Eccleſiaſtical Memorials ; relating chiefly Amhvincy 
$554 39%» 


to Religion, and the Reformation of it, and the Emergencies of the Church of England, Craumer, p. 7. 


under King Henry VIII, King Edward VI, and Queen Mary the Firſt [B].“ The next 
Books 


[4] Upon his being appointed Minifter of Low-Leyton, 
« . + . where he made ſeveral Improvements.] There was 
ſomething very ſingular in this caſe, Which we ſhall 
ſent the Reader with, from original Papers, that 
— been kindly communicated to us by a friend. 
Though he enjoyed this preferment above, fixty-eight 
years; and, what is very remarkable, adminiſtered the 
ſacrament in this church ſixty- ſix Chriſtmaſs-days ſuc- 
ceflively; yet he was never inſtituted nor inducted 
thereto. For the living being very ſmall, the three 
trons complimented lo Paniſh with the choice of a 
Miniſter, Accordingly, by the direction of the Inha- 
bitants, Mr * preached to them, in order for their 
approbation to be choſen their Lecturer, Preacher, or 
Curate; and being approved of by the majority of the 
Pariſhioners, was, in 1669, elected to be their Lecturer 
or Curate: as his predeceſſors from time immemorial 
had been: ſo it is expreſſed in thoſe Papers. Soon after 
Mr Strype's election, the Pariſhioners entered into a 
ſubſcription for his maintenance, which was found 
among his books, and began thus. Dec. 9, 1669. 
We the Inhabitants of the Parriſh of Lowe-Leyton, 
© haveing made Choice of _ Strype to be our 
* Miniſter to fucceed Mr Cox, doe hereby promiſſe to 
C pay him yearely and every yeare (dureing our tyme 
* heere as pariſhioners belonging to the ſaid parriſh) 
the following ſomes ſubſcribed to our names to be 
paid him quarterly, or other wayes as he ſhall thinke 
* more convenient to demand it, provided he continues 
the uſſual Cuſtom of his Prediceſſor in preachin 
* twiſle _ Sonday. I William Hickes doe promiſſe 
* to pay eight pounds.” Then follow fixty-one others, 
who promiſed to pay, ſome 31. ſome 21. ſome 11. 
and others leſſer ſums; to the amount in all of 
691. os. 10d.-——The 1tth of November, 1674, he 
was licenſed by Dr Henchman, biſhop of London, to 
ach and expound the word of God in the pariſh 
hurch of Low-Layton, and to perform the full office 
of Prieſt and Curate there, during the Vacancy of the 
Vicarage : which Licenſe, and no other Inftrument, was 
exhibited at the Epiſeopal Vifitations, Sept. 11, 1677, 
Od. 12, 171g, and Aug. 11, 1720. It is fome- 
what anaccountable, that Mr Strype could eſcape the 
Sagacity of the Officers, and enjoy a Living fo many 
years as he did, fo near London, without diſturbance or 
moleſtation ; eſpecially at a' time when a Compliance 
with the Rules, Orders, and Diſcipline of the Church 
was ſo ſtrialy enjoined, and fo _—_— ag" into, 
as it was during the reign of King Charles II. Indeed, 
in his latter days, his uncommon Merit might be his 
Protection with the Biſhops'of London, if he could re- 
main unnoticed by the ChanceHlor's officers, or 
2 hungry Clergy man; whick he lackily did to the 


As to the R Ir ————— made by 
him. The Houſe belonging to this Living was in — 
moſt ruinous condition, and inhabited ouly by the 
meaneſt of people. Wherefore, at Eafter 1677, Mr 
Strype applied to the general Veſtry of — and 
acquainted them with a Promiſe they tad made him at 


in the whole to 2161. gs. 3d. 


his firſt coming among them, which was, to rebuild 
the Preacher's houſe at the Charge of the Inhabitants : 
Whereupon the Veſtry appointed Matthias Goodfellow 
and Thomas Harvey, Gentlemen, to take a view of 
the old Houſe, and to conſider the charge of rebuilding 
it; which being done, the view was at the next veſtry 
preſented to them, with a plan for erecting the intended 
new houſe. Upon which a voluntary ſubſcription was 
agreed on, and made by ſeveral of the Inhabitants to- 
wards the rebuilding of the Houſe, which amounted 
to the ſum of 791. 195. beſides the timber and utenſils 
that belonged to the old Houſe, and new materials 
preſented and ſent in by the Inhabitants, and a licenſe 
granted from the Crown for cutting Timber in Walwood 
in the ſame pariſh for the uſe of the houſe and buildings, 
obtained at the requeſt of the Inhabitants, Thus fur- 
niſhed with materials, Mr Strype undertook to rebuild 
the Houſe; the charges of which, with the out-houſes 
and fencing the ground belonging to the ſame, amounted 

5 That is, he expended, 
out of his own pocket, 140 l. 108. 3d. beſites the 
contributions aforeſaid ; as appears by an account entered 
by himſelf in one of this Pariſh's Regiſters. The Houſe 
is of Brick, containing thirty ſeet in front, and twenty- 
four in depth; with an additional building on the 
Eaſt fide for Offices, being twenty feet in front, and 
twelve in depth. And in the yard a ſtable and ftraw- 
houſe, containing ſixteen feet in front, and twelve in 
depth ; with a wood-houſe and loft over it, ſeventeen 
feet in length, and thirteen feet and a half in depth. 

—Alſo in 1679, Mr Strype, by a collection in the 
pariſh, and hig own expence, did repair the roof of the 
upper Chancet of the Church, which was ready to fall 

own, the two arches that then were there being very 
defective: They being taken down, the raiſing piece 
was alſo found to be rotten ; whereupon two new pillars 
were erected, on which reſted a new raifing piece. 
For theſe pillars and . piece, were obtained three 
ftrong oaks out of Walwood, in this pariſh. The charge 
of theſe repairs, beſides the timber, amounted to about 
70l. In confideration of which, he vras allowed what 
advantage could be made by.the Pews and Burials in 
the Chancel; and enjoyed the ſame till ſome diſpute 
aroſe between him and the lord of the manor, touchin 
the nominating a Pariſh-Clerk. Mr Strype alſo 
the Chancel-porch at his own charge (1)... .. Not- 
withſtanding which, his Executors were ſued by his 
Succeſſor for Dilapidations: But very little or nothing 
conld be recovered, the Plea being, That he had never 
been Inſtituted, nor Inducted; chat the Houſe was 
built, and ought to be repaired by the Pariſh. 

e af Vol. I. is as follows. . . . All which being new, 
and ſuch as have hitherto eſcaped our Writers and 
« Hiftorians, will communicate much more light to 
* thoſe great Tranſactions in this Kingdom: And more- 
over diſcovet further the Inclinations and Influences 
of the reſpective Princes: The Embaſſies and Cor- 

Potentates and States, 


2 with foreig 
- with reſpe& to Religion : beads gs 
* 


(1) Newcourt, 


ubi ſupra, 
p. 381. 
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Books of his we ſhall mention, 
Proteſtant Archbi 


* made to it: The Troubles and Perſecutions of the 
« Profeſſors of it: The x Practices, and Events 
of the Two Cardinals, Wolſey and Pole, and other 
+ Prelates and Great Men of both Parties, in the re- 
« ſpeftive reigns: Beſides, Accounts of Convocations, 
* Royal and Epi Viſitations, Eccleſiaſtical Con- 
ſtitutions, Books from time to time ſet forth ; with 
various other Matters worthy of Note and Obſerva- 
« tion. In Three Volumes. With a large Appendix 
to each Volume, containing Original Papers, Records, 
c.“ The Title of Vol. II. is, Hiſtorical Memorials, 
« chiefly Eccleſiaſtical, and ſuch as concern Religion 
« and the Reformation of it, and the Progreſs made 
« therein, under the Reign and Influence of King Ed- 
ward VI. containing alſo many new Diſcoveries of 
the Life, Acts, and Government of that Prince.“ 
With a Repoſitory of Originals. And the Title of 
Vol. III. is, Hittorical Memorials, Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil, of Events under the reign of Queen Mary I. 
« Wherein are brought to light various Things concern- 
ing the management of Affairs, during the Five Years 
of her Government. And, more particularly, The 
© Reſtoring of the wh Authority, and the Popiſh 
« Religion in this Kingdom : And the rigorous Methods 
of Burning, and wv Severities, for the Replanting 
of it, uſed towards ſuch as adhered to the Religion 
* Reformed under King Edward VI” With a Cata- 
logue of Originals. Lond. 1721. fol. Mr Strype 
informs us, in his Preface, that * Theſe Memorials, 
reſpecting chiefly Religion, and the Reformation of it 
in this kingdom, had been compoſed by him and fitted 
for the preſs divers years before. But he thought fit 
to lay them aſide for a time; and to begin rather with 
what he had writ of the Lives and Acts of the Four 
Firſt Proteſtant Archbiſhops of Canterbury ; as ſhew- 
ing therein, the beginning, progreſs, oppoſition, and 
eftabliſhment of the ſaid happy Reformation in a con- 
tinued Hiſtory, under the influence of thoſe moſt 
worthy Prelates. Nor did he think it convenient to 
burden thoſe Books, which were large enough of 
themſelves, by inſerting thoſe Memorials into them, 
which would have rendered them too bulky : But 
rather to compile them into other Volumes by them- 
ſelves, in due time to follow the reſt. This gave 
occaſion to their being ſuppreſſed till then. But they 
being a faithful Collection of many important matters 
which went before, accompanied, or immediately 
related to, that great work, [the Reformation] and 
well worthy to be known, He was willing and de- 
firous, that they might now be recommended to the 
world; and that they might be the more correct! 
ſer forth by himſelf, and have his review, be fore his 
death, which his great Age ſuggeſted could not be 
T7 CRT did not intend, when he took this 
work in hand, to write a compleat Ecclefiaſtical 
Hiſtory under thoſe Three of our Kings, and of all 
the occurrences and events of Religion and the Church 
in their reigns. For that had been done, or endea- 
voured, by ſome Hiſtoriographers already. His were 
only Ecclefraſtical Memorial: ; and intended but to ſup- 
ly what had been omitted by them, or to rectify ſome 
Miltakes, or Miſrepreſentations of Perſons and Things: 
Or to fill up and enlarge matters, more briefly or 
imperfectly related in our publiſhed hiſtories. His 
deſign was only to communicate to the world what 
he Fad of this fort of Hiſtory, out of his ſtore, and 
to digeſt theſe notices in their proper places chrono- 
logically from year to year, as they occurred. And 
chiefly to bring to light ſuch further particulars, as 
he had found in State- „ and Letters, and Re- 
* cords, and many original MSS of the beſt ſort, after 
„long and diligent converſe with them.” They were 
com from Tranſcripts by him taken, out of the 
Cotton, Bennet-college, Biſhop More's Libraries; out 
of the Paper-bouſe at Weſtminſter ; out of the Earl of 
Oxford's Library, and that of the Inner Temple; the 
Heralds Office ; numerous MSS of Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs, 
ſome time belonging to the famous Martyrologiſt, Job 
Fox; divers notable State-letters, or of more private 
correſpondence between perſons of the higheſt rank and 
_ in Church and Court, preſerved in the houſe of 
ir William Hickes, Bart. . . . . . Our Author gives 
the following Account of his Exactneſs and Induſtry (2). 


- » » My Diligence will in part appear, in that 1 


: he , 


have, * ruptidhs and 
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4 * + * 
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Y P E. 
e the Lives of the fout firſt 
| Parker [DJ Archbiſhop 
ves together, 
as 
made no uſe of Tranſcribers and Ama. or, that 


* I ſaw not the Originals myſelf, but left it to the Care 
* of others to take out thence :: who oftentimes make 


© Miſtakes, Omiffions, and falſe Writing of Letters and 


* Words, to the ſpoiling and corrupting of the true 
«* Senſe, ſometimes by Negligence or too much Haſte, 
and ſometimes for want of Kill, and not knowing well 
the Manner of old Writing in the Shape of the Letters, 
or the Abbreviations commonly uſed in times 
For the prevention of which Inconveniences, I writ all 
from the MSS with mine own pen, and with as much 
* care as I could ; that whatſoever I tranſcribed might 
be exactly taken, both as to the Letter and Spelling. 
He alſo declares, that he had avoided partiality and 
7 Th a_ ſet 2 1— s as he found them. 

ife of Archbi anmer.] This was pub. 
lied at 1 in 1694. fol. — this title, „Mie. 
* morials of the moſt Renowned Father in God, Tho- 
mas Cranmer, ſome time Lord Archbiſhop of Canter- 
* bury. Wherein the Hiſtory of the Church, and the 
* Reformation of it, during the Primacy of the ſaid 
* Archbiſhop, are greatly illuſtrated ; and many fingular 
Matters relating thereunto, now firſt publiſhed. In 
three Books. Collected chiefly from Records, Regiſ- 
« ters, authentick Letters, and other Original Manu- 
* ſcripts,” At the end, is an Appendix of original 
Papers; and Obſervations of Mr Henry Wharton on the 
Memorials. 

[D] The Life of Archbiſhop 2 This came out 
in 1711. fol. and was intituled, Ihe Life and Acts 
of Matthew Parker, the firſt Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Under whoſe pri- 
* macy and influence the Reformation of Religion was 
* happily effected; and the Church of England reſtored, 
© and eſtabliſhed upon the Principles whereon it ſtands 
* to this day. Wherein are related the faid Arch- 
* biſhop's Actions in eccleſiaſtical Commiſhons and 
* Synods: His Viſitations of the Dioceſes, Colleges, 
and Hoſpitals within his Province, with his Injunc- 
tions and Regulations: Characters and Accounts of 
* Biſhops by him conſecrated: His Endeavours for 
* Uniformity : His diligence in retrieving and pobliſh- 
ing many Saxen, and other ancient hiſtorical MSS 
of this Nation: His procuring a more correct Tranſ- 
* lation of the holy Bible: His Government of his own 
« Dioceſs of Canterbury: His ſober thoughts, counſels 
and cares for Religion and this Church: And many 
6 2 of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of thoſe Times, 
© hitherto unknown, or very obſcure, are diſcovered 
and brought to light. Compiled faithfully from Re- 
* cords, Regiſters, State-papers, Orders of Council, 
* Authentic Letters, and ſundry other original MSS. 
* In four Books. To which is added, An Appendix, 
containing various Tranſcripts of Records, ers, 
Inſtruments, Ordinances, Commiſſions, Diſcourſes, 
* Relations, Intelligences, and other fecret Papers, 
above an hundred in number; for the aſſerting or 
* illuſtrating the foregoing Hiſtory. . Amon which 
* will be found the Latin Life of this Archbiſhop, en- 
« tituled Matthews, ſo much and ſo long wanted in the 
« Editions of the Britiſh Antiquities.” 

EI Archbiſhop Grindal.) The title of this Arch- 
biſhop's Life, iy, The Hiſtory of the Life and Acts 
of the moſt Reverend Father in God Edmund Grindal, 
* the firſt Biſhop of London, and the ſecond Arch- 
«* biſhop of York and Canterbury ſucceſſively, in the 
© reign of Queen Elizabeth. Wherein is ſhewed, that 
* moſt Reverend Prelate's pious and uſeful Labours, 
* both in the Reformation and Government of the 
Church of England, while he preſided over it, and 
© how well he merited of it &. To which is added 
an Appendix of original MSS.“ Lond. —_ fol. 

[F] The Life of Archbiſbop Whitgift.) This was pub- 
liſhed in 1718. fol. and bears this title. The Life 
and Acts of the moſt Reverend Father in God, John 
« Whitgift D. D. the third and laſt Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
who, under her Majeſty, in that Station, governed 
the Church of England for the ſpace of twenty years. 
« Wherein is interwoven much of the Hiftory of the 
Affairs of this Church; viz. Nominations and Con- 
« ſecrations of Biſhops ; Bills and Petitions in Parlia- 
* ment about Religion, and for Reformation of cor- 

abuſes in the Church; Tranſactions in 
| s Convoca- 
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Fly y.and Py; 
and the fourth in 2731 
duſtrious Author, 
folio [L}- The three Volumes in octavo 
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uthor, 
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* Additions both in the 
„the third in 27 28 [I]. 
2 dat overt our moſt in- 


w's Survey of London, in two Volumes in 


publiſhed by him, as abovementioned, were, 


The Lives of Sir John Cheke 110 Sir Thomas Smith [N]. and Dr John Elmer, Biſhop 


Her. e 


6 We "rs * exclekattical. 8 the 
6 Diligence of Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits ; Methods for 
the reſtraint of them; iche endeavours of thoſe they 
© called Puritans, to fer up a new Church - dĩſci 


and the proſecution, of ſome of them; Notices of 
iſts ; Viſitations of Dioceſes, and the 
« ſlate of them; Matters of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 


© the firſt 


Courts; Occurrences i in the Univerſities, and obſer- 
' vations upon divers Heads and Members thereof; 
Accounts of Prelates, and other learned men 
and Writers in thoſe times ; Books and Writings of 
note ; ſome further diſcovery and account (beſides 
what hath been printed) of that memorable Conference 
at Hampton Court before King James the Firſt, with 
the iſſue thereof, and the effects it produced. The 
whole digeſted, compiled, and atteſted from Records, 
Regiſters, original Letters, and other authentick MSS, 
taken from the 2 Libraries and ey 02h of — 
kingdom. In Books. Together with a large p- 
6 — of the ſaid Pa 2 number of cxx1x.” 
[G] His Annal. 7 
Bol 2. are in four Volumes 
liſhed in 17cg, and 


efirmation 6 
olio : The f of which wwas 
be opens: i 17 07551. The title 
will inform the Reader of Volume ; 
being as follows, — Annals of 4 Reformation and 
« Eftabliſhment of Religion, and other various Occur- 
© rences in the of England: during che firſt 
twelve years of Queen Elizabeth s happy reign. 
6 * Wherein account is giyen of the reſtoring of Reli- 
ode e e ee 

a e wi t ; 
6 Nr an Sand abeabled in hs year —— 
« of the ama and endeavours of the Papiſts; and 
4 of the Diſſenſion from the 


« Church eſtabliſhed. Compiled e out of Pa- 
« pers of State, authentick Records, Regiſters, 


. —_ Letters, and other = — To- 
ther wh an * politory, containing 
12 rtant of chem 


[H] The econd came ny im 1725.) This Volume 
© commences at the thirteenth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign: And endeth at the concluſion of the year 
* of our Lord wupLixxx. Beſides an account of the 


Reformation, it com prehends other matters, relating 
; 2 dr fro Lengig and civil Affairs of remark, 
happening in gdom within that period: 
* Tending' to the Miſtakes, GOT 
* Defefts in our Hiſtory, of thoſe times. taken 
* from origi at Letters and Papers of State &c. With 
OTST NTT | 


[I] The third i is.] I reaches from the year 
1581 to 1588, and * contains Accounts —＋ — 
; e bee Biſhops in their 


« deavours wo overthrow both . 
6 8 vqured'] ny a of 
hom man) : 
od Bev res 

© are ewn : * 8 | | i 

« ſerving to enlighten 2 two great Cri 

Eliza eth's,' reign. | with | 


. he Ali of gow hs 
© alſo iven concerning 
and events of 2 — Ira; Occurrences 
and Differences —.— Crank our Univerſities Re- 


marks of many and quality 
c * and State: N fy Pam- * 
phlets &e. neg Collected di 
, ERS n= 8 5 Papers, @. Na of State, 
in etters * 
ops; learned eee 
* VI. . 324. A 


- 


A Sermon. 


the Church of 


> As uirin their care Nl owt 
.” Ecelehaftical Conruilli - — The buſy © 


"ry is | 


* [0] fad 


eee 


$ And from other choice MSS. teſerved in — > 

* Libraries, or more private Archives. T 22 

an Appendix : Containing many choice Records 

Papers of value; from originals : Re- 

* ferred to in the work ; in order to the vindication, 
« proof, and illuſtration of the 

[IXI And the fourth in 1731.] At the concluſion of 
the Preface to his Third Volume, he had ſaid, that he 
* muſt call that Volume his laſt (though indeed it 

reached not by divers years to the end of Queen Eli- 
* zabeth's reign) becauſe it was the laſt Concluſion of 
* his Labour . his Age and frequent In- 
* firmities diſabling him from going further in that 
* work.” . . . However, he lived to publiſh the Fourth 
8 in 1731 ; but being then arrived to the Lighty- 
eighth year of his age „his Weakneſs and Infirmities 
hindered him from Ggelting it even in the ſame manner 
as the former Volumes that it is only a Collection 
of Original Papers. 

[L] A new Edition of J. Stow's Survey of London, in 
two Volumes in folio.) It was publiſhed in 172c, and 
what improvements. our Author made in it, we may 
learn from the Title, which is as follows. A Survey 
© of the Cities of gre and Weſtminſter : Contain- 
ing the Original, » Increaſe, modern Eſtate 
and Gen of Cities. Written at firſt 
in the year mpxcviit. By John Stow, citizen and 
native of London. Since reprinted and augmented 

* by the Author; and afterwards by A.M. H. D. 
0 e 4 laffly, corrected, improved, and 

nd the Survey and Hiſtory 
. cry 4 8 from * year 1633, (being near Four- 
© ſcore years ſince it was laſt printed) to the preſent 
© time; by John Strype, M. 122 alſo of the 
* faid City. Illuſtrated with exact Maps of the City 
C and Suburbs, and of all the Wards ; and likewiſe of 
* the Out of London and Weſtminſter : Toge- 
* ther with many other fair Draughts of the more 
© eminent and publick Edifices and Monuments. In 
* Six Books. To which is prefixed, the Life of the 
Author, writ 22 Editor. At the end is added, 
An An Appendix of certain Tracts, Diſcourſes and Re- 
the State of the City of London. 
r r eramhulation, or Circuit - walk four 
Eo round about London, to the Pariſh 
nchen: Deſcribing the Monuments of the Dead 


* thoſe places. And concluding with a Second Appen- 
E Ar 

3 Life of Sir Jobn Cbele.] 2 
Edward VI, one 


2 learned Sir john Cheke, Knight, 
bj bers — 

. one of the Reſtorers of good Learn 

Ip and true Religion in this ines Sf Hil 4 Work | 
IL ts of Hiſtory 


© fore 1 Lond. 


9 
he intitled, * rical Collections 
1 


DIP 
42 


385 


(2) Wood Fafti, 
- —_ col. 


He alſo 
liſhed bis 
ine Re- 


mains, and Ope- 
ra poſſ hum. 


him for preſerving ſeveral valuable Materials, which would otherwiſe have bong loſt. He. 


STRY fi SUP PON. 


168g, 0n Sam. x. 7. Lind, 08g. 4to: hd tw other Sermons A boon lg 
Second me Lighrfoot's orks, tranſlai pieces therein 

e original Latin, and making large Additions to the Doctor s Le, 'writreh By the pub- 
liſher of the firſt Volume, Dr George Bright ). Beſides his ts atready then. 
tioned, he had the Sine-Cure bf Terring in Su Siren him Arehbiſhop Lane 
and was Lecturer of Hackney till about the yea if 1724, when he that Lecture 

the latter and infirm part of his life, he lived Mir Hards at Apothetary ut Hicknep 
who had * his grand-daughter where he died December 13, 1737, at the uncom- 
mon a ninety-four. So that his intenſe application to his ſtudies did not ſhorten his 
del This Fathditnek was equal vo his induf [2], and the world is greatly indebted to 


kept a literary co ndence with the moſt learned and eminent in his time; par- 
ticularly with Archbi ps Tenniſon, and Wake ; the Biſhops Atterbury, Burner, Nicolſon 
&c. as appeared by an . Diary he had made of his own life, and which was in the binds 
of Mr Harris. But that Gentleman being dead, and the family Glperied, This, with 
many other curious Papers, is either loſt or miſlaid. 


Of Diſcipline; of Thomas Cartwright, the firſt broacher * State, or other MSS, being the Ader of then, * 
and head of Puritaniſm; of Campion the Jeſuit, and * often the ſame words. 805 that the Reader may 


(4) See Preface _ civil and ecclefiaftical Aﬀairs, which were more * readier depend upon the Truth of what f 
to his Life of flightly treated of in other works of our Author (3), ——And to the ſame — 74 e in the Preface to Vol. 0s 
Archbp Parker, the reſt of our Hiftorians. - -  * What I have entred in my - + ayer repared 
445 And two other Ser mom.] The one intituled, * Writings for the preſs, were always +, and by me, 
122 for fallible men, in a Sermon preached * and carefully compared with the Records and Origin. 
at the Licks of St Au uſtin's Hackney, Sept. 21, * als by me tranſcribed. And moreover I have ever 
© 1707, on Prov. xiv. 12.” Publiſhed at _— Lond. been very careful and punctual in all my Collections 
t708, 8vo. The other, Short Rules for Chriſtian * thence. Whereof I have many Volumes (now bound 
0 Practice, delivered at Hackney-Church on Sunday * ap) taken by my own pen, and with mine own eyes, 
May 31, 1724, on Phil. iv. 8. The Farewell Sermon — made uſe of no other Tranſcribers or Amanuenſes. 
of the Lecturer there.” Lond. 1724, 8vo. Publiſhed * Unleſs what ſome learned Friends abroad, and in the 
at the defire of the Pariſhioners. « Univerfities, had — wk to me.. . . He adds, 
(2] His Faithfulneſs was to his Indufiry.] We * I have for many lon together, converſed with 
may judge of his Faithfulneſs, by the following Account Hiſtorical 1188 (fallin T within the Seculum Re 7 
he gives (in the Preface to Vol. I. of his Annals) of * tm) whether Records, Regiſters, Inſtruments, 
the Method he had purſued in that work. — I have * of Stateſmen, as well as other te Letters of the 
* choſen, ſays he, commonly to ſet down Things in * Court and Nobility, er very many ene 
the very words of the Records and Originals, and of * * printod Books of thofe Times (having met with ſome 
* the Authors themſelves, rather than in my own, ial Advantages that way) more than many men 
4 8 framing and dreſſing them into more modern ive have done. And when afterwards I was ur- 
"LY Whereby the Senſe is ſure to remain entire ed, for the publick Good, to digeſt and publiſh 
__ riters meant it. Whereas, by affecting too e of theſe Pains of mine, I ever made it my 
0 - nit to change and model Words and Sentences, * « Reſolution to be juſt, faithful and impartial in what 
the Senſe itſelf, I have obſerved, often to be marred I ſhould deliver, and recommend unto the World 
and diſguiſed.” And he further declares, That in * from thence.” See alſo the Prefaces to his 
- * this Work he had purſued Truth with all Faithfulneſs Lives of the four firſt Proteſtant Archbiſhops. Upon 
)-Preface to and Sinceri y (4). Ahaus alſo, in the Preface to the whole, as Dr Birch ri ightly obferves (6), © His Fide- (6) Life of 
2A I. p. 2 Vol. II. he 0 © In this whole Undertaking * lity and Induftry will — give a value to his nume Abp Tillotles, 
and 3» have uſed ill Faithfalneſs and Im ban and 4 * rous Writings, ever deſtitute of the graces, and p. 329 
« down things according as I found them © even ane of 0 and the art of connWling 
« als, whether Letters, Records, Regiſlers, on, N facts. | C 
(2) Which bears 
for Arms; ou, SUTTON [Tromas], Eſq; Founder of Charter- houſe Hofpital near London, was 
dawn rer deſcended of an ancient and genteel family (a) of his name in Li ure ; in which County 
annulers, Gules, he was born at a place called Knaith, in the year 1532. He received the a; of his 
2 education at Eton School b), whence he was pro 22 to Cam matrĩicu- 
Camden e fune- Jated as a member of St John's College on the 25 th -of November 1551 1. However, 
124 vithout taking any degree (c), he removed * to Lincoln's-Inn with a view, as it ſhould (c) He nul 
office. ſeem, of ſtudying the law (4). But finding a ſedentary way of life not agrecable to his wind tel 
eden af active genius, he reſolved to form the compleat gentleman, by travelling abroad. In the cal a 
Dr Cox, Precep- execution of this defign, he ſpent the whole time of Queen Marys reign in foreign parts, CG. 
en 2 and making the tour of Holland, France, Spain, and Italy, he became a, of the () s. 11 
not long before languages of thoſe ſeveral countries. Returning home in 1 562, he entered into the poſſeſſion 
bo he of a handſome fortune, which had been left to him by his Father (B}, who dicd durin his 
[4] He was matriculated of St John's college, Cam- * they are not always E the firſt year. Ant 
bridge.) That he was ſome time at one of the Univer- Quadrantanius tas 1 ornget vo which ſuits not 
ſities appears from the teſtimony of Percival B ph Well with his birch th 1 qpality 5. and I yet we have had 
{z) In a Com- Preacher at Charter-houſe in 1629 (1). Mr W _ * Gentlemen ad Aﬀe; thele obje&ions, 
memoration fer- ſilence upon the Article is a firong preſumpti pore prove Mr Baker proceeds to. Ny that, If he were not of this '/ 
2 i. Mr Sutton was not of Oxford ; and that wor nti- college, be was not of * , being 
tuled The quarian, the late Mr Thomas Baker, of St aha, cal- agdalene nor e 8 he was * 1 Eſq; and of ts 
um Centurion, lege in Cambridge, being ap to by Dr Philip Bear- 22 to both. 3s bein conhrined” by — 
Ec. 2 copy of croft (2), returned the fo ing __ have turned formations „% Ade — 
ö our matriculation book 7957. from the year croft © ll 0 St oho's „ eollegs, when . 11, m. |} 
* * Ws. where it firſt begins, ear 1551, and 0 175. in 
one remaining, 54. /begins $5 1 
in the Bod- cannot meet with wr Sutton, 96 . — Joris hf im 
1 either at n eſus eier | 8 — ather's name was Richard; de 
2) © any college except St s, where 1 find Thomas at his SR. in the- of St Swithin in Lincoln, 
rs at Sutton matriculated, * = 1, thus; Thomas ork been ſteward of the 7 to that city (4). 822 e 
Charter- houſe. 1 


The time agrees pretty 


* Sutton coll. Job. 11 Though his death happened 27, 1558, yet 
x 02 —— 12 * 21. will, wherein he left his wife owed Jars: int e. — 


might have * r en eee 1552 1 | 
os 


a > " E 8 ; _— 
42 = 2” - * 59 —=_ Go 
7 * * . _ . 


$1UCTT Ti ON. 
was now about / thirty years of age, and being in all ref 
— by the Duke of Norfolk [ , and af 


0 Regiſter of 
biſhopric of 
Lincoln, 


(6) Mr Sutton's 
legacy, in his 
will, of a hun- 


this Sir Richard, 
dated from Carle- 
ton, - 


houle evidence- 
doule, 


in Bucki 


hed. had no leſs than thi 


Þ g40us to that of the Lord A 


cretury to the Earl of Warwick ¶ DI, and 
eſtmoreland, 


was thus acqu 


by an 
purchaſed of 


not leſs 5 
North, he ha 


the term of ſeventy · nine years, theſe 
in 1580, he brought with him the 
to be worth fifty-thouſand 
zabeth daughter of John 


ardiner 
ire, and widow of] 


and among the reſt a moi 
London, 


made' that houſe his coun 


advan 


was likewiſe one of the chief victuallers of the Navy maſter 5 
+ of the Barque called Sutton, of ſeventy tons and thirty men, in the liſt of volunteers at-. : 
tending the Engliſh fleet againſt the Spaniſh Armada (i) in 1588 [HJ]. He is 


will was n ive, and thus reduced for the probate 
to writing : © Be it known to all men by theſe preſents, 
that Richard Sutton, of the pariſh of St Swithin within 
© the city of Lincoln, gentleman, the 27th day of July 
in the of our Lord God 1558, being of perfe&t 
* remembrance, made his laſt and teftament nun- 
«© cupative, in manner and form following: Firſt he 
* bequeathed his ſoul to Almighty God his Maker and 
* Redeemer, and willed his to be buried in the 
« pariſh-charch of St Swithin id. Item, he be- 
6 ö —— to Thomas Sutton, his ſon, his leaſe of 
6 „and all the which were then to 
come and undetermined in the fame, Item, the re- 
* fidue of his goods, not bequeathed, he gave to Eli- 
© zabeth Sutton, his wife, and Thomas Suttoh, his ſaid 
* ſon, whom he made his executors, theſe being wit- 
neſſes, John Hall, William Wilfan, Joan Cook, and 
Joan Ryall, with others. Probatum fait apad Lin- 
© coln (5).” By the probate it appears, that the exe- 
cution was ted to Mr Sutton . the whole 
being truſted to war gs a> by his f mother. 
She was DON of the honourable fa 
in Yor 


| mily of the 
Stapletons kſhire, whoſe lineal Aticeftor was Sir 


— leton of Carleton, Knight of the Garter in the 
time 
of created at the. foondation of that order, was of this 


ing Richard I. Alſo Sir Miles Stapleton, 
family (6). The leaſe of Cockrington, which was held 
of the biſhopric of Kincoln, was of very confiderable 
value, and befides this, Mr Sutton, 
of the perſonal eſtates ' : | 

[EI Retained in the fir wirr of the Dike 
Mr Sutton makes a 
favours he received 


| of NET) 
acknowledgment of 
this Patron in his laſt will, 
wherein he leaves him a le of 4001. Beſides which, 
he bequeathed his manors of Li and Hadſtock 
in Eſſex to his Grace's ſon, the Earl of Suffolk, on the 
payment of zccool. (7). Theſe  manors lie conti- 
„ Whoſe daughter and 
cir the Karl of Suffolk married, and built that rematk- 
1 magnificent houſe | 
D) K. 


Was 


occaſionally alſo to his brother che 


t the ſame year for the office of | 
H the Ordnance in the North for life; and in 1573 he commanded one of the five Batterie 
which obliged the ſtrong caſtle of Edinburgh to ſurrender to the Engliſh [F J. While 


mentioned noble Patrons, he obtained a Paten 


| —_— glory which is the peculiar purchaſe of military 


— — of wealth: ſoon after his arrival in 
the Biſhop-of Durham the manors of Gateſhead and Wickha ry 
famous for coal-mines in that biſhopric ; and in 1570 obtaining a leaſe from the Crown. for 
proſpered ſo faſt, that on his coming up to L * 4 

quantity of two horſe- loads of 
nds (e). About the middle of the 
3 of Grove- place in the 
Dudley of Stoke -Newington 
near relation of the Earl of Warwick; this Lady brought him a 


ety of the . manor of Stoke-Newington 
try ſeat, and purchaſing in the city a la 

22, Broken Wharf, in the pariſh of St Mary Somerſet [G], he took up the buſine 
fioner Chant, which his ready caſh enabled him to follow with ſuch 


tage, that he ſoon became one of the chief merchants of London, and is faid to have ED. 
agents abroad, and his riches —_— in with every tide (g) Mr Sutton 
( 


we ſee, had a moiety 


* At 
1999099869601 
£2 10 


Metec ) 


exploits, he 


4 »-4 


money, and was — 
year 1582 33 Eli- 
iſh of Chalfont-St Gyles 
— in Middleſex Eſq; a 
conſiderable eſtate, 
), which being near 
houſe near 


of a mer- 
great credit, and ſo much to his :\ 


„and ſeems to have been maſter 


* 
fad 


through inteſtine broils, on account” of Mary Queen 
of Scots and the Romiſh religion ( ).. How well Mr 
Sutton filled his poſt Mr Camden will inform us; whoſe 
account of Berwick from his own ſurvey, during Mr 
Sutton's NN of the ordnance in the North, 
is this; The Kings of Fogland, ſays he, have ſeveral 
times fortified it with new works; but eſpecially Queen 
Elizabeth, who lately, to the terror of the enemy, 
and the ſecurity of the burghers, hath drawn it into 
a leſs compaſs than before, and ſurrounded it with a 


Gen. 
LL 


firm wall of Aſler work; which. is again ſtrengthened 
with a d i 


ditch, baſtions, and counterſcarp; ſo 


{ 


10) Camden's 

] | — tannia, in 

plenty; and they were of ſervice to his Sovereign, in fur- orthumber- 

niſhing the Northerh georiſqus 3 apd, tp him elf, in the 
le 


ple recompence from the Crown (11 (11) Bearcroft's 


Scottand, with 


named in that pear. 
* ear 1573 he is named (12) as one oF he chi 
of fifteen | | 


hundred, men, who n 


85 
Th 


S ' 


large buildin 
mellotge I find it the 


forty-third Year 
Bygot, and in the 
as de Bro Jer 


4&4 «a «> = 


8 — 
2 
44 
. - = 
| * 
. 


e 


u- 3 be, and 
ana, p. 5%: _ into ſo narrow a compals as 
ton to havemar- Of his country ſeats, for he had purchaſed ſeveral 
ried the Lady 
(and ſo 
- 
the 


H. 


an * bequeathed to 
© his overſights, careleſs dealings, and fo 
a remarkable inſtance of his charity to his 
Hs of. June, 1602, he buried his Lad 


| Lagland had thence time to 1 for the reception 
of the Invincible Armada (14). Satton was at this 
time the chief and richeſt merchant in London, and, 
— 4 his obligations to the Crown, cher 
with his known loyaly no doubt can be made but he 
was alſo the chief of thoſe merchants. who drained the 
bank of Genoa, according to a ſtrong tradition which 
evails at Charter-houſe. The truth of this tory has 
deed been called in queſtion (15), as being inconſiſtent 

with the account that the Rotel — for this 


expedition by the 8 were 


on their coaſts 
by a fleet ſent for that purpoſe under the command 
of Sir Francis Drake. 


 irreconcileable to the former account; and it is hope 
the Reader will excuſe a cenſure, which he muſt needs 
ſee has been too haſtily paſſed, though certainly not 
with any thought of 1 — the jult renown of the 
Founder of the R Exchan an infinuation that 
he had not a rival in the Foun or the Charter-houſe, 
in —— his wealth ſerviceable to the Crown and 
mY ' draining the foreign banks. 
[ He quitted ] Though the leaſe of his large 
e at Broken did not expire <1 1599 (16), 
yet it is certain he had quitted it in 15 For Stow 
thus continues the deſcription of it; hin the gate 
« of this houſe (now belonging to the city of London) 
lately, to wit in the years N 94 and 159g, is builded 
one large houſe, of great height, called an engine, 
made by Bevis Bullmar, gentleman, for the convey- 
« » and forcing of Thames-water, to ſerve in 
„middle and we parts of the city (17). 
n In this will he ooo l. 
11d his intended hoſpital and free-ſchool, as alſo 
ty ſcholarſhi to Peter-houſe, and twenty ſcholar- 
N Peng to Teſus-college in Cambridge, of 508. per * 
each, and ten fellowſhips to of them, of 
* annum each, and as to the reſt, much the ſame legacies 
PO | as in his laſt will. The reaſon of Mr Sutton's favour 
Peter-houſe in this will was his — rr with 
r Perne, Maſter of that colleg „ who alſo Rector 
of Bal manor of which Mr at that 


am, 

time held by a leaſe from his friend, on — 

And though this benefaction never took 
tdeſe words of Dt Perne's Wil, dated 

Item, I give 201. towards building the 

- Peter-houſe, with a fair 


In this 


12 

ork, under Sir 
Tho. Greſham's 
article, Vol. IV. 


p- 2385, in re- 
mark [GI. 


1 1 1588, 


in = middle, 7 my 


- 1 te-houſe, of my Lord of Can- 
Whitgift), Mr . 22 of Aſheton, 

Sir ww 3 and Sir Tho mſaye. Mr Sutton, 

25 Tay: by this paſſage, appears to haye been a benefaQtor 


3 filing himſelf of A teten, u he . afterwards of Bal- 

ſham, and lailfy of Caſtle-camps, after the: purchaſe of 
that noble manor (18), which was the ancient faati of 
the Veres, Earli of Oxford, bold by Hugh Vet. (6s 


the old I 
205 . Ho rears) ha he might be Oh 


* ing there, Le of much 


5 . ill oo of 
dy 


bis chard 22 5 8 R 
hat gin wi charig.] 25 


— 


19590 our Hiſtoriay 


Sr UG TT 


ellingbury-Bouchers in that county, but with a 


uring 

the 17th of December the ſame year he alſo made his Will XJ. wherein, among other er 
Queen Elizabeth two thouſand 

rgetfulneſs in her Maj 


But this is far from — H 


|. per | 


from 


eterhoufe, ſince we find him in deeds about this time 


o N 


for Prizes unden Lord Charles Howard (t), High Admiral 
with Letters of Marque, he took. a 
In, 1590 having married his wite's daughter, 
Eiq; ſon and heir to the Lord Chief Juſtice of that name (1), being himſelf 
paſt all hopes of children by Mrs Sutton, he contracted. his great 

him to quit London [1}, and to reſice· at one or other 


i ſhip' worth 
Mr Dudley, to 


good eſtates. On the 27th of May, 1 594, 


ſurrendered his Patent of Maſter of the Ordnance. in the North (m), — on the 20th of 
une following he conveyed in truſt all his eſtates in Eſſex to found an Hoſpital at ee 


er of revocation d 


his life. On 


pounds, in recompence Of penci 


neighbours the following year [LI. On the 


v, who died at Balſham in Cambridgeſhire [M]. 
foe he had lived in a munificent open hoſpitality LV , but this loſs depriving him — 


very much 2 As a proof of this, 
his hiſtorian has given us the following note of his own 
hd. writing to his ſteward. 
Corn to be fold to the labouring 
now barley is at 2s. 8 d. per buſhel, for thirty weeks. 
John Symonds, by the Week, half a buſhel, 6d. 
And thus did he proceed. through all his poor neigh- 
2 to the number of forty- nine, allotting to each 
rtion according to their family wants (20). 
He hft his lady lady.) In a letter to Mr Sutton from 
Balſham, May 3c, this year, ſhe com + of a violent 
cold, and that ſhe was never w in her life (21). 


poor of Balſam, 


embalmed, brought to their houſe at Stoke-Newington, 
and thence carried in a AE funeral proceſſion to 
the pariſh-church, — her relations, and forty 
poor women, houſekee ewington and Hackney, 
and ſixteen ſervants, in — (22). It was de- 
poſited with her firſt huſband, Mr Dudley, in a vault 
near which, againſt the South wall of the church, the 
had raiſed a noble marble monument, with the fi 
of Mr Dudley in armour, and of herſelf, and, ind 
her, of her der, all on their uses, with: Latin 
epitaphs, to be ſeen in Stow (23). As there are ſeveral 
evidences in -bouſe of — good nature, charity, 
and diſcretion, ſo Mr Sutton ap to have had a 
value = — In — will, executed in _ life- 
time, he e an and = le proviſion for her, 
and addreſſes if — Queen Elizabeth, « * humbly 
* beſeeching her to ſtand a and us to 
6 his yoor wiſe, She had the honour, in the time of Mr 
Dudley, to be well known to, and even to have received 
viſits from the Queen; in one of which her Majeſty, 
* a jewel of great value from her hair, made 

reſent tof it to their daughter, Miſs Anne D 

r Sutton alſo, in his Faſt will, bequeathed to this 
daughter's huſband, Sir Francis Popham, Knt. the fum 
of two thouſand marks. As alſo to Frances, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Jane, and Ange, daughters of the Lady Anne 
Popham, 100 15 wart 7 — gpad at 8 of __ 
marriage, or when. ould accompliſh then 

* yours He alſo left. to the wife a dae fo 

155 nnn 100 marks, 
* divided amongt them. 

| Mr Burrel obſerves, that | Mir Sutton's - houſe 


a 2 open hoſpital while his wife'lived; and, is um 


inſtance of it, Dr Bearcroft has us a tranſcri 
of the . long let row her 9 Me d. * 


t ud 


+ Dad dfe Sancn, 


« I ſend you here incloſed o Hine fads . Hutton, 
r and all is well at Bal ſham 


I thank and here is another letter, which E 
[18 .before I looked on the ſuperſcription, Ahh 
came by another; it toucheth 'a _— PROP | | 


© need nqt to write to you in her behalf, for I kn 
{ have grear care of the poor for God's cauſe, th ol ſhe 

were a meer ſtran ae for Fonten 
0 ores ; if you intend 9 you muſt 
f encreaſe it for; Haber and 


Lynge ; 
E hib keeping, 
broom 101 © | 
1b 221 Wall 7 * 
E 
gy Rage T7 

15 | * , 
- Falls « Eels. 
Sour 


Chaney ta 


jeſty's ſervice ;* and there is Hi. Ace 


er bowels were buried at Balham, and the corpſe, houſe evidence 


great walk, p. 131, 


and ſo praying 


(m) Ar 


the Core, 


25 ITT 


Kc. p. 114 


(20) Hiftoricy 


Account, p. 16 


(21) Chane: 
houſe. 


(21) Hie. 
Account, 2 1;, 


(23) Stow's Ser- 
vey, by Strype. 
Vol. II. Circuit 


(24) ry 


was apparen'ly a 
relation to the 


Earl of Leicefin, 
for whom C 
Elizabeth is a 
to have had 1 
Ur affe 
Gen. fi 


of E 


(26) Fuller's 
worthies in Lin- 
colnſhue. 


(27) Allading to 
Eccleſiaſtes, 
chap, xi. ver. T. 


(38) Hiſtorical 
Account, &c, 
Þ 19, 20. 
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that which gave every 
— — 1 reſolved to diſpoſe of h eſtate in { Charity [O] 

manner, bei 0 to diſpoſe of his great eſtate in ſome important ity [O]. 
But before he had fixed upon any particular plan for carrying that deſign into execution, he 


was greatly alarmed in 
in the view of laying 
of York, his Heir. 


him 
Upon 


0 3K. TT S © Jet 
thing els its chief reliſh (n), he retired more from the world, antl 
by the diſmiſſion of ſeveral of his ſervants (0), he lived in a private ( No leſs than 


Gxteen atte 
the Funeral of 


the year 1608 with the news of a de 

* under an obligation to m 
the firſt notice that came to his ears of this project, he imme- 
diately put a ſtop to it [P]; and having received a letter from Mr Joſ 


R —_ x 4 , . 
; - 2 o - & 2 
4 : d ” » LL 
„ 
- 


to raiſe him to the Pee 
e King Charles I, then Duke 


Hall (afterwards 


3853 


his Wife in 
mourning. Hift. 
Account, p. 154+ 


Biſhop of Norwich) exciting him to come to ſome determination in his intended Charity [U 


A barrel of — Herring, of the bigger boyle. 
Forty Stockfiſh, good, and ready beaten. 
A cade of Sprats and a cade of red Herrings, them that 
be 


Six pounds of Figs, and three pounds of Jordan al- 
monds (25). 

0] Pl reſolved upon ſome important charity.) To this 
purpoſe it is atteſted by Dr Fuller, as what he could 
confidently affirm from the mouth of one that heard it 
of a credible witneſs, who heard it himſelf, and told it 
the Doctor; That Mr Sutton uſed often to repair into 
« a private garden, where he poured forth his prayers 
to God, and was frequently overheard to uſe this 
« expreſſion; Lord, thou haſt given me a large and liberal 
© eflate, give me alſo a heart to make uſe thereof (26). 
We have already mentioned his reſolution to be boun- 
tiful before the death of his wife: and from the year 
1594 to the act or _ for an hoſpital in 1610, 
there was a deed of gift always ſubſiſting for one, but 
with a power of revocation: and his canſtant reply to 
them that aſked him, how he would diſpoſe of his great 
eſtate, was, that his bread muſt be caſt upon the waters (27), 
but he could not eafily determine when or how; he had 
various projects of his own and of his friends to rumi- 
nate on (28). 


P] He immediately put a flop to it.] The project 
wail before __ James by Sir enn Elan, who had 
propoſed it to Mr Sutton; but as ſoon as he heard what 
was doing at court, he diſpatched the following letter 
to the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, and the Lord Trea- 
ſurer Saliſbury, both feoffees for his intended hoſpital. 


© May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, 1 

* I underſtand that his Majeſty is poſſeſſed by Sir 
John Harrington, or by ſome other by his means, 
that I intend to make his Highneſs's ſon, the Duke 
« of Yorke, my heir; whereupon, as it is reported, his 
« Highneſs propoſeth to beſtow the honour of a Baron 
on me; whereof as I am moſt unworthy, fo I vow to 
God and your Lordſhips, I never harboured the leaſt 
* thought or proud defire of any ſuch matter. My 
< mynde, in my younger times, hath been ever free 
* from ambition; and, now I am going to my Grave, 
to gape for ſuch a thing were meer Sr in me, fo 
< unworthie alſo, as I confeſs unto your Lordſhips. 
< That this Knight hath been often tampering with me 
to that arpoe to entertayne honour, — to make 
© the e Duke my heire, is true; to whom I made 
that anſwer, as, had he either wit or honeftie, (with 
* reverence to your Lordſhips be it ſpoken) he never 
* would have engaged himſelf in this buſineſs, fo 
by — to delude his Majeſty, and wrong me. My 
humble ſuite unto your Lordſhips is, that, conſidering 
this occafion hath brought me into queſtion, and in 
* hazard of his Highneſs's diſpleaſure, having never 
6 given Sir John Harrington, or any man lyvinge, either 
< promiſe or ſemblance to do any Aach act, but upon his 
motions grew into utter diſlike with him for ſuch idle 
* ſpe: your Lordſhips will vouchſafe me this favour, 
to informe his Highneſs aright, how things have 
* ceeded directly without my privitie; and withall, that 
my truſt is in his —— diſpoſition, not to conceit 

the worſe of me other men's follies; but that 
have free liberty 


his Majeſty” 
humbly recommending my dutye and ſervice to your 
* Lordſhips, for the increaſe of whoſe honours and 
* happineſs I ſhall ever pray, I reſt, 
* © Your Lordſhip's 
* Poor Beadeſman, 
Thomas Sutton.” 


following letter to Mr Sutton 


VOL. VI. No, CCCXXII, * as 


Dr Bearcroft has likewiſe given a tranſcript of the 


which both fixes the time of the affair, and throws full 
light into it. It is dated June 13, 1608, and runs thus: 


« Sir, g 1 ä 

* Your ſtrange meſlage, firſt by my Man, after by 
* my Son, now — with your ſpeech to myſelf, did 
« greatlie trouble me, That I have undone you, over- 
* thrown your eſtate, diſturbed your deſignes; that no 
* man dare buy any land of you, be your Feoffee, nor 
take any truſt from you, ſo as that which you had 
* ordained to good uſes, and to redeem your fins, was 
now ſo incombered, as you were ſkant maſter of 
your own; and all by means of a bruit among your 
friends, raiſed, - as you ſuppoſe, by me, that you 
* have made Duke Charles your Heir, and the King 
« your Executor. 

Far be it from me to abuſe or miſreport either ſo 
« princelie and pious an intention, 4 I know his Ma- 
« jeſtie hath to further all works, or fo ie a 
© purpoſe, as you pretend day ſome ; but ERS 
© be mocked, though we may diſſemble with men. 

The letter is ſtill extant, which was my warrant. 
© I have ſpoken nothing but within compaſs of that, 
and that very ſparinglie to your private friends. In 
* which letter, ſeeing you yourſelf would needs in your 
© ſenſe read a Caveat, to refuſe honour becauſe of age, 
* which, in my conſtruction, was an incouragement to 
* take the honour due to your abilities and years; I 
© have been ſince, and will be ſilent about it. For the 
* ſuite you would make to his Majeſtie, which I ſhall 
not ſo much as gueſs at, I will ſay what I thinke: 
* you will make no ſuite but ſuch as will find favour 
and ition; and; ſeeing you ſuppoſe I wronged 
* you before, I would be glad to make you any amends 
© now, by any endeavour of mine. Onlie my old faite 
you may not forget, to be a Benefactor to Bath (“ 
Church in your life time; for Almes in one's life 
time is like a light borne before one, whereas Almes 
after death is like a candle carried behind one. Do 
© ſomewhat for this church; you promiſed to have ſeen 
© it e're this: Whenſoever you will go to bathe, my 
© lodgings ſhall be at your commandment. The Baths 
would ſtrengthen your finews ; the Alms would com- 
C 2 ſoule. 

The Tower, the Quyre, and two Iſles are already 
r finiſht by Mr Biller, utor to the worthie Lord 
* Treaſurer Burlkigh. The walls are up ready for co- 
© yering. . | 

The leade is iſed by our bountiful Biſhop; 
Dr Montagu. Timber is promiſed by the Earl of 
© Shrewſbury, the Earl of Hartford, the Lord Say, Mr 
© Robert Hopton, and others. 

« bees lacks but mow — workmanſhip, which if 
« you wo ive, you have many ers 
6 the Church . in your life time, 2 ow — 
indeed do you good, and when the time is to make 
friends of the mammon of iniquity, as Chriſt told us, 
that we may be received into everlaſting tabernacles, 


to which God ſend us; to whoſe protection I leave 
© you, &c. | 
© From Greenwich this | N 
* 15th — * June, © John Harrington (29). 
© 1608.” 
I don't find that Mr Sutton complied with this laſt 


_ as will amply reward the Reader's patience for the 


length of it, as follows : 


2] Sir Joha 
rrington's 
ate lay near 

is city, and 
continues ftill 
in the ſame 
name. 


——_ 
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which the Act is b 
215 © well, I cannot be diſcouraged with any cenſures. I * diſhonour, that they might have done it: their wrecks 


laferted, p. 
to 228. 
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Camel may wear it; the miſerable 


S U T 


he ſoon after, on the 10th of March 1609, petitioned 
to empower him to erect an Hoſpital at the aforementioned Hallingbury-Bouchers (p) in 


crave not your pardon, but your acceptation : it is no 
8 to give good counſel, and preſents of 
ove fear not to Ve Fi taken of ſtrapgers : my pen 
and your ſubſtince are both given us for one end, to 
do good : theſe are our talents, how happy are we if 
we can improve them well! ſuffer me to do you good 
with the one, with the other you may do good to 
many, and moſt to yourſel, You cannot but know, 
that your full hand, and worthy purpoſes, have filled 
the world with much expectation: what ſpeak I of 
the world, whoſe honeſt and reaſonable claims yet 
cannot be contemned with honour, nor difap- 
pointed without diſhonour ! The God of Hea- 
ven, who hath lent you this abundance, and given 
you theſe gracious thoughts of charity, of piety, looks 
for the iſſue of both ; and will eafily complain of too 
little, or too late. Your wealth and your will are 
both good; but the firſt is only made good by the ſe- 
cond ; for if your hand were full and your heart 
empty, we who now applaud you, ſhould juſtly pity 
you; you might have riches, not goods, not bleſſings; 
your burthen ſhould be greater than your eſtate, and 
you ſhould be richer in — than in metals. For 
(if we look to no other world) what gain is it to be 
keeper of the beſt earth? that which is the common 
Coffer of all the rich Mines, we do but tread upon, 
and account it vile, becauſe it doth but hold and hide 
thoſe treaſures ; whereas the ſkilfulleft metalliſt, that 
findeth and refineth thoſe precious veins for public 
uſe, is rewarded, is honoured : the very baſeſt ele- 
ment yields gold. The ſavage Indian gets it; the 
ſervile Apprentice works it; the very Midianitiſh 
orldling ad- 
mires it; the covetous Jew fwallows it; the un- 
thrifty Ruffian ſpends it; what are all theſe the better 
for it? Only good uſe gives praiſe to earthly poſ- 
ſeſſions: herein therefore you owe more to God, 
that He hath given you a heart to do good ; a will 
to be as rich in good works as great in riches ; to be 
a friend to this mammon is to be an enemy tc God ; 
but to make friends with it is Royal and Chriſtian : 
His enemies may be wealthy, none but his friends 
can either be good, or do good: Do et Accipe, faith 
the Wife Man. 
The Chriſtian, who muſt imitate that high pattern 
of his Creator, knows his beſt riches to be bounty. 
God who hath all, gives all; and reſerves nothing: 
and for himſelf, he well conftders, that God hath 
not made him an Owner, but a Servant ; and a Ser- 
vant of Servants, not of his Goods, but of the Giver: 
not a Treaſurer, but a Steward, whoſe praiſe is more 
to have laid out well, than to have received much. 
The greateſt gain therefore that he affects, is an even 
reckouing, a clear diſcharge : which fince it is ob- 
tained by diſpoſing, not by keeping, he counts re- 
ſervation loſs, and juſt expence 
He knows that Vell done faithful ſervant is a thouſand 
times more ſweet a note, than Sen tale thine caſe ; 
for that is the voice of the Maſter recompencing, this 
of the Servant preſuming ; and what follows to the 
one but his Maſter's joy? and what to the other but 
the loſs of his ſoul ? Bleſſed be that God who hath 
given you a heart to forethink this, and in this dry 
and dead age, a will to honour him with his own, 
and to credit his Goſpel with your beneficence. Lo! 
we are upbraided with barenneſs : your name hath 
been publickly oppoſed to theſe challenges, as in whom 
it ſhall be ſeen, that the truth hath friends that can 
I neither diſtruſt nor perſuade you, whole re- 


ive. 
— are happily fixed on purpoſes of good; 


only give me leave to haſten your pace a little, and to 
excite your Chriſtian forwardneſs to begin ſpeedily, 
what you have long and conftantly acts 
would not but do good, why not now? I fpeak 
boldly, the more ſpeed the more comfort ; neither 
are the times in our diſpoſal, nor our ſelves, 


© If God had ſet us a day, and made our wealth 


inſeparable, there were no danger in delaying ; now 


our uncertainty either muſt quicken us, or may de- 
How many have meant well,” and done 


ceive us. 
nothing, and loſt the Crown with lingering ? whoſe 
deſtinies have prevented their defires, and have mage 


their good motions the Wards of their Executorz, 


nat without miſerable ſucceſs: to whom that they 
would have done good is not ſo great a praiſe, as it is 


are our warnings ;z we are 


* ſant, and our death happy; our evil days 


is trade and joy. 


You. 
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e King in Parliament for an Act 


nally mortal, equally 
* fickle. Why have you this reſpite of living, but to 
prevent the imperious neceſſity of death ? It is a woful 
and remedileſs complaint, the end of our days hath 
* overrun the beginning of our good works. Early be- 


© neficence hath no danger ; many joys : far the con- 
« ſcience of good done, 
« relieved, and the 


« perpetual Comforters, which can make our life * 


e prayers and bleſſings of the 
gratulations of ſaints, are ſo many 


„or 
good better: all theſe are but loſs with delay ; few 
and cold are the prayers for him that may give, and 
in lieu our good purpoſes foreſolved, are become our 
Tormentors. Upon our death-bed, little difference 
is betwixt deferred, and evil done : good was 
meant, who hindered it? will our conſcience ſay ; 
there was time enough, means enough, need enough, 
what hindered ? Did fear of envy, diſtruſt of want ? 
alaſs! what bugs are theſe to frighten men from 
heaven ; as if the envy of keeping were leſs than be- 
ſtowing ; as if God were not as good a Debtor, as a 
Giver. He that gives to the Poor lends to the Lord, ſays 
Solomon. If he freely gives us what we may lend, 
and grace to give, will he not much more pay us 
what we have lent? and give us becauſe we have 
— That is his bounty, this is his juſtice. O! 

appy is the man that may be a Creditor to his 
Maſter ! Heaven and Earth ſhall empty, before he 
want a royal payment. If we dare not truſt God 
while we live, how dare we truſt men when we are 
dead? Men that are flill deceitful, light upon the 
balance, light of truth, and heavy of ſelf-love : how 
many Executors have proved the Executioners of ho- 
neſt Wills ? how many have our eyes ſeen, that after 
moſt careful choice of truſty Guardians, have had 
their children and goods fo diſpoſad, as if the parent's 
ſoul could return to ſee it, I doubt whether it would 
be happy ? how rare is that man, who prefers not 
himſelf to his dead friend, profit to truth ? who will 
take no advantage of the impoſſibility of the account ? 
Whatever — * men either ſhew, or promiſe, 
happy is that man, that may be his own Auditor, 
Superviſor, Executor : as you love God and yourſelf, 
be not afr. id of being happy too ſoon. | 
I am not worthy to give fo bold advice, let the 
Wiſe Man of Sirach ſpeak for me; do good before 
thou die, and according to thine ability ſtretch out 
thine hand, and give: defraud not thyſelf of thy 
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paſs over thee. Shalt thou not leave thy travels to 
another, and thy labours to them that will divide 
thy heritage? Or let a Wiſer than he ſpeak, viz. 
Solomon: Say nor to morrow I will give, if thou now 
have it: for thau knowweft not what a day will bring 
ferth. It hath been an old rule of lberality, he 

ives twice, who gives quickly; whereas flow — 

ts argue unchearfulneſs, loſe theis worth, who 
lingers his receipts, is condemned as unthaifty 5 he 
who knoweth both ſaith, It is better to. give thaw 10 
receive. If we are of the ſame ſpigit, why are we 
* haſly in the worſt, and ſlack in the better? Suffer 
« yourſelf, Sir, for God's fake, for the Goſpel's 
* ſake, for the Church's ſake, for your Soul's fake. to 
de ſtirred up by theſe poor lines to a reſolate and” 
* ſpeedy performing of your wo intentions: and 
© take this as a loving invitation ſent from Heaven 
© by an unworthy meſſenger. You cannot deliberate” 
© long of fit objects for your beneficence, except it be 
more for multitude than want: the ftreets, yea the 
* world is full. How doth Lazarus lie at every door? 
© How many ſons of the Prophets in their meanly 
« provided. colleges, may ſay not mors in alla, but 
« fame: ? How many Churches may juſtly plead chat 
which our Saviour bad his diſciples, The Lord hath” 
* need And if this infinite ſtore hatli made your choice 
* doubtful, how eaſy were it to ſhew you, Wherein you 
* might oblige the whole. Church of God to you, and 
6 — 5 your memorial both eternal and bleſſed, or if 
« you bad rather, the whole commonwealth. 

But nom Lifmd myſelf too bold, and too buſy, in 
thus looking to particularities. God ſhall direct you, 


and if you ftallow-him, ſhall crown you. Howſoever, 


2 he dene, and that betimes, he hath what 
be deſired, and your ſaul ſhall have: more than you 
can deſire. The ſucceſs of my weak, yet — 

f * counietl, 


good day; and let not the portion of thy good defires 


) Hiſt, Ac 
chat, 1 34 


Ball's article 


(33) With t] 
memorable 
words: Wh: 
defire in retu!l 
r prayers, 
th'dne perfo 
ance of your 
office. Hift. . 
count &c. p · 


ing in Chart 
houſe yard, 
this inſcript 
A. D 


MCCCXLI 
Regnante m 
pef entia c 
ſectatum fui 
hoe Cœmete 
in quo & in 
ſepta præſer 
Monafterii f 
pen fuerun 
Toruorum 


p 3 — 0 a. 4 
1 
* W 32 
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B [R). The Pelton was accordingly 


gran 
G. as to the ſituation, he 1 of the Earl of 


Charter-houſe near 
the 
Ma 


Smit 


field LS], 


of it; but ſoon after the grant, 


« counſel, ſhall make me as rich, as God hath made 
« you with all your abundance. 


Gad bliſs it to you, and make both our reckonings chear- 
ful in the day of our common Audit. 


Dr Bearcroft obſerves (zo) that Mr Sutton received this 
truly Chriſtian letter moſt kindly, and when he had well 
conſidered it, thinking he perceived the finger of Hea- 
ven in it, he bleſſed God for the return of his prayer, 
in the garden, and determined to quicken his pace ; 
and ſoon after, viz. on the 1oth day of March, 1609, 

itioned the King, as is — above, which date 
is certainly right; but the Doctor did not ſufficiently 
advert, that Mr Hall's letter, which preceded it, could 
not therefore be written, as he had ſaid before, when 
that worthy Divine was of Waltham in Eßer, who was 
not preſented to that living till the year 1612 (31). 


) Hiſt, Ac- 
225 7 34 


1) See Biſhop 
Hall's article. 


called Little Hallingbury, and is now part of Charter- 
houſe poſſeſſions, It is twenty-five miles from London, 
and three from Biſhop-Stortford, on the borders of 
Hertfordſhire, from which it is divided by the Leſſer 
Stower, a very pleaſant and healthy ſituation. Dr Fi, 
who was preſented by Mr Sutton to the Rectory in 
1610 (32), lived to have it put under ſequeſtration for 
malignancy, by the Houſe of Commons, in 1644, and 
to enjoy it again on the Reſtoration, and died poſſeſſed 
of it, in 1669, in a old age. 

[S] The late difſolved Charter-houſe near Smithfield.] 
The firſt foundation of this houſe may be ſaid to have 
had its riſe from Dr Ralph Stratford, Biſhop of London, 
who, upon the breaking out of the plague in the year 
1347, purchaſed three acres of land, lying without the 
walls of London on the North part, between the lands 
of the Abbot of Weſtminſter and of the Prior of St John 
of Jeruſalem, and incloſed them with a brick wall, 
and confecrated the ground for a burial-place for the 
poor and needy, Whereupon, as the plague raged with 
greater violence in 1349, Sir Walter de Manny, in imi- 
ration of the Biſhop's pious example, purchaſed, of the 
Maſter and Brethren of St Bartholomew Spittle, a piece 
of ground called Spzztle-croft, containing thirteen acres 
and a rod, contiguous to thoſe three 2 dedicated 
for a burial-ground by the Biſhop of London, and 
cauſed it to be conſecrated by that Prelate to the ſame 
uſe; and there were buried in that year more than 


With theſe 
2 


memora 
words: What I 
defire in return is 
r prayers, and 
— perform 
ance of your 
office, Hift. Ac- 
count &c. p. 35» 


(23) This ap- fifty thouſand corpſes in theſe thirteen acres and a rod 
— a of ground (33). Sir Walter built a _ ſoon after, 
. called New Church Haw, for maſſes for their ſouls, 


intending to add a college, with a Superior and twelve 
Chaplains, and obtained a bull of Pope Clement VI. 
for the uniting of three eccleſiaſtical benefices, not ex- 
ceeding the value of 100 l. ſterling in the book of tenths, 


ing in Charter- 

bouſe yard, with 

this inſcription, 
D 


MCCCXLIX , 

- for the more ample endowment thereof. But, goin 
R ” , 
2 abroad ſoon 4 the wars, theſe thirteen 2 an 
ſreratum fuit A rod, together with the chapel, were purchaſed of him 
toc Cemeterium by Dr Stratford's ſucceſſor in the ſee of London, Michael 
* — _ de Northburgh, who alſo at his death bequeathed 


20001. for the founding, building, and finiſhing a con- 
vent of Carthuſians there, and all his leaſes whatſoever, 
for the ſpace of four years, and all his rents and tene- 
lane ments within the city of London, ſome few excepted, 
—— and all his reverſions there whatſoever for ever, for the 
diamulta abhine PELter endowment thereof; and to the Convent, when 
thue ad præſens, finiſhed, his two beſt filver baſons for the ſervice of the 
Sam anima- altar, and a filver pyx enamelled for the hoſt, as alſo 
3 a ſilver veſſel for holy water, and a filver bell, together 

with his two beſt veſtments to officiate in, and all his 


Monafterti ſe- 
peha fuerunt 
Tortuorum cor- 
hen pluſquam 


(34) His charter advancing in years, the hero reaſſumed the ſaint, and, 
with the —— of the Biſhop of London, to whom 
— — e Michael de Northbur ueathed the , and 

: ". Care of his foundation, took on him the care of erect- 


mi 46. It is © 
Ne * : — and endowing a double monaſtery of Carthuſians in 
ew 


-h 
fom whic Jag the 
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for the ſum of thirteen thouſand 
ſent Hoſpital of Charter-houfe in 1611 (q). He deſigned to be himſelf the firſt 


bein 
end to approach, he haſtened, and by a deed: 
minated the Reverend Jobn Hutton, Maſter of Arts, and Vicar of Littlebury in Eſſex, to 


Hallingbury-Bouchers, in Eſcx. ] It is ſometimes 


divinity books. In the mean time Sir Walter de Manny 


= "Ye 


ted, but in a little time changing his mind 
Suffolk Howard-bouſe, or the late diſſolved 
s, where he founded 


ſeized with a flow fever, and perceiving his 
dated on the 3oth of October that year, no- 


(38) Robert de 
veſbury, who 
recites letters of 
Michael, giving 
an account of 
theſe three aQi- 


ons, p. 136, et 
ſeqq. the lat 
letter bears date 
Sept. 14, 1346. 
(39) Godwin de 
Preſul, p. 244+ 


(41) See re- 
mark [C] 


(42) The anual 
revenues at the 
diſſolution 
amounted to 
6421. 4s, 6d. 
13 Ma, pars 
patentium 

36 Henry VIII. 
m. 2 9. 


Camden 
2 Sage 
1569. 


State Tri- 
— 
Norfolk, Vol. I. f 


Manny] conventum duplicem monachorum ordines Carthufirnſis thufiana, Mr . 
Lord of the town of Manny in the province of Hainault, * 8 
con, miſtaking 
year of his reign knighted him, granting him robes out 
Pope Urban V, 
and Knight of the Garter (36). He died in the latter fc 
tirely to Walter 
ral with their preſence, attending the corpſe to the Biſhop 
and an alabaſter tomb, like that of Sir ohn Beauchamp's ,, 149. 
2 an old debt of 10001. due to him from the ments. 
Governor of Hardelagh-caſtle, for the better endow- 
Fryar, and became Chaplain and Confeſſor to Kin 
famous battle of Creſſy, and the taking of Calais (38). 
of September, 1361, when he died of the plague at 
tioned for the foundation of the monaſtery, . he be- 
which any poor man might, for a ſufficient pledge, 
nobleman or citizen 201. for one year: but if the money 
fold within fourteen days, if not redeemed in the mean 
of London (41) ſeems to be done in imitation of this Hiſt. of St Paul's, 
the ſcite was granted on the 12th of June, 1542, unto 
and pavilions, &c. which had been then for ſome time 
rations in 82 and valued in the 2 at 50 l. per 
beth, on her acceſſion to the throne, did his Lordſhip 
his ſon Roger, Lord North, ſold Charter-houſe to the 
which was then the manſion-houſe of Lord North, and 
houſe his reſidence in town, till his commitment to the 
and being in to the Tower in 1571, was tried, 
to the eſtate, Charter-houſe came again to the ſhare 
Pp. 104+ 
Lord Audley. On the acceſſion of King james IT, 


1378 (35). The words of the bull are, Bone menorie (4.) Mr Hers: 
Michael Epiſcopus Londinenſis & idem miles Walter de PR Car- 
erunt, The Reader may fee an account in Fro/- — in his 
ard of Sir Walter de Manny, who was a native and ef negum. 
in Continuation 
and attended Philippa of Hainault into England, on of the Monafti- 
her marriage with King Edward III; who in the fifth 
the author of 
of the great wardrobe as a Banneret, and afterwards ay dy 
made him a Peer of the realm, and a Privy Counſellor, afcribe the 
foundation en- 
end of the year 1371: King Edward and his royal | 
. : . ET - de Manny, with- 
family of heroes, with the nobility, honoured the fune- OD 
chapel of the new erected Carthuſian monaſtery (37), c 
where it was ſolemnly interred in the midſt of the choir, <a =o 
at St PauPs, by his own appointment ereQed for him: 3 
by his will, bearing date Nov. 30, 1371, he be- (37). ey wg 
ing, and the moiety of 100 l. per annum, due to him 
for many years paſt from the Prince of Wales, as 
ment of the monaſtery. The co-founder of which, 
Michael de Northburgh, was originally a Dominican 
Edward III, as alſo one of his Council, and attend 
on his Majeſty at the taking of the city of Caen, the 
On the death of Dr Stratford in 1354, he was advanced 
to the ſee of London, which he enjoyed till the ninth 
Coptford in Eſſex (39); and in his will, bearing date 
May 23d preceding, beſides his legacy already men- 
ueathed a thouſand marks, to be put into a cheſt 
— in the Treaſury of St Paul's, London, out of 
borrow 10l. the Dean and * Canons 20 l. or 
as far as forty marks, the Biſhop of London 40 l. a 
was not then returned, the preacher at St Paul's croſs 
was to give notice, that the pledge for it would be 
ee 
time, and the ſurpluſage, if any, to be returned to the 
owner (40). Mr Sutton's gift of 10091. to the chamber (45) Dugdale's 
bequeſt of his predeceſſor in the firſt foundation of P 34- 
Charter- houſe; which being diſſolved by Henry VIII, 
John Bridges and Thomas Hall for their joint lives, in 
conſideration of the fafe keeping of the King's tents 
there; but on the 4th of April, 1545, it was given to 
Sir Edward North, Chancellor of the court of Augmen- 
annum (42). Sir Edward was made a Baron by Queen 
Mary in the firſt year of her reign, and Queen Eliza- 
the honour to reſide for ſome days at Charter-houfe, 
where his Lordſhip died Dec. 31, 1564; whereupon 
Duke of Norfolk for 25001. on the 31ſt of May follow- 
ing, except that part on the Eaſt ſide of the chapel, 
is now Rutland-court, and the houſes adjoining on to 
Goſwel-ſtreet. The Duke of Norfolk made Charter- 
Tower in 156g (43), whence being enlarged in 1570, 
he was remitted to Charter-houſe, but under cuſtody ; 
ſent aga 
condemned, and beheaded in 1572, for high-trea- 
ſon (44); but, his family being reſtored in blood and 
of Lord Thomas Howard, the Duke's ſecond fon, but 
eldeft by his ſecond Dutcheſs, Margaret, daughter of 
this Lord Thomas Howard was created Earl of Suffolk ; 
and of him Mr Sutton bought Charter-houle. * 
d 
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that Poſt. On the firſt of November he ſigned 


T O N. 


4 -- et f 
wy 8 * 


an irrevocable deed of gife of the Es 


) Which con- ſpecified in the Letters Patents to the Governors in truſt for the Hoſpital [T J. On the 
of a Maſter, ſecond of that month he made his laſt Will, wherein he bequeathed ſeveral other conſiderable 


a Preacher, a 
Schoolmafter and 


Uſher, forty 


— Cy Hackney near London, and his bowels were buried in that pariſh 
in his houſe till the 28th of May, 1612, when it was conveyed with the mark (2 


a Steward, Re- embalmed and kept 


Por Regie, moſt ſolemn proceſſion to Chriſt-Church in London [], and depo 
brethren of his foundation, to Charter-houſe 


Porter, Gardiner, 
and other ne- was brought, on the ſhoulders of the 


Gene, Chapel, 


benefactions [U]; after which, his fever ſtill encreaſing, put a 
December following, in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age (r). Fe pn at Ms houſe in „ ,, 
z — 


e building and all other things being 


iod to his life on the 12th of 

but his Was tiononhi 
fited there, whence it 
ready for the complete eſtabliſhment of the 


Account, p. 155 Hoſpital (s), on the 12th of December, 1614, the Anniverſary of Mr Sutton's birth, and 


[TI The Eflates ſettled the Hoſpital, Qc.] We 
ſhall give a liſt of them as follows. In Cambridgeſhire, 
the manors of Balſham and Caſtle-Camps: In Eſſex, 
the manors of Southminſter, Hallingbury-Bouchers, 
Cold- Norton, and Much-Stumbrid Lincolnſhire; 
the manors of Dunſby and Buſlingthorp. In Wiltſhire, 
the manors of Salthrop, Blackgrove; Chilton; Elcombe, 
Watleſcote and Uffcot. In Middleſex, a meſſuage and 
lands in Hackney and Tottenham. No exact rental of 

| theſe lands of that time, is now to be found ; but if we 
45) in the Pre- Will take the word of Lord Chief Juſtice Coke (45), 
ace to the Tenth a Feoffee, and a chief Director of the foundation of 
— of his the Hoſpital, theſe lands, now part of its poſſeſſions, 
. roduced then per ann. 3500 l.; to which, if we add, 
in Efſex, the manors of Litdebury and Hadſtock be- 
queathed to the Earl of Suffolk, on the payment of 
100001. In Lancaſhire, the manor of Tar e, and 
the impropriate Reftory of Huyton, left by Mr 
Sutton to deſcend to his Heir at Law, and which 
coſt 93001. In Lincolnſhire, the impropriate ReQtory 
of Glentham, a Leaſe ueathed to the Poor of the 
City of Lincoln. In Yorkſhire, Lands in Cottingham, 
a Leaſe bequeathed to the Poor of the town of Beverly. 
Which computed together, at 15001. per ann. make 
Mr Sutton's Eſtate in land at his to amount to 
oo l. per ann. To which add, paid for Charter- 
Loale, 13000 l. Received from the perſonal eſtate, 
474iol. 9s. 9d. We have a view of Mr Sutton's 
whole fortune. In land, per ann. 5000 I. Total in 
money, 604101. 9s. 9d. The greateſt Eſtate in the 
poſſeſſion of any private Gentleman, till theſe preſent 
times, when the Indian wealth diſperſed through Eu- 
rope, the public funds, Paper credit, and other modern 
methods, have given ſome perſons opportunities of 
amaſſing prodigious riches. 
(U] Hes „ K is very long, occaſioned by 
the prodigious number of legacies bequeathed in it. 
The firſt of which is 101. to each of Biſhop Cox's 
children, then living, manifeſtly in gratitude for the 
kindneſs of that Biſhop, who, as is obſerved above, 
was the worthy Patron of his youth. And this was 
apparently the true reaſon of another, of 500 marks 
to Jeſus College in Cambridge, which bears a particu- 
cular relation to the Biſhopric of Ely. Beſides that, 
Dr Duport, ſon-in-law to Biſhop Cox, was then Maſter 
thereof. The College p ed with this legacy the 
2 Rectory, with the perpetual advowſon of 
(46) It iorecord- the Vicaridge of Elmſtead (46) near Colcheſter in 
ed by Dr Sher- Eſſex. Mr Sutton left another | of 5001. for 
man thus: Tho- the promotion of learning, to M en-College, in the 
mas Sutton ſame Univerſity. This 2 a Lincolnſhire College, 
ama y Lon Ar- the county in which he was born, the benefaction is 
miger) Fundz" thus entered in the College-regiſter, © A. D. 1615. 
Thomas Sutton Eſquire, Founder of Sutton's Hoſpital 
in London, gave the Col goo |. towards the pur- 
chaſing an Inn in Cambridge, which, with the addition 
i Of 1601. from the CO was laid out in the pur- 
Haefs (Cum Chaſe of the White Bull Inn, then valued at 401. per 
ann.” He likewiſe bequeathed 10001. to the Treaſury, 
—r pay or chamber of I of N 6 to be lent any Br 
- - ten young merchant men, not having any t 
cheftriam Colle- of their | Ange that is, to each 100 b — Ty payin 
any thing for the ſame, to be choſen by the — 
Mayor and Aldermen, and the Dean of St Paul's, for 
the time being; ſo that none have, or continue the 
ſaid 100 l. above one year. There is another legacy 
y of 1001. to the poor Fiſhermen of Oſtend. The mo- 
tive to which would have been very . had not 
Dr Bearcroft cleared it up from a _—_ Mr Sut- 
ton's former Will, made in 1695, in which are theſe 


words: Alſo I give to the Fiſhermen of the town 


of Oſtend in the Low Countries, in recompence of 
two prizes, viz. fly-boats loaden with barrelled cod, 
ſalt, and other things, which I bought at Newcaftle 

e ſixteenth year of the Queen's 


upon Tyne about 
Majeſty's (Elizabeth's) reign, of the Prince of Orange's 


Captains, two hundred pounds. I defire the ſame men 
or their children, to have the ſame, if the true Owners 
may be found out, if not, then I will the ſame two 
hundred pounds to be given among the pobreit Fiſher- 
men of that town. Mr Sutton, it is plain from this 
account, came fairly by theſe prizes, having boughit 
them of the men that had taken them in open war ; — 
however, he was now willing the poor — if it 
might be, ſhould taſte of his bounty, and have ſome 
amends for their loſs: The Doctor alſo obſerves, that 
the ſum is leſſened to 1001. in his laſt Will, by reaſon 
— Oſtend had then been lately reduced to almoſt an 
eap of rubbiſh and ſand in the famous three years 
fiege thereof; and ſo many of the inhabitants deſtroyed, 
that Mr Sutton doubted, that there were but a ve 
few of the Fiſhermen left, and therefore . 
that if there ſhould not be found a competent number 
of them to receive the 1001. ſome other of the poorer 
fort of inhabitants ſhould come in for ſhares. e muſt 
not omit another legacy of 20000 l. which was be- 
2 to his Truſtees to be diſpoſed of according to 
ir diſcretion, Whereupon theſe Truſtees (Abbot 
—— of r , — Andrews Biſhop of Ely) 
a letter (47) dated at Lambeth, June 26, 1613 (48), 
2 his 4— (Richard Re of Landen fi - 4 2 — 
and John Law a Proctor in the Arches) to pay 10000 . houſe Aﬀembh. 
into the receipt of the King's Exchequer, towards re- bock, A. p.y, 
iring Berwick bridge, by the help of which, that (48) That; 
rage, then intirely decayed, was rebuilt. Mr Sutton — — 
alſo bequeathed 100 marks to the town of Berwick, to his deceaſe, l 
be diſtributed among the poor there, by the diſcretion baving deu 
of the chief Governor and Preacher for the time being, lu. tu 
to be paid within one year after his deceaſe. Theſe, elt tu 
with the reſt of the legacies to the number of upwards formed wicka 
of threeſcore, amount at leaſt to the ſum of forty that time, 
thouſand pounds. 
4. A ſolemn ns. &c.] The ceremonial was as 
follows. T overnors of the hoſpital; the Lord 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, G Abbot; the Lord 
Elleſmere, Lord Chancellor; the Biſhop of London, Dr 
John King; Biſhop of Ely, Dr Launcelot Andrews; the 
Lord Chief Juftice Coke; Sir Henry Hobart, Attorney- 
General ; John Overal, Dean of St Paul's; Dr 
Montaigne, Dean of Weſtminſter; Henry 
Thoreſby, Jeffery Nightingale, Richard Sutton, Eſqrs; 
ohn Law, Thomas Browne, Gent. the Rev. Mr John 
utton, Maſter of the hoſpital; being met at the houſe 
in Hackney, where the corpſe lay, elected Henry How- 
ard, Earl of Northampton, Lord Privy Seal, and Sir 
George Altham, one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
Governors of the hoſpital, in the place of Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Sali , Lord High Treaſurer, and Sir Thomas 
Forſter, one of the Juſtices of the Common Pleas, deceaſed ; 
and Mr Thomas Heyward, a gentleman much employed 
by Mr Sutton in law matters, and whoſe wife is a legatee 
in his will, the Regiſter of the hoſpital; and then, join- 
ing the Earl of Northampton, the Farl of Suffolk, Sir 
James Altham, Sir John Crooke, Sir Francis Popham, 
and many other knights and gentlemen aſſembled there, 
after a handſome collation, they honoured the funeral 
with their preſence. The proceſſion was under the d.- 
rection of Mr Camden, Clarencieux King at Arms (49). (40) Whou- 
A hundred old men in black cloaks ceded the corpie; tended thereat 
Mr Simon Baxter, Mr Sutton's only fiſter's eldeſt fon, with John he 
was chief Mourner ; and then followed the Lords and rs 
Gentlemen, with their Attendance, all in mourning, 2 Cert, 
through a vaſt croud of ſpectators, to Chriſt-Church, 
adjoining to Chriſt's hoſpital, in London, where the 
corpſe was depoſited, with the funeral ſervice, to be 
removed to ter-houſe when the chapel ſhould be 
finiſhed, and a vault and tomb prepared for it. The 
whole funeral expences, as appears from the executors | 
accompts, amounted to 22281. 108. 3d. of which the (o) Chana. 
mourning cloth coſt 13551. 2 8. 4d. and the tomb houſe ede 
141. 19s. 10d, and 3ol. was given at the burial to houſe. 


r (Fo). 
* there 


for that or any 
other place of 
Traſt, 


(51) The ma- 
norof Tarbocke, 
on which was 2 
fur ancient 
houſe, and large 
demeſnes, plenti- 
fally fored with 
timber, and the 


mpopriate rec- 
tory of Huyton, 
in the ſame 
county, 


He is the 
frond Baronet 


aeated by King 
James, May 22, 
1611, Sir Rich- 
ad Bacon, of 
Redgrave in Suf- 
folk, being the 
Salmon's 
Chron, Hiſtory 
Wer that year, 


@ The Doctor 
akes notice, that 
family was 
at undiſtin- 
* 
: ter t 
Lad Boling . f 
eke, dated 


2g, in the ſe. 
Rath Vol. of bis 
"ks, printed 
Dublin in 

13, in eight 
dumes, Joo. 
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which is inſerted below. In 
and compact, of a middle ſtature, with a 
nice nor gegligent in his a „but 


n 3 
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SUTTON. SWIFT. 


there interted is » vanlt'on the north fide, under « 


n 


regard to his character: as to his perſon, he was ſtrong- 


complexion and agreeable mien ; neither 
and clean, enjoying a good ſtate of health till 
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the decays of old age broke in upon it. His public character is ſeen in the courſe of this 
memoir. In his private character he was a very affectionate tender huſband, an exact but 
kind maſter, a good natured honeſt man, ſober and religious both at home and abroad, (%) Aer. Ae. 


compaſſionate and very grateful (). | 4 count, p. 207. 
After his death his heir at law, Simon Baxter, Eſq; [7], attempted, by a forcible entry, (.) The caſe is 
. . in the tenth Vol. 
| ls june 23, to take poſſeſſion of Charter-houſe, and laying, claim to the whole Eſtate ſettled upon the ef Reports by 
6% but „ Hoſpital, endeavoured to ſet aſide the Donation: but after many proceedings at law, it was Lord Coke. 
Ar eg bes at length, by the verdict of the Grand Jury of the Judges of _ and, in 1613, found that () Perbape in 
ed by ® the Foundation, Incorporation, and Endowment of the Hoſpital, was ſufficient, good and Nef fen to kin 
fure of the . 4 a . . . Rival Lord Coke, 
{ of Lords, effectual in law (u). The odium of this ſuit fell heavily upon Sir Francis, afterwards Lord who exerted 
ner Bacon IZ J, who was then Sollicitor-General, and the chief promoter of it (u): notwithſtand- ay wad. go y 
— ing which, he was elected a Governor not many years afterwards (x). Donation. 


[X] With an inſcription.) In theſe terms: 


Sacred to the glory of God, 
In grate 
THOMAS CUTTON, Ei: 


fo a ſolid merit and durable charity, than to a blaxe of glory, 
that will but crack a little in talk, and quickly extinguiſh. 
Dr Teniſon indeed remarks (5 3), that, as his Lordſhip (53) Introduc- 
did not manifeſt himſelf in this advice againſt the tion to Bacon's 
charity, but the manner of diſpoſing it, ſo it was not Remiaias, p. 68, 


Here lieth buried the body of Thomas Sutton, late of 
Caftle-Camps in the county of Cambridge, Eſq; at whoſe 
only coſts and charges this hoſpital was founded, and 
endowed with large poſſeſſions, for the relief of poor 
men and children: he was a gentleman born at Knayth 


well done of thoſe who have publickly defamed him, by 
declaring their jealouſies of bribery by the Heir. But, 
in anſwef to this, it is obvious, that in this addreſs 
common prudence made fuch a conduct abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, fince otherwiſe it would have been too plain a 
diſcovery of his own mal 


in the county of Lincoln, of worthy and honeſt parent- 
age; he lived to the age of ſeventy-nine years, and 
deceaſed the 12th of December, 1611. 


The 12th of December is now, by order of the Gover- 
nors, the commemoration-day, when, after morning ſer- 
vice and a ſermon in the chapel, there is a Latin oration 
in the hall, by one of the chofars, in praiſe of the founder. 

[XY] Simon Baxter, Ei] He was Mr Sutton's ne- 
phew, being the eldeſt ho of his only ſiſter Dorothy, 
and therefore attended his funeral as chief Mourner. 
Mr Sutton by his will had left him an eſlate in Lanca- 
ſhire, which coſt him 9300 l. (51), beſides a legacy of 
zoo l. in money: but being ſoon reduced, pw by 
the expences of the law-ſuit, he fold the land eftate to 
Sir Richard Molyneux, Bart. (52) of Sefton in Lanca- 
ſhire, for 150001. on the zcth of July, 1615, havin 


actice, and an expoſing of 

himſelf to his Majeſty. The Doctor obſerves, that the 

event ſhewed that his Lordſhip was miſtaken, when he 

called it a ſacrifice without ſalt: and it has been further 

vindicated againſt every particular article of the charge 

by Dr Bearcroft, who juſtly anſwers the concluſion of 

this advice, which is couched in theſe words: Thus (e) Dr Teniſon 
have I briefly given my opinion touching the employ- ſeems, for the 
ment of this charity; ens that maſs of wealth, — his Hers, 
* which was in the owner's hands little better than a fn 22 
* flack or heap of muck (*), may be ſpread over language againſt 
« your kingdom to many fruitful purpoſes, your Majeſty this benefaQtion, 
* planting and watering, and God giving the increaſe, calling it an heap 
« If Mr — thaſs of wealth, ſays Þe Bearcroft, f alms. 

© was a heap of muck (which by the way is but a coarſe i 
6 — — to his Majeſty, and very juſtly 4 penſer 
found fault with by an eminent critic) (54), how dans ouvrage 


(ﬆ1) The ma- 
norof Tarbocke, 
— which was 2 
fair ancient 
houſe, and large 
demeſnes, plenti- 
fally frored with 
timber, and the 
. — rec- 
tory of Huyton, 
in the ſame 
count). 


(ca) He is the 
ferond Baronet 
created by King 


received his legacy of 3001. before, viz. on the 16th much more decent, and to what great advantage, 4 eſprit. 
Nm Sir ich: of February, 1614. , does the thought appear in theſe beautiful lines of (55) In his Poem 
wi Bacon, of [Z] Falls heavily upon my Lord Bacon.) Mr Baxter, Mr Pope (55), —— 
Redgrave in Suf- in a 2 to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

cure him the 


to pro- 
ay ment of his legacy, declares, That, 
being ſeduced by wicked counſel, ke yielded his conſent 
to have his name uſed to bring an action againſt the 
hoſpital; by means whereof he had ſpent a great part 
of his eftate, and was likely to pay great ſums of money, 
for his ſeducer:, in a manner to his undoing. And that 
- Sir Francis Bacon was chief counſellor of Mr Baxter, 

is gathered from his being a profeſt enemy to this defign 
of Mr Sutton, as is evident from a letter of advice 
which that great Lawyer wrote to King James on the 
breaking out of the diſpute in law, which is very art- 
fully calculated to intereſt his Majeſty on his client Mr 
Baxter's fide, by infi.uating, that if he ſucceeded in his 
ſuit, all would be referred to his Majeſty's good plea- 
ſure in theſe words: But if there be right and birthright 
planted in the heir, and not remediable by the courts of equity, 
and that right be ſubmitted to your Majeſty, whereby it is 
in your pleaſare and grace what to do: then do I wiſh, that 


this rude maſi, and chass of a good ſeed, were directed rather © 


In heaps, like ambergris, a ftink it lies; 
t But, well diſpoſed, is incenſe to the ſkies. 


wt uced ve corn in that moſt judicious cha- 
5 da ar CE bu poor neighbours at leſs than 
* half price (56).“ However, no doubt Mr Sutton, as a 
man, had his failings, of which the inſinuation, in the 
cloſe of this advice, of his being ſomewhat of a miſer, 
may perhaps be thought not altogether without grounds, 
from his great privacy of life after the death of his Lady; 
which is not ſufficiently palliated by ſaying he praiſed 
felf-denial to give the more nobly away (57) ; ſince it may 
as well be retorted, that the ſelf-denial proceeded from 
no ſuch principle ; it being evident that he was always 
much diſpoſed to a ſparing frugality ; appointing his 
ordinary expences at firit to the half of his income, and, 
when that was much increaſed, to a third, and giving 
about an eighth in charity (58). 


( 57) Hiſtor. Ac- 
count, p. 154+ 


(58) Ibid. 5p. 153. 


The Doctor 
takes notice, that 
vis family was 
ax undiſtin - 
Piſded in its 
Wwe, Letter to 
Laid Boling . 
deke, dated 
Diblin, Oct. 31 , 
29, in the le- 
Rath Vol. of bis 
ks, printed 
ublin in 
3, in eight 
wes, 8 vo. 


SWIFT [Dr JoxATrRHAN ], a polite writer of exquiſite humour, in the preſent century, 
was deſcended from a younger branch of an ancient family of the name in Yorkſhire [A], 
the laſt heir of which, Bernam Swift, Eſq; was created, by I Charles I, a Peer of Ire- 
land, with the title of Viſcount Carlingford (a), on the 2oth of March 1627; but dying 
without male iſſue, the title became extin@, and the family inheritance deſcending to his 
daughters [ B], was thereby divided from the name of Swift for ever. Some of the younger , 


branches, 


in the Tatler (2), where the Dean's particvlar turn of (2) Vol. H. 
wit and humour is ſo exactly hit of, One is the more No. 59- 


181 * 


4] Deſcended from an ancient family in Yorkſoire.] 
We have this account of the family in Gui/l#m (1). 
Godwin Swift, of Goodridge in the county of Here- 


apt to think that Mr Obadiah Greenhat had the hre (3) tn his Re- 
N Difplay oo * ford, Eſq; of the faciety of Gray's-Inn, deſcended of bucks vert in his eye, when Lord Orrery (3) is found marks, p. g. 
rter- Mn, p. 91. the family of the Swifts in Yorkſhire. The arms are, obſerving, that our Dean had been hi the herald edit. 275. 
genct- „ chiave. © Or, a chevron nebule, argent and azure, to blazon the dignity of his coat. | — 
. „ * three bucks in full courſe, vert.“ This bearing puts [B] By his daughter.) There were twg, of theſe; 
ha me in mind of the hiſtory of the family of the Greenbat: of * married Robert Fielding, Ep common- 
VOL. VI. No. 322, 42 1 We 


* 2 . * 
i . i © 

þ % wo : * 9 * 
— * 


S WII T. 
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00 Lord Orrery's 
now Earl of 


Cork) Re- 
marks on the 


| * Thomas Swift [CJ, who was 
ings of Dr Sein. ſhire, of which place he was Vicar (c), and 
5. 8. edt. 1753. ried Mrs Elizabeth Dryden, aunt to Jobs Dryden the Poet, and by her had ten 


— 


name. 


5 Dt Swift's 


(6) Hiſt. of the 


civil wars, &c. 
( He died in 


(7) The grand- 


of the wives of 


[C] His grandfather My Thomas Sæuift.] This gentle- 
man's father, Wi/fam ift, was rector of St. Andrews 
in Canterbury, and married the heireſs of Philpor, who 
contrived to keep her eſtate, which was very conſider- 
able, in her own hands. She is faid to be extremely 
capricious and ill- natured, and to have diſinherited her 
fon Thomas, an only child, merely for robbing an 
orchard when he was a boy. However this be, it is 
certain, that, except a church or chapter leaſe which 
was not renewed, never poſſeſſed more than a 
hundred pounds a year. This little eftate, which lay 
at Goodrich, he mortgaged for three hundred broad 
pieces of gold, and, having quilted them into his waiſt- 
coat, he ſet out for Ragland Caſtle, whither his Majeſty 

ing Charles I. had retired after the fatal battle of 
Nafjeby. The governor, who knew him well, aſlaed 
what was his errand: I am come, ſays Swift, to give 
his Majeſty my coat, at the ſame time pulling it off 
and preſenting it: The governor told him his coat was 
—1 little; why then, faid Swift, take my waiſt- 
coat (5); this was ſoon found to be an uſeful garment 
by its ＋ and it is remarked by Lord Clarendon, 
that the King received no ſupply more ſeaſonable or 
acceptable than theſe three hundred broad pieces durin 
the whole war, his diſtreſ being then very great, a 
his reſources cut off (6), The zeal and activity of this 

tleman for the royal cauſe expoſed him to much 

r and many ſufferings; he was plundered more 

than thirty times by the parliament's army, he was e- 
jected from his church livings, his eſtate was ſequeſtred, 
and himſelf thrown into priſon (*). His eſtate however 
was afterwards recovered, and part of it fold to pay 
the money due upon the m „and ſome other 
debts; the remainder, being about one half, deſcended 
to his heir, and is now fed by his great grandſon, 
Deane (7) Swift, Eſq; eldeſt grandſon of Godwin, 
eldett fury ping ſon and heir of Thomas, whoſe ſecond 


(4) Hawkeſ- ters. Of the ſons ſix ſurvived him, Godwin, Thomas, Dryden, William, bam, und wor 44 5 
9 who were all, except 8 | | _ 
, having married a relation of the old Marchioneſs Tee be 29 
eee ö 
without Lawyers, by reaſon of the rebellion 
br oy and made him a foldier. Godwin therefore reſolved to ** 
a fortune there, and the ſame motive induced his four brothers, 
„Lord Orre 
ſoon after their arrival, had little to —— 
(f) Res family twenty, and before he went to Ireland, had married Mrs Abigail Erick of Leiceſterſhire (f), « b blend. 
yas Reck he Who, about two years after, was left a widow, with one child, a daughter, and preg- Hud Omer 
Foreſter, who nant with another. She had brought her huſband but a ſmall fortune, and now her whole — 
Cee Willie ſubſiſtence was an annuity of twenty pounds, which he had purchaſed for her in England, enten in 
e Conqueror, immediately after his marriage (g). In this diſtreſs, ſhe was taken, with her daughter, . ) tha, AI 
82 into the family of Godwin, her huſband's eldeſt brother; and on the zoth of November, bene Swift e 
afterwards made 1 667, about the ſeventh month of her widowhood, ſhe was delivered at Dublin of a ſon (b), (%) ta, 33 
be Fare. whom ſhe called Jonathan, in memory of his Father (i); and who became afterwards ( Lord Oni hours a day, f 
Hawkeſworth, the celebrated Dean of St Patrick's, the ſubje& of the preſent memoir. It happened, by? .. A 
* whatever accident, that he was not ſuckled by his mother, but put to a nurſe, who took ſo 
ſtrong an affection for him, that when he was about a year old, finding it neceſſary to viſit 
a relation, from whom ſhe expected a legacy, and who lay dangerouſly fick at White- 
haven in Cumberland, ſhe croſſed the fea to that place of her nativity; and having 
contrived a way of conveying the child on ſhipboard unknown to his mother and his U) Hawkeſ- 
uncle, ſhe carried him with her. Here he continued three years (): for when the matter (+) m1 . worth, p. 4. 
| was diſcovered, his mother ſent orders not to hazard a ſecond voyage till he ſhould be better 
(7) Hawkef- able to bear ĩt (). And the woman gave other teſtimonies of her affection to her nurſli 
werth,P-)- having taught him to ſpell before her return [D], fo that at five of age he was ab (+) See his A 
to read any chapter in the Bible (m). In the mean time, Mrs Swift, about two years after (=) wen, wu, 3 
her huſband's death, had quitted Ireland, and retired to Leiceſter, leaving her children to 
the care of their uncle aforementioned [E], who kindly undertook the charge, and ſent his 
nephew, 
called handſome Fielding, and the other the Earl of ſon, named alſo Thomas, was bred at Oxford, and took 
lington in Scotland. Fielding ſoon diſſipated his orders. He married the eldeſt daughter of Sir William 
(4) Hawkef- wife's patrimon ; and that of her ſiſter being transferred Davenant, but died oung, and left only one ſon, 
| worth's account to the family of Lord Eglington (4), the principal eftate whoſe name alſo was Thomas, and who died in 1752; 
of the life of Jo- of the Swifts was finally ſeparated from the name, as is reQor of Puttenham in Surry, a benefice which he had ( pf 80. 
nathan Swift, mentioned above. poſſeſſed threeſcore years (8). ſketch and not, 


[DI Taught him to ſpell before her return.) The inci- 
dent of his being carried into England ſoon after his 
birth gave riſc to a general opinion that he was born 
there, a miſtake to which ſome other incidents have 
contributed. He had been frequently heard to ſay, 
when the people of Ireland diſpleaſed him, I am not 
* of this vile country, I am an Engliſhman.” Mr Pope“ 
alfo, in one of his letters to him, mentions England as * 
his native country: but the account here given of his — 
birth is taken from that which he left behind him in 1736.7. 
his own hand-writing ; and, while he lived, he was fo 
far from ſeriouſly denying or concealing his being 2 (%) LordOmn 
native of Ireland, that he often mentioned, and even and Haube 
pointed out the houſe in which he was born (9). worth, 

Another miſtake too has been grafted upon this, that 
he was a natural ſon of Sir William Temple. In anſwer 
to which Lord Orrery obſerves (10), that ſuch a relation (ro) Remark, 
appears to be — ſince that ſtateſman was reſi- P. 3 
dent abroad in a public character from the year 1665 
to 1670, as thay be proved by his letters to the Earl 
of Arlington and the reſt of the miniſtry. The Dean 
was born in November, 1667, and his mother was 
never out of the Britiſh dominions. His Lordſhip is 


(*) Letter 
to 


(tw) See his Ar 
LXXXVII. tele. 


herein followed by Mr Hawkeſworth (11); and the re- (11) Accomts 
mark indeed is enough of is true for the purpoſe to Dq f | 
which it is made, though it is not altogether true; 7“ | 

r Sir William appears to have been five days in Eng- (12) See his A a fe the ar- 
land in the year 1668 (12). ticle. the 


[E] To the care of their uncle Godwin.) It is ſaid, that, 
of all the brothers of Mrs Swift's huſband, Godwin ny 
had ſons (13); which muſt be underſtood only of thoſe 
brothers who went to Ireland; otherwiſe remark 
will be but ill defended by ufing the word ſons in the 
plural number, ſince, as has been ew from the Dean's 
own account (14), his uncle Thomas had one fon. (19 in u 
However this ſlip ought not to im the truth of [C]. 

Mr Deane Swift's account (15), that our Author's _ (15) po3Þ | 
| 6+ er 


15) | 
4+ * VII. 


Hawke 
(13) -- 
ny 


| | oy onght fit for the Uni- 
Ky | | rinity in Dublin, 
Do bi bis nj ni rge St Ade in 1681 [Fl. 
2 be Here he behaved with ſtrict regularity and order, but diſcovered the utmoſt diſlike of the aca- 
> ie aged. demical exerciſes, which were frequently made the ſubject of his ridicule. Hiſtory and Poetry 
de 27 be. pere the ſtudies that ſuited his taſte: to theſe he bent his whole application, and made great 
Joy. progreſs in them ; but all other branches of ſcience, eſpecially ic and Metaphyſics, 
were ſo much diſregarded by him, that when he ſtood a candidate for his firſt degree in 

arts, in 1685, — 9.934 Agen A AN ; err 

of his temper made him a companion, was li and! 
ln onen, beloved (o). He did not obtain tie favour of his till he had been at the college 
* ſeven years, nor then neither without a ſpetial matk of diſgrace, ſignified in the words ſpe- 
ciali gratia. This ſeems the more extraordinary, as we are aſſured, that for three years paſt 
joberrations he had been ſo far from an idler, that he ſpent eight hours a day at ſtudy (p) ; but the 


lar eb. wonder vaniſhes as ſoon as we know which way the bent of his application is turned. Du 


ri 

Dr Delany, this time he drew the firſt ſketch of his Tale of a Tub (q). In 1688, his guardian uncle fel euer 
wen an unhappily into a lethargic diforder, which totally depriving him of his ſpeech and memory, — 
deal . p ce. Unavoidably put a ſtop to the current of his kindneſs to his nephew, who, till this time, had Rag near 
pace Silt 2- been ſupported by him. In this exigence, Swift, who was now twenty-one years of North of leeland, 
=, and ten took a journey to Leiceſter [H], to conſult with his mother what courſe of life to purſue, — 3 4 
bende, P* At this time Sir William Temple was in high reputation, and honoured with the confidence declared, that fe 
4 and familiarity of King William. His Father, Sir Jobn Temple, had been Maſter of the 3388 


Rolls in Ireland, and contracted an intimate friendſhip with Godwin Swift, which continued Tub 58 
till his death; and Sir William, who inherited his title and eſtate, having married a Lady, e eser be 
to whom Mrs Swift was related, ſhe therefore adviſed her ſon to apply to him. This $«is, s. pot 
advice, which perhaps only confirmed a reſolution that Swift had ſecretly taken before he 
-) Huwkeſ. left Ireland (7), he immediately reſolved to purſue. Sir William received him with great 
wrt, 2-4 kindneſs, and our genius had been perhaps loſt to the world, had it not been for this lucky 
=_ This great Stateſman and Scholar was then at Moor-Park near Farnham in Surry, 
a ſeat which he had purchaſed a few years before, in the view of retiring from buſineſs, and 
(+) See his Ar- living to himſelf and his ſtudies (s). Swift, who had led a ſtudious life for fome years, and 
3s muſt have acquired a yur ſtock of knowledge in hiſtory, was therefore a welcome gueſt to 
him, and accompanied him to Sheene, whither he returned upon the approach of the Revo- 
Ums, lution, Moor-Park lying in the way of both armies (1). Sir William had been well known, 
and treated with dence by the Prince of Orange abroad, before his acceſſion to the crown 
of England, who afterwards frequently viſited him at Sheene, and took his advice in affairs of 
the utmoſt importance. In theſe viſits, Sir William being lame with the „Swift uſed to 
attend his Majeſty in his walks about the garden, who admitted him to ſuch a familiarity, 
that he ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus after the Dutch manner. Thus agreeably did he pals 
the time, not leſs to his improvement, than his ſatisfaftion, in the company of a beneficent 
Patron, who was both an elegant author, and a polite gentleman, who likewiſe extended 
his friendſhip to the care of his fortune; and obtained for him an offer from the King to 
make him a Captain of Horſe ; and when this offer was declined by our Author, who ap- 
pears to have fixed his mind very early upon the Church, the ſame Patron obtained a 
romiſe of preferment in that way of life (u). In the latter end of the year 1689, Sir (-) OurAutber's 
=) S his Ar- William went back to Moor-Park (w), with his companion. Soon after this, a bill was 14 


cle in Remark 
brought into Parliament for triennial elections, againſt which the King was very averſe, by LK]. 


the advice, as is faid, of ſome people who had perſuaded the Earl of Portland, that King 
Charles I. loſt his Crown and Life by conſenting to ſuch a bill. Upon this occaſion, the 


Earl was diſpatched to Moor- Park by his Majeſty, for Sir William's advice, who faid 


ther was ſubſiſted by the ſons of Godwin in her old age, of mathematical knowledge might be meant by the 

as ſhe had been before by their father and their uncles words little and conſiderable, according to the different 

with ſuch liberality, that ſhe declared herſelf not only coneeptions of theſe two writers of that knowledge or 

happy, but rich. | | ſcience in general, of which neither of them perhaps 
[FJ Mr George S! 4 It happened a little unluckily knew more, if fo much as the Dean himſelf did. 

for our young ſtudent, who had no turn to philoſophical [HI He took a journey to Leiceſfer.] He conſtantly 

ſtudies, that Ye was put under a tutor whoſe particular made a viſit to his mother almoſt every year as long as 

talents lay that way. Mr St Aſhe, not unacquainted fhe lived. His manner of travelling was very fin . 

with potite letters, yet was particularly fond of the He always went on foot, except the weather was very 

mathematics; and a great promoter of that ſcience, the bad, and then he would ſometimes take ſhelter in a 

ftady of which he not only introduced and encouraged waggon; he choſe to dine at obſcure alehouſes, among 

in the college or univerſity, being profeſibr of it there, and offlers, and to lie where he ſaw written over | 

18) % be ., but be had likewiſe a conſiderable ſhare in erecting a the door, lodgings for a penny; but he uſed to bribe the 

bile of Willian philoſophical fociety in the city whilſt Swift was maid with a teſter for a fingle bed andQWean ſheets (19), (. Fro Orre- 

Molyneux, pupil (16). a | The dialect he met with in low life was not only a fund 22 Ts 

Logic and metaphyſics were much diſregarded by 2 of humour for hich, but he ſeems to have co ed , 99. 
Letter VII. Lord Orrery (17) ſays, that he was little acquainted with himſelf now as ſerving his neceſſary apprenticeſhip to 
FR the mathematics, and never conſidered the ſcience but the obtaining an independent fortune (29); It ap 20) Letter to 


as an obje of ridicute. But the Author of the Ob- from all the accounts of his temper, that Je was fearful _—_— 2 
Ul) Letters, fervations (18) affirms, nat he had acquired eonſiderable of expences, and undeviatingly dbferved igt rule him- x 
- JL RA. mathematical dort and that he had ſeen him ſelf which he preſcribed for his friend Ca, to look (22) Letter to 
_ more than once undertake to ſolve an algebraic problem upon a ſhilling as a ſerious thing (21). ps. . 236 
by arithmetic. It is very poſſible, that the ſame degree | __ mw 
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(x) Swiſt'z 
Sketch of his 
own Life, ſect. 
XXIII. and 
XX1V. 


) Ihid. ſect. 
III. Lord 
Orrery intimates 
that the ſurfeit 
was contracted 
eating too 
much of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's 
fruit, Letter II. 


(as) Hawkeſ- 
worth, p. 7. 


(35) Sketch, 
ſet. XXV. and 
note. 


(cc) Lord Orre- 
ry's Letters, 


(22) Deane 
Swift, p. 276. 


(23) This ap- 
pears from his 
letter of thanks 
for it to that un- 
cle cited below. 


(24) Pope's 

Works, V ol. IV, 
Part 3d, p. 45. 
edit. 1742. vo. 


(25) His Lord- 
ſhip's Remarks, 
2. 7+ 


(28) mon 10 my future diſappointments (26). However, pungent proceeded from a miſunderſtanding of the phraſe ſbe- of the Dodo! 
in Pope's Wor 


a9 before. 
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ſoon after di 
how ill were informed. Swift, young as he was, yet was well acquainted with the 
Engliſh hit E gave the King a compendious account of the matter, which he am- — 
plified to the Earl, but the meaſure was at laſt rejected ; and thus ended Swift's firſt em- pts th 
baſſy to court ſo much to his diffatisfaftion, that he then declared it was the firſt incident | 

that helped to cure him of his vanity (x). Soon after this, he was ſeized with the return of a 
diſorder, which he had contracted in Ireland by a ſurfeit upon fruit. This drew him back 
thither, by the advice of his phyſicians, who hoped that his native air would contribute to the 
recovery of his health ; but he received no benefit from the journey, and therefore in a ſhort 
time returned to Sir William (y), being ever afterwards ſubject to that giddineſs, which 
gradually encreaſed, with i ar intermiſſions, till it terminated in total debility 
of body and mind. But he was ſtill indefatigable in his ſtudies [I], and by way of exer- 
ciſe for his health's ſake, it was his conſtant practice to run up a hill, that was near the houſe, 
and down again, every two hours (2). About a atter his return from Ireland, he (=) Deane $ni, 
thought it expedient to take his degree of Maſter of Arts at Oxford. With this view, he * 7 
appears to have written to his uncle, William Swift, to procure and ſend him the teſtimonium 
of his Batchelor's Degree in the Univerſity of Dublin. With this eſtimonium, which is dated 
May 3, 1692, he went to Oxford, entered himſelf of Hart-hall, now Hertford-college, 
and having received many civilities, was admitted ad Zandem on the 14th of June, and 
took his Maſter's Degree on the 5th of July following [X J. From Oxford he returned 
again to Moor-Park, where he aſſiſted Sir William Temple to reviſe his works, corrected 
and improved his Tale of a Tub, and added the digreſſions (aa). From the converſation of 
Sir William, who was minutely acquainted with all the intricacies of Party, and the ſecrets 
of State, during the reigns of King Charles and King James the Second, Switt greatly 
encreaſed his political knowledge. But having long fuldeRted his Patron of neglecting to 
provide for him, merely that he might keep him in his family, he at length 9 it ſo 
warmly, that in the year 1694 a quarrel enſued, and they parted. Sir William havi 
offered to make him his Deputy, as Maſter of the Rolls in lreland, which he refuſed wi 
this reply, that ſince he had now an opportunity of living without being driven into the 
Church for a ſupport, a ſcruple which had hitherto kept him out of it, he was determined 
to go into Ireland and take orders (4b). Accordingly, upon Lord Capel's appointment to 
be Lord Deputy of that Kingdom, in 1695, Sir William gave him a recommendation to 
his Lordſhip (cc), who collated him to the Prebend of K:/root, in the dioceſe of Conner, 
a northern Fitria, worth about a hundred pounds a year. But Sir William, who had been 
uſed to the converſation of Swift, ſoon found that he could not be content to live without 
it, he therefore urged him to reſign his Prebend in favour of a friend, and promiſed to ob- 
tain 


4 Advert" 
ment int 


itled 


[1] He was indefatigable in his fludies.] By what books () been fo kind to impute it neither to ill (e) Tbe ag 
theſe ſtudies ——_—_— fare) is not certainly * mann reſpect. I always 2 


known ; but ſeveral copious extracts from Cyprian, Ire- * thought that ſufficient from me, who have al- P*#*& inthe 
nut, Sleidan's commentaries, and Padre Paul's hiflory of ways been but too troubleſome to you: beſides your - 
the council of Trent, were found among his papers, which * averſion to impertinence, and, God knows, fo very 
appear by memorandums in his own hand writing to have private a life as mine, can furniſh a letter with little (27) This lam 
been made while he lived with Sir William Temple (22). * elſe; for | often am two or three months without is preſerved by 

[X] He proceeded A. M. in 1692.) To prepare for * ſeeing any body beſides the family, and now my fiſter Lord One, i 
this degree, he firſt wrote to his uncle, William Swift, is gone, I am likely to be more ſolitary than before. — — 
then at Dublin, to procure and ſend him a 7efimonium — 


Ian fill to thank you for your care in my TesTIMO- hat chen an 
of his batchelor's degree from that college (23). Nothing x1um, and it was 10 wery Fired purpeſe, for I never not appearinit 


but the abſolute neceſſity of it could have forced him to * vas more /atisfied than in the behawrour of the Univerfi- the leatt yry- 
take this ſtep. The diſgrace couched in the words 5 7 Oxford to me., I had all the civilities I could 
wiſh for, and ſo many favours, that I am 


it well ever after. In a letter, dated November 26, 
1725, he writes to Mr Pope: I deſire you and all my 
friends would take eſpecial care that my diſaffection 
* to the world may not be imputed to my age; for I 
have credible witneſſes ready to depoſe, that it has 


aſhamed to have been more obliged in a few weeks 
to ſtrangers, than ever [ was in ſeven years to Dublin 
College. I am not to take orders till the King gives in 
me a Prebendary : and Sir William Temple, though | 
he promiſes me the certainty of it, yet is leſs for- | 2 
ward than I could wiſh ; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he be- f ſome excy- 
lieves I ſhall leave him, and upon fome accounts he tions, though 
thinks me a little neceſſary to him our Author bi 
of ſtrength; or, if admitted among the wreſtlers, ad- If I were entertainment, or of doing {I mine 
* mitted only by favour and indulgence; yet ftill he you ary fatisfaftion by my letters, I ſhould be very gd not al 
* muſt be conſcious that he was Hercules (25). Our glad to perform it that way, as I am bound to do it ye wa mide 
Author was ſtrongly affected with any diſappointments, by all others. I am ſorry my fortune ſhould fling me aged. — 
and retained a laſting ——_— them. I remem- ſo far from the beſt of my Relations; bur I hope 1 —_— — 
* ber, (ſays he to Lord Bolingbroke in the year 1729) * ſhall have the happineſs to ſee you ſome time or other. 1 IX, 
when [I was a little boy, I felt a great fiſh at the end * Pray my humble ſervice to my wu Aunt, and the 
of my line, which I drew up almoſt on the ground, * reſt of my Relations, if you plea (27) ; (28) Lord Onv 
but it dropt in, and the diſappointment vexes me to Both Lord Orrery and Mr Deane Swift are of opi- f t bes 
* this very day z and 1 believe it was the type of all nion, that the civilities which he received at Oxford 5, fn Acces 


year of my life (24). Hercules (ſays Lord Orrery 
upon the occaſion) found himſelf ſet aſide for want 


and laſting as was his reſentment of the rebukes he met ciali gratia, which was there ſuppoſed to be a compli- Life, f. zo ul 
with at Dublin, it ſeems to be ſuſpended for a while by ment paid to uncommon merit (28) ; and the ſame 1s 44 

the contrary treatment he found at Oxford. In a letter confirmed by our Author himſelf; yet all this evi- (,) jt is 
to his uncle William, dated at Moor-Park, Nov. 29, dence does not ſatisfy Mr Hawkeſworth, who ob- uſual to 


' : | (yy) 4 
1692, he wikes thus: ſerves that theſe words are not inſerted in the ſcribe the vol reſalent 
8 ”— congregation-book at Oxford (), and not to have form of ch Nalege . 
« Sir, inſerted them there, when they were thought a compli- _— but ay b hem the. 
My ſitter told me you was pleaſed, when ſhe came mens, would have been an nt: it is theref ore pro- wo inſert tbe os 8. made ne 
* here, to wonder I did ſo ſeldom write to you, I bable, continues this writer, that by the influence of ftance af our minox 
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etiri preferment for him in England, if 
culty, conſented; and Sir William was 
during 


he 
ſo 


I 


would return [ 
much 
the remainder of his life, which was about 


— 
9 
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1. Swift, without any diffi- 
leaſed with this a& of kindneſs, that 
| , his behaviour was ſuch, as 


produced the utmoſt harmony between them: Swift, as a teſtimony of his friendſhip and 
eſteem, wrote The Battle of the Books, of which Sir William is the Hero (dd); and Sir 
William, when he died, left him a pecuniary legacy, and his poſthumous works [ M]. 


gwiſt's uncle, they were omitted in the copy, which he 
procured and ſent, eſpecially as ſome ſuch favour ſeems 
to be intimated in the — put into Italics of Swift's 
letter to him, above cited (30). But theſe words will 
by no means warrant ſuch a conſtruction againſt the 
expreſs teſtimony of Swift himſelf, which is but poorly 
evaded by ſaying, that though the civilities which he 
received at Oxford might indeed, according to the re- 
mark of Lord Orrery, proceed from his known con- 
nexion with Sir William Temple ; yet Swift might 
reaſonably impute them, alſo, to the ſuppreſſion of a 
reproach, againſt which there was good reaſon to fear 
this connexion would not have ſupported him ; that it 
is not ſtrange that Swift, after his reputation was eſta- 
bliſhed, ſhould, while he was ſporting with this inci- 
dent in the gaiety of his heart, pretend a miſtake, 
which never happened ; or that what he meant as a 
jeſt upon the Univerſity, ſhould be ſeriouſly remem- 
bered as an event cf his life. However, in juſtice to 
this Vindicator, let it be recorded, that he has pointed 
out a manifeſt {lip in Lord Orrery (31), in ſaying, that 
Swift, upon his diſgrace at Dublin, reſolved to purſue 
his ſludies at Oxford, where he almoſt conſtantly re- 
ſided during three years, and was avowedly ſupported 
by Sir William Temple; whereas, the contrary is in- 
conteſtably true, fince there are not quite two months 
between the date of his teſtimonium and his taking his 
Maſter's Degree, not to mention that paſſage in the 
letter to his uncle, where he ſays, I am aſhamed to be 
more obliged in a few weeks to ſtrangers, than in ſeven 
years to Balis College. This remark is farther ſupported, 
by obſerving that Swift went to that College at the age 
of fourteen, in 168: ; continued there ſeven years as 
appears by his letter, ſo that he did not leave Ireland till 
1688 : he was ſome months with His mother before he 
went to Sir William, and two years with him before 
he went to Ireland ir his health, which muſt therefore 
be in 1691; he ret:ned from Ireland, and continued 
ſometime longer with Sir William before he went to 
Oxford, which muſt therefore be in 1692, and in that 
year he took his Degree, The fact therefore (con- 
tinues this Vindicator) which, Lord Orrery ſays, was 
immediately conſtrued, to favour an opinion that Swift 
was Sir William's natural ſon, appears never to have 


happened (32). 

58 IF he would return to Ireland.) This appears by a 
letter from Swift's ſiſter, then in Ireland, to her couſin 
Deane in Portugal. Sir William Temple, ſays ſhe, was 
* ſo fond of him, that he made him give up his living 
0 A re, country, and promiſed to get him one in Eng- 
* land (33). 

[M] He left a pecuniary legacy, and his poſthumous 
works. ] One of the reaſons produced in ſupport of the 
opinion, that he was a natural ſon of Sir William, was, 
that this ſuppoſed Father had given him ſuch marks of 
his bounty, 2s it is not likely he ſhould beſtow upon a 
2 to v-hom hie was not fo related. How far this 

ounty extended, and what were the favours beſtowed 
by Sir William, cannot certainly be known; that pre- 
tended cone of his ſupporting Swift three years at 
Oxford, ha, been thewn to be a great miſtake. And 
it is ertain, Swift never acknowledged any beſides 
thoſe vchich have given occaſion for the preſent remark ; 
and we need not fay, that the acknowledged relation 
berwcen Swift's mother and Sir William's Lady, is 
ſuf dent to account for even mach greater than thoſe. 
+ ot, we have a letter from our Author to Lord 
Peine, nephew and heir to Sir William Temple's 
fam'ly and eſtate, which is deciſive in the point. It 
is 1vr0'2 with great ſpitit, and will well reward the 
re. ler'g attention in 28 it; we ſhall therefore pre- 
ien nn with a tranſcript, 

i te origiual is endorſed, * Au Anſwer to Lord Pal- 
ee dil polite letter, and runs thus: 

an. 31, 17 F 
e laſt trouble I 


* My Lord, 
* | Cefire you will»give yourſelf 
cer put you to. I do entirely acquit you of any 
y or injuſtice done to Mr Curtis (34), and if you 
124 r2ad that paſſage in my letter a ſecond time, you 
could not poſſibly have ſo ill underſtood me. 'The 
uy and injuſtice the young man received, were 
VOL. VE Ne $22. - 


Having 


from thoſe, who, claiming a title to his chambers, 
© took away his key; and reviled and threatened to 
beat him, with a great deal of the like monſtrous 
conduct: whereupon, at his requeſt, I laid the caſe 
before you (35), as it appeared to me. And it would 
© have been very ſtrange, if on account of a trifle, and 
a perſon for whom I have no concern further than as 
* he was once employed by me on the character he 
bears of piety and learning, I ſhould _ you with 
« injury and injuſtice to him, when I know from himſelf 
and Mr Reading, that you were not anſwerable for 
either. 

As you ſtate the caſe of tenant at will, I fully 
agree, that no lawcan compel you; but law was not 
at all in my thoughts. 

Now, my Lord, if what I writ of injury and injuſtice 
were wholly applied, in plain terms, to one cr two of 
the College here, whoſe names were below my re- 
membrance, you will conſider how I could deſerve 
an anſwer in every line full of foul infinuations, open 
reproaches, jeſting flirts, and contumelious terms ; and 
what title- you claim to give me ſuch treatment. I 
own my obligations to Sir William Temple for re- 
commending me to the late King, although without 
ſucceſs ; and for his choice of me to take care of his 
poſthumous writings. But I hope you will not charge 
my being in his family as an 112 For I was 
© educated to little purpoſe, if I had choſen his 
© houſe on any other motives, than the benefit of his 
* converſation and advice, and the opportunity of pur- 
© ſuing my ſtudies. For being born to no fortune, 1 


was at his death as much to ſeek it as ever, and per- 


* haps you will allow that I was of ſome uſe to him. 
This I will venture to ſay, that in the time when I 
had ſome little credit, I did fifty times more for fifty 
people, from whom I never received the leaſt ſervice 
or aſſiſtance; yet I ſhould not be pleaſed to hear a 
« relation of mine reproaching them with ingratitude, 
though many of them well deſerve it. For, thanks 
© to party, I have met in both Kingdoms with ingrati- 
* tude enough. 

If I have been ill informed, you have not been 
* much better, that I declared no great regard to your 
« family ; for ſo you expreſs 2 : I never had oc- 

caſion or opportunity to make uſe of any ſuch words. 
The laſt time I ſaw you in London, was the laſt in- 
tercourſe that I remember to have had with your fa- 
mily, But having always truſted to my own inno- 
cence, I was never inquiſitive to know my accuſers. 
When I mentioned my loſs of intereſt with you, I did 
it with concern: and I had no reſentment ; becauſe 
I ſuppoſed it only to ariſe from different ſentiments in 
, public matters. 
* My Lord, if my letter were polite, it was againſt 
my intention, and I intreat your pardon for it. If I 
have wit, I will keep it to ſhew when I am angry; 
which at preſent I am not, becauſe although nothing 
can excuſe thoſe er words E pen hath let 
fall, yet I ſhall give allowance to a ha on, hur- 
ried = by miſtake beyond all rules wy þ noma If 
* a firſt Miniſter of State had uſed me as you have 
done, he ſhould have heard from me in another ſtyle; 
* becauſe, in that caſe, retaliating would be thought a 
* mark of courage. But as your Lordſhip is not in a 
© ſituation to do me good, nor, I am ſure, of a dif 
* ſition to do me miſchief ; ſo I ſhould loſe the merit of 
being bold, becauſe I incurred no danger. In this 
point alone we are exactly equal, but in wit and 
« politeneſs I am as ready to yield to you, as in titles 


and eſtate. 
that although you 


© I have found out one ſecret, 
call me a great wit, you don't think me ſo, other- 
* wiſe you would have been cautious to have writ me 
* ſuch a letter. 

* You conclude with ſaying, you are ready to-aſk 
pardon, where you have offended. Of chis 1 uit 
you, becauſe I have not taken the offence ; but whe- 
* ther you will acquit yourſelf, muſt be left to your 
* conſcience and honour. 

© I have formerly, upon occaſions, been your hum- 
© ble ſervant in I d, and ſhould not refuſe to be ſo 
« ſtill; but you have ſo uſeful and excellent a friend in 
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( 35) This Lord, 
who was nephew 
to Sir W. Tem- 
ple, had a right 
to beſtow two 
handſome cham- 
bers in the Col- 
lege of Dublin, 
upon ſuch ſtu- 
dents as he and 
his heirs ſhould 
thiak proper, on 
account of the 
benefactions of 
the famil 
towards the Col- 


lege buildings, 


Mr 
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that this office 


was not conſo- 
nant to the cha- 
rafter of a Cler 
gyman. Lord 


Otrery, Letter 
HI. 


5) Swiſt's 

orks, Vol. VI. 
p. 111, 112,13. 
edit. 1755. 4to. 


(37) Sketch, 
dect. XXVII. 


(40) Lord Orre- 
r1y's third letter. 


Having paid the laſt duties to his 
opportunity of preſenti 


letters to his Majeſty, which were 
dreſſes were intirely 
William Temple's death. Under this 
the Earl of Ber 


y (appointed one of the Lo 
character of his C 


it was the Earl of Berkley's turn to diſpo 


Mr Reading, that you need no other, and I hope 
« my good opinion of him will not leſſen yours. 


© I am, my Lord, 


* Your moſt humble ſervant, 

Jonathan Swift (36).” 
V] The tao Livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin, not 
half the value of the Deanery.) As Swift had refuſed a 
commiſſion under King William, and a ſecular employ- 
ment under Sir William Temple (37), it appears that 
his attachment to an ecclefiaſtical life, however early, 
and however ſtrong, was not the effect of temporary 
views, but of zeal the ſucceſs of the great work, in 
which he was about to engage ; and a conſciouſneſs of 
his own ability to acquit himſelf with advantage. That 
religious 1 * were at this time predominant in his 
mind, he uſed frequently to declare; he hoped, he 
ſaid, that by diligent and conſtant application, he 
ſhould ſo far excel, that the Sexton might ſometimes be 
aſked on a Sunday morning, Pray does the Doctor 
« preach to day?” And when he went to reſide at Lara- 
cor, he gave public notice that he would read prayers 
on Wedneſdays, and Fridays ; a labour which he would 
not have brought upon himſelf, if he had been princi- 
— concerned about the value of his dues, which had 
long before cuſtomarily paid for much leſs ſer- 
vice (48). The duties of the Church, which he thus 
rendered more frequent, he performed with the utmoſt 
unctuality, and the moſt rational devotion; he was 
ndeed devout not only in his public and folemn ad- 
dreſſes to God, but in that tranſient act of adoration, 
which is called /aying grace, and which often con- 
fiſts only in a mutter and a bow, in which the ſpeaker 
appears to compliment the company, and the company 
each other: Swift always uſed the feweſt words that 
could be uttered on the occaſion, but he pronounced 
them with an emphaſis and fervour, which every one 
around him ſaw and felt, and with his hands claſped in 
each other and lifted to his breaſt (39). An example 
worthy to be followed by other wits, in this a& of reli- 

gicus decorum. : 

Yet Swift, with all this piety in his heart, could not 
reſiſt the temptations to indulge the peculiarity of his 
humour, when an opporturity offered, whatever might 
be the impropriety of time and place. On the firſt 
Wedneſday after he had ſummoned his congregation at 
Laracor, he aſcended his deſk, and, having fat ſome 
time with no other auditor than his clerk Roger, he 
roſe up, and, with a compoſure and gravity that upon 
this occaſion was irreſiſlibly ridiculous, he began with 
one of the introduQtory ſentences from Scripture, and 

with the like compoſure, * Dearly beloved 
Roger, The Scripture moveth you and me in ſundry 
© places,” and ſo went regularly through the whole 
ſervice (40). This inftance of his levity, it muſt be own- 
ed, is ſutkcient to clear Dr King, then Biſhop of Derry, 
from any particular ill will to him, in trying to prevent 
his promotion to that deanery. His Lordſhip indeed 
intreated the Lords Iuſtices with great earneſtneſs, that 
the deanery might be given to ſome grave elderly divine, 
rather than to ſo young a mas; but it was becauſe the 
fituation of Derry being in the midſt of Preſbyterians, 
+ I ſhould be „ ſays the Biſhop, of a clergyman who 
could be of aſſiſtance to me. Than no NijeQion to 
Mr Swift: I know him to be a {prightly ingenious 
young man; but, inſtead of refiding, I dare ay he will 


a petition to the Ki 

or Weſtminſter, for which the Royal Promi 3 

and to facilitate the ſucceſs of this application, he dedicated two Volumes of Sir William's 

publiſhed by him not long after. 

neglected ; nor did the King take any the leaſt notice of him after Sir 

7 1 he accepted of an invitation from 
% J 


lain, to which his Lordſhip alſo added the poſt of his private Secretary; 
but he was Gelten of this laſt office ſoon after their arrival at Dublin, by * 

) He remark- one Buſn (ff), another of his Lordſhip's attendants, who fucceeded him. This diſappoint- 
ment was ſoon followed by another: It happened that the Deanery of Derry became vacant ; of 
e of it, and he intended it for his Chaplain ; bur, 
upon an application from the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, his Lordſhip was diverted from that 
deſign, and inſtead thereof, gave him the two Livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin, in the 
Dioceſe of Meath, which, though worth about two hundred and ſixty pounds per ann. [N], 

1 


furniſhed ſome; and he muſt have obſerved more in- 


But both theſe ad- 


uſtices in Ireland) (ee) to attend him in the 


inſinuations of 


be eternally flying backwards and forwards to London; 
and therefore I intreat that he may be provided for in 
* ſome other place.” Swift was accordingly ſet aſide for 
youth : but, as if his ſtars had deſtined him to a parallel 
revenge, he lived to fee the Biſhop of Derry afterwards 
ſet ahde on account of age. That prelate had been 
Archbiſhop of Dublin many years, and been long cele- 
brated for his wit and learning, when Dr Lindſay, the 
rimate of Ireland, died. Upon his death, Archbiſhop 
ing immediately made claim to the primacy, as a pre« 
ferment to which he had a right from his {tation in the 
fee of Dublin, and from his acknowledged character in 
the church: neither of theſe 1 were prevalent; 
he was looked upon as too far advanced in years to be 
removed: the reaſon alledged was as mortifying as the 
refuſal itſelf: but the Archbiſhop had no opportunity 
of ſhewing his reſentment, except to the new primate, 
Dr Bolton, whom he received at his own houſe, and 
in his dining parlour, without riſing from his chair, and 
to whom he made an apology» by ſaying in his uſual 
ſtrain of wit, and his uſual fneering countenance, * My 
Lord, I am certain your Grace will forgive me, be- 
* cauſe you knows 1 am too old to riſe (41). Our regard 
to impartiality will not ſuffer this remark to conclude, 
without taking notice of another mortification which our 
divine met with this year in the marriage of his fiſter. 
She happened to yoke herſelf with a man in trade, 
* an unpardonable offence, ſays Lord Orrery (42), in 
* his eye.” He faw in it a tumbling-block in the v 
way of his ambition: his own experience had already 


ſtances, where very fair promiſing hopes had been ni 
ped in the bud by very weak pretences. All the fred 
ties of his ſoul were extremely quick of apprehenſion : 
he therefore grew even outrageous. at the thoughts of 
being brother-in-law to a tradeſman. It availed no- 
thing that his fortune, character, and fituation, were 
eſteemed by all her other friends ſuitable in every re- 
ſpe, and that the match was concluded with the con- 
— and approbation of her uncles, and all the reſt of 
her relations. It was done utterly againſt his will, and 
he refuſed all reconciliation with her. In theſe circum- 
ſtances recourſe was had to his mother, who, from a 
tender regard for the happineſs of her children, came 
over to Ireland under the ſtrongeſt hopes of pacifying 
his anger, having, in every other inſtance, found him 
a dutiful and an obedient fon. But in this he was not 
to be conquered. He was deaf even to the intreaties 
of a nt whom he ſo much honoured; and ſhe re- 
turned to Leiceſter, leaving him in this point abſolutel 
inflexible. While this incident was freſh in m mind, 
I took up the ſecond volume of the Tatler, and, turn- 
ing over the hiſtory of Jenny Diſtaff, felt the delight 
thoſe papers had — me greatly heightened: 
I had conſidered them before as prodigious efforts of a 
moſt ſurprizing wit and humour, brats of a moſt un- 
. turned brain; but now they ſeemed to be the 
dictates of the author's heart (“). Mr Pope ſomewhere (+) wif l f 
tells him (43), that he had a deſperate hand at daſhing poſed ay 
out a character by great ſtrokes. Here we diſcover the w"" — 1 
true ſource of that peculiar talent, # vi me flere dolendum — == 
e primum tibi. Swift's real delor on this ſubject we ſee 


VI. 
was as much ſtronger than that of ordinary men, as hi en, 


deſcriptions are more ſtriking than thoſe of any other val. W. pſt þ 
nius. He wrote many perſonal ſatires, which Lord p. 193 6. 
thinks were drawn from him by particular pro- 7. 
vocations; and inſtances in Dryden, who, he imagines, 
had ſome way or other offended our Author; otherwiſe 


3 he 


% Letter VII. 
awiſt's works. 


did not amount to half the value of the 
went to England and took his degree 
this opportunity of ſhewing his talents to the 
The ſubject was political, and th 


whom he has celebrated b 
ed while he lived with Sir 


SWI F T. 


Deanery. However, 
of Doctor of Divinity (gg). 


upon. this preferment, he 
Fe pn uſe of 


public, by commencing Author in print [O]. 
ough his firſt 1 
maſter-piece, and he laid thereby the firſt ſtone of his ſubſequent promotion. This done, 
reſolving for the preſent to return to his Living at Laracor, he invited to Ireland a Lady, 

the name of Stella. 


illiam Temple ; ſhe was the daughter of his Steward, whoſe 


production, was yniverſally allowed to be a 


With this Lady he became acquaint- 


name was Jobnſon; and Sir William, by his Will, left her a thouſand pounds, in conſi- 


deration of her father's faithful ſervices. 


At the death of Sir William, which happened in 
1699, ſhe was in the fixteenth year of her age, and it was about two 


years afterwards, that (+) The reaſon 


at Swift's invitation, ſhe left England, accompanied by Mrs Dingley, a Lady who was given by the la- 


fifteen years older, and whoſe whole fortune, th 


no more than an annuity of twenty ſeven pounds (®). Whether the Doctor at this time defired bigh rate of in- 
the company of Stella as a wife, or a friend, is not certain (); but whatever was his attach- cheag 
PF") comins ment, every poſſible precaution was taken by 


ſhe was related to Sir William, was — gown - of 


. cheapneſſ of pro- 
him to Jen ſcandal ; they never lived in vie in Ire- 


her friend reſided at the parſonage ; — 
Vicar of Trim, a gen- fuſpeted by Mr 


tleman of great hoſpitality, and Swift's intimate friend, or to a lodging provided for them —— 
in the neighbourhood ; nor were they ever known to meet but in the preſence of a third inen in 
However, this beloved companion, dear as ſhe was to him, had not power to charm few years after- 


frequent excurſions both to Dublin dt, enquires 


and London, while MrsJohnſon was buried in folitude and obſcurity. She was known only —— 
to a few of Swift's moſt intimate acquaintance, and had no female companion except Mrs 7% and whe- 


w lcland, ** the ſame houſe 3 when he was abſent, Mrs Johnſon an 

bis ſenſe? when he returned, they removed either to the houſe of Dr 

YT 

her in bis will 

— rſon. 

fr ber life, im into a conſtant reſidence upon his cures. He made 

les Orre- Dingley (bb). In the mean time, theſe long abſences from his cures, during which he ſel- 
1 dom, if ever, a 


ther he had been 
able to reſiſt the 


ared in the pulpit, were manifeſtly inconſiſtent with his former declared arms of both 
ſe to excel as a Preacher. But he could not bear the thou 


ts of being buried alive — = 


in the North of Ireland, and was ſollicitous to be near the Court (where he was well received fsb fen 


Moor-Park to 


by the principal perſons of all parties) in the view of obtaining a more deſirable ſituation in Dublin with a 
the Church of England, and had certainly ſucceeded to the height of his wiſhes, had not he — > Gd» 


unluckily barred 


Remarksin he would have eſca his laſh in The Tale of a Tub 
E An and The Battle of 2. (44)- * 

[O] He commenced Author.] The piece is intituled, 
A diſcourſe upon the conteſts and diſſentions between the 
nobles and commons in Athens and Rome. The canſa wee- 
xalegxl.xy, as the ſchools term it, of Swift's becoming 
an author, he has himſelf given in the following words: 

I will tell you [Pope] all my endeavours from a 
boy to diſtin inguiſh myſelf were only for want of a 
6 yu title and fortune, that I might be uſed like a 
* Lord by thoſe who have an opinion of my parts, whe- 
cher right or wrong, it is no great matter; and ſo the 
reputation of great learning does the office of a blue 
10 Letter VII. ribbon, or of a coach and fix horſes (45). The com- 
nch. pany and converſation of Sir William Temple turned 
his thoughts upon politics, and he was pleaſed with the 
ſuhject. His reading had always lain that way, he had 
a capacity equal to any undertaking, and was deter- 
mined in his choice by the particular juncture of affairs 
at that time, and would not flip the opportunity of 
puſhing his fortune by an artful addreſs to ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable perſonages then upon the ſtage of the 
public, who had been lately impeached of high crimes 
and miſdemeanours. Portland, Somers, Orford, and 
Halifax, were all great men, and the three laſt of re- 
_markable abilities and experience; and we are aſſured 
by Lord Orrery, that Lord Somers was the particular 
friend of our Doctor (46); and he himſelf has informed 
g us, that he uſed to meet Mr Addiſon at Lord Hali- 
* fax's (47). The characters of theſe four great Lords 
_ — are deſcribed under Athenian names: Phocion is Port- 
12 land, Ariſtides Lord Somers, Themiſtocles the Earl of 
Orford, and Pericles Lord Halifax. Its general purport 
is to damp the warmth of the Commons, by ſhewing, 
that the meaſures they purſued had a direct tendency to 
bring on that tyranny which they profeſſed to oppole. 
I believe Lord Orrery's remark will hardly be queſtioned, 

that, in parallels of this ſort, it is not poſſible for 
circumſtanee to tally with the utmoſt exactneſs; but the 
whole treatiſe is full of hiſtorical knowledge and excel- 
lent reflections. It is not mixed with any improper 
ſallies of wit, or any light airs of humour; and, in point 
of ſtyle and learning, is equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
of his political — 2 Thus he did not, as is the or- 


(46) Remarks, 
letter VII. 


dinary way, creep ſlowly into fame, but burſt out at 
once into perfection; and from this time he continued, 
in various branches of writing, to ſurprize and raviſh 
all hearts, from the prince to the beggar, with ſtrokes 
ot initimable wit and humour, delivered in an unexam- 
pled perſpicuity of ſtyle. 


gage him. Deane 


elf out by publiſhing his Tale of @ Tub in 1705 [P]. The drift of this Swift, p. 6, 37. 


unparalleled 

[PI 4 Tak of a Tub in 1704] Scarce any book ever 
made ſo much noiſe in the world as this. It was never 
abſolutely owned by the Dean; yet aut Eraſmus eft aut 
Diaboli (48). Thus writes Lord Orrery, who ſeems to (48) In his Re- 
have known nothing of that copy of the edition in 1710, marks, ubi ſu- 
which was reviſed by the Dean a ſhort time before his Pr. 
underſtanding was impaired. This corrected copy was 
lately in the hands of Mr Deane Swift, and the cor- 
rections are inſerted in the edition of his works in 
1750 (49). His Lordſhip however very juſtly obſerves, (49) Preface to 
that, though the Tale of a Tub be one of Swiſt's ear- that edition. 
lieſt performances, yet it has never been excelled in wit 
and ſpirit by his own or any other pen. Several cenſures 
were paſſed upon it; and he himſelf has told us, that he 
loſt an Engliſh biſhopric thereby; and relates the ſtory of ; 
Archbiſhop Sharp and the Dutcheſs of Marlborough ob- (I) Upon his 
. . . . 6 p's de- 
jecting his want of Chriſtianity, as abovementioned. How- ſerting the To- 
ever that be, it is certain he had other powerful enemies on ries, Swift 
that account. In the debates in the Houſe of Lords upon liſhed an adver- 
the ſchiſm bill in 1714, the Earl of Nottingham (1), ſpeak- *iſement, fignify- 


miſing a re- 


many children; I know not whether God Almighty Fung of f l 
* will vouchſafe to let me live to give them the educa- lings, if he would 
tion I could wiſh they had; therefore, 1 I own return to his 
I tremble when I think, that a certain Divine [mean- friends. Boyer's 
ing Dr Swift] is in a fair way of being a Biſhop, and lt, of Q, Anne, 
may one day give licenſes to thoſe who ſhall be in- 

* truſted with the education of youth (50).“ Lord Or- (go) Life of 
rery imputes this diſappointment to his own untractable Lord Halifax, 
ſpirit, which made even his friends wiſh him promoted P. 235. — - 
at a diftance : and though he allows the moſt materia! 710, e. 
cenſures that paſſed upon his book, were thoſe which 

refleted upon the Decker in the character of a clergy- 

man and a Chriſtian, yet he is very hearty in his vin- 

dication, and imputes theſe aſperſions to the melancholy 

temper of his accuſers. * Can we wonder then, ſays 

© he, if a book, compoſed with all the force” of wit 

and humour, in deriſion ped ore — ridi- 

6 of grave h iy, in contempt 0 

© tic Kine, urged wilfully miſcon ad bs ome 
« perſons, and ignorantly miſtaken by others as a ſarcaſm 
and reflection upon the whole Chriſtian church (51)." (51) Letter IV. 
He allows that Swift's ungovernable ſpirit. of irony has P- 29- 
ſometimes carried him into very unwarrantable flights 

of wit. I have, continues he, remarked ſuch 


with a moſt unwilling eye; but, let my affections of 
| CV . © friend- 


' 7 


3863 = 


(ii) See Sir Ri- 
chard's Article. 


unparalleled piece of humour was miſtaken, and when a rr 6 
the Queen, her Majeſty was prevailed upon to give it to by the perſuaſions of the 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough, backed by Dr John Sharp, Archbiſhop of York, in whom the 
Tale of a Tub had cauſed a ſuſpicion of the Author's Chriſtianity. The Doctor had not 
yet engaged particularly with either » Whig or Tory. He was equally acquainted, 
and indifferently conſqrted, with P Addiſon, Somers and St John. But this inci- 
dent determined the future colour of his politics. A perſecution from the former, unavoida- 
bly threw him into the hands of the latter; and as he never did any thing by halves, the 
public was preſently made ſenſible of his change by The Sentiments of a Churth of England 
Man, with reſpe to Religion and Government, which came out u 
niſtry in 1708, and ſome other pieces of the ſame ſpirit in defence of his religious princi- 
ples [J. All theſe were eagerly bought up, and much admired ; and he became the Idol 
of the people in general, by his Prediions for the Year 1708, publiſhed under the name of 
Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; inſomuch that Mr (afterwards Sir Richard) Steele aſſumed the ſame 
feigned name, and the real aſſiſtance of the ſame perſon, as the beſt expedient to recom- 
mend his Tatlers to the world (ii). But our Author had not been long engaged in the 
ſupport of this univerſally admired Paper, before a new ſcene opened to him. In 1710, 
being then in England, he was empowered by his Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland to 
ſollicit the Queen for an exonoration of the Clergy of Ireland from paying the twentieth 
parts, and firſt fruits [R]. Upon this occaſion, his acquaintance commenced with Mr 


n the change of the Mi- 


* friendſhip be ever fo great, my paternal affection is 
« (till greater; and I will purſue candor even with an 
© aking heart, when the purſuit of it may tend to your 
advantage or inſtruction. In the ſtile of truth therefore, 
« I muſt ſill look upon the Tale of a Tub as no intended 
« inſult againſt Chriſtianity, but as a ſatire againſt the 
© wild errors of the church of Rome, the ſlow and in- 
complete reformation of the Lutherans, and the abſurd 
and affected zeal of the Preſbyterians.” He then 
proceeds to give particular inſtances of this aſſertion 
and, having blamed the keenneſs of his ſatire againſt 
Mr Dryden, whom he calls the greateſt, though the 
leaſt proſperous, of our Engliſh poets, he concludes 
thus. © But although our ſatirical author now and then 
© may have indulged himſelf in ſome perſonal animoſi- 
© ties, or may have taken freedoms not ſo perfectly 
© conſiſtent with that ſolemn decency which is required 
© from a clergyman; yet, throughout the whole piece, 
© there is a vein of ridicule and good humour that 
© laughs pedantry and affectation into the loweſt degree 
© of contempt, and expoſes the characters of Peter and 
© Jack in ſuch a manner as never will be forgiven, and 
© never can be anſwered.” The freedoms here mentioned 
allude to that Apology for the Author, which is the beſt, 
and was written by himſelf. It is dated Jan. 3, 1709, 
from which time it has been conſtantly prefixed to the 
work. In this apology the Doctor ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledges, that there are /everal youthful ſallies in it, which 


from the grave and the wiſe may deſerve a rebuke ; but 


* (52) In Letter 


(53) In a note 
to the title of 
this tract in 
Suites waits, 
Fol. I. P. 220. 


adds, that he will forfeit his life, i any one opinion can 
be fairly deduced from it, which is contrary to religion or 
morality. 
[2] He publiſhed ſeveral other pieces in defence of his 
religious principles.) The titles of theſe are; (I.) An 
Argument to prove that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity in Eng- 
land may, as things now fland, be attended with ſome in- 
conveniencies, and perhaps not produce thoſe many good effetts 
propoſed thereby, in 1708. (2.) A Preject for the advance- 
ment of religion and the reformation of manners. By a 
perſon of quality. Addreſſed to the Counteſs of Berkley 
in 17c9. This moſt excellent Lady was Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Baptiſt Noel, Viſcount Campden, and fifter 
to Edward Earl of Gainſborough. (3.) 4 Letter from a 
member of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland to a member of 
the Houſe of Commens in England concerning the ſacramental 
reft in 1708. This was reprinted in Ireland in 1735, 
when the attempt to repeal the ſacramental teſt was re- 
vived. There was an explanatory advertiſement pre- 
fixed, which is ſaid by Lord Orrery (52) to have been 
dictated or ſtrictly reviſed by the Dean himſelf; but 
Mr Hawkeſworth obſerves, there are in it ſome inaccu- 
racies which may well be thought ſufficient to d 
irs authenticity: that which in the firſt paragraph is 
called the following treatiſe, is afterwards ſaid to be 
an extract of a diſcourſe; and it is immediately added, 
that this extract is the hole, except ſome paſſages of no 
conſequence (53). Whether theſe inſtances are ſufficient 
to prove his poi: 2 his Lordſhip's remark, will 
be eafly determined by the reader. 

N He was empowered to ſollicit a diſcharge, &c. 
'1 would be an injury to Dr Swift's juſt fame to concea 
om the rener the following letters, which paſſed be- 
en him and the Archbiſhop of Dublin on this occaſion. 


Harley, 


The firſt is from him to that Archbiſhop, dated at Lon- 
don, OR. 10, 1710, and runs thus: 


My Lord, 
© I had the honour of your Grace's letter of Sept. 16, 
but I was in no pain to acknowledge it, nor hall be 
© at any other time, unleſs I have ſomething that I think 
worth troubling you with; becauſe I know how much 
* an inſignificant letter is worſe than none at all. I had 
likewif: your memorial (54, c. in another pacquet. 
I ſhould have been glad the Biſhops had been here; 
although I take Biſhops to be the worſt ſollicitors in 
the world, except for themſelves. They cannot give 
themſelves the little trouble of attendance that other 
men are content to ſwallow: elſe I am ſure their two 
Lordſhips (55) q- have ſucceeded eafier than men 
of my level are likely to do. 
© As ſoon as I received the pacquets from your Grace, 
I went to wait upon Mr Harley. I had prepared him 
before by another hand, where he was very intimate; 
and got myſelf repreſented (which I might juſtly do) 
as one extremely ill uſed by the laſt Miniftry after 
ſome obligations, becauſe I refuſed to go certain 
lengths they would have me. This 4 to be 
in ſome ſort Mr Harley's own caſe. He had heard 
very often of me, and received me with the greateſt 
marks of kindneſs and eſteem, as I was whiſpered he 
would; and the more, upon the ill uſage I had met 
with. I gat with him two hours among company, 
and two hours we were alone; where I told him my 
buſineſs, and gave him the hiſtory of it: which he 
heard as I could wiſh, and declared he would do his 
utmoſt to effæct it. I told him the difficulties we met 
with by Lord-Lieutenants and their Secretaries, who 
would not ſuffer others to ſollicit, and neglected it 
themſelves. He fell in with me intirely, and ſaid 
neither they nor himſelf ſhould have the merit of it, 
but the Queen, to whom he would ſhew my memorial 
with the firſt opportunity, in order, if poſſible, to have 
it done in this interregnum (56). I ſaid the honour 
and merit next to the Queen would be his; that it 
was a great encouragement to the Biſhops that he was 
in the Treaſury, whom they knew to be the chief ad- 
viſer of the Queen to grant the ſame favour in Eng- 
land; that conſequently the honour and merit were 
nothing to him who had done fo much greater things: 
and that for my pu I thought he was obliged to the 
« clergy of Ireland for giving him an opportunity of 
« oratifying the pleaſure he took in doing good to the 
6 Church. He took my compliment extremely well, 
and renewed his promiſes. Your Grace will pleaſe to 
© know, that, beſides the firſt-fruits, I told him of the 
* crown-rents, and ſhewed the nature and value of 
them; but ſaid my opinion was, that the convocation 
© had not mentioned them in their petition to the Queen 
« delivered to the Lord Wharton (57), with the addreſs, 
© becauſe they thought the times would not then bear it; 
© but that I looked on myſelf to have a diſcretionary 
power to ſollicit it in ſo favourable a juncture. 
© I had two memorials ready, of my own drawing 
© up, as ſhort as poſſible, ſhewing the nature of the 
„thing, and how long it had been depending, Cc. 
One of theſe memorials had a paragraph at the end, 
relating 


. eee eee 


( 54) Biſhops 
and clergy of 
Ireland in (on · 
vocation con. 
cerning the fit. 


fruits and tes - 


tieth put. 


(55) The 

1 
Killaloo, See 
the third letter, 


(56) This did 
not laſt long 
after the date 
of this letter; 
for the Duke of 
Ormond was 19 
pointed Lord 
Lieutenant of 
Ireland in the 
room of the 
Lord Wharton 
on the 19th of 
October this | 
year, Salmen ! 


Chron, Hiſtory: 


( 57) Then Lok 
Lieutenant 4 


Ireland. 


(68) Dr Narciff 
Marſh, 
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Harley; afterwards Earl of Oxford. As ſoon as he had received the Biſhop's letters, 


inſtructions, and authority, he reſolved to 
incipal perſon in the Queen's Mini 
Loew ramed wo the C of England. 


whom his name was well 


not go certain | 


ly to Mr Harley, not only becauſe he was a 
7 — 4 1 K 
That he might not wait upon this Miniſter, to 
nown, wholly without recommendation, 
ſented as a perſon who had been extremely ill uſed by the laſt Miniſtry 


engths, which they would have had him ; this being in ſome fort Mr Harley's 


his intereſt the ſame favour had 


he got himſelf repre- 
, becauſe he would 


own caſe. And he received him with the utmoſt kindneſs and reſpect; he ſat with him two 


« relating to the crown-rents. I would have given him 
« the laſt; but I gave him the other, which he imme- 
« diately read, and promiſed to ſecond both with his 
«* beſt offices to the Queen. As I have placed that 
paragraph in my memorial, it can do no harm, and 
may poſſibly do _ However, I Grace 
to ſay nothing of it; but, if it dieth, let it die in 
« filence: we muſt take up with what we can get. 
© | forget to tell your Grace, that when I ſaid I was 
empowered, {Fc. he deſired to ſee my powers; and 
then I heartily wiſhed them more ample than they 
were; and I have ſince wondered what ſcruple a num- 
ber of Biſhops could have to empower a clergyman 
to do the church and them a ſervice, without any 
imagination of intereſt for himſelf. 
« Mr Harley has invited me to dine with him to day; 
but I ſhall not put him upon this diſcourſe fo ſoon. 
If he begins it himſelf, I ſhall add it at the bottom 
of this. He ſays Mr Secretary Sr John deſires to be 
acquainted with me, and that he will bring us to- 
ether. That may be a further help, although I told 
Kim I had no thoughts of applying to any body but 
himſelf; wherein he differed from me, and deſired I 
would ſpeak to others, if it were but for form; and 
ſeemed to mean as if he would avoid the envy of being 
thought to do ſach a thing alone. But an old cour- 
tier (an intimate friend) adviſed me ſtill to let him 
know [I relied wholly upon his good inclinations and 
« credit with the Queen, c. 
I find I am forced to ſay all this very confuſedly, 
« juſt as it lieth in my memory; but perhaps it may 
« give your Grace a truer idea how matters are, than 
if I had writ in more order. 


I am, &c. 
Jonathan Swift.“ 


, HEIRS hs TY 


The Archbiſhop's Anſwer is dated Dublin, OR. 24, 
1710, and is in theſe terms : 


© Reverend Sir, | 


« Sir, 

We directed a letter to the Biſhops of O/ry and 
* Killaleo laſt Auguſt, defiring and empowering them 
to ſolicit the affair of our firſt fruits and twentieth 
G _ with her Majeſty ; which has depended fo 
long, notwithſtanding her Majeſty's good intentions, 
and ſeveral promiſes of our chief Governors here, to 
© lay our addreſſes before her Majeſty in the beſt man- 
ner. We were then apprehenſive, that thoſe Biſhops 
might return from England before the buſineſs could 
be effected, and therefore we deſired them to concern 
« you in it; having ſo aſſurance of your ability, 
6 — 1 and fitneſs to proſecute ſuch a matter. 
We find the Biſhops returned before you came to 
London, for which we are very much concerned; 
and judging this the moſt proper time to proſecute it 
with ſucceſs, we intreat you to take the full ma- 
nagement of it into your hands, and do commit the 
* care of ſoliciting it to your diligence and prudence ; 
« defiring you to let us know from time to time what 
« progreſs is made in it. And if any thing farther be 
*n on our part, on your intimauons we ſhall 
© be ready to do what is reaſonable. 

* This, with our prayers for the good ſucceſs of your 
< endeavours, is all from 

© Yours, &c. 


* Narciſſus Armagh, 
William Dublin.“ 


Upon the Doctor's ſending word, that the Grant 
was obtained, the Archbiſhop wrote the following 
letter to him, dated at Dublin, December 16, 1710. 


Sir 
This is to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 
20th paſt, which came not to my hands till Tharſday 


laſt, by reaſon of winds that kept the pacquets on the 
other fide. 


I find the matter of our firſt fruits, &c. is talked 


"Ry of now. I reckon on nothing certain till her Ma- 

* I thank you for yours of the oth inſtant, and ſend jeſty's letter comes in form: and quzre, why ſhould 

(8) DrNarciffus © you incloſed a farther power by my Lord Primate (58) F 5 Sir 3a K 
Marſh, - and me... My Load © not able oe cnn ener 


which obliged me to wait on him at Johnſton, and 
© hindred the joining of two or three Biſhops in it, 
© who are yet in town; but I ſuppoſe our ſigning is 
© ſufficient. I went in the morning to wait on his 
© Grace, and intended, when he had ſigned it, to have 
« applied to other Biſhops : but he was abroad takin 
c x 4. air, and I could not get it till it was late, — 
thought it better to ſign and ſend it as it is, than wait 
for another poſt. You may expect, by the next, a 
© letter to his Grace of Canterbury, and another to 
* the Archbiſhop of York. I apprized them both of 
© the buſineſs. The latter, if I remember right, ſpoke 
© to her Majeſty about it ; I am not ſure that her Ma- 
« jeſty remembers what I ſaid on that ſubje& ; but am 
* ſure that ſhe was pleaſed to ſeem ſatisfied with it, and 
to ſcruple only the time; I ſuppoſe not thinking it fit 
© to confer the favour ſhe defigned the Clergy of Ireland 
by the hands it muſt then have paſſed through, but 
ſaid that in the interval of a change, or abſence of a 
chief Governor, it ſhould be done. I hope now is 
the proper time, and that her Majeſty will rather 
follow the Yictates of her own bountiful inclinations, 
than the intrigues of cunning covetous Counſellors. 

I thought to have troubled you with a great many 
things ; — ſuch a crowd of viſitors have broken in 
upon me before I could lock my gates, that I am 
forced to break off abruptly, recommending you to 


e 


0 


you a very welcome Clergyman to Ireland, and be 
the beſt means to ſatisfy mankind how it was ob- 
tained, although I think that will be out of diſpute. 
I am very well apprized of the diſpatch you gave 
this affair, and well pleaſed that I judged better of 
the perſon fit to be employed, than ſome of my bre- 
thren. But now it is done, as I hope it is effectually, 
they will aſſume as much as their neighbours ; which 
I ſhall never contradict. 
© Things are taking a new turn here as well as with 
ou, I am of opinion, by the time you come 
ere, few will profeſs themſelves Whigs. The 
greateſt danger I apprehend, and which terrifies me 
more, than perhaps you will be able to imagine, is 
the fury and indiſcretion of ſome of our own people, 
who never had any merit ; but by embroiling things, 
© they did, and I am afraid will yet do miſchief. 
I heartily recommend you to God's favour, 


« And am, &c. 
William Dublin.“ 


The Grant for exenerating the Clergy of Ireland 
from paying the twentieth parts, was dated Feb. 7, 
1710, as was alſo the other — to Narciſſus, Arch- 
biſhop of Armagh ; Sir Conſtantine Phipps, Lord 


at a 2 Chancellor of Ireland ; William, Lord Arch- (59) He was 


(59) 
rchbiſhop of Tuam, and knighted and 


p of Dublin ; John, 
I am, &c. others; of the firſt fruits payable out of all eccleſiaſtical —— to this 
„William Dublin. benefices in truſt, to be for ever applied towards pur- . 1 


chafing glebes, and building reſidentiary-houſes for preceding, ha 
Ss vicars. The ſucceſs of which charita- bo — 2 
le fund hitherto, may be ſeen in a printed pamphlet, of to Dr 


The incloſed letter, here mentioned, was as follows: 
containing an account of the firſt fruits of Ireland. 
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hours in company, and two hours he was with him alone; he not 


a. 7 


only engaged in the 


Doctor's immediate buſineſs with the utmoſt zeal, and ſoon after accompliſhed it; but told 


him he muſt bring him acquainted with Mr St John, invited him to 
| Doctor propoſed attending at his Levee, told him that was no 
(4)Deane Swift, place for friends (#&). The Doctor became acquainted ſoon after with the reſt of the Miniſters, 
who appear to have courted and careſſed him with an uncommon aſſiduity [S]. And, on his 
ſide, he ſupported from this time the intereſt of his new friends with all his 
rs; his intimacy with them was ſo remarkable, that he 
in ſome degree to direct their meaſures ; and ſuch was 


to come often, and when t 


P. 227, 317. 


phlets, poems, and periodical pa 
was thought not only to defend, but 


his importance in the opinion of the oppoſite party, that many ſpeeches were made agai 
him in both Houſes of Parliament; a reward was alſo offered for diſcoverin 


ſtay dinner, charged him 


wer in pam- 


inſt 
the Author of 


The Public Spirit of the Whigs [T]. Whatever excellence we poſſeſs, or whatever honours 
we obtain, the pleaſure which they produce is all relative to ſome particular favourite, with 
whom we are tenderly connected, either by friendſhip or by love; or, at molt, it terminates 
like rays collected by a burning- glaſs in a very ſmall circle, which is ſcarce more than a point, 
and, like light, becomes ſenſible only by reflexion. Thus Swift, while he was courted and 


careſſed by thoſe whom others were making intereſt to ap 
diſtinction only in proportion as it was participated by Ste 


* ſeems to have enjoyed his 
z amidſt all the buſineſs, and all 


the honours that crowded upon him, he wrote every day an account of whatever occurred, 


[S] Courted and carefſed with uncommon afſeduity.) He 

dined every Saturday at Mr Harley's, with the Lord 

Keeper [dir Simon, afterwards Lord Harcourt], Mr 

Secretary St John, and Lord Rivers : on that day no 

other perſon was, for ſome time, admitted ; but this 

ſelect company was at length enlarged to fixteen, all 

men of the firſt claſs, Swift included. They dined 

once a week at the houſes of each other, by rotation, 

and went under the general denomination of Brothers. 

This, and many other particulars, which could have 

been known no other way, are found in his letters to 

Stella ; which, if they may be credited, inconteſtably 

prove, that he was not only employed, but truſted ; and 

(60) This is le- that the myſterious Harley, impenetrably referved 
velled at Lord to all others, was to Swift open and explicit in affairs 
2 of the utmoſt moment (500. The reſult of one of their 
" conferences, ſo early as the year 1710, was to this 


Swift was em- — 0 
ployed, but not effect: that the Kingdom was as certainly ruined, as 


truſted, which a bankrupt merchant; that a peace, whether bad or 
— is a- good, was abſolutely neceſſary ; that the confederacy 
— 2 by muſt ſoon break, and factions increaſe; and that the 

in his and ſtood 


Imitation of Ho. Miniſtry was upon too narrow a bottom, 
race's Epiſt. like an Iſthmus, between the Whigs on one fide, and 
Book I. addreſſed the. violent Tories on the other; a ſituation in which 
— IE they could not ſubſiſt. Theſe violent Tories were formed 
ſerted in Zwift's into a Society, called the October Club, of whom 
Works, Vol. III. Swift ſays, they are about a hundred Parliament Men 
Part I. p. 41. et of the country, who drink October beer at home, 
ſeqq. edit. 1755. and meet every evening at a tavern near the Parliament- 
8 Houſe, to drive things on to extremes againſt the 
Whigs (61). But if Swift thought this party too pre- 
cipitant, it is certain he thought Lord Oxford too ſlow, 
and he once told him fo, in a manner that ſhews both 
his integrity, and the freedom of his converfation with 
thoſe who have a preſcriptive right to ſervile flattery : 
he had received a preſent of a fine tortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff- 
box, lined with gold, and painted on the inſide of the 
lid with a view of Venice. This preſent he ſhewed one 
day to the Treaſurer, who having admired the painting 
written in 117. and the workmanſhip, at laſt ſpied a figure ſtudded on 
Swiſt's Works, the outſide of the bottom, which he thought reſembled 
as before, Vol. 2 gooſe; whereupon, turning to the Doctor, Jonathan, 
IV. Part II, fays he, I think they have made a gooſe of thee. 
p. 224. et ſeqq, Yes, my Lord, anſwers the Doctor, but if your Lord- 

ſhip will look a little farther, you will ſee that I am 

driving a ſnail before me ; which indeed happened to 

be the device. To this the Earl cooly replied, that is 
(62) Ibid. 146. ſevere enough, Jonathan; but I deſerve it (62). 

[T] The public Spirit of the Whigs.] The whole title 
runs thus : The public Spirit of the Whigs 3 in their 
generous Encouragement of the Author of the CRISI1Ss, with 
/ome Ob/eruations on the Seaſonablene/s, Candour, Erudi- 
tion, and Stile of that Treatiſe, printed for John Mor- 
phenu, near Stationers Hall, 1714. Of all the pieces 
wrote by our Author in defence of that Miniſtry, Lord 
naw ity, + Orrery (63) ſingles out this to ſhew of what importance 
each rank the he was then thought to be. The Scotch members in 
Duke of Argyle, the preceding ſeſſion, highly incenſed at the malt-tax, 
and the Earl of which was laid equally that year upon both nations, 
Mar, and Mr had remonſtrated againſt it to the Queen (64), and, re- 
— and ceiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, carried their complaint 
Life of 3 before the Houſe of Lords this ſeſſions, and, in the 
Halifax, p. 198. debates upon it, even propofe:] to diſſolve the Union. 

Our Author handles this proceeding with great bold- 


(61) Deane 
Swift's Account, 
P+ 318, 319, 320. 
m Letters to 
Stella. See alſo 
the Publiſher's 
ace to Some 
Advice humbly 
offered to the 
Members of the 
October Club, 


(63) In Letter 
VIII. 


64) This was 
done by a depu- 


edit, 2d, 1716. 


neſs, and no leſs ſeverity, and having laid open the 
hiſtory of the Union, © compares the conduct of England 
therein to a perſon of quality that had been prevailed 
* upon to marry a woman much his inferior, and with- 
out a groat to her fortune. He likewiſe obſerves, 
that the penſions and employments poſſeſſed by the 
natives of that country, then among us, amounted to 
more than the whole body of their nobility ſpent at 
home; and that all the money that was raifed there 
among the public, was hardly tufficient to defray their 
civil and military liſts. He alſo ſaid, he c point 
out ſome with great titles, who affected to a 
very vigorous for —_— the Union ; though their 
whole revenues before that period would have ill 
maintained a Velſb Juſtice of Peace; and had ſince 
gathered more money than ever any Scotchman 
© who had not travelled could form an idea of.” Pro- 
voked by this keen ſatire, all the Scotch Lords then in 
London went in a body, and complained to the Queen 
of the affront: and, upon the meeting of the next par- 
liament, March 2, 1713, her Majeſty, in her ſpeech, 
having expreſſed her wi/hes that fectual care bad been 
taken to ſuppreſs ſeditious papers (05), immediately after (65) Which 
the Lords had voted an addreſs of thanks for that h, levelled amal 
Lord Wharton, backed by Lord Halifax, in —— 
of that part of it, made a complaint to the Houſe againſt ſu. 
this ſcandalous (fo he called it) pamphlet; an enquiry 
into the author, printer, and publiſher, was carried on 
with uncommon vigour; and when the printer and pub- 
liſher, Barber and Morpher, inſiſted upon their not an- 
ſwering any queſtion, the anſwer to which might tend 
to accuſe themſelves, or corroborate the accuſation 
againſt them, Lord Halifax roſe up, and ſaid, They 
* had nothing to do either with the printer or publiſher, 
and that it highly concerned the honour of that au 
« aſſembly to find out the willain, who was the author 
of that falſe and ſcandalous libel, in order to do the 
Scottiſh nation juſtice.” He further added, that there 
were not wanting perſons, who had the honour to tit 
in that houſe, that were too well acquainted with a 


c 

4 

4 

« certain great man's veracity, not to ſuſpect any thing 
c 

6 


in him rather than want of knowledge, ſince it was 
whiſpered about, that he who wrote the ſame pam- 
phlet had ſaid Grace more than once, and fouled 
© many a plate at a nobleman's table not a mile from 
Fort buildings (G6). Hereupon Lord Oxford proteſted, (66 
that he knew nothing of him directly or indirectiy. How- 
ever, in order to conceal him, her Majeſty was prevailed 
on to take the cognizance of the affair into her own 
hands in one of her courts at Weſtminſter : and, on 
the 6th of March following, the Earl of Mar, princi 
of State for Scotland, had it in comm to 
uaint the Lords, that orders had been already given 
for the proſecution of John Barber, Sc. Three days 
after which, the ſaid Barber and Moarpheau were, on their 
petition, enlarged from their confinement. 'The Lords 
reſolving at the ſame time on an addre/s to her May 
to iſſue out her royal proclamation, with a reward for t 
diſcovery of the author of the ſaid libel. 2 a 
proclamation was publiſhed the ſame day on which the 
addreſs was preſented, promiſing a reward of 300 l. for 
ſuch diſcovery, payable by the Lord Treaſurer: 
withſtanding which no diſcovery was made (67). 212, 13 · 
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ce Mr Steele C 
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and ſent her a journal regularly, dated every fortnight, during the whole time of his con- 
nexion with 


Anne's Miniſtry. In the ſummer of 1711, he foreſaw the ruin of 
this Miniſtry by thoſe mifunderfitandings among themſelves, which at laſt effected it; and 
it was not only his opinion, but their own, that if they could not carry a peace, they would 
not be able to keep themſelves out of the Tower, even though they ſhould agree. In 
order therefore to facilitate this great event, Swift wrote The Conduct of the Allies, a piece 
which he confeſſes coſt him much pains, and which ſucceeded even beyond his expecta- 
tion [U]. He continued to exert himſelf with unwearied diligence in the ſervice of the 
Miniſtry [F/}, without receiving any gratuity or reward, till the year 1713, when he was 
offered the Deanery of St Patrick's in Dublin. This was a moſt grievous balk to his 
views; he had ſet his heart upon a Biſhopric in England, in which he was undoubtedly 
qualified to make a figure in the Houſe of Lords ; but the Earl of Oxford did not think fit 
to gratify that inclination, probably from a caution to avoid giving ſo great an offence as it 
mult have been to the oppoſite party. But with whatever view, or from whatever cauſe the 
Deanery was offered, he thought proper, conſidering the then precarious ſtate of his friends, 
to accept it, and immediately croſſed the Channel to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity ; but 
before he had been a fortnight in Ireland, he was urged by a hundred letters to haſten back 
and reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, the conſequences of whoſe miſunder- 
ſtanding were juſtly dreaded by their friends (44). Upon his return, he found their quarrels 
and coldneſs increaſed, and having predicted their ruin from this very cauſe, he laboured 
to bring about a reconciliation [A ], as that upon which the whole intereſt of the party de- 
pended. But all his endeavours proving ineffectual, he went to Oxford by the coach, and 
thence to the houſe of a friend in Berkſhire, where he continued till the Queen's death, 
which happened in about ten weeks. While he was at this place, his mind being ſtil] buf: 
for his friends, he wrote a diſcourſe called Free Thoughts upon the preſent State of Affairs, 
which he thought might be uſeful at that juncture, and fert it up to London (mm); but 
ſome difference of opinion happening between him and Lord Bolingcroke, the publication 
was delayed [7 ] till the Queen's death, and then he recalled his copy (mn). A few weeks 


after 


eat freedom; hut at length, deſpairing of his purpoſe, 
be told them he would retire, for that all was gone, 
Bolingbroke whiſpered him that he was right, but Oxford 
faid all would do well (7,). It is no wonder that the 
Dean's attempt to reconcile his triznds were unſucceſs- 
ful, for Bolingbroke declares, that he abhorred Ox- 
ford to ſuck a degreg, that he would rather have 
« ſuffered baniſhment or death, than have taken mea- 
« ſures, in concert with him, to have avoided either (74). 
But this he did not chink fit to declare then to Swift, 
who thought the reunion might have been affected, if 
others, who had more concern and more influence than 
himſelf, would ſo have ated their parts (75). He 
communicated a particular account of the matter to Lord 
Orrery, who ſays it was too intereſting to be yet made 
public (76). 

[Y] His Free Thoughts were ſuppreſſed by Lord Boling- 
broke. |] Notwithſtanding he lays che fault entirely upon 
Lord Oxford's reſerve, and backvardneſs in making a 
thorough change, by diſplaucing all the Whigs, and even 
the Whimſicals (77), which could not but be agfeeable 
to Bolingbroke, yet this Miniſter knew very well, that 
ſuch a thing was not to be declared openly. But what 
— all bounds of prudence is this declaration, 
That the Elector of Hanover, as heir apparent to the 
crown, ought to have a chapel at Hanover, where divine 
ſervice may be performed according to the ritual of the 
church of England, and frequent it too, as King Wil- 
liam, he ſays, did that of the Princeſs Mary before the 
Revolution. He likewiſe propoſes as neceſlary, to have 
the clauſe repealed in the act of ſucceſſion, empowering 
the Elector to nominate any number of regents to be 
added to the ſeven appointed by the AQ, Ee. Upon 
this account Lord Orrery, ſpeaking of this piece, ſays 
to his ſon, when you read it, digito compaſce lavellum (78). 
Upon the whole, it is evidently wrote in the ſame ſpirit, 
and many of the obſervations are alſo the ſame with 
what we find in Lord Bolingbroke's letter ro Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham. And, if we may believe our Author 
himſelf, it was his Lordſhip, and not Oxford, who had 
the firſt place in his heart. It is you, ſays he to 
Bolingbroke, that was my hero ; the other, Oxford, 
never was: yet if he were, it was your own fault, 
who taught me to love him, and often vindicated him 
in the beginning of your miniſtry from my accuſa- 
tions. But I grant he had the — inequalities 
of any man alive, and his whole ſcene was fifty times 
more a what dye call it than yours. For I declare 
yours was uniform; and I wiſh you would fo order it, 
© that the world may be as wiſe as I upon that arti- 
cle (79). But we are told, that the Doctor imagined 


[U] The Conduct of the Allies ſucceeded beyond his ex- 
pectation.] It was publiſhed on the 27th of November, 
1711, juſt ten days before the Parliament met ; and 
before the 28th of January, above eleven thouſand were 
fold, ſeven editions having been printed in England, 
and three in Ireland. The Tory Members, in both 
Houſes, who ſpoke, according to our Author's own 
account, drew all their arguments from it; and the re- 
ſolutions which were printed in the Votes, and which 
would never have paſſed but for the Conduct of the Allies, 
were little more than quotations from it (68). 

[II] He continued to exert himſelf for the Miniſtry.] 
Among other things in that cauſe, while he was at 
Windſor, juſt at the concluſion of the peace at Utrecht, 
he drew the firſt ſketch of 4 Hiſtory of the four laft Years 
of Yueen Anne (69). The work would have been publiſh- 
ed ſoon after, if his friends in the Miniſtry had not diſa- 
greed about it, and after the Queen's death he ſpent 
much time in improving and correcting it (7c) ; to this 

urpoſe our Author himſelf, in a letter to Mr Pope, 
ted loth of January 1721, ſays he had written ſome 
Memorials of the four laſt years of the Queen's reign, 
with ſome other informations, which he received as 
neceſſary materials to qualify him for doing ſomething in 
an employment, then deſigned for him (meani g the 
place of Hiſtoriographer,) but as it was, conticues he, 
* at the diſpoſal of a perſon who had not the imalleſt 
* ſhare of ſteadineſs or ſincerity, I di/dained to accept 
* 7t(71).” Lord Orrery takes notice of this paſſage, but 
thinks the Doctor flattered himſelf too much in this 
point. At leaſt, fays his Lordſhip, it is evident that he 
* remained without any preferment till the year 1713, 
* when he was made Dean of St Patrick's (72).* The 
noble Author, doubtleſs, had other grounds for his ſuſ- 
picion, than this remark could ſuggeſt, fince Dr Swift 
plainly intimates, that the deſign of making him Hi- 
ſtoriographer, did not commence till 1714. 

[A] He laboured to bring abt a reconciliation.) With 
this view he contrived to bring them to Lord Maſham's 
at St James's, and Lord and Lady Maſham, being ac- 
ee with his purpoſe, left him alone with them; he 
then expoſtulated with them both, but to little effect, be- 
ing only able to engage them to go to Windſor the next 
day, ſtill hoping, that if he could keep them together, 
they would come to ſome agreement. Swift ſoon aller fol- 
lowed them; but was told by Lord Bolingbroke that his 
ſcheme had come to nothing; and he had the mortification 
to obſerve, that they grew more cold to each other every 
day, In the mean time Lord Oxford's credit grew daily 
leis, and the Queen's health viſibly declin'd. Swift however 
contrived yet once more to meet them at Lord Maſham's, 
and was again left alone with them; this was the laſt 
time they ever met, and he ſpoke to them both with 
3 « 


himſelf a ſubtle diver, who dextrouſly ſhot down into 
the profoundeſt regions of politics; yet was ſuffered only 
| to 


(an) It was after- 


Y wards depoſited 


with the late Al- 
detman Barber, 
and having been 
ſince publiſhed, is 
inſerted among 


his Works, 


(73) Hawkeſ- 
worth, p. 12, 
13. 

(74) Letter to 
Sir Willam 
Wyndham. 


(75) Letter V, 
in the collection, 


ubi ſupra, 


(76) Remarks, 
p. 38. In a let- 
ter to Pope, 
dated July 2 
1737, Swift 
writes thus: 

© Pray let my 

© Lord Orrery 

© ſee you often; 
© next to your- 
© ſeif I love no 
© man ſo well.” 


(75) Tories, who 
had been eager 
for the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, 
till the treaties 
were perfeted 
they could come 
up to no direct 
approbation: in 
the clamour 
raiſed about the 
danger of the 
ſucceſſion, they 
joined the Whigs, 
dec lared directly 
againſt theit 
party, and affect - 
ed in moſt other 
points a moſt 
glorious neutra- 
lity. Boling- 
broke's letter ta 
Wyndbam, 


p. 48, 49. 
(78) Letter XX. 


(79) In another 
letter he wiites, 
that Bolingbroke 
never deceived 
him, which 
ſeems to infi- 
nute that Lord 
Oxford ſome- 
times did. Letter 
LXXXVIII. 
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(% © I uſe the 
* Miniftry, ſays 
© he to Stella, 

© like Dogs, be- 
* caule I expect 
* they will uſe 

© me ſo.— 

© never knew a 
* Miniſtry do any 
thing for thoie 
© whom they * 
© make compa- 
© nions of their 
© pleaſures ; 

© but I care not.“ 
Deane .Swift's 
Account, p. 322. 


(pp) See his po- 
litical writings, 
and his letters to 
Pope and Boling- 
broke. 


(9g) Swift's let- 
ter to Pope, note 
(*. 


(80) Lord Orre- 
ry, Letter V. 11. 
and XXX. 1. 


$2) Deane 


wift, p. 324. 
from Letter to 
Stella. 


(83) Ibid. p. 327. 
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after this fatal cataſtrophe, he went back to his ſtation in Ireland, all his connexions with 
the court being broken, and all his expectations diſappointed. It may indeed be truly ſaid, 
that his r was, in a great meaſure, the fruit of his own conduct (o). It is 
certain, that during his connexion with thoſe of the hi rank, and who in any rank 
would have been great, he would never ſuffer himſelf to be treated but as an equal, and re- 
pulſed every attempt to hold him in dependance, or to keep him at a diſtance, with the 
utmolt reſentment and indignation [Z J. As to his political principles, if his own account 
of them may be believed, he abhorred Whiggiſm only in thoſe who made it confiſt in 
damning the Church, reviling the Clergy, abetting the Diſſenters, and ſpeaking contempti- 
bly of Revealed Religion. He always declared himſelf againſt a Popiſh Succeſſor to the 
Crown, whatever title he might have by proximity of blood ; nor did he regard the right 
line upon any other account than as it was eſtabliſhed by law, and had much weight in the 
opinions of the people. He was of opinion, that when the grievances ſuffered under the 
preſent government became greater than thoſe that might probably be expected from 
changing it by violence, a revolution was juſtifiable ; and this he believed to have been the 
caſe, in that which was brought about by the Prince of Orange. He had a mortal anti- 
pathy againſt ſtanding armies in times of peace, and was of opinion, that our liberty could 
never be placed upon a firm foundation, till the ancient law ſhould be revived, by which our 
Parliaments were made annual: he abominated the political ſcheme of ſettiug up a monied 
intereſt in oppoſition to the landed, and was an enemy to temporary ſuſpenſions of the 
Habeas Corpus act (pp); that he was not at any time a bigot to party, and that he did not 
indiſcriminately transfer his reſentments from principles to perſons, was ſo evident by his 
conduct, that it was an uſual ſubject of raillery towards him, among the Miniſters, that 
he never came to them without 4 Whig in his fleeve (qq) ; and though it does not appear 
that he aſked any thing for himſelf, yet he often preſſed Lord Oxford in favour of Addiſon, 
Congreve, Rowe, and Steele, with whom, except the laſt, he frequently converſed during all 
Lord Oxford's Miniſtry, chuſing his friends by their perſonal merit, without examining 
how far their notions agreed with the politics then in vogue; and in particular, his friend- 
{hip with Mr Addiſon continued inviolate, and with as much kindneſs as when they uſed to 
mcet at Lord Halifax's or Lord Somers's ; who were leaders of the oppoſite party [AA]. 
This 
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to ſound the ſhallows neareſt the hore, and was ſcarce 
admitted to deſcend below the froth at the top. But 
the ſame pen intimates, that the reaſon was becauſe the 
deeper bottoms were too muddy for his inſpeCtion (80). 
However it is evident, that he had no ſuſpicion of any 
ſuch muddineſs at the bottom, for he declares, that, if 
he had ſucceeded in reconciling the two great friends, 
the public intereſt both of church and ſtate would not 
have been the worſe, nor the proteſtant ſucceſſion en- 
dangered: and yet in his conſcience he thought himſelf 
a partaker in every ill deſign they had againſt the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, or the religion and liberties of their 
country, and continues he can ſay with Cicero, that I 
ſhould be glad to be included with them in all their 
actions, tanquam in equo Trejano. 

[Z] He repulſed every attempt to hold him in dependange, 
Sc.] It happened, upon ſome occaſion, that Harley 
ſent him a bank bill of 50 l. by his private Secretary, 
Mr Lewis, which Swift inſtantly returned with a letter 
of expoſtulation and complaint. Harley invited him 
to dine, but he refuſed ; the Miniſter wrote to Lewis 
to mediate between them, deſiring to be reconciled ; 
but Swift ſent word, that he expected further ſatisfac- 
tion : Harley replied, that if he would but come and 
ſee him, he would make him eaſy ; but Swift inſiſted, 
that he ſhould apologize by meſſage ; and declared, 
that otherwiſe he would caſt him off (82). He would 
not ſuffer even negative civilities. Having one day 
dined with Mr St John, then Secretary of State, and 
remarking that be ap to be much out of 
temper, he took the firſt opportunity of ſeeing him 
alone, and warned him never to behave to him with 
ſilent reſerve ; for that he would nat be treated like a 
ſchool- boy. I expeR, ſays he, that if you hear or 
« ſee any thing to my diſadvantage, you would let me 
* know it in plain words, and not put me in pain to 
«* gueſs, by the change or coldneſs of your countenance 
or behaviour; for it is what I would hardly bear 
from a Crowned Head, and I think no ſubje&'s favour 
© is worth it (83). The Secretary received the reproof 
like a friend, as it was given, and apologized for his 
behaviour, declaring, that buſineſs had kept him up 
ſeveral whole nights, and drinking one more ; and to 
make up matters, he preſſed the Boctor to ſtay dinner, 
which however he declined, being engaged with ano- 
ther m * is true, ow accounts * Stella lie 
open to the ſuſpicion of being exaggerated to grati 
bis vanity, yet they are in — ns juſliſed 15 
a letter of his to Lord Oxford, after the connexion be- 
tween them was broken. When I was with you, 


* ſays he, I have ſaid more than once, that I would 


© never allow quality or ſtation to make any diffe- 
© rence between men—1 loved you juſt ſo much 
* the worſe for your ſtation—In your public capacity 
you have often angered me to the heart; but as a 
private man never I was too proud to be vain of 
© the honour you did me—I was never afraid of 
* offending you, nor am I now in any pain for the 
manner I write to you in.“ In the ſame ſpirit, 
when he was deſired by his Lordſhip to introduce Dr 
Parnel to his acquaintance, he refuſed upon this prin- 
Ciple, that a man of genius was a character ſuperior to 
that of a Lord in a high ſtation. He therefore obliged 
his Lordſhip to walk with his Treaſurer's ſtaff from 
room to room through his own levee, enquiring which 
was Dr Parnel, in order to introduce himſelf, and beg 
the honour of his acquaintance (84). 

[44] Leaders of the oppoſite party.] Among other 
perſons with whom he was intimately acquainted, dur- 
ng this gay part of his life, was Mrs Vanbomrigb, a Lady 
of good family, being the diughter of Mr Stone the 
Commiſſioner, and niece to the Accomptant-General 
of Ireland. The hiſtory of this family is not alittle enter- 
taining, and as the Doctor had no ſmall concern in it, we 
ſhall lay it before the reader. Mrs Vanhomrigh was the 
widow of Mr Bartholomew Fanhomrigh, a Merchant of 
Amſterdam, who removed thence to Dublin at the Revo- 
lution, being appointed Commiſſary of the Stores by King 
William, upon his expedition into Ireland; a place which, 
during the war, was computed to be worth 6000 1. 
annum. After the affairs of Ireland were ſettled, he was 
appointed Muſter-Maſter General, and a Commiſſioner 
of the Revenue, and laid out about 120col. in the pur- 
chaſe of forfeited eſtates : but though he received the pro- 
duce of this eſtate, and enjoyed his appointments thirteen 
years, yet when he died, in 1703, his expences had been 
ſo nearly equal to his revenue, that his whole fortune, 
including the value of his eſtate, amounted only to 160001. 
This, which however was no ſmall ſum, he directed, by 
his will, to be divided equally between his wife and four 
children, two ſons, and two daughters, Efther and Mary. 
The ſons dying ſoon after their father, their ſhare fell 
to the daughters. With this encreaſe of fortune, in 
1709 the widow and the two young ladies went to 
England, where they were viſited by perſons of the 
firſt quality ; and Swift lodging within a few doors of 
their houſe, in Bury-Street St James's, uſed to be much 
there, coming and going without ceremony, as if he 
had been one of the family. During this familiarity, 
he becamea kind of Preceptor to the young Ladies, par- 
ticularly the eldeſt, Efher, who was about twenty years 
of age, much addicted to reading, and a great _ 
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This removal was the great event which determined the colour of his life, bounded his views, 


and ſhewed him at once what he might poſſeſs, and for what he might 
firſt arrival, he ſeems to have been treated as the Sacheverell of Ireland, being 
mob of one faction with execrations, and pelted with ſtones and dirt as he 

ſtreets; while the other mob attended him with ſhouts of applauſe (rr). As ſoon as he was 
17 by ſettled at Dublin, MrsJohnſon removed from the country to be near him; but they till lived 


1 ＋ 
comparing 


the in ſeparate 


was ſuſtained with the utmoſt el 


p- 9% 


He was, however, ſtill a 


of 3 ambitious to be eſteemed a wit, exceſſively 
vain, full of $ and gaiety, not without ſome agree- 
able accompliſhments ; but far from being either beau- 
tiful or genteel. In a perſon of this diſpoſition, ſuch 
a character as that of Swift could not but excite admira- 
tion; and that admiration, by frequent converſe, at 
length begot love: in which it is more than probable 
that vanity had ſome ſhare, fince that paſſion would 
(+) 'Tis moſt have been highly 1 by an alliance with the firſt 
likely be bad wit of the a us goaded on by the united force 
iſed to mar- of love and vanity, ſhe even ventured to make the 
ry her — Doctor a propoſal of marriage. It is probable that his 
kal iner be Connex ions with Mrs 2b fen at this time were ſuch (+), 
had contrived to that he could not with honour accept this propoſal: 
break off a trea- however, it is certain he declined it, though without 
ty of marriage aſſigning any other engagement as the reaſon. He 
with — appears firſt to have affected to believe her in jeſt; then 
= — terms to have rallied her on fo whimſical a choice; and at laſt 
with which the to have put her off with an abſolute refuſal, While he 
gentleman could was in this fituation, he wrote the poem called Cadenus 
not comply. {ts Vangſſa (85) : the principal view of which ſeems 
(3) Sgnifying to have been at once to compliment and to rally her, 
Damn, the to apologize for his conduct, and ſoften a tacit denial by 
Dean, and Mrs Jeaving the event undetermined. The poem appears 
1 to have been written about the year 1713, a ſhort time 
—  h before he left Yaneſa, and the reſt of his friends in 
nazity, England, and retired to the place of his exile, which 
he always mentions with regret. In 1714 Mrs Van- 
homrigh, the mother, died, and having lived at a 
rate greatly above her fortune, ſhe. left ſome debts un- 
— Her two daughters, whoſe fortunes ſhe had 
ikewiſe impaired, ſhe appointed joint executrixes of 
her will; an office, which however troubleſome, the fi- 
(86 tuation of their affairs obliged them to accept: th 
Swift, p. 260, had alſo contracted ſome debts in their own right, whic 
et ſeqq, Lors they were not able immediately to pay, and therefore 
Onery, p. 71. to avoid an arreſt, they privately followed the Dean into 
et leqq, Ireland (86). 
rn T his removal determined the colour of his bfes 
Sc.] The Dean was . ſtruck by this revolu- 
tion with the ſenſe of his mortality; a reflection which, 
whether by the vigour and activity of his imagination, 
the multitude of his ideas, or the ardour of his purſuits, 
he had eſcaped the force of till this time: but now it 
7) Letter to Came upon him with ſuch influence, that after fifteen 
polngbroke, Pear, it conſtantly recurred when he firſt awaked in the 
Vit ele, morning, and was not diſmiſſed till he again began to 


P. 105. fleep (87). 
— 2 kept the be company.) Thoſe who were 
particularly the companions of his choice, were ſuch as 
would have done honour to any character. For inſtance 
the Grattons, ſeven brothers, the fons of Dr Gratton, 
a venerable and hoſpitable clergyman, who gave them 
all a liberal education. The eldeſt was a [Juſtice of 
peace, and lived reputably on his patrimony in the 
country; another was a phyſician, and another a mer- 
chant, both eminent in their profeſſions; three others 
were clergymen, who had a competent proviſion in the 


church; and the youngeſt was a fellow of Dublin col- 
YOL. VI. No. 323. | 


hope [BB]. Upon his 
followed by the 
along the 


The Dean's mind had been 


ared, that though he ſometimes attempted 


Sunday; 


lege, and maſter of the free-ſchool at Emniſlillirg. They 
were all perſons of great merit, as much acquainted and 
as much beloved as any in the kingdom. The Fack- 
ons, a family of which both men and women were gen- 
teel, agreeable, and well-bred, ſuch companions as no 
wiſe man ever wanted, if they could be had. George 
Rochford and Peter Ludlow, men of fortune, learning, 
wit, humour, and virtue; and Mr Matthew Lord, 
deemed the beſt lay ſcholar of his time. Theſe, with 
the fellows of the college, Dr Valneſſey, Dr Helham, 
Dr Delany, Dr Stopford, afterwards Biſhop of Cloyne, 
and Dr Sheridan, Lady Euftace, Mrs Moore, Lady Betty 
Rochford, and Mrs Ludlow, with Mrs John/on, and her 
friends, were the perſons with whom Swift ſpent ſome 
of his leiſure hours from the year 1714 to 1720 (88). 
However, there was among his companions one perſon, 
who could derive no honour from his lineage ; a found- 
ling, whom Swift therefore uſed to call Melchijedeck. 
This gentleman's name was Worral, he was a clergyman, 
a - of arts, a reader and a vicar of his cathedral, 
and maſter of the ſong. He was nearly of the Dean's 
own ſtanding in the college, had good ſenſe, and much 
humour. He was married to a woman of great ſpright- 
lineſs, good-nature, and generoſity, remarkably So 
and elegant in her perſon, in her houſe, and at her 
table. But there is another particular in Mr Worral's 
character, which greatly contributed to his intimacy 
with the Dean: he was a good walker. The Dean 
uſed that exerciſe in an immoderate degree, under the 
notion of its being abſolutely neceſſary, not to health 
only, but to cleanlineſs, by keeping the pores of the 
kin clear, and throwing off impurities by perſpiration. 
Mr Worral's fituation 1n the church naturally engaged 
his frequent attendance y_ the Dean, this attendance 
commonly ended in a walk, and the walk in their dining 
together, either at Mr Worral's or at the Deanery; the 
Dean, being a fingle man, was oftener a gueſt to Mr 
Worral, than Mr Worral was a gueſt to him ; and this 
brought on an agreement, that the Dean ſhould dine 
with him whenever he would at a certain rate, and in- 
vite as many friends as he pleaſed upon the ſame terms. 
This gentleman is lately dead, and has left a large ſum 
of money to be diſpoſed of to public charities at the 
diſcretion of his executors, except cool. which was 
appropriated to the Dean's hoſpital (89). 

1555 He applied himſelf to the care of his Deanery with 

eat diligence.) This was the more neceſſary, as the 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, and ſome of his old friends in 


the chapter, ſet themſelves inſt his meaſures with 
all their force, and 1 int him in the 
exerciſe of his power, by every art of oppoſition and 
delay. This 1 — ſerved only to whet his courage. 
His maxim was, Tu ne cede malis, ſed contra audentior ita. 
His firſt ſtep therefore was to reduce theſe brethren to 
reaſon and obedience ; and he ſucceeded fo perfectly and 
ſo ſpeedily in it, that, in a ſhort time after his arrival, 
not one member of that body offered to contradi him, 
even in trifles. On the contrary, they held him in the 
higheſt reſpe& and veneration, ſo that he fat in the 

43 B chapter- 
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(u) The river 


that runs through 
Dublin, 


houſes, his reſidence was at the Deanery, and her's in lodgings upon Ormond Quay, (--)'7; the depth 
on the other ſide of the river Liffy (). He was in debt at this time (it); a ſituation which © --- be 
counts 28 ill ſuited his ſpirit, and which determined him to a ſevere ceconomy. However, he kept two 
-z public days a week, and though the circle of his viſitors was ſmall at firſt, yet it ſoon encreaſed, „n. 
and always conſiſted of the beſt company [CC]. On theſe days, the dignity of his ſtation (*) Some years 
egance and decorum, under the direction of Mrs Johnſon, he fene ir S- 
who yet appeared in the circle, without any character diſtinct from the reſt of the company. 
She was, however, frequently invited with the Dean, whether to entertainments or parties of 
pleaſure, though not ſo generally as if ſhe had been his wife; ſhe viſited and received viſits as 
far as the practice is a meer ritual of good breeding: her friendſhips were ſtill among the men; 
but ſhe was treated with great politeneſs by the Ladies (un). 
now ſo filled with politics, that he found it 05; N to excel as a Preacher, his firſt 
and moſt laudable ambition, and frequently dec 2 
to exert himſelf in the pulpit, yet he could never riſe higher than preaching pamphlets (). . vecn of any to 
Dean and a good Prieſt ; he applied himſelf to the care of me Ford 
his Deanery, his Cathedral, its regulations, its income, and ceconomy, with great dili- XXII. whode- 
gence [DD]; he renewed the primitive practice of celebrating the Holy Communion every 
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dan, with this 


ſpeech : © Here 
© is a bundle of 
my old Ser- 

* mons, You 
may have them 
* if you pleaſe ; 
they may be of 
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Lord 


clares that ſome 
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(33) Hawkef⸗ 
worth, from 
Deane Swift, 

p. 108, and De- 
lany, p. go, et 
ſeqq. The rea- 
ſon of this par- 
ticular liſt of his 
companions was 
thought neceſſa< 
ry to wipe off a 
cenſure of Lord 
Orrery, who ſays 
his choice of 
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this period ſhew- 
ed him of a des 
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Letter VI. 


(39) Ibid. from 
D. S. 299. and 
1 R. p. 92. 
his agreement 
with Worral, it 
is true, ſuited 
well with the 
Dean's being in 
debt, but what 
can be faid for 
the want of that 
hoſpitality en- 
— the ſupe- 
rior clergy by ths 
Apoſtle ? F 


nat dS 
your, 1 


S W 1 F F. 
Sunday; at this ſacrament he was conſtantly preſent, and conſecrated it with his own 
hands in a manner equally and devout ; he attended at Church every morning, and 
generally preached in his turn; he alſo conſtantly attended the performance of the anthem 
on a Sunday night, though he did not underſtand muſic, to fee that the choir did not neg- 
t Delany, left their duty (ww), As to his employment at home, he ſeems to have had no heart to 
p. 42 apply himſelt to ſtudy of any kind, but to have reſigned himſelf wholly to ſuch amuſe- 
| ments as offered, that he might not think of his ſituation, the misfortune of his friends, 
and the diſappointment of his hope. The firſt remarkable event of his life, that occurred 
(xx) Dr Delany, after his ſettlement at the Deanery, was his marriage to Mrs Johnſon, after a moſt intimate 
E. went choweb friendſhip of more than ſixteen years: this was in 1716, the ceremony being performed 
a courſe of Fe- by Dr Aſhe, then Biſhop of Clogher, the Dean's Tutor at the College [EE}. But what- 
41 ever were the motives of this marriage, the Dean and the Lady continued to live afterwards 
hardly reconcile- juſt in the ſame manner as they had lived before. Mrs Dingley was till the inſeparable 
able to » letter of companion of Stella, wherever ſhe went; and ſhe never reſided at the Deanery, exce} 
liogbroke, of when the Dean was ſeized with violent fits of giddineſs, which ſometimes laſted near a — 
ne rt 207 From this period to the year 1720, is a chaſm in his life, which has been found difficult * 
that he was then to fill up (xx). Lord Orrery thinks he employed this time upon Gulliver's Travels; and a 
reading ner wa, it is highly probable, that having indulged his reſentment, which his diſappointed hopes 
the only piece of had produced, till it could be contained no longer, he conceived the firſt notion of ex- 


Church #4977 preſſing it in ſuch a manner, as might correct the enormities which he expoſed, and with 
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in his library. this view began his Travels, the firſt copy of which was probably finiſhed before the year 
— 1720 [FF J. About this time the Dean, who had already acquired the character of a hu- 
mouriſt 

(yo) Lord Orre- chapter - houſe like Jupiter in the ſynod of the Gods (go); E s induced her to appoint him a joint executor. 
ry, Letter V. All their prejudices againſt him being removed by the In ſuch an appointment ſhe not improbably deſigned to 
(gr) Hawkeſ- diſintereſted integrity of his conduct (91). mortify the pride of Dr Swift, by — — ſee, that 


worth, p. 17, [EE] He married Stella in 1716.) Till this time he 


had continued his viſits to Vangſſa, who, though ſhe had 

ſuffered very great pecuniary loſſes, had yet preſerved 

(92) Among her reputation and her friends (gz). The Dean appears 
theſe are reckon» ſtill to have preſerved the character of her Preceptor ; 
ed Mr Conolly, but ſoon after he viſited her on another account. He 
"—_ —_— went as an advocate for Mr Dean Winter, whom he took 
Judge Lindſay, With him, a gentleman who was a profeſſed admirer of 
and the Lord Vaneſſa, and had made her ſome overtures of marriage; 
— - but * he had 8 eſtate of 800 I. a year, beſides 
arley : all fer- 2001. per annum preferment in the church, yet Vaneſſa 
e rejected the propoſal in ſuch terms, that 2 was never 
Deane Swift, re She was alſo addreſſed by.Dr Price, after- 
p. 262, wards Archbiſhop of Caſſel, but without ſucceſs (93). 
(93) Ibid. p.263, From this time the Dean's vifits were much leſs frequent. 
265, In the year 1717 her younger ſiſter Mary died, and, the 
whole remains of the family fortune being then ſettled 

in Vaneſſa, ſhe retired to Selbridge, a ſmall houſe and 

eſtate which had been purchaſed by her father, about 

twelve miles diſtant from Dublin : from this place ſhe 

wrote frequently to the Dean, and he anſwered her let- 

ters. In theſe letters ſhe ſtill preſſed him to marry her; 

and in his anſwers he ſtill rallied, and ftill avoided a 

ſive denial; till at length, being unable to ſuſtain 

— weight of miſery any longer, ſhe writ, in 1723, a 

very ſerious epiſtle to him, inſiſting peremptorily upon 

as ſerious an anſwer, and an immediate acceptance or 

abſolute refuſal of her as his wife. His reply was deli- 

vered by his own hand. He brought it with him, when 

he made his final viſit at Selbridge; and, throwing down 

the letter upon her table, with great paſſion haſtened 

back to his horſe, carrying in his countenance the 

frowns of anger and indignation. Lord Orrery ob- 

(94) Letter IX. ſerves (04), that the Doctor had a natural ſeverity of 
face, which even his ſmiles could ſcarce ſoften, or his 

utmoſt gaiety render placid and ſerene : but when that 

— of viſage was encreaſed by rage, it is ſcarce 

poſſible to imagine looks or features, that carried in 

them more terror and auſterity. Vaneſſa had ſeen him 


in her laſt thoughts ſhe preferred a ſtranger before him. 
Thus, concludes his Lordſhip, periſhed at Selbridge, 
under all the agonies of deſpair, Mrs Eber Lan- 
* homrigh, a miſerable example of an ill-ſpent life, 
* fantaſtic wit, viſtonary ſchemes, and female weakneſs.” 
As the laſt gratification of her vanity, ſhe directed, in 
her will, all the letters that paſſed een the Dean 
and her, together with the abovementioned poem, the 
only copy perhaps of which was in her hands, to be 
9 1 ; and the Poem was publiſhed accordingly. 

ut Dr Berkley, upon a careful peruſal of the letters, 
finding the Dean's to conſiſt only of compliments, 
excuſes, apologies, and thanks for _—_ reſents, 
while her's were filled with paſſionate arations 
of her love, thought proper to ſuppreſs them. Dr 
Delany and Mr ; Swift have ſaid every thing 
that could be thought of to apologize for the con- 
duct of Vaneſſa in this moſt ridiculous affair; and in 
ſo doing have unavoidably, though tacitly, impeached 
Cadenus of notorious indiſcretion, while they clear him 
from the imputation of any vicious intercoufſe: and in- 
deed the Dean's whole conduct in it, not only as a 
clergyman, but as a man of ſenſe and honour, is abſo- 
lutely indefenfible. 

[FF] He finiſhed his Travels before 17 20.] We have 
an account of the general plan, which at the fame 
time conveys the ſpirit and priuciple of this undertak- 
ing, from the Author himſelf, in a letter to Pope, where- 
in his view is put under a cover, yet that cover is made 
of glaſs, and well anſwers his intention thereby, which 
was to ſhew his meaning the better. Having given 
that friend ſome intimations of his Travels, and 
his deſign of coming to England, Mr Pope ex- 
preſſes his joy as follows: After ſo many diſperſions, 
and ſo many diviſions, two or three of us may yet 
© be gathered together, not to plot, but divert our- 
* ſelves, and the world too, if it pleaſes; or, at worft, 
to laugh at others as innocently, and as unhurtfully 
© as at ourſelves.” In anſwer to this, the Dean informs 


(98) The fi 


in all tempers, and from his outward behaviour could him, that he had prepared his Travels for the preſs, y _ 
(95) Perhaps it not but gueſs at the inward contents of his letter. She and 1 that he liked the ſcheme of their meeting, hand on his 
communicated read it with as much reſolution as the preſent cruelty of after diſtreſſes and diſperſions, goes on thus: But — ns 
— ay” 1 her fate would permit. She found herſelf intirely diſ- * the chief end I 22 in all my labours, is to vex er 
ſecret, which at carded from his friendſhip and converſation ; her offers © the world, rather than divert it; and if I could * 
once precluded were treated with inſolence and diſdain ; ſhe met with * compaſs that deſign without hurting my own perſon dring in the 
all ber hopes, reproaches inſtead of love, and with'tyranny inſtead of or fortune, I would be the moſt indefatigable writer 
2 affection (95). In ſhort, ſhe did not ſurvive this letter 2 have ever ſeen, without reading. I have ever 
enn. many days 196): but, during that ſhort interval, was * hated all nations, profeſſions, and communities, and orks, Vol 


Hawkeſworth, com poſed enough to cancel a will made in Swift's favour, 
p- 20, and make another, wherein ſhe left her fortune (which 
(96) It is ſais by long retirement was in ſome meaſure retrieved) to 

t, from the her two executors, Dr Berkley, late Biſhop of Cloyne, 
time the was de- and Mr Marſhall, one of the King's Serjeants at law. 
— She had choſen the latter, not only as he had an excel- 
like Ariadne, to lent character, but as he was her relation. She had little 
Bacchus. Dela- perſonal acquaintance with Dr Berkley; his virtues and 
ay, 5. 13. his genius were univerſally known; yet other motives 


F. 


all my love is toward individuals; for inſtance, I hate 
the tribe of Lawyers, but I love Counſellor ſuch a one, 
and Judge ſuch a one. Tis fo with Phyficians. I 
vill not ſpeak of my own trade. Soldiers, Engliſh, 
Scotch, French, and the reſt; but principally I hate 
and deteſt that animal called Man, although I heartily 
love John, Peter, Thomas, and ſo forth. I have got 
materials towards a treatiſe, proving the falſity of 
* that definition, Animal Rationale, and to 3 
. ſho 
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mouriſt and a wit, was firſt 


«© ſhould be only rations capax. Upon this great foun - 
dation of miſanthropy, though not in Simon's manner, 
« the whole building of my — is erected, and I 
nnever will have peace of mind, till all honeſt men 
« are of my opinion (97).“ In theſe few ſtrokes we 
. have the key to that work perfectly formed, though 
unhammered. That part has been done ſince by the 
noble Author, ſo often mentioned, who has likewiſe 
both filed and poliſhed it. His reflexions are admira- 
ble. And if I differ from his Lorſhip in one remark, 
let the mentioning it be taken as it is intended in 
the ſentiment of that maxim in the civil law, which 
declares that Exceptio confirmat regulam. The remark I 
mean is in the XIth Letter, where from Swift's — 
upon the ſtructure of the human body in the ſevent 
chapter of the voyage to Brobdingnag, which his 
Lordſhip thinks unpardonable, he ventures to pro- 
nounce the lunacy and ideocy, which Swift fell into 
before his death, to be providential judgments, whereby 
he was puniſhed for his wickedneſs in kind. It will 
hardly be denied, fince it is evident from many of 
Swift's letters, that ſatire, when he wrote theſe travels, 
was, in his —_— trifling, and of no uſe, unleſs it 
run into a libel. This principle neceſſarily requires 
ſtrong exaggerations ; in working which up, if he was 
carried ſometimes into a faulty exceſs, yet the deſign of 
reforming his fellow creatures was till in view, and the 
principal point in view. Prudence, in his preſent ſitu- 
ation, with d to his governors, kept him from 
throwing himſelf into their hands; he therefore ſub- 
ſtituted human nature in general in the room of parti- 
cular perſons : whence, in keeping to his firſt principle, 
his ſatire unavoidably grew into a libel upon human 
nature, in the execution of which, ſome allies of wit 
may indeed have been indulged a little too far, without 
any deliberate purpoſe of debaſing and ridiculing his 
own ſpecies. fi this light I own I cannot ſee ſuch a 
degree of impiety and profaneneſs in any of his travels, 
as _—_— a particular application of 3 — 
upon the Author for them in this world. His Lord- 
ſhip's conjecture, that this work was the employment 
of Dr Swift's mind, while bleeding from the wound 
given it by the death of the Queen, is very conſiſtent 
with this, as well as his other particular remarks upon it; 
but, after all, it is no more than a conjecture, though 
a very probable one; and it is certain that the whole 
was at leaſt reviſed, perfected, and publiſhed, at a time 
when he was far from having any reaſon to be out of 
humour with his own ſpecies (98). 
[GG] Made him very popular.) This ſervice perhaps 
would not have been ſo long and fo zealouſly remem- 
bered, if a proſecution had not been commenced againſt 
the printer. The piece being obſerved to ſpread very 
faſt, a perſon in great office ſent in haſte for the Chief 
Juſtice Whitſhed, and informed him of a ſeditious, fac- 
tious, and virulent pamphlet, lately publiſhed, with a 
deſign of ſetting the two kingdoms at variance ; he 
directed, at the ſame time, that the printer ſhould be 
3 with the utmoſt vigour. The Chief Juſtice 
ad ſo quick an underſtanding, that he reſolved, if poſſi- 
ble, to outdo his orders. he printer was ſeized, and 
forced to give great bail. The jury brought him in 
gn was to dot guilty, ——_— they had been culled with the ut- 
unt in to moſt induſtry. The Chief Juſtice ſent them back nine 
. times, and kept them eleven hours, until, being tired 
160) Pope's Out, they were forced to leave the matter to the mercy 
Lan . A IX, of the Judge, by what is called a ſpecial verdi& (99): 
v. but the cauſe being fo very odious and unpopular, the 
(tor) Hawker, trial of the verdict was put off from term to term, till, 
worth, p. 22, upon arrival of the Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant, 
has) fs ens. Grace, after mature advice and permiſſion from 
qpigrams upon England, was pleaſed to grant a Neli proſequi (100). 
im in Swift: NO public notice however was taken of the Dean (101), 
te vel. w. who did not ſpare to embelliſh his ſatires at the expence 
— 54 edit. of the Chief Juſtice the ſame year (102). 
ho [HH] The Drapier's ktters.) Upon the arrival of Lord 


tefted nah, 
that the author's 


with general kindneſs, as the Patriot of Ireland; He 
wrote A Propoſal for the Univerſal Uſe of Iriſh Manufactures ; a tract which, as it was appa- 
rently calculated for the ſervice of Ireland, and zealouſly condemned a ſacrifice of intereſt 
to England, firſt turned the ſide of popularity in his favour (yy); that popularity roſe to 
the height of adoration in 1724 [GG], when a patent having been obtained by one Wood (zz), (*=) 
to coin a hundred and eight thouſand pounds in copper for the uſe of Ireland, under which, 
by ſome iniquitous practices, he would have acquired exorbitant gain, and proportionably 
impoveriſhed the nation; the Dean, in the character of a Draper, wrote a ſeries of letters 
to the people, urging them not to receive this copper money (aaa) [AH]. Theſe letters 


-abroad the whole night, and 
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Carteret, as Lord Lieutenant, ſoon after the publication 
of the fourth letter, ſeveral paſſages were ſelected as 
ſufficient ground for a proſecution; and his Excellency 
and council publiſhed a proclamation, offering 300 l. 
reward for a diſcovery of the author. This proclamation 
re the Dean a remarkable opportunity of illuſtrating 

is character. It happened that the Butler, whom he 
had employed as his amanuenſis, and who alone was 
— with the ſecret, went out in the aſternoon of 
the day of the proclamation without leave, and ſtaid 
j art of the next day. 
There was great reaſon to apprehend that he had made 
an information, and, having received the reward, would 
never return, The man however came home in the 
evening, and the Dean was adviſed by his friends to 
take no notice of his fault, leſt he ſhould be provoked 
to a breach of truſt, the fear of which was now removed 
by his return. But the Dean rejected this counſel with 
the utmoſt diſdain; and, commanding the man into hid 
preſence, ordered him immediately to ftrip off his livery, 
and leave the houſe. * You villain, ſaid he, I know 
I am in your power, and for that very reaſon I will 
the leſs bear with your inſolence or neglet.” The 
man, in very ſubmiſſive terms, confeſſed that he had 
been drinking all night, and intreated to be forgiven; 
but Swift was inexorable. He then begged that he 
might be confined in ſome part of the houſe ſo long as 
the proclamation could entitle him to any reward, fer, 
when he was driven from his ſervice, and deſtitute of 
another, the temptation might be too ſtrong for his 
virtue, and his diſtreſs might involve him in a crime 
which he moſt abhorred. His maſter continued till in- 
exorable, and the man was diſmiſſed. During all the 
time of danger, Swift obſtinately refuſed to contribute 
one farthing towards his ſupport; nor could he be per- 
ſuaded to Fe his face: but, when the time limited in 
the proclamation was expired, he was permitted to re- 
turn to his ſervice; ſoon after which he was called haſtily 
up by the Dean, who, without any preface, again or- 
dered him to ſtrip off his livery, put on his own cloaths, 
and then come to him _ The poor fellow, though 
he was greatly aſtoniſhed at the proceeding, knew Swift 
too well to expoſtulate; and therefore, with whatever 
reluctance, did as he had been commanded. When he 
returned, the Dean ordered the other ſervants to be 
called up, who immediately attended, expecting to ſee 
the Butler diſmiſſed in terrorem, and to hear themſelves 
warned, in very ſevere terms, of his offence. Swift, 


as ſoon as they had ranged themſelves in order before 


him, ordered them to take notice, that Robert was no 
longer his ſervant; © he is now, ſaid the Dean, Mr Blakely, 
* theVerger of St Patrick's cathedral, a place which I give 
© him asa reward for his fidelity.” The value of this — 
is between thirty and forty pounds a year. However, 
Robert would not quit his maſter, but continued to be 
his butler ſome years afterwards (103). As to Lord 
Carteret, now Earl Granville, it appears, by many of 
Swift's writings, that he lived in good friendſhip with 
him during his Lieutenancy, notwithſtanding his Lord- 
ſhip had figned the proclamation. Swift once aſked 
him how he could concur in it; to which his Excel- 
lency replied, in the words of Virgil, 
Regni novitas me talia cogit 
Maliri. 

He was equally diligent to recommend his friends to Car- 
teret as he had been to — and with the ſame dignity 
and freedom Pray, my » faid he one day, have you 
the honour to be acquainted with the Grattons?* My Lord 
anſwered he had not. Why then pray, my Lord, ſays 
Swift, take care to obtain it; it is of great conſequence : 
the Grattons, my Lord, can raiſe ten thouſand men.” 
He obtained a living for his friend Sheridan, and re- 
commended others, of whom he knew nothing but that 
they were men. He uſed alſo to remonſtrate with 
great freedom againſt ſuch meaſures as he diſhked; - 
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p. 190, 
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(365) Being thus 
refuſed in Ire- 
land, it was af- 
terwards ſurrep- 
titiouſly uttered 
in England, 
where it now 
without 
much difficulty, 
by the advantage 
of ſurpaſſing, in 
real value, other 
coin of the ſame 
denomination, 
which is ſpread 
about, though of 
no real value at 
all. 
ccc) Lord Orrery, 
er VI. 


ddd) Swift's 
tters to Dr 
Sheridan, No, 
XX, dated July 
3, 1726, in the 
Sixth Volume, 
Part II. P- 115. 
of his Works, 
edit. 1755. 4to. 


(zee) Letters to 
the fame, No. 
XXIV. 


% 


(104) Deane 
Swift, p. 270. 
Delany, p. 25 
and 95, 


(105) Letter 
X 


(406) There are 
no leſs than 
threeſcore and 
eleven of them, 
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united the whole nation in his praiſe, filled 
Whereupon 


ever related to domeſtic policy, and in parti 


ed him as their Patron and Legiſlator after his Propoſal for the Uſe of Iriſh Manufactures, 
and came frequently in a body to receive his advice in ſettling the rates of their ſtuffs, and 
the wages of their journeymen; and when elections were depending for the city of Dublin, 
many corporations refuſed to declare themſelves till they knew his ſentiments, and inclinations, 
which were always followed. Over the populace he was the moſt abſolute Monarch that ever 
by perſons of every rank, with veneration and eſteem. 
Thus he lived as the Tutelar-patron of that kingdom, in an unexampled ſtate of power and 
permitted him to enjoy it (ccc). No wonder then, that in 
lendor in Ireland, he refuſed an offer that was made to him while he was in 
—_— in a vilit to Mr Pope in 1726, of a ſettlement in the midſt of his friends, within 

year he had alſo an invitation from Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, to ſpend a winter with him at his houſe on the banks of the Loire in France; and 
this he would have accepted, but that he received an account from Ireland, that Mrs 
Johnſon (tor ſhe ſtill went by her maiden name) was dangerouſly ill (eee). Her conſti- 
tution was tender and delicate, and as the Dean himſelf ſays, ſhe had not the flaming lee 
n viſibly to decay, and in the year 1726, was thought 
e news with agonies not to be felt, but by the ten- 
dereſt and moſt ardent friendſhip; nor conceived, but by the moſt lively imagination [XX]; 


erned men, and he was 


as his health 


influence, as long 
if 


the midſt of this 
twelve miles of London (ddd). The ſame 


vite (fff). In the year 1724, ſbe be 
to be dying. The Dean received 


and immediately haſted back into Ireland. 


moderate ſtate of health, and the Dean returned 
Miſcellanies, in concert with Pope and Arbuthnot (ggg). From England, he was once 
more about to ſet out for France, upon Lord Bolingbroke's invitation, when news 
arrived of the King's death, He had attended the 

was princeſs, in his former excurſions to England, and he had ſeen her twice in one 
week by her Royal Highneſs's command in this (444) [ LL]. She had always treated the Dean 


Lord Carteret having gained the advantage of him in 
ſome diſpute concerning the diſtreſſes of Ireland, he cried 
out in a violent paſſion, * What the vengeance brought 
« you among us? Get you gone, get you gone. Pray 
* God Almighty to ſend us our boobies back again (104). 

[II] Alland true account, &c.] This paper is one 
of the Dean's nonpareils in the jocoſe way. The dan- 
gerous conſequence of Wood's patent was a moſt ſerious 
afair, and accordingly is handled as ſuch in the Drapier's 
letters. The noble author, to whom we are ſo much in- 
debted in this memoir, having recommended them (105) 
to the peruſal of his ſon for the ſtile and conduct of their 
manner, proceeds thus; But, if they appear too grave 
« for ſo young a man, and one who is ſo little. intereſted 
in the preſent, and much leſs in the paſt affairs of Ire- 
© land, you will find a paper at the end of them that 
will excite your riſibility, or I am miſtaken.” His 
Lordſhip then goes on to give the title of 4 full and 
true Account, fc. and obſerves, * that the Author makes 
© the ſeveral artificers attend William Wood (repre- 
© ſented by a log of timber) to the gallows, and each 
© tradeſman expreſs his reſentment in the terms of his 
ut 2 calling. The Cook will BasTE him, the 
© BOOKSELLER will TURN OVER A NEW LEAF WITH 
©* HIM, the TAYLOR will sir id B1s SKIRTS; and ſo on 
* through a number of people (106) of different con- 
« ditions. Then follows the proceſſion, moſt humour- 
* ouſly deſcribed. The whole is a piece of ridicule too 
powerful for the ſtrongeſt gravity to withſtand.” 

[XX] He received the news with the greateſt agonies.} 
A character ſo extraordinary as that of Swift na- 
turally raiſes a curioſity to ſee him in every circumſtance 
and change of life, and the more eſpecially when exhi- 
bited by himſelf, as it is in the preſent caſe, in a letter 
to Dr Sheridan, dated July 27, where he pours forth 
his grief as follows. © I have yours juſt now of the 19th, 
and the account you give is nothing but what I have 
« ſome time expected with the utmoſt agonies; and 
there is one aggravation of conſtraint, that, where 
« I am, I am'forced to pùt on an eaſy countenance. 
It was, at this time, the beſt office your friendſhip 
could do, not to deeeive me. I was violently bent 
« all laſt year, as I believe you remember, that ſhe 
© ſhould go to Montpelier, or Bath, or Tunbridge. I in- 
treated, if there was no amendment, they might both 
© come to London. But there was a fatality, although 
© I indeed think her famina could not laſt much longer, 


2 when I ſaw ſhe could take no nouriſhment, I look 


* - 4 3 e 1 % 


every ſtreet with his 
with acclamations ; and Food, though he was long ſupported by his friends, who procured 
the patent, was at length compelled to withdraw ft, and his money 


0 


the Dean came out with A full and true Account of the ſolemn Froceſſion to the 
Gallows, at the Execution of William Wood, Es, and Hard-ware Man [II J. From this 
time the Dean's influence in Ireland was almoſt without bounds ; he was conſulted in what- 
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was totally ſuppreſſed (v). 


to trade. The weavers always conſider- 


(eee) Swift 

an tot 

ridan, 

P. 116, 0 
; MIbid. Lette 

un x1V, XXV 

It happened, however, that ſhe recovered a _—_— 


again to England, in 1727, to figiſh the 


ate Queen Caroline, while ſhe 


(5bb) Ibid, 


with Letter XXII, 


upon this to be the greateſt event that can ever happen 
to me; but all my preparations will not ſuffice to make 
me bear it like a philoſopher, nor altogether like 
a Chriſtian. There hath been the moſt intimate 
friendſhip between us from her childhood, and the 
greateſt merit on her ſide that ever was in one human 
creature towards another. Nay, if I were now near 
her, I would not ſee her; I could not behave myſelf 
tolerably, and ſhould redouble her ſorrow Judge in 
what a temper of mind I write this — The time 
I am writing, I conclude the faireſt ſoul in the world 
hath left to body—Coafalicn! that I am this moment 
called down to a viſitor, when I am in the country, 
and not in my power to deny myſelf— I have paſſed 
a very conſtrained hour, and now return to ſay — 
not what. I have been long weary of the world, and 
* ſhall, for my ſmall! remainder of years, be weary of 
© life, having for ever loſt that converſation which could 
only make it tolerable I fear, while you are reading 
© this, you will be ſhedding tears at her funeral; ſhe 
© loved you well, and a great ſhare of the little merit 
I have with you is owing to her ſolicitations (107). 
Perhaps no one part of Switt's life is more pictureſy ue 
of the fingularity of his character than this. Could it 
be imagined, did not the facts ſhew it, that he was at 
this very time engaged in publiſhing and writing ſome 
materials of the Miſeellantes in concert with Pope and 
Arbuthnot, particularly the Memoirs of Scriblerus, 
notes upon the Dunciad (108) ? 

[LL] He wiſfited the Princeſs of Wales.) The ſtate of 
that court at this time is well known, and repreſented 
with exquiſite wit and humour in Gulliver's travels; 
where the Prince is repreſented wearing ſhoes with one 
heel higher than the other, which gave him a hobble 
in his gate. In his letter to Sheridan, cited j text, 
ſpeaking of the Princeſs, he ſays, © She c me, 
without ceremony, to be the author of a bad 
book (“), though I told her how angry the miniſtry 
« were; but ſhe aſſures me, that both ſhe and the f 
« were very well pleaſed with every particular; but, con- 
« tinues he, I diſowned the whole affair, as you know I 
« very well might (109), only gave her leave, as ſhe liked 
the book, to ſuppoſe what author ſhe pleaſed (110). 
He had before, in the ſame letter, informed this inti- 
mate friend, that there was a ſettled reſolution to aſſault 
Sir Robert Walpole (+); and declares he himſelf was 


(% Gabe 
travels. 


(10g) See 
(124). 

110) Lem 
Sheridan, No. 
XXII. 


(+) Meaning 
2 | , 
particular 14 


highly dif with him and his partiſans, — That he 
wat Mdviſed by all his friends not to go to France * 
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and Queen's hands, upon their acceſſion, and was blamed by his frierds for 1 
an- 


tong. What proſpect he had of a change in 
tages which ſuch a change 


N public affairs on this event, or of any 
might produce to himſelf or his friends, does not appear; but 


he was earneſtly intreated to delay his journey; and when he had again determmed to ſet 


out, he was, upon ſome new incidents, 
of ſome perfons whom, he ſays, he coul 
which he was eagerly ſollicited to 
determined to enter no. more into public life, 
not approve (iii). He was ſoon 
a calamity which was. greatly 
that the Phyſicians deſpaired © 
of mind, which he had felt the 


vated b 
er life. 5 


in prevailed upon not to go, by the perſuaſions 
not diſc 


obey. Many ſchemes were propoſed, in 


engage, but he received them coldly ; not becauſe he was 


but becauſe the ſchemes were ſuch as he did 


r ſeized with one of his fits of giddineſs and deafneſs ; (% Letters to 


the news that Mrs Johnſon was again ſo ill, Sheridan, No. 


pon this occaſion, he relapſed into the agonies 
year before : he e 


xpected, by the next poſt, to hear that 


ſhe was dead, and intreated that he might be told no particulars, but the event in general; 


would bear no more. 


France. 
ment of ſuppreſſing his ſorrow to 
of Mr Pope at Twickenham, an 


WIbid. Letters 
xv. XXV, 
d XXVI. 


the moſt excellent character excite [ MM ]. 


he intended for two months) for fear of their vengeance, 
© in a manner which, ſays he, they cannot execute here.” 
However he was reſolved not to engage againſt the 
miniſtry. * I reckon, continues he, there will be a 
warm winter, wherein, my comfort is, I ſhall have 
© no concern (111).” i 
[MM] Stella's death war lamented by Swift with an 
affetion excited by her character.] Stella muſt needs have 
been a woman of a moſt excellent character: the writers 
of Swiſt's life have vied with each other in ſetting forth 
that excellence. STELLA, ſays Lord Orrery, was a 
* moſt amiable woman in Bind and perſon. She had 
an elevated underſtanding, with all the delicacy and 
ſoftneſs of her ſex. Her voice, however ſweet in it- 
ſelf, was ſtill rendered more harmonious by what ſhe 
ſaid, Her wit was poignant without ſeverity: her 
manners were humane, polite, eaſy, and unreſerved. 
Wherever ſhe came, ſhe attracted attention and eſteem. 
As virtue was her guide in morality, fincerity wzs 
her guide in religion: ſhe was conſtant, but not often- 
tatious, in her — She was remarkably pru- 
dent in her converſation. She had great ſkill in muſic, 
and was perfectly well verſed in all the lefler arts that 
employ a lady's leiſure. Her wit allowed her a fund 
of perpetual chearfulceſs: her prudence kept that 
chearfulneſs within proper limits. She exactly an- 
ſwered the deſcription of PEX ELO E in Homer ; 


A woman lovclieſt of the lovely kind, 
In body perfet, and complete in mind. 


Such was STELLA: yet, with all theſe accompliſh- 
ments, ſhe never could prevail upon Dr Swift to 
— her openly as his wife. A great genius 
muſt tread in unbeaten paths, and deviate from the 
common road of life; otherwiſe, ſurely a diamond of 
ſo much luſtre might have been publickly produced. 
although it had been fixed within the collet of matri- 
mony : hut the flaw which, in Dr Swiſt's eye, re- 
duced the value of ſuch a jewel, was the ſervile ſtate 
of her father, who, as was ſaid before, was a menial 
ſervant to Sir William Temple, Ambition and pride 
will at any time conquer reaſon and juttice; and each 

rger degree of pride, like the larger fiſhes of prey, 
* will devour all the leſs: thus the vanity of boaſting 
* ſuch a wife was ſuppreſſed by the greater vanity of 
keeping free from ſuch an alliance (112).* His Lord- 
ſhip here — uſes the words pride and vanity to ex- 
preſs the ſame quality; but, in deſeribing Swift's charac- 
ter, he is more accurate in diſtinguiſhing the two quali- 
ues, and tells us, that Swift himfelf uſe? to ſay, that his 
pride kept him from being vain. However, his Lordſhip's 
rival in drawing Stella's charaQter makes this inaccuracy 


in his Lordſhip's draught a handle to zuimadvert upon 
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for that his age being then within three months of ſixty, his weakneſs and his friendſhip 
| As he deſpaired of ſeeing her alive, he determined not to return to 
Ireland ſo ſoon as he had intended, but to paſs the winter either near Saliſbury-Plain, or in 

And that he might nor be interrupted by company, and condemned to the tor- 
1 the rules of good breeding, he quitted the houſe 


retired to a village near London, with a female relation 
for his nurſe. The next letter that he received he kept an hour in his pocket before he could 


ſufficiently fortify himſelf againſt the ſhock which he expected when he ſhould open it (&k&) : 
however, as Stella's life ebbed by ſlow degrees, and ſometimes ſeemed at a ſtand, if not to 
flow, his hope of a parting interview revived, and he ſet out for Ireland as ſoon as he was able (%) He com- 
to travel. He found her alive (4); but after languiſhing about three months, ſhe expired 


on the 28th of January, 1727, in the forty-fourth year of her age, regretted by the Dean 
with ſuch exceſs of affection and eſteem, as the warmeſt ſenſibility only could feel, 


roſed two prayers 
for her, cne on 

the 17th of OA, 
and the other on 
and the 6th of Nov. 


From the death of Stella, the Dean's life be- 4 
orks, Vol. VI. 
came p. 2. to edition. 


him. Why the Dean, ſays he, did not ſooner marry 
this excellent perſon, Why he married her at all, why 
his marriage was ſo cautiouſly concealed; and why he 
* was none, wha to meet her but in the preſence of 
* a third perſon, are enquiries which no man can an- 
* (wer, or has — to anſwer, without abſurdity; 
* and are therefore unprofitable objects of ſpecula- 
tion (113). In this diſpoſition the ſame writer, not (113) Hawkeſ- 
ſatisfied with his Lordſhip's character of Stella, has ſup- worth, p. 26. 

plied what he thought the deſects therein as follows. 
Her ſtature, ſays he, was tall, her hair and eyes black, 
her complexion fair and delicate, her features regular, 
* ſoft, and animated, her ſhape eaſy and elegant, and 
her manner feminine, polite, and graceful. As to her 
wit, it was confeſſed by all her acquaintance, and 
particularly by the Dean, that ſhe never failed to ſay 
the beſt thing that was ſaid, whenever ſhe was in 
company, though her companions were uſually perſons 
of the beſt underſtanding in the kingdom (114). 
Neither was her wit merely of the colloquial kind ; 
ſhe had great force of poetical fancy, could range her 
thoughts in a regular compoſition, and expreſs them 
in correct and harmonious verſe.” We have a bean- 
titul inſtance of this in a poem addreſſed to Swift on his 
birth-day, 1721, which concludes with the following 
lines: 


(114) Ibid. 
See inſtances of 
this, under the 
name of Bons . 
mots de Stella, in 
Vol. XII. of 
Swift's Works, in 
$vo, and two 
ſpecimens of her 
poetry are inſert- 
ed in the appen- 
dix to his life, 


4 
4 
c 
4 
4 
c 
4 
4 
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Long be the day that gave you birth, 
Sacred to friendſhip, wit, and mirth; 
Late dying, may you caſt a ſhred 

Of your rich mantle o'er my head; 

To bear with dignity my ſorrow : 
© One day alone; then die to-motrow (115.) * * — 
to Swilt's life, 
Lord Orrery, in ſpeaking of the Dean's conduct to p. 42. 
Stella, obſerves, that a woman of her delicacy muſt needs 

repine at ſuch an extraordinary ſituation. The out- 
ward honours, ſays his Lordſhip, which ſhe received, 

© are as ny beſtowed upon a miſtreſs as a wife. 

She was abſolutely virtuous, and yet was obliged to 

ſubmit to all the appearances of vice, except in the 
preſence of thoſe few people, who were witneſſes of 
the cautious manner in which ſhe lived with her huſ- 
band, who ſcorned even to be married like any other 
married folks. Inward anxiety affected by degrees 
the calmneſs of her mind, and the ſtrength of her body. 
* She began to decline in her health in 1724, and, 
from the firſt ſymptoms of decays, ſhe rather haſtened 
than ſhrunk back in the deſcent, mg pleaſed to find 
© her foot-ſteps tending to that place, where hey neither 
© marry nor are given in marriage. She died towards the 
end of January, 1727 or 1728, abſolutely deſtroyed by 
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() Inſerted 
in Vol. IV. 
Part I. p. 18. 
et ſeqq. of his 
Works, edit. 


1755. 470. 


(116) Lord Or- 
rery's letter, as 


(117) Delany, 
p. 63. 


(718) 1d. p. 56, 
and 288. 


(®) Ir is inſerted 
in his Works, 
Vol. III. Part II. 
p. 121. edit. 


1755. 4to. 


(119) Hawkeſ- 
worth, p. 27. 


(+) What the 
French call de 
PF Eſprit (wit) is 
a talent for writ- 
ing trifling pieces 
with vivacity. 


(120) Lord Car- 
teret, being pre- 
ſent at the ating 
of an old Greek 
tragedy by his 
boys, was ſo 
pleaſed with the 
performance, 
that he gave the 
maſter a living. 
worth near1ccl. 
per annum. 

V indication of 
his Excellency 
Lord Carteret, 
Se. in Swift's 
Works, Vol. V. 
p. 2. edit. 1755. 


4t9, 


(121) In his way 
to his living he 
Kopr at Cork to 
wait upon his 
Biſhop, and, 
preaching there 
on a Sunday, 
which happened 
to be the firſt of 
Auguſt, the An- 
niverſary day of 
King George I's 
Acceſſion, on 
this text, ſuffict- 
ent to the day i: 
the evil thereof, 
ſuch a clamour 
was raiſed againſt 
him {though the 
choice of the text 
was pure acci- 
dent, and no po- 
litics in the ſer- 
mon) that the 
Lord Lieutenant 
was obl:ged to 
withdraw his 

reſentation, 

'hereupon, 
ſays Swift, 
Sheridan ſhot his 
own fortune dead 
by meer chance- 
medley with a 
ſingle text, 
Vindication of 
his Excellency 
Lord Carteret, 
Ec. 


Join in the ſocial chearfulneſs of his 


1 
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1 SWI N. T, 
auſterity of his temper daily encreaſed ; he could not 
lic days; theſe entertainments therefore were diſ- 
mpany of the moſt intimate friends. In this 


came much more retired, and the 
continued, and he ſometimes avoid 
of his 
Johnſon died, yet there is an air of triflin 


the peculiarity of her fate, a fate which perhaps ſhe 
* could not have incurred by an alliance with any other 
« perſon in the world (116).” Here again his Lord- 
ſhip's rival interpoſes, and tells us, that the Dean's 
« peculiar connexion appears to have been ſuſpected, 
* if not known, by his particular acquaintance, one of 
whom had the courage, indirectly, to blame his con- 
duct ſeveral times, by ſetting before him the example 
of a clergyman of didinguthed merit, who married 
nearly in the ſame circumitances ; but, mſtcad of con- 
cealing his marriage, retired into thrifty lodgings, 
till he had made a proviſion for his wife, and then 
returned to the world, and became eminent for his hoſ- 
« pitality and charity (117).” The Dean, whether moved 
by theſe repreſentations, or ſome other motive, did at 
length earneſtly deſire that ſhe might be publickly owned 
as his wife; but, as her health was then declining, and 
his economy became more ſevere, ſhe ſaid it was too 
late, and inſiſted that they ſhould continue to live as 
before : to this the Dean in his turn conſented, and 
ſuffered her to diſpoſe entirely of her own fortune by 
her own name to a public charity, when ſhe died (118). 
It appears, continues this writer, by ſeveral little inci- 
* dents, that Stella regretted and diſapproved the Dean's 
conduct, and that ſhe ſometimes reproached him with 
* unkindneſs; for to ſuch regret and reproach he certainly 
* alludes in the concluſion of his poem on her birth-day 
in 1726 ():“ Thus we ſee this writer agrees with his 
Lordihip in the point of Stella's regret and reſentment; 
and he obſerves, that it ſeems to be generally agreed, 
in concurrence with his Lordſhip, that Stella was de- 
ſtroyed by the uliarity of her circumſtances; and 
that the Lone, | weak by the delicacy of its 
compoſition, would not have fallen fo ſoon, if the 
foundation had not been injured by the flow minings of 
regret and vexation. 

n ſo flagrant an inſtance of the moſt inhumanly ſavage 
cruelty (1 had almoſt ſaid murder) what can be ſaid for 
the author of it? Mr Hawkeſworth indeed has told 
us (119), that it is generally agreed, that in this inſtance, 
as in every other, the Dean's intention was upright, 
though his judgment might be erroneous. But he had 
better have ſaid nothing. | 

[NN] A greater air of trifling in ſome of his pieces after 
this time than in any befire.] He had eſtabliſhed his 
principle of Vive la bagatelle(+), and was reſolved to put 
it in execution. Among theſe trifling pieces are his 
directions to ſervants, and ſeveral of his letters to Dr 
Sheridan ſtand foremoſt. In the laſt remark we gave 
the picture of Swift's wife, and we ſhall here give ome 
ſketches of this friend, done by the ſame hands. Dr 
Sheridan, ſays Lord Orrery, was a ſchoolmaſter, and, 
in many inſtances, perfectly well adapted for that 
« ſtation. He was deeply verſed in the Greek and 
Roman languages, and in their cuſtoms and antiqui- 
© ties. He had that kind of good-nature, which ab- 
* ſence of mind, indolence of body, and careleſsneſs 
aof fortune, produce; and, although not over ſtrict in 
his own conduct, yet he took care of the morality of 
© his ſcholars, whom he ſent to the Univerfity remark- 
© ably well founded in all claſſical learning (120), and 
© not ill inſtructed in the ſocial duties of life. He was 
« flovenly, indigent, and chearful. He knew books 
much 3 than men: and he knew the value of 
money leaſt of all. In this ſituation, and with this 
diſpoſition, Swift faſtened upon him as upon a prey, 
« with which he intended to regale himſelf, when- 
ever his appetite ſhould prompt him. Sheridan there- 
fore was kept conſtantly within his reach; and the 
* only time he was permitted to go beyond the limits 
of his chain, was to take poſſeſſion of a living in the 
county of Cork, which had been beſlowed upon him 
by the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the preſent 
c Farl of Uranville, Sheridan, in one fatal moment, 
or by one fatal text, effected his own ruin (121); 
and this ili-ſtarred, good-natared, —— man 
a | favour at court, 


returned io Dublin, unhinged from al 


the co 
ſolitary life, he frequently amuſed himſelf with writing, as appears 
pieces, which are ſubſequent to this time; and it is very remar 
his mind was doubtleſs greatly depreſſed, and his principal enjoyment at an end, when Mrs 
g and levity in ſome of the pieces, which he wrote 
afterwards, that is not to be found in any other [NN]. However, in 1733, when an attempt 
was made to repeal the Teſt Act in Ireland, he wrote a copy of verſes (mmm) againſt 
attempt, with ſo much boldneſs, as even brought his life in ſome danger [OO]. But = 


by the dates of 
ble, that al 


that 


and even baniſhed from the caſtle. But ſtill he re- 
* mained a punſter, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a wit: 
* not a day paſſed without a rebus, an ana „or a 
* madrigal. His pen and his fiddle - ſtick were in con- 
* tinual motion, yet to little or no purpoſe (122). 
Mr Hawkeſworth, apparently thinking his Lordſhip too 
ſevere upon this friend of Swift, ſets him in a more 
favourable light. As Swift, ſays he (123), was, un- 
* doubtedly, much more tenderly and ſtrictly couuected 
wich Stella than with any other woman, ſo his ftiend- 
* ſhip ſeems to have been more intimate and unreſerved 
with Sheridan than with any other man; his letters 
* to him are evidently the ſpontaneous effuſions of his 
heart, whether he was chearful or ſad, and ſeem to 
imply a perfe& acquaintance with every peculiarity 
* of his circumſtances.” This writer, in proceeding, 
agrees with his Lordſhip in other particulars; but, paſs- 
1 * Sheridan's ill conduct in ſilence, he obſerves, that 
this gentleman was by nature ſuited to Swift as a com- 
© panion in the higheſt degree: he had a vein of humour 
that was a conſtant occaſion of merriment, he had an 
* abſence of mind which rendered him a perpetual object 
* of raillery, and an indolent good-nature which made 
* him unapt to take offence; he was always diſpoſed to 
* be chearful, and therefore readily concurred in the 
entertainment of Swift's hours of pleaſantry; and 
could, without much pain or difpleafure, give way 
to his petulance or his coldneſs, in his paroxyſms of 
« fretfulneſs or reſerve: he alſo greatly contributed to 
Swift's amuſement by little ſprightly pieces of the 
inferior kind of poetry, which he was always writing ; 
and yet more to his employment, by hints and 
materials which he was every moment throwing 
* out (124).” This writer concludes his account, in a (+24) It xv 
further defence of Sheridan againſt his Lordſhip's inſi- this that jul fel 
nuation, that he was held in contempt by Swift, as Swift indiſuw 
follows: With this eaſy, negligent, contented crea- a Aran 
* ture, Swift paſſed much of his time, as well during — hs 
Mrs Johnſon's life as afterwards; and though there is wards QueeaC 
in general an air of ſuperiority in his letters, and roline, as m. 
* might be ſometimes in 2 a want of that fed u 
complacency which no familiarity ſhould exclude, yet (ZL]- 
it appears, that the Dean did not hold Sheridan cheap. 
Sheridan he loved for his own merit, and was content 
to have deſerved his love by the intereſt of another. 
Stella, ſays he, loved you wal ; and a great 2 the 
* little merit I have with you is owing to her ſollicita- (12 c) Se . 
« tions (125). | maik [HM], 
[OO] His life was in ſome danger.) The Diſſenters 
often affected to call themſelves brother Proteſtants and 
fellow Chriſtians with the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, an affectation which is rallied by the Dean with 
his uſual ſpirit. Among other inſtances, to expoſe the 
abſurdity of it, he has the flowing : 


Thus at the bar that blockhead Betteſworth, 
Though half a crown verpays his ſaweat's worth, 
Who knows in law nor text nor margent, 

Calls Singleton (“) his brother /erjeant. (®) — 2 
man w 


Theſe lines ſo provoked Betteſworth, who was alfo a the boaſt of I's 
member of the Iriſh parliament, that he ſwore, in the lane — 
hearing of many perſons, to revenge himſelf, either 223 
murdering or maiming the Author: and for this purpoſe ; 
he engaged his footman, with two ruffians, to ſecure 
the Dean wherever he could be found. As ſoon as this 
oath and attempt were known, thirty of the nobility 
and gentry of the liberty of St Patrick waited upon the 
Dean in form, and preſented a paper, ſubſcribed with 
their names, in which they ſolemnly engaged, in behalf 
of themſelves and the reſt of the liberty, to defend his 
perſon and fortune, as the friend and benefactor of his 
country, When this paper was delivered, Swift was 
in bed, giddy and deaf, having been ſome time before 
ſeized with one of his fits : But, with all the dignity 
of habitual preheminence, he dictated the following 
anſwer. - . 

1 | * Gentlemen, 


(#) Some in- 
fuaces of this 
af 


pemoiri. 


(ws) Lord Orrery 
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iagton's He alſo continued to correſpond with his friends in En 


S WII T. 


ir and deafneſs became more frequent and violent, as he grew into years; at 
in 1736, while he was writing a ſatire on the Iriſh Parliament, which he called The 
Club, he was ſeized with one of theſe fits, the effects of which were ſo dreadful, that he 
left the Poem unfiniſhed, and never afterwards attempted a c 
either in verſe or proſe, From this time his memory was perceived , 
he appeared every day more fretful and peeviſh (), and even grew weary of life PP]; yet his 
converſation remained ſtill lively and ſevere, but the ſatire more frequent and more bi 


land, particularly Mr Pope. In 

= NS the year 1741, his paſſions grew ſo — his memory ſo decayed, and 
his reaſon ſo depraved, that the utmoſt precautions were taken to keep all ſtrangers from 
approaching him, and his friends found it neceſſary to have guardians appointed of his perſon 
and eſtate. Early in the year 1742, his reaſon was wholly ſubverted, and his rage became 
abſolute madneſs. In October, after his phrenzy had continued ſeveral months, his left 
eye ſwelled to the ſize of an egg, and the lid appeared to be ſo much inflamed and diſ- 
coloured, that the ſurgeon expected it to mortify; ſeveral large boils alſo broke out on 
his arms and body. The extreme pain of this tumour kept him waking near a month, and 
during one week it was with difficulty that five perſons kept him by meer force from 
tearing out his own eyes. However, when the tumour ſubſided, and the pain left him, he 
ſo far to have recovered his underſtanding and temper (unn), that the ſurgeon was 

not without hopes that he might once more enjoy ſociety, and be amuſed by the company 
of his old friends (ooo). But this hope was but of ſhort duration; for a few days after- 


eiDeazc Swift. yards, he ſunk into a ſtate of total inſenſibility [22 ], ſlept much, and could not, without 


(126) Appendix 

= 
1 U . 

by Hawkies, 


e) Hawkef. 
venh, p. 30. 


great difficulty, be prevailed upon to walk croſs the room. After he had continued ſpeechleſs 
a whole year in this ſtate of helpleſs ideocy, his houſe-keeper went into his room on the goth 
of November, 1743, in the morning, and telling him it was his birth-day, and that bonfires 
and illuminations were preparing to celebrate it as uſual, he immediately replied, *T7s all folly ; 
they bad better let it alone (ppp). This, and ſome other inſtances of ſenſe and reaſon ſhewn 
afterwards, prove that his diſorder had not totally deſtroyed, but only ſuſpended the powers 
of his mind (gag). But from the year 1744, he was perfectly ſilent to his death, which 
happened in the latter end of October, 1745, without the leaſt pang or convulſion, in the 
ſeventy-eighth year of his age (ry). Lord Orrery thinks he certainly foreſaw his fate [ RR}; 
his frequent attacks of giddineſs, and his manifeſt decay of memory, gave room for 
ſuch apprehenſions ; and this ſeems to be countenanced by his laſt will, which is'dated 
May 3, 1740, juſt before he ceaſed to be a reaſonable Being. In it having left about 
twelve hundred pounds in ſpecific legacies [SS], he bequeathed the reſt of his fortune, which 
amounted to about eleven thouſand pounds, to erect and endow an hoſpital for ideots and 
lunatics. He was buried in the great iſle of St Patrick's Cathedral, under a ſtone of black 
marble, inſcribed with an epitaph written by himſelf [T TJ. His character was very m_ 
2 ar, 
Gentlemen, appeared that he was not miſtaken: but, though he 
© I receive, with great thankfulneſs, theſe many kind often intreated the Dean's friends and phyſicians chat 
* expreſſions of your concern for my ſafety, as well as his head might be trepanned to diſcharge the water, 
your declared reſolution to defend me (as far as the no regard was paid to his opinion or intreaty (127). 
© laws of God and man will allow) againſt all murderers [RR] He certainly foreſaw his fate.) I have often, 
and ruffians, who ſhall attempt to enter into the liberty * ſays Lord Orrery, heard him lament the ſtate of child- 
with any bloody and wicked deſigns upon my life, hood and idiotiſm to which ſome of the greateſt men 
K — 4 limbs, my houſe, or my goods. Gentlemen, my of this nation were reduced before their death. He 


is in the hands of God, and, whether it may be mentioned, as examples within his own time, the 
cut off by treachery, or open violence, or by the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Somers: and, when 


common way of other men, as long as it continues, * he cited theſe melancholy inſtances, it was always 
I ſhall ever bear a grateful memory 


or this favour you * with a%heavy ſigh, and with geſtures that ſhewed great 
have ſhewn, beyond my expectation, and almoſt ex- * uneaſineſs, as if he felt an impulſe of what was to 
ceeding my wiſhes. The inhabitants of the liberty, happen to him before he died (128).” 

© as well as thoſe of the neighbourhood, have lived with [SS] Specific legacies.) His will, like all his other 
me in great amity for near twenty years; which Iam writings, is drawn up in a peculiar manner. Even in 
* confident will never diminiſh during my life. I am fo. ſerious a compoſition he could not help indulging 
« chieffF ſorry that, by two cruel diforders of deafneſs himſelf in leaving legacies that carry with them an air 
and giddineſs, which have purſued me for four months, of raillery and jeit. He diſpoſes of his three hats, his 
I am not in a condition either to hear or to receive beſt, his ſecond beſt, and his third beſt beaver, with 
q Pw much leſs to return you my moſt ſincere acknow- an ironical ſolemnity that renders the bequeſts ridiculous. 
* ledgments, which in juſtice and gratitude I ought He bequeaths to Mr Fohn Gratton a filver box, to keep in 


to do. May God bleſs you and your families in this it the tobacco which the ſaid Fohn uſually chewed, called 


world, and make you for ever happy in the next (126). pigtail. But his legacy te Myr Robert Gratten is ſtill more 
extraordinary. Item, I bequeath to Mr Robert Gratton, 


* He grew weary of life.] This appears by many Prebendary of St Andrew's, my Hrong box, on condition of 


ages in his Letters, and expreſſions to his friends. bis giving the ſole uſe of the aid bor to his brother, Dy 
Among other inſtances we hall give che following: In James Gratton, during the life of the aid Doctor, who 
17399 he had been ſtanding with a Clergyman under a bath more occaſion for it. : 22 
very large heavy pier-glaſs, which, juſt as they moved [TT] An epitaph written by himſelf.) It is in theſe 
to another part of the room, fell down and broke to terms: 


pieces; whereupon the Clergyman, turning to Swift, ſaid, Hic pEPOSITUM EST CORPUS 
What a mercy it is that we moved the moment we did; JONATHAN SWIFT, S. T. P. 
* for if we had not, we ſhould certainly have been killed.” Hvujus ECCLESIZ CATHEDRALIS DECAani, 
The Dean replied, that as to himſelf, he was ſorry he Usi s&VA INDIGNATIO 
had changed ground, and wiſhed the glaſs had fallen Urrzaius COR LACERARE NEQUIT. 
upon him (*®). | | Ani ViaTOR, 

[22] He ſunk into a flate of total inſenſibility.) This ET 1MITARE, SI POTERIS, 
was the effe& of another diſeaſe, a kind of dropiy; his STRENUUM PRO VIRILI LIBERTATIS VINDICEX. 
brain was loaded with water. Mr Stevens, an ingeni- OnuT anno [MDccxLiy] 
ous clergyman of Dublin, pronounced this to be the Mensis [Ocronais] vis [19] 
caſe during his illneſs; and, upon opening his body, it Eraris ANNO [LXXVIL ] 
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(nan) He knew 
who was a 
tion and con- 
ſtantly attended 
him, took her by 
the hand and 
* to her with 
is former kind - 
neſs. See ber 
22 dated 
P 1 
to Lori — 
inſerted in his 
Lettere, No, XI. 
He had taken 
her as a compa- 
nion, after the 
death of Stella. 
Letters figned 
J-R. p. 129, 
Mrs Dingley not 
being agreeable 
to him, Letter 
to Dr Sheridaa, 
No. XXVII. 


(ppp) Hawkeſ- 
worth, p; 31. 


(999) Ibid. where 
other inftanees 
ace mentioned. 
— 
who obſerves, 
that even the 
rattling in his 
throat was ſcarce 
ſufficient to give 
any alarm to his 
attendants, till 
within ſome very 
little time before 
he expired. 
Letter XXI. 


(127) Delany, 
P. 14% 
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(an It waſted 
his _ and 
a poor- 

—— his blood, 
of which he was 
told by his Phy- 
ficians ;and when 
be was reduced to 
idiotiſm, ſo as not 
to be able to 
walk, he reco- 
vered his fleſh in 
 @ ſhort time. 

Hawkeſworth, 
. 39+ 


Pier) In a letter 
to Pope, written 
in 1732, he 
complains that 
even his female 
friends had for- 
ſaken him, which 
- was what vyexcd 
him meſt, 


* 1 


— 


nnn 


lar, and has been attenipted by ſeveral writers, the ſubſtance of which is as follows. Th his 
perſon, he was large, robuſt, and maſculine; his deportment was commanding, and his 
walk ere&. His voice was ſharp and high toned, eſpecially when he read prayers, but not 
effeminate; and there was a natural ſeverity in his aſpect, which even his ſmiles could ſcarce 
ſoften, nor could his utmoſt gaiety relax. He was cleanly even to ſuperſtition; his nails were 
always paired to the quick, to prevent the leaſt gathering of dirt under them, and he never 
dreſſed without a baſon of water by him, with which he carefully cleanſed his feet: 
Among his ſingularities, were his reſolution never to wear ſpectacles, and his obſtinate per- 
ſeverance in the uſe of too much exerciſe (55s). Regularity was peculiar to him in all his 
actions, even in the greateſt trifles. His hours of walking and reading never varied. His 
motions were guided by his watch, which was ſo conſtantly held in his hand, or placed be- 
fore him on the table, that he ſeldom deviated many minutes in the daily reyolutions of his 
exerciſes and employments. His manner was without ceremony, but not ruſtick ; for he 
had a perfect knowledge of all the modes and variations 1 and complaifance, 
which he practiſed in a manner peculiar to himſelf; and the reſpect that was due to him by 
theſe rules, he took care to exact, without the leaſt abatement. He had ſeen the great 
world, and profited much by his experience. His capacity and ſtrength of mind were un- 
deniably equal to any taſk whatſoever. His pride, his ſpirit or his ambition, call it by 
what name you pleaſe, was boundleſs; but his views were checked in his younger years, 
and the anxiety of that diſappointment had a viſible effect upon all his actions. He was ſour 
and ſevere, but not abſolutely ill- natured. He was ſociable only to particular friends, and 
to them only at particular hours. In company his rule was never to ſpeak more than a 
minute at a time, and then to wait at leaſt as long for others to take up the converſation. 
His colloquial ſtile, like that of his writing, was clear, forcible, and conciſe. He greatly 
excelled in punning, a talent he faid which no man affected to deſpiſe, but thoſe whicht 
were without it. But his converſation abounded with turns of wit of a higher kind [CCI]. 
The Dean alſo greatly excelled in telling a ſtory, his ſentences were ſhort and perſpicuous, 
his obſervations piercing ; and though in the latter part of his life he was very apt to 
tell his ſtories too often, yet his wit, as well as his virtues, was always ſuperior to the 


wretched ex 


pedients of thoſe deſpicable babblers, who are perpetually attempting to put off 
double entendre and prophaneneſs for wit and humour. 


degree chaſte, and wholly free from the leaſt tincture of irreligion. 


His converſation was in the higheſt 
As he was zealous to 


preſerve all the delicacies of converſation, he was always beſt pleaſed, when ſome of the 
company (itt) were ladies J. He had not the leaſt tincture of vanity in his converſa- 


It is inſerted in his will, after e wg his deſire to 
have his body buried in the great ifle of his Cathedral, 
on the South fide, under the pillar next to the monu- 
ment of Primate Narciſſus Marſh, three days after his 
deceaſe, as privately as poſſible, and at twelve o'clock 
at night, that a black marble of feet ſquare, 


and ſeven feet from the ground, fixed to the wall, may 


129) Letter 


(130) Where 
they are 

In the ſecond vo- 
lume. 


(1321) Obſerra- 
tions, p. 216. 


be erected, with the inſcription in large letters, deeply 
cut, and ſtrongly gilded. Lord Otrery very juſtly re- 
marks (129), that this monumental inſcription ſerves 
to confirm an obſervation which he had made in a 
former letter, that the Dean was not an elegant writer 
* of Latin. An harſher epitaph, continues his Lord- 
* ſhip, has ſeldom been compoſed : it is fearce intelli- 
« gible; and, if intelligible, is a proof how difficult a 
* taſk it is, even for the greateſt genius to draw his 
* own character, or to repreſent himſelf and his actions 
in a proper manner.” e former letter, here reſerred 
to by his Lordſhip, is the tenth, where, in ſpeakin 
of two Latin poems, Epiffola ad I homam Sheridan, — 
Carberiæ Rupes, he obſerves, that © our Author was ex- 
* tremely ſollicitous to have them printed among his 
works (130): and, what is no leſs tree than amazing, 
ge aſſumes to himſelf more vanity upon theſe two Latin 
poems than upon many of his beſt Engliſh perform- 
ances. It is ſaid that Milton in his judgment; con- 
« tinues the noble Author, preferred the Paradiſe Re- 
gained to the Paradiſe Loft. I here poſſibly might 
de found ſome excuſe for ſuch a preference; but in 
Swift's caſe there can be none: he underſtood the 
Latin language perfectly well, and he read it conſtant- 

3 but he was no Latin And if the Carleriæ 

pes and the Epiſtola ad Thomam Sheridan had been 
the produce of any other author, they muſt have un- 
dergone a ſevere cenſure from Dr Swift.” 

ns J Turns of it of a * kind.) The following 
deſerves particular notice. He greatly admired the ta- 
lents of the late Duke of Wharton, and, hearing him 
one day recount many of his frolics, Aye, mm Lerd, 
ſaid he; you have had many frolics; but let me recommend 
one more to you: Take a frolic to be virtucus; I afſure you 
it will do you more honour than all the ret (131). 

[WW] He Twas beſt pleaſed iu the company of the ladies.) 
The particular charm which attached him to their com- 
pany and acquaintance is excellently ſet forth by Lord 
Orrery : I have juſt now, ſays his Lordſhip, caſt my 
eye over a pcem called Death and Daphne, which 
* makes me relate an odd incident relating to that 


4 


* nymph. Swift, ſooh after our acquaintance, intro- 
© duced me to her as to one of his female favourites. 
I Had been ſcarce half an hour in her company, before 
© ſhe aſked me if I had ſeen the Dean's poem u 
Death and Daphne*. As I told her I had not, ſhe im- 
* mediately unlocked a cabinet, and, bringing out the 
* MS, read it to me with a ſeeming ſatisfaction, of 
* which at that time I doubted the Enckrity. While 
* ſhe was reading, the Dean was etually correcting 
* her for bad pronunciation, and for placing a wron 
* emphaſis upon particular words. As ſoon as ſhe ha 

< = through the compoſition, ſhe aſſured me ſmiling- 
* ly, that the portrait of Daphne was drawn for herſelf +. 
I begged to be excuſed from believing it, and proteſted 
that I could not fee one feature that had the leaſt re- 
* ſemblance: but the Dean immediately burſt into a 
laughter. You fancy, ſays he, that you are very 
lite, but you are much miſtaken; that lady had rather 
de a Daphne drawn by me, than a Sachariſſa by any 
* other pencil. She confirmed what he had faid with 
great earreſtneſs; ſo that I had no other method of 
* ietrieving my error, than by whiſpering in her ear, 
* as I was conducting her down ſtairs to dinner, that 
* indeed I found 


Hr hand as dry and cold as lead (132). 


You ſee the command which Swift had over all his 
females, and would have ſmiled to have found his 
houſe a conſtant ſeraglio of very virtuous women (133), 
who attended him from morning till night, with an 
obedience, an awe, and an aſſiduity, that are ſeldom 
paid to the richeſt, or the moſt powerful lovers; no, 
net even to the Grand Signibr himſelf. Not any of 
his Senators preſumed to approach him when he 
ſignified his pleaſure to remain in private, and with- 


out interruption: His nightgown and flippers were? 


Prince ever met with more flattery to his perſon, or 
more devotion to his mandates (134). To theſe la- 
dies, proceeds his Lordſhip, Swift owed the publica- 
tion of many pieces, which ought never to have been 
delivered io the preſs. He communicated every 
compoiition, as ſoon as finiſhed, to his female ſenate, 
who not only paſſed their judgment on the per- 
formance ; but conſtantly aſked, and almoſt as con- 
ſtzhtly obtained a copy of it. You cannot be ſur- 
prized, that it was immediately afterwards ſeen in 
print: and when printed, became a part of his works. 


tion; 


c 
4 
not eaſier put on or off, than his ts. No 
— 


* 


(nen 
in 1730, and iv 
inſerted in hu 
Works. Vol. V. 
Part I. p. 129, 
edit, 1755. fu. 


(+) It is fad 
war, according 
to the common 
expreſſion, u 
thin as death, 


(132) A 
that poem. 


(133) This 
evideatly not 
meant in the 


"ana ther Whig nor Tory, Jacobige nor Republican; he was Dr Swift. 
i ay of them. was ſcrupulouſly exact, in the exerciſe of his function [ZZ], as well with regard to ſpiritual 


ecived, he paid Of his choir according to their merit, and never advanced an 


3577 
{i as he thought, in 
ious ſub he was 


all companies, and at all times. | 
neither petulant in the debate, nor igent of the iſſue. He would liſten with great atten- 
tion to the arguments of others, whether he was engaged or not in the argument, he 
would recapitulate what had been ſaid, ſtate the queſtion with great clearneſs and preciſion, 
point out the controverted particular, and appeal to the opinion, either of ſome neutral 
perſon, or of the majority. It is however, true, that he kept his friends in ſome degree of 
awe, and was therefore rather an entertaining, than a deſirable gueſt. He was open to 
adulation, and could not, or would not diſtinguiſh between low flattery, and juſt applauſe. 
Yet he was not leſs open to admonition, if it was offered without arrogance, and by 
perſons of whoſe ability and honeſty he had no doubt [XX]. Such was Swift as a com- 
nion; as a maſter, he was not leſs remarkable. As he expected punctual, ready, and 
implicit obedience, he always tried his ſervants when he hired them, by ſome teſt of their 
humility. . Among other queſtions, he always aſked whether they underſtood cleaning 
ſhoes ; © becauſe, ſaid he, my kitchen-wench (uuu) has a ſcullion that does her drudgery, (uv) This was 
and one part of the buſineſs of my groom and footman, is conſtantly to clean her ſhoes coop 7 
by turns; if they ſcrupled this, the treaty was at an end; if not, he gave them a further 6:e, robutt con- 
hearing. He appeared to be churliſh and auſtere to his domeſtics in general; but in 


reali- — 1 and 
was a maſter (www). As a member of civil ſociety, he was a zealous advocate her than vary + 


her face very 

r liberty, the detector of fraud, and the ſcourge of oppreſſion. In politics, he was nei- 272 fe gn 
As an Eccleſiaſtic, he jar, ue 

rowed by age. 
He always di- 
1 — — 

y perſon to a vicarage, f - heart. 
who was not qualified in all reſpects in the higheſt degree [ZZ]. He could never be in- Hirten, 


duced to take fines for any of the chapter - lands AAA]. He always choſe to raiſe the rents, * 3+ 
as the method leaſt oppreſſive to the preſent tenant, and moſt CG to all future te- 
nants and landlords ; he conſtantly refuſed to give charity out of the chapter - funds [BBB], 
which he alledged were ſcarce ſufficient to maintain the neceſſary repairs of the cathedral, 
and he expended more money to ſupport and adorn it, than had been applied to the ſame 
uſe in any period of equal length ſince it was firſt built, He was a faithful Guardian of the 


as temporal things. He was extremely exact and conſcientious in promoting the members 


[XX] He was open to admonition.] As an inſtance of 
this, we are told that in his Poem of Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, which does not conſiſt of quite two hundred 
verſes, Mr Addiſon made him blot out fourſcore, add four- 


company ſaid they wiſhed they had heard it. Do you? 
ſaid Swift; then you ſhall hear it ſtill; and immediately 
ſung out ſo lively, and yet fo ridiculous an imitation 
of it, that all the company were kept in continual 


(335)]-R. 5. 19. ſcore, and alter fourſcore (135) ; to this may be added laughter till it was over; except one old gentleman, who 
the following inſtance : It was cuſtomary with his friends fat with great compoſure, and, — liſtened, yet 
to make him ſome little annual preſent on his birth - ſhewed neither curioſity nor approbation: after the 


(177) In the Ar- will find a third inſtance of this ſort, in the courſe of 


day: Dr Delany, ſoon after he was admitted to ſome 
degree of intimacy, ſent him, with ſuch a memorial 
of his eſteem, ſome verſes, in which he upbraids him, 
though with great delicacy, for miſapplying his talents, 
and admoniſhes him to turn the force of his ridi- 
cule, of which he was ſo great a maſter, upon thoſe 
who had laboured to employ it againſt the ſacred 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. The Dean, as he had ſuf- 
fered Addiſon's correction with approbation, received 
the admonition with kindneſs : he ſighed, and ſaid, 
with great appearance of regret, that it was too late, 
and from that day, took all occaſions to diſttnguiſh Dr 
Delany by the name of friend (136). The Reader 


entertainment he was aſked by ſome of the company, 
how it happened that he been no more 
with the muſic? to which he anſwered, with great | 
gravity, that he had heard Mr Raſengrave himſelf play (138) Hgwkeſ- 
it before (138). wo. th, p. 37» 
[ZZ] He was very 983822 in diſpofing of a wicar- 
age.) He once refuſed a vicarage to a perſon, for 
whom the Lady Carteret was very importunate, though 
he declared to her Ladyſhip, that if it had been in his 
power to have made the Gentleman a Dean or a Bi- 
mop. he would have obliged her willingly ; becauſe, 
ſaid he, Deaneries and Biſhoprics are preferments in 
which merit hath no concern, though the merit of a 
vicar will be brought to the teſt every day (139). 
[444] He never raiſed the fines, but the rents of the 
chapter-lands ] He once reſolved never to renew a cer- 
tain leaſe belonging to the deanery, without raiſing the 
rent 3ol. a year. The tenant had often ſolicited him, 
inſtead of railing the rent, to take a lar 
this man, a very ſhort time before the had loſt 
his memory, him with a very large ſum, not 


his work (137), in the Caſe of a moſt ſevere reprehenſion 
iend Pope, which was apparently taken as 
kindly as it was meant. 

[TY] He was exadft in the exerciſe of his function.] 
In this reſpect he had one very ſingular practice. As 
he conſtantly attended the ſervice of the church, ſo as 
ſoon as the preacher mounted the pulpit, the Dean 


fine; and 


took out a pencil and a piece of paper, and carefully 
noted whatever was wrong both in the expreſſions and 
the manner in which they were delivered, whether 
they were too ſcholaſtic to be generally underſtood, or 
ſo coarſe and vulgar as was unbecoming the dignity and 
gravity of a ſermon: and he never failed to make theſe 
the ſubject of an admonition to the preacher as ſoon as 


doubting of ſucceſs from the Dean's known fondneſs for 
money. But the Dean maintained his integrity, refuſed 
the offer with indignation, and fulfilled his purpoſe of 
raiſing the rent, though at this time his memory was ſo 
bad, that the next day he did not remember what he had 
done; and his love of money fo predominant over every 
thing but his virtue, that, though he complained of 


W 


he came into the chapter -houſe. e have already ob- 
ſerved, that though he did not underſtand muſic, yet 
he always attended at the anthem to ſee that the choir 
did their duty; and notwithſtanding his want of fkill 
in it, his power of ridicule extended even to muſic, of 
which he gave an inftance too fingular to be for n. 
Dr Pratt, who was the Provoſt ublin-college, had, 
in his travels, acquired much af the Italian taſte for this 
art, and Tom Rofſengrave, a celebrated performer, being 
Juſt returned from fealy, layed a voluntary one day at St 
Patrick's cathedral : the Doftor happened to dine at the 
deanery the ſame day, and was ſo extra t in his en- 
comiums on Rofſengrave's voluntary, that ſeveral of the 


being deſerted, yet he baniſhed his beſt friends, merely (140) Letter 
to fave the expence of entertaining them, and would figned J. R. 
ſometimes refals them a fingle bottle of wine (140). Pp. 145 and 208. 
[BBB] He refuſed to give charity out of the chapter- 
funds. ] hen any perſon ſolicited ſuch an alienation, 
he uſed to tell them that this money was appropriated ; 
but, lays he, as you declare, that the on to be re- 


lieved is an object of Chriſtian charity, I will give out 
of my private purſe any ſum proportioned to my reve- 
nue, if you will contribute a ſum 1a the ſame proportion 
to yours; my deanery is worth 7ool. per annum, your 
income is 200 l. if you will give two ſhillings, I 


(142) Ibid, 
P- 192. 
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give ſeven, or any larger ſum after the ſame 6 7 Yor 
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3 fights of his Deanery, and even determined to aſſert his right of abſence againſt the Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, at the expence of ſeveral hundred pounds, when he did not believe he 
ſhould ever again claim the 3 for himſelf; becauſe he would not hurt his ſucceſſor 

(xxx) Letters to by an injurious preſident (xxx). poor, in the liberty of his Cathedral, were better re- 

- — wade than any other in the kingdom: They were all and were never found 

ing out of their diſtrict. For theſe, he built and furniſhed a little Alms-houſe, being 

aſſiſted by ſome voluntary contributions, and he preſerved among them uncammon cleanli- 

neſs and decency, by conſtantly viſiting them in perſon. Nor was his care and kindneſs 
confined to his Cathedral; he improved his Living of Laracor, though he continued there 

* _ ſhort time, and left . the houſe and _— le retreat to 

(wy is ſucceſſor, at a conſiderable expence (yyy). In his private capacity, was not onl 

worth, P. 37. charitable but generous, and whatever miſanthropy al. be 3 his writings, ther 
does not appear to have been any in his life. His writings in defence of the poor c 
of Ireland are well known, and that he might not be wanting himſelf, while he 

their cauſe with others, he conftantly lent out à large ſum of money in ſmall partions to 

honeſt, induſtrious, and neceſſitous tradeſmen, upon eaſy terms [CCC]. Beſides this, he 

frequently gave five and ten pounds, without any parade, when proper objects offered. 

He was diligent to relieve the poor, and at the ſame time, to encourage induſtry, even in 

the loweſt ſtation ; he uſed larly to viſit a great number of poor, chiefly women, as well 

in the public ſtreets, as in the ye allies, and under the arches of Dublin [DDD]. If he was 
he was clear of the vice. If his œco- 


not exempt from the infirmity of loving money, = 8 
nomy degenerated into avarice, it muſt be confeſſed it did not contract his bounty. He 
turned all the evil of exceſſive ity upon himſelf; it induced him to walk when he 


had been uſed to ride, and he then ſay, he had earned a ſhilling or eighteen-pence, 
which he had a right to do what he pleaſed with, and which he conſtantly applied to his 
uſual charities, which by this expedient he could continue, and yet expend leſs upon the 
whole than before [EEE]. Whilſt he abounded in charity, he was not leſs diligent in 
the practice of other virtues, or leis devout and conſtant in the ſolemnities of religion. He 
was remarkably temperate, both in eating and drinking. He was not only juſt but punc- 
tual in his dealings, and he had an inviolable regard for truth. As he conſtantly attended 
divine worſhip when he was at home, ſo he uſed always to go early to church he was 
in London, and never to ſleep without aſſembling his family in his own chamber to 
prayers. An abhorrence of hypocriſy was a ſtriking particular in his character; he even 
carried it to ſuch an exceſs, that it is not eaſy to determine, whether it was more a virtue 
| than a vice ; for it brought upon him the charge of irreligion, and encouraged others to 
| be irreligious. In proportion as he abhorred h iſy, he dreaded the imputation of it, 
and therefore concealed his piety with as much diligence, as others conceal their vices, 
which cuftom has not made reputable [ FFF]. As his abhorrence of hypocriſy exempted 
him from affectation, the natural equity of his mind ſecured him againſt envy. He cultivated 
genius wherever he found it, and in whatever degree, with great zeal and aſſiduity, and 
would frequently ſpend much time in correcting and improving any literary compoſition 


0 


R 


* : 
* 


[CCC] He lent ſums upon eaſy terms.) The money conſtant attendance at church when he was at the dean- 
was repaid, with a ſmall gratuity by way of intereſt, to ery, he knew would be confidered as the duty of his 
the perſon who kept the account of the diſburſements ſtation; but whatever had the appearance of voluntary 
and weekly payment; for he received back theſe loans devotion he always took care to hide: when he went 
by a certain ſum out of the weekly profit of the bor- to church in London, it was early in the morning; 

(142) Thid, rower's trade in ſuch proportions as the whole ſhould be fo that, though he was conſtantly at EI 
P- 203, 204. repaid in a year (142). ſacrament, 829 to neglect both, as he was 

DDD] He viſited the poor in bye allies.] Some of theſe at home when others were at church ; and, when he 
ſold plumbs, ſome hobnails, others tape, and others went to prayers in his family, the ſervants aſſembled at 
gingerbread, ſome knitted, ſome darned ſtockings, the —_— hour as it were by ftealth, wi 
and others cobbled ſhoes; theſe women were moſt of tice m a bell, or any other call except the ftriking 
them old, deformed, or crippled, and ſome were all of a clock: fo that Dr Delany was ir 
three. He ſaluted them with great kindneſs, aſked how family, before he ſuſpected him of this unfaſhionable 
they throve, and what ſtock they had; if the ware of practice. 
any of them was ſuch as he could "_y uſe, or — The ſame principle, upon which he thus ſtudiouſſy 
to uſe, he bought ſome, and paid for every halfpenny- avoided the appearance of 1 made him frequently 

(143) Letten Worth fixpence ; if not, he always added ſomething to incur appearances of evil, eſpecially when an opportu- 
gned J. Rx. their ſtock, and ſtrictly charged them to be induſtrious nity offered of indulging his peculiar vei 
p. 132, 133. and honeſt (143). given (146) ; (146) The fit 

[EEE] Tet expend leſi upon the whole than before. ] but there are others leſs excuſable. Soon after he was time of reading 
The diſtribution even of this charity was marked with made Dean of St Patrick's, he had dined one 
the peculiarity of his temper ; for, that he might pro- with Dr Raymond, Vicar of Trim; and when 
portion his bounty to the neceſſities and the merit of had rung, and the people were aſſembled to 
various objects, and yet give but one piece of money at prayers at the church, which was not above two hun- 

pens a time, he conſtantly kept a pocket full of all forts of dred yards diſtant, * Raymond, ſaid 

(144) Ibid, coin from a filver threepence to a crown piece (144). crown that I begin prayers before y 

5. 13. Some of theſe poor people, to whom he uſed to give Dr Raymond accepted the 
money when he met in his walks, he named, faſt as they — 


2 for diſtinction and partly for humour, Cancerina, ni i 
tumpa-nympha, Pull-a-gown-a, Friterilla, Flora, Stum- the church, walked decently 
EIN pantha. In a letter to Dr Sheridan he writes thus: Swift never flackened his pace; 
(74 . No ſoul has broke his neck, or is hanged, or married; iſle, left Dr i im i 
" © only Cancerina is dead, and I let her go to her grave and ſtepping into 


dated Dublin, ; 
March 7, 1733. without a coffin and without fees (1 lice, or 8 


7 
[FFF] He concealed bes piety e His ibleè voice, and | 
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SWIFT. SYDENHAM. 
that had the leaſt appearance of ingenuity [GGG]. As a Writer, he had no 
ſtyle is maſterly, correct, and ſtrong, never diffuſive, yet always clear; and if we con- 
ſider it in compariſon of his Predece he has out-done them all, and is one, perhaps 
the chief, of few ſelect 

a 


iſh Writers, who have excelled in * and 
priety of language (zzz). In 1 — i maſterly (aax) Lord Ot 
gladiator ; he wields the ſword of party terity, and while E212 
entertains the ignorant and the vulgar, he draws an equal attention from the learned and ceeds Tillotion 

When he is ſerious, his gravity becomes him; when he laughs, his AA 
readers mult laugh with him. In poetry, he would not aps geo to excel; but became, in bumour, - 
ſome meaſure, ſuperior to it, and aſſumed more the air and manner of a Critic, than a 


3879 
His 


1445) The tries decorum ( bbbb) ? _—_—_ him theſe errors, and draw a veil over certain excreſcences of wit 7 — r 
(inſerted in and humour; you wil 


= then admire him as an honour to the public, and a ſcourge to all lived in the fame 
r the knaves and fools of his time. Upon the whole, his conduct was greatly varie Y Yr 


e deeper *pproached 
inci- — 
dae, The ples. Swift was naturally temperate and chaſte, it was therefore eaſy for him to be — 124. 2 
keen, in Vol. but he was alſo naturally high-ſpirited, and therefore as wealth is the pledge of indepen- grad w = 
V. Part, y dance, it is not ſtrange his frugality ſhould verge to exceſs. However, as he acted upon roms Ay — 
— 


writes again ity, by diſdaining the meanneſs of a lye, produced that dread of hypocriſy which concealed 
— E and — him into appearances of evil; and the ts Hos of natural tender- 
deb en- neſs which made him obdurate and auſtere, transferred the diſtribution of his liberality from 
inſtin& to religion. Such was Jonathan Swift, whoſe life, with all the advantages of 
—— and learning, was a ſcale of infelicity, gradually — G8 pain and anguiſh PETE | 
e on 


to teach the wiſe came ont in 


7 in fix Volumes 4to, with his life prefixed by John de, now As 
olumes, 8vo, 1761. The Doctor had begun a Hi and the two laft 
of England, and had purſued it through two or three reigns from William the Conqueror; but June were 

* the contempt which he conceived of our ancient Monarchs, made him ſoon lay the deſign th. See Lord 


— aſide (ceee). . Viand Hawkeſ- 


[GGG] He improved the work: of others, &c.] Nor was have one metaphor in his works. His images are ſur- ey TO | 
this kindneſs confined to thoſe whoſe parts could never prizingly unexpected, and exhibited in their true, 
come in competition with his on; he flarted many genuine, native form; this ſtrikes the greateſt : and, 
hints to Mr Gay; and he recommended Addiſon, Con- being fetched generally from common life, they ca 
reve, Parnel, Pope, and many others, to thoſe whole tivate the loweſt of the people (148). Hence (143) Fitz- 
vours were moſt likely to render them conſpicuous. — a Beggar among Beggars, and a King among odberne' s letters, 
HHH] Mr Melmouth has lately opened the ſecret.) He Kings. F Vol. II. 
ob that Swift's ſtyle has this peculiarity, not to | 


_ 


SYDENHAM [Dr TxoMas], a learned Phyſician, and of very great practice, in the 
XVIIch century, was the ſon of William Sydenham of Winford Eagle in Dorſetſhire Eſq; 
and born there in the year 1624 [4]. In Midſutnmer-term, 1642, he was entered a 
Commoner of Magdalen-hall in rd : But leaving the univerſity when it became a 
garriſon for the uſe of King Charles I, he went to London. There he fell accidentally 
into the company of Dr Thomas Cox, a noted and eminent Phyſician, who finding him 
to be a perſon of more than ordiriary parts, encouraged and put him into a method to ſtudy 

hyſic at his return to the univerſity. Upon the delivery of that place to the Parliament's 
orces, in 1646, he retired again to n-hall (a), and entering on the Phyſic Line, (0 Wood, Ath. 
was created Batchelor in that faculty April 14, 1648 (5), not having before _— 
degree in Arts. About that time, ſubmitting to the authority of the Viſitors appointed , 5. 
by Parliament, he was, by means of a near relation of his, made Fellow of All-Souls nm 65. 
College, in the room of one ejected at the Penbrochian Viſitation. Having continued He was created 
ſome years there, and ſtudied Phyſic with the utmoſt induſtry and application, he left the ef the Ureter 
univerſity without his Doctor's degree, which he took afterwards at Cambridge; and N Earl of 
ſettling at Weftminſter, practiſed his faculty with the utmoſt ſucceſs and reputation: fo 
that he was eſteemed the chief Phyſician in that city from the year 1660 to 1670. He 
was particularly famous for the cool regimen which he preſcribed in the Small-pox [2] 


[4] And lers there in the year 1624.) That he was the confluent kind of /mall-pox, by the uſe of the moſt 
born ] the year 1624, I infer from hence, becauſe in * generous and . medicines 4 44 
Midſummer term 1642, the time of his admiſſion in the Virginian ſnake- root, contrayerva, zedoary, ſaffron, 
(1) Ack. ov Univerſity, he was aged eighteen years, or thereabouts, volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, powder of viper's fleſh, and 
wa, as Mr Wood informs us (1). * the like. But Dr Sydenham fell upon the cold regi- 
1 wp penny fro fr ts end gies * ans nd ge? of the ain of wand ch 
which he preſeribed in the Small. pr.! When he firſt * pharmic remedies, ſuch as thoſe here enumerated, 
began to praftiſe; the common method in faſhion * and inſtituted a method of practice the reverſe to theirs. 
among the moſt eminent Phyſicians, both of the For he opened not only the curtains round the bed, 
Court and City, was to uſe their utmoſt endeavours but often the windows hkewiſe to let in freſh air into 
© to fubdue the ROY and putrefaction, which, in the room; took the fick out of bed, and plied 
* Zheir judgment, tain and diſſolved the blood in them conſtantly with diluting and attempering, ar 
as | : 6 
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(e) Wood, Ach. — (c). 
ut ſupra. See our 
Author: Works. 


* 


(2) Treatiſe of 

the Small- pox, 

edit. Lond. 1723. 
$vo. ſect. 3. 


p. 47+ 


(4) See his 
works in Engliſh, 
edit. 1701. p. 88, 
$9. where he 
treats of the 
irregular ſmall- 
pox in the years 
1667, 1668, and 
part of 69. 


(4 Epiſtolary 
Diſcoui ſe to Dr 
Cole. 
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ble benefit of Man- 


kind, as it hath preſerved millions of Lives. He was famous alſo for his method of 


ving the bark after the paro 
In the latter 


xyſm, or return of the fit, in 
part of his life, he was Licentiate of the College of Phyſicians ; 


and for his uſe of lau- 


and, at the requeſt chiefly of his friends, he communicated at divers times to the world, 
the uſeful Obſervations he made in the courſe of his practice [C]. Having for a long time 


* with acid and cooling remedies. In the mean time 
he often, through the ſeveral ſtages of the diſtemper, 
« preſcribed fix drachms or an ounce of ſyrup of white 
« poppies to be taken in the evening, or at the begin- 
ning of the night, and to be repeated, and the doſe 
to be increaſed, as great wakefulneſs and inquietude 
* ſhould demand.“ This account we give in Sir Richard 

Blackmore's words (2). But we cannot help obſerving, 
how injuriouſly he treats Dr Sydenham, in the ſame 
place; when he aſcribes this practice of his not to (kill 
and judgment, but to obſtinacy, and downright oppo- 
ſition to the reſt of the faculty. . . Our moſt celebrated 
« Phyſicians (faith Sir Richard) before Dr Sydenham 
declared for the hot regimen; but that Doctor having 
taken a reſolution at his firſt entering upon the prac- 
« tice of Phyfic, as he himſelf aſſured me in converſa- 
tion, to act diredtly contrary in all caſes to the common 
method then in faſhion among the moſt eminent 
« Phyſicians, (and he told me his reaſons for it) in con- 
* formity to the defign, did, in the management of 
this diſeaſe, as well as others, oppoſe the common 
method of the Phyficians of the Court and City.” 
But it appears from the Doctor's own obſervations, that 
he grounded his practice upon more rational principles 
than oppoſition. Of which take the following ſpeci- 
men (3); . . To me, faith he, indeed it ſeems apree- 
able to reaſon, that the longer Nature is in — 
and 2 ſeparation, ſo the ebullition be not 
quite torpid, ſo much the more certainly and uni- 
verſally the ſeparation is performed; and upon its 
« being ſo finiſhed, it is neceſſary that the ſucceſs of 
the following cure muft eſpecially depend, as from 
the contrary method the event of the buſineſs muſt be 
« quite contrary ; for from that hot regimen no good 
comes, as from over-haſty fruit no advantage; ſeeing 
it frequently happens, that the patient falls either 
« downright into a phrenzy, or, which is worſe, great 
« ſweats ariſe, whereby particles not fit for ſeparation, 
* 

4 


nor anſwering the nature of pus (which very pus not- 
withſtanding is the genuine product of this 4 
are ejected. or the ſmall-pox being tao much fo 
out, by giving cordials, and by a hot regimen, run 
all into one, a ſad ſpectacle, and that threatens a fatal 
event: and theſe and the like ſymptoms are uſually 
occaſioned by theſe errors; whereas I never obſerved 
any miſchief from the other method, for Nature, left 
to herſelf, does her work in her own time, and ſe- 
parates, and then expels the matter in the right way 
and manner. . . Elſewhere, he lays it down for a rule, 
Duo ſedatior eft ſanguis, eo melius erumpent puſtule, i. e. 
The calmer the blood is, the better will the puſiles of 
the ſmall-pox come out (4). : 
C] He communicated at divers times to the world the 
w/eful Obſervations he made in the courſe of his practice.] 


They ſeem to have been moſtly drawn, not to ſay ex- 


torted, from him by his friends: ſome of them bein 

written by way of letter to Gentlemen that deũred his 
opinion, or preſſed him to make public what obſerva- 
tions he had made; conceiving a very nigh opinion of 


his abilities, from what he had already publiſhed. 


They came out in the following order; I. Methodus 
curandi Febres, propriis obſervationibus ſuperſtrufta, i. e. 
The method of curing Fevers, founded upon his own 
obſervations. Lond. 1666. 4to. A ſecond edition, 
corrected and enlarged, was printed in 1668. 8vo. 
having an additional ſection concerning the Plague. 


This volume contains, Remarks upon acute and epide- 


mick diſeaſes in general. The epidemick conſtitution 
of the years 1661, 6:, 63, 64. Of the continual Fever 
of the years 1661, 62, 63, 64. Of the Agues of the 
years 1661, 62, 63, 64- The epidemical conſtitution 
of the years 1665, and 1666, at London; and of the 
peſtilential Fever and Plague in thoſe years. II. O&/er- 
pationes Medica circa Mor borum acutorum Hiſtoriam & 
Curationem. Lond 1076. 8vo; i. e. Phyſical Obſerva- 
tions on the Hiſtory and Cure of acute Diſeaſes. In 
theſe the particulars are; Of the epidemick conſtitution 
of the years 1667, (8, and part of the year 1669, at 
London. Of the regular Small-pox, within that period. 
Of the continual Fever, within the ſame period. Of 
the epidemick conſtitution of part of the year 1669, 


been 


and of the years 1670, 1671, 1672, at London. Of 
the Cholera-morbus of the year 1669. Of the Bloody. 
flux of part of the year 1669, and of the years 70, 
71, 72. Of the continual Fever of part of the year 
16Cg, and in 1670, 71, 72. Of the Meaſles in the 
year 1670. Of the i lar Small-pox, in the years 
1670, 71, 72. Of the bilious Colick of the years 1670, 
71, 72. Of the epidemick conſtitution of part of the 
year 1673, and of the years 1674, 75. Of the con- 
tinual Fever of the years 1673, 74. 75. Of the Mea- 
ſles of the year 1574. Of the irregu n in 
the years 1674, 75. Of the epidemick Coughs with 
a Pleurifie, and Peripneumonia coming upon them, 
of the year 1675. Of the intercurrent Fevers; viz. 
Of the Scarlet ns Of a Pleurifie; Of a Baſtard 
Peripneumonia; Of a Rheumatiſm ; Of an Eryſipelatoſe 
Fever; Of the Quinſie. III. Epiffole reſponſoriæ due; 
prima de Morbis epidemicis ab anno 1675 ad ann. 1680; 
ſecunda de luis Venerezx Hiftoria & Curatione. Lond. 1680. 
8vo; i. e. Two Letters written by way of anſwer ; the 
firſt, of epidemical Diſeaſes from the year 1675 to 1680, 
to Dr Robert Brady, Maſter of Caius college, and the 
King's Profeſſor of Phyſick in Cambridge; the ſecond, 


of the Hiſtory and Cure of the Ven diſeaſe, to Dr 


Henry Paman, Fellow of St John's college, and Public 
Orator in the ſame Univerſity ; and Profeſſor of Phyſick 
in Greſham-college, London. IV. Difſertatio Epiftelaris 
ad ſpeFatifſ. & doifſ. virum Guliel. Cole, M. D. de Ob. 
ſervationibus nuperis circa Curationem V ariolarum confluen- 
tium, necnon de Affetione Hyfterica. Lond. 1682. 8vo; 
i. e. An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe to Dr William Cole, con- 
taining his new Obſervations on the confluent Small-pox, 
and alſo Obſervations on Hyſteric Diſeaſes. V. Tra#a- 
tus de Podagra & Hydrope. Lond. 1683. 8vo; i.e. A 
Treatiſe of the Gout and Dropſy. icated to Dr 
Thomas Short, Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in 
London. VI. Schedula moniteria de noi Febris ingreſſu. 
Lond. 1686; i. e. A Monitory Schedule, or Short Ad- 
vice, concerning the new Fever in 1685. Inſcribed to 
Dr Charles Goodall, Fellow of the College of Phyſi- 
cians. VII. Of the putrid Fever coming upon the 
„flux Pox.* VIII. Of bloody Urine from a Stone in 
the Kidneys.”—— The above ſeveral pieces were col- 
leed together, and publiſhed under this title, Proc 
integri in Morbis fert omnibus curandis, a Thoma Syden- 
ham conſcripti; quibus acceſſit graphica Symptomatum deli- 
neatio. Lond. 1 
London, and alfo at Amſterdam, Leiden, Leipfic, Gene- 
va, &c. J. Pechey, M. D. hath tranſlated them into 
Engliſh, in one volume, 8vo, intituled, The whole 
« works of that excellent practical Phyfician, Dr Tho- 
mas Sydenham. Wherein not only the Hiſtory and 
« Cures of acute Diſeaſes are treated of, after a new 
and accurate method; but alſo the ſhorteſt and ſafeit 
« way of curing moſt chronical Diſeaſes.” . . . And an- 
other tranſlation of them by J. Swan, M. D. was pub- 
liſhed in 1749. 8vo. | 
Theſe ** incom e Treatiſes, as Dr Goodall 
rightly obſerves (5), are drawn (as it were by another 
ippocrates) from his moſt exact and nice obſervation 
of Diſeaſes, and their ſymptomes ; to which are added 
moſt judicious natural Hypotheſes, and curative Indica- 
tions, deduced from them. He hath given ſuch an 
exact hiſtory of all acute diſeaſes, from the beginning of 
1661, to 1680, that there is ſcarcely a ſentence to be 
found therein, which is not of moment. Several 
weighty obſervations are likewiſe taken notice of by 
this ſagacious Phyſician, which other Authors have 
omitted, as particularly the ſeveral conſtitutions of the 
Air ſpecifically different, which depend not upon the 
manifeſt qualities thereof, but upon ſome inexplicable 
cauſes, and produce Diſeaſes as ſpecifically different, 
which Conſtitutions, after ſome time, give place one 
to another; and are accompanied with a peculiar and 
ſpecifically different Feyer, both as to its ſymptomes 
and cure; theſe Fevers he calls ſtationary, diſtinguiſh- 
ing them from the ſporadique, or intercurrent Fevers, 
depending upon the manifeſt qualities or alterations of 


the Aur; the Ptyaliſme that attends adult perſons, and 
the Diarrhœa which uſually accompanies Children in 
the Flux-pox ; the day when the Ptyaliſme ordinarily 
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SYDENHAM. SYDNEY. 388: 


deen troubled with the Gout (4d); about the year 1670, he os to be more ſorely af- 


flicted with that excruciating 


diſtemper ; which much hindered 


1s practice, and his great 


uſefulneſs in the world. After having greatly ſuffered by it, he died at his houſe in 
Pall-Mall, Weſtminſter, December 29, 1689, and was buried in the ſouth iſle of St 
James's Church. He was a learned man, of a ſolid judgment, and a florid Writer; of a 


nerous and public ſpirit, great integrity, 
— Blackmore, is boch 


and very charitable (e). The character given 
falſe and injurious [D]. 


gaged, and zealous, in the Par- 


liament's Service; a Colonel; Governor of Weymouth, and of the Iſle of Wight; 


Member of Cromwell's Parliaments, one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, &c. (VJ. 


His eldeſt daughter, Mary, was married to Walter Thornhill of Wareham in Dorſetſhire, 
and by him had the late celebrated Painter, Sir James Thornhill Knight. 


ceaſeth, with the danger enſuing thereupon ; the great 
tendency to ſymptomatical ſweats, in the diltin& Pox ; 
Convultions in Children before thc eruption of the 
Small-pox, which he obſerveth to be the uſual prog- 
noſtick of a mild diſtemper; the mania or frenzy fol- 
lowing Agues, with the different cure it requires; the 
Jaundiſe, obſervable at the going off of the colica 


hyfterica ; the limpid Urine, which he aſſerts to be the 


moſt univerſal and T mays ſign of hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal affections ; which diſeaſes do fre- 
of nephritick and colical di- 
llempers, yet are really different, both in their ori- 
gina and cure ; with many of the like kind, diſperſed 


ughout his Book.” 
It appears from his — That he regulated his 
Practice more by his own Obſervations and Enquiries, 
than by the method either of his predeceſſors or con- 
temporaries. - | : 
There was among Biſhop More's MSS. Theologia 
* Rationalis, by Dr Sydenham the famous Phyſician :” 
which we 54 pv is now, among the reſt of his books, 
in the public Library of the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
[D] The character given of him by Sir Richard Black- 
more, is both falſe and injurious.) It is in his Treatiſe 
upon the Small-pox (6) that he gives this character of 
Dr Sydenham. For, having obſerved, that a man 
* of __ ſenſe, vivacity, and ſpirit, may arrive to 
the higheſt rank of Phyſicians without the aſſiſtance 
of great Erudition, and the knowledge of Books; 
This (adds he) was the caſe of Dr Sydenham, who 
became an able and eminent Phyſician, though he 
never deſigned to take up the profeſſion till the 
© civil wars were compoſed ; and then being a diſband- 
ed officer, he entered upon it for a maintenance, 


© without any learning preparatory for the undertaking. 


* of it. And to ſhew the reader what contempt he 
© had for writings in Phyſic, when one day I aſked 
© him to adviſe me what books I ſhould read to qualify 
me for practice, he replied, Read Don Quixote, it is 
© a good book, I read it flill, So low an opinion 
© had this celebrated man of the learning collected out 
of the authors, his predeceſſors. And a late cele- 
© brated Phyſician (7), whoſe judgment was univerſally 
© relied upon as almoſt infallible in his profeſſion, uſed 
© to ſay, as I am well informed, that when he died, he 
* would leave behind him the whole myſtery of Phyſic in 
* half a ſheet of paper. It is true, both theſe Doctors 
carried the matter much too far by vilifying Learn- 
* ing, of which were no maſters, and perhaps 
for that reaſon.'—In this paſſage there are ſeveral 
miſtakes. For it is falſe, that Dr Sydenham was 4 
diſbanded 8 yr never deſigned to take 4 the 
pro fe of P till the civil wars were compoſed — 
2 % _ a maintenance ; for his father was 
a gentleman a plentiful eſtate (8). And his ſtyle 
and manner of writing plainly ſhew, that he had all 
the larning — r any Science. . As for 
the advice, here mentioned, it was plainly a banter ; 


and ſhews, what low opinion the Doctor had of the 


an apology for himſelf, in the following words 


then young Mr Blackmore's genius and capatity, and 
that he thought him fitter to ſtudy Don Quixote than 
Phyfic. . . . It ſeems Sir Richard was ſeverely cenſured, 
for the mean Reflexions he had here made upon Learn- 
ing. For, in another place (9), he is forced to make 


* Some Gentlemen have been diſingenuous and unjuſt 
to me, by wreſting and forcing my meaning in the 
© Preface to another book, as if I condemned and ex- 
« poſed all Learning, though they knew I declared, 
that I greatly honoured and eſteemed all men of ſu- 


« periour Literature, and Erudition, and that I only 


* undervalued falſe or ſuperficial Learning, that ſigni- 
fies nothing for the Service of Mankind; and that az 
* to Phyſick, I expreſly affirmed, that Learning muſt 
* be joined with native Genius to make a Phyſician of 
the firſt rank; but if thoſe talents are ſeparated, I 
© aſſerted, and do till infiſt, that a man of native Sa- 
: gacity and Diligence, will prove a more able and uſeful 
Practiſer, than a heavy notional Scholar, encumbered 
* with a heap of confuſed Ideas: For I never ſhall be con- 


. * vinced, that a man, either of a dull Thought and a 


cloudy Imagination, let his head be ever ſo much ſtuffed 
with undigeſted notions; nor on the other hand, one 
who is a meer rattle, and pertly inſignificant, or of- 
fenſive by a ſtrong infuſion of the coxcomb in his make, 
* will ever prove a good Phyſician.” 

The character given of Dr Sydenham by the learned 
Dr Sewell (10), in the following lines, is more candid 
as well as more juſt. | 


SYDENHAM, at length, a mighty Genius, came, 
Who founded Medicine on a nobler Frame. 
Who ſtudied Nature through, and Nature's Laws, 
Nor blindly puzzled for the peccant cauſe. 
Father of Phyſick He . . . . Immortal Name! 
Who leaves the Grecian but a ſecond fame: 

Sing forth, ye Muſes, in ſublimer ftrains, 

A new Hippocrates in Britain reigns; - 

With every healing Plant his grave adorn, 
Saviour of many Millions yet unborn : 
Forgive this Tribute to the glorious Dead, 

You knew The Man, whom I have only read; 
More is his Due who freed me from the Rules 
Of tyrant Notions, and pedantick Schools. 
Keep him ye humbler Sons of Art in view, 
Hopeleſs to teach, ambitious to purſue. 


The great Mr Locke wrote a Poem, in praiſe of our 
learned Author's Method of curing Fevers, which is 
prefixed to his works in Latin. 
wonder, that it is not inſerted in the collection of Mr 
Locke's works, three Volumes folio, together with the 
ſame Author's two Poems on the Peace between England 
and the United Provinces in 1654 (11) ; fince, without 
them, his works are not compleat. 


SYDNEY, or SIDNEY [Sir PIII], the darling of his time, was the eldeſt ſon of 


Sir Henry Sydney [ 4}, by Mary his w1 „ eldeſt daughter of John Dudley 


[A] Was the eldeſt fon of Sir Henry Sidney.) The 


Sidney family, anciently ſeated at Cranley in 8 , 
and Kingeſham in Suſſex, derive themſelves lineally 
from Sir William Sidney, Knt, that came out of Anjou 
with King wy IT, who then made him his Chamber- 


lain. rom him deſcended Sir William Sidney, Knut, 
a brave officer by ſea and land in King Henry VIIIch's 
reign, Chamberlain, and Steward to that King. He 


VOL. VI. No. 324. 


Duke of Nor- 


died Feb. 11. 1552-3, leaving Heary his fon and heir, 
tioned abov 


men e. This Henry was from his infancy 
bred at Court, being a companion, and times a 
bed-fellow to Prince Edward, afterwards King Ed- 
ward VI, who, when he came to the crown, e him 


incipal Gentleman of his Pri 
im in 1549; and ſent him em 
he was but two and 
43 KE 


chamber; knighred 
1 when 
twen Q and, in 1550, 

ty years of age; 0590 


e have reaſon to ( 


thumberland. 


928222 
reatiſe of the 
Gout, about the 


nning : 
whe he wrote 
that Treatiſe he 
had been thirty- 
four years trou- 
bled with it. 


For a further 
account of him, 
ſee Whitelock's 
Memorials, edit. 
1732. p. 75» 95s 
110, 134, 597» 
627, 631, 

666, 675, 678, 
630, 685, 693. 


(9) Preface to 
A Treatiſe of 


+ Conſumptions, 


&c, ed. 1725. 
$vo. p. Lil. 


(10) Prefized ta 
Sir Richard 
Blackrhore's 
Treatiſe of Con- 
ſumptions. 
Lond. 172 f. J voi 
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(a) Rapb, 


nicles, Vol. 11, ſup | 


edit. 1537. p. 
1551. Life of Sir 


Philip Sidney, 
by Sir Fulke 
Grevil. Lond, 
2652. p. 5, 6. 
(c) Memoirs of 
the Lives and 
Adions of = 
Sid *9 
by 1 Gallas; 
prefixed to their 
Letters and Me- 
morials of State, 
Vol. 1. edit. 
Lond. 1746. fol. 


2 Halinthed's 


(2) Life, c. as 
above, p, 6, 7. 
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had his Chriſtian name given 
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then 


ales; and ſo forward in his learn 


in French, to which the father returned a moſt excellent anſwer, which is inſerted in the lap, 
note (c) [C]. Soon after he was ſent, for his better education, to Chrift's-Church-college 2 l 


in Oxford; where continuing till he was about ſeventeen years of 


under the tuition of 


Dr Thomas Thornton, Canon of that houſe (4), he made an incredible proficiency in all 


conſtituted him his chief Cup-bearer for life. In the 2d 
and zd of Philip and Mary, he was made Vice-Trea- 
ſurer, and general manager of the royal revenue, within 
the kingdom of Ireland. And, two years after, Juſtice 
of Ireland, in the Lord Deputy's — as he was 
thrice afterwards. In the 2d of Queen Elizabeth, anno 
1560, he was appointed Lord Preſident of Wales; and, 
in 1563, ſent embaſſador to France, and to Scotland. 
The year following, he was created a Knight of the 
Garter. And, April 7, 1567, conſtituted Deputy of 
Ireland ; as he was again in 1575, and 1576. Durin 

his firſt deputation, he ſuppreſſed the rebellion of Shan 
O-Neile, and fet the head of that rebel on the top of 
Dublin-caſtle. In the ſecond, he ſuppreſſed the moſt 
dangerous inſurrection, begun, and long continued by 
ſome of the Butlers. And in the third, the commotion 
made by the Earl of Clanrickard and his two ſons. 
Upon his firſt arrival as ＋. there, he cauſed the 
old ſtatutes for the aboliſhing of coin and livery to be 
revived, and put in due execution; and deviſed that the 
remoter Provinces ſhould be governed by Preſidents. 
He diſtributed the country into ſhires, for the currency 
of her Majeſty's writs. And increaſed the revenues of 
the Crown 100001. a year. He built the bridge of 
Athlone over the great river Shanon; began the walling 
and fortifying of the town of Carrick-fergus in Ulſter; 
rebuilt the town of Athenry in Conaught; ſtrengthened 
Athlone with gates, and other fortifications ; laid the 
foundation of the bridge at Caterlogh ; made a ſtrong 
gaol at Molingar, &c. He likewiſe built convenient 
rooms in the caſtle of Dublin, for the preſervation of 
the Records of that kingdom, that lay neglected; and 
cauſed the Statutes of Ireland to be printed, which be- 
fore had never been publiſhed. Alſo, while he was 


"gs therein. 
of great abilities, modeſt, pious, and patient; and, in 


[B] While he was very young.] His intimate acquaint- 
ance and companion, Sir Fulke Grevil, informs us (2), 
that he was, even from his tendereſt years, a child of 
very uncommon parts. 

Of whoſe Youth, faith he, I will report no other 
wonder, but this; That though I lived with him, 
© and knew him from a child, yet I never knew him 
* other than a man: with ſuch ſtaiedneſs of mind, love- 
ly, and familiar gravity, as carried grace, and reve- 
* rence above greater years. His talk ever of know- 
« ledge, and his very play tending to enrich his mind; 
* ſo as even his teachers found ſomething in him to 
* obſerve, and learn, above that which they had uſually 
read, or taught. Which eminence by nature, and 
* induſtry, made his worthy father ſtile Sir Philip in 
* my hearing (though 1 mou Lumen familie ; fo 
the light of his family. f 

[C] To which the father returned a x excellent anſwer.) 
It was as follows: I have received two letters from 
« yon, one written in Latine, the other in French; 
* which I take in good parte, and will yo to exerciſe 
* that iſe of ing often: For that will ſtand 
« yow in moſte ſteade, in 2 profeſſion of lyf that yow 
are born to live in. And, ſince this ys my firſt Letter 
« that ever I did write to yo, I will not, that yt be all 
* emptic of ſome Advyſes, which my naturall Care of 
* yow provokethe me to wiſhe yo to followe, as Do- 
* cuments to yow in this your tendre age. Let your 
„eren 8 2 
* Almig » by harty Prayer, and felyngly | 
* the woords yow te er, with IE 
«+ ditation, and thinkinge of him to whom yo praye, 
* and of the matter for which yow praye. And uſe 
this as an ordinarye, at, . 
« Wherzeby the Time ytſelf will put you in remem- 
* braunce to doe that, whith you are accuſtomed to doe. 


Time (I knowe) he will 


* In that tyme apply your ſtudy to ſuch houres ad prog 
«* diſcrete Maſter doth aſſigne yow, earneſtlye; and the 
8 lymitt as be both 
* ſufficient for your Learninge, and ſaf for your Health. 
* And mark the Sens, and the Matter of that you reade, 
as well as the Woordes. So ſhall\yow bothe enrieche 
c you Tonge with Woordes, and your Wytte with 
Matter; and judgment will growe as Yeares ovee 
ia yow. Be humble and obedient to your Maſter, 
for unles yo. frame yourſelfe to obey others; y 
© ard feale in your ſelfe, what Obedience ys; yow ſhal 
never be able to teach others how to obey yow. Be 
curteeſe of geſture, and affable to all men, with di- 
verſitee of reverence, accordinge to the dignitie of 
the perſon. Ther ys nothinge, * wynneth ſo muche 


2 4. 
Wood, 


col. 26, 


(4)W 
edit, — 
116. 


J. col, 


with ſo lytell coſt. Vſe moderate Dyet, ſo as, after 


« 

* 

« your meate, yow ny your wytte freſher, and 
© not duller, and your y more week , and not mbre 
* heavye. Seldom drinke wine, and yet ſometime doe, 
* leaſt, being enforced to drink upon the ſodayne, yow 
* ſhould find yourſelf inflamed, Vie Exerciſe of Bodye, 
but ſuch as ys without peryll of your yointes or bones. 
It will enoreaſe your force, and enlardge your breathe. 
Delight to be cleanly, as well in all partes of your 
* bodye, as in your garments. It ſhall make you grate- 
full in = company, and otherwiſe lothſome. Give 
« yourſelf to be merye, for yow degenerate from your 
father, yf yow find 21 moſt able in wytte 
* and bodye, to doe any thinge, when yow be moſt 
* merye: But let your m 

«* ſcurilitee, and bitinge woords to any man, for an 
wound given by a woorde is oftentimes harder to be 
«* cured, then that which is given with the ſwerd. Be 
© you 2 a 1 and bearer wn other — 
« Talke, then a ner or procurer of ſpeeche, other- 
« wiſe yow ſhall — to delight to hear yourſelf 
ſpeake. Yf you heare a wiſe ſentence, or an a 

* phraſe, commytte yt to your memorye, with ref; 

of the circumſtaunce, when yow ſhall ſpeak yt. Let 
© never Othe be hard to come out of your mouthe, nor 
* word of rybaudrye; deteſt yt in others, ſo ſhall cuſ- 
tome make to yourſelf a lawe againſt hit in yourſelf. 
ge modeſt in ych aſſemble, and rather be rebuked of 
light Felowes for meden-like ſhamefaſtnes, then of 
your ſad Frends for pearte boldnes. Thinke upon 
© every woorde that you will ſpeak, before yow utter 
hit, and remembre how Nature hath rampered up (as 
« yt were) the Tonge, with teeth, lippes, yea and here 
without the lippes, and all betokeninge raynes, or 
* bridles, for the looſe uſe of that membre. Above 
© all thinges tell no Untruthe, no not in trifels. The 
© cuſtom of hit is naughte, and let it not ſatisſie yow, 
that, for a time, the hearers take yt for a truthe; for 
* after yt will be knowen as yt is, to your ſhame; for 
© ther cannot be a greater reproche to a Gentellman, 
then to be accounted a lyare. Study and endevour 
« yourſelf to be vertuouſly occupied : So ſhall you make 
* ſuch an habite of well doinge in yow, that yo ſhall 
© not knowe how to doe evell, A wold. 
Remember, my Sonne, the noble you are 
deſcended of by your Mothers fide ; and think that, 
only by vertuous lyf and good action, yow may be 
an ornament to that illuſtre famylie; and otherwiſe, 
* throughe vice and ſlouthe, you ſhall be counted /abes 
« generis, one of the greateſt curſes that can happen to 
* man. Well (my litell Philippe) this is h for 


me, and too much I fear 2 But, yf I ſhall (z) Letten 1 
finde that this light meale of digeſtione nouriſhe any Memorials of 
« thinge the weak ftomake of your yonge capacitie, r 
« I will, as I find the fame grow ſrenger, fead yt with Pur, e 
6 toefer foode. 22 
* ſo long as you lyye in the fear of God, 2 bp Uh 
ife, by R. Path 
> „. Sydney (3) f. 


e be ever void of all 


(4) Letters and 
Memorials, ubi 


lupra, p. 7. 


0 Se Strype” 
Aunals, as above 


þ 145+ 


6) Athen. ut 


(4) Letters and 
Memorials, ubi 


lupra, p. 7+ 


(5) See Strype”s 
Aunals, zs above, 
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kind of learning (e). Upon his leaving the univerſity, in 1572, he was ſent to travel [D]; 


h aged but eighteen, 


his knowledge and extraordina 
ber [E]. 


| gained reverence and eſteem among ſome of the moſt 
learned men abroad (f). Charles IX, King of France, under 
merit, made him one of the Gentlemen of his Cham- 
But it was juſtly thought, that this was only one of the treacherous favours 
heaped by that baſe Prince on the Proteſtants, in order to 


ce of bei 


Admiral Coligni and his 


adherents to Paris, at the King of Navarre's wedding ; when the Proteſtants, fancying 


themſelves ſecure by that marria 


1572 (g). In that extremity of : 
hank of Sir Francis Walſingham 5. 


were barbarouſly maſſacred on the 24th of Auguſt, 
Mr Sidney ſecured himfelf by taking ref 
Embaſſador there from the Queen of 
'* Thence he went through Lorrain, and by Straſburg and Heidelberg, in September or 
October following, to Francford : where he lodged 


in the 
ngland. 


Wechel, and by that means became acquainted with the learned Hubert Languet, a lodger 


by his letters [F]. Continuing his travels in Germany, he arrived at Vienna in May 
1573, where he met Languer, and ſtayed with him till September, when he went into 
Hungary, and parts adjacent. He paſſed next into Italy, where he remained all the winter 
following, and moſt of the ſummer 1574, and then returned with Languet into Germany. 
The next ſpring, he came back by Francford, Heidelberg, and Antwerp, into England, 


where he arrived about May 1575 (i). 


In the year 1576, when not above one and twenty 


years old, he was ſent by Queen Elizabeth to condole the death of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian II, and to congratulate his ſucceſſor, Rodolph II, upon his new dignity. But under 
the ſhadow of this compliment, he waited, at the ſame time, upon ſuch of the German 
Princes, as were intereſted in the defence and preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, or 
their own native Liberties ; and prevailed upon them to enter into a religious League with 
England. He alſo took an opportunity, to condole with the Elector Palatine's ſons on 
the death of their father, Frederic III; and to demand of Count Caſimir, the money 
Queen Elizabeth had diſburſed for the wars in France (æ) [G]. The next year, in his re- 


turn, he waited upon that 


gallant Prince, Don John of Auſtria, Governor of the Low- 


Countries for the King of Spain, and William Prince of Orange : by the former of which, 
though received at firſt as a youth, a ſtranger, and an enemy; yet after ſome converſation, 
he was ſo ſtruck with him, that the beholders wondered to fee, what tribute that brave 


and high-minded Prince paid to his worth, giving more honour and re 
young Gentleman, than to the Embaſſadors. of mighty Princes (7). 
marriage was in agitation between Queen Elizabeth and Francis 


ſpect to this hopeful 
In 1579, when a 
Duke of on, or 


Anjou [HI, Mr Sidney, though neither Magiſtrate nor Counſellor, took the liberty humbly, 


[DI In 1572, he was ſent to travel] Sir Fulke 
Grevil _ (4), that he was ſent to travel © at fourteen 
« years old,“ which ſurely muſt be a great miſtake (5). 
His words are theſe: * Are not the Arts and Lan- 
guages, which enabled him to Travel at fourteen years 
* old, and in his Travail to win reverence amongſt the 
chief Learned men abroad, witneſſes beyond ex- 
* ception, that there was great inequality of worth and 
« goodnefſe in him? Inſtance that reverend Languet, 
mentioned for honour's ſake in Sir Philip's Arcadia, 
learned »/que ad miraculum, &c.“ But this is not the 
only miſtake in that ill-written Life: For what follows 
ſoon after, is equally full of faults . . . S0 as this 
« reverend Langvet, orderly ſequeſtered from his ſeve- 
* rall functions under a mighty King, and Saxonie the 
« greateſt Prince of Germany, became a nurſe of know- 
* ledge to this hopefull young Gentleman, and without 
any other hire, or motive than this ſympathy of af- 
* feftions, accompanied him in the whole courſe of his three 
© years travail.” But it is certain, that Languet did 
not quit his other employ mehts to accompany Mr Sidney 
in his three years travel. * The like miſtakes, as 
* A, Wood obſerves (6), are in that Life, concerning 
* Languet's coming into England in February 1573, 
* onely to ſee that excellent plant of his own poliſhing, 
© at which time, it is ſaid, he was fixty-ſix years of 
* age, whereas he was but ſixty-one; that alſo he and 
* Sidney parted at the Sea, which could not be, for 
* Duke John Cafimire, with whom he came, went away 
a * ſuddenly, that Languet could not take leave of 
* him.” 

[EJ Charles IX. . . . . made him one of the Gentlemen 
of his Chamber.) And thereupon, his Majeſty certified, 
to the Great Cliamberlain of France, the Maſters in 
ordinary of his houſehold, and the Maſter and Comp- 
troller of his Chamber for moneys, &c. That conſider- 
ing how great the houſe of Sidenay was in England, and 
the rank it had always held near the perſons of the 
Kings and 
and favourably to treat the young Sir Philip Sidenay, 
for the good and commendable knowledge in him; He 
had retained and received him in the ſtate of Gentleman 


3 


_— their Sovereigns, and A well 
b 


in ordinary of his Chamber, to ſerve him hereafter, and 
to receive the Honours, Authorities, Wages, Rights, 
Hoſtellages, Profits, and cuſtomary Emoluments there- 
unto appertaining, during pleaſure. With command 
to his faithful Counſellor, and firſt Gentleman of his 
Chamber, to take of the ſaid S. Baron of Sidenay, the 
uſual oath in ſuch caſe required, Oc. Accordingly he 
was ſworn into that office Auguſt g, 1572 (7). But he 
enjoyed it a very little time indeed. 

[F] A appears by his Letters.) Theſe Letters of 
Hubert Languet to Sir Philip Sydney, were publiſh- 
ed at Francfort, in 1633. 12mo. and reprinted in 
1646, with the beautiful types of Elzevir, 12mo. 
and the ſame year at Groningen. The title of 
them is, * Huberti Langueti Epiſtolæ Politicæ et 
« Hiftoriczz ad Philippum Sydnzum equitem An 
illuſtriſſimi Proregis Hyberniæ filium, Vliſſingenſem 
Gubernatorem.“ In theſe Letters, are uncommon 
ſtrains of the utmoſt Affection, Tenderneſs, and Eſteem 
for Sir Philip; and they are written in a moſt pure and 
elegant Latin ſtyle. | | 

G] The money Queen Elizabeth had diſburſed for the 
wars in France.] In the Caſtrations to Holinſhed's 
Chronicle (8), it is obſerved, That Mr Sidney performed 
all theſe Commiſſions * in ſuch exquiſit order, and ad- 
© viſed wiſe courſe, omitting nothing he ſhould doo, 
nor ſupplieng anie thing he ſhould not doo in cere- 
© monie or otherwiſe, as he exceedinglie therein ſatisfied 
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ce) Fragments 
— by | 


taken with Naunton, edie, 
1653. ame. 
. 


(g) Memoirs of 

e Sidneys &c. 
as above, p. 98. 
and Audenda & 


in the houſe of the famous Printer . 


that Volume, 
after the Can- 


in the ſame houſe ; who conceived the utmoſt tenderneſs and affection for him, as appears . 


(1) Wood, Ath, 
ut ſupra, 


(4) Camdeni An- 
nales Elizabe- 
the, ad ann, 
1576, and Life 
&c, as above, 
p. 48, 49, &c, 


(1) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, And Life 
Sc. as above, 
p. 37. 


(7) Memoirs of 
the Sidneys, &c, 
as above, p. 98. 
from the original 
at Penſhurſt. 


(3) p. 155 


hir Majeftie, both by his letters and report, and wan 


© to himſelfe great credit and ſingular commendation.” 
[HJ In 1579, when a marriage was e be- 
tween Queen araber, and Francis Duke of Alengon.) Mr 
Strype hath placed this under the year 1572, which is 
void of all probability : for, it is not credible that Mr 
Sidney * r ſs wo — when he was but 
a youth of about eighteen. trype mentions it again 
ea the year 1 but very im - and refers 
to the Letter in the Appendix, No. XIX. which is not 
to be found there (g). It is at length in the Cabala (10). 
Perhaps 
Anjou, which belonged to the ſame perſon. 


and 


EE 
Reformation, 


Val. II. p. 447 


be was miſled by the titles of Alengon and 4. 367. 


(ro) p. 363. 
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and privately by letter [I], to offer her Majeſty. very ſtrong and ſubſtantial reaſons againſt 
that array try e was naturally of a warm and high ſpirit, ſo jealous of his — 


* 14 
F , © . 
— 
- g 4 Ma 
- * 


* f (m) Life &c. as 


— bels, and reputation, that he could not brook the leaſt intrenchment on either, from his equals 
p. 369. ms or inferiors [X], nor even from perſons of the higheſt rank. Of which an inſtance is given, 
Hetrers and Me- in a Violent diſpute between him and Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford [LI, who was born 
of the Sidney fa- great, greater by alliance, as having married Anne, eldeſt daughter of the Lord Treaſurer 
— Cecil, and ſuperlative in the Queen's favour (n). That quarrel occaſioned his retiring Gn) Mar 
from the Court in 1580: during which receſs, he wrote his eloquent and entertaining the Situ us 
asa ve, b. 
I] Mr Sidney, though neither Magiſtrate nor Counſellor, could not brook the leaft intrenchment on either from his Cusn ieh 
£4 1 liberty humbly and privately by letter.} The minutes equals or inferiors.] Arthur Collins Eſq; hath publiſhed evil, p. % e 
of that letter are printed in Mr Strype's Annals of the an eminent inſtance of it, in a letter of his to Edward 
(11) Vol. 1. Reformation (11). But it is printed at length in the Mollineux gar Secretary to his father as Lord Deputy 
p. 147, 148, Cabala (12), as I have juſt now ſaid. In it, he uſes of Ireland, which is as follows. 
149, 150. many good Arguments for diſſuading her from this 
J. 8 gu 8 
(r2) p. 363. and Marriage; particularly, the Diſadvantage and Danger Mr Mollineux, 
in Letters and that would thence redound to her Proteſtant Subjects; Few woordes are beſte. My Lettres to my Father 
— po" of and the great Encouragement it would give to the Papiſts, have come to the eyes of ſome. Neither can I con- 
— Fer? and other diſaffected perſons. —Then he conſiders the demne any but yow for it. If it be ſo, yow have 
Vol. 1. p. 237 Motives her Majeſty had alledged for this ſudden change; plaide the very knave with me; and fo I will make 
&c, namely, Fear of ſtanding alone in reſpe& of foreign yow know, if I have good proofe of it. But that for 


powers; and Apprehenſion of Contempt from her own 
Subjects, from whom ſhe ought to have reſpect. — 
But, with regard to the firſt, © Truly, faith he, ſtanding 
alone, with good foreſight of Government, both in 
« peace and warlike defence, is the honourableſt thin 

* that can be to a well-eſtabliſhed Monarchy ; thoſe 
buildings being ever moſt ſtrongly durable which lean 
© to none other, but remain firm on their own founda- 
tion.“ Then he ſhews, how improbable it is, that the 
Duke of Anjou and She ſhould be united in One Interef, 
the chief ſtrength and ſupport of Government. —* Mon- 
«* fieur's deſires, and yours, how they ſhould meet in 
* publick matters, I think no oracle can tell: For as 
the Geometricians ſay, that parallels, becauſe they 
© maintain divers lines, can never join; 3 truly, 2 
© having in the beginning con inciples, to brin 

bY —— — 4 — He of the 
* Romiſh Religion; and if he be a man, muſt needs have 
that manlike property, to deſire that all men be of his 
mind: You the Erecter and Defender of the contrary; 
and the only fun that dazzleth their eyes. He French, 
© and defiring to make France : Your Majeſty 
« Engliſh, and deſiring nothing leſs then that France 
© ſhould grow great. He, both by his own fancy, and 
* his youthful Governours, embracing all ambitious 
© hopes, having Alexander's image in his head, but, 


_ © perhaps, evil painted: Your Majeſty, with excellent 


© vertue, taught what you ſhould hope; and by no leſs 
* wiſdom, what you may hope; with a Council re- 
© nowned over all Chriſtendom, for their well tempered 
minds, having ſet the utmoſt of their ambition in 
© your Favour; and the ſtudy of their ſouls in your 
« Safety.” As to the Apprehenſion of Contempt; 
— What is there, faith he, either within you or with - 
out you, that can poſſibly fall into the danger of con- 
* tempt, to whom fortunes are tyed by ſo long deſcent 
© of your royal Anceſtors. But our minds rejoyce with 
the experience of your inward Vertues, and our eyes 
© are delighted with the fight of you.” After many 
other arguments, to convince her Majeſty, that ſhe is 
in no manner of danger of Contempt ; he concludes 
his letter thus: As for this man, as long as he is 
but Monfieur in might, and a Papilt in profeſſion, he 
© neither can, nor will greatly ſhield you: And if he 
grow to be King, his defence will be like Ajax's ſhield, 
© which rather weighed them down, then defended thoſe 
© that bare it. Againſt Contempt, if there be any, 
* which I will never believe, let your excellent vertues 
of Piety, Juſtice, and Liberality, daily, if it be poſſi- 
ble, more and more ſhine ; let ſuch particular actions 
© be found out (which be eaſie as I think to be done) 
* by which you may gratifie all the hearts of your 
© people. Let thoſe in whom you find truſt, and to 
* whom you have committed truſt in your weighty 
* affairs, be held up in the eyes of your ſubjects. 
© Laſtly, doing as you do, you ſhall be as you be, the 
6 le of Princes, the Ornament of this Age, the 
Comfort of the afflicted, the Delight of your people, 
and the moſt excellent Fruit of your progenitors, and 
the perfect Mirrour of your polterity..——A. Wood 
ſays, this letter was written at the defire of Robert 
Earl of Leiceſter, as he ſuppoſes; and that it was the 
occaſion of the quarrel between Mr Sidney and the Earl 
of Oxford (13). But there doth not ſeem to be ſufficient 
ground for either of thoſe aſſertions. 


[XK] So jealous of his honour and reputation, that be 


* fo muche as is paſt. For that is to come, I aſſure 
* yow, before God, that if ever I know yow do fo 
much as reede any Lettre I wryte to my Father, 
without his commaundment, or my conſente, I will 
* thruſte my dagger into yow. And truſte to it, for I 
« ſpeake it in earneſt. In the meane time farwell. 


From Courte, this laſt 
of May, 1578 (14). 


See below, note AA], Mr Walpole's obſervation upon 
this Letter. 

[LI Munich an inflance is given, in a violent diſpute 
between him and Edward Vere Earl of Oxford.) Fulke 
Grevil, Lord Brook, hath ſet down a long and cir- 


cumſtantial account of that Diſpute (15), of which the 
ſubſtance is this, 


at Tennis, the Earl of Oxford came abruptly into the? 


court, and wanted the other to give place to him, and 
depart ; © forgetting to entreat that, which he could 
* not legally command.” Mr Sidney not complying, 
the Earl began to expoſtulate more roughly, and at 
laſt commanded Mr Sidney and his companion to quit 
the court. Thereupon Mr Sidney calmly anſwers, 
* 'That if his Lordſhip had been pleaſed to expreſs his 
deſire in milder terms, perhaps he might have led 


© out thoſe, that he ſhould now find would not be driven 


out.“ This anſwer blowing up the Earl into a flame, 
made him ſcornfully call Mz idney a Puppy. And 
the latter, pretending not to underſtand, cauſed his 
Lordſhip to repeat the epithet of Puppy a ſecond time. 
Upon which Mr Sidney gave my Lord the lie, ſaying, 
All the world knows, puppies are gotten by dogs, 
* and children by men.” A crowd gathering about, 
Mr Sidney, with ſome ſharp words, led the way 
abruptly out of the Tennis-court; and the great Lord 
continued his play, not much to his reputation. Mr 
Sidney expected ſatisfaction, and ſends a Gentleman 
of worth upon that errand to the Earl ; who there- 
upon reſolves to give his young antagoniſt a challenge. 
In the mean time the Privy-Council interpoſed, and 
endeavoured to reconcile them ; but in vain, The 
Queen therefore undertakes to do it, and lays before 
Mr Sidney the difference in degree between Earls 
and Gentlemen; the reſpect inferiors owed to their 
© ſuperiors; and the neceſlity in Princes to maintain 
* their own creatures, as degrees deſcending between 
* the people's licentiouſneſs, and the anointed ſove- 
« reignty of crowns ; how the Gentleman's neglect of 
the Nobility taught the peaſant to inſult upon both.” 
To which Mr Sidney — 

That place was never intended for privilege to wrong: 
0 — herſelf, who, how ſovereign ſoever ſhe were 
* by throne, birth, education, and nature; yet was 
* ſhe content to caſt her own affections into the ſame 
* moulds her ſubjects did, and govern all her rights 
by their laws. Again, he beſought her Majeſty to 
* conſider, that although the Earl of Oxford were a 
great Lord by birth, alliance, and grace; yet he 
* was no Lord over him : and therefore the difference 
of degrees between freemen could not „ 
* any other homage than precedency.* Theſe tru 
did not diſpleaſe the Queen, though he obeyed not her 
commands, but choſe rather to withdraw from the 
court.” Edward Earl of Oxford 


was A of 
violent paſſions, and made a very bad H dito his 
wite, Anne, daughter of William Lord B Na 16) 


Cc, 
2 


One day as Mr Philip Sidney was abe 


ed, with all due reverence: 


(14) Letters w 
Memorial 
State, as 2 


Val, I, Po25b, 


(17) Memoirs « 


the Sidneys &c, 


(15) Life kt. y 
97 * ge 


0) Wood, Ath 
Val, I. col. 22% 


(26) See Mr 


1% Wood, Ath. 
Val, I. col. 228. 


(20) See Life by 
J. Grenil, p. 19. 
2d Ed. Leigh's 
Foelix Conſor- 
tun, p.324. 


. ham) wrote the ſecond and 
printed at London in 1613. 4to. And in the eighth 


yo 
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Romance, called Arcadia [M]. His noble and generous diſpoſition to relieve all who 


were in di 


aſſi 
note (Pp) [N]. The treaty of marriage 


the royal Juſtings, 


being very fond of thoſe paſtimes [O]. 


- His Letter is ſo remarkable, that we thought proper to inſert it in 
between 

being renewed in 1581, Mr Sydney was one of 
barriers, and turney, for the entertainment of the Duke an 


appears from ſeveral inſtances, as well as from his Letters; and he was ſo 
univerſally applauded for it, that his fame ſpread even beyond the bounds of Eu 
in 1580, when, upon the death of the King of Portugal, the Spaniards had 
kingdom; Don Antonio, the chief competitor thereto (o), N 


. For, 
ized that 
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to Mr Sydney for his (-) There were 


oſe noble gallants, that e in 
hi 


Earl 


of Leiceſter, and the chief of the Engliſh court (r). In 1583, John, Prince Palatine of 
the Rhine, being made a Knight of the Garter, gave his procuration to Mr Philip Sydney, 


to receive his ſtall, and take 
by the 


poſſeſſion of it in his name; and thereupon he was &knizhted 
Sovereign, at Windfor-caſtle, January the 13th, the morning betore he proceeded to 


take poſſeſſion of the ſtall (s). In 1584, he wrote an Anſwer to the Libel againſt his uncle, 
commonly known by the title of Leiceſter's Commonwealth: which Anſwer was firſt 


publiſhed by Arthur Collins Eſq; (t). The year f 


and conſent of 
he was to be joined by the brave Sir Francis D 


America, without the knowledge 


„ he projected an expedition to 
or his own relations; wherein 
But when he was got to Plim- 


mouth, and ready to embark, the Queen, who was un illing to riſk a perſon of his worth 


IMI Called Arcadia.) He dedicated it to his dear 
ſiſter , Counteſs of Pembroke; and there is a 
room at Wilton, the Jower pannels whereof are finely 
painted, with repreſentations of the ſtories mentioned 
therein (17). One G. M. 22 Gervaſe Mark- 

part of the Arcadia, 


edition, at London, 1633, Sir W. A. Knight, made 
a ſupplement of a defect in the third part of the Hi- 
ſtory ; and R. B. of Lincoln's-Inn, Eſq; (18), added 
then to it a fixth book. In 1652 the Arcadia was 
ubliſhed again in fix Books, with ſeveral of his other 
Works added to them (19). It hath borne fourteen edi- 
tions ; and been modernized by Mrs Stanley, in 1725. 
fol. It hath alſo been tranſlated into French, Dutch, 
and other languages. It ſeems he defired upon his 
death-bed (but not in his will, as Sir Fulke Grevil 
ſays,) that it ſhould be deſtroyed or ſuppreſſed (20). 
[N] That we thought proper to inſert it in the note.] 
Arth. Collins hath given the following tranſlation of it. 


© Illuſtrious Nephew, Philip Sidney, 

I write this not only to incloſe and forward to you 
Captain Allen's Letters, but alſo to deſire you to 
* write to me often, and preſerve me in your friendſhip. 
0 — affairs (praiſed be God) go on extremely well. 
* The Fleet is ready to fail, fully manned and well 
* equipt, and I do expect to receive a conſiderable 
0 _=_ of ſtores or ammunition by the ſhips from 
6 ders, in order to equip a ſeeond expedition, on 
* board which I intend to go, with about fix or ſeven 
* thouſand men; which number is getting ready by 
three or four friends, who are willing to riſque the 
* ſame fate with me; theſe are Monſieur de Babues, 
* Monfieur de St Luc, Monſieur de Sordiac, and Mon- 
© fieur de Belleville (that is, if they can get leave for 
* that purpoſe) there will come alſo Count Roxaſocar, 
* who is now in Flanders. Beſides the abovenamed, 
* there are other Gentlemen that will go in the beſt 
* manner they can : This is to be underſtood; if they 
continue in the ſame mind, and do not retract: But 
* I am of opinion they will not, or at leaſt the four 
* abovenamed ; and though many more ſhould go, if 
* I did not ſee you in the company, I ſhall fay, Nu- 
* merum non illa ſuum. have — 
© news r — b ADDY 5 Natives, 
* as well as to Spaniards ; the er wiſhing my pre- 
* ſence, and the latter deſiring to return Les their 
* own country. The King of France aſſiſts me 
* ſufficiently, his Mother full better, the States of 
* Flanders very well; and only Dominga keeps fi- 
* lent, but ſhe is not to be blamed, conſidering her 
* huſband's affairs. I remain in health, God grant 
* you the ſame, according to my wiſhes. 


* Tunis, 3d of * Your greateſt Friend, 
* May, 1581. 
The King (21).” 
O] Bei d of tho men.] So I 
Rn by Mr Edmand 22 ——— 
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to his father.—* For at all ſuch diſports he commonlie 
* made one; and he would bring in ſuch a livelie gal- 
* lant ſhew, ſo agreeable to everie point, which is re- 
* quired for the expreſſing of a perfect deviſe (fo rich 
© he was in thoſe inventions) as, if he ſurpaſſed not all, 
* he would equal, or at leaſt ſecond the beſt. Wherein, 
* as he rightlie deſerved, he ever gained ſingular com- 
 mendation (22). 

[] Wherein he was to be joined by the brave Sir Francis 
Drake.) This expedition was of Sir Philip's * own 
projecting, wherein he faſhioned the whole body, with 
6 pagan to become Head of it himſelf. As the ſcope 
of this journey was mixt both of ſea and land ſervice; 
© ſo had it accordingly, diſtinct Officers and Command- 
mers, choſen by Sir Philip out of the ableſt Governors 
aof thoſe martial times, The project was contrived 
between themſelves in this manner; that both ſhould 
* equally be Governors when they had left the ſhore of 
England; but while things were preparing at home, 
Sir Francis was to bear the name, and by the credit 
of Sir Philip have all particulars abundantly ſupplied.” 
: « - Accordingly the preparations went on with great 
vigour and chearfulneſs ; through Sir Philip's intereſt, 
nothing being refuſed Sir Francis that he could aſk. 
When all was ready, Sir Francis repairs to the fleet at 
Plimmouth ; having promiſed Sir Philip, that when he 
ſtaid for nothing but a wind, he would ſend poſt for him. 
A letter comes, according to agreement: And, in the 
mean time, oup Court having advice that Don Antonio, 
candidate to the Crown of Portugal, was coming for 
England, and intended to land at Plimmouth ; Sir 
Philip. turning occaſion into wiſdom, puts himſelf 
into the employment of conducting up that King; 
and under that veil leaves the Court without ſuſpi- 
* cion; overſhoots his father-in-law, then Secretary of 
State (23), in his own bow; and comes to Plimmouth, 
where he is received with a great deal of outward 
« pomp and compliment.“ In the mean time Don An- 
tonio not coming, and Sir Philip's defign being found 
out; he is commanded back again to Court, as is above 
related. —His Project, it ſeems, was to plant a Colony 
upon the main of America, and to himſelf of 

ombre de Dios, or ſome other good Port near; as a fit 
rendez-vous between the two ſeas, for the ſupply or 


good retreat of an army upon all occafions. For this 


it was, that he had fitted out a Fleet, to which the 
United Provinces had promiſed to join one of theirs. 
And he had drawn in 7hirty Gentlemen, of great blood 
and ſtate here in England, every one of them to ſell a 
hundred pounds a year in land; to ſecond and coun- 
tenance this firft Fleet with a ſecond. The reaſon 
of his keeping it ſo ſecret, (beſides the utmoſt point of 
Prudence wi _ to the enemy) was, Becauſe he 
thought it impoſſible to obtain the Queen's, and his 
great Relations Conſent, for his engaging in an employ- 
ment ſo remote, and of ſo hazardous a nature. 
Unexperience would alſo be a very ſtrong objection. 
And while the affair was unknown, he knew it would 
paſs without interruption; or, when it was done, pre- 
ſumed the Succeſs would put Envy and all ner agents 
to filence (24). E 
in 


43 F 


the — other Com- 

ueen Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou kbar 11, King 
ied, in Boa of Por- 

s train (q): togal, Duke of 

| And upon the Duke's departure from England, in e. 

the February following, he attended him to Antwerp, with his uncle, Robert Dudley, 


(g) Stow's An- 
nales, edit. 1631. 
fol. p. 689. 


() Aſhmole's 
Order of the 
Garter, p. 436, 
438. 


(22) Caſtratiomt 
to Holinſked's 
Chronicle, 

p. 1555. 


(23) Sir Fraade 
wW 


(24) Life &c. 
as above, p. 2, 
32—90. 131, 
1. 
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() Life Ke. as 
above, P+ 31— 
33, 


() Ibid. p. 135. 
Pat. 27, 
Elis. P · 13. m. 

27. 


(x) Life &c. p. 
135,136. Stow's 
—_— P- 733 
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D 
nt ſo remote, and of ſo hazardous 


222 nature, ſent meſſengers to ſtay him; or, 
if he did not readily comply, to ſtop the whole fleet. his own the med. 
ſengers being intercepted upon the road, and their letters forcibly taken them by two 


foldiers, diſguized as ſailors z the Queen, thereupon, ſent her royal command to him by 2 
Peer of the realm, abſolutely to quit the enterprize (a). At his return to Court, he was 
appointed Governor of Fluſhing, one of the cautionary towns delivered by the Dutch to 
Queen Elizabeth ; as alſo General of the Horſe under his uncle, Robert Earl of Leicefter : 
in both which employments, he manifeſted ſingular wiſdom and valour, and brought great 
honor to his country (w). His firſt exploit, after being arrived in the Low-Countries, 
was contriving, in July 1586, the ſurpriſe of Axel; in the execution of which, he be- 
haved like a moſt conſummate General, uſing both fuch diligence and ſecrecy, that he ſur- 
priſed the town, before the inhabitants could have intelligence of his coming, and withour 
the loſs or hurt of. any one of his men. Likewiſe, upon his entrance into the town, he 
placed a band of choice ſoldiers, to make a ſtand in the market-place, for ſecurity to the 
reſt : and, when the ſervice was over, rewarded every one liberally, out of his own purſe, 
according to their reſpective merits. Soon after, in an attempt to ſurpriſe Graveling in 
the night, he ſhewed a great deal of penetration, care, and judgment, worthy of an 
old officer ; by venturing only a detachment, and not hazarding the lives and honor, of 
the whole Engliſh army, in that treacherous expedition (x). His fame and high deſerts 
were now ſo well known and eſtabliſhed, that he was put in nomination for the crown of 
Poland, upon the death of Stephen Batori ; but Queeen Elizabeth refuſed to further his 


1 advancement, not out of emulation, but out of fear to loſe the jewel of her times (0). ( Nun, 
nd Holinſhed's During thoſe unreaſonable diſcontents and jealouſies, that prevailed in the confederate army, — * 
1551, 15:2 between the two Generals, Robert Earl of Leiceſter, and Count Hohenloe; Sir Philip be- 5. 3. 
haved with that incomparable goodneſs, prudence, and diſcretion, as diſſipated thoſe clouds, 
and turned much to the public advantage. So that, by the real proof he gave of his abi- 
lities above others, in a very little time his reputation and authority became ſo confiderable 
in the United Provinces, that it would have been no hard matter for him, to the prejudice 


of his uncle, and the diſtraction of the public affairs in thoſe parts, to have raiſed himſelf 


(27) Life &c, 
7 % Kc. 


3 


a fortune. But in the whole courſe of his life, he did ſo conſtantly ballance Ambition with 
the ſafer precepts of divine and moral Duty, as no pretence whatſoever could have enticed 


= 

4 

© horſe. There was ſente out to ympeache that, two 
hundred horſe and three hundred footemen, and a 
* nomber more both horſe and foote to ſecond them: 
Among other young men my nephew Sir Philip Syd- 
© ney was, and the rather for that the Colonel! Norrice 
© himfelf went with the ſtande of footemen, to ſecond 
the reſt; but the vanguard of the Prince was marched 
and came with this convoye, and being a myſtic 
« morninge, our men fell into the Ambuſcade of Foote- 
men, who were three thouſand, the moſt muſcetts, 
the reſt pykes. Our horſemen being formoſte by their 
© haſte indeed, would not turne, but paſt through and 
charged the horſemen that flede at the backe of their 
footemen ſo valientlie, as, albeyt they were eleven 
hundred horſe, and of the verie chief of all his troupes, 
they brake them, being rot two hundred. Many of 
© our horſes hurt and killed, among which was my 
< Nephewes owne. He wente and changed to another, 
and woulde needes to the _ again, and onſte 
© paſte thoſe muſketters; where receyved a ſore 
* wounde upon his thighe, three fingers above his knee, 
© the bone broken quite in pieces ; but for which chance, 
+ God did fend ſuch a daye as I think was never many 
« yeres ſene, fo fewe againſte ſo many.'— Here the Earl 
proceeds to enumerate the Commanders and other per- 
ſons of Diſtinction in this rencounter, whoſe names 
were Colonel Norrice, who had the charge of the foot, 
my Lord of Eſſex, Sir Thomas Perrot, and my un- 
«* fortunate Phillip, fays he, with Sir William Ruſſel, 
and divers Gentlemen, and not one hurte, but only 
my Nephew. They killed four of their enemies chief 
© Leaders, and carried the valient Count Hannibal 
« Gonzaga away with them upon a horſe; alſo took 


had ftode by to heare his moſt loyal 8 


in ſpight of ſo many muſketts, ſuch troops of horſe, 
© three . times, making them remove Hein ground, 
and to return with no more loſs than he did. Albeyt, 
I] muſt fay (continues the Earl) yt was too much loſs 
for me; for this young Manne was my ſt Com- 
fort next her Majeſtie of all the world, and if I could 
* buy his lief with all I have, to my ſherte, I would geve 
« yt, How God will difpoſe of him I know not, but 
* teare I muſt needes, greately, the worſte ; the Blow 
is in ſo dangerous a place, and fo great; yet did I 
never heare of any manne that did abide the dreſſinge 
and ſetting his bones better than he did: and he was 
carried afterwards in my barge to Arnheim, and 
T heare this day he ys ftill of good hearte, and com- 
* forteth all aboute him as much as maye be. God of 
* his mercie graunt me his lieffe, which I cannot but 
* doubt of greately. I was abrode that tyme in the 
« felde, giving ſome order to ſupplie that buſineſs, 
* which did indure almoſte twoe Owres in _ 
« fighte; and metinge Phillip commynge u is horſe- 
3 ge P Y 55 SC — 
6 es to her 
* Majeſlie; his conſtant minde to the cauſe; his lovi 
care over me, and his moſte reſolute determination for 
deathe, not one jot appalled for his blow; which ys 
* the moſt grievous that ever I ſawe with ſuch a bullet; 
« ryding ſo a long myle and a halfe, uppon his horſe, 
© ere he came to the campe ; not ceaſing to ſpeak (till 
of her Majeſtie; being glad, yf his hurte and deathe 
* mighte any waye honour her Majeftie ; for her's he 
© was whileft he lyved, and God's he was ſure to be 
yr he dyed: Prayed all men to thinke that the cauſe 
* was as well her Majeſtie's as the Countrie's ; and not 
6 da 


backe, not a litle to my greafe. 


* 


22 as him to break through the rules of a good Patriot (z). Good and happy man ! but how 

240, 14x, *” ſhort is all human felicity ! For, on the 22d of ber, 1586, being ſent our with a 

E to intercept a convoy that was coming into Zu „ he fell into an ambuſcade, and 

d his horſe killed under him. Taking another, he returned to the charge, when he re- 

ceived a terrible wound in his left thigh, which broke the bone quite in pieces [2]. He 

then 

LZ] Which broke the bone quite in pieces.] The beſt . Captain George Crefier, the principal Soldier of the 

account of this melancholy accident is comprized in a camp, and Captain of all the Albanez. My Lord 

letter, from Robert Earl of Leiceſter to Sir Thomas Willoughbie overthrew him at the firſt encounter, 

Heneage, publiſhed by the 1 — William Oldys, horſe and man. The Gentleman did acknowledge it 

(25) No. v. Eſq; Norroy, in the Britiſh Librarian (25), and alſo *« himſelf. There is not a properer Gentleman in the 

p. 271. communicated him to Arthur Collins, Eſq; (26), world towards than this Willoughbie is; but 

61 See M part of which runs thus: © Sithens my other Letters of © I can hardly prayſe one more than another, they did 

(26) — 1 * the 2oth it fell oute, that yeſterday morninge ſome all fo well; yet every one had his horſe killed or hurt.” ; 

Lives and Acti- intelligence was broughte, that the Enemie was bring. And it was thought ſtrange, that Sir William 1 
ons of the Sid- ing a Convoye of Victual, garded with three hundred Stanley, with three hundred of his men, ſhould paſs — + 


Sidney, Vol, 1 
Þ 79, 
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chen rode back to the camp, about a mile and a half, on horſe- back; and, after the dreſſing 


of his wound, was carried in a 
hopes of his recovery ; but the ball not bei 


to Arnheim. For about ſixteen days 


there were 


great 
being extracted (an), and a mortification enſuing, 


himſelf for death [R], and at laſt expired on the 17th of October, in the thirty- 


he 
ſecond year of his age (bb). The States of 


and requeſted of the Queen, and his noble 


friends,. that they might have the honor of burying him at the public expence of their go- 


vernment: But their requeſt was not granted; the Queen, in regard to his 
Life fc. 34 accompliſhments, giving order for his burial at her own 


10 
gboVes Pe 


feht body was brought from Arnheim to Fluſhing ; and, after having remained there eight days, 
— p Was put on board a veſſel, the iſt of November, with all military honors, and landed at 


165, 


155% the Tower-wharf, the gth day of the ſame 
(4) Sera fart lay there in ſtate a conſiderable time, till his 


a dral, the 16th of February following. No 
als Me- time after, the Inſcription, 
, to a pillar near his grave. 

gore, ge: on com poſition [7 J. And the univ 
e £739 


to be diſcoraged, for you have ſeen ſuche ſucceſſe as 

© maye encorage us all; and this my hurte is the ordi- 

© nance of God, by the happe of the warre. Well 

« I pray God, yf yt be his will, fave me his lieffe; 

even as well for her Majeſty's ſervice ſake, as for myne 

« own comforte.'”——Fulke Grevil, Lord Brooke, adds 

the following circumſtances (27): Before he fet out 

upon this fatal expedition he had compleatly put on 
his Armour, but _— the Marſhal of the Camp 
- lightly armed, out of emulation, he took off his cuiſſes 
= thigh-armour] and ſo diſarmed that part, where 

e received his fatal wound. The weather being miſty, 

they fell unawares upon the enemy, who had made a 

ſtrong ſtand to receive them, near to the very walls of 

Zutp ny by _—_— - which _— wee troo 

ha not only to be unexpectedly en within 

os — of the great ſhot, chat | — — the ram- 
„but more fatally within ſhot of their muſketts, 
which were layd in ambuſh within their own trenches. 

After he was wounded, the horſe he rode upon, being 

rather furiouſly choleric than bravely proud, forced him 

to forſake the field, but not his back, as the nobleſt and 

—_—— «4 martial commander to his grave. 

whi pro Y ng alon the reſt of the 
army, where his — Lv —. . and, being 
thirſty with exceſs of bleeding, he called for drink, 
which was preſently brought him : But, as he was put- 
ting the bottle to his mouth, he ſaw a poor ſoldier car. 
ryed along, who had been wounded at the ſame time. 
y — 2 g up his eyes at the bottle. Which Sir 
hilip percerving, took it from his head before he drank, 
and delivered it to the poor man, with theſe words, 

Thy neceflity is yet greater than mine.” Mr Cib- 
_ _— ber rightly obſerves (28), That this generous behavi- 
eber, in tne our of our gallant Knight, ought not to without a 
Rs Veda egyric. All his deeds of 1 Ki ieee 
= is learning, and courtly accompliſhments, do not re- 

fle& ſo much honour upon him, as this one diſintereſted, 

truly heroic action: It diſcovered ſo tender and bene- 

volent a nature; a mind ſo fortified againſt pain; a heart 
ſo overflowing with generous ſentiments, to relieve, in 
oppoſition to the violent call of his own neceſſities, a 
poor man languiſhing in the ſame diſtreſs, before him- 
ſelf, that none can read it without the higheſt admira- 
tion. Bravery is often conſtitutional ; fame may 
be the motive to feats of arms; a ſtateſman and a courtier 
may act from intereſt; but a ſacrifice ſo generous as this, 
can be made by none but thoſe who are good as well as 
at, who are noble-minded, and gloriouſly compaſ- 

onate like Sidney.” 

[LR] He 2 bimſelf for death.) Firſt, he called 
unto him the Miniſters, who were all excellent men, 
of divers nations, and before them made ſuch a con- 
ſeſſion of Chriſtian Faith, as no book but the heart 
can. truly and feelingly deliver: Then, defired them to 
accompany him in Prayer. Next, he called for his will, 
which was dated the laſt day of September, 1586, and 
to which he. then undoubtedly added the codicil that 
bears date the ſeventeenth of October (29), the ſame 
day he dyed. After that he called for muſick, eſpe- 
cially that ſong, which he had made himſelf, intituled, 
La cuiſſe rompus, or The broken Thigh. The laſt ſcene 
of this tragedy, was the parting between him and his 
brother Sir Robert; of whom he took his leave in theſe 
words, Love my memory, cheriſh my friends; their 
faith to me may aſſure they are honeſt. But, 
* above all, govern your will and affections by the will 

3 P 


* 


(v7) Life &c, 
p 143, Kc. 


lig) Both Will 
ae Codicil, are, 
* length, in 
lins's Me- 
mort of the 
Lies and Ai. 
WM of the Sid. 
U. wm 109, 


oy 


great worth and 
(cc). Whereupon, his 


month. Being conveyed to the Minories, it 
magnificent funeral (dd) in St Paul's cathe- 
monument was erected to him; but, ſome 


ven below [S], was painted on a wooden tablet, and faſtened 
ames, King of Scots, honoured him with an Epitaph of his 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge compoſed verſes to 


and word of your Creator; in Me beholding the end 
* of this world, with all her vanities (30).” 
[3] The inſcription below.) A briefe Epitaph upon 
e Death of that moſt valiant, and perfect honour- 
able Gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney, Knt, late Governor 
of Fluſhing in Zealand, who received his Death's 
wound at a Battel near Zutphen in Gelderland, the 
* twenty-ſecond day of September, and died at Arn- 
heim the ſixteenth (31) day of October, 1586. Whoſe 
* Funerals were performed, and his Body interred, 
within this Cathedral Church of St Paul in London, 


* the ſixteenth day of February next following, in the 
« yeare of our Lord God, 1586. 


England, Netherland, the Heavens, and the Arts, 
The Souldiers, and the World, have made fixe Parts 
Of the noble Sidney; for none will ſuppoſe, 

That a ſmall Heap of Stones can Sidney incloſe. 
His Body hath England, for ſhe it bred, 
Netherland his bloud, in her defence ſhed; 

The Heav'ns have his Soule, the Arts have his Fame, 


All Souldiers the Griefe, the World his good 
Name (32). 


[TJ Janes, King of Scots, honoured him with an epitaph 
of his oxon compoſition. ] We ſhall give it here, for the 
ſake of the curious and learned reader, as his Majeſty 
compoſed it, both in Engliſh and Latin. 

Thou mighty Mars, the Lord of Souldiers brave, 
And thou Minerve, that dois in wit excell, 
And thou Apollo, who dois knowledge have 
Of ev'ry art that from Parnaſſus fell, 
Wich all your Siſters that thaireon do dwell, 
Lament for him, who duelie ſerv'd you all, 
Whom in you wiſely all your arts did mell, 
Bewaile (I ſay) his inexſpected fall; 
I neede not in remembrance for to call 
His race, his youth, the hope had of him ay, 
Since that in him doth cruell death appall 
Both manhood, wit, and learning, every way ; 
But yet he doth in bed of honor reſt, 
And evermore of him ſhall live the beſt. 

* * - . * ”-. „ 
Armipotens, cui jus in fortia pectora, Ma vors, 
Tu Dea, quæ cerebrum perrumpere digna Tonantis, 
Tuque adeo bijugæ, proles Latonia, rupis 
Gloria, deciduæ cingunt quam collibus artes, 

Vos etiam huc lachrymas conferte Heliconides, iſtum 

Plangite, quo veſtri non obſervantior alter 

Nec fuerat veſtris inſignior artibus alter, 
Plangite talem inquam, quem fata inopina tulere 

Cujus quid memorem, quid carmine perſequar altum 

Aut genus, aut virides annos, aut quam dederat 

ſpem ? 

Exuit heu rapido mors illetabilis ictu, 

Quo Mars, quo Pallas, qu6que ipſum ornavit Apollo. 
Sed venerandus honos, cineri ſuperinduit urnam 
Parte etiam meliore ſui ſuper zthera vivit. 
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(4a) Hollinſhed's 
ronicle, p. 

15 52. 

(%) Memoirs of - 
the Lives andAc- 
tions of the Sid- 
neys &c. as 
above, p. 104. 
&c. and Stow's 
Annales, p. 739. 
It appears from 
the codicil to 
his will, that he 
did not die till 
the 17th. Ses 
alſo Holinſhed, 
p. 1552. 


(30) Life &c; 
p- 151-260, 


(31) It was the 
venteenth. 


(32) Stow's Sur- 
vey of London. 

Strype's edition, 
book ui, p · 161. 
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(ve) Wood, Ath. his 


ut f 
228, 2 


c bid. p. 113. 


and Letters of 


State, p. 44+ and 
Strype's Annals 


&c, Vol, III. 


P 59. 


A. 


Wood, 


ut ſupra, 


col, 229. 


Vol. II. P. 181. 
and Iriſh Com- 

pendium, under 
the title Bourk, 


(34) Dugdale's 


Earl of Clan- 
rickard. See 


Lord Lytelton's 


Dialogues, 


(3) 


Travel, is 


the MSS of Uni- 


verſity 


Oron. No. 152. 


-college, 


Catalog, MS 
Angliz. 


(36) Wood, 
Ath. Vol. I. 
col. 228. 


(37) p. 247. 


256, 233, 287, 
293, 296, 298, 


nin all Nations, States, and Countries“ 12mo. 


memory, which were 

him, that, many months — leh 
uality, to a at court or in city, in any light or ga 

— 2 firſt — between him and Anne daughter of Sir W lam 
commendation of his uncle, the Earl of Leiceſter (gg) ; but he married Frances, the only at abore, pany 


cath, 


daughter of the ever-memorable Sir Francis Walfingham, by whom he left an we 4 

He was not only learned himſelf [A], but alſo 
men [7]. His contemporaries agree to give him the 
They extol his Abilities [Z , his Modeſty, his Piety, his Ge- 


ter, Elizabeth, born in 1585 
encourager of learning, and 
higheſt character poſſi 


2 


V] And the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge com- 
* verſes to his memory, which were ſeverally printed. 
The Oxford verſes were printed there in 1587. 4to, 
and ſome in particular made by the members of New 
College, under the title of Peplus Sidnæi. Oxon. 1587. 
4t0.— Thoſe made at Cambridge, were publiſhed 
by Alexander Nevill, Lond» 1587. 4to. 

DVI Elizabeth, born in 158;.] The eminent Civilian, 
Scipio Gentilis, wrote a Latin poem on her Nativity, 
intituled, Nereus, /ive de natali Elizabethe, illuftriſfimi 
Philippi Sydnei fili. Lond. 1585. one ſheet in 4to (33). 
She was married thrice ; firſt, to Roger Manners, Earl 
of Rutland, by whom ſhe had no iſſue; ſecondly, to 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Eſſex, who had by her one 
ſon, and two daughters ; and, thirdly, to Richard Bourk, 
Earl of Clanrickard in Ireland, and of St Albans in 
England, to whom ſhe brought forth one daughter and 
one ſon (34). | 

[IXI He was not only learned himſelf.) Beſides his 
Arcadia, already mentioned; the monuments he left 
of his learning were as follows: 1. * Aſtrophel and 


Stella; wherein the excellency of ſweet poeſie is con- 


* cluded.” Lond. 1591. 4to, faid to be written for the 
fake of one whom he entirely loved, viz. the Lady Rich, 
by whom was underſtood Philoclea in the Arcadia. 
2. An Apology for Poetry.” Lond. 1595. 4to, in 

roſe. 3. Ourania, a Poem.” Lond. 1606. publiſhed 

y N. B. 4. © Sonnetts; Remedy for Love; printed 
at the end of the eleventh edition of the Arcadia. Lond. 
1662. fol. 5. * England's Helicon; or a Collection 
© of Songs.” They were not all written by Sir Philip, 
but only the greateſt part of them. Lond. — 6. Va- 
© lour anatomized in a Fancie. By Sir Philip Sidney, 
1581. Printed among Cottoni Pofthuma. Lond. 1651. 
8vo. Aſeribed ſome to Sir Thomas Overbury. 
7. Almanzor and Almanzaida, a Novel.” Lond. 1678. 
8vo. This book coming out fo long after Sir Philip's 
death, it is juſtly queſtioned whether he was the author. 
Probably, his great name was ſet to it, for the ſake of 
promoting the ſale. 8. Inſtructions, deſcribing what 
« ſpecial Obſervations are to be taken by Travellers, 
The 
names of Robert Earl of Eſſex and Sir Philip Sidney are 


A letter of put to this book (35); but it is a queſtion whether either 
to his bro- of them had a 
ther beyond the from French into Engliſh, © A work concerning 
feas, concerning © Trueneſs of Chriſtian Religion, 


and in it. 9g. He began to tranſlate 
the 
_ Atheiſts, &c. 
« written by Philip de Mornay.“ But that tranſlation 
being left by him imperfect, Arthur Golding finiſhed it, 
and had it printed at London, 1587. 4to. Afterwards 


it was reviſed and corrected by Thomas Wilcocks, a a 


Miniſter, 1604. 10. Sir Philip turned alſo the Pſalms 
of David into Engliſh verſe; which are in manuſcript, 
curiouſly bound in crimſon velvet, in the Library of the 
Earl of Pembroke at Wilton, being left to it by his fiſter 
Mary, Counteſs of Pembroke (36). One of them, 
namely the 137th, is printed in the Guardian, No. 18. 
11. Ten of his Letters are printed in the Firſt Volume 
of the Letters and Memorials of State of the Sydney 
family, publiſhed by Arthur Collins, Eſq; (37). But 
moſt of them are not of a very intereſting nature, and 
ſeem to have been written in haſte. His works 


389, 392, 393. ere reprinted in 1725, three Volumes, 8v0,——The 
(38) Life c. 


2. 21, 


Lord Brooke iays (38), that his end was not writing, 
© even while he wrote; nor his knowledge moulded for 
« tables or ſchools; but, both his wit and underftand- 
© ing bent upon his heart, to make himſelf, and others, 
not in words or opinion, but in life, and action, good 
and great.“ 

[7] But alſo a great encourager of learning, and learned 
men.) The Univerſities abroad, and at home, ac- 
counted him a general Mecænas of learning; dedicated 
© their Books to him; and communicated every inven- 
tion, or improvement of knowledge with him 
His heart and capacity were fo large, that there was 
not a curious Painter, a ſkilful Ingenier, an excellent 


« Mufician, or any other Artificer of extraordinary fame, 


S IDN E V. i 
ſeverally printed (ee) [VJ]. So general was the- mourning for 
— his deat! 9 indecent for any — of 


H. A match 
Cecil, on the re- 


daugh- 
a great 


neroſity, 


© that made not himſelf known to this famous ſpirit, 
and found him his true friend without hire; and the 
common rendezvons of worth in his time. . . It 
will be confeſſed by all men, that this one man's ex- 
ample, and perſonall reſpect, did not only encourage 
Learning, and honour in the Schooles, Gas brought 
the affection, and true uſe thereof both into the 
Court, and Camp (39). 

The ingenious Author of the Life of Mr Edmund 
Spencer gives a remarkable inſtance of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's exquiſite judgment, and of his great manicence 
to the truly learned (40). His words are theſe: ** It 
is ſaid _ was a ſtranger to Sir Philip Sydney, 
when he had begun to write his Fairy Qucen; and that 
he took occaſion to go to Leiceſter-houſe, and to intro- 
duce himſelf, by ſending in to Sir Philip a copy of the 
ninth Canto of the firſt book of that Poem. Sir Philip 
was much ſurprized with the deſcription of Deſpair in 
that Canto, and is faid to have ſhewa an ach ke 
port, on the diſcovery of ſo new and uncommon a genius, 
After he had read ſome ſtanzas, he bid his ſteward give 
the perſon that brought thoſe verſes fifty pounds; but, 
upon reading the next ſtanza, he ordered the ſum to be 
doubled. e Steward was no leſs ſurpriaed than his 
Maſter, and thought it his duty to make ſome delay, 
in executing ſo ſudden and laviſh a bounty : But, upon 
reading one ſtanza more, Sir Philip raiſed his gratuity 
to two hundred pounds, and commanded the Steward 
to give it immediately, leſt, as he read further, he might 
be tempted to give away his whole eſtate.” ..... No 
wonder, therefore, that the Poets of his time, 

* cially Spenſer, reverenced him not only as a Patron, but 
* a Maſter; ſince he was almoſt the only perſon in any 
age (not excepting Mecznas) that could teach the beſt 
rules of Poetry, and moſt freely reward the perform- 
© ances of Poets (41). 

LZ] They extol his abilities.) They were obſerved, 
at his firſt appearance into the world, by that wiſe 
man, William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange; who, 
having converſed with him, both by word of mouth and 
letters, about the moſt important Affairs of Europe, 
conceived ſuch a high idea of his extraordi Merit; 
that he defired Sir Fulke Grevil, (when he waited upon 
his Highneſs at Delft) to acquaint the Queen with Mr 
Sidney's great Abilities, * Proteſting, that, if he could 
judge, her Majeſty had one of the ripeſt and greateſt 
* Counſellors of Eſtate in that young Man, at that time 
in Europe: to the trial of which he was pleaſed to 
* leave his own credit engaged, until her Majeſty might 
* employ that Gentleman, either amongſt her friends 
* or enemies (42).'—Henry King of Navarre, after- 
wards the great Henry IV. King of France, having 
found out this Maſter-Spirit among us, uſed him like 
an equal in nature, and a perſon fit for friendſhip with 
* a King (43)'—— His uncle, Robert Earl of Leiceſter, 
when he firſt carried him over to the Low-Countreys, 
* not only deſpiſed his youth for a Counſellor, but alſo 
* bore a ſhit hand over him as a forward young man. 
* But, in a ſhort time, he ſaw this ſun ſo riſen above his 
* horizon, that both he and his ſtars were glad to fetch 
light from him. And in the end acknowledged, that 
he held up the Honour of his caſual Authority by him 
© whillit he lived, and found reaſon to withdraw himſelf 
from that burthen after his death (44). His Father- 
in-law, Sir Francis Walſingham, that wiſe and active 
Secretary, who had influence in all countries, and a hand 
upon all affairs; often confeſſed alſo to Sir Fulke Grevil, 
* that his Philip did fo far over-ſhoot him in his own 
bow, that thoſe Friends, which at firſt were Sir Philip's 
for the Secretary's fake, within a while became fo 
fully poſſeſſed by Sir Philip, that now he held them 
© at the ſecond-hand, by his ſon-in-law's native courte- 
« fie (45).'——And he merited even the Praiſe and 
Eſteem of his Enemies. Don John of Auftria's regard 
for him hath been already mentioned. And the Spaniſh 
Secretary, Don Bernardine de Mendoza, now- 
© ledged openly ; That howſoever he was 2 

« Philip 


(39) Life &, 
un above, f. 1g 
39, 40. 


40) Life of 

penſer, prefixed 
to his works, 
p. 4+ 


(42) Life kh 
as above, 
p. 1231. 


(43) Ibid, 5 N 
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mouth, 


(45) Bi bf 


' (46) Life &c. 
above, p · 38, 3 


(43) Naunton' 
Fragmenta, as 
abore, p. 36. 


(4B) Life c. 
Above, p. 3 
10 4 42, 4. 
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hopes of mankin 


memory with tears, but with admiration. 
time. 


ſerves (&k). 


Philip his maſter had loſt, in a private gentleman, a 
« dangerous enemy to his ſtate, yer he could not but 
* lament to ſee Chriſtendom deprived of fo rare a light 
in theſe cloudy times; and bewail poor widow Eng- 
land (fo he termed her) that, having been, many years 
in breeding one eminent ſpirit, was in a moment be- 
reaved of him. Indeed, as Sir Fulke Grevil goes 


conqueſt, plantation, reformation, or what action ſo- 
ever is greateſt and hardeſt among men.“ . . Souldiers 
honoured him, and were ſo honoured by him, that 
no man thought he marched under the true banner of 
Mars, that had not obtained Sir Philip Sidney's ap- 
probation. Men of affairs, in moſt parts of Chriſten- 
dom, entertained correſpondency with him (46).? 
He was a Stateſman, Soldier, and Scholar, a compleat 
maſter of matter and language, as his immortal pen 
ſhews. Certain it is, he was a noble and matchleſs 
Gentleman; and it may be juſtly ſaid, without hyper- 
bole or fiction, as it was of Cato Uticenſis, that he 
ſeemed to be born to that only which he went 
about (47). 

[AA] His Modeſty, his Piety, his Generofity, his Goodneſs, 
his Sincerity, his Honeſty.) Fulke Grevil, Lord Brook, 
teſtifies, that he was * ſuch a lever of Mankind, and 
* Goodneſs, that whoſoever had any reall parte, in Him 
found comfort, participation, and protection to the 
* uttermoſt of his power; like Zephyrus he giving life 
where he blew.” . . . A man of © ſuch eminence, that 
he was not only a nouriſher of Vertue in Courts, but 
a reformed Standard, by which even the moſt humour- 
ous perſons could not but have a reverend ambition 
to be tried and approved... . Beſides which honour 
of Nature and Education, his very waies in the world 
did generally adde reputation to his Prince, and coun- 
try, by reftoring amongſt us the ancient majeſtie of 
noble and True Dealing. His heart and tongue 
went both one way, and ſo with every one that went 
with the 'Truth; as knowing no ocher inked, partie, 
or end. Above all, he made the Religion he profeſſed, 
the firm baſis of his life: For this was his judgement 
(as he often told Sir Fulke Grevil) that our true-heart- 
edneſſe to the Reformed Religion in the beginning, 
brought :'eace, Safetic, and Freedom to us; con- 
cluding, that the wiſeſt and beſt way, was that of the 
famous William Prince of Orange, who never divided 
the conſideration of Eſtate from the cauſe of Religion, 
nor gave the ſound party occaſion to be jealous or 
diſtracted, upon any appearance of ſafety whatſoever. 
- -» The Greatneſs which he affected was built upon 
true worth; eſteeming Fame more than Riches, and 
Noble actions far above Nobility itſelf (48).” This 
Gentleman's large, yet uniform, diſpoſition was every 
where praiſed ; greater in himſelf than in the world; 
yet greater there in Fame and Honour than many 
of his ſuperiors ; reverenced by forrain Nations in one 
form, of his own in another; eafily cenſured, hardly 
imitated. —— The Ingenuitie of his Nature did ſpread 
itſelf ſo freely abroad; as who can ſay he ever did him 
harm; whereas there be many, that may thankfully 
acknowledge he did them good. Neither was this 
in him a private, but a pub _ affection; his chief 
ends being not Friends, Wite, Children, or him- 
* ſelfe; but, above all things, the honour of his 
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the moſt lively pattern of virtue, and the darling of the learned world. 

This is, (adds he) that Sidney, whom as Providence ſeems to have ſent into the world, to 
ive the preſent age a ſpecimen of the Ancients; ſo did it on a ſudden recall him, and 

each him from us, as more worthy of heaven than of earth. Thus, when Virtue is come 

to perfection, it preſently leaves us; and the beſt thin 

then in peace, O Sidney | if I may be allowed this addreſs; we will not celebrate thy 

Whatever we loved in thee, as the beſt of au- 

thors ſpeaks of that beſt Governor of Britain (zz), whatever we admired in thee, continues, (% Tacitus, Life 

and will continue in the memories of men, the revolutions of ages, and the annals of * Arco. 

Many, as inglorious and ignoble, are buried in oblivion ; but Sidney ſhall live to 

all poſterity. For, as the Greek poet has it, Virtue's beyond the reach of fate.” * Bur, 

to ſpeak more of him, were to make him leſs;* as Sir Robert Naunton 


on, he was a true model of worth; a man fit for 


Succeſſor deſtinabatur 5 3). 
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neroſity, his Goodneſs, his Sincerity, his Honeſty [AA], and all thoſe amiable Virtues, 
which conſtitute either one of the moſt accompliſhed of Men, or the beſt of Chriſtians. 
Mr Camden, in 12 (bb), ſtyles him, the great 


glory of his family, the great (35) Britannia 


are ſeldom lafting. Reſt 


ä — 
p- 36. 


Maker, and Service of his Prince, or Country (40). 
This further Character is given of him in Holinſhed's 
Chronicle (50). He was a gentleman of great hope, 
and exceeding expectation, endowed with manie rare 
* Gifts, ſingular Yer1ues, and other Ornaments bath of mind 
and bodie; one generallie beloved and eſteemed of all 
men. He greatlie abounded in ſundrie good Ver- 
* twes, which, wherever he came, procured him Love, 
but chiefly in Juſtice and Liberality (a worthy and moſt 
* ſpeciall note in a Governor) which gained him hearty 
love, coupled with Fame and Honor. For the which, 
eſpecially thoſe under his late charge and government 
greatly loved, honoured, and in a fort adored him, 
when he was alive. * He was reckoned, tor his 
Modeſtie, Courtefie, I fubilitie, and other ſpeciall Ver- 
tues, amongeſt the verie prime Gentlemen for his 
yeares that this age hath bred, or our countrie affoord- 
ed; and fo complet a man to everie Perſecticn, as the 
memorie of him ought not to be forgotten (;1).” 
In a modern Life of him (;2), he is ſtyled, the 
great Ornament to human Nature, to Literature, and 
to Britain.” And the immortal Grotius pays a juſt 
tribute to his memory, by taking notice of his learning, 
* and ſaying, That he was born for every great thing. 
Juvenit ad maxima quzque nati, ut qui claris natalibus 
opibuſque, rarum decus ! literas adjunxiſſet; hoc major avun- 
culo Liceftrio, cui & fortune, quantacunque ea futura erat, 


(49) p. 46, 47+ 


(50) Edit. 1587. 
Vol. III. p. 1551, 
1552. 


(5r) This laſt 
p=ragraph 13 
taken trom. the 
Caſtrated Sheets 
of Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, 


p. 1554 
(52) Lives of 


the Poets, as 
above, Vol. I, 


p- 76. 


KS = 


(53) Grotii 

Annal. et Hift, 
de Rebus Belgi- 
cis, edit. 1657. 


fol. P · 98. 
But the Hon. Horace Walpole doth not paſs ſo favor- 


able, and as ſome may think a more impartial, judg- 
ment upon him. His words are, No man ſeems 
to me ſo aſtoniſhing an object of temporary admiration 
nas the celebrated friend of the Lord Brooke, the famous 
Sir Philip Sidney. The learned of Europe dedicated 
* their works to Him; the republic of Poland thought 
* him at leaſt worthy to be in the nomination for their 
crown. All the muſes of England wept his death. 
When we at this diſtance of time inquire what pro- 
digious merits excited ſuch admiration, what do we 
find.“ Great valour. But it was an age of he- 
res. In full of all other talents we have a tedious, 
© lamentable, pedantic, paſtoral romance, which the 
* patience of a young virgin in love cannot now wade 
© through; and ſome abſurd attempts to fetter Engliſh 
* verſe in Roman chains; a proof that this applauded 
6 
c 
— 
6 
6 
4 
4 
. 
c 
c 


author underſtood little of the genius of his own lan- 
guage. The few of his letters extant are poor mat- 
ters; one to a ſteward of his father, an inſtance of 
unwarrantable violence. By far the beſt preſumption 
of his abilities [to us who can judge only by what we 
ſee] is a phlet publiſhed amongſt the Sidney- 
papers (54), being an anſwer to the famous libel 
called Leicefter”s commonwealth, It defends his uncle 
with great ſpirit: What had been ſaid in derogation 
to their blood ſeems to have touched Sir Philip moſt. 

He died with the raſhneſs of a volunteer, after having 

lived to write with the ſang froid (55), and * (55) Cool blood. 

© of Mademoiſelle Scuderi (56).'——After all, there (36) Noble Aus 

muſt have been ſomething very extraordinary in Sir Phi- B, of Eag- 

lip Sydney's Perſon and Manner, now loſt at this diſtance land, Vol. I. 

of time, which could draw ſuch a volume of letters, p. 134. 

as Hubert Languet wrote to him, and thoſe very un- 

common Commendations of his Cotemporaries, men- 

tioned above. C 


(54) In the Ia- 
troduction, p. 62. 
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(a) Memoirs of 
Algernon Sidney 
Eſq; prefixed to 
his Diſcourſes 
concerning Go- 
vernment, fol. 
edit. 1751, p. 1. 


(c) thid. p. 148, 
150. 


(e) Memoirs &c, 
by Ar. Collins, 
as above, p. 1 f, 
15, 1:2. and 
Wh:tlock's 
Memorials, p, 
242. 


(g) Dugdale's 
Short view of the 
Troubles, p · 368. 


( Memoirs &c, 
as above, p. 152. 
and Whitelock, 
. 678. and Lud- 
w's Memoirs, 
eckt. 1699. 8. 
Vol. II. p. 656. 


(i) One of the 
reaſons given by 
Mr Whirelock 
for his declining 
that employ- 
ment, is, becauſe 
he © knew well 
© the over-ruling 
© temper, and 

© height of Col. 
Sidney. Me- 
morials, p. 680. 


(1) See Letters 
and Memorials 
of State, &c. 


(2) Memoirs 
c. as above, by 
Collins. See 
alſo Letters and 
Memorials of 
State &c. 

Vol. II. p. 445. 


Vol. II. p. 0g. fo 


and Committees in the Countie of Lancaiter, to ſend 
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Letten 
ke, 


of State 


they received expreſs orders on their allegiance to repair to his * at Oxford: which the L dir VL 
Parliament hearing of, ſent into Lancaſhire where they landed, and had them taken into p. 149, 8 


(4) Whiteley, 
Memorial, ol, 
0732 f. ag 


dom, made him Colonel of a regiment of horſe, He was in the battles of York, and 
other places ; and likewiſe Governor of Chicheſter. His brother, the Lord Viſcount Liſle, 
being appointed Lieutenint-general of Ireland, and Commander of the forces there, made 
him Colonel of a regiment of horſe, to ſerve in the expedition into Ireland, which was 
in +645. He became Lieutenant-general of the horſe in that kingdom, and Governor 
of Dublin. But in 1647, that Government was taken from him, and given to Colonel 
Jones. However, the Houſe of Commons ordered that ſome recompence might be given 
to Colonel Algernoon Sydney (e). He came over to England about that time; and, 
May 7, 1647, had, among others, the thanks of the Houſe of Commons, for his good 
ſervice in Ireland : and was afterwards made Governor of Dover (f). In 1648, he was 
nominated one of the Judges of King Charles I, but did not appear in that tragical 
affair (g) [DJ]. He was, by inclination and principle, ſo grounded in his opinion for a 
Commonwealth, that, when Oliver Cromwell had aſſumed the government, he refuſed to 
act under him; or his ſon Richard, who ſucceeded him in the Protectorſhip: During 
which time, he lived retired at Penſhurſt, and other places, when it is conceived he began 
to write his Diſcourſes on Government, or at leaſt ſome part of them. But, on the reſig- 
nation of Richard, and the reſtoration of the Long Parliament, and their Speaker, L. 
they having voted, on the 7th of May, 1659, a Declaration to ſecure the Liberty and Pro- 
perty of the people, both as Men and Chriſtians, without a ſingle Perſon, King, or Houſe 
of Peers, he then came into their meaſures. Whereupon, on the 13th of the month juſt 
now mentioned, he was named by that Parliament one of the Council of State, with the 
Lord Fairfax, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and cthers (5). The 5th of June following, 
he was nominated one of the Commiſſioners, with Sir Robert Honeywood, and Bulſtrode (8) SeeThodet 
Whitelock Eſq; to go and mediate a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. Star- Pape, 
But Mr Whitelock declining that employment, and Mr Thomas Boone being appointed in get 
his room (i), Sir Robert Honeywood, Colonel * and Mr Boone, went on that 22 
embaſſy, which was not ended at the Reſtoration of King Charles the Second (). They of Sue, vu. 
were ſucceſsful in their negotiations, and obtained a peace between Denmark and Sweden (I). 9: 5% % 


V Whiteloek, 
be 246, 4H, 


reſpectively, doe appointe a good convoy with the 
« ſaid perſons, ras. their ſeveral — and that 
© a ſtay bee made of all their and armes, till this 
* Howſe take further order. And Mr Aſhurſt is to 
0 20 this letter, and to write the ſame accord 
* ingly.” 


[4] Born about the year 1621, or 1622.) He ſays, 
ia April 1661, that he was * growing very near 

(1).” 
[B] 4s al/o when he was embaſſador in France.) Whilſt 
he was there, the Counteſs his mother, in a Letter to 
the Earl at Paris, dated Nov. 10, 1636, acquaints his 
Lordſhip, That ſhe hears him [her ſon Algernoon] 
* much commended by all that come from thence, for 
© a huge deal of Wit, and much Sweetneſs of Na- 
* ture (2). | 

[CJ And had them taken into cuſtody.) The order of 
the Houſe of Commons for that purpoſe was in theſe 


words. 
Die Jovis ult. Auguſti, 1643. 


A letter was read from the Committee at Liverpoole 
and Mancheſter, and an intercepted letter, there taken 
from Captayne Sidney, newly come out of Ireland, to 
Orlando Bridgman at Cheſter, of his intentions to goe 
to the Kinge, were read: 


* 


[D] But did not appear in that tragical affair.) The 
anonymous Auther of the Reflections upon Col. Sidney's 
laft Paper (3), fays, that He was not only named in 
this execrable commiſſion, but was actually in the 
Court, and upon the bench as a coaſſeſſor with that 
© villain Bradſhaw and the reſt at the tryal of that il- 
luſtrious ſufferer ; as he was able to make appear from 
a true tranſcript of every ſeveral day's pr 


(3) b. 5 


oceeding, 
in the Tryal; the original whereof is atteſted under 
Phelps the Clerk of that pretended Court's own hand, 
and was by him drawn up, and the names of all that 
were preſent each day entered by order from the 
Keepers of the Liberties of England. It is true he 


ordered « was not preſent when the ſentence was nor 
4 © the execrable warrant for the barbarous execution 
That a letter bee written to the Deputy Lieutenants * ſigned. In April 1651, he had a great quarrel 


with the Earl of Oxford, the occaſion not known, which 

ended in a duel ; as appears by this entry. in Whitelock's | 
Memorials (4), . That the Earl of Oxford, and Colonel (4) f. 4 
0 — were gone into Flanders to fight a duel with 

* ſeconds,” 


> 


upp in ſafe cuſtody the Lord Liſle, Captayne Sidney, 
© and Sir Richard Grinville, guarded with a ſtrong con- 
* voy: And that the Committees and Deputie Lieute- 
© nauts in the Counties betwixt this and Lancaſture, 


But 


. 


(b) Undoubtedl) 


King Charles II 


Se Lord 
Moleſworth's 
Account of Den- 
mark, Preface, 
near the end, 


[!) i. e. Is it 
our banditti ? 
) Familiar 
Job written 
f jodn, late 
El of Rocheſ. 
ltr, and ſeveral 
ater perſons of 
r, &c, 
1697, 
bro, p. 535 Ec. 


(6) Undoubtedly 
King Charles 11, 


(7) See Lord 
Moleſworth's 
Account of Den- 
mark, Preface, 
near the end, 


Yi. e. Is it 
our banditti? 


r, &c, 


Lal. 1697, 
bro, p. $3, Ec. 


lo) His Apo- 
— prefixed to 
laſt edition 
du Diſcourſes 


Werning Co- 
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S 
But Col. Sydney was fo noted a Republican 
nels againſt the King's friends, that he 


* 


[E)] But Col. 32 was fo noted a Republican] With 
what eye he was looked upon at the Court of England, 


7 lainly from the following Extract of a Letter 
his Father's to him . * Concernin you, 
* what to reſolve in myſelf, or what to adviſe you, 
truly I know not; for you muſt give me leave to 
remember, of how little weight my opinions and 
counſels have been with you, and how unkindly and 
unfriendly you have rejected thoſe exhortations and 
admonitions, which, in much affection and kindneſs, 
I have given you upon many occaſions, and in almoſt 
every thing, from the higheſt to the loweſt, that hath 
concerned you: and this you may think ſufficient to 
diſcourage me from putting my advices into the like 
danger. Yet ſomewhat I will ſay: and, firſt, I think 
it unfit, and perhaps as yet unſafe, for you to come 
into —_— for I believe Pow@M (5) hath told you, 
eard, when he was here, that you were likely 
to be excepted out of the general a& of pardon and 
oblivion: and, though I — not what you have 
done or ſaid here or there, yet I have ſeveral ways 
heard, that there is an ill opinion of you, as of any, 
even of thoſe that condemned the late King. And 
when I thought there was no other exception to you, 
than your being of the other party, I ſpoke to the 
General in your behalf, who told me, that very ill 
offices had been done you; but he would aſſiſt you 
as much as juſtly he could. And I intended then alſo 
to ſpeak to ſomebody elſe; you may gueſs whom 
I mean (6): But ſince that I — heard ſuch things 
of you, chat, in the doubtfulneſs only of their bein 
true, no man will open his mouth for you. I will 
« tell you ſome paſſages, and you ſhall do well to clear 
« yourſelf of them. It is ſaid, that the univerſity of 
Copenhagen brought their album unto you, deſirin 


« you to write ſomething therein; and that you di 
* {cribere in albo theſe words; 


+ + + . Manus hæc inimica tyrannis 
Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem. 


And put your name to it (7). This cannot chooſe 
but be publicly known, if it be true. It is alſo ſaid, 
that a miniſter, who hath married a Lady Laurence, 
© here at Chelſea, but now dwelling at Copenhagen, 
being there in company with you, ſaid, I think 
you were none of the late King's judges, nor guilty 
« of his death,” meaning our King. Guilty! ſaid 
« you: do you call that guilt ? why, it was the juſteſt 
« and braveſt action that ever was done in England, 
« or any where elſe;“ with other words to the ſame 
effect. It is ſaid alſo, that, you having heard of a 
deſign to ſeize upon you, or to cauſe you to be taken 
* priſoner, you took notice of it to the King of Den- 
mark himſelf, and ſaid, I hear there is a deſign to 
e ſcize upon me; but who is it that hath that deſign ? 
%% Eftce notre bandit (8) ?” by which you are underſtood 
* to mean the King. Beſides this, it is reported, that 
* you have been heard to as many ſcornful and con- 
* temptuous things of the King's perſon and family, 
* which, unleſs you can juſtify yourſelf, will hardly be 
* forgiven or forgotten; for ſuch perſonal offences make 
deeper impreſſions than public actions, either of war 
or treaty (9). 

[F] That he did not think it ſafe or adviſeable to return 
to England, &c.) This account he gives us himſelf: 
I choſe rather to remaine beyond the ſeas, then to 
return into my owne country, though general Monk, 
upon the account of many obligations receaved from 
me, did deſire me to returne, with large offers of all 
the advantages he could procure for me (10). 
He had ſome 
ſuffered himſelf to be directed by 
laſt had reaſon to think, that he acted wiſely by ſtaying 
abroad. This appears from the following extracts of 
ſome of his letters to his father... . I did hope, 
* that, by the time I could returne from hence, our 
* Meſſenger might have met me with an Anſweare 
* unto my letters at Copenhagen. I now deſpaire of 
that, and am abſolutely uncertaine what courſe I ſhall 
© take, unleſſe I find ſomme other letters, at my returne, 
that may inſtruct me.. . . . I ſhall conclude what 
* Thaveto ſay relating unto my own concernements, in 
* deſiring your Lordſhip, and my Lord of Northumber- 
land, to dee that which you think beſt, according ta 

4 


( 
did 
England, though he was adviſed to it by General Monk [F]; therefore, accordin 


oughts of returning home at firſt, but 
is relations, and at 


* W 2 
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E], and had acted all along with ſuch earneſt- 


not think it ſafe or adviſable to return to 


to his 
ather's 


the preſent ſtate of things, and to ſend me directions 
* how to diſpoſe of myſelf, which I ſhall exactly fol- 
© lowe...... Your Lordſhip may better know my 
* motions then myſelf; for I ſhall take my meaſures, 
* for ſtaying or returning, juſt according to what I ſhall 
* heare from England (11). . . . In the following letter 
we find, it had been his Father's / opinion, He ſhould 
* returne immediately home.” . . . But very ſoon after, 
he ordered him, to remove from Stockholm to Ham- 
0 Derg, and from thence into Holland, or ſome place 
in Germany (12). He acknowledges in another let- 
ter (13), how prudent that courſe had been. I think, 
* ſays he, the councell given me by all my Freinds, to 
* ketp out of England for a while, doth too cleazely 
* appeare to have bin good, by the uſage my compa- 
* nions have already receaved, and perhaps will be yet 
* further verified by what they will find. Nothing doth 
* ſeeme more certaine to me, then that, I muſt either 
have procured my ſafety, by ſuch meanes as Sir Arthur 
* Haſelrigg is ſayed to have uſed; or runne the fortune 
of ſomme others, whoe have ſhewed themſelves more 
« reſolute.” In another Letter, he expreſſes himſelf in 
a yet more ſtrong and pathetick manner © I confeſs, 
* we are naturally inclined to delight in our own coun- 
* try, and I have a particular love to mine. I hope [ 
have given ſome teſtimony of it. I think, that be- 
ing exiled from it is a great evil ; and would redeem 


« myſelf from it with the loſs of a great deal of m 
blood. 


© uſed to be eſteemed a paradiſe, is now like to 
* be made a ſtage of injury; the liberty, which we 
* hoped to eſtabliſh, oppreſſed ; luxury and lewdneſs 
«* ſet up in its height, inſtead of the piety, virtue, 
© ſobriety, and modeſty, which we hoped, God by our 
© hands would have introduced; the beſt of our nation 
© made a prey to the worſt; the parliament, court, 
* and army, corrupted ; the people enſlaved ; all 
things vendible ; no man ſafe, but by ſuch evil and 
infamous means, as flattery and bribery ; what joy 
© can I have in my own country in this condition? Is 
it a pleaſure to ſee, that all I love in the world is ſold 
and deſtroyed ? Shall I renounce all my old princi- 
© ples, learn the vile court-arts, and make my peace 
> by bribeing ſome of them ? Shall their corruption 
© and vice be my ſafety? Ah! no: better is a life 
* among ſtrangers, than in my own country upon ſuch 
© conditions, Whilſt I live, I will endeavour to pre- 
* ſerve my liberty; or, at leaſt, not conſent to the 
«* deſtroying of it. I hope I ſhall die in the ſame prin- 
© ciples, in which I have lived, and will live no 
longer than they can preſerve me. I have in my lite 
© been guilty of many follies; but, as I think, of no 
© meanneſs. I will not blot and defile that which is 
* paſt, by endeavouring to provide for the future. L 
; — ever had in my mind, that when God ſhould 
* caſt me into ſuch a condition, as that I cannot (ave 
my life, but by doing an indecent thing, he ſhews 
me the time is come, wherein I ſhould reſign it. 
* And when I cannot live in my own country but by 
* ſuch means as are worſe than dying in it; I think he 
* ſhews me, I ought to keep myſelf out of it. Let 
them pleaſe themſelves with making the King glo- 
* 110us, who think a whole people may ' juſtly be ſa- 
* crificed for the intereſt and pleaſure of one man, and 
© a few of his followers : let them rejoice in their ſud- 
« tilty, who, by betraying the former powers, haue 
gained the favour of this, not only preſerved, »ac 
advanced themſelves in theſe dangerous changes. 


© Nevertheleſs, perhaps they may tind the King's 


glory is their ſhame ; his plenty the people's miſery ; 
© and that the gaining of an office, or a little mony, is 
© a poor reward for deſtroying a nation (which, if it 
were preſerved in liberty and virtue, would truly be 
* the moſt glorious in the world) and that others may 
© find they have with much pains purchaſed their own 
* ſhame and miſery ; a dear price paid for that, which 
is not worth keeping, nor the life that is accom- 
* panied with it. The honour of Engliſh Parliaments 
© hath ever been, in making the navon glorious and 
happy, not in ſelling and deſtroying the intereſt of 
it, to ſatisfy the luſts of one man. Miſerable nation! 
that, from ſo great a height of glory, is fallen into 
the moſt deſpicable condition in the world ; of hav- 
ing all its good depend upon the breath and om 

* © OT 5 


But, when that country of mine, which, 
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father's command, he determined to remove to Hamburgh, and from thence into Holland, 


or ſome place in Germany, where he mi 
pected for him (m). 


the vileſt perſons in it! cheated and fold by them 
they truſted ! infamous traffic, equal almoſt in guilt 
to that of Judas! In all preceding ages Parliaments 
have been the palace of our liberty; the ſure de- 
« fenders of the oppreſſed : they, who formerly could 
« bridle Kings, and keep the balance equal between 
them and & ople, are now become inſlruments of 
all our oppreſſions, and a fword in his hand to de- 
«* ftroy us; they themſelves led by a few intereſted 
* perſons, who are willing to buy offices for them- 
« ſelves, by the miſery of the whole nation, and the 
blood of the molt worthy and eminent perſons in it. 


* © Deteſtable bribes, worſe than the oaths now in 


(14) Letters &c. 
as above, p. 62. 


«* faſhion in this mercenary court! I mean to owe 
* neither my life nor liberty to any ſuch means : when 
the innocence of my actions will not protect me, I 
will ſtay away till the ſtorm be over-pafled. In ſhort, 
where Vane, Lambert, and Haſelrigg cannot live in 
* ſafety, I cannot live at all. If I had been in Eng- 
land, I ſhould have expected a lodging with them; 
or, though they may be the firſt, as being more emi- 
nent than I, I muſt expect to follow their example in 
* ſuffering, as I have been their companion in acting. 
] am moſt in a maze at the miſtaken informations, 
that were ſent to me by my friends, full of expecta- 
tions of favours and employments. Who can think, 
that they, who impriſon them, would employ me; 
or ſuffer me to live, when they are put to death? 
If I miglit live, and be employed, can it be expect- 
ed, that I ſhould ſerve a government that ſeeks ſuch 
« deteſtable ways of eſtabliſhing itſelf ? Ah! no: I 
have not learnt to make my own peace, by perſe- 
* cuting and — my brethren, more innocent 
and worthy than myſelf, I muſt live by juſt means, 
and ſerve to juſt ends, or not at all. After ſuch a 
« manifeſtation of the ways by which it is intended the 
* King ſhall govern, I ſhould have renounced any 
© place of favour, into which the kindneſs and indu 

of my friends might have advanced me; when I 
found thoſe, that were better than I, were only fit 
to be deſtroyed. I had formerly ſome jealouſies: 
* the fraudulent proclamation for indemnity increaſed 
them: the impriſoning of thoſe three men, and 


turning out of all the officers of the army, contrary 


* to promiſe, confirmed me in my reſolutions not to 
return. To conclude, the tide is not to be diverted, 
© nor the oppreſſed delivered; but God, in his time, 
* will have mercy on his people: he will fave and 
defend them, and avenge the blood of thoſe, who 
* ſhall now periſh, upon the heaps of thoſe, who, in 
their pride, think nothing is able to oppoſe them: 
happy are thoſe, whom God ſhall make inſtruments 
of his juſtice in ſo bleſſed a work. If I can live to 
* ſee that day, I ſhall be ripe for the grave, and able 
to ſay with joy, Lord, now le thou thy fer- 
„ yant depart in peace &c.” Farewel. My thoughts 
as to King and ſtate depending upon their actions, 
© no ** I _— ervant to him than I, 
« if he e the and proſperity of his people his 
glory; none more his enemy, if he doth - con- 
© trary 14). 

[G] And the November following at Rome.] In a letter 
from thence to his Father, he ſays, . .. . I hope my 
being heare, will in a ſhort time ſhewe, that the Place 
© was not ill choſen, and that, befides the liberty and 
© quiet which is generally granted to all perſons heare, I 
* may be admitted into that company, the knowledge 
* of which will very well recompence my journey. I 
was extreamely unwilling to ſtay in Hamburgh, or 
any place in Germany, finding my ſelſe too apt fo 
« fall too deepe into melancholy, if I have neither bu- 
© finefſe nor company to divert me; and I have ſuch 
an averſion to the converſation and entertainments of 
* that country, that if I had ſtayed in it, I muſt have 
lived as a hermite, though in a 2 citty. 1 
* am heare well enough at caſe, and believe I may 


continue ſoe, a /ome boddy from the Court of Eng- 


* land doth think it worth theire paines to diſturbe me. I 

« ſee nothing likely to ariſe heare to trouble me. E 

have already viſited ſeverall Cardinalls ; to morrowe 

I intend to pay the ſame reſpet to the Cardinal 

« Gizi, nephew to the Pope... . They are all ge- 
3 


lie ſtill a while, and fee what was to be ex- 


In September 1660, he was at Francford (n), and the Novernber 
following at Rome [G]: But, to all appearance by orders from | 
about the middle of the year 1661, to remove from thence to Fraſcati (o) [H]; and next ( . 


England, he was forced, 


to 


© nerally civill, and I aſk no more... . . . I doe not 
© heare ſee thoes ſignes of Eaſe, Satisfaction, and 
Plenty, that weare in Pope Urban his time, but that 
© littell concernes Strangers; the company of perſons 
© excellent in all Sciences, which is the beſt thing 
Strangers can ſeeke, is never wanting 


account, and characters, of the ſeveral Cardinals (16). 
[HI But, to all appearance by orders from England, he 
wwas forced, about the middle of the year bt, to remove 
from thence to Fraſcati.] I heare (faith he in one of 
* his Letters to his father) of an Iriſh Prieſt, one Plunket, 
nephew to Nicklefſe Plunket, who is very buſy in 
« prating and fcribling. I know not the Man, nor 
what exceptions he can have unto me, unleſſe it be 
for being an Engliſhman, ſommtimes imployed in 
Ireland: But I apprehend nothing but Orders from 
England to my prejudice : He ſayeth, ſuch will 
comme, as ſhall force me to change my ſtation (17). 
« Heare is, ſaith he in another Letter (18), 
one Plunket, a young Iriſh Prieſt, that gives me 
ſomme trouble, by fooliſh diſcourſes ; amongſt others, 
© he ſayes I am an Atheiſt, and bred up in your Lord- 
ſhip's houſe under a Maſter, from whom I learnt 
thoes opinions. He was anſweared, that was very 
improbable, and that my life and converſation gave 
teſtimony of the contrary ; but though that weare, 
it concerned no body heare —— (19) ... . The 
other day, as he s on, I was informed, that 
Orders had bin ſent from the Court heare, to the 
Internuntio in Flanders, to make the beſt enquiry 
he could of me, my birth, perſon, and quality. To 
whom information was given by one White 
that I was ever found to be violent againſt Monarchy, 
a friend unto Roman Catholiques, one that in our laſt 
troubles, meddled littel with private Buſineſſe; and 
that had made my fortune by the warre, with ſome 
other things like unto theis, part true, and 
falſe ; but none that I can learne which doth me any 
prejudice. - They weare put upon this enquiry by 
the fooliſh prating of ſome Prieſts, who ſpoke of 
me, as the only Hany the King had left, and that I 
being taken away, his Majeſly might reagne in quiet. 
Theis are but very ſlight vapours, ya | if nothin 
* commes from England to my prejudice, I will eaſily 
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© blowe them away However, he thought 
fit to remove to Fraſcati; from whence writing to his 
Father, he ſays (20). I find myſelf at preſent 


* as well as LI can be, untill the time comme that I 
* may conveniently returne into my owne country, 
* The Prince Pamphilio, nephewe to the laſt Pope, 
* hath given me very convenient lodgings in his Villa 
de Belvedere, which is one of the fineft of I taly.* 
. + + . Here are walks and fountains in the greateſt 
perfection; and, though my natural delight in ſoli- 
* tude is very much — this laſt year, I cannot 
* defire to be more alone than I am, and hope to 
* continue. My converſation is with birds, trees, and 
books. In theſe laſt months, that I have had no bu- 
ſineſs at all, I have applied myfelf to ſtudy a little 
more than I have done formerly : and though one 
who begins at my age, cannot hope to ns any 
conſiderable © *% that way; I find fo much fa- 
tis faction in it, that, for the future, I ſhall very un- 
willingly (hough I had the opportunity) put myſelf 
into any way of living, that ſhall deprive me of that 
entertainment. Whatſoever hath been formerly the 
objects of my thoughts and defires, I have now in- 


retirement And again; *« I left Rome, 
wheare I had made a great deale of acquaintance, to 
avoid the neceſſity of making and receiving viſits, 
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© cannot but rejoice a littell to finde, that when I wan- 
« der as a vagabond through the world, forſaken of 
* my Friends, poore, and knowne only to be a broken 
limbe of a ſhip-wrack'd Faction; I yet finde huma- 
* nity and civility from thoes who are in the height of 
fortune and reputation. Bat I doe alſoe well knowe, 
I am in a ſtrange land, how farre thoes civilityes doe 
extend, and that are too aery to feed or cloath a 
« man (21). . * I intend this half-buriall (as a 


— 


45). (rg 
In one of his ſubſequent Letters he gives a very curious — 


tention of ſeeking very little more than quietneſs and 


and live now as a hermite in a palace... 1 


n) See 
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parts of Italy; as alſo to Germany, and France [7]. In December, 1664, he 
And from Ludlow it appears (q), that a proſpect of ſome 


Troubles in England had Brought him thither; thinking convenient to draw nearer home, 
that if an opportunity ſhould offer, he might not be wanting to [what he thought] his 
« Duty and the publick ſervice.” About that time, he had the offer of a commiſſion in a 


regiment raiſed in England for the ſervice of 


the 1 and, if he did not obtain it, 


he propoſed to paſs the ſummer following as a volunteer in Hungary (r). He was far 


from being in his Father's 


graces z and, at times, during his exile, was reduced to 


great ſtreights and neceſſities [K ]. So obnoxious likewiſe was he to our court, that ſome 
perſons are ſaid to have been ſent to aſſaſſinate him at Augſburg ; but he eſcaped, by 


being then come to Holland (5). 


Thus he continued for ſeventeen years wandri 


from 


place to place, in indigence, and not without danger ſometimes of loſing his life; becauſe 


it was known that he could not be corrupted, as his own words are (i). 


But, at laſt, his 


Father, the Earl of Leicefter, deſiring to ſee him before his death, he obtained leave from 
King Charles II. for his return, in 1677, as alſo his Pardon; through the intereſt of the 
Earl's grandſon, Robert Earl of Sunderland [LI, who was then a great favorite at court. 


« preparative) be an entire one, and ſhall not be much 
troubled, though I find, if upon the knowledge of 
my manner of life, they, whoe the laſt yeare at 
Whitehall did exerciſe their tongues upon me, as a 
very unruly headed man, doe ſo farre change theire 
opinion of me, on the ſudden, as to believe me ſoe 
dull and lazy, as to be fit for nothing. When that 
opinion is well ſettled, I may hope to live quietly in 
England, and then ſhall think it a ſeaſonable time to 
returne. I have ſomme inclinations this autume to 
goe to Naples, and from thence to —_— and Malta, 
to paſs the winter in ſome of thoes places, and re- 
turne to Rome in the Springe. It is not uſual for 
me, to look ſoe many moneths before-hand, nor 
py to extend my ſight any farther. I muſt then 
nowe from my friends at home, wheather it be yet 
time to returne thither; I have ever had it in my 
thoughts to chooſe that before any thing ;. but if it 
© be till inconvenient for me to take that reſolution, 
I muſt then think of making another pauſe at Rome, 
*. or ſomme other place, that may prove convenient (22). 
So much of his Letters we thought neceſſary, upon this 
ſubje&, to lay before the Reader; as they ſhew his 
circumſtances, deſigns, and motions. 
[7] And France.] He had the following Licence from 
the King of France, to come from Germany to Mont- 
pelier. To all Governors, and our Lieutenants gene- 
ral, &c. greeting. Mr Sydney, Son to the Earl of 
* Leiceſter, having deſired, notwithſtanding the war 
* againſt Ergland, that he might change his place of 
* abode from Germany, to go to Montpelier ; To which 
* We having aſſented. We command you to let him paſs 
* freely through your ſeveral juriſdictions, with his 
dome ſticks, to Montpelier, without interruption, and 


to ihcw him all the favour, and aid him as far as you 


« 2 . Given at our caſtle of Vincennes, Auguſt 3, 
* 1663, 
© Signed LOUIS (23). 


He tells us, that he ! caſt himſelf into unſuſpected 
retirement in the moſt remote parts of France, [in 
* Gaſcogne] where he paſſed above eleven years; and 
* was drawn out of it only by a deſire of ſeeing his 
aged father before he dyed (24). 

[X] He awas far from being in his Father's good graces; 
and reduced to great ftreights, &c.) This is abundantly 
evident from the following extracts from ſome of his 
letters to his father... Though it is long fince I heard 
from your Lordſhip, and the contents of the laſt letter 
I receaved were ſuch, as gave me littel expectation 


* of having others, or reaſon to think mine would be 

acceptable unto you, I eſteeme it my duty to continue 

writing, untill I doe, by ſomme more indubitable 

© teltimony, find, your Lordſhip hath ſoe farre rejected 

* me, as to be unwilling to heare of me, or my con- 

(15) Letter, © cernments (25), . © 1 write to your Lordſhip ſome- 

ay Dec, 12, * tymes, becauſe I am not forbidden: Not often, becauſe 

' *701, „I am neither commandyd, nor have reaſon to think 

leb) Letter of that diligence would be acceptable unto you (26). . . 

29, 1660, According to my couſtume, I give your Lordſhip this 

* * teſtimony of my being alive; which I think neceſſary, 
ſince your Lordſhip gives no ſigne of rememberin 

2 Letterof I am foe (27)- . » . * I heare your Lordſhip bath 

eto. ſomme Suſpicions —_— me; if I might knowe 

: * * in what, I doe upon my word promiſe your Lordſhip, 

2 „ 7% * to Jet you know my Thoughts punctually, without 

17, pal, © either diſſimulation, or reſervation (28). 


And, that he was reduced to 


t ſtreigh and ne- 
VOL, VI. No. 325. * "ghts | 


Father remitted him Money 


His 
ceſſities, the following extracts from two of his letters 
will plainly ſhew “ .. . © I did intend to have ſayed no 
more; but it is a folly to conceale the Evills that 
* oppreſſe me. I have with difficulty writ this; and 
© the troubled thoughts into which the letters receaved 
by the laft poſt have caſt me, give me not eaſily the 
liberty of ſaying more. The Misfortunes into which 
© I was fallen, by the deſtruction of our Party, did not 
* ſhake me. The cheates and thefts of Servarts were 
© too ordinary to trouble me. I ſuffered my Mother's 
: Leg); to be drawne from me, upon which I might 
have ſubliſted a good while. I was not very much 
« ſurpriſed to find myſelf betrayed, and robbed of all 
that with which I had truſted Lady Strang ford, but 
I éconfeſſe, that I am forely troubled to find, that 
Sir Jo. Temple is going into Ireland; the agreement 
* which he had foe often ſaied ſhould be made with 
* Strangford broken; from which I might expect ſomme 
part of what is due unto me, to live upon. The 
mortgage to the Earl of Than et to continue upon 
* Andrewes his land, which is the ſoreſt miſchiefe that 
ever fell upon me ſince I was borne, and that I was 
* foe often promiſed ſhould be taken of, and put upon 
Portling lands, as it ought to be: And by all theis 
meanes together, I find myſelfe deſtitute of all help 
at home, and expoſed to all thoſe troubles, inconve- 
niencies, and miſchiefs, unto which They are expoſed, 
whoe have nothing to ſubſiſt upon; in a place farre 
from home, wheare no aſſiſtance can poſſibly be ex- 
peed, and wheare I am knowae to be of a quality, 
which makes all lowe and mean wayes of living 
ſhamefull and deteſtable. Theis are part of the evils, 
with which I finde myſelf encompaſſed, and out of 
which I ſee noe iſſue; nor can I make one ſtep, that 
is not as likely to prove my deſtruction, as preſerva- 
tion. It will not, I think, be thought ſtrange, that 
I am ſenſible of them, ſince he that is not, muſt be 
an Angell, or a Beaſt: My only hope is, that God 
will, ſomme way or other, put an end to my troubles, 
or my life (:9).* .. . . Perhaps, ſharp-ſighted braines 
might, in a condition like unto mine, ind more oc- 
caſion of trouble then I doe: I finde ſtupidity an ad- 
vantage; Nature hath given me a large proportion of 
itz and I did artificially encreaſe it, to that 4 
that if I weare not awakened with the bitter ſenſe 
of ſomme miſchiefes, that the Lady Strangford hath 
brought upon me (which Sir John Temple ever made 
me hope he would remove) I ſhould reſt well enough 
at eaſe, in a dull indolence, and never trouble myſelf 
with the thoughts of examining, wheare I ſhould have 
« bread for three moneths: This may ſhewe your Lordſhip, 
into what ſtate Nature and Fortune have brought one 
that receaved life from you (30. However his 
now and then (31). 

[L] Through the intereſt of the Earl's grandſon, Robert 
Earl of Sunderland.) Biſhop Burnet ſays (32), That it 
was the Court of France obtained leave for him to 
« return in 1678, when the Parliament was prefling the 
King into a war. He did all he could to divert peo- 
0 — om that war; ſo that ſome took him for a pen- 
* fioner of France: But to thas tw wham he durkt Henk 
freely, he ſaid, he knew it was all a juggle; that our 
Court was in an entire confidence with” France, 

had no other deſign, in this ſhew of a war, but to raiſe 
an army, and keep it beyond-ſea till it was trained 
© and modelled.” Such is the Biſhop's account; but it 
a from a Letter of our Authors to Henry Savile, 
q; then Embaſſador in France, that it was that Gen- 
43 H | | tleman 
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His father left him a legacy of five thouſand one hundred pounds (a) [M]." In 1678, he 
in Surry ; but the 


ſtood candidate for Member of Parliament for the 


burgh of Guil 


(w) bid. p. 753 Court oppoling him, he loſt his eloction; as he did alſo in the next Parliament (w) [NV]. 
He was ſo imprudent, as to reſort chiefly with the Duke of Monmouth, and other diſcon- 


— 5. 


Letters to 
4 


Henry Savile, 
2. 147, 148. 


{*) Letters &c. 
As 
— 


(34) Apology, 
N. 3. 


rented perſons [O], which in the end proved his ruin. For, by being one of 


tleman who obtained leave for him to return. The 
letter is dated from Nerac in Gaſcogne, Dec. 18. N. S. 
1682 (33), and is as follows. I received yeſterday, 
in one and the ſame packet, three letters from you, 
* of ons had =o — Paris whilſt I was 
© there, and that wou ave me a j of 
four hundred leagues, if I had then received it. This 
would have been a convenience unto me; but my 
obligation unto you is the ſame, and I ſo far acknow- 
* ledge it to be the greateſt that I have in a long time 
© received from any man, as not to value the leave you 
* have obtained for me to return into my country, after /o 
© long an abſence, at a lower rate than the ſaving of my 
life. You having proceeded thus far, I will, without 
any ſcruple, put myſelf intirely upon the King's word; 
and deſire you only to obtain a paſs to — it, and 
that his Majeſty is pleaſed to ſend for me; fo as the 
«* officers of the ports or other places may not ſtop me, 
as they wil! be apt to do as foon as they know my 
name, if I have not that for my protection 
I have no other buſineſs than what ſolely concerns my 
uu and family. I deſire not to be a day in Eng- 
and unknown to the King or his Miniſters; and wi 
© loſe no time in waiting upon the Secretary as ſoon as 
I can after my arrival. I think it no ways reaſonable 
* that I ſhould ſtay in England, if the King do not ſee 
I may do it without any ſhadow or poſſibility of pre- 
* judice unto him; and, unleſs I can fatisfy him in that 
point, I defire no more than to return on this fide the 
© ſeas after the three months, where I intend to finiſh 
* my days, without thinking any more of living in 
© England (“). Though, in the printed copy, this 
Letter is dated in the year 1682; there is very great 
reaſon to —_— _ 1 was ee in 1677. 1 

MI] His fat im a legacy of 5,100 l.] He in- 
4 Büttel ( = that his a lber del iin a 
few weeks after his coming over; and when he pre- 
« pared himſelf to return into Gaſcony, there to paſs 
the remaining of his life, he was hindred by the 
Earl of Leicefter, his brother, who queſtioned all 
s that his father had given him for his ſubſiſtance; 
and by a long and tolious ſuit in Chancery, detained 
him in England, until he was made a priſoner ; 
„ when a favourable decree, obtained in Chancery, 
gave him hopes of being freed from ſuch vexatious 
© buſineſs. I reaſſumed (continues he) my former de- 
© ſigne of returning into France; and to that end 
bought a ſmall parcell of ground, in a friend's name, 
with an intention of going immediately unto it: 
this proceeded from the uneaſineſs of my life, when 
© I found, that not only the reall diſcontents, that 
E to be too common, weare aſcribed unto me, 
but ſham plots faſtened upon me, ſoe as I could 
never think my life a day in ſafety.” 

[N] He E his elefiion; as he did alſo in the next 
Parliament.) He takes notice of his being elected, in 
one of his letters to Henry Savile Eſq; dated October 
29 + + + + . I am not able, ſaith he, to give ſo much as 
a gueſs whether the Parliament ſhall fit the 26th of 
* Jan or not, and though I think myſelf in all 
reſpects well choſen, am uncertain whether I ſhall be 
* of it, or not, there being a double return ; and no- 
© thing can be aſſured, until the queſtion ariſing there- 
upon be determined, unleſs it be that as I and my 
Principles are out of faſhion ; my inclinations going 
one way, my friendſhip and alliance with thoſe that 
© are like to give occaſion for the 

iſliked and ſuſ- 


* drawin „I ſhall be — 
pected , > both parties, and by become the moſt 
inconſiderable member of the Houſe.” 

[O] He wwas e imprudent as to reſort chiefly with the 
Duke of Monmauth, and other diſcontented perſons.) That 

ve the Court an op ity of involving him in 
— guilt : Notwithſtanding he proteſts his innocence, 
and ſeems to be conſcious that no legal advantage 
could have been taken againſt him. His own account 
is in theſe words. In Aprill laſt [1683] I was told 
© by a perſon of eminent quality, virtue, and under- 
«* ſtanding, that I ſhould infaillibly be made a priſoner. 
© I aſked upon what pretence : he alleagued ſomme 
* things that weare entirely frivolous, relating unto 


gs conteſts 


« yild perſons, whoes faces and names I did not know ; 


3 


their gom- 
panions, 


but concluded ſomme or other would be found; and 
* thatif I was once taken, it mattered not for what 
* cauſe; it being impoſſible to avoid condemnation, 
* before ſuch judges and juryes as I ſhould be tryed by. 
© About the middell of June the towne was full of 
* rumours of a plot, ſayd to be diſcovered by Keeling, 
* and not long after by Weſt: ſomme perſons fled. 
and a proclamation iſſued to have them apprehended ; 
my name was in every coffee-houſe, and ſeverall in- 
* formations weare given me, that I ſhould certainly 
* be ſeaſed : I mentioned this to ſeverall perſons ; but, 
* knowing no raiſons why I ſhould abſent myſelf, re- 
ſolved not to do it; and continued in that minde, 
though I was told, earely in the mornin 
26 of June, that the Duke of Monmouth was re- 
tired, and Coll. Rumſey had rendered himſelf, This 
concerned me ſoe littell, that I ſpent that morn- 
ing upon my uſuall ſtudyes, or entertaining ſuch 
freinds as came to ſee me; and whileſt I was at 
dinner, a meſſenger came and arreſted me in the 
Kings name, by an order from four Lords of the 
Privy Councell (35). And, whereas part of 
his indictment was, Conſpiring the death of the King; 


the following words: . . . . but noe man ſayd, that 
* any mention was ever made of it in my preſence; 
even the King knowes I am not a man to have any 
ſuch deſigne; and I am noe more capable of it then of 
eating of him, if he weare (+) death: I think I may 
ſay, I did once fave his life; but I am ſure I never 
endeavoured to take it away: if the meetings men- 
* tioned weare to be taken for conſpiracyes againſt his 
« Majeſtyes life, ſomething muſt have been there pro- 
* poſed and reſolved concerning the wayes, manner, 
time, place, or perſons, by whome it ſhould be 
effected; of which not one word is pretended, nor 
that he was ſo much as named (36). 

But, if the Secret Hiſtory of the Rye-houſe Plot, 
and of Monmouth's rebellion, written by Ford Lord 
Grey, and lately publiſhed (37), is to be credited ; 
Col. Sydney had a greater ſhare in that Plot, than he 
was willing to own, or imagined could be proved. 
The 1 had in it appears from the following ex- 
tracts from that Hiſtory. . . . . * In Feb at Chi · 
cheſter the Duke of Monmouth acquainted me, that 
my Lord of Eſſex, Lord n Ruſſell, Co- 
lonel Sidney, Mr Hambden, and himſelf, had been 
contriving Inſurrectians in ſeveral parts of this king- 
dom, — deſigned to engage ſome in Scotland to do 
the like; that he was to have a meeting, at his return 
to London, with the perſons above named, but be- 
lieved it would not be long before they diſagreed, 
for he feared my Lord of Eſſex, Colonel Sidney, and 
Mr Hambden intended a Commonwealth, which 
could not be without the deſtruction of the King; and 
if that was their intention, my Lord Ruſſell, and 
himſelf were reſolved to quit them entirely, and to 
think of ſaving themſelves; for they would both 
rather lie at the King's mercy for what was paſſed, 
than that his life woule be indangered, or his liberty 
taken away, which was next to death (38). 
Col. Sidney addreſſing his diſcourſe to me [Lord Grey] 
— — with a long prologue of the neceſſity we were 

uced to of taking up arms, and of the lawfulneſs 
of it; and from | Ya! deſcended to a particular 
account of their ſeveral proceedings and reſolutions, 
ſince the firſt time of their meeting (39). =— 
Col. Sidney ſaid he had heard, when wiſe men drew 
their ſwords againſt their King, they laid aſide the 
thoughts of treating with him (40).'——1 aſked Col. 
Sidney in what hands they had reſolved to place the 
management of the War ; he ſaid, they not re- 
ſolved that, but he thought it would not be in any 
others, than thoſe perſons who made up our little 
Council, and one or two more' who might be thought 
on (41). My Lord of Eſſex and Colonel Si 
© had undertaken to draw the Declaration (42).'— 
The Duke of Monmouth told me, he found my 
© Lord of Eſſex, Colone Sidney, and all of them, 
* ſhould agree in every thing; and he was confident, 
that whan we were in arms, and the King ſaw how 
* ſtrong we were in ſeveral places, there wouls — 


one the 


(35) Apolog, 
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panions, he was looked upon as one of the ices in the Preſbyterian Plot, in | 
did truly ſhew (x) Account of 
* unto him, that there neither was nor could be any ſuch plot, as matters then ſtood (5% PJ N 3 
yet, on the 26th of June, a meſſenger came and arreſted him; and one of the Clerks of ei. 2688. $0. 
the Council ſeized his papers. The ſame day, by a warrant from the Secretary of State, . 36, 270. 
he was committed to the Tower for high-treaſon. A little while after, all his effects were thor's Apalogy, 
likewiſe ſecured (z). On the 7th of November following he was brought to the bar of the 

court of King's-benchy and arraigned u an indictment of high-treaſon [2]. The 

Court, for faſhion-ſake, allowed him a rtnight for his tryal (aa); to which he was (=) Ibis. p. 3. 
brought the 21ſt of November [R. The three firſt witneſſes againſt him were Robert 

Weſt, Colonel Romſey, and Mr Keeling ; whoſe ſitions not being nded upon 

their own knowledge, but upon the report of others |S], were only ay Evidence; 

and conſequently invalid in caſe of Treaſon. The ſingle Evidence againſt him was the 

Lord Howard of Eſcrick, a man of an abandoned character; whoſe depoſition was very 

« rhetorical, but nothing at all to the purpoſe (43) [T].“ So, to cortoborate this lame (34) mia. p. 7, 
evidence, Col. Sydney's Diſcourſes on Government were produced; as a ſeditious and 

* traiterous libel [/ ], the deſign of which was, to perſuade the People of England, that it is 


* lawful, 
« little blood ſhed, for all would end in an accommo- * nell, and they laſt; as did not appeare : upon exa- 
dation between the King and a Parliament (43). * mination I found, that they had not only put in very 


LP] He did truly ſbenu unto him, that there neither was many that weare not freeholders, but picked up a 

nor could be any ſuch plot, as matters then flood.) His rea- * rabble of men of the meaneſt callings, ruined fortunes, 

ſon for it was, © becauſe it would caſt his Majeſtye * loft reputation, and hardly endowed with ſuch under- (4%) , 

into conjunction with the Popiſh, which they [the -* ſtanding as is required for a jury in a * prius court ny - 

© Nonconformiſts] did moſt abhorre.” However, as for a bilineſſe of five pounds (49). alſo tus Petition. 

our Author informs us, the ſham was continued, as [9] Whoſe depofitions not being grounded npon their own 

« appeared by the Meal-tub buſmeſs : though his name edge, but upon the report of others.) Mr Sydney 

was not there found, be was well informed, that if it objected to Weſt's evidence; becauſe he had confeſſed 

had ſucceeded, he ſhould have bin involved in it. many Treaſons, and was not pardoned. But the Chief 

Other wayes were invented to vex and ruin him. Juſtice Jeffreys replied, That he knew no legal objection 

When he only looked over a balcony to ſee what againſt him, and that he was a good witneſs in my Lord 

« paſſed at the election of the Sheriffs of London (44), Ruſſel's tryal. What he gave an account of, was only (go) Tryal of 

* he was indicted for a riot (45), of a general inſurrection intended in England ; without — ing 

Upon an indidment of high-treaſon.] The points any thin icular to Col. Sydney, or his indictment, EIq; printed in 

he — indicted for, were, 1 — and — And — that, as to him in particular, he * * * 

ing, to diſturb the peace and tranquillity of this king- * knew nothing, and did never ſpeak with him till his lad Speech, 

dom of England; to ſtir up war againſt the King; * fince the diſcovery of the plot. . . . Mr Keeling de- They are both in 

to ſubvert his government; to depoſe and deprive clared, he did not know Col. Sydney (50). theState-Tryals, 

him; and to bring and put him to death: For [T] The Lord Howard of Eſcrick, . . . . . whoſe depofe- 

which purpoſe, he had, the zoth day of June, 1683, tion was rhetorical, but nothing to the purpoſe.] Col. 

and divers other times, as well before as after, met Sydney made the following objections againſt him, and 

and conſulted with divers traytors ; promiſed, that his teſtimony. * I have this to ſay concerning my Lord 

he would be aiding and afliſting in their treaſons; Howard: He hath accuſed himſelf of divers treaſons, 

© had ſent one Aaron Smith into Scotland, to invite and I do not hear that he has his pardon of E 

divers evil diſpoſed ſubjects of that kingdom to come He is under the terror of thoſe treaſons, and the 

into England, to conſult with him and other tray- puniſhment for them: He hath ſhewn himſelf to be 

* tors. And, that in order to perſuade the ſubjects of * under that terror: He hath ſaid, That he could not 

* the King of England that it is lawful to make and * get his pardon, until he had done ſome other jobbs, 

* ſtir up an inſurreftion and rebellion againſt him, he till he was paſt this drudgery of ſwearing : That is, 

had compoſed and written a certain falſe, ſeditious, that he having incurred the penalty of High- Treaſon, 

and traiterous libell (46), in which, among other he would get his own indemnity by deſtroying others. 

* things, is contained as followeth, via. The Power This, by the law of God and man, I think, de 4 

« originally in the people of England is delegated a man's teſtimony. Befides, he is my Debter, | 

« unto the Parliament. He (meaning King Charles II) « owes me a conſiderable ſum of money I lent him in 

« is ſubje unto the law of God, as He is a man to time of his great neceſſity; he made ſome covenants 

„the People that makes him a King, inaſmuch as He with. me for the payment of that money, which he 

« is a King, the Law ſets a, meaſure unto that ſub- . hath broken; and when his mortgage was forfeited, 

jection, and the Parliament jadges of the particular / and I ſhould take the advantage the law gives me, he 

« caſes thereupon arifing &c. Col. Sidney makes finds out a way to have me laid up in the Tower. 

the following obſervations upon this indictment. The Another thing is, when I was a priſoner, he comes 

meetings to conſpire were ſaid to be on the 3oth of to my houſe, and _ with my ſervant, and ſays, 

June, and many other days, both before and fince; how ſorry he was that I ſhould be brought in danger 

© whereas he was then, and had been ſome days be- upon this account of the Plot, and there he did in the 

* fore, and ever ſince, a cloſe priſoner. _—He was eſence of God, with hands and eyes lifted up to 

brought into the palace-yard, Weſtminſter, between eaven, fwear, he did not believe any plot, and that 

© ten and eleven o'clock in the morning, before the * it was but a ſham. [ The Earl of Angleſey, the 

grand jury was aſſembled, or the King's counſell Lords of Clare, and Paget, Mr Philip and Mr Edward 

could know the bill would be found, unleſs they had Howard, and Dr Burnet, bein uced in Col. Syd- 

© the faculty of divining, or held ſuch an intelligence ney's behalf, unanimouſly teftihed, that they heard 

with the grand jury, as atterly overthrows all juſtice. the Lord Howard declare the ſame things. Col. 

* —— Upon his being arraigned, he defired a copy Sydney depreciated moreover the Lord — cha- 

of the indictment, leave to make his exceptions, or rafter, by alledging, that he endeavoured lily to get 

to put in a ſpecial plea that he had in his hand ready poſſeſſion of his plate and other - + + . * He was 

* engrofſed, which was all rejected: and being threatned, + defirous to go further (ſays the Colonel) and he would 

© that, if he did not immediately plead guilty, a judg- not only pay my debt by his Teſtimony againſt me; 

* ment of high-treaſon ſhould be entered, he was * but he would have got my plate and other goods in 

forced, contrary to law as he ſuppoſed, to comme my hands into his hands, and he defired my men, (5) Tryal, 

to a general iſſue in pleading not guilty (4). © as a place of truſt, to put them into his hands (5 1).“ P. 31, 42. 
[R] To which he was brought the 21 of November.) [F] Col. Sydney's Diſcourſes on Government were pro- 

He complained extremely of the Jury that was impan- duced, as 4 ſeditious and traiterous libel.) There were 

nelled upon that occaſion... .. The life, m—= only a few extracts of them read (52), though Mr Syd- (52) See Tryal, 

© I have led might have given me ſomme kind of ney defired that it might be All read. They were ſeized, p. 23. 

* ledge of ſuch as reaſonably might be thought fit to be with the reſt of his at his houſe, upon a Table 

my judges; but I did not know the face of one, nor where it was | he uſually did write. And they 

the names of more than three (48) of the whole pan» were proved to be his hand-wriang 9 


SY D N E Y. 

* lawful, nay, that they have a right to ſet aſide their Prince, in caſe it appear to them, 

* that he hath broken s truſt laid upon him by the _ (cc). However, upon this 

imperfect evidence, the Colonel was brought in guilty of high-treaſonz and, on the 26th , 

(44) Ibid. p. 62, of November, condemned to be drawn, hanged, and quartered (dd) VJ. Two days 

_T before ſentence, he ſent, by the Lord Halifax (ee), a Petition to his Majeſty, wherein he («) Bumee, 
repreſented the hardſhip of his Caſe ; and prayed that his Majeſty would be pleaſed to 7? 
admit him into his preſence; and if he did not ſhew, that it was for his Majeſty's Honour 
and Intereſt to preſerve him from the ſaid oppreſſion, he would not complain, though he 

(JF) This Peti- were left to be deſtroyed (). But the King was pleaſed to refer him to the ſame Judges 

n was printed of whom he complained (gg). And all the favour he could obtain, was, to have the moſt 


cas ; ignominious part of his ſentence changed into beheading. His Execution was reſpited for“ 
breed alloin- ſome days [X], the tryal being univerſally cryed out on, as a piece of moſt enormous in- 
pology. Juſtice (4b). At length he was beheaded upon Tower- hill, on the 7th of December; at 
which time he delivered a Paper to the Sheriffs [7], that was printed about a fortnight *» 


after (ii). The next day after his execution, he was buried at Penſhurſt in Kent, among 


- 
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(er) Tryal, as 
ayove, p. 12. 


(ii) Ibid, 


—— ä ———— — nth „ 


(54) Edit. 17 57. 
P. 52. 


(55) Did. p. 203. 


(56) Remarks 
on Col. Sydney t, 
and other Tryals. 
Lond. 1689. fol. 
7. 76. &c. 


with whom he had dealings. But Mr Sidney pleaded 
in his on defence, That Similitude of hands can be 
* no evidence;—that it is nothing. For we know that 
© hands will be counterfeited, ſo that no man ſhall know 
* his own hand But theſe very papers, ſuch as 
they are, (added he) do abhor, as much as any one 
can, ſuch a deſign [as the plot he was accuſed of I 
Look upon them; you ſee they are all old ink. Theſe 
* papers may be writ perhaps theſe twenty years, the 
ink is ſo old. But it is a polemical diicourſe; it ſeems 
to be an anſwer to Filmer, &c.——T1 ſay firſt, it is not 
proved upon me: and ſecondly, it is not a crime if 
it be proved.” Afterwards he proves, that he never 
publiſhed any part of it; and that no man could ſay he 
ever printed a ſheet in his life. But, to uſe his own 
words, he was not heard: And therefore had — 
left but to © appeal to God and the world.” He inſiſte 

all along, that, at moſt, it could amount but to con- 
fructive treaſon. But Lord Chief Juſtice Jeffreys af- 
firmed, that it was plain treaſon within 25 Edw. III. 
Whereupon the Colonel aſked, whether writing was an 
at? Ves, ſaid Jeffreys, it is agere (5 3). . . It appears 
from the very beginning and whole drift of the book, 
that it was intended as an Anſwer to Sir Robert Filmer's 
Patriarcha; and not writ with a deugn to raiſe an 
inſurrection at that time. The beginning of it is in 
theſe words: Having lately ſeen a book, intituled 
« Patriarcha, written by Sir Robert Filmer, concerning 
© the univerſal and andivioguiſhed right of all Kings, 
I thought a time of leiſure m_— be well employed 
© in examining his doctrine, and the queſtions * 
from it; which ſeem ſo far to concern all mankind, 
« that, beſides the influence upon our future life, they 
© may be ſaid to comprehend all that in this world 
© deſerves to be cared for.” . . . . But, from names men- 
tioned in it, it is undeniable, that ſome parts of it, at 
leaſt, had not been written twenty years. As for in- 
ſtance . , . . Old Audley, Smith, Biſhop Duppa, 
* Brownloe, Child, Daſhwood, Fox, &c. are to be 
© efteemed fathers of the people of England (54). 
And this other paſſage, where he names Hide, Ar- 
« lington, Danby, their graces of Cleveland and Portſ- 
© mouth, Sunderland, Jenkins, and Chiffinch;* imme- 
diately after mentioning the © bawds, whores, thieves, 
« buffoons, paraſites, and ſuch vile wretches as are 
© naturally mercenary, that had ro much power at 
Whitehall (55). However this was the firſt indict- 
ment of high-treaſon, upon which any man loſt his life 
for writing any thin ithout publiſhing it; and it is 
hoped will be the Nag. Sir John Hawles right! 

obſerves, That the evidence in this caſe, and almoſt all 
the circumſtances of the Tryal, were originals: and that 
Col. Sydney was talked to death under the notion of a 


Commonwealth's-man (56). 


]; Condemned to be drawn, hanged, and quartered. 
At the hearing of this ſevere ſentence, Col. Sydney 
broke out into theſe words.. Then, o God, o God, 
I beſeech thee to ſanctify theſe ſufferings unto me, 
« and impute not my blood to the country, nor the city, 
through which I am to be drawn; let no inquiſition 
« be made for it : but if any, and the ſhedding of blood 
that is innocent, mult be revenged, let the weight of 
« it fall only upon thoſe that maliciouſly perſecute me 
for righteouſneſs ſake.” Whereupon Lord Chief Juſtice 
Jeffreys ſaid to him; I pray G work in you a temper 
« fit to go unto the other world, for I ſee you are not fit 
« for this.” But the Colonel, holding out his hand, 
< replied, * My Lord, feel my pulſe, and fee if I am 


* diſordered; I bleſs God, I never was in better temper 


\* than I am now (57). . . . He tells us in his Apology, 


That the Chief Juſtice, having performed this exploit, 
* is ſaid to have bragged unto the King, that noe man 
in his place had ever rendered unto any King of Eng- 
land ſuch ſervices as he had done, in making it to 
© paſſe for lawe, that any man might be now tryed by 
* a jury not conſiſting of freeholders; and that one 
* witneſſe, with any concurrent circumſtance (as that 


* of the buying the knife) was ſufficient to convict (56) p. ut 1 
one. 


him (58). 
LX] His execution wvas reſpited for ſome days.) Biſhop 


Burnet, in his inaccurate way, ſays (59), that it was (59) As abare, 
* reſpited for three weeks.“ But, if we reckon from & 238. 


the time of his conviction, it was but ſixteen days; and, 
* from his ſentence, only eleven days.” 

ITI At which time he delivered a Paper to the Sheriffi.] 
It began thus: Men, Brethren, and Fathers; Friends, 
« Countrymen, and Strangers.” And, after ſettin 
forth the Hardſhip of his Caſe, and the Inſufficiency o 
the Evidence againſt him, concluded in theſe words... 
- + » * But I was long ſince told that I muſt die, or the 
Plot muſt dye. Leaſt the means of deſtroying the 
* beſt Proteſtants in England ſhould fail, the 
muſt be filled with ſuch as had been blemiſhes to the 
bar. None but ſuch as theſe would have adviſed with 
the King's Council, of the means of bringing a man 
to death; ſuffered a Jury to be packed by the King's 
Solicitors, and the Under-Sheriff; admit of Jury-men 
who are not freeholders; receive ſuch evidence as is 
above-mentioned ; refuſe a copy of an indictment, 
or to ſuffer the ſtatute of 46 Ede. III. t be read, 
that doth expreſly enact, It ſhould in no caſe be denied 
unto any man upon any occaſion whatſoever; over- 
rule the moſt important points of law without hearing. 
And whereas the Stat. 25 Ed. III. upon which they 
ſaid I ſhould be tried, doth reſerve unto the Parlia- 
ment all conſtructions to be made in points of treaſon, 
They could aſſume unto themſelves not only a power 
to make conſtructions, but ſuch conſtructions as nei- 
ther a with law, reaſon, or common ſenſe. By 
theſe means I am brought to this place. The Lord 
forgive theſe practices, and avert the evils that threaten 
the Nation from them, The Lord ſanctiſie theſe my 
ſufferings unto me; and, though I fall as a ſacrifice 
unto Idols, ſuffer not Idolatry to be eftabliſhed in this 
land. Bleſs thy people, and fave them. Defend 
thy own cauſe, and defend thoſe that defend it. Stir 
up ſuch as are faint; direct thoſe that are willing; 
confirm thoſe that waver ; give wiſdom and integrity 
unto all. Order all things ſo as may moſt redound 
unto thine own glory. Grant that I may dye glorify- 
ing thee for all thy mercies, and that at the laſt thou 
haſt permitted me to be ſingled out as a witneſs of thy 
truth; and even by the confeſſion of my oppoſers, 
for that Old Cauſe in which I was from my youth 
engaged, and for which thou haſt often and wonder- 
. fally declared thyſelf .. The Colonel ſuſpecting 
the Sheriffs might ſuppreſs it, gave a copy of it to 2 
friend. It was a fortnight before it was printed : but 
when it was underſtood that written copies of it went 
about, it was at length printed (60). Several Animad- 
verſions were made upon it, particularly one, intituled, 
Reflections upon Col. Sidney's Arcadia; the Oli Cau/e, 
being ſome Obſervations upon his laſt Paper, given 
to the Sheriffs at his execution,” Lond. 1684. in four 
ſheers fol. | 
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SYNGE. 


his noble anceſtors (it. His attainder was reverſed at the Revolution [Z J. Such was the 
end of the. famous Col. Sydney; who met death with an unconcernedneſs that became 
Him, who had ſet up Marcus Brutus for his pattern (//). He appears indeed to have been 


perſon of a rough and inflexible temper ; and quite an enthuſiaſt for a Commonwealth, 


He had ſtudied Politics to the bottom, and was thoroughly ſkilled in the nature of Govern- 
ment. But he ſhews too great a rancour againſt- certain Perſons in the Adminiſtration, 
who were not of his ſentiments z and ſeems even, upon that account, not to have wiſhed 
well to his Country, as all good men ought to do, in whatever hands it is (mm). But, to 
judge by his writings, he would not have been ſorry to have ſeen it brought to the 
greateſt difficulties, nay to deſtruction, that he might have had the pleaſure of beholding 


his enemies. involved in its ruins. 


He was naturally paſſionate (un): and a man of low 


ſpirits, and weak body (). The character given of him by Biſhop Burnet, is ſet down 


below [AA]. 
« own writing, than a horſe could carry.“ 


He ſays himſelf (pp), that he © believed he had burned more papers of his 
Nothing of his is extant but his * 


Diſcourſes 


concerning Government [| BB]; and ſome Letters to Henry Savile Eſq; [CC]. But there 
remain at Penſhurſt, in his own hand-writing, Treatiſes in Latin and Italian; as alſo an 


Eſſay on virtuous Love in Engliſh (40. 


Z] His attainder was reverſed at the Revolution. 
It was one of the firſt Acts of the Parliament, whi 
met after the Revolution; being paſſed Feb. 13, 1688-9. 
The preamble of that Act runs thus: „ Whereas Al- 
gernoone Sydney Eſq; in the term of St Michael, in 
the 35th year of the reign of our late Sovereign Lord, 
King Charles the Second, in the Court of King's-Bench 
at Weſtminſter, by means of an unlawful return of 
Jurors, and by denial of his lawful Challenges to divers 
of them for want of freehold, and without ſufficient 
legal evidence of any Treaſons committed by him; 
there being at that time produced a Paper, found in the 
cloſet of the ſaid Algernoon, ſuppoſed to be his hand- 
writing, which was not proved by the teſtimony of any 
one witneſs to be written by him; but the | fn Was 
directed to believe it, by comparing it with other writ- 
ings of the faid Algernoon: And, beſides that Paper 
ſo produced, there was but one ſingle Witneſs to prove 
any matter againſt the ſaid Algernoon ; and by a partial 
and unjuſt conſtruction of the Statute, declaring what 
was his treaſon, was moſt unjuſtly and wrongfully con- 
victed, and attainted, and afterwards executed for high- 
treaſon.” . . Therefore it is enacted, that the Records 
and Proceedings, relating to his conviction, judgment, 
and attainder, ſhould be cancelled. 

[44] The charatter given of him by Biſhop Burnet, &c.] 
It is in theſe words: He was a man of moſt extra- 
ordinary courage, a ſteady man even to obſtinacy, ſin- 
© cere, but of a rough and boiſteroas temper that could 
not bear contradiction. He ſeemed to 
but in a particular form of his own : He thought it 
* was to be like a divine Philoſophy in the mind: But 
he was againſt all publick worſhip, and every thing 
© that looked like a Church.” Upon this the author 
of Memoirs of Algernon Sidney Eſq; cited above, 
makes the following note: This the reader will 
underſtand with ſome allowance. That our Author 
was an enemy to all the civil eſtabliſhments of Chriſti- 
© anity, is very certain; but it does not follow from 
* thence, that he was againſt all public worſhip (61),” 
——  WWhereby we are to underſtand, He was in the 
ſame ſentiments upon that point as the late Dr Mat- 
thew Tindal ; who frequently declared, That even his 
very notions, if any one ſhould endeavour to eſtabliſh 
by Authority, he would for that very reaſon oppoſe 


a Chriſtian, 


them to the utmoſt of his power. His maxim being, 
That there muſt be no civil eſtabliſhment of Religion, 
but every one is to be left to do what is right in his 
own eyes. ]——But, to proceed with Biſhop Burnet's 
character of Col. Sydney. He was ſtiff to all repub- 
* lican principles; and ſuch an enemy to every thing 
that — like a monarchy, that he ſet himſelf in 
© a high oppoſition againſt Cromwell, when he was 
made Protector. He had ſtudied the hiſtory of go- 
« vernment in all its branches beyond any man I ever 
4 
c 


knew. He had a particular way of inſinuating him- 


ſelf into people that would hearken to his notions, 
and not contradict him (62).” 

[BB] His Diſcoarſes concerning Government.] They 
were firſt publiſhed in 1698. fol. reprinted in 1704. 
and a third very beautiful edition of t came out in 
1751. To which edition are added, Memoirs of his 
Life, and an Apology for himſelf, both now firſt pub- 
© liſhed, and the latter from his original manuſcript. 
With an alphabetical Index of the principal matters.” 
They are very much admired; and the Earl of Orrery 
gives the following great character of them: Har- 
* rington (63) has his admirers, he may poſſibly have his 
* merits, but they flow not in his ſtyle. A later writer, 
of the ſame republican principles, has far excelled 
him; I mean Algernon Sydney, whoſe diſcourſes con- 
* cerning government are admirably written, and con- 
© tain great hiſtorical knowledge, and a remarkable 
« propriety of diftion; ſo that his name, in my opinion, 
* ought to be much higher eſtabliſhed in the temple of 
literature, than I have hitherto found it placed (64). 
There are ſome chaſms in them, and are very probabl 


thoſe ſheets which were taken to be produced at 


tryal. 

[CC] And ſome Letters to Henry Savile Eq;)] The 
title of them is, Letters of the Honourable Algernon 
Sydney, to the Honourable Henry Savite Ambaſſa- 
dor in France. In the year 1679 &c. Now firſt 
* printed from the Originals in Mr Sydney's own hand.” 
Lond. 1742. 8vo. They relate chiefly to the Proceed- 
ings of Parliament and the Popiſh Plot. Several 
of his Letters, often cited in this article, are inſerted 
in the Letters and Memorials of State of the Sidney 
family, publiſhed by Arthur Collins Eſq; C 


SYNGE [Epwazp], the late moſt excellent Archbiſhop of Tuam in Ireland, was in a 
particular manner of an epiſcopal family [4], being the ſon of a Biſhop [B], the 3 
| | 0 


[4] Was in a particular manner of an epiſcopal family. 
The original name of the — . Minn 45 
ut changed aſterwards into Synge, or Singe, on account 
of a ſweetneſs of Voice, and fkill in vocal Muſick, 
which ſome of the Millingtons were poſſeſſed of; and 
the ſame talent, as we are informed, continues in that 
family to this day (2). 
[BI Being the ſon 


of a Biſbep.) His father was Ed- 
ward Synge, born at Bridgnorth in Shropſhire, and from 


thence removed into [reland by his eldeſt brother George 
Synge, afterwards biſhop of Cloyne; (of whom an ac- 
count 15 given in the next note;) under whoſe care he 
ſpent his younger days at the ſchool of Droghedah : 
and, growing up, was ſent to the univerſity of Dublin, 
where he became exemplary for a diligent — war 


to his ſtudies. He had early ſome eccleſiaſli er- 
VOL. VI. No. 325. i | mr 


ments in the cathedral of St Patrick's, Dublin. Afterwards 
he became vicar of Iniſhonane in the county of Cork (3), 
and was promoted to the Deanery of Elphin. During 
the uſurpation, he conſtantly uſed the Common-Prayer 
in all the public offices of his miniſtry; being ſecured 
from proſecution by his intereſt with Dr _ the 
then Auditor- general. After the Reſtoration, he was 
advanced to the biſhoprick of Limerick, and conſecrated 
22 27, 1660. On the 21ſt of December, 1663, 
e was tranſlated to the united biſhopricks of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Roſs. He dyed December 22, 1578. 
He was a learned and zealous Preacher, very much ad- 
mired and approved of by all that heard him; and, 
beſides an eaſy, familiar, correct ſtyle to recommend 


his Sermons, he had one peculiar excellence in his 
_— of ſpeaking or delivery ; that every one of his 
43 


congre- 
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(mm) Pulchrum 
eſt bene facere 
rei publicæ, etiam 
bene dicere haud 
abſurdum eſt. 
Salluſt. Bell. 
Catilinar. ſub 
init, 


(ep) Tryal, p. 
44, 45+ 


(795) Memoirs 
&c. as above, by 
Ar, Collins Eſq; 
p. 161. 


(62) Hiſtory, 
as above, p. 19, 


191 


(63) Author ef 
Oceana, 


(64) Remarks 
on the Life and 
Writings of Dr 
Swift; edit, 
1752. 8%. 

p. 218. 


(3) Mr Harris is 
miſtaken, when 
he ſays, that he 
© had ſome pre- 
ferments in the 
county of Do- 
© negall.” Vol. I. 
p- 569. Memoirs 
communicated 
to us. 
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» of another [C]. and the father of two Biſhops [DJ]. He was the ſecond and youngeſt fon 
of Edward, Biſhop of Cork &c and was born April 3, 1659, at Iniſhonane, a village 

(a) This articleis Within ten miles of Cork (a). His father was then Vicar of the pariſh, and lived there in 


| 1 the time of the U ſurpation, uſing conſtantly the Common- Prayer, notwithſtanding the ſe. 
vere I N to the contrary. The father living at Cork from the time he was pro- 


communicated 


—— * 1x" moted to that See, the ſon was educated in the Dioceſe- ſchool there. From thence he was 
in God, Funn admitted a Commoner in Chriſt-Church, Oxford; where he took the Degree of Batchelor 


22 — of Arts. Soon after that, he went to Cork to viſit his father; on whofe death, which 
happened about that time, inſtead of returning to Cxford, he choſe to finiſh his ſtudies in 
the univerſity of Dublin. There he was admitted ad eundem, and at the uſual time took the 
degree of Maiter of Arts. In what years he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt, we cannot 
learn. His firſt preferment was two ſmall pariſhes in the dioceſe of Meath, Laracor and 
Augher, both together of about the yearly value of 100 l. Some time after, he exchanged 
thele for the Vicarage of Chriſt-Church in the city of Cork, of about the fame value, but 
one of the heavieſt Cures in Ireland. This he ſerved for above twenty years: the greateſt 
part of them without an aſſiſtant; his ſcanty income not allowing him to pay one. During 
theſe years he preached Himſelf twice every Sunday, catechiſed, and diſcharged all the 
other duties of his function. Some benefices of no note, conſiſtent with his great Cure, 
were at different times given him by the Biſhops of Cork and Cloyn, which at laſt increaſed 
his income to about 4col. a year. In this ſituation, an offer was made him by the Go- 
vernment, in the year 1699, of the Deanery of Derry. But though this was a Dignity, 
and double in value to all he had, he declined it. His motive was filial piety : He would 
not ſeparate himſelf from an aged Mother, who could not, or would not remove with him. 
Continuing at Cork, he was choſen Proctor for the Chapter, in the Convocation called in 
1702-3. Soon after, the late Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, gave 
him the Crown's title to the Deanery of St Patrick's in Dublin. This title the Chapter 
diſputed, claiming a right of election in themfelves ; and, to aſſert this right, they choſe 
Dr John Stcarne, then Chancellor of the Cathedral, who died Biſhop of Clogher, their 
Dean. The title of the Crown being then thought defective, as ſince on a full diſcuſſion it 
has been found, Dr King, Archbiſhop of Dublin, propoſed an Accommodation, which 
took place with a full conſent of the Government, and the approbation of the Crown- 
lawyers. By this, Dr Stearne continued Dean, and the Archbiihop gave the Chancellor- 
_ to Mr Synge. This brought him to Dublin, without any addition of income, or 
eale from labour. For, the Chancellor of St Patrick's, as ſuch, has the care of the 
Pariſh of St Werburg, one of the moſt noted in Dublin. This great Cure he ſerved for 
eight years, preaching almoſt conſtantly to a crowded audience. In this time he took 
his degree of Doctor in Divinity. A new Convocation being ſummoned in 1713, he was 
choſen Proctor for the Chapter of St Patrick's. On Dr Stearne's promotion to the ſee of 
Dromore, Dr King, Archbiſhop of Dublin, appointed him his Vicar-general : And he 
continued fo, till he was made Biſhop of Raphoe in 1714 [E]. His diftinguiſhed zeal 
for the late Revolution, and the Hanover ſucceſſion, which had effectually obſtructed his 
preferment in the latter years of Queen Anne's reign, were the cauſe of his immediate ad- 
vancement, as ſoon as that ſucceſſion happily took place. In 1716 he was made Arch- 
biſhop of Tuam [F]; preſently after a Privy-Counſellor; and in the years 1716, 1717, 
1718, 


converſation ; charitable to the poor, beneficent to all, (5) Weo!, 4 
and in a conſtant exerciſe of hoſpitality and generoſity Vl. I. cl 
ſecond to none (5). 3 
[D} And the father of two Biſheps ] Namely of Ed. be, val 


card, (the preſent Lord Biſhop of Elphin) educated in p. 3-8, 5:4 


congregation thought the diſcourſe particularly addreſſed 
to himſelf, and that the preacher was privately inſtruct- 
ing him in his duty, and perſuading him to the practice 
of it (4). 

[C] And nephere of another.) Namely, of George 


(4) J. Ware, and 
W, Harris, as 
above, Vol. I. 


P+ 569, 570. 


r ee en Os 


This Dr 


- 


—— — ith — 


Synge, Biſhop of Cloyne in the laſt century. 
George Synge was elder bother of Edward mentioned 
in the laſt note, and torn at Bridgnorth in Shropſhire, 
in the year 1594; being deſcended from an ancient and 
good family. In 16c9, he was admitted a Commoner 
in Balliol-college in Oxford, where he diligently applied 
himſelf to his ſtudies for eight years, and in 1616 com- 
menced Maſter of Arts. 'Thence paſſing into Ireland, 
he was, on the merit of his many eminent virtues, 
received with ſingular humanity by Chriſtopher Hamp- 
ton, Archbiſhop of Armagh ; who appointed him his 
Chaplain, cor ſtituted him Vicar-general of his dioceſe, 
and cauſed him to be promoted to the deanery of Dro- 
more. On the 11th of November, 1638, he was con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Cloyne. Upon the breaking out of 
the Iriſh rebellion in 1541, he was forced to fly to Dub- 
lin, and remain ſome time there for his own ſafety. In 
February, 16.44, his Majeſty appointed him one of his 
Privy-Council for Ireland; As 4 on the vacancy of the 


- Archbiſhoprick of Tuam in 1645, nominated him to 


that See; of which the national troubles hindered his 
having any enjoyment. 'The year following he re- 


turned to his native town of Bridgnorth, where he dyed 


in 1653, and was buried in the charch of St Mary 
Magdalen in that town. He was a prelate of — — 
gravity and great learning, eſpecially in polemic Divi- 
nity, and in the knowledge of the civil and canon law. 


He was tall of ſtature, of a graceful preſence, and polite 


Trinity college, Dublin, of which he was fellow; con- 
ſecrated by his own father, [aſſiſted by the Biſhops of 
Elphin, Killala, and Achonry] Biſhop of Clonfert and 
Kilmacduah, June 7, 1730; tranſlated to Cloyne, 
March 21, 1731; thence to Leighlin and Ferns, Fe- 
bruary 8, 1733 (6); and again to Elphin in May, 
1740 — The other ſon of our worthy Prelate, who 1s 
a Biſhop, is Nicolas Biſhop of Killaloe. 

[EI Till he was made Biſhop of Raphoe in 1714.) He 
was promoted to that See, by letters patent, dated the 
2d of November, 1714, and was conſecrated in the 
church of Dunboyn, in the dioceſe of Meath, the 7th 
of the ſame month. He laid out, in improvements on 
the caſtle, or epiſcopal houſe of Raphoe, 280 l. of which 
he made proof to the ſatisfaftion of Primate Lindſay, 
and had an allowance of it, and was paid two thirds 
of that ſum by his ſucceſſor, purſuant to the ſtatute of 
10 William III. c. 6. (7) : 

[F] In 1716 he was made Archbiſhop of Tuam.] He 
was tranſlated to that See, by letters patent dated the 
8th of June, 1716. And, very ſoon after, voluntarily 
and generouſly gave up the quarter-archiepiſcopal parts, 
which his predeceſſors had enjoyed for a long time. 
Theſe were originally that portion of Oblations, which, 


before the Inſtitution of Pariſhes, was reſerved to the 


Biſhop for his maintenance; the other three parts being 
employed for the ſupport of the inferior Clergy, the 


repairing the fabricks of Churches, and the Suſtenance 
* 8 of 


(6) Ware, 1 
Harris, V.. 
P+ 646, 592,45 


(7) Walter Fab 
*is's 1mproned 
ed tion of Sr 

ames Ware's 
works, Vel. 
Dublin, 177 
fol. p. 2%; 


Y Harris, as 
above, Vol. I. 


p. big—b2r, 


the plurality of commendams. 
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1718, 1721, appointed one of the Keepers of the Great Seal in the abſence of the Lord 


High Chancellor (4). This learned Prelate, in the courſe of. his Mini 
publiſhed ſeveral very excellent Treatiſes for the promotion of Religion, Piety, 
tue; of which an account is given below [G]. He died at Tuam, July 24, 


of the poor. After the inſlitution of pariſhes, the 
Tyches were diſtributed for a time in the ſame way. 
But when Biſhopricks came to be endowed with lands 
and other firm poſieſions, then the Biſhops, to encou- 
rage a quick foundation of Churches, and to eſtabliſh a 
better proviſion for the reſiding Clergy, did tacitly re- 
cede from their Quarter part. This portion the Arch- 
biſhop of Tuam, and his ſuffragan Biſhops, were ori- 
ginally intitled to, as well as the reſt, in their reſpective 
Biſhopricks, to make up a ſufficient revenue for the 
ſapport of the dignity of their places. At the Reforma- 
tion, the Conaught clergy became more E pro- 
vided for than in any other part of the kingdom; which 
was partly occaſioned by lay-impropriations, partly for 
want of a ſettled form of tything, and partly by the 
Quarter-Epiſcopals, which gave the Biſhops a fourth 
part of the Tythes of moſt of the pariſhes in their dio- 
ceſes; and that, with the Impropriator's right to two 
parts, left the Clergy but a fourth, a poor and miſer- 
able maintenance. 'The Biſhops of that province were 
not much better provided for; and without the Quarter- 
Epiſcopals would have been in as mean a condition as 
the reſt of the Clergy. The Archbiſhopric of Tuam, for 
inſtance, was reduced to 1601. per anmum. In 1636, 
the then Archbiſhop of Tuam, jointly with the Biſhops 
of Elphin, Clonfert, and Killala, petitioned K. Charles I. 
to grant them ſuch lands as they could by good proof, 
or ſtrong probability, ſhew to have belonged to their 
Sees; or which they had an equitable right to; and that 
were with-held from them by unjuſt pretences: to the 
end they might be enabled to maintain themſelves with 
their own lands, without the epiſcopal Quarter part of 
Tythes, any great addition of charge to the King, or 
This petition, through 
the hearty concurrence of the Lord Deputy Wentworth, 


met with a favourable reception. But the enſuing rebel- 


lion, in 1641, hindered the final and happy ſettlement 
of that affair. Good Archbiſhop Synge, at the meet- 
ing of the next parliament after his conſecration, took 
care to have an act paſſed, in 1717, for diveſting his See 
for ever of the ſaid Quarter-ep:iſcopal part, and for ſet- 
tling the ſame on ſuch ReQors, Vicars, or Curates, as 
do perſonally diſcharge the reſpective cures within the 
dioceſes of Tuam and Enaghdune. He alſo procured 
a clauſe in that a&, to enable him to demiſe a ſhare of 
the demeſne lands of the Archbiſhoprick, in the ſame 
manner as he by law could demiſe other lands, not 
demeſne, belonging thereto, at the rent of three fourths 
of the full yearly value (8). 

[G] Compoſed and publijied ſevcral very excellent trea- 
tiſes.] The following is an exact liſt of them. 1. A 
peaceable and friendly Addreſs to the Nonconformilts, 
written upon their defiring an Act of Toleration without 
the Sacramental Teſt. Dablin, 1697. 4to. 2. A De- 
fence of the peaceable and friendly Addreſs to the Non- 
conformilts, againſt the Anſwer lately given to it. Dub- 
lin, 1648. 4to. 3. Plain Inſtructions for the Young 
and Ignorant, comprized in a ſhort and caſy Expoſition 
of the Church-Catechiſm, adapted to the Underſtand- 
ing and Memory ot thoſe of the meaneſt capacity. Lond. 
vo. 4. come ſhort and plain directions for ſpendin 
one Day well, by which (if every day carefully obſerved) 
a Man may be much enabled, through God's grace, to 
ſpend his whole Life well. Lond. 8vo. 5. An Anſwer 
to all the Excuſes and Pretences, which Men ordinarily 
make for their not coming to the holy Communion. 
To which is added, A brief Account of the End and 
Deſign of the holy Communion, the Obligation to re- 


ceirxe it, the Way to prepare for it, and the Behaviour 


of ourſelves both at and after it. With Prayers and 
Meditations ſuitable to the occaſion. Fitted for the 
meane:t c2pacities, and very proper to be given away 
by ſuch as are charitably inclined. Lond. $vo. 6. An 
Eſſay towards making the Knowledge of Keligion eaſy 
to the meaneſt Capacity. Being a ſhort and plain 
Account of the DoQrines and Rules of Chriſtianity. 
Lond. 8vo. 7. A Gentleman's Religion: in three 
Parts, The 1| contains the Principles of Natural Reli- 
= The 2d aud zd the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
oth as to Faith and Praftice, Wich an Appendix, 
wherein it is proved, That nothing contrary to our 
Reaſon can poſũbly be the Object of our Belief: But 
that it is no juſt Exception agninſt ſome of the Doctrines 
3 


ſtry, compoſed and 


of Chriſtianity, that they are above our Reaſon. The 
firſt Part was publiſhed by itſelf; and the ſecond and 
third Parts were added in the ſecond edition. Lond. 
1705. 12mo. 8. A Defence of the eſtablithed Church 
and Laws, in anſwer to a book, intitled, * A Vindica- 
tion of Marriage, as ſolemnized by Preſbyterians in 
the North of Ireland.“ Dublin. 17056. 12mo. 9. A 
brief Enquiry into the Origiaal and Power of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Synods. Lond. 1705. 8vo. Written at the 
inſtance of Ur Wake, then engaged in the controverſy 
with Dr Atterbury upon that ſubject. Lond. 1705. 8vo. 
10. The Wiſdom of being Religious. A Sermon 
preached at the Caſtle-chapel in Dublin, Feb. 20, 
1705-4: 8vo. 11. Some Rules for the Conduct of 
uman Life, ſhewing the way of living; 1. Wiſely. 
2. Harmoniouſly. 3. Peaceably and Quietly. 4. In 
buſineſs. 5. In much buſineſs., 6. In the intervals 
of buſineſs. 7. In Travel. 8vo. 12. A true Church- 
man ſet in a juſt and clear Light: Or An Eſſay towards 
the right Character of a faithful Son of the Eftabliſhed 
Church. To which is added the learned Mr Chilling- 
worth's Demonſtration of the Apoſtolick Inflitution of 
Epiſcopacy. Lond. 1709. 13. The divine Authority 
of Church- government and Epiſcopacy ſtated and aſſerted 
upon Principles common to all Chriſtians; in a Sermon 
reached in the College-chapel, at the conſecration of 
eter Brown, late Provoſt of the ſaid College, and 
Biſhop of Cork and Roſs, on Sunday April 4 1710. 
Dublin, 1710. 12mo. 14. A Sermon preached at 
St Andrew's church, Dublin, before the Houſe of 
Commons, October 23d, 1711. Dublin, 1711. 4to. 
15. Dr Synge's Defence of himſelf againſt the unjuſt 
Aſperſions thrown on him, in a late pamphlet, in- 
titled, A Reply to a Vindication of a Letter 
« publiſhed in a pamphlet, called Partiality. de- 
« refed.” Dublin, 1711. 4to. Which was anſwered 
the ſame year by William Percival, Archdeacon of Ca- 
ſhel. 16. The value of a good Name; the Way and 
Duty of getting and preſerving it ; together with the 
Sin of depriving another of it, in a Sermon preached 
in the Pariſh Church of St. Werburgh's, Dublin, 
Nov. 1, i713. 8vo. 17. Eternal Salvation the only 
End and Defign of Religion. A Sermon. 1714. 12mo. 
13. The Rule of Self-Examination, or the only way of 
baniſhing Doubts and Scruples, and directing the Con- 
ſcience in the ſatis factory Practice of all Chriſtian Duties. 
1715. 19. A plain and eaſy Method, whereby a Man 
of a moderate Capacity may arrive at full Satisfaction in 
all Things that concern his Everlaſting Salvation : To 
which is added. A Paraphraſe oh St Athanaſius's Creed. 
1715. 20. Unanimity in the preſent time of Danger, 
recommended in a Sermon preached before the Lords 
Juſtices of Ireland, in Chri:t-Church, Dublin, on Sun- 
day Feb. 5, 1715. Dublin, 1716. 8vo. 21. The 
Happineſs of a Nation and People. In a Sermon 
preached at Chriſt-Church, Dublin, before the Govern- 
ment and Houſe of Lords, May 29, 1716. Dublin, 
1716 Sro. 22. A modeſt Enquiry into the Danger 
of the Church. Dublin, 1716. 23. An Abſtract of 
the Church Catechiſm, briefly containing the Subſtance 
of all that is neceſſary to Salvation. Dublin, 1717. 
24. A Convert's Vindication, in a Letter to his Friend 
of the Church of Rome. Dublin, 1718. 25. A Sin- 
cere Convert diſtinguiſhed from an H ite. 
And a Sincere Convert's Vindication of himſelf. 26. The 
Reward of converting Sinners from the Errors of 
their Ways. A Sermon preached in the Pariſh Church 
of St Bridget, Dublin, Feb. Sth, 1718, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Children educated in the Charity-Schools 
in Dublin. Dublin, 1719. 4to. 27. Univerſal Bene- 
volence. A Sermon. Dublin, 1721. 12mo. 28. A 
Sermon againſt Perſecution on account of Religion, 
preached before the Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant, 
and the Houſe of Lords, in Chriſt-Church, Dublin, 
on Monday, October 23d, 1721. Dublin, 1721. 
12mo. 29. An Account of the Laws now in force in 
Ireland for —— the Reſidence of the Parochial 
Clergy, and erecting of Engliſh Schools; with the good 
uſe that ' may be made of them. With an Appendix, 
ſhewing how the Fund of Firſt-fruits iettled in Truſtees 
by Queen Anne has been applicd. Dublin, 1723. 8vo. 
30. De Religionis Chriftiane Fundamenta/ibus. 31. A 


brief Diſcourſe of the Fundamentals of Chriſtianity ; 
an 
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(5) From the 
ſame Memoirs. 
See alſo The 


and Vir- Works of Sir 
James Ware, 


1741, with continua- 
with ton byW. Harris 


Eſq; Vol. II. p. 
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with the character of a gentleman of true 


and the Uſe that is to be made of them. With an Ap- 
pendix, in which, from the Principles laid down or 
ſuggeſted in the Diſcourſe, an Anſwer is given to three 
important Queſtions ; the determination whereof would 
much conduce to the reſtoring Communion between 
different Churches. 32. The Caſe of the Poor of 
Ireland ſtated and — upon the common Princi- 
ples of Chriſtianity. 33. Short and plain Directions 
for all that go to Service. 34. Free-Thinking in 
Matters of Religion ſtated and recommended. Lond. 
1727. 8yvo. 35. Religion tried by the Teſt of ſober 
and impartial Reaſon. 1713. 36. The Sin of Schiſm 
molt unjuſtly and undleſsly ch by the Non- 
Jurors _ the preſent eſtabliſhed Church of England. 
37. Catholick Chriſtianity ; or an Eſſay towards leſſen- 
ing the Number of Controverſies among Chriſtians. 
38. A Charitable Addreſs to all who are of the Com- 
munion of the Church of Rome. Dublin, 1728. 8vo. 
This was anſwered by Dr Cornelius Nary. 39. An 
Anſwer to two Objeftions made againſt the foregoing 
Tract. Dublin, 1729. 8vo. 40. A Defence of the 
Charitable Addreſs to the Roman Catholicks, in repl 
to Dr Nary's Anſwer. Dublin, 1729. 8vo. To whic 
Dr Nary writ a Rejoinder. 41. Obſervations on 
Dr Nary's Rejoinder. 42. The Abſtruſe Philoſo- 
of Tranſabſtantiation conſidered. 43. The Au- 
thority of the Church in Matters of Religion. Dublin, 
1733. 44+ A ſhort Diſſertation upon eating Blood. Dub- 
lin, 1733. 45- The Root and Spring of true Virtue and 
Piety, A Sermon preached at Tuam. Dublin, 1733. 
12mo. 46. The Way to Eternal Salvation plainly 
pointed out. A Sermon. Dublin, 1734. 47. A Help 
to the devout Performance of private Prayer. Dublin, 
1735. 48. A Perſuaſive to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, in a Letter to a ſober Gentleman of the 
Church of Rome. Dublin, 1736. 49. The true Na- 
ture of an Oath; a Letter to a ſober Quaker, occa- 


ſioned by the Act of Parliament, whereby it is enacted, 


That the ſolemn Affirmation of the Quakers ſhall be of 
like force with an Oath taken in the common Form of 
Law. Dublin, 1736. 50. Honeſty the beſt hy” A 
An Eſſay concerning the true Way of rendering a Na- 
tion happy, and its Government firm and laſting. 
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piety, an excellent ſcholar, 
and lies buried in the church-yard of that cathedral. 
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and a great divine; 


Dublin, 1738. 51. An Eſſay vn Fooliſh Queſtions: 
Another on contending for the Faith. Being the Sub- 
ſtance of two Viſitation-Sermons on Matt. xiii. 25. 
Dublin, 1738. 52. St Paul's Defcription of his own 
Religion opened and explained. 1721. 53. Sober 
Thoughts for the Cure of Melancholy, eſpecially that 


which is Religious, Dublin, 1738. 54 Advice to a 
young Divine concerning Preaching. Dublin, 1738. 
5. Two Trafts; the one, Directions to a Ober 


hriſtian, for the acceptable offering up the Lord's 
Prayer in his private Devotions; the other, Sober 
Thoughts on the Doctrine of Predeſtination. 56. A 
brief and == Abridgment of the Chriſtian Religion. 
57. A Diſcourſe of Confirmation, in a Dialogue be. 
tween the Miniſter of a Pariſh and a young Servant- 
maid, containing 22 Inſtructions for ſuch perſons 
as are to be confirmed: Humbly offered to the conſi- 
deration of all Parents, and others who have the Care 
of educating Youth. Dublin, 1739. 58. The Ne- 
ceſſity and true Nature of Repentance. A Sermon, 
Dublin, 1740. 59. A Sincere Chriſtian and Convert 
from the Church of Rome, exemplified in the Caſe of 
Daniel Herley, a poor Iriſh Peafant. 

Our learned Author wrote likewiſe, in 1713, 1714, 
1715, ſome Letters, in anſwer to Dr Peter Brown, 
Biſhop of Cork, his once famous Books about Drink- 
ing — the Memory of the Dead, or againſt Healths in 

neral. 
of © alſo publiſhed Two Letters concerning the Juriſ- 
dition of the Houſe of Lords of Ireland. They were 
writ at the time when it was queſtioned, and before a 
Britiſh Act of Parliament took it away, They were 
very well liked (9). , 

Theſe ſeveral freatiſes are written in a polite, ſenſi- 
ble, eaſy, and rational manner: and have been ſo well 
received by the Public, that many of them have paſſed 
through ſeveral Editions. The 21ſt Edition, for in- 
ſtance, of the Anſwer to all the Excuſes which Men 
« make for not coming to the Communion,” was 
publiſhed in 1752, as was alſo the 13th of his « Eſſay 
„towards making the Knowledge of Religion eaſy,” 
in 1754. And ſome of the other pieces are come to a 
ſeventh and eighth Edition. 


(9) This U; 
taken from the 
— 
cated to us: 
from iH 
edition of Sie 
James War! 
works, Vol. i 
b. 297. &, 


ſi) Memoir 
the Noble Far 
ef Talbot, 8 
79. Edit. 17 
Ho. 


(1)The pedi 
efthis family 


{4) Memoirs of 
theNobleFamily 
of Talbot, &c. 


pg. Edit. 1737. 
Ko, 


(1) The pedigree 
ofthis family be- 
ing drawn out at 
lagth in the 

Peerage of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. 

Et, 1756, we 
fall only men- 
den a few of the 


principal heads 


(4) It has been 
oblerred of this 


the lecond Mar- 
te. See Lord 
Chancellor Tal» 
$ anticle, 


of May that year (c). However, this change of his religion had not, it ſeems, a ſuitable 


part of his conduct. His Lordſhip, among other excellent en- 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by a very handſome perſon, which procuring him 
an eaſy acceſs to the Ladies (d), he indulged himſelf in ſome exceſſes with the ſex. 
reaching the ears of his Converter, Doctor Tillotſon, 


in of Shrewſbury, who dying Jan. 14, ann. 161 


Eve, 1660, and, in 


ALBOT {Crarres}, Duke of Shrewſbury, well deſerves a place 
| in theſe memoirs, as a patriot Stateſman. He was born on St. James's 
reſpect to his family [4], King Charles II. ſtood his 
God-father, being the firſt to whom that monarch did this honour 


TY a after his Reſtoration (a). He loſt his father when he was ſeven years 


of age (5), and being brought to enquire into the popiſh religion (in 

Sl | which he had been bred) by the difcovery of the 

he applied to Dr Tillotſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
having ſoon reconciled him to the Church of 


popiſh plot in 1679, 
England, he attended the 


Doctor for the firft time at the public worſhip in Lincoln's-Inn Chapel, on Sunday the 4th 


influence upon the moral 
dowments, was 


This 
gave occaſion to the moſt elegant and 


polite letter, that was ever penned by that eloquent Divine [BJ. As it was his loyalty that 


[A] In reſpe to 2 This family (1) is ſaid to 
have been in England before the Conqueſt, but the firſt 
mentioned in our records, is Richard Talbot, who is de- 
clared to have great in the time of the Con- 
2 (2). From him, after ſeveral deſcents, ſprun 
ilbert Talbot, who flouriſhed in the reigns of Henry Tis 
and Edward I, and having married Guenthlian, daugh- 


s, within a bordure engrailed of the fuſs which were 
rs 


„Princes of 
Wales (3). Gilbert's dion, Richard, was 


+ ſummonſed to Parliament by the title of Lord Talbot, 


July 5, ann. 1330. Edward III, whoſe grandſon of 
the ſame name had iſſue Gilbert, his ſon and heir, who 
dying without male iſſue, his younger brother became 
heir to Gilbert's only daughter. This younger brother 
was the famous Sir John Talbot, who es ſuch a 
figure in our hiſtory for his heroic atchievements, eſpe- 
cially in France, under Henry V. (4), and was Earl of 
Shrew „May 20, 1442, in the zoth year of the 
reign of Henry VI, and in the of that King, 
ann. 1446, was Earl of Wexfoyd, and created by 
Patent Earl of Waterford in Ireland. From this great 
Earl was deſcended lineally Edward the eighth 
65 without 
male iſſue, the titles came to the heirs of Sir Gilbert 
Talbot of Grafton, ſecond ſon to Jahn the ſecond Earl 
of Shrewſbury, of this houſe. This Sir Gilbert Talbot 
being twice married, was immediately ſucceeded by 
the eldeſt fon of the firſt marriage, Sir Gilbert Talbor, 
Knight, of Grafton, who dying without iſſue male, 
his younger brother by their father's ſecond marria 
became Sir John Talbot of Grafton, Knight, who be- 
** married. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon of the 
marriage (JJ. Sir John Talbot of Grafton, whoſe 
grandlon, Gooch Talbot, by the death of Edward the 
eighth Earl of 4 without iſſue male, in the 
15th year of the reign of James I, became the ninth 
Earl of Shrewſbury, to whoſe ſon, John the-teath Earl, 
ſucceeded his ſon and heir, Francis the eleventh Earl, 
Father to che Subject of the preſent article, who was 
the twelfth. Earl, and both firſt and lat Duke of 
Shrewſbury. 


L] Docter Tillotſos wrote a letter to hm.] It was in 


\ theſe terms. 


VOL. VI. No. CCCXXVI. 


apparently 
My Lord, 

© It was a great ſatisfaftion to me 4 

inſtramental in the gaining your Lordſhip to our re 
ion, which I am really perſuaded to be the truth. 
ut I am, and always was, more concerned, that your 
Lordſhip ſhould continue a virtuous and man, 
than become a Proteſtant ; being aſſured that the ig- 
norance and errors of men's underſtanding will find a 
much eaſier forgiveneſs with God, than 
the will. I remember that your Lordſhip once told 
me, that you would endeavour to juſtify the fincerity 
of your change by a conſcientious regard to all other 
parts and actions of your life. I am ſufe you cannot 
more effectually condemn your own act, than by be- 


be any ways 


braced a better religion. Iwill certainly be one of 
the laſt to believe any thing of your Lordſhip that is 
not ; but I always feared, I ſhould be one of 
the that ſhould hear it. The time I laſt waited 
upon your —— I had heard ſomething that af - 
flicted me very ſenſibly, but I hoped it was not true, and 
was therefore loth to trouble your Lordſhip about it. 
But having heard the ſame from thoſe, who, I believe, 
bear no ill will to your Lordſhip, I now think it my 
duty to acquaint you with it. To ſpeak plainly, I 
have been told, that 2 Lordſhip is of late fallen 
into a converſation, * both to your reputa- 
tion and virtue, two of the tendereſt and deareſt 
things in the world. I believe Lordſhip to 
have a command and conduct of yourſelf; but 
I am very ſenſible of human frailty, and of the dan- 
; temptations to which youth is expoſed in this 
R 
ip to conſider, high provocation o 
Almighty. God, and the hazard of yoar foul, when- 
ever you engage in a bad courſe, what a blemiſh 
you will bring upon a fair and unſpotted reputation 
what uneaſineſs and trouble you will create to your- 
falf from the ſevere reflections of a guilty conſcience ; 
and how great a violence you will offer to your good 
principles; your nature, and your education, and to 
2 —— the beſt made for virtuous and worthy things. 
© And do not imagine vou can ſtop when you pleaſe: 
© Experience ſhews us che contrary, and that nothing is 
© more vain, than for men to think they can ſer bounds 
© to themſelves in any thing that is bad. I hope in 
« God no temptation has: yet prevailed on your Lord- 
43 K * ſhip 


- 


(a) Life of 
Charles, Duke of 
Shrewſbury, p.4+ 


(e) Birch's Life 
of Tillotſon, p. 
56. Edit. 1751 


faults of 


ing a worſe man after your profeſſion to have em- 


3902 Nerf. 

apparently firſt prompted a diſlike to the ve ger of his Anceſtors, ſo this principle being 
embelliſhed (to ſpeak in the courtly phraſe of theſe times) with a turn to gallantry, a 

ſweet temper, and fine addreſs, rendered him very acceptable to the gay Court of Charles. 

And at the coronation of = James, he was pitched upon to bear the curtana, or pointleſs 
(e) Between the {word (e). In this reign, he had allo the command of a regiment of horſe ; but when that 
Earls of Derby unfortunate prince broke into the conſtitution, by aſſuming an arbitrary and diſpenſing 
Account of that power, the Earl reſigned his regiment, and went to the Prince of Orange, having firſt bor- - 
Coronation, rowed 12000 J. to ſupport him, part of which was from Father Peters (). Biſhop Bur- (f) tha x: 
net, who was well acquainted with the Prince's affairs at this time, tells us, that the Earl Paz See 

of Shrewſbury was one of the nobles chiefly truſted by his Highneſs, and on whoſe advice da Wa 

77 Burnet's he governed all his motions, and drew his declaration (g). On the Prince's landing in the 'be pages . 
— 1 2" Weſt, the Earl was ſent by him to take poſſeſſion of Briſtol, and he was principally concern- j;' ys 
Val. I. Folio ed in promoting the aſſociation to revenge any attempt that ſhould be made upon his High- — FT 


neſs's perſon. He was afterwards appointed, with the Earls of Oxford and Clarendon, Bedchamber, * 


to treat with the Lords ſent by King James, to know what the Prince demanded, and was _ Janes, uy 

primarily conſulted in all affairs of the Revolution. During the debates about ſettling the of Of = 

. nation, ſome methods being propoſed, which gave the Prince great uneaſineſs, the Earl of 
Shrewſbury was one of the three Lords to whom he choſe to explain himſelf diſtinctly. 

When the Prince and Princeſs were declared King and Queen of England, the Earl was 

(5) The Earl of {worn of the Privy Council, and made ſole Principal Secretary of State (+) : he was alfo 
— — was one of the Commiſſioners appointed to hear and determine the claims exhibited, to be per- 
Few days after to formed at the Coronation, in which he bore one of the three ſwords, April 11, 1689: and on 
— the 18th he was conſtituted Lord Lieutenant of Worceſterſhire, and was alſo Lord Lieute- 
this office oa nant of Herefordſhire (i). But the Court afterwards taking ſome meaſures he did not ap- 
that occaſion, pon. he reſigned the Secretary's place (&) in December, 1690, and was ſucceeded by the 


n Memoirs of Lord Viſcount Sidney (1), but was ſworn into the other department of that office on the = 
ol- 


the Neble Fa- 


mily of Talbot, of March, 1693, in the room of the Earl of Nottingham. On the 25th of April 
2 lo wing, 1694, he was elected Knight of the Garter (m), and on the 3oth of that month ad- 
(n) He was in- Vanced to the Gignities of Marquis of Alton and Duke of Shrewſbury (). May 11, he was 
nalles at Wind- appointed Lord Lieutenant of Angleſey, as he was alſo of Flintſhire and Denbyſhire on the 
June following. 31ſt of that month. On the 5th of November, 1695, King William did him the honour to 
—_ * dine with him at his ſeat at Heythrop in Oxfordſhire (o), and the ſame year, as alſo in 1697, 
y he was one of the Lords Juſtices of England during his Majeſty's abſence abroad [ Ci. fn 
(p) He was ſue- May 1699, he reſigned the ſeals of Secretary of State (p), on account of his ill ſtate of health, 


_— A — occaſioned by an unlucky fall from his horſe in a fox- chace, when the creature happened to 


on the x4th of give him a blow upon the breaſt in riſing, which brought on him ſuch a ſpitting of blood, and 
4 rtneſs of breath, as made him uncapable of going through the buſineſs of his poſt. However, t iat 


this =_ * on the 25th of October following, he was appointed Lord Chamberlain of the 1 
Y 


ee, ASA place of eafier management; but the diſcharge of blood increaſing, he was adviſed 
*% 3343 his phyſicians to go to a warmer climate, as the only means of effecting his recovery (7). 
(1) See Genie, Hereupon he reſolved to reſign his ſtaff and key as Chamberlain, and prepared to go abroad. i 
of England. This happening at the juncture when his friends, the Earl of Orford, the Lord Somers and 
e) His Life, aa Halifax, were haraſſed by the Parliament (5), gave a handle to fuch as would not believe 
his illnefs, to report him for a deſertes, who was leaving the Kingdom out of cowardice (4) [D] 


« ſhip ſo far, as to be guilty of any looſe act. If it *© neſtl , that this counſel may be acceptable and 
4 — as you love Ke, or, let it * proceed to an —1 I am &c. FE 
* habit. 'The retreat is yet eaſy and open, but will © He was one of the Lords Juſtices in 1697.) It is 
every day become more difficult and obſtructed. God faid, that the year before, Lord Peterborough pro- 4 
© is ſo merciful, that upon your repentance, and reſolu- miſed Sir John Fenwick his life, if he would accuſe the 
tion of amendment, he is not only ready to forgive Duke of Shrewſbury and the Lord Orford of having 
* what is paſt, but to aſſiſt us by his Grace to do better a defign to bring in ing James, and that the firſt men- 
for the future. But I need not enforce theſe conſi · tioned Lord wrote a book, with the aſſiſtance of Dr D'A- 
derations upon a mind ſo capable of, and eafy to re- venant, and put one Smith's name to it (6), againſt the 
* ceive, good counſel. I ſhall only defire your Lord- Duke, which loſt Lord Peterborough, with all honeſt ordered 
* ſhip to think again and again, how t a point of men, the Houſe of Commons, voting the firſt a ſcandatous 
* wiidom it is in . actions to conſult the peace of deſign to make a difference between the King and his beſt 
our minds, and to have no quarrel with the conſtant friends (7), and the Houſe of Peers ordering the ſecond gi 
and inſeparable companion of our lives. If others diſ- to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
* pleaſe us, we may quit their company; but he that D] Leaving the bing dem out of conardice.] The 
* 13 diſpleaſed with himſelf, is ans ar AF ly unhappy, Writer of his life tells us, that he retired to his friend, 
* becauſe he has no way to get rid of himſelf. Mr Mackey's houſe, at Dover, for two or three days, 
«- My Lord, for God's fake and your own, think of till the yacht could be got ready, that was to tranſport 
being happy, and reſolve by all means to fave your- him. And that he there received the King's ſurprizing 
« ſelf 3 neration. Determine rather order from a Secretary of State, to take Paris in his 5. 13. wher 
« upon a ſpeedy change of your condition, than to gra- way to Montpelier, and to viſit the French King, 
« tify the inclinations of your youth in any thing but Accordingly he went to that Monarch at Verſailles, 
« what is lawful and honourable ; and let me have the who received him cooly, and entertaingd him with no- 
ſatisfaction to be aſſured from Lordſhip, either thing but 5agare/les [trifles} ; that in coming from the 
that there has been no ground for this report, ox that King, he met the Count de Lau/ur, who, after the uſual, 
«* there ſhall be none for the future; which will be the civikties, aſked him if he would not fee the Chevalier 
« welcomeſ news to me in the world. I have only to St George: to which the Earl anſwered, that if he was 
* beg of Lordſhip to believe, that I have not done to ſee him, he ſhould chuſe rather to ſee him there than 3144 
this to faichy the formality of my profeſſion ; but that in England. The ſame Writer aſſures us, that he even 
it proceeds from the trueſt ion and good-will, never vifited the Earl of Middleton, who was married 
C * that one man can poſſibly bear to another. I pray to his mother's ſiſter, and with whom he had been for ſy] * a 
EK - + God every day for your Lordſhip, with the ſame con- many years fh the moſt intimate and affeclionata friend- — ery 
6 and fervour; as for myſelf, and do moſt ear- ſhip (*). | H 


— 


f 
— 


1 


He had ſcarce got to Montpelier, when the King of Spain dying, his Grace concluded wh 
ſhould be drawn into a new war, and therefore 442 dying 


B O F. 


out of France, he retired to Ge- 


neva, where he paſſed his time very agreeably for a year; but the fogs from the lake bring- 


ing a return of his diſorder, obliged 


him to croſs the Al 


ps to Italy. Naples was the place 


he had deſigned for his reſidence ; but King Philip having got poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
his Grace went to Rome, took a very handſome palace near the Capitol, and lived there above 


three years (a). 


On Queen Anne's acceſſion to the throne, having reſt 


gned the Chamber- 


=o © proceed to Vienna, was entertained, with his retinue, at dinner by the Duke of Shrewibu- 
ry, who, on the 22d of that month, arrived at the Hague, and landed in England with 


ionting him 
take the court 


his way, which 
he declined, His 


Calais, in bis ſhire. Afterwards he entered into all the meaſures of the miniſtry for obtaining a peace (dd); 


way to 
court, on the 
27th of Dec, 
following, but 
4d not take the 
chatter of 
Ambaſſador be- 
fore the conclu - 


and to give the finiſhing ſtroke to it, he accepted of going Ambaſſador extraordinary to 


the French court, 


in order to complete it, on the 23d of November ee). 


However, as he 


was neither to be flattered nor cajoled, and inſiſting on ſeveral beneticial articles of com- 


merce, which the French would have declined, 


him, and thereupon ſollicited his return, 


he ſoon found a coldneſs in that court towards 


which however he did not preſently obtain. When 


ofthe peace, he came to England, he had hardly time to ſettle his private affairs before he was ſent out 


wy more than 


te Duke d Au. Of the way (as the Writer of his Life relates) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in September the 
ſame year, The uncommon reception he met with at Dublin, where the Recorder com- 
ay bis public plimented him with the great ſhare he had in the Revolution, and the Peers and Clergy 

complimented him on the great ſhare he had in making the peace, was the genuine effect of 


mont did in Eng- 
had, Not mak 
atry at Paris till 
= 1713. 
peace had 
=D 
| pre- 
trig, 


4 life, ubi 


party infatuation. 


However, no man in his poſt could behave with more care for the 


Proteſtant Intereſt, and the liberties of that country [HJ, tempering, as much as poſſible, the 


[FE] The "more he was confirmed in the Profeflant Reli- 
gion and intereſt.) He often ſaid, that all Engliſhmen 
ought to travel, to value the more their ſo happy con- 
ſitution ; for that the more we ſaw of the foppery of the 
Romiſh Religion, and the oppreſſion in deſporic gm 
ments, the more we ſhould ſupport that eaſy and happy 

overnment in Church and State we are under at home. 

e abhorred the proceſſions made to the Madonas, and 
the worſhipping of our Saviour in the ſhape of a wafer 
erected on a throne as an earthly King. He was fo 
firit, that he would never enter into their Churches to 
ſee any curioſities during the time of oe ſervice what- 
ſoever, to avoid any indecency from himſelf, or ſcandal 
to others (8). = 

[F] Concluded in a marriage.) The ſtory which paſſed 
current in England, that his Grace was bullied into 
this marriage by two of the Lady's brothers in Italy, is 
ſaid to be intirely falſe and groundleſs. Since he was 
gone from her above fix months before the marriage; 
and the Marquis Paliotti, her brother, who was ſaid to 


rage 
be the perſon that bullied him, he never ſaw till fix 
weeks a his marriage ; when he came to meet them 


at Cologne, in their-way to England from the Palatine 
court at Duſſeldorp, go which Paliotti then belonged (9). 

[G] He communicated his marriage to the Duke of Marl- 
b.r:ugh.)] His Grace, it is ſaid, diſcovered, by the ſtile 
of this letter, that the Duke of Shrewſbury had done a 
thing, for which he wanted to make an apology ; and 
his friends in England believed he was aſhamed of it, 
ſince the notice they had of it, was by his letter to Mr 
De la Faye, one of the Clerks of the Secretary's Office, 
who took care of his letters (10). 

[H] He maintained the Proteflant Intereft, and the li- 
berty of that country.) Though he was now under the 
influence of a Tory-Adminiſtration, yet the Writer of 


his Life obſerves that did not bias him to either party, 


of which he gives the following inftances. He could 
have had Sir Richard Leving (ſet up by the Tories) 
choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of 


Mr Broderick, ſet up by the Whigs ; but he would, 


neither 
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(«) His Life, at 
before. 


(w) He was ſuc- 
ceeded in it by 
the Earl of Jer» 
ſey. Salmon, 
under the year 
1702. 


(y) The Duke's 
— Anna 
aria, Was ; 
davghter to Ro- 
bert Earl of 
Cardigan. Peers 
age of England, 
Vol. II. p. 50. 


baa) Her name 
was Adelhida, 
She was deſcend- 
ed by her mother 
from Sir Robert 
Dudley, the ſup- 
poſed ſon of Ro- 
dert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicefter, the 
great favourite 
of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; of which 
Sir Robert, ſee 
an account inthe 
article of Sir 
Henry Wotton, 


d He was the 
firſt to treat with 
Meſnager, whom 
Prior brought 
back with him 
to London, Id. 


(g) Ibid. This 
gentleman, how - 


ever, followed 

his ſiſter after 
wardsto England, 
where he was 
executed for the 


murder of one of 
his ſervants- See 
Matthew Tin- 
dal's article. 


(r0) His Life, 


N Ris Life, 
ſupra, p. 54. 


(er) His Dutebeſe 
was alſo made 
one of the Ladies 
of the Bedcham- 
ber to her Royal 
Highneſs the 
Princeſs of 
Wales, after- 
wards Queen Ca- 
roline. Peerage 
of England. 


(#) Memoirs of 
the Noble Fami- 
by of Talbot, p.7. 


(4) His Life, 


(+4) Peerage, 
Vol. II. P+ 58, 


TAL . 


rage and animoſities of both parties. The conſequence of which was, as might be peted 

that the Whigs feared to truſt him, and the Tories ſuſpected him: fo that So he 

to England, they had the inſolence to print a Satire, and cry it about the ſtreets, before (3) Regiſter 
a 


of th 


he was on ſhip-board, intituled Polyphemus, or Ireland's Eye, alluding to his ſingl . 

His coming over was occaſioned by the great variance LS Oxford and Bolli IL; — 

the illneſs of the Queen, who in the laſt extremity, took the ſtaff from Oxford, and deli- bh W 

livered it, two days after, on her death-bed, to the Duke of Shrewſbury. So that at the Lay fon bo 

Queen's death, he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord High-Treaſurer of Great Britain | 1 — 

and Lord Chamberlain, three great places never before in the hands of one perſon at the he Giles: 
books ſor © 


ſame time. His Grace ſigned the Proclamation for proclaiming King George I, and was 
one of the Lords appointed by his Majeſty to govern the nation ll, his — After 


years 


which, on September 26, 1714, he was made Groom of the Stole and Privy Purſe (gg); 
and, on the appointing of a new Privy Council, he was ſworn into it. He was alſo conſti- 
tuted Lord Lieutenant of Worceſterſhire; and on the 17th of October, declared Lord (1) 19 wk 
Chamberlain of the houſhold to his Majeſty, in whoſe favour he ſtood very well to the laſt. able 
But his diforder turning into an obſtinate aſthma, he grew to be frequently out of order, and 2 . 
reſigned the Chamberlain's key ſome months before his death, the immediate cauſe whereof a 

was a fever, which coming upon his aſthma, carried him off on the 1ſt of February, 1717-18, (3) Collin's 
at his ſeat at Iſleworth, in the fifty-cighth year of his age. On the Monday before he died, * 
he ſent for all his ſervants into his room, and telling them, that let his Phyſicians ſay what the Lord Ta 
they would, he was ſure he muſt die foon, deſired, if death ſhould carry him off ſud- | bats article, 
denly, they would do that juſtice to his memory, to declare, as he did, that he died in the - Hara | 
communion of the Church of England, of which he had been above thirty years an un- — 
worthy member. On Tueſday he received the Sacrament, from the hands of William Tal- <1 aa 
bot, Biſhop of N his relation, and Dr Chark, his pariſh Miniſter. He preſerved win, as 
his judgment, and ſenſes, to the laſt minute. Even on the day he died, he bid the Dut- — 
cheſs and his Phyſician go to dinner, and come and chat with him when they had done; Litchfield, a 
but before dinner was over, he expired. — ty 
As to his Lordſhip's character, the Writer of his Life aſſures us, that he was one of the Archbiſhop 
fineſt gentlemen of the age he lived in, very handſome in his perſon, of an admirable ad- 7 
dreſs, and the charmingeſt way of ſpeaking ; he was the kindeſt maſter to his ſervants, and davghter, v: 
the juſteſt to his creditors, that ever was known. He was a nobleman of great gallantry, | 3 
when young, among the Ladies (45). He might have had many great matches in his | ea Jan 
own country, and ſome he liked well enough in that view, if he had not found the Ladies 3 
facile. He was always a Courtier as long as he was perſuaded the Court acted for the intereſt — not hi 
of his Country ; but whenever a ſtep was taken there, which he thought againſt that intereſt, 13 
he went out of the great offices with as much eaſe as he ſhifted his cloaths. This reſolution VolIL ch. g 
to join implicitly with no party, brought him under a misfortune which generally attends a (6) Fafti Ox 


true Patriot Spirit, not to be thought ſteady to any. But though his conduct did not —_—— 


always eſcape ſuch miſrepreſentations as are 


in general, he had the good opinion of all; ſo that King William uſed to ſay, that abe Dake 


(7) Ibid. col 
213. 


e ordinary effect of miſtake or malice, yet, 


of Shrewſbury was the only man of whom the Whigs and Tories both ſpoke well (ii). - = 
Although his heir at law differed from him in Religion, and was a diſtant relation; yet for (s) See tel 
the honour of the family, he left the whole Eftate to go together, which from four thou- kuSermons p 
fand pounds a year, and in debt, he brought to eight thouſand, out of debt ((c). By his bo. h; h 
will, it was not to be alienated from the honour; and an Act of Parliament has been ſince | which he aff 
obtained for that purpoſe [I]. On his deceaſe, the titles of Duke and Marquis being only bane] Cl 
to him and his heirs male, became extinct; but the Earldom of Shrew(bury de- 1 

volved on Gilbert Talbot, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Thomas Talbot of Longford, only warky 
fon of John the tenth Earl of Shrewſbury. But this Gilbert being in Holy Orders, in the — 
Romiſh Church, died without iſſue in 1743, whereby the honours deſcended to his brother rely lament 
George, whoſe ſon of the ſame name, born December 11, 1719, is the preſent Earl of 5 
Shrewſbury, who, November 21, 1753, married Elizabeth, daughter of the honourable te beft prefe 
John Dormer of Peterly, in the county of Bucks, Eſq; (H. : | 2 | 


neither by bribery nor influence, break in upon that 


liberty, which ought to be ſacred in a Parliament's - 


choice of their Speaker. In the ſame ſpirit, when Ge- 
neral Stewart, at his Levee one morning, ſpeaking of an 
election with joy that the Tories had carried, made uſe 
of the word we, r and * bid 
« him not ſpeak in the plural number, for he came not there to 
© be of any party, but to adminiſter juſtice impartially to all; to 
« ſerve his Queen, and to protect the ſubjeds in their liberty.” 
Moreover, when the election for the city of Dublin 
came on, and the Tories, as a mark of diſlinction, 
wore laurels in their hats, he ordered the yeomen of 
the guards to deny entrance to every y without 
diſtinction, that ſhould come to court with that, or 


any other badge of diſſention. And when the Papiſts, 


Naſon of his 
ban to ſub- 
ende the art 
cles. 


[1] The eftate was not to be alienated from the honour] Ara 
— 8 


and furniture in Warwick · Street, with 2000 ounces of het 2 U When þ 

his plate, for life. His houſe at Iſleworth, finely fur- — 

niſhed, he lefe ro his heir, as alſo his el at W you 
eythrop : and appointed George Earl of Cardigan, Potter, 

Dr Willzam Talker, then Biſhop of Sarum (180 87 (12) Mun (12) Le Neve 

John „and Mr Ardern, his Steward, truſtees, mari 50. 

to fee his will executed, with an allowance of 1004. a — the (13) His & 
ear each for their trouble: he alſo left 2 preſen Ea lo ef at geld 

_— 


egacies among his ſervants, * Dr Hog 

» Which ma 
Way for Dr 
Chandler to fi 
ccd him in it 


(14) From a M 
feng, me, 


TALBOT 


1 


* * 


fer of 
(3) — that 


Uoverfity+ 


In 1 707» or 
2 ſollowing 


Collin's 
hoy Vol. . 


who informs us 
that the eldeſt 

of his two 
daughter, Ca- 
tharine, was lit 
married to Wal- 
ter Littleton of 
Litchfield, and 
ſecondly to Lan- 
clot Black, late 
Archbiſhop of 
York : and Fran- 
tes, the other 
daughter, was 
married to Sa- 
muel Jewkes of 
Wolverly in 
Com, Wigorn. 


Mr Wood ſays 
it was not his 
own Compoſi- 
tion, Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. ch. 96 5. 


(6) Fafti Oxon. 
Vol. II. col.205. 


(7) Ibid. col. 
213. 


Athen. Oxon, 
u before. 


% See twelve of 
hisSermons pub- 
liſked in 1931, 

$0, In ſome of 
which he aſſerts 
the notion of Dr 
Samuel Clarke 

upon the Trinity. 
He was ſtrong - 
ly attached to 

that Divine ; and 


forely lament 
that he could not 
pre the Doctor 
the beft prefer- 
* * had in 

iſpoſal, b 
teꝛſon of his A 
fuſing to ſub- 
ſcribe the arti- 
cles, 


10) Le Neve's 
Fall Eccl, p. 
229, 


Potter, 


(12) Le Neve, 
P. 520. 


(11) His Sue- 
efior at da liſbu- 
If Was Dr Hoad- 
» Which made 
Vay for Dr 
Chandler to ſuc. 
ccd him in it, 


(14) From à Ms A 
leut me, 


' that the Chancellor was ſprung from John Talbot 


T A L 


TALBOT {Cxaruzs}, Lord High-Chancellor df Great Britain, 


B O T. 


was deſcended from 


a branch of the ſame family with the preceding Nobleman [A], whoſe Patriot Spirit he 


imbibed, with the advantage of a ſteadier application and 


abilities. He was 


born in 1684, and after a ſuitable foundation of Claſſical Learning at School, was re- 
moved to Oxtord, and admitted a Gentleman Commoner of Oriel-College in Michaelmas 
term (a), 1701. He proceeded Batchelor of Arts in 1704 (6), at three years ſtanding, a privi- 


lege allowed to him as the fon of a biſhop B] ; and the third of November, the ſame year, 
was elected a Fellow of All-Souls College in that Univerſity (c). 


he 
But he voided this prefer- 


ment in a few years (d), by entering into a marriage with Cecil, daughter and heir of Charles 
Matthews, of Caſtle- Munich in the County of Glamorgan, Eſq; [C]. From his firſt admiſ- 


[4] Deſcended from a branch of the ſame family with 
the preceding Nebleman.] Having already obſerved (1), 


Grafton, by a ſecond marriage, it is our buſineſs now 
to deduce the deſcent therefro.n ; in which we ſhall, for 


the reaſoa before aſſigned (2), be very conciſe, as follows. 


The iſſue of this ſecond match, was John Talbot of Sal- 
warp ia Worceſterſhire, whoſe ſon, Sherington Talbot 
of Salwarp and Lacock in Wiltſhire, had by a ſecond 
marriage four ſons, of whom the third ſon, William, 
was Grandfather to the Chancellor (3). | 

[B] The en of a Piſbep.] His Grandfather marrying 
Mary, the daughter of 'Thomas Doughty of brug no 4 
ton in Worceſterſhire, Eſq; had iſſue, beſides two daugh- 
ters (4), an only ſon, William, who was born at Stour- 


ton-Caſtle in Staffordſhire, a ſeat of his Father, a little 


before the Reſtoration of King Charles II, and was ad- 
mitted a Gentleman Commoner of Oriel-College, in the 
beginning of the year 1674, at the age of fifteen ;, and 
the year following ſpoke a good ſpeech in the Encæ- 
nia (5). He took the degree of A. B. Octob. 16, 1677 (6), 
and proceeded to A. M. June 23, 1680 (7), after which 
he took Holy Orders, obtained a Benefice, and married 
the daughter of Mr Criſpe, an eminent Attorney at 
Chipping-Norton in Oxfordſhire. After the Revolu- 
tion, by the intereſt of his Kinſman, Charles Talbot, 
then Earl of Shrewſbury, he was promoted to the Deane- 
ry of Worceſter, April 23, 16g1, in the room of Dr 
Hickes, ejected for refuſing to take the oaths to the 
new government. In ＋ ollowing, he was diplomat- 
ed Doctor of Divinity by Archbiſhop Tillotſon (8); and 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the pulpit, he was more than 
once called to preach before Queen Mary (o). Upon 
the demiſe of Dr Fell, he was advanced to the Biſhop- 
ric of Oxtord, to which he was conſecrated September 
24, 1699, with leave to hold his Deanery in Commen- 
dam (10). He held this See till 1715 (11), when he 
ſucceeded Dr Burnet in that of Saliſbury (12), and 
upon the Death of Dr Crew, he was tranſlated 
thence (13), on the 23d of September, 1722, to the Bi- 
ſhopric of Durham, of Which County he was Lord Lic u- 
tenant, and Cuſtos Rorulorem. He continued in this 
See till his death, which happened on the toth of Octo- 
ber, 1730. After the deceaſe of his firſt wife, without 
ulue, he entered into a ſecond marriage with Catharine, 
daughter of Alderman King of Londoa, who brought 
him eight ſons and ſeveral daughters. Of thoſe who 
lived to maturity, beſides Charles, the Eldeſt, the ſub- 


| heard him once ject of the preſent article, were, 2. Edward, who was 


born in the city of Worceſter, and bred at Oriel- 
College in Oxford, where, after taking his firſt degree 
in Arts, he was choſen Fellow, October 30, 1712. He 
proceeded A. M. October 14, 1714, and reſigned his 
Fellowſhip, October 20, 1715, apparently on account 


of his 2 with Mary, daughter to the Reverend 
e 


Mr Martin. died, in 1720, Archdeacon of Berk- 
ſhire, having iſſue an only daughter, Catharine. 
3- Sherington Talbot, who being bred to the army, be- 
came Captain- of an independent company of foot, 
afterwards Lieutenant Colonel, and thence Colonel of a 
regiment of foot, February 17, 1747- He married a 
daughter of — Midget, who died September 6, 1749, 
and has iſſue two ſons, William and Charles, both liv- 
ing in 1756. 4. Henry, a Commiſſioner of the Salt 
duty, who married firſt a daughter of Lloyd, by 
whom he has iſſue a daughter, Elizabeth; and marrying 
ſecondly Catharine, daughter of Sir Hugh Clopton of 
Stratford upon Avon in Warwickſhire, hath by her, who 
died May 17,1754, no, iſſue. He is ſtill living aWidower. 
The Biſhop's daughters were Henrietta Maria, married to 
Dr Charles Trimnel, late Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
and Catharine, married to Exton Sayer, LL. D. who 
being bred to the Civil Law at Trinity-hall in Cam- 
bridge, became a Fellow of that College, and an Ad- 


vocate in Doctors Commons (14), and after his mar- 
VOL. Vi. No. 326. 


ſton 


riage, was made Chancellor of Durham, Surveyor of his 
Majeſty's Land Revenues, &c. and died Member of 
Parliament for Totneſs in 1731. His _—_ ſurvived 
him, and died in Auguſt 1724 (15). The Biſhop was 
of a magnificent taſte and temper, which often run him 


3905 
(a) From the 
books of the Cal. 
lege. 


(c) Regiſter of. 
Admiſſion of the 
Fellows of All- 
Souls, who have 
paced a Buſt 
of him in their 
new elegant Li- 
brary among o- 
ther eminent 
ſons, who 
ve been Orna- 
ments of the 
College. 


(15) Collins's 
Peerage, ubi ſu - 


into difficulties, through expence, from which he was as 12 8 


often extricated by his moſt worthy ſon, the Chan- 
cellor (16). | 


[C] He married the heir of Charles Matthews.) She 
was, by her mother's fide, 3 rand - daughter, and 
heireſs of David Jenkins, Eſq; of Henſol in the ſame 
County, This was the famous Judge Jenkins, who was 
deſcended of an ancient and honourable family (17), 
and being one of the Juſtices of South Wales, diſtin- 

iſhed himſelf by his learning and eminency in his pro- 
eſſion, and for his ſteady — to the cauſe of 
King Charles I. It being a part of his Character, that 
he could neither be flattered by promiſes, nor intimidated 
by threats (18). Such a character is of great uſe and 
ſervice to the public, by raiſing 2 ſpirit of emulation. 
We ſhall therefore exhibit the principal articles, which 
conſtituted it, in the following ſucecinct account of this 
very worthy judge. He was born at Henſol, in the of pariſh 
Pendeyiwwin, in — became Commoner of St 
Edmund's-Hall, Oxon, in 1597; and after taking the 
degree of A. B. went to Grey s- Inn, ſtudied the Com- 
mon Law, and when Barriſter, had good buſineſs in his 

rofeſon. In the firſt of Charles * being a Bencher, 
he was elected Summer Reader, but refuſed to read. 
Being afterwards made one of the Judges for South 
Wales {19), he continued in that office till the Rebellion 
broke our; at which time he either impriſoned divers 
ſons in his Circuit, or condemned them to die, as 

ing guilty of High Treaſon for bearing arms againit 
the King. Art length being taken Priſoner at Hereford, 
when that city was ſurprized by the Parliament forces, 
December 18, 1645, he was carried dp to London, and 
ſent to the Tower, whence being brought to the Bar in 
Chancery, he denied the authority of that Court, be- 
cauſe their ſeal was counterfeited, and coniequently the 
Commiſſioners thereof conſtituted _ law : where- 
upon being committed to Newgate, he was. impeached 
of Treaſon, and brought to the Bar of the Houſe of 
Commons ; but denying their authority, and refuſing 
to kneel, he was fined fbr that contempt 10001. re- 
mitted to Newgate, and thence removed to Walling- 
ford Caſtle. About that time he uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavour to create a breach between the Parliament and 
the Army, but without effect. In 1650, an Act paſſed 
for his trial in the High Court of Fuſtice, fo that expe&t:- 
ing to be hanged, he reſolved to ſuffer with the Bible 
undler one arm, and Magna Charta under the other (20); 
But, proceeds my Author, Harry Martin, as it is ſaid, 
urging to his fellows, that /anguis martyrum eff /emen eccle- 


. 


fi, and that this way of proceeding would do them miſ- 


chief, they thought good not to take away his life (“). 
He was afterwards ſent to Windſor-Callle, where re- 
maining till January, * he was ſet at liberty, and 
then lived a while in Oxford, where he became a con- 
ſtant auditor of the Sermons of Dr Edward Hyde at 
Halywell, then lately ejected from his Rectory of 
Brightwell, near Wallingford. After the Reſtora- 
tion, he was deſigned to be made one of the Judges in 
Weſtminſter-Hall ; but refuſing to comply with the uſual 
demands of the perquifites on that occahon, which 
he thought too much after all his ſufferings, he retired 
to his Eſtate in Glamo ſhire, then reſtored to 
him. He died at Cowbridge, in that County, Dec. 6, 
1667, aged cighty-one or more, and was buried at the 
welt end of that Church. He died as he lived, preach- 
ing with his laſt breath to his Relations, and thoſe that 
were about him, loyalty to his Majeſty, and obedience 
to the Laws of the Land. He was a Perſon of great 
abilities in his profeſſion, and was often conſulted by Sir 
John Banks, and William Noye (+), in their Attorney- 

43 L ſhips, 


(16) M$, penes 


me ipſam. 


(17) See irticle 
of Sir Lechae 
Jenkins, re- 
mark — J, who 
Was related to 
this Judge, 


(18) Clarendon'y 
Hift. of the Res 
bellion, Vol. I. 


(19) He accepted 
this Poſt purel 
in reſpect to the 
King, whe gave 
him the Patent 
without paying 
any fees for it. 
The ſalary was 
only 80 l. per 
ann. when paid, 
and it coſt him 
twice as much 
every year he 
ſerved, out of his 
own eſtate, at 
the rate of an or- 
dinary and frugal 
expence, Dedi- 
cation of his 
Works to the 
Society of Grey's 
Inn, and the 
other Societies of 
the Law, 


(20) In the lat 
mentioned Dedio 
cation he ex- 
preſſes himſelf 
thus, I have 
reſolved to tender 
myſelf a ſacrifice 
to them [the 
Laws] as chear- 
fully, and J hope, 
by God's aſſiſt- 
ance, as conſtant- 
ly, as old Eleazer 
did for the holy 
Laws of his Na- 
tion, 


(*) Mr Wood is 
miſtaken in this, 
if we may believe 
the Judge him- 
ſe!f, who tells us 
that he was de- 
tained a priſoner 
for fifteen years 
together Pre- 
face to his Re- 


ports. 


(t) He tells us 
bimſelf, that in 
the times of the 
Attorneyſhips of 
Maſter Noye and 
Lord Banks, 
they were ple ſed 
often to make uſi 
of him. Dedicas 
tion to hie 
Works, 


— — — < 1 — —— —— - PR 
* * 
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* 


Judge, David 


4 
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fe) It is ſaid, 
that this was 


done through the his. eſſion. 


influence of Lord and in a ſhort time called to the Bar confiderabl 


Chancellor Cow- 


per, to whoſe ad- He ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed figure in his p 


ſion in the Univerſity, he applied hirmſelf to the ſtudy 
In which view, he was admitted a member of the Society of Lincoln's-Inn, (% ni 


B O T. 


of the Law, with a defign to make it 


is Pateys 
before his courſe of reading was expired (e). 1 
fon, and ing into the general eſteem vent 


viceit was owing of the publick, he was choſen, in 1719, Member of Parliament tor Tregony in Cornwall. — 


that he under- 


took the ftudy of On the death of Sir Clement, Knight, he was made Sollicitor-General, April 23, 1726, 
the law, thoush and became likewiſe one of the Repreſentatives in Parliament for the city of Durham [D], 
his Father being then Biſhop of that See. On the 29th of November, 1733, his Majeſty 
own,modet abe: King George II. delivered to him the Great Seal, 


extremum red:1jſe 
pudet was his 


logy for not at- 


tempting ir. The jeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council, and likewiſe conſtituted Lord High-Chancellor, and — 
created a Baron of Great Britain, by the name, ſtile, and title of Lord Talbot, Baron of Henſol % Frm, y. 
moirs of the No- in the County of Glamorgan (f). Upon theſe promotions, he reſigned the following year of Deg ik 
the Chancellor (g) of the Dioceſe of Oxford, which had been 
ing to do juſtice when Biſhop of that See (); and in Auguſt, 1735, the honorary degree of Doctor of — 


Honour of the 
Seals; or Me- 


ble Family of 
Talbot; attempt- 


to the life, cha- 


reter, and Be. Civil Law was conferred upon him by that Univerſity (i). 
ſerts of the late delight and honour of his Country, both in his judicial and miniſterial capacity. 
ö  Y cy id happineſs Britain promiſed herſelf under the impartial Adminiſtration of this great bis b, 

Rdit. 1737. P ten 
leaſures, of a very 
on the 14th of February 1730-71 at his houſe is his hear, 


(5) He took this and good man, was, like all other exquiſite 


office with a de- illneſs of five days continuance, he expired 6 
bird year of his age (“). 
Edward z but his his diſſolution approached, he prepared for it with the utmoſt calmneſs and ſerenity, ſetting py | 


fign of reſigning . . > . 
ir to his Brother in Lincoln's- Inn-Fields, in the fifty-t 


Father, the Bi- 


ſhop, leaving that his houſe in order, and becoming a true pattern of dying, as he had always done of living, like The Honour 
2 Eſtate at Barrington in Gloucefterfſhire, and interred ag, Us 


in the chancel of that Church on the 23d of February, in a grave of free-ſtone cemented (H). (1) wen, 


See before this 

brother was qua- 
lified for the 

place, the Chan. 
cellor held it till 
this time. From ſhips, He was alſo a vigorous maintainer of the rights of 
8 * the Crown, a Heart of Oak, and a Pillar of the Law. Sole 
OE he = Author in Defence of his Sovereign's Rights, England's 
DrTho.Tenilan. Laws, and the People's Liberties, when they were in- 
See Archbiſhop vaded and trampled under foot by reſtleſs baſe men (21). 
Teniſon's arti- His Writings are theſe: 1. His Recantation (or rather 
cle. Proteftation ) delivered at 'Veſtminfter, April 10, 1647, to 
(27) Athen. Miles Corbet, Chairman of the Committee for Examina- 
Oxon, Vol. II. tions : a half-ſheet. 2. FYindication while be was a Pri- 
col. 328, 329, in the Tower (22); April 29, 1647 : one ſheet in 
33% 4to. 3. The Army's Indemnity, with a Declaration, ſhewing 
(22) This, when pc, every Subjedt of England ought to be tried for Treaſon ; 


a Chriſtian. His Corpſe was conveyed to 


— 7 „Written june 10, 1647: i ſh 

„ 1047: in one ſheet 4to. 4. Sun- 
—.— if dry As of Parliament, mentioned and cited in the Army's 
Complaint, who Indempnity, ſet forth in words at large; printed in 1647, 
—— — 4to. 5. Apology for the Army, touching the eight Queries 


non the late Declarations and Letters from the Army touch- 

_ 8 ing Sedition, falſely charged upon them, 6. Diſcourſe 
Wood, touching the Inconvgniencies of a long continued Parliament, 
and the Judgment of the Law of the Land in that Behalf: 
one ſheet and a half, 7. His Declaration while Priſoner 
nin the Tower; March 17, 1647 : one fide of a ſheet. 
8. A Scourge for the Directory and revolting Synod, which 
hath fitten theſe five Years, more for 4 8. a Day, than for 
Conſcience Sade: one ſheet. 9. 4 Cordial for the good 
People of London : in a Reply to aThing, called An Anſwer 
to the Poiſonous Seditious Paper of David Jenkins. 
By H. P. Barriſter (23) of Lincoln's-Inn : three ſheets, 
10. His Plea delivered to the Earl of Mancheſter and 


(24) That is, 
Henry Parker, 


: ew ag ;- day the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, fitting in the 


Oxon. ſee more Chancery at Weſtminſter ; February 14, 1647 : one 
of this tract. Sheet. 11. Anſwer to the Imputation put upon his 
Plea in Chancery ; Februry 1647 : one ſheet. 12. Re- 
monſtrance to the Lords and Commons of the two 
Houſes of Parliament; February 21, 1647: one ſheet. 
13. Lex terre, The Law of the Land. To which are 
added, ſome ſeeming Objections of Mr William Prynne, 
ſcattered in diverſe books, anſwered, and the Truth 
thereof more fully cleared; all printed ſepatarely in 1647, 
to. And the whole thirteen were printed together at 
— in 1648, in 12mo, and went by the name of 
Fudge Jenkyns his Works, They were alſo publiſhed in 
| the fame manner, in 1681 : and again, 1683, in I ZMO., 
(+) It is a half. To theſe Editions is prefixed, a Print of him (+), un- 
tength, holding derneath which are theſe Verſes, made by John Bir- 
his Lex Terre, 
which lands at Has Jenkins and, wwho thundering from the Toxer, 
Editions. The Shot the bold Senate's Legiſlative Power: 
— — — Six of whoſe words twelve Reams of Votet exceed, 
Tiens : or, The As Mountains maved by grains of Muff ard. ſccd. 


2 — — T hes gaſping Laws were reſcued from the ſnare. 
— and He that will ſave a Crown, muſt know and dare. 
Courageous 


14. 4 Preparatiwe to the Treaty [with the King] tendered 


— to the Parliament, Aſſembly of Divines, and Treaters, Cc. 


he was thereupon ſworn of his Ma- | 


given him by his Father, (%0 The n, 


He was now grown to be the bean inten, 


But the baren 


F Was found 
ſhort duration; for, after an * 


When he became ſenſible that (*) Sex 


inted in 1648. 15. A Prepeoſition for the /aftty of the 

ing, Kc. To which is annexed, 16. 4 Reply 70 
the Pretended Anſwer to it. 17. Rerum Judicatarum 
Centuriz Octo; Lond. 1661, fol. in Engliſh (). In (t) Some he 
the Preface he ſhews the uſe of this Collection to the pieces came ot 
Students of the Law ; in which view, having recommend- Y94ertheſudg'y 
ed (24) Fitzherbert, Stamford, Lord Broke and Dyer, — the 
Croke and Plowden, he obſerves, that many things in mending b 
them bemg grown obſolete, and gone into diſufe, and thereby tothe 
many other points diſtracted by variety of opinions, it Public; but thy 
imports, the Student before theſe, and as ſoon as he . 
has acquired the rudiments of the Law, diligently to by 
read over the folemn judgments and reſolutions of the — 
Judges, to prevent being unpoſed on by falſe opinions. 54 ad 
For this purpoſe, continues he, I have written obſerva- eſpecially, fs 
© tions upon Perkinſen, St Germain, Broke, the old Te- he, if fom 
* znures, Fitzherbert's Natura Brevium, and the old Na- things wit eh 
© tura Brevium (2 5), theſe being the books generally Pre. 
read in the firſt place, after Littleton, I have alſo he fer to les 
compiled a book of Reports in ſeveral diviſions, after dle the Sc. 
the example of Fitzberbert and Lord Broke, and have reign, and ur 
brought them down to our own times, and have 
* made obſervations upon all the year-books, and 
© upon the rules of Law. So that the Student, by their 
a. ance, may ſafely ſteer _— the ſtraits of the 
* Law, without any danger of ſtriking upon the Rocks 
* of Error.” He then concludes in thef: terms, * Amidit 
* the ſound of drums and trumpets, ſurrounded with Serj 
an odious multitude of Barbarians, broke with old 
age, and confinement in priſons, where my fellow- 
* ſabjes, grown wild with rage, detained me for fifteen 
« years together, I beſtowed many watchful hours 
upon this performance.” To the Preface is annexed, 
ſeveral judgments of the Sages of the Law againſt in- 
novations. Of theſe, the fourteenth runs thus: 
10 Edward IV. 4. The Common Law has been from the be- 
2 of the world, for it is Common Reaſon ; which is t 
* led out from the reſt, becauſe this rule was turies * 
remarkably always followed, and expreſsly avowed by in 73% F * 
the Lord Chancellor Talbot from the Bench, whenever Peet undes 
any thing repugnant to it was offered from the Bar (H. 

D) Member for Durham.) At this time he was one 

of the Voters for the Exciſe Scheme, which made fo 
great a noiſe, and created ſo much diſturbance in the © 
nation (26), 44 pong being drawn even into infur- ; 
rections on the on in various parts, by the arts and 
induſtry of the Anti- courtiers, whoſe whole aim and 
deſign therein appeared not long after to be nothing 
more than to diſplace the Miniſter, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole (27). This, no doubt, was diſcerned and detefted, peop 
among many others, by the Solicitor General, who with- 
out being biaſſed on one hand by their miſrepreſenta- 
tions; or, on the other hand, by any undue regards to 
the obligations of his Poſt, or the hopes of future fa- P. 
vours, followed the pure convictions of his own heart, 
after a thorough conſideration of the matter, 


voted ſtrictly according to his conſcience (28). 


o 


Nu Lordſhip was ſo much the darling of his Country, that his character has been 
by ſeveral hands; among others, by the Author of the Craftſman (n), which being evidently (=) A periodie 


extorted by the meer force of truth, it will not be amiſs to give the ſubſtance of ei Pare 


it. Having mentioned the im of the Chancellor's Office, both in the judicial bs 
and 


lirical capacity, and ſhewn, that by the firſt the properties of all the le 294 ſupported = 
of England are, in a great meafure, in his power ; he then obſerves, that the Lord eee Spirit 
Chancellor, as Keeper of the Great Seal, is not only the ſecond perſon in the Kingdom, gien c de 


_ ö L oppoſition to the 
next the Royal Family, but hath, or ought to have, a great influence at the Coun- then Miaifry. 


cil Table upon all important deliberations, and no Grant, Patent, or Treaty, can be made 
without his ſanction. In both theſe reſpects, he is called in law The Keeper of the King"; 
Conſcience ; and no body ever diſcharged that high- truſt with more capacity and uprigbtneſs, 
than the late excellent Peer, whoſe death we now lament. His determinations, with regard to 
private property, met with almoſt univerſal approbation ; and I don't remember that he 
ever put the ſeal to any Grant, Patent, or Treaty, which gave the leaſt offence to the Na- 
tion. He roſe by merit to the head of his profeſſion, and not only ſupported himſelf in it 
with dignity, but adorned it, and acquired every day new praiſe and eſteem. His prudence, 
moderation, and patience, in the execution of his office, even amidſt the higheſt provo- 
cations, make one ſhining part of his character, and are hardly to be paralleled by any in- 
ſtances of thoſe who have ſat before him upon that bench. Yet, notwithſtanding this 
amiable diſpoſition of mind, he diſcovered ſuch courage and reſolution upon all occaſions, 
as could not be ſhaken by the tricks of the wealthy, the applications of the powerful, or 
the tears of the diſtreſſed. His only aim was right and equity, which he conſtantly pur- 
fued, on whomſoever the weight of his decrees might happen to fall. He was a great ene- 
- my to the chicanery of his profeſſion, and rendered the Court of Juſtice more eaſy, as 
well as lets expenſive, by preventing all unneceſſary delays, eſpecially when they appeared 
to be merely vexatious, and diſcountenancing the artifices of thoſe who endeavoured to 
keep the evil day from themſelves, at the expence of their injured Proſecutors, I could 
give ſome late notable inſtance of this, if particular circumſtances were proper in a ge- 
neral charafter. In a word, he poſſeſſed all the great talents of his moſt renowned Pre- 
deceſſors, without any of their frailties, and hath left a noble example to all his Succeſſors; 
fo that he was not only a bleſſing to the age in which he lived, but may poſſibly derive the 
ſame happineſs to his poſterity, 5 exciting thoſe, who follow him in that high office, to an 
emulation of his virtues. The great increaſe of buſineſs in the Court of Chancery ſince the 
ſeal was put into his hands, is an evident proof of that confidence, which the Suitors repoſed 
in him, and will do immortal honour to his memory, though it proved fatal to his life; 
for the conſtant fatigue of his employment was one of the 2 of his death (u), 
and therefore he may be truly ſaid to have fallen a Martyr to the Public Good. But I muſt 
not forget to mention, that he had no mean, or ſelfiſh attachment to any Party, beſides 
that of his Country, and ſeemed reſolved to contribute all in his power towards reſtoring 
it to a flouriſhing condition. Under the influence of ſuch a man, we had reaſon to ho 
for a complete coalition of Parties; or, at leaſt, for a re-union of all ſuch as wiſh well to their 
King and Country, which neither weak, nor wicked and corrupt men will ever have it in 
their 48 to accompliſh (o). I ſhall leave the diſplay of his private virtues to thoſe who 
had the honour of his acquaintance [E], and will only obſerve, that no man ever left a 
more general good character as a Chriſtian, a Father, a Maſter, and a Friend, than the late 


Lord 


(] His conftitu« 
tion was delicaty 
a:d tender, und 
though pliable, 
yet far from bes 
ine robuſt, 


( It was gene- 
ra. ly (aid, that 
had the Chan- 
cellor lived a lit. 
the longer, he 
would have had 
the lead in the 
Miniſtry. 


[E] I Hall leave the diſplay of his pri vate wirtues to 
others.] Accordingly this was attempted by a Perſon, 
who obſerves, that his Religion was his governing 
principle; it was well grounded, and active; his piety 
was rational and manly. He was a ſincere Son of the 
Church of England, and ready to maintain her in her 
juſt rights, and legal poſſeſſions. He was an enemy to 
perſecution, and had a diffuſive, general, and Chriſtian 
uſe, Charity, which made him a friend to all mankind. 
He had a great regard for ſuch of the moſt worthy of 
the clergy, as were diſtinguiſhed for their Learning (*), 
Sincerity, Moderation, and Charity. 


oy Y 


g Dirinity by ub: He was a careful and indulgent father, and as no 
— was man ever deſerved more of his children, no man could 
with biz. © be more affectionately beloved by them; there was 
fp, who, after — ſo peculiar in this reſpect, that none ſeemed 
ſudſcribing to know how to be in ſuch friendſhip with his ſons, as 


my Lord Chancellor. The harmony which ſubſiſted in 

his houſe, was a very great pleaſure to all who beheld 
It; like the ious ointment, to which the Pſalmift 
compares ſuch a union, it did not only refreſh and in- 
vigorate the ſuperior parts, but ran down to the ſtirtt of 
bis chthing ; it was vifible among all his domeſtics ; 
his ſervants were united in an affection to their Lord, 
and a friendſhip for one another; they were kept in 

their duty, not by any raſh and rigorous commands, but 


SYTIES RAT 


"SS JILL? 


3 a certain regard to decency and order, that reigned 
i his pocket throughout the family ; every one was ſo eaſy in his 
From the in. ſituation, that he was inſenſible of his dependance, and 
formation of the treated as a humble friend. As to Lord Talbot's private 


Ur himſelf, Donations, proceeds the ſame Writer, we have been 


aſſured of the truth of the following particulars. There 
was. found in his Lordſhip's ſcrutoire, in his own hand- 
writing, a liſt of no les than one hundred and | 
perſons, who were annual Penſioners of his unbounded 
Charity. And the poor of all the 1 villages 
ſurrounding his eftate at Barrington were, by his Lord- 
ſhip's order, ſupplied with phyſick in ſickneſs, and the 
indigent aged, who were paſt their labour, provided 
with n ies of life. Ar the ſame time, the labour 
of the induſtrious huſbandman always met with encou- 
ragement; and, in a word, from his bounteous hand 


the hungry were ſure to be fed, and the naked to be 
clothed. 


As no riches could exceed his deſert, ſo no man 
ever poſſeſſed them, who knew the right uſe of them (4%) Honour of 
more. Every line written by Mr Pope was verified in the Seals, &c. 
Lord Talbot's conduct (29). He had, in all reſpects, p. a5, 26, 3a, 33. 


The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 

T*enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 

Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſued, 

Not ſank by ſloth, nor rais'd by fervitude z 

To balance fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with œconomy, magnificence, 

With ſplendor, charity, with plenty, health ; 

O teach us, Tal or, Thou'rt unſpoil'd by wealth | 
That ſecret, rare between th'extremes to move 
Of mad good-nature, and of mean ſelt᷑· love. 


Who 
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* 
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3908 TALBOT. TANNER. 
Lord Chancellor. He died fall of glory, but, to the great misfortune of his Country, not / 
of years ; and the general ſorrow Ley his death has occaſioned, will do his noble —— 

{p) Craftſman, more honour, than the higheſt titles, or the moſt ſum monuments (p). By his Lady, 
3 who died in 1720, he had five ſons; 1. Cbarles- Richard Talbot, who died unmarried, in 
eee 1733» aged twenty-four (g). 2. William, the preſent Earl Talbot, of whom hereafter, 
England, a+ be- 3. Jobn Lalbot, who from Eton-School was admitted a Fellow-Commoner at Trinity-Hall 
(r) Under the in Cambridge (r). He removed here to Lincoln's-Inn, and applied himſelf to his Father's 
—_—v profeſſion, was called to the Bar, and was made Recorder of Brecknock in Wales, 
felfor of Civil for which Town he was choſen a Member in the Parliament ſummoned to meet June 13, 
Law inthat 1734. On the 4th of April, 1740, he was made Second Juſtice of the Counties of 
the advice of Dr Cheſter, Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery, which promotion vacating his ſeat in 
— . Parliament, he was re- elected for the ſame Town, and was conſtantly choſen for that 


(e) General Eve. Borough, till the laſt Parliament of the late King George II, when he was elected for 
ning Poſt, &c. Ilcheſter in Somerſetſhire (3). He was alſo Steward to the Dean and Chapter of St Paul's, () Peng 


and Lond. M43. and ſo continued to his death (f), which happened September 22, 1756 (u). He wag ald L 
(w) M5. pene® twice married; firſt to a daughter of Sir Matthew Decker of Richmond in Surry, who 22 — 


) Under Mr dying without iſſue, he married, ſecondly, the eldeſt daughter of the Lord Viſcount Chetwynd by the l , 


Upton, the fame of Ingſtre in Staffordſhire, by whom he has left ſeveral children of each ſex (w). The hee 
tutor to his bro- Chancellor's fourth fon, Edward, died an infant (x). The fifth, George, being alſo Church, me; 


ther, the preſent 2 terwards Bj 
Fel Tb. bred at Eton-School, was there entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Exeter-College f Beben 


| (as) Court Ka. in Oxford (y), where he proceeded regularly to the degree of A. M. as a Grand Com- which e. 
lendar, or Re- pounder, June 10, 1737 (8), after his Father's death, who had given him the place — 


to the interes 


1 ee Of Clerk of the Cuſtodies of Ideots and Lunaticks (aa). But entering into the Church, he We chat 


profits of which, accepted the Living of Guyting in Glouceſterſhire (*), and July 9, 1659, on account of (s) Honour 
after paying bis his exemplary character, was created LL. D. by his Univerſity at the inſtallation of p. . 


Curate, he di- 


fributes among their preſent Chancellor, the Earl of Weſtmoreland (45). On the 17th of January, 1960, (x) rundet. 


—_ Flo he married a ſiſter of the preſent Lord Folkſtone (cc), and itill continues only a private i de 


private informa- Clergyman, having declined the Biſhopric of St David's, which was offered to him, on the FIT 

Loans death of Dr Ellis, January 17, 1 on (dd). We have a ſermon of his in print, which was (x) — 
— Io m * preached on the opening of the Infirmary at Glouceſter. 

* was The preſent Earl Talbot was bred at Eton, and thence entered a Gentleman-Com- 


«by I moner of Exeter-College, under the tuition of Mr Upton, late Prebendary of Ro- 


| Dean of Britiol, Cheſter (ee), and had the honorary degree of LL. D. conferred upon him in June, (% nde 
April, 1761: 1736 (). He was ſeated at Henſol in Glamorganſhire in the life-time of his Father, and * 
Lond. Mag. for 1 n » Skinner of 
May that year, Was repreſentative for that County in the Parliament which firſt met on buſineſs, January 23, CC. is O 


Uni 1734-5 (2g). He was created an Earl by the title of Earl Talbot, March 21, 1761 (bb), (55) Guett, 
2 = — — 24th of that month, was 2 Lord Steward of the Houſhold to his Ma- = en p 
(ex) Collins's jeſty, and ſworn of the Privy-Council (iz). In February, 1733-4, he married Mary, daughter, Eagan, us 

and ſole heir of Adam Cardonell, Eſq; Secretary to John Duke of Marlborough, whom {i Th-Gs 
(i) Gazette, he attended in all his glorious Campaigns. By this Lady, who is ſtill living, he has — — 
No. 1009. a daughter, Cecil, born in July, 1735, and married on the 6th of Auguſt, 1756, to George cn ha- 


Rice, Eſq; Member in the laſt, and preſent, Parliament for the County of Carmaerthen in hy 


(1) Fr. Blon 
held, as abo 


5425 


4 . (2) tid, 
(% From the Wales (kk). The Earl had alſo a Son William, born November 5, 1739; but he died ene 
formation of ſhortly after (Il — 
the Family. * er ( ) 1 dee 
. 4 f the 
Who is it copies Talbot's better part, Magmnos /epe wires cecinit cum Muſa, repente ry "Ins 
To eaſe th'oppreſs'd, and raiſe the ſinking heart? ObArepuit miſeræ turba maligna hyre. — for th 
Where'er he ſhines, O Fortune gild the ſcene, | Ccilicet arguitur carmen, quia diſplicet heros, WT en A 2e ; 
And Angels guard him in the golden mean. Et mala, que jattat ſuma, Poeta luit — * 
At BarxtnoToON ſhall Engliſh bounty ſtand, At Vos ſecuri Talbotum dicite Yates! 
And Hen/o/s honour never leave the land. In quo nil Livor, quod male rodat, habet. 
: His glories in his progeny ſhall ſhire, Jure humana @ ſe gui nulla aliena putavit (31), (31) Ain 
(90) —_—— To propagate the virtue ſtill % (30). Delicium humane gentis habendus erat. _ 724 
= — ge Ba- There was likewiſe the following Elegy in Latin, P ma in hoc non of Jude hems 3 omnibus idem, num, 
38 printed on occaſion of his much lamented death. Ut vixit charus, flebilis interiit. P 


TANNER (Tromas), late Biſhop of St Aſaph, a very learned Man, eſpecially in 
the Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Britiſh nation, was born January 25, 1673-4, at 
823. Market-Lavington in Wiltſhire, being the eldeſt ſon of the Rev. Mr Thomas Tanner, 


2723, Vol. IL, Vicar of that pariſh (2). In November, 1689, he became a Student in Queen's College in 
col. 984. 


Eſa towards a Oxford [A]; and being admitted Clerk of the ſame Houſe in 1690, took the degree of 


Hiſtory of be Batchelor of Arts in 1693. Thence he removed to All-Souls College, in January 1694, ; 
fk Iy Frans of which he was then made Chana and elected Fellow, November 2, 1696 (5). He art 


Blomefield, Vol. had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, ever ſince his coming to the Univerſity, by his diligence and _ 
Prafar 2 Bib- learning, particularly in the ſtudy of Antiquities (); which was cultivated with great zeal (0) tn. 


liothecam Bri- and ſucceſs by many of his contemporaries, eſpecially by Bi Edmund Gibſon, his intimate 


— 1 acquaintance, and Fellow - Collegian at Queen's College, afterwards the late moſt worthy Biſhop 


(4) — y 


. f . 1 
[4] He became a Student in Queen's College in Oxford} Dr Thamas Lamplugh, then Archbiſhop of York, an ( 2 
He was recommended to the Provoſt of that college, , acquaintance of his Paher's (1). | of * 2 
* * 

8 1 


(1) Fr. Blome- 
held, as above , 


p 423 · 


(2) Lid. 


(4) Engliſh Hift, 
Library, Edit, 


714. fol. p. 145. 


(4) 2 


32 F 9 
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TAN N E R. 
of London. And our Author gave an early ſpecimen of his knowledge therein [B]. 
by publiſhing his Notitia Monaſtica, in 1695 [CJ, when he on — twenty-two years 
of age (4). The learned Dr John Moore, Biſhop of Norwich, having ſoon after made 
him his Chaplain, collated him, March the 6th, 1700-1, to the Chancellorſhip of Nor- 
wich; which place he adorned by his univerſal acquaintance with the Municipal and Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Laws, and occaſioned his being frequently conſulted by perſons in the moſt emi- 
nent Stations [D]. He marrying about the ſame time Roſe, eldeſt daughter of the Biſhop, 
his Lordſhip made him, on the 24th of November, 1703, his Commiſſary in and — . 
out the Archdeaconry of Norfolk; and, January 1, 1706-7, Commiſſary alſo in and through- 
out the Archdeaconry of Sudbury, and town of Bury St Edmund's. In June 1706, he 
was inſtituted to the Rectory of Thorp near Norwich, being preſented to it by Duncan Dee, 
Eſq; Common Hunt of the City of London (e). He had taken his Maſter of Arts degree 
in 1696; and, in Act-term, 1710, he took that of Doctor in Divinity. By his father- 
in-law, Biſhop Moore, then Biſhop of Ely, he was c6llated, in 1713, to a Prebend in that 
Church, and inſtalled the roth of September (). And Dr Green, Biſhop of Norwich, 
collated him, December 7, 1721, to the Archdeaconry of Norfolk {g), which he was in- 
ſtalled into the 26th of the ſame month. Quitting in 1723 his Prebend of Ely, he was 
made Canon of Chriſt's-Church in Oxford, and inſtalled February 3, 1723-4. In the 
year 1727, the lower Houſe of Convocation ſhewed their proper reſpect for his Learning 
and Abilities, by unanimouſly chuſing him their Prolocutor, however contrary to his in- 
clination (5. And his Majeſty further expreſſed his regard for him, by promoting him to 
the Biſhopric of St Aſaph, to which he was conſecrated January 23, 1731-2. But he did 
not long enjoy this dignity ; for he died at Chriſt's-Church, December 14, 1735 ; and was 
buried in the Cathedral there, where a monument is erected, containing a juſt and true cha- 
racter of this worthy Prelate () EJ. He had three wives, 1 Roſe, eldeſt daughter of Biſhop 
Moore, which died March 15, 1706, aged twenty-five, by whom he had only a daughter, 
that died February 17, 1703, aged fourteen months (&). 2. Francis, daughter of Mr 
Jacob Preſton, citizen of London: ſhe died June 11, 1718, aged forty. By her he had 
two daughters, who died young; and his ſon and heir, the Rev. Dr Thomas Tanner, 
Rector of Hadley and Monks Ely in Suffolk, and Prebendary of Canterbury; who hath 
married Mary, third daughter of Dr John Potter, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 3. In 
May 1733, his Lordſhip married to his third Lady, Mrs Elizabeth Scottow of Thorp, 
aforementioned, a very conſiderable fortune. She ſurviving him, was remarried to Robert 
Britiffe, Eſq; late Recorder of Norwich. What our learned Prelate publiſhed, or left 
ready for the preſs, is ſet down below in the note [F]. He made large collections for the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of his native County of Wilts; but as he happened to be preferred 
at ſome diſtance from it, he was by that means hindered from proſecuting and finiſhing that 
work (1). Another much larger Collection of his, which he bequeathed to the Bodleian 


Library, 
AuQus eſt inſuper Præbenda Elieuſi. 


Academiæ denuo reſtitutus, 


[B] Gave an early ſpecimen W his great knowledge.) In 
* publiſhed Propoſals for printing all J. Leland's 
works; but laid that work by, for want of encourage - Hanc /Edem Canonicus or navit. 
ment (2). on A Clero interim Prolocutor renunciatus, 


[C] By publiſhing his Notitia Monaſtica in 1695.] Ad Epiſcopatum tandem evectus eſt Aſaphenſem. 
It was printed at Oxford in 1695. 8vo. under this title, Vir erat 


© Netitia Monaſlica; or a Short Account of the Reli- Ad omne Officium ſumma Fide et Diligentia, 
* gious Houſes in England and Wales.“ As for an ac- Rara Pietate, 

count of the ſecond, and greatly improved Edition; Humanifimi erga omnes voluntate, 

ſee below, note [F J. This Book, as Biſhop Nicolſon Liberalitate in — effuſiſſima. 


obſerved (3), does not only afford us a ſhort hiſto = . : Domini 1735. 
* of the Foundation and chief Revolutions of all = Obiit 14 die Decembris anno; Aratis 62 [5]. 


Religious Houſes, but preſents us alſo with a cata- 


* logue of ſuch Writers (noting the places where we [F] What our learned Prelate publiſhed, or left ready 
may find them) as will abundantly furniſh us with for the preſe, &c.] We do not find that he publiſſied any 


* ſuch further particulars ſconcerning the Monaſteries] 
as we ſhall have occaſion for. 

[D] And occaſioned his being frequently conſulted by per- 
Vent in the moſt eminent ſlations.] The late Archbiſhop 
Wake, after his tranſlation to Canterbury, and even 
the very learned Biſhop Gibſon, deſired frequently his 
Thoughts on the Dificulties they met with in the diſ- 
charge of their reſpective great offices; and received 
the moſt ſatisfatory Anſwers from him (4). But it is 
_ 8 proper in this cavilling age to make any of them 
public. 

[E] Where a monument is erected, &c.] The inſcription 
on it is as follows. | 


M. 8. 
Theme Tanner, S. T. P. 

Qui natus Lavingtoniæ in Agro Wiltonienſi 
In Collegium Reginenſe admiſſus, 
Deinde Omnium Animarum Capellanus, 
Mox Socius cooptatus el. 
Optimarum ibi artium Cultor, 
Antiquitatis præſertim ſtudio ita trahebatur, 
Ut in Patriæ Faſtis, monumentiſque eruendis, 
Nemo illo diligentior, 

Nemo in explicandis peritior haberetur. 
Hinc mature evocatus 
Ad munus Cancellarii Dioceſeds Nordevicenſss, 

VOL. VI. No. 326. 


thing hin;ſelf, but, I. His Netitia Menaſtica, already 
mentioned, II. The ſecond edition of Wood's Athena, 
very much corrected and enlarged ; with the Addition 
of above 5co new Lives from the Author's _— 
Manuſcript. Lond. 1721. two vols fol. Mr Wood, 
at his death, intruſled our learned Author with his 
papers, as appears by the following extracts of a letter 
from Dr Charlett to Archbiſhop Teniſon (). 
© I defired him to loſe not a minute in vain complaints 
and remonſtrances, but proceed directly to ſettle his 
Papers, that were ſo numerous and confuſed. He 
then aſked, who he could truit ?” I adviſed him to 
Mr Tanner of All Souls, for whoſe fidelity I could be 
« reſponſible. His anſwer was, he thought ſo too, 
« and that he would in this, and all the other parti- 
« culars, follow my advice. “ F was extremely 
glad to find him in ſo good a temper, and havin 

diſcourſed him about ſeveral things, I told him 

never expected to ſee him again, and therefore took 
my laſt farewel, telling kim, I ſhould hear con- 
„ ſtantly by Mr Tanner. After I came home, I re- 
6 — all that I had ſaid, in a long letter to him, 
being ſomewhat jealous of him, and ſent it by Mr 
© Tanner. He kept his word punctually, made 
his will, went into his ſtady with his two friends, 
Mr Biſſe and Mr Tanner, to ſort that vaſt mukitude 
of papers, notes, letters, — about two buſhels * 

43 a 


(e) From Me- 
mor communl- 
cated to us. See 


alſo Blun:cheld. 
{f) From the 


ame Memoirs, 
and Dr Br, WII. 
lis's Survey of 
the Cathedrals, 
Vol, II. p. 381. 


(5) Dr Rr. Wil- 


lis's Survey, as 


above, p. 454+ 


(i) Fr. Bl me- 
feld, as above, 
P- 459 


(!) See Nicol- 
ſon, as above, 

p. 26. and Books 
and Treatiſes re- 
lating to the 
Antiquities of 
Fngl+nd, at the 
beg'nning of 
Camden's Bri- 
tannia, under 
Wilſh re. 


(5) From his E- 
pitaph in Dr Ri- 
cha:dſon's Con- 
tinua ion of God- 
win de Preſuli- 
bus, p. 646. that 
being incorrect. 


(6) Publiſhed by 
T. Hearne, in 
the Appendix to 
his edition of 
Joannis Confra- 
tris & Monachi 
Glaſtonienfis 
Chronica, &c. 
Oxon. 1725.87. 
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© he ordered for the fire, to be lighted as he was ex- 
« piring, which was accordingly done, he expreſſing 
6 — his knowledge and approbation of what was 
done, by throwing out his hands. He has 
given his books and papers to the univerſity, to be 
placed next his friend Sir W. Dugdale's MSS. which 
* are very valuable to any of his temper. His more 
« private papers he has ordered not to be opened theſe 
« ſeven years, and has placed them in the cuſtody of 
Mr Biſſe and Mr Tanner, of whoſe care, I am told, 
he makes me overſcer, The Continuation of his 
« Athena Oxon, in two fol. which he had carried on 
to the 19th of October laſt (Dr Merret and Dudly 
* Loftus being the two laſt) he gave the day before he 
died with great ceremony to Mr Tanner, for his ſole 
* uſe, without any reſtrictions.“ III. He drew up Ca- 
talogues, of Fr. Junius's MSS. of Dr. Richard James's, 
and of Gerard Langbaine's : all which are in the Bod- 
leian Library (7). 
What he left ready for the preſs, was, 1. Noritia 
« Menaſtica: or, An Account of all the Abbies, Prio- 
« ries, and Houſes of Friers, heretofore in England 
and Wales; and alſo of all the Colleges and Hoſ- 
© pitals founded before A. D. MDXL.” wy a large 
work founded upon his little book with the ſame title, 
above mentioned. It was publiſhed by his brother, 
the Rev. John Tanner, A. M. Vicar of Loweſtoft in 
Suffolk, and Precentor of the Cathedral Church of St 
Aſaph. Lond. 1744. fol. The Editor compiled the 
Preface, from that of the firſt edition, and the many 
references and uſeful hints left by the learned Author 
for improving it. He moreover digeſted jeveral parts, 
which he found unfiniſhed : Peterborough, in particu- 
lar, and ſeven other places in Northamptonſhire ; the 
latter part of Yorkſhire ; and all Wales, are of his do- 
ing (3). Upon the whole, this is the moſt ufeſul Re- 
pertory for the Monaſtical Hiſtory of theſe Kingdoms 
that could have been contrived ; and the learned world 
is greatly obliged to the induſtrious Author, for his 
= pains therein. 2. Another work left by Biſhop 
anner ready for the preſs was, Bibliothica Britannico- 
Hibernica ; five, de Scriptoribus qui in Augiia, Scotia, & 
Hiberma ad Sæculi XVII. initium floruerunt, literarum 
ordine juxta familiarum nomina diſpofetis Commentarius, &c. 
or an Account of the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh 
Writers; compiled not only from Leland, Bale, and 
Pitts, but alſo from numberleſs other Authorities, both 
printed and MS. (9). and publiſhed at London, 1748. 
fol. a work of XL years labour and application. The 
learned Dr Wilkins, Rector of Hadley and Monks- 
Eley in Suffolk, and Prebendary of Canterbury, fitted 


(7) Catal. MSS. 
Angliz & Hiber- 
nie, Vol. I. 

p. 249, 252 
pics 


(8) See Preface, 
p. 4, 43. 


(a) See Biſhop 
VN.colſon's Engl. 
Hiſt. Library, as 
above, p. 157. 


Leland de Scriptoribus &c. is included in this work, and 
printed from a new copy taken from the original by our Au- 
thor, in a much more correct manner than it had been by 


TAYLOR (Jzxemy), Biſhop of Downe and Connor in Ireland, and one of the belt 
Divines and Writers, in the laſt century, was born at Cambridge (a) [A]. 
pregnant parts, he was admitted at thirteen years of age in Gonville and Caius College, 
where he continued till he had taken his Maſter of Arts degree (5) [BJ. Afterwards en- fol. f. 7% 
tring into holy orders, he occaſionally ſupplied three or four times his chamber-fellow Mr. 


(5) Dr Georze 
Ruſt's Funeral 
Sermon on Bi- 


ſhop Taylor. Riſden's turn, at the Lecture in St Paul's Church, London: wherein he acquitted himſelf 
(c) b. Leys, with ſuch applauſe above his years, that Archbiſhop Laud, the great Judge and Patron 
as above ; nd. of Learning, having notice of it, and obſerving the ſmartnels of his diſcourſes, the quick- 
Tait. 172 1. neſs of his parts, and the ſweetneſs and modeſty of his tem 

ec elected Fellow of All-Souls College in Oxford in 1636 (c) [CI, thinking it would be an 
— 7M [4] Was bern at Cambridge.) None of the Memo- 


rialiſts of our Prelate's Life mention in what year he 


(2) Hiſt. of the 
was born : but, in all probability, it was between the 


Biſhops of Ire- 


land, i enrs 1400, and 1510. David Lloyd ſays, that his 
ares Ware s ' "= 4 \ 

aka. with Father was a Burber 1). 

improvements 


E ſoʒ F dit. D-1bl, of that (oller. , 2). 
* S8 7, 
1739. ſol. * ol. 2 


p. 20 9. 


Bat it ſeems to be a miltake. 


copies of Charters, Grants, Deeds, and other Inſtru- 
of theſe Nations, which had occurred to him during the whole 
courſe of his life. Of theſe he was freely communicative; and kindly. affiftant to all lovers 
of the Antiquities of Britain, as is acknowledged with: honour and gratitude by ſeveral 
Authors HJ. For many years he was a very uſeful member of the Society of Antiquaries 
at London, and one of its principal ornaments. 
among the reſt, 100 J. to the corporation for the relief of widows and orphans of the poor 
clergy : And his public and private virtues are ſtill in remembrance [7]. 


[F] Dos bs continued till be had taken his Maſter of capable of being elected; and, ſecondly,. that he had 
by Water Harris, Arts dinge.] fir james Ware ſays, that he was Fellow * not begg.of three years ſtanding in the Univerſity of 
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TAYLOR. 


He gave many chatitable Legacies ; 


it for the preſs, and prefixed a long Preface, in which 
is included Boſton of Bury *. 3. He left Boffton of Bury 
ready for the preſs (10) ; which is included. in the (to) 
Preface juſt now mentioned; 4. He ſupplied, from *abore, y,, 
the Author's own manuſcript, many conki erable Paſ- 

ſages, all the quotations, and a learned Preface, that 
had been omitted by B. R. in his edition of Robert 
Hegge's Legend of St Cuthbert, wwith the Antiquities of the (11) Nicallas, 
Church of Durham (11). p. 104, 

[G] Another much larger collection of his, which he be- 
queathed to the Bodleian Library.) It conſiſts of many 
volumes, bound up; and marked, for diſtinction- ſake, 
with the ſeveral names of Appleton, Aſtley; Briſtol, 
Hobart, Jackſon, Jernegan, Willoughby, &c. As he 
was removing them by water, ſome of the boxes, in 
which they were incloſed, happened unfortunately to 
fall into the Thames, whereby ſome of the books were 
damaged. 

LH] As is acknoxledged with honour and gratitude by 
ſeveral Authors.) Particularly by Archdeacon Knight; 
in the Introduction to his Life of Dean Colet (12), 
where he © gratefully owns, that he had received 
* aſſiſtance from his ſpecial Friend, the Reverend and 
© learned Dr Tanner, Chancellor of Norwich.“ And, 
in his Introduction to his Life of Eraſmus (13), he 
ſays, that © to the imptovement of it, his learned 
Friend Dr Tanner had in many inftances ſhewn his 
* wonted readineſs.” 

Mr. Fr. Blomefield acknowled 
thankfulneſs, how much his Lord 
in his Hiſtory of Norfolk (14). is well known, 

* ſays he, and it would be the ingratitude in * 
* me, to forbear acknowledging it, how much I have 
been aſſiſted in this work, by that Right Reverend 
* Prelate, the late Biſhop of St A/aph, whoſe Kindneſs 
was fo great, as not only to help me to the ſight of 
vaſt Numbers of Records, and Manuſcripts concernin 
this County, but alſo to fix my method, and — 
my Collections when put together, town by town, 
as I compiled chem Gratitude therefore _—_ 
me to dedicate it to his Memory, not doubting 
that will ever be valued by all the Learned.” 

[1] And his public and private virtues are fill in re- 
membrance.) The character given of him by the learned 
Dr W. Richardſon (15, is in theſe words. Vir in (15) Cent 
© Antiquitatibus Britannicis verſatiſſimus, morum fim- io 2d Cadem 
« plicicate primeva venerabilis, et propter virtutes tum _ 
« domeſticas tum publicas ſuis merito — Hg 8— 
by others he is ftiled, © a Prelate of great Learning, 
« exemplary Piety, and univerſal Benevolence (16).” 


(12) p. 11,14, 
(13) f. 1. 


alſo, with 
'p had aſſiſted him 
« It 


SG © SS ®- © 2 


(16) G. Migu. 


(17) J. Aubrey 
Hiſt. of Sure}, 
with Dr R.Rav- 
linſon's Addi- 
tions, Vol. ill, 
P, 241. 


Antony Hall; whoſe edition of this book is full of the 
greateſt errors, as well as large omiſſions (17). 


(a) Memon, 
Kc. by D. Lond. 
Edit, Lon. 166k 


Being of very 


and behaviour, got him 


advan- 


[CJ] Get bin elected Fellow of All-Souls College in Ox- 
ford.] Ant. Wood obſerves (3, that this Election was (3) Alben. 4 
* againſt the Statutes of that College, in theſe two re- ſopta. 
ſpects. Firſt, becauſe Mr Taylor had exceeded the 
© age, Within which the ſaid ſtatutes make candidates 


* Oxon, only a week or two before he was put in. 
| However, 


ho * 
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and improvement afforded him, than a courſe of conſtant preaching would allow of. And 
thankfully did our Author make the beſt uſe of the glorious o nity that was put in his 
power. Soon after, endeavours were uſed by ſome Romiſh emiſſaties to ſeduce him to 
Popery ; but a Sermon he preached at St Mary's on the gth of November, 1638 [DO], con- 
vinced them that they were miſtaken in their man. Archbiſhop Laud made him his 
83 and gave, or procured, him the Rectory of Uppingham in Rutlandſhire [E]. 
Undoubtedly he would have given Him greater preferment, had not the national troubles 
ſo ſoon enſued. Upon taking Uppingham, he did not immediately leave the Univerſity, 
but continued there a year or two longer, for his further improvement. About 1640, he 
quitted it and his Fellowſhip; and marrying, ſettled at his Rectory, where he was much 
admired for his excellent caſuiſtical Sermons (d). On the iſt of November 1642, he was 
created Doctor in Divinity at Oxford (e); being then Chaplain in ordinary to King 
Charles I, and a frequent Preacher before him and the Court, whilſt they were in that 
city. In the ſtation of a Chaplain, he attended his Majeſty in ſeveral campaigns : where, 
though he had not the command of time and books, yet he laid the foundation of many 
Treatiſes in defence of the Church of England [F]. Upon the decline of the King's cauſe, 
his living being ſequeſtred, he retired into Wales, where he met with a kind reception from 
Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, of Golden Grove in Caermardhynſhire : through whoſe 


advantage to the world, if a perſon of ſoch excellent parts had better opportunies of ftudy 


favour and protection, he was — to exerciſe his Miniſtry, and keep ſchool, for the 
ild 


rt of himſelf and his children. 


ſuppo 


In this ſolitude he began to write his excellent 


Diſcourſes [G], which are enough of themſelves to furniſh a Library; and have rendered 


However, he being a perſon of moſt wonderful parts, 
and like to be — bt. gone thereunto, he was diſ- 
« penced with, aud thereby obtained in that houſe, 
much of that Learning, wherewith he was enabled 
to write caſuiſtically. | 

[D] Soon after, endeavours were uſed by ſome Romiſh 
emiſſaries to ſeduce him to Popery, &c.] For this we have 
Ant. Wood's authority; whoſe account is in theſe 
words.. About the ſame time he was in a ready 


© way to be confirmed a member of the Church of Rome, 


© as many of that perſuaſion have ſaid, but upon a 
© Sermon delivered in St Mary's Church in Oxon on the 
* 5th of November (Gunpowder-treaſon day), ann. 
© 1638, wherein ſeveral things were put in againſt the 
Papiſts by the then Vicechancellor, he was afterwards 
rejected with ſcorn by thoſe of that party, particularly 
* by Fr. à Sancta Clara, his intimate acquaintance ; to 
© whom afterwards he expreſſed ſome forrow for thoſe 
* things he had ſaid againſt them, as the ſaid Sarcha Clara 
© hath ſeveral times told me (4).”. . . But, as Walter 
Harris, Eſq; juſtly - obſerves (5), Ant. Wood gives 
for it only the Word of Francis a Sancta Clara, a Fran- 
* ciſcan Frier, and an intimate acquaintance of Mr 
* Taylor's; who doubtleſs would be vain enough to 
* boaſt of ſuch a conqueſt. But his learned Writings 
* againſt Tranſubſtantiation, and his Diſſuaſives from 
* Popery, will for ever defend his Memory from ſuch 
* groundleſs aſperſions.”.. . . We therefore very pro- 
perly ſay, that endeavours only were uſed to ſeduce din 
to Popery : for, that he remained notwithſtanding firm 
in the Proteſtant Religion, not only the Sermon here 
referred to, but the reſt of his Works abundantly 
teſtify ; there being in them the ſevereſt ſtrokes againit 
. and all along a fund of ſound ſenſe, quite 
free from ſaperſtition. 'The Sermon here mentioned 
was printed at Oxford, in 1638. 4to. It is on Luke 


ix. 54. 

(2 And gave, or procured, him the Rectory of Upping- 
ham in Rutlandſhire.] That living is in the gift of the Bi- 
ſhops of London. Either therefore Archbiſhop Laud had 
the gift of it for that turn, by way of option : or elſe 

rocured it for his Chaplain, Mr Taylor, from Dr 
uxon, then Biſhop of London. 

[FI] Tet he laid the foundation of many Treatiſes in 
defence of the Church of En 2 Namely, -I. Of the 
Sacred Order and O of Epiſcopacie, by divine 
Inſtitution, Apoſtolicall Tradition, and Catholique 
Practice. Together with their Titles of Honour, 

* cular Employment, Manner of Election, Delegation 
of their Power, and other appendant Queſtions, aſſerted 
* againſt the Atrians, and Acephali, new and old. Pub- 
* liſhed by his Majeſties command.“ Oxford, 1642, 
and 1647. 4to.—II. * A Diſcourſe concerning Prayer 
* ex tempore, or, by pretence of the Spirit, in julli- 
* fication of authorized and ſet-forms of Liturgy ;' 


Lond. 1646, and 1647. 4to. occaſioned by The Di- 


rectory for Prayer, &c.— III. An Apology for autho- 
* ized and ſet-forms of Liturgie, againſt the Pretence 
* of the Spirit; 1. for ex lempere Prayer; and 2. Forms 
* of private Compoſition” Lond. 1640. 4to.—IV. 
He alſo wrote, about the ſame time, The 
3 


* „ 0 „ 0 


his 


Titles and Collects, according to the matter of each 
© Pſalm ;* printed with the P/aims of David, publiſhed 
by Chriſtopher Lord Hatton. Oxford, 1644. 8vo. and 
« Devotions for the help and aſſiſtance of all Chri- 
t ſtian people; which are at the end of the ſame 
book ). 

[G] In this Solitude he begun to write his excclient Diſ- 
courſes. ] Which were as follow. —V. * The Golden 
* Grove: or, A Manual of daily Prayers and Litanies, 
© fitted to the Daies of the Week; together with a ſhort 
Method of Peace and Holineſs.” — VI. Feſtival 
Hymns according to the Manner of the ancient 
© Church.'—* VII. O. N EMC in. A Diſcourſe 
Jof the Liberty of Propheſying. Shewing the Un- 
© reaſonableneſs of preſcribing to other men's Faith, 
and the Iniquity of perſecuting differing opinions.” 
Lond. 1647. 4to. In this book he pleads with great 
freedom for Liberty of Conſcience. * The ſum 
* of it, as he faith himſelf (7), is nothing but the 
* ſenſe of theſe words of Scripture ; That ſince wwe 
* know in part, and propheſy in part, and that now we 
* fee through a glaſſe darkly, we ſhould not de/pi/e or 
* contemn perſons not ſo knowing as ourſelves, but 
* him that is weak in the faith we ſhould receive, but not 
* to doubrful diſputations ; There fore certainly to charity, 
© and not to vexations, not to thoſe which are the idle 
effects of impertinent wranglings. And provided 
they keep cloſe to the foundation, which is Faith and 
© Obedience, let them build upon this foundation matter 
more or leſs precious, yet if the foundation be intire, 
they ſhall be ſaved with or without loffe. And fince 
we profeſs ourſelves Servants of ſo meek a Maſter, 


and Diſciples of ſo charitable an Inſtitute, Let us walk 
* worthy of the wocation wherewith wve are called, 
© avith 


lowlineſſe and meekneſſe, with long ſuffering, 
* forbearing one another in love; for this is the beſt en- 
* deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit, when it is faſt 
* tyed in the bond of pence. And although it be a duty 
of Chriſtianity, that we all peak the ſame thing, that 
© there be no diviſions among us, but that wwe be perfectly 
* joyn:d together in the ſame mind, and in the ſame judge- 
* ment; yet this Unity is to be eſtimated according to 
the unity of faith, in things neceſſary, in matters of 
Creed, and Articles fundamentall ; for as for other 
things, it is more to be wiſhed than to be hoped fer.“ 
5 © Theſe, and thouſands more to the ſame 

purpoſe, are the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, whoſe ſenſe 


© and intendment (faith he) I have proſecuted in the 


following Diſcourſe, being very much diſpleaſed that 
ſo many opinions and new doctrines are commenced 
among us; but more troubled, that every man that 
* hath an opinion, thinks his own, and other men's 
ſalvation is concerned in its maintenance; but moſt 
of all, that men ſhould be perſecuted and afflicted for 
difagreeing in ſuch opinions, which they cannot with 
ſoff cient grounds obtrude upon others neceſſarily, be- 
cauſe they cannot propound them both infallible, 
and becauſe they have no warrant from Scripture ſo 
to do.” ..... And much more to the ſame purpoſe 


he hath, in this excellent, and long, Dedication, 
which contains no leſs than forty-eight pages. 


The 


(e) Wood, Faſti, 
Vol. II. 9 


5) Wood, Ach. 
Vol. I. col. 2 54. 


7) In the Epiſtle 
icatory, p. 6. 
7, &c. 
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his hame immortal, on account of the exafineſs of wit, profoundneſs of judgtnent, rich- 
neſs of fancy, clearneſs of expreſſion, and general uſefulneſs to all the 


The Diſcourſe is divided into Twenty-tws Seftions. 
In the firſt he treats, © Of the nature of Faith, and that 
its duty is compleated in believing the Articles of the 
* Apoſtles Creed.” In the ſecond, of Hereſy, and the 
nature of it, · and that it is to be accounted according to 
the ſtrict capacity of Chriſtian Faith, and not in 8. 
* nions ſpeculative, nor ever to pious perſons. 

* the difficulty and uncertainty of Arguments from Scri 
ture, in Queſtions not ſimply neceſſary, not literally 
determined. 4. Of the difficulty of expounding 
* Scripture. 5. Of the inſufficiency and uncertainty 
of Tradition to expound Scripture, or determine 
* Queſtions. 6. Of the uncertainty and inſuffi- 
© ciency of Councels Eccleſiaſlicall to the ſame pur- 
* poſe. 7. Of the fallibility of the Pope, and 
* the uncertainty of his expounding Scripture, and re- 
* ſolving Queſtions. 8. Of the diſability of Fathers, 
or Writers Lecleſiaſticall, to determine our Queſtions, 
« with certainty and truth. g. Of the incompetency of 
the Church in its diffuſive capacity to be Judge of 
« Controverſies, and the impertinency of ö 
* of the Spirit. 10. Of the authority of Reaſon, and 
that it, proceeding upon the beſt grounds, is the beſt 
judge. 11. Of ſome cauſes of Errour in the exerciſe 
of Reaſon, which are inculpate in themſelves. 12. Of 
the innocency of Errour in opinion in a pious perſon. 
* 13. Of the deportment to be uſed towards perſons 
«* difagreeing, and the reaſons why they are not to be 
« puniſhed with death, &c. 14. Of the practice of 
4 
« 
« 
« 
« 
4 
4 


Chriſtian Churches towards perſons 2 and 


when Perſecution firſt came in. 15. How farre the 
Church or Governours may act to & reſtraining falſe 
or differing opinions. 16. Whether it be lawfull 
a Prince to give toleration to ſeveral Religions. 

17. Of compliance with diſagreeing perſons, or weak 

Conſciences in general. 18. A particular conſidera- 

tion of the Opinions of the Anabaptiſts. 19. That 

there may be no Toleration of Doctrines incon- 

ſiſtent with piety or the publique good. 20. How 

far the Religion of the Church of Rome is Tolera- 

ble (8). 21. Of the duty of particular Churches in 

allowing communion. 22. 'That particular men 

may communicate with Churches of different perfua- 
* fions, and how farre they may do it.” 

Our learned Author delivers himſelf with great free- 
dom, in ſeveral parts of this Book, upon many impor- 
tant points; particularly about the Athanaſian Creed (9). 
* . . . If I ſhould be queſtioned, ſays he, concerning 
the Symbol of Athanaſius, I confeſt: I cannot ſee that 
moderate ſentence and gentleneſſe of charity in his 
« Preface and Concluſion, as there was in the Nicene 
Creed. Nothing there but damnation and periſhing 
« everlaſtingly, unleſſe the Article of the Trinity be 

believed, as it is there with curiofity and minute par- 
ticularities explained. Beſides, if it were 
conſidered concerning Athanafius Creed, how many 
_ underſtand it not, how contrary to naturall 
reaſon it ſeems, how little the Scripture ſayes of thoſe 
curioſities of Explication, and how Tradition was 
not cleare on his ſide for the Article itſelfe, much 
leſſe for thoſe formes and minutes, . . . and after aſl 
this, that the Nicene Creed itſelfe went not ſo farre, 


mia ov. 0:2 Sa © 9 


therford, Profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity of St 
Andrew's, animadverted upon it, in his Free Di/puta- 
tion againſt pretended Liberty of Conſcience, &c. Lond. 
4to. We are told, that in the writing of this Book, 
the Author made uſe of a like ſtratagem as J. Hales 
did in writing his Tra&# concerning Schi/m, to break the 
Preſbyterian power, and fo countenance diviſions be- 
tween the Factions, which were then too much united 
againſt the loyal Clergy. For, in that book, he inſiſts 
on the ſame topics of Schiſm and Hereſy, of the in- 
competency of Councils and Fathers to determine our 
Ecclefiaftical Controverſies, and of ſcrupulous Con- 
ſciences ; and urgeth far more cogent Arguments than 
Hales did, but ſtill he had prepared his antidote to prevent 
any dangerous effect of his diſcourſe. For the judicious 
reader may perceive ſuch a reſerve (though it lye in am- 
buſcade, and is compacted in a narrow compals) as may 


eaſily rout thoſe troops, which began too ſoon to cry Victo- 


a 1 
9 ** 


* p \ . 
n 
; P * 


L © N. 
of a Chri- 
ſtian, 


and thought of nothing elſe but dividing the ſpoil(10). (10 
== to ed to he reſt of our — wa (x — 
he publiſned.— VIII. The great Exemplar of Sanctity 72. 2 f. 
+ and Holy Life, according to the Chriltian Inſtitution, Tonk, in tbe 
« deſcribed in the Life and Death of Jeſus Chriſt. In 
three parts.” Lond. 1645. 4to. Reprinted .after- 
wards ſeveral times in folio. The fixth edition is inti- 


Biſhop | 
tyrdoms of the Holy Apoſtles of our Saviour, &c. . Regil 
written by William Cave, D. D. (11).—IX. * eng (11) See abou d Chronic 
« five Sermons preached at Golden Grove; being for the att. ca 
© the Winter Hat 


f-year; beginning on Advent-Sunday, (Witiay), 
and continuing till Whitſunday.— X. Twenty-ſeven 
* Sermons preached at Golden Grove; being for the 
Summer — beginning on Whitſunda „and 
* ending on the 25th Sunday after Trinity.“ tn the 
edition of 1664, there were added ſeven Sermons ; and 
in that of 1667, three more: which, with the Sermon 
on November 5, above mentioned, were, in the edition 
of 1678, called A Supplement of Eleven Sermons, 
« preached fince his Majeſty's Reſtoration.” And the 
general title of the whole Volume, is, *Enaur®-. * A 
* courſe of Sermons for all the Sundays in the year; 
fitted to the great Neceſſities, and for the ſupplying 
© the want of Preaching in many Parts of this Nation. 
Wich a Supplement of Eleven Sermons preached ſince 
his Majeſty's Reſtoration.” fol.— XI. A ſhort Cate- 
* chiſm for the Inſtitution of young Perſons in the 


« Chriſtian Religion. With an explication of the Apo- _ 
* {tolical Creed. Compoſed for r uſe of the Schools 12 — 
* in Wales. Lond. 165 2. 8v0.,—XII. © A Diſcourſe i 


Certain Lett 
of Bapriſme, its Inſtitution and Efficacy upon all Be- berween him 


© lievers. Together with a conſideration of the Practiſe 
of the Church in Baptizing Infants of believing Pa- 
rents: And the Practiſe juſtified.” 1652. 4to.—XLI. 
© Clerus Domini : or, a Diſcourſe of the divine Inftitu- 
tion, Neceſſity, Sacredneſs, and Separation of the 
Office Miniſterial. Together with the Nature and 
Manner of its Power and Opperation.“ Written b 
the ſpecial Command of King Charles I. Inſerted af- 
terwards into his Courſe of Sermons for all the gry in 
the Year. —XIV. The Rule and Exerciſe of Holy 
« Living : in which are deſcribed the Means and In- 
« ftraments of obtaining every Vertue, and the Re- 
* medies againſt everyVice, and Conſiderations ſerving to 
* the refiſting all Temptations. Together with Prayers 
containing the whole Duty of a Chriftian. And the 
Parts of Devotron fitted to all Occaſions, and furniſh- 
ed for all Neceſſities.— The Rule and Exerciſes of Holy 
Dying: in which are deſcribed the Means and Inſtru- 
ments of preparing ourſelves and others reſpectively 
for a bleſſed Death; and the Remedies againſt the 
« Evils and Temptations proper to the State of Sick- 
* neſs: Together with Prayers and Acts of Vertue to 
de uſed - fick and dying Perſons, or by others 
« ftanding in their attendance. To which are added, 
© Rules for the Viſitation of the Sick, and Offices pro- 
per for that Miniſtry.” 1659. 8vo. Both Parts are 
dedicated to Richard Earl of Carbery ; and they have 
gone through ſo many impreſſions, that the nineteenth 
edition was printed in 1703.—XV. * The real Preſence 
and ſpiritual of Chriſt in the bleſſed Sacrament, proved 
* againſt the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation.“ Lond. 
1654. 8v0.—XVI. * Unum Neceſſarium : or, the Doc- 
* trine and Practice of Repentance reſcued from — 
nſwers 


(2) Biſhop 


errors, &c. Lond. 165 5. &vo.—XVII. « Two | | 2 — 
to the Biſhop of Rechefter's [Warner] two Letters, con- ace, Ec. Lo 
* cerning the Chapter of Original Sin in the Unum 129. fol. p 


* Neceſſarium.” Lond. 1656. lzmo.— XVIII. Vin- 
* dication of the Glory of the divine Attributes, in 
the queſtion of Original Sin.” Lond. 1656. 12m. 
XIX. A farther Explication of the Doctrine of Ori- 
«* ginal Sin.” Lond. 1656. 8vo. — He alſo wrote, 
whilſt in Wales, XX. New and eaſy Inſtitution of 
Grammar, for the uſe of the Youth in Wales.“ Lond. 
1647. 8vo. This is commonly ſaid to be Dr Taylor's, 
but ſome have aſcribed it to his Uſher, William Wyatt. 
XXI. Meaſures and Offices of Friendſhip; in 2 
Letter to the moſt ingenious and excellent Mrs K. P. 
[i. e. Mrs Katherine Philipps, the celebrated Orinda, 
wife of James Philipps of the Priory of Caerdigan, Eſq;] 
Lond. To the ſecond edition of which, in 1657, were 
ſubjointd, — XXII. Two Letters to Perſons changed 
in their Religion,'—XIII. « Three Letters to a Gen- 

| s tlewoman 


no longer live with any comfort in the 
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TAY LOR 
ſtim, wherewith they abound. But after nos tan tongy in this agreeable tetire- 
ment, a ſevere illneſs happening in his family, and wing him, in two or three months, 
of three of his ſons, young men of great hopes, it 55 fentibly affected him, that he could 
I 4 to London, he officiated 


lace. 
for a while in a private congregation of Loyaliſts, to great hazard and danger. At 
length, he became acquainted with Edward Lord Conway, a perſon of great honour and 


generoſity, who invited him into Ireland, and afforded him a pleaſant and commodious 


retreat at Portmore (f), a ſeat adapted for ſtudy and contemplation. There he continued 7+) mn the con- 


till King Charles the Second's Reſtoration ; when he came over to 
in the univerſal triumph (g). 
ſubſcribed the declaration of the Nobility and Gentry, which adhered to the late King, 

and about the city of London (. And, in conſideration of his Merit and Leatnin 


England, to bear a part *y of Antrim, 
On the 24th of April, 1660, he was one of the perſons that (g) Dr Ru#'s 


in bove, and Wood, 
g. Alben. col. 400. 


being promoted to the fees of Down and Connor in Ireland, by letters patent, dated 


January 19, 1660-1, he was conſecrated the 27th of the ſame month in St Patrick's 
Church in Dublin: A little before which he had been made a Privy-councellor for that 
Kingdom. And. June 21, 1661, the King granted him alſo the Adminiſtration of the 


Biſhopric of Dromore, 


by way of additional reward, for his ſufferings in defence of the 
Church of England, of which he had been one of the moſt undaunted Champions. 


diſcharged his epiſcopal office with the utmoſt care and faithfulneſs z and gave excellent 


Rules and Directions to his Clergy, of which he taught them the practice by his own 


example. 


The Univerſity of Dublin manifeſted their particular regard for him, by 


deſiring to have him fot their Vice-chancellor [H]; which honourable office he kept to his 
dying day (i). Having laudably behaved in every ſtation of life, he died at Liſnegarvy, () wess, Arh, 


or Liſburne, Auguſt 135 1667, and was buried in the choir of the Church of Dromore, 3 
which he had rebuilt at his own expence. He left by will to the poor of the pariſhes of Were Werks, 
Dromore, Liſburne, and Ballintobber, 101. each. He was eſteemed a perſon of great 
learning and eloguence ; of a piercing wit, and deep judgment an ornament to the pulpit ; 
exceeding humble and humane; fo charitable to the poor, that, except moderate portions ? 
to his three daughters, he ſpent all his income on alms and publick works (K). 
who differed from him both in opinion and practice (7), is forced to own that he was © a man 1 
© of admirable wit, great parts, had a quick and elegant pen, was of abilities in critical 
learning, and of profound ſkill in antiquity, &c.“ But his character is given to greater 


* tlewoman that was tempted to the Communion vf 
u the Romiſh Church. XXIV. A Diſcourſe of Con- 
* firmation.”— Theſe three laſt, with Unum Neceſſarium; 
Two Anſwers to Biſhop Warner; and A Diſſuaſive from 
Popery, were printed together, in 1674, under the 
title of, Tenge Ocohoyurer. , Or, A Collection of 
© Polemical Diſcourſes ; wherein the Church of England 
* is defended in many material points,” &c. Lond. fol. 
— And Nos 1, 2, 3,5, 6, 7, 16, 21, with the Sermon, 
mentioned in note [D], had been collected, in 1657, 
in one Volume, folio, under this title, A Collection 
of Polemical and Moral Diſcourſes.'—XXV. * A 
Collection of Offices, or Forms of Prayer, fitted to 
* the needs of all Chriſtians, taken out of the Scriptures 
* and ancient Liturgies of ſeveral Churches, eſpecially 
* the Greek. Together with the Pſalter, or Pſalms of 
David, after the King's tranſlation, with Arguments 
to every Pſalm.” Lond. 1658. 8vo. This af part 
is the ſame as No IV. above.—XXVI. « The Epfe- 
© fian Matron.” Lond. 1659. 12mo.—XXVII. . Cer- 
* tain Letters to Henry Jeanes, concerning a paſſage of 
© his 1 in the explication of Original Sin.“ 
Oxford, 1660. Publiſhed by Jeanes.—XXVII Ductor 
* Dubitantium : or, The Rule of Conſcience in all her 
: 22 Meaſures; ſerving as a great Inſtrument for 
* the determination of Caſes of Conſcience. In four 
Books.“ Lond. 1660. two Vols. fol. Dedicated to 
King Charles Il. The Preface is dated from his Study 
in Portmore in Kilultagh, October 5, 1659. We are 
informed (12), that this book is the ſubſtance of ſome 
Sermons, preached by him at 4 — be fore his 
ſequeſtration.ä— XXVIII. The Worthy Communicant : 
* or, A Diſcourſe of the Nature, Effects, and Bleſſings, 
* ſubſequent to the worthy receiving of the Lord's 
Supper. With ſome Caſes of 2 occurrin 
in the Duty of him that miniſters, and him that 
* communicates.” Lond. 1660. 8Vo. To the ſecond 
edition, the ſame year, were added, Devotions fitted 
to every part of the Miniſtration.ä— XXIX. Letter con- 
* cerning Praying with the Spirit,” &c. Prefixed to 4 
Diſcour/e of Praying with the Spirit, and with the Un- 
derflanding alſo. In two Sermons, preached at Hillſbo- 
rough, anno 1659, on 1 Cor. xiv. 15. by Henry 
Leſlie, Biſhop of Down and Connor. * 1660. 4to. 
XXX. Rules and Advices to the Clergy of the Dio- 
* ceſes of Down and Connor,” &c. Dublin, 1661. 8vo. 


VOL. VI. No. CCCXXVII. 


One, 


—XXXT. © A Diſcourſe of artificial Beauty in poĩat of 
* Conſcience between two Ladies.“ Lond. 1662. 8vo. 
Reprinted in 1701, and called Several Letters between 
two Ladies : whercin the Lawfulneſs and Unlawfulneſs 
of artificial Beauty in point of Conſcience are nicely 
debated —X XXII, «* A Difſuaſive from Popery. Part I. 
© The Second Part of the Diſſuaſive from Popery : in 
© Vindication of the firſt Part. And further Reproof 
© and Conviction of the Roman Errors.” Lond. 1664. 
4to. A. Wood thinks (13), this Diſſuaſive from Po- 
, to be different from one of our Author's which 
e mentioned before (14). But it is one and the 
ſame. The words to the People of Irelund, which had 
made him think they were different, is in the beginni 
of the Firſt Part, though not mentloned in the Title- 
page of either part. This work was animadverted up- 
on, by Edward Worſely, a Jeſuit, in a piece intituled, 
Truth will bat; or a Diſcovery of ſome Untruths ſmeathly 
told by Dr Jer. Taylor in h:s Diſſuaſive from Popery : 
And alſo by John Sarjeant, in one of the Appendices 
to his Sure-footing in Chriſtianity. —XXXIIL * A ſuc- 
* cin& Narrative of the Life of Dr John Bramhall, 
* Archbiſhop of Armagh;' at the end of his Funeral 
Sermon, preached by our Author, July 16, — In- 
ſerted among his Sermons.—XXXIV. Contemplations 
© on the State of Man in this Life, and that which is 
to come. Lond. 1684. 8v0.—XXXV. * Moral De- 
* monſtration, proving that the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt 
* is from God. Lond. 1687. 8vo. Put at the end of 
one of his Letters to a Gentlewoman that was tempted to 
the Communion of the Romiſh Church: And which was 
then reprinted, with ſome other Tracts of our learned 
Author. It had been printed before, with one of the 
editions of his Dudor Dubitantium. — XXXVI. A Dife 
* courſe upon the Beatitudes,” was left by him unfiniſhed, 
IE] By defering to have him for their FVice-chancellor.] 
And recommending him for that purpoſe to their Chan- 
cellor, he took the oath of office before Sir Maurice Eu- 
ſtace, Knight; then Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; and 
made 1 Latin Speech to the Univerſity, upon 
his admiſſion (15). There is extant of his, Via Intel- 
6 — A Sermon preach 
Dublin: Shewing by what means the Scholars ſhall 
© become moſt Learned and moſt Ulſefull” Lond, 
1663. 4to. 
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advantage, and more at ler bis ſucceſſor, Biſbop Ruſt { 1] ; the concluſion of which 
— R 


2 


good- humour of a Gentleman, the elo- 


© quence of an Orator, the fancy of a Poet, the acuteneſs of a Schoolman, the profound- 


M But his character is given to er advantage, 
more at length, by his ſucceſſor, Biſhop Ruff.) e 
chief part of it is in theſe words... * He was none 
of God's ordinary works, but his Endowments were 
* ſo many and ſo great, as really made him a Miracle. 
Nature had befriended him much in his Conſtitution ; 
for he was a perſon of a moſt ſweet and obliging hu- 
.* mour, of great candour and ingenuity ; and there 
* was ſo much of ſalt, and Jon of wit, and pretti- 
* neſs of addreſs in his familiar diſcourſes, as made his 
* converſation have all the pleaſantneſs of a comedy, 
* and all the uicfulneſs of a ſermon, His foul was 
* made up of Harmony, and he never ſpoke but he 
charmed his hearer, not only with the clearneſs of his 
reaſon, but all his words, and his very tone and cadences, 
« were ſirangely muſical. But that which did moſt of 
all captivate and enrich, was the gaiety and richneſs of 
* his fancy. For he had mach in him of that natural 
* Enthuſiaſm, that inſpires all great Poets and Orators ; 
and there was a generous ferment in his blood and 
* ſpirits, that ſet his fancy bravely at work, and made 
* it ſwell and teem, and me pregnant, to ſuch de- 
« grees of luxuriancy, as nothing but the greatneſs of 
0 2 wit and judgment could have kept it within due 
* bounds and meaſures. And indeed it was a rare 
mixture, and a fingle inſtance hardly to be found in 
* any a For the t Trier of Wits has told us, 
that there is a peculiar and ſeveral complexion re- 
« quired for wit and judgment and fancy ; and yet all 
« theſe might have been found in this perſonage 
* in their eminency and perfection. But that which 
made his wit and judgment fo conſiderable, was the 
0 ago and freedom of his ſpirit. For truth is plain 
and eaſy to a mind diſentangled from ſuperſtition and 
* prejudice. He was one of the ENT, a fort of 
brave Philoſophers, that Laertius ſpeaks of, that did 
* not addict themſelves to any particular ſect, but in- 
« genuouſly ſought for truth all the wrangli 

© {chools. And they found her miſerably torn a 

© rent to pieces, and parcelled into by the ſeveral 
* contending parties, and fo disfi and miſhapen, 
« that it was hard to know her; but they made a ſhift 
to gather up her ſcattered limbs; which, as ſoon as 
* they came together, by a ſtrange ſympathy and con- 
© naturalneſs, preſently united into a lovely and beauti- 
* ful body. This was the ſpirit of this great man; he 
« weighed men's reaſons, and not their names, and 
* was not ſcared with the ugly vizars men uſually put 
* upon perſons they hate, and opinions they diſlike ; 
* nor affrighted with the anathemas and execrations of 
* an infallible chair ; which he looked upon only as — 
bears to terrify weak and childiſh minds. He conſidered, 
* that it is not likely any one party ſhould wholly en- 
« groſs truth to themſelves; that obedience is the only 
* way to true knowledge (which is an argument that he 
C bach managed rarely well in that excellent ſermon of 
* his (16), which he calls Via Ielligentie ; ) that God 
always, and only teaches, docible and ingenuous 
minds, that are willing to hear, and ready to obey 
according to their light; that it is — a pure, 
* humble, reſigned, God-like, foul ſhould be kept out 
of heaven, whatever miſtakes it might be ſubject to 
in this ſtate of mortality ; that the deſign of heaven 
* js not to kill men's — & and feed their curioſities, 
but to better their hearts, and mend their lives. Such 
« conſiderations as theſe made him impartial in his diſ- 
« quiſitions, and give a due allowance to the reaſons of 
1 and contend for truth, and not for 
victory. To theſe advant of nature, and excel- 
* Jency of his ſpirit, he added an indefatigable induſtry, 
and God gave a plentiful benediction; for there were 
very few kinds of learning but he was a myfes and a 
6 t maſter in them. He was a rare Humaniſt, and 
* hugely verſed in all the polite parts of Learning, and 
thoroughly concocted all the antient Moraliſts, Greek 
and Roman Poets and Orators; and was not unac- 


* 


neſs of a Philoſopher, the wiſdom of a Chancellor, the ſagacity of a Prophet, the reafor 
of an Angel, and the piety of a Saint. He had devotion enough for a Cloiſter, learning 
enough for an Univerſity, and wit enough for a College of Virtuoſi. And had his parts 
and endowments been parcelled out among his poor — that he left behind him, it 
would perhaps have made one of the beſt dioceſes in the world 


* quainted with the refined wits of the later ages, whe- 
0 — French or Italian. But he had not . ps ac- 
* compliſhments of a Gentleman, but ſo univerſal were 
© his „chat they were proportioned to every thing. 
* And though his ſpirit 212 were made up of 
* {moothneſs and gentleneſs, yet he could bear with the 
* harſhneſs and roughneſs of the ſchools, and was not 
unſeen in their ſubtilties and ſpinoſities, and upon 
occaſion could make them ſerve his purpoſe. And 
yet it is believed he thought many of them very near 
akin to the famous Knight of the Mancha, and would 
make ſport ſometimes with the romantic ſophiſtry, 
and fantaſtic adventures of ſchool-errantry. His (ll 
was great both in the Civil and Canon Law, and Ca- 
ſuiſtical Divinity; and he was a rate conductor of ſouls, 
and knew how to counſel and to adviſe ; to folve 
difficulties, and determine cafes, and quiet conſciences. 


ſtendom have to ſay for themſelves, and could plead 
their cauſe to better advantage than any advocate of 
their tribe; and when he had done, he could confute 
them too, and ſhew that better arguments than ever 
they could produce for themſclves, would atford no ſufi- 
cient ground for their fond opinions. We ſhall add 
only his great acquaintance with the Fathers and Fr- 
cleũaſtical Writers, and the Doctors of the firſt and 
pureſt ages both of the Greek and Latin Church; 
which he has made uſe of againſt the Romaniſts, to 
vindicate the Church of England from the challenge 
of innovation, and prove her to be truly antient, 
catholic, and apoſtolical. - But religion and virtue is 
the crown of all other accompliſhments, and it way 
the glory of this great man to be thought a Chriſtian 
and whatever you added to it, he looked upon as a 
term of diminution. And yet he was a no Son 
of the Church of England ; but that was, becauſe he 
judged her (and with great reaſon) a Church the moſt 
purely Chriſtian of any in the world. In his younger 

ears he met with ſome aſſaults from Popery, and the 
pig pretenſions of their religious orders were very 
accommodate to his devotional temper. But he was 
always ſo mach maſter of himſelf, that he would 
never be governed « Ky thing but reaſon, and the 
evidence of truth ; which engaged him in the ſtudies 
of theſe controverſies ; and to how good purpoſe, the 
world is by this time a ſufficient witneſs. But the 
longer and the more he confidered, the worſe he liked 
the Roman cauſe ; and became at laſt to cenſure them 
with ſome ſeverity ; but I have ſo great an opinion of 
Anis judgment, and the charitableneſs of his ſpirit, 
that I am afraid he did not think worſe of them than 


© they deſerve. He was a perſon of great Humility ; 


and notwithſtanding his ſtupendous and learn- 
ing, and eminency of place, he had nothing in 
him of pride and humour, but was courteous and 
* affable, and of eaſy acceſs, and would lepd a ready 
ear to the complaints, yea to the impertinencies of 
the meaneſt perſons. His humility was coupled with 
an extraordinary Piety ; and it is believed he ſpent 
the greateſt part of his time in heaven. His ſolemn 
* hours of prayer took up a confiderable portion of his 
. But he was not only a good man God- ward, 
but he was come to the top of St Peter's gradation, 
and to all his virtues a and diffufive Cha- 
« rity. And whoever compares his plentiful incomes 
with the inconfiderable eſtate he left at his death, will 
© be eaſily convinced, that Charity was fteward for a 
6 pu 4 ip pogo his revenue. But the hungry that 
« he fed, and the naked that he cloathed, and the di- 
« ftrefſed that he ſupplied, and the fatherleſs that he 
provided for ; the poor children that he put appren- 
« tice, and brought-up at ſchool, and mantained at 
© the Univerſity, will now found a trumpet to that 
Charity, which he diſperſed with his right hand, but 
« —— not ſuffer his left hand to have any — 
« of it.” 
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TEMPLE TSI WII IIa J, an eminent Stateſinan (*), and polite Fre was ſprung from s f S. 
t an — 


younger branch of the ſame ſtock with the late Sir Richard Temple, Lord Viſcoun 
Cobham, who carried up his original as high as to Leoric, or Leofric, Earl of Cheſter, in 
the time of King Ethelbald, anno 710 (a); from whom deſcended the firſt Earl of Leiceſter, («) Loris Cob- 


had the 


wa given by e divided into two branches by Nicholas Tempie, living in 1 372, in the forty- ſixth year of the — Pcer- 
— 70 3 reign of Edward III, who had two ſons, Robert and Thomas, of whom Robert, the elder, 


plars, * uiu- 


ih ber be having lands at Burton under Needwood in Staffordſhire, his ſon, ſtiled Richard I emple of Fer 


io, I be other 
aving allo taken care to recommend him to the Earl of Fſitx, 9 
who employed him as his Secretary till his tragical end, in 1600; a ſtrolte which proved ih cid explicatio, 
fatal to Mr Temple, who not only fell with the Earl from the proſpect he had of making #*- He alfo \pub- 
His 10rtune, but was perſecuted by Secretary Cecil, from whoſe reientn ent being obliged to Rn ec 
retire into Ireland, he * 
b 


and Ramckins. ir _P died in the arms of this Secretary, to whom he bequeathed thirty fle. commene 


ted of the Provoltſhip of Dublin-Colleg?, in 100%, at the ſolli- 2 e; 
0% His ne citation of Archbiſho ſher (e), and in the Parliament of 1613 was its repreſentative. E 
1 * He was knighted May 4, 1622, by the Lord St John, having been made, January 31, Len. 1612. 30e. 
bounce. It 1609, a Maſter in hancery, in which he was continued, April 16, 1623, by King + 
Fame dd 4 . Charics I. He died in January 1626-7, in the ſeventy-third year of his age, and was bu- 
ficult province, ried in his College-chapel at Dublin (/), leaving, beſides three daughters, two ſons, John ( Wood's Fe 
oo cone of and Thomas ; the eldeſt of whom, Sir John Temple, was tather to th« ſubject of the pre- ITOIS 
the Call-ee at ſent article, Sir William Temple, Bart. who was born in London in 1628, and being firſt and Loage's 
— 4. ſent to ſchool at Penſehurſt in Kent, under the care of his uncle, the celebrated Dr Ham- fa“! 
ng arte mond, then Miniſter of _#_— was removed thence, at ten years of age, to Mr Leigh, 
iatinar.ng, tat ſchoolmaſter of Brſhop Stortford in Herrtordſhire. Having attained a competency of Greek 
1 and Latin there at the age of fifteen. he returned home (g); being hindered, by the diſcrders (g) He nfed to 
„e . 5es Of the time, from going to the Univerſicy, ſo that he was ſeventeen years old when he went | M* was be- 
Fe t. e. to Cambridge, where he was placed under the tuition of the learned r Cudworth, then maſter for all be 
ter» the Ap- Fellow of Emanuel-College b). His father, being a Stateſman (i), ſeems to have deſigned Fe of Greek | 
— his ſon for the ſame way of life. In which view, after two years ſpent at Cambridge, chiefly li, p. is. pre- 
Liſe by Dr Parr. in acquiring a competency of French and Spaniſh, the two moſt uſeful 2 for the 3 
(5).5ee Or Cud- purpoſe, he was ſent abroad to compleat the plan of his education. He began his travels into 1757. in four 
acer sl. France, in 1648, and chuſing to paſs through the Iſle of Wight, where his Majeſty was then Je. 8e. 


1 Priſoner, he met there with Mrs Dorothy Oſborn, ſecond daughter to Sir f eter Oſborn of 2 
ge, 


count of him in 
Chickſand in Bedfordſhire, then Governor of Guernſy for the-King ; who being then on a Rem. LI. 
Journey with her brother to their father at St Maloes, our young Traveller joined them, and 
there began an honourable amour with the young Lady, which at the end of ſeven years 
concluded in a happy marriage. In the interim, Mr Temple paſſed two years in France, and 
having learned that language perfectly, he ſoon after made a tour into Holland, Flanders, and 


Germany, in which he acquired a compleat maſtery of the Spaniſh. He returned in 1654, 
and marrying Mrs Oſborn, paſſed his time 1 with his father, two brothers, and a 


ſiſter, then in Ireland, all happy in that harmony, which has been ſo often taken notice 

of in their family. As he rejected all ſollicitations for accepting any employment under the 

Uſurper, the five years he lived here, were ſpent chiefly in his cloſet, improving himſelf in hiſtory | 
and philoſophy (x). But at the Reſtoration, in 1660, being choſen a Member of the Con- (1 Daring this 

vention in ireland, while every body was trying to make their court to the King, he op- [Parr be had five 
poſed the Poll-bill with ſuch a ſpirit, as made a great deal of talk [AJ, and brought him 


he buried at 


into more converſation and buſineſs, than he had been uſed to in that country In the ſuc- P , HH 
ceeding Facliament, in 1661, he was choſen, with his father, for the County of Caſlow, and 5. «. . 
often turned the houſe, in their warmeſt debates, by never entering into any of their parties 


[4] Lerfric the firſt Earl of Liicefter.] This earl mar- 2 He eppofed the Poll. bill, &c.] Though he and 
ried the — hoy a £ rode * through Co- 14 thought it to the hei x. of what the nation 
ventry in the day-time, to regain the citizens their pri- could bear, the lords juftices, whilſt it was —_— 
vileges, which they had forfeited oy their ſent a meſſage to the houſe to deſire it might be doubled, 
lord her huſband, and to free them the taxes by which (among a great many that diſliked it) Sir William 
which they were oppreſſed Leotric died Auguſt 31, Temple only oppoſed, though the reft afterwards joined 
1057, and was buried in the monaſtery which he had with him: the lords juſtices, hearing whener the diffi- 

(2) ug peers founded ar Coventry, and which he had endowed with culty aroſe, ſent ſome to reaſon with him: his anſwer 

by Locke, Ray twenty-four lordihips, beſides enriching it with a prodi- was, that he had nothing to ſay to it out of the houſe, (2) His Life 

* tamily of Bious quantity of ſilver utenſils, ſo that it was one of the where they choſe a time to paſs it in his abſence (2). , 
"ple, molt magnificent houſes of the kind then in England (1). | 


P. x. ubi lagna, 


or 


* 
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t!) The Duke 
was declared 
Lord Lieutenant 
in Oct. 1662, but 
did not arrive in 
Ireland till July 
16643, See his 
article, where 
this laſt date is 
omitted, for 


(») His Life, p. xi. 


(e) Letter to his 
father of Sept. 6, 
166 5, which is 
the firſt in the 
Collection of his 
Letters. 
12 He ſays, the 
cers were“ 
more eaſy than 
he expected in his 
Patent fees. 
Letters to Mr 
Godolphin, 
April I, 1666, 
In which he 
mentions that 
Gentleman's vi- 


fit to his Lady at 
Sheen. 


(#) Letter to his 

„Sir John 
Temple, Octob. 
10, N. 8. 1667. 


J) His perfect 
knowledge of 
the Latin (which 
he had retained) 
was of no ſmall 
advantage to 
him, the biſhop 
converſing in no 


other language. 


(4) The four firſt 
of his letters, viz+ 
to his father, 
alderman Back- 
well, lord Ar- 
lingten, and the 
duke of Or- 
mond, 


g ts * 
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or factions. In 1662, he was choſen one of the Commiſſioners to. be ſentfrom that Par- .; t 


Rament to the King, and took this opportunity of waiting on the new Lord Lieutenant, the 
Duke of Ormond, then at London. He returned into Ireland ſoon after, but with a reſo- 
lution of quitting that Kingdom, and removing his family to England. On his return, 
he obſerved a very different countenance in the Duke of Ormond (now at Dublin) (7) 
from what he had found before, and ſoon grew to have ſuch a ſhare in his kindneſs and 
efteem, that the Duke complained of him, as the only man in Ireland that had never 
aſked him any thing: and when Mr Temple mentioned his deſign of carrying his family to 
England, his Grace ſaid, he ſhould at leaſt give him leave to write in his favour to the two 


great Miniſters, the Lord Chancellor [Clarendon], and the Earl of Arlington, Secretary of 


State; and the Duke did it ſo much to his advantage, that it was this recommendation 
which gave Sir William the firſt entrance into their good graces, and to the good opinion 
of the King (m), which he made no other uſe of, than to tell Lord Arlington, that if his () Se way, 
Majeſty had any employment abroad, which he thought ſuch a man as he capable of ſerving 1 Prelens 
him in, he ſhould be very happy in it; but deſired it might not carry him into the northern membunce 
climates, to which he had a great averſion. Lord Arlington replied, he was forry for it, "= kn 
becauſe there was at that time no other undiſpoſed of, but that of going Envoy to Sweden (x), with his Cue, 
However, in 1665, about the beginning of the firſt Dutch war, the ſame Lord ſent him a — 
meſſage to come immediately to his houſe, which he did, and found his Lordſhip's buſineſs nt the a. 
was to tell him, the King had occaſion to ſend one abroad upon an affair of the greateſt truſt EH. 4 
and importance, and that he had reſolved to make him the firſt offer of it; but that he muſt — from the 
know preſently, whether he would accept of it or no, without telling him what it was, and tran, fe. 
be content to go in three or four days, without ſaying more of it to any of his friends: after Hen 
a little conſideration, he told that Lord, he took him to be his friend, and ſince he muſt uw, 85 
conſult with no one elſe, would be adviſed by him. His Lordſhip ſaid, his advice was, that 
whether he liked it or no, he ſhould not refuſe it, as an entrance into his Majeſty's ſervice, and 
the way to ſomething he might like better (o). The buſineſs was to go with a ſecret com- 
miſſion to the Biſhop of Munſter, with which he ſet out on Auguſt 2, and executed it ſo greatly 
to the ſatistaftion of King Charles II. [C]. that upon his return from that Prelate's Court 
to Bruſſels, his Majeſty ſent him a commiſſion to take the character of Reſident there, witht 
a Patent for a Baronet (p). Bruſſels being the place he had wiſhed for in his travels ſo many 
years before, Sir William, April 1666, ſent for his family (q) ; but before their arrival, u 
was poſted again into Munſter. For upon the Biſhop's liſtening to terms of accommodation ebe 
with France, our Reſident having wrote two letters in vain to diſſuade him from that alliance, LoriLigetas 
went in diſguiſe on the ſame errand to Munſter [DI, where, though he came too late to fix ni 
that Prince in his firſt alliance, yet he engaged him for five or ſix thouſand of his beſt troops Aug. 166, 
into Spaniſh ſervice. This done, he returned to Bruſſels, where he paſſed a year with 

at pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Two months after the concluſion of the peace with the (ij Leter u 
Dutch at Breda, our Reſident's ſiſter, who lived with him at Bruſſels, taking a ſtrong fancy roy 
to ſee Holland, he was willing to give her that ſatisfaction, and went thither incognito. But x. Weh 
while he was at the Hague, he made a private viſit to M. De Mitt, in which occaſional in- nid bn, 
terview, he laid the foundation of the great intimacy and confidence that grew afterwards fiter cue 
between them (7). In the ſpring of 1667, a new war broke out between France and Spain, del bin te. 


which bringing i — 


Bruſſels in danger of falling into the hands of the former, Sir William ſent e tormmniv 
his Lady and family into England, but ſtaid there with his ſiſter till Chriſtmas following, = % 


when the King ſent for him to come over privately to England, and taking the Hague in his broth boy 


way, there to make De Witt another viſit (5). He did fo, and then, purſuant to his inſtructions, . dh ws 


[C]; He executed his commiſſion to the King's mind.) He burg troops, he was obliged to eat and lodge in a barn 
went, without either train or character, to Coeſvelt, upon ſtraw, with his page for a pillow. The page heard 
where the Biſhop then was, and in three nights (for he one of the Brandenburg ſoldiers aſk ſome of his guards 
kept cloſe in the day-time) perfeted and ſigned the after an Engliſh envoy who was expected, the Tells 
treaty (3), and then returned to Bruſſels, where alder- ſaid he was upon the road, and would be at Dortmund 
man Backwell made the firſt and great payment of the in a day or two. He was next day entertained, at a caſtle 
ſubſidies the King was to give the Biſhop, and ſoon after of the biſhop of Munſter, by one Gorges, a Scotch lieu- 
received the news that the Biſhop was in the field, by tenant-general in that prelate's ſervice, with what he 
which this negotiation began firit to be diſoovered; but calls a very epiſcopal way of drinking. Coming int» 
no body ſuſpected the part he had in it, and he continued the great hall, where ſtood many flagons ready charged, 
privately at Bruſſels, till it was whiſpered to the marquis the general called for wine to drink the King's health. 
Caſtel Rodrigo, their governor, that he came upon ſome They brought him a formal bell of filver, that might 
particular errand, (which he was then at liberty to own) hold about two quarts. He took it, pulled out the 
who thereupon ſent to deſire his acquaintance, to which clapper, and, giving that to Sir William, to whom he 
he eafily conſented, and, in ſome private conferences, intended to drink, had the bell filled, drunk it off to 
the marquis repreſenting to him the mutual necefſity his Majeſty's health, and then aſking Sir William for 
of a conjunction between England and 22 upon the clapper, put it on, turned down the bell, and rung it 
advice that the French were marching to the aſſiſtance out to ſhew he had played fair, and left nothing in it: this 
of the Hollanders; theſe overtures the court of England done, he took out the clapper, defired Sir William to 
thought fit to entertain, and therefore appointed him give it to whom he pleaſed, then gave his bell to be filled 
reſident (4). again, and brought it to Sir William: he, being never 

[D] He went in di/ouife on the Same errand.] He paſſed uſed to drink, and ſeldom would try, had commonly 
for a Spaniſh envoy, having tweaty Spaniſh guards to ſome gentleman with him that would ſerve for that pur- 
attend him. Thus he went firſt to Duſleldorp, where poſe, when it was neceſſary; and ſo he had the enter- J His eter 
the duke of Newburgh, though in the French intereſt, tainment of ſeeing this health go current through about 175 later of 
gave him a guard to Dortmund ; hut, on Ris arrival there, a dozen hands, with no more ſhare in it than juſt what pay 10, N. 
the gates being ſhut, he was forced to go to a village he pleaſed (5), | 1966. 
about a league's diſtance, waich being full of Branden- Ry 
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Letter to Lo 
: from 


ſtation of Reſident. 


luer et had diſcontinued ſince King James's time (“). 
Lord Arlington, 
dated May 8, 
N. 5. 1668. 


Sir Orlando 
Bridg<m-0, Sir 


Trevor, 


trucſt trends. 


from 


She-n, Joly 22, 
1655. 


of England. 

(5%) The Duke 
of Buckingham, 
and ſome other 
Courtiers of wit 
and humour, 
began now to ti- 
dicvle Sir Wil- 
ham's formal 
gravity, as well 
as his volitica! ca- 


ſues that were then delired (aa). 


as appears 
from the courle 
of his Letters, 
being r: marka- 
ble for under- . 
fanding the ce- not one word to ſay to him,, 
remonials of bu- 
fineſs, and pla- 


E] All difficulties being removed for his departure. 
The chief of theſe were y Ae in bY. 
Exchequer concerning foreign employments, which 
brought down the equipage-money of ambaſſadors from 
ooo]. to 15col. in France and Spain, and to 10001. 
in all other courts; and their allowance from 100 l. a 
week to 10 l. a day in France and Spain, and to 71. a 
day in other places. This was pretended to be only a ne- 
: ceſſa ſcheme of parſimony; but Sir William took it as 
aimed at him in ſpight, and reſented it the more, be- 
cauſe he found, by * ſhort experience of his laſt em- 
baſſy, this would not defray the expence of another 
with any honour to the King or himſelf; and though, 
ſays he, I do not, pretend to __ my ſertune by theſe . - 
ments, yet I confeſe I do not pretend to ruin it neither. He 
had therefore everal times reſolved to refuſe this embaſſy, 
unleſs it were upon the old terms ; but at laſt yielded to 
the ſolicitations and arguments of Lord Arlington, Sir Or- 
lando Bridgeman, and ef, pecially Sir Rabert Long, who ob- 
ſerved, that, after a year or two of this embaſſay, he 
could not fail of being either ſecretary of ſtate, or ſent 
ambaſſador into Spain, which, ſays Sir William, are 

both certain ways of making any man's fortune (4). 
a [F] He returned to Sheen. ] How he paſſed his time 
1 — of there, appears from a letter, dated November 22, 
. 1670, to his father, in which he writes thus (7) : * Sir, 

YOL. VL No. 327. 15 


Nr his 


— July 22, 


produced the Triple Alliance; to perfect which, immediately 
after his arrival at the Engliſh Court, he returned, January 16, 1668, N. S. in five days, 
with the character of Envoy extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Holland (z), where the 
conferences being opened two days after, he brought. that treaty to a perfect concluſion in 
five days more. Lhe ratifications ef this alliance being exchanged on the fifteenth of Febru- 
(luder Esten. ary (4) following, he repaired to Bruffels, and a treaty being ſet on foot between France 
wa; anc Spain at Aix-la-Chapelte, he ſet out for that place on the 24th of April, in quality of his 

al eb as Majelty's Ambaſſador Extraordinary, and Mediator. 
bar Fey ler- it was chiefly owing to his affittance (), that the Spaniard was brought to ſign the articles 
This ſervice being compleated, he returned to Bruſſels on 

the gth of that month, without any other thoughts than to remain in tliat city in his former 
But upon his arrival there, he met with letters from the Earl of Ar- 
lingron that brought him the King's orders to continue in the equipage of an Ambaſſador, 
the Hague, Jan · in order to ſerve his Majeſty in the fame quality in Holland: where, upon occaſion of the 
26 M. S. 1006. late alliances, his Majeſty was reſolved to renew a character which the Crown of E. 


turn to England as ſoon as he pleaſed, embraced the opportunity, and returning by the way 
of Holland, left moſt of his domeſtics and equipage at Utrecht, U 
don, he was received with all poſſible demonſtrations of favour, both by King and Court. If 
(4) Heefeemed he had been forward to preſs his fortune (and he was put in mind of it enough by his friends (+) ) \b f 
he would not have flipt the advantage or coming home with ſo general an opinion of great 
merits : but he thought himſelf ſufficiently rewarded by the honour of ſerving his Majeſty (x). 
The Spaniſh -\ mbatiador, and Baron d'Iſola, the Emperor's Envoy, as well as other of his 
friends, would needs have aſked the Peerage for him, and it was with difficulty enough, 
that he prevented it; bur it was what he never coveted, and was reſolved, if it were ever 
later to bis offered him, it ſhould either begin with his father, or his ſon (y). 
moved for his departure to Holland [E], he ſet out, and arrived at the Hague with bis 
new character of the King's Ambaſſador, in the latter end of Auguſt, 1568 (z) He was re- 
(es) Gen, Hit. ceived and diſtinguiſhed by all the marks of regard and eſtzem they could exprets tor his cha- 
rater and perſon, and by the good opinion he had gained, was able to bring the ſtate into 
ſuch meaſures, as M. De Witt ſaid, he was ſure was not in the power of any ocher man to do. 
ie lived in confidence with that great Miniſter, by order from the King, and in conſtant and 
famiuar converſation with the Prince of Orange, then eighteen years old. He likewile 
compaſſed the chief deſign of his embaſly, in engaging the Emperor and pain in the mea- 
But in the interim happe 
land, fo well known to have changed them all (4b). 
Las, S W- a diſpoſition in the Court before, to complain of the Dutch upon ſmall occaſions, very un- 
| like what he left it in; yet he ſuſpected nothing till Lord * e in September 1669, 
hurried him over, by telling him, as ſoon as he received his letter, he ſhould put his foot in 
the ſtirrup. When he came to his Lordſhip, whom he always ſaw firſt, he found he had 
and after making him wait a great while, only aſked him ſe- 
veral indifferent queſtions about his journey; and he was received next day as coldly by the 
ang a great ſtreſs King. The ſecret ſoon came out, and Sir William Temple was 


| 23283 was reſented by our Ambaſſador, who now retired to his houſe at Sheen near 
ichmond in Surry [F] (dd); and in this interval of his leiſure and retreat, he writ his 
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{s) His brother 
Henry weat over 
with him, as 
did alſo Lord 
Stafford, by way 
of education for 
fate - buſineſs, 
Temple's Let- 
ters, Vol, I. p. 70. 
(w) Sr Leoline 
Jenkins was the 
other mediator, 
Gen. Hiſt. of 
England. 


(x) After refign- 
ing all public 
buſineſs, he de- 
clared with 
much ſatisfac- 
tion, that be ne- 
ver had ated 
either for Ho- 
nours, Places, or 
Money. Me- 
moirs, Part III. 
nem, 


A ſon of Sir 
Charles Worſl-y 
accompanied 
him in this em- 
baſſy for educa- 
ti n, and Sir 
William receive 
cd his father's 
acknowledgment 
tor his k ncnefs 
to the young gen- 
'leman. His 
Letters, Vial. IL 
p. 83, 

(cc) Who made 
hi-n a preſent of 
the plate be:ong- 
gt, his me. 

{ aily, any he out 
o4 au uſe and 
ag od pat of 
the furniture to 
Sir Ceorge Dows 
ning. who ſuc- 
c:eund him, 

I ette rs, Val. IT, 
p. 310, 311. 
(dd) His Life, 
p. xiv, as before. 
The Writer of 
which tells us, 
p. xv. he had 
purcnaſed this 
houſe ſome time 


He arrived there on the 27th, and 


ngland 
Sir William being now left at liberty to re- 


n his arrival at Lon- 


All difficulties being re- 


ned \ladam's journey to Eng- 
And though Sir William had obſerved 


preſſed to return to the 


Coen Hague, and make way for a war with Holland. But he excuſed himſelf from having any rams 1. 

ing ſucceſs to ſhare in it; which ſo much provoked the Lord Treaſurer Clifford, that he refuſed to pay him coming with tis 

to, © gan arrear of two thouſand pounds, due from his embaſſy. All this paſſed without unkind- — 4 
neſs from the King (cc); but my Lord Arlington's uſage, ſo unlike the friendſhip he had appeareto be poſ- 


his firſt er ploy- 
ment abroad, in 
1655. See his 
firſt Letter to his 
father at the 
head of his 
Letters. 


Obſervations 


© I muſt make my humble acknowledgments for ſo great 
© a preſent as you have been pleaſe\ to ſend me towards 
© that expence I have reſolved to make at Sheen; and 
* aſſure you no part of it ſhall either go any other way, 
© or leſſen what I had intended of my own. I doubt 
© not but to compaſs what I told you of my Lord Liſle, 
for enlarging my ſmall territories there; when that 
© is done, I propoſe to beitow 10001. upon the con- 
© veniencies of the houſe and garden, and hope that 
© will reach all I care for; ſo that your 500 l. (5) may 
© be laid out rather for ornament than uſe, as you ſeem 
© to deſire, by ordering me to make the front perfectly 
uniform.“ His father having ſhewn a diſlike of his 
haſty reſolve to retire abſolutely from public affairs, 
3 throwing up all his pretenſions from the Court, for his Spaniſh 
in this letter he Ja s before him the whole grounds of horſe, and in- 
that reſolution, ſubmitting the whole with great duty *<ndcd to _ 2 
and reſpect to his father's cenſure. Theſe it ſhould ſeem £900 him 
had brought the old gentleman into his way of thinkiag; 
for, in another letter to his father, dated September 1 4, 
1671 (9), wherein he gives him an account of the ſafe 
arrival in England of his wife and family: All people, 
« ſays he, are full of the politicks and expectations of 


(8) He after- 
wards tells his 
father, that, in 
acknowledgment 
of this preſent, 
he had {-nt over 


(9) Ibid, p. 302. 


* what will be next, which you muſt expect to hear from 
© Gazettes, and no more from me, who ſhall not fo much 
© as enquire or care to know, but return to my corner at 
,430 | 


Sheen, 
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(ce) His Life, 
ps xvi. 


(ff) The other 
point, of with- . 
drawing the 
Engliſh troops 
from the French 

ice, was com- 
peſſe I, by priva't 
ergayements, to 
ſutter them to 
wear out, with- 
out ſenling any 
recruits, ard ſend 
nao new ones 
while the fates 
were permitted 
to make what 
levies they 
pleaſed in his 
Majeſty's domi- 
mois, 


) Leiter to 
Lord Boling- 


the ſecond Dutch war. However, about the end of the ſummer, 1673, the K 
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Obſervations on the United Provinces z and one part of his Miſcellanies (ec), in the time of 
ing growing 
weary of that war, fent for Sir William, who was always wanted upon that occaſion, to go 


into Holland, and conclude the peace; but powers having been ſent at this time from 
thence to the Marquis de Freſno, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at London, Sir William wag 


js) Upon t| 
ba Lot 
Arlington 2 


o0d 
ordered to treat it with him, and it was concluded in three days, and the point of the flag . 7 
carried, that had been ſo long conteſted (ff): In June, 1674, he was again ſent Ambaſſa- Lot 
dor into Holland [G], with offer of the King's mediation between France and the Confe. wer were 
derates, then at war, which was not long after accepted, and Lord Berkeley, Sir William — 
Temple, and Sir Leoline Jenkins, were declaxed Ambaſſadors and Mediators, and Nimeguen of ders the! 


(which Sir William had propoſed) was conſented to, at laſt, by all parties to be the place 
of Treaty. During his ſtay at the Hague, the Prince of Orange, who was fond of ſpeak- 
ing Engliſh, and of their plain way of eating, conſtantly dined and ſupped once or twice 
a week at his houſe, who thereby grew ſo much in the Prince's eſteem and confidence, 


as gave him the great part he had in that confiderable affair of his marriage with Lady the roc 
| Mary, — hol 


Sheen, and endeavour to paſs. the reſt of my life ay © them very plainly, that if any diſputes might ariſe 
* quietly and innocently as I'c-a, and for the reſt, like * from the ſenſe of any articles in treaties ſubſilting be- 


a private man, run the fortune of my country. I have 
been leg eronghH in courts and publie buſineſs to know 
* a great deal of the world and of myſelf, and to find 
* that we arc not made for one another, and that rei- 
ther of us are like to alter either our natures or our 
* cuſtoms, ard that, in the courſe and period of public 
government, as well as private hfe, qui/que ſuos patimur 
man. Every ove fees that theſe itrains were the 
pure effects of peeviſhneſs and chagrin, ariſing from his 
diſappointment by the counſels which then prevailed at 
court, as is evident from his ſubſequent conduct. Be- 
ſides, Sir William had not been in buſineſs much above 
fire or ſix years, and was but little turned of forty, a time 
of life not very compatible (as his amanuenſis Dr Swift 
pleaſantly obſerves upon another occaſion (0) with ſet- 
tling in acorner to form concluſions de contemptu mundi && 


broke. See his fugd ſecult. There is no doubt but he always took 


article. 


ro) His letters, 
ol, I. P- 115. 


err) In his Eſſay 
on the gardens 
of Epicurus, he 
boaſts of having 
Had the honour 
of bringing over 
four ſorts of 


grapes into Eng- 


(12) He was au- 
thor of à book, 
entitled, The 
Ambaſſador 

atly eſteemed. 
He tranſlated 
this treatiſe of 
Sir William's in- 
to French. 


(r3) In Vol. H. 
7. 316, 


(ra In the ſe- 
cond volume of 
his works, edit. 
1757. in + vols. 
No. 


reat 
delight ir. improving his ſituation at Sheen, which he 
expreſſes in a letter to Lord Liſle from Bruſſels, Auguſt, 
1667 (10), before his firſt coming over to England. 
The beſt on it is, ſays he, my heart is ſet ſo much 
upon my little corner at Sheen, that, while I keep 
© that, no other diſappointments will be very ſenſible 
* to me; and becauſe my wife tells me ſhe is ſo bold 
© as to enter into talk of — our Cominions there, 
© F am contriving here this ſummer, how a ſucceſſion 
© of cherries may be compaſſed from May to Iviichael- 
mas, and how the riches of Sheen vines may be im- 
proved by half a dozen forts which are not yet known 
there, and which I think much beyond any that 
are (11).“ During this retreat, towards the latter end 
of the year 1672, be writ his Obſervations upon the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, as above mentioned, 
to which he alludes in a letter to Mr. de Wicquefort, 
dated October 10 that year (12). will not tell yau, 
« ſays he, that I have ſucceeded ſo well in my ſmall 
* country defigns, as I have ſometimes done in great 
ones: But if ever any favonrable accident (and this 
age produces ſtrange ones enough) ſhould bring you 
* hither, I would let you fee that our buildings are not 
« altogether without neatneſs: at leaſt I would make 
you confeſs, that the fruits of my garden have another 
« taſte than thoſe of my cloſet, and will keep better 
© than thoſe of my embaſhes (13).* 

[G] He ava ſent Ambaſſador into Holland in June, 167 4.] 
Though this prevented our miniſter from having an im- 
mediate hand in negotiating the famous treaty which 
was concluded with the Dutch on the iſt of December 
this 'year at London, containing the ftipulation, that 


free ſhips ſheuld make free goods ; yet, as he was princi- 


the former treaty with the 
ague on the 17th of February, 


pally concerned in makin 
States, concluded at the 


1667-8, containing the ſame ſtipulation, it is worth 


while to ſee his opinion of it, as it appears in a letter 


from him to Sir Joſeph Williamſon, as follows (14): 


Sir, Hague, Nov. 6, N. $. 1674. 
« I was extremely glad to find by yours of the 2cth 
and zoth paſt, that his Majeſty had reſolved to fupport 
me, in the ctaim I had made here, of a free trade for 
all our ſhips, and the merchandizes they carry (if not 
contraband) without any exception of their trading 
from one Enemy's port to another, which can't, I am 
ſure, be drawn from the words of the articles. This 
* made me confident, even before the arrival of your 
letters. by a ſecond Memorial to the States General, 
to demand the refitution of the Rebecca, and to tell 
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tween his Majeſty and them, they could not be re- 
folved without his Majeſty's conſent, and till that was 
obtained, they could not make themſelves the fole 
Judges, or Interpreters, againſt the plain common 
lente of any words, and to the prejudice of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. This was the point 1 put all the 
weight upon in my Memorial. But having the day 
after received his Majeſty's pleaſure, with your ac- 
count of what had paſſed here in your return this 
way, and your a guments upon this ſubject, I de- 
manded an hour of the Penſicner, and had a very 
long debate with him upon this matter. The heads 
of bis arguments were, the judgment he pretended 
of ſeveral Authors upon it, and the practice of France, 
Spain, and Sweden, with them and ourſelves in the 
time of his late Majeſty and King James, which he 
undertook to give me examples of; and laſtly, ba: 
it could wot be the meaning, to drive an Encmy's trade, 
but only to preſerve & friend's, Teafily eluded this laſt, by 
the anſwer I made it, and by my own fre: proteſtation, 
that at my ſigning the confirmation of thoſe articles, 
I had no fuch ſenſe of them, as he would now give 
them ; but took the meaning of them to be juſt the 
ſame with the words, that free ſhips made free goods 
in all caſes, unleſs that of contraband. For the ſenſe 
of Authors wrote upon general theories, and for their 
own credit, and that of their profeſſion, I ſaid they 
could not be admitted to interpret any particular trea- 
ties between Princes and States, who might make 
what agreement they pleaſed between themſelves, 
and very different from what Authors call Jus gentium, 
ot general reaſon, by which I think they commonly 
mean their own ; that for che practice of other Kings, 
with them it was no rule of theirs with his Majeſty, 
nor any agreement that he ſhould not have juſlice from 
them, becauſe they could not obtain it from others ; 
but, on the contrary, though they had it not, yer 
they ever demanded it, both from France and Spain, 
which was a certain proof, that they eſteemed that juſt 
in their own caſe, which they will not allow to be 
fo in ours; that for the practice he offered to uce 
on our parts in his late Majeſty's time, I ſhould be 
content to ſee it, but could nottell how it could ſquare 
with the preſent caſe, ſince it was granted by articles 
never in force between his Majeſty and the States, till 
the treaty of Breda. I added, to what I ſaid in my 
Memorial upon the ſubject of their pretences to make 
a forced interpretation of plain words, without his 
Majeſty's conſent, that it was not fair to do it at this 
time, when the advantage of ſuch an article was only 
caſt on our fide by the common revolutions of war 
and peace, which might be in their favour to-morrow, 
as they were on ours to-day, Whereas, when the 
advantage was by like accidents caſt on their fide, as 
it had been with France and Spain, they had ever 
infiſted on the very ſame points, to we do now, and 
never given over their initances upon it, whether they 
received ſatis faction, or no. After a long and warm 
debate, I gained this from the Penſioner, that for his 
own part, he was content it ſhould be as I defired it, 
fince the King underſtood it ſo, and it was to be reciprocal 
between us. That he could do nothing upon it in the 
States General, till the States of Holland aſſembled, 
which would be about a fortnight hence; that he 
would then propoſe it there, and endeavour their 
compliance with his Majeſty, eſpecially. if the Prince, 


at his return, approved of it: and that in the mean 


3 time, 


0% Growing 
weary, a5 
De Witt uſe: 
expre(s it, of 

rpetual flu. 
ativa he had 
reed in all 
councile, fin 
Cern El:2a- 
bcth's reigns 


(1) By cont! 
jog this lette 
with the Me 
riais of buth 
Courts, vpon 
Jubje# in th 
war, and ot 
procreding at 
vpen it, wil 
ſeen how nv: 
bly, ati! 

undi, each | 
hath been gr 
verned bv th 
lame rules a 
reaſowngs, 


(16) His Lift 
* ni. 
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Mary, fo well known in the world, and fo particularly related in his Memoirs [Hl. fn 
July, 1676, he removed his family to Nimeguen, where he paſſed that year without making 
aun any progreſs in the treaty; and the year after, his fon was ſent over with letters from the 
Lock Lord Treaſurer, ordering him to return and ſucceed Mr Coventry in his place of Sccreta 
— bag. of State [II. Sir William came to England in the ſpring of the year 1667-8 3 and though 


dae in the affair of the Secretary's place was dropped at his deſire (gg), he did not return to Nime- (z2) Mr Covehs 
good u- 


84 f : 8 
bene guen that year. About this time, the Prince having the King's leave to come over, ſoon af- d enitbef ore. 
mour: | 


ding were ſo ill ter married Lady Mary (45); and from this happened another occaſion of unkindneſs be- fening, vale's be 


©. tbemſelves, . 2 112 7 had leave to 
Bache manner tween Lord Arlington and Sir William KJ. Lord Treafurer [Oſborn] (who was related ame bis foccefs 


a dong them to Sir William's Lady) and he, being only in the ſecret of all that affair after the Prince and fr, which the 


. k - 8 a a . ' King refuſed 
ee Princeſs were gone into Holland, the inclination at Court always leaning towards France, tber tore Sir? 


b 5, bat the the King would have engaged Sir William Temple in ſome negotiations with that Crown, Wiilam defired 


- : . — p it might be! 
. with which he was fo ill ſatisfied, that he offered to give up his pretenſions to the Secretary's alone till — 


cold not ſpoil = Place, and deſiring my Lord Treaſurer to acquaint his Maj-fty with it, he went to Sheen, in de were agreed, 
— HO. hopes of being taken at his word. Eut upon diſcovery of the French deſigns not to evacuate 


nop”'s eng the Spaniſh towns, agreed on by the treaty to be delivered up, the King commanded him to 
_ go upon a third embaſly to the States, with whom he — 2 a treaty, by which England 


Was engaged, upon the refuſal of the French to evacuate the towns in forty days, to declare r 
n immediate war with France; but before half the time was run out, one Du Croſs (ii) was ſent Put Il. 5. 328. 
De Witt uſed from our Court into Holland upon an errand that damped all the good humour that treaty 5 
aucb fodu-. had given them there, and the life it had put into all their affairs; and ſuch ſudden and b, 55 p o, k. 
nn * — ſurprizing changes in our own, which Sir William Temple had ſeen too often to be aſto- 2 row bakery 
Councils, fince Niſhed at, gave him a diſtaſte to all public employments (). In 1679, he went back to „hen Sr Wil- 


en Eliza- : | , 0 : 2 » liam replied in 
— = Nimeguen, where the French delayed ſigning the treaty till the laſt hour, which, after he f 


time, he would endeavour to get the goods in the Re- England. In 1547, he was made one of the Com- 
(15) By contraft- * becca, or the product of them, depoſed till the States miifoners in Munſter, and one of the Commiltiorers of 
2 came to a reſolution in this matter, the ſhip itſelf be- the Great Seal in Ireland, in 143. He was a Member 
ial of bur wg already free, and gone purſuant to the reſolutions of Parliament, and fat in the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
Courts, vpon the * taken by tne States in May laſt upon this point. mons, till he was diſmiſſed among the Members exclud- 
Tubje*t in this * I have been longer in ſtating this matter, as it ſtands ed for. voting, that his Majeſty's conceſuons from the Ille 
_ = lay between me and the Penſioner, that being of ſo of Wight, were a ſufficieut ground for a traaty of peace. 
— be mighty importance to our trade at this time, his Ma- From this time he continued privately in London, till 
ſeen how invaria» jeſty ought to ſee the right he had on his ſide, and be Oliver, the Protector, in 1657, made him one of the 
bly, -wfati; mu- © the firmer in maintaining it. And that you may pleaſe Commiſiioners for ſettling the ticles of the Iriſh to their 
be, each fide « to ir ſtruct me in any further arguments, againſt I Eſtates, and alſo their delinque-cy, He received many 
— — © eter the liſts with —— if this ſnould other favours from Oliver, and continued Maſter of the 
Game roles and prove difficult, though the Penſioner be ſatisfied Rolls during the Uſurpation, an! alto by King Charles I. 
reaſowngs, © with it (15). | and was ſworn again of the Privy-Council. In 151, he, 
[H] Particularly related in his Memoirs.) One advan- with his eldeſt fon, repreſented the County of Caltow ; 
tage he made of it from an accident that then hap- and in 1663, he was made Vice- [rc aſurer of the King- 
ned, may be worth mentioning. becauſe he reckoned dom. In July, 1606, he had a grant of che lands of Pal- 
it himſelf among the good fortunes of his life. There merſton, in the County of Dublin. And dying in 107 -, 
were five Engliſhmen taken and brought to the Hague after he had that year given 1001. to be laid out in ſome 
whilſt he was there, and in the Prince's abſence, who additional buildings in the College of Dublin (17), (+) on which 
were immediately tried, and condemned, by a Council he was buried there at his own requeſt, in the ſame account his heirs 
of war, for deſerting their colours: ſome of his ſcr- grave with his father. He wrote the Hi/tory of the lriſb are empowered 
vants had the curioſity to viſit their unfortunate country- Rebellizn, which was publiſt;ed in 1641, 4to. * A piece * of = 
men, and came home with a deplorable ſtory, that by * (fays Dr Botlace in, his hiſtory of that war) of that in- College. eck. ea 
what they had heard, it was a miſtake; and that they * tegrity few can equal, none exceed, he having as Swirr'sarticles 
were all like to die innocent; but, however, that it was * Privy-Counſellor an opportunity to view all diſpatches, 
without remedy ; that their graves were digging, and * rarely obvious to others ; and being ſingularly entire 
they were to be ſhot next morning. Sir William left © and ingenuous, adventured the: into the lifts, when 
nothing unattempted to prevent their ſudden execution, * ſome dared ſcarce think on the attempt: never any 
and ſent to the Officers, threatening them that he would thing was objected againſt his account.” He married a 
complain, firſt to the Prince, and then to the King, ſiſter of the famous Dr Hammond, and by her had four 
who, he was ſure, would demand reparation, if ſo ſons, and one daughter, who all, except one ſon, ſur- : * 
many of his Majeſty's ſubje&s ſuffered unjuſtly: but vived him, viz. William, John, Henry, and Martha. 
nothing would do, till he made it his laſt requeſt to Sir William, in 1663, had a reverſiona y grant after 
reprieve them one day only. This being granted, the his father's deceaſe of the Maſterſhip of the Rolls, for 
Prince happened to come that day within reach of an which. he received a Patent, December, 1677, and en- 
anſwer to a meſſage he ſent; upon which they were re- joyed it till the ſurrendering thereof on May 29, 1696, 
leaſed. The firſt thing they did, was to go and ſee to William (afterwards Lord) Berkeley. Sir William's 
their graves, and the next, to come and thank Sir Wil- younger brother, Sir John Temple, became the beſt 
lam Temple upon their knees (16). 3 in Ireland (18), and his ſecond ſon, Henry, was (18) Lodge's 
LI] He returned to England upen a motion to ſucceed to created Baron Temple of Mount Temple, and Viſcount Pecrage of Ire 
the Secretary's Place.) He might be more willing to come Palmerſton, in 1722. Martha, Sir William's favourite , ubi ſupra. 
to England to look after his private affairs upon the fiſter, was married, April 21, 1£62, to dir Thomas 
death of his father, which happened this year, 1677. Giffard of Caſtlejordan, in the County of Kildare, Bart. 19) See moreof 
Sir John Temple was born in 1600, bred firſt under his who was buried at St Audeon's Church in Dublin, on him in Remark 
father, in Dublin-College, but went early abroad for the gth of May, the ſame year (19). | [N]. 
further accompliſhments, and after his return was fi- 12 ] The unkitdneſs between Lord Arlington and him.] 
niſhed in the Court of King Charles I; by whom he Lord A:lington's coldneſs to Sir William 705 from 


(16) His Life, 
* ni. 


was knighted, February 23, 1640, conſtituted Maſter his early acquaintance with the Lord Treafurer [Danby] 
of the Rolls in Ireland, and ſworn of the Privy-Council (they having travelled young together) and his rela- 
there, being in particular confidence and friendſkip tion to him by marriage, and he being now Chief Mi- 
with the Earl of Leiceſter, then declared Lieutenant niſter in Arlington's room, and they two living in the 
of Ireland, when the rebellion broke out, in which he. laſt degree of ill intelligence with one another, it was 
was deeply engaged ; and upon the changes in the King's impoſible to keep the — of both, which was the 
counſels and affairs, he was impriſoned for oppoſing true reaſon of Lord Arlington's falling out with him, 
the ceſſation, which the Duke of Ormond was com- with whom, from many circumſtances, he could not af- 
manded to make with the Iriſh rebels. In 1644, he terwards live well (20). . 

was exchanged, and ſent for by the Parliament in 


(20) His Liſt; 


p- Avii. 


bad 
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— — had concluded, he returned to the Hague, from whence he was ſoon ſent for to enter upon 2 
peach bimin the Secretary's Place, which Mr Coventry was at laſt reſolved to part with. Accordingly dest 
on TRE , he came over, and went to Court (), as all his friends hoped, with the deſign of entering areas re 
liſhed in his A. UPON that poſt; but he made a difficulty of it, becauſe he was not in the Houſe of Com- , 
— or ne mons (mm), thinking the public buſineſs would ſuffer thereby in ſo critical a time: in which 3 
was not a man the Conteſts between the two parties ran ſo high, that the King thought fit to ſend the Duke 


of ſuck dange- 
CR has After this, his Majeſty again _ Sir William to be Secretary of State, uſing for an 
of England, argument, that he had now no 

(+) Nor had be vice. Hereupon Sir William, till declining the Secretary's place (oo), adviſed his Majeſty . 4 


„nen g to chuſe a Council whom he ſhould wholly truſt and adviſe with: the King in a few days 


Mr Coventry of which Sir William Temple was one (pp). In 1680, the Counſels began again to be — 
— j changed, upon the King's illneſs at the end of the ſummer, and the Duke of York's return i ff, 


— by Sir privately to Court. In this Juncture, Sir William endeavouring to bring into the King's 
Jeakin. favour and buſineſs ſome perſons to whom his Majeſty had a diſlike, it not an averſion, — 

met with ſuch treatment from them (49) [LI, as gave him a freſh diſtaſte to Court and Coun- — 

tu) He was thus Cils, whither he ſeldom went, rgſiding chiefly at Sheen. Soon after this, the K ing ſent for him Geol The vv 
= again, and propoſed his going Ambaſſador into Spain (rr). Sir William complied, and ſet cin of wi 
* 1 himſelf to prepare for it (6); but when his equipage was almoſt ready, and part of the mo- . , 
— Par. ney for it paid, the King changed his mind, and told him, he would have him defer his 
lament to be journey till the end of the Seſſions of Parliament, of which he was choſen a Member for (-r) 
— the Univerſity of Cambridge (it), in which the factions ran ſo high, that he ſaw it impoſſi- 
| ety ble to bring them to any temper. The Duke was ſent into Scotland; that would not ſatisfy 
iafertel in s. them, NOT any thing but a bill of excluſion, againſt which he declared himſelf, ſaying, bis d. 


mark [VI. endeavours ſhould ever be to unite the Royal Family; but that he would never enter into any coun- 


yep He was op- December, containing his Majeſty's reſolution never to conſent to the excluſion of the Duke of 1 — 
poſed by the Bi- Nur [M]. But ſoon after this the Farliament being diſſolved by his Majeſty without the giv rizcer 
—_ — advice of his Privy-Council, contrary to what he had promiſed, Sir William made that bold * 
in bis Obſerva- ſpeech againſt it, for which he was very ill uſed by ſome of thoſe friends who had been moſt Hit. « 5. 


tions upon the 


Netherlands, earneſt in 3 the laſt change in the Miniſtry [NJ]. Upon this, he grew quite tired 


thought Sir of public buſineſs, declined the offer he had of ſerving again for the Univerſity in the next 
Fah 2 toleranten Parliament, that was ſoon after called, and met at Oxford (ww); and ſeeing his Majeſty's (ws) ti « 


as he deſcribed reſolution to govern without his Parliament, and to ſupply his treaſury another way, he — — 
— went to Sheen a few days after, whence he ſent the King word, by his fon, that he would him be nde 


7. $13. paſs the reſt of his life as good a ſubjef as any in his Kingdoms, but would never more meddle "4 


[LI Met with ſuch treatment from them.) Theſe were the meſſage, which was his principal inducement for (22) Memn, 
the Lords Eſſex and Hallifax, who, to the Duke, laid the carrying it (22). | Vol. III. g 
ſcheme of the new Council upon Sir William, though af- [N] He made a bold ſpeech againſt it, &c.) The ſub- 
ter admitting Lord Shaftſoury and the Duke of Mon. ſtance of it was, that he defired the King and Council 
mouth into it, which was done without his conſent, he never to lay afide the thoughts and endeavours of agree- 
always declared his diſlike of the Council. And he ſoon ing, either with this, or ſome other Parliament, as a 
found an opportunity of defeating their malice, and of matter of ſo great neceſſity to the ſtate of his Majeily's 
ſecuring a good place in the Duke's favour, by aſſuring affairs, both abroad, and at home. The Lord Hallitax 
him, that whatever befell the King's affairs, or his High- anſwered him in a few words, that every body was ſen- 
neſs, he might always reckon upon bim as a legal man, and ible of the King's agreeing with his Parliament, though 
one that would fellow the Crown always, as became him; not with this: and Mr, afterwards Sir Edward, Sey- 
unleſi things Could ever grow fo deſperate as to bring in mour ſaid, he perfectly agreed with Sir William Tem- 
Foreigners: at which the Duke laid his hand upon him, ple. He had, in the fame diſpoſition, ſpoken very 

(21) Memoirs, and bid him ſtick there, and he would deſire no freely before, upon the King's declaring his mind in the 
Part III. more of him (21). Council, without previouſly aſking their advice, to pro- 

[M] He carried the King's meſſage to the Howſe.] Mr rogue the Parliament for a longer time than he had in- 
Secretary Jenkins had been charged with it the night tended (23) ; and that he would hear nothing againſt it, (23) It ,- 
before at Council, but he was thought too unacceptable charging the Lord Chancellor to proceed accordingly. ed to meets 
to the Houſe for a meſſage which was likely to prove ſo; Hereupon Sir William, being left out of this ſecret, _— 
and the next morning the King would have had'either ſtood up, and told the King, that as to the reſolution he _ bbb 
Sir Robert Carr, or Mr Godolphin to carry it. They had taken, he would ſay nothing, becauſe he was reſolv- Oꝗober, ia 
both excuſing themſelves, the King ſent for Sir William ed to hear no reaſoning upon it; therefore he would Gen. Hit. 4 
Temple, who told his Majeſty, he did not very well only preſume to offer his Majeſty his humble advice, as England — 
underſtand why a thing a upon laſt night at Council- to the courſe of his future proceedings; which was, . 
table, ſhould be altered in his chamber; but that he that his Majeſty, in his affairs, would pleaſe to make uſe 
was very willing, however, to obey him, and the rather, of ſome council or other, and allow freedom to their 
upon others having excuſed themſelves, and to ſhew his debates and advices, after hearing which, his Majeſty a 
Majefty that he intended to play no popular Games. might yet reſolve as he pleaſed ; that if he did not (7 gy bf 
Upon this he took the paper, telling the King he was think the perſons, or number of this preſent. Council he uu. 
very ſenſible how much of his confidence he 1 ſuited with his affairs, it was in his power to diſſolve for a abi, . 
had, and how much he had loſt, without knowing the them, and conſtitute another of any number he pleaſed, ſuit ſor u 
occaſion ; or el'e he might have had part in conſulting and to alter them again when he would. But 4e gn nabe 
this change of what was of night reſolved, as well, as in make Connſellors that ſpould not counſel, he doubted whe- aich hal es 
executing it; and he would confeſs to his any ty that her it was in his Majeſty's power, or not, becauſe it implied juſt vefore feu 
he had ot ſo good a ſtomach in buſineſs, as to be con- a contradiftion: and, /o far as he had obſerved, either of to his pr 
tent only with ſwallowing what other people had chewed. former ages, or the preſent ; he queſtioned whether it was by * — 
This anſwer, Sir William ſays, is 4 only thing, he a thing had been practiſed in England by his Majeſty's Pre- _ the Kh 
could imagine, the King could ever take ill of him. In dece/ſorg, or was fo now by any of the Princes in Chriften- mY | 
proceeding, however, he declares his approbation of dom (24). 


with 


and Character , 
ru,. 


He threw 
himſelf out of a 
_ hired for 
purpoſe, in 
booting London 
„ having 
Put ones in his 


(a5) See alſo 
Lambertes Me- 
merei de laRevo- 
lution, Vol. 111, 
p. 290, et ſeq, 


(26) Archbi⸗ 
ho 
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with public affairs e the King aſſured him that he was not at all angry (. And, indeed, 
the ſtriking of his name out of the Privy-Counctl (yy), was no more than a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the Duke's returning, and the change A all meaſures. From this time Sir Wil- 
liam lived at Sheen till the end of that reign, and for ſome time in the next. When 
having purchaſed a ſmall ſeat, called Moor- Part, near Farnham in Surry, which he took a 
great fancy to for its ſolitude and retirement, and the healthy and pleaſant ſituation ; and 
being much afflicted with the gout, and broken with age and infirmities, he reſolved to 

{ the remainder of his life there, and in November, 1686, in his way thither, waited on 
King James, then at Windſor, and begged his favour and protection to one that would al- 


ways live a good ſubjet?, but whatever happened, never enter again upon any public employment; G 


deſiring his Majeſty never to give credit to whatever he might hear to the contrary. The 
King, who uſed to ſay Sir William Temple's character was, always to be believed, promiſed 
him whatever he defired, made him ſome reproaches for not coming into his ſervice, which 
he ſaid was his own fault, and kept his: wa as faithfully to Sir William, as Sir William did 
to his Majeſty, during the ſurprizing turn of affairs that ſoon after followed by the coming 
of the Prince of Orange : which, whatever people may ſuſpect, was fo great a lecret to him, 
that there is nothing ſurer than that he was not only unacquainted with it, but one of the 
laſt men in England that believed it (zz). At the time of this happy Revolution, in 1688, 
Moor- Park growing unſafe hy lying in the way of both armies, he went back to the houſe 
he had given up to his ton at Sheen, whom he had denied leave, though importunately 
begged, to go and meet the Prince of Orange at his landing. But after King James's abdi- 
cation, and the Prince's arrival at Windfor, Sir William went to wait upon his Highneſs, 
and carried his fon. The Prince preſſed him to enter into his ſervice, and co be Secretary of 
State, and ſaid it was in kindneſs to him that he had not been acquainted with his deſign (aaa); 
but his age and infirmities confirming him in the reſolution not to meddle any more with 

blic affairs, he was contented his ſon ſhould enjoy his Majeſty's favours, Hereupon 
Mir John Temple was made Secretary at War, in the room of Mr Blathwayt ; but he had 
hardly been a week in his office, when he reſolved to make away with himſelf, as he 
did on the 14th of April, 1689 [OJ]. Mr Temple being a very promiſing Gentleman, of 
great natural abilities, as well as perſonal accompliſhments, the public were extremely con- 
cerned at this private misfortune. As for Sir William Temple, though as a father he was 


ſenſibly affected with the loſs of ſo worthy a ſon, yet he bore his affliction with a Chriſtian 4e 
reſignation, or rather with the firmneſs of a Stoic, being of the opinion of that Sect, that a 


wiſe man may diſpoſe of himſelf, and make his life as ſhort as he pleaſed. About the end of this 
year, he retired to Moor-Park, where he turned himſelf wholly to the cares and amuſements 
of a country life, and in his ſtudy, ſaw little company in a place ſo deſolate, yet he had the 
honour of being often conſulted by King William in ſome of his ſecret and important affairs, 
and of a viſit from him in his way from Wincheſter, and he uſed to wait upon his Majeſty at 
Richmond and Windſor, where he was always very graciouſly received, with that eaſineſs and 
familiarity, and particular confidence, that had begun in Holland ſo many years before. In 
1694, he had the misfortune to loſe his Lady [P], who was a very extraordinary woman, 
as well as a wife. He was then paſt ſixty, at which age he practiſed what he had ſo 
often declared to be his opinion, that an old man ought then to conclude himſelf no longer 
of uſe in the world, except to himſelf and his friends, He lived four years after, ex- 
tremely afflicted with the gout, which at laſt wore out his life, and with the help of age, 
and a natural decay of _— and ſpirits, ended it in January, 1698, in his ſeventieth 
year. He died at Moor-Park, where his heart was buried in a filver box, under the ſun- 
dial in his garden, oppoſite to the window whence he uſed to contemplate and admire the 
works of nature with his dearly beloved ſiſter, the ingenious Lady Giffard. This was the 
tenor of his Will. In purſuance to which, his body was priyately interred in Weſtminſter- 


pocket to n 
kin, 


- ſome of 'whom were 


[O] His ſen made a.πỹ⅛ƷAu with himfelf.] This remarka- 
ble cataſtrophe would well deſerve a place in theſe 
Memoirs (+), were it not to be found in all our General 
Hiſtories, to which we refer for the ſtory (25): on- 
ly obſerving, by way of ſupplement thereto, that 
this young Gentleman had been married about four 
years before, in France, to Mademoiſelle Rambouillet, 
a rich heireſs, and only daughter of Mr Du Pleſſis, a 
French Proteſtant of a very good family, a young Lady 
very eminent then, for her rare accompliſl.ments of body 
and mind, and more fo ſince, for her great Piety and 
Charity. She had by him two daughters, to whom 
their grandfather, Sir William Temple, at his death be- 

ueathed the bulk of his eftate, upon this condition, 
at they ſhould not marry Frenchmen. Accordingly 
the eldeſt of them was married to Mr John Tomi, 
youn geſt ſon to Sir John Temple, ſecond brother to Sir 
illiam, and eſteemed one of the beſt Lawyers in Ire- 
land, where he was Sollicitor, and Attorney-General, 


many years (26). The youngeſt daughter became wife 


to Mr Nicholas Bacon of Shrubland in Suffolk. They 
were both living a few years ago (27). 
[P] His wife cu an extraordinary woman.] She was not 


y much eſteemed by her own friends and acquaintance, 
ure, but 


perſons of the greateſt 
VQL. VI. No. 327. 0 


valued and diſtinguiſhed by King William (“), and eſpe- 
cially Queen Mary, with whem ſhe had the honour to 
keep a conſtant correſpondence, being juſtly admired 
for her fine ſtile and turns of wit in writiag letters, and 
whom ſhe out- lived about a month: the deep affliction 
for her Majeſty's death having haſtened her own. 
Sir William tells the following ſtory as an inſtance of her 
courage. In 1671, as ſhe was paſſing with her chil- 
dren to England in one of the King's yackts, they met 
= Dutch fleet, which refuſing to _ to a * = 
aptain, in great lexity, thinking to get clear 
herbal her wien he ſhould do. She told him, he 
knew his orders beſt, and what he was to do upon 
them, and left him to do as he thought fit, without 
any regard to her, or her children. He purſued his 


courſe, and landed her ſafe; after which ſhe went to 1c 


Court, where ſhe was much commended for her part in 
what had paſſed. And the King extolled her behaviour 
as much as he blamed the Captain's, ſaying, ſhe had 
ſhewed more courage than he; and then falling upon 
the Dutch inſolence, Sir William, to whom this diſcourſe 
was ſpoken, ſaid, that hoxwever matters went, it muſt be 
confeſſed there was ſome merit in his family, ſince he had 
made the alliances with Helland, and his wife was like 
to have the honcur of making the war (28). 

43 P | i: Abbey, 


3921 
— Memoirs, 
IV. p. 145. 

rde firſt 
ne-, of it was 
brought to him 

the Counteſs 

Northumber- 
land, who then 
lived at Sion 
Houſe. Eſſay on 
the Garden of E- 
picurus, where he 
gives a detail of 
is reaſons for 
this reſolution, 
which proceeded 
from the preva- 
lence of the 
French Counſels 
at our Court. 


aaa) The Ki 
— him — 
viſits at Sheen, 
and it was during 
this interval, 
that Dr Swift 
came thither to 
offer his ſervice 
to Sir William, 
who took him as 
an amanuenſis. 
See Dean Swift's 


(®) She carried 
bis Propoſal ta 
make his ad- 
dreſſes to ber in 
two letters, one 
to King Charles, 
and the other to 
her Father, and 
was charged by 
the Prince to in- 
form herſelf the 
moſt particularly 
ſhe could of all 
that concerned 
the perſon, hu- 
mour, and diſpa- 
fition of the 
young Princeſs, 
m, . 


(28) Memoirs, 
p-. 394, & leq, 
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U 2 and a marble monument [2] ſet up after the ry Giffard's death, in 1722, who 
Vol. I. . 758. reſembled him in his genius, as well as in his perſon; and left behind her the character of 
Wee f ber one of the beſt, and moſt conſtant friends in the world, His character having been miſre- 
fer inn dancgtt- Preſented by Biſhop Burnet (B59, was lately retrieved by a more favourable account of it, (an T1, 
2 P 4 ö Kits 
ed, and though of which being ſaid to be done by a particular friend (ccc), we ſhall inſert below LR], for the u tb. 
— Vs by fatisfaftion of ſuch as are curious in theſe matters. For the reſt, the ſhort, but comprehen- of Letter po 
Tote; yetin ſive and impartial, though candid ſketch, may be thought ſufficient, which we have of him January, Af 
Lu Atteift, who by Mr Boyer, who gives him for © an accompliſhed Gentleman, a ſound Politician, a Pa- | 


(ddd) Memoin 


Left religion t® < triot, and a great Scholar; and, continues he, if this great Idea ſhould perchance be of the Lies 


the rabble, as fit 


« ſhaded by ſome touches of vanity and _ it muſt be conſidered, that the greateſt, Sir Wille, « 


<« wiſeſt, and beſt of men, have ſtill ſome failings and imperfections, which are inſeparable —_ 7 Ul 


from human nature (ddd). His works have ſo often publiſhed, both ſeparate and ,y, * 


A monument according to his Will. | The words upon the many loſſes of his children and friends, till re- 
of the Will are, © I do — * my body to be interred covered by reaſon and philoſophy, and that perfect re- 
in the weſt iſle of Weſtminſter-Abbey, near thoſe two fignation to Almighty God, which he thought fo abſolute 
dear pledges, my wife and my daughter, that lie a part of our duty; upon thoſe ſad occaſions often fay- 
there already; and that after mine, and my ſiſter ing, His holy name be praiſed, His will be done. He was 
Giffard's deceaſe, a large ſtone of black marble may not without ſtrong averſions, fo as to be uneaſy at the 


de ſet up againſt the wall, with this inſcription : firſt ſight of ſome he diſliked, and impatient of their 
converſation ; apt to be warm in diſputes and expoſtu- 

Sibi ſaiſque chariſſimĩs lations, which made him hate the one and avoid the 

Dian TgeurLE dilectiſſimæ filiæ, other, which he uſed to ſay might ſometimes do well 
Don or HE Ocnorn conjunctiſſimæ conjugi, between lovers, but never between friends; he turned 

Et Max TH Gir rARD optimæ ſorori, his converſation to what is more eaſy and pleaſant, eſpe. 

Hoc qualecunque Monumentum cially at table, where he ſaid ill humour ought never to 

Poni curavit. come; and his agreeable talk at it, if it had been ſet 

GuLitLMus TEmPLE, Baronettus. down, would have been very entertaining to the Reader, 


| as well as it was to ſo many that h it. He had a 
Accordingly the monument, which was ſet up, and very familiar way of converſing with all forts of people, 
ſtands there, with this addition to the epitaph, after from the greateſt princes to the meaneſt ſervants, and 
GuLieLmus Tur, is inſerted ny Jo 2 * 2 natural 

1 , and innocent e was fond of, and made entertain- 
De Moor-Park in agro Surriend. ment out of every thing that could afford it; when that 


And underneath is inſcribed as follows : he liked beſt failed, the next ſerved his turn. Helived 
healthful till forty-two, then began to be troubled with 

T. 1679 14 rheums upon his teeth and 22 which he attributed to 
1 Obiit 1694 Kr 66 the air of Holland, and which ended, when he was forty- 

Gul. T. " 1698 7 ſeven, in the gout, upon which he yu very melan- 

Mar. G. 1722 80 choly, being then Ambaſſador at the Hague; he ſaid a 


man was never good for any thing after it; and though 
[R] His ebaracter.] It is drawn in very advantageous he continued in buſineſs near three years longer, yet it 
terms, and begins in the true panegyrical ſtile, as fol- was always with a defign of winding himſelf out as faſt 
lows: I think nothing harder than to write any body's as he could ; and making good his own rules, that no 
character; and that of a friend is ſtill more difficult: if body ſhould make love after forty, nor be in buſineſs 
One tells truth, it is thought partiality; and if one does after fifty : and though from this time he had frequent 
not, it is a real piece of injuſtice, I will try, * ſaying returns of ill health, he never cared to conſult phyſicians; 
little, to avoid both imputations. Sir William Temple's ſaying, he hoped to die without them; and truſted wholly 
perſon is beſt known by his pictures and prints; he was to the care and advice of his friends, which he often 
rather tall than low; his ſhape, when young, very exact; expreſſed himſelf fo happy in, as to want nothing but 
his hair a dark brown, and curled naturally, and, whilſt health, which fance riches could not help him to, he 
that was eſteemed a beauty, no body had it in ter deſpiſed them. He was born to a moderate eftate, and 
rfection; his eyes 4 but lively; and his body lean, did not much increaſe it during his employments, which 
| wo extreme active, ſo that none acquitted himſelf better he tells his ſon, in his letter to him be ore the ſecond 
at all ſorts of exerciſe. He had an extraordinary ſpirit part of his Memoirs, it is fit ſhould contribute ſomethin 
and life in his humour, with ſo agreeable turns of wit to his entertainment, ſince they had done ſo little to his 
and fancy in his converſation, that no body was welcomer fortunes; upon which he could make him no excuſe, 
in all ſorts of company: and ſome have obſerved, that fince it was fo often in his power, that it was never in 
he never had a mind to make any body kind to him, his thoughts, which were ever turned upon how mcch 
without compaſſing his deſign. He was an exact ob- leſs he wanted, rather than how much more: and in a 
ſerver of truth, thinking none that had failed once, fine ftrain of philoſophy he concludes ; If yours have the 
* ought ever to be truſted again; of nice points of honour; ſame turn, yon will be but too rich; if the contrary, 
— — humanity and 1 taking pleaſure in you will be ever . 222 II. gave him the 
ing others eaſy and happy; his paſſions naturally reverſion of the Maſter of the Rolls place after his father, 
warm and quick, but temgered by reaſon and thought; who kept it during his life; and the preſents made him 
his humour gay, but very unequal from cruel fits of in his ſeveral embaſſies, were chietly laid out in building 
ſpleen and melancholy, being ſubject to t damps and planting, and in purchaſing old ſtatues and pictures, 
kom ſudden changes of weather, but chiefly from croſſes, that ſtill remain in his family, which were his only ex- 
and ſurprizing turns in his buſineſs, and diſappointments ce or extravagance, but not too great for his income. 
he met with io often in his endeavours to contribute to oſe that knew him little, thought him rich; to whom 
the honour and ſervice of his country, which he thought he uſed to, anſwer pleaſantly, that he wanted nothing 
himſelf two or three times ſo near compaſſing, that he to be rich, but an eſtate; and yet no hody was more ge- 
could not think with patience of what hindered it, nerous to his friends, or more charitable to the poor, in 
or of thoſe that he thought had been the occafion of his giving often, to true objects of charity, an hundred 
diſappointments. He never ſeemed buſy in his greateſt — at a time, and ſometimes three hundred. His 
employments, was a t lover of liberty, and there - religion was that of the church of England, in which he 
fore hated the ſervitude of courts ; ſaid he could never was born and bred : and how looſe ſoever Biſhop Burnet 
ſerve for „nor be buſy (as one is ſo often there) repreſents his principles, (from that common place of 
to no ; and never was willing to enter upon any hearſay that runs through the whole, for he was not 
employment, but that of a public miniſter, He had been — with Sir William) yet there is no ground for 
a paſſionate lover, was a kind huſband, a fond and in- ſuch uncharitable reflections given in his Writings, in 
dulgent father, a good maſter, and the beſt friend in which his excellent letter to the counteſs of Eſſex is 2 
the world, and, knowing himſelf to be ſo, was impa- convincing proof both of his piety and eloquence ; and 


He was ever kind to the memory of thoſe he had once thoſe gare either to know or imitate him (2 ). b. . 6 
ed and emed; wounded to the heart by grief, at ; 9 
* collected 


tient of the leaſt ſuſpicion or jealouſy from thoſe he loved. to that picture, drawn by himſelf in his works, I refer (29) Hi Lis 
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TON ISO RK 
collected together, and by that means are ſo well known, that to give a particular detail of 
them, would be pains miſpent to the abuſe of the Reader's patience.” 


TENISON [Trowas), Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſon of the Reverend Mi john 


„ Teniſon, B. D. by Mary, the daughter of Thomas Dowſon of Cottenham in Cambridge- 


ſhire, where ſhe brought her huſband this ſon, September 29 (a), 1630 (0. But his 
Father, being Rector of Mundeſley in Norfolk [A], ſent him, at a proper age, to the Free- 
ſchool at Norwich, which was then in great repute, under the conduct of Mr Lovering, the 
Maſter. Thence he was removed to Cambridge, at ſeventeen years of age, and admitted a 
rpus-Chriſti, or CT April 

22, 1653. He took the degree of A. B. in Lent Term, 1656-7, and from the diſcourage- 
ment of the times to profeſs the ſtudy of Divinity, he applied himſelf to Phyſic. However, 
his thoughts continuing fixed upon the Prieſthood, he procured a private ordination at Rich- 
Duppa, Biſhop of Saliſbury, on the firſt dawning of the Reſtoration, 

He ——_—_— A. M. the following year (d), and being, by virtue of a pre- 
election, admitted Fellow of his College (e), March 24, 1661-2, he entered immediately 
into the province of Tutor, and was choſen one of the Univerſity-Preachers, in 1665. Some 
time — the breaking out of the plague that year, the Dean and Chapter of Ely pre- 
ſented him to the cure of St Andrew the Great in Cambridge, where he conſcientiouſly 
attended his duty during the whole continuance of that calamity [B], out of gratitude for 
which, the Pariſhioners preſented him with a handſome piece of plate at his leaving them, 
in 1667, for the Rectory of Holywell and Nedingworth, in Huntingtonſhire (f), given 
him by Edward Earl of Manchelter, who had at that time placed his fon Thomas under his 
tuition, in the College (g), and afterwards appotnted him his Chaplain, in which relation 


tions were firſt 
begun, in order 
to pte vent Man- 


dates, P. 137 5 
but weile abuſed 


(1) In his Dedi- 


True Account 
gt hie conference 


(s)Regiſt.p.231, 
CCCC. p. 391. 


(4) Le Neve's 
Tall, Vol. II, 


Dr. Kenner, 28 


Man, Ep, IV. 
Lat 127, 128. 
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he was likewiſe continued by his ſucceſſor, 


arl Robert. The ſame year, 1667, he pro- 


ceeded B. D. and about this time he entered into the conjugal ſtate with Ann, daughter of 
Dr Richard Love, ſometime Maſter of his College [C]. In 1670, he commenced Author, 


[4] Rector of Mundefley is Nerfolk.] He was ejected 
from this living, as his ſon informs us (1), for his 
adherence to King Charles I, and a diſguiſed Papiſt 

ut into his room. Dr. Kennet tells us (2), he became 

ector of Bracon-Aſh, March , 1662, and died there 
in 1671. Mr. Maſters apprehends, that he was Rector 
of Topcroft in Norfolk in 1646 (3). And we are aſſured 
by another hand, that, in 1712, his ſon, our Archbiſhop, 
at the expence of 340 I. rebuilt the chancel of Topcroft 
church, where his fatker and mother are buried (4). 

[B] He diſcharged his duty during ebe plague.) It broke 
out with ſuch violence, that no body ventured to continue 
in the college but our Author, two ſcholars, and a few 
ſervants; for whom a preſervative powder was bought, 
and adminiſtered in wine, whilſt charcoal, pitch, and 
brunſtone, were kept conſtantly burning in the Gate- 
houſe. Mr. Teniſon continued in the college, and at- 
tended his cure with perfect ſafety to himſel Gain the 
whole time (5). Here then we have an example ſet to 
the Biſhop of Marſeilles in France, ſo worthily celebrated 
by Mr. Pope (6), who might, it ſeems, have found a 
ſubje& no leſs worthy of his muſe among his own coun- 
trymen, though a Proteſtant. The piece of plate pre- 
ſented him, was a large filver tankard, and upon it St 
Andrew's croſs, with this inſcription; Gift of St An- 
drew's pariſhioners in Cambridge, Thomas Wiſeman, Ni- 
cholas Settle, Churchwardens, 1667. In remembrance 
of his former relation to this pariſh, a little before his 
death, in the ſame year, our miniſter on the other hand 
gave the pariſhioners fifty pounds towards repairing 
their church and ſteeple (7). 


[C] He married a daughter of Dr Love, &c.) The 


relation which this Divine bore to our Archbiſhop, en- 
titles him to ſome further notice in theſe memes, eſpe- 
cially as his ſtory is of itſelf not unentertaining. He was 
the ſon of Richard Love, Apothecary in Cambridge, 
where he was born in 1596; after his education, pro- 
bably at the Free-ſchool there, he was admitted, 1 
the year 1612 (8), of Clare- Hall, where he became Fel- 
low in 1618, being then A. B. after which he proceeded 
to that of A. M. (9), and in 1628 was Proctor of the 
Univerſity, In 1631, he was collated to the Prebend of 
Tachbrock, in the church of Litchfield ; and about the 
ſame time, became Rector of Ekyngton in Derbyſhire. 
In 1632, be was created” D. D. by virtue of a mandate 
from the King (10), to whom he was then Chaplain ; 
and, by another royal mandate the ſame year, he was 
made Maſter of Bennet-College. In 1633, he was choſen 

icechancellor of the Univerite „ to which he greatly en- 
deared himſelf by a ſucceſsful encounter at the com- 
mencement with Franciſcus de Sancta Clara(11), who had 
lately publiſhed a book at Doway, wherein he had endea- 
voured to reconcile our articles of religion with the decrees 
4 | 


by 


of the council of Trent. At the breaking out of the civil 
wars the Doctor ſided with the Parliament (-), and was fo 
well eſteemed by his party, that, in 16:9, he was choſea Ly 
the Univerſity, Margaret-Profeſſor of Divinity (12), and 
ſoon after preſented io the ReQory of Terington in Nor- 
folk, which had been given by King James for the augmen- 
tation thereof. It was not long however before he was in 
danger of loſing both this and all his other preferments, 
by refuſing to ſubſcribe the Engagement, when the In- 
dependents were uppermoſt (13), although he had ſub- 
ſcribed to live 
ance to the public, He f means to extricate himſelf 
from theſe difficulties, (but whether by ſubmitting to the 
ſubſcription or not is uncertain) and fo continued in his 
Maſterſhip, and, after the Reſtoration, obtained the 
Deanery of Ely, into which he was inſtalled in Septem- 
ber, 1660 ; whence it is probable, that though he had 
been a member of the Aſſembly of Divines, had taken 
the proteſtation, and complied with the changes of the 
times, yet, as he either withdrew, or ſeldom appeared 
there, ſo he was not over zealous in promoting the mea- 
ſures purſued by the Puritans in oppoſition to the Kin 

and Royal Family. It is certain that, upon the King's 
return, he publiſhed two orations (14) ; in one of which 
he compliments his Majeſty ig a high ſtrain, expatiates 
upon the calamities of the late times, and appeals to 
his brethren, who had often heard him, to bear teſti- 
mony that he had frequently complained of them within 
thoſe walls (15); although he thought it not prudent 
to provoke a tyranc's rage to his own undoing, when it 
could be of no ſervice to the public; for which he would 
at any time have offered his life a ſacrifice He adds 
moreover, that ſo far was he from approving the mea- 
ſures of the Regicides, that he laboured all he could to 
perſuade the Univerſity to proteſt againſt taking away 
the King's life for their own juſtification, and offered to 
be the bearer of it himſelf to the military council, who 
then governed. And what opinion the Univerſity had 
of him may be collected from the Grace, whereby having 
agreed to reſtore to his Majeſty the fee-farm rents they 
had been obliged to purchaſe, in order to ſecure their 


(=) In this diſpoſition it is intimated, that he forbore to uſe his 
intereſt for the ſaving of the monuments in St Benedict's church, 
where many of his predeceſſors, maſters of the college, were in- 
terred, from being demoliſhed by one William Dowfing, who, in 
1643, was authorized by the then prevailing powers to go through 
Cambri ire, and eradicate all the relifts of ſuperſtition in the 
pariſh-churches (); in which progreſs he not only defaced all the 

inted glaſs he met with in the windows, but — oy thoſe 
inſcriptions in brafs or ftone which had the precatory ſin uſe 
till the reformation] before them. He kept a journal of the re- 
formation he made in each church, which was publiſhed from the 


original manuſcript by Zachary Grey, LL. D. in 1739. See an 
account of Dowhng n p. 17, 18, of Querela Cantab. by Dean 
Berwick, | 
yearly 
F 
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(a)Le Neven Fa. 
ﬆ, Vol. II. 
236. from MS. 
notes of DrWhite 
Kennet, Bi 

of Peterborou 
taken from t 
Archbiſhop's 
own mouth, or 
his papers, which 
therefore we 
have followed, 
rather than 


who places it on 
the 2oth of 
Survey of Ca 
Vol. II. w 542. 
(4) Maftery's 
Hiſt. of 

Chriſti College, 
Cambridge, p. 
392. He was 
incoporated at 
Oxford in this 
degree, June 28, 
1664. Wood's 
Faſt, Vol. II. 
col. 159. 


He gave 
coals every yeat 
to the poor of 
this pariſh, as 
long as he held 
the living, Le 
Neve, p. 237. 
(g) Mafters, 

p. 392. Le Neve 
ſays, he ſerved 
his father's cure 
at Bracon-Aſh in 
Norfolk ſome 
time. Faſti, as 
befote. 


(12) In the room 
of Dr, Holdſ- 
worth, who had 
been elected 
about fix years 
before, but never 
admitted, by rea- 
ſon of his loyal» 


(13) In A letter, 
dated Nov. 20, 
16 50, is this pa- 
ragraph: Dr. 
Love ſtill holds 
his place, and 
hath reſpite for 
one week, when 
it is thought he 
will be voted out, 
(14) Entitled, 
Oratio habita in 
Acad. Cantab. in 
ſolemni Mag. 
Com. die an 
1660, paulo poſt 
yer ap II. e. 
liciſſime redu- 
cem, præfatoria 
ad di ſputationem 
Theologicam 
cui acjungitur 
Oratiuncula, qua 
Aug. Regem al- 
locutus eſt, cum 
Legati Acad. 
Cant. aulam Re- 
giam primum 
gratulatum ac- 
ccderent, Pro- 
canceliario de 
ſubito zgrotante 
unde Dr Love 
ejus vices ſubivit 
June 57 1660. 
(15) Of the 
Divinity-ſchool, 
where this ora- 
tion was ſpoken, 


(+) His tenant 
at Ickleton aſ- 
ſiſted Dowfing in 
levelling the 
Chancel there. 
Maſters, p. 150. 
note (7). A 
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whom ſee an ac- liam LI 
2 Whitchall, and the whole Court, ſet him in the front of the battle againſt the Papiſts, both 
— o in the latter end of this, and the whole ſubſequent reign; and he maintained the dangerous 
poſt with undaunted, and exemplary courage. In that ſpirit, he preached and publiſhed, in 
1681, A Sermon of Diſcretion in giving Alms, which being attacked by Andrew Pulton, who 
was at the head of the Jeſuits in the Savoy, the Doctor wrote a defence of it EJ. Upon the 
roth of June, 1684, he was abuſed from the ſame quarter with a pretended information 
concerning the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey [F J. This year he alſo publiſhed, The 
Difference between the Proteſtant and Socinian Methods : in anſwer to a book written by a 
Romaniſt, entitled, The Proteſtants Plea for a Socinian. 
the beſt diſpoſed zealots of the Roryſh Church in their much boaſted 
having diſburſed upwards of 3001. in alms for the relief of the poor of his pariſh, during 
the ſeverity of the hard froſt in 1683 ; he alſo laid the plan for endowing a Charity-ſchool, 
and ſetting up a public library, both which he afterwards completed [G]. Theſe amiable 
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by publiſhing a piece, in h vo, intituled, The Creed of Mr Hobbes txamined,, in a figned Con- 
_ — — 4 Student in Divinity; apparently written to obviate a calumny chat 


n him of being a favourer of Mr Hobbes's opinion (S9. 
REID re Pariſhioners of St Peter's Manſcroft, in Norwich, choſe him their u 
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N Dedication of had been caſt u 


bf Mancheſter. 
The calumny, 
was raiſed upon 


His having been October, the ſame year „ Was 
Tutor to Dan. 


Scargill, of 


Baconiana (k) the year following. He 


yearly penſions from the Crown in the late unhappy 
times, they commiſſioned the Doctor, who had been 
inſtrumental in buying them, to wait upon the King at 
the public expence, and make a teader of them. Lloyd 
calls him (16) The natural wit and orator; and adds, 
that. when Margaret - Profeſſor of Divinity, he avas ſure 
to affront any man, that put up que/tions ageinft the doctrine 
or diſcipline of the church of England in the worſt of times, 
which may ſerve to ſupport the following character of 
him. That he preſerved the ſame conſcience, 
which a prudent and honeſt man, without party zeal 
and attachments, might do in theſe times of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical confuſion ; and that he ſteered as well and 
wiſely through thoſe ſtorms as any pilot could to fave 
his ſhip (his college and univerſity) from an abſolute 
wreck, till Providence ſhould ſee good to calm them, 
and open that ſafe and happy paſſage into the harbour 
it found in the Reſtoration, to which he contributed all 
that was in his power, and may be ranked among thoſe 
moderate Divines, who, for their tenderneſs towards 
Diſſenters, came under the denomination of Latitudina- 
rians. In which mw we ſhall ſee he was copied by 
his ſon-in-law, our Archbiſhop, who bequeathed to the 
college an excellent picture of him, which is ſtill remain- 
ing in the Maſter's lodge. He lived not long to enjoy 
his new preferment, departing this life in 2 
1660 (17). His remains were depoſited in his own 
chapel. Beſides the orations already mentioned, he 
ubliſhed a ſermon, preached at Whitehall on the month- 
y faſt, March 30, intitled, The Watchman's watch- 
word, which was printed at Cambridge, 1642, 4to: 
there is alſo a long copy of Latin verſes by the Doctor, 
inted in the congratulations of the Univerſity upon the 
Kin s return, called ENETPA, He gave fifty pounds 
in his life-time towards rebuilding Clare-Hall, and left 
a | of ten pounds, with the polyglot Bible, to 
Bennet-College. The Doctor, as is implied above, was 
a married man: but all that we know of his wife is, that 
her Chriſtian name was Grace, which gave birth to the 
following copy of verſes upon their marriage, which may 
ſerve for a ſpecimen of the humour of thoſe times, 


Upon Dr Love and Grace, Mr and Mrs of CCC. 


Is Love, that conquers all, o'ercome ? muſt He, 
That all doth tye, now himſelf tyed be? 

Who is't that hath this Pow'r? this Art? let's know, 
That we to him a Sovereignty may owe ? 

Who is't that conquers Love, doſt aſk ? Tis Grace; 

For to none elſe did Love cer yet give place. 
Let Love then be the Knot, and Grace the Tye ; 

Give Love the Onſet, Gzacz the Victory. 

Go, happy Pair, each other's arms embrace, 

Live always, like yourſelves, in Loys and 

Graces (18). 


D] He ſucceeded Dr Lleyd in the vicarage of St Mar- 
tia 7 Biſhop Burney deglares (19), char Biſhop Lloyd 


(36) In his Me- 
mois, &. 


(15; Dr. Kennet 
4s miſtaken in 
putting it in 


Rog. p. 393» 


13) Mafters, 
p. 143- to 
1 


(19) Hiſtory of 

is own Times, 
ol. II. p. 190. 
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him a ſalary: of 100 1. per ann. (i). In 16 5 out his Diſcourſe of Idelatry, and his 
is 
ſented by King Charles II, being then one of his Majeſty's 
Chaplains, to the Vicarage of St Martin's in the Fields, upon t 
oyd to the See of St Aſaph [DJ. This large and important cure extendi 


In 1674, the 


of D. D. in 1680, and on the $th of 


promotion of Dr Wil. Lord 
ding to 


In the mean time he had rivalled 
grace of Charity; 


qualities 
did, upon his promotion, find a very worthy ſucceſſor 
in his cure, Dr Teniſon, who carried on and advanced 
all thoſe good methods that he had begun in the manage- 
ment of that cure, that he endowed ſuch ſchools, ſet 
up a public library, and kept many curates to aſſiſt him 
in his indefatigable labours among them. Dr Ken- 
net tells us (20), that in this office he had done as much 
good as perhaps it was poſſible for one man to do. And 
the writer of his life aſſures us (21), there was not above 
two perſons in the pariſh who turned Roman catholics 
while he was Vicar. 

E] He wrote a defence of it.] The Doctor's ſermon 
being alſo attacked by the Author of Good Advice to the 
Pulpit;, he annexed it to a piece, intitled, An Apolog y for 
the Pulpits, publiſhed in 1688, 4to, by Dr. Jobs Ii. 
liams, Rector of St Mildred's in the Poultry, who was 


hy of E 
Vol. III. 5. 


(21) in g. . 


afterwards, by Dr Teniſon's intereſt, raiſed to the See (He is to tea 
of Chicheſter, during the time that the bill of attainder 1 
againſt Sir John Fenwick was depending in the Houſe — 
of Lords, and, being completed Biſhop juſt before the She kcal. 
third reading of that bill there, he haſtencd, on the day rde Truſt 
appointed for it, to the Houſe, and being in an extra- were cight, J 
ordinary hurry to get himſelf robed, his patron, then Views of Sf M 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was putting on his robes __ 
at the ſame time, obſerved it, and ſaid to him, Brother, 1 
brother, youll overheat your/elf; abba the reaſon of all 1 3306. 
this po! her ? Nothi » May it pleaſe your Grace, replied (1) Who has 
the Suffragan, but . fearful left the bill again Sir apartment at 
Jobn Fenwick ſhould be read before I could take my place in end of the Lib 
the houſe. Fye, my Lord, ſays the honeſt Metropolitan, | ware 
you might have ſpared yourſelf that labour, fince you had rata 
no opportunity of hearing the merits of the caſe at the firſt Clergy. 
and ſecond reading; but fince, as ] perceive, you are come (24) In Biſkc 
to give your vote, pray, Brother, come in with me, that you (22) Lief h Ken's article 
may hear ir once read before you do it (22). Teniſon, f. b 

[F] He was abuſed by a pretended information, &c.] 
There was brought to him, directed in a counterfeit 
hand, an anonymous letter in the following terms : 
This is from an unknown hand, but it is to let you 
* underſtand that one ſerjeant Ramſay lies a dying, de- 
© fires iome Divine to come to him, to hat <2. his 
conſc ce about the murder of Sir Edmond Godfrey. 
He lives in your pariſh, in Yorke-buildings : Juſtice | 
Dew can tell you more; he lives in Suffolk-ſtreet. 1 
If you have courage to own the Proteſtant cauſe, ap 10 
© ſhew it; do your duty; viſit him.” On the backſide 444 
of the letter Dr Teniſon wrote thus with his own hand: communicate 
© I received this letter June 10, 84, by the penny-poſt 7 Mrs Prow 
in the evening. This morning I ſent Thomas Wickens, Aber of L 


* my chancel-keeper, to Vorke- buildings, that I might 
be informed whether Mr Serjeant Ramſay was in the 
* houſe he had uſually lived in there. He brought, me 
* word, that the people of the houſe told him, that he 
* had long left that houſe, and was gone into the coun- 
try; and that, if at any time he came to town, he came 
not thither (23). | 

[G] Both which he afterwards completed.) The build- 
ings are under the ſame roof, and are fituated — 
the Upper Mews, at the lower end of Caſtle- 
Having. endowed the fres-ſchool, and ſettled a ſalary > 
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in relation both to his public actings, and the courſe of his private life, yet in ſo prudent . 190. fol; Edit, 
and ſoft a manner, as not to diſpleaſe him[H]; In 1687, our Vicar held a conference 
with Doctor (as he was generally called) Andrew Pultonz above mentioned, in defence of 
the Proteſtant Religion [7]; ſoon after which, he publiſhed 4 Guide in Matters of Faith, 
with reſpect eſpecially to the Romiſb Practice of ſuch a one as is infallible ; and another piece the 
ſame year, intitled, Mr Pulton conſidered in his Sincerity, Reaſonings, and Authorities : or, 
A juſt Anſever to what he has hitherto publiſhed in his true and full Account of a Conference, &c. | 
his Remarks, and in them bis pretended Confutation of what be calls Dr T's [ Dr Tillotſon's} 
Rule of Faith. Not long before this, our Vicar had preached a ſermon at the funeral of 
the famous Mrs Eleanor Gwynn, one of King Charles II's Miſtreſſes, whoſe Character, ac- 
cording to the great moderation and charity of his temper, he had repreſented (as that of a 
Penirent) in no unfavourable light: this drew upon him the cenſure of ſeveral of his 
enemies, eſpecially thoſe of the Romiſh Church; and an abuſive counterfeit piece being 
actually cried about the ſtreets, under the title of his Sermon; in anſwer to it, he put the 
following advertiſement, at the end of this treatiſe, againſt Pulton: * Whereas, there has 
© been a Paper cried by ſome Hawkers, as a Sermon preached by Dr T. at the funeral of Mrs E. R 
* Gwynn ; this may certifie, that that Paper is the forgery of ſome mercenary people.” In 1680 
he had, jointly with Dr Simon Patrick, a conſiderable ſum of money depoſited in tus hands, 
to be laid out in works of Charity, according to their diſcretion [K J. He continued this 
year to publiſh other tracts againſt the Popiſh Religion [L]; yet, at the ſame time, was fo 
much reſpected at Court, that we are aſſured King James II. was induced, chiefly (n) in regard (=) Complete 
to him, to take off the ſuſpenſion which two years before had been laid on Dr John Sharp, . of England; 
then Rector of St Giles in the Fields. This conceſſion, however, was undoubtedly more 
extorted by the exigence of the juncture, than obtained by any perſonal intereſt of Dr Te- 
niſon (). But, in the ſucceeding reign, his moderation to the Diſſenters brought him into (*)Burnet's Hit, 
higher favour with the Crown. He had been employed, with other eminent Divines, by V.. owoTimey 


dying 


Archbiſhop Sancroft, to review the Liturgy, upon the long projected ſcheme of a compre- See alſo Arch- 
henſion with the Diſſenters, before the Revolution; and _ after ir, being promoted to d, re 
the Archdeaconry of London, and appointed one of the twenty Commiſſioners to prepare 
matters for the Conyocation in the ſame view, he was very active in this Commiſſion [M] 


the Schoolmaſter (*), by a deed of truſt made about 
1695 (t). He therein gave 1000 l. to be added to 
5001. given by the then Biſhop of Ely (H, and alſo 
the leaſes of two houſes ſtanding on the glebe of the 
Vicarage, for the maintenance of a Librarian, Uſher, and 
Schoolmafter, who was alſo to take care of the Library. 
But there is now a diſtin Librarian (9, and no Uſher; 

[H] He ſpoke to the Duke ſo as not to diſpleaſe * Having 
referred the Reader to the preſent article (24), for a fur- 
ther account of Biſhop Hooper's behaviour on this oc- 
caſion, we ſhall perform that promiſe here, as follows: 
In the evening before the Duke's execution, Dr Hooper 
received, by the Earl of Rocheſter, a meſſage from the 
King, immediately to attend the Duke. When he catne 
to the Tower, and acquainted the Duke with his Majeſty's 
order, his Grace received it with ſame confuſion and ſur- 
prize; but the Doctor aſſuring him that he was charged 
with no particular commiſſion, the Duke told him he was 
very welcome and acceptable to him, and, after much 
free converſation with him, told him, he would ſee him 
in the morning as ſoon as he was up. The Doctor fat 
up all night, and in the morning the Duke told him, that 
he was ſure he had made his peace with God. Much 
time was ſpent to defire his Grace to conſider the nature 
and foundation of ſuch a full perſuaſion, which the 
Doctor very faithfully laid before him with as great 
Plainneſs and decency, as the Duke's firm adherence to 
this belief would admit of, in which he perſiſted to his 
laſt moment. The Doctor afterwards attended him to 
the ſcaffold, with Dr Teniſon, and the Biſhops bf Bath 
and Wells, and Ely, where this laſt Prelate chiefly diſ- 
courſed him, prefling him to own the truth of the doc- 
trine of non-refiſtance, and confeſs himſelf guilty of 
rebellion (25). . 

[1] He beld à conference with Andrew Pulton, &c.] 
He afterwards publithed an account of it under the fol- 
lowing title, 4 true account of a conference held about reli- 
gion at London the 29th of September, 1687, betxeen 
Andrew Pulton, Jeſuit, and Thomas Teniſon, D. D. 
41 alſo that which led to it, and followed after it. Lond. 
1687. The ſame year came out fix conferences concerning 
the Eucharift, wherein is ſhewed, that the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation overthrows the pap of the Chriftian 
religion. Tranſlated from the French of Mr de la Pla- 
cette by Dr Teniſon, and printed at London, 1687, 4to. 
Our Author publiſhed likewiſe this year the two follow- 
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aides being accompanied with a grave and moderate deportment, brought him into ge 
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attended by him, both before, ard at the time of his execution; and we are told (//); that (7 tn 3 
he ſpoke to his Grace very plainly, and with a freedom becoming a Miniſter of the Goſpel; . of bis own 


ww. 7 


? Times, Vol. 11. 


Vol. III. p. 488. 


Vol. I. p. 677. 


article . 


while 


ing pieces in 4to: 1. De difference between the church of 
England and the church of Rome; in anſwer to a book awrit- 
ten by a Romanift; intitled, The agreement between them, 
Oxon. 2: An examination of Bellarmine's tenth note of 
Holineſs of life. h 
= ] According to their diſcretion.) Aſter a proper diſ- 
poſition of ſome part of it to feveral charitable uies, (as 
urgent occaſions then required) they determined at laſt 
to ſettle the remainder in augmenting the inſufficient 
maintenance of poor Vicats. And accordingly, for ſe- 
veral years, they diſtributed the ſum of 100 l. among 
twenty ſuch Vicars ; one half of the dioceſe of Can- 
terbury, the other of Ely, in equal portions of 5 l. 
to each Vicar, And to provide for the ſecurity 
and continual fund of the fad Charity, they did, in 
1697, aſſign over the principal ſtock in mortgages and 
money, amounting in the whole to 24001. to Sir Nathan 
Wri be, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and other | 
Truſtees, to diſpoſe the mean profits yearly to the faid (26) Kennet of 
relief, and better (26) ſupport of poor Vicars. Improp. p. 320g. 
[LI He publiſhed other tracts againſt Popery.] Theſe are 
as follow : The Introduttion to Popery not feunded on Scrip- 
tare. 2. An Anſwer to a Letter of the Roman Catholic 
Soldier. 3. 3 Ecclefiafticum : er, an Eccleſiaſtical 
Proſpe&ive Glaſs conſidered in its falſe Reaſonings and Quo- 
tations. 4. The incurable Sceptici/m of the Church of Rome; 
tranſlated from Placette. To which may be added, as 
publiſhed probably the ſame year, though — to 
the Bookſellers account not till the following, The Pro- 
teflant and Popiſh way of interpreting Scriptare, impartially 
compared; in anſwer to Pax webis, &c. ann. 1689. All 
in 4to. 
* ] He was active in this Commiſſion.) His province 
was to colle the words and expreſſions excepted againſt 
throughout the Liturgy, and to propoſe others more 
clear and plain in their room, and leſs liable to objec- 
tions. The original Papers of all the alterations pro- 
ed by the Commiſſioners, refted in his hands; and 
e was always cautions in truſting them out of his own 
keeping, alledging, that if they came to be one 
they would give no ſatisfaction on either fide, but be 
rather a handle for mutual reproaches, as one fide would 
apbraid their brethren for — given up fo much, 
while the other would juftify their nonconformity, be- (5 gerrer's 
cauſe thoſe conceſſions were E * e not Fee Hi, 
t paſſed into a law (27). T gin came Vol. III. p. 391. 
"I Q | EN 7 afterwards * [D], 
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while it continued, and wrote a defence of it (o); and his diſtinguiſhed zeal in this cauſe, 
is ſaid to have merited a particular ſollicitation from Queen Mary for the Biſhopric of Lin- @) 


3926 
Laer, ADE. 
covrſe on the Ec- 


| i 241, Hebel 
A. — coln [N] (p), to which he was nominated on the 25th of November, 1691, and conſecrated months le h. 
— wa at Lambeth on the 10th of January following V. He had not been ſeated in this See — 
theWordof God, above two years, when, upon the death of Dr Francis Marſh, he was offered the Archbiſhopric mendam, — 
Convocation, Of Dublin; but requeſted this favour as a motive to his acceptance of it, that the impro- 3 
&. 1689. 4to. priations belonging. to the eſtates then forfeited to the Crown, might be all reſtored to the being taken — It i obſ 
. * . IJ . A 0 : | 
(2) Archbiſhop reſpective Pariſh Churches. The motion was approved reaſonable by the King, but the dg I ch 
noon "3: difficulties were found fo great, that it never could be carried into execution (7); and in- i" King'.$,," diſputes Ff 
Co have f . , © . . . - ew Colds,, ! the roin of 
friend on this ſtead of being tranſlated into Ireland, the Biſhop of Lincoln was raiſed the following year to Stans, wn Convocation 
ary — the Primacy of England, in the See of Canterbury [O]. Soon after this advancement, Queen cherche for — 
p. 254. Za. Mary being ſeized with the ſmall-pox, the new Archbiſhop was cho en by her Majeſty chat par 4 have he 
(ener: to attend her, which he did to the moment of her death, and afterwards preached her Fu wile is d 
prop. p. 317, neral Sermon, which, being printed, gave offence to ſeveral, and was ſcverely cenſured in a Hades 2 of the Chan 
328. Letter to his Grace by Dr Ken, the deprived Biſhop of Bath and Wells [J. Upon = _ * — k 
TNC at his — to any PUrPC 
Godwin de | 
28) Waterland's afterwards into the hands of Dr Gibſon, late Biſhop * ments in comparing yonr performance, as you your- — _ 5 
it, of the Ath. of London (28). * ſelf repreſent it in your own Sermon, with your biſkop's Art 
— + Apr [IVI He was made Biſhop of Lincoln at the ſollicitation knowledge, with the opportunities and encourage- 0) See more 
Preface, Edit. of Queen Mary.] The Writer of his Life tells us (29), * ments you had, and with the rubrick of the Church, him as Dioc 
1728. that this Biſhopric was deſigned for Dr John cott, * You mention a very religious ſaving that fell from her, — 
6250 fs p. 86. Rector of St Giles's in the Fields, by the Earl of ſerſey, * that ſhe had learned from her youth a true docttine, 2 


then Maſter of the Horſe to his Majeſty, who theretore, 
in oppoſition to Dr Teniſon, endeavoured to prejudice 
him in her opinion. In which view, he repreſented to 
her, as ſhe was ſpeaking in reſpectful terms cf the Poctor, 
that he had preached a 'unvral ſermon, wherriu he had 


that repentance was not to be put of to a death bed, 
p. 20. But it was your duty, conſidering the deceit- 
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ment, and C 
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© fulneſs of all hearts, ard the uſual innrmitjies and 
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vernors, p. 2 
244. 2d Edit 
7) Memoirs 


forgetfainei:, and irdiſfoiition of ack perious, to have | 
is Lie, p. 


ſuppiied al! her- overiights and oniifſions, and to 


ſpoken f:.vourably of Mrs Llcanor Gwynn, one of King 
Charles the Second's Miſtreſſes. then? ſaid the 
Queen, IT bare beard as much, Tr; is a ſign that zhu/ 7251 
unfor cuncie women died pinitent : for, I can re 17; 
eg his leoks, had not He made a ; 
. D, vr cerid mt have been tnuced tt ſpat 
ratlid ic ths dert of Canterbury.) !;iſhop 
re (ge, iat in big opinion, our Prelate 
s un in all rey otts to this Poſt. Many, 
ſays he, Stuling et migut kave ſueeeeded, he 
being l fo eminent; carred, but judged a 
man in 211 reipe& ft r the . . The Queen was 
inclined i him; ſhe ſpoke i {ome camneftnets oftener 
than o ce to th Duke of Shrew (-:ry on that ſubject ; 
ſhe thought he would fill that Poſt with great dignity. 
She alſo preſſed the King earneſtly tor him. But as his 
health made him not capable of the fatigue that be- 
longed to that province, ſo the Whigs did generally 
apprehend, that both his notions, and his temper, were 
too high, and all concurred to deſire Teniſon, who 
had a firmer health, with a more active temper ; and was 
univerſally well liked, for having ſerved the cure of 
St Martin's, ia the worſt times, with ſo much courage 
and reſolution, So that at this time, he had many 
friends, and no enemies. 

DP] Was animadverted on by Dr Ken, the deprived Bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells.) This he publiſhed by way of a 
Letter, dated March 29, 1695, to the Archbiſhop. The 
whole is too long to be inſerted here: we ſhall content 
ourſelves with ſome paſſages, that more directly ſtrike 
at our Author's character. Dr Ken's cenſure turns 
wholly upon a ſuppoſed want of Duty, in not _— 
repreſented to her Majeſty at this time, the great guilt 
ſhe lay under by her conduct at the Revolution. To 
aggravate the Archbiſhop's offence, he takes notice, 
that he had not only frequent opportunities, but ſingu- 
lar encouragements to have done it. As to the firſt, he 
obſerves, from the Archbiſhop's own account, her Ma- 
jeſty preſerved her ſenſes intire for the greateſt part of 
her ilinefs As to the ſecond, he addreſſes himſelf in 
theſe words: You had to deal with a perſon, whoſe 
knowledge and wiſdom you juſtly commend, p. 3. and 
* who might eaſily have been convinced, if in any one 
«* inſtance ſhe had miſtaken her duty ; you had to deal 
with one, whoſe piety and humility you, in many re- 
ſpects, deſervedly magnify. I only wiſh you had 
added her juſtice alſo, to have made her character 
compleat. However, theſe three virtues were powerful 
inducements to have uſed a conſcientious freedom with 
her. You had, as appears by the character you give 
of her, a pious, charitable, humble ſoul, under your 
care, a ſubject moſt happily diſpoſed to work on, who 
had always been very reverent and attentive at ſermons, 
P- 9. who had an averſeneſs to flattery, p, 12. and 
who would thankfully have received any piece of cha- 
ritable or humble admonition you had given her. I 
* now beſeech you, Sir, ſpend a few thoughtful mo- 
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have examined the truth of her repentance, whether 
* {ft truly repented of her fins; and where you knew any 
Ming of moment, which had eſcaped her obſervation, 
you ought to have been her Remembrancer. I there- 
tore challenge you to anſwer before God and the 
world : Did you know of no weighty matter which 
ought to have troubled this Princeſs's Conſcience, 
though at preſent ſhe ſeemed not to have felt it, and 
for which you ought to have moved her to a ſpecial 
confeſſion, in order to abſolution? Were you affured, 
that ſhe was in charity with all the world ? Did you 
know of no enmity between her and her Father, no 
variation between her and her filter ? Was the whole 
Revolution managed with that purity of intention, 
that perfect innocence and exact juſtice, that tender 
charity and that irreproachable equity, that there was 
nothing amiſs in it, no remarkable failings that might 
deſerve one penitent reflection? You cannot, you 
dare not ſay it, and if you ſhould, out of your own 
mouth I can condemn you ; for you — in your 
ſerious intervals, have paſſed as ſevere a cenſure on 
the Revolution, as any of thoſe they call Jacobites 
could do. You have ſaid more than once, that it was 
all an unrighteous thing. Why did not you deal then fin- 
cerely with this dying Princeſs, and tell her ſo ? when 
you muſt be ſenſible, that in ſteering her conſcience 
wrong, you ſhipwricked your own. What was it, 
Sir, that moved you to act thus notoriouſly againſt 
your own conſcience? was it the fear you had of loſing 


ture the indignation of Heaven ? Even that fear was 
vain, for it had been no offence againſt the govern- 
ment to have perſuaded a dying daughter to have be- 
ſtowed one compaſſionate prayer on her afflicted Fa- 
ther, had he been never ſo unnatural, Though the 
caſe was here quite contrary ; for he was one of the 
tendereſt Fathers in the world. Beſides, her illuſtrious 
Conſort, who manifeited ſo very great and worthy a 
paſſion for her, would, I dare ſay, have had nothing 
omitted, which might have been conducible to her 
eternal happineſs ; and a conſcientious Confeſſor, eſpe- 
cially on the death- bed, is one of a thouſand, who will 
always be defired, and followed, and revered. Believe 
me, Sir, you have given the world reaſon to conclude, 
that your own conſcience miſgave you, being ſenſible, 
that in reproving her, you mult have reproached your- 
ſelf. You ſay ſhe was ſo judicious and devout a Saint, 
as that degenerate Church of Rome can by no means 
ſhew us, p. ; but ſurely it had been prudence in 
you, to have waved that compariſon, for ſhould you 
chance hereafter to blame that Church for canonizing 
Thomas a Becket, (for which ſhe is really blame- 
worthy) it is obvious for her to make this in reply to 
you, that it is as juſtifiable in her to ſaint ſuch a ſubſet, 


as in you to faint ſuch a daughter. You tell us, ſhe 


* was oge, whom You are well aſſured had all the duty 
in the world for other relations [beſides her huſband] 
* which, after long and laborious W — — 

* guage 


(: dee more of 
him as Dioceſan 
of Canterbury, in 
Aret's Account of 
Church Govern- 
ment, and Go» 

vernors, p. 235» 
244- 2d Edit. 

() Memoirs of 
his Life, p. 62 


% Mater, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion (x). 
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« judged conſiſtent with her obligations to God, and 
to her Country, p. 15: the conſideration then, 
which ſhe uſed to reconcile her judgment to the Re- 
volution, was, it ſeems, long and 1 notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſiſtance of her new aſſociates ; it being 
no eaſy matter to overcome the contrary remonſtrances 
of nature, and of her own conſcience, and to unlearn 
thoſe evangelical maxims, which were carefully taught 
her by the faithful guides of her youth. Others might 
begin to inftil oppoſite principles into her, others 
might confirm her, but the finiſhing ſtroke was re- 
ſerved for you. But who do you mean, Sir, by 
other relations? we may gueſs that you mean her 
Royal Father, her Mother-in-law, and her Brother ; 
but you are at liberty to ſay you mean any other rela- 
tions, if you pleaſe. You give us ambiguous and ge- 
neral words only, when you ſhould have given us 
moſt expreſs and particular. All the duty in the world 
is a comprehenſive term; but wherein, Sir, did any 
part of that duty appear? why are you not fo juſt to 
her, and to yourſelf, as to give us ſome of thoſe com- 
paſſionate and melting expreſſions of filial duty, which 
fell from her on that ſubject? why do you not pro- 
duce ſome inſtances of her mildueſꝭ and mercifulneſs 
to her enemies, p. 16. who, you know, ſhe treated 
as ſuch, though their crime was their being her Fa- 
ther's friends ? It wouid have been much for her ho- 
nour, would have given great ſatis faction to all 

people, would have convinced the world, that the 
manner of her death had been in all reſpects truly 
Chriſtian, p. 23. would have been much for your 
own reputation, and much for the credit of the Re- 
volution, in which you are as great a zealot, as a 
gainer. If you were ſo well aſſured of all that duty, 
what dreadful negligence were you guilty of in not 


(31) The Dut. 
Ueſs of Marlbo. 
er dehaviour 
® her firſt com. 
ing to Whitehall 
U the Revolu- 
ton, tell: us, it 
1. too evident, 
} Tiny inſtan- 
aa, that ſhe 


Sir, you are not juſt to her, when you give us in- 
ances of her charity to ſeveral ſorts of 142 peo- 
ple, and to ſtrangers, which al the world knew, and 
give no inſtances of even her natural affection to her 
own Royal Father, of which all the world doubted (3 1). 
When, had you ſuggeſted that doubt to her, as you 
ought to have done, ſhe would have ſhewed herſelf a 
tender-hearted daughter, and would have been ex- 
tremely afflifted for having been inſtrumental in her 
Father's calamity. It is far from my intention here to 
diſpute the lawfulneſs of the Revolution ; yet I may 
* ſay, that I never met with any ſo bigotted to it, who 


_— 
N 


orc —_ Ti þ - ; ; * * 
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putting her in mind of it on her death-bed ? Methinks, 


* 4 3 : 7 _— s - atv tam.) D jo 2 
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r ann in the book of firſt fruits and tenths. 


in his illneſs, and prevailed with him to put the laſt hand to a bill for the better jecurity of 
In conſequence of his ſtation, he had the honour ct cruwn- 
ing Queen Ann; but held no degree of favour in the Court of that Sovereign. 
tinued the ſame charitable diſpoſition towards the Diſſenters, as he had done before; and in 
the tiree firſt years of her Majeſty's reign, he ſteadily oppoſed the bill to prevent occaſional 
conformity, and ſpoke with ſome warmth in the Houſe of Lords upon that ſubject, in 


He con- 


would undertake to juſtify all the part which ſhe, as a 
« daughter, had in it; and, I am perſuaded, that it 
would mightily puzzle you to tell us what thoſe obli- 
gations were, which ſhe had to God, and to her 
Country, which were inconſiſtent with her filial duty.“ 
— The Archbiſhop never took any notice of this Letter 
in print (32), and, indeed, few I believe will blame his 
conduct therein. The reflections too plainly indicate the 
Author of them to be, on this occaſion, carried out of 
his natural temper, under the influence of ſpleen and 
peeviſhneſs; the demands were ſuch as could not, in 

rudence, be complied with; the Queen had fatisfied 
bim, as her Confeſſor, and it was not his buſineſs to 
reveal any particulars of the confeſſion (). With regard 
to the Queen, I ſay, his ſilence ſeems to have been highly 
commendable, and an exemplary inſtance of the ſound- 
neſs of, his judgment. But his cenſure of the Revolu- 
tion is of another nature; the truth of the charge is 
aſſerted in the moſt ſolemn manner; the piety and in- 
tegrity of the accuſer in 81 eſteem among all parties; 
the words are challenged to be ſpoken more than once, 
and conſequently the opinion declared by them, could 
not but be ordinarily deemed the reſult of a ma- 
ture deliberation. What could hinder him then from 
clearing up this matter, which ſcemed to be of ſo much 
importance to his character? Surely it muſt be attended 
with ſome particular paltry circumſtances, that were 
beſt treated with diſregard. No doubt, he gave his 
friends all the fatisfattion they could deſire therein. 
But any notice he ſhould take of it in public, would 
have given his Antagoniſt a clear right to publiſh an 
anſwer, and ſo have furniſhed a vehicle for carrying 
fuel to feed the ſpirits of the Jacobite party all over the 
nation; whereas, it was the great policy of thoſe times, 
to let that cauſe gradually die away, by a cold neglect 
of-thoſe who were quiet, and putting the laws ſtrictly in 
execution againſt ſuch as incurred them. 

[2] To reconcile the Royal Family.) Upon this occaſion, 
among other arguments, he repreſented to his Majetty, 
both her Royal Highneſs's, and her Conſort's prudert and 
loyal conduct, during their receſs from Court; urging, 
that by their intereſt they might have given his Majeſty 
conſiderable diſturbance ; but that they were ſo far from 
any ſuch deſign, that thoſe Members of either Houſe 
of Parliament, who had places under their Highneſſes, 
had always appeared foremoſt in promoting his Majeſty's 
intereſt (33). 925 

(33) Boye Hiftory of Qpeen Ann, is dh Iatroduction, p. 7. 

1704. 


(*) Biſhop Bur- 
net having told 


much to the me- 
ditations of re- 
Lgion, and to 
ſecret prayer, 
obſerver, that the 
new Archbiſhop 
[Teniſon]'was 
often and long 
with him, and 
that he entered 
int) ſolemn and 
ſerious reſolu- 
tions of becom- 
ing in all things 
an exact and ex- 
emplary Chri- 
ſtian. Purnet's 
Hiſt. of his own 
Times, Vol. II. 
Fol. Edition. 
See an inſtance 
of this in the 
note () below, 


ww) Viz. Gilbert 
ber of Sa- 
rum, William 

[ Lloyd] of Wor- 
ceſter, Simon 

[ Patrick Jof Ely, 
and John [| Moor] 
of Norwich, Le 
Neve*sFaſti,Vol. 
I, where the 
Commiſſion is 
printed at length 
from the original 
MS. then in the 
hands of Dr d- 
ward Tenif.n, 
Archdeacon of 
Carmaerthen, 


(32) This taſk, 
however, was 
undertaken on 
another occaſion 
by his friend, Dr 
Ibn Williams, 
who, in anſwer 
to ivir Jer. Col. 
lier's Remarks on 
forme late Ser n, 
publiſhed 1 De- 
fence of Arebli- 
fſo2p Tenifſon's 
Sermon on the 
death of ber late 
Mafcſy, of L 
memory; and of 
the Sermons of the 
late Archb: "Þ 
[Tillotfon}, Ze, 
(1) For this 
realon, it is not 
known Muhether 
ſhe mentioned 
her concern at 
the King's exi- 
minal converſe 
with Lady VI- 
liers ; but the 
Archbiſhop, it is 
ſaid, took the 
freecom to re- 
preſent te his 
Majeſty the great 
injury done 
therein to his 
excellent wife, 
The King took 
it well, did not 
deny his crime, 
and promiſed 
never to ſee that 
Lady more, 
Whiſton's Me- 
moirs of himſelf, 
p. 100. Edit. 
1757. from the 
intormation of 
Biſhop More, 
who added, that 
his Grace's Ser- 
mon concerning 
holy reſolution, 
preached at the 
King's lodgings 
at Kenfingron 
before he appear- 
ed in public, was 
de ſigned parti 
ticularly to 
firm his Majeſty 


ia this reſolution. 
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) See Bibop 1504 [RJ. At the ſame time, he teſtified a true tegard for the welfare of the eſtabliſhed (4) During tl 
— 


e Church, by engaging Dr White Kennet, afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough, to write The Samen, 
ariborough's Caſe of Impropriations, Cc. upon the Queen's having graciouſly given the firſt fruits for the Et 

Condu®, p- 227» augmenting the maintenance of the poor Clergy (y). In 1705, he wrote a Letter to (ink, 

ce the Princels Sophia, acquainting her with his own zeal in particular, as alſo that of her thence, vo 


of England, : 
(*) He is parti- friends, for the ſecurity of the Hanover ſucceſſion; to which he received an anſwer from cd, ft. 


. . => . ” Won, 
duch ects that Electreſs, wherein her Highneſs gave ſome intimations of her deſire to come into dither, wy, 


tioned the 


a favourable 
Opportunity to 
introduce Ex- 
eopacy ino the 
Church of Pruſſia 


upon the model ra AH b 4 8 ju . 
of th Church of majority of the Lords in their reſolution againſt thoſe who inſinuated, that the Church was in Chat "i 

n an bh * . * . * 
— ght upon him the imputation of being no good Churchman ; and, as he — 
p. 167. Edit. baving * he 
1743. Fol. the man t 
But there is feſs, th DS 
rcom to ſuſpect was a0. 
a miſtake in this teg ſuch 
acccunt. See hurches j 
Dr Grabe's arti- Scotlang, 1 all 
cle, in the Appen. id he, Fn, torr 
(56) Newton's 0 neceſfity for 
Life of Biſhop FOMIINg 3 new 
Kennet, p. 110. qc ion of the 

cc) His Life . . . . 1 . rey ; I wit 
4 „. Houſes neceſſarily required (+). Upon which occaſion, her Majeſty joined ſome other Biſhops foppl ten 

en 
at my own ex 


(34) It was (ail 
by a noble Lord, 
in the debates 

v pon this bill, 
the preceding 

year, that the 
Archbiſhop de- 
ing aſked, what 
reaſon he had a- 
gainft the bill, 

replied, he had 
net well conſi- 

dered the bill; 
but that my Lord 
Somers told him, 
it ought not to 
paſs : however 
that be, it is cer- 
tain he left that 
Lord, in his will, 
a fine pi ture of 


St Sebaſtian, 


r T7 © TE IE 23 7 EG BYE RE. 


[N] He effoſed the bill to prevent occaſional conformity.] 
The laſt time this bill was brought into the Houſe, in 
1704 (34), he made the following ſpeech upon the oc- 
calon. * The noble Peer that ſpoke laſt, has conſi- 
* d-red the reaſons that are given 2 the occaſional bill 
* nſelf; but, | muſt confeſs, I can ſee none that can 
ſatisfy me of the neceſſity of it. I think the practice 
of occaſional contormity, as uſed by the Diſſenters, 
ſo far from deſerving the title of a vile hipocriſy, that 
I think it the duty of all moderate Difſenters, upon 
their own principles, to do it. I think, that however 
it may be diiapproved by ſome _ Diſſenters, it 
ought co be encouraged by all good Churchmen, as 
a likely means to bring them over. The allowin 
perſons of a different Religion from the eſtabliſhed, 
has been practiſed in all countries, where Liberty of 
Conſcience has been ajlowed ; and we have gone far- 
ther already, in excluding Diſſenters, than auy other 
country has done ; and whatever reaſons there were 
to apprehend our Religion in danger from Papiſts, 
when the Teſt Act was made, yet there does not 
ſeem the leaſt danger to it from the Diſſenters now. 
But, on the other hand, I can fee very great incon- 
veniencies from this bill at preſent. As it is broughe 
in this laſt time, indeed, they have added a plauſible 
clauſe, which, though it was in the firſt draught of 
the bill, was left out in the ſecond, that the Act for 
Toleration ſhould be always kept inviolable ; hut the 
Toleration A& being to take away all the . :lties 
that a man may mcur by going to a ſeparate congre- 
gation, and the occaſional bill being to lay new — 
nalties upon thoſe that do it, how they can ſay that 
this is not a violation of the other, I cannot very ea- 
fily comprehend. I doubt it will put people in mind 
of what paſſed in France, where every edi& againſt 
the Proteſtants begun with a proteſtation, that the 
edict of Nantz ought w be always kept inviolable, 
till that very edi, in which it was in expreſs words 
repealed. At a time that all England is engaged in 
a bloody, and expenſive war ; at a time that theſe 
nations have not only ſuch conſiderable foreign ene- 
mies to deal withal, but has a in her own bowels 
ready, upon all occafions, to bring in a Popiſh Pre- 
© tender, and involve us all in the ſame, or rather worſe 
« calamities, than thoſe from which, with fo much 
© blood and treaſure, we have been freed; at a time 
that the Proteſtant Diſſenters (however they may be 
* in the wrong by ſeparating from ns, yet) are heartily 
united with us againſt the common foes of our Reli- 
gion; what advantage is 2 ſed by thoſe, who are 
in earneſt for advancing theſe things by leſſening the 
number of ſuch as are firmly united in the common 
* cauſe, I cannot for my life imagine. Therefore I am 
« for throwing out the bill, wi giving it another 
6 reading (35), g 

[$] That Eleareſs intimated Ber deſire to come to Eng- 
wh This will be ſeen by reading the letter, as 
follows : 

My Lord,. h 
I received your Grace's letter. You have no reaſon 


© to make any excuſe, that you have not writ to me 
* more often, for I do not judge of people's friendſhip 
© for me by the good words they give ; but I depend 
* upon your integrity, and what you tell me of the ho- 
* neſt men in England. I deſire no farther aſſurance of 
their good- will and affection to me, unleſs they think 
it neceſſary, for the good of the Proteſtant Religion, 
- . and the people of 
England. 

I thank God I am in good health, and live in quiet 
and content here, therefore I have no reaſon to deſire 
* to change my way of living, on the account of any 
« perſonal ſatisfaction I can propoſe to myſelf. How- 
ever, Iam ready and willing to comply with whatever 
can be defired of me by my friends, in caſe that the 
+ Parliament think that it is for the good of the king- 
* dom to invite me into England. Pot I ſuppoſe they 
vill do this in ſuch a manner, as will make my coming 
* agreeable to the Queen, whom I ſhall ever honour, 
* and endeavour to deſerve her favour, of which ſhe 
* hath given me many public demonſtrations, by what 
* ſhe has done for me both in England and Scotland, 
* which you can judge of more particularly. And L 
« muſt remember that ſhe ordered me to be prayed for 
in the churches. I doubt not but her Majeſty is as 
much inclined at preſent to eſtabliſh the ſafety of the 
three kingdoms upon ſuch a foot, that they may be 
* expoſed to the leaſt hazard that is poſſible, and that 
* ſhe will begin with England. Mr How has acquainted 
me with her Majeſty's melinations for my family, 
which makes me think, that her Majeſty fees this is a 
proper time for her to expreſs herſelf in our favour. 
But whether I am right in this point or no, my friends 
« in England can beſt judge. It is but reaſonable that 
« I ſhould ſubmit myſelf to their opinions and advice, 
and I depend moſt upon what your Grace ſhall adviſe, 
* which will ever have the greateſt weight with me. 
Therefore I write the more plainly to you, and tell 
vou my thoughts, that you may communicate them to 
all you think fit. For they will then ſee, that I have 
© a great zeal for the good of England, and a moſt fin- 
« cere reſpect for the 3 This is the beſt proof J 
can give at preſent of my eſteem for your Grace; but 
© I ſhall be glad of further opportunities to aſſure you, 
that I am, and ſhall ever be, molt ſincerely, My Lord, 


Votre tres affeftionnee 
A vous ſervir, 


« Sophie Electrice. 


This letter was publiſhed ſometime after, together 
with one from Sir Rowland Gwynn to the Earl of Stam- 
ford, upon the ſame ſubject of the Princeſs's coming 
over, the latter being voted by both Houſes to be 2 
ſcandalous libel, tending to create miſunderſtandin 
between her Majeſty and the Princeſs Sophia; and the 
Publiſher, Mr Charles Gildon, was fined 1001. by the 
court of Queen's bench, May 12, 1707 (36). 


4 - with 


(36) * ö 


year 


Ann, 
— p-26h 
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Ah him, in a Commiſſion for 
thought a little derogatory 


induced 
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the office of Prefident in that Aſſembly, This was 1 
to his Grace's title (dd), and though he continued to diſtinguiſh (% Bornet's 
himſelf in the moſt memorable debates in Parliament, till the great . 
in 1710 (ee), yet that change of the public affairs, 
him to live in a more retired manner at L 


of the Miniſtry, Time, val. I. 
rether with his growing infirmities, (%) Matters, as 
veth. And, indeed, he had no far- ere. 


b ther ſhare in the Adminiſtration of affairs, either ecclefiaftical, or civil, than what was purely 


due to his Poſt, dating the reign of 


Queen Am. But her deceafe brought him again 


to 


Court. He was one of the three State Officers, in whoſe hands were lodged, by authority 
of Partiament, one of thoſe inſtruments, empowering her ſucceſſor, if abroad at the time 


of her demiſe, to appoint ſuch Rege 


the ſatisfaction of crowning King George I, 
with him; when his Majef 


He alſo left 
to this kinſman's 
fon, Thomas 
happened on the 14th 


„Dr Edw. 
Teniſon, 1000 . 
1 one of the QCLONS 
Executors of his 
Will, From the 


Prerogative 
Office, 


[T] In the moſt ſtribing manner to one of his Courtiers.] 
This was a certain nobleman that had been a great 
ſollicitor for grants, &c. on all occaſions, who aſkin 
his Majeſty how he liked the Archbiſhop, he was gr 
to anſwer ; to the greateſt degree © i faction, e t 
venerable old man r 
(37) His Life, Fim, and in all that time had not aſked one favour of him 
7 111, for himſelf or friends (37). 
[U His moſt remarkable charities.] His will is dated 
(33)The Probate April 11, 1715 (38). The firſt article in it is che in- 
in the Preroga- Ja "A 
tre Office, ſcription over his grave, 


Here lyeth 
— the Body of Tunouas TzNIsox, 
. Archbiſbop * bury 
On i/bop 0 erbury, 
edn SA <who departed this life in peace 
_ on en the 14th day of December, 
vi nec: MDCC zo). 
ant for the Beſides the donations already mentioned in his life-time, 


of God, he founded a charity-ſchool at Lambeth for the educa- 
470 brag tion of twelve poor — and another at Croyden. He 
article, * * built, anno 1706, the epiſcopal throne in the church of 
lat) Rege Canterbury, at the e of 2441. 8s. 2d. In 1707, 
Nigg Bennet. he gave books to the li of St Paul's cathedral, 
callege hall with London, to the value of 2561. 17s. In 1709, he gave 
fore, and wain- ſeventy guineas to the poor Palatines. In 1710, he gave 
222 ok 30 l. towards beautifying the chancel of the pariſh- 
— church of Cranbrook in t. In 1713, he preſented 
ber wherein he do the church of Lambeth a velvet pall, which coſt him 
limſelf had 46 J. (40), and he had before been a great e er of 
welt, he gave Strype in writing his life of Archbiſhop Parker, beſides 
Ide x0" bearing the of the plate of his Grace's figure 
of Doxforg,  Prefixed thereto, To theſe muſt be added his bene- 
' fa&ons to Bennet- College in Cambridge, to the amount 


& peter in 
cumbridxeſire, of about 3000 l. (41), and to the Univerſity 501. to ad- 
Dare ridge vance printing there, befides the copy of Dr Spencer's 
and the in.” book De Legibus Hebraorum. By his will he gave to 
o 10001, for the Society for 8 e goſpel, 1000 l. to- 
"menting ward the ſettlement of two Proteſtant Biſhops ; one on 

dire and the continent, the other on one of the iſles in North 
b kit wi © America. The intereſt of which ſum to be given in 
Halen, f. 64, the mean time to ſuch diſabled miflionaries of the pro- 
79, Jo. vince of Canterbury as have di their truſts faith- 
(i) The reg. fully. To the Governors of Queen Ann's bounty for the 


vis of Haw. augmentation of five ſmall livings in Kent, 1oo0 l. (42). 
"Lake To the corporation for the relief of clergymen's widows 
dh, ener, and children, 500 I. To Bromley-College, fifty guineas 
ef Lidden, Debt. toward repairing the houſe, and he Ihe ſum to the 
Naur St poor widows thereof. To the French Proteſtant re- 
8 — — Ks the pariſh of Lankedh, a piece of 
ef 0g... eity nd for a ing- whereon his ſchool was 

"why, VOL. VI. No. 328, 


nts as he ſhould think 
ſtration in his name, till his arrival. His Grace, therefore, notwithſtandin 
health, went himſelf to the Council with this inftrument (). He had 
and of being admitted to a private conference 1, 1, 
ty was highly pleaſed with 4 enema and ſincerity of his con- 
verſation, and took an opportunity of expreſſin e 

modeſty, in the moſt ſtriking manner, to one of his Courtiers [T J. This was the laſt, and 
only time of our Primates attendance upon that Prince: whence, after recommending Dr 
Wake, Biſhop of Lincoln, for his ſucceſſor at Canterbury, and his Chaplain, Dr Gibſon, 
for the See of Lincoln, as he had done with great zeal before, Biſhop Fleetwood for the 
See of Ely, he returned to his Palace at Lambeth, where he continued nll his death, which (%) y;. on the 
of December, 1715, in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age (gg). He ch of Febr. 
* was interred privately in the chancel of the Church at Lambeth, and in the ſame vault with 
410 0 the his wife, who died the preceding year (++), leaving him without iſſue. 
ticular directions concerning his funeral, in his will. 
beſtowed in his life-time, he left an uncommon number of 1 
ſeveral charities, the moſt remarkable of which, we ſhall mention in note [U ]. The reſidue of his Executors, as 
Probate in the his fortune, which was very conſiderable, he ordered to be 
| kinſmen, Dr Edward Teniſon (*)[/], Mr Richard Tubby, and Mr George Fage (). As he 


to continue the Admini- 
his ill ſtate of 
ſo, afterwards, ( er» 


p. tog. 114. 


particularly of the Archbiſhop's 


(ze) His Life, 


p. 111. 


1714. The In- 
ſcription on the 
He gave very par- grave-ſtone. 
By which, beſides ſeveral benefac- (+) He likewiſe 


egacies, and he bequeathed left Mr Fage 


400 I. as one of 


equally divided to the children of his 17 44 390 — 
the third — 


lived dor. Idem. 


erected. To Archbiſhop Whitgift's hoſpital at Croyden, 
100 l. with 400 l. to the ſchool — there in his 
life-time. To ten poor Rectors or Vicars in the dioceſe 
of Canterbury, 10 I. each. To the poor of Canterbury, 
Lambeth, and Croyden, 40 l. To thoſe of St 
Martin's in the Fields, London, and St James's, Weſt- 
minſter, 3ol. each. And to thoſe of Topcroft, Thar- 
ſton, and Bracon-Aſh in Norfolk, Cotte in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and Holywell in Huntingtonſhire, 10 l. 
each. He gave his fire-engine, maps, and pictures, 
Lambeth-houſe, to the uſe of his ſucceſſors; and m 
books and papers to the library there. To his chaplains, 
relations, and ſervants, &c. he made handſome bequeſts; 
and to Dr —_ Butler, miniſter of Aldermanbury, who 


had many children, 501. 
[WW] Dr. Edward Teniſen.] As this relation of our 
Archbiſhop made ſome noiſe in his life-time, we ſhall 


give the following account of him. He was a native 
of Norwich, and fon of the Regiſter to the Archdeacon 
of Norfolk, and nephew to the Lady Dorothy Browne, 
widow of the famous Sir Thomas Browne the phyſician. 
After going through St Paul's ſchool, under Dr Gale, 
he was admitted of Bennet-College, Cambridge, in 1690, 
and ſoon after became a ſ of the houſe, upon 
Archbiſhop Parker's foundation. In 1694, he took the 
ree of A. B. at Cambridge ; but proceeded to that 
of LL. B. (43) probably at Lambeth, where he was after- (4j) where be 
wards created D. D. He was ordained both Deacon and took this de. 
Prieſt by Biſhop Sprat in 1697, and collated by our Arch- gree is not 
biſhop the ſame year to the Rectory of Witterſham in the *tainly known, 
iſle of Oxney in Kent, which he quitted, in 1698, for that 
of Sundrich, a peculiar of the Archbiſhop's in the dio- 
ceſe of Rocheſter, to which the ſame patron afterwards ' 
added the adjoining ReQory of Chidingſtone, which 
he held together for many years. In 1704, he had the 
Prebend of Tarvin in the church of Litchfield, but re- 
figned this to his kinſman, Mr George Fage, upon his 
inſtalment to a Canonry in that of Canterbury in 1708, 
and to the Archdeaconry of Carmaerthen the ſame year. charge of this 
Upon the firſt arrival of his late Majeſty King George II, truſt, he entered 
then Prince of Wales, in England, the Doctor was ap- too warmly into 
inted one of his Chaplains, and fo continued after 3 litigationwith 
is advancement to the throne. He had married a lady, 2 — 
whoſe name was Searle, more nearly related to the gations of the 
Archbiſhop than himſelf, ſhe being his niece; he had 
by her one ſon and five daughters, to each of whom his 
Grace bequeathed 16001. and made him one of his fubick 8 
Executors (44). His Uncle, who had been Steward j;q.., — 29 
to the Archbiſhop, left him all his ſubſtance, to the Mr Archdeacon 
amount of 12000 l. With which, and a great part of Teniſon, gc. by 
his children's fortunes, he embarked in the South- Henry Farrar, 
in 1720; and, when ſtocks were at the higheſt, bought — 
an eſtate of Lord Bulkeley's, in the iſle of Angleſea," Ind. 271%. ito, 
43R whic 4 


(44) In the diſ- 


Ow” 
„ 
— . 


. . his character has been variouſly repreſented. Thi 
following ſketch of it being taken Writer of his Memoirs (ii), with ſome akera- 
tions, is ſubmitted to the readers cenſure. He was a Prelate who ordinarily, through the 
whole courſe of his life, practiſed that i ity and reſolution he firſt ſet out with: nor was 
he influenced by the changes of the age he lived in, to act contrary to the pure and peaceable 
ſpirit of the Goſpel. He adorned his high ſtation with an exemplary Piety, and a munifi- 
cent Charity, and was happily endued with ſuch a hardineſs of temper, as enabled him to 
ſteer the Church with ſteadineſs through thoſe violent ſtorms of party, the rage of which 
too much affected the too tender ſpirit of his Predeceſſor. The Primates character, as a 
writer, is ſeen in his ces of that kind. He had the misfortune to be given by Bur- 
net (t for a very learned man, who maintained the Proteſtant cauſe againſt P not 
only with courage, but judgment too. This high · charged colouring, provoked another 
Writer to darken it, by repreſenting him as loſing ground in the controverſy with the Church 
of Rome, —— he was foiled in his conference with Pulton the Jeſuit, for 
want of capacity to defend ſo good a cauſe; and had committed too many blunders in his 
writings, to be reckoned, either a man of good ſenſe, or extraordinary learning (). Upon 
the whole, it cannot be denied, that the Archbiſhop's writings ſer his character as a ſcholar 
far enough above contempt; and though we ſhould allow, that his manner is rather heavy and 
clumſy, than elegant or accurate; yet that bitter ſarcaſm upon him, which is commonly 
fathered upon Dean Swift, cannot be treated with too much indignation, that he was bor 
and beavy like a Taylor's Gooſe. Beſides what has been already mentioned, the Archbiſho 
publiſhed ſeveral other pieces, a liſt of which is inſerted below [X J. 


which purchaſe was made void by act of Parliament (45). Univerſity ; but after taking the degree of LL. B. there, 


T E 


ved in the times of the feverekt trial, fo 


* In the Hiſt. 
of his ownTime, 
Vol. II. p · 19 20 
fol, Edit, 


Mk) Higgons's 
em. onBurnet's 


Hiſtory, p · 186. 


(45) He agreed 
to give 300001, 
and depoſited 
1000 Il. which 
was forfeited on 
his being unable 


keep a Diary 
his Life, wh 
he continued 
near the time 
his death. 


to complete the 


I by the 
all of ſtocks. 


He retired however to that iſland, with all his family, 
in 1723, to which he had a ſtrong attachment (46); 
but on trial, finding it by no means anſwerable to his 
46) This aroſe ions, he was glad to return again to his pre- 
prejudices bendal houſe at Canterbury, for waich Chuzch he was 
—— in its choſen Proctor in Convocation, in 1727, Where, after 
— 1 ſome reſigning Sundrich to Dr Lynch (47), and Chiding- 
— as ſtone to his ſon, he reſided till 17 30, when he went 
ſchool, ſo that firſt Chaplain to the Duke of et, as Lord Lieute- 
at one breaking- nant of Ireland, who gave him the Biſhopric of 
up = travelled in that * Upon which he reſided the reſt of 
SOR his life, which was not long, being cut off by a pleu- 
ſurvey of it. riſy (48), in 1735. He died at Dublin, and was bu- 
ee ried in St Mary's Church in that city. His wife ſur- 
——— vived him, and has not been dead many years (49). 
By will he bequeathed 401. per ann. during life, to 
Michael Stephenſon, a Deacon, to catechiſe the chil- 
dren of Papiſts in the pariſh of Kilkeaſy (a wild and 
mountainous part of his Dioceſe) where he obliged him 
to refidence, under the penalty of forfeiting the pen- 
fion.—To the Incorporated Society for promoting Eng- 
lith Proteſtant ſchools, 20 1.—To every Incumbent, and 
Refident Curate in his Dioceſe, a copy of the lateſt edi- 
tion of Chillingſworth's Religion of Proteſtants. To 
the poor of Kilkenny, Canterbury, Sundrich, and Chid- 
ingſtone, 2ol. each. To the pariſhes of Aghamacart, 
Roſconnell, Kildemogh, Kilbeacon, Liſterling, and Kil- 
keaſy, 10 l. each, for building and enlarging ſmall ora- 
tories within the ruined walls of thoſe Churches. And to 
Bennet-College in Cambridge, beſides a legacy of 2001. 
for the encouragement of the ſtudy of agriculture, he 
ueathed 40 l. ann. for founding a lecture on 
huſbandry (59)- m_ being ever of a generous 
hoſpitable diſpoſition, was likewiſe liberal in his cha- 
rities while living; and no man had the propagation 
of the Proteſtant Religion more at heart, than himſelf; 
but he has been thought, by ſome, in great meaſure to 
have defeated his own good intentions, by too intem- 


15) As was 
thought for want 


of bleeding, to 
which he would 
not ſubmit, 


3 
5 


daushters ſingle, 


axcept one, who 
married MrPeter 


St Eloy, one of 
the _—_ Re- 
'giſters of 
Prerogative- 
Court of Can- 
terbury. 

(50) But clogged 
with ſuch condi- 


„and by too inflexible an adherence to his own 
4 ways. In public life, he was indefatigably 
reſolute in the ſupport of the 12 eſtabliſhment; 
and in carrying forward any work of common utility: 
in private, no one was more loved as a friend, nor 
dreaded as an enemy; fo that nothing could better 
characterize him, than the motto he made choice of, 
Petra immobilier (51). Beſides his Proteſt, mentioned 
in the margin, he publiſhed two Letters to the Prolocu- 
tor [Dr Stanhope), in 1718; and two Sermons, one call- 
ed, The Excellency and Uſefulneſs of a Public Spirit, preach- 
ed before the Gentlemen educated at St Faul's School, 

anuary 25, 1710; and the other preached before the 
Lords at Chill. Church, Dublin, November 5, 1733. 

His only ſon, Thomas, who was botu in Kent, in 
1700, and bred at the Schools of Croyden and Seven- 
oak, was admitted, by proxy, at Bennet -College, in 
May, 1711; but being then of an unſtatutable age, 
' that admiſſion was ſuperſeded, which his father, for 
other reaſons, fo reſented, as afterwards to enter him 


at Clare-Hall, where he reſided whon he came to the 


Dioceſe, by pub- 
liſhing two books 
of Calumella De 
Re Ruſtica, which 
he gave away to 
the youth, who 
were loyers of it. 
Ware Hiſt. of 
the Iriſh Biſhops, 


he Edit. 


1) A ſtrong in- 
of this 
temper we have 
in his remarka- 
ble Proteſt, made 
in the Convoca- 
tion, in I717, in 
the heighth of 
the Bangorian 
Controverſy, in 
defence of that 
Prelate, printed. 


kn Fob, 17 17-18, 


bendal houſe he had begun. His firſt wife was the 
perate & zeal, by too unhappy an obſtinacy in his tem- who died in 1729 


God Service ; February 15, 4690. 4to. 4 


in 1724, he removed to Trinity-Hall, being put into a 
Fellowſhip by Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, the Maſter, upon 
a lapſe incurred by the Fellows, and proceeded LL. D. 
in 1726. His father being uncertain what _—— he 
might make choice of, and that no qualification for 
any might be wanting, admitted him both at the Tem- 
ple and Doctor's Commons, at the ſame time that he 
did at the Univerſity : however, he had like to have 
eluded all theſe precautions, and defeated all his fa- 
ther's views, by an imprudent conduct. Provoked by 
a gentle, though juſt correction, at Sevenoak School 
to which he was removed againſt his will, he ſtole away 
to Briftol, and embarked there on board a veſſel in the 
ſlave trade, bound to Guinea, where, by his good be- 
haviour, he roſe to be Superintendant of the flaves; 
during their voyage to Barbadoes. Great offers were 
made him there, on account of his kill in writing and 
accompts, if he would have Raid, and — Shook 
maſter ; but being, by this time, deſirous of returning 
to his native country, he rejected theſe, and after 
eighteen months abſence, and being obliged to work 
his paſſage home, as a common ſailor, he came to his 
family and friends, who, having heard nothing of him 
during all that time, received him gladly, though his 
habit and complexion, at firſt, diſguiſed him from their 
knowledge. After his return, his father grew exceed- 
ingly fond of him, and upon his _— the Univerſity, 
ref ned to him, in April 1727, firſt the Archdeaconry 
of Carmaerthen, and then the Rectory of Chiding- Land Talbot, 
ſtone, which he held with the Vicarage of Lydd in Lord Changi 
Kent, and the Sinecure of Llandrillo in Wales. 

was appointed Chancellor of the Dioceſe of Oxford, (5) He all- 
1734 (0, after having been Commiſſary in that of Can- bouree ſome 
terbury, of which Cathedral he was inſtalled a Prebendary, year — 
February 10, 1738, where, May 7, 1742, he died (52), — 


and was buried, not living to finiſh the new pre- . 


*) Upon ther 
0 of th 


(3) In all ninet 
TE arteries. me, which » 
eldeſt daughter of Dr Potter, then Biſhop of Oxford, (S Inch, 
(53). His ſecand wife, who ſur- at the age of 
vived him, was the 2 of Mr Smith of Notting- eighteen, 5 
him, by whom he had one ſon living, in 1757, and a 85 
daughter. The Doctor, from his youth, was of an Weimiai, 
open, generous, good-natured diſpoſition, but mixed y here a m. 
with ſach a warmth and impetuoſity of temper, and ment is ered 
that inflamed by a party zeal, as made him impatient do her ments 
of any control, and inclined him to be ſelf-opinionated (% Mater, 
and wayward (54). p. 400 to 40% 
X 4 lift of which is inſerted below.) Theſe are the (55) He 
following Sermons: 1. Againſt Self- Love; before the wrote a Prev 
Commons, on a faſt, June 5, 1689. 2. Or doing Good 448 
to Paſterity; before their — at TI. in pages which 
February, 1689-90. 3. On the wandering . nd in at 
ry, 1689-90. 3 * 27 The 700 
of Atheiſm ; before the Queen, at Whitehall, February 
22, 1690 (55). 5. Before the Sons 1 De- dag to K 
cember 3, 1691. 4to. 6. Concerning the Celeftial Body of Charles, nu 
a Chriſtian ; * the Queen, at Eaſter, Lond. 1694. by Me e 
4to. 7. Concerning Holy Reſolution ; before the King, Can, 
December zo, 1694. 8. 4 Letter ta the Archaeacon, — ſometin* 
gud the ve of the Clergy of St David's; Lond. 1703. 80. Colonel 
| 9. 4 gw. 
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4 his Speech ; February 19, 1701-2. 10: Hir werners to | And there is a Letter of his, re- 2 
| _ 9 419 ; Lond. 1757. 4to., He is likewiſe lating to the Ifle of Thanet, among Mr Lewis's ma- 
70 ee. . fu to be the Author of The Grievances of the nuſeripts, once in the poſſeflion of the late Dr Rawlinſon. 


e 
* , THORESBY [Rarrn!. (a) an eminent Antiquarian, who flouriſhed in the latter end of (0 The chief 
ns follo#- the laſt, and the beginning of the preſent Century; was deſcended from a family, whoſe 
— Hit, of origin is carried up as high as to the time of King Canute, the Dane [A]; and at the Nor- 


Church of England, which are not in the Power of its Go- but is now in Sir Peter Thompſon's collections. 


0 * 


particulars of 
this article were 


communicated 
e Vo man conqueſt, was ſeated at Thoreſby in Yorkſhire. But that branch, from which our Ae c14-# fon 
Ern. author ſ rung, having been ſettled for ſeveral generations at Leedes, in the Weſt Riding | * 
of that County, where they lived in good reputation as merchants, he was born there on 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1658, and after going —_ Grammar-ſchool of that town, 
was carried, in 1677, for further improvement, to London, and placed in the family of a 
worthy relation by his Father ; who, though a merchant by profeſſion, had a particular 
turn to the knowledge of Antiquities (0, which being inherited by this his eldeſt ſon, he (2) He was alle 
employed his leiſure hours in viſiting the moſt remarkable places in and near the great Log bang ot 
Metropolis, copying the monumental inſcriptions, ſtudying their hiſtory, and particularly learning, and 
1 Here be alſo 8 accounts of Proteſtant benefactions (c). However, his Father deſigning him for — 2 
ke by ufer his OWN uſineſs, ſent him the next ſpring, 1678, to Rotterdam, in order to learn the fen education, 
ole of Dutch and French languages, and to be perfected in mercantile accompliſhments. The 


ki Father, to young Gentleman made a good progreſs in the languages, ſtudying them grammatically : 
Wi 4 a in the interim, joined in company with ſome ee Donn, (abs — them) 
Leden if in a tour that ſummer through the principal towns in Holland, when he made ſeveral 
kadeath, ingenious obſervations on the manners of the people, and the curioſities of the country. 
But his ſtay there happened to be much ſhorter than was intended; for being ſeized with a 
dangerous ague, he was obliged to return in December, the ſame year, to his native air. 
The diſtemper proving ſtill obſtinate after his return, he made ſeveral ſmall excurſions 
the enſuing ſummer, in order to clear off the remains of it. Theſe exerciſes, though un- 
dertaken for the ſake of his health, furniſned him with an opportunity (which he did not 
let lip) of improving his knowledge in local antiquities. But ſcarce was he recovered from 
this diſorder, before it pleaſed God to viſit him with another ſevere affliction in the ſudden 


(s) The title of 
which may be 
ſeen in Bale's 
Script. Brit, 
Cent. 6. p. 493. 
Some conſtitu- 
tions of his in _ 


Suck 


provincial Sy- 
: . nad, in 1 
death of his father [BI, on the 31ſt of October this year, 1679. This melancholy event 4 . 
devolved weng Dat. 
: | worth's MSS, at 
[4] Whoſe why is carried up to the time of Canute.) dowment of others. Some of which Vicars he defended Moyes » DA 
The — of this family, which is one of the moſt in an expreſs treatiſe againſt the Friars Mendicants in made by him in 
fr) Richard Les complete that we have (1), begins with Aykfith, or Latin (5). But his principal glory is his Engliſh Zxpo- Foſſegate hoſpi- 
Clarencieur Aykfrith, a noble Baron, who in the time of King /fition of the Ten Commandments, Lord's Prayer, Creed, Sa- 8 — _ are 
wided this note. Kneut, the Dane, was Lord of Dent, Sudbergh, — crament (6), c. which he ordered all the Clergy to Monaft. My 266. 
_— twelve other ſeignories, which, in the time of King read diligently to their pariſhioners, a reform juſtly to Edit. 1918, 
_— any Edward the Confeſſor, deſcended to his ſon Arkill, be admired for the courage ſhewn in it in the time of Ed- (6) The original 
deſcent ſo well whoſe ſon, Goſpatrick, was Lord of Thoreſby at the ward III; and in the fame ſpirit, he was a great favourer MS. is in the 
travelled, nor Conqueſt ; whence the family from that time took the of Wickliffe, and is juſtly named the firſt of that firſt — 
1 name of Thoreſby. From Goſpatrick, in the fifth Reformer's friends (7) He died November 6, 1:73, — DEED * 
＋ lineal deſcent, ſprung Sir Adam Thoreſby, Knight, of at his manor of Thorp, and was interred in the middle being tranſeribed 
Thoreſby near Middleham, in the North Riding of York- of his Chapel aforementioned (8). This Archbiſhop's in 170 by Mr 
ſhire, one of whoſe great grandſons, was the famous elder brother, Hugh Thoreſby, was father of John R. Thoreſby, is 
Cardinal John Thorelby, who being bred at Oxford, Thoreſby, who flouriſhed in 25 Edward III, and was An- printed in bis 
(z) Upon which was much eſteemed both as a Divine and Canoniſt (2), ceſtor to three families of his name, ſeated in Yorkſhire, a — 
account, Jokn and in September, 1347, was conſecrated Biſhop of Eſſex, and Norfolk; from the firſt of which deſcended No. 7 
Baconthorp de- St David's, having been made, on the 2d of July pre- Henry Thoreſby, who, removing to London, became (7) Wood's Hift, 
—_— ceding, Keeper of the Great-Seal, by Edward III, one of the firſt Governors of Charter-houſe (9), and and Antiq. Univ, 
— a:totle's Whom he attended the ſame year at the ſiege and tak- having no male iſſue, the abovementioned manor of Oxon, p. 187. 
Ethies, God- ing of Calais, with a retinue of one Banneret, two Thoreſby came into the poſſeſſion of Sir Thomas Har- (3) The Chapel, 
vin's Catalogue Knights, thirty Eſquires, thirty Archers on horſe-back, dreſſe of Great Hardreſſe in Kent, who married Elinor, with all its rich 
— and thirty-ſix on foot (2). In 1349, he was tranſlated ſole daughter and heir of the ſaid Henry (10); whoſe — ly 
hats to the Biſhoprick of Worceſter, and the ſame year mad — brother, Ralph Thoreſby of Woolham near Reformation. 
-4 SD. Lord Chancellor of England. After which he was nard-Caſtle, was father to George Thoreſby of (9) Seo the und- 
more than half a created Cardinal of Sr Peter ad Vincula, and in 1352, Weſt Cottingwith, Com. Ebor. and George's eldeſt ſon, 42 of R. Sutton, 
deen of ſome of nominated Archbiſhop of Vork, and being enthronized John Thoreſby, Merchant and Alderman of Leedes, was Founder of that 
the Barons, and in 1354, he then reſigned the Great-Seal, devoting ndfather to Ralph Thoreſby, the ſubje& of the pre- Þoſpital. 
— himſelf intirely to the duties of his ſpiritual function t article, to whom we owe this account of his fa- 99 
late With exemplary humility and charity (4). In this ſpirit, mily (11). | was beced tn 
he made -n accord with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, B) His father died ſuddenly.) The manner of his that Church, 
whereby he waved the right of bearing the croſs in his death muſt needs have greatly ſurprized his family. where there is a 
province, a diſpute which had long ſubſiſted, to the In the evening of the zoth, he went in good health to handſome monu- 
reat ſcandal of the Church. In 1361, he began the bed, and in the morning was found dead on his knees ment to his me- 
oundation of the choir in York Minſter, and, laying and face. It was ſomewhat remarkable, that in the — TOES 
the firſt ſtone himſelf, gave 1001. then, and 200 J. evening, after reading a portion of Scripture as uſual, 5, 71, 72, 73. 
per ann. afterwards, till it was finithed. He alſo beau- he inſiſted in his explication much longer than his ordi- (20) He ms: 
tified the Lady's-Chapel at the eaſt end with images nary cuſtom, and prayed with the fervency times divtried 
and pictures of coſtly, and excellent workmanſhip, and imaginable. In his cloſet alſo was found a ſhort pious himſelf with 
removing the bodies of diverſe of his Predeceſſors, thag hymn, written with his own hand, and, no doubt, his writing as well ag 
lay diſperſed about the Church, he had them entom own compoſition (12), beginning with the following _— — 
_ at = own ex — — a place for himſelf lines: PY _ 
in the middle: he likewiſe founded a Chantry therein, p,,..z.. N. nal NS verſes by him is 
with a falary of 40s. ann. Laſtly, * this 5 : ons ie ons red to Scare 
Church two mitres of confiderable value. Beſides Q in deep ſcep furprizes vital breath 3 ough Spaws 
theſe benefactions, he gave the Rectory of Roxby to Then ſlumber not, for often the moſt ſound, — 8 
the Monks of Drax, erected Vicarages in ſome impro» When he thinks leaſt, next morning dead is found. Tenſtal, M. B. 
priate Churches ill ſerved before, and enlarged the en- edit, 2670. 
.3 
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(2) Jorniak and devolved on him the care of a brother and ſiſter (4); whoſe education and ſettlement in the 


- 
* 


world, he conducted with a paternal tenderneſs and prudence: In the mean time, he entered _ 
into his father's buſineſs of a Merchant; and becauſe the foreign woollen trade from Leedes conſulted 0 


had fallen to decay before the old Gentleman's death, he endeavoured to make up that de- 


on this imo 


fect by the linnen trade, in which view he purchaſed his freedom in the incorporated Society 0 Mr juin occ o. 
of Merchant- Adventurers, trading to Hamburgh. — now ſettled in buſineſs, he be. b. — 
gan to think of entering into the nuptial ſtate, and accordingly, on the 25th of Fe : 10 te ab 


1684-5, he married Am, the third daughter, and coheireſs of Richard Sykes of Leedes, aa ft an ill wo 
Gent. [C]. He was extremely happy in his choice ; but this domeſtic happineſs was ſoon army wade I 

diſturbed by the infelicity of the times under James II. He had been bred among the — 
| Preſbyterians, but never imbibing any of their rigid principles, he had always occaſionally vi, wi 4. ſe = 
(+) In this too conformed (e) to the eſtabliſhed Church; and now that Popery began to threaten the ruin ans 2% ck, a Cf 
— 1 of that Church, he more frequently attended its worſhip, in the view of 33 ſuch mains of th 
lowed the exam- an union of the Proteſtants, as was in this juncture thought neceſſary on both ſides, for their — 


2 of, his Fa- mutual preſervation. All this while, though merchandize was his profeſſion, yet learning © the — Shar, 0 Þ 
and antiquities were his great delight, and they took ſo firm a poſſeſſion of his heart, that the K. Rer. 
4 him to l C 


gy 45 an exam 


contenting himſelf with a moderate patrimony, he made thoſe reſearches the youu employ- r T. is 
de h for pres 


ment of his life. He had been initiated into theſe ſtudies by his Father, and the old Gentle- =» 


t onl 
man's learned friends (particularly the Fairfax family ()) obſerving the ſon's inclination and date ju 


genius, turned the ſame way, transferred their reſpect to him. But the number was much 22 "x 
increaſed by himſelf. Two of the earlieſt and moſt intimate of theſe, were Mr Thornton, the T. Ma, 
Recorder of Leedes, and the celebrated Biſhop Nicolſon [Bl, to whom muſt be added, Bi- Bap. 


ſhop 

Such an extraordinary caſe may ſerve to confirm the curious library, in which were many valuable manu- 

opinion of ſome Divines and Philoſophers, that the foul ſcripts, and gave Mr Thoreſby the liberty of taking 

of man, when near its ſeparation from the body, acts copies of whatever he pleaſed, who, among other things, (18) They we 

with an extraordinary rigour, and becomes receptive tranſcribed a folio volume of the —— of the gen- ſtriRtly cotemps. 6) In the 

(13) His Diary, of a kind of prophetic influence: an obſervation which try of the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, written by Mr — ip K tothe De 

2 was remembered on this occaſion by his ſon, who piouſly Hopkinſon, with which he enriched the Muſzum r6;;, and in tus Leod, are 

6 A added his own aſſent to it (13). The old gentleman Thoreſbeianum. To this eminent Recorder is joined in Fea, 1726-5, ſs than for 

14) _ was buried in St Peter's church (14), where there is Biſhop Nicolſon, with whom our Author held a conſtant ſee bis Article; 333 

preached the next a decent monument erected to his memory, with an correſpondence, and their mutual communications were 8 5 

day at the Preſ- elegant Latin inſcription, which, becauſe of the great free and frequent, and ended not till death (18). What in 1658 __ = 

byterian Meet- reſemblance it bears to the character of the fon, we ſhall gives this learned Bifhop a title to a wy among death in 08, 
e 


(27) Ducatus 


1 inſert as follows : | our Author's correſpondents is, that of all dif- 1725. * 
— . — = M. S. covered the value of that famous filver Runic coin, or (19) The a. 
a — —— Taxta in pace reguigſcit medal, which is the diſtinguiſtung ornament and glory _ of his de. 
— 70% N THORE: LO of the Muſeum ys This moſt curious piece — 
ö S THORESBY, Gen. had lain in the father's collection unnoticed, as being Gibſon's eas 
therein by > 'THORESBEIORUM DE TrworESBY Comitatus EBoxgac unknown till the ſon ſent it, being not bigger — — 
— vu Antique, qua ortus e, familia filver „ under s x ſeal of a letter to his friend, Dr unn, p. iy, hy) . v.; 
ul. Thoreſb. Ornament: ; Nicolſon, then Archdeacon of Carliſle, who returned it (:0)MotDuit 6 
MSS. — Hiſtoriarum & Antiguitatum peritiſſimi (15) : with a reading and interpretation of the inſcription, as — boy 3 
No. 188. Viri, fs quis alius follows, Thur Gut Luetis, i e. Thoris Dei facies, The WE opinion, als. is Do 
(1 Zooey Ob exemplarem & were primæ vam pietatem E fligies of the God Ther (19). This is literally the ne dtn an Hickes's The 
e Venuftam morum Comitatem greateſt curioſity of the kind in the world. This ſingle minted in th faurus, It is : 
mp 4. Article 2. fervidam erga omnes charitatem medal being the only one known to be in any Muſzum Northern kiag- nes 
by Dr Martin Deo & hominibus dilectiſſimi. in Europe, with the true Runic letters upon it. mz before the wary 
— — — 5 . On one fide it repreſents the figure of the God Ther, I Britannia, 

' ptiſimam præparatam ani mam with a glory incireling his head, and a ſcepter or golden thereſpm 30) See all 
8 The Chicr Mor. 8 "= abripuit, ſed wallet in bis hand ; Ls the _— two — 3 Sc. Keder, 4458 Fu Tant. 
Arete i alo reddidit | A learned Foreigner has printed a treatiſe upon it, in- from all othen, 905. 
fie Alderman XXX 0.88. Anno „ 2 tituled, De argento Runis ſeu Aiteri: Gothicls ieee — _ 

our Author, 4 tatis ſue . uod delineatum in Camdeni Britannia Anglice nunc N L 
| fromthe firſt in- He was the founder of the Muſeum Thoreorianum, by t& ampliate — pions Nicolas Koderi, Ar arg 
7 in ar aus the Lord Fairfax's valuable collection of Regis antiquitatum collegii, quod Hale eff, Afeſſori: face of din cn fourth Vol. o 
2626, to the Coins and medals of his Lordſhip's executors, after it Lig 1703, 4to (20). This otherwiſe invaluable piece 9 betet ar Leland's [tine 
Reftorationz had been enriched with the coins and medals collected is more particularly ſo to the family who poſſeſſes it, _— a , a Diſſertat 
when a new by Mr Stonehouſe, Rector of Darfield in Yorkſhire. by bearing the God Thor (21), whence the name of 2. wo — * 


Charter ht ves [C] Daughter and co-heir of Richard Sykes.) This Thorefby is derived. The word bye in the Saxon lan- $axes o Dung 
2 tleman was deſcended from a family of his name at guage gnifying habitation ; ſo that Thoreſby intends anceſfton,whexe 
Mayor to the ykes-dike near Carliſle, whence William Sykes, a the habitation or ſeat of Thor. In our Author's Muſzum that Gay of de 
fame Magiftrate. younger brother, coming into this country, improved js a coin of King Edward ſenior, an. 901 (22,) with this — 
Ducat. Leod. I une conſiderably by the cloathing trade: his inſcription, EDP®ARD. REX. round the King's head, 71,,@y, ute 
82 grandſon, Richard Sykes, was Alderman of Leedes with a crown and a ſort of arched ſcepter. On the re- its name. 
$009 Dang 5 when firſt in rated, and one of the moſt eminent verſe theſe words, DORR. ON EOFERPIC, i. e. Thorr of (22) Ducates 
ons, he built and merchants in theſe parts, whoſe fon, Richard Sykes, York (23) ; and another of King Edward the Confeſſor, Leod. p. 34+ 
endowed St Mrs Thoreſby's great grandfather, was alſo Alderman (“ an. 1042, with the ſame words or the reverſe (24). * P is the S 
| 4 church, of the town in 1629 and 1636, and firſt purchaſed the Whence he concludes, that this Thorr was probably W. k 
Vicaris manor from the crown. But, at the requeſt of Mr Har- the very ſame perſon who is frequently mentioned in (23) * 2 
. oo» riſon, a grand benefactor to the place (16), let him and — as having had a vaſt eſtate in the oY the der 
2 . 34, half a dozen more come in as joint purchaſers with him, Northern parts of England. However, being difpoſ- being cafy from 
263, 266. on this conſideration, that the Lordſhip, if veſted in a ſeſſed thereof by the Conqueror, moſt of it lay waſte at Eoferwic Vs n, particular 
ſingle perſon, would have given him too great a ſupe- the time of that memorable ſurvey. But to proceed, fans, — of Arch. 
(0) rats riority ; which the good old gentleman not being ambi- The new edition of Camden's Britannia in 169 wa r 
—— — to tious of, reſerved only one ſhare for himſelf, and another introduced our Author to Dr Gibſon, at whoſe yg 


lie of tha r 
Prieflcraft iv for his ſon, William Sykes, merchant, admitting the he wrote notes and additional obſervations on the eſt- bn. "and, 


Flot-mallet, 
Muf, Thoreſb 
containing ſon 
cunous remar} 
upon the Mal! 
Flich, inftead 
i Seepter „is p 
* — hands 
od Thor 
Dicat, Leod. 


(32) Appendi 
No, XX. 40 
Lagtoft'sChr 
icke. 


bg rt. as reſt as he had contracted for it. The old gentleman, — of Vorkſhire, and, for the uſe of this edition, he (2% M= d * XLIV, as 

> Reaſons for aa is ſaid, being great grandfather to Mrs Thoreſby, our tranſmitted above a hundred of his coins to Mr Obadiah Univerſity-CaF Au. 

re 4 thor in her right became of his ſhare (17). Walker (25), who undertook that province which re- 10 50 This lert 
[D] Ms Thornton, Biſhop Nicolſon, Gib/on, Kennet, &c.) lated to the Roman, Britiſh, and Saxon monies. And, — need ia d 


ames II. Mlophical 


To. begin with whe Grit of theſe, Mr Thoratosn (7). when the Biſkop was preparing thaz work for another |;' ＋ 
Iv 4to. No. 37%, This moſt intimate and uſeful friend was poſſeſſed of a and more tomplete im preſſion, * dab 
A ? Ur bam, 


P 


T HO R 


— 


14) Beſte the ſkop- Gibſon, Dr Gale, Dean of York, and his two ſons, Dr Hickes, Sis Andrew Fountains, 


he M- 


gr cr 


(-1-nds all, 


gcc31101y 


* * 


4 A „ ** 
* 4 
> * 
* 
* 18 b , 


E S8 B FV. 


Waniey, Mr Hearne, Dr Richardſon, Mr Ray, Mr Strype, Biſhop Keunet [D], and above 
Archbiſhop Sharp, his Dioceſan : who, to his knowledge in Theology, added a 
good taſte for coins and medals, and collected a curious cabinet of them. 


Their conver- 


buen "Ar lation frequently turned upon ſubjects of that nature, and his Grace preſented to him a co- 


Ther n, ta 


R 15 g 


diately wr a 
from him a mo 


be py of his Remarks on Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh money (/), requeſting his additions to 
el. He them, with his opinion of ſome particular Saxon coins, which it was difficult to determine 
to what King they belonged [ £]. But, in the interim, there aroſe an affair more imme- 

to Mr Thoreſby, in which he conſulted the Archbiſhop, and received 
affectionate treatment, as well by letters, as perſonal converſation. We MSs. is folig 


OMe Kin ave already obſerved, that our Author, in the time of King James, frequently attended 


wark 


har let 
lent 2 char , 
th." Arch. o 


dad b Ce. OWN cauſe. 
«15 anexamples 


heh for preach- 


many queries to Mr Thoreſby, which were anſwered 
with alacrity, and the defired expedition accompanied 
with other miſcellaneous obſervations, entirely to his 
Lordſhip's ſatis faction. | 
The particulars of the mutual communication between 
our Author and Dr Gale, Dean of York, and his two 
ſons, eſpecially his ſon, Roger Gale, Eſq; are too 
numerous to inſert here (26), 2 ſrequently and grate- 
fully acknowledged in the — 2 Our 
Author, ſpeaking of the Armitage family, and their 
chief ſeat called Kirklees, obſerves that it was of old a 
Benedictine nunnery. Near which the noted Robin 
Hood lies buried under a grave-ſtone, that yet remains 
near the Park, but the inſcription ſcarce legible 7)- 
But he afterwards gives us, from the papers of Dr Gale, 
Dean of York, the following epitaph : 


(26) In the In- 
dex to the Duca- 
tus Leod, are no 
leſs than forty- 
four references 


(27) Ducatus 
Liod. p. 91. 


Hear undernead dis laitl ſtean 
laiz rabect earl of Huntingtun 
nea arci ver az hte ſa geud 
an pipi kauld im robin heud 
ſick utlawz az hi an iz men 
vil england nivr ſi agen. 
obiit 24 Kal. dekembris, 1247 (28). 


Mr Thoreſby's correſpondence with Dr Hickes was 
alſo for ſome time very frequent. Among other things, 
the Doctor favoured him with his thoughts upon the 
inſcription of the abovementioned Runic medal. Con- 
cerning which he varies a little from Biſhop Nicolſon, 
rendering it, Thor Deus Populi, fea Thor Nationis Deus, 
vel Deus Patrius. Thor the God of the People, Nation, 
or Country. The reaſon whereof may be ſeen in Sir 
Andrew Fountaine's Diſſertatio Epiſtolaris to Thomas Earl 
of Pembroke, where it 1s very well engraved (29). 

Mr. Thomas Hearne requeſted our Author's corre- 
ſpondence, the favour of which he acknowledged often 
in print. For inſtance, in his edition of Livy's Roman 
hiſtory, Vol. 6, p. 181, for an inſcription relating to 
the ninth legion (30). Mr Hearne alſo publiſhed a letter 
of Mr Thorefby at the end of the firſt volume of Leland's 
Itinerary, concerning ſome antiquities found in York- 
ſhire, with a diſcourſe of his own upon them (31). And 
to his Sylloge Epiſlolarum a wariis Anglie Principibus ſcrip- 
tarum, at the end of Titi Livii Foro Fulienſis Vita Henrici 
Nuinti, he has ſubjoined Auctarium Epiſtolarum ex Autogra- 
pbis in Muſeo Thoreſbeiano (*). This celebrated Antiquary 
publiſhed likewiſe a letter of Mr Thoreſby's to Dr Ri- 
chardſon of North Bierly in Yorkſhire, giving an account 
of the hoſpital of St Mary Magdalen at Bautre, in the 
Weſt riding of Vorkſhire (32). Mr Strype thought 
himſelf obliged to our Author for communicating ſome 
original letters in his collection (33). Mr Ray, among 
other things, received from our Author a collection of 
Local words (34), with which he promiſed to enrich the 
next edition of that book, if there ſhould be a call for 
another, Biſhop Kennet, in his correſpondence with 
our Author, thankfully acknowledges the receipt of 
lome accounts of benefactions, &c. from him. Beſides 
theſe perſons mentioned above, Mr Thoreſby imparted 
o Dr Edmund Calamy memoirs of ſeveral Northern 
Divines for his abridgment of Baxter's life and times, 
"= = — = a of ſome of the worthy Royaliſts to Mr 
b br. hed Walker for his Sufferings of the Clergy, which was 

W VOL. VI. No. 328, | 


(28) 14. p. 576. 
(29) Sir Andrew 
Fountaine's Nu- 
miſm. in Dr 
Hickes's The- 
faurvs, It is alſo 
well engraved in 
the laſt Edition 
of Camden's 
Britannia. 
== alſo 

ll, Tranſ. 

No. 305, 

(31) Ibid, 
No, 122, 

% He alſo pre- 
fed to —_ 
fourth Vol, of 
Leland's Itinera- 
, a Diſſertation 
upon the Securis 
Lopides, or 
Flat-mallet, in 
Mui. Thoreſb. 
containing ſome 
eunous remarks 
von the Mallet, 
which, inſtead of 
deter, is put 
into the hands of 
the God Thor, 
Dicat, Leod. 

þ 503, 566, 
(32) Appendix 
No, Vs. © ; 

Lagtoft'sChro- 

ucle. 


(33/Particularly 
bo of Arch- 
de Whirgife; 
merted in his 
life of that pre- 
Nur, 
0, XLIV. 
_ 


(34) This letter 
Werted in the 
lolophical 


the worſhip of the Church of England, in the view of ſtrengtheni 
againſt the Papiſts. This compliance, though done with ſo 


the Proteſtant bul- 
a deſign, happened 


highly to diſpleaſe his Preſbyterian Paſtor, who, how worthy ſoever in other reſpects, be- 
| hed on this occaſion with ſuch an indiſcreet zeal, as turned to the prejudice of his 
Mr Thoreſby was thereby prompted to enter into a cloſer examination of the 
arguments on both ſides, and, adviſing with the Archbiſhop, was ſettled by his Grace in 
full communion with the Church eſtabliſhed (g). 


quaintance, already large, kept continually ſpreading [FI, an advantage which naturally grew 


In the mean time, the circle of his ac- 


publiſhed as an antidote to Dr Calamy's book: eſteem- 
ing good men of all parties worthy to have their names 
and characters tranſmitted to poſterity, 

[E] The Archbiſhop defired his opinion of ſome particular 
coins, &c.] His Grace had begun a moſt uſeful work, 
of collecting the endowments and bene factions belong- 
ing to the churches and chapels in his extenſive diocels, 
and defired Mr Thoreſby to give him an account of what 
things had been done of that kind in the pariſh of Leedes. 
A more agreeable taſk could not have been 9a pur 
him ; and from the commiſſions of pious uſes, and other 
manuſcripts, he returned ſo ample and ſatisfactory an 
hiſtory, that he not only received his Grace's thanks 
for it, but the thanks alſo of his ſucceſſor, Sir William 
Dawes. 

[F] His acquaintance, already large, kept ſpreading.] 
It would be injurious to the memory of Mr Thoreſby, 
in whoſe compoſition gratitude was a moſt rich and 
lovely ingredient, to omit mentioning, among his prin- 
cipal friends, his obligations to Mr Boulter, of Gaw- 
thorp-hall, a gentleman of ample fortune, and as great 
munificence ; a conſiderable patron of learning and 
learned men; the nobleſt benefactor to his Muſzum, 
and for whom he drew up the antiquities of his ſear 
and pariſh of Harwood. To Mr Boulter muſt be added 
that noble benefactreſs, Lady Elizabeth Haſtings, to 
whom he was indebted for many acts of favour and re- 
ſpect. And to his friends among the Antiquaries muſt 
be ſubjoined Dr Benjamin Longwith, firſt Fellow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, and afterwards Rector of 
Petworth in Suſſex, and Mr Smith, ReQtor of Melſonby 
in Yorkſhire, To the former of whom Mr Thoreſ- 
by's collection was helpful in ſettling the true ſtan- 
dard of the Roman ounce (35) by a very curious Denarius, 
deſcribed in a treatiſe written by the latter (36), for the 
uſe of which, among the reſt of his Roman coins, it had 
been furniſhed by our Author. In general, Mr Thoreſby 
was well reſpected by the clergy and gentry of his town 
and neighbourhood, who had any taſte for learning or 
regard for piety. But it is in particular due to the 
memory of Mr John Lucas, to acknowledge how kind, 
affectionate, and ſerviceable a friend he was to our 
Author and his family, as well after as before his death, 
for many years; and though his buſineſs was 2 
young people to read and write, yet he was a goo 
maſter of the learned languages, was an excellent hi- 
ſtorian, and left behind him, in writing, man | 
collections, and eſpecially a large folio hiſtory of ar- 
ton (where he was born), and parts adhacent in the 
county of Lancaſter, which, by interſperſing a great 
variety of obſervations, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and natural, 
he has rendered a ufeful work (37). Moreover, Mr 
Thoreſby's ſkill in heraldry and genealogy rendered him 
a very ſerviceable correſpondent to Mr Arthur Collins 
in his Peerage of * and an acceptable one to 
the principal perſons of the college of arms at London, 
1 Mr Anſtis, Garter Principal King at Arms, 

r Le Neve Norroy, Mr Dale, and others. His judi- 
cious ſkill in coins and medals procured him a hearty 
welcome to the cabinets of other V irtuoſoes in that way, 
particularly to that of the famous Earl of Pembroke, 
who regarded him with an extraordinary condefcenfion 
and ionate familiarity, and his knowledge in coins 
was greatly 3 by the EaPs curious collection. 
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the Contents of y 


. Th 
Na. 95. of the | 1 


at, 


7. K. 


(35) Obſerva- 
tions on Dr 
Arbuthnot's 
book on coins, 
weights, and 
meaſures, ſab- 
joined to the ſe- 
cond Edition of . 8 
that treatiſe. | 


(36) Entitled 
De Re Numwa- 
ria, where their 
correſpondence 
is inſerted, 


Muſaum Thereſ+ 
beianum with 2 
book, intituled 
Faſciculus tempo- 
rum, a great cu- 
riofity, printed 

in or about 1485, 
Vicaria Leod. 

as + 7 . 


3934 


bear to enume- 
rate the many 
Nobility and 


| and Foreigners, 
who viſited his 


Muſzum, and 
honoured his 


(k) This Gentle- 
man, in the cata- 


logue of his own diſcovered in Yorkſhire, which being communicated by him, and Dr Gale, Dean of York, 


collect 


Author's, and 
particularly ex- 
tols one as a 

t curioſity, 
that obfidional 


the King, after 
the death of 
Charles I, and 
has this inſcrip- 
tion round the 


tainin 


T HO R 


than communicative of it to others. 
aſſiſtances which Mr 


e an 
This, as it di 


[G] The great number of his papers in the Phil. Tranſ.] 
The following is a complete liſt of chem: No. 222, 


231, 234, 241, 244, 249, 256, 264, 277, 279, 282, 


289, 291, 296, 297, 303, 304. 305, 306, 310, 316, 
319, 320, 322, 331, 335» 330, 344, 372, and 377. 
They relate chiefly to Roman and Saxon monuments 
of antiquity in the North of England, with notes upon 
them, and the inſcriptions of coins, &c. The reſt con- 
accounts of uncommon accidents, &c. 
[IH] His Manuſcript was left unfiniſhed.) This curious 
iece, which conſiſts of thirty-three pages in quarto, 
ing communicated by the preſent poſſeſſor, was care- 
fully peruſed, and being found well prepared for the 
preſs as far as it extends, and very worthy of the public 
acceptance, we have obtained his conſent to inſert it 
here, in hopes that it may excite ſame able hand to carry 
it on and compleat the noble deſign of its Author in it. 
In the firſt leaf is this paſſage, apparently deſigned for 
a motto in the title-page. 


Tho' in the North, yet there doth God work. 


Job xxiii. . 


partibus Septentrionalibus homines et ingenio et 
moribus cultiores ſunt, inter quos et per quos Deus 


maxima opera præſtat. 
1 Pali Snopſis Critic. in locum. 
Hiſtorical part of the Ducatus Leodienfis, 


Though my deſign be chiefly to colle& the memoirs 
of perſons eminent for learning and piety, beneſicence 
and valour, who have adorned theſe Northern parts in 
later ages, wherein we have the advantage of more 
certain and —_ authorities, yet I ſhall endeavour to 
give a view of the ſtate thereof, during the darker and 
more remote ages of the Britons and Romans, together 
with the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, only reſolvin 
to be more ſhort where poſitive authorities cannot be had. 
as none are to be expected in parochial affairs during the 
firſt epocha. 

For though Jeffery of Monmouth and his followers 
boaſt not only of twenty-eight cities, but of twenty-five 
flamins and three arch-flamins in thoſe cities, in whoſe 
places King Lucius, upon the converſion of the nation, 
appointed the like number of biſhops and archbiſhops ; 
yet it is evident from Cæſar, that, though the Britons 
were ome oy their habitations were like thoſe in 
Gallia (1), s fortified with ditches and rampires. 
Nay, the very learned Biſhop Szilling fleet argues, that 
C 


In 


æſar takes not a City for a place, but for a people 
under one government, and that civitas is not once uſed 
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Pe 473 


(g) Epiſt. D 
W. Nicolſon 
Epiſc. Carlio 
Dec. 8, 169. 
(10) Ducatu 
Leod. P. 217 


by him in any other ſenſe (2). This was reſented fo 
heinouſly by the Cambro-Britanni, that the learned Mir 
James Orven writ an anſwer thereto, ſtiled Vindicie Bri- 
tannice, which he favoured me with a ſight of in manu- 
ſcript. And upon the whole I am of opinion, that, tho 
the cities had their improvement from the Romans, yet 
their original. even as Cities, were from the Britons. 
Amongſt the twenty-eight cities, which are expreſsly Leedes oneof the 
mentioned by Nennius, a Britiſh hiſtorian, who flouriſl.ed twenty-eight 
eleven hundred years ago, is Caer-Loidcoit or Caer- Luyt- Nuntiſ ava. ſs I 
colt, as Archbiſhop Uſer found it writ in ſome of the & 710, Edit 
ancient manuſcripts (3), of which he had the opportu- (x) Uſer's Bit 1093. 
nity of conſulting nine. Geoffrey indeed writes it Lind. Eccl. Au. gu 
coit, and applies it to Lizcoly. But the learned Dr Gale, 2 
who firſt publiſhed Nernzus, in his emendations of that 
ancient hiftorian, thinks it rather applicable to Leeder, 
[Leedes in Elmeto (4)] and adds further in a letter to 
myſelf, it might be your town, but by no means Lincoln. 
There are two reaſons that, in my opinion, do abun- 
dantly confirm the learned Dean's opinion, that it is 
rather to be applied to Leedes than Lincoln. 1. The 
name of the place itſelf, Caer-Loidcoit; now Coit, ſigni- 
fies wood, and, being taken appellatively, what refer- 
ence can the monoſyllable Lo or Luit (and it is never 
writ Lind by any of the ancient hiſtorians) have to Lin- 
coln, but it manifeſtly has to Leedes, or Lordir, as it is 
called by Bede, and King Alfred in his Saxon verſion 
of that venerable Author (5). So that Caer- Loidcoit 
ſignifies, in our modern dialect, the city of Loid in the 
wood, 2, The circumſtances of the actions, wherein 
the place is mentioned, which I believe any one, who 
im partially conſiders them, will acknowledge do more wraGtive an, 
nuinely ſuit this than that city. The Britons having Nedicious re. 
riven the Saxons out of Lincolnſhire northward, we mark, 
find mention of Caer- Loideoit as a place further north dailey, 
than Lincoln; and ſo Caer Coit Celeden, which in che 
Britiſh tongue ſignifies Haſſels, now both Haſſcl uod, 
and Bede's Sy/va Elmete being in this tract, it might 
well be ſtiled Leid in the word. I would not herein 
argue as a party man, ſuch being apt ſometimes to force 
an argument where it comes not in voluntarily, and as 
an evidence do freely relinquiſh what a learned Author 
hath lately granted concerning the rencounter, anno 1091, 
betwixt the two Kings of England and Scotland, which 
he ſays was in the province of Leedes in Yorkſhire; 
becauſe in truth (which is always to be preftrred) it was 
Lothian in Scatland. | Es 
As to the ſignification of the Britiſh name Loid or The eg 
Luyt, Mr Owen beforementioned writes to me that * it of 
« ſignifies Grey, and is a famous name amongſt * — 
ne 
« of 
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is ſwift and violent, fretful and an 
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advancement in years; he therefore contented himſelf with committin 
Vicaria Leodienſis : or, the Hiſtory of the Church of Leedes, &c. whi 


« of them I know, ſays he (6), to be the eldeſt houſe 
« deſcending from the Britiſh Kings; and adds, moſt 
« of the families of eminency in that his native country 
« were in thoſe ages deduced from colours. When it is 
« writ Lind, it is a corruption of Luyt or E£bwyd, which 
is the original word; but, becauſe L/ cannot be well 
« pronounced by the Engliſh, Fi, being ſomething near 
it in ſound, is ſubitituted in its place, and corruptly 
« writ Floyd or Leid or Lud. It is certain that Coit or 
« Coet ſignifieth a wood in Britiſh, and Kaer a city, and 
it might be called Caer-Lud or Loidtvit (the city of Lud, 
« or Lud in the word] to diſtinguith it from another 
Caer- Lud, or London: both fo called from ſome great 
man or men, who built the eities that bear their names, 
« corruptly Lud or Leid, but more regularly Lhwyd,” 
To what my deceaſed friend has writ let me add, that 
a place in this town is called Lid gate to this day, the 
ſame which, in ſome ancient charts belonging to the 
Lords of this manor, is called the Tower. bill, from ſome 
ſuch fabrick built there in former ages, as is probable 
not only from its ſituation in the higheſt part of the 
town, but from ſome very large ſtones, and foundations 


* of ſuch a building, at a conſiderable depth below thoſe 


of the late houſes (7); but whether of Britiſh antiquity, 
from 7ar a pile, L. Turrit (8), or later ages, will be hard 
to determine at this diſtance of time. 

My Lord Almoner obliged me with a curious remark, 
which cannot be better expreſſed than in his Lordiſhip's 
own words, where, having ſpoken of the Saxon ety mo- 
logy, from Leo populus, (which was my firſt thoughts). 
he adds, verum altius (puto) querenda eft origo vccis. 
Britannicum LLw TD (inter alia gus ſignificata) ſtatum 
denotat rebus und:que profperis amanum. Annon igitar Leedes 
bc Eboracenjis, (ut et illa Cantiorum altera Bellejiti 
nomen cum Oxonio aliquando meruit * Huic equidem con- 
jecturæ /ubblandiri widentur Ila Regii Bede Interpretis on 
dam land Se Lord ir hacen (9). 

I have formerly obſerved (10), that, though the 
names of the rowns and villages in theſe parts, being 
cf later erection, are generally Saxon, as Hundypler, 
Holbec, Fennlex, c. yet the rivers and the woods, into 
which the natives retired, retain the Britiſh names. As 
to Are, the learned Clarencieux has long fince informed 
us (11), that it is deduced from the Briciſh word Ara, 
which fignifies ow, eaſy, as Araris ( Saone in France, 
and is very ſuitably apphed to the calm and ſmooth courſe 
of this river Are; whereas the very next river, Wherft, 
gry, as the ſame 
hiſtorian expreſſeth it, which he inclines therefore to 
deduce from the Britiſh Guer, ſwift, the Roman Yerbeia ; 


(12) Comp. Eti- for, as the induſtrious Mr Lhuyd truly obſerves (12), 
mal, p. g. cul, 3. Cu is common to the Britons, with the French, Spaniards, 
and Italians, and that the Romans began ſuch words 


with an V conſonant. But we need not go five miles 
for another inſtance; there is a nameleſs water near the 


town of Leedes, which is of Britiſh original fram Dour, 


water, whence the bridge over it is called Dow-brig, 
for Dour-bridge, as Dow-gate at London for Dour- gate. 
For an example of woods we have Cat-Beefton in this 


Brian, p. 455, Pariſh, which, in the language of thoſe ages, ſignifies 
95 Somner, of the Weody Beeſton, from Cort Suva, as the = of 


Catmere (13), or the Woody field or ground. I was at a 
loſs for the Etymon of Cad Beefton, as it is ſometimes 
called in ancient writings, till Mr Owen informed me, 
that Coed as well as Coit doth in the Britiſh ſignify 
2 Wood. Archaologia Britannica, fince publiſhed, has 
alſo Koed Sylva, p. 160. So alſo the /allu, or Sylva 
Angred, was by the Britons called Co:d-Andred. (14). 
ſhall only give one inſtance more that relates to thoſe 
umes, and it is Bard/ey by Rigton near Harzwoed, which 
ſeems to be denominated by the ancient Bardi, the 
hiſtorians and poets of thoſe ages when the ancient feſti- 
vals were little eſteemed without the Carmina Bardi 
chanted to the harp. It is ſaid King Arrbur's ſepulture 
at Claſlonbury was diſcovered by one of their hiſtorical 
Lallads, and ft is certain that Mr Neile, the late Biſhop 
Fopkins's ſteward, found ſome gold by a particular 
deſcription of the place given in another of them (15). 
While the government of the Britons laſted, the Fri- 
Canes, a people ſtout and numerous, poſſeſſed not theſe 
parts only, but almoſt the whole tract betwren the eaſt 
und welt fea, containing Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Weſt- 
moreland, Cumberland, and the Biſhoprick of Durham, 
a: Sit Henry Savile enumerates them in his Edition of 
Julius Agricola's Life by Tacitus. Theſe ſtruggled hard 
with the Romans to maintain their ancient freedom, which 
driags me to the next Dynaſtic. * 
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to the preſs, his 
was publiſhed at 
London 


That Julia Ceſar made an expedition inte Britain The Roman in- 


fifty-five years before the incarnation of the bleſſed 
Jeſus, is evident beyond contradiction, but muſt be 
omitted here, becauſe he never penetrated thus far. 
Auguſtus was not ambitious of extending the bounds of 
the Empire. Tiberius followed his example. Caligula 
indeed, ſollicited by Admimus ( Cunobaline's fon) made 
a ridiculous expedition, of which nothing remains, but 
the ruins of a Pharus upon the coaſt of Holland, and 
called there Britenhuis. But Claudius, in the third year 
of his reign, ann. Dom. 44, came in perſon, and hav- 
ing taken Camelodunum, the King's ſeat, reduced the 
fourth part of Britain into the form of a province, which 
gave a mighty turn to affairs here, where he was four 
times ſaluted emperor, and upon his return to Rome, 
had a glorious triumph, and to perpetuate the memory 
thereof, called his ſon Britannicus, London, that noble 
Emporium, was built in his time, ſaith the learned Biſhop 
Stilling fleet (16). Aulus Plautius was the firſt Legatus, or 
Propreter ; for thoſe provinces that were under the im- 
mediate care of the Emperor (as Britain was) had a 
Governor in chief over the whole province ſent among 
them, whoſe title commonly was Legatus Aug. Pro- 
prætor Prov. who had his chief reſidence in the Metro- 
polis. He had power of life and death, which the Pro- 
curator Cæſaris had not, except in ſmaller provinces (as 
Pilate in Judza, under the Preſident of Syria.) As the 
capital cauſes belonged to the Legatur, fo thoſe of the 
Exchequer belon k to Ca. ſar . Procurator ; whence 
the Britons complain in Tacitus, that whereas, before 
they had one King of their own, - had now two 
put upon them, the Legate, who diſpoſed of their 
blood, and the Procurator of their eſtates. 

Claudius was the firſt of all the Romans; who made 
an attempt upon our Brigantes, and that theſe very parts 
were fall of men and actions in thoſe times, is evident 
from the plentiful remains of that nation, which are = 
to be met with. Of theſe, none can be more remarka- 
ble, than the great military road upon Brambam-moor ; 
Leland himſelf confefing, I never ſaw yn any parte of 
England ſoa mannfeſt a token as heere, of the large 
high creſt of the waie of Matcling ftreate, made ba 
hand, as I found it in a tranſcript of his Itinerary for 

caſhire and Yorkſhire, lent me by his Grace, the 
late excellent Archbiſhop Sharp, with liberty to tran- 
ſcribe both, which I gladly undertook : but the whole 
Hiinerary is fince wolf accurately printed, in nine vo- 
lumes, with many learned and curious additions by my 
kind friend, the ingenious and induſtrious Mr Thomas 
Hearne, at Oxford. In the fixth volume of which, is 
ubliſhed a moſt judicious account of the four great 
oman ways. 
poſed it to be the performance of the very learned Re- 
er Gale, Eſq; and can now aſſure the Reader that it is 
o. By which eſſay it is manifeſt, that thoſe Authors 
who called this way Watling-ftreet, are miſtaken, and 
that it is the Erming-/trect, the courſe whereof through 
theſe parts, I ſhall give in his own words. 

As ſoon as you are out of Doncaſter, it riſes with a 
high bank, and earries you to Adwick in the Street, 
© and is again viſible a little to the weſt of the Park by 
« Pontfraf. Thence it croſſes the Are at Caftleford, 
and goes by Ollerton and Ledſtcn to Aberford, and ap- 
s youu on ſeveral places of Bramham- moor. It is cut 
* by the river Wherfe, at St Helensford, a little below 
* Wetherby, but the Agger ſhews itſelf again immediately 
on the north fide of it, and proceeds in a direct line 
to Aldborough, It is frequently viſible in the way 
* thither ; but is not the great road now generally uſed, 
© which flies to the weſt of it; nevertheleſs it is well 
* enough known in thoſe parts by the name of the 
Road. gate, or Road-auay. Near Burrowbridge it paſſed 
the Eure, and a mile north from that river you have 
* it again, as ſoon as you are out of Kirby-hill, from 
* whence it ſcarce ever diſappears for near twenty miles 
* together, having been paved, as is ſtill evident. From 
* this place to — in a ſtraight line, and about 
«* fourteen miles of it being hedged in on both ſides, 
is now called Leeming-lanc, from a town af that name 
* (tandiog upon it, and the High-fireer Befides this 
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icularly one from the 
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rambam-moor, by Thorner and 


Sbadeuel, through Sereer- lane in this pariſh (fo called Street-lane. 
from the Roman Stratum) by Haw-Cafter-rig (ſo de- Hau- Caſler· rig · 


nominated from their Caſlrum) to Aale. moor, —_— 
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the « a Roman town were diſcovered, ann. 


1702. funeral monuments, and other antiquities 
diſcovered there, are now depoſited ia this Muſzum by 


the kindneſs of Cyril Arthington, Eſq; F. R. S. Lord of 


the Manor (18) ; thence through the grounds of Thomas 
Kirk, Eſq; F. R. S. (an ingenious viituoſo, fince de- 
ceaſed) at 2 moors to 1/kly, a known 
Romaa ſtation. er of theſe Vie Minores, (though 
theſe alſo were large and publick, compared with the 
more private Agrarian ways) brancheth from another 
part of the ſaid Eruning-/frec to Berwick in Elmet, where 
the great Agger, that Camden ſuppoſeth to have been 
the walls of town, when the Saxon Kings reſided 
there, ſeems to have been a Roman work, and particu- 
larly raiſed by the Vandal (and from them called 
Wendal-bill) of whoſe expedition into theſe parts more 
anon. Thence over Whitkirk-moor by Thorp Stapleton (19) 
to Leedes; where this very year, 1717, in digging for clay 
for re-edifying a new Vicarage-houſe, the labourers found 
a paved cauſeway, a yard below the pretcnt ſurface of 
the ground; it was twelve feet in breath, for this part, 
being low and moiſt in thoſe ages, was ſet with flones, 
as is another (juſt as broad) in the gum of Bringley, 
lately diſcovered by the learned Dr Richardſon, which 
doubtleſs, as he ſays, was a Roman way (20). Upon 
the aſcent of the hill, on the other fide of the rivulet 
here called Sheeps-car-beck, are the remains of a large 
camp, the Agger, conſidering its ncarneſs to the town, 
and the interpoſition of ſo many ages, is very great; 


this, from the ſingle Yallum, and the convenience of 


water (a thing the Romans always made ſure of,) may, 
I think, be ſafely pronounced one of the many camps 
they had in theſe parts. At the head of the very ſame 
1 is another of them, which being upon the moors, 
and four miles diſtant from hence, is intire to this day. 
It is near the Roman town upon Adle-mocr, before men- 
tioned, This camp at Leedes retams ſomewhat of the 
Vallum in its preſent name, Wai#at ; for it is plain 
from all Authors who write upon that ſubject, that the 
Romans pronounced V conſonant as we do W, and 
Caſaubon (21) particularly inftanceth in Wall, Fallam ; 
the termination fignifies Area, a plat of ground ; Area- 
belli, Barle-groun . Mr Gale, in his curious treatiſe 
before mentioned (22), ſuppoſeth Valm gate in York, fo 
denominated from its leading to the Faum of that City. 
That theſe parts were in thoſe ages of the world full 
of men and money, may be argued from the great 
quantities of Roman coins found here. I ſhall inſtance 
only in ſome diſcovered fince Camden's time, that | may 
not adtum agere. The Right Hon. the Lord Molgauorth, 
oblige! me with an account of thoſe that, ann. 17-5, were 
accidentally found near his ſeat at Edlingten, by his own 
ſervant's ſtrikiag his pick-ax into an urn that contained 
about two gallons ; upon further ſearch, another Theca 
Nummaria was diſcovered, full of the like money (23), of 
which hie Lordſhip tent nic above a hundred: the pro- 
bable eaion of their concealment will be mentioned in 
the ſleuuel. Theie are all of the Baſſe-Empire : but I 
have om other places, of an eider date, a Tra;en from 
Peckfield ; another Trajan, with a Severus, from Ponte- 
frat ;, a Geta formerly found at Caftlford: but though 
plenty in old time, not one is to be met with now at 
the ſtation. Of thoſe found at Cookridge, ann. 1708, 
an account is already publiſhed, Phil. Tranſ. No. 316; 
they were moſtly of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, and Ha- 
drian, though I have a rare one of Vitellius, and another 
of Titus, from the ſame place; a Domitian from Tad. 
caſter, not that with CAL.CAPAVC, which Dr N. I. 
very inconſiderately got inſerted in a late noted book, 
as coined at Calcaria, or Tadcafter : I have the origi- 
nal MS. which led him into the miſtake; for it is 
CAESAR. AVG. upon the coin itſelf. If it was really 
defigned for the name of a place, it would have been 
upon the reverſe, as LON. for London in the later 


Emperors, but never round his head, with his name 


and titles. That many Roman coins were found at 
this ſtation, as alſo at York and Aldborough, is evident 
from Camden, ſo not to be repeated here; but the in- 

nious Dr Richard/on mentions (24) ſeveral places in 

is Weſt-riding, not taken notice of by any preceding 
Author; viz. at Sowerby near Halifax, at Hoveledge in 
the townſhip of Hipperhalm, found in a thick glaſs veſſel, 
others were fallen trom a precipice at Stainland, and 
ſome nigh Heaton in Bur/tal parith ; to which I ſhall 
only add thoſe diſcovered ann. 1695, upon the moors 
that bound in Yorkſhire, towards B in Lanca-» 
ſhire, of which Mr Charles Townley of Townley ſent 
me a ſcore, ſome of which being conſular, and none 
later than Nerve, argue that theſe places were fre- 

vented in thoſe more early times, when the Roman 
— in its glory. 
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Under Claudias, before mentioned, Yeſpafian laid the 


foundation of his future glory here in Britain trictes cum 
helle corjlixit, &c. (2, ſubduing two of the molt potent 
nation»; he tought the enemy thirty times, took above 
twenty towns, and ſubdued the /e of Wight. Here 
allo Titus fought as a Tribune under his father. O, 
Scapula ſucceeded A. Plautius as Proprætor in Britain, 
ann. Dom. 5c, and behaved himſelf fo fortunately, 
that Claudias was the twenty-firſt time ſaluted Emperor, 
He is ſaid to have ſubdued the Brigantes, whoſe Queen, 
Carti/mandua delivered to the Romans Caractacus, the 
valiant King of the Silures, whom Tacitus (26) makes the 
yr lory of Claudius's triumph, in the year 52(27) ; 

ut, as and Lipſius have noted, that is an Anti. 
croniſma in that excellent author; for the Brigante; 
rather ſurrendered than were ſubdued ; and Tacitus him- 
ſeif owns, that Offorias after this, having new conqueſts 
in his eye, was forced to return, becauſe of the mutinies 


among the Brigantes, who at beſt were very impatient f 


of reitraint, but at this juncture had an additional pro- 
vocation; Venutius their King, being ſupplanted by 
Vellocatus his armour-bearer, whom Caftimandua had 
married, was neceſſitated to war upon the Romans, 
becauſe they aſſiſted her and her paramour with their 
garriſons, wings, and cohorts; the Brigantes, taking 

art with the lawful huſband, under the conduct of 

enatius, reduced the faichleſs Queen to the utmolt 
extremity, 

For theſe and other provocations, the Brigantes ma 
be ſafely concluded to have made up a conſiderable part 
of the enraged Beadicea's army, with which ſhe flew 
ſeventy thouſand Romans and their confederates (289), 
ſack ed Camelodunum, burnt Londen, deſtroyed Yerulam, 
and cut off moſt of the ninth legion, which came to their 
reſcue under Petilius Cerealis, ſiaying the foot, and put- 
ting the horſe to flight, This was in the ſeventh ycar 
of Nero, an. Dom. 62. 

So tnat, for any thing which appears to the contrary, 
the Brigantes were not fabhageted till the reign of Yeſpa- 
fan, = with the reſt of the world, recovered Pritain 
alſo by his great captains and good ſoldiers. In the 
year 73 he | ay as his Proprætor, into Britain, Petilizs 
Cerealis, who, on Boadicra's revolt, neither fled into Gal- 
lia, as did Catus the Procurator, nor through cowardice 
diſobeyed the general's order, as the camp- maſter of the 
ſecond legion za, only was overpowered in the common 
calamity ; but now ſtruck a terror into the Britons by 
invading, upon his firſt entry, the Briggntes, the moſt 
populous (to uſe the very word: of that ancient hiſtorian) 
{late of the whole province. Many battles were fought, 
and ſome bloody, and the greateſt part of them either 
conquered or walted (25). 

Where this victorious ninth legion reſided, or that it 
was ſtiled Y:Frix, we cannot learn from any of the 
ancient hiſtorians that have written about the Roman 
legions, who ſay nothing about this, but leave us quite 
in the dark; only from this paſſage in Tacitus it is con- 
cluded, that it muſt be ſomewhere in Britain. But both 
are now evident from two inſcriptions found of late years 
in the very ancient city of York, where it was certainly 
quartered: the former is a funeral monument for the 
ſtandard bearer, which need not here be repeated, having 
been already thrice printed (30). It was diſcovered in 
Trinity-yard, and happily reſcued by my honoured 
friend, Dr Bryan Fairfax, from the brutiſh workmen, 
who had broken it in the middle, and were going to 
make uſe of it for two Throughs, as they call them, in 
the wall; but, by that worthy gentleman's directions, 
it was placed upright, with the intcription, and his ſtatue 
in baſſe-relieve placed outwards, and was ſo juſtly valued 
by the proprietor of the place, that it was removed to 
his ſeat at Ribſton, where the very courteous Sir Henry 
Goodrick, Bart. ſhewed it me in his gardens. That this 
gth legion was alſo ſtiled Y;#rix (perhaps for its victories 
over the ſtout Brigantes) is evident from a Roman brick, 
upon which is inſcribed LEG. IX. VIC. This was 
found by an ingenious artiſt, Mr Samuel Smith, the bell- 
founder, near the ſame place, in Micklegate, York, 
and is now in my poſſeſſion. By theſe and many®ther 
inſcriptions, and noble remains of the Roman glory, 
the great antiquity of that celebrated city is evident; 
and if we ſhould, with Biſhop Sling fleet, caſt aſide the 
Britiſh hiſtory, yet theſe would ſhew it to have been 
eminent when Rome was in its flouriſhing ſtate ; and 
there are yet more evident tokens ot it's glory in Seve- 
rus's reign ; of which anon. 

Only I cannot omit before to take notice how a kind 
Providence overpowered the ſtruggling Prigantes, and 
made happy even againſt their wiils, in becoming 
early a Roman province; which cannot be better ex- 
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vieſſed than in the words of our late excellent Pri- 
mate (31). * Of all the iſles of the Gentiles, if any 
« one above the reſt hath felt the benign and gracious 


54 U 5. 450. influences of the Lord's being our King, certainly 


« ours is that iſland. How wonderfully bountiful has 

God been to us in a continued ſucceſhon of publick 

« bleflings, even from the firſt beginning of time that 

« we have had any memorials of events among us? We 

« had the happineſs to be early made a province of the 

Roman empire, and by that means were trained up 

« to civility, and arts, and good manners. That made 

way for the greateſt bleſſing Heaven could beſtow 
upon us, even the receiving Chriltianity : and that 
bleſſing we had with the moſt early, being the firſt 
among the Nations that embraced it. When, through 
the juſt judgment of God, barbariſm and ignorance 
overſpread the face of Europe, and by the occaſion there- 
of ſuperſtition and idolatry made their way, and all 
the Weſtern I gave up their power to a foreign 
uſurper, even then this iſland made the longeſt ſtand ; 
nay, and was never ſo perfectly ſubdued, but that Po- 
pery was here a different thing from what it was in 
the Southern climates. When the happy time came, 
that God thought fit to ſet on foot the Reformation, 
having firſt made way for it by the reſtoring of learning, 
« ſuch was his particular care of us, that this was one of 
« the firſt kingdoms that was brought over to it.” 

But I am tranſported beyond my preſent bounds, which 
concern only the firſt planting of Chriſtianity. That it was 
here very early, is acknowledged by all; but by whom 
firſt planted, is much controverted. Sanders the Jeſuit, and 
others, contend earneſtly for St Peter, that our engage- 
ment to the Roman church might become more viſible. 
Others plead for St James Simon Zelotes, St Philip, and 
Ariſtobulus; but the tradition of Fo/eph of Arimathea and 
his brethren _— to Glaſſenbury having met with better 
entertainment, the learned Biſhop Stilling fleet hath at lar 
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il- Examined it (32), and ſhews how much more probable 


it is, that St Paul himſelf was the firſt founder of a 
church here (33), and evinceth that there was a Chriſtian 
church in Britain even in the Apoſtle's time, which he 
proveth from T heodoret, Clemens Romanus, and alſo from 
Euſebius, whoſe teſtimony is the more convincing, being 
not only a learned and inquiſitive perſon, but a favourite 
of Conſlantine, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, and preſent 
at the council of Nice, whither Biſhops were ſummoned 
from all parts of the empire ; and one who, deſigning an 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, had a particular curioſity to enquire 
into the original of all churches. 

The two moſt noted converts to Chriſtianity in this 
age, were Pomponia Gracina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, 
the Roman Lieutenant in Britain (which put her in a 
capacity to be a happy inſtrument of propagating the 
Chriſtian faith in this country) and Claudia Ruffina, fo 
much celebrated by Martial for her wit and beauty. 
She was certainly a Briton by birth, and wife of Pudens, 
a Roman Senator, and both rationally concluded to be 
the ſame perſons mentioned by St Paul (34) bimſelf. 
The reſt of the kindred of this noble family, who were 
baptized with her, might. be the occaſion of diſperſing 
Chriſtianity in the Britiſh nation, and were probably 
ſome of the Saints in Cx/ars hauſhold mentioned by the 
ſame Apoltle (35). 

Petilius Cerealis before mentioned was ſucceeded by 
Julius Frontinas, and he by Cn. Julius Agricola, ann. 
Dom. 79, who, as he carried his conqueſts by fea as 
well as land, to the utmoſt extent of Britain, the iſles 
of the Orcades, fo, by a notable policy, he ſought to 
induce the natives by pleaſures to quietneſs and reſt, 
exhorting them in private, and aſſiſting them in publick, 
to build temples and houſes; and inſtructed the noble- 
men's ſons in the liberal ſciences, preferring the wits 
of the Britons before the ſtudents of France (36); fo 
that they became curious to attain the eloquence of 
the Roman language, as well as their habit, ſumptuous 
buildings, and too ſoon even their luxuries. 

Agricola, being recalled by Domitian, delivered up 
the province in a peaceable condition to his ſucceſſor, 
Saluſtius Lucullus, who had the hard fate to be put to 
death for no other cauſe but that, having deviſed certain 
ipears or launces, he cauſed them to be called Lucallians. 
Much cannot be expected concerning theſe affairs in the 
ſhort reign of Nerwva ; but his ſucceſſor, Trajan, as he 
brought the empire to its utmoſt extent, power, and 
glory, ſo he is particularly famous for repairing the 
Roman ways here in Britain (37), which, being 1 
to the labourers therein, might perhaps be one occaſion 
of the revolt in his reign; 2 it was the general com- 
Flaint of the natives, as Tacitus conſeſſes, that the 
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Romans put their hands and bodies to the druJgery of 
ridding out [clearing] woods and _ fens, with a 
great m_ ripes and indignities : and the Brigantes 
are eſpecially noted as impatient of ſervitude : inſomuch 
that Julius Severus, Hadrian's Lieutenant, being recalled 
upon an inſurrection in Judea, the Britons had certainly 
freed themſelves from the Roman yoke, had not the 
Emperdr himſelf come in perſon, an. Dom. 123. But 
he reduced them, and built that noted wall, eighty miles 
in length, (not eight only as miſprinted in Speed) (38); 
between Tyne and So/way Frith. | 

In this revolt it is probable that Adellocum or Burg- 
dunum, the Roman ftation upon Adel-moor near Leedes, 
was burat by the Brigantes in their zeal to retrieve 
their native freedom. As that ſtation flouriſhed during 
the height of the Roman glory, ſo that it was burnt, 
ſeems evident by the lag, or adult colour I obſerved in 
my ſurvey thereof ; and that it was in this very revolt 
is probable, berauſe that, amongſt the Roman coins 
found in that neighbourhood, fince the diſcovery of the 
Teſtigia of that town and the monuments were iirit pub- 
liſhed in Phil. Tranſ. No. 282, there was not one of a 
later Emperor than Hadrian ; not to repeat other reaſons, 
from the form of the letters, which are elſewkere aſ- 
ſigned (39). 

Upon this expedition of Hadrian, and his ſucceſs here, 
the — ordered medals to be ſtruck, one of which 13 
in this collection, and was probably found ia theſe parts, 
being paid me in the fec-farm rents belonging to the 
Lords of the manor of Leedes ; but the ſimple fellow 
had ſlipt away, fearing, it is likely, he ſhould have been 
obliged to exchange it. Upon it is the Emperor's head, 
inſcribed Trajanus Hadrianus Aug and upon the 
reverſe, Britain, or perhaps Rome triumphant upon this 
occaſion, fitting upon a ſhield, with a ſpear in her right 
hand, Pont. Max. Tr. POT. COS. III. S. C. Exergue 
"BRITANNIA, which is the more rare; becauſe it has 
eſcaped the induſtrious Occo. 

The war broke out again in the reign of his ſucceſſor, 
Antoninus Pius, in the year 139 ; but Lallius Urbicus, 
his Lieutenant, repulſed the Barbarians, and repaired 
the wall. In the mean time, a new inſurrection was 
kindled amongſt the Brigantes (45), but quaſhed by 
the ſame Legate, who, for his ſucceſſes here, obtained 
the ſirname of Britannicus. He took away ſome part 
df their country from the Brigantes, becauſe they had 
made incurſions into Genounta, and recovered the for- 
mer wall between the two Friths of Bodobria and 
Glotta (41), (now called Edinburgh and Dunbritton ) 
that had been firſt built by 4griccla, in Ye/paſrar's time, 
and rebuilt the wall there, to ſecure it againſt the Picts. 

I have alſo a very rare medal of this excellent Em- 
peror's, referred to in the learned Biſhop of Lincoln's 
edition of the Britannia (42) ; whereupon Britain is re- 
preſented fitting upon the rocks, thoſe mirificas moles, 
as Cicero calls them, wherewith ſhe is ſurrounded, liftin 
up her right hand to her head, inſcribed ANTONINVS 
AVG. PIVS. PP. TR. P. XVIII. reverſe, BRITANNIA 
COS. III. S. C. which was in the year of our Lord, one 
hundred fifty-ſix (43). 

Notwithſtanding the barbarous Britons were thus driven 
100 miles Northward, for ſo much is the diſtance between 
the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus ; yet the old grudge 
at the Roman oppreſſion, made them revolt again with fo 
much violence, in the beginning of Antonimus Philaſephus's 
reign, that Calphurnius Agricola was ſent againſt them 
with freſh (applies, amongtt which was Helvius Perti- 
nax, afterwards Emperor. The very name of Agricola 
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reminding them of their ſormer overthrows, ſtruck ſuch 


a terror into the Britons, that we read of no diſturbance 
here till the time of Commedus. But there is a matter of 

reater concernment, not to be omitted in this interval. 

hough Chriſtianity was planted here, as is before men- 
tioned, very early ; yet was there not a crowned head 
that ever embraced the true faith till the reign of 
Hntoni nus Pius, under whom flouriſhed Lucius, 1n/timus 
in Britannia regum Paganorum & primus Chriftianorum, 
to uſe the words of our countryman Alured of Beverly, 
lately publiſhed with notes by the moſt induſtrious Mr 
Hearne (44). There are diſputes about the preciſe 
year, and other circumſtances of his reign ; but that 


An. D. 164. 


(44) Al medi 


Beverlacenſis 


there was ſuch a one, and that he was alſo the firſt Annales. Oxon, 
Chriſtian King in the world, is owned by all, and fully 1716. p. 39- 
evinced by the incomparable Archbiſhop Uper (45), (45) Ulerii Brit, 
and acknowledged by the learned Biſhop Sz/ling/trer (46). Antig. Dublin 
He was converted by Timethy, not he to whom St Paul 1639. ©. 3&4. 
directs his Epiſtle, (as ſome have vainly imagined) but his (,6) Stilling- 
name - ſake, the ſon of Pudens and Claudia Kyffina, before fieet's Origia. 
mentioned, who being aBritiſh convert, was more proba- Brit. p. 6a, 


43T bly 


. 
| 


3938 


(47) Nennius bly employed in converting a Britiſh King. Nennius 


ter Script. Brit. : : 
Edit, Gale. makes him [cum univerſes 


P+ 103. 
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egulis totius Britanniæ (47) 

to be baptized ann, Dom. 164, which others defer til 

169, and which is worſe, deny the exiſtence of ſuch 
Reguli under him, the ſtate of the Roman province not 
permitting it. Biſhop Stillingfleet's aſſigning Surrey and 
Suſſex as the moſt probable place of his dominion under 
the Romans, might acquit me from any further proſe- 
cution of his ſtory, could I but expect pardon from the 
Eboracenſes for omitting, that this fel Chriſtian King 
made ort the ſeat of an Archbiſhop, viz. Faganus, 
whom Elzutherius, Biſhop of Rome, ſent to confirm 
him in the Chriſtian Faith, /ubjacuit Metropolitano Eboraci 
(48) Alur. Bev. Deira et Albania (48). All Scotland, together with 
P+ 33- the counties of You, Lancaſter, Durham, Weſtmore- 
(49, Alber, P. 72. Jand, Cumberland, and Northumberland (49), being 
An. D. 181. ſubject to this Primate till later ages. 

In the reign of Commodus, there was nothing but 
wars and ſeditions throughout Britain: for the barba- 
rous Britains having got over the Vall, waſted the 
country, and cut off the Roman General. So that CLV. 
pius Marcellus was ſent againſt them, who ſucceeded 
ſo well, that the jealous Emperor envied and recalled 
him, aſſuming to himſelf the title of Britannicus, as he 
is ſtiled in ſeveral of his coins in this Muſzum ; upon 
one of which is Victory with laurel in the right, and a 

(50) Muſ. Thor, palm in the left hand (50). After this, weaker Com- 
* manders were ſent hither by his favourite Perennius, 
who not only had a deſign to uſurp the Empire, but, as 
Herodian tells us) had actually coined monies with his 
own image. Theſe brought all into confuſion, inſo- 
much that 15900 ſoldiers went to complain at Rome; 
whereupon Perexnius was beheaded, and Helv. Pertinax 
was again ſent into Britain. He quieted theſe broils, 
but not without great danger, being himſelf almoſt ſlain 
in appealing them. He ſuccceded Commodus in the 
An. D. 193, Empire, but reigned only eighty-ſeven days, which 
194+ was more by twenty-one than his ſucceſſor, Didius Ju- 
lianus, who purchaſed the Empire, quod tunc primum 
venale fuit. For the coins of theſe ſhort-lived Emperors, 
(52) 14. p. 306. ſee the Catalogue (51): as alſo of Clodius Albinus, who 
refuſing to reſign his government in Britain, which had 
been committed to him by Pertinax, was at firſt flatter- 
ed by Severus with the title of Cæſar, till he had de- 
(52) Afairmedal feated Pee. Niger (52), and then overcome in battle at 
4 var og obs. Lyons (53) in Gaul, whither Abinus had drawn the 
( \ Lu N flower of his Britiſh army; and when they fought fo 
— ſtoutly, that Severus threw off his purple, and was put 
to the rout, with his whole army, except Lætus, who 
hearing that Severus was flain, renewed the battle, 
with his own men that were freſh and untouched, in 
expectation of attaining the Empire to kimſelf : Severus 
ſeeing this, rallied his men, reſumed his purple, pur- 
ſued eagerly, ſlew Albinus, and became ſole Emperor of 
the world. Hereupon he ſent into Britain, as Pro- 
rætor, Virius Lupus, who not only reſided in theſe parts, 
| wy as app ars by an inſcription found at Ile, in this 
(54) Camd. Brit. Weſt-riding, re-edified that place 5 4). He ſtrengthened 
DDD northern parts of the province with many ſtron 
8 caſtles, reſtoring ſeveral places that had been ruined, ei- 
— — where it ther by fire, or the fury of the borderers, particularly the 
A miſprinted bath at Lawatris, or Lavatra, now Bowes, under Stain- 
Olinaca and moor in | Richmondſhire, which having been burnt, he 


— 1 8 reſtored for the uſe of the firſt cohort of the Thraciant, 


An. D. 193. 


li . Which was quartered there, as appears by an Altar de- 
. * eas dicated Dez Fortune : the name of Lawatris, or Lawa- 


tra, but by no means Lavat. Ror (as miſprinted in 
Speed, p. 140.) may be deduced from Lavacram, which 
the learned Roger Gale, Eſq; in his accurate edition of 
the Itinerary, p. 41, proves from £Eutropius to be uſed 
for a bath * the Romans in thoſe ages. 

But at laſt Virius Lupus was ſo overpowered by the 
Britons, that he was forced to ſend to Rome for freſh 
ſupplies. This ſo affected Severus, that though aged 
and gouty, he undertook the journey in perſon, and 
arriving ſafe, he left his ſon Geta at York to govern 
the civilized Britons, and marched to reduce the northern 
Britons and Caledonians, taking his other ſon, Cara- 
calla, along with him. In this expedition he, with ex- 
ceeding bravery, e:countered great difficulties from the 
ambuſcades of the encmy, who retiring into woods, 
ſallied thence, intercepting their proviſions, — 
their carriages, killing their allies, and paſſengers, an 
diſturbing Jet garriſons, that he was conſtrained, with 
incredible labour, to deſtroy their woods, drain meers, 
&c. wherein he loſt fifty thouſand men. Whether the 


An. D. 217. 


(50 Ducat.Leog. moſſes in this pariſh (5 5) were occaſioned by this, or 
rather ſome preceding actions, cannot be poſitively aſ- 
certained; but that the woods there were deſtroyed 
(more Romano) by fire and axe, is evident from the 


p. 142. 
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burnt wood found in the turf-pits, and the marks upon 
others of the very tools that cut down the remainder, 
His vigorous proſecution forced the enemy to a peace, 
and the delivery of a conſiderable part of their —_ 
with all their arms and weapons. And for the better ſe. 
curity, he built a famous wall of ſtone thirty-two (56) 
miles in length, from ſea to ſea, 2 Adrian's frontier, 
anſwerable to the grandeur of the Roman Empire, with 
a tower at the end of each mile, and pipes of braſs in the 
wall (57) from tower to tower, which ſpeedily con- 
veyed the news of any approach of the enemy over all 
the borders. Nennius, the ancient Britiſh Hiſtorian (58), 
with Speed and others of the moderns, make this wall 
to be 132 miles in length, but the Scala Mundi (a rare 
MS in this Muſzum) hath it expreſsly thirty-two. No- 
wviſſimum bellum in Britannia habuit, at ut Provincias 
adquifitas omni ſecuritate muniret ; vallum per xxxii®, 
miliaria a mari u/que ad mare perduxit (59), which agrees 
with the beſt editions of Eutropius, and other Roman 


Authors. Upon theſe ſucceſſes, he aſſumed the title . 


of Britannicus Maximus, and is ſtiled Fundator Paciz 
upon a medal in my collection, which is juſtly aſcribed 
to theſe tranſactions in Britain (60), though by ſome to 
his conqueſts in the Eaſt: upon another (61), which 
was found at Pontefra# in this neighbourhood, he is 
inſcribed SEVERVS PIVS AVG. BRIT. reverſe, 
P. M. TR. P. XVIII. COS, III. P. P. (which was ann. 
Dom. 211.) This has upon it Jupiter cum puerulis; 
another hath Mars /iniſtra haſtam. After his ſucceſſes 
in the North, he retired to York, which ſeems then to 
have been in its chiefeſt glory. Severus had here his 
Royal Palace, which was honoured with his conſtant 
refidence, with his Empreſs and two ſons : and here 
that oracle of the law, Æmilius Paulus Papirianus, hap- 
pily adminiſtered juſtice. Bellona, the ſiſter and com- 
panion of Mars, had here alſo a temple, by the ſame 
token that Severus, through the Augur's miſtake, was 
conducted thereto. 

It makes not the leaſt for the fame and glory of York, 
that this maſter of the world, Severus, one deſervedly 
equalled with the greateſt Martialiſts of any age, not 
only had his palace and refidence here, but alſo here 
breathed his laſt, not ſlain by Fulgentius (as the Britiſh 
hiſtory affirms) but rather worn out with age and travail, 
and partly with grief for the irreclaimable conduct of his 
ſon Caracalla, who with his own hands had made two 
attempts upon his life: which Caracalla, being his fon 
by Martia a Britiſh lady, was favoured by the Britons, 
and declared Emperor by the ſoldiers; the other fon 
heete Geta, his moder was of ame (52). His dy- 
ing ſpeeches are memorable, and full of brave ſpirit. 
I bade been all that a man can be, but it is of no uſe to me 
now. The empire was declining and languiſhing in all 
parts when I received it, yet I leave it in peace even to the 
Britons, firm and laſting to my ſons if they prove good, if 
otherwiſe, feeble and ſinking ; and calling for his urn, where- 
in his aſhes were to be encloſed : Little Urn, ſaid he, thou 
falt now contain what the whole world could not before. 
His corpſe was carried out in a military manner to a place 
near Aebam, which is called Sewvers-hill to this day, 
and there committed to the flames. 
count of this matter, calls York (which is known by all 
to be a colony) a municipium (53), or free city, which 
(if the terms be not promiſcuouſly uſed by the Roman 
authors) ſhews ſomewhat of the old ſpirit of the Bigentes, 
the inhabitants having a greater value for their own 
municipal laws than all the other privileges of Rome. 

After Severus there is no expreſs mention of Eboracum 
for about a hundred years; only that the ſixth legion 
continued their abode there. It is true, that Caracalla 


is aid to be lain by Careufius, an obſcure Briton (64), 


and it is probable he might receive ſome wounds in the 
wars here which might occaſion that error; but from 
the Roman hiſtory it is certain, that, as he had ſlain his 
brother Geta, he met with the ſame fate from Macrinus, 
who, ſucceeding him in the empire, aſſociated his ſon 
Diadumenianus, but both were ſlain after a ſhort rei 
of fourteen months and three days, for whoſe coins ſee 
the Catalogue, p. 309 and 627. Amongſt ſome Roman 
antiquities found at Linguel han in this neighbourhood, 
A. D. 1697, were molds for counterfeiting the monies 
of Diadumenianus, with others, of which ſee Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 234: but whereas it is there queſtioned whether 
the preſent age could produce a genuine coin of this 
ſhort-lived Emperor, I muſt retract that paſſage ; for, 
ſince that was printed, the truly noble Earl of Pembroke 
ſhewed me one in his ineſtimable Muſzum ; and of late, 
the very,obliging Mr S: Jobn of London preſented a very 
fair one to this collection. 
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tory (70). 


Heliogabalus, the ſucceſſor of Macriaus, exceeding all 
his predeceſſors in wickedneſs, it is the leſs wonder we 
have no memorial of his tranſactions in theſe parts of the 
world, further than that his boungleſs prodigality con- 
ſamed all the — of Lg Gaul, Ttaly, 2 
Germany, Dacia, Illyrium, Greece, >, a, Syria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, 2 thoſe of — * and 
iſlands. Of his medals, upon ſome of which he is ſtiled 
SACERDos. DEI SOLIS ELAGABALUS, and re- 
preſented as ſacrificing to his God, the Sun, ſee the 
Catalogue (65), and a learned Diſſertation upon the cu- 
rious writing of his name in Se/den de DIS SYRIS (66), 
wherein he mentions alſo (as proceeding from the ſame 
original Bel or Baal) the Britiſh deity Belatucadrus, 
which was adored in theſe Northern parts of Britain. 
Camden mentions one altar dedicated to this topical 
God, and Selden another, to which may be added a 
third, found in the river Irdin, not far from Scaleby, 
communicated to me by the ingenious Dr Jabez Cay, 
of Newcaſtle upon Tyne; there is a rough draught 
of it in the additions to the Britannia (67), which is to 
be read thus, Deo Sano Belatucadro Aulus Decius Camil- 
linus wovit ſacravit. By which we ſee the Romans of 
later ages had the ſame notions that the Aſſyrians had in 
the former, who, having led away captive the ten tribes, 
deſired the prieſts of Iſrael to teach their Aſſyrian colony 
the manner of the God of the land. Beſides thoſe'of 
Baſſianus, with ſummus ſacerdos, &c. here arc thoſe of his 
wives, Julia Cornelia Paula, and Julia Aquilia Severa 
(once a veſtal virgin) with Julia Mz/a his grandmother ; 
to which the learned Dr Ben. Languith, Chaplain to his 


Grace the Duke of Somerſet, added a very rare medal 


of Julia Socennias's, his unhappy mother, who not only 
ruined her ſon by the moſt infamous laſciviouſneſs, but 
endeavoured by all means to deſtroy her fiſter's ſon, 
Alexander Severus, who, notwithſtanding all her malice, 
ſucceeded him in the empire. This repairer of the 
almoſt ruined Commonwealth was baſely murthered, 
though not in Britain (as ſome pretend) (58), but in 
Gaul (as the judicious Camden (69) has it) at the iuſti- 
gation of the gigantic Maximinus, who, with his ſon 
Maximns, had the like fate two years after. 

Under the ſhort-lived Emperors, Balbinus, Pupienus, 
and Gerdian the Elder, we find no account of Britain; but 
under the young Gordian it appears, by an inſcription upon 
a votive altar found in Cumberland, that #miltus Criſpinus 
commanded that part of the army under Nannius Philip- 
pus, Proprætor of Britain. Gordian was lain by Philip, 
anno 245, as he and his ſon Philippus Cæſar was in the 
year 250, when Decius was by the army made Emperor 
againſt his will: his ſucceſſor Gallus, with his ſon Volu- 
ſianus, were ſlain by /Zmilianus, who enjoyed the govern- 
ment but about three months, being murthered to make 
way for Valerianus. This Emperor being taken priſoner 
by Sapor King of Perſia, was by that ſavage monarch 
made his footſtool, whenever he was diſpoſed to take 
horſe; a juſt puniſhment for his moſt barbarous perſe- 
cution of the Chriſtians, Heaven and earth ſeemed to 
threaten the ruin of the Roman empire, Gallienus his 
ſon's reign being the moſt confuſed and calamitous of all 
that were before him, not only by the invaſion of the 
barbarous nations, but by its own inteſtine diviſions : 
the ſoldiers, in all parts, electing their own generals, 
advanced no leſs than thirty at once, who aſſumed the 
title of Emperors, but are generally recorded by the 
name of the thirty tyrants. | 

And now we have too much of the Britiſh affairs ; 
for Poſthumus, Viforinus, Marius, and Tetricus, both 
father and ſon, uſurped and reigned here, as appears 
both by the Roman hiſtorians, and the great quantity 
of their monies found in Yorkſhire, ms elſewhere in 
Britain. Paſbumus, the moſt illuſtrious of all the thirty, 
was called the Gallick Hercules : J have a medal of his, 
with a galley upon it, inſcribed LATITIA AUG. 
which an author, curious enough in theſe matters, takes 
to relate particularly to Britain for ſome naval vic- 
He aſſociated Vickorinus, an excellent com- 
mander ; but he was ſlain, together with his ſon L. Au 
relius Victorinus: whereupon his mother Victoria, or Vic- 
tor ina, who for her maſculine courage was ſtiled mother 
of armies (and is ſuppoſed to be deſigned by VICTORIA 
upon the reverſe of ſome of his medals) to ſupport her- 
ſelf, procured Tetricus, a Senator of Rome, who had a 
command in Gaul, to proclaim himſelf Emperor, and 
to make his ſon, C. Pive/us Tetricus, his Cxfar: of all 
whoſe monics found in theſe parts, ſee the Catalogue(71). 
As alſo for Marius, who ſome ſay was born in Britain ; 
he was originally a ſmith, and, after a ſhort reign of 
three, or, as others ſay, ſeven, days, was lain by a 


ſword of his own making, having firſt obtained a victory 
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in Britain, as appears by VICTORIA AUG. upon his 
monies; ſo that it is rationally ſuppoſed, that he reigned 
a longer time than is aſſigned him. 

Claudius, firnamed Gothicus, for his memorable victories 
over the Goths, was a mighty _— to the declinin 
empire during theſe confuſion He generouſly reſol 
to march firſt againſt the Goths, as enemies to the Com- 
monwealth, rather than againſt Terricus and the other 
Uſurpers, who were only enemies to himſelf; a public 
wrong, as he ſaid, being ts be revenged before a private 
injury. This Emperor, after a ſhort but glorious . 
died a natural death, which was rare in thoſe times. His 
brother Quintillus was proclaimed Emperor by the ſenate; 
but, after ſeventeen days, was conftrained to give place to 
Aureli anut, whom the Senate had advanced to that dignity. 


Tacitus ſhort reign of fix months, and Florianur's 
of two, will admit of no enlargement in this Breviary. 
Though, about this time, Bonaſus, a Briton, uſurping 
the government, occaſioned a diſturbance to Probus the 
Emperor 3 but being overcome, and deſpairing ever 
again to make head, put his own into a halter, of whom 
it is ſaid, he being an inſatiable vaſſal to Bacchus, here 
hangs a barrel, not a man. Probus, having ſubdued the 
Germans, Vandals, and Burgundians, &c. had nine 
kings priſoners at the ſame time. The Vandals he ſent 
to inhabit this country, who, being defirous to leave 
their names at the place of their ſettlement, were very 
probably the raiſers of the fortifications at Berwick in 
Elmet, called to this day Wendall-hill forVandal-hill (72). 
The Vandals, though invaders and enemies in Gaul, 
were ſerviceable — auxiliaries in Britain. Other places 
in this neighbourhood ſeem to have received their names 
upon the like occaſions. So Almonbury is much more 
probably deduced from the Al/manes (who were auxilia- 
ries to the Romans) than from St Albans; and the learned 
Dr Gale was of opinion, that Mexburgh, Banburgh, and 
Duiſhurgh, &c. received their names from other auxi- 
liaries, the ſixth legion having many camps in theſe parts 
of Yorkſhire. 

I ſhall only add, that the great quantities of Roman 
coins, found of late years near Donc&fter in Yorkſhire, 
and at South Helland in Lincolnſhire, were probably con- 
cealed upon the arrival of the Vandals, by thoſe that had 
made the in ſurrection, who being lain in the conflict, 
their treaſure lay hid above 1400 years. There were no 
leſs than thirty- ſix pound weight of theſe found in the 
midſt of the vaſteſt flat, or level, in England (73); and 
one of the pots found near Edlington (74), contained 
about two gallons. I bought ſixty of the former, and the 
Right Honourable the Lord Moleſworth ſent me a pre- 
ſent of near 200 of the latter, and there was not in either 
parcel one elder than Gallienus, or later than Quintillus; 
ſo that they ſeem to have been concealed in one common 
calamity about Probus's time. 

Carus ſucceeding Probus, an. Dom. 283, aſſociated his 
two ſons, Carinus, whom he left to govern Britain, 
and Numeriarus. Carinus was ſlain by Dieclefian, who 
joined Maximianus to himſelf in the government, and 
upon ſome commotions in the Empire, each made 
choice of a Cæſar, viz. Galerius and Conſtantius Chlorus. 

Caraufius, an Iriſhman, being deputed by Maximian 
to guard the coaſt, became rich by the {oils of the 
Pirates, which he never returned to the owners, nor 
accounted for to the Emperor; but aſſuming that title 
himſelf, became ſo powerful, that Maximian was glad 
to make peace with him, leaving him the command of 
the iſland, upon condition, he ſhould defend it againſt 
the Barbarians, which he did for ſeven years together. 
Upon this ſucceſs, he ſtampt money with PAX. AVG. 
one of which I have, it was found at Aldburgh in this 
Weſft-riding. Upon others are ML. Moneta Londi- 
nenſis, and SPC. for fignata pecunia Cumeloduni. He re- 
covered the outer boundary, and there erected a wall 
of ſtone, fortified it with ſeven caſtles, and upon the 
bank of the river Carun, fo called from him, built a 
round houſe of hewn ſtone (probably a temple to Ter- 
minus ) with a triumphal arch in memory of his Victory; 
but, in the concluſion, was expelled by Conſtant ius, 
and ſlain by his own familiar friend, Allectus, perhaps 
at Carausfield (75), now Cawversfield, two miles from 
Allchefter, ſo denominated from this Allectus, upon ſome 
of whoſe coins are ML. upon others QL. for Moneta 
Londinenfis, and a Qxartarius coined at London, or 
2uxftor (Treaſurer) of London. 

Allectus having retained the government three years, 
was ſlain by Conflantius Chlerus, who ſcoured the Britiſh 
ſeas, which had been infeſted by the Saxons and Gauls, 
and ſettled the Kingdom in peace. This excellent 
Prince married Helena, daughter of Coit, a Britiſh King, 
by whom he had iſſue Corffantine the Great. It is not 
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a little for the honoor of Vork, that this pious Emperor, 
endowed with all moral and chriſtian virtues, had there 
his Royal Seat. The remains of many valuable Roman 
monuments are ſcattered up and down that ancient city, 
which it is a pity that none of the many learned men 
thereof have illuſtrated, as Dr Liſſer has done the mult- 
angular tower and Roman wall there (76), of which I 
have the original drawing by the ingenious Mr Lodge, 
a native of Leedes, Here alſo Con/tantius died, and 
was deiged (77), as appears by his medals in this Mu- 
ſæum, inſcribed DIVO. CONSTANTIO. PIO. round 
his veiled head. Reverſe, MEMORIA FELIX Exergue 
PLN. Pecunia Londini Notata, A noted Antiquary ob- 
ſerves, in reſpect of this coin, that Rome, in the height 
of its greatneſs, had not a more glorious ſhew to ex- 
hibit (78), than the apotheoſis of their Emperors hereby 
repreſented. At the diſſolution of Religious Houles, 
there was found always burning a lamp in a kind of 
grot, or vault, where conſtant tame reported the re- 
liques of Conflantius were laid (79). Monies were 
alſo coined in honour of his wife, the celebrated St 
Helen: Camden mentions one that was minted at Triers; 
but I have one moze valuable, as coined at London, 
which, at her requeſt, was ſurrounded with a wall by 
her ſon Conſtantine, if not by herſelf, as Henry of Hun- 
tington affirms (80). Of this fabric, and the compoſi- 
tion of this ancient Roman wall, there is an accurate 
deſcription by the learned and ingenious Dr , vod. 
«ward (81). This medal has her head inſcribed FL. 
HELENA. AVGVSTA. Reverſe, SECVRITAS 
REIr VBLICAE. Exergue P. LON. This excellent 
Princeſs was bern at Colcheſter in Eſſex, which the alfo 
walled, and which has for the arms thereof a Croſs 
between four Crowns, in mem of the Croſs, 
which ſhe found at Jeruſalem, where ſhe built a Church 
in the place where our bleſſed Saviour ſuffered : ſhe 
alſo founded another Church, where the Inn had flood 
that he was born in. So that in old inſcriptions, ſhe is 
ſtiled Piiſima & Venerabilis Au * St Helensford 
near Tadcaſter is generally — to be denominated 
from her, though the learned Dr Gale, late Dean of 
Vork, told me he rather inclined to deduce it from the 
goddeſs Nehellennia, who was Praæſes artis calcarir, ſeu 
cretariz ; and I am apt to think it might be ſo, by the 
Calcarienſes, or heathen Romans employed in burning the 
lime-ftone, wherewith this tract abounds to this . 
but by the Chriſtian Romans be afterwards applied to 
St Helen. 

That her ſon Conſtantine the Great was born in Bri- 
tain, is not only affirmed by our own Hiſtorians (82), 
but acknowledged by Baronius himſelf, and the gene- 
rality of learned Authors; and though a very few 
Writers would have it at Colcheſter or London, yet the 
moſt, and moſt conſiderable, do aſſign the honour to 
York ; and to uſe the words of a very learned man, 
lately deceaſed, all thoſe who afſert Britain ta have been 
the place of his birth, muſt needs acknowledge him to have 
been bern at York (83). And that this was the current 
opinion, not only of private perſons, whoſe works 
are particularly enumerated by the judicious Biſhop 
Uſher (84), but the public alſo, is evident, becauſe the 
Embaſiadors of England aſſerted it in the hearing of the 
learned world, both at the Council of Conſtance, and 


at Baſil: where they condeſcend to mention the very 
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particular place in Vork, where he was born. Pelernæ 
natum in Eloracenſi civit.te, by which is indiſputably 
meant Bedern, which is verily thought to have been 
art of the Imperial Palace in old time, as in after ages 
it was a College of Vicars; the Saxon name may be 
deduced either from Beot-epne Refeforium, or from 
P-a> oratio and enne locus, their place of prayer; and 
Trinity, or Chriſt's Church, in that part of the city, is in 
his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop's regiſter, ſtiled Eccleſia 
Ste Trinitatis in Curia Regis. But to proceed, 
Conflantine, who had been many years detained in the 
Count of Diocleſian, and after of Galerius, as an honou- 
rable pledge, finding treachery intended againſt him, 
made his cicape from Rome, and arrived ſafe at York, 
to the great joy of his dying father, who ſhortly after 
expired in his arms. By his father's will, and conſent 
of the army, he was unanimouſly ſaluted Emperor, 
which his modeſty refuſed, till prevailed on by their 
importunity, and eſpecially by Erocus, King of the A- 
mains ($7), who had accompanied him in his flight 
from Court, whoſe auxiliary forces lay, no doubt, at 
Almanbary, in this Weſt-riding of the county of York, 
as is before intimated, 
From all this it may juſtly be inferred, what figure 
York made ia the ſecular affairs of the world, it being 
the ſeat of the Roman Emperors ; I ſhall now add, for 
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the Ecclefiaſtical r that it was a- 
dorned with an Epiſcopal See by Conffantine, and 
that Eborijus, the my thereof, was preſent at the 
Council of Arles, called to take notice of the cauſe 
of the Donatiffs, wherein were preſent, to repre. 
ſent the Britſh Churches, Eberizs, Biſhop of Vork; 
Reftitutus, Biſhop of London; and Adelfius de civitate 
Colonia Londinen 3 Sacerder, a Prieſt both by name 
and office; and Arminius, a Deacon: of what place 
the third Biſhop was, hath been much controverted 
learned men; Archbiſhop Uſer thought it was Cal. 
cheſter, Mr Selden, and Sir Henry Spelman, took it for 
Camelodunum ¶ Malden in Eſſex] ; but Biſhop Srillin 
fixes it moſt probably at Caer/con in Monmouthſhire, 
from the way of ſummoning Biſhops to Councils at that 
time, viz, one out of a Province (86); and therefore, 
that as the cther two Biſſiops were out of the other two 
Provinces, Maxima Ceſarienfis and Britannia Prima, 
the third Biſhop was out of the third Province, Britannia 
Secunda ; his arguments from thence to prove the great 
antiquity of Epiſcopal Government in Britain, and that the 
Pagan Hierarchy was rather in imitation of the Chriſtian, 
than that the Chriſtians borrowed it from them, may be 
ſeen in that very learned Author's Origines Britannice, 
Chap. II. What more immediately appertains to this 
county, is the note of a Critic upon the name Arminius, 
the Deacon. * It is worth taking notice of, ſays he, that 
the name remaineth ſtill intire in Yorkſhire in a very 
noble and religious family, after ſo many ages (87), 


of which I ſhall, in the ſequel of. this Hiſtory, give an © 


inſtance in the Memoirs of the no leſs pious, than Right 
Honourable Lady, the Lady Mary Armine, whoſe de. 
nefactions to theſe parts were conſiderable, 

The Britiſh Biſhops being ſummoned, and appearing 
at this Council of Arles before, and at thoſe of Sardica 
and Arminum afterwards, it is more than probable, that 
they, and the Biſhop of York at the head of them, (as 
before) were preſent at the famous, and indeed the 
firſt general Council of Nice, which this pious Emperor 
called to ſuppreſs the Arians and Quartodecimani, ann. 
Dom. 325. It being very unlikely, that Conflantine 
ſhould omit thoſe of his native country; though 4tha- 
nafius"s Synodicon (wherein all their names were [A down) 
being long ſince loſt, we are forced to make uſe of pro- 
babilities, but ſuch as are very convincing, as managed 
by the learned Biſhop of Worceſter (88). 

When Conſtantine went againſt Maxentins, he took 
divers of the nobles and others with him, who, planting 
themſelves in the Weſt ſea-coalt of France, called it 
Britain. He was victorious over the Franks, as well as 
over Maxentius, and as he had formerly been over the 
Sarmatians, againſt whom he was ſent by Galerius with a 
few men on purpoſe to be deſtroyed ; but he overcame 
them, and in perſon drew a fierce young Sarmate by 
the hair of the head before Galerizs : I have a medal, 
ſtruck upon this occafion, inſcribed SARMATIA DE- 
VICTA, whereupon is repreſented victory, with a palm, 
carrying a trophy, and a captive at her feet (89). But 
as to > A affairs of our own country, Odavius, taking 
advantage of his abſence, cauſed the Britons to revolt, 
and aſſumed the kingdom; whereupon, faith Alured of 
Beverley (go), Conſtantine ſent Trahern againſt him; 
but it is evident from Euſebius (91), that himſelf came 
again in perſon to Britain, ſurrounded by the ſea, and 
became Victor. The joyful memorial of this expedition 
is regiſtered to poſterity upon a medal exhibited by 
Speed (92). In this Muſzum is ene ſomewhat different, 
though coined at the ſame place in London, trampling 
an enemy under the horſe's feet, CONSTANTINUS. 
P. F. AUG. reverſe, ADVENTUS AUG. Exergue 
P. LN. (93). In this his head has a laurel ; upon an- 
other (94) he is repreſented with a helmet, and a ſpear 
in his right hand; whereby it appears there were two 
different mints at the ſame city ; upon a third, whereon 
he has a ſcepter, it is expreſsly P. LON. 5 

When Conſtantine new modelled the empire, Britain 
was governed by a Lord Deputy, whoſe blazonry was 
a book ſhut with a green cover (95): he was honoured 
with the title of Speabilis. The other officers may be 
ſeen in Camden's Britannia (95), to which we refer; 
it may ſuffice, that theſe parts, called Maxima Cz/ari- 
enfis, were under the Dux Britannicus, as the Southern 
were under the Comes Britanniarum. 

Upon the death of this ever famous Emperor, May 22, 
337, and diviſion of the empire amongſt his three ſons, 
Britain (together with Spain, Gallia, and Germany) fell to 
the ſhare of his eldeſt ſon, Conſlantinus Junior, who enjoyed 
it but three years, being ſlain, anno 340, by his brother 
Conflans; yet are there four diſtin medals of his, all mint- 
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brother Canſflantius, to whom Britain ſubmitted itſelf; and 


the Apaſlate was made his ſucceſſor, having diſſembled 
blickly reſtored the Pagan 
altars and temples: while he reſided at Paris (99), he 
heard of the incurſions of the Scots and Picts into the 
province ; but, not daring to come himſelf, he ſent 
Lupicinas to repreſs the troubles (100). Towran, his ſuc- 
ceiſor, was an orthodox. Chriſtian, and refuſed to act, 
except he had liberty of his religion, and, when Empe- 
ror, ſeverely puniſhed idolatry ; bk his ſhort reign affords 
nothing relating to theſe parts. Valentinian Reeceoded, 
in whoſe time the Scots, Pits, and Attacoſts, defiroyed 
the North, as the Saxons and Francs did the South ; 
but theſe being ſubdued by the forces he ſent over under 
T heeds/rus, learning and arts an a little to revive; 
and in the Theode/tan code there is an edit of Grattan, 
who ſucceeded in the empire, anno 376 (101), requiring 
all the chief cities in theſe parts of the Roman empire 
to ſettle and maintain in them profeſſors of learning, 
both of the Greek and Roman languages, amongſt 
which cities Biſhop Stilling fleet expreſsly mentions Lon- 
don, York, and Caerleon (102); fo that theſe parts, as 
long as the Roman power continued, had the ſame ad- 
vantages for 28 as the other provinces. This brave 
general Thecdeſfus, having thus happily reduced theſe 
Northern parts to their priſtine ſtate, obtained leave to 
have them named another province, and it was thence- 
forward called Yalentia in honour of the Emperor (103). 
Maximus, a commander in thoſe parts, having by 
his affability won the hearts of the Britons, ſet up him- 
ſelf for Emperor in the year 381, according to Sir 
Henry Savile (104), whoſe chronology I entirely follow. 
Some would make Maximus a Spaniard ; but the Saxon 
annals, publiſhed by the learned Biſhop of Lincoln (105), 
ſay expreſsly, he eg on Bne cen londe zeboe n. With this 
agrees Wheloc's edition of the Saxon chronology, ſave that, 
b_ leſs correct, the Emperor is called Maximianus( 106). 
this agrees alſo Fabius Ethehwerdus (107), and 
Henry of Huntington (108); and all authors acknow- 
ledge he was declared Em in Britain, and that he 
was a man juſt and valiant, and worthy of the honour, 
if he had not come to it by uſurpation. After his victory 
over the Pitts and Scots, he tranſported the flower of 
the Britiſh troops, and fixed his court at Triers, and, 


in by the meer terror of his name, raiſed taxes among the 


barbarous nations. After Gratian was ſlain, he made 
his ſon Victor, Cæſar, and entered Italy with fo great 
terror, that Valentinian fled, and the cities opened their 
— there is yet extant at Boncnia an ;n{cription in 

onour of him (109); but after five years reign he was 
ſlain at Aquiſeia: his coins, and woll of his fon Vidlor, 


are very rare; yet of both are found in theſe Northern 


parts, where he performed his moſt noble acts againſt 
the Caledonians. I have of his, coined both at 7rriers 
and Aquileia (110) ; and, ſince the Catalogue was printed, 
Edward Thompſon, jun. Eſq; ſent me a moſt rare one 
of Victor, whereon he is ited Auguſtus, which, with 
many others of the later Emperors, were found, anno 
1720, at Richmond in Yorkſhire. 

The Britiſh hiſtorians ſet this matter in a different 
light, and ſay, that, after Con/tantine the Great, one 
Octavius reigned, and that he gave his daughter to 
Maximus, cum regno Britannico (111). Some hiſtorians 
miſapply the peopling of Armorica from this iſland to 
him; for Biſhop Stilling fret proves it was called by the 
old name, and not Britannia, near fourſcore years after 
this time (11 2). 

But what more immediately relates to theſe times and 
parts of Britain is, that, by reaſon of theſe inroads of 
the Pitts and Scots, who continually infeſted the North- 
ern parts, Fraomarius, King of the Almains 4 13). 
(who at that time were eminent for their ſtrength and 
number) was ſent here to check the Barbarians. And 
that they not only refided in theſe parts of Yorkſhire, 
but left their name to a noted camp at C is 
evident from the name of a place which is called Alman- 
bury to this day, which is far more probably deduced 
from the Almans than from the pretended St. Alban ; 
and to this opinion I have the ſanction of Dr Gale, the 
late learned Dean of York. St Alba reminds me of 
St Urſula and the 11000 martyred virgins, whoſe ſto 
is generally placed in the reign of this Maximas, thoug 
Ser. Creſſy makes it to be anno 453: but the thing is 
Rot material; I ſhould not have thought it worth the 


mentioning at all, but that a worthy gentleman brought 
me from Colen one of the 8 1 — | 


there expoſed as the inſtruments of that barbarous 


laughter; the Monk that attends there told him, 


that, though many are 


iven away, the number 1 
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miraculoyſy] made up again in a ſmall time, which, one 
—_— is, 1 believe, the trueſt part of the legend. 
Emperors Gratian and Valentinian, to oblige 


Maximus to withdraw his forces out of Gaul, are ſaid 


by the author of the Eulogiam, as cited by Biſhop 
Ser (114), to enter into a league with the Gothic 
Picts, and help them with ſhips to convey them into 
the Northern parts of Britain, who coming hither in 
greater numbers, and finding the country naked and 
without defence, ſettled themſelves with ter en- 
co ent than ever. The Britons, in this diſtreſs, 
choke Moree for their Emperor, and aſter him ſet up 
Gratian, a native of Britain, anno 409; but, falling into 
a diſlike of him too, after a reign of four months they 
dethroned him, and choſe Canſtantine, one of the com- 
mon ſoldiers, upon the ſole account of his name, which 
they took for a good 
with great bravery; and I have one of his coins minted 
in Britain (115). But he afterwards fixed the ſeat of his 
empire at Arles, and was preſented with an imperial 
robe by Hoenorius (116); but was flain anno 414 (*). 
Britain was now again happy for a while under the gal- 
lant and wiſe conduct of Victorinut, who put a ſtop to 
the inroads of the Scots and Pits: and perhaps we may 
add the happineſs of theſe parts in Faftidius, as Arch- 
biſhap of York, who flouriſhed anno 420, and was not 
only a man of wit and eloquence, but, which is infinite- 
ly preferable, of great piety, and an excellent preacher. 
He, being ſtiled Britanniarum Epi/copus, is by man 
concluded Archbiſhop of London, which they ſuppole 
the metropolis of Britain; but the famous Archbiſhop 
Uſer rather inclines to the opinion of Bertarius, that 
York was then the metropolis of Britain, not only be- 
cau'e it was a Roman colony, but becauſe the Pretorium 
and Emperor's palace were there. However this ſhall 
not be inſiſted on, becauſe the generality of hiſtorians 
place Faſlidius among the Biſhops of London. What 
we are more concerned for is, that Heororia; was con- 
ſtrained to recall the brave Victorinus to maintain the 
heart of the empire, Rome the head of it being taken 
and ſacked by Alaric the Goth (117). 

Miſerable was the ſtate of the Britons thus forſaken ; 
their earneſt ſupplications to the Romans for aſliitauce, 
and what ſupplies were granted, may be read in our ge- 
neral hiſtories. I ſhall here only add in brief, that under 
Valentinian III, the laſt wall for their defence againſt the 
Barbarians, was built not of Turf, but ſolid ſtone twelve 
feet high, and eight broad, now known by the name 
of the Pits wall. Afterwards the Romans intirely 
abandaned the nation, about 476 years after Cæſar's 
landing. 
in their own defence, and were awakened to that 
degree, that they made their enemy quiet for ſome 
ume. 

But as their own Hiſtorian, C:/das (118), complains, 
though their foes left our people, our people left not 
their iniquities, exceſſive drinking, treats, oppreſſion, di- 
viſions, &c. ; ſo that their old enemies obſerving their in- 
teſtine diviſions, did again invade the land, and reduced 
them to that extremity, which was aggravated by a ſe- 
vere famine and plague, that it was finally reſolved by 
Vortigern, to ſend for the Saxons, Theſe arrived ann. 
Dom. 449, under the conduct of Hengiſ and Hor/a ; 
but having overcome the common enemy, the Saxons 
turn againſt the Britons, and make a miſerable de- 
ſtruction: all the cities and churches were burnt to the 
ground from the eaſt to the weſtern ocean, the inhabi- 
tants deſtroyed with horrible devaſtation (119), ſome 


eſcaped to the mountains, or hid themſelves in caves, $ 


and others went over into foreign parts, which was the 
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foundation of the Armorican colony in Little Britain. 


This Hengiſ deſcended from their idolized # oden, was 
the Hans of the Kingdom of Kent, the firſt of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. There were for many years bloody 
wars betwixt the Britons and Saxons ; but I ſhall chiefly 
confine myſelf to the northern tranſactions. 

Hengift was ſo ſucceſsful, that he not only erected for 
himſelt a Kingdom in the South, but gave to his bro- 
ther Otho, and his eldeſt fon Ebuſa, all Northumber- 
land, by which is to be underſtood, not only the county 
that bears the name, but all the land north of Humber, 
afterwards divided into two Kingdoms ; Deira, from 
the Humber to Tine ; and Bernicia, from thence to the 


Frith of Edinburgh : all this was conquered under Hen- 


gi/7's Commiſſion, by Oubo and his fon, and held as feu- 
datory Earldoms, - and tranſmitted to their ſucceſſors, 
who, for ninety-nine years, uſed no other title than Eal- 
derman, Dux, or Comes, which words, in thoſe days, 
were ſynonimous (120). 
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Among de Britains that firſt oppoſed Heagift, the 
— » none more ſtout than Fortimer, who was © 
cceſsful in four battles, that he expelled the Saxons 
ir.to the iſle of Thazet ; but upon his death (by 
chery and poiſon), and the arrival of more forces, they 
return, and are victorious, till reſtrained by Aurelius 
„and his brother Uter Pendragon, who coming 
from Little Britain, infufed new life into the Britons, 
who at the battle of Mae (121), routed the Saxons, 
and put them to a diſorderly flight; upon which — 7 
retired to Coxnborow, near Doxcafer, to ſecure himſelf, 
and a few days after took the field a ſecond time againſt 
the Britons, who purſued him ; but it proved fatal to 
himſelf and his army, which was intirely defeated, and 
himſelf beheaded, if, faith a noted Hiſtorian (122), 
the authority of the Britiſh Hiftory is to be in 
This matter before that of the Saxon Annals, which re- 
port him to have died a natural death, being worn out 
with fatigue and buſineſs. But to this may be appoſitel 
replied, what the learned Editor of the Saxon Annals 
rms, that not any of them do ſay ſo; but on the 
contrary, thoſe Hiſtorians, who ſeem beſt acquainted 
with ſuch ancient records, aſſert plainly, that he was 
lain, (as Matthew 25 Weftminjler expreſſeth it) captus 
ampetato capite ad Tarcara deſtinabatur : to which may 
be added that of Polydere Virgil, Hengiflo primo imperu 
voce (123), and faith the memory wo the victory was 
freſh among the neighbouring inhabitants, even to his 
time, which was above a thouked years after; and we 
are further told, that before the gate is an agger that 
tradition faith is the burying-place of Hengiſ (124). 
After this victory, Aurelius Ambrofins called the 
Princes and great men together at York, and gave 
orders for repairing the churches, which the Saxons had 
deſtroyed. For though the Hiſtorians of thoſe con- 
tending nations differ very much as to the battles, it is 
agreed on all hands, that /mbroſius was very zealous 
in repairing the Britiſh churches, ſetting up divine 
worſhip, and giving great encouragement to the Clergy 
o the 
for 


to perform divine offices. In a ſolemn Council of 
Britons, ann. 490, he appointed two Metropolitans 
the two vacant Sees at that time, viz. Samp/or, one of 
eminent piety, for Vork; and Dabritius for Caerleon. 
Sampſon was afterwards driven over to Anorica, or 
Little Britain (125). 
He was moon by his brother, Uter P , who 
hearing that Oa, the ſon of Hengif, after he had de- 
= the North (ab Albania uſque Eboracum(126) ) had 
the city of York, haſted thither, gave them 
battle, diſcomfited their forces, and took him and his bro- 
ther E:/a priſoners, Before his death, there was a pitched 
— —— Cerdic and Natanlecd, _ ſome make 
ters General, others a mi King; Henry Huntin 
ſaith expreſsly (127), he «4, —— 5 
and then it implies, that the Britons, as well as the Saxons, 
had ſeveral Kings at the ſame time : but of as great fame 
and pride as he was, Cerdic flew him and 5000 men, at 
a place which bore his name. Camden ſays, he had 
been very curious in ſearch of the place, but could not 
find the leaſt footſteps af that name (128). If this 
county was not too much northward for the other cir- 
cumftances of that engagement, why might not Nar- 
land put in for it? ſome indeed call him Nazaleod; but 
the Saxon Annals ſay expreſsly Naranleod (129). 
The celebrated King Artbur ſucceeded Uter, ann. 517, 
v. hoſe mighty feats are moſt amply related by the Britiſh 
Hiſtorians. But in reſpe& of this Prince, I am much 
of Biſhop orgs. apt opinion, that both parties are to 
blame ; thoſe who tell ſuch incredible tales of him as 
are utterly inconfiſtent with the circumftances of the 
Britiſh ars at that time; and thoſe, who on the other 
hand deny there was any fuch res or of any conſi- 
derable power; for doubtleſs he was a valiant Prince, 
and victorious in many battles againſt the Saxons, 
Of the twelve battles ſo much celebrated, I ſhall onl 
mention ſuch as we have moſt certainty of, and go alfo 
relate to theſe northern As that Artbur havi 
defeated the Saxons in Northumberland, beſieged 25 
in in York, which yielded to him aun. 521, this is 
indiſputable ; but there are other tranſactions that are 
commonly NN to be more Southward, which yet 
do more ſtrictly, I preſume, appertain to theſe northern 
and partic the ſeventh battle, wherein he 
* Saxons. is is expreſely ſaid to be at 
Cair Loid Coit, or Cair Luit Coit, which later Writers 
frequently miſap y to Lincoln ; but not in my opinion 
only, but that alfo of Dr Gale, the late Dean of York, 
is more applicable to Leedes, that the very name im 


as much, zppears by the etimology (of which before) 
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acted 1200 years ago, when in a matter ſo — — 
King Edward the Third's reign, the nativity of ul dani) © 


rince- of the Royal Blood, is almoſt univerſally 

at Hatheld in Hertfordſhire, and even by ſuch, 
as writing the genealogy of the Kings of England, 
might have been preſumed more knowing in thoſe 


* al 
— be could 
ſpit uf on ſome 

extraordl- 
gary occalion, ye 


affairs (1 30); whereas, undeniable evidence from re- (:;6) 5... . weT 
cords, manifeſt that it was at Hatfield in Yorkſhire (131). Genevley, wy hon natures an 
It is the leſs wonder that later Authors miftake in an““ ja ks uſu 


courſe be did nei 
ther hawk nor 
(pit in many 
= but foune 
20 inconvenience 
from it, there 
dein? ſpittle e- 
nough to ſuffice 
for moiftening 
the larynx, 

aſt digeſtion. 


affair of ſo intricacy, when the Archdeacon of (1 C 
Huntington, who writ his Hiſtory 500 years ago, owns *'* N.z,,, 
— that as to the | we of te bp ve battles, ca 
ver etauti i ta fant (132). IT am apt to ſuf; 
that the exprets — of the Sylva 22 oy 2 
reſpect of this very tranſaction, bas induced ſome to 
lace it at Lincoln, leaſt it ſhould be referred to the 
teh Caledonian woods, quo Saxones nunquam penttra- 
rant ; but this very paſſage of the wood, that hyghte 
Celpdon, may be juſtly improved as an argument, that 
it was in theſe parts of Yorkſhire ; Celidon in Britiſh ſig- 
nifying Hal, and Haſſel wood is adjoining to Bede's 
Sylva Elmet” : which the very learned Dcan Gale, in 
his Emendations of Nexnius, acquaints us is zcrriteriolum 
agri Ebor. frope Leedes (111). | 

This famous King Arthur was ſlain in the year 542. 

Perſons of greateſt repute in his time for learning aud 
ſanctity were St David and Kentigern, The memory of 
the firſt continues famous to this da in Wales, and of 
the other in Scotland and theſe parts, by reaſon of a 
noted ſpring that bears his Nor; name, St Mungo. 
An eminent Phyſician, that writ of the four famous me- 
dicinal wells near Knareſburgh (134), confefles himielf (134) bras 
at a loſs for the meaning of the true name Magnus or of the Vos 
Mrgnus; but Archbiſhop Spot/awood has ſince told us, it is Spa, p. ii; 
Mongah or Mungo, that ſignifies 4 dear friend (135). (145) Spot. 
The cures wrought there are juſtly aſcribed to the acti- wocd's 

vity of the coldneſs, rather than the interceſſion of the of the chuck d 
Saint, though by the credulows believed 4 be the fon of a Xa, f. u. 
pure virgin. The legend may be ſeen in the Romith 
authors (136), formerly belonging to New-Abbey (or 
Sc Mary de dulci corde) in Galloway. The learned 
Biſhop Nice//on has obſerved, from a rare manuſcript 
breviary now in this Mauſæum, that this Saint's day was 
January 14 ; but the Engliſh martyrology (137) ſays, that, 
at Gla/cow, the depoſition of St Kentigern, fon to Eagenius, 
third King of Scotland, is the 13th. The author of this 
book (which is a great curioſity) is not commonly known, 
but a learned Vicar of Leedes acquaints us (138) that it 
was one Vilſon; it is remarkable that, in the annexed 
catalogue of the late Martyrs in England, Richard Ola- 
corne, Prieſt, and Henry Garnet, Superior of the Jeſuits, 
are both recorded as ſuch, though executed for the Gun- 
powder treaſon. 

What more immediately appertains to this place is, 
that the northern Britons, after ſome time, came to an 
agreement with the Saxons, and by their permiſſion 
enjoyed the Chriſtian religion; and that Ida and Alla 
from Aldermen (of which before) became now Kings of 
Northumberland, in which new ere&ed kingdom there 
was a ſucceſſion of twenty-one Kings, of whom four 
were Pagans, and feventeen Chriſtiaus, ſome of whom 
were chief monarchs of the whole iſland, and had their 
royal ſeat at Leedes when Cambodunum was burnt down 5 
by the enemy (139). It continued 245 years, from an- (179) 
no 547 to 792. This, as was intimated before, being „ 10, 
divided iato the kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia, was 
ſometimes under one monarch, and ſometimes had two 
diſtin Kings. Ida reigned over both for twelve years, 
Adda ſucce him, and reigned five years in Bernicia; 
but in Deira, Alla, the fon of Tus, ruled thirty years. 
This Alla was father to the famous Edwin, the firit 
Chriſtian King of Northumberland. In his time was 
Careticus, the fifth Britiſh King from Artbur, who began 
his unfortunate reign anno 586; he was unlykinge ta 
God and to Brytons (140), which the Saxons per- 
ceiving, began to war upon him, and in fine drove him 
to the mountains of Wales. Near Aburford, in thus f. 
neighbourhood, is the foundation of an old caftle fill 
viſible, ſuppoſed to be called from him Caſſle- Cary; this, 
with all the territory called Ehnet, was conquered and 
taken from him by the ſaid Exzoin. If it be objected, 
that it is uncertain whether this was the monarch, 
or another of the ſame name, that was coly Ling of 

Elmer, I muft anſwer with Father C. that the records 
' of thoſe*times afford us ſo ſmall light, that ic is extremely 
d;oult to determine whether they were monarchs of the 


| "Britons, 


(133) Cale' 
Script, Num, 
Val. I. d. 11% 


Au. P. 30. 
(-) Upon his 


cn'orm ng co 
the Church, he 


jefic tothe o h 
aways taken 
qrainſt the ſo- 
lemn League anc 
Corenant, as 6c 
unt usted af- 
far; and it wa! 
laid afide from 
this time, He 
pai his fine, and 
rebened this 
office ſome year: 
due bs died. 


(136) Crelh's 
church buch; 
lib, zi. c. 5, 


(137) Prictel 
permuly |vpee 
rivrum 160k 


(133) cn 
Brit, e. 71h 


An. D. $47, 


as * a ” 0 
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Londen. in 1724. gv. [1]. He did not long ſurviye this publication. He was always 
* inclined to a thickneſs of bload (n), which ſubjected him to a pain and numbneſs in the back 


wo ue * corpſe was interred among his Anceſtors, in the chancel of St Peter's [the Pariſh] Church 
arſe be did i- Of . His character for learning is ſeen in the books he publiſhed, which ſhew him 


47 to have been a great Maſter of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of his own Country ; to attain 


- 7 Heraldry. He _— from theſe books, to have been alſo an induſtrious Biographer. How- 
bent htte e- ever, that which lets 


— ledge in Coins and Medals. But Mr Thoreſby may be ſaid juſtly to have been a great man, Fung 


great coniump- 


de lay ad becauſe he was truly a good man. How diligent ſoever he was in cultivating the laudable dien of time, 
En kel. In accompliſhments of the Gentleman and the Scholar, yet he never ſuffered his beloved ſtudies — 4 ag 


numerous vift- 


+> ol to interfere with his religion (2); but managed all his affairs in ſubſerviency to it. In his rants to ſee bis 
b. I 


* ̃ yt E a Muſzum, b 
principles, after his converſion, he was orthodox; in his affections, catholic, comprehend- ont cue they 


ing therein all denominations of Chriſtians [X J. He read the Scriptures many times over, mould not hinder 


. f . g his private, 
with the beſt Commentators; nor was he unacquainted with the intricate controverſies of ds" — 


Religion; but books of warm practical Divinity were the joy of his heart. He was modeſt (/) He had a fap 


and pure, temperate and abſtemious to an uncommon degree: though, being one of the Rath, bag be 
U ren bs Lords of the Manor, and a governing Member of the Corporation (o), he could not always died of the ſmall- 
norm ng £0 


dend, be avoid public meetings and feſtivities, yet he was a ſparing partaker, even of innocent di- 1685. — 


. . TS 1689, Ducat, 
» +olen into verſions, He was conſtant and regular at his private devotions, which were invigorated Leod. p. 612. 
een” be with àn Unuſual degree of fervency. Exemplary in the government of his family, he call- Where is relared 


. : a. an inſtance of ag 
— en ed them together morning and evening to prayer, and reading the Scripture. Extremely extraordinary 
tot ; 


Fes en Careful of the religious inſtructions of his children, he was not unmindful of the moral „ung Leman, 
— — behaviour of his ſervants. He was a kind relation, compromiſing the diſtreſſed affairs of who repeated ker 


Croat, as an ſome that were very near to him, by expenſive journeys, irkſome applications, and money oy T Me 
_—_ almoſt beyond his abilities. He was charitable to the utmoſt of his power, not ſeldom ſolli- mons, though 


ad de from cited others, and was always a faithful diſpenſer of whatever was entruſted to his care. He ö 
this time. 


Abbe, and WAS conſtitutionally flow to reſent, and, upon Chriſtian principles, ready to forgive, great inju- lefty fle, once 


heed this TICS 3 and, being of a pacific temper himſelf, he often had the ſatisfaction of compoſing diffe- 6 — Me 


u e d. rences among contending friends. He left behind him a mournful widow, ſincerely pious, number of her 


and remarkably humble. She was an affectionate wife, a tender parent, and diſcharged the bald mow 


(everal duties of her ſtation, with unblemiſhed fidelity and prudence. She ſurvived him mes could takg 
near fifteen years, and was buried in the ſame grave with him, having brought him ten chil- band 9 
dren, of whom three ſurvived him, two ſons, and a daughter named Grace, who was born confcering ber 


in 1694, and was diſpoſed of by her parents in marriage to Mr John Wood of Leedes. kalle than” 


markable than 


His ſons were bath bred to the Church; the elder, Ralph, was born March 24, 1697-8 (p), 2 
bred at Queen's College in Cambridge, where he took the degree of A. M. His father b 


article) who was 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee him collated to the Vicarage of Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire, ee make ule 
by Dr Gibſon, Biſhop of London ; he is now, dy te recommendation of the ſame Patron, Sernd a that he 
Rector of Stoke-Newington in Middleſex. His Lordſhip likewiſe preferred the younger abi once 
lon, Richard, born in 1702, and a graduate of Catharine-Hall in Cambridge, to the Rectory Lien, Me- 
of St Catharine Coleman, in Fenchurch-ſtrect, London; which he ſtill enjoys. They are w P. 523. 


both worthy Clergymen, and well reſpected in their ſeveral pariſhes. 


1) Crefſy's Britons, or Princes that lived in ſeveral Provinces, and the ſame ſpirit, he was fiom his youth a promoter of 
* * reigned at the ſame time (141). Here ends the manu- private aſſemblies for prayer and huly conferences, and 
. ; ſome good was done in that method. In the latter part 
[1] Ficaria Leodienfis.] This work was undertaken of his life, a number of well-diipoſed young men a 

by him purely out of a hearty love to his native place; plicd to him for his advice and countenance, and he 

but the ſubje& being narrow and confined, he has en- attempted, with the approbation of the Vicar, to ſertle 

riched it with obſervations on the original of parochial them upon Dr Woodward's plan of a religious ſociety. 

churches, and the ancient manner of building them, But this laudable defign was defeated by the extrava- 

as alſo on the old way of paſſing eftates by delivery of gant enthuſiaſm of one of them, who was too opinion- 

pledges, ſubſcription of golden crofles, and pendant ated to be convinced, and not contented with his own 

als, &. And beſides memoirs of many worthy ideal perfection, was continually impoſing it upon 

Divines, ſueceſſively Vicars of Leedes, he has added the others, as a neceſſary article of ſalvation. In the like 

lives of the Doctors Matthew Hutton, Edwin Sandys, ſpirit, when a Charity-ſchool was firſt erected at Leedes, 

: Tobie Matthew, Joha Thoreſby, Archbiſhops of York, Mr Thoreſby was a zealous Advocate for it, and was 
bhi arch and of Henry, Earl of Huntington; to which he has named for Treaſurer, which, though he ogt of modeſty 
* — 4 likewiſe adde a liſt of the Lords Preſidents of the King's declined, yet he voluntarily offered to be one of their 
bred by the council at York, from the firſt erection of that court to Collectors, and performed the office with fidelity and 
hd its diſſolution: with an appendix of original records and activity. Laſtly, the pious Robert Nelſon, Eſq; re- 
e ig manuſcripts, concluding wid an account of Trinity commended him for a correſponding member af the So- 
ia, church, which was then building at Leedes (+). ciety in London for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge ; 
[XK] His benevolence extended to all denominations of and he took a great deal of pains to effectuate their 

Chriſtians.) For inftance, when the pious Philip Lord deſign, by recommending ſubſcribers, and diſperfing 

Wharton begun his „ of diftributing Bibles among many pious books among the poor; whereupon, at his 

the poor, on condition of repeating memoriter a few Jooch. Mr Newmas, their Secretary, wrote a letter to 

Pſalms, and the afſembly's catechiſm, he defired Mr the Reverend Mr Robin/on, lamenting the loſs of ſo 
Thoreſby's aſſiſtance at Leedes, which he chearfully ſerviceable a correſpondent. P 

embraced, and, for many years, painfully executed. In 
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3944. T 1 TL TO T & WW; 
TILLOTSON [Jon v], Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was deſcended from the Tilfons of (% . 
Tilſon in Cheſhire AJ. The name of that branch of the family, to which we owe our wer fer d 
Archbiſhop, being changed by his great grandfather, Thomas Wookliff, in the pariſh of the — 
(Hie mother Carlton, in that part of Yorkſhire called Craven, from whom it was derived to his ſon — 
fad wang George, who by his wife Eleanor, daughter of Ellis Natter of Pendleforeſt, in Lancaſhire, Dean af Gan, 
Thomas Dubſon had Robert, his heir, who became a conſiderable Clothier at Sowerby, in the pariſh of Ha- Lie Frcs 
Cn aneplie®, lifax in Yorkſhire (a), where John, his eldeſt ſon, the ſubject of this Memoir, was born, at a 5, 5 
Life of Archbi- houſe called Haugh-end, about Michaelmas-day, 1630, being baptized on the 3d of Octob. j 
Ne Tat 1549. following (0). His father being a very rigid Puritan and Calviniſt (c), was particularly Bg u. 
"o. p. 31; She careful to breed up his ſon in the ſame principles, and finding that he made an extraordinary v. f.. fa 
anhappily Jo*.. progreſs at ſchool, he kept him there till he was fit for the Univerſity, and then ſent him 1635. 4, 
prog : * 
ing many years to Cambridge, where he was admitted Penſioner of Clare-Hall, under the tuition of Mr 4) Le Naw, 


— nt. David Clarkſon [B], an eminent Preſbyterian Divine, April 28, 1647, being matriculated Hehn. 


Prayers before in the Univerſity on the firſt of July following. Here (d) he followed his ſtudies with a 28 rag 
bed in bs commendable diligence, but not ſo as to have the character of a hard or plodding ſtudent [C], Thann Mig 
Works, Vol. un. and declined appearing in public exerciſes as much as he could, but performed them very 5. Tg, 


Eat, 175% fan. well when required (e). Midſummer 1650, he took the degree of A. B. and on the 25th 


(5) Calamy's n. of November the following year, was admitted Fellow of the College (), having about - — 
p. 795. Edit. half a year before (g) begun to take pupils, of whoſe behaviour and manners he was very Band Fell, 
LS careful [ D], being himſelf of a ſerious and religious turn: he had a very good gift of perform- 301, ww 
* ing extempore prayers, then much in uſe, was a great frequenter of ſermons [E]. In paige, 


by Beardmore, 1654, he proceeded A. M. and at the public commencement the following year, being ap- Sizer and Pap 


fubjoined to b's pointed to keep the Philoſophy Act, he performed it with great applauſe, and beyond ex- Fiege 
e 0 nte P phy 7 Pe — PP » An ond EX- Tillar : 
2 pectation (0. In the latter end of 1656, he left the College, where he had met with ex- . oy 0 


rf) Le Neve, a» traordinary reſpect from his firſt admiſſion, and after he became Fellow, the Seniors did no- W 
before, from Ba- thing in public affairs of the Society without conſulting him (i). Some time before he (% Nan 
yY quitted Cambridge, having met with Chillingworth's book, intitled The Religion of Pro- 


| A —_— teſtants a ſafe way to Salvaticn, the reaſoning of that excellent Author had opened his mind — 


Buroet, p. 20, ſo far, as to releaſe him from the narrow notions of his education: in which he had always on Lie, Vll 


= Lair. 1694. found ſomething not agreeable to the natural ſweetneſs of his temper (t) FJ. However, he * ** 
ſtill 


[4] Deſcended from the Tilſons in Chef ire.] The firſt nefs and judgment, and, continues Mr Beardmore, when 

known anceſtor of this family was Nicholas de Tilton, we went to take a new lecture, he examined us about 

Lord of the manor of Tilton, from whom deſtended the former, according to the author's and his own ex- 

Nicholas deTiliton in the gth year of H dward III, whoſe planations. When he went to prayers in his chamber 

fr) Birch's Life dſon and heir, Roger Tilſton, Eſq; in the reign of at night, he put us for ſome time at firſt upon conſtru- 

of the Arch- enry V, married Catharine, ſecond daughter of Sir ing or _— into Latin a chapter in the Greek teſta- 

biſhop, p. 1. ohn Leigh of Baguley in Cheſhre, Knt. is fon and ment, in which he was a very great critic, and afterwards 

2d Edit. 1753, heir, Thomas Tilton, married the daughter and heireſs he uſed to put ſome one or other promiſcuouſly upon 

ferive comment. Of Hugh Heath of Huxley in the ſame county, whoſe giving an account of the day's reading, and then required 

— Mr loch, ſecond ſon, Richard, marrying Maud, daughter of him to defend his author, which was always done in 

Tillotſon, | wn Richard Boſtock, had ſeveral ſons, of whom the third, Latin. He ſometimes had them to diſpute or declaim 

maſter of St Ralph of Newport in Shropſhire, had by his wife before him in his chamber in the afternoons. We alſo, 

Paul's ſchool, (daughter of William, ſecond ſon of Sir Thomas Leigh- continues Mr Beardmore, went to him to prayers for the 

OT ton, Lac. of Wattleſborough in the ſame county) Tho- moſt part duly on Sunday nights, when he examined 

Archbiſhop, de- mas of Wookliff, his third ſon, in the pariſh of Carlton ſome or other of us about the ſermons heard that day; 

ing grandſon of in Craven in Yorkſhire, who changed the name from this was done in Engliſh ; for that was the only day 

his brother Ira- Tilſton to Tillotſon, aud was great grandfather to our when he ſpoke to us, and we gave him our account, in 

Archbiſhop (1). Engliſh. His prayers were, according to the uſe of 

[B] Mr David Clarkſen.] The Oxford Antiquary thoſe times, of that fort which are called concei rd prayers, 

ſtiles him a learned Nonconformift, ſays he was one of in which he had a very great facility; but always per- 

thoſe who, with Dr John Owen and ſeveral others in formed them with gravity and fervour, as he did alſo 

1632, undertook the continuation of Poole's Engliſh when it was his courſe to perform yroger in the chapel. 

annotations on the Bible; but that he diſowned the piece In the week days, when he had done his prayer, as we 

againſt Dr Stillingfleet, aſcribed to him, entituled, No were going out of his chamber, he uſually recalled ſome 

evidence of Dioceſan Epiſcopacy, or any Biſhops, without one of us, and then would uſe thoſe he called with a 

the choice and conſent of the people, in the Primitive times, fair freedom, diſcourſe them kindly, encourage them to 

(z)Athen.Oxon, Publiſhed in 1681, 4to ; though he was the author of ſtudiouſneſs, ſeriouſneſs, and diligence; or tell them of 

ol. II. col. 747 another, entitled, Primitive Epiſcopacy (2). According any fault he either obſerved or heard of in them, and 

and 373. to Mr Baxter, he was a man of moderate healing prin- thoſe that deſerved it, he would reprove very ſharply. (3) Benne, 

(3) Reliq. Bax- ciples (3). Upon reſigning his fellowſhip, he put his The ſame Writer proceeds to obſerve as follows; he p. 382, 335+ 

teriana, Part 3. pupils under the care of Me Tillotſon. prayed much in in his bed-chamber, ufing his (9) e w_ 

Pe 97+ | 8 He was no plodding fludent.) His method of ſtudy voice, but ſo as none could hear him, as I think, except hg 

\ Sir lose . not to note, or pick out by way of common place, - myſelf, who kept juſt over him. He ſeemed to —— 

3 or otherwiſe, paſſages out of the books he read; but much contrite in his devotions (8). Trinity, in the 

ſame method. only marked thoſe that he meant to familiarize with a [E] A great frequenter of ſermons.) He generally heard room af Dr 

(s) See an ac- black lead pencil (4). He read Tully well, and not four ſermons every Sunday, beſides the weekly lecture ab ON 
Sant of thi improbably Twiſſe's Vindiciæ Gratie, an author in great at Trinity church on Wedneſdays, which was preached 4 


ment, before 


Author is vogue at that time (5); yet it was not his principles by a combination of the worthieſt and beſt — in „ hom Hill unt 
88 _ ich pleaſed our ſtudent, but his acuteneſs in diſputa- 2 Univerſity, all of them fellows of colleges. At frequent pro 
81, 32. tion. This we have from Mr Beardmore, who obſerves, that time the prevailing men, being generally Contra- er, He 6" 


-dix to that he was a perſon of a v wit, ſharp and acute, remonſtants [Calviniſts] uſed to preach much upon thoſe 1673 8 1 
2 pleaſant in pcs” de bal Wien much decorum and ſubjects, elle Dr Hill (9). Him Mr Tiltorſon Fall Vl 
by Birch, 5. 384. gravity for his years (6). | heard conſtantly on Sunday mornings at St Michael's (10 gun 

[DI He wvas very careful of his pupils.) He was at church, and in the afternoons often at ans 4 ra Kc. p. 35 NK 

theſe years a very ſcholar, an acute logician and [F] The natural ſweetneſs of his temper.) We ſhould 
. philoſopher, a quick diſputant, of a folid judgment, not have inſerted this in the text upon the authority of 
7) An authee and no way unqualified, though ſo young, for the truſt Biſhop Burnet's panegyric, had not we found it con- 
ill read by tu- and charge of a tutor. He ſpoke Latin exceeding well, firmed by Mr Beardmore. This more impartial and no 
© Tad 8 in Burgerdicius's (7) logic with great ſmart- leſs friendly writer to Tillotſan's memory, 22 


in 


ſtill 


he was now called from the Univerſity 


gave him a dif; 


which he was much improved (u). 
opportunity 


and where, by this practice, he gave 


who had given the profits to the College 


formed us how fond his tutor was of Dr Hills [the Preſ- 
byterian's] _— intimates that he did not imbibe 
thoſe principles werſe young preachers, ſays he, 
came up in thoſe times, who were of a freer temper and 
genius; ſuch were Mr Samuel Jacomb (11), Mr Bright 
of Emanuel-college (12), Mr Patrick, now Biſhop of 
Ely, and others who went not that way. Mr Tillotſon 
OZ ſeemed to be an eclectic man, and not o bind himſelf 
by opinions. The ſame writer obſerves alſo, that his 
tutor did not appear to be hotly biaſſed to the preſbyte- 
rian government after he came under him. Þr Birch 
obſcrves (13), — * _ — then a 2 of as — 
dinary ns in ni as any age has 
lr Dr Ralph Cudeoorth, Miter of Ci col: 
| 3 Dr Benjamin Whichcot, Provoſt of King's; Dr 
Henry More, and Dr George Ruft [14], Fellows of 
Chriſt's; ay + Worthington, Maſter of Jeſus's; and Mr 
Jobn Smith, Fellow of Queen's (15). 
[G] The oaths which he had taken.] This is collected 
from the following obſervation of Mr Beardmore : 
There was a kind of feud, ſays he, in the college 
* betwixt the old and the new fellows; for it is well 
© known what differences in opinion and affection the 
« civil wars created in the nation; which extended to 
the Univerſities, and the particular colleges and ſocie- 
* ties therein, as well as to other The old fel- 
. * lows that then remained in the college had indeed fo 
(15) Author of * far diſpenſed with their judgments, as to have either 
The Selet Diſ- © taken the covenant, and after that the exgagement as 
ia. © it was called, or otherwiſe to have complied ſo far 
with the prevalent powers of thoſe times, as to have 
kept their fellowſhips ; but yet ſtill very likely in their 
« inward thoughts and inclinations to lean to the ancient 
« government both in church and ftate, I believe Mr 
« Tillotſon then, according to the prejudices of his 
education, might be ſomething biaſſed the other way, 
(though not very hotly after I came under him) and 
ſo was one of hes wh lay rather under the diſguſt 
of the ſenior fellows (16). 


[H] He wes ordained by the Bifb of Ga: 
This remerkable fact A= 
Beardmore, who aſſures us, that he had it from the 


Archbiſhop's own mouth (17); I mean that he was or- 
dained by this Biſhop in 1660, and the ordmation paſſed 


r 
hborough 
if efterſhre, 
and then Chap- 
lain to the 
Princeſs of 
def 


of St Aſaph. 
He publiſhed 


without any oaths or ſubſcriptions, as from the 
following remarks made by Dr Burnet upon the conduct 
of this at that time. Dr Sidferf, 


* ſays he, the only Scots Biſhop who was living 
* Reſtoration, came up then to London, not doabt- 
ing but that he be advanced to the primacy of 
Scotland; though he failed of his ions, having 
given offence to the Engliſh Biſbops by his promiſcu- 
* ous ordinations when he firſt came to Ragland. For, 
< when the ad of Uniforniny required all men, who held 
any benefices there, to be epiſcopally ordained, he 
, on the ill of the former vio- 
* lence of the Scow Bidkope, was become very 

* with others of the Scots „ who 
* him, ordained all thoſe 
VOL. VI. No. 329. 


at the 


abo 
of 11 1 


te to whom he was then particular 


aſſerting the Preſbyterian form of Church Government, as well as the i. 
Protector's Supremacy, continued ſteady in his allegiance to the covenant and the engage- 
ment, according to the oaths he had taken [G]; and bei 
to be Tutor to the ſon of Edmund Prideaux, Eſq; 
Ford-Abbey in Devonſhire, Oliver's Attorney General, in whoſe family he likewiſe officiated 
as Chaplain, but without any ordination (7), agreeable to the principles of thoſe times. As 
this employment brought him to London, he was there at the death of his Patron's Maſter, 
the Protector, in 1638; and about a week after, was prefent at a ſcene in Whitehall, which 


eren pe 


) This is plan- 
intimated by 
Hicke's in 

Joe 


Diſcourſes, 
guſt to ſome leading Divines of his own perſuaſion (m). At the ſame time, _— OR, 
he likewiſe fell into the acquaintance of ſome worthy Clergymen of another character, by d Burner. 

And foon after the Reſtoration, in 1669, he took the 22 
that offered of being epiſcopally ordained, without auy oaths or ſubſcriptions, —— 
by Dr Thomas Sidferf, Biſhop of Galloway in Scotland [H], who was then in London, 
great offence to the Engliſh Biſhops. Notwithſtand- 
this ordination, Mr Tillotſon ſtill adhered to the Preſbyterians, and the ſame year was re- 
moved from his Fellowſhip [I] at Clare-Hall, by the Fellows of the College, at the inſtance 
of Dr Peter Gunning, who had been ejected by the Parliament, in 1643, to make way for 
Mr David Clarkſon, Tutor and immediate Predeceſſor in that Fellowſhip to Mr Tillotſon, 
duri 
About this time, he made a viſit to his friends in 
ſermon in the Church of Oſwaldkirk, near Hel 
fellow pupil in the College, Mr Jobs Denton [K J. In July 1661, he attended the Preſby- 


ing, who was 
then Preacher of 
the Temple ; Dr 
Hacker, after- 
wards of 
Litchfield, of the 
Chorch of Eag- 
land ; and of the 


all the time he was poſſefſed of it. whe 
orkſhire, and there preached his firſt 


mſley, which living : of his 


eſteem 
was then held by his account of his 
learning 
terian 


« came to him, without demanding either oaths or ſub- 
« ſcriptions of them (18).” 

[1] He was ejected from his 2 This whole * 
affair, ſo much bandied on both fides, ſeems to be 
cleared up by Mr Beardmore in the following accoant. 
He, Tillotſon, was a probationer to a fellowſhip in 
1651, which I think was by mandamus from the higher 
— yet he was not actually admitted into a fellow - 

ip of ſome conſiderable time, but lived at his own 
charge. At length, two fellowſhips being declared Burnet ih. 
void, he was received into one of them; and one Mr where ſtiles him 
Newce, who had alſo lived as probationer, was taken = very learned 
into the other. I have heard him ſay, continues Mr aud good man, 
Beardmore, the ſociety dealt not fairly with him about 26. 
chat matter. For when, after the Neſtoration in the 
year 1650, thoſe fellows, who had been turned out 
upon account of their not taking the Covenant, came 
to be admitted into their fellowthips, and, among the 
reſt, the famous Dr Peter Gunning, he being then a 
man of intereſt and power, would needs have it, that 
the fellowſhip, into which Mr Tillotſon had been ad- 
mitted, was formerly his, though the latter told me he 
was ſure it was not, but one that was fairly and legally 
void upon a fellow's leaving it by ceſſion. But the 
aforeſaid Dr Gunning, having ſome perſonal pique 
againft Mr Tillotſon (though at the fame time he fai 
he could ſcarcely tell wherein he had diſobliged him); 
yet, I ſay, Dr Gunning fo wrought with the ſociety, 
as that they complied with his pretences, and fo put 
Mr Tillotſon out of his fellowſhip. - This, I have beard 
him ſay, he had reaſon to take amiſs from the ſociety, 
as not having done him right, but dealing ankindly 
with him, who, if there been ing elſe in it, 
deſerved to be eſteemed a benefactor to the * 

For inſtance, while he was Tutor to Prideaux's ſons, 
obtained, by the Attorney's means, 1000 l. to be paid 
out of 8 to the — for wood 2 one 

repared for carrying on its building (19). oreover, (10) This how- 
Elle he reſided at London, he fell” — the acquaint- 2 was ſeized 
ance of an old gentleman, one Mr Diggons, who had by the parlia- 
formerly been fellow commoner of e-hall, and, nt 

being a very humourſome perſon, had taken diſguſt 
againſt ſome of his own relations. In this temper he 
was prevailed upon to leave 300 l. per annum to the 
2 by Mr Tillotſon, who alſo let the profits of his 
fellowſhip go to the College. As for Dr Gunning, he 
em ut this diſreſpect upon him; 
for h he knew that — be hag Wits 
of Bennet college the next day (20), an h 
Mr Tillotſon's merits ang College were inſiſted — 


nee yet he was 
fo vehement in the buſineſs as to ſay, Let Fuftice be done , 
fr; and then, if they were minded to de Mr Tillatfen a ri 


avour, might do that afterwards (21). 

of 0.91 1 Denton. ] Ons nat a moſt 

intunate friendſhip .at the C with Mr Till 

y ſerviceable during a 

dangerous fickneſs, attended for ſome time after with 

a very uncommon kind of intermittent deliriam, and a 
43 X conſtant 


the fees for the 
Inſtrument of 
orders, for he 


was poor, 


4 * 
n 9 
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pets, Lirurgy (0); and in Spe 

I. p. 337, It morning exerciſe at Cri 

was ar this time byterian Divines in the city [L]. The fame 
Mr Beardmore, and was ap 


in his preach ng, he diſtin 
not to cty up the 
Liturgy and Ce- 
remonies of the 
Church. Beard- 


place from London allowed him op 


p. 399+ 

5 His Sermon 
the Advan- 

tages of an early 


bed at St 
1662 os Jewry living but a ſhort time, when happeni 
by the title- page, 


Pp. 223. 


2 4 K 
— * 
* : * * 


* 


terian Commiſſioners as an Auditor, in the conference at the Savoy for the review 
Liturgy (0) ; and in September following, he ſupplied the turn of Dr Bates in 
Church, London, undertaken by ſeveral eminent Pref. 

year he complied with the Act of Uniformity, 
pointed Curate to Dr Thomas Hacket, Vicar of Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, where 
guiſhed himſelf by his perſuaſive eloquence (p), and as- the ſhort diſtance of that 
ities of viſiting his friends in the city, he was fre- 
quently invited into the pulpits there (q), and being 
more's memoirs, lent talent at preaching, he was elected Minifter of St M 


tly taken notice of for his excel- 
ary Aldermanbury by the Pa- 


riſhioners on the 10th of December, 1662; but declined it, becauſe the vacancy had been 
made by the refuſal of Mr Edmund Calamy [M] to comply with the Act (r). However, being 
preſented in June the following year to the Rectory of Ketton, or Kedington in Suffolk, worth 
piety on Eccleſ. 200 1. per ann.; he accepted it, though vacated by the ejection of another nonconforming thi, 

_ Miniſter (5), in purſuance of the ſame Act of Uniformity. 


He had been poſſeſſed of this 


to be in London, he performed the duty of the 
ſtated I ueſday's Lecture at St Laurence Jury (). That Sermon procured him the place of , 
(e) Le Neve, Preacher to the Society of Lincoln's-Inn [V], into which he was elected on the 2oth of No- — 

vember, 1663, having the appointment of a chamber, and a ſalary of 100 l. per ann. 


payable by equal portions at the end of every term, with commons tor himſelf and a ſervant 


(*) From the 
books of that 
2 where he was not at all liked 0]. 


(w) In the firſt ſtation, 
edition, of 166 


in term-time, beſides 24 l. allowed him for vacation commons / Thi remove bringing 
him back among his friends, he made no heſitation in preferring it to his Living in Suffolk, 
He therefore now willingly reſigned it, having engaged 
himſelf to reſide conſtantly at Lincoln's-Inn. Soon after his ſettlement in this conſpicuous * '** 

he was deſired to appear in the pulpit before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 


— — London, at St Paul's, where, in March 1663-4, he preached his famous Sermon againſt 


four pages in 4:9 atheiſm and infidelity, which at their 


ter ward? 
enlarged it to the dions (ww), 
fize we now ſee 
it in the front of 
his Works, in 


2752, fol. 


22) Tillotſon's Conſtant correſpondence was kept up between them (22). 
ya by Anon, Mr Denton was ejected from this living in 1662 ; but 


and Dr Birch, he afterwards conformed, and, being reordained, was 
(23) The in- collated to 3 2 within two miles of Oſwaldkirk, 
ription u and alſo to a Prebend in the church of York, which he 


gs | held till his death (23), 


Stenegra [L] The exerciſe at Cripplegate by ſeveral preſbyterian 

oe Diwvines.) The er — 27 this exerciſe was 

Samuel Aneley or Aneſley, then Paſtor of that church, 

and LL. D. which degree he took on account of his 

then holding the rich living of Cliſ in Kent (a peculiar, 

with a juriſdiftion belonging to the Incumbent). His 

contemporaries looked upon the conferring of this degree 

upon him as a ſcandalous thing. Nay, A Mr Wood, 

ſome of the grave fellows there, ww Dr Barlow, 

have ſaid it diverſe times in my hearing, that, if the 

ſaid Samuel Aueley could have told the meaning or de- 

finition of the word Pandectæ, he ſhould have freely had 

their votes for that degree. On the 26th of July the 

The ſame year, 1648, he preached before the Houſe of 

(24) Commons, perſuading them to do juſtice upon the King, 
preachers names ae, : 7 ; 

— i not to treat with him any more, yet highly extolled 

the firſt edition, and affirmed the obligation of the Covenant. He after- 

but were inſerted wards took the Engagement, and was appointed one 

in the ſubſequent of the commiſſioners for the approbation and admiſſion 

Gn of miniſters by the act of March 14, 1659: and after 

the Reſtoration he refuſed to conform. Among other 


This ſermon is gate, or ſeveral Caſes of Conſcience practically reſolved by 
reprinted in undry Miniſters, Lond. 1661, 470. e firſt ſermon 
ö — of is his; and the te: th, entitled, I herein lies that exact 
wits +494 righteouſneſs that is required between man and man, was 


2752, in 3 v N by Mr Tillotſon (24), then a Nonconform- 
25). 

[M] On the refuſal of My Edmund Calamy to comply 
with the 2 Mr Beardmore gives us the following 
curious anecdote relating to Mr Calamy's refuſal. Mr 
Tillotſon, fays he, in the year 1661, told me, that the 
good old man [Mr Calamy] deliberated about it ſome 
conſiderable time, profeſſing to ſee the great inconve- 
ence of the preſbyterian parity of miniſters. And faid, 
if Mr Calamy had accepted of the Biſhoprick of Litch- 
field, which was offered him, Dr Bates had been Dean, 
(260 Beardmore' and Mr Miles and himſelf were wg for two of the 
memora's, Canons. But, as he added alſo, though Mr Calamy 
p. 388. See was in a manner induced to a willingneſs to have em- 
_ 05 — — braced the King's offer, yet Mrs Calamy, being agaiuſt 

— huſband, and fo the matter went 


Mr Calar y*s ar- = 8 
LJ. 26). 
* 95 him the preac bert place at 
kyns, afterwards Lord chief Baron 


This /ermon 
Lincoln - Inn.] Mr 


3 


requeſt was afterwards publiſhed with great addi- 
under the title of The Wiſdom of being religious [ P]. 
on the 23d of February preceding, he had married Mrs Elizabeth French, Oliver Cromwell's 
niece, and now daughter-in-law to Dr John Wilkins, Rector of St Laurence Jewry (x), 
where Mr Tillotſon was elected Tueſday-LeCturer the following year. About this time, the 


A little before this, viz. 


of the Exchequer, then Bencher of that Inn, being pre- 
ſent at this ſermon, was ſo pleaſed with it, that, going 
to him in the veſtry, he offered him his intereſt for the 
lace at Lincoln's-Inn, which would be ſoon vacant. 
he offer being accepted by the preacher, he was ac- 
cordingly elected upon the ſalary above mentioned, which 
had been allowed to his predeceſſor (27). Five Maſters 
of the Bench were appointed to acquaint him with his 
election, and to inform him of the duty expected from 
him, that he ſhould preach twice every Lord's day in 
term-time, and next before and after term, and in read- 
ing time, and in every Lord's day in the vacation, and as 
— occaſions ſhould require, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper together with the Chaplain of 
the houſe every term and vacation, and reſide conſtantly 
in the Society, not abſenting himſelf thence without the 
leave of the Maſters of the Bench in Council (28). 
[O] Where he was not at all liked.) It ſeems the 
people there, being generally infected with the Solifidian 
and Antinomial doctrines, alent in that age, had 
been deliciouſly fed by their former Paſtor with thoſe 
ſavoury expreſſions of recumbing and reſting and rolling 
upon Chriſt, Thus pampered, they took great offence 


at his ſuccefſor's more rational diſcourſes from the pulpit. / 
This being ſoon diſcovered by the preacher, he com- | 


municated ro his patron his defign of quitting them 
upon that account. Sir Thomas, with great civility, 
endeavoured to perſuade him that he was miſtaken in 
his ſuſpicion: but his lady, more open, being deſired 
to ſpeak her mind, acknowledged ingenuouſly, that 
neither herſelf nor even Sir Thomas, however he might 
affect to diſguiſe his ſentiments, were at all of a different 
opinion from the reſt of the pariſh, who univerſally 


complained, that Jeſus Chriſt not been preached 
amongſt them (29) ſince Mr Tillotſon had been ſettled 
there (30). 


PI] The wiſdom ing religious.) Upon this occaſion 
421 the 12 b of havin — zeal than 
knowledge. In the dedication he Mr Hobbes a 
dabbler in mathematics, a cenſure which was neither 
juſt in itſelf, nor at all becoming the character of the 
cenſurer, who was no competent judge of what he here 
afſerted, and it was very imprudent in him as a Divine, 
ſince it might be eaſily foreſeen, that this fingle ſlip 


might be ſufficient to defeat, if any thing could defeat, 


all the intentions of this diſcourſe, excellent as it 
is, in the front of which it appeared. Mr Hobbes, as 
was well known, had been the King's Preceptor in 
Mathematics, and was confeſſedly an able Mathematician, 
as well as Dr Wilkins: though both fell into notorious 
paraloFiſms in ſome parts of that ſcience. 
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(x) They were 
married by Dr 
Wilkins, See 
Regiſt. of that 
Church, 


(27) Mr The- 
mas Greenheld, 
a remarkadle 
Loyaliſt, Ser his 
ſermon on Wet- 
neſday, June 12, 
1661, before the 
Houſe of Com · 
mons, 


(28) Birch, p.26. 
from the books 
of that ſociety, 


(29) He fan 
allude to this A 
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ny , I forts 
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(x) See his arti- 
ce. 


A the room 
of Dr Gunning. 
Le Neve's Faſti, 


p19, 14, 


u) Ia his me- 
aride, p. 391. 


ch religious, The Doctor 
in. and to his Rule of Faith, in the preface to 
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TIL LOT SON. 
legal eſtabliſhment of the Church began to be ſuſpected by 


However, this Lecture ſuited ſo 
agreeable to his humour, that he preſently became the moſt Barnet, p. 20. 


fincerity of his affetion for the 
ſome of his old friends and admirers QI. 
with his talents, and was ſo 


a * 
o = n 
9 . 
. 


— 


particularly 


pular Preacher of that time, and his manner was obſerved to be ſo uncommonly preva- 


ent and perſuaſive, that we are told his Lectures were attended 


by a great concourſe of per- 


ſons of quality and diſtinction, and likewiſe of the Clergy, who came thither to form their 


minds 0. 


But Mr Tilotſon's labours were not confined to the pulpit alone; his early zeal 
againſt Popery engaged him in a controverſy with the Author of Sure Footin 


g, &c. againſt 
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(y) Le Neve, 
p. 224, and Fu- 
neral Sermon by 


z His name is 
ubſcribed to the 
P:opoſals for 
that Work. See 
alſo the Prefatio, 
P- Vi, vii. 


(ee) See bis ar- 
ticle. 


which he wrote his Kwle e Faith, and publiſhed it in 1668, 8 vo. [R]. At the ſame time, he (44 This will 
was one of the firſt encouragers of that laborious Work, the Synopfis Criticorum, &c. (z), 
undertaken this year by Mr Matthew Pool, an ejected nonconformiſt Miniſter, who joined 


in the controverſy againſt the Papiſts aa). 


This year, 1666, likewiſe Mr Tillotſon pro 


ceeded D. D. (45): and in January the next year, entered into the deſign of forming a 
comprehenſion with the Diſſenters, then propoſed by Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, and countenanced by Judge Hales (cc), Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer; and though the ſcheme then plainiy appeared to be againſt the general bent of 
the nation [S], yet our Doctor kept it ſtill upon his mind, and even continued to puſh it 
till his death, whenever he thought the times were favourable (dd). On the 15th of No- 
vember, 1668, he preached the Sermon at the Conſecration of his father-in-law, Dr Wil- 


kins, to the Biſhopric of Cheſter (ee). 


This diſcourſe gave general ſatisfaction, and the 
Preacher's merit began now to be taken notice of at Court. 


So that in the following year, 


the King made him one of his Chaplains, and gave him a Prebend in the Cathedral of 
Canterbury, into which he was admitted March 14, 1669 (ff) ; but quitted it in Oftob. 1672, 
when he was advanced to the Deanery of that C hurch by his Majeſty (gg), notwithſtanding he 
had a little before this intimated his apprehenſions of the King's tendency to the Romiſh Reli- 
gion [ T ], and preached that noted Sermon at Whitehall in the beginning of the year, upon 
the hazard of being ſaved in that Church[U]. In 1674. he joined in a ſecond attempt to 
bring about his much deſired accommodation with the Noncontormiſts ; but having yielded 
to many articles that were diſapproved by the Biſhops, he was again diſappointed there- the chief na. 
in I]: However, this year, by the intereſt of Dr John Sharp, with Lord Chancellor mente af the 


2] He began to be ſuſpected by ſome of his old friends. 
ui 222 having given Dr Wilkins his 10 — 
racer, proceeds thus (31); I remember that, about 
May, 1665, being at Coventry, I went to wait upon 
« Biſhop Hacket, as he was returning from London to 
« Litchfield, who ſpoke much to the commendation of 
« Mr Tillotſon as to his learning and preaching, and 
«© particularly praiſed his ſermon, then newly printed, 
called, The wi/dom of being religious, as the beſt thing 
that ever he ſaw againſt Atheiſm in the compaſs of a 
* ſermon. But, ſays he, he is now fallen in with Dr 
« Wilkins, and is become a preſoyterian, and an enemy of the 
* church of England, or to that purpoſe; and, ſays he, 
© he never came to ſee me all this time I have been at 
* London; whereas formerly I have converſed with him 
with great familiarity. 4 did, continues Mr Beard- 
more, by letter acquaint him of the importance of the 
* Biſhop's complaint of him, who returned to me, that 
the opinion which I myſelf had expreſſed of Dr Wil- 
* kins's worth was true and juſt; that the Biſhop's fears 
of himſelf being become a preſbyterian were cauſeleſs 
and groundleſs ; for that he had long before fixed his 
6 —— about church- government, and was in no 
* likelihood of altering them; and that it was by reaſon 
* of his much buſineſs that he had not waited on his 
* Lordſhip when in town.“ 


[R] His rule of faith.) In return to this, Mr Ser- 


jeant (whoſe true name was Smith) publiſhed A lerter of 


thanks from . the author of ſure footing to his anſwerer, 
Mr J. T. (32), and this was ſeconded the following year 
by Faith windicated from the poſſibility of falſehood ; or 
The immovveable certainty and firmneſ; of the moti ves to the 
Chriſtian religion aſſerted againſt that tenet, which, denying 
infallibility of autbority, ſubwverts its foundation, and ren- 
ders it uncertain (33). In this piece he attacked a paſſage 
in p. 31 of Dr Tillotſon's ſermon on the idm of being 

replied to his exceptions to that, 


firit volume 
of his ſermons, printed in 1671, 8vo. To this there 


came out a Rejoinder the following year, entitled 
Reaſon a Raillery, or a full anſwer to Dr Tillot- 


ſon's preface againſt J. Serjeant. 
81 Plainly appeared to be againſt the general bent of the 
eet Mr Hezekiah Burton alſo 


nation, )} Dr Stillin 
joined in this project, Which was to bring in as many as 
they could to the communion of the church, and procure 
a toleration for the reſt ; Dr Bates, Dr Manton, and Mr 
Baxter, being called on the fide of the preſbyterians. 
The ſcheme conſiſted chiefly of thoſe things which the 
King had promiſed in his declaration from Breda in 


Finch, 


1660. But the great point of reordination being given 
up, it was propoſed, that thoſe who had preſbyterian 
ordination ſhould be received to ſerve in the church by an 
impoſition of hands, accompanied with words importing, 
that the perſon ſo ordained ſhould be received to ſerve 
as a miniſter in the church of England (34). When this 
treaty came to be publickly known, it was univerſally 
condemned, inſomuch that when a bill, drawn up by 
Lord chief Baron Hale, was to be preſente1 to the par- 
liament, a reſolution paſſed againſt admitting any bill 
of that nature (3;). This is the plain fact, ſtript of the 
colouring given to it by Biſhop Burnet from his zealous 
attachment to this ſcheme, and under that caution the 
following remark of his upon it in another place 1s to 
ber ead. But this treaty, ſays he, becoming the ſubject 
of common diſcourſe, a clamcur was raiſed, eſpecially 
by the friends of the Earl of Clarendon, diſgraced in 
Auguſt, 1667, and now in baniſhment, chat che church 
was undermined and betrayed (56).“ 

[T] His apprebenſſons of the King's inclination to popery.] 
Upon his Majeſty's proclamation for liberty of con- 
ſcience, March 15, 1671, the Biſhops in general, and 
my Lord of London in particular, charged the clergy to 

each againſt popery. The King complaining to Arch- 

iſhop Sheldon of this, as done on purpoſe to inflame 
the people, and alienate them from himſelf and his 
government, that prelate called together ſome of the 
clergy to conſider what he ſhould ſay to his Majeſty, 
if he preſſed him any further on that head; when Dr 
Tillotſon, who was one of theſe, ſuggeſted this anſwer, 
that, ſince his Majeſty profeſſed the proteſtant religion, 
it would be a thing without precedent that he ſhould 
forbid his clergy to preach in defence of a religion 
which they believed, while he declared himſelf of it 
But there was no occaſion for this or any other anſwer, 
his Majeſty never renewing the motion (37). 
U] 4 ſermon on the hazard of ſalvation in the church 
of Rome.) This, they ſay, ſays Mr Beardmore, fo net- 


- tled the duke of York, who was preſent, having to 


this time concealed himſelf, and, being a Papiſt in maſ- 
querade, frequented the King's chapel, that he forſook it 
afterwards, and never more appeared there (38). 

IVI He was again diſappointed.) This attempt was 
in conjunction with the ſame perſons as the former, 
Tillotſon and Stillingfleet declaring they had encourage- 
ment of ſeveral Lords both ſpiritual and temporal. 
They were at firſt met by Mr Baxter alone, with whom 
having conſidered and canvaſſed various draughts, one 
was at length fixed on in whi reed, and, 


they a 
being communicated to the other Nonconformiſts, was 
| | ſatis factory 


appear in the 
courſe of the pre- 
ſent Memoir. 


(ln the room 
of br Turner, 
deceaſed, His 
friends on this 
occaſion were 
Archbiſhop 
Sheldon, the 
Duke of Buck 
ingham and 
Lord Berkeley, 
— 
393. In the in- 
terim, he was 
choſen a Fe low 
of the Royal 
Society, Jan. 25, 
1671, having 
been by bis own 
requeſt propoſed 
as a candidate 
by Dr Ward, Bi- 
ſhop of Sab ſbury, 
whoſe ſucceſſor 
at St Laurence 
ewry was Dr 
ilkins, one of 


R. 8. 


(34) Calamy's 
abridgment of 
Mr Baxter's 
biſt. of his life 
and times, 

p. 317-322, 

20 ed. tion. 

(35) Burnet's 
life of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, 


p. 42, 43+ 


(36) Burnet's 
hiſtory of his 
own time, 


Vol, I, p. 2549s - 


7) 18. p. zog. 
(3: B. The King, 
on the addreſs 
of the Houſe of 


Commons, re- 


called that de- 
claration. 


(38) Beard more 
memorials, 


p. 292. 


* 
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Finch, afterwards Earl of Nottingh 


their marriage { X ]. 


224. He ſuc- 
— Dr San- 


Pope's Supr 


vanced to the See 


of Canterbury. blood [7 J. 


that could be of 
therein [Z J. Yet 


repaired, 


an exceſs, as 


ſatisfactory to them; but, the Biſhops refufing their 
conſent to many | mg in it, the was ſoon 
at an end. Mr Baxter ſent to Dr Tillotſon to know 
whether he might have leave to ſpeak of it, in order to 
the promoting concord, and to ſignify how far they 
were agreed, that their names might be ſome advantage 
to the work. Upon which the Doctor returned him 
an anſwer, April 11, 1675, informing him, that he had 
taken the firſt ap—_— to ſpealt to the Biſhop of 
Sarum [ Dr Seth Ward] who promiſed to keep the mat - 
ter private, and only to acquaint the Biſhop of Cheſter 
Dr Pearſon] with it, in order to a meeting. But, upon 
me general diſcourſe, he plainly perceived ſeveral thin 
could not be obtained, That however the Biſhop of 
Sarum had promiſed to appoint a time of meeting; and 
that he had not heard from his Lordihip ſince. For his 
own part he was unwilling that his name ſhould be uſed 
in this matter; not but that he did moſt heartily deſire 
an accommodation, and ſhould always endeavour it; 
but that he was ſure it would be a prejudice to him, 
and ſignify nothing to the effecting of the thing, which, 
as circumitances were, could not paſs in either houſe 


Calamy's 


(39) without the concurrence of a conſiderable part of the 
abridgreat, c. Biſhops, and the countenance of his Majeſty, which, 
r. 343 for the preſent, he ſaw little reaſon to expect (39). 
[X] He made his court to the Prince and Princo/s of 
(40) In the Ap- Orange.] Notwithſtanding Mr Eachard's account (40) 
„p. 11, of of this incident has been ſhewn, by Dr Birch, liable, 
7 Hiſtory of in ſome circumſtances, to exception; yet that writer 
England, does not controvert the fact of their Highneſſes calling 
at Canterbury, where the Dean ſupplied them with /rom the charge of 
ſome neceſſaries, and invited them to lodge at the Dean- 
ery; which is ſufficient to ſupport our aſſertion. 
ITI He loft his brother Js ] This brother was an 
41) Life of Tu- oilman in London [41], and, being frequently viſited 
p-57, 52, by the Dean, happened to be there, when Mr Sharp, 


afterwards Archbithop of York, coming in npon buſineſs 

with the brother, that incident gave ri to the acquaint- 

ance and — that = ter ſubſiſted between the 

Arch- two Archbiſhops (42). oſhua Tillotſon left 
222 a ſmall proviſion for his fon, Who was taken _— by 
article, the Archbiſhop during his life, and afterwards Mrs Til- 
(43) The Dean lotſon ſent him to Clare-hall, where ſhe ſupported him 


be _—_ till be became Fellow; and, during the courſe of his 
goa education, was honoured with the fayour of Lord Somers, 


d to his uncle's memory, which was acknow- 
him in a Latin letter ſtill extant, Upon 
was preſented to the Sinecure 
of Elme, of conſiderable value, in the iſle of Ely, by 
the Executors of the Archbiſhop, to whoſe diſpoſal that 
option was left (44). Upon this preferment he reſigned 
his qa ON but, continuing unmarried, lived in 
lodgings at bridge, where I knew him ſometime 
between the years 1722 and 1728. 

Z] He excelled himſelf therein.) The following paſſage 
is ſo extremely beautiful, and beſides ſo perfectly cha- 
racteriſtic of him, that I cannot forbear laying it re 
the Reader. I can truly ſay, as the Roman Orator 


on, out of 
a conſolatory let- ledged 
ter to his Father, entering into orders he 
who was ſtillliv- 
ing at Sowerby in 
— 
(44) Archbiſhop 
Shbarp*'s article, 
7. 348. 


TIL L OTS ON. 


| am, the Dean was 
) Newcourt, the Prebend of Ealdland, in the Church of St Paul's (55); and the ſame year, he publiſh. 
.J. ed Dr Wilkins's Principles of Natural Religion (ii), with a recommendatory 
year 1617 was lucky to him, in preſenting the 
regard for the Prince and Princeſs of Orange at Canterbury, in their way to Holland, after 
On the 14th of February 
bend of Ealdland, aforementioned, he obtained that of Oxgate, together with a Reſiden- 

tu) Le Neve, tiaryſhip of the ſame Church (It). In 1678, the Dean publiſhed Dr Barrow's Treatiſe of the 
emacy, in purſuance of the Author's dying requeſt to him (/). The ſame 
croft, then ad- he loſt his brother, Joſhua Tillotſon, who died on the 16th of deptember, of a vomiting of annex y, 
But this month was more remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the diſcovery of the 
problematical Popiſh Plot, and the Parliament meeting on the 21 — 
days after the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, the Dean was appointed to preach 
before the Commons on the gth of November following. 
his Sermons and other writings, his thoughts a 
the apprehenſions of Popery, ſo this appointment furniſhed him with the fitteſt occaſion , 
ning all his mind upon that ſubject, and he even excelled himſelf 
is excellence was preſently tarniſhed, by his Sermon preached on the 
3d of December following, at the Yorkſhire feaſt, when the high tide of his zeal for a com- 
prehenſion, drove him foul againſt that rock upo | 
no ſmall damage of his reputation [AA]. This damage ſeems however to be ſufficiently 
by the great ſhare he had in bringing the Earl of Shrewſbury to the Church of Sn tee 
England (mm), in 1679 (n). But the heat of his zeal againſt Popery, betrayed him into ſuch in je 
id him open to the cenſures of all parties [BB]; and upon the 


nan extraordinary — 4. God to that purpoſe, 


ah ones 
* 3 


1 CA 
* 
* 5 = 
- . 


%. 
— - 
* 


„December 18, 1675, to 


Preface. The 


nity he had of ſhewing a particular Wig 


Wilkins 
K * 


the ſame year, 1667-8, reſigning his Pre- 


DoRor', treu 


of October, a few wityuy 


As from the whole tenor of 


ar to be continually agitated with (, Thy ww 


Burnet f.. 
mitted the Ms, 
of his Hiftar g 
the Reio mac 
to the Leatt 
peruſal and co. 
rection, whole 
reputation wa 
judged by the 


n which he had fo often run before, to the 


great ſervice 


his Work to the 
public, Preface 


to that Hiſt 


death of 
Wilmot, 


did of himſelf upon another occafion, me natura m 
* ricordem, patria tenerwn, crudalem nec patria nec natura 
© effe voluit; my nature inclines me to be tender and 
compaſſionate: a hearty zeal for our religion, and 
concernment for the public welfare of my country, 
may perhaps have made me a litile ſevere; but neither 
my natural diſpoſition, nor the genius of the proteſt- 
ant, that is, the true Chriſtian, religion, will allow 
me to be cruel.” 
[44] His ſermon at the Yorkſhire feaſt hurt his reputa- 
tion.] The obnoxrous paſſage is as follows: It is not 
for private perſons to undertake in matters of public 
* concernment: but I think we have no cauſe to doubr 
but the governors of our church, notwithſtanding all 
the advantages of authority, and we think of reafon 
too, on our ſide, are perſons of that piety and prudence, 
that, for peace ſake, and in order to a firm union 
* among Proteſtants, they would be content, if that 
would do the buiine!s, not to infift upon little things, 
* but to yield them up, whether to the infirmity or 
* importunity, or perhaps, in fome things, to the 
* plauſible exceptions of thoſe who differ from ns.” 
Mr Beardmore, having cited this paſſage, tells us, a 
Doctor that he was in company with expreſſed himſelf 
very much diſſatisfied with it, ſaying, what had he to 
do, being but a private Doctor, to undertake this with- 
out the conſent of his ſuperiors; a cenſure which is left 
without any particular anſwer by this friend (4;). 

[BB] A ſermon which laid him open to the crnſures of all 


(45) In hi 
morials, p. q4 
493+ 


parties.) It was intitled, The Proteflant religion vindicated 
ty and novelty; where he has 
theſe words: I cannot think, till I be better informed, 
© which I am always ready to be, that any pretence of 
* conſcience warrants any man, that is not extraordina- 
« rily commiſſioned, as the Apoſtles and firſt Publiſhers 
of the Goſpel were, and cannot juſtify that commiſſion 

by miracles as they did, to affront the eſtabliſhed reli- 
c ou of a nation, though it be falſe, and openly to 
draw men off from the of it, in contempt 
of the magiſtrate and the law. All that of 2 


different religion can in ſuch a caſe reaſonabl d 
to, is to enjoy the private li and exerciſe of their 
* own conſcience and religion, which they ought 
© to be very thankful, and to forbear the open making 16) th foe 
of proſelytes to their own religion(though be never 1 
«* ſo ſure that they are in the right) till — have eicher „ 8. and 


Leſlie tells us 
this witty 

was the Earl d 
D Chg df 
Socin am 9 
gainſt T\lloto 


* or the providence of God make way for it by the per- 
* miſſion of the magiſtrate.” Dr Hictes obſerves (46), 
that a witty Lord, ftanding at the King's elbow when 
this was delivered, ſaid, Sir, Sir, do you hear Mr Hobbes 
in the pulpit ® which is confirmed by Dr Calamy, who coo6dere% f 
cells a long ſtory of the Dean's being catechized by Mr |. yen 
Howe ſo ſeverely as to draw tears from him, and à of the LAH 
confeſſion of his miſtake (47). Dr Hickes further ſays, rr 
that not only Dr Gazning, then Biſhop of Ely, com- ci, int 

plained of this ſermon in the Houſe of Lords, as con- © 11, vbo 
tainining a doctrine that would ſerve the cauſe of 2 Protector: 

2 


againſt the 
Hallifax to divert kim from appoſin 
js. + 15%: the Clergy of London to his Majeſty, u 
1 a bill (*) ; before the end of the year, 


1681, he loſt the 


of being carried to exceſſes u 


friends were , ef} 
at his trial, a attend 
greatly abuſed by a mil! 
occaſioned the writing 


but cites an extract of a letter from Dr Patrick to Dr 
Samuel Parker, then Archdeacon of Canterbury, full of 
the ſharpeſt animadverſions upon it. But Dr Cala- 
my's ſtory does not agree with what the Dean wrote 
to Mr Nel/on on this occaſion on the 27th of July the 
ſame year, that theſe animadverſions did not ſeem to 
him very conſiderable: « However, I am ſorry, continues 
© he, that * thing of — ſhould occaſion fo much 
v@ talk and noiſt.“ Acrordingly he republiſhed the ſer- 
——_— mon the fame year, without raking notice of a new edi 
which he altered tion in the title- page, in which, after the word peri- 
thus: Religion is 7, he added, or conmivence of the Magiſtrate (48). 
te eefary All the ſubſequent ſeparate editions paſſed without any 
ke, that it could more alterations: but in the third volume of his fer- 
evuld not have mons (49), in 1686, 8vo, he added à paragraph of 
near a after the words permiſſion or connivance 


been more, &c, 
(49) K ij in the of the magiſtrate, beginning thus; not but that every 


(48) There was 
alfo this paſſage 
in the ſermon : 
Rebyion is the 
band of human 
ſociety, and God 
ſo neceſſary to 
the welfare and 
happineſs of 
mankind, as he 


ings. | 
Fe) Idelatry is worſe than Atheiſm.) Among ſome 
other reflections entered into his common-place book 
on this occaſion, Dr Birch has given (go) us the follow- 
ing: * Atheiſm and — 42 not bind up the ſenſes 
of men ſtrongly enough, but'they may be awakened 
dy the apprehenſions of death, or ſome great calamity 
coming upon them. A falſe religion, if a man be 
* fincere in it, will bear up a man's fpirits againſt tor- 
ments and death, becauſe every man's conſcience is a 
* kind of God to him. And the ſtrongeſt opiates in 
this world are Enthuſiaſm and P - Theſe may 
lock up men's ſenſes againſt the power of truth to 
* awaken them, as we ſee in the murderers of our late 
Sovereign, and in our preſent Romiſh conſpirators.” 
TRE my we Re 1: andina to 
on, wrote uſt 1 preceding, the Dean ex- 
preſſes himſelf fon wetgrk os — « F am ſorry 
that an example, which might have been of ſo m 
* uſe and advan to the world, is ſoon taken from us. 
But God had pity on him, and would not venture him 
* again in ſuch circumſtances of temptation as were 
< perhaps tos hard for human frailty (5 1). This diving 
into the ſecrets of God's moral government (ſo far as is 
ſignified in theſe laſt words) above what he has given 
us to know, is not to Dr Tillotſon. It is a 
faculty which we fee too 2 aſſumed by God's 
ſpiritual miniſtera. Though it be hard to prove 
any except a preſcriptive right, obtained by immemorial 
"By Be cexfrer the Bib] Ir is in = lener 
cenfares” J! It is in a to 
Ab then at Paris, Mp March 7, 1680-1, 
where he acquaints that friend, that © there was little 
* Progreſs made the laſt parliament towards a reconcilia- 
tion of Diſſenters. Two bills. were brought into the 
, — — for that _ the _ 
* laws towards thoſe who would not come into the 
* national conſtitution ; the other 'of Union, by which 
the new ſubſcriptions were to be taken away, and the 
* ceremonies left indifferent. I never ſaw the bilk, 
f * f 8 ſo far — 
can » nei I 
VOL, VI. No. CCCXXX. © 
— 


by Burnet 
17, edit, 


2 
— 


2 he 1 — 
e then in agitation, for an indulgence and union with the Diſſenters COD] In dee ſummer of * 
younger of his two daughters (un); and in 1682, he wrote an admirable 
letter to the Lady Henrietta, daughter to the Lord Berkeley, on her yielding to a criminal (+) See the wal 
converſation with Ford Lord Grey of Werke, who had married her ſiſter (aa). 
he alſo publiſhed Dr Wilkins's Sermons, with a Preface, which ſhews how 


man hath a right, &c. and ending with the word ſuffer- th 


ſhops for 


Edit, 1752» 


This year grade The 
ble he was incident gave 


ſome occaſions [EE]. In 1683, he publiſhed Dr Barrow's nen on e 
b Sermons, in three volumes folio, with a criticiſm u 
tiſement (pp) [FF] ; and the ſame year he preach 
Whichecot, ſucceſſor to Dr Wilkins in the Vi 

1% church the Dean ſtill held the Tueſday's Lecture. 
Dean, by the diſcovery of the Rye-houſe and Fanatic Plot, wherein fome 


n them, under the title of an Adver- «f Letters pre- 
the Funeral Sermon of Dr Benjamin "57,2 
of St Laurence Jewry, in which Kr ne ter 
This proved a melanchol — 


intimate 


ially the Lord John Ruſſel, for whom he appeared as a witneſs . 
him after his condemnation. 
reſentation of that Lord, given 
his much canvaſſed letter in vindication of the principle of non- 


During this attendance, he was 
to him by Dr Burnet, which 


© this — — "ny the Diſſenters too little. 
no t hopes of an 
* the — of i 22 calm (5 2). 
[EE 1 which ſhews him capable of being carried 
to exce 1 n defending the Biſhop againſt a 
given of him in the Hrfforia & Antiqg. Univ. Oxon. he 
avoids mentioning any author. This, he ſays, be was 
* not curious to know.” And indeed Mr Wood was as 
obnoxious to him as Biſhop Fell, or any others concerned 
in that book, being hearty againſt his comprehenfion 
project, and beſides under the diſpleaſure of Dr Burnet, 
who had dignified him with the ticle of a Scribbler, and h 
one that had no reputation to loſe (53). However, (53) Burnet's 
Dr Birch has ventured to fix the drawing of this character letter to the Lord 
of Dr Wilkins upon Biſhop Fell (54), proper notice 21 1 
of which has been already taken in the courſe of this 6 
work (55) But we have an undeniable authority, that (54) His life of 
is was not any of the inſertions — — of by Tillotſon, p. 95. 
Mr Wood, from his remark under Dr Wilkins's article (%) In r 
in the Athen. Oxon. where, having given that Biſhop a Locke's article, 
very high character, he concludes thus: To pafs by 
the character given of him in diſcourſe by the great 
men of the church, Archbiſhop Sheldon, Biſhop Fell, 
and Archbiſhop Dolben, who did malign him for his 
© wavering and unconſtant mind in religion, which I 
* know be diſpleaſing to many (56), &c." ' This (56) athen Ox- 
being wrote after Dean Tillotſon's cenſure, now in os. Vol. II. 
ueſtion, it is much more than probable, that the col. 516. 
Hiforian would in this place have taken notice of any 
alteration in the article mentioned in his former ur 4 
hatl he entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. On the 
contrary, we find he was not without ſome ſuſpicion of 
Tillotſon's having altered the Arber. Oxoz. and expreſaly 
ch him o reviſing A a CH his 
wity or confent (57). A „great allowances gbd 
oo be made 85 an Author's life, written to be (57/0 — 
ed to his works, which is therefore very excuſable Chancellor's 
in this now before us, and the more ſo on account of the Wurt at 
relation between them. But this made it more n 0 
the plan of our work, 1 to ſet the fact 
as far as might be in its true light. Neither does Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon's character ſtand in need of being ſet 
off by a foil made at the expence of Biſhop Fell, whi 
will unluckily prompt a remark in his favour, 
long before the jon of this' preface, he 
ommons (58), wherein he warmly ſmartly expoſes (68) On the Faft, 
— Fon fion ſcheme, and where, at the 8 
ſame time, he 


IT have (52) Birch, 
iſſue of this matter, till f. 31, 82. See 
; Burnet's 
Hiſt, of his owa 
time, Vol. I. 


1 — — 
FF s ſermons.] It was 
bed hat Hes pats of the Dory are 
was owing to his uſe of the works of this friend. 
ut this reflection is inconſiſtent with the chrono 
in 166 given public the 
volume of his ſermons im 1673.” bn which 


illotſon's remarkable in that 
2" 


ed the firſt and only ſermon publiſhed by Dr Barrow. 
43 1 


n 
— 7 
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) See the ar- reſiſtance and paſſive obedience (qq). All ſucceſsleſs plots are obſerved to ſtrengthen tha 
— Due hands of the Crown, and — thoſe meaſures in the Adminiſtration, which it is their 
nee greg aim to overſet ; ſo after the defeat of this plot, that was conducted by the proteſtant party, 
— Joka- the Papiſts, as was natural, triumphed more boldly, and grew more daring than before. 


this means our Dean being ill at caſe in town, purchaſed a houſe at Edmonton (rr), (rr) Be, 
whither he retired about this time; and as the Papiſts became the prevaling power in the Men 
ſucceeding reign, he kept his reſidence (till in this country-houſe till the Revolution. How- — 
ever, all the time he continued his preaching, both at Lincoln's-Inn, and St Laurence, — 
with his uſual freedom, or rather with more zeal and fervency againft Popery. His = Hezekiah hy. 
(34) He publiſh- courſe on Tranſubſtantiation (at, printed towards the end of King Charles the Second's Life, 
ed alſo a Dil. begun the debate with that doctrine, and led the way into the controverſy with the Papiſts, 


rſe upon the 
fime ſubjet, which was kept up as long as King James II. kept his ſeat on the Throne; and in 1683, 


— the Dean ſhewed himſelf warmly in the cauſe of the French Refugees [GG], who had fled 


bury. The Dean into England on the repeat of the Edict of Nantes. In the latter end of this year, he gave 
rl or _W great offence to the famous William Penn, the Quaker, by confirming the reflection that 
liry of he was then thrown upon him, of being a Jeſuit ; but being afterwards convinced that his 
72 ſuſpicions were groundleſs, he aſked that Gentleman's pardon, and at his requeſt gave him 
.. all the ſatisfaction that he required, in juſtice to his character (it). In 1687, the {wk loſt ( tee Poms 
— Pro his eldeſt daughter, and laſt ſurviving of his children (uu), and not long after, was himſelf nge, uu 
reflane, in 1667. ſeized with an apoplectic fit, which, however, went off at this time without any fatal conſe- Tl 


in 1 
$yo. (uu She vn 


frow) His Life, QUENCES (ww). Under theſe impreſſions, he wrote a conſolatory letter to a friend, then ill wife to pos 


lu 2717,p.9. of an incurable cancer (x). In the ſeaſon next year, 1688, he went to Tunbridge wells — by 
=») The Leer for the re-eſtabliſhment of his health, where he had the honour of converſing frequently with din gelen, 
inet, bas n the Princeſs Ann of Denmark, and having preached before her againſt Popery (0, on the 4 
wall worth rexd- 2d of September, he went immediately ta Canterbury, whence he wrote two letters to. of abou jou, 
An. Lady Ruſſel, declaring his opinion, that the nation was more inclined to his darling ſcheme fin, 


bange, of a comprehenſion, than it had been. Upon the Revolution, his ſhare was one of the a dengan, 


mon we apps moſt diſtinguiſhed in the national good fortune. As ſoon as the Prince of Orange had rn 
— —— fettled himſelf at St James's, the Dean was deſired to preach before him, on Sunda 


All, Mast an, January the 6th, being Twelfth Day, and upon the thankſgiving day on the 31 
defrveran 


opur, Tes, mn of that month, in a Sermon at Lincoln's-Inn, he laboured to prove that ce | 
to be wrought by an immediate divine agency. His ſituation, with reſpect to the | — 
Court, was ſo much improved, that he became à fucceſsful Interceſſor on this change (ne) Duck nd 
(ex) Particutarty for others (zz), who had occaſion for his kindneſs, and he was ſo zealous a friend to King rowgt'sCaig, — 
N _—_— William, that he prevailed with the Princeſs Ann, much againſt her inclination, to re P+ 22, 5 — * 
— gp ot her eventual claim to the Crown upon her fiſter's death (aaa); though he muſt needs 3 — 


Crew, Biſhop of ſenſible, that it was likely in the iſſue to prove, as it actually did, more than a ſingle in- (a) apt 


Durham, who jury to that Princeſs. On the 27th of March, 1689, he was . Clerk of the Cloſet gat te 


— by to his Majeſty (645), and eaſily obtained the Deanery of St Paul's from the King; who then appointed by the 


aQing in the Ec- communicated to him his intention to promote him to the See of Canterbury, it Dr San- bs tad 


— woe oor eroft, as he ſeemed determined, ſhould mcur a ſentence of deprivation (ccc). This the erte heat 
James 11. Bur- Dean took pains to avoid, as being very diſagrecable to his temper. Notwithſtanding the wif 
— 8 Act of Toleration paſſed this year (ddd), yet that not ſatisfying the Diſſenters, their friends vince, uo tt 
198, vd. l. made another attempt for a comprehenſion, which was laid before the Parliament, under gag. l 
—— de zch the title of A Bill for uniting all Proteſtant Diſſenters. But the Dean obſerving the unlike- 5. 143. 
TM, Sl. lihood of ſucceeding in the deſign that way (eee), perſuaded the King to take another me- { K 
_ thod, which was to lay it before the Convocation, to be paſſed there (ff). In purſuance ing it fir be 
year. of this advice, a Commiſſion was iſſued out by the King, on the 13th of September, to 
(eee) Ie wat *- ten Biſhops, and twenty Divines, among whom was our Dean. They opened their Com- 
ae of Lords, miſſion at the Jeruſalem-chamber, on the 10th of October following: but ſo greatly was 
* chis affair diſliked, that ſome of theſe Commiſſioners declined to aſſiſt at their meetings, 
Burners Hin. of and upon the aſſembling of the Convocation on the 21ſt of the next month, when thoſe 
. members of the lower houſe who were friends to the Dean's deſign, put him up for the 
37, place of Prolocutor, he was rejected by a majority of two to one in favour of Dr Jane, Re- 
_ _ © gius Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, who, upon his preſentation to the upper houſe, 
in order to ſhew their fixt reſolution to oppoſe it, concluded his 22 by way of triumph 075 
with thoſe famous words, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari; and to make this ſcheme for carry- the opinion 
e“ ing that deſign the more odious, it was branded with the title of a ne Ecclefiaftical Com- —_ 
Defentonem Ec- miſſion (ggg). Notwithſtanding this ſpirit againſt any alteration at all, yet on the miſcar- Thaler f.. 
def Ache. riage of his new deſign, the Dean formed another, of a new book of homilies; to be added 160 fm 
PIT to that already eſtabliſhed. About the fame time their Majeſties having publiſhed pro- Theor! 
_ clamations inſt profane ſwearing, ſabbath- breaking, lewdneſs and drunkenneſs ; the 5, 5. ans 
Etap toward » Dean delired Biſho "Burnet to draw, for an eſſay, homilies on thoſe ſubjects, promiſing to nnn 
— take a large ſhare of the reſt of the work on himſelf (bbb). On the 7th of March this year, tion of Ardb- 


homities prn'ne he preached before the Queen at Whitehall his remarkable Sermon againſt the abſolute etermiy 92 


be gy nor ll torments, which being publiſhed ſoon after, helped to render him more unpopular — 
ue. to the Clergy. than before (#1). In 1690, being appointed to preach. on ſeveral public oc- gin of eri · 


. He promoted the charity to the French refugees. the Rubric. For which he was rebuked by the Dean 
Kid James baving granted briefs for collecting this in this ſhort reprimand ; Doctor, Doctor, Charity ii above Gan 
charity, Dr Beveridge, then a Prebendary of Canterbury, Rubric: (- a 
ebjetted to the reading of one of them, 2s Contrary ta ; 
2 ; | ra caſions 


importunities for his 
Ac length, 1 
provide for his wife if ſhe ſhould hap 


acceptance of it then, 


(ew) 


Way Ruſſel: Frederic Spanbeim, Profeſſor of Divinity 
a neh ſion, : 
eee, as on the ſame ſubject; 


The 


Archbilbop of with too much ſtiffneſs upon that point. 
— and upon the King's return from Fla 
he Dean ob- the Archbi 


be an 


at 


mons, the Lord Mayor, 
to the Court, 1 


an 
about the month of October, having obtained a promiſe from his Majeſty to Bi 
| pen to ſurvive him, which promiſe in a few days was 
inn lerer likewiſe confirmed to him by the Queen (mmm): who having received a MS. tract from Dr 


O N. 


and 
C 


- 


ing the King's 


for ſeveral months (A; yet he yielded 


Leyden, tending to promote the comprehen- 
put it into the Dean's hands, to whom the Profeſſor had likewiſe ſent a Latin letter 
in his anſwer to which, the Dean difſuades this foreigner from inter- 
meddling with the diſputes in England, and charges the Diſſenters, as well as the Churchmen, ! 
This letter is dated February 6, 1690-1 (mm); 
nders in April following, the Dean was nominated to 
ric on the 23d of that month. The Con 


*elire was made out on the 1ſt 


anterbu * vacant, 
February (kkk ) aft year, Ls 


3951 


I. . 412. 


) Several 

of his to 
Lady Ruſſel, 
with her an- 
ſwers, printed in 
irch's account 
of his life, from 
p-. 205 to p. 211, 
and 


account, &c, p, 


Dein. of May, and he was elected on the roth, confirmed on the 28th, and conſecrated at Bow- 234 to 236, 


hol there n. Church on the 31ſt. He was ſworn of the Privy-Council on the 4th of June, and on the 11th (>) Reardmorg 
Ae u of July had a reſtitution of the temporalities belonging to his See. The Queen likewiſe charges eng- 
thoſe fo 100&.96" granted him all the profits of it from the Michaelmas preceding, amounting to upwards of . 
— 25001. (000). However, he continued at the Deanery-houſe of St Paul's, till he had built a large Memoirs, p.y96. 
— apartment for his wife at Lambeth; he alſo repaired the whole palace, altered the windows (ppp) Birch, p. 


vements, which bei 
Upon this promotion, 
e the indeed mig 


exp:ration of the 
yer, be joined 
with the Queen 


to wnte bis 
paſtoral care, and 
ut the lame time 


that Prelate in a 
defign.of bring- 
ing a bill into 


, dcluded the offer of 


ties. See land 
— ſatisfaction 


Dedication to his 
Once of his 


ain, Ki 
Wande dur other hand, betra 
* the Epiſcopal Church of Scotland [KK ]. 


[ He endeavoured to flop the proſecution. ] viz. on 
his — Rotors but thas having given — uneaſineſs 
to the Lady Ruſſel, at whoſe inſtance this proſecution 
was begun in defence of her Lord's memory, his Grace 
wrote to her Ladyſhip as follows: © I intreat you to give 
* my very humble ſervice to my Lord of Bedford, and 
to let his Lordſhip know how far I have been concerned 
in this affair. Thad notice firſt from Mr Attorney- 
8 ay — and then from my Lord —, 
* that ſe ons, upon the account of publiſhin 
* and diſperſing ſeveral lidels againſt me, were — 
in order for proſecution: upon which I went to wait 
* upon them ſeverally, and earneftly deſired of them 
* that no body might be puniſhed on my account; that 
* this was not the firſt time I had ience of this kind 
* of malice, which, how unpleaſant ſoever to me, I 
thought it the wiſeſt way to neglect, and the beſt to 
forgive it. None of them ſaid any thing to me of my 
Lord Ruſſel, nor did it ever enter into my thoughts 


(%) See the * to hinder any proſecution on his account, &c. (60). 


he nin One of theſe pamphlets was a letter, firſt ſent to 
. *  Archbiſhop's Lady for him, and alſo a copy to the 
Counteſs of for the Queen, and then publiſhed 


in print. In this Nis Grace's letter to Lord John Ruſlel 
was reprinted, with ſeveral animadverſions, ſuggeſting 
his inſincerity, or his apoſtacy, as it is there called, from 
what he had formerly preached and written (61); and 
Which a to the ſame purpoſe, ſoon after his promotion, while a 
Kaos of . .gentleman was with him who came to pay his compli- 
po; and the ments upon it, a packet was brought in, ſealed, and 
dans, Lord diretted to his Grace, upon opening of which there 
Mer be n- appeared a maſk incloſed, but nothing written. The 
we wit the Archbiſhop; without any figns of emotion, threw it 
Me of Cherie. Creleſely among his papers on the table; and, on the 
mn, gentleman's expreſſing great ſurprize and indignation 

« the affront, his Grace only ſmiled, and ſaid, this 


dauere 
rel 5 


þ 233, . 
1 


yed them into ſome unwarranted aſperſions upon his conduct, with 


In the beginning of the next year, 
41 —amy 
t Biſhops, 


thankſgiving Sermon before their Majeſties, in which the ardor of his devotion for the .. 
ng, laid the Preacher open to the ſevere laſhes of his enemies [II]; whoſe heat, on the 


regard 
3, he reviſed and publiſhed four Ser- 


mons 


was a gentle rebuke, if compared with ſome others that 
there in black and white, pointing to the papers on the 

le (62). We have another ftory to the ſame effect, 
told by Dr Sherlock, that, after the Archbiſhop's death, 
there was found in his ftudy a bundle of papers, on which 
was written by his Grace; The/e are libel: ; God for- 
ve them; I do (63). We muſt not however from hence 
infer, that he ſat ſo tamely under theſe abuſes as to make 
no kind of repriſals. On the contrary we are aſſured, 
that, in a ſermon which is loſt, he took occaſion to com- 
plain of the uſage he had received from the Nonjuring 


In 1 


and lights of the Archbiſhop's lodgings, wainſcotted ſeveral rooms, and made other im- 249, 242, 242. 
finiſhed, he removed thither on the 26th of November, 1691 (ppp). (ut Mr Beard- 
experienced the truth of what he conſtantly apprehended, and 
eaſily be foreſeen in the then preſent temper of the nation, ſome very ſevere 
cenſures that were thrown out againſt him (eg in print. But, when the King, who was 
much intereſted in his reputation, ordered ſome of. the publiſhers and diſperſers of the papers 
naps to be apprehended, he uſed all his power to ſtop the proſecution (rrr) [HH]: and the 
— year was not expired, when he began to write down for his own uſe, ſuch reflections as the 
ſeveral occurrences of his new ſtation ſuggeſted to him, 
excured with 1692, the Archbiſhop having drawn up a circular letter for his Province, in the 
of his project for a comprehenſion, communicated it on the 1 1th of April to eig 
who unanimouſly approved the deſign (s). The ſame month, he was. found to be ex- 
don in King James the Second's declaration (t), ſent over to Eng- 
previouſly to his ſucceſsleſs attempt to recover the throne. The ſame year he had the 
ſeeing how highly pleaſing his favourite ſcheme of an union with the Diſ- 

(n)Limborch's ſenters at home was to the Proteſtants abroad (uuu). October 27 this year, he preached a 


more obſerves, 
_ he heard 
ome ſay, u 
the firſt tall of 
the Dean's ad- 
vancement to 
Canterbury, 
AQumeſt de Ec- 
cleſia Anglicana. 
Mem, P- 403» 


(in] His Letter 
to Biſhop Burnet 
printed by 
Birch, p. 266, 
267, 


(tt) This de- 
claration is ſaid 
to be drawn 

by Sir james 
ontgomery 
Author of a very 
ſevere pamphlet 
againſt the Go- 
vernment, intie 
tled, Great Bri. 
tains juft Come 
Plaine, priated 
in 1692. 


(62) Commuti- 
= dy the late 
ohnſon, 
Chancellor of 

Ely. 


(63) Sherlock's 

— 
em s 

_— 


party, and to expoſe in return the inconſiſtency of their 


owg conduct, remarking particularly, that, upon a juft 
compariſon of their 9 of non- reſiſtance with their 
actual non: aſſiſtance to King James II, they had little 
reaſon to boaſt of their loyalty to him (64). | 

[11] A ſermon which laid him open to the le- of his 
enemies.) In this ſermon, taking notice of Lewis XIV's 
unprincely manner of inſulting over King William, when 
he believed him to have been ſlain at the B he adds, 


that no mortal man ever had his ſhoulder ſo kindly kiſſed 


(64) Birch, 
p. 350, 351. 


(65) Some diſ- 


by a cannon bullet. A piece of falſe eloquence, which, cousſes, p. 58. 


though not uſual in his Grace's writing, was ſevere 


ly (66) South's ſer- 


handled by Dr Hickes (65), and rallied by Dr South as mens, Vol. III. 


a iar ſtrain of rhetoric (66). | 

[KK] His condud# with regard to the epiſcopal church of 
Scotland.] In a letter from Mr Robert Pearſe, Vice- 
principal of Edmund-hall in Oxford, dated January 11, 


1715, and printed in the life of our Archbiſhop in 


p- 570, edit, 
1698, 


1717 (67). We are told, that there was found in the (67) in p. 33, 53. 


ſtudy of Mr Creech of All-Souls College, when his 
were fold by auction at Oxford, the followin 
92 — 335 * — taken, ny 
ſubverſion of the Church of Scotland, was done by the 
contrivance, advice, and approbation of Dr Tillotſon. 


This 


AGgravatc [MM]. This undeſarved malice of bis 
his friends, who now began te look more caaly Km 
av impreffion wpan the ſeabibility of his temper, as funk Nen iow 


| degree: | 
cholyl1NN]. In 1694, he publiſhed x Sermons epes the adventare „ piety ; 
and . he drew up a prayer of interceſſion Li 


then afflicted with the loſs of her eye · ſight, wherein the execution of Lord Ruſſeil is figni- 
(ww) The ficd to be unjuſt (www). After this, he aſſembled another meeting of ſeveral of the. Biſhops 
words are, whom. at Lambeth, who concurred with him in many regulations concerning the Church. Theſe 
Pro- he at firſt deſigned to inforce by his own authority in conjunction with thoſe Biſhops ; but 
Hence permis- Upon more mature conſideration, he thought it better, upon the ſuggeſtion of Dr Burner, « 
wands ſhould appear under that of their Majeſties in the form of royal injuxtHons, to which 


he made a draught then in a letter intended to be ſigned by their Majeſties, and communi. 
cated them to the Biſhops Stillingfleet and Burnet for their correction and approbation 


cution was deferred to the King's return from Flanders (yy). In the interim, he reviſed 
and altered in feveral places, 


Church of England, which had been undertaken by that Prelate, at the requeſt of the ple 
aps of Queen, with the concurrence of the Archbiſhop (zzz), who in a letter, dated October 23, Put tothen y 
da the Author on this occaſion, declared himſelf unſatisfied with the account given therein trends 
of Athanaſius's Creed, and wiſhed it might be expunged out of the Liturgy (aaa. He muy — 
did not long ſurvive the writing of this letter, for on Sunday the 18th of November (aca) Hisway 
following, he was ſeized the ſecond time wich an apoplectic diſorder, in the Chapel at dt . 

(3545) Burnet in Whitehall. 


42 


This I had from Jobrſan, who was certain of it, and * the Archbiſhop and converſe with him, jaſtified him 
knew the whole matter when I was in the North. In on this head, and declared, that Tillotfon had often pailage, bexia 
anſwer to this Dr Birch obſerves, that, as the Epiſcopal * diſputed with him in a friendly way upon the ſubject ning, Aud yu 
party after the Revolution, flill continued to adhere * of the Trinity, and that he was the beſt reaſoner, . 
to King James, it was not poffible for King William * and had the moſt to ſay for himſelf, of any adverſary that fal > 
68) Kennet's to e Epiſcopacy, which was aboliſhed by an be had ever encountered. ending, they 
it. of England, act of the Scots parliament on July 22, 1689 (68), *+ But then Tillotſon had made ſome concefſions con- want a gel 
Vol. III. p. 555, but fo as that the — ſhould ſubmit to the cerning the Socinians, which never were nor ever will N 
rc 


— $755. and Preſbyterian form of h-government then ſin 1 * be forgiven. him (75), and hath broken an ancient and 


693 
20 J eſtabliſhed, viz. by Preſbyteries, Provincial 8 Y ; — 
1 yteries, Provincial Synods, a fundamental rule of theological controverſy, allow not 
Ss a General Aſſembly : and after this, though it appears * qu adverſary > ewe lhe ies Abc rn bs G 


that his Grace was fometimes conſulted with regard to ey (76). | . 
the terms of a comprehenſion between the Epiſcopal and _ He n In a letter to Lady Ruſſel, (75) Birch, i 
(69) Birch, Preſbyterian miniſters, yet he endeavoured to moderate dated ber 19, 1693, he writes thus: The King's 2% 
> walk the terms inſiſted on by the latter (69). In reality there return is now only kindered by contrary winds ; pray 427. 
m an ſeems to be no more in this charge, but that he uſed no God to ſend him fafe to us, and to died him what 
— means either to preſerve or reſtore Epiſcopacy, to which * to do when he is come. 1 was never ſo mach at my 
the King in this affair ſhewed no inclination. And this * wit's end concerning the public. God only can 
is all ht to be underſtood by the memorandum bring us out of the labyriath we are in, and 1 
) In Samuel here cited. For it has been y obſerved (70), be will, Never, fince I knew the world, had 
'a article that the Author of this cenſure, Mr Johnſon, was a mot * much reaſon to value my friends. In the condition 
friendſhip I now am, I can have no new ones; or, if 1 
A iſhable. [can have ns affurance that they are ſo. 
Hrs fermons on the Incarnation and Divinity. of at a diſtance believe the upper end of 
: He ſent a (one of the firſt) from the preis * fo hollow as I find it. 1 
min (71), w liſhed an anſwer to them, I can believe no ill, till plainly fee i 
pies were really and gave it himſelf to his Grace (72), who, having read ably to this Biſhop Burnet tells us, that, 
HiR. of his own it over, ſaid to him, My Lord of Sarum, ſhall 
time, Vol. II. ven. Mr John Williams wrote a rejoinder (73) to Mr 
p. 211. Firmin's piece, and to it is ſubjoined a letter to the 
— — —— — 
6 with contempt ity 0 te pieces a conſiderable impr upon 
ons be de publiſhed in England in defence of the Unitarian prin- unealy is his E ür We fad 
doctrine , 


of the 
Trinity, 1 - [MM] He increaſed the had of that charge.) This may the advantage of an early pi 
(73) 4 be. Farms cited (74), entitled, The charge 1694, he Ss his 
A Vindication of af Secinianiſin againft Dr Tillotſon confidered, &c. Edin- for the remainder of his life from the irkſome and un- 
Archbiſhop Ti- Burgh, 1695, 40, which the Author declares to be pleaſant taſk of controuerſy and wrangling about religi 
— cw the Archbiſhop's death. But it is worth and his reſolution of turning his thoughts to ing 
Biſhop of Wer- While to fee what Mr Tortin \ays of this and other aſ- more agreeable to his temper, being ſonfible how 
e:ſter's ſermon perſions of the Archbi 22 Tillotſon, the infirmities of age were coming upon him. I he 
62 the myſterics = ſays that ſmart Writer, publiſhed theſe ſermons on the very well, continues he, before 1 entered: pen this great 
of the Chriſtian Divinity of Chriſt, to vindicate himſelf from the and weighty 32 — and bow un- 
— 5 change of Socinianiſm, that is, from an accuſation equal my bef litres were to the due diſcharge of it. But 
Princer's ra, entirely groundleſs. I have been told that Crellius, I did not feel this fo ſenſibly ai 1 now do every day more 
n rr 9 5 
| « Crellkus) orer hither, to vi | 

2 | | 
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This being done in the King's abſence, he laid them before the Queen, by whom — Ce Cen.my 


Biſhop Burnet's Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the A in 


were well tid 


(75) vis. in th 


No. III. p. 486, 


(f) See Mr Nel. 
b Article, 
Dr Will. Sher 
lock's Article, 
Rem. [P]. 


(HH) It is far 
from our inten- 
tion to diſpute 
the ſeaſonable- 
nefs in thoſe 
times of preach- 
ing againſt Po- 
pery, or to de- 
tat from the 
real merit of the 
many excellently 
uleful Animad- 
rerfons upon it 
in theſe Ser- 
mom. One of 
which deſerves 
particular no- 
ute; it is in 
that diſcourſe on 
the 5th of Nov, 
1678, where he 
+ that 


= ” © * — * 
F235 £ 
> * \ 
0 - , 6. 
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Aue expired on the fifth day of it, Thurſday November 22, 1694 (dddd), in the ſixty - fifth 

lie aferwo99- of his age (ecec). His death was univerſally lamented, and his funeral was attended by a 

Bic u, numerous train of coaches, filled with perſons of rank and condition, who aſſiſted at that 

6. Calletio ſolemnity from Lambeth to the Church ot St Laurence Jewry, where his was interred 
on the 3oth of that month, and a neat monument, with his buſt, afterwards erected to his 
memory by his widow [OO]. His Funeral Sermon was preached by Biſhop Burnet, in 
the courſe whereof he was interrupted by a ſhort flow of ſighs and tears, which, we are told, 
forced their way, as was viſible to the audience, who accompanied it with a general groan. 
The Sermon, however, being publiſhed ſoon after, was animadverted on by Dr Hickes, 


3953 


(ecer] He was 


born in the latter 


end of Sept, or 
beginning of 
ORob. 1630, and 
cenſequently was 
near two monthe 
above fixty-four 
at his death. This 
muſt be obſetved 
in reading the 
words /Fratis 


which being anſwered by the Biſhop, a rejoinder was ſoon after wrote by the Doctor, but T LXII. 


never printed. In reality, Archbiſhop Tillotſon's character may be truſted to poſterity 
upon the facts related of him, and the teſtimony of his own writings, both private and 
public. His charity and generoſity, with the expence of coming into the See, and the 
repairs and improvements of his palace, had ſo exhauſted his fortune, that if his firſt fruits 
had not been forgiven, his debts could not have been paid. He left nothing to his family 
but the copy of his Poſthumous Sermons, which was afterwards ſold for twenty-five hundred 
guineas. The King therefore, according to his promiſe, granted to his widow on the 2d 
of May, 1695, an annuity of 400 l. for her life, which, upon ſome unforeſeen loſſes ſuffered 
by her afterwards, he augmented with another annuity on the 8th of Auguſt, 1698, of 
s Mr Ne- 200 ]. more (4). They were both continued till her death, on the 2oth of January, 1301-2 3 
E Article, and his Majeſty was ſo ſollicitous for the regular payment of her penſion, without an 
22 deduction, that he always called for the money quarterly, and ſent it to her himſelf (. 
_ * Such are the teſtimonies given of his reſpect to the memory of our Archbiſhop by that Prince, 
P*” wo attributed his ſafety on the throne, in a great meaſure, to this moſt loyal ſubject ; 
and he has been thought of ſuch importance to the nation, and ſo great an honour to it, 
that his character is become deſervedly the ſubject of General Hiſtory, to which, added to 
the diſplay of it in his Funeral Sermon by Biſhop Burnet, we refer the reader. But we 
muſt not conclude without giving him a ſketch of the Archbiſhop's perſon, as follows : His 
countenance was fair and very amiable, his face round, his eyes vivid, and his air and aſpect 
quick and ingenuous, his hair brown and buſhy : he was moderately tall ; very ſlender and 
thin in his youth ; his conſtitution tender and frail to outward appearance. He became 
corpulent, when grown in age, which encreaſed more and more as long as he lived, but 
yet was neither a burden to himſelf, nor in the leaſt unſeemly to others. This is the picture 
tw) It is far Of his perſon, as drawn by his Pupil Mr Beardmore (gggg), who very appoſitely to that 
fom our inten- connexion, has ſet his Tutor's character in the moſt affecting light, by propoſing the 
. Add. pattern of his temper and life to his own imitation, as that which, next to that of his Saviour 
wk in. toe and his blefſed Apoſtles, he hoped would moſt ſenſibly affect him. Let me, _ he, 
— imitate his great wiſdom, his blameleſs and unſpotted life; his humility, his meekneſs, 
pe, or de. © his ſweetneſs of temper, his obligingneſs, and readineſs to do good, his excellent preach- 
al ef e ing ſo far as I am able; his conſtancy to good principles, his moderation and candour 
nay excellently © his looſeneſs from the love of the world and earthly riches ; his unwearied diligence in 
werfons upon ti preaching, and that from ſuch principles, by ſuch rules, and to ſuch ends, as he did (h). 
1 , At the ſame time, this moſt affectionately grateful Pupil did not believe his Tutor to be 
«ch deſerves aDſolutely perfect; on the contrary, he expreſsly intimates, that he had his faults and 
pur no- blemiſhes. The Readers therefore may juſtly expect our mentioning ſome, at leaſt, of theſe. 
tatdiſcourſe on The blemiſh which ſtands foremoſt in the Archbiſhop's frame, was his obſtinate attach- 
. of Nor. ment to the comprehenſion. In labouring which, though others were equally, and perhaps 
eres, thr Biſhop Burnet more concerned, yet the odium of that exploded project, is generally thrown 
leben arg, upon him. Indeed the exceſs of his complaiſance for the Preſbyterians (iz), apparently had its 
bred Digby root in his education among them, whence his natural tenderneſs ſucked in an inbred fellow- 
fe feeling of all their complaints. Add to this what has been before obſerved, that he had a 
tht Conſpi. very extraordinary talent at conceived, or extempore prayers, which mult needs ſtrengthen 
meth.) his inclination to their way of worſhip ; however it had this good effect, that after his 
bat Lad they own converſion, . he converted more Diſſenters, whether Preſbyterians, Independents, or 


bu een gien Anabaptiſts, to the eſtabliſhed Church, than any other Divine of his time, beſides his pre- 
f te biftry of ſerving others, eſpecially non-conforming Miniſters, from being troubleſome to the Church, 
le by Bites bringing them to ſome temper and moderation : for the reſt, he was ſenſible of their per- 
jb» in 1697, verſeneſs, and has frequently rebuked their hypocriſy, and confuted their peculiar tenets. 
be u den. The ſame prejudice of education gave him an antipathy to Popery, which coming upon 
eve to his the tenderneſs of his nature, rendered him too apt to be affrighted with any ſhadow of that 
Lady d. 2. Doctrine; whence he was ſometimes betrayed even into ridiculous cenſures that way [ PP]. 
F379 This ſeems to be the greateſt blemiſh in his Sermons (ttt); the ſtile of * 


[00] 4 monument in the church of St Laurence, Jevury.] — Betrayed into ridiculous cenſures that =, One 

The town of Halifax likewiſe, out of _ to a man, of theſe is mentioned by Mr ſortin. It is a paſſage in 

N here who did ſo much honoar to their pariſh, put up this the 140th ſermon, Vol. III. of his works, where he 
+ inſcription in letters of gold in | cap 


in the true church there: has theſe words: I know not what ſome men may 
Numate! JOHANNES T1LLOTSON, Archie/piſcopus Cantuarienfis, find in themſelves; but I muſt freely acknowledge, 
ale, vie, the varus Sowerbiee, renatus Hallifaxiæ tertio Ofobris, 1630, that I could never ye attain to that bold and hardy 
4 year of his denatus Lambethie 22 Novembris A. D. 1694, Stati degree of faith, as to believe oy ny for this reaſon, 
bg (79). * becauſe it was impolible.—So that I am very far from 

VOL. VI. No. 330. | 43 Z | © being 


r pon his monu- 
ment, which are 
not te be under- 
food in the ſixty- 
fourth year of his 
age, but aged 
fixry-four, a ſenſe 
that we ſee 
frequently (cho 
certa:nly very in- 
accurately) uſed, 
in monumental 


inſcriptions, 
— 


E Birch's 
Life of Tillot- 
ſon, p. 345, 346. 
Edit. 1753. 


Memoirs 
2 


(Sb) Ibid. 414. 


(iii Mr Beard - 
more ſuggeſts 

it as his opinion, 
that the Arch- 
biſhop had 
ſtrained a little 
with the fartheſt 
toward gaining 
them into the 
Church. Mem. 
p. 408. 


. 
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being of his mind, that wanted not only difficulties, 
© but even impoſiibilities, in the Chriſtian religion, to 
« exerciſe his faith upon.“ The perſon, ſays Me Jortin, 
whom Tillotſon had in view, was the Author of Neligio 
Medici. But by impoflibilities Sir Thomas Brown, as well 
as Tertullian, meant /eeming not real impoſſibilities (80), 
and what he ſays ſhould be looked on as a verum ardens, 
* a rhetorical flouriſh, and a trial of fkill with Tertullian. 
Our Critic proceeds to cite Sir Thomas Brown's words, 
and then makes this candid and juſt remark : * Tillot- 
Sies faith. 1 ſon, judging that the Papiſts would make an ill uſe 
an anſwer, all « of this, and ſuch paſſages as this in Proteſtant writers, 
= 4 was willing to paſs a gentle animadverſion upon it.” 
an and my re- , ; : 
beltious reaſon Afterwards, to evince the = of that animadver- 
with that odd re- ſion, it is obſerved, that Sir Kenelm Digby, a Roman 
ſolution of Ter- catholic, who criticiſes ſeveral things in the Religio 


religion fog an 


tullian, Cerrum Iſadici, yet gives his loud approbation to theſe pious 
- cas ſallles: / pl ets pleaſed with him when he ſaith, 
there are not impoſſibilities in religion for an active 
faith, c. Extremely pleaſed, continues our Critic, 


without queſtion, and full of hopes, that this young 

Author might at laſt anreaſen himſelf into implicit belief, 

and go over to a church which would feed his hungry 

faith with a ſufficient quantity of impoſſibilities. 
Tendimus in Latium. 

Among many things which may be mentioned in 
favour of Tillotſon this ſhould not be forgotten, that, 
of thoſe who have paſſed their judgments upon him, 
there never was a /n of abſurdity that did not Aike, 
or a /en/ible Reader who did not approve, his writings (81). 

[22] Secrati/zs he wanted.) If a perſon, ſays the 


Appendix, 
No. III. p. 422. 


TINDALE, or TYNDALE [WIILIIAM I, otherwiſe ſurnamed Hitchins, the firſt 
Publiſher of the Holy Scriptures in Engliſh, was born about the borders of Wales (a); in 
what county is not mentioned; but the family ſeems to have ſprung from Robert Tindall, 
of Northampton, who was living the 16th of Edward I. and 
deſcended from Adam de Tindale, Baron of Langley in South-Tindale in Northumber- 
land (5). He was brought up from a child in 


(a) J. Foxe's 
Ads and Monu- 
ments, Edit. 
1610, Vol. II. 
p. 987. and Ed- 
ward Halle, in 


of Tanſover in the county 


particularly for the moſt part in St Mary M 


doctrine of Luther, he privately inſtructed in it ſome of the junior Fellows of Magdalen- 
College, and other Scholars. His behaviour, at the ſame time, was ſuch, as made him 
be looked upon as a man of a moſt virtuous diſpoſition, and unſpotted life (c). 
on account of his merit (4), he was admitted a Canon of the Co 
Cardinal Wolſey (e), now better known by the name of Chriſt's- Church. But, for eſpouſing c Tu h. 
Luther's opinions, being obliged 
where he diligently applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and Divinity, and 

took a degree (/): having taken his degrees before at Oxford [ C]. After a convenient ſtay at % T wi 
Cambridge, he went and lived, at Little Sodbury 


(c) J. Foxe, as 
above, and Edw. 
Halle, 


( Canonicus 
Secunde Claſſis. 
VideWood. Hiſt. 
* . Univ, 

d & Ath. 
Fat col. 42. 
where he que- 
tions this fact. 


too openl 


who had a good reſſ 
over, to be as uſeful as 


(+) Inchiridion 
Militis Chriſtia- 


For the moſt part in St Magdalen i- Hall] 
L dae. is preſerved in $7 Som of this Hall, 
with the following inſcription, — * Refert 


Dec Tabella (quod ſalum potuit ars) Gulielmi Tindal 

effigiem, hujus olim Aulz alumni fimul & ornamenti, 

ui poſt felices purioris Theologiz primitias hic depo- 

2 Antwerpiæ in Novo Teſtamento, nec non Penta- 

teucho in vernaculam transferendo * navavit, 

Anglis ſuis eo uſque ſalutiferam, ut inde non immerito 

Anglia Apoſtolus audierat. Wilfordiæ prope Bruxellas 

n Ma. of the martyrio coronatus an. 1536. Vir, fi vel adverſario 

Eng Traodla- (Procuratori nempe Imperatoris i) credamus, 

. tions of the Bi- perdoctus, pigs, & bonus.” Mr Lewis tells us, that the 
die, zue, f. 73. Picture is but ill done (3). 

Dee 

—_ to quit it.] So Biſhop Tanner informs us, in 


+ racer then that they had condemned me juſtly (33) au 


pect and eſteem for him; and was Tutor to Sir John's children (g). More - 
poſſible, and to plant true Chriſtianity in that neighbourhood, he fre- 
quently preached in and about Briſtol. And, in order to give the Knight and his Lady good 
impreſſions of Religion, and to confirm them in the truth, 
Manual of a Chriſtian Soldier (5), tranſlated by him into Engliſh. The reſort of many Ab- 
bots, and dignified Clergymen, at Sir John's plentiful table, gave our Author an opportunity to 


; * Poſtquam autem compertum fuiſſet Gu. 


0 2 
* 5 


um A 


ich character it has been well obſerved, that his en then ; 


colleQeg 


— * . 


toiciſm, of his Suc- — 
to King William (o. ford with — 
Birch, . 

laſt mentioned writer, were to offer himſelf a candidate * 
for honeſt reputation, what could he wiſh and hope more 
than to ſhare Tillotſon's fate, and to find the ſame Cen. 
ſurers and the ſame Defenders? Yet it has been ſaid 
of this and good man, that his ſpirits were in 
ſome degree broken, and his health impaired, by the 
inſolence and calumaies of petulant adverſaries. If it 
be true, it is a melancholy inſtance of human infirmity, 
and a proof that a little Stoiciſm and Socratiſm is a deſira- 
ble poſſeſſion. To forgive enemies, though difficult to 
many, was eaſy to him, aſſiſted as he was by 

nature and by religion ; but to deſpiſe their attacks, 
was a taſk rather too hard for his gentle temper and 
ſenſibilicy; ſo that in this reſpect, and under theſe diſ- 
advantages, he was not a match for men who could 
neither bluſh nor feel. A man's good name, fays 
* he (82), is a tender thing, and a wound there For 
deep into the ſpirit even of a wiſe and good man; 
* and the more innocent any one is in this kind, the 
* more ſenſible he is of this hard uſage; becauſe he 
never treats others ſo, nor is he conſcious to himſelf 
* that he hath deſerved it.” Every thing, continues 
this ingegious author, they ſay, hath two handles, 
When Socrates was under ſentence of death, Xantippe 
took on bitterly, and, refuſing comfort, cried, « O my 
* huſband, what grieves me moſt is, that theſe wicked 
* Judges ſhould treat an Innocent man thus, and con- 
* demn thee unjuſtly and for _— at all.“ Wife, 
« ſaid he, why ſhould that grieve thee? Hadſt chou 


(a) la v 
) "uy 


mar, logic, and philoſophy in Oxford, () wr h 
alen's-Hall [ 4]; where having imbibed the 


(5) See J. Fo. 
So that, * 
newly founded by (0 — 


to quit it [B], he retired to Cambridge, lhe, 


in Glouceſterſhire, with Sir John Welch, Knt. 


24 tw 


put into their hands Eraſmus's 


© Helmana * is fautorem ele N 
collegio ejectus eſt.” i. e. But when it came to - 
„ 2 84 
of Luther's doctrine, he was lled the college.— if. & an 
And to the ſame purpoſe ſa * Wood: —“ Verum Unis. Lib. I 
Lutheri Jogmata ſequutus, inde amotus eſt (2). 9. 249- 
L Having taken his degrees before at Oxford.) S0 | 
infer from theſe words o J. Foxe (3). Thus he in (3 . 981. 
0 — of Oxford increaſing more and more in 
© learning, and proceeding in Degrees of the Schooles'— 
—But A. Wood ſays, * Whether he Me a Degree, 
either by the name of Tyndale or Hitchins, it doth TY 
not appear in the Regiſters (4) of the Uni +++ (4 
However this is no evidence to the contrary: For his ao" 
— might have been omitted through negligence, ot 
gu. | | 


converſe, 


* 


* 


*. 


00 N. 


2 | 1 * S frequent * 0 
them [E], cauſed them to upon him » ile him, count him no better 
than a heretic [FJ], and endeavour to have him puniſhed as ſuch. Accordingly, they pre- 
ferred articles againſt him to the Chancellor of the Dioceſe, before whom he and 


was ſeverely reprimanded and threatened, but no further proceeded againſt, at ng. 
However, obſerving that he could no longer ſtay in the country with any quiet LED 
fort, and that his Patron, Sir John Welch, could not protect him r ing him 
ſelf into great. dangers and difficulties, they mutually by common conſent (i). Mr 
Tindale 2 n came to London, and preached for ſome time in the Church of St Dun- 
ſtan's in the Weſt. At length, having conceived a great opinion of Dr Cuthbert Tonſtall, 
promoted to the Biſhopric of London in 1522 5 on account of the great commendations 

ven him by the much admired Eraſmus, he imagined that he would be a happy man, 
if he could but be admitted into his ſervice, as one of his Chaplains. For that purpoſe, he 

lied to Sir Henry Guildeford [G], Maſter of the Horſe, and Controller, to Ki 

enry VIII. who was a great Patron of learned men, a particular friend to Eraſmus, — 
an acquaintance of Sir John Welch's: And he preſented to him an Oration of Iſocrates, 
which he had tranſlated from the Greek ; an undoubted proof of our Author's being un- 
commonly learned, ſince Greek at that time was a language underſtood by very few here in 
England. Sir Henry readily complying with Mr Tindale's requeſt, not only recommended 
him to the Biſhop of London, but adviſed him to write an Epiſtle to his Lordſhip, and 


carry it himſelf. This he did, and delivered the Epiſtle to an old acquaintance of his, a 


ſervant of the Biſhop. But the Biſhop's anſwer was. That his houſe was full; he had 
more than he could well provide for; and therefore adviſed our Author to ſeek out in 
London, where, he ſaid, he could hot well miſs of employment (t). Not being able to 
obtain any, he was ſupported by Mr Humfrey Monmouth, Alderman of London [HI], a 
favourer of Luther's opinions; who took him into his houſe for half a year, where he 
behaved in the moſt ſober and temperate manner (1), ſtudying night and day. His 
thoughts were then bent upon tranſlating the New Teſtament into Engliſh, as the onl 
means to root out Popery, and eſtabliſh the true Doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt [7]. But being 

| e 


And he appealed to the Scriptares, to confute their im augmentation of a pomegranate fi u A 
— and ls his opinion.] As he was learned, . 2 — were the — of that re 
and well acquainted with the Old and New Teſtament, and likewiſe dignified him with the order of Knighthood. 
he ſcrupled not to ſhew unto them fimply and plainly Upon the reputation of his martial abilities, he was ſent 
his judgment in moſt points, as he thought: and when with the fleet againſt the French, under the command 
they at any time varied from him in opinion and judg- of Sir Charles Brandon. He carried the royal ſtandard 
ment, he would lay plainly before them the open and at the fiege of Terouenne; and at Tournay was created 
manifeſt places of the Scriptures, to confute their errors, a Banneret. In the th of Henry VIII. he was conſti- 
and confirm his —7 And thus they continued for tuted Maſter of the Horſe for life, and had an annuity 
a while, reaſoning and contending together, till at length of 50 l. during the like term for executing the office of 
his opponents grew weary, and not being able to anſwer Eſquire of the King's body. In the — he was ap- 
or convince him, bore a ſecret grudge in their hearts pointed to attend on the Emperor at his coming hither. 


See J. Foxe, againſt him (5). He complains, in his Prologue to the He was one of the Knights who in parliament ſubſcribed 
3 l 


Moſes, of their ill uſage towards him; the letter to the Pope. The 24th of April, 1526, be 
teſtifying that he ſuffered much in that country by a fort was elected a Knight of the Garter, and inſtalled on 
of unlearned Priefts: being full rude and ignorant (ſayth St George's feaſt following. He died in June 1531, be- 


he) God knoweth; which have ten no more Latin than ing about forty years old: Though he was twice mar- dhe 


that only which they read in their Porteſſes and Miſſals, ried, he left no iflue (8). 


which yet many of them can ſcarcely read. | n nmouth, Alderman of London.] He 
(E] His frequent victories over them.) In one of his was a r charity. 
Diſputes, he preſſed his antagoniſt ſo hard, that the In 1535, he was knighted, being one of the Sheridh af 
latter burſt out in theſe words: © We were better to be London: and dying about the yeac 1537 was buried in 
« without God's Laws than the Pope's.” But Tindale the church-yard of All-hallows, Barking (9). 
zealouſly and warmly replied, * I defy the Pope and all [1] 47 the true Dodrine of Faſus Christ.] 
* hi : addi pared hi He thought no way more conducive thereto, if the 
* many years, he d cauſe a boy that driveth the Scriptures were tranſlated into the Vulgar Tongue, that 
« plough to know more of the Scripture, than he [his the poor people might alſo read and ſee the pure and 
* antagoniſt] did lain word of God. For, firſt, reſlecting with himſelf, 
[F] Crany bis ao better thaw « Jreic. Sw i wed b | 


* 


Gentlemen in that coun- the text. For elſe whatſoever truth ſhould be taaght 
; bat, notwithſtanding, he ſhould ſhortly be other- them, theſe enemies of the Truth would quench it 
He repli in; either with apparent reaſons of ſophiſtry, and 
iey ſhould bring him 9 of their one mails no way fo in Scrip- 
25 .him Ten pounds ture; or elſe, juggling with the text, expound it in ſuch 
ng him to no more th a ſenſe, that it would be inpolitle w percaing the right 
2288998 This noble perſon was proceſs, order, and meaning of any particular . 
brated Eraſmus, and his Again, he well perceived and conſidered, that the only 
great PE: ere or chief cauſe of all Miſchief in the Church, was, * That 
. from a very ancient family, * the Scriptures of God were hidden from the 


younger years by want ingo Fain, and on 
the ſervice of Ferdinand and Iſabella 
againſt the Moors, where he behaved wi 


| 
. 
: 


(1) J. Foxe, as 


above, p. 9, 


982. 


(k) Foxe, p. 982. 


(1) Eating only 
boiled meat, 
drinking ſmall- 


Y beer, and wear- 


ing no linnen. 


] J. Foxe, p. 909. 


(3) Regiſter of 
Carter 
liſhed by 


3956 


89 *% - 


J. Lewis, 


{=) This poor 
man was after- 
wards burned in 
Portugal. Sir 
Thomas More's 
Engliſh Works, 
P. 457+ 
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ſafely do it in England, he reſolv os. N 
greater ſecurity, and more liberty. ; This he was nabled to 

Monmouth, and other well - diſpoſed perſons; who gave him an annuity of ten 
= 8 a year (n), then a ſufficient maintenance for a fi 


ſenſible he could not 
of 


hundred pounds a 


of Engliſh Merchants, many 


where was then a very 
of which were zealous profeſſors of Luther*s doctrine. Here 


reſolved into Germany, as a 
o by the aſſiſtance of 
| unds 
man, and which would go as far as a 


year now. At his firſt leaving England, he went as far as Saxony, 
where he conferred with Luther, and other learned men in thoſe parts 
into the Netherlands, and ſettled at Antwerp, 


Then he came back 
conſiderable Factory 


he immediately ſet himſelf about his favorite work, the Engliſh Tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament, in which he had the aſſiſtance of the learned John Fry, and a Frier named 
William Roye (=), who wrote for him, and helped him to compare the texts together (). 


It was printed in 1526, in octavo, without a name [X]: and Mr Tindale added at 


„ and ſo entangle thoſe who rebuked or deſpiſed their 
* abominations, with arguments of Philoſophy, and 
with worldly fimilitudes, and apparent reaſons of na- 


«* tural wiſdom: Alſo, by wreſting the Scripture to their 


* own purpoſe, contrarie to the proceſs, order, and 
meaning of the text, would ſo delude them in deſcant- 


_ © ing upon it with allegories, and amaze them, ex- 


10) J. Foxe, a 
ittle altered 1 
the ſty le, p · 982. 


in our Authors contem 


c mg it in many ſenſes laid before the unlearned 
« laie people, that though thou felt in thy heart, and 
vert ſure that all were falſe that they ſaid, yet couldit 
© not thou ſolve their ſubtile riddles(10),'——Ed, Halle, 
rary, gives much the ſame account 
of his deſign——* Luther, ſays he, ſettyng foorth cer- 
© taine workes againſt the Byſhop of Rome, Tyndale 
* occaſioned by them to ſearche the Scriptures whether 
Luther ſayd the trueth or no, did therby not onely 
* himſelfe attaine the knowlege of the uſurped autho- 


- © ritie of the Byſhop of Rome, and his ſuperſticious and 


(11) Edward 
Nalle's Chroni- 
cle, under King 
Henry VIII. 
fol. 227. 


(12) Fuller's 

Abel redivivus, 
128. 

A. Wood fays, 

it was finiſhed in 

1527. Ath. 

Vol. I. col. 42. 


(13) See Cata- 
of his 


Books, No. 12 52. 
and his Hiſtory 
of Print; 

9 490. 


* damnable doctrynes that he had taught and publiſhed 
through all Chriſtendome, but alſo lamentyng the 
ignoraunt ſtate that his native country of Eng was 

in, who altogether were wrapped in errours, thong ht 
it his dutie, for that God had reveled the light of his 

* Goſpell to him, to beſtowe his talent to the honour of 

God and proffite of his countrey, and thought no waye 

* ſo good to reduce the people from their errour as fyrſt 

to make them acquainted with Goddes woorde, that 

they * know what Goddes will was that we ſhould 
do, and what the Byſhop of Rome ſaid that we muſt 
do: and therefore fyrſt, as is aforeſayd, he tranſlated into 

« Engliſhe the Newe Teſtament, a woorke no doubt 

very notable, and to him verye paynefull, for that 

* he was forced to flye his owne native countrey, and 

to lyve in a ſtraunge lande among people that as well 

« varyed from his manners as the perſones to him were 
* unknowen (11).—80 that it was pure Love for Truth, 

and an earneſt defire of Benefiting his Country, that ſet 

Mr Tindale upon this arduous undertaking, amidſt a 

thouſand difficulties and dangers, and for which he was 

at laſt crowned with Martyrdom. 
[X] It was printed in 1526, in oFave.] Some have 
the firſt publication of it under the year 1527 (12}, 
and ſome later. But, that it was publiſhed as early as 
the year 1526, is demonſtrable from Biſhop Tonſtal's 

Commiſſion. in the next note, which was dated OR. 23, 
1526. As there were only 1500 printed, and that all 
the Copies which could Poſſibly be t in England, 
were committed to the flames, this firft edition is there- 

fore very difficult to be met with. The late induftrious 

Mr Wanley hath fet down the following memorandum, 

in the margin of his Wood's Athenz, now in our poſ- 

ſeffion : * I never yet, notwithftanding all my ſearches, 

« ſaw any one copie of this edition, which ought to 

« anſwer to Sir mas More's Remarks,* But there 

was one in the ingenious Mr Jof. Ames's collection (3). 

W. Tindale acknowledged, in the Preface to his ſub- 

ſequent Edition, that there were in thi: © many fautes 

* whyche lacke of helpe at the beginnyng and overſyght 
« dyd ſow therein.” Therefore he ſer himſelf about 
Jooki over and correcting it again, though his own 

ſecond Edition did not come out till x5 34.—But the 

Dutch Printers, finding it was a book in great requeſt, 

publiſhed a new edition of it in 1527, 12mo, and, about 

a year after, another, in a larger letter and volume, 
with 
pies : 


in the 8 in all about 3000 co- 
e 
cheaper than ever t 


that theſe 

hey were, or than they could be 
afforded by W. Tindale. The price of theſe was feven 
or eight groats a- piece; but the Dutchmen fold them 
at the rate of thirteen each, or three bundred for 
161. 56. But the Printers not underſtanding Engliſh, 
committed a great many faults. However they 
a third edition in 1529, which went off ſo 


that 


ſtaments became plentier and 


the 


end 


this, as well as the two former, were all ſald before 
1530. In which year, they proceeded to à fourth edi- 
tion, of about 2000, in a ſmall volume and letter; more 
incorrect than even the former: which however were 
ſoon all diſpoſed of. And in 1534, the Dutch printed 
a fifth edition, which they got George oye to correct. 
[He was a Bedfordſhire man, educated at Peterhouſe in 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of Batchelor of 
Arts 1512-13, that of Maſter 1517, aud April 27, the 
ſame year, was admitted Fellow. But being accuſed 
of hereſy, he was forced. to fly beyond ſea, and retire 
to Straſburg, in Germany.] Not contented with cor- 
recting the typographical errois, he ventured to alter, 
and amend as he thought, the former tranſlation of W. 
Tindale. But Tindale reſented that Joys fhould take 
that liberty, and likewiſe foreſtall his Second Edition 
of the New Teſtament which- was juit ready to come 
out; therefore, at the end of his Epiſtle to the Chriftian 
reader, he added another Epiltle, which begins thus: 
W. Tindale yet once more to the Chriſten reader :* 
wherein he has theſe words: Wherſore if he | Jaye} 
* wold have altered the Text, he ſhould have put it 
forth for his own tranſlation and not for myne.” And 
expreſſes otherwiſe a great deal too much paſſion and 
— This occaſioned Joye to publiſh © An 
* Apology . . . to ſatisfy, if it may be, W. Tyndale, 
* to pourge and defende himſelf agaynſt ſo manye 
* ſlaunderouſe Lies fained upon him in Tyndale's un- 
* charitable and unſober Piſtle, fo well worthye to be 
præſixed for the Reader to induce him into the under- 
* ſtandyng of his New Teſtament, diligently corrected 
and printed in the yeare of oure Lorde MCCCCC 


EI 


© and XXXIII, in November.” 


W. Tindale's own Second Edition of his New Teſla- 
meut was * Imprinted at Antwerp by Martin Emperour, 
Anno M. D. XXXIV.” 8vo.——In 1536, there came 
out another edition, with this title, The Newe Tefta- 
ment yet once agayne corrected by William Tyndale. 
Printed in the yere of oure Lorde God, M. D. and 
* XXXVI. in a broad 4t0.—And, the fame year, 
another edition, printed. very probably in Scotland, in 
a large 4to. Likewiſe one in a leſſer 4to, and a ſmall 


£vo, and ſome others in 8vo, 12mo, and 16mo (14). 


For a ſpecimen of this tranſlation, we ſhall give here 
a few ons 1 in it, out of the Epiſtle to 8 
—Ch. 1. ver. 16, 17. For I am not aſhamed of the 
* goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe it is the power of God unto 
* Salyacion to all that beleve, namely to the Jewe ard 
* alſo to the gentyle. For by it the ryghteweſues which 
* cometh of God is opened from fayth to fayth.'—— 
Upon which he hath this marginal note. © from faxth 
* ts fayth, that is, from a weke fayth to a ſtronger, or 
6 2 bataile of fayth to ui; ow Tu 1 
vs one jeopardy thorowe fayth, another invade 
* us, through whiche we muſt "wade. by the helpe of 
« fayth alſo* Ar wy 

Ch. v. ver. 15, 16. * But the gyfte is not lyke as 
the ſynne. For yf thorow ſynne of one many be deed: 
* moche more plentequs upon many was the grace of 
God and gyfte by grace: Whiche grace was geven by 
one man Jeſus Chriſt. And the gyfte is not over one 
© ſynne, as deeth cam thorow one ſynne of one that 
6 9 For damnacion came one ſynne unto 
* condemnacion : but the gyft came to juſlifye from 
* many ſynnes.” 

Ch. vin. ver. 28, 29. * For we knowe that all 
« thynges worke for the beſt unto them that love 
God, which alfo are called * of purpoſe. For thoſe 
* which he knew before, he alſo ordeyned before, that 
* they ſhulde be lyke faſhyoned unto the ſhape of his 


* The mirginal note bete, is, © God teacheth of his own god - 


L Dee 


(s) Preficety 
Parable of 


(14) Lewis's 
Hiſtory of the 
Tranſlations of 
the Bible, dra, 
p. 71 —N. 
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end an Eplſtle, wherein he © deſyred them that were learned to amende, if ought were founde , - 
There were but fifteen hundred copies printed of this firſt impreſſion (p), and J. Fon. 


« amyfle. 
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moſt of them being imported into England, were very induſtriouſly diſperſed, and as gree- 


Aly bought up and read. At this, the great fupporters of P 


were extremely di- 


ſturbed and alarmed. Conſcious that Ignorance was the mother of their ſpurious Devotion; 
well ſaw, that a fair tranſlation of the Scripture would make men wiſer than 


iſhed them to be, and enable them to diicern the 


moſt gainful and favourite Tenets. 


Heretics. 


Biſhop Tonſtall's 


remained unſold, and they being brou 


and put a good ſum of mo 
Edition, more correct than 


books plentier and cheaper than ever 


could not ſee how they could be 


and others 


Sonne, that he myght be the fyrſt begotten Sonne 
s amonge many brethren, Moreover which he >» 
pointed before, them alſo he called. And which he 
* called, them alſo he juſtifyed; which he juſtifyed, 
them he alſo glorifyed “. 

And the controverted paſſage in 1 Ep. of St John, 
ch. v. ver. 7, 8, is thus: And it is the Sprete that 
© beares witnes, becauſe the Sprete is truth. (For there 
* are thre which beare recorde in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Wholy Gooſt. And theſe thre 
© are one) For there are thre which beare recorde in 
earth, the Sprete, and water, and bloud, and theſe 
* thre are one. The Epiſtle to the Hebrews is placed 
after the Three of St John, and before that of St James, 
which immediately es the Revelation. eſides 
marginal notes, texts of reference, there are Pro- 
logues to moſt of the books; ſome of a conſiderable 
length; and abounding with excellent obſervations. -— 
His Prologue to the Epiſtle of St Paul to the Romans 
concludes thus——* Now go to reader, and according 
to the order of Paul's writyng, even ſo do thou. 
* Fyrſt beholde thyſelfe diligently in the lawe of God, 
and fe there the juſte damnacion. Secondarely turne 
thyne eyes to Chriſt, and ſe there the excedinge mercy 
of thy mooſt kynd and lovinge father. Thyrdly re- 
6 * that Chriſt made not this attonement that 
thou ſhuldeft anger God a 
* thy ſynnes, that thou ſhuldeſt lyve ſtyll in them: ne- 
0 _ clenſeth he the, that thou ſhuldeſt retourne (as a 
* twyne) unto thyne olde podel agayne: but that thou 
* ſhuldeſt be a — — 2 lyve a new lyfe 
after the wyll of God, and not of the fleſfhe. And be 
* diligent leaſt thorowe thyne own negligence and un- 
* thankfulnes thou loſe this favoure and mercye agayne. 

III Bie Tonſtall's Commiſſion was dated October 27, 
15 26.] The main of it was in theſe words.. Wee 


® The marginal note bere, is, © Cod teacheth of his owne god- 
* nes and mercy thorough the Goſpell: juſtifyech therough fayth, 
_* and glorifieth — work es. 
| O. 


VOL. VI. 330. 


NH 


ht to England, were publickly burnt at Paul's croſs. 
But this il]l-judged policy only took off many copies which lay dead upon Tindale's hands, J. Fore, . 929. 
into his pocket. So that he was enabled to prepare another 

former; which however was not printed till 1534. But of 

the firſt Edition, about 5000 copies were reprinted in 152 

they were. At which 

he ſent for Packington, and aſked him, how there came to be ſo many Teſtaments about, 
when he had promiſed him he would buy them all ? Packington anſwered, ſurely he had 
bought all that were to be had, but he perceived 


porting and concealing them; of whom John Tindale, our Author's brother, was proſe- 
cuted, and condemned to do penance (#). Humfrey Monmouth, his great Patron and Be- 


yne: nether dyed he for 


groundleſſneſs and abſurdity of their 


They cried out therefore, that there were a thouſand 
hereſies in this tranſlation; that it was not to be corrected, but utterly to be ſuppreſſed. 
Some ſaid, it was not poſſible to tranſlate the Scripture into Engliſh ; ſome, that it was not 
lawful for the laity to have it in their mother tongue; ſome, that it would make them all 


And, in order to draw the temporal rulers into the quarrel, they ſurmiſed and 
affirmed, that it would make the people rebel and rife a if 


Warham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Cuthbert Tonſtall, Biſhop of London, both Ga 

great and learned men, except where ſuperſtition had diſtorted their minds, iſſued out im- | 

mediately their ſeveral orders and monitions, to bring in all the New Teſtaments tranſlated 

into the vulgar tongue, that they might be burnt, and to prohibit the readin 
ommiſſion was dated October 23, 1526[L]. Not fats 

he preached publickly againſt theſe books at St Paul's, and told the . 

no fewer than 2000 texts in the tranſlation wrong tranſlated. To deftroy the books more F., f 3a8, 

effectually, the Biſhop being at Antwerp in 105 

ton, an 2 Merchant (5), to buy up all the copies 


the King (3). William (9) Our Author's 


of them (r). (-) Concilia, &c. 
ed with that, — = 2 
people, there were 5, 706. and 

or 1527, procured Auguſtin Packing- 

the Engliſh Teſtament which () He was ſe- 


cret friend to 
W. Tindale. 


„ and 1528 : This made the 
iſhop Tonſtall being amazed, 


they had printed more ſince : and he 


from doing that, unleſs his Lordſhip would likewiſe 
buy the types and preſſes. About the ſame time, George Conſtantine, who was ſuſpected 
of hereſy, being examined by Sir Thomas More, and aſked, by whom Tindale, Joye, 

beyond ſea, were furniſhed with money from hence ; he ſaid, it was the biſhop 
of London who had helped them, for he had beſtowed am 
upon New Teftaments to burn them ; and that had been, and yet was, their only ſuccour 
and comfort (7). The above order for bringing the Teſtaments in, being but imperfectly ( J. Fore, p. 
and ſlowly complied with, (trift ſearch was made among thoſe who were ſuf] 


them a great deal of money 


29. and Sir 

homas More s 
article in remark. 
{RR}. 


pected of im- 


* having underſtanding . . . that many children of ini- 
« quitie, maintainers of Luther's ſect, blinded through 
extreme wickednefſe, wandring from the way of truth 
and the catholicke faith, craftily have tranſlated the 
© New Teſtament into our Engliſh tongue, intermedlin 

© therewith many hereticall articles, and erroneous opi- 
* nions, pernitious and offenſive, ſedueing the ſimple 
« people, attempting by their wicked and perverſe in- 
« terpretations, to prophanate the majeſtie of the Scrip- 
ture, which hitherto hach remained undekled, and 
« craftily to abuſe the moſt holy word of God, and the 
true of the ſame: of the which tranſlation, 
* there are many books imprinted, ſome with glofles, 
« and ſome without, containing in the Engliſh ton 
that peſtiferous and moſt pernitious poiſon Alpers 
throughout all our dioceſſe of London in great number: 
« which truly without it be ſpeedily foreſeene, without 
doubt will contaminate and infeR the flocke committed 
* unto us, with moſt deadly poiſon and hereſie, to the 
« grievous perill and danger of the Soules committed to 
our charge, and the offence of God's divine majeſtie. 
« Wherefore we. . . grievouſlie ſorrowing for the pre- 
« miſſes, willing to withſtand the craft and ſubtelty of the 


ancient enemie and his miniſters, which ſeeke the de- 


ſtruction of my flocke , . .. . defiring to provide ſpee- 
die remedies for the premiſſes, doe charge you 
and by vertue of your obedience, ſtraitly injoyne and 
command you, that by our authoritie you warne or 
© cauſe to bee warned all and finguler, as well exempt 
« as not exempt, dwelling within your archdeaconries, 
* that within thi . . under paine of ex- 
* communication, and incurring the ſuſpition of bereſie, 
they do bring in, and really deliver unto our Vicar 
« general, al and fin ſuch books as containe the 
« tranſlation of the New Teftament in the Engliſh tongue 
Ec. (15). iſhop Warham's Commiſſion, much 
to the rpoſe, to the Biſhop of Exeter, is dated 


Nov. 3, 1 os (16). 
44 A | 


nefactor, 
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(ﬆ) ]. Fore, . nefactor, was -unpriſoned in the Towet, and almoſt ruined (w). But all theſs eigpraus 
Lizof Archbi. Meaſures not having the intended effect, and burning the Word of God being | upon 
d Craomer, among the people as a ſhocking profanation; the great Patrons of Popery endeavouted 
Hemorals, to ridicule what they could not ſuppreſs. They employed for that purpoſe the noted Sig 
Vol. I. p. 316. Thomas More (x), who, like all other witty men, ſuffered his wit to ont-run his judgment, (V 
and had ſo devoted himſelf to the blindeſt corruptions of the Church of Rome, char e was Cel. Vi d 
then ready to ſwallow and defend them without examination, and was as ſevere a perſecutoer 

as any ignorant Monk. He publifhed in 1529, a Dyaloge, wherein he treated of the 
peſtilent ſect of Luther and Tyndale, &c. [H, and in which, among other things, he 
ſays, That whoſo called theſe books which were burnt, New Teſtaments, gave them a 
* wrong name, ſince they were rather Tyndal's or Luther's Teſtament, it being fo cor. 
rupted and changed from the good and wholeſome doctrine of Chriſt to their own deviliſh 
| * hereſies, as to be quite another thing.” Mr Tindale, in 1530, publiſhed An Anſwer 
(5) Lewis, Bin, to this Dialogue of Sir Thomas More (y). But all the methods uſed for deſtroying 


of the Trantls. William Tindale's Tranſlation having continued hitherto ine ffectual and unſucceistul, the 
by 6. wag ſecular arm was called in. For at the inſtance of ſome zealots, on the 24th of May, 153r, 


King Henry VIII. came into the Star-Chamber, and there, by one whole advice and aſſent 

of the Prelates and Clerks, as well of the Univerſities as all other there aſſembled together, 

ordered all the books containing ſeveral great errors and peſtilent herefies, contagious and 

damnable, then ſet down; and all the books containing the ſame, with the Tranſſation alſo 

of Scripture corrupted by William Tyndall, as well in the Old Teſtament as in the New, 

and all other books in Engliſh containing ſuch errors; to be utterly expelled, rejected, and 

put away out of the hands of his people, and not to be ſuffered to go abroad among his 

8 ſubjects (x). And a Proclamation was iſſued out to the ſame purpoſe (aa) [N}]. The Old 
am. tol. 133 Teltament here mentioned to have been tranſlated by William Tindale, was the Five Books 


a. printed from 


3 Moſcs, which he tranſlated from the Hebrew into Engliſh, as ſoon as he had finiſhed his Conci. _ 


Vel. 11 b. -32, New Teſtament. But going by ſea to Hamburgh, to have it printed there, the veſſel in “ 74% 
&c. andin Dr which he went was wrecked on the coaſt of Holland, ſo that he loſt all his money, books, 


Wiikins's Edit. 8 » . . a 
Vol. 111, brad, Writings, and copies; and was forced to begin anew. However, he came in another ſhi 


&c. to Liamburgh, where, by his appointment, Miles Coverdale waited for him, and aſſiſted him 
in tranſlating the Pentateuch, from Eaſter to December, 1529, in the houſe of Mrs Mar- 
garet Van Emmerſon, widow : It. was printed in 1530 [O]. And he afterwards made an 
Engliſh verſion of the Prophecy of Jonas, with a 42 Prologue, which was publiſhed in 
C 


% J. Foxe, 1 531 (bb); but he tranſlated no more books of the Scripture, as ſome have aſſerted [P]. 


From 


[MI A Dyalege, &c.] We ſhall give the whole title, *© preachers in their ſermons, according as it hath ben 
, . which may perhaps divert the reader with the manner of old time accuſtomed before this time. Albeit yf it 
of Spelling in thoſe days. * A af ar, of Syr Thomas * ſhall hereafter appeare to the king's po that his 
More knyghte: one of the counſayll of oure Soverayne * ſaid people do utterly abandon and forſake all perverſe, 
© lorde the Kyng and Chauncellour of hys duchy of * erroneous, and ſeditious opinions, with the New Teſta» 
* Lancaſter: wherin be treatyd dyvers matters, as of ment and the Old corruptly tranſlated into the Engliſh 
© the veneration and worſhyp of ymagys and relyques, tonge nowe being in printe; and that the ſame bokes 
« prayng to Sayntys and going on Pylgrymage, with and all other bokes of hereſie, as well in the French 
many othete thyngys toachyng the Peſtylent Se of * tonge, as in the Dutch tonge, be —_—_ exterminate, 
© Luther and Tyndale, by the tone bygone in Saxony, and exilcd out of this realme of England for ever; 
and by the tother laboryd to be brought into England. * his highneſs intendeth to provide, that the holy Scrip- 
* Emprynted at London at the Sygne of the Meremayd * ture ſhall be by great, learned, and catholique perſons 
at Powlys gate next to Chepe-ſyde in the moneth of * tranſlated into the Engliſh tonge, yf it ſhall then ſeeme 
june the yere of our Lord 1529. W. Tindale, in * to his grace convenient to be.'..... (17).——The (% Cott, . 
1530, publiſhed, Ar Aun/were unte Syr Thomas More whole tenor of this proclamation daes but too well juſtify Cleop. E. V. io 
Halege. And Sir Thomas replied, in his Confuta- the Character given by W. Tindale of his oppoſers and = ww 
tion of Tyndale's Aunſwere to his Dyaloge, in nine perſecutors ; whom he calls © fleſhly minded Hypocrites, Vai. Il * 
© books.” 1532. as making the Scripture theire own poſſeſſion and 4 
NI And a Proclamation wwas iſſued out to the ſame fur- * merchandiſe, and ſo ſhutting up the Kingdom of hea- 
peſe.] In that proclamation, are theſe very weak rea- ven, which is God's word, neither entring themſelves, a 1 
ions given why the Scriptures ſhould not be in Engliſh nor ſuffering them that would (18). 3 
+ - + « * Foraſmuch as it is come to the hering of our [0] It was printed in 1530.) And in a ſmall octavo 
« ſaid Soveraigne lord the wings that report is made by volume, which ſeems to have been printed at ſeveral 
divers and many of his Subjects, that it were to all preſſes, as we may ſuppoſe the times would permit. 
men not only expedient, but alſo neceſſary, to have in Geneſis and Numbers are in the Dutch letter, and con- 
the Engliſh tonge both the New Teſtament and the tain the one 76 leaves, and the other 67. Exodus, 
Old, and that his highneſs, his noblemen, and pre- Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, are printed in the Ro- 
lates were bounden to ſuffer them ſo to have it; his man letter, with now and then a capital of the black 
highneſs bath therefore ſemblably thereupon conſulted letter intermixed, as was done in books printed about 
with the ſaid primates, and vertuous, diſcrete, and this time at Zurich. Exodus contains 76 leaves, Levi- 
well learned perſonages in divinity forſaid; and by ticus 52, and Deuteronomy 63. To every one of theſe 
them all it is thought, that it is not neceſſary the ſaid five books is prefixed a Prologue; and at the end of 
Scripture to be in the Engliſh tonge, and in the hands Genefis, Exodus, and Deuteronomy, and at the begin- 
of the common people; but that the diftribution of ning of Numbers, are Tables expounding certain words. (rg) Levis, u 
the faid Scripture, and the permitting or denieing In the margin are ſome notes: and it is adorned with above, f. 7% 
thereof, dependeth only _= the diſcretion of the ten wooden cuts (19). 
Superiours, as they ſhall think it convenient. And |[P] But he tranſlated no more Books of the Scripture, 
that having reſpect to the malignity of this preſent as ſome have afſerted.} Edward Halle, who was his (29) HOT 
tyme, with the inclination of people to erroneous contemporary, ſays, that, beſides the New Teſtament, = — 
opinions; the tranſlation of the New Teſtament and be tranſlated the Five Bookes of Moſes, Joſua, Judicum, (21) pale, 
the Old into the vulgar tonge of Engliſh ſhould rather Ruth, the bookes of the Kynges, and the bookes of dent. vil. 
be the occaſion of continuaunce or increaſe of errours * Paralipomenon, Nehemias, or he fyrſt of Eſdras, the 5. 658. 


amonge the ſaid people, than any benefyce or com- Prophet Jonas, and no more of the holy Scripture (20); (22) Bibliothect 

modity towards the weale of their ſoules. And that —— And, Biſhop Bale (21), and Biſhop Tanner * 

it ſhall now be more convenient, that the fame to the ſame purpoſe (22). | 

« people have the holy Scripture expounded to them by . 
3 
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1) J. Foxe, 28 


dove, p. 984. 
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IT I/ Nel D A I E. 
From Hamburgh heteturned to Antwerp, and lodged, in 1534, in the houſe of Mr Tho- 
mas Pointz; an Engliſh Merchant. We might think in our days, that the life of fo inno- 
cent a man as Mr 'Tindale, could be in no danger. But in the hight of Popery, that enve- 
nomed ſet of people, one af whoſe. properties is never to forgive, could not reſt as long as 


ſo dangerous. a Heretic, as they counted him, was ſuffered to live. To take him 
therefore, King Henry VIII. and his Counſel ſuborned and employed one Henry Phi- : 
lips (cc), who inſinuating himſelf both into Tindale's and Pointz's acquaintance, - was (c) hefe #a- 
treated by both as a friend. At length, when Philips found his opportunity, he got the Pro- G 
curator General of the Emperor's Court at Bruſſels, and other Officers, to come and ſeize poor Officer at Pool. 
unhappy Tindale, though they could not but pity and admire at the time his plain honeſt I Tower f f. 
ſimplicityz and to convey him priſoner to the Caſtle of Vilvorden, eighteen Engliſh miles col. 43. 
from Antwerp, where he remained a priſoner about a year and a half. His friend Pointz, went was 
and the body of the Engliſh Merchants, procured Letters from Secretary Cromwell to the at Lovain, Fd. 


col, 41. This 


Court at Bruſſels, for the releaſe of Tindaie. But treacherous Philips invented a falſe ac- 


£uſation 


ainſt Pointz, in order to render all his applications ineffectual ; ſo that he was 
proſecuted and impriſoned, but eſcaped in the night (ad). 


Halle, as above, 


fol. 227. b. 


Tindale's deſtruction being now (44) J. Pere, 


reſolved, he was brought to his trial, and offered an Advocate and a Proctor: but he re- 553,980 


fuſed to have any, ſaying, he would anſwer for himſelf; and 


ſo he did. But none of his 


reaſons being admitted, he was condemned by virtue of the Emperor's Decree made in the 


aſſembly at Augſburg. 


And being brought to execution, in 1536, he was by the hang- 


man firſt ſtrangled, . in his laſt moments, Lord, open the King of England's 


eyes: after which, his 


y was reduced to aſhes (ee). Such was the tragical end of one lc 


993» 


dem, p 934, 


of the learnedit men in his time: a man of the moſt unblemiſhed character: whoſe only 985, invietus 
crime was, Tranſlating into Engliſh, for the Benefit of his Countrymen, the Holy Scrip- 
tures [I, which all Chriſtians do and ought to look upon, as the only Rule of their Faith biw, Cent. p. 


and Practice ; and which conſequently they cannot be too well acquainted with. 


time it 


was therefore, that ſuch a Tyranny as he fell a facrifice to, ſhould be aboliſhed ; as it was 


very ſoon : The meaſure of their Iniquities was then fulfilled. Beſides his Tranſlations of 
part of the Bible, and other pieces already mentioned, William Tindale was Author of 


other things [R], of which ſome account is given below. 


We have ſeen, that he publiſhed no more than the 
Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moſes ; the prophecy of 
onas; and the New Teſtament. He might poſſibly 
ve tranſlated afterwards the other Books above men- 
tioned. But as, upon his apprehenſion, his lodgings 
were ſearched by the officers that had apprehended 
him (23) ; if any of his manuſcript tranſlations of Scri 
ture were there, and fell into ſuch hands, we may 
ſure they would not be permitted to ſee any other light 
than that of the flames. The tranſlation of the Old 
Teſtament, from Joſhua to Nehemiah, in the firft 
Edition of the Engliſh Bible printed in 1535, was done 
by Myles Coverdale. | 

[2] Tran/lating into Engliſh, the benefit of his 
tountrymen, the Holy Scriptures.) How honeſtly he had 
ated in that work, he ſolemnly declares in a letter to 
John Fryth, part of which is as follows . , . © I call God 
* to record, againſt the day wee ſhall appeare before our 
Lord Jeſus to give a reckoning of our doings, that 
© I never altered one Syllable of God's word againſt 
* my conſcience, nor would doe this daie if all that is 
„in earth, whether it be honour, pleaſure, or riches, 
might be given me. Moreover I take God to witneſs 
© to my conſcience, that I defire of God to myſelfe in 
© this world, no more than that, without which I can- 
not keepe his laws,'—— - 

INI Beſides his Tranſlations of fart of the Bible 
he vas Author of other thing.] Theſe ſeveral pieces 
of his were coll t er, and printed by John Day 
in one volume folio, 1572, together with John Fryth's, 
and Barnes's works. 1. * A proteſtation touchyng the 
* reſurretion of the bodyes, and the ſtate of the Bales 
after this life. 2. Preface to the Pentateuch, dated 
* Jan. 17, 1530. 3. Pralogue ſhewing the uſe of 
the Scri 4- Prologues to the 1. Books of 
* Moſes. 5. Certaine hard words expounded in the firſt, 
: * on fourth book of Moſes. 6. Prologue upon 

the Prophet Janas; 7. and upon the four Evangeliſts, 
the Epiſtles of St Paul, the Epiſtles of St aw. 4 and 
St John, 8. The of the wycked Mam- 
mon, dated May 8, 1527. 9g. Of the obedience of a 
* Chriſten man, and how Chriſten rulers ought to 
* goverae, dated Ot. 2, 1528. Printed at Malborow in 


© Heſſe 1535, and at London 12mo, and again in 1561. 
In the preface we find the name of William Tyndall, al. 
« Hitchins. 10. An expoſition on the Vth, VIth, and 
© Vilth chapters of St Matthew. Printed firſt about 
* 1531, and again in 1548, 12mo. 11. Aunſwer unto 
« Syr Thomas More's Dyaloge, as above. 12. The prac- 
© tyſe of the Praclates, whether the kinges grace maye 
be ſeparated from hys quene, becauſe ſhe was hys 
© brother's wife: written in 1530. Printed at Marpur 
in 1530, and Lond. 1548, 8vo. [This was enou 5 
to procure his violent death from King Henry VIII.] 
* 13. A Pathway into the holy Scripture. 14. Expo- 
« fition of the firſt Epiſtle of St John. Printed in Se 
tember, 1531, and in Southwark, 1538, 12mo. 2 
this edition are included his Commentaries upon the 
three Epiſtles of St John. The teftameftt of 
M. William Tracie expounded, 1535, 12mo, and at 
© Norimberg 1546. 16. A treatiſe upon ſignes and 
«* ſacramentes. Lond. 12mo. 17. Three Letters to 
* John Fryth, priſoner in the Tower. The lait of which 
contains an Expoſition of the Eth chapter of St. John, 
© and 1 Cor. xi. againſt Sir Thomas More.” 

He alſo tran fome of Luther's works into Eng- 
liſh .. . And put a Preface to, The prayer and complaint 
of a Plowman :—And to the Examinations of William 
Thorpe, and Sir John Oldcaftle, which he publiſhed. 


15. 


T here are likewiſe aſcribed to him — An Expoſition 


on 1 Corinth. vii. with a Prologue, wherein all Chriſti- 
ans are exhorted to read the Scriptures. Printed at 
Malborow in Heſſe 1 529, 12mo.—A boke concerning 
the church. A Godly diſputation between a Chriſtian 
ſhomaker and a popiſni perſone.— The diſcloſyng of the 
man of ſin.— The matrimonye of Tindall, 15 29 (24). 
Some of our Author's pofitions about Oaths, are re- 
fleted upon by Dr Richard Cofin, in his Apologie of 
certaine proceedings in Courts Eccleſiaſticall (25) 
And ſome of his notions are alſo cenſured by J. Collier (26), 
as he takes them from Sir Thomas More's works. Bur, 
upon the whole, he well deſerved the Character given 
of him by the Emperor's procurator, employed in his 
condemnation ; That he was Homo dodus, pius, & bonus, 
a learned, pious, and good man (27). 5 


TINDAL 


Ch: martyr, 


25 J. Jate Miles 


659. 


(24) J Bale, 
Cent. p. 659. 


A. Wocd, col 42. 


and Tanner Bib. 
lioth, 


(25) Part III. 
p. 174—1276, 
edit. 1593. 4to. 
(26) Ecclef, His. 
Vol. II. p. 72. 


(27) Ed, Hall. 


as above, 
fol. 227. b. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tt. 1733. 10. Commons (i). 
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(a) Wood's Ath. where his father, Mr. John Tindal, was Minifter (a). 


Uxon. Vol. II. 


col. 1011. 24 try (5), and after he had made a ſufficient 
Tait. He was where he was firſt admitted of Lincoln 


1 ed thence to that of Exeter (c). Having taken the of Batchelor of Arts, Octo- ne 
zoo |. per eg, ber 17, 1676 (4), he was from thence choſen into a Law Fellowſhip at All-Souls College (e). by wr Aud. 
of Cambriege, i» In 1679, he proceeded Batchelor of Laws (, and was created Boctor in the ſame ty hl. — 


— — in 1685 (gg). Not long afterwards, our Author became a Proſelyte to the Popiſh Emiſſa- ( 
Hunt, in Me- ries employed in the Univerſity by King James II, publickly declared himſe 


moirs of the Life, th 
Fc. of Matt. 


Tindal, p. 9. TEIgN. 


u converſation led him into a diſlike of Popery. 


(2) hid. col. latter end of the year 1687, and returned to Oxford; he received the Sacrament publickly in — 
es his College Chapel from the hands of the Warden on Eaſter-day, April 15; 1086 

of te From this time, he grew a warm oppoſer of ſome of the 
— 9 la- the Church of England, and falling in with the Revolution, it was not 


Lloyd, who ä — concerning the 


was Feliow of Italian, having killed one o 
— — teſted 


— his De- ſome of the moſt eminent 
ence, c. ubi 


ſopes. Mr Wood AS Civilians. 
wit ws, he re- proofs of his abilities in his profeſſion. 


rned h 
— — of Delegates (thou 


gion after King Eccleſiaſtical Law) and had a 


James left the 


[4] Eafter-day, 3 15, 1688.] Our Author alledges 
this renunciation of Popery at this juncture as a certain 
proof of his fincerity upon the point of religion. He 
could not, he ſays, but apprehend it would be his cer- 
tain ruin, fince the Papiſts had not only an army here, 
which the King was modelling for their purpoſe, but 
they were ſure of the aſſiſtance of the great Champion 
of Popery, who, the Empire being engaged in a war 
with the Turks, might aſſiſt his dear ally with as many 
troops as he pleaſed for the extirpation of the Northern 
Hereſy ; and all things were like to go here according to 
their wiſhes ; the Queen, as might be foreſeen without the 
gif of Prophecy, was to be brought to-bed of a ſon; fo 

t there was nothing to ſcreen a Relapſed Heretic from 
their utmoſt fury. Yet this did not ſo much trouble him, 
as he was pleaſed with the opportunity of ſatisfying the 
world that he acted out of principles, and that, as he 
would not ſcruple to ſacrifice his reputation in joining 
with the Papiſts when he thought they were in the right, 
ſo he was willing to run any h in quitting them 
as ſoon as he was made ſenſible of his error (1). I his 
account of our Author's lapſe and recovery from the 


his memory ; nor indeed can the truth of it be candidly 
or fairly controverted. However, the ſame regard to 
truth obliges us not to ſuppreſs ſome inſtances relating 
to the moral part of his conduct, which ſhew him to 
have been no credit to any religion. We are aſſured, 
that his debaucheries with women became ſo notorious, 
that he was publickly reprimanded by his College as an 
Egregious Farnicator. o this » the following 
faſt is related upon the credit of a Canon Reſidentiary, 
who was one of the ejected Demys of Magdalen-Col- 
lege in King James the Second's time. The it is 
fad, a wench to ſwear one of his children to a 
Gentleman of that C , al as infamous at 
that time as himſelf. e Gentleman was obliged to 
ſubmit, and maintain the child: nevertheleſs, after ſome 
time, he into the com of the mother, and 
aſked her ſhe came to uſe him ſo, fince ſhe could 
not be. ignorant, that he was never concerned with her 
in the manner that ſhe had ſworn. Her anſwer was, 
(2) The Reli- that Dr Tindal had got her with child, and prevailed 
gious, Rational, on her to ſwear as ſhe had done; Well then, my dear, 
and Moral Cen- replies the pious Reprover, I deſire you to be ſo juſt to 
me, as to let me get another, and that you would ſwear 
it to him, which was immediately a bargain, and ſtricly 
executed in all its branches (2). 
[B] An Eſay concerning the Law of Nations, and the 
ghts of Sovereign, Sc.) A Second Edition of this 
Treatiſe was publiſhed in the Game year, to which he 
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 TINDAL fMaTTHzw]}, was both about the year 1657, at Beer · Ferres iti Devonſhire; 
13 
in 


atholic, and openly frequented the Maſs- houſes during the greateſt part of that King's vol - 
In this interval he went to London (+5), and was admitted an advocate in — — 
While he was in town, he fell into the acquaintance of ſonie 


N Juncture of Affairs. The ſame year Count Paleoti, an — 
his own domeſticks, who was a native likewiſe of Italy, pro- — 
againſt the power of any Engliſh Court of Law to bring him to trial for that fact (7). A Au de 
in the Commons. The caſe was referred by his Majeſty to the conſideration of proper Delegates, conſiſting of 2 ung, 
perſons both in Church and State, as well as Common Lawyers fore 
Dr Tindal was put into this Commiſſion, where he 
After this, he far freque 
gh he rarely, if ever, practiſed as an Advocate in the Courts of Civil or 
penſion of 200 l. 
nation, Athen. In the beginning of March, 1693, he publiſhed an Eſſay concerning the Law of Nations, — 
Oxon, ubi ſupra. and the Rights of Sovereigns [BJ. As there had been a deſign on foot from the time of Dr Geateau, 


Popiſh religion by himſelf, is inſerted here in juttice to 


\#* 1 | * . 
D A! LF 1 


was firſt put to ſchool in the Coun? 
was ſent to Oxford, 6) The 


grammar learning, 
under the tuition of Dr Hickes, in 1672; but 


| - Vol IL . 
ons, whoſe pr. hk 


He therefore renounced that Religion in the life w U, 


88 (&) [ A}, Founder ay 
claimed 05 A — 


patears 
Mother, An 


Us be · 
of 


ve ſome diſtinguiſhing N 
y as Judge in the Court 2 


annum granted to him by the Crown (n). (=) Conn 


added, An Account of what was ſaid at the Council beard 
* by the Civilians, upon the Queſlion, whether their Ma- 
« jeſties ſubjects taken at ſea acting by the late King's 
* Commiſſion, might not be looked upon as Pirates? 
* With Reflections on the Arguments of Sir T. P. Thomas 
* Pinfold], and Dr Ol. [Oldys ].“ Theſe Civilians 
were both of opinion they could not, and Dr Oldys, in 
2 of his opinion, cited the caſe of Antonio, King 
0 — who after he had loſt his Kingdom, com- 
mĩſſioned privateers to ſeize upon all Spaniſh veſſels, 
whom, as the Spaniards met with, they hanged indeed 
like Pirates. But his Author gave it ns an acknow- 
ledged opinion, that if Antonio had ever been a rightful 
King (as King James had been) then the Spaniards 
ought not to have treated thoſe acting under his Com- 
miſſion, as they might ſuch as ated by none (3). On () Herevealt 
the other hand, Dr Littleton faid, that King James Oldy: wan. 
now was a private perſon ; we had no war with him, — — 
nor he with us; or if he defigned to have any, ra- | 5. 
rium nom habet, he is not in a capacity of making war; Dr Littleton ur 
he can neither ſend nor receive Ambaſſadors, and thoſe ceeded him, who 
who adhere to him are not enemies, but rogues, and tried the fen 
conſequently theſe perſons are not Privateers, but Pi- amt 
rates. Dr Tindal was of the fame opinion with Dr anden! 
Littleton, and among other arguments to confirm it, them; and fate, 
obſerves, that this was a foreign Kingdom in reſpe to if not all, vere 
King James, now depoſed and deprived of it, and was & 
properly indeed of no nation. Why may he not (aſks fl Crimes, 

* our Civilian) be puniſhed without violation of the laws Vel. U. 19 
of nations, or injury to any nation whatever, ſince & 4% ty 
no nation owns him ſo much as to be of their body? — 
* Therefore the King, in whoſe dominions he is, may, 14 Rm d 
« if his crimes deſerve it, puniſh him with loſs of life, £1. pi 
© as Queen Elizabeth, of bleſſed memory, did Mary 18. 
© Queen of Scotland.” It is true, the juſtice of this 
laſt caſe has been ſo much controverted, as may be 
thought to exclude it from the place, either of a go- 
verning, or even a ve precedent. But our Au- 
thor will be ſtrongly defended in making uſe of it a8 2 
juſt precedent, by ſome new light which is thrown (f) A Collette 
upon the conduct of Mary Queen of Scots, in a Collet- of State Papen 
tion of Papers containing the Examinations and Con- _— 
feſſions of 7 homas Duke of Norfolk, Jobs Leſfie Bite of G 
Raſi, and their dependants ; as alſo by the correſpon- fm 1571 w 
dencies between her and Thomas Morgan, her * in 1926, kee 
France, laying open, from a ſcries of intercepted letters, from MOt 
the various and deſigns which were carried on, M971, ,, 
both at home and abroad, in her favour, and for the Wilam Mu- 
defiruQion of the government, and even the perſon of 4, B. D. N 
Queen Elizabeth (4). fol, 


Tillotſon's 


theſe wrote the following 


* 


* 


TIN 


Tillotſor's promotion to the See of Canterbury, to make ſome alterations in the Liturgy, 
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particularly with regard to the Trinity and Athanaſian Creed (n), our Author, following the () See article 
humour of the times, addreſſed A Leiter to the Clergy of both Univerſities concerning theſe two 


Articles, which was publiſhed in the year 1694, and the following 


year he printed a 


of it under this title: The Reflections on the Twenty-eight Propofitions, Ec. in the Letter main- 


tained againſt the Third Defence of the ſaid Propoſitions. In 1 


706, he made himſelf remarka- 


ble, by publiſhing a treatiſe in 8vo, intitled, The Rights of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted againſt 


the Romiſh, and all other Prieſts who claim an independent 
cerning the Government of the Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. The Clergy in 


ral bein 
Hickes [C]. 


alarmed at this book, ſeveral Anſwers 4 to it, the foremoſt of which were 
written by Mr Wotton, Chaplain to the Earl of 


A Bookſeller and his ſervant were likewiſe both indicted for ſelling it. Theſe 


power over it : With a Preface con- 


ottingham, and by the celebrated Dr 


proceedings engaged our Author to enter into the defence of his Doctrine [D], and the 
diſpute was kept up with great warmth on each fide, till the year 1709, when Mr Oldiſ- 
worth publiſhed, in three volumes 8vo, his ingenious Piece, intitled, Timothy and Phila- 
theus, in which the Principles and Projetts of a late whimſical Book, intitled, The Rights of the 
Chriſtian Church, are fairly lated and anſwered in their kinds. Written by a Layman. From 
this time, the noiſe about the Rights was intirely drowned in the much greater cry of High- 


Church, occaſioned by Dr Sacheverel's Sermons. — 
publiſhed a pamphlet under the title of New High-Church turned old Pr 


our Author at that time 
eſbyterian. But hav- 


ing likewiſe publiſhed the fame year, a ſecond edition of his Defence, both this and the 
Rights &c. were ordered by a vote of the Houſe of Commons to be burnt in the ſame 


flames with that famous Doctor's Sermons, upon March 25, 1710 (o). 


This occa- 


ſioned our Author to put out a pamphlet that year, intitled, A High-Church Catechiſm; as alſo 


another called, The Jacobitiſin, Perjury, 


he named, The Mercifu! Fudgments of High-Church Triamphant on offending Clergymen und Others 


in the Reign of King Charles I. 


TILLOTSON 
[Joux]. 


See 
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Commons for 


and Popery of the High-Church Prieſts, and a third, which that year. The 


vote for burning 
the Doctor's Ser- 


The next year, the Lower Houſe of Convocation (where mons paſſed the 


Dr Atterbury was choſen Prolocutor) having, in purſuance to a letter to that aſſembly from . 
the Queen, drawn up a Repreſentation of the preſent State of Religion, with regard to the 


late exceſſive growth of Infidelity, Hereſy, 


Profaneneſs, wherein it was obſerved, that 


the aſſerting the neceſſity of human actions, overturns the foundation of all Religion, both 


Natural and Revealed, and renders all notions of 
vain and groundleſs; Dr Tindal, in anſwer to 


C] Mr William Mottos and Dr Hickes.) The firſt of 
pieces: I. The Rights of the Clergy 
in the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, in a Sermon preached at 
N Pagnel in Buckinghamſhire, September 2, 
1706, at the Primary Yifitation of Willian Lord Biſhop of 
Lincoln, II. The Second Part of the Wolf ſtripped of his 
Shepherds Cloathing, in anſwer 10 a late Book intitled, The 
Rights of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, publiſhed at Lond. 
in March, 1707. By the latter Gentleman, there ap- 
peared two treatiſes, * one of the Chriftian Prieſthood ; the 
* other of the Dignity of the Epiſcopal Order, formerly 
© quritten, and now publiſhed, to obviate the erroneous 
* Opinions, fallacious Reaſonings, and beld and falſe A 
* ſertions, in a late Book, intitled, The Rights of the Chri- 
* {tian Church, with a large Prefatory Diſcour/e, wherein 
© is contained an Anſwer to the 2 ook. All written by 
* George Hickes, D. D. Lond. May, 1707.” There came 
out likewiſe by the ſame hand, in 1709, in 8vo. * Three 
* ſhort Treatifes : viz. 1. A Modeſt Plea for the Clergy, 
* fc. 2. 4 Sermon of the Sacerdotal Benediftion. 3. A 
* Diſcourſe publiſhed to undeceive the People in point o 
* Tythes, formerly printed, and now again publiſhed 
* Dr George Hickes, in Defence of the Prieſthood, and true 
ights of the Church, againſt the ſlanderous and reproach- 
Treatment of the Rights of the Chriſtian Church.” 
Beſides theſe was publiſhed, © 1. A Thorough Examination 
© of 1 . Principles and fallacious Arguments advanced 
c 


© againſt the Chriſtian Church, Priefthood, and Religion, 
© in a 


rnicious Book, ironically intitled, The Rights 


« of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, &c. In a Dialogw®-Choikie : 


* betwween Demas and Hierarcha, Hambly offered to the 
©* Confideration of the Nobility and Gentry of England ; by 
Samuel Hill, Rector of Kilmington, and Archdeacon 
of Wells, in 8vo. in November, 170%. * 2. Adver- 
* faria, or Truths oppoſed to ſame of the Falſhoods contained 
* in @ Bock called, The Rights of the Chriſtian Church 
* aſſerted, &c.; by Conyers Place, M. A. London, 
* 1709. 8vo.” | 

[D] Our Author to enter into the defence of his dodtrine. 
He wrote, firſt, 4 Defence of the Rights of the Chriſtian 
Church, againſt a late Viſitation Sermon, intitled, The 
Rights of the Clergy in the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, 
preached at Newport Pagnel in the County of Bucks ; by 
William Wotton, B. D. and mad: public at the command 
and defire of the Biſhop of Lincoln, and the Clergy of the 


Deaneries of Buckingham, and Newport : London, 1707, 


VOL. VI. No. CCCXXXI. 


or evil, of rewards and puniſhments, 
is, publiſhed a Pamphlet [EI], wherein 
he 


in 8vo. 2. A Second Defence of the Rights of the Chri- 
ftian Church, occafioned by two late Indidlments againſt a 
Bookſeller and his ſervant for ſelling one of the ſaid Books ; 
in a letter from a Gentleman in 4 to a in 
the Country. To which are added, two Trads of Hugo 
Grotius on theſe Queſtions; I. Whether the Sacrament of 
the Lord n Supper may be adminiflered where there are no 
Paſtors ? II. Whether it be neceſſary at all times to com- 
municate with the ſymbols ? As alſo ſome Trac of Mr 
John Hales of Eton; wiz. Of the Lord's Supper; The 
Power of the Keys ; Of Schijm, Cc. Lond. 1707, in 
8v0. In 1709, our Author likewiſe wrote, 4 Diſcour/e 
for. the Liberty of the Preſs, and an Eſſay concerning the 
Rights of Mankind in Matters of Religion, which, toge- 
ther with his two Eſſays concerning Obedience, and 
the Laws of Nations, were printed that year in 8vo. 
He alſo the ſame year printed a Second Edition of his 
Defence, in which he put both Parts into one Volume, 
with this title, 4 Defence of the Rights of the Chriſtian 
Church, in two Parts: Part the firſt again Mr Wotton's 
Viſitation Sermon, preached at Newport Pagnel : Part 
the ſecond, occaſioned by taus late Indictmenti againſt a Book- 
ſeller and his ſervant, for /elling one of the ſaid Books ; 
with ſome Trads of Hugo Grotius and Mr John Hales 
of Eton. The Second Edition, corrected. To which 
is added, A Letter ag & Country Attorney to a 
Parſon, concerning the Rights of tha Church, never 
liſhed before: And likewi/je Monſ. Le Clerc“? Extract and 
Tudgmeiit . Jaw /aid Book; tranſlated from bis Bibliotheque 
ndon, printed in the year MDCCIX. It 
was this Edition that was burnt, as is 


text (5). 

125 He publiſhed a — The title runs thus: 
The Nation vindicated from the Aſperfions caſt on it in a 
late Pamphlet, intitled, * A Repreſentation of the pre- 
« ſent State of Religion, with regard to the late exceſ- 
« five growth of Infidelity, Hereſy, and Profaneneſa, 


as it paſſed the Lower Houſe of Convocation ; in two 


mentioned in the 


] * Parts, In the Second Part of this Treatiſe, our Au- 


thor lays it down for an undoubted maxim, that men 
are neceſſarily determined to love themſelves : « Whence, 
« ſays he, defire of getting pleaſure and avoiding 
pain muſt as neceflarily govern their actions; that 
« the difference between men and angels is not that 
both alike do not neceſfarily love their own good; 
a 1 9 
44 9 l 


* Hiſt. 
ar Nan of 


Queen Ann, fol. 
1735+ P. 446. 


4 Mr Toland 
alſo publiſhed his 


phlet, intitled, 
The Art of Re- 
Boring, at the 


7 Aa account 
of a manuſcript, 


(6) p. 6, 7. of 


the Nation vin- 


(7) See Mr Dex 


aizeaux, Pre- 


diverſes pieces ſur 
la philoſophie, la 
Religion Natu- 
relle, I Hiſtoire, les 
Matbematiques, 


Leibnitz, Clarke, 
Newton, & au- 
tres auteurs cele- 
bres. Amfter- 
dam, 1722, two 


7 
"Las . 


9 


% 


he maintained, on the contrary, the neceſſity of human actions to be the true foundation of 
all Religion, without which, rewards and puniſhments would be vain and groundleſs. 
In 1713, our Author turned his thoughts from Religious to Civil Concerns, and begun to 
try the force of his pen upon the ſubjects of State Politicks. He obſerved many people 
poſſeſſed with Jealouſies about the Pretender; his firſt eſſay therefore of this kind, was in- 
titled, I Diſſuaſrve from Jacobitiſm; ſhewing, in general, what the Nation is to expect from 
a Popiſh King, and in particular from the Pretender. This was preſently followed by a Second 
Diſſuaſroe from Jacobitiſin, wherein the Intereſt of the Clergy and the Univerſities is conſidered (p) ; 
and the next year he wrote an anſwer to Mr Bedford's Heredi Right of the Crown of 
England (g) aſſerted. In the ſame ſpirit, after the death of Queen Ann, when her Mini 
came under examination, in 1715; the Doctor publiſhed a pamphlet, intitled, Juſtice done tar ri, 
to the late Miniſtry, or the Charge of their defigning to make the Pretender King of Great Britain Bab f . 
proved from their Conduct to be groundleſs, and the Reaſons for a Parliamentary Enquiry conſi- inthe © 
dered. In 1716, he wrote a vindication of the Septennial Act, in defence of the Miniſtry 9 
then in being. We muſt not omit to obſerve, that our Author, as well as Mr Toland, be 
had, from the time of King George the Firſt's acceſſion to the throne, occaſionally entertain- ** 
ed his thoughts with the view of getting the Univerſities reformed by a Royal Viſitation. : 
In the proſecution of this ſcheme, at the requeſt of Mr Walpole, who was now in the Ad- 
miniſtration, he drew up an account in writing, which he gave to that Gentleman, of the 
methods that were taken in the ſeveral Viſitations of the Univerſities in the Reign of King 
James II: and the Miniſtry happening to run into diviſions at the ſame time, our Author 
being deſired by the ſame Patron, gave him a rough draught of the Characters of the leading 
men in it (r). However, affairs took ſuch a turn, that preſently after he publiſhed a pamphlet 
in 1717, with this title: Defection conſidered [F], and the deſigns of thoſe who divided the friends 
of the Government ſet in a true light, wherein, among others, the Character of Mr Walpole (who, 
contrary to our Author's expectation, had reſigned all his poſts) was moſt rudely handled. To 
this, an anſwer, in 1718, was returned, in which that Gentleman declared it was plain by a 
manuſcript in his cuſtody, that the laſt mentioned pamphlet was written againſt another per- 
fon ; but that upon the change of the Miniſtry, that name was ſtruck out, and his put in, 
and that through a deteſtation of the calumny, he gave the Author a ſum of money not to 
publiſh it. This provoked Dr Tindal to publiſh in 8vo, the ſame year, an account of a 
manuſcript [G, intitled, Deſtruction the certain conſequence of Diviſion ; or the Neceſſity of a 
ftri 


(9) The Heng, 


the better inforthed, eannot commit ſach miſtakes as * defpiſe its Worſhip; and ridicule its Worſhippers, 
* men do. Nay, God himſelf, by the excellency of * what a grimace is it to ſee fuch a one turn Champion 
© his nature, is neceſſarily determined to will the beſt; * for the Rights and Privileges of a Chriſtian Commu- 
* and that does not hinder, but that he is abſolutely * nity, and pretend to defend that, in which he never 
© free; becauſe nothing can prevent his acting as he believed ? Serpent ni/f ſerpentem comederit nom erit Draco, 
« pleaſes. And man is a free agent, when he is not How many yenomous Writers has this wretch ſwal- 
* hindered from putting his will in execution, though * lowed; to qualify him to become the formidable 
* his will is the neceſſary reſult of his judgment (60. Enemy of Religion, and the Protector of a ſet of 
It may not be amiſs to take notice here; that Anthony men, whofe cauſe he now ſo ſtrongly ſupports ? Is it 
Collins, Eſq; in the year 1717, publiſhed A Philo/ophi- not enough to prejudice truth itſelf, when it comes 
cal Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, where he had rea- from ſuch a quarter ? Or, what is worſe, does it not 
ſoned in much the ſame manner as our Author does in give ſtrong ſuſpicions, that no truth can be there ? 
this above mentioned paſſage ; that Mr Collins's book © fince this Author has been ſo often proved guilty of 


was anſwered by Dr Samuel Clarke, in ſome Remarks * falſifying matters of fact, quotations induſtriouſſy 


1 ſubjoined to a Collection of Papers, which paſſed be- * miſrepreſented, or for want of nowledge, vilely tran- 
tween the late learned Mr Leibnitz and Dr Charke, re- flated.“ He concludes as follows: Thus have I run 
lating to the Principles of Natural Philoſophy and Reli- 


gion, 1717, in 8vo. to which the former found it not 
proper to make any reply (7). 

DFI Defedtion confidered.) It was anſwered in two 
pamphlets: 1. The Refigners vindicated, or the Defection 
reconſidered ; in which the deſigns of all Parties are ſet in a 
true light : by a Gentleman. London, 1718, in 8vo. 
2. The Refigners windicated : Part II, and laſt: Con- 
raining, 1. An Account of the Authors of the Defection; 
2. Their falſification of Fas ; 3. Reaſons againſt aboliſb- 
ing the 30th of January, and the 2075 of M 4. Cha- 
raders of the Refegners. The Author, in the entrance of 
this laſt piece, obſerves, that * it is now no ſecret 
from what hands the Defe#ion confidered, Ac. came; 
though it was of the firit conſequence to thoſe, for 
* whole intereſt thoſe papers were publiſhed, to have 


© names of his fellow ſubjects, under the falſe colour fl zige 


of a love for his country, at the ſame time dictating , Club, vita 
* ſchemes of politicks to his ſuperiors ; and under the faithful (au- 
« diſguiſe of a zealot, impoſing ſcandalous notions of logve « d., 

MW ; . Pamphlets be 
* Religion on the world: All this I could not bear. des 
And ] profeſs, that neither a view of intereſt, nor any ,, je intos 
© hopes of pleaſing or diſpleaſing the great, made me to write; i 


* let the Authors continue in darkneſs. Infamy ought 
to be farrommded with a thick cloud, when it attacks 
« repatations of a m— and experienced merit. 
e arrow ſhould fly by night; when the difcovery of 
the archer will blunt the edge of the weapon; or at 
leaſt bring a cure after the wounds it makes. Def 

* rate indeed muſt be the cauſe that employs ſuch foul 
hands for a halter. The taſte muſt be vitiated to the 
«* laſt degree, that weeds a wilderneſs of poiſons for a 
* noſegay, and ſends to the Fens of Ireland for per- 
fſumers. When a man has made it the employment 
* of his life, and all the ſtudy that a mean capacity, ill 
« furniſhed with che helps of languages, can attain to, 


« to pick up all the little objections againſt Chriſtianity 


« 1(elf, to ſtrike boldly at the Religion of his Country, 


* 


« expoſe, in this manner, the numerous falfities and ab- cated to A. 
« ſardities in his book (8). Eſq 

[G] An Account of a Manuſcript.) In this Account, 

ge 27 our Author informs us, that he wrote a paper 
in the form of a Dialogue between two Scholars; whereof 
one was to ate a Whig, and the other a Tory. 
The Whig being ſuppoſed to ; Ser what reaſons would 
moſt affect the Tory, endeavours to prove it his intereſt 
to change fides ; the other, by arguments drawn from 
the wretched management, and weak conduct of ſome 
then in power, ſhewing they took no ſtep but what was 
to the prejudice of their own fide; pretends to proves 
that tha Government, if other meaſures were not taken, 
could not long ſubſiſt; or, what was next to it, muſt 
throw itſelf into Tory hands for protection. The 

3 


Ti UNC 
bis 


ot the deer of R W-—, 


Roonrabanding this, in 1721, and the two following years, he entered the liſts in defence 
of Mr Walpole's. meaſures (who was then at the head of the Mini 
of the Author of Cato's Letters in the Landon Journal [H]; and 1727 he 


- 


Rs 


-* RY D Ai It 
Unies betwert all who love the Proteflant Government and Proteſtant 
Ejq; and left with bin, at bis 


_ Roth . 
requeſt ; but fomce expoſed, an 


utual confidence and friendſhip (5). 


{try) againſt the attacks 
publiſhed a pam- 


with this title, Corah and Moſes : being the ſubſtance of a Diſcourſe on thoſe words, I 

ave not taken one aſs from them, neither have I burt one of them ; where he gives the hi 
encomiums to the ſame Gentleman, under the, charafter of Moſes, * whoſe perſonal ac- 
* compliſhments, he obſerves, were ſo. great, that the Rabbies ſay, even the Egyptian 
faction, who hated the Miniſter, yet loved the Man; and it is plain from Scripture, his 
© poſt did not elevate him, but he preſerved his humility, being eaſy of acceſs to all, and 


© treatin 
© men which are upon the face 
the year followi 


the earth.” 


ing, his ſcheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered, the Biſhop of 


the meaneſt with the 1 affability; and therefore he is called meet above all 


Mr Anthony Collins, Eſq; having publiſhed, 


ndon, Dr 


Gibſon, wrote his firſt Paſtoral Letter to the people of his Dioceſe, occaſioned (as the Author 
expreſsly declares) by ſome late writings in favour of Infidelity. In return to this, Dr Tindal 


publiſhed, in 1728, An Addreſs to the Inhabitants of the two great Cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, in relation to a Paſtoral Letter, ſaid to be written by the Biſhap of London to the 


people of his Dioceſe, &c.; and upon the Biſhop's writing a ſecond Paſtoral Leiter, our 


Author publiſhed a Second Addreſs (t 


In 1730 came out his 


Chriſtianity as old as the Creation : or the Goſpel a Republication of the Religion of Nature ; 
which being immediately attacked by Dr Waterland, our Author the ſame year publiſhed ditions the Game 
a Second Edition of his Second Addreſs to the Inhabitants Sc. with Remarks on [Dr Water- 1 u de. 

land's book, intitled] Scripture Vindicated [I], and ſome other late writings. Not long 


The Dialogue (which at firſt had not near ſo many 
© things in it, and yet had been ſeen by fome great men) 
when it was enlarged, I ſent, ſays he, to Mr W 
« with this compliment, hat he might ſee what his ene- 
« mis ſaid of him, and what his friends expected from bim. 
After this, at Mr W——'s invitation, he waited upon 
ku when that Gentleman, he ſays, having expreſſed 
himſelf upon the ſubject of occaſional conformity, and 
the reformation of the Univerſities, much to our Authot's 
mind, told him, that if he was at leiſure, he would 
have him put his thoughts, with relation to the defi- 
ciencies among the great men, in writing, and ſhew it 
him; faying, it would be for his private ſutisſaction, 
or to that purpoſe. * Upon which, continues he, I 
drew up an incorrect, unfiniſhed piece, intitled, De- 
« ftrudtion c. and the firlt opportunity I had, put it 
* into Mr W 's hands, who neither read it before 
* me, nor ever returned it: What ſhews; that he 
+ thought when he had got this manuſcript he had 
* wherewith to hinder me from printing the Dialogue, 
© is, that as ſoon as it was in his poſſeſſion, though a 
t conſiderable while before he quitted his poſts, all the 
* correſpondence J had with him, was wholly loſt ; he 
dropped me with this cold compliment: that / need 
© not give myſelf the trouble to come to him till be ſent for 
* ze. Thus, ſays our Author, have I given the ſecret 
* hiſtory of a correſpondence which did not laſt long, 
it not beginning till ſome months after the King went 
© abroad, and ending as before mentioned.” 

[H] He defended Sir Robert Walpolt”s meaſures againſi Ca- 
#0's letters in the London Journal.] The titles of the Pamphlets 
be wrote on this occaſion are: 1. The Judgment of Dr Pri- 
deaux in condemning the murder of Julias Ceſar, by the conſpi- 
rators, as a moſt villainous act, maintained, and the ſopbiſtry 
of the London Journal of December the 2d and gth expoſed, 
with ſome political remarks on the Roman government. Lond. 
1721, in 8vo. 2. 4 defence of our preſent Happy Eftabliſh- 
ment, and the Adminiſtration; vindicated from the falſehood 
and malice of ſeveral late treaſonable Libels, viz. Cato's 
letters in the London Journal, and the Hiſtorical Account 
of the advantages of the Hanover Succeſſion, tc. Lond. 
1722, in 8vo. 3. An Enquiry into the Cauſes of the preſent 
diſaffetion; as alſo into the neceſſity of ſome flandin p forces; 
the power of Judges v Juries in relation to Libe ; and 
the Juſtice of the Additional tax on the Papiſts and Popiſh 


Recuſants ; with Remarks on the diſcourſe on landing armies, 
and other Papers of Cato the Joarnalift. London, 1723, 


in g8vo. | 

[7] Remarks on Dr Waterlatd's book, entitled, Scripturt 
Vindicated.] That Chriſtianity as old as the Creation 
Was at leaſt artfully wrote, is inconteſtibly evident from 
the foils which many of its Oppugners ſuffered in attack- 


after 


ing it. For inſtance; Dr Waterland ſets out thus, in 
his Introduction: His [Dr Tindal's] attacks are fee- 
ble, his artillery contemptible ; he has no genius or 


a manuſcript; 
Kc. p. 1, 2, 
& ſeq. 


d Work, intitled, () It was re- , 
printed with 21 
terations and 2d - 


* taſte for literature, no acquaintance with the original 


languages, nor ſo much as with common criticks or 
* commentators; ſeveral of his objections are pure Eng- 
© liſh objections, ſach as affect only our tranſlation : 
© the reſt are of the loweſt and moſt trifling fort.” 
And in the body of the book he calls him fool and idior; 
who had neither wit, jadgment, learning, or any thing 
elſe but dull malice, p. 31, 95. If this be really 
© the caſe; ſays another Aſſailant (9), what is all this 
* buſtle about, why all this Apparatus to foil fo feeble, 
* ſo contemptible an Adverſary. Why muſt two Emi- 
* nent Scholars be picked out from (10) Oxford and 
Cambridge to divide the taſk between them, and re- 
« pel, with united force, the deſpicable attacks of a 
poor Engliſh blunderer. All this Apparatus muſt 
needs perſuade us, that you have a different notion 
of his ability from what you think proper to declare: 
and, in fact, as all who talk extravagantly or infin- 
cerely are apt to betray themſelves, ſo you in many 
places confute yourſelf, and ſhew; that theſe pure 
Engliſh objections, which owe their riſe, as you would 
infinuate, to the blunders of our tranflation, deſerve 
to be conſidered in another 12 ; ſince at ſome times 
ou exclaim againſt them as being ſtale, or borrowed 
OE antiquity, from the ancient enemies of religion, 
Celſus and Julian; at other times from our learned 
moderns, Mar/ham and Burnet, &c. and do not ſo much 
as in one fingle inſtance prove them to be grounded 
on the miſtaken ſenſe of the original. For my own 
part, continues he, to obſerve our Engliſh proverb, 
and give the Devil his due, I cannot for my life diſ- 
cover any ſuch want of literature as you object to him; 
but, on the contrary, ſee plainly, that his work has 
been the effect of much ſtudy and wr 5s, od his mate- 
rials collected from a great variety of the beſt writers; 
his pages decently crowded with citations; and his 
index of authors as numerous as that of moſt books 
which have lately appeared: and, to tell you the truth, 
were it my taſk to anſwer him in the method you have 
choſen, by undertaking to vindicate every ſingle text 
of Scripture from all the exceptions that may be made 
to it, I ſhould be tempted to wiſh that he had leſs 
© learning rather than more; ſince, with the ſmall ſhare 
© he has, one may eaſily foreſee, by the ſpecimen you 
give us, that he will in many caſes be at leaſt a full 
match for you. This he proceeds to confirm in ſeveral 
inſtances, as in the hiſtory of the fall of man, of circum- 
cifion, and the confuſion of tongues at Babel. But here 
he fuffered a like foil to that of his ä 


r e 


9] Dr Conyers 
228 3 
letter wrote this 
year to Dr Wa- 
terland, contain 
ing ſome remarks 
on his vindica- 
tion &c, 

(10) Middleton's 
works, Vol. IL 
Edit. 1752, 4to. 
Beſides this by 
Dr Waterland, 
another anſwer 
was publiſhed to 
DrTindal's book 
by Dr John Co- 
ny beare, Dean of 
S in 
ord, inti 
A L 


tion defended; 
and Mr John Le- 
land, in his An- 


3964 


after this, the Doctor 
his death, being 
{n) By che per- in Cold-Bath Fi 


ons of Mr 


_ A copy there was found in the 
dochus another ſtone, which, 


1733. $vo. p.22. paſſage of any 
opening, his 


of the will of 
Tindal, &e. 


him. 


gall- bladder, a ſtone 
I, and thereby 


of a ſmaller ſize, was big prevent 
became the immediate cauſe of his diffolution. After the 
was wrapt in a ſheet of fine lead, and |; 
two molds were taken from his face by Mr Rieſbrach 
On Thurſday, Auguſt 23, his remains were co 


„the Statuary | 
nveyed from Cold-Bath Fields in a 2 h 


herſe, attended by three mourning coaches, to Clerkenwell Church, and interred, according 


to his deſire, near thoſe of Dr Burnet, late Biſh 
only by Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; (x), who, by the tenor of the Doctor's laſt will [X], was Guss 
appointed 


and run into ſome unwarranted inte 


tions of Scrip- 


ture, which drew him into further diſputes, that ended 
(+) See Dr Mid- not to his reputation (+). It is pleaſant enough to hear 


dleton's article, 


Mr Warburton, the preſent Biſhop of Glo 
this fubjet. Having mentioned 


er, upon 
controverſy between 


Dr Waterland and Mr Jackſon upon the Trinity, he 


proceeds thus : 


For, 


« writing themſelves up into the ſame deluſion with their 


Uniform dark- 


« 
« 
« 
« 
4 
« 
« 
(11) Pope's EMſay * 
on man, Ep. 3. 
in the note to « 
line 111, For 
modes of faith let j 
leſs zealots 

iche. a 
(12) This ſer- 
vant, in excuſe « 
to Mr Tindal _ 
during his Un- - 
cle's illneſs, ſaid, © 
« 

« 

« 

6 

6 

6 

4 


in his illneſs, his 
Uncle wrate 2 
lettet to him, 
which was never 
carried to the 


4 

4 

4 

« 

« 

« 

« 

F_ « 

26. will of 0 

Dr Matthew Tin- 

dal, 1731 6 

1 The word j 
thing] is omit- 

ted in the origi- 

nal. « 

{13) The woman 

at whoſe houſe « 

« 

« 

. 

« 

« 

« 

« 

4 

« 

6 


ud 
Price Rei, 


who, in a letter 
to Mr Tindal, 
dated the day of 
his Uncle's 
death, firft in- 
formed him 
thereof, as alſo « 
that his Uncle's , 
will was in her 
hands. A copy 
of the will of Dr 
M. Tindal, &c, 
printed for T. 


Readers, they are apt to venture out into the more open 
paths of literature, where their reputation, made out 
of that ſtuff which Lucan calls LA aasx200; *, pre- 
ſently falls from them, and their nakedneſs appears; 
and thus it fared with our two worthies. The world, 
which mult have always ſomething to amuſe it, was 
now in good time grown weary of its play-thing, and 
catched at a new object that promiſed them more agree- 
able entertainment. Tindal, a kind of baſtard Socrates, 
had brought our ſpeculations from heaven to earth, 
and, under pretence of advancing the antiquity of 
Chriſtianity, laboured to undermine its original. 
This was a controverſy that required another manage- 
ment. Clear ſenſe, ſevere reaſoning, a thorougli 
knowledge of profane and ſacred antiquity, and an 
intimate acquaintance with human nature, were the 
qualities proper for ſuch as engaged on this ſubject: 
a very unpromiſing adventure for theſe metaphyſical 
nurſlings, bred up under the ſhade of chimæras. 
Yet they would needs venture out. What they got 
by it was only to be once laughed at, and then for- 
gotten. But one odd circumſtance deſerves to be 
remembered, that though they wrote not, we may 
be ſure, in concert, yet each attacked his adverſary 
at the ſame time, faſtened upon him in the ſame 
place, and mumbled him with juſt the ſame toothleſs 
(1). 
I His ewill.) It was drawn up in theſe terms: 
Matthew Tindall do make this my laſt will and 
teſtament in manner following : I give and bequeath 
unto my ſervant Hannah Anthony (12), if ſhe live 
with me at the time of my deceaſe, the ſum of fifty 
pounds ten ſhillings; and alſo I give and bequeath 
unto Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; the ſum of two thouſand 
one hundred pounds, that his great talents may ſerve 
his country, I give and bequeath unto the widow 
Lucy Price the tranſlation of Rapin's hiſtory of Eng- 
land, in fifteen volumes, by my —_— indall. I 
ive and bequeath unto Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; my 
— box, my diamond ring, and all my manuſcript 
books, papers, and writings; and I do hereby defire 
the ſaid Euſtace Budgell to print the ſecond part of 
Chriſtianity as old as the creation, and alſo my other 
works collected in a volume, of which I will give him 
a liſt, if I ſhould not live to print them myſelf. And 
I do hereby make the ſaid Euſtace Budgell my exe- 
cutor, to the end that no other perſon whatſoever may 
have any power over, or have any (1) to do with my 
faid books, papers, and writings. And I do make 
my nephew, Nicholas Tindall, my reſiduary Legatee 
and my Executor; and I do hereby revoke all former 
wills by me made. In witneſs whereof I do hereunto 
put my hand and ſeal this ſeventh day of Auguſt, in 
the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty-three. Mat. Tindall. 
Signed, ſealed, and publiſhed in the 2 
6 igh (13). 
; Samuel Tuckey TY 


oem Mr Tindal, upon reading this paper, which was deli- 
Cooper in 1733 yered to him by Mrs Lacy Price (15) in the preſence of 


MI B 


The worſt is, that ſuch kind of 
* Writers ſeldom know when to have done. 


op of Saliſbury, The corpſe was followed 


udgell, ſuſpecled it on many accounts; name! 
for the file, ſo different from his Uncle's; for the ftran - 


expreſſion concerning Mt Budgell; for the omiffion of 
a word; for being all writ wich Mrs Price's own hand, 
and witneſſed by Mr Budgell's footman and the woman 
of the houſe, whoſe lodgings were recommended and 
hired for the Doctor by Mr udgell; but more particu- 
larly for the extravagant legacy, ſo contrary to what 
his Unele had lately told "Kim, to his frequent and 
expreſs declarations to him and his friends, and to his 
real will, witneſſed by Gentlemen who were ready to 
atteſt it, and peruſed by a friend of the Doctor's about 
fix weeks before. As Mr Tindal was expreſſing his 
ſurprize at this legacy, Mr Budgell ſteps up and telly 
him, he muſt not think he had all this money to pay; 


for the Doctor had lent him 10001. upon bond and 


judgment. Accordingly, upon opening his Uncle's 
— box, (which — 4% delivered — him by Mrs 
Price) he found Mr Budgell's ſingle bond of 1000 l. 
rote x — — - in - amounted to no more than 

at the value of 6ol. (16). This put him u fur 71 
ther ſearch after the Doctor's effects * — ey wang 
going to Meſſ. Snow and Pultocks, the Doctor's bank- Doctor: te 
ers, he was told, that the Doctor had not been poſſeſſed, ill ws kei 
at leaſt for many years, of more than 1001. Bank ftock; be — — 
and 1800 l. South - ſea ſtock. That on June 2, 7732, they had ſeen i, 
Mr Snow fold for him 10001. South-fea ſtock, and ty fr 
. him in Bank notes; and on June 20, 1733, he ſold bene 
or him the remaining 8001. South-ſea ſtock, and heard Mn Pie 
him ſay — te had lent his money upon bond. nothing df it 
Theſe circumſtances increaſed Mr Tindal's fabpicions of 
foul play. He could not believe that his Uncle would 
in his ſenſes give more than he was worth in one legacy, 
and then formally appoint him a reſiduary Legatee, as 
well as Executor. re he refolved to conteſt the 
will; but however would firſt ſee what was become of 
the loco l. received by the Doctor of Mr Snow the 2d 
of June, 1732; for as to the other 800 l. ſtock, fold 
June 20, 1733, Mr Budgell's bond being of the fame 
date, it was plain he had received it, as indeed he con- 
feſſed. In this further ſearch at the Bank he found there 


Budgell, June 3, BB; which BB ——_ 
mark of a ſervant of Sir Francis Child and Com 


270 


„payable to Tindal's fatter 
Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; or order. When © Tindal AC- — — 
quainted Mr Bu "ge „ at Mrs Price's, that the Doctor 61. which Me 
was never poſſeſſed of more than 1900 l. ſtock, they Budgell gutt f 
both ſhewed ſome concern, but ſaid they knew nothing 5. 16. 
of the 100c l. ſtock, fold by the Doctor, June 2, 1732, (18) Mr Tix 
nor had ever ſeen, or heard the Doctor ſpeak of, any ivtimated tht 
thing ond, 


Bank notes relating to the ſame, nor knew an 
of his lending ſuch a ſum, upon bond or other ſecurity. { qc, fut ha- 
However, upon Mr Tindal's propoſing to renounce gl bene, 
the will, if Budgell would agree to give hun the Doctor Wempe, 
goods (17) 8 1001. Bank ſock, it was agreed, won), Me, 
upon articles, that he ſhould have immediate poſſeſſion 7 Charge 
2 and alſo 14; l. on condition he could trace it. 
the loſt ooo l. Mr Tindal, having ſecured the goods, (xg) She i 
told Mr Budgell he had traced the 71900 l. in the manner upon it , 
above mentioned into his pocket, and therefore demand- gab., "tn 
ed performance of the articles. And, upon telling him ** fig . 
— particulars, Budgell, after 72 baffled ſub⸗ — gs? 
uges, 


1 
bond (18. And at laft, at the inftance of Mrs Price (19), * w 
he trans the ſtock to Mr Tindal, as ſoon as the will 821 ca 
was proved. Budgell, at the proving of it, _—_— Id, 7. 3 


tte Druids, in 
dete, p. 8. in dl 
br volume of 
Is Poſthumou 
Works, 

(1 ) Chriſtianit 
not myſterious 
p. vill, Ix, 

(+) Apology fo 
Mr Toland, 

p. 46. | 


{1)1t is inferte 
in Tome 
XXIII. p. 50 
where he 18 

ed Student in 


Dirity, 


Dibamns in ſu 
Palifto Athe. 
nec Regio 22 

ulli, annc 
tete Chriſtian 


160. [L. 8 


* US EY on 
4 _ 


- 1 . ye ” c * 
ll. * 


TIN DAI. 


— of Rapin's Hiſtory of England. 


) la the De- uſual oath ; but Mr Tindal, in renouncing it, refuſed 
Galen to bim to ſwear he believed it to be the Doctor's will; and 
Ihe Uncle: afterwards conteſting it at Law, the will was ſet afide. 
pay aaf Na- But he never recovered the 1000 l. or any part of it, 


the lac the notwithſtanding Mr Curl afſured him (20), that Lord 
tons uf — ö 

rights - P 

«ns, dated 
nei, 1734 


TOLAN D. 


appointed his teftamentary heir, having before got poſſeſſion of his fortune (y), in prejudice 
Fhis nephew, and heir at law; the Reverend Mr Nicholas Tindal, the Tranſlator 


el. 


Orrery was an Obligee in the bond with Mr Budgell. 
But this information, which was not made till 17 34, hap- 
ned, if true, to come a little too late, his Lordſhip 


havin expired on the 2tth of Auguſt the preceding 
year (21). P 


TOLAND [ JAxus Juxnivs]. This was his true name, though he loſt it at ſchool, 


where his Maſter (a) firſt ordered him to be called John, which he himſelf retained ever 


un. N 
ba ſpecimen 
e Hiſtory of 
the Druids, in 2 0 
get?, p. S. m the 
ein volume of 
Is Poſthumous 
Works. 

(1) Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, 
5. wii, Ix, 

(+) Apology 

Mir Toland, 

p. 46. 


lt is inſerted 
in Tome 


XXIIL p. 50 . 
where he it I o 
ed Student in 


Dinky, 


A certificate of his learning from the Profeſſors at 
41 As the form of ſuch 2 diploma * to 
be met with, we ſhall give a copy of it. Uni verſis et 

fingulis ad quos pr rſentes Literæ pervenient, Nos Univer- 
fitatis Jacobi Regis Edinburgenæ Profefores, ſalutem in 
Damino ſempiternam comprecamur : Unaque teflamur, inge- 
nuum hanc bones pet juvenem magiſirum Fohannem Toland 
Hibernum, moribus, diligentia, et laudatili ſuccgſſu, ſe nobis ita 
approbaſſe, ut peſt edi um Phileſophici profectus Examen, 
folenni more Magifter in Artibus {iberaliba, renunciaretur 
in Comitiis nofiris laureatis anno ſalutis milleſimo ſexcen- 
te/imo & nonage/imo, trige/imo die Funii. Quapropter non 
dubitamus eum nunc a Nobis in patriam redeuntem, ut egre- 
giun adcleſcentem, omnibus quos adire vel quibuſcum verſari 
contigerit de meliori nota commendare, ſperantes illum (opi- 
tulante divina gratia) literis biſce teftimonialibus fore ab- 
unde reſponſurum. In quorum fidem inclyta civitas Edin- 
burgum, Academies hujus Paren & Altrix, figillo ſuo publico 
literas fingraphis noftris porro confirmari juſfit. Alexander 
| Monro, S. S. T. D. Profeſſor Primarius. Ja. Strahan, 
5 Beg 224 5 8, L. D. ejuſdemque Profeſſor, P. Gregorie Math. 
* une P. J. Herbertus Kennedy, P. P. J. Drummond, H. L. P. 
ez Chriſtiane, Tho. Burnet, Ph. P. Robertus Henderſon, B. & Aca- 
160. [L. S.] demiz ab Archivis &c. 

That from Glaſcow is as follows : 


We the Magiſtrates of Glaſcow underſubſcribing, do 

hereby teftifie and declare to all whom theſe preſents may 

(1) Memoirs of Concern, that the bearer, JohnToland, Maſter of Arts, did 
the Life and Tefide here for ſome years as a Student at the Univer- 
Fitings of Mr fitie in this citie, dureing which tyme, he behaved him- 
_ by (elf as one trew Proteftant, and loyal ſubject; as wit- 


Dabamns in ſu- 


v 
| — neſs our hands, at Glaſcow, the penult day of July, 
- to Toland's one thouſand fix hundred and ninetie yeares. And the 
— 2 ſeale of office of the ſaid citie is hereunto 
is, Vol. I. affi xt. | 
s PIG LS John Leeck, George Niſbit (1). 
g — Acquainting him <with the hiftory of the diſpute 
0 b)This Mr Da. ® ich occafioned it.] The whole title of Mr Wil- 
A ian liams's (2) book runs thus: Geſpel Truth flated and 
we r ſaid to Vindicated; wherein of Dr Cribs notions are 
— conſidered, and the aoppofite truths plainly flated and con- 


= = & 


— firmed. It was octaſioned by the republication of 
a gate. Dr Criſp's Works, about two years before, which had 


revived a controverſy that Mr Williams had made himſelf 
VOL. VI. No. 331. b 


had 


famous for managing againſt the Antinomian Principles, 
which then were breaking in, with great impetuoſity, 
among the Preſbyterians. This new impreſſion of ſer- 
mons appearing (at a time when the Socinian Contro- 
verſy was very hotly agitated) with additions, and 
twelve names of the Preſbyterian and Independent Mi- 
niſters prefixt to honour it, ſpread the Antinomian 
Principles to ſuch a degree, that the more ſober of the 
Preſbyterian Miniſters were not able to preach a ſermon, 
wherein either hope was aſſerted by conditional pro- 
miſes, or the fear of fin preſſed by the divine threat- 
nings, but they were immediately cenſured and con- 
demned as enemies of Chriſt, and of free grace; and 
eſpecially were cried out upon violently by many of the 
Anabaptiſts and Independents: nay, one of them 
preaching at Pinners-Hall that repentance was nece 
to the remiſſion of fins, that pulpit was ſoon filled wi 
the hardeſt cenſures 2 the Preſbyterians. Theſe 
proceedings incited ſome of the moit zealous among 
them, d the United 228 to 292 2 ſome 
roper expedient to obviate the of thoſe errors, 
1 they „ make their 
Miniftry uſeleſs, and unity impoſſible. And Dr Criſp's 
book being found to be the chief ſource of this evil, 
at their requeſt Mr Williams undertook therefore to 
confute it. This he did, firſt, in a ſermon at Pinners- 
Hall, and afterwards in the treatiſe above mentioned, 
which was publiſhed in May, 1692, with the appro- 
bation of Dr Bates, Mr Howe, Mr Al/op, Mr Shower (3), 
and a dozen more of the Diſſenting Miniſters, wherein 
they did not only atteſt the right ſtating of truth and 
errors therein, but recommended it as a conſiderable ſer- 
vice to the Church of Chriſt, and as a means for the 
reclaiming of thoſe who have been miſled into ſuch 
dangerous opinions, and for the eſtabliſhing any that 
waver in any of thoſe truths. But upon the coming 
forth of this treatiſe, it was obſerved, that ſuch a fu- 
rious zeal againſt the Author and his book broke out, 
as had almoſt overſet the United Brethren, with their 
union: for in October following, a paper was delivered 
unto the faid Brethren, — by fix Diſſentin 
Miniſters, importing a high and heavy charge i 
the Author and his work. However, the objections 
being looked upon, either as frivolous, or groundleſs, 
and ſome of the citations to be quite contrary to the 
letter of his expreſſions has to be cited, were 
44 C thought 


(9/9 Thus our 
iſt's vanity, 
and cunceit of his 
own parts, deli- 
vered him up a 
prey to the 
greater vanity 
and villany of 
Mr Budge:l. 


(22) Peerage of 
England, Vol. V. 
p- 292, 293. 
Edit. 1756, 


(s) His ſchool- 
ellows made a 
jeſt of it, as be 
— called in the 
chool- roll 
morning. Life 
of John Toland 
by Des Maizeur, 
prefixed to the 
firſt volume of 
his Poſthumous 


22 learning at ſchool, he went from thence, in 1681, to Glaſcow in Scot- volumes, 8vo, 
land, 


ands upon the 
iſthmus of the 
forementioned 
peninſula. Hiſt. 
of the Druids, 
ibid. ubi ſupra, 
(i) Zee note [4 1. 
(k) It appears by 
his diploma, in 
note [A], that 
he told the Edin- 


burgh Profeſſor, 


his intentions 
were to return ts 


Ireland. 


(3) This Gentle- 
man was a parti- 
cular friend of 
Mr Toland, 
both now, and 
long after he left 
the Diſſenters. 
He ſent the M. 
morial of the State 
of England, in 
1705, to him 
for his approba- 
tion, which Mr 
Toland — a 
great value upon, 
See Miſcella- 
— 
ſupra, 

p. 336. 


ubi ſupra, p. ix. 


(e) Ibid. Vol. II. 
7. 292, 293 · 


4) See Nelſon's 
ife of Biſhop 
Bull, p. 259, & 
ſeq. Lond, 1713. 
in 3vo. 


(5) Miſcellane- 
ous Works, Vol. 


AM. p. 292+ 


(6) It was not 
publiſhed till 
169 5, and the 
Manilius came 
out ſome time 
after 


the Druids, in 
the firſt volume 


neous Works, 
20, 20H 
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(#1) See bis Li, den, where he was ſu 


who was concerned in 


primum mobile of my happineſs. 


of the Hiſtory of the 


406 . b * 


* * 


pported 


CC 


About this time, ſeveral of the moſt eminent of theſe Proteſtants conceiving great hopes 
from his uncommon parts, he went, by their encouragement, to perfect his ſtudies at Ley- 

them near two years (n). | 
preſently went to Oxford (x), having procured letters of recommendation [C] to 
of All-Souls College, Dr Mz, Principal of Edmund-Hall, Mr bite Kennet, then a en de. 
Member of that Hall, afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough, and ſeveral other learned Mem- tis 


After his return to England, 
r Creech (n) u. 


1695. 8 
babe 


bers of that Univerſity. Upon the credit of theſe Gentlemen, he got ſworn and admitted in ee d 


the 


advanced, and warmly maintained 


thought not deſerving to be taken natice of. Not- 
withitanding, Dr Chauncey, one of the Subſcribers, in 
a meeting of the United Mini/'ers, declared, that he 
would break off from their Union, becauſe they had 
taken no cognizance of this Paper of Objections; and 
the oppoſition was carried on ſo far by that party, 

icularly by Mather and Lob, two Independents, 
that when other ways, as that of writing againſt Wil- 
liams, were found unſucceſsful, a perſon was appointed 
more narrowly to examine his books, and to collect 
out of them what errors he could diſcover; and accord- 
ingly another Paper of Objections was drawn up againſt 
him : and whereas, in the former paper there was not 
one word tending to the charge of Socinianiſm ; upon 
this freſh examination, that was now thought proper 
to be added to the weight of other exceptions againſt 
him. After ſome time, the matter was — by 
both ſides, to Dr Stillingfieet, Biſhop of Worceſter, who 
gave the world a true ſtate of both theſe controverſies ; 
wherein he cleared Mr Hl/;zams (as well as Mr Baxter ) 
from the charge of Socinianiſm. After this Mr Los 
and his brethren being better reconciled to Mr Williams, 
he, at their requeſt, printed a ſmall pamphlet, repre- 
ſenting the true ſtate of the Principles of the more ſober 
Independents, intitled, An End of Diſcord. And thus 
ended this controverfy among the Diſſenters (4), of which 
we thought it not amils to give this account, as it ſerves 
to let us ſee by what means Mr Toland procured thoſe 
recommendations, mentioned in the text, which he at 
this time carried to Oxford. 

C] He carried letters of recommendation.) In a letter (5) 
which he wrote ſoon after his arrival to a Gentleman 
rocuring theſe recommenda- 
tions, he writes thus: © I lie under great obligations to 
the Gentlemen who recommended me, both for the 
advanta character they were pleaſed to beſtow 
upon me, and the ſuitable reception I met with. Mr 
Creech, in 12228 has been extraordinary civil to 
me, and did me the honour to recommend three or four 
of the moſt 2 men in the Univerfity to my ac- 

uaintance, who accordingly viſited me. The like did 
Dr Mill and Mr Kennet———T beg you to acquaint Mr 
Freke with the contents, whoſe care and favour I ſhall 
always endeavour to deſerve, looking upon him as the 
I forget to tell you Mr 
Creech is publiſhing Lacretius in Latin, with a para- 
phraſe (6) and commentary, and Manilius in Engliſh 
verſe, which will be nothing inferior to Lucretius. Dr 
Mill has already communicated his Teſtament to me, 
and others have already ſent me ſeveral books I onl 


enquired after, without any deſign of making bold fo 


ſoon to borrow ; all which I attribute to the reſpe& they 
owe their friends. I am conveniently and pretty rea- 
ſonably lodged at Mr Bodington's, over-againſt All-Souls 
College.” | 
(DJ He followed his fludies induſtriouſſy.] He collected 
als upon various ſubjects, and compoſed ſome 
ſmall pieces. To the end of his Specimen of a Hiſtory 
of the Druids is ſubjoined a catalogue of ſome old Ar- 
morican Britiſh words, which he ſuppoſes to be Iriſh, 
chiefly from their affinity in pronunciation, at the head 
of which he has theſe words: Catalogus wocum quarun- 
* dam Armoricarum qua, Hibernicas eſſe deprehendi, quaſque ex 
« libello, quem mibi mutuo dedit Cl. Rev. Dominus Dominus 
Jo. Millius, S. S. T. in Academia Oxosien P. ibidemgque 
Aulæ Sandæ Edmundane Principalis, collegi & deſump/i.” 
This is followed with a ſhort introduction, which is 
dated thus: Oxonie 19 Decembris anno a Chriſto nato 


(7) See Specimen « 1693 (7). In this Specimen, p. 4, he ſays he formed 
gu 


of writing that hiſtory at Oxford, and he 
mentions Mr Aubrey (afterwards Author of the Natural 


of hie Miſcella- Hiſtory and Antiquities of Surrey) as one of his acquain- 


tance there, who was of great aſſiſtance to him, p.,112. 


+ 


regular form into the Bodleian Library, in January 1693-4 (0). 
favour, he did not neglect to make his own uſe of it, and proſecuted his intended ſtudies 
very induſtriouſly [D]. But he had not been here long before ſome religious notions, open] 

him in the cotice-houfes, were taken notice [E] off, 
whereupon he drew up a formal Confeſſion of his Faith [F], which giving ſome ſatisfaction, 


. fupra,v 
Having procured this ». 2. 


he 


In his Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. II. p. 28, et ſeq. 
there is a piece intitled, The Fabulous Death of Artilius 
Regulus: or a Diſſertation proving the received Hiſtory » - 
the Tragical Death of Marcus Attilius Regulus, the Roman | 
Conſul, to be a Fable (8). This is dated Oxon. Aug. 6, R 
1694 ; and Mr Toland owns, that the hint for enquir- j 
ing into this ſubject was, though undeſignedly, given 
him by an acquaintance there. He was Ted to the diſ- it 
covery by a note in Palmerius upon the ſame ſubject in 
a note upon Appion (9). 

[EI] Some religious nctions were taken notice of. ] He re- 
ceived a letter, dated May 4, 1694 (10), from an un- 
known hand, which begins thus: Mr Toland, The 
character you bear in Oxford is this; that you are a 
man of fine parts, great learning, and little Religion, 
Whether or no this be your juſt character, I cannot ſay; 
but this I can fay, and am aſſured of, that if it be, it is 
your higheſt intereſt to reflect ſeriouſly upon the matter, 
and to endeavour betimes to deſerve a better. This is 
the whole occaſion of my writing to you, and I intreat 
you to receive it as it is meant Popular eſteem, the 
applauſes of a coffee-houſe, or a club of prophane 
wits, are mean unworthy ends Believe me, I am 
concerned for your ſake: methinks it is ten thouſand 
pities, that any one ſhould freely chooſe to be eternall 
wretched, or but moderately happy, into whoſe . 
God hath put the means of purchaſing an exceedin 
weight of glory; and whom he ſeems to have deſign 
to be a veſſel of honour.” The ſame perſon, in ano- 
ther (11) letter, dated May 30, has theſe words: It is 
ſaid, that you are now publiſhing a piece with an intent 
to ſhew, that there is no ſuch thing as a myſtery in our 
Religion.” 

[F] He drew up a /y/tem of his Faith.) After havin 
declared his belief of the immortality of the ſoul, and 
a future retribution, he goes on, * | muſt therefore be 
neceſſarily of ſome Religion, and I preſume you will 
readily acknowledge it to be the Chriian, when I 
aſſure you, that, I. I firmly believe the exiſtence of 
an infinitely good, wiſe, and powerful Being, which 
in our language we call God, ſubſtantially different 
from the univerſe he created, and continues to govern 
by his Providence, of whom, through whom, and to 
whom are all things. II. Concerning Chriſt in particular, 
that he is God manifeſt in the Fleſh, or True God 
and Man, perfectly united, without contrariety of 
will, or confuſion of eſſence. As to his human na- 
ture, that according ta the Prophets, he was born of 
a pure virgin, conceived by virtue of the Divine 
Spirit, and therefore ever free from all the ſinful diſ- 
orders of fallen man. That he roſe from the dead the 
third day after he was crucified by the Jews, and forty 
days after aſcended into heaven, from whence I ex- 
pect his coming at the laſt day to judge me and all the 
world: and that when he was ch earth, he not only 
by his life gave us a perfect example, and by his 
doctrine an infallible rule of all that we are to do, 
ſuffer, and hope ; but alſo by the ſacrifice of his death, 
reconciled to. Mercy, all ſuch as do the will of his 
Father, particularly thoſe that believe his-word, imi- 
tate his works, and accept his interceſſion, That as 
well the holy adult, deceaſed before his paſſion, as 
children dying before the uſe of reaſon, are delivered 
from death by his merits ; ſo that none can be ſaved 
without a Mediator. And laſtly, that he is the only 
Ruler and Legiſlator of the Church. III. I believe 
we are ſanctiſied by the Divine Spirit, who worketh 
in us and with us, who directs and perfects vs. 1 
acknowledge the purity, excellence, and obligation 
of all the evangelical precepts, as they are com- 
« prehended under theſe three heads, to live tempe- 
« rately,, juſtly, and piouſly ; to love God above all 
* things, and my neighbuur as myſelf. This of 
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Vol. II. p. 301, 
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he did 
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againſt the Chriſtian Myſteries.“ However, 
not ſtay at the Univerſity till he had compleated his deſign, 


but going to London the 


following year, he finiſhed and publiſhed it there in 1696, under the title of Chriſtianity not My- 


erious: or a Treatiſe ſhewing 


boldneſs of this attempt : our Author there 


that there is nothi 
and that no Chriſtian Doctrine can be properly called a Myſtery. 


in the Goſpel contrary to reaſon, nor above it, 
Every body was alarmed at the 


by raiſed himſelf a crowd of adverſaries among 


Chriſtians of all denominations [G], and his book was even preſented by the Grand Jury of (e See his Life, 
Middleſex (). In the midſt of this clamour againſt him in England, our Author took a trip 


into his native country, where he arrived in the beginning of April the enſuing year (q). But (9) 


A Letter by 


here he met with much worſe fare; for his book being got to Dublin before him, he had ſcarcely 3 


Locke, dated 


ſet his foot there, when he heard himſelf warmly attacked from the pulpit, and in a little time April 6, 697. 
it became ſo popular a ſubje&, that it was even expected of courſe, as much as if it had 


been preſcribed by the Rubric (7). 


with his converſation (5). 


ſum of my aſſurance of Eternal Life; in hopes where- 
of, I am now writing this unfeigned confeſſion of my 
« Faith.” This letter 1s dated May the 7th, and in an- 
ſwer to it, his correſpondent writes, May 30 follow- 
ing, that he ac ui: cet in theſe tokens of his acerity (1 2). 
0 J Raiſed himſelf antagoniſts among Chriſtians of all 
denominations.) For inſtance, Mr Beverly, a Preſbyte- 
rian Miniſter, put out a pamphlet, intitled, Chriſtianity 
the great myſtery, in anſeuer to a late treatiſe, intitled, 
Chriſtianity not myſterious, that is, not above nor con- 
to reaſon. In oppoſition to which it is aſſerted, 
Chriſtianity is above created reaſon in its pure eſtate, 
and contrary to human reaſon as fallen and corrupted, 
and therefore, in a proper ſenſe, my/tery. Another came 
out, intitled The Chriftian belief, Fc. in anſwer to a book, 
intitled, Chriſtianity not myſterious. Mr Norris like- 
wiſe, in his Account of Reaſon and Faith in relation to 
the myſteries of — and Mr Elys, in a letter 
to Sir Robert Howard; Dr Payne, in ſome ſermons 
preached at Cambridge; Dr Silling fleet, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, in his Findication of the Doctrins of the Trinity, 
Kc. the Author of the Occaſional Paper, No. III. Mr 
Miller, in his diſcourſe of conſcience ; Mr Gailbard, in his 
book againſt the Socinians; Mr Synge, in his Appendix 
to The Gentleman Religion; all animadverted upon it. 
We have the remarks alſo of the celebrated Mr Leibnitz, 
intitled, Aunotatiunculæ Subitaneæ ad librum de Chriftia- 
niſmo my/leriis carente comſcriptæ, 3 Auguſti, 1701 (13). 
On the other fide Mr Des Maizeaux appears in our 
Author's defence. To affirm indeed, ſays he, that 
the Chriſtian religion has no myſteries, or nothing 
above reaſon, mult needs appear a ſtrange paradox; 
but, as we ought not to be prejudiced, or frightned 
- with words, let us examine our Author's intent and 
meaning. The word myſtery is always uſed in the 
New Teſtament for a thing intelligible in itſelf, but 
which could not be known without ſpecial revelation. 
And, to prove this aſſertion, he examines all the 
paſſages of the New Teſtament where the word my/tery 
occurs, and ſhews, firſt, that myſtery is read for the 
Goſpel, or Chriſtian religion in general, as it was a 
diſpenſation totally hid from the Gentiles, and but 
very imperſectly known to the Jews: ſecondly, that 
ſome peculiar doctrines, occaſionally revealed by the 
Apoſtles, are ſaid to be manifefted myſteries, that is, 
unfolded ſecrets : and thirdly, that my/fery is put for 
any thing under parables or enigmatical forms of 
peech. And, to ſet this matter in a clearer light, 
he obſerves, that, as in the phznomena of nature we 
neither call myſteries thoſe things which are — 
unknown to us, nor thoſe whereof we can have no 
adequate idea, the ſame way of ſpeaking ought to be 
uſed in religious matters; fince all the revealed truths 
of the Chriſtian religion, which it is neceſſary and 
beneficial for us to know, can be made as clear and 
intelligible as natural things which come within our 
knowledge and comprehenſion; and that the caſe is 
parallel, he [Mr Toland] promiſed to ſhew in another 
work, and to give a particular and rational explication 
of the re — my ſteries of the Goſpel. But he de- 
clares at the ſame time, that, if his Adverſaries think 
ht to call a myſtery whatever is either abſolutely un- 
intelligible to us, or whereof we have hut inadequate 
ideas, he is ready to admit as many myſteries in reli- 
gion as they pleaſe. So far you will ſay there is no 
great harm done: it is only a diſpute about words. 
Indeed he pretends that he can give as clear an expla- 


- 


tery of the Chriſtian _—_— Such exp 


liteneſs, and was much pleaſed 
ong againſt his book [I], that 
the 


nation of the myſteries of the Goſpel as it is poſſible 
to give of the phanomena of nature; but do not our 
* Divines do the ſame thing, in attempting to give a 
rational explanation of the Trinity, the greatett myſ- 
anations are 
the teſt of the ſoundneſs of their doctrine; and who 
* knows but Mr Toland's explanation, had he given 
* one, might have been orthodox ?? To all this it may 
be eaſily anſwered in a few words, that our Orthodox 
Divines (to uſe his own term) never pretend to give 
ſuch a rational explanation. of the Trinity as does not 
imply in it ſomething above human reaſon: what then 
could hinder Mr Des Maizeaux from knowing, that 
Mr Toland's explanation, had he given one, could not 
have been orthodox ? One would be apt to think, from 
this remark of Mr Des Maizeaux, that he had ſome rea- 
ſons to know Mr Toland either was not thoroughly 
convinced himſelf, or elſe was capable, upon a proper 
occaſion (14), of explaining away his own words, and 
conſtruing above reaſon in a different ſenſe to what he 
knew the Orthodox Divines underſtood by them. In 
this light indeed the diſpute would be merely Verbal. 
But any ſuch ſuppoſition ſinks Mr Taland from a for- 
midable Opponent into an idle inſignificant Trifler; 
which is not what he deſerves. In this treatiſe, chapter 
the third, he expreſsly aſſerts, that many miracles were 
wrought by Chriſt ; therefore there could be nothing 
above reaſon in his ſenſe of the words, that is, above 
what reaſon teaches us concerning the force of the 
Divine power to controul the ordinary laws of nature 
by an extraordinary agency. 
that we can ſuppoſe fim to have given of the reputed 
myſteries of Chriſtianity, as in the inſtance now before 
us of the Trinity, fo as not to be above reaſon, he muſt 
have repreſented it in ſuch a manner, as to imply no- 
thing which reaſon does not teach us concerning the 
nature and attributes of the Divine Being : whereas, 
if I am not much miſtaken, the Orthodox Divines (to 
keep to the ſame expreſſion) maintain, that we are not 
able to conclude, from any thing which reaſon teaches, 
whether, what is revealed in the Goſpel concerning 
this myſtery, be compatible to the nature of the Deity 
or no. 

HI His indiſcreet behaviour did not a little contribute 
to exaſperate the people.] In a letter (15) writ to Mr 
Locke from Dublin by Mr Molyneux, that Gentleman, 
ſpeaking of Mr Toland, expreſſes himſelf thus: * To 
be free and without reſerve to you, I do not think his 
* management, fince he came into this as has been 
* ſo prudent. He has raiſed againſt him the clamours 
of all parties, and this not ſo much by his difference 
in opinion, as by his unſeaſonable way of diſcourſing, 
«* propagating, and maintaining it. Coffee-houſes and 
public tables are not proper places for ſerious diſcourſes 
relating to the moſt important truths. But when alſo 
a tincture of vanity appears in the whole courſe of a 
man's converſation, it diſguſts many that may other- 
* wiſe have a due value for his parts and learning.” 

[1] But the general cry run ſo ſtrong = im.] He 
was attacked by Mr Peter Brown (16), ſenior Fellow 


of Trinity-College near Dublin, in 4 leiter, in anſwer 
to a book, intitled, Chriſtianity not myſterious, as a//a 10 
all theſe who ſet up for reaſon and evidence in oppoſition 10 
revelation and myſtery. This letter, we are told, con- 
tributed very much to inflame all forts of people againſt 
Mr Toland, who was repreſented by this Author as a 
moſt inveterate enemy to all religion, a Knight errant, 

ode 


In any explanation then B 


In the mean time, his own indiſcreet behaviour did (-) Toland's A- 
not a little contribute to exaſperate the people H]. Soon after his arrival, he made a viſit pology, 
to Mr William Molyneux, who received him with great 


But the general cry ran ſo 


5 4 


(14) In a letter, 
wherein Mr To- 
land is making 
his court to Mr 
Harley and Lord 
Godolphin, he 
has theſe words, 
You will wonder 
all this time that 
I have not men- 
tioned the 
Church, which 
is ſo much ex- 
aſperated againſt 
me; but as that 
is the heavieſt 
article, yet it is 
undoubtedly the 
eaſieſt conquered, 
and I know the 
infallible method 
of doing it. | 
And, in a letter 
to Dr Teniſon, 
Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, he 
expreſaly pro- 
miſes to reform 
his religion to 
that Prelate's 
liking, Ibid. 
P. 357. 37 1. 
y 2 letter of 
Taland's to a 
Clergyman, ibid. 
p · 373» probably 
written near the 
ſame time (viz, 
1706) with that 
_ the Arch- 

op, it appears 

t he had re- 


15) It is dated 
ay 27,1697, mn 
he's — 


Vol. III. 


(16) This Gen- 
teman being af- 
terwards made 
Biſhop of Cork, 
Mr Toland uſed 
ISS 
m aBifbep. 
See his life. A 
ſupra, p. xx, 
The ſame Au- 
on wrote a 
againſt 
drinking of 
healths, which 
was pleaſantly 
ridiculed byDean 
Swift at a 
Mayor's feaft in 
Dublin, That 
Magiſtrate 
driaking a health 
to him, he re- 
plied very loud, 
I drink no 
healths, See 
more of this 
Biſhop in the 
Dean's article, 
Rem. [NN]. 


N 

the Grand Jury was ſollicited to preſent him for it, and to gai the readier compliance, 

the preſentment of that of Middleſex was printed at Dublin, with an empharical title, and 

cried about the ſtreets. — the laſt day of the term he was preſented there in 
u 


the Court of King's-Bench. The Jurors, however, did not ground their proceedings 
paſſage in this book, moſt of them having never read it, and thoſe 


3968 


upon any particular 


6% Mr Moly- that did, confeſſed they did not underſtand it (t). But the matter did not reſt here, for —— 
— Sr a in a few days after, the Lords Juſtices of that Kingdom landing from England, the Re- = 
this year, corder of Dublin [Mr Hancock] in his congratulatory ſpeech, begged their Lordſhips 
(»)Apology, p.7. Would protect the Church from all its enemies, particularly from the Tolandiſts (u). Agree- 
ably thereto, the Parliament fell upon his book [K], voted it to be burnt by the common b 
Hangman, and ordered the Author to be taken into cuſtody of the Serjeant at- Arms, and 4 4, — 
to be proſecuted by the Attorney-General at Law. Hereupon Mr Toland found it ne- e 
ceſſary, in the beginning of September, to withdraw himſelf out of Ireland [L], and to / 2 
tap) A Letter of avoid the ſtorm, he came into England juſt before the paſſing of that vote (w). It muſt Te 
vdi ſupra, dated be Obſerved, that the Diſſenters in Ireland were the chief promoters of all this proſecu- , — 
September zz. tion [M], and as our Author had, by _ this book, loſt the greateſt part of his 6,2 Gfoe bi 


friends of that perſuaſion, ſo as ſoon as he got 
cal Account (x) of the treatment he had met with in Ireland, wherein he ſpares neither the Ji" 
diſcipline nor worſhip of that ſect, which he there renounces, and declares himſelf a Lati- 
tudinarian [N]. Our Author's fortune had been reduced to the loweſt ebb before 


one who openly affected to be the head of a ſe, and 
deſigned to be as famous an impoſtor as Mahomet. 
He likewiſe calls in the aid of the Civil Magiſtrate, 
and delivers Mr Toland up to ſecular puniſhment (17). 

[X] The parliament fell upon his book.] On — 
the 4th of Auguſt it was moved in the Committee of 
Religion, that the book, intitled, Chriflianity not my/te- 
rious, ſhould be brought before them, and it was ordered 
accordingly to be done on the Saturday following. The 
Committee not fitting that day, the next Saturday, 
Auguſt 28th, there met a very full Committee, wherein 
this buſineſs was a great while debated: ſeveral perſons, 
eminent for their birth, good qualities, or fortune, op- 
poſed the whole proceeding, being of opinion it was 
neither proper nor convenient for them to meddle with 
a thing of that nature. This being without much argu- 
ment carried againſt them, they inſiſted, that the paſſages 
in the book which gave offence ſhould be read, and then 
the Committee was adjourned to the 4th of September. 
That day ſeveral Gentlemen ſpoke to the objections 
made to ſome paſlages in the book, after which they 
urged, at Mr Toland's requeſt, that he ſhould be called 
to anſwer in perſon, to declare the ſenſe of his book, 
and his defign in writing it. Which being denied, a 
letter containing theſe declarations, received that morn- 
ing from Mr Toland, was offered to be read by an ho- 
nourable member, who went to the bar of the Houſe for 
that purpoſe. But this was rejected, and the Committee 
came immediateiy to theſe reſolutions; to which the 
Houſe agreed, after ſome debate, on Thurſday follow /- 
ing, being the gth of September, That the book, in- 
titled, Chriſtianity not myſterious, containing ſeveral 
heretical doctrines, con to the Chriſtian religion 
and the eſtabliſhed church of Ireland, be publickly burnt 
by the hands of the common Hangman. Likewiſe that 
the Author thereof, John Toland, be taken into the 
cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, and be proſecuted by 
Mr Attorney-General for writing and publiſhing the 
faid book. They ordered too, that an addreſs ſhould 
be made to 22 Juſtices, to give directions, that 
no more copies of that book be brought into the king - 
dom, and to prevent the ſelling of thoſe already im- 
ported.” The ſentence was executed on the book the Sa- 
turday —— viz. the 11th of September, before the 
Parliamrnt-houſe gate, and alſo in the open ſtreet before 
the Town-houſe, the Sheriffs and all the Conſtables at- 
tending (18). 

1], He found it neceſſary to withdraw himſelf out of 
Ireland.) The day that his book was burnt, Mr Moly- 
neux wrote to Mr Locke (19) to acquaint him, that 
Mr Toland was driven out of the kingdom. The 
poor Gentleman, ſays he, by his imprudent manage- 
ment, had raifed ſuch an univerſal outcry, that it was 
even dangerous for a man to have been known once 
to converſe with him. This made all men, wary of 
reputation, decline ſeeing him, inſomuch that at laſt 
© he wanted a meal's meat, (as I am told) and none 
would admit him to their tables. The little ftock of 
money which he brought into this country being ex- 
* hauſted, he fell to borrowing from any one that would 
lend him half a crown, and run in debt for his wigs, 
* cleaths, and lodging.“ 
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(17) In juſtice 
to our Author 
we muft not omit 
to mention his 
tranſlation into 
Englich, from 
the Italian, a 
diſcourſe upon 
coins, by Signor 
Bernardo Davan- 
zati, a gentleman 
of Florence, pub- 
liſhed by him this 
year, in the view 
of remedying the 
miſchiefs arifing 
from the wicked 
practice of clip. 
ping our coin, 


(18) See Toland's 
Apology, P- 22, 
et ſeq. ä 


(19) In a letter, 
dated Sept. 11, 
2697. 


(as) The Lif 
Milton, 
p 98 


afe to London, he publiſhed an Apologeti- tobe burn 
55 
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Lier. 

[M] The Diſſenters were the chief promoters of all this 
proſecution.] In a letter, dated July 20, the ſame Gen- 
tleman informs Mr Locke of this, and ſays, when he 
aſked one of that perſuaſion, What if a violent Church 
of England jury ſhould preſent Mr Baxter's books as 
pernicious, and condemn them to the flames by the 
common Executioner ? That Diſſenter was ſenſible of 
the error, and ſaid, He wiſhed it had never been. Mr 
Molyneux, as appears from theſe letters, was very warm 
againſt theſe proceedings in the Iriſh parliament, where 
he himſelf fat (20). Nor does Mr Locke ſpare the (20) We un 
Diſſenters upon this occaſion. In his anſwer to the choſe, with Cl 
aforeſaid letter he writes, I think with you the Dif. Wyeb, for Du. 
« ſenters were beſt conſider, that which is ſauce for a li, in 15g. 
« gooſe is ſauce for a gandey; but they are a ſet of men 
that will always be the ſame.” Mr Toland, upon 
another occaſion, gives us a character of ſome of his coun- 
trymen at this time, which he = x diſcovers the original 
root of all this violent heat and fury againſt his book, 
When I was in Dublin, ſays he, in the year 1697, 
* I walked out one day to the village of Finglaſs, and 
* overtook upon the way two gentlemen of the old 1riþ 
« ſtock, with whom I had contracted fome acquaintance 
© at the coffee-houſe. They told me they were going 
© a good way further, about a buſineſs of ſome import- 
* ance; and not many minutes after one of them cried 
4 


Here he vi 
— Dale 
Gravius. Se 
Miſcellanies, 
fapra, Vol. I. 
„ 33%» 335 
(* )See his at 
cle, in remarl 


ll. 


(23) Apology, 


out with joy to the other, See Couſin! by heaven, 
matters will go auell; pointing at the ſame inſtant to a 
Raven feeding and hopping hard by, which had a 
white feather or two in Go wing that was towards us. 
The other appeared no leſs tranſported, nor would (21) Spec 
they ftir, till they ſaw what way the Raven flew, of the hifvry 
* which being to the South of them, and with a of the Druicy, 


(25The firſt ed 


(26) p. 1 
(27) Biblioth. 
Cree, lib, 4. 
5 6615. 


* noiſe, they were fully confirmed about the ſucceſs of Do * 2 eben 
s — , g 2 0 
their buſineſs (21). nies, p. 24h Wt 


IVI And declares himſelf a Latitudinariar.] In anſwer 
to the imputation of being a rigid Nonconformiſt, Mr 
Toland ſays, he will never deny but the real fimplicity 
of the Diſſenters worſhip, and the ſeeming equity of their 
diſcipline (into which, being ſo young, he could not 
diſtinctly penetrate) did gain extraordinarily upon his 
affections, juſt as he was newly delivered from the in- 
ſupportable yoke of the moſt pompous and tyrannica! 
policy that ever enſlaved mankind, under the name or 
ſhew of religion, But, when greater experience and 
more years had a little ripened his judgment, he eaſily 
perceived that the differences were not ſo wide as to 
appear irreconcileable ; or at leaſt that men, who were 
ſound Proteſtants on both ſides, ſhould barbarouſly cut 
one another's throats, or indeed give any diſturbance to 
the ſociety about them: and as ſoon as he underſtood 
the late heats and animoſities did not totally (if at all) 

from a concern for meer religion, he allowed 
imſelf a latitude in ſeveral things that would have been 
matter of ſcruple to him before. That his travels (22) (22) Aſte 1 
increaſed, and the ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory perfected, d Lav, , 
this diſpoſition, wherein he continues to this hour; for n 
whatever his own opinion of thoſe differences be, yet Q,furs wi bt 
he finds fo eſſential an agreement between the French, land. 
Dutch, Engliſh, Ecotch, and other Proteſtants, that he 
is reſolged never to loſe the benefit of an inſtruclive 
diſcourſe in any of their churches upon that ſcore; _- 
i 


lone rite in- 
C. 1. 
91 


(s) Toland, 1 
this treatiſe, ap* 


The Life of might give us true informations (aa). As theſe aſſertions drew ſeveral adverſaries (bb) (4) For the lat 
e, upon him [0], he defended himſelf in a treatiſe, which for that reaſon he intitled, Amyntor, i- fl. c- 
Tt in which he a catalogue of ſuch primitive books as he concluded to be ſpurious, ALL (Orr. 

likewiſe a complete hiſtory of the Icon Bafilike, in proof of his firſt aſſertion. The ſame year, _— 
(«)Herehevifit= 1699, in the ſpring, he made a trip to Holland (cc); ſoon after his return, the 7 hd 
1 Newcaſtle, one of his Patrons and Benefactors (dd), havi t into his hands a manuſcript (44) Ibid. Vol, 
Welke,, obi containing ſome Memoirs of Denzil Lord Hollis, Baron of Ifield in Suſſex (“), from the year » — 
hrs, Vo... 1,641 to 1648 ; he publiſhed them by his Lordſhip's direction: and the following year, r dr 
15 tis arti- upon the encouragement of Mr Rober Harley, he reprinted Harrington's Oceana (ee) PI. Printed in 1737, 
de in remark A bout the ſame time there a an anonymous ſatyrical pamphlet upon the Clergy, of ix, containing 
br which Mr Toland tacitly acknowledged himſelf the Author. It was intitled, Ciite, 4 5 the polemi- 


(23) Apology, 
5 13, 19. 


(#]. 

(25 The firſt edi- 
bon was in 169 3, 
and the ſecond 

1 1697, 

(26) p. 347. 
(27) Bidlioth, 
Creca, lib. 


. a KE. Aa 


© precarious. In which point he was anſwe 
. afterwards the famous Dr, Samuel Clarke, in a ſmall 


the life of that celebrated Author. 
year in folio, and likewiſe printed 


the controverſy 8 
ceived opinion, which h 
{tile the obole of that report, a notorious im 


it muſt be a civil not a religious intereſt that can engage 
him againſt any of theſe parties ; not thinking all their 
private notions, wherein they diſagree, worth diſturbing, 
much leſs endangering, the public of a nation. 
If this, purſues he, makes a man a Nonconformilt, 
then Mr Toland is one unqueſtionably (23). 

[O1 Theſe 1 drew ſeveral adverſaries upon him. 
As to the diſpute about the Eu, Baowxy, enoug 
hath been ſaid already in the courſe of this work, to 
which we ſhall therefore only obſerve at preſent what 
regards Mr Toland in particular, that his account was 
ſent to Mr Bayle, who publiſhed it with bis own ap- 
probation (24), before he had ſeen Mr Wa 's de- 
fence, which was then printed. After this Mr Wag- 
ſtaffe, in 1711, put out a third edition of his Vindica- 
— &c. (25). 2 anſwer to gs was ** 2 mn the 

1 during the reign of t tuarts, 
Is Mr ; Four voy 1 (26.) Yn the ſecond 

rt of his Amyntor, Mr Toland gives a catalogue of 

ks mentioned by the Fathers, and other ancient 
writers, as truly or falſly aſcribed to Jeſus Chriſt, and 
other eminent perſons commended by Fabricius (27) 
and Pfaffius (28). But though, in anſwer to Mr Blackall, 
he profeſſes he had no view, in the paſſage cited in the 
text, to the books of the New Teſtament, yet he endea- 
voured, by ſeveral ſuggeſtions and inſinuations, to ren- 
der the authority of the preſent canon ſuſpicious and 
_ 1. by Mr, 


tract, intitled, Some Reflections on that part of a book 
called Amyntor, &c. 2. By Mr Stephen Nye, in his 
Hiſtorical Account and Defence of the Canon of the New 
Teflament, in anſwer to Amyntor. And 3. by Mr John 
Richardſon, in The Canon of the New-Teflament vindi- 
cated, in anſwer to the objections of J. T. in his Amyn- 
tor. 

—_ & writing of this article of TX _— 
very y (+) appeared a pamphlet, intitled, | 
and Remains of Dean Bathwfh, by Mr Warton, Prot 
of Poetry in the Univerſity of Oxſord; wherein, among 
other curious particulars, that ingenious gentleman in- 
forms us, that in the Aſhmolean Muſzum, among the 
manuſcripts of Aubrey the Antiquarian, there is one, 
very little known, but valuable. It is an account of 
Engliſh writers, particularly our Poets, with many of 
whom Aubrey was intimately acquainted, and contains 
ſeveral new and curious anecdotes of their lives. It was 
lent to Mr Wood while he was drawing up his Arbenæ, 
as appears from a note of Wood to A , written in 
2 blank leaf; but Wood, fs appears from another note 
left by the author — o greatly caſtrated the manu- 
ſcript while in his poſſeſſion. Wood's account of Mil- 
ton (29), the firſt that ever appeared in print, and which 
VOL. VI. No. 331. 


— 
It was both prefixed to that collection 
y in 8vo, with this title, The Life of Fobn 
von, containing, befides the Hiſtory of his Works, ſeveral extraordi 
Buoks, of Ses. Parties, and Opinions. In this performance, he took occaſion to enter into 
the Author of Icon Bafſilike, and o 
aſcribed that Work to King Charles I; he does not ſ 
poſture, and from thence 


Al power 


ic Liberty (z). There being a collection 
Mr Toland was upon to 


bliſhed 


characters of Men, 


ppoſed the then generally re- 
cruple to 
forward to de- 


pamphlet 


hath ſince furniſhed the ſubſtance of all the materials 
now extant of Milton's life, was literally taken from 
this manuſcript. But Wood (iays Mr Warton) has 
omitted ſome circumſtances; one of which is, that 
Milton was actually whipped by Dr Thomas Bainbri 
Maſter of Chriſt's college, while he was at Cambridge. 
This explains more fully the following paſſage in one 
of Milton's elegies : 


Nec duri libet u/que minas perferre magiſtri, 
Ceteraque ingenio non ſubeunda meo (30). 


[P] Upon the encouragement of Mr Robert Harley, be 
* — ingtan : Oceana.) In a memorial (31), 

dreſſed to that gentleman after he was Earl of Oxford, 
our Author gives us an account of the ſtate of his own 
political principles, in which he aſſures his Lordſhip, 
that he means no more by liberty than a government 
of laws, and not of will, particularly our own excellent 
conſtitution of King, Lords, and Commons; yet with- 
out the Ture-divino-ſoip of the Prince, or the Paſſive 
Obedience of the Subject; the laws being to both an 
equal rule. As the Whigs mean no other Common- 
wealth, con to the furious and ill- affected of 
the Tories; ſo I am perſuaded, ſays he, many of the 
Tories are far from aiming at ſetting up irreſiſtible 
power or indefeafible ſucceſſion, contrary to the ſu 

ſtions of ſome weak but well-meaning Whigs. The 
Papi and Jacobites are common enemies to both, 
and againſt theſe they muſt a gs at laſt, or be ruined. 
Such a Commonwealth's-man I only approve, as your 
Lordihip formerly was, when you enco d me to 
reprint Harrington's Oceana, though neither of us 
imagined the model itſelf to be prafticable. The 
whole title of this edition runs thus: The Oceana of 


James 
; Bi pts. The whole 
ee 
bis Ii i I 
2 n 2 de Nor. 3s — be fon, 
am this preſent day beginning the zoth year of my 


. 

Clito, a pm.] The Editor exprefily aſcribed it 
ores EFRE * 
ſtood in the poem by Aer „ zn/uperflitions. 
Toland never a0 d. either of theſe fact. Adei- 

— to undeceive mankind in reſpect to 
ſome religious truths, and, having mentioned the great 
and ſi A he can pe in theſe matters, 

us: 
Nor will I here deſiſt; all holy cheats, 
Of all religions, ſhall partake my threats; 


4D | Whether 


ington, and his other works, ſome whereof are 


(30) ez. lib. 


15. 


(37) It is dated 
27, 1711, 
and in 

his Miſcellaneous 
Works, Vol. I. 


* et ſeq. 
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TO L AND. 

hlet. without his name, which he called, be Art of ing. by. Parties RI: he de. 

dicated this book to the King, with this inſcription ; To William, King of England, Scotland, 

| France, and Ireland: Stadtholger of Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Over. Nel: 
. Supreme Magiſtrate of the two moſt potent and flouriſhing Commonwealths in the Univerſe. And 
ſoon after he put out Propoſitions for uniting the two Eaft- India Companies | Dutch and Eng- 

liſh]: in a Letter to a Man of Quality, who defired the opinion of a Gentleman not concerned in 

either 1 22 In. March following, he wrote two letters to Dr Hooper, Prolocutor of the 

Lower Houle of Convocation, where his book, Cbriſtianity not Myſterious, and his Amyntor, 

were then under the conſideration of a Committee. But this did not ſtop the — 

of that houſe. They extracted five propoſitions out of the firſt, and in ſubſtance reſolved, 
that in their judgment the ſaid book contains pernicious principles, of dangerous conſe. 
quence to the Chriſtian Religion, written on a deſign (as they conceive) and tending to ſub- 
vert the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian Faith; that the poſitions extracted out of ir, 
together with divers others of the ſame nature, are pernicious, dan , ſcandalous, and 
deſtructive of Chriſtianity. This. repreſentation was ſent up to the Upper Houſe, who 
with the other in their opinion of the book: however, after the moſt mature deli- 
berations [S], it was there declared, that without a licence from the King, (which they had 
not yet received) they did not find how they could have ſufficient authority to cenſure any 
ſuch books. Several pamphlets came out on occaſion of this difference between the two 
houſes upon the extent of that Aſſembly's juriſdiction. In ſome of thoſe that were written 
in favour of the Lower. Houſe, Mr Toland found ſuch an account of Chriſtianity not M- 
feerious, as he thought injurious to his character: for which reaſon he publiſhed Vindicius 
Liberius : or Mr Toland”s defence of himſelf againſt the Lower Houſe of Convocation ; wherein, 
befides his Letters to the Prolocutor, certain paſſages of the book, intitled, Chriſtianity not My- 
ſterious, are explained, and others corrected, with a full and clear account of the Author”s prin- 
ciples relating to Church and State, and a juſtification of the Whigs and Commonwealth's Men 
againſt all their opponents (ff). Upon the paſſing of the new Act of Succeſſion, in June this 
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=.” year, 1701, occaſioned by the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, our Author publiſhed his 
oo Ge. Anglia Libera, wherein he aſſerts and explains the natural advantages of that act, and being 


a waa Telolved to puſh his fortune qua data via, he took the opportunity of ing the Earl of 
great Patron of Macclesfield, who carried the act to Hanover. Here he 8 his book to the Princeſa 


had a particular Sophia, and was the firſt who bad the honour of kiſſing her Electoral Highneſs's hand on 
— 2 occaſion of the ſaid act [T]. Not long after his return to England, upon the calling the 


doo letters in the new Parliament, our Author publiſhed the following advertiſement in the Poſtman: 
a There having been a public report as if Mr Toland ſtood for Blechingley in Surrey, it is 
4 thought fit to advertiſe, that Sir Robert Clayton (gg) has given his intereſt in that bo- 


Whether with ſable gowns they ſhew their pride, 
Or under cloaks their knavery they hide; 


extracted out of Chriſtianity not myferious were fuch an 
opinion as is con to any law? to which it was an- 
ſwered in the negative. Beſides this advice, they in- 


Or whatſoe'er diſguiſe they chuſe to wear 
To gull the people, while their ſpoils they ſhare. 


This piece was animadverted on in a phlet, intitled, 
Mr Toland's Clito difſefed, and  Faller”s plais proof 0 
the true mother of the Prince of Wales made out to 
uo proof : In two letters from a Gentleman in the Coun- 
try to his Friend in London. This Author remarks, 
that Mr Toland rightly aſſumes the title of Adei 
which, in downright Engliſh, is one that fears neither 
God 1 b 5 3 
[EI The art of gowerni parties. e whole title 
is, 25 Art 14. Fg bout particularly in religion, 
in politicks, in parkament, on the bench, and in the miniſtry ; 
with the ill effefs of parties on the People in general, the 
King in particular, and all our foreign affairs, as well as 
en our credit and trade in peace or war, Fc. In the firſt 
chapter he obſerves, that, till the acceſſion of the Stuarts 
to the imperial throne of this realm, we never knew 
the art of governing by parties. It was ſet on foot, 
fays he, among us by the firſt of that race, and was 
daily improving under his ſucceſſor, till at laſt it fa- 
tally rurned 2 and deprived him both of his 
crown and life. e was 
brought to perfection under iſpla 
ſome of its worſt effects in his reign, and the dilmal 
influence it has on all our affairs even at this time. 
In the enſuing books he charaQeriſes ſeveral ones 
of his own time, as the Lords Somers, Halifax, Nottingham, 
Rochefter, Mar 


to be his Patrons at that time. 

[ After mature . They confuked with 
Council, who adviſed them, by any ſuch judicial 
cenſure both Houſes might incur a Pramunire by 28 
Hen. 8. The queſtions they put to the Lawyers were; 
1. Whether the Convocation's giving an opinion concern- 
ing a book that is heretical, impious, and immoral, is 
contrary to any law? to which they received an anſwer in 


the affirmative: ſecondly, whether the poſitians they had 


borough, and others, who happened not 


2 what had been formerly done in ſuch caſes, and 
ound, that, on a complaint being exhibited againſt 
ſome books by the Lower to the Upper Houſe in the 
year 1689, the learned in both the laws were of opinion Vdc Lis. 
they not proceed judicially in ſuch matters (32). Hut, p. 3. 
[T] On occaſion of the ſaid af.) The Earl of Mac. | 
clesfield was pleaſed to recommend him particularly to 
her Highneſs. Mr Toland ſtaid there five or ſix weeks, 
and, upon his departure, the EleQreſs dowager and 
the Elector were pleaſed to preſent him with ſeveral 
Gold medals as an acknowledgment for his book. Her 
Highneſs gave him hkewiſe the pictures of herſelf, the 
Elector, the young Prince, and of her Majefty the Queen 
of Pruſſia, done in oil-colours. The Earl of Maccles- 
field, in his return, waited upon the King at Los. 
There, ſays Mr Toland, he preſented me to kiſs his 
* Majefty's Long, and took off thoſe impreſſions which 
might have been made upon him by ſome of them 
< who endeavoured to prepoſſeſs him againſt thoſe 
that were the moſt zealous for his ſervice, and the 
© moſt faithful in his intereſts. My Lord himſelf went 
* with a prejudice againſt me to Hanover, where he 
was thoroughly undeceived, and became my hearty 
Patron, till, juſt on his going home, he was removed 
© by death from the fervice of his country and his friends.” 
It muſt be obſerved, that from the time of his — 
his pamphlet upon the militia, which was levelled 75 
any ſtanding army, our Author had ſided with the Tories 
inſt the miniſtry of Lord Somers and Halifax, with ) See alen 
whom, he ſays, he never entered into manner 4 . dated 
tranſactions either at home or abroad (33). Before Mr London, lune if, 
Foland's return to England, he made a viſit to the 1705, in 
court of Berlin, where he talked openly againſt the Mit, 
authority of the Scripture, and had a diſpute 
Queen of Pruſſia at Charlottenburgh with Mr Beau/obre 
upon that point. This latter gave afterwards an account t con 
of the diſpute very much in Js own favour. He ſays gique, len. U. 
it happened in the beginning of Ofober, 1701 (34). . 2.67 
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Writer, who publi 
Kings ſpeech, ur the o; 
1708s in'8vo, Paredoxes of State relating to the 


of ill health (5b), he 
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out another 
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ing of the Parliament, gave our Author occaſion to 
"ret. of Europe, chiefly , grounded is Majeſty's Princely, 

Soon * 2 King William being now known to be in an irrecoyerable ſtate 
pamphlet, containing, I. Reaſons for addreſſing bis Ma- (6b) See the ar« 
bneſſes the Ele 


"we _ 
NK 


-\ ©» a 
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of ſanding there, or 
ed a TabjeRt for the pleaſdnt humor of an 


publiſhed a little paniphiter, intitled, Medi arten The 
publiſh, in 
and 


of In 


preſent Junctire 


and moſt Gracious 


ticle RAD. 
CLIFFE 


Are Dowager, and the Lectoral Prince of 


Hanover, and likewiſe, II. Reaſons for attainting and abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales, (Joux]. 
and all others pret 


s for 


ng any claim, right, or title from the late King James and 
making a vigorous war againſt France (ii). Upon the acceſſion of Queen Ann, (5) The a&s for 


Queen Mary : with 


r Toland thought proper to go to the Courts of Hanover and Berlin, where he was re- pions he 
caves vg OY 11 by Bo Princeſs Sophia, and the Queen of Pruſſia, and had the — 
honour to be often admitted into their converſation; and as he made a longer ſtay at Berlin Ob, bat u. 
than at Hanover, fo he had frequent opportunities of waiting upon the Queen, who took Royal aten 


a pleaſure in aſking him 
ſion to write ſome philoſophical pi 


theſe, after his return to lan 


aſk his opinion con 


wit the mos. the Life of ZEſop 
Baudouin : tran- 
ſited from the 
uach. 


Mecdefly miſiaken.) The whole title runs thus: 
als pry 4 fag or 2 Letter to Mr Toland upon his 
declining to appear in the enſuing parliament. He begins 
his Letter thus: Among all the news of this buſy 
« ſeaſon, no report has affected me fo peculiarly, as that 
of your inclination to fill a ſeat in the grand approach- 
ing Council; for I. am perſuaded, that not only our 
Civil Intereſt, but our Religion, has ſome dependance 
on the iſſue of the next debates; and I have long 
* known your talents, whether in Politicks or Theology, 
to be ſo weighty, as to qualify you at once for a good 
old Committee - man, and for a member of that healing 
« ſynod, the Aſſembly of Divines: it was with this dou- 
ble juſtice to your merit that I lately confounded an 
« Academical Fop, who, ſpeaking of your book-learned 
«* Antagonilt, the late Biſhop of Worceſter, and gravely 
« ſtiling him a body of Divinity, was by me given to 
« underſtand, that what the Biſhop had in profundity, 
« Mr Toland made out in latitude; and that if the one 
was Corpus Theologie, the other was Tractatus T heolo- 
« gico-politicus.” See what has been ſaid in Remark [G] 
note (14). 

[#] He thought proper to go to the courts of Hanover 
1 — be was mc Very ned Ao We 
have an account from himſelf what it was that called him 
to theſe courts at this juncture, which was to inform 
them of (what be then thought convenient to call) the 
true ſtate of the Engliſh court upon that change, which 
created at Hanover ſome uneaſy | ions. It is in 
a letter quoted in remark [T J. After having related 
the ſeries of his political conduct, from his firſt comin 
into the world till that time, he proceeds thus: Tho 
* who for Tories, without being Jacobites, are 
6 =_ ly mifinformed about me, and if they knew 
2 I repreſented them at Hanover and in Holland, 
* as being really for the ſucceſſion, and in what matters 
IJ was of opinion they deſerved to be obliged, they 
* would undoubtedly believe me no enemy of theirs, 
* how little I might thereby befriend myſelf.” This was 
our Palitician's employment there. Next he lets us 
know what it was that ſent him upon this errand. 
From theſe ſeveral conſiderations, continaes he, 


aint all 


22 


or 
-y 


g his ſingular opinions. This 

which he then preſented to her Maje 

in 1704, he printed (with ſome others) in the form of 

letters, inſcribed to Serena, i. e. the Queen of Pruſſia, who, he aſſures us, was pleaſed to 

ing the ſubjects og woos Gf In 
on 


(ea. maintains that the beſt, If not the only demon 
ties of Elop, from Divine Authority. At the ſame time he 


from the French of Mr de 
thony Collins, Eſq; [Z J. In 1705, before the election of the new Parliament, he 
found means to introduce himſelf into the Patronage of Mr Harley, then Secretary of 


perſons, under whoſe protec- been 


ve him occa- DT "2 
fy. Three of of Marth, and 
the ch. 
one of theſe letters (#&), he (i) The ſecond 
of the ſoul's immortality, is the tiigory of * 

ubliſhed 5 Engliſh Tranſlation of the Soul's Im- 
Metirias riac (It), 


: = $* mortality among 
dedicated to An- he Heathens, 


ing Whigs were perſuading the ſame Princes that I 
0 — Mr 2 1—— which was a higher crime 
dy far than being a Tory. With relation to the Duke 
of Marlborough, I own, that, having known nothin 
* of him but by the report of others, and being miſl 
dy appearances of a conjunction between him and the 
* moſt violent Tories, from whence I reaſonably ap- 
« prehended to the ſucceſſion in the beginning 
of this reign, ve myſelf, in Holland and Berlin, 
© and elſewhere, e liberties in ſpeech —— 

X) Who, he aſſures us, was pleaſed to ait bis opinion 
concerning the ſubjecti of them.) The Title of theſe letters 
runs thus: Letters to Serena, containing, firſt, the origin 
and force of prejudices, II. The hiftory of the ſoul's im- 
mortality among the beathens. III. The origin of idolatry, 
and reaſons of heatheni/ſm. V. A titer to a gentleman in 
Holland, fbewing Spinoza's ſyſtem of philoſophy to be with- 
out any principle or foundation. V. Motion eſſential to matter, 
law > ieonamb ect — 
of Spinoza. To all which is prefixed a preface, being a letter 
to a gentleman in London, ſent together wwith the foregoing 
diſſertations, and declaring the ſeveral occafrons of wwritt 
them. Theſe letters were animadverted 


occafioned by 
Author of the Divine legation of Moſes, 
gives the third letter ſeveral hard names. 
veracity, in aſſerting that the three 
written and — to the Queen of Pruſſia, bas 
called in ion; but, fince the ſame Author (35) (35) Mothemiun 
aſſures us, that Mr PExfant heard Mr Toland de Vita fatis & 
A diſcourſe concerning prejudices to that Princeſs, the bare ſcripus J. To- 
diſappointment of not meeting with any body in that 9 —— 
court twenty years after, that could give any further — * 
account of the matter, will hardly be deemed ſufficient 1522, in ro, 
to juſtify ſo ſevere a cenfure as is paſſed upon it. 
[Y)] And dedicated it t6 Anthony Callins, 5p) This 
piece ſeems to have recommended itfelf to our Author's 
taſte, particularly by the paradoxical opinion maintained 
in it, Aſep was an ingenious, t, and comely (36) In his Diſ- 
rſon, a Courtier, and a Philoſopher ; con to the ſertation, &c, at 
lous relation of che Monk Plazuatr, who makes him ye £24 of Mr 
a ſtupid ttammeriog buffoon, and monſtrouſly deformed. 
Beſides, the originat was then a ſcarce book. In 1697, 
Dr Bentley (36), though he had heard of it, had not 
able to meet with it. n 
of himſelf, in the firſt edition of his Dictionary, pub- 
liſhed the ſame year. But he had found ir afterwards, 


flections on an- 
cient and modern 
learning, 2d edi- 
tion, p. 135. 
(37) See the ar- 
ticle Æſop, notes 


— B] and q 
and quotes it in the ſecond edition (37) of the Dictionary, (£ * 4 
which was publiſhed at the time Mr Toland went tells us, that 


to Holland. As to Mr Collins, our Author much courted 
his friendſhi P months doe Arors aſeful to him; 
but, i ps. Þ ncaa Gentleman had never any 


„ K 


opinion of the uprightneſs of his principles. 


State, 


a 


8 Toland's 


Works, Vol. Il. 
2. 354» 355» 


well as againſt | 
as as againſt Mr 
KN whores og heh nom" 
mediately put to preſs, 
he publi ptr Sts 


ration, exciting the Britons to 4 vi 
and about the middle of the fpring, our Author made a tour into 


(mn). In 1707, 


us war with France 


ty, where he went 


firſt to the Court of Berlin, and thence to that of Hanover; but a ridiculous incident 
drove him from the former, and finding, from a manuſcript communicated by Mt Har- 


ley [BB], his account of the court of 
vations 
Duſſeldorp, where he was very 
conſideration of the Engliſh pap 
pu a 


chain and medal, and a 


in hopes of in 
for — — 


leaving Vienna, he made a viſit to Pragu 
in * 


procurmg 


IZ] The memorial of the fate of England.) The title 
orms us, that this was defigned to rectify the mutual 
miſtakes of Proteſtants, and to unite their affections in 
defence of our religion and liberty. It was written 
= the Memorial of the Church of England, by 
anſellor Pooley and Dr Drake, which had been pub- 
liſhed with a view of influencing the people in the election 
of the enſuing parliament; to which end they had re- 
the Church to be in danger under the then 
ig adminiſtration. In a letter to Mr Harley, dated 
December 14, 1705, upon the ſubject of this book, 
Mr Toland himſelf thus: It is no ſmall 
« ſatisfation to me, that the judgment of the Queen, 
© the Parliament, and the Miniſtry, do ſo unanimouſly 
* concur with the book which (under your protection) 
© I have publiſhed for their ſervice. As for any thing in 
© it not juſt according to your ſentiments, whic r 
may in a point or two, you will have 
© goodn apt ie Big Inorg he 
© conſult nally; I having finiſhed it in a very 
* few days, without any to adviſe me but Mr P : 
being in the country, and not maſter of time enough 
* to poliſh the very language (38). 

[LA] They were greath incemſed at it, and Mr Toland 
«vas directed to anſever it, which he did.] Mr William 
Stephens, Rector of Sutton, who was found to be the 
Publiſher, refuſing to be an evidence againſt Mr Raw- 
lins, was ſentenced to ſtand in the That ſen- 
tence however was afterwards remitted. Mr Toland's 
anſwer was compoſed under the title of 4 _ of her 
Majefly's aiminiftration, particularly againſt the notorious 
es and calumnies with which bis Grace the Duke 
Marlborough and the Right —_— Mr * Har 
are /candalouſly and in a late ſcurrilour 
Iruective, ed, A letter = Aut bor of the Memorial 
of the flate of England. Our Author likewiſe publiſhed 
this year the following pieces: 1. Seciniani/m truly flated, 
being an example of fair dealing in 7 cal controver fies. 
To which is 2. Indifference in diſputes recommended 
by a Panxtheift to an Ort Friend, 1705, in 4to. 
33% 7 back — by wang rn ſent to 
a Miniſter of in Holland, 1705, in 8vo. dedicated 
to the Duke of Somerſet. It was tranſlated into French, 
Dutch, and High Dutch. Two letters were publiſhed 
againſt it in Dutch. Our Author had ſome intentions to 
have publiſhed a more correct edition of it. In Vol. II. 
of his Poſthumous — ————_— — The 

_—_ bitation of t — &, which ap 
os he 12 Che d => 
* ſays he (p- 124.) is ident in pates 
Occational — which divides our nation at 


[BB] 4n ancient Latin oration, exciting the Britons to 
s vigorous war with France, communicated by Mr Harley } 
The title is, Oratio Philippica ad excitandes contra Galli 
Britannos, marine dere ne de pace cum wittis premature 
agatur, ſanFiori concilio exhibita anno a Chriſto 
ae 1514. Authore Matte Cardinal; Sedumenſs ; qui 


Gallorum ungues eſecandes, ſed penitus evellendas 
voluit 1 publica lace, Dierribs preliminari sf — 


anover, had given a diſguſt there, by ſome obſer. 
had made in it on the territories of a neighbouring Prince, he proceeded to 
ouſly received 
let he had publiſhed [CC], preſented him with a golden 
hundred ducats. From Duſſeldorp he went to Viewns, 
the Imperial Miniſters to procure the title of & 
Banker, then in Holland; but notwithſtanding our Agent was com- 
miſſioned to offer good round ſums of money for this protection, which was 
(%) Ibid, p. 42. by his Principal, yet all his attempts therein (00) proved fruitleſs [DD]. Where 


by his Electoral Highneſs, who, in 


unt of the Empire 


greatly wanted 
reupon, 


e in Bohemia, where he ſucceeded much better 
a teſtimonial [EE] of his birth and family, which was given him by ſome 


of 


donavit Johannes Tolandus. He publiſhed it at the 
ſame time in Engliſh, The manuſcript was found by 
Mr Harley accidentally amongſt m_ others. 

C confideration of the Engl: pampllet be Lid 

2 It — iel, The I — decla- 
raticn lately publiſhed in favour of his Proteflant fubject, 
and mtified to her Majeſly: To which is red an im- 
partial account of the cauſes of thoſe innovations and priev. 
ances about religion, which are now ſo bappily redrefſed by 
his Electoral Highneſs, He publiſhed it at the requeſt 
of the EleQor Palatine's Miniſter, who at that time had 
ſome particular reaſons to make himſelf acceptable to 
his maſter, as he wanted to be raiſed from the character 
of Reſident to that of Envoy. And being informed 
Mr Toland, with whom he was intimately acquainted, 
of his deſign to go into Germany, he enco our 
Author to wait upon the Elector, and 
tions concerning the management of this affair (30). 

[DD] Yet all his attempts therein proved fruitigſi.] 
However, while he was here, he negotiated another 
affair, which turned to better account. In a memorial 
to the Earl of Oxford, dated December 17, 1711, he 
endeavours to recommend himſelf to his Lordſhip for 
the employ of a — Agent abroad. He has theſe 
words: They who confided to my management affairs 
of a higher nature, have found me exact as well as 
* ſecret. My impenetrable negotiation at Vena (hid 


*b 


the Prince that em 
rewarded (40). 


me, but alſo 


ve him inftruc- (39) Leet To 
land, p. 61, 6% 


under the pretence of curioſity) was not only applauded (40) Talus 
Proporttom Works, Va. l 


Procuring a Teſtimonial.) Mr Toland ſeema 


E 

* met with ſome injurious 
birth, which put him upon this errand to Prague. The 
Teſtimonial runs thus: Intra ſcripti teflamur Dom. 
* Tobannem Toland ortum efſe honeſia nobili et antiquiſima 
« familia guæ per plures centenos anzos, ut regui hifteria & 
© continua monſirant memoria, in peninſula Hibernia Enis 
O difta, prope urbem Londino-Derienſem in Ultonia 
« perduravit. In cujus rei orem fidem n ex eadem 
* patria oriundi iis manibus ſubſcripfumus. Prage in 
© Bohemia hac die 2 Fanuarii, 1708. 

0 es o Neill, Superior Collegii Hibernorum. 

« Franciſcus o Deulin, S. Th Profeſſor. 

* Radolphus o Neill, S. Theol. Lector (41). 


upon his 


In a letter (4a), dated January, 1708, and ſent to (42) Miſel- 
. r 7 2 
p. 381. 


Vienna, Mr Toland makes a handſome mention 
favour as follows : 
0 * 

© I have nothing to add to what I did myſelf the 
* honour to write to your Excellency per poſt, but that 
the Counteſs of Starenburg is not the only perſon at 
Prague to whom I am particularly obliged : For the 
vory Reverend Father Guardian, and the reſt of the 
* worthy members of the Iriſh convent, were not more 
« dif to do me all the good offices of humanity, 
© than they were forward to ſhew me the moſt zealous 
© aft; 


of 
the bearer of 
* 3 


) See To 
[eb * U 


Mr Francis o Deulin was | 
this letter, whom our Author, in return, 


letter from 
York-Building?, 


Works, Val. II. 
*. 


(43) Tite Live 
n etoit- rien 
moins que ſuper 
ftitieux, Ibid, 

Þ 333 


Remarks 
mam 


Pp. 12 
— 14 To 
i751, zro, 


| (45) Preface des 
tions de 

Mr Huet ſur di- 
verſes matieres 

de Religion & de 

Pp. v. 


(46) P.223, 224. 


"4A 


20 *. 
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* 
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Ly 
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his Counttyin®h, Triſh Franciſcan, in that city, where we ſee che honeſt Friars did then cer- 
— under their hands and ſeal, that Mr Toland was deſcended from an honourable, noble, 


and moſt ancient family recorded in the Hiſtory of Ireland for ſeveral hundred 
bei mptied, it was not without ſome hardſhip that 
1708. 

be Hague, a volume containing two Latin Diſſerta- 
ſuperſtitione vindicatus, and 
Judaica hiftoria breviter illuſtrata. In the firſt of theſe diſſertations, 
Superſtition to be no leſs deſtructive of any government, than downright Athe- 
prefers Strabo's account of Moſes, and the Jewiſh Religion, before 
the teſtimony of the Jews [FF]. This year he likewiſe 
ſecond edition of Oratio Philippica, &c. to which he annexed an invective 
thors of a Rhapſody, publiſhed monthly at Paris, under the title of Mercure Galant (pp). (H He ©a 
mphlet in French, relating to the affair of Dr Sa- Cali Ara! 

olland, he had the good fortune to get himſelf 2 


this time, his purſe' being 
pen ale ten CH 
and publi the year following, at t 
CG - Adeiſidemon froe Titus Livius a 
Strabonis de Moyſe er Religione 
he declares 
iſm : and in the latter, he 


In 1710, he publiſhed an anonymous 
cheverel [GG]. During this abode in 


Here he prefently ſer his pen to work, 
gines Fudaice froe 


ubliſhed, at Amſterdam, a 
againſt the Au- 


* aw Phe 4 


He calls 


odium or bis 
ud: brium, free 


introduced to Prince Eugene of Savoy, who gave him ſeveral marks of his generolity (qq). Clas, Mercn- 


In the latter end of 1710 (rr), he returned to England, where he found Mr 41 Mea 
, and Lord Treaſurer, ſtill his friend (5s). 


Earl of Oxford 


It was owing to the liberali 


of that Patron, that at this time he maintained a handfome poſt, and took a country houſe 
at Epſom in Surrey; he was greatly delighted with his ſituation at this place (17), and pub- 


liſhed a very entertaining hiſtorico- 


poetical deſcription of it, in 1711 [ZH]. 


did not continue long in the favour of Lord Oxford [II], and the next year we find him writing an 
ſeveral pamphlets on the fide of the oppoſition to that Miniſter [KK]. At the ſame time Green, Ibid. p. 


recommends to his Excellency's proteQion during his 
ſtay at Vienna. g 

FF] 4 volume containing tuvo diſſertations, c.] To 
the firit of theſe he prefixed, Epiſlola gue prefationis vices 
ſupplere poſit ad D. Antonium Collinium Armigerum, 
non magis integritate morum quam ingenii dotibus con/picuum 
wirum. He ſent a copy to Mr Leibnitz at Hanover, 
who returned an anſwer, April 30, 1709, containing 
ſeveral remarks upon it. He agrees with our Autbor 
in aſſerting Livy's freedom from ſuperſtition (43). As 
to the firſt of theſe poſitions, that Superſtition is worſe 
than Atheiſm, it is manifeſtly retailed from Mr Bayle, 
who has ſcattered it up and down in his Dictionary 
other writings. Neither was Mr Bayle the Inventor of 
this Hypotheſis, though he adorned and improved it; 
Lucretius and other e/prits bons had maintained it. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. Lucretius 1. 81. 


Tllud in his rebus wereor, ne farte rearis 

Impia te inire rationis elementa wiamque 

Endegredi ſeeleris : quod contra ſpins olim 
Relligio peperit ſeeleroſa atque impia fadta. 1. 81. 


my _ is agreeably enough handled by a late 
writer (44). | 

In the latter Diſſertation our Author ridicules Huetius, 
who, in his Demomſfratio Evangelica, affirms, that ſome 
eminent perſons recorded in the Old Teſtament are 
— in the heathenith Mythology. Moſes is 
underſtood by the name of Bacchus, Typho, Silonus, 
Priapus, and Adonis. Huetius was greatly provoked 
at this attack, and expreſſed his reſentment in a French 
letter, firſt publiſhed in the Journal of Trevoux, and 
afterwands printed with ſome diſſertations of Huetius, 
collected by the Abbot Tilladet (45) ; but theſe deſcended 
to perſonal abuſes on account of his illegitimacy, How- 
ever, Mr Leibnitz agrees with our Author in this laſt 
aſſertion inſt Huetius, who, he ſays, in applying 
the Pagan fables to Moſes, hath ſhewn more learuing 
than exactneſs: and Mr Des Maizeaux thinks he is not 
much in the wrong. On the other hand, in the Remarks 
on Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory (45), already cited, the Author 
obſerves, that a perſon can be produced, who was very 
like to Moſes, namely Bacchus, who was an Egyptian 
God. Huetius, in kis Demonfiratio Evangelica, has 
with much accuracy and learning, fays he, drawn u 
the compariſon, the reſemblance is ſo great in 
many particulars, that it cannot be ſuppoſed. accidental: 
but. then, continues he, Bacchus is a ical Deity, 
and the accounts of him are taken from fabulous hiſtory. 
Bacchus its Mofes in diſguiſe. The fame Author, from a 
paſſage in Herodotus, lib. ii. 42. concerniug the Egyp- 
tian Hercules, compared with Exodus xxiii. is. in- 
clined to believe this Hercules to have been Moſes. 

[GG] Relating to Dr Sacheverel.) It is intitled, 
du Anglais a un Hallandoir au ſujet du Docteur 
— prejentement en arret par ordre des communes de 
grand Bretagne, & accuit des hauts crimes & malver/a- 
Hons & la barre des Seignturs, in 4to. Mr Toland | 
No. CCCXXXII. 


VOL. VL 


and 


© ance, as, in the midſt of 


he 


this lettr the very day it was publiſhed to Mr Leibuitz, 
which, in a ſubſequent one, dated Feb. 14, 1710, 
N. S. to that Gentleman, he ſays, was wrote as an 
antidote againſt Dr Sacheverel's ſeditious ſermon. 
And the articles ſince exhibited = that Incendiary 
by the Commons ſhew, that I did not only rightly 
« apprehend the ſcope of his writings, but that I no 
* where ſtretched his meaning; and that his principal 
view has been the defeating the ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover. I ſhould have ſent you freely the articles 
© at large, whereof I have an authentic copy ; but that 
I ſuppoſe your Envoy at our court would not leave 
the Elector to the blundering abſtracts of Gazettes 
in a matter that ſo nearly and eſſentially concerns him- 
« ſelf and his poſterity (47).” 

[HH] A poetical deſcription of Epſom in 1711.] The 
title is, The Deſcription of Ep/am, with the Humours and 
Politicks of that Place, in a Letter to Eudoxa. There is 
added a tranſlation of four letters out of Pliny, as a 


ſpecimen of a tranſlation he was about of Pliny's Epi- 


files. All the letters he tranſlated are in the collection of 


his Poſthumous Works, Vol. II. p. 

his Deſcription of Ep/om is likewits inſerted, p. 91, but 
ſo much corrected, enlarged, and explained, that it is, 
as it were, a new work, and Mr Toland for that reaſon 
called it, 4 New Deſcription of Ep/om. 

[17] He did not continue long in the favour of Lord 
Oxford.] Lord Oxford had been a very u/eful Friend 
to him, and he was very unwillingly torn from it. He 
wrote a memorial to that Miniſter, wherein he lays 
forth all his former ſervices (*), claims his promiſe, 
and offers to ſerve him in any capacity that ſhould 
not be deſtructive of the neceſſary ſupplies he received 
from Hanover (48). When he found nothing would do, 
he wrote his Lordſhip a letter, wherein, upon certain 
(as his Lordſhip thought) ambiguous words he let drop 
about the houſe of over, I utterly, ſays he, re- 
nounced his friendſhip, and conſequently all the ad- 
vantages one in my circumſtances might hope from his 
protection. This he relates two pours after, as an argu- 
ment to induce a perſon, in the oppoſition to Lord 
Oxford's miniſtry, to take him into the like uſeful friend- 
ſhip, as one that neither was nor could be any thing 
but a Whig ; that ſo by your generous care, ſays he, 
I might be put in a condition of —_— 
« I think (49).” In the mean time he did not fail to 
keep up his correſpondence with the Princeſs 
Preſently after his return from Holland, when he applied 
to the Earl of Oxford to ſerve him with his head, his 
pen, and his heart, he takes notice to his i 
that the October club, if rightly managed, 
rare ſtuff to work the ends of any party. 
* ſays he, ſuch an pony os Gat agen 

my 


« gentlewoman [Princeſs * 
* of the miniſtry and talk of a peace) 
' 2 (o). 


43, et ſeqq ; where 


[XXI Several pampblets ageing the politicks 
Mini er.] I. A Lett , cularly againſt 
admit the Authority 7 Hale or — in 

44 


Contre- 


werfies 


rit Gallamti 
Scripter Fapulan:. 
(us) See Miſcella- 
neous Works, 
Vol, II. p. 40, 
et ſeq, 


However, he ) His houſe 


ſtood upon 


93s 


(47) Miſcella- 


neous Works, 


ibid, p. 388, 389. 


(*) Particularly 
in having poſſeis- 
ed the court of 
Hanover with an 
opinion of Mr 
Harley's abili- 
ties, and attach- 
ment to that ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 
(48) Ibid. p. 220, 
et ſeq. The Me- 
morial is dated 

Dec. 11, 1711, 


(49) Thid. 429, 
430» 
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TOL. AN Dy 
he undertook a ne edition of Ciceros Works by ſubſcription, the of. which he diem 
in a di —5 iatitled, Cicero [llnftratus, Dr on EA, ritice ; free Concilium 
de toto edenda Cicerone, alia plane mat bodo bactenus unquam. fallum ; but this he never 
liſhed, and only pri a few copies at his owa charge to diſtribute among his friends and 

«s) It is printed fubſcribers (uu). He continued writing pamphlets agaiuſt the Mimitry in the two followi 
{ the firſt vo- TINT 7 ng 
lume of his Mif. Fears [LL] 5 In the beginain of the latter of which, among others, he publiſhed The Art 
cellaneour of Reſtering : or the Piety and Probity of General Monk, in bringing about the laſt Reſtoration, evi. 
2 3 denced from bis own a ic letters; with a juſt account. of Sir Roger | Earl of Oxford], who 
; runs the parallel as far as he can. In a Letter to a Miniſter of State at the Court of Vienna. There 

were ten editions of this et in a quarter of a year, and he was not without great 

prehenſions of a proſecution [ MM] for it. He was encouraged to take the greater liberty, 
as the Queen's Death was daily ex at this juncture, which would have placed the 
Crown upon the head of the Princeſs Sophia, then alive, of whole favour he judged him- 
felf well aſſured [NN], but that Princeſs happening to die before the Queen, who likewiſe 
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4 la a le 
dated June 


deceaſed ſhortly after, our Author, upon 


| _ The Latin 
peech was writ- 


werſfies of Religion, by Sophia Charlotte, the late Queen of 
Pruffia ; being an anjwer to a Letter written to her Ma- 
jeſfty by Father Vota, an Italian Jeſuit Confefſor to King 
Auguſtus, There is preaxed by the Publiſher, a Letter, 
containing the occaſion of the Queen's writing, and an 
Apology for the Church of England. II. Her Ma- 
Jefty's reaſons for creating the Eleftoral Prince of Hanover 
a Peer of this realm, or the preamble to his Patent as Duke 
of Cambridge, in Latin and Engliſh, with Remarks upon 


the ſame, in 4to. III. The Grand Myſtery laid open; namely, 
by dividing of the Proteſiants to weaken the Hanover 


Succeſſion ; and by defeating the Succeſſion, to extirpate the 
Prateſtant Religion. To which is added, the Sacredneſs 


of Parliamentary Securities, againſt thoſe who would in- 

directly this year, or more indirectly the next, if they 

live ſo long, attack the public funds. 

[LL] He continued writing s the tauo followwin 

years.] In 1713, he put out An Appeal to Honeſt Y 
againſt wicked Prieſts, or the very Heathen Laity's De- 
—— for Civil Obedience and Liberty of Conſcience, 
contrary to the Rebellious and Perſecuting Principles of 
the old Chriſtian Clergy, with an Application to the 
corrupt part of the Prieffs at this preſent time, pub- 
liſhed on occaſion 5 Dr Sacheverel's la Sermon. 
II. Dunkirk, or : or the Qucen' : Honour, 
the Nation's Safety, the Liberties of Europe, and the 
Peace of the World, all at Stake, till that Fort and 
Port be totally demoliſhed by the French. In 17 4 
beſides thoſe mentioned in the text, he publiſhed, 
1. Reaſons for naturalizing the Fews in Great Britain 
and Ireland on the ſame foot with all other nations : 
containing alſo a Defence of the Jews again all wulgar 
prejudices in all Countries, He dedicates it ironically 
to the Archbiſhop and Biſhops of both Provinces. 2. 4 
Colleftion of Letters, written by bis Excellency, Ge- 
neral Monk, afterwards Duke of Albemarle; 
relating to the Reſtoration of the Reyal Family, with 
an introduftion, proving inconteftible evidence, that 
Monk had prajected that ation in Scotland, againſt 
the cavils of thoſe that Twould reb him of the merit of this 
action. 


MIA] He was not without 22 @ proſecu- 
. 10 wrote this piece at Epſom, . coming to 
town to get it pri as ſoon as it was finiſhed, he ſent 
a copy to a friend of the party he had now choſen, be- 
fore it was publiſhed, to whom he writes thus: I 
« flatter myſelf in this book you'll meet with more no- 
velties, than in the ordi courſe of Poſtage I could' 
« have ſent in that time. ſcourſing of Li , na 
« aſſerting and maintaining it, I could not but act wi 
the freedom ; and indeed it is impoſſible for 
« a ſoul that is really fired with the love of his country, 
not to expreſs in the moſt- pathetic terms a deteſtation 
for tyranny, 2 contempt for ſlaves, an averſion to 
« traitors, and reſontment of injured truſt. But all 
„this while I have not ated without caution likewiſe, 
« expetting little aſſiſtance from many of thoſe that will 


© be the lowdeſt to applaud me: and therefore the 

* coming ouv of the bool being fixed to next Tueſday, 

© lhave 22 myſelf with a privacy, where I fancy 

* I may be ſafe enough, till the firſt fury be overpaſt, 
(52) Miſcella® if they think it adviſable to make any proſecution. 
neous Works, „ Cxofont is too far off, or it were the ſecurett place in 
— P- 45 ry the world (5 1). ; | 


the acceſſion of King 

Funeral Elegy and Character of her Royal Highneſs the late Princeſs Sophia, with the Explica- 
tion of her Conſecration Medal : written originally in Latin, tranſlated into Engliſh, and farther 
illuſtrated by Mr Toland (ww), wha has added the Character of the King, the. Prince and the 
en by M. c Princeſs. Our Author being now mare at his calc [OO], turned his thoughts 


1518-19, i 
Miſcellanie* 
Vol. II. p. 
et ſeq · 


George I, publiſhed The 


more parti- 
cularly 


[NN] Of whoſe favour be judged himſelf ſccure.] 
Speaking of his profecution, he goes on thus: But 
leaving the event to time, you are to underfland, 

that without any regard to theſe things, I am in about 
three weeks time — for Germany, though firſt 
for Flanders, and next for Holland. I believe I ſhall 
be pretty well accommodated for this voyage, which, 
upon many accounts, I expect will be very ſhort. 
Lord! how near was my old woman being a Queen, 
and your humble ſervant being at his eaſe ! All is not 
over yet, and ſome ſymptoms are promiſing enough. 
© I have been the bolder upon this preſumption ; nor 
am I alone, fince all the Princes in Europe take their 
* meaſures upon the ſame foot. You'll receive Mr 
« Steels Criſi by the ſame Carrier that delivers you 
Art of Reftoring. | think it a very good book; but it 
does not anſwer the expeRation of many others, who 
© are — to age Og cauſe (52). 

turned bis thoughts pom his Hiffory of the 
Druids.) In the ſpecimen of this hiſtory, p. RE Te 
land aſſures his Lordſhip, from all Authors, that no 
Heathen Prieſthood ever came up to the perfection of 
the Druidical, which was far more exquiſite than any 
other ſyſtem : as having been much better calculated ta 
beget ignorance, and aa implicit diſpoſition in the peo- 
* no leſs than to procure power and proſit to the 
rieſta, which is one diſterence between the true 
worſhip and the falſe. Afterwards he profeſſes to keep 
ſtrictly to truth, being the fundamental law of an» NHi- 
ftorian : but, fays he, if in clearing up ancient rites and 
cuſtoms long ſince extinct, any communities or orders 
of men ſhould think themſelves touched, they ou 
not to impute it to deſign in the Author, but to the 
conformity of things. * I remember, continues he, 
when complaints were made < = Sir Robert Howard, 
that in treating of the Heathen Prieſts, he had whi 
fome Chriſtian Prieſts on their back; all the anſwer te 
made- was only, what made them get up there? which 
anſwer I claim before hand.” Notwithſtanding this, he 
goes on, and fays he leaves the Reader to make — 
cations himſetf, ſeldom making any for him, ſince he 
is neither clear-fighted, nor quick enough of concepti 
to do fo, may to as good purpoſe read the Fairy-Tales 
as this hiſtory, Soon after King George the Firſts 
acceſſion to the throne, our Author drew up a memo» 
rial to a Miniſter of State, containing ſeveral hints for 
mending the ſtare, the ſubſtance of which, new mo- 
delled and « „ with ſome additions, he publiſhed 
in 1717, under the following title, State omy of 
Great Britain, containing a particular account of its ſeverab 
Hnterefls and Parties, their Bent and Genius; and what 
each of them; with all the ref 7 Europe, may hope. or fear 
ing George. 


(eee) This pi 
Is tuunued u 
the Princip! 


Jorlzno Er. 


(53) M. de 
Maizeaux v 
lerves here, 
our Authio: 
to prefix lea 
tles ta his b. 
the better, 
tete, to 
cemmend th 
to ihe Buul 
ſelen. Lif 
Þ 70. 
(54) The C. 
of Rarnabuse j 
terpoiated by 
Mahometan 
There is bur 
copy of it 1 
Chriftend-1;n 
accicentally 
Covered by n 
Amſterdam, 
1709, in th. 
brary ot fer! 
Lugene of Sa 
cellaies, 
Yd. p. 


(ec) This p1 


from the Reign and F amily 0 Being a my» PLecy has be 
morial ſert by an intimate from: to a forei Meir, "hora 
— nominated to come the Court of England "at by F. 
was anſwered by Dr Fiddes, Chaplain to the Earl — | 
of Oxford, and by Daniel De Foe ; whereupon Mr To- 
land publiſhed, 7 Second Part of the State of Anatomy, 
c. containing @ ſhort Vindication of the Part, 
againſt the miſrepreſentations of the ignorant, or the mali- « la bis U 
. 


cioums, 


ally relating to our Miniſters of State, and 0 
Foreigners, with ſome RefleFions on the de 


da Clamour 


againſt the Army, and on the Swediſh Conſpiracy. Al 
Leners to 5 ace the late Archbiſhop of 2 


a 7 
E 


. 4 * 
{ = - * * = T * 
a 4 n ” * g 
* , 
„ 


* 


upon his Hifory of the Druids, of which he drew up a 


* 


9 
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arge ſpecimen, and ſent it in 


three 1 to Lord Moleſworth, in the year 1718 (xx). About this time, Mr Toland (xs) It is printes 


finding himſelf aſthmatical, and beginning to loſe his ſtomach, took a lodging at Putney Fons 
u. Vol, for the lake of the country air (yy). However, he uſually ſpent the greateſt part of the Work, p. 1, « 
( 5 275 winter in town, where this year he publiſhed his Nazarenus [PP : this treatiſe our *. 


Author gives what he took to 


the Original Plan of Chriſtianity, w 


was this : That the 


Jewiſh Converts were ſtill to obſerve their own Law throughout all generations, which was not 
bqwever to be obſerved by the converted Gentiles , but that both were to be united into one Body : 
or Fellowſhip, in that part of Chriſtianity particularly, which, better than all the preparative 
purgaticns of the Philoſophers, requires the ſanctiſication of the Spirit, and the renovation of the 


inward man. The ſame year he put out a pamphlet, intitled, The Deſtiny of Rome xx) [ 


, (a2) An Hiftori- 

He was very much reduced in his fortunes at this time, being entirely ſupported by the dl f ng 

les letter bounty of his friends, the narrowneſs of which he complains of aaa). Towards the latter Writings of the 
tt Jae 2% end of the year following, Dr Hare, late Biſhop of Chicheſter, then Dean of Worceſter, mann Jabs 
Be, having given an injurious repreſentation of our Author's conduct in penning ſome parts of Toland, by one 
= . 405% Chriſtianity not Myſterious, Mr Toland publiſhed an advertiſement in the —— where 8 


that he was offered a thouſand 


ler) This piece Pounds ; though 


b tuned upon ill mount much 


the Pr1uctples © 


the purchaſe of land is 
higher. Elated with 


(53) M. Des and to the Diſſenting Miniſters of all denominations, in the 
WalZERUX U 


33 * year 1705-b, about a general toleration, with Jome of their 
our Ahe uſes 4er to the Author, who now offers to public conſideration 
to prefix long t- What was then tranſated for private ſatisfaction; together 
tlezto biz bo l, 4vith @ Letter from their High Mightineſſes the States Gene- 
the berter, 45 ke ral ef the United Provinces en the ſame Jubje (5 3). 
_ 22 [PP] His Nazarenus :] Or the Ferwiſh, Gentile, and Ma- 
to ihe Book. Pometan Chriſtianity ; camtaining the Hiſtory of the ancient 
ſells, Life, Go/pel of Barnabus, and the modern Goſpel of the Mahometans, 
Þ 70. attributed to the ſame Apoſtle : this laſt Goſpel being now 
(54) The Goſpel fir? made known among Chriſtians (54). Alſo the Original 
of Chriſtianity accafionally explained in the Hiftory of 


of Rarnabus is in- 
— by the * 


Mahometans, 
There is but one Hi vine (but higbly 


copy of it in 


ted) Inflitution may be bappi 
terminated ; with the Relation of an Iris Manuſcript of 
the four Geſpels, as likexviſe a ſummary of the ancient Iriſh 
wand by meat Cbriianity, and the reality of the Keldees (an order of lay 
Amfterdam, in —— again the two laſt Biſhops of W orcefler. This 
1709, in th: i= book was anſwered by Mr (afterwards Dr) Mangey in 
— Prince Nis Remarks Nazarenus : by Mr Paterſon, in his 
8 Auti. Nazarenus: by the Author [Dr Hare] of the Dif- 
Vu II. 5 8. Hrullies and Diſcouragements, which attend the Study of 

5. 331, ! 8 

| the Seriptures; and by Dr Brett, in the Preface of 


his Tradition neceſſary to explain and interpret the Holy 


n 
929 ! The Defti Name:] Or the probability of the 
E 7 Pope ; puree A Sort 
rom natural reaſons and political obſervations, and partly 
(ce) This pro- on occafior of the famous Prophecy of Father Malachy (55), 
Kata teen Archbiſhop of Armagh, in the Nin Century, which cx- 
=o b Faber . Piece contnining emblematical characters of ail the Popes, 
luce, a Yrem his otom time to the utter extirpation of them, is not 
dau. only here intirely publiſhed, but likewiſe in a much 
clearer light than has ever hitherto been done, —In a Letter 
toa Divine of the Church of the Firft-born. What made 
him trifle away his time upon this ſubject, ſays Mr Des 
Maizeaux (56), I wilt not pretend to account for: but 
we have (hewn the true reaſon in the text, which was 
no other bur the misfortunes that attended the want of a 
Jdlendid /hilling. 
[RR] He did it in ſuch a manner.) In a Poſtſcript to a 


ray % kk, 


vindicating himſelf from the Dean's aſperſion, he makes the char 


defire, without ever ftock-jobbing more (ddd) : ſince I may buy an annuity of two or three hundred 
45 up to thirty years, and if things go on at this rate, 
N is project, it was about this time that he printed his 
Juno Pruav, Pantbeifticon (eee) five Formula celebrandæ ſadalitatis Socraticæ [SS J. It is written by way of 


the Nazarenes, whereby divers controverſies about this 


= the other way of tpeaking, fince I 


ge fall heavy upon the Lond. 1223. 


Aiperſor. The Dean attempted to clear himſelf in an advertiſement printed in the Daily Cu- 

rant but did it in ſuch a manner [RR], as occaſioned the 

this ticle, I Short Efſay upon Lying: or a Defence of a Reverend Dignitary, ww 

the perſecution of Mr Toland for a Lapſus Calami. 
ueſt of Lord Southwell (445), undeftook to defend the Independent Juriſdiction of the (445) via. p. 
riſh Houſe of Peers, againſt a bill then brought into the Britiſh Parliament, wherein it 438. 

was declared, that there lies an appeal from any decree of the Houſe of Lords in Ireland 

to that of Great Britain, as the Supreme Court of Judicature, and laſt Reſort. Mr To- 

land, in this affair, had likewiſe the direction and aſſiſtance of Lord Moleſworth (ccc), and (ee) Ibid, . 

this being the fatal South-Sea year, our Author met with a friend among the Directors, — 

who, even without conſulting either of them (which the ſhortneſs of the time would not 


admit) was ſo kind as to do him the favour of making uſe of this Lord's name in his be- 
half for a thouſand pound ſubſcription in that fund. 8 


publiſhing of a pamphlet with 


ſuffers under 
About this time out Author, at the re- 


ur Author informs his Lordſhip, 


pounds advantage three hours after the thing was done, and /444) His friend 
thirteen hundred the 25th following; but my benefaer aſſures me, ſays he, that at the open- Sit T— had 
ing of the books it will be worth a great deal more. 


bim in this point. Another ſuch job (continues he) will make me as eaſy and i 


You may eaſily gueſs I will be governed by the we man 
2222 
he ſaid was to be 
about three 
months after- 
wards, Miſcel- 
Vol A 

. o 4 
leq, 


ndependent, 


ialogue 


Viſitation Sermon, intitled, Church Autbority, ſays Bi- 
ſhop Headly, had juſt fuch a reſemblance to Chilling /- 
worth, as Mr Toland has to Mr Locke, who, in Chriftianity 
rot ious, is often quoted to ſupport notions he 
never dreamt of. Mr Toland, in the News- paper 
mentioned above, having defied him to ſhew any ſuch 

uotation [of which there is none] in that book, the 

ean in anſwer to this, publiſhed in the Daily Courant 
of Feb. 3, 1720, as follows: Juft publiſhed, the fourth 
edition of the Dean of Worceſter's Sermon, &c. [ In the 
poſtſcript, 1. g, from the end, inftead of is often quoted, 
read makes great uſe of Mr Locke's principles] which oc- 
caſioned the abovementioned et. Our Author, in 


ly his Terrachmar (57) (of which preſently) relates the (55) page 196, 


whole tranſaction, wherein having produced Mr Locke's et ſeq. 
own words to falſify the Dean's charge of Mr Toland's 
making uſe of Mr e's principles, he obſerves, that 
it appears by the whole connexion, that this emenda- 
tion was not in the Doctor's thoughts at the beginning: 
or, ſuppoſing it were, that it ferves his cauſe 2 
ys be, 
upon different principles from Mr e, and principles 
bh believe the then Biſhop of 


that are better, i 2 

Worceſter (58). In fine, =o flip of the pen, nor any of (58) In his third 

the methods laid down by an ingenious writer [A ſhort anſwer to Mr 

eſſay upon lying] can poſſibly falve the Doctor from Locke. 

oblique dealing, as the drawing me by the head and 

ders into his pamphlet was unneceflary, if not ſpight- 

ful, with re to me or ſome other, I fay it again, 

that it would have been no condeſcenſion below his dig- 

nity, fince he vouchſafed to take notice of me at all, 

if he had accuſed his memory, or in other manner 

owned his miſtake ; inftead of having recourſe to ſhifts 

that deſerve a courſer name than I am willing to give 

them, out of the reſpect I pay him on other accounts. 
[SS] His Pantherflicen, Formula celebrands ſoda- 

litatis Secratice.] Author, while he was in Holland 

in 1709, wrote a Differtation de genere loco et tempore 

mortis Jordani Bruni, Nolan, which was inſcribed to Baron 

Hohendorf, to whom he ſent it at Vienna. He likewiſg 

ſent another copy afterwards to Mr Loibaitx the ſame 


year. 


ha nn 1 pq . 
N *, * — * . 
2 a 3 * 
- * 4 - : 3 - * # 2 | G 8 *. 


rr 


' Dialogue between the Preſident and Members of a Philoſophical Society, who are Pantbeifts, 
that is, ſuch as acknowledge no God but the Univerſe. The piece is made up in the form 
of Reſponſes, Leſſons, a Philoſophical Canon, and a fort of Litany ; the whole being 
printed both in red and black, one cannot forbear thinking it was drawn-up by way of 
mockery ro ſome Chriſtian Liturgies. It has been obſerved by one of his friends, that the 
Author himſelf ſeemed to have been ſenſible, that he had too much indulged his looſe ima- 
gination ; ſince he got it printed ſecretly, under a diſguiſed name, at his own charge, and 
took off a few copies, which he diſtributed with a view of receiving preſents for them (. 
Some time after, he publiſhed a book, intitled, Tetradymus, as containing four tracts; in 
the laſt of theſe, addreſſed to the Biſhop of London, having inſerted his advertiſement 
againſt Dr Hare, with the Doctor's anſwer, he here makes a reply to that anſwer, and 
concludes with an account of his own conduct and ſentiments [77]. The following year, 
1721, in May, Dr Hare publiſhed a book, intitled, Scripture vindicated from the miſrepre- 
ſentations of the Lord Biſhop of Bangor, &c. In the Preface of which, he charged our Author 
with having, in ſome copies of his Pantbeiſticon, inferted a blaſphemous prayer to Bac. 
chus [UU]; but he was defended from this heavy charge by Mr Des Maizeaux, who, upon 
enquiry, aſſures us, Mr Toland never dreamt of writing any ſuch thing (ggg). Some 
letters of the Earl of Shaft/bury to Lord Molefworth having been communicated by the 
latter to our Author the year before, were publiſhed by him, with that Lord's conſent, this 


FT) e his 
Lite, p. 78, 


(egg) Ib. d. p. 
80. 


(59) Miſcells- 
neous Works, 
Vol. I. p. 304, 
et ſeq, et Vol. II 


P. 395» 
This bool 


was fo ſcarce, 
that it was ſel- 
dom ſold for leſs 
than 50 I. This 
we are told by 
Niceron, Hom, 
Iuſt. tome 17. 
p. 211. How- 
ever, hence jt 
appears, that 
Mr Tolard's 
copy was not the 
y one extant, 


as he imagined, 


(60) Tetrady- 
mus, p. 223» 


year [FTW ]. 


year (590). In this tract there is an account of all the 
works of Jordans, the founder of Pantheiſm. However, 
Mr Toland obſerves to Mr Leibnitz, that this Author's 
works, particularly his Spaccio della Beſtia triomfante, five 
Beſtiæ triumphantis expulſio (i. e. the expulſion of ſuperſli- 
tion) is not a ſecret to be communicated to every body . 
In the firſt volume of Mr Toland's miſcellaneous pieces, 
. 316, et ſeq: is inſerted an account of Tordano Brunet 
k of the Infinite Univerſe and Inmumerable Worlds, 
tranſlated from the original Latin, printed in the year 1514. 
[TT] An account of his own conduct and ſentiments.] 
Here he ſolemnly profeſſes, that the religion taught by 
mon Chriſt and his Apoſtles, but not as fince corrupted 
y the ſubſtractions, additions, or other alterations, of 
any particular man or company of men, is that which 
he infinitely preferred before all others. 7 do, con- 
tinues he, over and over again repeat it, Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, excluſive of either oral tradition or 
the determination of ſynods, adding, what I declared 
before to the world, that religion, as it came out of 
their hands, was no leſs plain and pure, than uſeful 
and inſtrutive (60).* The title of this book is Terra- 
dymus: containing, I. Hodegus; or the pillar of cloud 
and fire, that guided the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, not 
mireculous; but, as faithfully related in Exodus, a thi 
equally practiſed by other nations, and in thoſe places not a 
uſeful but neceſſary. II. Clidophorus; or, Of the Exoteric 
and Eſeteric Philoſophy, that is, of the external and internal 
doctrine of the Antients : the one open and public, accom- 
modated to popular prejudices and the eſtabliſhed religion; 
tbe other private and ſecret, wherein to the few capable 
and diſcreet was taught the real truth, ftript of all diſguiſes. 
III. Hypatiaz or, The hiftory of a moſt . moſt 
wiriuous, moſt learned, and every way accompliſhed Lady; 
ae wat torn to pieces by the of Alexandria, to 
gratify the pride, emulation, and cruelty of their Archbiſhop 
Cyril, commonly but undeſervedly fliled St Cyril. IV. Man- 
gonentes; being a defence of Nazarenus, addreſſed to the 
right reverend John Lord Biſhop of London, againft his 
Lord/hip's Chaplain, Dr Mangey, his Dedicator, Mr Pater- 


ſon, and, whe ought to bave named firſt, the reverend 
Dr Brett, once begin to his Lordſhip*s church. The firſt 
diſſertation was anſwered in a pamphlet, called Hodegus 
confuted ; or a plain demonſtration that the pillar of cloud 
and fire, that guided the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, was 
not a fire of human preparation, but the moſt miraculous 
preſence of God. 1721, 8vo. And in A diſcourſe upon the 
pillar of cloud and fire which guided the Iſraelites through 
tbe wwilderneſs, proving it to have been miraculous: occa 

by a diſſertation of Mr Toland 1, called Hodegus. Inſerted 
in the Bibliotheca literaria, Ac. 1723, Numb, V. p. 1, 


et jeg. 

12 A Blaſphemous prayer to Bacchus] The Doctor 
introduces it thus: ſpeaking of the conflitutions of Caro- 
lina, he obſerves, that by one of the articles none are 
excluded from ſettling in that country on account of their 
opinions, but downright Atheiſts, ſuch as the impious 
Author of the Pantbeiſicon. To this paſſage, at the 


bottom of the pa [xx1], he inſerts the following note: 
This Atheittical writer, not content with what he has 


« dared to print in this profane piece, has, I am told, 

jn ſome copies inſerted a prayer in manuſcript in theſe 

or the like words, Omnipeten: & ſempiterne Bacche, 
3 


To theſe letters, he prefixed a large Introduction, wherein he gives a parti- 
cular 


. ot it, ſo will I. 
6 different temper, and carried on his friendſhip to my 


* gui hominum corda donis tuis recreas, concede, propitiur, 
* ut qui hefternis poculis ægroti fatti ſunt, hodiernis curentur, 
« 6p per pocula poculorum. How 
to fill up the blank I have left I do not remember. 
* Thus prays this impudent Pantheilt, whoſe impudent 
* blaſphemies loudly call for the animadverſions of the 
civil power.” And, upon further intelligence, he in- 
ſerted this advertiſement in the Erraia: * The prayer 
to Bacchus, p. xxi, being, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, in the very words in which I have heard 
it repeated more than once by the ſame perſon; and 
yet differing much in expreſſion” from two written 
copies I have lately ſeen (which alſo differ from each 
other) I thought it would not be unacceptable to the 
reader to give him the following copy, which, what- 
ever the other be, I can aſſure him is from an ori- 
inal: Omnipotens A ſempiterne Bacche, qui humanam 
* focietatem maxime in bibendo conftitui9i, concede, propitius, 
* ut iftorum capita, qui beſterna compotatione graventur, 
* hodierna leventur ; idque fiat per pocula poculorum. Amen. 
[WW] Were publiſhed with that Lord i conſent this paar.] 
This is collected from a letter (61) of Lord Moleſworth 
to our Author, the firſt paragraph of which runs thus: 


To Mr Toland. 
© Brechenfton, near Dublin, June 25, 1720, 


(61) In the i 
cond volume a 
his Poſthumom 
works, ubi ſupra 
p. 461. 


« Sir, 
© I ſhould be glad that any thing my Lord Caſtleton 
met with in my Lord Shaftſbury's letters to me would 
encourage him to try for heirs to his honours and 
eſtate: I think he owes ſo much to his family and 
country. I was always of your opinion, that thoſe 
letters were very valuable for the reaſons you give, 
and had it in my thoughts that it would be a 
thing to publiſh them. But, upon farther confi 
tion, that my Lord Shaftſ{bury's relations might take 
it amiſs that I divulge family ſecrets, and that it would 
be conſtrued a piece of vanity (now much in uſe) for 
me to print my own commendations (as you know 
there are ſuch ia ſeveral of thoſe letters), I concluded (62) Thef it 
it better to have ſuch publication deferred till after ten tum d 
my death. If you have any reaſons to think l my 
ju Au let me know them. You may, if you think — nd te 
fitting, communicate them to Mr Collins, and take j,jce of aniv 
his opinion of them. I own I am proud enough of 
having been not only ſo intimate with that great man, 
but to have had a hand in the firſt forming of his mind 
to virtue. There are other t miniſters now living, 
* for whom I endeavoured as much; but, as they have 

The Lord 8 was of 2 


« ſons, the eldeſt of whom did him fignal ſervice in 
0 Italy, where at Naples he died.” 


To this if we add Lord Moleſworth's extraordinary 
kindneſs afterwards to Mr Toland in his fickneſs, there 
is no room to ſuppoſe the publication was made without 
that Lord's privity and conſent. This Lord ſent fre- 1 

uent and billets to Mr Toland, while he lay ( 
ill at Putney. In one of he latter (63) be writes yy, Val. l. 
thus ; * | T p. 434 | 
« To 


) 1s bis MG 


4 


, * 5 . N 
r 


* — * * 
Y N 9 * 
* 8 1 
„ a 3 g 
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cular account of Lord Shaftſbury's principles and conduct (bbb), with reſpect to public (555) There are 


affairs. It was now four years that Mr 
and this year, about December, he 
ward, who, not judging right 

and looſeneſs upon Rm, by oh 
culty got to his lodgings at Putney on the Saturday before Chriſtmas-day. Here he con- 


grew much worſe, and finding little or no relief from 


oland had been in a declining ſtate of health, i ic. 


la his Life, 
. 


(999) lo his Let- 
un to Mr 

Locke, of April 
b, and May 26, 


of a new Parliament; but in the latter end of — 2 he "lapſed Ns all his 
former ſymptoms, being ſeized with his old pains in his thighs, reigns, and ſtomach, 
with a total loſs of appetite, and hourly reachings, attended with a very high-coloured 
water, which he took to be occaſioned by the gravel (ann) ; but we are told by one of his 
friends, who attended him in his laſt moments, that a ſevere rhuematiſm had hung long 
upon him, which turning to the black jaundice, attended with a fever, proved mortal to 
him, about three o'clock on Sunday morning, the 11th of March, in the fifty-third year of 
his age. The ſame Author aſſures us, that he behaved, throughout the whole courſe of 
his ſickneſs, with a philoſophical patience, an intire reſignation to the Divine Will, 
and was thoroughly ſenſible of his approaching diſſolution ; for upon his appearing ſome- 
thing more than ordinary chearful the day before he died, and my telling him I hoped 
he was better, he replied quick upon me, Sir, I have no hopes but in God. A few minutes 
© before he died, looking earneſtly at ſome friends that were in the room, and being aſked 
if he wanted any thing, he anſwered with the firmeſt reſolution, I want nothing but 
* death (o. And Mr Des Maizeaux tells us, that he looked upon death without 
the leaſt perturbation of mind, bidding farewel to thoſe that were about him, and tell- 
ing them he was going to ſleep (p.“ His body was decently interred, on the 13th fol- 


lowing, in Putney Church-yard. He wrote an epitaph for himſelf ſome few days before * 


his death, which we ſhall inſert in the note [AA J. As to his character, Mr Molyneux 
declares (qqq), that he was a candid Free-thinker, and a good Scholar; but at the ſame 
time vain, and addicted to religious diſputes in Coffee-houſes and dther public places, We 
learn from Mr Des Maizeaux (rrr), that he was fond of paradoxes, and affected ſingularity 
in his opinions; that he might have employed his talents much better; but he had the 
misfortune to fall into an idle indiſcreet way, which he indulged to his death, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated advices and remonſtrances of his beſt friends. And it was obſerved 
by the Author of the Freeholder's Journal (55s), that his being known to the world is 
owing chiefly to the animadverſions of learned men upon his writings, among whom it is 
a common trick in their diſputes, to charge their adverſary with an agreement to, or re- 


ſemblance of Mr Toland's notions, as the greateſt infamy, and the ſureſt criterion of 
error. 


To Mr Toland. © man of your ſpirit and deſert; but it is all I dare 


6 iſe you. is an ungrateful age, and we muſt 
* Albemarle-ftreet, Jan. 5, 1721-2. Cs md Þ the beſt we may, till we can mend it. 


« 8; Adieu, be chearful, and think of going with me for 
ir, a Ireland. 
* Saturday night, about nine, I received yours of that © Yours ſincerely, 
8 ar me td » fied conn of your . 
ill late of health, that I was extremely concerned at * Moleſworth.” 
the condition I found you were in, I doubt, for want [AA] A. epitaph in the note. 
* of neceſſaries. I cannot forbear wiſhing you were H. S. E. 
* in Town; for I doubt you cannot y get ſuch ohannes Tolandus, 
* broths and bits of eaſy digeſtion as I ſhould take care Qui in Hibernia prope Deriam natus, 
to procure for you. Your landlady may be a very In Scotia & Hibernia ſtuduit, 
8 E woman, and have a great reſpect for you; Quod Oxonii quoque fecit adoleſcens; 
* but her poverty (64) may prevent her providin Atque Germania plus ſemel petita 
* ſuch ſort of victuals and drinks as are pro bor a fick Virilem circa Londinum it ætatem. 
* man, reduced to ſo weak a condition as I find you are. Omnzjum literarum tor. 
Indeed I expected you in Town after the letter I wrote Ac lin lus decem ſciens. 
to you laſt week; not imagining you had been ſo much Veritatis ugnator. 
* out of order; e that à ſit Libertatis — 1 
* of ſickneſs was growing upon you, which I hoped Nullius autem ſectator aut Cliens. 
* your vomits and purges had prevented in 22 Nec minis nec malis eſt inflexus 
* meaſure. I intend to Sllicir the Peer, your old ſhngy Quin, quam _ viam, perageret. 
* acquaintance, and my neighbour, and ſee whether a Ua anteferens. 
* letter which I ſhall ſend him will move him once in Spiritus cum æthereo patre, 
bis life to be generous and charitable. Your reflections A quo prodiit olim, conjungitur, 
* upon the Phyſicians and the Injuſtice of the world are item naturæ cedens 
very right; but you muſt not indulge melancholy In materno gremio . 
thoughts at ſuch a time. Let it ſuffice you to know, Ipſe vero æternum eft reſurrecturua, 
* that, although my circumſtances are narrow enough, At idem futurus Tolandus nunquam. 
12 neceflaries whilſt I live. I am | Natus Nov. 30. 
ſenſible that bare neceſſaties ars but cold comfort to a q Caters ex ſeriptis pete. P 


(nn) See a Letter 
to Lord Moleſ- 
worth in Miſcel- 
laneous Works, 
ubi ſupra, p. 491. 


(ooo) Hiftorical 

Life of — 
3 

land, p. 90, et 


(err) In his Life, 
p. 91. 


( This Jour- 
nal is dated 
March 21,172. 
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TONSTALL, or TUNSTALL {Curazzgr], ſucceſſively Biſhop of Londen. and + 


. #” ; E * N 4 1 * 
** * . 
* by * 7 = 
: : g — 
1 
1 . 


F & bh I. 


i nth century, a man of great Jearning, in „and politeneſs, was 
ere Tunſtall, a . of good rank (a) [ A], by a daughter of the (0) Sen 
C family (5). He was born at Hatchford in Richmo re, about the year 5 — 
Lc Woman 18 21 iverſity of Oxford about 1491 ularly, Fegg 
-Vol-1V- 1474 [B] : and became a Student in the Univerſity o 9 . Yo forming, 
—— *. 2 will have it, in Balliol-College. Being forced to 18 os * Be plague, — Ix, 
22 became Fellow of King's Hall (c)[C]. Aker ſome ſtay fe 
— 127. 1 22 7 d ſtudied in the Univerlity of Padua, then in the higheft D « 

Godwin, Bale. there, he travelled beyond ſea, an End, ken aa. 
— z and took the Degree of Doctor of Laws, not having, that we can finc bo the fit, 
—.— — 2 — at * there was ſcarce any kind of good learning in which he was not excellent; — Dit 
Ivo. p. 191. * good Grecian, well acquainted with the Hebrew, a very eloquent Rhe- " the Pin 
„ 8 ifician, famous ef; cially for Arithmetick, a great Lawyer, une Hub; 

th © torician, a ſkilful Mathematician, fa — | ned with cuntnens * fn, 6-6. 
(e) Biſhop God- « found Divine (e). And all theſe accompliſhments Were Crow | th 
wins Calogwe © 3nd a profoun ; They ſoon recommended him to the eſteem af all w awe, 
&c. as above, piety, virtue, and regularity (/. They hbiſhop of Canterbury, a ** 
Edit. 161 5. 4t0. particularly of William Warham, then Arc op Y) 2 Mn 
SEP moſt mac Patron of Learning ; who conſtituted him his r gar arp Chan- 0 emi & bats, 

) Newcourt . : zur im, on 2 detes ien; 
; wa, Cellor [D]. Aug. 25, 1511; introduced him to the King: and alſo co liddleſe a). — tas, 
Val. I. p. 26,637. the Rectory of Harrow on the Hill in Mi X (g. morum gene, 
Taser, Biblio- the 16th of December 1511, to th ry c | 3 
thee, . 7. On the 15th of April 1514, he was inſtalled in the Prebend of Stow-longa in arten & E. 

) Survey of the e i 1 be 1515, admitted Archdeacon of Cheſter (Y). May the bps Lu 
AT. &c, of Lincoln : and, OVeEmoer I7, 5 5» . f hi ch he xtremel well ua- P. 185, 

Dr Browne 12th, 1516, he was made Mafter of the Rolls (i), for whi AY * gan 
illis, Vol. II. 5 4 2 ount of his knowledge in the Laws, The ſame year, he and Sir Thomas VIII. 
1. * and Vol. lified on acc Ad F "ge Em n 2 V, then at Bruffels ; and had the (k) Eraimi zu. 
I us, Plates and happineh of Hing there in the: fame houſe with the moſt excellent Erg a. 
a — dog pleaſure and happineſs A 1 od _ Jelible friendſhip trrmnen than (1). Dining = 6g, a 
1 1 4 5 

— nd! Drag * iſt ſedulous in his charge, as well as very capable of 3 
— Ry und CLOS Ss — of the Imperial Court, penetrated into all the deſigns of it, 
ary 8 ffered, to impart his advice accordingly, either to the King, = 

Dr Fiddes's and failed not, as occaſion offered, part home above (rn. 
Like of Card. his Officers (). He returned to England in 1517, but had not been at home above Hin, ©; 
Wolley, fol, Or ms 0 a ſecond Embaſſy to the Emperor (»). In 1519, he 175. 

. 130. and Dr ten days, before he was ſent upon Church of York (. The 26th of May, Gh 
Knight's Life was collated to the Prebend of Botevant in the Church o . 8 , Ai 
= a 1521, he was alſo made Prebendary of Combe and Hornham in : 

EE he 14 His words are, Hoc opus ab 
[4] Pio el fe ee no png Mn et eee oe. en ogy 
00 . , 8 3 
T fon of one Tunſtall, a Gentleman of a very 5 ut fuit _— 8 ew of King's Hall] This Hall 
> font. - —u- —— 2 0 1 is — incorporated with, and made part of, Trinity- 
; —_—_—— r 5 — in College 5) And as to Mr — having been (5) 2 = 7 
4 an e * * account iven er's 
hoops Fong ncaa ” ; agg — 2 4. Seen Cale te Gees Babes —— the umireri d 
by _ —_— 1 * 5 beer at Cambridge, anno 1564, of men of note — _ re- 233 
The ſpecial armes ; < . . 10 rinitv- 
* the vertues of ſuch as are raiſed unto N — ſ e- ive — 8 ap Ria — 1 
not to ogy my Og _ ws (4x 1 pros os poſtea — Heerico VIII. Epiſc. Landon. 1 by Dr 
grace of the beazer, | - ; Knight, p. 191, 
; Were —__ OO bis 75 Or Chalk So Eraſmus ſtyles him. Cuth- (7) 2am Hy 
Bach i and lojallfervice, fork armes ſhould rather 4e, Hegel, Carel drcbiepcont Cancelleries "Cm 
- © faithfull and loyall > : rly the Archbiſhop's Vicar- Gen * 
© have beene given him, as might have regiſtered that Burt he was more properly - ho adds, 1 
P * — twighted him wth the bakneſs on 3 mg * — w a 0 N 
Irre King Henry VIII. and that was the 3 
4 e lome o , ; 4 oo , * . , 4 
6 — were born by him, may have many very honour- of his riſe and — 5 2 3 biſhop Puke 
able fignifications.” It hath been the fimple 2 Q — 1 2 — deduftur, atque traditzs (8).——He 3 
2 my —_ _ -- 5 — 222 — was — Sub- deacon, March 24, 1508, by Richard „it. of ami, 
ce their PEG! 2 7 P; ; ; ieft April 19, Britann. 
r eee 
ieee en e et den es de ue | 5 
the Tonſtall- family, who deri Ur nam | 4 3 1 
Latin word Ton/er, a Barber; and told the ſtory ſet down [I] * = — E Braſ 
above in Biſhop Godwin's words. But is is much more the fame —_ following words : + Ade his fois. 
my, = ” . by _— 8 Bruxellz) Cuthbertaus Tunſtallus apud Anglos fcriniis 
1 in Ee 3 | N . . . . . incipem 
M—_—————————CG 
8 dom (1). Dr Fuller ſays, chat their chief ſeat was at noſtrum _ , = 2 aa 
oithies is Tonſal-Thurland in Yorkſhire, from whence unqueſti emungiſſimes, tum modeſtis huidam inauditi, patiremo 

by — es in onably they took their ſur name . - in 4 — — mol — 2 — 

p. 197. of the Holland- family, it 18 alerted (3), [4 = rt morn H > ( 994 me beatum duco) iudleamitc; ut. (10). (10 Eraſmi 

F Er ble unkneve, cabin i. 6. © We have here Cuthbert Tunſtall, Maſter of the — 

iſt, of Norſolk, in Sir Thomas Holland's n u , He * Prince to our fugrs cd. 

dS n,, 7 

father. : j raries in the knowledge of the learned 
) Atbenze Ox- * £ 2 rein But, by 2 22 age a 

= 2 ed. Mo — of our leaned Author's at the end of clear underſtanding, and likewiſe of an unhe 

n, l. 177, 


is book, De weritate Corperis & Sanguinis Domini noftri 
% Chriſti in Fuchariſtia, it appears that he was in 
the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age in 1551, when he 
finiſhed that book; and conſequently m have been 


— 


—_ 


modeſty; and moreover is a chearful and pleaſant com- 
panion, , without loſing his proper gravity. I 
with him, which is a great happineſs to me. 


and 


Ke 


Ee, he was made Keeper of the Privy-Seal (5). 
L, ſenſe and learning, yet upon the 


Ee 


(n) i. e. King 
Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolſey, 
who was the 


bon 


Same church.) 


Ss 9 


7 _ * _— 7 1 7 by l 
LEY 6 * = « * 1 0 - T 
= % b 


, firſt 
he from bei 


write 


rt. xcuſed himſelf (4) [G]. In March, 1525, our Biſhop, and Sir Richard Wingfield, Chan- 


TI O' N. SI T. Ar ID Lt 


* 4 of «nd 


cellor of the Duchy, went Embaſſadors into Spain, to confer with the Emperor, after the 


[F] 4nd in the ſaid month and year elrcted Dean of the 
About the fame time, he attended Car- 
dinal Wolſey in his ſplendid Embaſſy to the Emperor 
Charles V. (11). 

[G] He very earneſtly ſollicited Eraſmus to wwrite againſt 
Luther, upon whom he beftows very hard names: but Eraſ- 
mus handſomely excuſed himſelf.) He begins his letter by 
informing Eraſmus, that he was * — of having 
aſſiſted Luther in his anſwer to King Henry VIII. Hu 


own words are; Dici non poteſt, quantopere ſum 


« paviſus, leQis tuis literis, præſertim his quibus tum 
ad Regem tum ad Legatum fcriptis, his te ſuſpicio- 
« nibus liberas, quas de libello a Lathero in Regem 
« edito, tanquam aliguid ingſet tuum, hic ſubortas eſſe non- 
« nulli tibi retulerunt: non quod animis hominum tam 
alte inſederat hc ſuſpitio, ut tuis literis fuerit revel- 
« lenda: quandoquidem fic totus liber contumeliis ſca- 
« tet, fic fingulis pagellis Latherianum virus ſpirat, ut 
ex qua officina terit, ille ipſe lectus prodat; verum 
« ea re ſum lætatus vehementer, quod ex his intellexi 
tibi cum Lutherianis male convenire, teque a Pontifice 
Maximo rogatum, ut congrediendi cum Luthero pro- 
« vinciam ſuſaperes, jam exoratum prope in procinctu 
« efſe. Id quod omnes amici tui magnopere & ex- 
pectant & cupiunt, ut cum illo Proteo, imo verius 
« Atheo, tandem Czterum ex' Luthero; 
« inquis, & Lutherianis male audiam. At non pejus; 
« quam Deus ipſe, quem ille malitiz omnis autorem 
6 ci, dum liberum tollit ab hominibus arbitrium, 
atque omnia ſtatis neceſſitatis legibus fieri prorſus 
contendit, ut liberum cuiquam non fit, fi velit bene- 
© facere,” &c. i. e. I cannot expreſs, how great a joy 
your letters have given me, eſpecially thoſe you have 
written to his Majeſty and the Legate (12), by Which 
you free yourſelf from the ſuſpicions entertained here 
againſt you, as if you had had a hand in Luther's book 
againſt the King; not that thoſe ſuſpicions were ſo fixed 
in people's minds, that there was any need of letters 
from you to remove them; for the whole book is ſo full 
of railing, and breathes ſo in every page the Lutheran 
poiſon, that the reading of it ſhews out of what ſhop 
it comes. But I am extremely glad to find by your 
letters, that you are upon ill terms with the Lutherans, 
and have been requeſted by the Pope to with 
Luther; which you are ing to do. you 
would at length attack that Proteus, or rather that 
Atheiſt, is the earneſt jon and defire of all your 
friends. But you ſay, that it will give you a bad 
character with Luther, and the Lutherans. Not worſe 
ſurely than Luther doth to God himſelf, whom he makes 
the author of all evil, when he takes Free-will from 
mankind, and maintains that all things are done by tie 
laws of Neceflity, ſo that every one is not at liberty to 
do good if he would.” &c.——This lettet breathes the 
true ſpirit of Popery, and not that ſpirit of Meekneſs 
for which ſome have celebrated our Author. But it is 
to be remembered, that it was written whilit Popery 
was triumphant; and in our Prelate's younger years: 
Afterwards, „and the revolutions in the ſtate of 
religion im this kingdom, cooled his zeal, and taught 
him more prudence and moderation. Let it be fi 
obſerved, That he was not then a Predeftinarian, as he 
became afterwards, witneſs his book Againſt the impiour 
blaſphemers of God's Predefliination. And as to Luther, 
he at firſt profeſſed that cruel doctrine, but ſoſtened 
ſome of the rigor of it before his death; and his Follow- 
ers condemn it abſolutely. | 

Eraſmus, in his Anfwer, commends our Biſhop's zeal, 
but inſinuates that it ought to be according to know- 
ledge. And has theſe excellent paſſages: * Iftud tam 
pium ſtudium, tam flagrantem erga Ecclefiam Dei zelum 


non poſſum equidem non vehementer probare, præſul 
cum primis obſervande: nec dubito quin' itum mentis 
impetom judicio ſuſceperis : at mihi meique fimilibus 


ccumſpiciendum eft, ne, quod frridit A 
| 2 | 


- Scriptures into queſtion. So it comes to 


habeamus, ſed non ſecundum ſcientiam; ac, juxta Par- 
menonis comici dium, metuendum ne nimium calidum 
hoc fit modo. Siquidem video quibuſdam ufu venire, 
ut dum majore fludio quam judicio rem gerunt, non 
ſolum una cum zizaniis evellant triticum, quod Chriſtus 
in Evangelio ſieri vetuit, verum etiam pro zizaniis evel- 
lant trincum; dum vel prius damuant quam intelligunt, 
vel quod pie dictum eſt interpretatione depravant : idque 
videri volunt zelum religionis, & hzreſeu: odium, quum 
hec precipua fit peſtis & pietatis & concordiz. Sie qui 
vehementer amant quempiam, nihil in eo non laudant: 
_ vehementer oderunt, nihil non damnaar, In Lathert 
criptis quædam audio reprobari, quz, fi ſobria collatione 
inter eruditos & integros diſputarentur, nonnihil con- 
ferrent ad ſpiritualem & Evangelicum vigorem, a quo 
mundas nimium profecto depgeneravit” . . . . . Then he 
bewails the diſturbances occafioned by the Anabaptiſto, 
and other Sectariet, in Germany, who were running 
from one extreme into another. . . . Utinam de exitu 
rei tua te fallat divinatio, mihi non admodum ſagaci 
jamdudum idem ſubolet: quod ſi eveniat, vereor ne pro 
excuſſis Pontificibus, Epiſcopis, & Principibus, ſordidos 
2 dominos recipiamus multo illis inclementiores. 

am a αν , jampridem muſſant ii quos Anabaptiſtas 
vocant: aluntur & alia dogmatum monſtra, quæ, fi 


proruperint, efficient ut Lutherus propemodum ortho- 
doxus videri poſit... ... Extitit alind inſaniæ genus, 
Prophetæ volunt videri, ſed ridentur ab omnibus. Nalla 


quidem adhuc exorta ſecta, quæ de Chriſto prædicet 
impie: multis tamen hic opinionum tumultus addidit 
animos, ut auſint non ſolum de Chriſti Divina natura 
blaſphema loqui, verum etiam de Scripturz totius au- 
toritate dubitare. Ita ſit; quoties ſemel effractis repa- 
gulis ſeſe in licentiz campum effudit hominum temeri- 
tas, nullam facit inſaniendi finem, donec omnia ſecum 
involvat exitio.” . . . The ſubſtance of which is, That 


he could not but tly commend his pious affection 
and flagrant zeal for the church of God, and did not 
doubt but it was taken up with due judgment ; but as 
for Himſelf and others, they were to are not to 


have a zeal without knowledge, as the Apoſtle writes, 
and according to Parmeno's | 4 Ton that it ſhould not 
be too hot. For he ſaw it uſually happen, that when 
men act with more eagerneſs than judgment, they not 
only do what Chriſt hath forbidden in he Goſpel, that 
is, pluck up the wheat with the tares, but inſtead of the 
tares pull ap the wheat; whilſt condemn before 
they underſtand, or mifihterpret what hath been pioufly 
faid: and that they would have it paſs for a zeal for 
religion, and an averſion to hereſies, when it is the 
chief bane of piety and concord. So they who vehe- 
mently admire any one, find nothing but in him; 
and they who hate violently, diſlike all. In Lather's 
writings, ſays he, I hear that ſome things are condemn- 
ed, which, if they were examined by learned 
and unprejtdiced „would contribute to that ſpi- 
ritual and Evan Heartineſs and Zeal, which is too 
much loſt in the world. . . . . . The Biſhop had hinted 
at the Confaſions like to enſue from ſome blind Zealots, 
upon the aheration n 

apprehended the ſame; was afraid that, 
room of Popes, Biſhops, and Princes, the Scum ſhould 
become uppermoſt, and more ſevere and un- 


neſs, ſaith he, is that for Prophets ; 
but they only expoſe themſelves to ridicule. 
begin alreauy to talk 2 — about the Divine 
nature of Chriſt, and to bring the authority of the 
that when 
Mankind have otite broken the boands, they never ſtop 
in their madneſs, tilt they have involved every thing 
into utter deſtruction. ow 


: 


F p. 264. - 


3980 


22 in 
VIII. fol. 237. 1527, in 

8 4 entertai heretical 
631. bliſhed Popery (w). 


it 


ke 3 
ge 


Lord Herbert, 


above. Wharton, 


Anglia Sacra, 
Part I. 2 783. 


) J. Pits, de 
uftribus An 


glizScriptoribus, took the title 


* 
1 19. 450. . 
760, 


16) Sir Thomas 
ore. 


impreſſion. This made all that heard o 


(17) Matthæus, 
ut ſupra, 


Embaſſy into France (x) ; 
Cambray ; and, at his 


T Ql NST A DO | 
„ Che Ning of France's being taken at the battle of Pavia (a). We find him employed, in March 

: fl. 137 i ting ſeveral perſons in his Dioceſe, particularly about -Colcheſter, that 
— as they were called, that is, differin 
The July following, he attended Cardinal 


from the then eſta- 
olſey in his pompous 


of William Tindale's Tranſlation of the New Teſtament that remained unſold, in order 
to burn them at Paul's Croſs (y) {1] : So firmly attached was he to Po However, 
he had behaved with ſo much faithfulneſs and prudence in his Embaſſies [K ], and all other 
1 employments, that, in 1330, he was tranſlated to the rich Biſhopric of Dur- 


(2) LLI. 


am 
in furniſhi 


Before his removal from the See of London, he had beſtowed much money 
a Library in Cambridge, with 


books, both printed and manuſcript, 


which he had collected abroad. And, after his tranſlation to Durham, he laid out great 


ſums, in adorning that city with 


a ( | 
ing one of his Eminency's moſt: able and faithful Coun- — 
ſellors [H J. In 1529, he was one of the Engliſh Embaſſadors at the famous Treaty of |. eerily 

1s return from that place through Antwerp, bought up all the copies (- 


nick 


Hehn, 15 


ich. r: , 


Edit, of B 
Coewin, * 
aiſy Dr Kai 


Life of 2 
5.5 f. 
public buildings, and in repairing, improving, and beau- cxenix if, 4. 


tifying his epiſcopal houſes (aa) [AI]. He declared, and wrote, for King Henry the ». 1, 


Eighth's divorce from 
bated : thou 


Being one of his Eminency's moſt able and faithful 
Cal =p Eraſmus, after mentioning him 45 t 
capacity, among many of our moſt eminent men, breaks 
out into this exclamation : Quid Cuthbertum Tonſtallum, 
cum quovis pr iſcorum conferendum, quorum non ita multa 
paria celebravit antiquitas? O domum illam augufiam 
ac "yy O were ſplendidum Cardinalem, qui tales wires 
in confiliis, cujus memſa talibus hominibus cingi- 
tur! (11). 
[7] Bought wh all the copies of William Tindalt's tran/- 
lation &c.) This fact is thus related by Biſhop Bur- 


„. net (14), from the original author Edward Hall (15). 


* Tonſiall, then Biſhop of London, being a man of in- 
* vincible moderation, would do no body hurt, yet 


* endeavoured as he could, to get their [the Reformers] 


© books inte his hands: So being at Antwerp, in the 
2 e 1529, as he returned from his Embaſly at the 
2 _ at Cambray, he ſent for one Packington, an 
« Engliſh merchant there, and deſired him to ſee how 
many New Teſtaments of Tindal's tranſlation he might 
have for . Packington, who was a ſecret 
* favourer of Tiadal, told him what the Biſhop propoſed. 
« Tindal was very glad of it; for being convinced of 
* ſome faults in his work, he was deſigning a new and 
more correct edition; but he was poor, and the for- 
mer Impreſſion not being ſold off, he could not go 
* about it: ſo he gave Packington all the copies that 
lay in his hands, for which the Biſhop payed the price, 
and brought them over, and burnt them publickly in 
Cheapſide. This had ſuch an hateful appearance in it, 
being generAly called a burning of the Word of God, 
that people from thence concluded, there muſt be a 
< viſible contrariety between that Book and the Doctrines 
of thoſe who 38 it; „ both ＋ re- 
© judice againſt ergy, and their deſire o in 
©* the New T eſtament, _ encreaſed. So that next — 
* when the Second Edition was finiſhed, many more 
* were brought over, and Conſtantine being taken in 
England, the Lord Chancellor (16) in a private exa- 
< mination, promiſed him that no hurt ſhould be done 
him, if he would reveal who encouraged and ſup 
them at Antwerp; which he accepted of, and told 
that the greateſt they had, was from 
the Biſhop of London, who had bought 15 
It lau 
heartily, though more judicious perſons diſcerned the 
0 temper of that learned Biſhop in it. 
IAI He had behaved with ſo much faithfulneſt and pru- 
dence in bis Embaſſies.) This is acknowl by Arch- 
_— Parker in the following words . . . Ch [Hen- 
ry VIII. crebras legationes ſumma fide & SWudentia ad 
pleroſgue Chriftiani orbis Principes, tanta laude & celebri- 
tate obiit, ut fama ubique notus & pervulgatus fuerit (17). 
i. e. Whoſe [viz. Henry VIIPs] frequent Embaſſies to 
moſt Chriſtian Princes, he with the utmoſt 
faithfulneſs and prudence, ſo much to his own reputa- 
tion and honour, that he was known and eſteemed 
ev here : 
] 


Durban. 
1529-30. 


He was tranſlated by a bull, dated Feb. 21, 
And the Temporalities, which had been 
to his cuſtody the 4th of the ame month, 


Queen Catharine of Arra 

gh it ſeems he afterwards altered his mind () [VI. And when that King 

of Supreme Head of the Church of England, he recommended it, both in 

his injunctions, and in a ſermon preached at Durham; as he teſtifies in a letter, ſer down que" Ha 

in the note below (cc) [O]: though he had before; in 1531, ſolemaly proteſted againſt Par, Cg 
of 


[ ] bn 1530, 288 to the rich biſtopric of 


gon, when that affair came to be de- 


were reſtored to him the 25th of March way +. 8). 

[ And, after his tranſlation to Durham, he laid out 
great ſums in adorning that city, &c.] This is the account 
given of it by Biſhop Godwin (19): © Hee built from 
* the ground a moſt beautiful Porch or Gate-houle 
(with a Chappel annexed thereunto) of ſaire ſtone, 
in the caſtle of Durham, and added to the ſaid caſtle 
* certaine gates with iron bars and portculliſes, ſupported 
with firong wals on each fide. He brought water 
© thither with a conduit, whereas before time it was 
© ſerved with well water. He made the gate-houſe at 
© Alnewike, [a chamber at Aukland] and built the 
© Tolebooth in the market of Durbam, all of ſtone, 
with divers edifices neare the hinder part of the ſaid 
Tolboothe, which he gave alſo to the city of Durham. 
« Laſtly, he repaired with great charge [Norham-caftle} 
and the third part of Tine-bridge.” 

[M He drclared, and wrote, for King Henry VIII: 
divorce from Queen Catharine, &c.] Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
that ®the King having commanded the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to require the opinions of the Biſhops of 
England, they 4d, in a writing under their hands 
© and ſeals, declared they judged it an unlawful Mar- 
* riage. Only the Biſhop of Rocheſter refuſed to ſet 
his hand to it (20).“ J. Pits's account is more ex- 


plicit; being in theſe words (21): Unicam in tota vita x 


Abi innffit maculam, quod widelicet ab Henrico rege ſeductus 
& induftus fuerit, ut matrimonium Regis cum Catherina 
Hiſpana diſſolvi poſſe & debere aſſcruerit, idque libro ſcrifto 


probare conatus fuerit. Cujus fadtt ita cum poſftea parnituit, 


ut in contrariam plane ſententiam deſeenderit, & damnato, ©" 


nem prius ſcripſerat, libro, Regine partes er tenue- 
— r ps ae wh i. e. 
© There was only one blot in his life, namely, his be- 
ing ſeduced ad drawn in by King Henry, to aſſert, 
that the King's marriage with Catharine of Spain might 
and ought to be diſſolved, and to write a book wherein 
he endeavours to prove it. Of which he ſo much re- 
pented afterwards, that he went into the quite contrary 
opinion; and condemning the book he bad written, 


conſtantly took the ___ 14 was one of tha 
is latter 


advocates in her ca 
by the following 
Cardinall Camper 
Biſhop of London, and defired to heare him ſpeak, 
for he was a man of profound jud 
and one in whoſe wiſdom and honeſty the Cardi 
« repoſed great confidence. This Tunſtall had written 
© a very learned Treatiſe in defence of the ne's 
marriage, which indeed ſhould have been read in the 
Court, but the King fearing his abilities, purpoſely 
* ſent him upon an Embaſſie into Scotland (at the very 
time he ſhould have appeared) about a triviall buſineſſe, 
«* ſo that he ap not in Court this ſecond time. 
[o] A he teftifies in @ Letter &c.] That Letter, writ- 
ten to Mr Crumwel, is in theſe words: And where 
now of late I have alſo received the King's moſt honor- 
able Letters ſent onto me by Sir Francis Bygot, Knight, 
containing the King's Highnes commandment for ſetung 
forth of his title of $ Head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the aboliſhment of the authority of the Biſhop 
of Rome; I not only myſelf, before the regeit wy a 


rt is explained 


ent and learning, b. 


(et) Strype's * 


ele f. ſtica 


morals, Vs. J. 
P 191, 85 
urnet's Hist. of 


177, * 


(18) R 
Atta Pu? 
Tom, XIV. 
p. 364, 3%, 
387. 
(19) Catalogs 
of Biſhops, as 
above, p. 679, 
1 edit. Cl. 

« Richartſca, 
Leland's ltine, 
Vol. L.. 77 


v 
5.7% 71, — 


) Halt, Che. 
fol. 16. 5 


(24) Wr, 
Vol. III. 

245 See Col- mini Chriſtiano eſt ſalus, diſſentire videar, expreſſe 

Yo Hit, diſſentio— (24). The ſubſtance of which is, he was 


' II. p. 63. 


of the 


uſurpations of the Bi 
taking the valuation of Eccleſiaſtical 
the Firſt-fruits and Tenths (er). And in 1 
of his learning and judgment, to peruſe Regi 
* which occaſioned ſome letters between the Cardinal and our Biſhop ; 
joint one from him, and John Stokeſley, Biſhop of London, 


537» the Ki 
nald Pole's boo 


of Rome (dd). In 1535, he was one (4) 
Benefices, in order to ſettle mon in Arype” 


of Ecclefiaſtical Union ; 
rticularly a ſevere 
againſt the Pope's Supre- 


(ff) De Unions 


macy (gg) [R]. The year following, he was appointed to confer about the Reformation 


of Religion, with ſome Embaſſadors from the Proteſtant German Princes; but things 
were not yet ripe for a proper alteration in this Kingdom (55). 
new edition of the Bible in Engliſh, reviſed by him and Nicolas Heath, Biſhop of Ro- 


2 2 
230. 
In 1541, came out a Appead. p. 260, 


kk) Strype”s 
cheſter [S]. He did not approve of every part of Popery ; but was of opinion, that Mem. Vol 


old Ufages and Traditions were not to be broken without a great cauſe, and that ſome 


of them were in no wiſe to be broken (ii). 


went along with the Reformation [T] for ſome 


462. 1 
ſays, he was 
diſmiſſed the 
Council-board in 


In the reign of King Edward the Sixth, he 
years; and was one of the Privy- Council, 


and of the King's Council in the North (tt). At length, ſome of the Courtiers covet- Vin.» 233. 


ſame Letters, had don my duty in ſetting forth his title 
of Supreme Head, but alſo cauſed others to do the ſame. 
And ſo his Grace was prayed for ever ſince the Pro- 
clamation of the Act therupon made. And eftſones 
upon the receit of the King's ſaid letter, I repaited to 
Dureſm, and there preached myſelf ao in great pre- 
ſence, as wel in ſetting forth the King's Title, as in 
declaring the uſurped authority of the Bithop of Rome, 
heretofore uſed in this realm. And ſo have done, and 
ſhall, from time to time accompliſh the King's com- 
mandment in my dioceſs, God willing. There were 
words in the ſaid Letter that fore grieved me; that the 
King's Highneſs ſhould repute, that I ſhould loot for a 
new world, or mutation. If the King's Highneſs knew 
my mind, as God doth, ſure I am, thoſe words had 
not been put in. For I have been as fore againſt ſuch 
Uſurpations of the Biſhop of Rome, as dayly did grow, 
as any man of my degree in this realme. And that I 
ſhould now look for the renewing of that thing, which 
I withſtood heretofore, as far as f might, when he flou- 
riſhed moſt, it is not likely. Surely I look for no 
mutation, nor new world, but one; which is the chang- 
ing of this life tranſitory to the life eternal in the world 
to come. Which mutation, whenſoever it ſhall happen, 
IT beſeech Almighty Jeſus of his infinite mercy, that 
I may leave the King's Highneſs in his moſt proſperous 
reign many years after my deceaſe, to m increaſe 
of his Honour, the wealth of his Subjects, and the 
propagation of his moſt royal poſterity. And thus 
Almighty Jeſus preſerve your good Maſterſhip to his 


pleſure and yours. From Aukland the xxiſt day of July. 


Your Maſterſhip's humble Bedeman, 
Cuthbert Dureſm (23). 
[P] Thaugh be bad befire ſolemnly prurgbed againſt that 


title.] It was upon occaſion of the following words, in 
the preamble to the grant of a ſublidy to King Henry 
VIII, in a Convocation for the province of Vork. 
* Quamplurimos hoſtes, et maxime Lutheranos, in per- 
* niciem eccleſiæ et cleri Anglicani (cujus ſingularem 
« protetorem unicum et Supremum Dominum, et, 
* quantum per Chriſti legem licet, etiam „ eee Caput 
ipſius majeſtatem recognoſcimus) conſpirantes, . . 
from which, as he obſerves, ſome, lately ſuſpected and 
accuſed of hereſy, had taken occaſion to decline and 
deny the juriſdiction of their own Biſhops; therefore 
he thought the following diſtinctions neceſſary . . * viz. 
* ut, ſi per ea intelligatur, quod Rex fit poſt Chriſtum 
* Supremum Regni ſui, et Cleri Anglicani in terrenis 
et temporalibus caput, ficut revera eſt, et omnes re- 
* cognoſcimus, fic ad vitandum malignorum interpre- 
* tationem exprimenda ſunt verba, ne in alium ſenſum 
ab hareticis trahantur. Si vero per ea intelligatur 
* indiſtinte, prout verba ſonant, quod Rex tam in ſpi- 
* ritualibus, quam in terrenis et temporalibus fit Su- 
premum eccleſiæ caput, et quod ita licere per Chriſti 
0 _ affirmetur, ſicut malignantes quidam illa verba 
* [{cilicet, quantum per Chriſti legem licet] tanquam 
* aſſertive poſita capere videntur, quia hic ſenſus cum 
* ſententia catholicz eccleſiæ videtur non convenire ; 
* idcirgo ab hujuſmodi ſententia, verbis ſic intellectis 
& politis, ne ab eccleſia catholica, extra quam ne- 


willing to allow, that the King, after Chriſt, was the 
VOL. VI. No. 332. 


II, Pp 233» 


Supreme Head of his Kingdom, and of the Clergy of 
England, in earthly and temporal matters ; but would 
not acknowledge him to be ſuch, both in ſpirituals and 
tempora!s, and that it was lawfu! according to the Law 
of Chriſt; left he ſhould ſeem to diſſent from the Ca- 
tholic Church, without which there is no ſalvation for 
any Chriſtian. 

2] in a ſermon preached before his Majeſty, upon 
Palm-Sunday.)] That ſermon is what Archbiſhop Parker 
refers to (25) ; when, after ſaying that Biſhop Tonſtall 
diſowned the Pope's Supremacy in his laſt days, he 
goes on thus: Id guad ante, Henrico Rege regnante, gui 
pri mus eandem potentiam labefatavit, regnoque ejecit, ve- 
hementiſſimè, dor//imeque pro concione ſuaſit. . . . The 
text was Philipp. ii. from ver. 5 to 12. And the 
ſermon was printed by Thomas Berthelet, at London, 
1539. 4to. reprinted in 1633. See below, note {FF}. It is 
upon account of this ſermon, and our Author's ſubſe- 
quent relapſe, that Michael Wood thus abuſes him (26). 
* I have heretofore (ſays he) with no ſmall admiration, 
* readde a certain ſermon made in Engliſhe, before our 
late Soveraigne Lorde Kinge Henry the Eight, about 
* xiiit years paſt, by Doctour Tonſtall, then Biſhop 
of Dureſme, and ſet furthe in printe, bylike for 
© his owne glorie, or rather purgacion, being ſuſpect- 
ed (and not without cauſe) to be a favourer of the 
6 28 autoritie, and antichriſtian power of the 
* Biſhop of Rome (whereof he is bent at this daye with 
other his complices to ſhew himſelf, that ſermon not- 
* withſtanding, not only to be a friendly favourer, but 
an open dihgent proctour) “ 

 (R] Which occaſioned ſome letters between the Cardinal 
and our Biſhop.) Reginald Pole was created Cardinal, 
December 22, 1538 (27). One of the letters that paſſed (27) Strype's 
between them, is printed in Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of Ecclefiaft. Mem, 
the Reformation (28). Another in Mr Strype's Ec- Vol. I. p. 299- 
cleſiaſtical Memorials (29). And another, in J. Foxe's (28) Part III. 
Acts and Monuments (30), Becon's Reports (31), and Colle, No, 58, 
the 2 $94 to Dr Knight's Life of Eraſmus (32). (29) Vol. L p. 

[S] in 1541, came out a new Edition of the Bible in 22 2 

Engliſh, &c.] There is, in the beginning, the picture p. 206. 
of King Henry VIII, with Crumwel and Cranmer; (zo) vol. 11, 
and the title is, The Bible in Engliſh, of che largeſt 
and greateſt Volume: auctoryſed and appointed, by (31) Fel. 272. 
the Commaundement of our moſt redoubted Prince and (3a) P. 66, &c. 
Sovereign Lord, * VIII, Supreme Head of 

this his Church and Realm of England: To be fre- 

uented and uſed in every Church within this his ſaid 
— according to the tenour of his former injunc- 
tions given in the behalf. Overſeen and peruſed at the 
Commaundement of the King's Highneſs, by the 
Right Reverend Fathers in God, Cuthbert Biſhop of * 
Durham ; and Nicolas Biſhop of Rocheſter. Printed 
by Edward Whitchurch, Cum Privilegio, ad imprimen- 
dum ſolum. 1541.” . The New Teſtament in Engliſh, of (414) See J. 
William Tindale's tranſlation, was firſt printed in 1526, Lewis's Hiſt. of 
and the whole Bible by Myles Coverdale, in 1535. Pe dle f 
fol. (33). - a Bible, $v0, 

[1 ] He went along with the Reformation.) In all points 

he gave obedience to every Law, and to all the in- 
junctions that were made: but always in Parliament 
proteſted againſt the changes in Religion; which he 
thought he might with a good conſcience ſubmit to and 


(25) Mattbæus, 
ut ſupta. 


(26) Preface to 
the Engliſh 
Tranſlation of 
Stephen Gardi- 
ner's book, De 
vera Obedientia, 
Kc. 1553. vo. 
See Wood, Ath, 
Vol. I. Edit. 
1721, col. 128, 


obey ; though he could not conſent to them. Only in (34) Burnet's 
the matter of the co preſence, he was ſlill of the — 22 
old perſuaſion, and writ about it (34). Il, . — 


44 G ing 


1n Biſhop 

net's Hit. of the 
Reformation. 
Collect. of Re- 
cos, p. 42 and 
Part II. of that 
Hiſtory, p. 194, 
193+ 


*) Strype's 

cclefiaſt, Mem, 
Vol. II. p. 367, 
489. 


( Strype's 
Eccleſiaſt. Mem. 
Vol. II. p. 367, 
395. and Me- 
morials of Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, 
p- 288. and Bur- 
net's Hiſt. of the 
Reformation, 
Part II. p. 215, 
216. and Col- 
lier's Eecl. Hiſt. 
Vol. II. p. 326. 


(99g) Wharton. 
Anglia Sacra, 

Part I. p. 783. 
note. 


© May 20, 1551. 
© to keep his houſe. 


de 


Cranmer, by J 
Strype, p. 288. 
and ſee his Eccl. 


Memor. Vol. II. 
p- 366. 


(33) Strype's 
Kecl. Memor. 
Vol. I. p. 489. 
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his rich Biſhopric, took the advantage of an accuſation of miſptiſion 
treaſon brought againſt him; for which he was committed to the Tower, on the 20th of 
December 1551 ( J. The Parliament fitting, on the 28th of March, a Bill was 
brought into the Houſe of Lords, to attaint him for miſpriſion of treaſon. * Archbiſhop . 
Cranmer ſpoke warmly and freely againſt it V, not fatisfied, it ſeems, with the charge 
that was laid: However, the Bill paſt, and the Archbiſhop proteſted. But when it 
came down to the Commons, they were not fatisfied with the evidence, which conſiſted 


of bare depoſitions of witneſſes ; but 


ſhopric (un). 


required, that the accuſers might be brought face to 
face: And ſo it went no farther (mm). When he could not be ruined in a Parliamentary Grad 
way, means were contrived to do it in a more private and effectual manner. 
purpoſe, a Commiſſion was granted, September 21, 1552, to ſeven 
powering them to call before them Cuthbert, Biſhop of Durham, an 
all manner of conſpiracies &c. And if he were found guilty, to deprive him of his Bi- 13 *7i 


rſons [X]; im- 
examine him of 


Accordingly he was deprived, either the 11th or 14th of October (oo), 259. 
and remained a priſoner in the Tower all the reſt of King Edward's reign. 


Upon his 


deprivation, the Biſhopric was offered to Dr Robert Horne, Dean of the ſame Church; 


who refuſed to accept of it: Next, to Nicolas Ridley, Biſhop of London. Then a project , p.4, 


was formed of dividing the Biſhopric into two, by founding a new one at Newcaſtle : 
but that deſign did not take effet; nor, very probably, was it ever intended it ſhould, 


For, though 


at is mentioned in a private Act of Parliament, in March 1 552-3, whereby 
it was actually diſſolved ; yet, in April 1553, bein 
it was given to the ambitious John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland (pp) [7]. 


converted into a County Palatine, 
Upon 


Queen Mary's acceſſion to the Throne, in 1553, Biſhop Tonſtall was not only delivered 
from his impriſonment, on the 5th of Auguſt (qq), but allo reinſtated in his Biſhopric [Z]. 
March 13, 1554, he was put ia Commiſſion with Gardiner, Bonner, and others, to de- 


rive Robert Hol 


gate, Archbiſhop of York, and John Bird, Robert Ferrar, and Paul 


uſh, Biſhops of St David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, on account of their being married (vr). 


Otherwiſe he behaved, during this whole cruel reign, with great lenity, moderation, and ** 
good nature; no ways embruing his hands in the blood of the faithful and unfortunate Par it, . 


Proteſtants [ AA], who were brought to the 
cutions, which were too frequent in others 


7] Took the advantage of an accuſation of miſpriſion 
of Treaſon brought againſt him, for which be au commit- 
ted to the Tower, &c.] The beſt account of that affair 
is in the following Minutes in the Council-books. 
e Biſhop of Durham is commanded 

Auguſt 2, He had licence to walk 
© in the fields, December 20. Whereas the Biſhop of 
Durham, about July 1550, was — by Vivian 
* Menvile, to have conſented to a conſpiracy in the 
North, for the making a rebellion ; and whereas, for 
want of a Letter written by the ſaid Biſhop to the 
© ſaid Menvile (whereupon great trial of this matter 
pended) the final Determination of the matter 
could not be proceeded unto, and the Biſhop on 

* commanded to keep his houſe ; the ſame letter hath 
of late been found in a caſket of the Duke of Somer- 
« ſet's, after his laſt apprehenſion. The ſaid Biſhop was 
© ſent for, and this day appeared before the Council, 
and was charged with the Letter, which he could not 
deny but to be his own hand-writing : and having little 
to ſay for himſelf, he was then ſent to the | 
there to abide till he ſhould be delivered by proceſs 
of law (35). 

Li Archbiſhop Cranmer ſpoke freely againſt it.] There 
was a conſtant good correſpondence between Cranmer 
and him: Though in many things they differed in 
opinion; yet Tonſtall was both a man of candour, and 
of great moderation, which agreed ſo well with Cran- 
mer's temper, that no wonder they lived always in good 
terms (36). The Bill was greatly hurried through the 
Houſe of Lords; for it was read three times, on March 28, 
29, and 31 (37). 

[X] 4 Commiſſion was granted . . . . to ſeven perſons.) 
Namely to Sir Roger Cholmely, Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench, Sir Richard Rede, John Goſnold, Richard 
Goodrick, Robert Chidley, . . . . Stamford, Eſquires, 
and Richard Liel, Doctor of Law; or to ſeven, fix, or 
five of them (38). 

[T7] Was given 
Northumberland.) Sir John Harrington's account of this 
affair may be deemed full ſevere, but it is in theſe words 
.. . © Concerning this Biſhoprick it is formerly noted 
by mine Author, that it was once diſſolved by Act 
of Parliament in the Minority of King Edward VI, 
* what time the two new Dukes of Sommer/er and 
* Northumberland, like the Souldiers that caſt lots for 
« Chrift's garment, divided between them Patrimonium 
s Crucifixi, namely the two good Biſhopricks of Bath 
and Durham, one being deſigned as a Seat for the 


od » 


to the ambitious John Dudley, Duke of 


ſtake : ſo that his Dioceſe eſcaped the perſe- 
at that time (5s). When Queen Elizabeth 


* Weſtern Duke, the other for the Northern; and 
whereas by an old metamorphoſis the Biſhop of Dur- 
* ham had been Earle of Northumberland (39), now by 


a new Apotheoſis the Duke of Northumberland would ſei 


* have beene Biſhop of Durham: But gui deſpexit de 
© calo deridebat eos. That viſible hand that wrote in the 
* wall while Balthaſar was quaffing in the holy veſſels, 

that hand though inviſible weighed theſe petty Mo- 
narks in the ballance of God's judgements, found them 
too light; and becauſe they ſhould not grow too long, 
they were both cut ſhorter by the bead: the Biſlop- 
ricks reſtored to what they now are by Queene Mary, 
one being in ſubſtance, the other by accident of 
leaden mines, two of the beſt Biſhopricks in Eng- 


land (40)- | 

[5] ut alſo reinflated in his Biſhoprick.) As it was 
* diflolved by Act of Parliament, and the Regalities of 
* it, which had been given to the Duke of Northum- 
© berland, were now by his attainder fallen into the 
* Queen's hands, ſhe ted Dr Tonſtall letters patent, 
* wherby ſhe erected that Biſhopric anew; mentioning, 
* that ſome wicked men, to enrich. themſelves by it, 
had procured it to be diſſolved (41). Upon his 
Appeal, a Commiſſion had been granted to ſome per- 
ſons to examine it:' And in that Commiſſion it is al- 
ledged, That the Sentence of Deprivation was given 
only by laymen; that Tonſtall being kept priſoner long 
in the Tower, was brought to his trial, without either 
having counſel aſſigned him, or convenient time given 
him for clearing himſelf ; and that, after divers proteſta- 
tions, — — his appeal, he had been deprived 
of his Biſhoprick (42). 

[44] No xways ing his hands in the blood of the 
Proteflants.] David Lloyd, in his uncouth way, ſpeaks 
thus of him (43): * In the reign of Queen Mary, he 
ſpake more harſhly againſt the Proteſtants (calling Biſhop 
Hooper Beaſt for being married) than he : being 

linckly preſumed to bark the more, that he might 

ite the leſs; and obſerved to threaten much in London, 
and do little in his own Dioceſs. For I meet with a 
marginal note in Mr Foxe, which indeed juſtly deſerved 


even in the faireft letters to be inſerted in the body of 


his book: « Note, that Biſhop Tonftal in Queen Mary's 
« days. was no great bloody Perſecutor : for Mr Ruſſel 
© a her was before him, and Dr Hinmer, his 
« Chancellour, would have had him examined more par- 
« ticularly ; the Biſhop ſtaid him, ſaying, Hitherto we 
* have had a good report among our neighbours, I pray 
« you bring not this man's blood upon my head. 

| Came 


For that ibis. _ 
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View of the 
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Reformation, 
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ledge (it) would have ily come 


came to the Crown, there were great hopes that a man of his 


into the Reformation; but io ae 

the errors of Popery, and indeed. all pro- — 

bability but a very little time to live, he conſcienciouſiy choſe rather to loſe his. rich 5. 2 

wel iſhopric, than act againſt his awn judgement (un). Being therefore deprived in July cen Parkeri de 
Fa. 1 1659. for refuſing the oath of Supremacy, he was committed to Matthew Parker, Arch- ab, 


123 


[BB] He was committed to Matthew Parker, Archbiſhop 
elect of Canterbury.] Had Antony Wood confidered 
every circumſtance, he need not have aſked, * how that 
could be, ſeeing the ſaid Matthew was not conſecrated 
. * Archbiſhop till December 17, 1559 (44) ?' But Biſhop 
Tonflall was * put in priſon for a little while,” after his 
refuſing the oath (45). And the Conge d'elire for Arch- 
biſhop Parker being dated July 18%, and he bein 
actually elected Augult 1ſt (46), he might, at leaf 
from this laſt . very properly bear the title of 
Archbiſhop, even before his conſecration. However, 
to avoid all ambiguity, we have added above, in the 
text, the title of Archbiſhop ele@. 
[CC] Where he was entertained in a moſt kind, friendly, 
and brother-like manner.) Non tam cuſtodia ob/ervandus, 
ſumma excipiendus humanitate, alenduſque; as Dr 
Drake's words are (47). He lived there, faith 
Lloyd (48), in ſweet chambers, warm beds, by warm 
« fires, with plentiful and wholeſome diet at the Arch- 
* biſhop's own table: differing nothing from his former 
« grandeur, fave that that was at his own charges, and 
c chis at another's; and that he had not his former ſuit 
of ſuperfluous ſervants, that long train that doth not 
« warm but weary the wearer thereof.” 
[DD] The Archbiſhop . . . . brought him off from many 
of the errors of Popery.] So the Archbiſhop himſelf 
teſtifies, Hic, opera Matthei, a multis Papiſticit nugis, 
_=u Maria regnante ſequutus eft, prorſus abductus fuit, 
apalemque tam ambitio/e dilatatam, Potentiam, plane a 
Chriſtianorum cervicibus depellendam, &. ſux, nempe Romanæ 
urbis atque dioceſis finibus concludendam, affirmavit. .. . ., 
In articulis tamen quibuſdam eccleftaſlicis adhuc firmiter 
heſit, etſi Clericorum conjugia lege divina licita ac permiſſa 
(4s) Matthevs, flatuerit (49). i. e. By Matthew [Parker's] means he 
uſapra, p. 161, was entirely brought off from many Popiſh trifles, which 
he had adhered to under Queen Mary, and was of 
opinion, that the Pope's ambitious Power, which was 
ſtretched fo far, ought to be ſhaken off from the necks 
of Chriſtians, and confined within its proper bounds, 
namely the city and dioceſe of Rome. However, he 
{50)See his book ſtuck firmly ſtill to ſome articles of Popery, though he 
Contra impios Judged that the marriage of Prieſts was allowed by the 
2 law of God.“... . And, in the point of Juſtification, 
ruth be was of the ſame opinion as the Reformed (;0)— 
P) Life of Ber He told Bernard Gilpin, that in the matter of Tranſub- 
wi Gilpin by ſtantiation, Pope Innocent III. had done unadviſedly, 
Bilbop Carleton, in 3 an article of faith. And further confeſſed, 
114, 164, that the Pope committed a great fault in the buſineſs 
4 edition, touching indulgencies ; and other thing (“). 
[EE] With an Epitaph compoſed by the learned Dr Had- 
_ It is in the old black Engliſh letter, and in 
words : | 
Anglia Cuthbertam Tunſtallum meſta requirit, 
Cujus ſumma domi laus erat atque foris. 
Rhetor, Arithmeticus, = conſultus et equi, 
Legatuſque fuit; denique Preſul erat. 
Annorum Satur, & magnorum plenus honorum, 
Vertitur in cineres aureus iſte ſenex.. 
Viaxit annos LXXXV. obiit 
FF] _ - —_ — — Ret 
ewveral pieces he compoſed, and which were 
publiſhed by himſelf, &c.) Thoſe publiſhed by himſelf 
were, 1. In Matrimonii. Oratio habita in Spon/a- 
Ibu Marie fili Hen. VIII. et Franciſci Francorum Regi 
Primogeniti. Lond. 1518. 4to. i. e. In praiſe of Ma- 
trimony. An Oration pronounced at the Eſpouſals of 


op elect of Canterbury [BB], in free cuſtody, where he was entertained in a moſt kind, Drake. Burner 
ly, 


» (xx) Codwin's 


of Catalogue, as 


perance, 


Mary daughter of King Henry VIII, and Francis eldeſt 
ſon of Lewis XII. King of France. 2. De Arte Suppu- 
tandi libri quatuor, Cutheberti Tonftalli. i. e. A Treatiſe of 
Arithmetic. London, 1522. 4to. Printed by R. Pinſon ; 
reprinted ſeveral times in divers parts. A very beautiful 
edition was printed at Paris in 1538, 4to, by the excel- 
lent Robert Stephens. 3. Sermon on Palm-Sunday 
before King Henry VIII, on Philippians ii. from ver. 5. 
to the 12th. London, 1539. 4to. Printed by Thomas 
Berthelet ; reprinted in 1623. 4to. See above, note 

2] 4. De weritate Corporis et Sanguinis Domini noſtri 

ſu Chriſti in Euchariſtia, Authore Cutheberto Tonſtallo 
Dunelmenſi Epiſcopo. i. e. Of the Truth of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation. Paris, 1554. 4to. apud Yaſci/an. The — 
is dated at the end, Anno Domini 1551. Biſhop Burnet 
rightly obſerves, that © the Latin ſtile of this book 
is much better than the Divinity and — in 
it (5 1).“ 5. Compendium & Synop/is in decem libros 
Ethicorum Ariftotelis. i. e. an Abridgment of Ariſtotle's 
Ethicks. Paris, 1554. 8vo. apud Yaſcoſan. 6. Contra 
impios Blaſphematores Dei Prede/tinationis Opus Cutheberti 
Tonſtalli Dunelmen/is Epiſcopi. i. e. Againſt the impious 
Blaſphemers of God's Predeſtination. Antwerp, 1555. 
4to. 7. Godly and devout Prayers, in Engliſh and Latin. 
1558. 8vo. ; 

fis pieces publiſhed by others after his deceaſe, were, 
I. A Letter written by him and John Stokefley, ſome- 
time Biſhop of London; and confeſſed to Archbiſho 
Parker, and others, to be his, about fourteen days be- 
fore his death. Imprinted at London by Reginald 
Woulfe, Anno 1560. Inſerted in Foxe's Vol. Il (;2); 
and alſo in the Appendix to Dr Knight's Life of Eraſ- 
mas (53). See above, note [R]. II. Licence to Sir 
Thomas More for reading heretical Books (54). III. His 
Opinion and Reſolutions concerning the Sacraments (55). 
IV Arguments for the Divine Inſtitution of Auricular 
Confeſſion, with ſome Notes written on the margin by 
King Henry's own hand (56). V. Letter of his to the 
Tp. Pom At concerning a book taken at Newcaſtle, 
called the Souls Garden (57). VI. Letter proving 
the ſubjection of the Realm of Scotland to the King of 
England. 1547 (58). VII. Anſwers to ſome Queries 
concerning the Abuſes of the Maſs, &c. (59): VIII. 
Letter to Cardinal Pole concerning his book De Unione 
Ecclefiaſtics (60). - An abſtratt of it is in Jer. Collier's 
Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory (61) ; and the original is in the 
Cottonian Library (62). IX. Anſwer to the Embaſſa- 


dors of the Proteſtant German Princes (63). X. A Pro- 


teſt in the Convocation at York, againſt King Henry's 
title of Supreme Head of the Church of England (64). 
XI. His Oration to the Parliament, declaring to the 
e the office of a King; and his Anſwer to the 
ors from James V, King of Scotland ; are in 
Hall's Chronicle (65). XII. One of his Letters to Bu- 
dzus, and two to Eraſmus, are inſerted amongft Eraſ- 
mus's Letters (66) ; and there are, in the fame Col- 
leftion, one of Budzus, and five of Eraſmus to 
him (67). XIII. Two Letters of his are alſo in the 
Collection of Records, at the end of Part III. of Biſhop 
Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation ; namely, one up- 
on the King's ordering the Biſhops to ſend up their 
Bulls (68): And a Conſolatory Letter to Henry VIII. 
after the death of Queen Jane (69).—Beſides which, 
we are informed, that he had made a great many Re- 
marks upon the Jus Ce/arerm (70). 


[GG] They commend his charity, his hoſpitality, &c.) 


above, ' 
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p. 47 
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William De Chambre, in particular, ſptaks thus of 


77) Anglia him(71). Familiam honorificam ſemper ſecum tenuit, bo- 
— Part I. aorificeque attendebatur a generofes & hominibus plebeiis ; 
7 79 3s quocunque enim loco refidebat, honorificam menſam valdeque 
largam ſemper Jecum habuit. In elemoſynis erat abundans, 
in am wvite genere. Praful precdarns. i. e. He always 
had a creditable family, and was honourably attended 
« by 4 of all conditions; for wherever he reſided 
0 ept a magnificent table. He was very charitable, 
and an illuſtrious Prelate in every reſpect. 
(HH) His meekneſi, chaſtity, temperance, prudence and 
12) J. Pits, obi i. Erat vir mitis & manſuttus, caſtus, & tempe- 
pra, p. bo Yar, prudens, & induſtrius (72). 
[11] They deſcribe him as a man of incomparable learn- 
ing] he is ſtiled by Eraſmus. . . wir, præter utram- 
n an, 7 Harman. quad neminem ſuorum non /aperat, judicio 
Epift. col. 27, ctv, ac naris, emunttiſſime, &c. (73). See the next 
Ed. 1642. note ; and above, AA 
[KK] Of a moſt unb e lift: in a word, as the 
(74) Eraſmi ö » &c. in his time, &c.] Such is the cha- 
Epiſt, col. 783. rafter given him by Sir Thomas More, and Eraſmus, 
75) T. Mori two excellent judges. Il Homo eff wite inculpatiſſime, 
Faber, inter 7 Literaturæ ad unguem doclut, nec ullius bone 
Eraſmianas, diſcipline rudis (74).— L ut nemo eff omnibus bonts 
| col. 120. literis inſtructior, nemo vita moribuſque ſeverior, ita nemo 
(76) Eraſmi of wſquam in convittu jucundior (7 5).—— uo wire mihil 
Epiſt. col. 400. et bc AEtas nec 2 melius, nec humanius (76). 
2 wiro vis habet orbis hodie quicquam eruditins, 
28228 prudentius, melius (77). See alſo Dr Burnet's Hiſtory of 
T. Mori, inter the Reformation, Part I. Appendix, p. 301. and 
Epiſt. Eraſmi, Part II. p. 396. 


col. 1599: . [LL] We hall conclude this article with Biſhop Tonfall 
character of Turiiſbire.] As this Prelate was attending 
upon King Henry VIII, in his progreſs towards the 
city of York, upon the hill 2 Barneſley, ſome 
ſour miles on this ſide Doncaſter, he took an occaſion 
to ſhew unto his Majeſty, and ſpeak of the pleaſures 
of Yorkſhire : requiring his Grace to behold and look 


upon the country before him there, affirming, that he 


TYRRELL [Jamzs], Author of a hiftory of England, and deſcended from an an- 
cient and conſiderable family [A]; was the eldeſt fon of Sir Timothy Tyrrell of Shotover, 

Knight, by Elizabeth his wife, fole daughter and f 

Dr James Uſher, Archbiſhop of Armagh. He was born in Great 

pariſh of St Giles's in the Fields, Middleſex, in the month of May, 1642, and educated 


near Oxford, 
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ſhould ſee-the greateſt and faireſt valley there, that was 


in all Europe, from end to end, and he never ſaw the 
like as that was for all pleaſures and commodities, which 
he could well teſtify and witneſs. And therefore de- 
fired his Highne's to behold upon his right hand the 
hills, the Vorkeſwouldes, and Blakemore hills; 

and likewiſe to behold thoſe great mountains and fell; 
which were upon the left hand ; the breadth of which 
valley is ſome thirty or fixty miles wide in the moſt 
places, and in length ſome eighty and one hundred 
miles: wherein for cities and towns, caſtles and 
mannor-houſes, famous rivers and brooks, parks and - 
woods, corn, grafs, and cattle, fairs and markets, fiſh 
and fowl, mines and quarries of coal and ſtone, and 
likewiſe mines of lead, iron, and other metals, he 
never ſaw the like in all his travels. And for the truth 
and verity thereof, as it may and doth plamly appear, 
ſome miles weſt of Tadcaſter there is within ſome — 
or eight miles circuit ſeventy-ſeven mannor-houſes, 
whereof the worſt of them were Eſquires of an antient 
continuance. There be alſo within the ſame circuit 
twenty-five woods, thirty-two parks, fixteen rivers, 
eight market towns, and in them and other villages 
there, there be as many fairs in the as in any 
other place in England. There be twenty-four 
coal-mines, and divers fornaces both for melting and 
drawing forth iron into bars : There be alſo much 
other metals, if they were ſought for; and for corn, 
* and cattle, fiſh, and fowl, not inferior to the 
ſt place in all England. And there is one thing here 
more worthy to be ſpoken of than all the reſt ; which 
is of the abundance of free-ſtone and lime, that 
is there to be found within that cireuit ; as much lime \, 
and free · ſtone as would build as many ch | 


"7 
cities, — M 
caſtles, towns, and houſes, as are in all England, if ry, vid. Cauky, 


MSS. Angliz. 
Vol. I. p. 21, 
col. 2. No. 14, 


need were. And for —— of hacdkg-cnd 
hawking, fiſhing and fowling, it is as delicate a place 
26 any there vin all Ragland (78). ce 


heir of the moſt learned 


Queen-Street, in the 


Kanates, Chiefly in the Free-ſchool at Camberwell in Surrey. In the year 


Roy was created Maſter of Arts at Oxford (4). 


at Fertulogh, in the of Weft-Meath (5) —— gſmill, his eldeſt fon, 

In England; the manor Thornton in Buckia ham- Oakeley and Shotover, one of the privy ber to 
(6) She is ſaid ſhire, after having paſſed through the families of King Charles I. a Colonel, Governor of Caerdiffe, and 
8 and became the ion. of the Tyrrels, General of the Ordinance under the Lord Gerard, who 


that family. 


' "The Englih Ba- thelaſt of that name in the begiani 


-xonctage, edit, From whom are alſo deſceaded both the other families who is the ſubje& of this article, and three other ſons: m . 
1741. e. of the Tyrrels in this county, of Caſtlethorp and Oake- beſides ſeyeral daughters (8). ronetage, 
2-5 9% ley; and they all deſcended from one common anceſtor, above. 
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1657, he was admitted a 
Gentleman-Commoner of Queen's-College in Oxford, where he continued three years un- 
der the tuition of Mr Thomas Tully and Mr Timothy Halton. Thence he went to the 
Inner-Temple, to ſtudy the laws of the land (a). On the 28th of September, 1663, he ( A. Wo, 
And, about two years after, was called to the 2. 5d. 
Barr. However, he did not practiſe in that profeſſion z but employed himſelf very dili- col. 7. 

gently in ſtudying the Hiſtory and Conſtitution of this coun 
wards 


try, as his learned works after- (5) i. 
ſufficiently evinced. He reſided chiefly upon his eſtate at Oakeley near Brill in 


A] Deſcended an ancient and confiderable family. Tyrrel, of Charles Brandon, 
TH: bar et e i of real ant i Duke of Suffolk, one of the coheirs of Sir Humphrey 
England Tirel being one of eminent men le Bruin, as well as the ſaid Humphrey Tyrrel. That 


who came over with William the Conqueror in 1066 (1). 
And Walter Tirell was the perſon ſaid to have 
William Rufus in the year 1100 (2). One of them was 
the common anceſtor of the numerous family of the 
Tyrrels, ſeated both in Ireland and d. 
r 
in the 1172, a (3)- 
tn of Caftle-Knoc in the county of 
Dublin, whoſe eſtate by females was transferred to other 
families about 1370 (4). And a branch of them is ſeated 


family hath alſo a feat at Leckhamftead, in the ſame 
county (7). And a branch of the ſame family is ſeated 
— in Eſſex; Sir Edward Tyrrel, Knt. being 
created a Baronet, October 31, 1627,——To return to 
H Tyrrell : George his eldeſt ſon dyed in 1571, 
and He, by his ſecond” wiſe, da of 

had an elder 


Thomas Aſton of Aſton in Cheſhire, 

fon, Sir Timothy, Knt. Maſter of the to 
King Charles I, who dyed in 1033» 

leaving iſſue by Eleanor his wife, ny il- 

liam Ri Sir Ti , Knt. of 


Prince Henry and 


deſcended from Jane beir-general of Robert Ingleton (6), 


id 7501. compoſition for his eſtate. By his wiſe, | 
ing of King Henty VIII. . Archbiſhop Uſher, he had Famer, . 


Buckinghamſhire, 


N 8 4 


at Shotover, near Oxfotd, for the benefit of the 1 
ty (4). The firſt thing he publiſhed, book written by 
rchbiſhop Uſher [B} z he wrote alſo a Vindication of that 


did riot run into thoſe 


and Non: reſiſtance, which were 


his time; but was for a limited Monarchy; as appea 


notions about the 
much eſpou 
rs by his anſwer to Sir Robert Fil- 


mer [D], and eſpecially by his fourteen Political Dialogues [E], of which an account is 


The hing he pablifed, book 1oritten 
bi grand as 2 Uber A. Wood ſays, it was 
Mr 


rrell who publiſhed it (g). But, upon inſpection, 
it 1 that it was 55 by Dr Robert Sanderſon, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, and dedicated by our Author to King 
Charles II. The title of it is, The Power communi- 
« cated by God to the Prince, and the Obedience re- 
« quired of the Subject. Briefly laid down and con- 
6 — out of the Holy Scriptares, Teſtimony of the 
primitive Church, Dictates of right Reaſon, and Opi- 
nion of the Wiſeſt among the heathen Writers. 
che moſt reverend Father in God, James late Lord 
« Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. 
« Publiſhed out of the original Copy written with his 
« own hand by the reverend Pather in God, Robert 
Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, with his Lordſhip's Preface 


given 


by Bohun, in the Preface to the Second Edition of Sir Ro- 


bert's Patriarcha ; 1685. * In which (as it is ſaid) Sir Ro- 
bert Filmer's Patriarcha is vindicated from the cavils 
and miſconſtructions of the Author of a piece tiled Pa- 
rr 
ci bis n Politica! Dialogues. 

The nine 2 of cheſe Dialogues were publiſhed 1 
1692 ; the tenth in 1693 3 the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth, in 1694 ; and the fourteenth in 1695. quarto. 
Aſterwards they were collected into one volume folio, 
with this general title, Bibliotheca Politica: or an 
* Enquiry into the · antient Conſtitution of the Engliſh 
© Government, with reſpe& to the juſt Extent of the 
0 al Power, and the Rights and Liberties of the 
4 babe Wherein all the chief Arguments, both for 


* and againſt the Late Revolution, are impartially re- 
0 nted and conſidered. In fourteen Dialogues, 
Collected out of the beſt Authors, antient and mo- 
dern.“ Lond. 1718. 1727. That the Reader may 
judge of the nature of this work, we ſhall give him 
this ſhort ſummary of it. He enquires, therefore, in 
Dialogue the f, whether Mo y be Jure Divino ? 
In the ſecond, whether there can be made out from the 
Natural, or Revealed Law of God, any Succeflion to 
Crowns by Divine Right? In the third, whether Re- 
ſiſtance of the Power, by a whole Nation, or 
P we, in caſes of the laſt extremity, can be juſtified 
Law of Nature, or Rules of the Goſpel ? In the 
3, whether abſolute Non-refiſlance of che Supreme 
Powers be enjoined by the Dodtrine of the Golpel, and 
was the antient practice of the Primitive Church, and 
Mr Tyrrell concludes his Dedication in theſe words. the conſtant Doctrine of our Reformed Church of Eng- 
+ + © I ſhall now make this my moſt hamble Suit to land? In the %, whether the King be the ſole Su- 
* Majeſty, that as the reverend Author in his life-time preme Legiſlative Power of the Ki : And wh | 
profeſſed his — our Great Councils, or Parliaments, be a fundamentaF- 

jeſty's ha art of the Government, or 3 from the 

our Kingdoms, and in all 2 avour and Conceſſions of former Kings ? In the At 

10 and ſeventh, whether the Commons of England, re- 

preſented by Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes in Parlia- 

ment, were one of the Three Eſtates in Parliament, 


0 1 dated nag mage Rg / 660. = = 
« Epiſtle ' to in ames ill. 
Look 1661. >. a . in the Pleface, 
acquaints us, this Treatiſe was written by the 
reverend and learned Author, at the ſpecial command 
of King 1 — about the time when * — 

Diſtem i in to appear in our x 
As fron 2s hb Treatife was kniſhed, the Author cauſed 
4 Copy thereof to be fairly tranſcribed, and, with a 
Dedicatory Epiſtle thereunto, to be preſented 
to his Majeſty ; having read the Book, ſignified 
his Will and exfare that It hold be Printed. ich 
notwithſtanding, whether by the Negli or Un- 


faithfulneſs of the Party to whoſe Care and Truft it was 
committed, was not done, &c. 


will 


eternize Memory of the deceaſed Author, and before the -niath of Henry III, or eighteenth of 
thereby confer the greateſt temporal Bleſſing on, — wo e 2 1 of — ſame 
n iſcourſe, concerni e Antiquity of the Commons 
* Your Majeſty's moſt loyal in 1 wherein Ro tl Authorities for it _ 

And obedient Subject, ed and examined: with an entrance 
—— of Non-refiftance. In Dialogue the mock, he 
James Tyrrill.“ enquires, whether by the antient Laws and Conſlitu- 


tions of this Kin „ as well as by the Statutes of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth of King Charles II, 
Reſiſtance of the King, or of thoſe commiſſioned by 
him, are expreſaly id upon pretence whatſo- 


fC} And he wvrote alſo a Vindication of that learned 
Primate.) It contains three and thirty 12 in folio, 
and is awd at the end of Ji, Led r 


Lord Primate of Armagh, publi ichard Parr, „whether all thoſe who aflifled his Ma- 
D. D. Lond. 1686. with this title, An Appendix to j King William, either before, or after his coming 
* the Life of the Lord Primate Uſher, containing a ilty of the breach of this Law? In the 
* Vindication of his Opinions and Actions in reference a King of En can ever fall 
| * to the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church of Eng- from, or forfeit his Royal Di for any breach of 
e 2 inal contract, or wilful violation of the funda - 
„ fions of Peter Heylin, B. D. in his Pamphlet laws of the Kingdom? 2. Whether King * 
* Reſpondet Petrus. This Rena Patrus, was William, the Norman, his Conqueſt acquire 
the Anſwer of Peter Heylin, D. D. to ſo much of Dr ſuch an ute unconditional Right to the Crown 


T8 


Bernard's bdok, entitled The Judgment of the late Primate 
of Ireland, &c. as be is made a the ſaid Lord 
Primate in the point of the Sabbath. 


658. 
D] A. apprars by his anfeer to Sir Robert Ties 


y whatever ? In the eleventh; 1. 
ſe all Civil Power is derived from God, 


Lr 


This anſwer is entitled, Patriarcha now Moemercha: in what ſenſe it may be alſo from „5 2. Whe- 
* or the Patriarch unmonarched ; bei his Majeſty King William, when Prince of O- 
on a late Treatiſe and divers other Mitcellanies, p had a j yer wor en ng 7 
* liſhed under the name of Sir Robert Filmer, Baronet, - ether the proceedings of hi Majeſty, before he 
in which the Ealſeneſs of thoſe Opinions that would King, as alſo of the late Convention, in reſpect of a 
* * make —_— dn are open; and the id King James, is juſtifiable by the Law of Nations, 
true a Government and P and the ytion of our Government ? In the rxvelftb, 
* cially in our Kingdom) aſſerted.” Lond. 1681, 9%. 1: Whether the vote of the late Convention, wherein they 
zi, book was reflected apon by Mr Edmund declared the Throne to be vacant, can be juſtified from 
vol. VL Ne. CCCXXXILL | * 


#-\See above, the 
icle BRADY 


_ ſaid Convention, 


(ae) Zee abore, 


LAND [Ricx- 


6 * 
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nature did likewiſe ſometimes employ his 
bridgment, in 3 of Biſhop Cum 3 


zren Below. Subjects of a religious 


he drew up a clear and elegant A 
Philoſophical Diſquiſition, or Enquiry, into 


liſhed in 1692. 
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the Laws of Nature [F], which was pub- 


ut his capital work was, The General Hiſtory of England, both Ec- 


« cleſiaſtical and Civil; from the earlieſt Accounts of Time ;* which he intended to bring 


down to the reign 


of King William III [G]; but which was compleated, and publiſhed, 


only as far as the end of King Richard the Second [H J. In that work, he makes it his 
buſineſs to oppoſe and confute Dr Brady's Hiſtory of England (e); eſpecially theſe two 


favourite notions of the Doctor's, that all the Liberties and Privileges the People can 
to, were the Grants and Conceſſions of the Kings of this Nation, and were de- 


© rived from the Crown ( III. And, that the Commons of England repreſented by 


the antient conſtitution and cuſtoms of this Kingdom? 
2. Whether the faid Convention, declaring Kin 
William and Queen Mary to be lawful and right 
King and Queen of England, may be juſtified by the 
ſaid Conſtitution ? 3. Whether the act paſſed in the 
if it became a Parliament, where- 
by Roman-Catholick Princes are debarred from ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown, was according to Law ? In the 
thirteenth, 1. Whether an oath of Allegiance may be 
taken to a King or Queen de facto, or for the time 
being ? 2. t is the obligation of ſuch an oath ; 
whether to an actual defence of their Title againſt all 
perſons whatſoever, cr elſe to a bare ſubmiſſion to their 
power? 3. Whether the Biſhops, who refuſed to take 
the oath of Allegiance to their Majeſties, could be law- 
fully deprived of their Biſhopricks ? In the fourteenth 
Dialogue he ſhews, that the Arraigning and Murther 
of King Charles I, can by no means be juſtified by 
the PRA of the Convention-Parliament againſt 
King James II, upon his Abdication ; the grounds 
and manner thereof being wholly different. Proved by 
an exact relation of he beginning, progreſs, and iſſue 
of the late Civil War. The chiet books our 
Author cites, and animadverts upon ; are, Dr Brady's, 
and Sir Robert Filmer's ſeveral pieces, Dr Hickes's 
— P. Heylin's Stumbling-block of Rebellion, 
r Johnſtotr's Excellency of Monarchical Government, 
L'Eſtrange's Obfervators, Biſhop Sanderſon's Preface 
to Archbiſhop Uſher's Power of the Prince, Digges's 
Unlawfulneſs of Subjects taking up arms, &c. To 
which he oppoſes tlie Authorities of Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf, William Peryt, Eſq; . . . Cooke's Argumentum An- 
ti-Normannicutt, Ruſhworth, &c. And in this work he 
fhews a very extenſive reading, and thorough know- 
ledge of our Conſtitution. 

] For he drew up a clear and elegant Abridgment, in 
Engliſh, of Biſhop Cumberland ': Philoſophical Diſquifition, 
or Enquiry, into the Laws * Nature.) The Biſhop's book 
was written in Latin, with this title, De _ Nature 
Diſqufitio Philoſophica: in qua earum Forma, ſumma Capita, 
Ordo, Promulgatio, & Obligatio à rerum natura inveſli- 
gantur; quinetiam Elementa Philoſophia Hobbeiane, tum 
moralis, tum civilis, confiderantur & refutantur. Lond. 
1672. 4to (10). Our Author's Abridgment of it was 
intitled, A brief Diſquiſition of the Law of Nature, 
according to the Principles and Method laid down in 
the reverend Dr Cumberland”s (now Lord Biſkop of 
Y 8 Latin Treatiſe on that Subject. As 
« alfo his Confutations of Mr Hobbs's Principles, put 
* into another method. With the right reverend Author's 
« approbation.” Lond. 1692. 8vo. A Second edition 
corrected, and ſemewhat enlarged, came out in 1701. 
The right reverend Author's approbation was contained 
in a Letter to the Bookſeller, wherein he thus ſpeaks of 
Mr Tyrrell's performance . . . . © I found that he had 
not only well tranſlated and epitomized in ſome 
* places what I had written in Latin, but had fully 
« digefted che chief things of my Deſign in a well-choſen 
6 Method of his own, with great perſpicuity, and had 
© added ſome IHuſtrations of his own, or from other 
© learned Authors, with a Philoſophical Liberty, which 
I muſt needs allow. For this reaſon I judged that the 
* then unknown Author had given tao low a title to his 
Book, and that I was to eſteem him a Hypera/- 
* piftes, or able Second, in this combat for Truth and 
* Juftice, rather than a Tranſlator or Epitomizer of 
* what I had written... . . And I ho t ſince this 
© Learned Gentleman hath. conq the Difficulties 
4 
« 
o 


of the Seatch into the Riſe of the Laws of Nature, 
now many of our younger Gentry will be enco d 
to follow him in the way which this his Treatiſe makes 
plain before them (1). For from thence they may 


in Five Volumes folio : 


Knights, 
gere ſee the true foundations of civil Government and 
Property, which they are moſt obliged to underſtand, 
* becauſe, as Gentlemen, they are born to the greateſt 
« intereſt in them both. ; 

[G)] The General Hiftory of England, both Eccleſiaſtical 
and Civil, &c.] The reſt of the title will inform us 
with what it further contains: .. being as follows 
* Taken from the moſt Ancient — Manuſcripts, 
and Printed Hiſtorians. With Memorials of the moſt 
eminent Perſons in Church and State. As alſo the 
Foundations of the moſt noted Monaſteries, and both 
© Univerſities.” What he 22 of it, is compriſed 

ometimes bound in Three. 
And printed at London 1700. 1704. | 
[8] But which was complegted, and publiſbed; only as 


far as the end of King Richard II.] It is ſaid that Mr 


Tyrrell had — oy that Hiſtory down lower ; but was 
revented by death, 
ic (12). 
[1] That all the Liberties and Privileges the People can 
pretend to, were the Grants and Conceſſions of the Kings 
of this Nation. ] The patrons of that Opinion grounded 
it upon the Conqueſt of William I, or the Baſtard ; 
arr that by his ſubduing of Harold and the 
whole Engliſh Nation at the battel of Haſtings, he 
thereby put an end to the old Saxon Government and 
Laws ; io that no man at this day can claim any right 
to their Liberties, or any kind of property, but w 
muſt be owned as wholly derived from the Laws, Con- 
ceſſions, and Charters that have been from time to 
time granted by Him and the Succeeding Kings of 


this realm (13). What the Liberties and Privileges of (13) Filme, 
this Nation were under the Saxons, our Author had Brady, Ac. 


ſhewn, in the Introduction to the firſt Volume of his 


Hiftory (14) ; wherein he obſerves, among other things, (14) p. 3, ft 
That their Government was rather Ariſtocratical, than 39, ** 


Monarchical ; and that their Kings were at firſt no better 
than Generals in war, and in time of peace had little 
or no power: Moreover, that their ſucceſſion to the 
Crown was not lineal, or hereditary, but moſtly elective, 


&c. (15)-——As io the ſuppoſition, of all the Liberties (15) f. fu, l. 


and „ the people being annihilated by the 
Conqueſt; he cannot reſt ſatisfied with it. For they 
who make it, being greater friends to the arbi 

Power of Kings, than to the Laws and Liberties of 
* their country, lay down this hypotheſis, thereby to 
* confer on the Prince an abſolute power to break all 
* our Laws, and feize upon our Liberties and Properties 
at his pleaſure, and thereby reduce this kingdom to 
the ſame miſerable ſtate of Slavery with ſome of our 
neighbouring Nations; upon the aforeſaid pretence, 
That all the Liberties and Privileges we now enjoy, 
being at firſt derived from the Conceſſions of former 
« Kings (and thoſe in great part wreſted from them by 
© force) their Succeſſors may, whenever they ſhall think 
it conducing to the greater ſafety of the kingdom, 
(of which they are to be the ſole judges) reaſſume 
© them, and thereby make themſelves abſolute maſters 
of the Lives, Liberties, and Fortunes of their Subjects, 
as they ſuppoſe their Conqueror and his ſon William 
Rufus to have been during their times. Nor may 
any body queſtion or reſiſt ſuch Princes if they ſhall 
* think fit ſo to do, ſince they have by this ſuppoſed 
« Conqueſt of their predeceſſors, an abſolute and in- 
defeaſible right to the Crown of England, paramount 
* to all Laws, Compacts, and Coronation-oaths, the 
« interpretation of which muſt lie wholly in their breaſts, 
* as being reſponſible to none but God, if they either 


« wreſt, or wilfully break and tranſgreſs them (16). (26) 


„to 


Theſe arbitrary Maxims our Author oppoſes all alon 
ſhewing by many inſtances, that King William I. 
not claim and exerciſe an abſolute Dominiag over the 


Lives and Liberties of all his Subjects. The fame and 16th: 


point & alſo profeſſedly handled by Mr Cooke, in his 
' Argumentum Asti Nermannicum or an Argument 
« proving) 


or otherwiſe, from making it pub- ap ie U 


(17) Lend. 
1683. 


(19) Se W. 
ue Origin 
Juridic, p. 17 


(20) Viz. | 


redeeming : 
King, if tal 
priſoner ; m. 
his eldeſt S. 
Knight ; at 


marrying hi 
eldeſt Daug 
once, 


(21) From 
Gate of the 
Mons. 
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r . Citizens, and Burgeſies of 1 
„ 


0 ing, from ancient Hiſtories and Records, that 
c WWüllia . Duke of N y, made no abſolute 
« Conqueſt of En land y the Sword ; in the Senſe 
« of our modern Writers (17). 

That the Commons of England, repreſented by 
Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes of Parliament, were not 
introduced, nor were one of the Three Eftates of Parliament, 
before the 49th of Henry II.] There being, in none of 
our Offices, any precepts to the Sheriffs, to cauſe Two 
Knights out of each Shire, and Citizens and B es 
out of the reſpective Cities and Burghs, to be choſen 
and returned for Parliament, before the 49th of Hen- 

III. A. D. 1265. Dr Brady (18), others, in- 
ferred from thence, That before that time, the body 


2 75 


opinion of the beſt Antiquaries (19), the Parliaments 
* conſiſted of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, 
date. 1.18. and Barons. Of theſe Barons there were two ſorts, the 
| greater Barons, or the King's chief tenants, who held 
ol him in capite by Barony: And the leſer Barons, who 
held of the King by military ſervice, in capite. The 
former had ſummons to parliament by ſeveral writs : 
and the latter (that is; all thoſe who were poſſeſſed of 
thirteen Knights-fees and a quarter) had a 7 ſum- 
his is quite 


ir W.Dug- 
(9) Sir — 


mons from the Sheriff in each county. 
plain from the following clauſes in King John's Magna 
Charta. Et gd habendum Commune Conſilium 
regni de Auxilio aſſidendo, aliter quam in tribus caſi- 
6 no ran ED * — * 
* faciemus Archiepiſcopos, Epiſcopos, Abbates, Comi- 
« tes, & ghar vena, — ſigillatim per literas noſtras : 
& preterea faciemus ſummoneri in generali, per vice- 
comites & ballivos noſtros, omnes illos qui de nobis 
tenent in capite, ad certum diem, ſcilicet ad termi- 
num quadraginta dierum ad minus, & ad certum locum; 
* gt, in omnibus literis illius ſummonitionis, cauſam 
* ſummonitionis exprimemus.“ i. e. And in order to 
have [or hold] a Common Council of the kingdom for 
aſſeſſing an Aid, (otherwiſe than in the three caſes afore- 
(20) Viz, for ſaid) (20) or for aſſeſſing a Scutage, we ſhall cauſe to 
redeeming the be ſummoned the Archbithops, Biſhops; Abbots, Earls, 
King, if taken and greater Barons /evera/ly by our letters; and; more- 
— m—_— over, we ſhall cauſe to be ſummoned ix general, by our 
Koighe; — Sheriffs and Bailiffs, all thoſe who hold of us in capite, 
marrying his to a certain day, namely at the end, or expiration, of 
elieſt Daughter forty days at the leaſt (2 1), and to a certain place; and, 
once in all the letters of ſuch ſummons, we ſhall expreſs the 
(21) From the cauſe of the ſummons. Here being no mention of 
=> the um Knights of Shires, or other Repreſentatives of the Com- 
mons, for ſo important an affair as the granting of Money, 
we may very juſtly conclude, that there were then none. 
Inn this ſtate things continued till the 49th of 
Henry III; when, inftead of keeping the old form, 
dimon de Montfort, Earl of Leiceſter, and his party, 
thought fit to fummon, not all, but thoſe of the greater 
Barons who fided with them. And, inſtead of the leſſer 
Barons, who came with large retinues, they ſent their 
writs to the Sheriff in each county, to cauſe two Knights 
in every Shire to be choſen, and one, two, or four 
Burgeſſes for each Burgh, to repreſent the body of the 
ple, reſiding in thoſe Counties and Burghs: leſt they 
ould be in no ſmall danger from ſuch unlimited and 
15 aun in. dumultuous afſemblies. If chat form had been obſerved 
e ſoundation 
« the Engliſh of it in our Records or public Offices. Unleſs we ſup- 
u Hilf r Poſe, with the learned Biſhop Squire (22), that chere 
Elan upon the ere not any formal Summons even to the Lords before 
Anglo.Saxon the 4th of Henry III; becauſe they were ta-come to 
[erament, the Parliament zo jure, in their own right, by preſcrip- 
Lad +5: 500. tion, and conſequently there was no occaſion for any 
. aste. Summons. ' 
But to trace this matter higher up, even to its ori- 
2 It is univerſally allowed, that our Conſtitution is 
unded upon the Saxon Government once eſtabliſhed in 
this iſland. And it is certain, that Power and Authority 
naturally follow Property. Government and Legi 
tion therefors muſt be veſfed of courſe in the richeſt 
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Parliament, were not introduced, nor were one of 
the forty-ninth of Henry III X J. Before which 


perſons in the flate, and thoſe chat are put in places of 

truſt and dignity. Among the ancient Germans indeed, 

of whom the Saxons were a branch, all had a right to 

be ent at the public Aſſemblies (23) ; that 1s, all (2j) De minori- ©. 
the Land-holders, not thoſe whoſe chief buſineſs it rebus prin- 
_ ED WE A 8 — 71 gent: — 

chanic arts ; for theſe were ſy to 9 
E- NA 983 


thoſe whoſe lands cms — 


an approved age, and had not forfeited this privil 
by E miſdemeanor, had — a right 


remoteſt parts of the 
of that attendance to 
means, and more leiſure: or they ſent Deputies vut 
of the ſeveral Tithings to repreſent them; as tradin 
Communities afterwards did (26). And there is all the (, fh) 14em 
reaſon to believe, that this method continued with very p. 240, 244 
little alteration, after the Conqueſt, and even in King 245. 
John's time. For, the confirmation of Magna Charta, 
in a great Council, or Parliament; holden in Runne- 
mede, A. D. 1215, is not only a good evidence of 
what was uſually * (27) ; but is alſo an emblem of (27) Vide Mate. 
the Champs de Mars, or May, among the old Franks, Wefmonaft. ad 
which were in effect the ſame Aſſemblies as were aſter- 3215: 
wards called Parliaments ; they being held in a large 
open field, capacious of the greateſt company, and moit 
commonly by the fide of a river, for the conveniency of 
water (28). 
Now if we examine further, wherein the differnce 
between Mr Tyrrell d Dr Brady conſiſts, it will ap- 
from the following particulars. Upon examinin 
the Saxon Laws (29), and the ancient Gemots, Coun- 
cils; and Synods (30) ; it is manifeſt, that the Legilla> 
tive Power was lodged in the Archbiſhops, Biſhops; 
Abbots; and in other perſons that are denoted by the 
following names: Witum, Witan, Witena, or Witenan, 
Sapientes, Wiſemen ; Ealdormen, Aldoras, Seniores, Se- 
natores, Aldermen, Elders, or Senators; Eadigan, Op- 
timates, Magnatec; Primates, Proceres, Principes, E 
t or chief men; Æibelum, the Nobles ; Thegen, or 
ins; Confiliarii, Counſellors ; Satrape Præfecti, Go- 
vernors; Duces, Commanders; Comites, Governors of 
Counties; Tam Clerus uam Populus, Clergy and Peo- 
le; Lege eruditi, learned in the Law. Who are meant 
y all theſe names? is the queſtion. Dr Brady con- 
tends (31), that Witen, or Sapientes, moſtly ſignifies 
Noblemen, or great Lawyers: That Optimates, Magna- 
ten &c, denote only Chief, Great, or Noble Men (32): 
That Clerzs and Populus ſignify only Clergy and Lai- 
ty (33): That the Saxon I itena- gemotes conſiſted only 
of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Maſſe-Thegnes, or dignified 
and great Clergymen, Aldermen, or Comites, King's 
Gereves, or Præpeſti, King's Thegns, Minifters, or 
Officers, his Counſellors, Judges, or Magiſtrates (34). 
la oppoſition to this, Mr Tyrrell affirms, that = 
general or great Council of Eſtates, conſiſted of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and "aw apr of Cities and great 
Towns (35) : That Dr Brady brings no 2 authority 
oblemen, or 


for the word Sapientes ſignifying only | 
28 (36): That the word Ne4:hi; includes 
not only Noblemen of title, ſuch as Dukes, Marquiſes, 
&c. but alſo all Gentlemen of families, who are well 
born, and do not exerciſe mechanick trades (37): [But 
it is to be remembered, that there was no Duke in Eng- 
land till King John's reign, and no Marquis till Richard 
the Second's. And that it was not the title as now, 
but the eſtates, or high poſts and offices, that were 
ualifications for fitting in Parliament.] To proceed; 


(28) Biſhop 
Squire, as above, 
P. 1701773. 
note, 


(29) As publiſh- 
ed by W, Lam- 
barde, Abra- _ 
ham Wheloc, and 
Dr Wilkins. 
(zo) Publiſhed by 
Sir Henry Spei- 
man, and Dr 
Wilkins. See 
alſo our ancient 
Engliſh Hiſto- | 
rians, 


(31) Gloſſary at 
the end of his 
Introduction to 
the old Engliſh 


Hiftory, p. 66. 
(32) Ibid, p. 57. 
(33) Introduction 
to Eng. Hiſt, 

p. 26. 

(34) Ibid, p. 10, 


(35) Tyrrell's 
General Intro- 
duftion to his 
Hiſt, of England, 
Vol. I. p. $7. 
(36) Ibid, p. 88. 


(37) Ibid. p. 91. 


r Tyrrell goes on with obſerving, that Preceres does 
not ſignify only men noble by birth, but the chiefeft of 
ſubjects or citizens : And Primates, no more than prin- 


cipal or chief men, however born: That Oprimate: 
fignifies no more than the better ſort of men and great (38) Idi 
Lords, and is not confined to the — Thanes, or 92. &* 
Tenants in capite only: And Principes doth not always t 
ſignify Princes, or men noble by birth, but any chief 
or principal 
"7 (38). 


* : 

= 

man, remarkable by place, office, or dig- Eſq; Load.1 10. 
8vo. 


One 


— * 


of Freemen collectively taken, had not 


* 

— tie Government of the Ki nor had any 
© communi . l by e 
16 (9). yrrell, is chiefly or his copious tranſlation of all 
= and his methodical | of Hint under the refpetiioe 


2 not ſo 
— 
that is, the of 


| i 


arrangement 
the Reader fees their different accounts at one view. Bur, as it 
nor ſo well interwoven, - ſome _—_ _—— though leſ 
it is not ſo much ſought after by the in thoug teſs, 
Readers: who look into books more for amuſement than real 


that it 1 
| G)Fomam died in 1718, aged ſeventy-five, 3 and 


ncxount ſent to 5 . 
| He married Mary, daughter and heir 
bs ceſterſhire, Knight 


without any yu inconvenience, ay —— 
ty USES great Councils of the Nation ; 
ſuppoſiag that they were all qualified by having Thirteen 
Knights-fees and a quarter, which there 1s reaſon 
to ion : Or rather they may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
not to have been above five, or fix hundred. . 
A exact account of the ſeveral Times, and 
Places, wherein our Kings, after the Conqueſt, uſed to 
keep their Courts, either de more, according to cuſtom, 
or otherwiſe, may be ſeen in the Folio Edition of Rapin's 
at the end of each King's reign. At thoſe times, 
the great Council; of the Nation were commonly holden, 
as hath been ſhewn by the learned Mr T. Madox (39). 
It is to be obſerved, That the firſt time the word 
Parliament occurs in our ancient Hiſtorians, Bromton, 
and the reſt (40), is under the year 1164. And accord- 
ing to W. P in his Animadverfions, the firſt Record 
wherein 5 ? 


by whom he had the late Lieutenant-General James Tyrrell, of Shot- 11. v., 


l. Edit. 
pry * 


and miſtakes.) He hath committed ſeveral Mistakes in 
his Tranſlations from the ancient Hiftorians, as I have 
obſerved. in many inftances; and ke hath alſo ſulfered 
himfelf to be overbyaſſed by the notion, That the 
Norman Conqueſt had brought little or no Alteration 
in the Engliſh Conftitution : which it certainly did in 


many inſtances ; eſpecially in that very material point 
of Tenures, as hath been ſhewn by the beft judge in 
thoſe affairs, the learned Sir Henry Spelman, in 


his treatiſe of the Origin of Feuds and Tenure by Knights 
[M] By whom he had the late Liewtenan!-General Jamer 
Tyrrell, Sbotover, EV]! That gentleman was Colonel 
of a regiment of foot; and his Commiſion, as Colonel, 
ds April 21, 1709, as Major-general, Decem- 
ber 18, 1735, and as Licatenant general, July, 1739. 
He was one e 
late Majeſty, when Prince and repreſented 
the C — of Boroughbridge, in Yorkſhire, ip the 
third parliament of King George I, and the firft and 
of Kin II. He was alſo Governor of 
Graveſend and Tilbury-fort; inted, in May 1742, 
Governor of Berwick and Holy-ifland ; and dyed the Ker 
His 
Looks 


; ; e (41) 
— dy 


} 
ment, ereQed to his memory, by his kinfnan Auguſtus 
to , ine, in 
Schutz, to whom. be left his eftate from the Tyrrell- 24 89 
family. C 176. 


> "Sb 


racter in the laſt century 


was at Wei 


moner of M 
ber of the 


eat exactneſs. After that, he | 


[4] Sen of Sir Henry Vane of Hadlow in Kent.] The 
family is ſaid to have been originally of the dioceſe of 
Durham (1). They derive themſelves from Howel ap 
Vane of Monmouthſhire; whoſe ſog Griffith ap Howel 
Vane, had to wife Lettice, daughter of Bledwin ap 
Kenwyn, Lord of Powis.-The 6th in deſcent from 
him, was Henry Vane, knighted for his valiant beha- 
viour at the battle of Poitiers, in 30 Edw. III, whoſe 
in deſcendant, in the fifth generation, named—— John, 

altered his name from Yane to Fane; and by his wife 
Iſabel, daughter of John Darell, of the county of Kent, 
Eſq; had four ſons, and three daughters: Henry 
» Richard, anceſtor to the preſent Earl of Weſtmor- 
land; Thomas; and—— Jobr, anceſtor to the Lords 
Bernard, and the now Earl of Darlington (2). This 

ohn had the manor of Hadlowe, and other eſtates in 

t, and elſewhere, of the gift of his elder brother 
Henry, who dyed without iſſue. By Joan his wife, 
daughter and co-heir of Edward Hault, Eſq; he had 
——Herry ; and Richard; and Thomas. was 
unwarily drawn into Sir Thoma Wyat's inſurrection, 
but pardoned by Qgeen Mary, on account of his youth. 

e was twice repreſentative in 1 in 1559, 


(1) Ladlew': 
Mem. Vol. III. 
$10. p. 110. 

But the author 


and 1563, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He dyed 
in 1582, _— Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Godfalve, Eſq; his only fon and heir 


Henry, who 
was twice married: firſt, to Mary, daughter and heireſs 
of Thomas, Fane of Buſton, who brought him no child ; 
ſecondly, in t585, to Margaret, daughter of 
Twiſden, of Eaſt Peckham in Kent, Eſq; He dyed at 
Roan, October 14, 1596, leaving iſſue by his d 
wife Henzry, born Fe 13; 1539, and Ralph. 
Henry was father of Sir Henry, who is the ſubject of 
this article, He reſumed the ancient name of his an- 
ceſtors, writing himſelf Henry Fane, and his poſterity 
have continued to do fo ever fince. In the 22d year 
of his age, March 28, 1611, he teceived the honor of 
knighthood from King James I; after which he im- 
proved himſelf by travel, and in learning foreign lan- 
guages, He was elected one of the for the city 
of Carliſle, in the parliaments which began in 1614, 
in 1620, in 1625 ; and ſerved in parliament after, 
See Dr to the time of his deceaſe, being elected for Thetford 
. Winne, No, in Norfolk, Wilton in Wiltſhire, and for the county 
u Paliamen. Of Kent (3). In the firſt parliaments, his abilities, and 
am. is affection to the royal family, were ſo conſpicuous, 
VOL. VI. No. 333. 


IANE (Sir Hzxav], the Younger, a man of a very ambiguous cha- 


eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry Vane of Hadlow in 


Kent, Knight [4], was born about the year 1612. His education 
inſter-School, with Sir Arthur Haſler; 
and others of that ſtamp (4); at which time, the livelineſs of his tem- () woos, Att. 
per rendered him acceptable company to thoſe called good fellows ; 
and yet he abſtained from that lewdneſs, which inte 
times leads into. At the age of fourteen, or fifteen, 
| tered in his diſpoſition (5); though he is not 
what means. About the ſixteenth year of his 


„Thomas Scot, 


rance ſome- 
e became al- 
pleaſed to tell us by 
he was admitted a Gentleman-Com- 


en-hall in Oxford; but when 3 have been matriculated as a Mem- 
niverſity, and taken the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, he quitted his 
gown, put on a cloak, and ſtudied notwithſtandin 


we are told, that though he was under the care of a very worthy Tutor, he lived not with above, 


or ſome time in that Ha'l (c) ; where, 


pent ſome little time in France, and more in Geneva, 
m whence he imported a full prejudice and bitterneſs, both 


and the Liturgy, of the Church of England. His father, then Controller of the Houl. 


ainſt the Government, 


that King James I. made him Cofferer to his ſon Prince 
Charles ; who continued him in the ſame office after his 
acceſſion to the throne, and made him one of his Privy- 
Council. In Sept. 1631, he was appointed Embaſſador 
extraordinary, to renew the treaty of friendſhip and con- 
federacy 
to treat and conclude on a firtn peace and confederac 

with Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. He came back 
to England in Nov. 163z (4). In May 1633, he nobly 
entertained King Charles I. at Raby-caſtle, on his way 
to Scotland to be crowned : as he did again, April zo, 
1639, in his Majeſty's expedition to Scotland, when 
Sir Henry commanded a regiment of 1099 men (5). 
He was made Treaſurer of the Houſhold, in Septem- 
ber 1639, upon the death of Sir Thomas Edmondes ; 
and, on the 5th of February following, conſtituted 
Principal Secretary of State for life, in the room of Sir 
John Coke: And was generally in the moſt important 
commiſſions. But on his appearing in the proſecution 
of the Earl of Strafford, the King was ſo offended with 
him, that he removed him from his place of Treaſurer 
of the Houſhold, and alſo from being Secretary of State. 
It does not appear that he was concerned in any meaſures 
againſt the King, but continued in London without act- 
ing in the rebellion. And, on the 1ſt of December, 
=. +, the Parliament debating on propofitions of peace 
;h the King, voted, that it be recommended to his 


Majeſty, to create Sir Henry Vane, ſenior, a Baron of 


this kingdom. He was not in any commiſſion or em- 
4 — under the Parliament, or Commonwealth; 

t lived retired till the latter end of the year 1654. 
when he departed this life, at his Seat at Raby-caſtle, 
in the fixty-ninth year of his age. By his wife, Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Darcy, of Tolleſhunt in the county 
of Eſſex, Eſq; he had four ſons, and five daughters. 
Thomas, and John, who dyed infants ; Sir Henry ; Sir 
George, knighted November 22, 1640, and ſeated at 
Long Melton in the county palatine of Durbam. The 
five daughters were, 1. Margaret, married to Sir Tho- 
mas Pelham, Bart. anceſtor to the preſent Duke of 
Newcaftle; 2. Frances, wedded to Sir Robert Honey- 
wood, of Pet in Kent, Knt. 3. Anne, wife of Sir Tho- 
mas Liddal, of Ravenſworth in the biſhoprick of Dur- 


ham, Bart. Elizabeth, wife of Sir Francis Vincent, 
of Stoke- in Surrey, Bart. and 5. Catha- 
rine (6). : 

44 I hold, 


Oxon, Vol. II. 
Edit. 2721. col, 
291, 


(5) The Life and 
death of Sir Hen- 
ry Vane, Edit. 
Lond. 1662. 4to. 
p. 8. and his laft 
ix eech. 


(c) Wood, as 


with Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark; and alſo 


(4) See Ruſh- 
worth, Vol. II. 
p. 107, 129, &c, 
166—171, &c. 


(s) Ibid. P. 178. 
and Vol, III. 


p · 921, 920. 


(6) This account - 
is chiefly entract - 
ed from Arthur 
Collins's Peer. 
age, Vol. IV, 
Pp. 290% &c, 
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{4) Lord Claren - 


don 3 Hit. Edit. 1 


1732. vo. Vol, 
1. P. 187. 


fe) Life, &c, as 
above. 


Lord Claren - 
don, ibid. and 
Life. 

D. Neal's 

iſt. of New 
England, Edit, 
1720. Vol. I. 
p. 144 


(t) Donglaſſe's 
Summary, &c. 


4 Vol. I. P · 428. 


Le) D. Neal, as 
above, p. 144, 
145. and Lud- 
low's Memoirs, 
8vo, Edit. Vol. 
III. p. 110. 

) It was rec- 

ned worth at 
leaſt 600c l. 3 
in time 
— Myſtery 


1 Dr Willis's 
otitia Farliam. 
Vol. III. Part 
II. p. 238, 252. 
and Wood, Ath. 
ar above, col. 
92s 


0% Lord Claren- 
don, p. 15%83. 


(7) f. . 


($) Lond. 1758. 
Ao. Vol. II. 


P. 148. 
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hold, and a Privy-Counſellor, was extremely an 
to King Charles J, that the heir of à conſide family about his Majeſty, was grown 
into diſlike of the diſcipline and geremonies of the Church, and that his Majeſty might do 
well to take ſome courſe about him; upon that, Biſhop Laud took him to taſk, and 
ſeemed to handle him gently in the conference, but concluded harſhly enough againſt him 
in the cloſe (e), though we are not told in what manner. Thus made uneaſy at home, his 
or led him, in 1634, with ſome Non-conformiſts, to the infant colony of New 

.ngland, then a receptacle of all ill humours, and a medley of every thing called Reli- 
gion (). His father was againſt his taking that voyage, but the King being informed of 
the ſon's inclination, obli him 'to conſent to it for three years; his deſign, as he pre- 
tended, was, to begin a ſettlement upon the banks of the river Connecticut (g). No 
ſooner was he landed, but his made him quickly taken notice of, and very probably 
his quality, being the eldeſt ſon of a Privy-Counſellor ; infomuch, that when the next elec- 
tion of Magiſtrates for the colony of Maſſachuſets came, he was choſen their Governor 
But _ a warm, hot-headed, unexperienced young man (i), and an enthuſiaſtic 
Puritan (&) 
ſcruples of conſcience, which they had not brought over with them, nor heard of before 
He openly eſpouſed the Antinomian Doctrines [B], and gave ſuch encouragement to the 
Preachers and Spreaders of them, that it raiſed their vanity, and gave them fuch an intereſt 
among the people, as the very next year had like to have proved fatal both to the Church 
and Commonwealth. But the ſober part obſerving his conduct, concerted ſuch meaſures 
among themſelves, as put an end to his Government the next election. Some time after, 
about 1639, he returned privately to England (m). He ſeemed then to be much reformed 
from his extravagancies, and, with his father's approbation and direction, married a Lady 
of a good family (n). Alſo through his father's credit with Algernoon Percy, 
Northumberland, then High-Admiral of England, he was joined with Sir William Ruſſel 
in the office of Treaſurer of the Navy, a place of great truſt and profit (o), which he equally 
ſhared with the other, and ſeemed a man well ſatisfied and compoſed to the Government (p). 
Being a perſon of great natural parts, of a quick conception, and very ready, ſharp, and 


at this (d): And, it being ſuggeſted 


rig 


great advantage over the reſt of mankind, 
town of Kingſton upon Hull choſe him one of their Repreſentatives, in the Parliament 


which met at WeſtminſterApril 13, 1640, and again in the Long Parliament which the nd Val. If. , 
3d of November in the ſame year (r). In June 1640, he received the honour of Knight- gr, la = 


hood from King Charles I. 
Court ; his father, in that Sir Thoinas Wentworth had with 
being 


great earneſtneſs oppoſed his 
made Secretary of State, and prevailed for above a month's delay ; and himſelf, for 


that the ſaid Sir Thomas would needs be created (5) Baron of Raby, in the Dioceſe of Dur- (:) The tmi« 
Straffort'vP are 


ham, a houſe and eſtate belonging to the Vane family, and an honour Sir Henry made 


account ſhould belong to himſelf [ D]; from thenceforth he oppoſed, with great bitterneſs, 


and the utmoſt virulence, King Charles, and all his meaſures () [E]. During the _ 


He openly eſpouſed the Antinomian dofrines, Fc.) night, and take ſhipping for England, before his 
1 of his Life relates (7), that his 13. of Government hy 2 end (10). = 
able Birth, long hair, and other circumſtances of his [C] Being a per/on of great natural parts, Ee.) Mr 
« perſon, gy ns * gry = Grays jealous of him, — yu _ bers or ge aprons _ in theſe 
as a ſpye to betray their liberty, rather than any way words: inni great Parliament, 
« like ” advantage their deſign. But He, Fx — he was elected to ferve his 
thought at firſt ſight to have too little of Chriſt for 
their company, did ſoon after appear to have too 
* much for them. For he had not been long in New 
England, but he ripened into more knowledge and 
experience of Chriſt, than the Churches there could 
bear the teſtimony of. Even New England could not 
bear all his words, though there were no King's court 
or King's chapei.'——7 he late Author of the Ac- 
* count of the Euro ſettlements in America (8), 
gives this character of him, and of his behaviour there: 
* The famous Sir Henry Vane the younger, an enthu- 
« fiaſtic, giddy, turbulent man, of no ve diſ- 
poſition, came hither [to New En with ſome 
© of the Adventurers; and rather remain idle, 
« plaid at ſmall in New En where the 
people had him governor. It is not hard to 
* conceive, how ſuch a man, at the head of ſuch a peo- 
6 and en in ſuch controverſy [about Grace and 
« Works] throw every thing into confuſion.'—— 
Mr Vane's election, ſays another author (9), will re- 
main a blemiſh to their judgment who did elect him, 
232 y porta brins jo Song. 
from England a youn 1 
« the ind of me whe Gmahe w ide 6 wed of 
« him, he was elected Governor, and before he was 
4 ſcarce warm in his ſcat fell in with the Sectaries, 
and ſacrificed the peace of the State to them, leaving 
s as 2 caveat, that all good men are not fit for Govern- 
« ment.” R. Baxter ſays, he was fain to ſteal away by 

2 


(S). Un 


„ his working and unquiet fancy raiſed and infuſed amongſt them a thouſand d 
(2). Gllen 


Earl of Ie, 
Chriftopher 

Wray, of A 
n Lincoloſhix, 
Bart, Ar, Cols 
lins, Vol, Iv. 
weighty expreſſion [C]; and withal of very profound diſſimulation (), which gave him a 4 


e came to be much conſidered. So that the — 


(70 Idem, p. 187. 


But thinking both his father, and himſelf, ill uſed by the I. pu. 


Zr 


don, p. 


187. 


Stef re 
ore data 


life, p. gb. 


(16)Perinch 
Life of Kin 
Charles I. L 
1676. $10, 
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FJ. The 26th of February, n 

impeachment againſt Arc - 
nominated one of the Aſſembly of Divines (w). e: 


Co 
nto % ; 
gage them in the Parliament's 2 


(x7 R uſhworth, 


Vol. V. p. 466; 
&c. 


it next to Oliver Cromwell (z): (=) Ruſhworth, 
About that time, he found means to ſup- Fw 


plant Sir William Ruſſel, and to be 
- pl 


told, he ſhewed a rare tegri 
four-pence in the pound, which, by reaſon of the war, honeſtly amounted to little leſs 


than 304000 I. a year (44). Sir Henry looki 
ery generouſly gave up his Patent (cc), 
the then Parliament, deſiring but 2000 l. a 


| | paſſed, at 

daun neſs, and the remainder to go to the public. This was done, and the method of a fixed —. 4 
vol. V. ſalary has continued ever ſince in that office (dd). About the beginning of the year 1645, make a furrender 
he was one of the Parliament's Commiſſioners at the Treaty of Uxbridge (ee). As he was 2 3 


again at the Treaty in the Iſle of Wight, in 1648 ([H]: but he was alwa 
to Peace. Having always appeared unſettled in matters of Religion, when epen- 
lk, dents ſprung uP, he declared himſelf one of their Leaders (gg) : and veered afterwards with 
every wind of new Doctrine, being ſucceſſively Preſbyterian, Independent, Anabaptiſt, 
Fifth-Monarchy-man, &c. [1]. In June, 1647, he was one of the Commiſſioners ſent } 


an ene 


Edit. 2733. 
Vol. II. fol. p. 
514. and E- 

cbard's, p. 606, 


© ment; he was a promoter of the Rebellion, a frequent 
committee man, a ſpecch-maker, a preacher, an un- 
« derminer, a juggling fellow, and a plotter to gain the 
© eſtates of other perſons that adhered to his Majeſty 
in the worſt of times.“ And another writer tells us, 
that he was born to diſquiet the world, and to be a 
« firebrand of communities, yet ſtill carrying his defigns 
of confuſion under a feigned — and ſimplicity 
of the Goſpel (16). 

[F] During the Earl of Strafford 's tryal, be communi- 
cated a very material paper, c.] That paper contained 
notes, taken by his father, Secretary Vane, of ſome 
opinions delivered at the Council-table, May 5, 1640. 
And Mr Whitelock gives us the following account, 
how they came to be diſcovered . . . * Vane 
being out of town, ſent a letter to his fon, Sit Henry 
Vane the younger, then in London, with the key of his 
ſtudy, for his ſon to look in his cabinet, for ſome papers 
there to ſend to his father. The ſon looking over man 
> among them lighted upon theſe notes, which 

ng of fo great concernment to the publick, and 
declaring ſo much againſt the Earl of Strafford, he held 
himſelf bound in duty and conſcience to diſcover them. 
He ſhewed them to Mr Pym, who urged him, and 
prevailed with him, that they might be made uſe of in 
the evidence againſt the Earl of Strafford, as being 
moſt material, and of great conſequence, in relation 
to that buſineſs. Accordingly they were uced, 
April 12, 1641, to the Houle of Commons, and in the 

oon at a conference with the Lords; and the next 
day the Earl being brought to Weſtminſter, and both 
houſes being met, the notes were openly read. The 
title of them was, —No danger of a war with Scotland, 
if offen/rur, not d. Then followed the opinions 
interlocutory, [King Charles] * How can we under- 
© take offenfive war, if we have no more Y 
{Sir har os <a, 1 7 Lieutenant - Ireland.] 
* Borrow © city 1000001, go on vigorouſly to 
* ſhip-money ; : Majeſty havin tried the eco 
* of your e, you are abſolved and looſe from all 
C _ of —— —4 2 what | ter admit. 
* Your Majeſty having tri ways, ing refuſed, 
* froſt ho meculited lafine Gai and men. Oc you 
* have an Army in Ireland, that you may employ to 
reduce this Kingdom to obedience: for I am confident 
* the Scots cannot hold ont five months.” [Archbiſhop 
Laud] * You have; tried all ways, and have been 


denied, it is now lawful to take it by force.” [Lord 


Cottington] + Leagues abroad there may be for 
the defence of the kingdom; the lower houſe are 
* weary of the King and Church: all ways ſhall be juſt 
* to raiſe money by, in this inevitable neceflity, and 
* are to be uſed, being lawful.” [Archbiſhop Laud] 
For an offenſive, not any defenfive war.” [Lord Lieu- 
tcgant of Ireland] * The town is full gf Lords, put the 


words, was the pro 


* commiſſion of Array on foot, and if any of them fiir, 
« we will make them ſmart.'——-What was accounted 
the moſt criminal, and no leſs than treaſon, in theſe 
poſal, of bringing an Army out of 
Ireland, to reduce this Kingdom to obedience; by which 
the Earl's enemies underſtood En Bat if he ſpoke 
any ſuch words, he plainly meant Scotland, which was 
in rebellion. For, as he ſaid in his own defence; the 
word this cannot rationally imply England ; becauſe 
England was not out of the way of obedience, and 
becauſe there never was any the leaſt intention of landing 
the Iriſh Army in England, as the Lords of the Council 
were able to atteſt (17). 

61 He took the Covenant, among the reft, c.] Whilſt 
he, and his fellow-commiſſioners, were ſettling it with 
the Scotiſh parliament; the laſt finding fault with theſe 
two clauſes, concernin the preſervation of the 
« King's '——and, * reducing the Doctrine and 
« Diſcipline of both Churches to the pattern of the 
« beſt Reformed.— Sir H found out a ſoftening 
expedient, by adding to the firſt clauſe theſe or the like 
words . . . in preſervation of the Laws of the Land, 
and Liberty of the Subject and to the ſecond 
according to the Word of God (18). 

[H] 4s he was again at the Treaty in the Ile of Wight.] 
We are told, that he acted perfidiouſly upon that d- 
fion ; in that he perſuaded his Majeſty, not to be pro- 
digal in his conceſſions; alledging, that He had already 
yielded more than was fit for them to aſk, or Him to 

rant: yet afterwards did moſt fiercely inveigh againſt 

e conceſſions, as defigned TY Majeſty, ander the 
appearance of „to ruin the Parliament and Com- 
monwealth (19).—The reaſon of this odd conduct is 
— by Biſhop Burnet (20), who tells us, that 
Sir Henry Vane, and others who were for a 
in the t, had no mind to treat any more. 
They went to the Treaty on purpoſe to delay mat- 
ters; and therefore ſtudied to draw out the treaty to a 
0 yon mg till Cromwell had ſettled Scotland and 
the North, and could bring up the Army to London.” 
. . . In the mean time, Sir Henry flattered the Epiſ- 
0 7 you to the King's ruin, as well as their own.“ 

(1) weered afterwards with every wind of new 
Dering, c.] The Lord Clarendon ſays of him, in 
this reſpect, « Vane was a man not to be deſcribed 
* by any Character of Religion; in which he had 
* ſwallowed ſome of the fancies, and extravigancies 
of every Sect, or Faction; and was become (which 
c — ſſed by any other lan than was 

— to that time] a Mas above Ordinances, un- 

imited or unreftrained by any rules, or bounds 
ibed ro other men, by reaſon of his on. 

a perfect Enthufiaſt; and, without doubt, 


Choy 


* 
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P- 45» 46, 49+ 
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the Army, to acquaint them what the Parliament had done in ſatisfaction of their deſires, 


and to perſuade them to a compli 
have — 


with the Parliament (bb). He doth not appear to 
any ſhare in the King's I ryal or Death (ii) ; but was after that one of the moſt zea- 
lous Commonwealth's-men. In 1649, 1650, 1651, and 1652, he was appointed one of 


(44) Whitelack, the Council of State (&&) X]: and, in 1662, was for a time Preſident of the ſame Council, 


p. 7. 441, 
$8. and Par- 


tamentary Hiſt. 
Vol. 19. P · 4599. 
and tus Tryal, 

p. 28, &c, 


(m) Whitelock, 
»* $12,517,527. 
arliam, NMaſt. 

Vol. 20. p. 82, 

V5, 101. 


(eo) Siding with, 
preaching 
Kong Anabap- 
tiſts and Fifth- 
Monarchy-men, 
Wood, Ath, col, 


293» 


(ar) Lord Cl:- 
rendon's Hiſtory, 
Vol. VI. p. 6 

696. 95» 
(22) Athen. as 
adove, col. 297, 


(23) R. Baxter's 
Life, fol. 74. 

and Abridgment 
of it, p. 100,101, 


* , 


{24) Whitelock, 
r. 381. 


(25) Biſhop Bur- 
net's Hiſtory of 

his own Time, 

ed, 1753. $v0, 

Vol. I. p. 85. 


(26) Vol. III. 


fierceneſs againſt one another. 


being then alſo one of the Commiſſioners of che Navy (). The gth of January 1649-50, 5 

he made the report to the Houſe of Commons, from the Comm D * 
of the manner of electing future Parliaments (mm). Towards the end o 
was nominated one of the Commiſſioners, that were to be ſent into Scotl 


inted to conſider 


the year 1651, he 
ws, in order to 


ittee a 


introduce the Engliſh Government there, and effect an union between the two King- 
doms (un): but Sir Henry, for his own part, only ſowed diſſention between*the oppoſite 


rties in the Kirk [L]. 


To embroil affairs, and have every 


thing unſettled; except per- 


sa Commonwealth, with great latitude and libertiniſm ; ſeems indeed to have been his 
natural diſpoſition, and earaeit endeavour. Therefore, when Oliver Cromwell went about 
to uſurp and ingroſs the Supreme Authority, he became one of his moſt violent oppoſers ; 
and left no ſtone unturned to ſupplant, - and even to ruin him (. He was one of the great 
oppoſers of the diſſolution of the Long Parliament [MJ]. And _— his practices 


againſt Cromwell [ N], the latter ſummoned him, in 1656, to appear before 
After ſome delays, he appeared, when he was charged by the Protector with diſ- 


cil. 


him in Coun- 


affection to the Government; which he had demonſtrated in a late book, publiſhed b 
him with a ſeditious intention, called, A Healing Queſtion er and reſolved [O]. 


Sir Henry did not diſown his diſſatisfaction with the preſent ſtate 


* without the verge of religion was ſuperior to that of 
* moſt men) that he did at ſome time believe, he was 
© the perſon deputed to reign over the Saints upon earth 
for a thouſand years (31).'—A. Wood ſays of him (22), 
as follows, in yet harſher terms; In ſum, he was the 
Proteus of the times, a meer hotch-potch of religion, 
chief ring-leader of all the frantick SeQtarians, of a 
turbulent ſpirit and working brain, of a ſtrong com- 
* polition of choler and melancholy, an inventor not 
« only of whimſeys in Religion, but alſo of crotchets in 
the State, (as his ſeveral Models teſtify) and compoſed 
only of treaſon, ingratitude, and baſeneſs.” It 
ſeems, there was a ſect, from him called Yanifts (21). 

[K] He was appointed one of the Council of _ 
The power, of this Council were, To command an 
ſettle the Militia of England and Ireland: To ſet forth 
ſuch a Navy as they ſhould think fit: To appoint maga- 
zines and ſtores, and to diſpoſe them &c. To fit and 
execute the powers given them, for a year (24). 

[L] Only ſerved difſextion between the oppoſite parties 
in the Kirk.) The Kirk was then divided into two par- 
ties, denominated the Proteſtors, and the Reſolutioners, 
which, like all other religious factions, acted with great 
To calm them, theſe 
Commiſſioners were ſent : Some of them moved, that 
© pains ſhould be taken to unite theſe two parties. 
© But Vane (ſays Biſhop Burnet) oppoſed this with 
much zeal: He ſaid, would they heal the wound 
© that they had given themſelves, which weakened them 
© ſo much? The ſetting them at quiet could have no 
other effect, but to heal and unite them in their * 2 
* {tion to their authority: He there fore moved, 
© they might be left at liberty to fight out their own 
* quarrels, and be kept in a greater dependence on the 
temporal authority, when both ſides were forced to 
make their appeal to it: So it was reſolved to ſuffer 


© them to meet ſtill in their Preſbyteries and Synods, 


© but not in general Aſſemblies, which had a greater 
* face of union and authority. This advice was followed: 
* fo the diviſion went on (25).'——lt may not be amiſs 
to hear what the Lord Clarendon ſays of Sir Henry Vane 
upon this occaſion (26). There hath been ſcarce an 
© thing more wonderful throughout the progreſs of the 

« diſtrattions, than that the Covenant did with ſuch 
* extraordinary expedition paſs the two Houſes, when 
all the leading perſons in thoſe Councils were at the 
* ſame time known to be as great enemies to Preſbyte 

© (the elabliſhment whereof was the main end of this 
« Covenant) as they were to the King or the Church. 
And he who contributed moſt to it, and in truth was 
© the principal contriver of it, and the man by whom 
© the Committee of Scotland was entirely and ſtupidly 
governed, Sir Harry Vane the younger, was not after- 
« ward; more known to abhor the — and the 
© Preſbyterians, than he was at that very time known 
© todo, and laughed at them then, as much as ever 
he did afterwards. . . . There need no more be ſaid 
of his ability, than that he was choſen to couzen and 
« deceive a whole nation which was thought to excel in 
craft and cunning; which he did with notable preg- 


nancy and dexterity, and prevailed with a people, 
2 


affairs; and owned the 


© that could not otherwiſe be prevailed upon, than by 
* advancing that idol Preſbytery, to ſacrifice their peace, 
© their intereſt and their faith, to the — 

and authority, that reſolved to ecute ytery 
© to an extirpation; and, in proceſs of time, very near 


brought their purpoſe to paſs.” 


LM] He was one of the great oppoſers of the diſſolution 
of the Long Parliament.) By this Diſſolution, we mean 
Oliver Cromwell's forcibly and i larly turning them 
out of the Houſe. For by Statute XVI. Caroli I. c. 7. 
the Parliament then aſſembled could not be diſfolved, 
prorogued, or adjourned, unleſs by Act of Parliament; 
nor could they be adjourned, unleſs it was by them- 
ſelves, or by their own order. When therefore 
Lieutenant-Colonel Worſley entered the Houſe of Com- 
mons with two files of muſqueteers, to drive out the 
members, on April 20, 1653, Sir Henry Vane faid 
aloud, This is not honeſt, yea it is againſt nanny 
and common honeſty.” Upon which Cromwell fe 


a railing at him, crying out with a loud voice, O Sir 


* Henry Vane, Sir Henry Vane, the Lord deliver me 
from Sir Henry Vane (27). 

NJ And continuing his practices againſt Cromwell.) 
Henry Cromwell, in a letter to Secretary Thurloe (28), 
gives this account of him, in 1655 : Sir Henry Vane, 
and ſuch like, who are rotten in their principles, 
can make uſe of ſuch deluſions as theſe [Fifth- 
* Monarchy] and the like, to carry on their —_ 

e 


- - . Sir He s up and downe amongſt 
Y py Le. 
from 


endeavouringe to withdraw them 

their ſubmiſſion to the preſent Government 
If he be not prevented, he will be a ſad ſcourge to 
England. We find him again, in 1656, caballing 
againit the Protector; and, when writs came out for 2 
new parliament, was one of thoſe who ſaid, they 
© would have no ſwordmen, no decimator, or any that 
received from the State to ſerve in parliament; 
and were reſolved to give a lift to the Government, 
* and doubted not of carrying all before them.” He 
then endeavoured to be elected for Boſton in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and afterwards for that County; but was dif- 
__— He polled in three places, and miſt it in 

( 


29). 

[07 A Healing Queſtion ed and reſolved.) The 
further title of it was, A healing Queſtion propounded 
© and reſolved, upon occaſion of the late public and 
© ſeaſonable call to Humiliation, in order to Love and 
Union amongſt the honeſt Party &c.” Lond. 1656. 
four ſheets, quarto. It was written upon an invitation 
given, in a C publiſhed by Cromwell, for 2 

eneral Faſt, that the people would apply themſelves to 
Fe Lord, to diſcover the Achan which had fo long 


obſtructed the ſettlement of theſe diſtracted nations: 


And contained, ſays Ludlow (30), the ftate of the 
Republicans controverſy with the King, the preſent 
deviation from that cauſe for which they engaged, and 
the means to unite all parties in the accompliſhment 
of it. When it was finiſhed, Sir Henry ſhewed it to 
Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, who ſeeming to approve 
it, deſired to take it with him, and promiſed to com- 
municate ir to Cromwell upon the firſt opportunity. 

| writing 
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Vol, II. p. 457% 


(28) Thurloe's 
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(29) Idem, 
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15. 40%. H* was deſigned him to produce his title, which if he had done, they doubted not, 
— by the craft of the ers, to find ſome defect in it, whereby it was hoped he would be 
il, 5 4 · forced into a compliance: Yet, at the ſame time, he was privately informed that he ſhould 
be freed from this, or any other inquiſition, and have whatever elſe he could defire, in caſe 
he would comply with the preſent authority (rr). But he remained inflexible all Oliver's (-7) Ludlow, 
time: And ſo he did under his ſucceſſor, Protector Richard; againſt whom there were 1 f. 594+ 
many meetings of the chief ſticklers for a Commonwealth, at Sir Henry's houſe near 
Charing-croſs (a.). Great endeavours were uſed to keep him out of Richard's Parliament in (=) Oldmixon. 
e Ther- 1659 (It); and by direction, the returning officers at Hull and Briſtol would not return T's RE 
be an him, though he is ſaid to have had the majority; yet at laſt he was choſen for Whitchurch | 
"4,74 in Hamſhire, through the intereſt of Robert Wallop, Eſq; (un). In that Aſſembly, he and (») Ludlow, 
other Republicans laboured to overturn the ſettlement of a Protector and two houſes of og rant, Sn 


Sir Edw. Moun- 


Parliament, and to introduce a Commonwealth: By their abilities, they ſoon leſſened Ri- tague affirms, be, 
chard's power, and gained an aſcendent over his party, to which a warm ſpeech of Sir mae 


monwealth' :- 


me- Henry's [P] is ſaid to have not a little contributed (ww). After Richard's abdication, the men were let ia, 
bek, 657. dd Long Parliament that had been reſtored by a ral council of the officers of the army, womit nat t 


promiſes not to 


dns. f. 430. conſtituted Sir Henry one of the Committee of Safety the gth of May; and the 13th of overturn the Go- 
is) Wiitelock, the ſame month, one of the Council of State (xx). The 26th of the ſaid month, he was Kenner Rees 
L en. appointed the firſt of the ſeven Commiſſioners for managing the affairs of the Admiralty , den 2.8. 
p55, and in September, Preſident of the Council: About which time he propoſed a new model 

of Government [Al. Upon the Council of the Army's excluſion of the Parliament, 

which was on the 13th of October, he was nominated, four days after, one of the Com- 

mittee of Ten from the Council of State, to conſider of fit ways to carry on the affairs of 

the Government; and alſo one of the Committee to nominate officers of the army. The 

26th, when the Committee of Safety was framed [R], he was one of them; and their deſign 


[P] AJ warn ſpeech of Sir T It was in theſe importance in this caſe, Is he fit to get obedience from 
words: Mr Speaker, Amon ple of the © a mighty Nation, who could . make a footman 
* univerſe, I know none who have ſhewn ſo much zeal obey hen ? Yet we muſt recogniſe this Man as our 
© for the liberty of their country, asche Engliſh at this King, under the ſtile of Protector! a man without : 
* time have done: They have, by the help of Divine + birth, without courage, without conduct. For my (37) Olimizon's 
Providence, overcome all obſtacles, and have made part, I declare, Sir, it ſhall never be ſaid that I made — Vol. I. 
* themſelves Free. We have driven away the Here- ſuch a Man my Maſter (31).' p. 430, 431. 
* ditary Tyranny of the houſe of Stuart, at the expence D The 
* of much blood and treaſure, in hopes of enjoying ſubſtance of it was, That the ſupreme Power, delegated 
* Hereditary — 1 after having ſhaken off the yoke by the People to their Truſtees, ought to be in ſome 
of * there is not a man amongſt us, fundamentals not diſpenſed with: I hat it is deſtructive 
* who could have imagined that any perſon would be to the People's Liberties (to which by God's bleſſing 
* ſo bold as to dare to attempt the raviſhing from us they are folly reſtored) to admit any earthly King or 
* Freedom, which coſts us ſo much blood ſo much fingle Perſon to the legiſlative or executive Power over 
labour. But ſo it happens, I know not by what mis- this Nation: That the ſupreme Power, dele „is 
fortune, we are fallen into the error of thoſe who not entruſted to the People's Truſtees, to matters 
poiſoned the Emperor Titus to make room for Domi- of Faith and Worſhip, ſo as to exerciſe compulſion 
tian, who made away —_— that 48 have therein (32). —— Mr Baxter informs us (33), that (2) Se Thu, 
Tiberius, and chan dius for Nero. I am * Vane was for a Fanatick Democracy... When Crom- p. 40. 
* ſenſible theſe examples are foreign from my ſubject, well was dead, he got Sir Arthur Haſlerigge to be his (,,) Abrag- 
* fince the Romans in thoſe days were _— in Lewd- cloſe adherent on civil accounts, and got the Rump ſet ment of his Life, 
* neſs and Luxury; whereas the People of England are up again, and a Council of State, and got the power p- 99- 
* now renowned, all over the world, for their great much into his own hands. When in the height of his 
* vertue and diſcipline; and yet ſuffer an Idiot, with- power, he ſet upon the forming a New Commonwealth, 
out courage, without ſenſe, nay without ambition, and with ſome of his adherents drew up the model, 
_ © to have dominion in a country of Liberty. One could which was for Popular Government ; but ſo that men of 
dear a little with Olrver Cromwell, though, contrary his confidence mult be the peopl. | 
his oath of fidelity to the Parliament, contrary to [R] When the Committee of Safery wat 7 This 
to the Publick, contrary to the reſpect he Committee was authorized to ſeize and ſecure ſuch as 
might juſtly be ſuſpected of any deſign to diſturb the 
publick Peace, and alſo to remove ſuch Officers of the 
inary, that our judgments, our Army as they ſhould think fit, and to fill their places 
be blinded by it. He made his way to Empire with others, till the Parliament ſhould take farther order 
moſt illuſtrious actions; he had under his com- therein. The time appointed for the duration of their 
mand an Army that had made him a Conqueror, and power was Eight Days, by which time it was ſuppoſed,,.. 
* a People that had made him their General. But as the Houſe of Commons would be able to conſtitate #* 
* for Richard Cromwell his fon, who is he? what are Council of State, to take care of affairs of t. Ee 
* his titles? We have ſeen that he had a ſword by his ture (34). | 3 
* fide, but did he ever draw it? And, what is of more = 
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X NX 
the overthrowing of Magiſtracy, Miniſtry, and the Law (yy). We 
find him alſo, November 1, one of the Committee to conſider of a Form of Government 
for the three Nations as a Commonwealth. In that caſe, he was hard to be ſatisfied, 
but did much ſtick to his own apprehenſions, or notions (zz).” The proceedings of Ge- (.., w, 
neral Monk were very diſpleaſing and alarming to him, with the reſt of the Republicans; b. 686, 8 
and new Commiſſions being ordered for raiſing of freſh forces, he was nominated Com- 
mander of a Regiment of Hosſe, which was the only military employment he ever 
(eas) Whitelock, had (aaa). November 16, he was appointed one of the Committee of Nineteen, to de. 
p. 686. 4.*'*” termine the qualifications of Members of Parliament. Upon the re- aſſembling of the Long 


giment was or- 


dered to be diſ- Parliament, being ſent for, he came and took his place in the Houſe, January 9, 1659-60. 
po rang ng Then he was queſtioned for his compliance with the Army during the late interruption ; 
p. & 


p. 693. tis and, though he anſwered ingenuouſly, it was voted, that he ſhould forthwith repair to his 


3994 


(ww) Whitelock, 
2 2 apprehended to be 


lee, Joel 
above, p. 287 


a regiment of houſe at Raby, and remain there during the pleaſure of the Parliament: At the ſame time, 
foot. See bs. he was diſcharged from being a Member of the Parliament (bb). Delaying to remove (BBB) Whine 
4% and Lite, from London, on account of illneſs, real, or pretended, and endeavouring to ſtir up the 54% Lag 
P- 9. enemies of the then Government to riſe and take up arms; an order was made, February x, ad Tres? Ki. 
for his being taken into cuſtody, and ſent to Raby ; and another order, on the 13th, for 1 
the Serjeant at Arms to carry him to his houſe at Belle in Lincolnſhire (ccc); in the way 4 1. 
(Ai) Mercurius to his houſe at Raby (ddd). The month following, the Jeſuit provincial Bradſhaw, who b. 6 wy bs 
Colticus, No Came over from Spain with above a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, was treating with f. ff 
(er) Woodrow's him, and General Lambert (eee). After the King's Reſtoration, * as he thought, 323, Was 
Introdudt. to his Conſcious to himſelf of having done nothing in relation to public affairs, for which he could ** . ls) Echard, 2 
2 dend. not willin ly and chearfully ſuffer, he came up, and continued at his houſe in Hamſtead above, f. 03 
(ff) Ludlow, near London (fff). But, June 11, 1660, the Houſe of Commons reſolved [S], that he 


Vol. U. P. 11. ſhould be one of the Twenty Perſons to be excepted out of the act of General Pardon and Obli- 
vion, for and in reſpect only of ſuch pains, penalties, and forfeitures, not extending to 
life, as ſhould be thought fit to be inflicted on him. And he never applying to the King, 
but lurking up and down, without giving any account of himſelf, and being looked on 

(err) Printed as a perſon of a miſchievous activity (ggg); engaged, with ſome of the Army, to drive 

Journals Cem. the King out of England again (bb); he was therefore committed to the Tower in (44s) Lade, 

mens, in 1660, July (ii). Upon the inſurrection of the Fifth-monarchy-men, in January 1660-1, Sir Vl 2.44, 
Henry, the only perſon of parts and figure who had formerly countenanced them, and * 


p. 52.1 26. 
Locle, cel. 204. Writ in fayour of their principles [T ] ; being now looked upon by the Court with a jealous 
eye, 


2bove, col. 294. 

ſhips defire to leave them to the Mercy of the 
King; with this further intimation, that they would 
be ready to join with the Houſe of Commons in 
a Petition to the King, that Mercy might be ſhewed 
them ; and that his ſeverity might not extend to their 


S] But, June 11, 1660, the Houſe of Commons re- 
ſolved.) The ſeveral Reſolutions and Proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons, with relation to Sir Henry, will 
appear by the following extracts from 1 

«« June 11, 1660. Reſolved, that Sir Henry Vane, 


Tas) Jownals of 
the Bouſe of 
Commons, p. 61. 


Knight, be one of the Twenty Perſons to be excepted 
out of the act of General Pardon and Oblivion, for and 
in reſpect only of ſuch pains, penalties, and forfeitures 
(not extending to life) as ſhall be thought fit to be 
inflited on him by another act. intended to be hereaf- 
ter paſſed for that purpoſe (35).” The clauſe of -the 
act of Indemaity, in purſuance of that reſolution, was 
in theſe words. Provided always, that this act, or 
any thing therein contained, ſhall not extend to the 
* pardoning, or to give any other benefit whatſoever, 
to Sir Henry Vane, John Lambert, or either of them, 
* but that they, and either of them, are and ſhall be out 
of this fare” 4 at wholly excepted and forepriſed.”— 
Auguſt 17, 1660, Sir Heneage Finch reports 
That © to the exception of the Four Perſons that fol- 
low in the clauſe concerning Fane, Lambert, &c. 
they alſo adhere, that they ſhould ftand excepted 
for life: The Lord Finch (who managed the confe- 
« rence for the houſe of Lords) ſaid, indeed they were 
not excepted as Murderers; but he took notice, that 
the King, of whoſe Wiſdom none will or can doubt, 
„„ thought fit. ſitting the Parliament, to commit 
theſe perſons to the Tower of London. . . But he ſaid 
«* withal, if they were capable of mercy, no queſtion 
but the King, the Fountain of Mercy, he would ex- 


Lives : And he did not doubt, but the interceſſion of 
the Houſ.s would be effectual for that (37 .Äßł2ßk6⸗k„ 
Auguſt 24, 1660, Reſolved, that this Houſe doth 
agree with the Lords, as to Sir Henry Vane's ſtanding 
excepted in the act of General Pardon and Oblivion; 


in the ſame ſort, as is offered in the amendments from 


the Lords. Reſolved, That this houſe doth ag 
with the Lords, in the expedient offered by them, at 
the laſt conference, as to Sir Henry Vane and Colonel 
Lambert, for petitioning his Majeſty for their Pardon, 
as to their Lives (38). Auguſt 28. Ordered, 
that it be referred to the Committee, wha managed 
the laſt conference with the Lords, to draw a peti- 
tion to his Majeſty, in the name of both Houſes, 
for his Majeſty's pardoning of Sir Henry Vane and 
Colonel Lambert, as to Life ; according to what was 
offered by the Lords in that behalf, at the late confe- 
rence (39). : 
[T] And writ in favour of their principles.) Their 
principles are well known to have been, that our Sa- 
viour was coming down to erect a Fifth-Monarchy upon 
earth, which would laſt a thouſand years. Sir Henry's 
© enthuſiaſtick Treatiſe on that ſubject, was intitled, 
The retired man's Meditations : or the Myſtery and 
Power of Godlineſs ſhining forth in the living world, 


tend it to them. In the mean time, their Lordſhips to the unmaſking the My of Iniquity in the moſt 
(ze, bid p, thought it fit to leave them to the Mercy of the King; * refined and pureſt Forms. And withal enting 
146. Rand fo he hoped this Houſe will too (36). to view, 1. The Riches and Fullneſs of Chriſt's Per- 


Auguſt 23. At a conference between the two Houſes, 
the Lord Chancellor Clarendon obſerved, that Heſilrigg 
and Vane were perſons, whom the ſecluded Members, 
aſter their reſtitution, and when they were preparing 
the way for the Re/toration, looked upon as fit to be 
ſecured and confined: That, after the King was come 
in, thoſe Gentlemen, notwithſtanding the cenfure on 
rhem by the ſecluded Members, and the bleſſed end of 
the Long Parliament, returned to town ; never apply- 


ing themſelves to the King, but lurked up and down, 


without giving any account of themſelves: and his 

Lordſhip added, * they look on them as perſons 

et a miſchievous activity: And therefore their Lord- 
2 


ſon as Mediator. 2. The Natural and Spiritual Man 
in their proper diſtindtions. 3. The Reign and King- 
« dom of Chriſt in the nature, limits and extent there- 
of, as well in his Saints as over his Enemies. In 
* which old Light is reſtored, and new Light juſtified, 
being the Witneſs which is given to this Age by 
Henry Vane, Knight.” Lond. 1655. 4to. In the 
Preface, he begins with ſome Prophecy of himſelf and 
of his party. There is not any thing which lies more 
« croſs to the buſy and boundleſs Spirit of man, than. 
that which takes him off the wing of his natural de- 
« fire, — | 

if permitted to run its courſe, makes his feet * 


is a bar unto that activity in him, which, 


(37) b. 5. 
133. 


(48) Ibid. 5. 
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VAN. E. 
eye, was removed from one priſon to another, and at laſt to the Iſle of Scilly (xt) [/]. 


The Lords and Commons had, in Auguſt, 1660, joined in a petition to the King, that if 
he were attainted, yet execution as to his life might be remitted []: to which his Majeſty 


3995 
(44k) Ludlow, 
Vol. III. p. 113. 


ve a favourable anſwer, though in general words; ſo that he reckoned he was ſafe (///). (7) Barnet“, 
Pur is Jaly +661, che Commons hed B far altered their ſentiments, as ro order, that he Tims, Baie. 


1753. $vo. 
Vol. 1. P · 228, 


ſhould be proceeded againſt according to Law [X]. And, for that purpoſe, be ſent for 
back to the Tower of London (mmm). In Eaſter term, 1662, he was indicted of High- 
Treaſon ; and the Grand- Jury —_—_ found the bill, he was arraigned the 2d of June 
following, at the King's-Bench Bar. The ſubſtance of the charge againſt him, was, that 
he did compaſs and imagine the death of the King; contrived totally to ſubvert the an- 
cient Frame of Government; and to keep out the ſaid Sovereign Lord from the exerciſe 
of his Regal Government: To effect which, he had traiterouſly and maliciouſly aſſem- 
bled, and conſulted, with other falſe Traitors ; had appointed Officers ; and arrayed a 
multitude, to the number of a thouſand perſons, with guns, &c. June the 6th, the day of 
his tryal, he pleaded ſtrongly, that no Treaſon could be committed againſt a King de jure, 
and not de facto, ſuch as King Charles II. was, from 1648 to 1659, when the crimes 
againſt him were laid: And that he acting then by authority of Parliament, the ſupreme 
Court of the Nation, could not be queſtioned by any inferior Court (unn) [7]. His ene- 
mies affirm, his whole behaviour was ſo aſſuming and inſolent, that the Court and King's 
Council told him, that his own defence was a freſh charge againſt him, and the higheſt 
evidence of his inward guilt, had there not been ſuch a cloud of witneſſes to prove the 
particulars (000). His friends maintain, on the contrary, that he behaved with great elo- 


een) Jou: nals, 
above, p- 287. 


(ann) See bis 
Tryal. 


« his own deſtruction.“ In Chap. I. is ſhewed, that 
the foundation and firſt rule of all true and right 
knowledge of God is ſeated in Chriſt the living Word, 
as the bleſſed Trinity by their own immediate opera- 
tions do make themſelves perſonally viſible therein. 
The ztth and laſt Chapter treats of the time of the 
Maniſeſtation of the Sons of God, their fitring with 
« Chriſt on his Throne, ruling and influencing all 
things on earth, during the ſpace of a thouſand 
years. 

[V] 4nd at laſt to the Jſle of Scilly.] The Letter he 
wrote from thence to his Lady, and which is printed 
EVP of his Face of the Times, is dated March 7, 
1661-2, 

[WY] The Lords and Commons . . . joined in a petition, 
&c.] That petition was in theſe words. 

« To the King's moit Excellent Majeſty : The hum- 
ble Petition of the Lords and Commons in Parliament 
aſſembled. 


Sheweth, that your Majeſty having declared your 
— pleaſure to proceed only againſt the immediate 
urderers of your Royal Father: We your Majeſty's 
moit humble ſubjects, the Lords and Commons aſſem- 
bled in Parliament, not finding Sir Henry Vane, or 
Colonel Lambert, to be of that number, are humble 
ſuitors to your Majeſty, if they ſhall be attainted, yet 
execution, as to their Lives, may be remitted : and, 
as in duty bound, we ſhall ever pray for your Majeſty's 
long and happy reign over us.” This petition was pre- 
ſented by the Lord Chancellor, who reported, that he 
had preſented the petition of both Houſes to the Kin 
concerning Sir Henry Vane and Colonel Lambert, — 
his Majeſty grants the deſires in the ſaid petition (40). 
[A] A to order, that he ſhould be proceeded againſt ac- 
cording to — Their orders upon that occaſion were 
as follow uly 1, 1661. Ordered, That Sir Henry 
Vane and John Lambert, that are wholly excepted and 
forepriſed out of the Ad of Indemnity, be left to be 
proceeded againſt according to law: And it is recom- 
mended to Mr Attorney-general, to take care of the 
proceeding againſt them. July 23. Upon informa- 
_ that — Fanaticks make mention of Lambert and 
ir Henry Vane in their Meetings z and have great ho 
to diſturb the publick peace, if they could — — 
eſcape; Ordered, that Mr Attorney- general have notice to 
ſpeed the proſecution againſt Vane and Lambert, and pre- 
pare the evidence againſt them. Nov. 22. Ordered, That 
the D Majeſty be deſired to ſend for John Lambert 
and Sir Henry Vane back again to the Tower of London, 
in order to their Tryal. . . . Upon which application, 
his Majeſty returned this anſwer, That he would take 
care, that Vane, and Lambert, and Waller, ſhould be 
brought in ſafe cuſtody (41).——lt is faid, that this 
Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons againſt Sir Henry, 
was either upon the account of his own behaviour, 
a "7 3 05 * party, or ſome private reſentment (42). 
aul not be queſtione | inferior Court. 
He laid it down as a — A ns — 4 
the Power and Privileges of Parliament, but themſelves, 


(40) Journals, p. 
152, Sir Henry 
Var's Tryal, p. 
74. and Thur- 
ke's State-Pa- 
pers, Vol. 7. p. 
914. 


(41) Tonrnaly of 
the Houſe of 
Mons, 
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(2) Echarg's 
, p. $02, 


quence, ſoundneſs of judgment, and preſence of mind (ppp) LZ]. 


perium habent ; An 


« — 8 


On the 11th of June, 
he 


For, admit once, that their judgment may be called in 
ſtion, and diſputed by private erſons, or by inferior 
— (whoſe Votes are included in theirs) the Funda- 
mental; of Government are plucked up by the roots. Par 
in pares non habet imperium, multo minus in cos qui majus im- 
equal has no command over his equal, 
much leſs over thoſe that have a greater command or au- 
thority (43). He alſo offered theſe points to the conſider- 
ation of the Court, and prayed 3 have counſel 
aſſigned him to f| to them: 1. ether the col- 
lective body of the Parliament can be impeached of 
high-treaſon ? 2. Whether any perſon acting by authority 
of Parliament, can (ſo long as he acteth by that autho- 
rity) commit Treaſon ? 3. Whether matters acted by 
that Authority, can be called in queſtion in an inferior” 
Court? 4. Whether a King de jure, and out of poſ- 
ſeſſion, can have Treaſon committed againſt him, he 
not being King de fa#o, and in actual poſſeſſion (44) ? 
No council was aſſigned him. And as to the pretence 
of the Power, or Authority, of Pariiament; Sir Heneage 
Finch, the Sollicitor-general, ſaid, * It is to be known, 
that it was not the eighth part of the Houſe of Com- 
„ mons, ſuch as were let in, to do all that hath been 
* complained of; and the acting under Authority of 
* ſuch an End of a Parliament, under ſuch a violation, 
© was no excuſe, but an aggravation; but that the 
« Parliament was in law ended by the death of the late 
King, notwithſtanding that act of 17 Caroli l. 
As to the queſtion, ether an Houſe of Parliament 
can commit treaſon ? If they depart from that alle- 
* giance which they have ſworn, at their firſt meeting, 
they are impeachable for it. And as to the que- 
* ſtion, Whether the King, being out of actual poſſeſſion, 
gainſt him ? He affirmed 


A ene. 


(43) Tryal, p. 38. 


(44) Thid, p; 32. 


can have treaſon committed a 
it (45). Juſtice Windham alſo held, That if (45) Ibid. p. 34. 
* the be under a force, and ſome kept out, ſome 
© let in, to ſerve a turn, whatever they act is a nullity 
in law. Juſtice Twiſden held the ſame opinion, 
That it is not the fitting of a few members within thoſe 
walls that will continue it a Parliament. And ſaid, 
Whether a Parliament may commit treaſon, is not the 
queſtion : but, Whether a few of the Houſe, ſhutting 
out their fellows, and uſurping the government, were 
not Traitors (46) ? In a word, the Reſolutions 
of the Court were: 1. That by the death of Kin 

Charles I. that Long Parliament was actually ; Ade ho 
notwithſtanding the Act, that it ſhould r.»t be diſſolved 


(46) Ibid, p · 35 


was an overt-a& to prove the compaſſing of the King Lahe ed 


His friends . . . maintain, that be behaved with 
great e, &c.] Ludlow fays (48), That he be- (48) Vol. III. 
* haved himſelf on all thoſe occaſions [his Trial, Sen- p. 108. 

« tence, 
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(999) Whoſe 
Wala tor his 
jeſty and his 


Fo er had been but he ſaid, If the Ki 


eminent. Wood, 
Vol. II. col, 
294. 


(r] Tryal, P · 
51, $2, 81. 


(in) Echard's 
Hiſt. p. $02, 


: (ett) Tryal, &c, 
p. $4, $6, $7. 
and Burnet, Vol. 


I. p. 4229. 


(de] Regiſter 
and Chronicle, 
p. 711. marg. 
See alſo Burnet, 
Vol, I. p. 228. 


and depoling the King, yet he 


Kennett obſerves, * Though the Kin 


n 


Wi M 


he received ſentence to be 
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hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn: which, at the re- 


queſt of his friends (%%), was changed to beheading on Tower-hill. Some 
him to make his ſubmiſſion to the King, and to endeavour by that means to ſave his life; 


* clared, that he valued his life leſs in a 


did not think himſelf more concerned for his Honour and 
* Ward, than he did for his life, he was very willing they ſhould take jt. 


Nay, he de- 
cauſe, than the King could do his pro- 


miſe (rrr) AA]. The warrant therefore for his execution being ſigned, he was drawn 


on a ſledge 


. 


where the Earl of Strafford, whoſe victim he was, had been ſacrificed before to 
The Sheriff had beforehand ſignißed to him, that he muſt not ſpeak any 
thing againſt his Majeſty, or the Government: and he 


fury (59s). 
in his laſt ſpeech u 


his voice (471). 


to Tower-hill, on the 14th of June, and beheaded in the very ſame place 


the ſcaffold, as the Lieutenant of the Tower 
he was interrupted by drums and trumpets placed about the ſcaffold on pu 


popular 


beginning to reflect upon them, 
apprehended [Bg], 
to drown 


He was naturally a very fearful man; but he com himſelf fo, that 


he died with a reſolution that ſurpriſed all who knew how little of that was natural to him. 
We are told, that he had a head as darkened in his notions of Religion, as his mind was 


* tence, and Death] in ſuch a manner, that he left it 
« doubtful, whether his Eloquence, ſoundneſs of Judg- 
* ment, and preſence of Mind, his gravity and _— 
* nimity, his conſtant adherence to the cauſe his 
* country, and heroick carriage during the time of his 
* confinemen*t and at the hour of leah; or the malice 
of his enemies and their frivolous ſuggeſtions at his 
trial, the breach of the publick Faith in the uſage he 
found, the incivility of the bench, and the favage 
* rudeneſs of the Sheriff, who commanded the — * 
< ſeveral times to found, that he might not be by 
the people; were more remarkable.” He adds a 
little lower, from a letter he had received. Sir 
* Henry Vane was long in his defence, but not tedious: 
He much perplexed both Court and Council, and has 
acquired eternal reputation by nobly pleading for the 
dying liberties of his 3 it being clear, that all 
the party which ſeemed to be indemnified by the act 
of Amneſty, ſhall be puniſhed in his ; and that 
* for this cauſe only, t in his pleading he undertook 
* by the Authority of the ſaid Parliament to juſtify what 
* he had done.” 
[44] Than the King could do Ae Biſhop 
ve a favourable 
Anſwer to the Addreſs of the to Houſes, yet it was 
in general words only, and could not be called a 
« promiſe of ſparing his life (49). The ſubſtance 
the Addreſs of the two Houſes was, That if Sir 
Hemy ſhould be attainted, yet Execution as to his Life 
might be remitted : And his Majeſty the deſires 
in the ſaid petition, See note [J. But, in leis than 
a year, the Parliament ordered, that He ſhould be pro- 
ceeded againſt according to Law . . . . . . So that his 
Majeſty complied - both with the Deſires of the 
eat Council, or Wiſdom, of the Nation... . Biſhop 
| infinuates, that the putting him to death was 
contrary to the Declaration from For, ſays he, 
that declaration being full for an Indemnity to all, 
* except the Regicides, he was comprehended in that ; 
« ſince, though he was for _— the government, 
id not approve of the 
« putting him to death, nor of the 4 the 
« parliame t, but did for ſome time, while things 
« were ated, withdraw from the ſcene (50).'— In oppo- 
fation to which, the Reader will be p duly to conſi - 
der this page mat declaration . . . We do by theſe 
« preſents „that we do grant a free and general 
« | which we are ready, upon demand, to paſs 
under the great Seal of England, to all our Subjects, 
of what or quality ſoever, who, within forty 
days after the publithing hereof, ſhall lay hold upon 


this our grace and favour, and ſhall by any publick act 
« declare — 


doing ſo, and that they return to the 
loyalty and obedience of ſubjes ; excepting 
only ſuch perſons as ſhall r be excepted 
« Parliament.*. . . It is alſo to be remembered, as hath 
been obſerved above, that Sir Henry never applied to 
the King, but lurked up and down, without giving any 
account of himſelf. Fg, 
BB) And he beginning to r x bis 
23 The w f II. you 
er when I ſhall tell you that I am not brought 


ma 
© dicker vn to any known Law of the land. It 


* is true, I have (or dhe tr pow 
no gaing to appear before a greater ri w 
« Þ am going to give an account of all my actions) 


* 9 


* under their ſentence I ſtand here at this time. When 
* 1 was before them, I could not have the liberty and 
« privilege of an Engliſhman, the grounds, reaſons, 
and cauſes of the actinge I was ith, duly 
that they 
I preſſed 


«* conſidered ; I therefore defired the 
* would ſet their Seals to my bill of Exceptions; I pre 
* hard for it again and again, as the right of myſelf, 
* and every free-born Engliſhman, by the law of the 
© land, but was finally Tenied it. Here Sir John 
Robinſon, Lieutenant of the Tower, interrupted — 
faying, Sir, you muſt not go on thus, and in a furious 
manner ſaid, that he railed againſt the Judges, and that 
« was alye, and I am here, ſays he, to teſtify that it is 
falſe. . . . Sir Henry replied, © God will judge between 
me aud you in this matter. I ſpeak but matter of fact, 
* and cannot you bear that? It is evident, the Judges 
© have refoſed to ſign my Bill of Exceptions. 
S to ſound in his face, to hin- 
der his ing heard. At which Sir Henry (lifting up 
his hand, then laying it on his breaſt) faid, * 
mean you, Gentlemen? is this your uſage of me? 
did you uſe all the reſt ſo? I had even (as to 
* that) could you have been patient; but, ſeeing you 
* cannot bear it, I ſhall only ſay this, That whereas 
* the Judges have refuſed to ſeal that with their hands, 
that they have done; I am come to ſeal that with my 
blood, that I have done. He then proceeded to 
ive ſome account of his life; and mentioning he Salem 
gue and Covenant, the trampets ſounded again, and 
the Sheriff catched at the P in his Upon 
which, Sir Henry only faid, (It was hard he might not 
C be ſabered to enk; ſays he, my ufage from man 
is no harder than was my Lord and Maſter's : And all 
that will live his life this day, muſt expect hard dealin 
from the worldly Spirit. The trumpets founded 
in, to hinder his being heard. Then, a ſecond time, 
Sir John Robinſon, and two or threes others, endea- 
youred to ſnatch the paper out of Sir Henry's hand, 
but he kept it for a while, now and then reading part 
of it; afterwards, ing it in pieces, he delivered it 
to a friend behind him, who was preſcntly forced to 
deliver it to the Sheriff, Th alſo arched his pocket 


* 


for papers (51).——Biſhop Burnet accounts for this 
indecen 


new and very t practice, as he calls it, in the 
foliowin 1 It was obſerved, that the dying 
* Speec icides had left im 

«© hearers, 3 2 the 
« government. So ſtrains of a peculiar nature being 
© ex from him, to prevent that, drummers were 
placed under the Scaffold, who, as ſoon as he began 
to ſpeak of the publick, upon a fign given, ſtruck up 
with their drums. This put him in no diſorder. 
He deſired they might be ſtopped, for he underſtood 
« what was meant by it. Then he went th his 
* devotions. And, as he was taking leave of thoſe 
about him, he happening to ſay ſomewhat with re- 
lation to the times, the drums ſtruck up a ſecond time: 
« So.he gave over, and died with ſo much compoſed- 
* neſs, that it was generally thought, the | LO 
© had loſt more than it had gained by his death (52). 
R. Baxter alſo obſerves, that no man could die with 
greater appearance of a gallant reſolution and fearle(s- 
* neſs than he did, though before ſuppoſed a timorous 
man. Inſomuch, that the Manner of his death pro- 
* cured him more applayſe than all the Actions of bis 
« life (.“ or wo 5 
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madneſs, | 
ſaid further of him by 


ay 
he had an unuſual aſpect, which, though it might naturally 
father and mother, neither of which were beautiful 
; and his whole li 
his deſtruction was, becauſe his 


was ſomething in him extraordi 
It is ſuggeſted, . that the cauſe 


[CC] He had a head as darkened in his notions of Reli- 
gion, &c.] Theſe are Biſhop Burnet's own words, who 
adds, For though he ſet up a form of religion in a 
way of his own, yet it conſiſted rather in a withdraw- 
« ing from all other forms, than in any new or parti- 
« * opinions or forms; from which he and his party 
« were called Seekers, and ſeemed to wait for ſome 
new and clearer manifeſtations. In theſe meetings he 
« preached and prayed often himſelf, but with ſo peculiar 
4 darkneſs, that though I have ſometimes taken pains to 
« ſee if I could find out his meaning in his works, yet I 
could never reach it. And ſince many others have ſaid 
the ſame,, it may be reaſonable to believe he hid ſome- 
« what that was a neceſſary key to the reſt. His friends 
« told me, he leaned to Origen's notion of 'an univerſal 
« (alvation of all, both of devils and the damned, and 
to the doctrine of pre-exiſtence.”—— The Lord Cla- 
rendon's judgment of our Author's book Of the Lowe 
of Ged, and the Union with God, is much to the fame 
purpoſe . . . Which, ſays he, when I had read, and 
found nothing of his uſual clearneſs and ratiocination 
in his diſcourſe, in which he uſed much to excel the 
© beſt of the company he kept, and that the ſtyle thereof 
« was very much like that of Sana Sophia (55); and 
that in a crowd of very eaſy words, the ſenſe was too 
hard to find out: I was of opinion that the ſubjeQ- 
matter of it was of ſo delicate a nature, that it required 
another kind of preparation of mind, and it may be 
another kind of diet, than men are ordinarily ſupplyed 
with (56).” 

DD] Beſides the ſeveral pieces already mentioned, what 
2 Yo his, &c.] The retired Man's Meditations ; 


and The Healing Queftien, &c. are all the publications 


of his we have mentioned. The reſt were, The Pro- 
« ceedings of the Protector (ſo called) and his Council 
« againſt Sir Henry Vane, Knt. as touching his im- 
« priſonment in the ifle of Wight, &. Lond. 1656, 
four ſheets in 4to. * A Letter from a true and lawful 
« Member of Parliament &e. to one of the Lords of his 
« Highneſs's Council, upon "_— of dog Decla- 
© ratzon, ſhewing the Reaſons of their proceedings for ſecuring 
* the Peace of the Commonwealth, October 31, 1655.” 
Printed in 1656, 4to.” Of the Love of God, and 
Union with God.” Lond. 1657. * A needful Cor- 
© reftive or Balance in popular Government: In a 
Letter to James Harrington, Eſq; Lond. one ſheet and 
a half, zto. * The People's Cauſe ſtated. The Valley 
of Jehoſaphat, conſidered and opened, by comparing 
* 2 Chron. xx, with Joel iii. Meditations concerning 
* Man's Life. Concerning Government. Concerning 
4 — ? 4 — poo — 
0 .* Penned during his impri t, I 

at the end of his T 1 Lond. 1662, OT bn 
«* Epiſtle to the Myftical Body of Chriſt on earth, 
* the Church univerſal in Babylon, who are Pilgrims 
and Strangers on the earth, deſiring and ſeeking after 
the Heavenly Country.“ It is addrefſed, To the 
ſcattered Seed and Sheep of Chriſt in all Nations, the 
true Iſrael by Faith, unknown for the moſt part to 
themſelves, but more to the world and worldly Chriſtian : 
Yet, in this their unknown or diſ Eftate, owned 
of the Lord, as the Church that are in God the Father, 
truly pure, Catholick, and Chriſtian, of which Chrift 
Jeſus is the alone and immediate Head.—* The Face 
* of the Times: Wherein is briefly diſcovered by ſeveral 
* Prophetical Scriptures, from the beginning of Geneſis 


* to the end of the Revelation, ore «Bas, 


* Seed of the Woman and Seed of the 
6 final breaking of the Serpent's head, in 
* urecoverable ruin of the Monarchies of this Worl 
* which have been ſpirited, influenced, and headed all 
* along by him, for the bruifin A ob 
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down below [ EE] 


— 


* killing of their Bodies) for the Teſtimony of Jeſus 
* which by them hath been given forth in the 4 
* of Propheſie. The defign of this writing is to alarm 
the world, and awaken up the preſeat Generation 
© of God's _ in it, to a more diligent and curious 
* obſeryation of the preſent ſigns of the near approach- 
* ing day of the Lord, that they may be more carefully 
* minding and doing what moſt concerns them, by way 
of ny ve" pe thereunto. . A Letter to his Lady 
from the iſle of Scylly.” Theſe three laſt were writ- 
ten during his impriſonment, and printed in 
1662, 4t0.——* Paper towards the defence of his cauſe 
« and life, preparatory to his Tryal (57).'—Memoran- (57) See his 
dums for, and towards his defence (58). Memoran- l, P. 11. 
dums as to his main defence, in relation to matter of (53) p. ar. 
fact, and as a narrative thereof (59). Reaſons for an 
arreſt of Judgment (60). His Bill of Exceptions (61). (59) p- 36. 
Occaſional Speeches before his 'Tryal,and Execution (62). (60) p. 55. 
His Prayer in his Chamber; and his Speech and Prayer (67) p. 64. 
on the Scaffold (6 3). The followin — vu F 
of his are alſo in print: Speech in the Houſe of Com- (62) p. 77- 
mons, at a Committee for the Bill againit Epiſcopal (6 ) 8 8 &c 
Government, June 11, 1641,—la the Guildhall, *'3/ © 8 
London, November 8, 1642, concerning his Majeſty's 
refuſal of a Treaty of Peace. At a Common Hall, 
October 27, 1643, wherein is ſhewed the readineſs of 
the Scots to aſũſt the Kingdom and Parliament of Eng- 
land. ——Several Speeches in a Common Hall at Lon- 
don, in January, 1643, in examination of the Plot to 
divide and deſtroy the Parliament and the City of Lon- 
don.——In the Guildhall, London, concerning the (64) Printed in 
Treaty at Uxbridge, 1644.——Speech to the citizens Ruſhworth, 
at Guildhall, April 9, 1644, to advance men and Part III. Vol I. 
[EE] What hath been ſaid further of him by way of © 
character.] It may be ſummed up in theſe obſervations 
- — Baxter: At his return from New 
gland, Sir Henry proved an inſtrument of 
* calamity to a ſinful people. Being choſen a Parlia- 
* ment-man, he was very active at firſt for bringing 
« delinquents to puniſhment. He was the principal man 
* that drove on the Parliament with that vehemence 


* againſt the King. Being of read A ſab- 
« they, and unwearied ingufiry, he labouret, and noe: 
* without ſucceſs, to win others in parliament, city, 
and country, to his way... . To moſt of the Chan 

© that followed, he was that within the Houſe, that 
Cromwell was without. His zeal to inflame the 
* war, and to cheriſh the ies, and ef; in 
the army, made him above all men to be valued by 
* that party. His unhappineſs = in this, That his 
doctrines were ſo cloudily formed and expreſſed, that 
© few could underſtand them; and therefore he had but 
« few true diſciples. . . His obſcurity was by ſome im- 
puted to his not underftanding himſelf; but by others 
* to defign, becauſe he was to ſpeak plain, when 
he pleaſed. The two things in which he had moſt 
© ſucceſs, and ſpake moſt plainly, were his Earneſt Plea 
for Li of Conſcience, and againſt the Magiſtrates 

* intermeddling with Religion, and his teaching his 

© followers to revile the Miniſtry, calling them ordi 

« rily Black Coats, Priefts, and other names which 

* favoured of reproach. . . . When King Charles came 

in, he was queſtioned with others by the Parliament, 

* but ſeemed to have his life ſecured. But, being (65) Abriag- 
brought to the Bar, he f. ſo boldly in juſtifying ment of Baxter's 
© the Parliament's Can what he had done, that it Life, p. 98, 99, 
c —— and made him refolve upon his 00. 

0 (65).” The great ſhare Sir Henry had in the (66) Edit. 1662. 
Troubles of the Nation, expoſed him to the Satires and 39. Part I. 


Lampoons of the Royaliſts, as may be ſeen in the Ramp, Part 10. — * 
83. 100, 133. 


or Collection of Poems (66). 
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Gilbert fucceeded hi 
(*) See Ar. Col- many other children, 


los's Peerage, Barnard and Earl of 


c. 


FF] He fell a ſacrifice to the Earl of Strafford, &c.) * but r 

Bi net concurs in the ſame opinion, as appears * s and capacity to em : 

from this paſſage . . The great ſhare he had in the Court think it neceſſary to put him out of the (66) f 

« attainder of the Earl of Strafford, and in the whole © wr (67).” He was often nick-named Sir Humorous ae, 
Vanity. C vel. l. . 4 


VE RE [Sir Fx axc1s], or DE VE RE, ſecond ſon of Geffrey de Vere [A], a branch 
of the noble and moſt ancient family of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford [BI], was born in 
«) He was aged the year 1554 (a). Applying himſelf early to the art of war, he became one of the moſt 
— 22 famous Generals in his time. His firſt entrance on a martial life, was when he went to 
in 1608, from the aſſiſtance of the States of Holland, among the forces ſent by Elizabeth, under 
dun, un be the command of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter. They arrived at ing the 10th 
by re og of December (3), 1585; and continuing in thoſe parts, he gave early proofs of a warlike (5) Stow: 40. 
genius, and undaunted courage. In 1587, the ton of Sluys being beige by the Prince , 7:2. 
of Parma, the Earl of Leicefter was fent for out of England to its relief : and our young 
Officer, Mr Vere, with Sir Roger Williams, and a garriſon of Engliſh and Walloons, bravely 
defended it; though, the place being furiouſly battered with 17000 great ſhot, and a large 
(-) Camden's breach made, they were obliged to ſurrender it to a ſuperior force (c). In 1588, he was part 
Ar r under of the Engliſh garriſon, which gall defended Berghen-op- Zoom againſt the Prince of 
Parma, s had laid thereto. gave him fuch warm entertainment, by feveral 
brave repulſes, frequent ſallies, and other-well ied arts of war, that he quitted all 
hopes of blocking up the harbour, or gaining the town; and, winter approaching, he 
broke up the ſiege, after it had been carried on for two months. And that true cou- 


] This Geffrey was the ninth Earl, was by King Richard. IT. created Mar- 
the third ſon of John de Vere, the fifteenth Earl of Ox- * of Dublin, (being the firſt who was honoured with 
ford, of this noble family: which Geffrey de Vere, by title of Margui/s in this kingdom) and Duke of lre- 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir Richard Hardekyn land. 
of Colcheſter, he had four ſons, and a hter; viz. Immenſe, for a long time, have their Riches and 
1. John Vere of Kirkby-hall ia Caſtle- 2 Poſſeſſions been. — the ſeventh Earl, who dyed 
Eſſex. on. Thomaſine his wife, — of 34 Edw. III. A. D. 1360, had, in Eſſex, forty-nine 
William » of Stone · caſtle in the county of Kent, ights-fees ; in Suffolk, ſeventeen ; in Cambridgeſhire, 
Eſq; had two ſons, John and Robert, who both dyed eighteen; in M ſeven; each of which 
7 iſſue. 2. Sir Francis Vere, the ſubject of this fees may juſtly be computed to be equal to 
g. 4 Horace, two hundred pounds a year of our preſent money (2) : (2) Accorting 
25, 1625.— Beſides the large perſonal eſtate. And, firſt and laſt, to Sir Cant 
i- Eh Sir Robert had about Seventy Knight-fees in the county of — 
Harcourt of Stanton -Harcourt, anceſtor of the preſent alone. John, the fourteenth Earl, when he came —.— 
Lord Harcourt (1). | to the Earldom, in 1512, was offered Twelve thouſand ;, Inf. 36. 
{B] 4 branch of the woble and moſt ancient family of the pounds a year for his Eſtates: leaving in his occupation | 
De Verer, Eark of 7 The De Vere family may all manors, houſes, caſtles, parks, woods, foreſts, and 
juſtly be ſtyled one of the moſt ancient, noble, and il- all the demefne lands thereto belonging; the yearly 
laftrious in the world. Alberic de Vere, the firſt of the value of which laſt might be worth more than many 
family who ſettled in England, came over with William. prefent Earkloms. . . . of them ſuffered -for their 
the 


[4] Second fon of Geffrey de Pere. 


adherence. to the Houſe of Lancaſter. And Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerſet, unjuſtly deprived John, 
the fixteenth Earl, of his Eſtates, which were however 
reſtored. But the greateſt waſter of them was Edward, 
the ſeventeenth Having a very intimate acquaiut- 
ance and friendſhip with Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, condemned for his indiſcreet adherence to the 
Queen of Scots; He moſt earneſtly iaterceeded with his 
father-in-law, William Lord — to ſave that 
| ifed in, he declared 
he would do all he could to ruin hi 8 


j b onl ook. 
her bed alt pas rem 28 


, very 
inheritance, But it was finely re 
- fortune which Aubrey, the twentie 


nearly all his noble 
3 

Rarl, had with be | 
daughter and one of the co-heireſſes Ayn 
: Ane 
now before us, to have been poſſeſſed of One hundred and from oh 
e e e the jr ple, Det 

Cen; 1 t i plate, . 

and boylbold fiuF. And this was in 1637, the yea % ye. mie 
before that Lord's deceaſe (3). ther uhu 
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*; rage 


THe. 


| ice thought it beſt to 
who commanded fix hundred Engliſh, 
repreſented, that conſidering the- importan 


the Netherlands. 


as ſent to them, Sir Francis undertook the defence of the Lond. 1602. 4to, 
| entrenching it, and planting artillery, that the enemy de- 


The fame year, the town of Bergh, upon the Rhine, being beſi the Marquis of 
Warrenbon, and diſtreſſed for want of proviſion, he was ſent by mg do babe to Count 
Meurs, Governor of Gelderland, with dine companies of Engliſh ; to concert with him 


Fili — that 


freſh | of proviſions to be put therein under the command of Sir da When he 

came within two Engliſh miles of the town, the way they were to take being narrow, 

and leading by the caftle of Loo, the enemy from the caſtle galled his men and horſes in 

their paſſage with ſuch reſolution, that Sir Francis perceived were not the ordinary 

garriſon. Yet, by his military {kill and valour, he beat them back to their caſtle, and 

was no further interrupted by them in his paſſage through the narrow way: But, before he 

could well form his men on a plain adjoining, he was goin anecked by a frets body of 

the enemy. At the firft encounter, his horſe was killed under him by a pike, and falling 

upon him, he could not riſe preſently, but lay between the two armies, receiving a hurt 

in his leg, and feveral thrufts with pikes through his clothes, till the enemy was forced to 

give way. Though his forces conſiſted only of the two Engliſh under his com- 

mand, and did not exceed 490 men, yet by his valour and conduct, the enemy was diſ- 

comfited, and loſt about 800 men. And he threw in proviſions into Bergh, and 

the garriſon, notwithſtanding Count Mansfeldt was near with thirteen or fourteen thouſand 

foot, and twelve hundred * 7 In 1590, he bravely relieved the caſtle of Litkenhooven (g Comment... 
in the fort of Recklinchuſen, with the dioceſe of Cologne, in which the States bad a garriſon ** 7,44. 
that was beſieged by ſome of the neighbouring inhabitants; and recovered the town of 

Burick in Cleves, and a little fort on that fide of the Rhine, which had been ſurpriſed 

the enemy. He took by ſtratagem, in 1591, a fort near Zutphen [C}, in order to facili- 

rate the of that town. And affiſted Count Maurice at the ſiege of Deventer, being 

the chief inſtrument in the taking of the place (5). Through his conduct and manage- (5) Comments- 
ment alſo, chiefly, it was, that the Duke of Parma received a ſignal defeat before Knod- f. —19. 
ſenburgh-fort, near Nimmeghen ; which obliged: him to retire from thence, with more 
diſhonour than in any action that he had undertaken in thoſe wars (i). V. we find, () commenta- 
that he was elected one of the Repreſentatives in Parliament for the burgh of Leominſter 2: 20, Ac. 
in Herefordfhire (&). How he employed himſelf the three following years, doth AOT (k) Br. Willis's 
pear; though he was undoubtedly all that time in the ſervice of the States. When the Notitia Parliam, 
expedition againſt Cadiz was reſolved, he was fent for into England; and returned * 7 3% 
ſpeedily into the Low-Countries, with letters from Queen Elizabeth to the States, to ac- 

quaint them with her deſign, and haſten the preparation of the ſhips they had promiſed to 

attend her fleet: And withal, to defire to have two thouſand of her own forces, as well 

of thoſe in their pay, as her own, to be employed in that ſervice. This rug obtained, 

he failed to the appointed rendezvous before Boulagne on the coaſt of France; but finding 

no Engliſh ſhips there, he croſſed to Dover, where he found the whole fleet, and the Ge- 

nerals, the Earl of Eſſer, and Earl of Nottingham High-Admiral, who received him 
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which is juſt againſt the fort, as if they 
the boat of the town; and bad ther 
es in the mean time as near the 


ald for avoiding ſuſpition, 
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took ſo effect, that poſſeſſed the entry 
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to the marker, with piſtols, TS; 
daggers, under their garments, willing by two or three | 
in a company, by break of day to be at the ferry of 


f 


{1) Commenta- 
ries, p. 24. 

(=) Under the 
year 1596. 

(os) Commenta- 
Des, p. 23, 29. 


(7) Commenta- 
Ties, p. 72, &c. 


\ 5) Commenta- 
Fits, p. JO, 31. 


with much joy 


. - 


V E 
and favour, being then choſen to ſupp 


of the army by the title of Lord-Marfhal. "The fleet failed 
Eſſex leaving his own ſhip, embarked in that which Sir Francis was in, on purpoſe 


r 


R E. 
ly the place of 


Lieutenant-General 
rtly after, and the Earl of 
to con- 


fer with Rim, fully and at eaſe, about the voyage. After two days failing, they landed 
near Rye, and the Earl taking Sir Francis along with him to Court, diſpatched him thence 


to Plymouth, where moſt of the land-forces were to march, to fee them 
with neceſſaries, and exerciſed, which he accordingly did, to the great 


lodged, provided 
ſatis faction of the 


Generals. During their ſtay at Plymouth, the Earl of Eſſex gave Sir Francis much coun- 


tenance, and had him always near him; which drew upon 


him the envy of Sir Walter 


Raleigh, the Rear- Admiral, and Sir Coniers Clifford, the Sergeant · major General. But 


to allay it, the Earl ordered, that, in all meetings 


at land, Sir Francis ſhould have the 


precedence of Sir Walter; and Sir Walter of him at ſea. And, by Sir Francis's advice, 
what belonged properly to every office in the field was ſet down in writing, and delivered 


ſeverally to the officers, which prevented all ſubſequent diſputes. 
June, the fleet ſet ſail, and arrived before Cadiz July 1; Sir Francis acting 


About the 1oth of 
as Vice- 


Admiral of the Earl of Eſſex's ſquadron (/). We ſhall not enter here into a detail of 


this ex 


pedition, of which a particular account may be ſeen in Hakluyt (n), in Camden's (e 
Annals (u), and our other Hiſtorians. We ſhall only obſerve, that he was one of the va. F. „ 
foremoſt, and the readieſt, to approach the enemy's ſhips (o) DJ. And equally active, 4. 


induſtrious, and ſucceſsful was he, in getting poſſeſſion of the town of Cadiz[E]. He 
returned to England about the middle of Auguſt ; and, after diſmiſſing the land- forces 


and ſhipping, and ſending back into the Low-Countries the troop 
thence, he came to Court, where he remained the moſt part of that winter (p). How- (+) Comment 


ever, he was again in Holland in January 1596-7, and the 24th of that mont 
t ſhare in the action near Turnhout, of which he hath given a fine and particular 


This ſame year, he was engaged in a ſecond exped 


relates (40 [Fl. 


s he had brought from 
h had a 
ition with the Earl 


of Eſſex. The deſign of this expedition was, to deſtroy the fleet that lay in Ferrol, and 
other places on the coaſt of Spain, threatning to invade England; and, for that 2 
if occaſion was, to land troops: as alſo to intercept the Spaniſh fleet in their return from 
the Indies. Our armament conſiſted of the Royal Navy; ſome merchant-ſhips ; ſeveral 


oremoſt, and the readieſt, to 
is is eafily gathered from 
his own account. My ſhip (ſays he) was _—_ and 
* ftored with good ordnance, and proper for that ſervice, 
* which made me haſten towards them, without ſtaying 
for any company. And indeed my readineſſe was ſuch, 
by reaſon of my riding with my anchor a pike, that 
no other ſhip could come near me by a great diſtance, 
* ſo as I entered fight with them alone, making ſtill 
toward them upon one board, and ſo galled them 
* with my ordnance, which was cannon and demi- 
* cannon, that they 
and in fight with me, drawing as near the town as 
* they could, and with purpoſe (as I thought) as our 
* ſhips thruſt further into the bay, to have fallen upon 
* our ſmaller ſhips in the tayl of the whole fleet, and 
* having made a band with — ſo to have put to the 
* ſea-ward of us, the better to annoy us, and fave 
* themſelves from being blocked up. Wherein to pre- 
vent them, I made toward the ſhore, ſtill ſounding 
* with our leads, till the ordnance of the town might 
reach me, and I the ſhore with mine; inſomuch as I 
put them from under the town, and took certain 
* ſhips, which rode there at anchor forſaken of their 
men, and followed them, continuing fight till they 
came under the fort of the Puntal. . I was nearer Pun- 
© tal and the ſhore of Calis [Cales, or Cadiz] by much 
than any ſhip of the fleet, and further advanced into 
* the Bay, fo that now ing within ſhot of the fort, 
* which lay on my right hand, and in like diſtance to 
the gallions on the left hand; and having the gallies 


Dil He was one of the 
1 the enemy's Bai) 


a- head me, betwixt them both was plied with ſhot on 


all fides very roundly, yet I reſolved to go on, know- 
ing I had ſeconds, and that many hands would 
make light work, Kc. (5). 

[E] 4nd ly ative, induſirious, and ſucce/5ful was 
he, in ging poſſeffron of the town of Cadiz.] The means 
he u 1 ed to in his own 
words. As we ap ed affar off, ſaith he, we 
- perceive the enemy ſtanding in battle under 
the favour of the town, with cornets and enſigus diſ- 
played, thruſting out ſome Jooſe horſe and foot to- 
«© ward us, as it were to procure a ſkirmiſh. I, mark- 
ing their faſhion, conceived hope ef a ſpeedier gain- 
ing the town than we intended, and were then about; 
6 faid to his Lordſhip, at whoſe elbow I attended, 
* that thoſe men he ſaw ſtanding in battel before the 
town, would ſhew, and make for us into the 
* town that night, if they were well handled, and at 
+ the jgitant I propounded the means, which was to 


gave back, keeping ſtill in order, 


* carry our troops as near and covertly as might be, 
towards the town, and to ſee by ſome attempt if we 
could draw them to fight further from the town, that 
we might ſend them back with confuſion and diſor- 
der, and fo have the cutting them in pieces in the 
* town-ditch, or enter it by the ſame way they did. 
His Lordſhip liked AV and left the handling 
* thereof to me.. he executed it with 

ſucces, as he proceeds particularly to relate 
The ditch, ſays he, was very hollow, but dry, out of 
* which was raiſed a maſly rampier, with two round 
half bulwarks ; the one towards the one ſea, the other 
* towards the other, for height and thickneſs in their 
perfection, but not ſteeped and ſcarped ; ſo as it was 
very mountable. . . . To the top of this rampier our 
men climbed, who, being for the moit part old and 
experienced ſoldiers, of the bands I brought out of 
* the Low-Countries, boldly attempted to climbe the 
wall, from which they beat with their ſhot the deſen- 
dants, wanting no encouragements that good exam- 
« ple of the chiefs could give them, the General him- 
© ſelf being as forward as any. Whileſt it was hard 
* {troven and fought on that fide, I ſent a Captain and 
* countreyman of mine, called Upſher, with ſome few 
men alongſt the ditch, to ſee what d was held 
along the wall towards the bay- , and whether 
any cafier entrance might be made that way, or no, 
© wi — IR , or ſend me ward, which he did 
* accordingly, though the meſſenger came not to me. 
He found ſo ſlender a guard, that he entered the town 
with thoſe few men , had, which the enemy per- 
* ceiving, fled from the walls, and our men entred as 
a TY the _ fide (6). 1 

F which he bath given a parti 

tion.] See his Commentaries, 200 &c. The Lord 
Burghley calls it, an overthrow given by Count Mor- 
© rice and our Engliſne forces com by Sir Ro- 
bert Sidney and Sur Frawecis Vere, of a nomber of the 
paynes auncient ſoldiars, as the like hath 
ed with ſuch ſucceſſe to the States ſynce 


* Signieur de Ballancy, 
* the place (9). 
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furniſhed 


loſt Hutton. MS. 


ris, p. 4% 45 


(10) Comme 
ares, p. 46, 


(6) Comment» 
ries, p. 36, ;h 


Letter of Ns 
—— 


2. 4 


(% Comment 
55, P. Bo 


(10 Commen- 


(11) Commen- 
uries, p. 49, bg. 


Their 


furniſhed by the States of Holland, in all about 140; with an army of ſeven 


thouſand land- men, as well 


in the ſervice of the Dutch. Charles Blount, Lord Mount) 
General, which highly offended Sir Francis Vere [G], who 
z however, he retained * 


Cadiz voyage 
Plymouth, July 9, but were driven 
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R E. 


» was appointed Lieutenant- 
borne that office in the 
Lord-Marſhal (r). They failed from 


by a ſtorm, and detained about a month (5). 
proviſions failing, they diſcharged all the land- forces, exce; 


the thouſand men 


brought from Holland; and ſome propoſed a voyage to the Weſt-Indies, which Sir Francis 
oppoſed [H]. The Earl of Eſſex in the mean time went to Court; and, at his return, 


the deſign was purſued, of attempti 
of their coaſt ; and to intercept their 


to fire the Spaniſh fleet at Ferrol, and along the rſt 
dian plate- 


But a Council of war being called 


near the Groyne, it was reſolved to give over the enterpriſe of Ferrol, as not only difficult, 


but impoſſible and to 


go directly to the Azores Mands, in queſt of the Spaniſh Indian 


fleet: from whence this came to be called the and Voyage. They landed at Fayal, St 
Michael, Flores, and Gratioſa; loſing at the ſame time, by wilful miſtake, a large ſhip, 


which was a rich booty : and not being 


ſtrong enough to attempt the Spaniſh Indian fleet, 


that conſiſted of twenty ſail, and ſaved itſelf in the Port of Tercera (). Sir William Mon- 
ſon, the Earl of Southampton, and Sir Francis Vere, who were neareſt, gave them chace : 


and the two latter attem 


pted to crowd into the haven with 
to cut the cables of the neareſt ſhips, that 


great boats at midnight, and 
might be forced to ſea by the guſts 


which blew from the ſhore. But the Spaniards keeping a very ſtrict watch, that project 


miſcarried. So having taken only three S8 
ful expedition to En 


paniſh ſhips, they returned from this unſucceſs- 
d [1], about the end of October (u). 


In the ſame year, he was 


the intereſt of Secretary Cecil, and Sir Fulk Greville, and alſo of the Earl of Eſſex [ 


appointed Governor of the Briel, one of the cautionary towns · in the Low-Countries, —_—_ 
]. 
He 


[S] Which highly offended Sir Francis Vere.] His own 
account will be the beſt, and moſt authentic. When 
the Earl of Eſſex acquainted him with it, though © with 
* much demonſtration of favour, and with many cir- 
« cumſtances of words;” . . . © I anſwered, ſays Sir 
Francis, that I had partly underſtood, before my 
coming out of the Low-Countreys, my Lord Mount- 
* joy's going Lieutenant-Generall, ſo that I had fore- 


thought and reſolved what to do. For though I was 


«* ſenſible, as became me, who ſaw no cauſe in myſelf, 
of this diſgrace, yet my affections having been always 
© ſubje& to the rules of obedience, ſince it was my 
« Prince's action, and that it could not be but that my 
Lord Mountjoy was placed with her Majeſtie's con- 
« ſent, my fincerity would not give me leave to abſent 
«* myſelf, and colour my ſtay from this action with any 
« ferpned excuſe; but counſelled me to come over, 
C to obey my Lord Mountjoy, and reſpect him 
as his place required, much more his Lordſhip, which 
was Generall to us both; though I was not ſo ignorant 
* of his Lordſhip's power, as to doubt that my Lord 
* Mountjoy, or any ſubje& of England, could be thruſt 
upon him without his deſire aud procurement. That 
therefore, as I had cauſe to judge that his Lord- 
* ſhip had withdrawn much of his favour from me, fo I 
* humbly defired his Lordſhip, that as by a retrench- 
ment of the condition I was to hold in this journey, I 
held it rather a reſignment to his Lordſhip again of 
the honour he had given me the laſt yeare, ſo farre 
as concerned my particular reſpe& to his Lordſhip un- 
* ſought for of me, then a ſervice to him; ſo hereafter 
he would be pleaſed not to uſe me at all in any ac- 
© tion, wherein he was to go chief (10). 
[H] Which Sir Francis oppoſed.) And for theſe very 
material reaſons : . . . Our * fleet's being ſo ſlenderly 
provided with forces ny that nothing 
could be exploited there, anſwerable to the ex 
*tion would be generally conceived. And that in the 
* mean time, through the want of her Majeſtie's Royal 
* Navy, and other principall ſhipping of the realm, 
with the choice Commanders both for ſea and land, 
* the State might be endangered by an attempt made 
* by the Spaniards upon our own coaſt; whom they 


[1] They returned from this unſucceſiſul expedition to 
England.) Though there was no good underſtandin 
between him and the Earl of Eſſex, yet, at his fell 
appearance to Court, he did not ſuffer his 
get above Truth and Juſtice ; of which take the account 
in his own words. . . . So ſoon as I was able to 

abroad (12), I went to the Court, which was then at 
Whitehall; and becauſe I would uſe no bodies help 
© to give me acceſſe to her Majeſty, as alſo that I de- 
* fired to be heard more publickly, I reſolved to ſhew 
* myſelf to her Majeſty, when ſhe came into the gar- 
den; where, ſo ſoon as ſhe ſet her gracious eyes 
© upon me, ſhe called me to her, and queſtioned with 
me concerning the journey, ſeeming greatly incenſed 
* againſt my Lord of Eſſex, laying the whole blame of 
the evil ſueceſſe of the journey on his Lordſhip, both 
* for the not burning and ſpoiling of the fleet at Faroll, 
and miſſing the Tadian fleet. Wherein with the truth 
© I boldly juſtified his Lordſhip with ſuch earneſtneſſe, 
© that my voice growing ſhrill, the ſtanders by, which 
were many, might hear, (for her Majeſty then walk- 
ed) laying the blame freely upon them that deſerved 
* it. And ſome there preſent being called to confront 
me, were forced to confeſſe the contrary of that they 
* had delivered to her Majeſty, inſomuch that I an- 
* ſwered all objections againſt the Earl, wherewith her 
* Majeſty well quieted and ſatisfied, fate her down in 
© the end of the walk, and calling me to her, fell into 
* more particular diſcourſe of his Lordſhip's humours 
* and ambition ; all which ſhe pleaſed then to conſtrue 
© ſo graciouſly, that before ſhe left me, ſhe fell into 
* much commendation of him, who very ſhortly after 
© came to the Court. This office I rmed to his 
* Lordſhip to the grieving and bitter incenſing of the 
* contrary party againſt me; notwithſtanding I had diſ- 
covered his Lordſhip's coldneſſe of affection to me. 
* fearing more to incurre the opinion of ingratitude 
© then the malice of any enemies, how great ſoever, 
which the delivery of truth could procure me (13). 
There appears alſo to have been a great 
only between vir Francis, and Sir Walter Ra- 

h (14). 
© And alſo of the Earl of Eſſex.) Sir Francis was 


certainly knew to have then in a readineſſe a great ignorant of it. For he ſays upon this occaſion... . 
power of ſea and land- forces in the north parts of As I had cauſe to doubt my Lord of Eſſex 
Spain. This laſt reaſon was very material. For, would not me in that ſuit, ſo I was as loth 
* on their return from the Azores, met, toward the 


* coaſt of Ireland, with two or three Spaniſh ſhips, full 
of ſoldiers, which they took: by which (adds he) we 
not only underſtood at our coming to Plymmouth their 
<* Purpoſe to have landed at Falmouth with ten thou- 
* ſand men, but ſaw the inſtructions and orders of the 
* ſea-fights, if they had met with us, which was ſo full 
* of perfection, that I have ever ſince redoubted their 
* ſufficiency in ſea caſes (11). 
VOL. VI. No. 334- 


* to have any thing by his means in the terms I then 
* ſtood in with his Lordſhip; much leis by any other 
* perſons that were known his oppoſers——Hg rather 
di me than otherwiſe in the purſuit (15). 
_ But X. — Rowland mw » Sir 
idney, ovember 5, 1597, we age 
0 _ the annexin of Brill to your ed mm oF 
« Fluſhin gone e condicions you offer, of cool. a 
« yeare x + » hath been already propounded to 1000 
44 M | * (Karl 


or ig! d 
were 


preſſed as volunteers; and a thouſand of the Engliſh that 


aſſions to 


(r) Comments+ 
ries, p. 45» 


( %) Commenta- 
ries, p. 48, &c, 


() Camden's 
Annals, as above; 
and Commenta- 
ries, p. $6, 


(12) For, in his 
coming heme, 
he got 4 cold ſo 
violent, that for 
three weeks af- 
ter Ee could not 
ſtir out of his 
lodging, Com- 
mentaries, p. 65, 


(13) cemmen- 
taries, p. 66, 67. 
(14) See there, 
p. 26, 47, 48, $2, 
31 
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He was 7 ae, co 
ſervice of the States. In September, 1597s 
{w) Commenta- vernment (ww) [TL]. The December a 2 
ries, 6871. quently to OE Sir . Norri 
v) Letters and ntlemen (x). In Fe » 1597-8, a warrant w y 
een . allowance of ten pounds a day as ras the field: He, and the Earl of Eſſex, 
F- . uſed all their intereſt to have it ſtill continued, but the Lord Burghley was therein his 
ol. Me r. 78. aſſured enemy (y). The Queen ſent him, in 1598, to the States, upon the concluſion of (3) u 
a peace between France and Spain, to know whether they would come into that peace, or 'S 
continue the war: they chuſing the latter, a new treaty was ſigned between England and 
Holland (z). And, the year following, when of an invaſion was apprehended 
from Spain, the Queen conſtituted him Lord-Marſhal : Being ſent for over in all poſſible 
haſte, he embarked, Auguſt the 22d, at the Briel, and came to London the next day, 
where he ſtaid till all apprehenſions of an invaſion were over. During his ſtay, he was 


te) Camden's 
Annals, under 
the year 1598 


p. 112,113,115, diſputes between him and the States, about matters of account [V]; and for their having 
— — 1 leſſened, in his abſence, the companies he commanded for them, from a hundred and fifty 


victory [O]. The laſt and moſt ſignal military exploit performed by him, was his = 
efence 


© [Earl of Eſſex] but he ſmiled at it, and wiſhed it / cold not compas that, you wold have a regiment in 
16) Letters and , > 'y 4 

- bro « were ſoe. He delt very earneſily fer Sir Francis Vere, * the field, not to be comanded by him, which likewiſe 

Sydney-family, but the Queen will not yeld unto it. My Lord Sheffild © the States wold not grant. And now when he was 

Vol. II. p. 75. * ftill hopes to have it (16).— « ſent for, it was writ unto him that you ſhuld ſay, that 


LI In September, 1597, he went over, and took paſ- his coming over here was not to be emploied, but 
(17) Commen- * of his government.] So he ſays in expreſs words (17). * to anſwer ſuch contempts as were by him comitted 
taries, f. 1. And yet Me Camden affirms (18), that he and the fleet © towards my Lord of Eſſex; and that now againe you 


228 did not return till October: which we cannot tell how * wold have his place from him (25). Laſtly, he be- (25) i. e. Ce. 
3597» to reconcile, « leives that you were ſome cauſe of my Lord of Eſſex's vent of te 

[M] Stem to have rendered his intereft very fluQuating at * ankindneſs towards him, by your aggravating of mat- 
Court.] So we 2 from the extracts of the following ters; and faies, that the States not ſo great an 
Letters of Rowland Whyte, agent at Court for Sir Robert * opinion of you, as you ſeme to aſſure to yourſelf (26). (26) p. ui. 
Sydney, to the ſaid Sir Robert. In one dated from the [V] In the beginning of the year 1600, there ha 
Court, Nonſuch, Michaelmas-day, 1599, he writes great uneaſingſts and diſputes between him and the States 
thus: The States, if yt [the peace] goe forward, about matters of account, &c.] For theſe matters of fact, 
* muſt have warning of yt, and I believe Sir Francis we are indebted to the Letters juſt now mentioned. 
« Vere will be ſent unto them about yt. He ves very In one of September 22, 1599, we read as follows. 
* darckly, for he comes very ſeldume here, and litle Speach Sir Francis Vere hath written to the States, that he 
* of him. The Miſeries that his poore Regiments are in, will be here ſhortly, but how he will lyke of the re- 
both in Camp and in Zealand, is ſpoken of here; duction of his companies from 150 to 113, that is 


(19) Letters of © but the States is blamed for want of pay (19)- ... * dowbtfull (27).“ In another of Aprill 3, 1600— (27) f. 16 

the Sydney- In another letter, dated October 2, he has theſe words * I demanded of Monſieur Charon, why Sir Francis Vere 

family, Vol. H. , , , This peace with Spaine, is a thing very much * was not in the field with his Excellency ; he anſwered, 

5. 128. « defired here; I beleve when her Majeſty is diſpoſed © that he grew too ſtately and ambitious, and, but for 
to harken unto yt thoroughly, ſhe will give ſome notice * the reſpect was carried to ſome of his Frends here, 
of yt to the States, and that by Sir Francis Vere, be ſhuld find that he had offended the States by ſome 

(20) f. 130, * who is here, but comes not muth to Court (20)...... late courſes (28)... . * He tells me, that the States (28) p. 1%, 
And in another letter of the ſixteenth of the ſame month, * will truſt no more 29 [Sir Francis Vere] (29).”.... (4% „ x, 
he writes in a different ſtrain , . . Sir Francis Vers is * It is reported here Hill, that Sir Francis Vere is in Bald ani y 
* much graced at Court, and happy if this peace goe for- * diſgrace with the States, about matters of Ac- | 
ward; that by the Warres he hath extremely enriched * counts (30). . . . * Yeſterday being Sonday, the Court 

121) p. 133- * hymſelf to be able to live without yt (21).'——But . was full that Sir Francis Vere will ſerve the States , 
5 what intereſt he had in particular with Secretary Cecil, no longer; that he will come over to juſtify his 
| and what his own diſpoſition was, will further appear from actions (30). 

this part of another Letter to Sir Robert Sydney .... IO] And crowned them with certain victory.] The 
* You are deſirous to be advertiſed of Sir Francis Vere's enemies forces were then weak and in mutinies, and 
« welcom here. Many kind Lettres paſt between Mr their affairs in diſorder; which induced the States to 
Secretary and him, while he was in the Low-Countries, carry the war into Flanders. The army of the latter 
and, at his arrival, he came to Mr. Secretaries, who conſiſted of about twelve thouſand foot, and three thou- 
c Ight him to the Queen, with whom he was long, ſand horſe; and was divided into three parts, com- 
and very graciouſly aſed ; and true it is, that Me. manded by Count Erneſt of Naſſau, Count Solmes, 


(22) Charles © Secretary gives him all grace. My Lord Admirall (22) and Sir Francis Vere; his troop conſiſting of one thou- 

Howard, Earl « alſo brought him to the preſence, where all theſe ſand ſix hundred Engliſh, two thouſand five hundred 
of Nottingham. « ſaluted him, only my Lord Montjoy refraines ſpeak- Friſons, and ten cornets of horſe: with which troo 

3) Robert ing to him; and my Lord of Suſſex 23) being in a he took his turn of vanguard, battle, and rereward, 

oy corner of the preſence, my Lord Admirall ſhewed him as it fell out. The fiege o Newport was the firſt action 

to Sir Francis, but he never ſturd foote to goe towards they reſolved on: which the Spaniards advanced to hin- 

him, but over his ſhoulder looked upon him, which der. And, partly the little canals which that country Uma. 

* the Earle tooke very ill, and began to chaffe at it. abounds with, and the many ſandy hillocks near the oy 

It was indeed here marvailed at, that the twenty ſea-ſhore, rendered the ſituation of both armies very % Val, 1. 

companies came not to Fluſhing te be imbarqued ; but uneaſy and diſadvantageous. What ſhare he bore in Lach 205, 10 

| « 1 heare Sir Francis anſwered, that he wold not ſend the action, let us learn from himſelf ——* To give our 

24) Sir Robert * any troopes of his, where their was fo little love barn men the more courage, I went into the bottom amongſt 

avez, Govern- him. 1 that your Lordſhip (24) went * them, where riding up and down, I was in their eyes 

or of Fluihing, « about to have his Comand from him; and when you * both doing the office of a Captain and — 

3 * 


2 
Pp, 1 
wy 104. 


(33) Ibid, p. 704. 


(14) Vol. 11, 
þ-20g, 205 ) 208. 


army, in 1601. To 
the important office o 
. Whereupon, 
to raiſe 3000 of her ſubjects, 
Countries in ten days warning, that is, 
with eight companies of Engliſh, 


Engliſh companies in his army; and found in the place thirty com 
landers, making about ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred men (cc). 
130148 Joſs than four thouſand were neceſſary for proper defence) (ad) he reſolutely defended the 12g. f. f. 


ruby Au 


numerous 
that great employment, the States conferred on him 
n; and 


roth 
by Count Maurice, being part of the twenty 


panies of Nether- 
With this handful, (for no 


4003 


May. He entered Oſtend, July 11, 


(ce) Commenta- 


place againſt the Spaniſh army, which was computed at twelve thouſand men, until March voy 


1601-2. Durin 


panies of Engli 


the courſe of this Siege [P], he received a reinforcement of twelve com- 
from Count Maurice: and cut out a new harbour | 2] at Oftend, which 


proved of great ſervice to him (ee). The 14th of Auguſt, he was wounded in the head by (..) vis. p. 124, 


the blowing up of a cannon; and that obli 


iged him to remove into Zealand till 
ber 19, when he returned to Oſtend, and found two thouſand E 


ngliſh, and twenty en- 


139. 


ſigns of F rench, Walloons, Scots, and Friſons, that had arrived there in his abſence (ff). h i. 5 


On the 4th of December, in the night, the Spaniards fiercely aſſaulted the E 


ngliſh trenches, 


ſo that Sir Francis was called up without having time to put his clothes on : but by his 


conduct, the enemy were repulſed, with a laſs of about 500 men on their ſide (gp). 


mean time, the place be 


In the 


the 12th of November, with a ſtrong north-weſt wind, no ſhips, nor any ſuccours out of 


Holland or Zealand, could come to Oſtend. Sir Francis havin 
ſiegers intended a general aſſault; in order to 
contrived to enter into treaty with them, for 


* my firſt coming I got one ſhot through my leg, and 
a quarter of an hour after another through the ſame 
« thigh, which I then neither complained nor bragged 
« of, nor ſo much as thought of any chirur for 
« I knew if I left the place, my men would inſtantly 
* quail. I therefore choſe (not having been uſed to 
« have my troops foiled) to try the uttermoſt, rather 
«© then to ſhew them the way to flee, hoping ſtill for the 
coming of the Friſons and the horſe I ſent for. But 
« their haſte was ſo ſmall, that my men, overlaid with 
number, forſook the place, notwithſtanding my beſt 
* endeavour to ſtay them, haſting along the ſands to- 
© wards our cannon, the enemy following them hard. 
I was forced, ſeeing them all going, to 50 for com- 
« pany, with the laſt, uneaſily and unwillingly (God 
« knows) and in the way my horſe fell dead under me, 
and upon me that I could not ſtirre: I had neither 
officer, ge nileman, nor ſervant about me to give me 
* help. Sir Robert Drury by chance came, and a 
* oentleman, being a ſervant of his called Higham, 
c ; me from 4 the horſe, and ſet me up behinde 
* his maſter; which help came very ſeaſonably, for 
the enemy being near at hand when I fell, by this 
means I was ſaved out of their clutches. Thus I rode 
© to the ordnance, where I found my brother Horace 
and the moſt of the officers that were living, with ſome 
three hundred foot. I made them ſtand from before 
© the ordnance, and willed the Cannoniers to diſchar 
upon the enemy that now ſwarmed upon the ſands, 
and at the ſame inſtant my own companie of horſe 
and Captain Balls coming thither, I willed them to go 
to the charge, and my | Lora with the foot. to ad- 
vance and ſecond them home. This ſmall number 
of horſe and foot made an exceeding great change on 
a ſudden, for the enemy in hope of victory followed 
© hard, and being upon the ſands, where horſe might 
* ſerve upon them, were ſoon routed, moſt cut in pieces, 
© the reſt ſaving themſelves by flight, as they could, in 
© the downs, our men bath horſe and foot followed 
them (32). The fortune of the day being thus 
decided, Sir Francis began to take care of himſelf, who 
ail this while having been undreſſed, the bloud — 
from him at four holes, together with a dangerous diſ- 
eaſe that had long held him, had made him extremely 
weak and faint. The enemy loſt above 120 enſignes, 
molt of his foot ſlain, not many of his horſe loſt. On 
the States fide in a manner the whole loſs fell upon the 
Engliſh, of which near 800 were hurt and ſlain, eight 
captains ſlain, the reſt all but two hurt, and moſt of his 
inferior officers hurt and lain (33). The accounts 
we have of this Victory in the Letters of the Sydney- 
family, are as fallow (34) : . The ennemy was over- 
* throwen by the valor of the Engliſh, and the 
direction of Sir Francis Vere, to whom his Excellency 
* comitted the whole charge and comand of horſe and 
* foote; and that the vanguard of the army kyled 


for the ſurrender of the place. 


advice, that the be- 
them off, and gain time, he artfully 
ſurrender of the place (h) [ RJ. But 


receiving 


the 


© 5020 Spaniards, took 200 captains, and 110 coullers. 
Sir Francis Vere hath gained a great deale of honor, 
and Prince Mores, in his lettre to the Queen, hath 
donne him right, attributing the victory to his good 
order and direction.“ * Sir Francis Vere'e frends 
in Court doe highly comend the great ſervice he did 
the laſt battell, and have poſſeſſed her Majeſtie with 
it, who very often is hard to ſay, That ſhe holds him 
the worthies Capten of her time. Vt is wondered 
here, by Sir Francis Veres frends, that the States have 
not preſented hym with ſome gifte of worth, either in 
plate or jewels, for the Victory he gott them that day, 


DP] During the courſe of this 
markable occurrences are recorded to have happened 
During the firſt month of the fiege, the Spaniards diſ- 
charged little leſs than thirty-five thouſand cannon-ſhot 
againſt the town (35). A bulwark, called the Sand- 
hill, was fo thick ſtuck with bullets, that the ordnance 
could hardly ſhoot without hitting its former bullets, 
which like an iron wall made the latter fly in pieces up 
into the air: Yea, the bullets in it were ſo many, that 
they left no room to drive in paliſadoes, though pointed 
with iron; and ſome there were that would have under- 
taken to make the bulwark new, if they might have had 
the bullets for their pains (36). A gunner, more than 
once, ſhot a bullet into the mouth of a charged cannon; 
which, taking fire with the blow, returned the bullet 
inſtantly back again, attended with another of its own. 
As good a markſman was he (if he did it deſignedly) 
who, when a ſoldier of the town, having bought a loaf 
of bread was holding it up in a boaſting way, took away 
with a ſhot the uppermoſt half, leaving the other in the 
ſoldier's hand, bs — finding that he had received no hurt, 
ſaid ' it was a fair-conditioned bullet, for it had left 
him the better half behinde (37). John Carew, of 
Antony in Cornwall, a young Engliſh gentleman about 
twenty-three years of age, having in a ſally had one of 
his Arms ſhot off, he went and took it up, and brought 
back with him into the town unto the chirurgeon: and 
coming back to his lodging, ſhewed it, ſaying, * Behold 
the Arm which but at dinner did help its fellow.” 
This he did and endured without the leaſt fainting, 
or ſo much as reſting upon his bed (38). 

[2] Gut out a new harbour.) It was of fo great 
ſervice, that ſixty ſhips came into it in a few days: the 
Gueule, or old haven, became uſeleſs 

[RI He artfully contrived to enter into 


e, &c.] Theſe re- 


(39 33 

realty with them, 
He was then reduced to 
the greateſt diſtreſs; knowing, that the enemy were 
preparing for a general Aſſault, which he was not able 
either to ſtand, or beat off. And therefore he expreſſed 
his uneaſineſs to Sir John Ogle, who hath given an 
account of this tranſaction (40), in the following man- 
ner . . . What think you? are we not in a fine takin 


* here? ha! I will tell you, captain Ogle, there was 
never 


1 32, 1 36. 


(ee) Ibid. Po 


gan to be much diſtreſſed ; for a hard froſt having ſet in about 494% 


(6b) Ibid, p. 
147—161, 


which preſerved their countrey from enſuing dangers.” 


(35) See Coms 

mentaries, 

p. 132, 133. 
X 

the ſiege of 

Oſtend. 


(36) Ibid, p. 136. 


(37) Ibid, p. 136. ; 


(38) Ibid. p. 141. 
(39) Letters of 
the Sydneys, 
Vol. II. p. 250, 
280. 


(40) 1 
tion e 

of Oſtend, wg 
the end of Sir 
Francis's Com- 
mentaries, 

p. 159, 160, 


g and the end of 


the beck. 


1 


1 n attic, 
* 


„„ + 


receiving 
(%) Comments- more at hand, he broke off the Treaty (ii) [S]. Thunderſtruck, and infinitely en 
ne, p.161, 219. at this diſappointment, the Archduke took a reſolution to revenge himſelf of thoſe within 


the town; ſaying, he would 
child. Accordingly, they made a 


part of the ſupplies he had long expected from the States, with an aſſurhnce 4 
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them all to the ſword : His commanders and ſoldiers 
taking likewiſe an oath, - that if they entered, they would ſpare 
| aſſault, on the 7th 


neither man, woman, nor 
of January, 1601-2. But 


Sir Francis, with only about twelve hundred able fighting men, kept off the enemy's army 
of ten thouſand men ; which threw that day above two and twenty hundred ſhot on the 


; town : And had, before, thrown upon it no lefs than one hundred and fixty-three thouſand 
(a) pay two hundred cannon-ſhot, leaving ſcarce a whole houſe ding (t). Thus our brave 
of Oftend, p, hero having acquired immortal honour in the defence of Oſtend, for about eight months 


263, 164, 165. together, reſigned his Government, March 7, 1601-2, to Frederick Dorp, that had been 
appointed by the States to ſucceed him : And he, and his brother, Sir Horatio Vere, re- 


178. 


(2) Thid, p. 177, turned into Holland (//). We ſhall only add, that this memorable ſiege 


laſted in all 


three years, and about a hundred days. Happy had it been for the foldiers, if the fea had 


broke in and ſwallowed it up; for this place proved the common grave, though indeed a 
moſt glorious monument at the ſame time, to the beſt ſoldiers in the Low-Countries, Spain, 
France, England, Scotland, and Italy ; whilſt they fought all the while for a mere barren 


never man of my fortunes and reputation (both which 
have been cleared hitherto) Plunged in greater ex- 
* treamity than I am now.”— Adding, that he was like 
a man that had both courage and judgment to defend 
* himſelf, and yet muſt fit with his hands bound, whileſt 
* boys and devils come and box him about the ears. 
Vet this I will tell you too, (faid he) rather than you 
* ſhall ever ſee the name of Francis Vere ſubſcribed in 
* the delivery of a town committed to his cuſtody, or 
* his hand to the leaſt article of treaty (though with 
* the Archduke's own perſon) had I a thouſand lives, 
* I would firſt burie them all in the rampier, yet in the 
mean while judge you of the quality of this our being. 
——— However, to ward off ſo dangerous a blow as a 
neral aſſadle; to gain time for the ſuccours he impa- 
tiently expected, and that might poſſibly come ev 
hour; as alſo to have an opportunity of repairing 1 
ſtrengthening the works; he propoſed a treaty for ſur- 
rendering che place. Commiſſioners were appointed on 
both ſides, one of whom was Sir John Ogle. But 
to protract yet the time, Sir Francis uſed this ſtratagem: 
* Cauſing a Gentleman that waited on him in his cham- 
ber to make an alarm at the entry of the Spaniſh com- 
miſſioners, He pretended thereupon treachery on their 
(4 1) ow * « part (41); and made it the cauſe why he would nei- 
Sixty horſe, ther let them ſtay in the town, nor return the way 
which SirFrancis * they came. This bred diſputes, and meſſengers | age 
called coming in to and fro betwixt them and the Generall. the 
— * mean time the flood came in, and the water waxed 


See Letters of the - - 
2 ſo high, that tbere was no e that way without a 
7 ol. 13 0 . there was al mus fide of the town, 
nor any brought, for that had been to croſſe his own 
6 — The Commiſſioners deſired earneſtly to be 
6 faffered to ſtay, though it were upon the worſt guard 
« of the town; but it was denied: for he muſt rid him- 
* ſelf of them; he could not do his buſineſſe fo well, 
if their eyes and ears were ſo near him; he ſent them 
therefore to their friends on the Eaſt fide, forecaſting 
* wiſely, that e' er they could come there, and thence 
* by the South to the Weſt fide again, there to have 
* admittance to his Highneſſe, and there to have the 
matter debated in council, he ſhould not only gain 
the whole winter-night, but moſt part of the next day 
for his advantage, which fell out according to that 
calculation; and beyond his expectation that it con- 
« tinued longer. The reaſon of the General's proceed- 
ing in that unaccountable manner, was, To gain fo 
much more time; for that was precious to him for the 
advancement of his works in the old town; to which, 
— the benefit of this ceſſation of hoſtility, he had 
now drawn moſt of the hands that could labour, giv- 
ing them ſpades to work, and order to have their 
weapons by them ready upon occaſion to fight; and 
he handled the matter ſo, that, e'er the Commiſſion- 
ers returned again, the old town and works were 
ſtronger by a thouſand men. He could not have done 
this (at leaſt ſo conveniently) had he begun conference 
with them at their firſt entrie, nor avoided that firſt 
conference, had he let them ſtay in the town, at leaſt 
he underſtood it fo.” This unaccountable Be- 
haviour, one might naturally think, would have quite 
put an end to the Treaty. But Sir John Ogle, one of 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, who had not been let into 
the ſecret, managed it ſo with the Archduke, that the 
Commiſfioners were fent again: And, this ſecond time, 


** 4 i 


their reception * was better than the firſt. Fog the 
« General feaſted with them, and drank and diſcourſed 
with them; but came to no direct overture of article, 
though they much preſſed him. That part of the day, 
and the whole night, was ſo ſpent, and in fle 
In the morning were diſcovered five ſhips out of Zea- 
* land, riding in the road, that brought four hundred 
men, and ſome materials for the ſea-works. The men 
were landed, not — — but without any 
* hurt. And this pretext, of ſuccour from the States, 
the General took to break off the Treaty, which he 
had not yet really entered into: Whereupon the Com- 
* miſſioners were — 1 on both ſides (42). — (42) See Ln 
The States, unacquainted with the Generals deſign, *f the Sying. 
were highly diſcontented at his Treating ; imagining, 155 Val. U. 
that he was about making a ſeparate Peace between “ 9 © 
England and Spain; and even without the Queen's con. (43) Ibid. p25 
ſent (43). 242, 248, 
[S] He broke off the Treaty.) And wrote this paper 
to the Archduke . . We have heretofore held it neceſ- 
* ſary, for certain reaſons, to treat with the Deputies 
* which had authority from = Highneſſe; but whileſt 
we were about to conclude upon the Conditions and 
Articles, there are arrived certain of our ſhips of warre, 
by whom we have received part of that which we had 
need of; ſo that we cannot with our Honour and Oath 
continue the Treaty, nor proceed in it; which we 
hope that your Highneſſe will not take in ill part; 
and that nevertheleſs, when your power ſhall reduce 
us to the like eſtate, you will not refuſe, as a moſt 
generous Prince, to vouchſafe us again a gentle audi- 
ence. From our town of Oltend, he 25th of Decem- 


ber, 1601. 
Signed, Francis Vere.” 


Now, (as our Author goes on) whoſoever ſhall but con- 
fider how many and how great difficulties the Archduke 
had ſtruggled with to maintain the fiege ; how highly 
— he was in point of honour, and how eagerly 
engaged in his affections; and what aſſured ho 
he had of taking the town; will eaſily conceive 
he muſt needs finde himſelf much diſcompoſed at ſo 
unexpected a diſappointment. He had already taken 
it with his eyes; and, as if he had bound the Leviathan 
for his maidens to ſport withall, under the affurance 
of the truce he walked the Infants before the town, 
with twenty Ladyes and Gentlewomen in her train; 
« as it were valiantly to ſtroke this wild beaſt, which 
he had now laid faſt in the toiles; and to look upon ; 
the outſide of the town before they entered into it (44). (44) Guo 
———-Grotius adds, that all Flanders had flocked to ſee —_— 
the ſurrender of the place as a certain ſ e. And — 
repreſents the treaty as an unneceſſary, q and : 
not very handſome piece of craft (45). Every ſtep of (45) a2 
it might not indeed be conſonant to the Rules laid down 2 * 
by that excellent Civilian, in his book De re Balli & T. K 7 
Pacis. But it was certainly an act c* conſummate 
Generalſhip. And Dolus an wirtus guis in haſte requirit ? 
Grotius's words are, Commovit Archiducem ea con- 
* tumelia, quippe Flandria omnis velut ad certum ſpec- 
* taculum potiundæ urbis concurrerat, & jam didita fama 
« propinquis regnis vagabatur. Nec ordinibus fats 
* excuſata fraus per ſe indecora, ad hoc periculoſa magis 
* quam neceſſaria. 

and 


Vol, II. P. 


250, 25˙% 
155 % 255˙ 


(46) Letters of 
the Sydney-14- 
wily, Vol, II. 


þ 279+ 


(47)Pat. 1Jac., 


Þ. 24- m. 


20. 


(48) See Letters 
of the Sydney- 
family, Vol. II. 


p. 316, 


ke, 


ſeded &c. 


8! 
him by Sir Robert Naunton, we ſhall add in the note TJ. He married Elizabeth, dau 
ter and coheir of - - - - Dent, Citizen of London, who furvived him, and by whom 
had three ſons and two daughters, John, Edward, Henry, Dorothy, and Elizabeth; all 


which died before him (rr). 


T] His government of the Briel expiring, or being ſuper- 
[7] We do 44 know which it was. Pat Sir 
William ne, in a Letter to Robert Lord Sydney, 
tells kim, that Sir Francis Vere, hearinge that 
« ſhold looſe his place, came himſelf to the * 
« deſyringe to be lycenſed from the charge of 
« Brill (46). : 
U i was renewed again to him by King James J.] 
That it was at an end, in the beginning of that King's 
reign, is moſt evident from the patent then granted to 
him; which begins thus: Whereas the Toune of Brill 
in the Lowe Countries is nowe without a Governor, 
« foraſmuche as we thinke meet and neceſſary, for the 


* advancement of our ſervice in thoſe parts, to have 


© the ſame place ſupplied by ſome perſonage of quality 
and guiffts fitt for a Chardge of 5: ern 
« Know ye Kc. (47).” — Sir Francis enjoyed this 
Government in November, 1605 (48). 

[I] Where an uncommon monument *was crectad to bis 
memory by his Lady.) A print of it may be ſeen in Dart's 
and other Hiſtories of Weſtminſter-abbey. On a marble 
table, raiſed ſomewhat above the floor, reſts Sir Fran- 
cis's ſtatue, as big as the life, on a quilt, all of figured 
alabafter: Above which is a canopy of Lydian, or touch, 
ſtone, ſupported at the foor corners on the ſhoulders of 
four knights in armour, kneeling on one knee upon the 
2 And, on the canopy, are his helmet, vam- 

race, gauntlets, ſpurs and ſhield, of white marble ex- 
quiſitely wrought. Round the verge, is this cg. 
in gilt letters: * Franciſco Pers, Eid Aurato, Gal- 
« fredi F, Joannis Comitis Oxoniz Nepoti, Brieliz et 
Portſmuthæ Præſecto, Anglicarum Copiarum in Bel- 
* gio Ductori ſummo; Elizabecha uxor viro chariſſimo, 
* quocum conjunctiſſime vixit, hoc ſupremum amoris 
* ct fidei conjugalis monumentum mcefſtiſſima et cum 
* Lacrymis gemens poſuit. Obiit XXVIII Die Auguſti, 
Anno Salutis MDCVUI, et Anno Ztatis ſuz LIT.” 
„% made upon 

im: | 


* When Vere ſought Death, arm'd with his fword and 


Death was afraid to meet him in the Feld: 
But when his weapons he had laid aſide, | 
Death like a coward ſtrooke him, and he dy*d (49). 


[X] Recorded by bim in bis Commentaries.) The 
title of them is, The Commentaries of Sir Francis 
« Vere, being diverſe pieces of ſervice, wherein he had 
* command, written by himſelf in way of Commentary. 
They were publiſhed the Author's original, com- 
pared with a copy in the poſleflion of the Earl of Weſt- 
morland, and another copy communicated by the Lord 
Fairfax, in the year 1657, by William * „ 
D. D. finely printed by J. Field, Cambridge, fol. and 
adorned with very beautiful pictures of Sir Francis, and 
dir Horace, Vere; Sir John Ogle; with maps, plans 
of battles, &c. At the end i ſubjoined, Sir ohn O- 
2 account of the laſt ny at Newport battle ; and 

is account of rhe parly at the ſiege of Oftend ; with a 
ſhort relation of ſome circumſiahces during that treaty, 


VOL. VI. No. 334. 


« life (5 1).“ 


xr his 


by Henry Hexham. - The Editor hath alſo continued 


the ſtory of that fiege, from the time Sir Francis put 
up his pen, to the time that he put up his ſword there. 
At che end, is a relation of Newport battle, in 
elegant Latin, by Iſaac Doriſlaus; the ſame who was 
one of the Judges of the Court of Admiralty, and 
an aſſiſtant in drawing up and managing the charge 
againſt King Charles I. at his tryal (50). In the be- 


of this work. 


Brave Vere ! who haſt by deeds of arms made good 
What thou hadſt promiſed by birth and bloud ; 

Whoſe courage ne're turn'd edge, being back'd with wiſe 
And ſober reaſon, ſharpened with adviſe. 

Look (Reader) how from Neupert hills he throws 
Himſelf a thunder-bolt amongſt his foes ; 

And what his Sword indifted, that his Pen 

With like ſucceſs doth here fight o're agen : 


What Mars performed, Mercury doth tell; 
None e're but Ceſar fought and wrote ſo well. 
Why may not then his Book this title carry, 
The Second Part of Ceſar's Commentary 


Y] The account” given of him by Sir Robert 
BUY &c.] It is in theſe fr 28 Francis 
« Vere was of the ancient and moſt noble extract of the 
« Earles of Oxford: And it may be a queſtion, whether 
© the Nobility of his Hoaſe, or the Honour of his At- 
« chievements, might moſt commend him ; but that we 
« have an authentique Rule to decide the doubt : 


Nam genus & proavos, & quz non fecimus ipũ, 
va on nals Las © oo > © 6 


For though he were an Honourable Slip of that an- 
* cient Tree of Nobility, (which was no diſadvantage 
to his vertye) yet he brought more glory to the name 
of Vere, than he took of bloud from the Family. He 
was amongſt the Queen's ſwordmen inferior to none. ; 
* but ſuperior to many: Of whom it may be faid,' 
« To 82 of him, were the way to leave out 
«« ſomething that might adde to his praiſe, and to for- 
© get more that could adde to his Honour.” I find 
not that he came much to the Court, for he lived al- 
* moſt 82 the Camp: but when he did, no 
man more of the Queen's favour, and none leſs 
* envied; for he ſeldom troubled it with the jealouſie 
* and allarum of ſupplantations ; his way was another 
© ſort of undermining, They t the Queen 
© (as the loved iall men) would court this Gentle- 
man as ſoon as hea 

* ſurely he was a Souldier of great 
* manded thirty yeares in the ſervice of the States, 
twenty yeares over the Engliſh in chief, as 
« Queen's Generall : and he that had ſeen the Battail 
© of Newport, might there beſt have taken him, 
his Noble Brother, my Lord of Tilbury, to 


— 


44 N 


Elizabetts death, (.) nia. 5, 
, and in June following came to *55- 
ed at his good ( pp) nia. p, 
. Bur, under that , 73. 

than under his ' 


n 
einging, the Editor gives the following juſt encomium cl. 339. Edit 


1721, 


9 a 7 * 
9 +. * 


There were 
brothers 

and u fifter who 
are mentioned in 
the preceding 
article, remark 
[4] to which 
account we ſhall 
add. of Robert, 
the third pro- 
ther, that he 
ned beyond the 
ſeas unmarried, 
Viſitation of 


Eſſex, 1634, 


32. A. 7. in 
]DibL Harl. in the 
Britiſh Muſæum. 


Fir Francis 
ere's Commen- 


taries, p. 103. 


(b) Ibid. p. 170. 


50% Ibid, p. 278. 


(2) Dillingham, 
ip the Preface to 
BirFrancisVere's 


Commentaries. 
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VE N ET 
VERE [Hor kcs},: Baron of Tilbury, 
born at Kirby-Hall in Effex, in the 
youth (c). and accompanied his Francis, in hi i 
courage and in hazards undivided [4]. year of his age, he 
brother, Sir Francis, then aged 31, went over with thoſe forces 
1583, to the affiſtance of the States of Holland, in ſeveral actions with there 
is brother, till he had the command of a regiment of foot ; yet we don't find any parti. Mn 
cular mention made of him till the expedition to Cadiz, in 1596, wherein he embarked, Wi. 
and was knighted for his valour in taking of that ſea-port town (4). In 1597, he was in ,, 
the Low-Countries in the ſervice of the States, and after the end of the campaign, lay ſick (4. 0. 
at the Hague (e). He continued there the following year, 1598, without any conſiderable . «ny, 
action; but the enemy n 1599, he greatly ſignalized himſelf in the val U f. 
campaign that year [BJ. In 1600, he had a great ſhare in ining the victory at the () Law  * 
famous battle of Newport (/); where, after Sir Francis, his brother, was wounded, he F Ga 
rſued the enemy, making great flaughter among them [C]. In 1601, he was with vv, N 
rince Mawrice at the ſiege of Rhineberg ; and his brother, Sir Francis, bei inted | 
General of the army employed in about Oſtend, having orders for all the 
to be ſent to him, Prince Maurice, not willing to part them from the fiege, detached only — | 
eight companies under Sir Horace Vere, with which entering Oftend, he had his ſhare in that "* aw © 
memorable ſiege, and behaved with great conduct and intrepidity. After the parley on 4 * 
December 28, 1601, the Archduke made a general aſſault on the town (g), when Sir (x) Raben, 
Horace Vere's ſtation was to maintain the Sand-bill, and defend the breach; Sir Charles tete“ 
Fairfax [D] being under him, with only twelve weak companies, whereof ſome had Ofra, ny, 
not above ten or twelve men; but had double arms, as pike and muſket, with ſtore of * '*): 
ammunition ; all which was judged neceſſary for defending ſo dangerous a poſt. Yet it 
was performed with the loſs of a few men (5) in repulſing the enemy by a ſtratagem [E]. 
In this general aſſault, the Archduke loſt above two thouſand men, and among them 
many noblemen, &c.; but of the Engliſh were ſlain only forty, and about a hundred 
wounded, among which was Sir Horace Vere himſelf, in the leg. After this bloody 
ſhower was over, the fortifications were repaired ; and on the 7th of March, 1602, Sir 
Horace, with his brother, embarked themſelves, their horſes and baggage being ſent 
before, having valiantly defended the town for above eight months againſt all the Archduke's 
power, and leaving it much better able to defend itſelf, than at their firſt coming thither ; 
and both leaving bebind them the marks of true honour and renown (i). The next news we 
hear of Sir Horace is, that he arrived at Fluſbing from England before the 20th of June, 


[4] In courage equal, in hazard: tndivided.}) As he and Sir Horace Vere (4). | (4) Lic us 
mult be — great ſhare in the actions recorded [D] C Charle; Fairfax.) This Gentleman was Flaach. ub 
by his brother, ſo were his own ſervices afterwards as the third ſon of Thomas Lord Fairfax, the firſt Baron © Þ 6% 
eminent and conſiderable, that they might have fur- of Cameron, and conſequently uncle to Fairfax, Ge- 
niſhed another Commentary; but his exceeding modeſty neral of the Parliament Army in the Civil Wars of 
would not permit of relating his own actions (1). England, who married Ann, fourth daughter of Sir 

[B] He fignalized himſelf in the campaign 1599.] Sir Horace Vere. Sir Charles, beſides his military abi- 
William Brown, from Fluſhing, July 2, 1599, gives lities, was alſo a noted Antiquary, and particularly 
the following information to Sir Robert Sidney: Letters drew up a piece, intitled, Aualecla Fairfaxiana, con- 
from Sir Francis Vere, and others, ſay, that June 24, taining a very accurate account of the Fairfax family, 
„by break of day, there was a half-moon made in which MS. was of great ſervice in reducing the pods 
« the _ part of BommeP:-Waert, right againſt the gree of that family by the learned Antiquary, Mr 
«* iſland Foorn, not a league from a fort the enemy [ph Thereſby, who congratulates his native town 
« was building, who, about ſeven of the clock in the of Leeds in Yorkſhire, on the happineſs of having 
evening, gave 2 very hot aſſault upon it for near an then reſident among them the Colonel's ſon, the 
hour. In the half-moon was Sir Horace Vere, and learned and pious Thomas Fairfax, Eſq; who, ſays he, 
* four companies of his ment, with ſome French many years laid down his Commiſſion of Juſtice 
* ſoldiers, who defended it with great valour, repuling of Peace for the Weſt-Riding, and retired hither for 
the enemy, who left behind them on the place eighty * devotion ſake ; whoſe example, continues Mr Tho- 
men; and, as reported by their own men, they loſt * reſby, is at once both a happineſs and reproach to 
© at * oo men in the aſſault. 2 fy a —_— 0 ns r who cannot but obſerve him _ 
« Sir William, gained reputation, though they eſcaped not * hi ily, twice every » going to attend : 
* hot-free; Captain Upchar being /lain, and ſeveral * worſhip of God in his bee . there, in the 
« officers 1 * moſt ſolemn manner, to offer u ir prayers and (5) Dycat ler 

C] He purſued the enemy, making great brer * thankſgiving to that God whoſe ſervice is perfe& nb, 
among them.] Sir John Ogle, in his account of the en- freedom (5). | 66, 
gagement, fays, * that he being advanced near [EI The op a 1 
1 2— and their men ready to fall on them, Sir diers by order falling flat on the ground, the enemies 
Horace Vere came on horſeback from purſuit of the ſhot flew like hail over their heads, which ſaved the 
enemy, whom the horſe had ſcattered (mentioned by lives of many men. And when the Spaniards were 
* his brother, Sir Francis,) and with 200 men, march- climbing up the breach, they tumbled down among 
© ed along the Downs towards him, having with him them much combuſtibles that were provided to impede 
s his on Yin Orin Lonwwel, that commanded them; the fight continued there hotter and hotter for 
Sir Francis Vere's foot company, with other officers. the -_ of above an hour, and they were ſo bravely 
And that Sir Horace willed him to join his forces, rep „ that they could not enter a man. On per- 
and give one good charge on that great troop of ceiving their retreat, the weſt ſluice was out 
the enemy he ſaw ſtood firm before them, which of which ran ſuch a torrent through the channel of the (6) — 
© they did accordingly, falling in pell mell among weſt haven, as carried many of their ſound, as well ay can 9 
* them. And ſome troops of horſe ruſhing alſo in, wounded men into the fea. Under Sand-hill, which — 
they were preſently broken, and the flaughter was Sir Horace defended, lay heaps of dead men, and | (i, » 
great on their fide, as the execution eaſy to them (3).”" ſcaling ladders, fioge of ſpades, hatchets, and axes, abore, f. in 
Camden, on this victory, ſays, bat among thoſe who with gyhes materials (6). to 176, 
deſerved the firſt c ions, were Sir Francis Vere, 
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1603, 
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woruli, F. 277. 


0 Siiney's Me- 


any acceptable ſervice, you ſhall 


great was the rage of the 


1 to fta 
prevail to E L 


him in military diſcipline; for he 
kim. Sir William, by 


quiet them, ſo greatly did they 
ppened during that campaign. 
under Prince Maurice before Sluys, and 
letter, inſerted below, to Sir William 


Leaguers 


Governor would have made a fally with 15co men, which they refuſed, alledging their diſ- 


abilities in weakneſs of their bodies (m). Afterwards, by Sir Horace's 


town of Sluys was taken, 
impoſſible to ſurmount (n). 
gallant retreat with 4000 men from Spino 


» the Spaniſh 


conduct, the 


overcoming difficulties, which, in the opinion of his friends, were 
In the — 


of 1605, he — y ſignalized himſelf by his 
eneral, when with three times 


that number he had graſped up Prince Maurice and his men againſt the ſea-ſhore (o) 2 


FI 72 Engliſh and French.) The 
ground of diſcontent between them grew firſt at Dorr, 
where three of the _—_ _—_ ſlain, and two 
French, and no juſtice the heart-burning con- 
tinued, and broke out afreſh at accĩ- 
dent. The Engliſhman, fays Sir William 
« who brought me the letter from the camp, tells 
me it began by an Engliſhwoman that had ſticks to 
« ſell, which a Frenchman cheapened, and becauſe ſhe 
« would not let him have them for the money he pro» 
« fered, he ſnatched the wood from her; which pro- 
« yoking an Engliſhman, that was ſtanding by, to pull 
them again from him; the Frenchman thereu 
drew his ſword, and run him through the body (7). 
Famina cauſa mali. 

[] A letter to Sir Wilkam Brown.) This is the te- 
nour of it: 

* I thank you very much for the letters you ſent me. 
© If i: falls within the compaſs of m 1 — to do you 

me ready: you 
© have the main of your honeſt friends of F ing 
* amongſt us, that I do forbear to — you with 
our occurrences. In the laſt buſineſs we had to do 
with the enemy, Captain Williams behaved himſelf 
very worthily with the troops he commanded. We 
« miſt a fair occaſion to have a good day's work, which 
I doubt not but you have heard it at large. So with 
my kindeſt ſalutations, and 2 prayers for your 
health, I recommend you to Almighty's pro- 


* tection, and reſt 
| © Your Loving Son, 
And moſt aſſured Friend to be commanded, 


« H. Vere.? 


Sir William Brown, May 23, incloſed this letter to 
Robert Lord Sidney, obſerving, * that therein das praiſe 
* was given his Lordſbig's garriſon from Sir Horace Vere, 
* who, Jays he, ——— witneſs of our men's beha- 
* wiour.” And Captain Williams, in a letter to Sir Wi/- 
liam Brown, informs him; * that on Saturday evening 
the enemy marched out of S about 800 in two 
troops, and with them moſt of their ſlaves: when they 
came, continues he, within cannon-ſhot of our ſhippin 
that lay in the drowned land, they made a ftand ; and 
after ſome ſtay, returned (without doing any thing) 
* the ſame way they came, which was over the drowned 
land into the town. They came for two ends, firft, 
* to receive proviſion brought them out of Damm ; 


the ſecond, to deliver their ſlaves to be led to Bruges ; 
* but their convoy did not come that night according 
* to their expectation. The next day, at fix in the morn» 
ing, 3000 foot and 1500 horſe came with twenty-four 
* waggons laden with meal to be delivered them, and 
His Excellency having intelli- 


to receive the flaves. 


* gence thereof, drew out his horſe, and 


part of his foot, with three ſield- pieces; the French, 
and the old Scotch regiment had Ke van-guard led by 
Count William ; other Nations made the battle, and 
the Engliſh had the rear, for ſo it fell to be their 
turn, &c. After two hours ſtay, word being brought 
to his Excellency, that the groſs of the convoy were 
near paſſing over a moraſs towards Damm, he com- 
manded Sir Horace Vere to draw off half the Eng- 
liſh, and march to find the enemy : he thereupon 
drew off his own regiment and my troops, and when 
we came within fight of the enemy, he bad me ſend 
my muſketeers, with a Lieutenant and a Serjeant. 


pon * Our muſketeers, after two vollies, had no powder, 


and were on a retreat till I came in with the pikes, 
and then we went on again, and preſſed ſo hard the 
enemy, that they gave way; they had a river be- 
« tween them and us, which we paſſed, and I was in 
the way to follow the enemy, but Sir Horace Vere 
ordered me back. At my return I met his Excellen- 
© cy, who told me, if we had been an hour ſooner, 
« we ſhould have had a day: I ſaid, if we fol- 
« lowed them, we ſhonld have a good execution; but 
« for that they made haſte, and their retreat near, he 
« judged it not convenient. Our men come to be in 
6 order, and are glad of this ſmall buſineſs; I 
« think we ſhall have more. We are all exceedingly 
bound to Sir Horace Vere ; who doth me all the honour 
« he can, and hath given ſtrict commandment, that 
none of his troops ſhall quarrel. I have loſt two 
men, and ſeven ſhot, and Lieutenant Tauch had his 
arm broken with a bullet on our firſt going on. As 
* ſoon as we came to our quarter, Sir Horace ſent 
© Tame: to dreſs Lieutenant Zouch, and dur ſoldiers : 
his care is much of us, and our loves muſt be as 
great to him. This ſiege will prove tedious, and 
produce — attempts by the difficult 
« paſſage over (8). 

[H] He made a gallant retreat, Ic. ] Sir Joba Throg- 
morton, Lieutenant Governor of Fluſbing, in a lettet 
from thence, dated October 5, 1605, to Robert Sidney, 
Lord Viſcount Life, has given the parti 
greatly to the honour of Sir Horace Fere, ſay ing of him, 
© that ſeeing their own horſe had abandoned their foot, 
and the enemy falling deſperately on their tear, he 
« defired Prince Mazrice to let him, with thoſe of his 
nation, attack them. On which his Excellency 
giving him of the rear, and leaving him to 
* make the retreat, he had no ſooner vaſſed a river 
(where his ſoldiers waded up to their middle) to 
come to the rear of the Dutch, and landed, but 
the enemy, with five or ſix troops of horſe, 
© his three troops he had with him to favour his re- 
treat, who thereupon ran all away, leaving Sir Ho- 


of 


thereof 


(/) The aging 
were killed with 
muſket-ſhot, but 
thoſe killed 
were with pike 
and ſword, for 
ſhot they uſed 
ſpent their - 
der the night 
before in honour 


; 


; 


(* Ibid. p. 299% 


(e) Ibid 


($) Sidney's Me- 
merials, p. 23g, 


race to receive them with only his foot; wherein he 


very bravel Iſed the _— and retired in 
0 good mc Bs the aforeſaid river, in 9 


( Rymer's Fe- 
dera, Vol. XVI. 
78s. 


] His two eldeſt 
utzhters, Eli- 
zabeth and Ma- 

ry, were born 
abroad, during 
this abſence from 
home. Ruſh- 
werth's Collec- 
t ons, Vol. I, 
b. 153. 
«) Sidney's 

3, Vol. II. 
5. 368, 369. 


() Wilſcn's 

Liſe of King 
ames 1, in the 
iſt, of England, 

Vol. II. p. 718, 


( Sidney's Me- 
morials, p. 314, 
315. 


{ 16) Ibid. 5. 369. 
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(ti) He ſaid he 
"would be very 

- 4forry to appear 
before God with 
Arminius's ſen- 
timents, Burig- 
ny's Life of 
Grotius, p. 40. 
Lond. 17 54+ 


(12) Crotius 
made hiv Ele- 
tium in verſe. 


ä : 


of Brie! in the Low-Ceuntries, and of all other forrs thereunto belonging, and of all the 
garriſon and ſoldiers therein, or thereafter to be placed; with power to 
Deputy or Deputies (g): which government his brother alſo had till che time of his deceaſe (y). 
A truce about that time had been made for twelve years between Spain and the States Gomeral, 
whereby they were in perfect tranquillity : but Sir Horace Vere being General of the — — 
forces in the Netherlands, and Governor of the Briel, he was for the moſt part out of ng- 
land till the latter end of King James's reign (). In:r6r6 he was commiſſioned, May 22 (7), (- 
to render and yield up, into the hands of the States of the United Provinces, the town of. 
Briel, and all the forts and ſkonces thereunto belong! 
by virtue of the King's letters pategt, together with 
maining there, obſerving and performing, in all points, ſuch inſtructions as he fnould receive 
under the hands of the Lords of the Privy-Council, concerning the rendering 
in conſideration of his ſervices, and the 
on (u), as he did to Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, who had 
In 1648, 16 Jac. I, on the commotions which the 'Arrmi- 
ſe the Prince of Orange, Sir Horace Vere marched with him to 


town, &c. However, the Kin 
Government, allowed him a pe 
been Governor of Fluſhing [I]. 
nians had raiſed to oppo 


Utrecht, whereof they were poſſeſſed, and ſeizing the Ringleaders of the faction, ſome 
of them were executed (v), and the Prince left Sir Horace Governor of the ci 
whoſe conduct was neceſſary to keep them in order [XK]. In 1620, forces being rai 


of the Dutch whom he had ſaved, and by this time 
© had got over; and the enemy, perceiving that the 
* whole forces of Prince Maurice depended on their Rear, 
came very deſperately on to charge them a ſecond time. 
« Whereupon Sir Horace cauſed his Vanguard to begin 
* to pals the water, and chuſing out about ſixty of is 
* beſt men, with them received this ſecond ch 

« wherein his own horſe was ſhot under him, but lived 
to carry him on the other ſide of the river. In that 
charge he loſt moſt of the men with him; but by it he 
* ſaved the army. Had our horſe, ſays Sir _— 
* morton, done their duty, his Excellency wholly 
« defeated the enemy. Count Henry charged on an- 
other quarter of the enemy, and meeting with ſome 
« reſiſtance from their foot and their horſe coming 

all Count Herry's horſe —_— ran away, thee fs 
was very greatly endangered, and Sir Henry Carey, of 
the Court, ſlain. That Sir Horace Vere ſaved the army, 
© was confeſſed by Spinala, the enemy's General (9). 

[1] He allowed him a penſion, as he did Sir R. Sidney.) 
They both enjoyed it in the year 1626, when Robert, 
Earlof Leiceſter, by a letter, dated June 12, to James 
Ley, Earl of Marlborough, Lord High Treaſurer, com- 

lains of want of payment of it, alledging that Lord 
ere had his money; and that the reaſon for their pen- 
fions was all one (10). 

XI He attended prince Maurice to Utrecht again the 
Arminiant, &c.] This expedition, with its conſequences, 
is one of the moſt memorable events in the hiſtory of the 
United Provinces. The famous ſynod of Dort, The 
utter extirpation of Arminianiſm, The eſtabliſhment of 
Calviniſm, The execution of that eminent Patriot Barne- 
welt, Grand Penſioner of Holland, And the impriſon- 
ment of the celebrated Huge Grotius for life, all followed 
as the natural fruits of it. And as the late of religion 
in England was likewiſe nearly connected with it, and 
rtance of Sir Horace's ſervice at Utrecht can- 
not otherwiſe be 37 underſtood, we ſhall give a 
conciſe account of it as — 

In 1608, while the Truce between the Spaniards and the 
United Provinces was negotiating, Arminius, an eminent 
Profeſſor at Leyden, began to broach his doctrine, which 
was warmly oppoſed by Comar, another Profeſſor in the 
ſame univerſity, The dactrine of Arminius being direct- 
ly oppolee to that of Calvin, he was accuſed before the 
ynod of Rott in which Gomar's party 55 
Hereupon Arminius applying to the States of Holland 
and Weſt Frieſland to 5 cognizance of the diſpute, 
Gomar was ſummoned, together with him, before theſe 
Magiſtrates, who promiſed to have the affair diſcuſſed 
in a ſynod; but the Grand Council reporting to the 
State, that the whole diſpute was about ſome obſcure 
queſtions concerning Grace and Predeſtination, Barne- 
velt happened to ſay, he thanked God that the funda- 
mental points of —_—_ were not in queſtioo, which 
was warmly reſented by Gomar (11). Arminius died 
October 10, 1609 (12); but his I drew up a 
Remen/irancg, Jaguary 14, 1610, containing a 
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of liſh forces in the Netherlands (g). And on the tt ef October, in the pn} The 
af King James, be was, by Letters patent under the great Seal of England, made | . 
choice of (as therein expreſſed} to ſupply the: place of Ge trnor and Captain of the came. 
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af. whereof he had then the charge, 
all the Artillery and Ammunition re- 


up the faid 
of thar 


x), (x) Camlen', 


in 1621, fix of the princi 
Te — 
== 
them to deliver their thoughts of the moſt . 
thereto. The 2 35- a 
Contra-Remonſtrants a Nets Hod. Bo theſe 6b 
opinions being laid before the States, they declared for pam __ 
a Toleration: thus the cauſe was gained to the Arminian: ; points thi wa 
but the Gomarr/s were favoured 228 and grew — the is 
very factious. Hereupon the Grand onary Barae- Trticulr 
welt, imagining that, if they made themſelves maſters of unnd wil 
the election of miniſters, the States would inſenfibly ap- much bandicd in 
peaſe theſe troubles, propoſed the revival of an obſolete England, 
regulation made in 1591, by which the Magiſtrates and 
Conſiſtory were each to nominate four perſons, who 
ſhould chuſe a miniſter to be afterwards prefented to the 
Body of the Magiſtrates, who might receive or reject 
him. This motion was agreed to by the States, to 
the great martification of the Contra- ants, who 
complained that the States had exceeded their power. 
Hence aroſe a grand conteſt, who ought to be Judge in 
2 1 * attributed this 
power to ivil Magiſtrate: The Gomarifs to the 
Clergy alone. Hence aroſe a ton between 
them (14) ; each party ſeizing the churches of their ad- 
verſaries, 3 ſedition, writing libels, &c. Theſe 
violences gave birth to a ſchiſm; ſome joining the old 
maniſters, and others the new. In this time of confuſion 
Gratizs was nominated Penſionary of Rotterdam, and 
ſent into England. It is imagined (15) he had ſecret (15) Le Vaſe 
inſtructions to get the King and the principal Divines Hitt. de Loan 
to favour the Arminians, and approve the conduct of the XIII. ih. . . 
States. He had ſeveral conferences with his Majeſty on #7” 
that ſubject (16). But at his return to Holland he found (16) While te 
the diviſions increaſed. Barneve/t and he having the as in Eoplnk 
direction of the pracuetings of the ſtates in this matter, he wrote, in 
he was appointed to draw up an Edict which might reflore 1615 l. 2 
tranquillity. It was approved by the States, and con- frm gives 
in ſubſtance, * That, whereas ſeveral Divines „ eff 
anght, that God has created ſome men to damn gud groce, vbick 
them ; he has laid certain men under a neceſſity is privted in 
of ſinning ; that he invites ſome men to ſalvation o f 
he is reſolved to deny it: That other Divine , 
arged with teaching, 4. 
cir ſalvation. 


(21) Groti 


Hiſtory of 
Netherland 
bd. 17. 

(22) The | 
ſtance of 
was, that 
fire Article 
ould be e 
mined in a 
of Holland 
the deciſior 


(14) Grotius't 
Apotogy, cap. 9. 


Paſtors, both from the pulpits and on all other ſeaſon- 

able occaſions. But as to thoſe who only believe and 

» that God hath from all eternity choſen 
from the mere motion of his will through 

thoſe who by Grace, which they . 
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— that ſub- 
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th rihts of the 
guter of Hol- 


18) Caſaubon's 
No. 933 


ſeat by the States 
of Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland, 
in 1618, to King 
was Writ- 
ten by Grotius: 
it is his ſtyle and 
ſentiments. 
(20) Grotius : 
was ſent to this 
town to 
them to theſe 


ings : 
— with all 


for which threw 
him into a fever, 
which had well 
nigh carried him 
off, His ſpeech 
a this occaſion 
was 

into Latin by 
Schrivelius, and 
u in the third 
tome of his The- 
ological works, 
(21) Grotius's 
Hiſtory of the 
Netherlands, 

bd, 17. 

(22) The ſub- 
ſtance of which 
wu, that the 
fire Articles 
Would be exa- 


mined in a Synod 
of Holland, and 
the deciſion car- 
ned to a Synod 
ef all the Pro- 
ninces; that, 
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« not merited, and by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
believe in Chriſt, and, by Fee grace given, perſevere 
in the Faith to the end, We will (Gays the Edict) that 
« they be not moleſted on that account, nor preſſed to 
embrace other ſentiments, or teack other dottrine. 


deſev®® . For we judge theſe truths ſufficient for Alvation, and 


proper for the inſtruction of Chriſtians u). The 
States were very defirous that the King of Greac Britain 
and the Engliſh Biſhops ſhould be futisfied with the 
manner in which they explained themſelves in ©1419 
Edict; they were the more anxious, as they had reaſon 
to believe James unfavourable to the Arminians (18). 
However, the King, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the Biſhops, allowed the doQtine of the Edict to be 
orthodox, and equally diſtant from Manicheiſm and 
Pelagianiſm: the only thing which gave the King ſome 
pain, was to fee the Civil magiſtrate aſſume a right 
of making decrees in matters of religion (19); ut 
this Edict ſerved only to increaſe the 2 y drivin 

the Gomariſts, againſt whom it was 124 . 
into deſpair. The riots which had already happened, 
and which they hourly apprehended, made the Grand 
Penſionary Barnevelt propoſe to the States of Holland, 
that the Magiſtrates of the cities of the province ſhould 
be empowered to raiſe troops for the ſuppreſſion of the 


Rioters, and the ſecurity of their towns. Dort, Amſter- 
dam (20), and three others of the moſt favourable to the 
Gomaritts, 


23 againſt this ſtep, which they re- 
arded as a kind of declaration of war againſt the Contra- 

emonſtrants. Barnevelt's motion was nevertheleſs 
agreed to; and on the 4th of Auguſt, 1617, the States 
ifoed a placard accordingly. This fatal decree occa- 
ſioned the death of the Grand Penfionary, and the ruin 
of Gretius, by incenſing Prince Maurice of Naſſau againſt 


his might; but them, who looked upon the reſolution of the States, 
in rain; the grief taken without his conſent, as derogatory to his dignity 


of Governor and Captain-General. He had entertained 
a mortal enmity for ſeveral years againſt the Grand 
Penfionary (21), who 1 the truce in 1609 with- 
out his concurrence. Hitherto he had ſtifled his revenge 
for want of a proper opportunity to execute it; but it 
blazed openly on occaſion of this decree of the States, 
which he conſidered as Barnevel:'s act. He accuſed him 
of labouring to diminiſh his authority, found fault with 
the Edi& drawn up by Grotius (22), declared publickly 
for the Gomariſts, aſſiſted at Divine ſervice only in 
their Churches, and forbad the Soldiers to obey the States, 
when they would employ them to appeaſe the riots. 
Some towns however, whether they ſuſpected their gar- 
riſons, or found there was no other way to ſuppreſs the 
rioters, levied men in conſequence of the States decree. 
The Contra-Remonſtrants, ſeeing themſelves powerfully 
protected by Prince Maurice, ſeparated from the com- 
munion of the Arminians in 1617. 

The States of Holland, wholly employed in ſeeking 
ways to compound matters, had come to a reſolution, 
February 21, this year, to have a proper Formula drawn 
up, to which the Miniſters of the two parties ſhould be 
obliged to conform ; that it ſhould be ſent firſt to Prince 
Maurice, and then preſented to the States for their exa- 
mination ; and ſuch a Formula was accordingly prepared 
by Gretius. But this project did not pleaſe the Prince; 
he wanted a National Synod; and the States General, 
entirely devoted to him, determined, in ſpite of the 
States of Holland, to convoke a National Aſſembly in 
Holland itſelf, at Dort (23). In the mean time Prince 
Maurice, who ſaw, with the utmoſt diſpleaſure, ſeveral 
cities, agreeable to the permiſſion granted them by 
the particular States, levy a new Militia without his 
conſent, engaged the States General to enjoin the diſ- 
banding of thoſe levies, which were ſtiled the Attendant 
Seidiers, And when theſe orders were not obeyed 
by the Particular States (24), the Prince, conſidering 
this ccaduct as a rebellion, concerted with the States 
General, that he ſhould march in perſon, with the troops 
under his command, to get theſe ſoldiers diſbanded ; 
that he ſhould depoſe the Arminian Magiltrates, and 
turn out the Miniſters of their party. He accordingly 
ſet out, accompanied by the Deputies of the States 
General, in 1618, and, beginning with the province 
of Gueldres, he removed from the ſenate of Nimeguen 


* all who were known or ſuſpected to favour Arminian- 


bis place of Grand pP ; but was prevailed upon to continue 


- in it by the earneſt defire of the province. Grotii manes, p. 78. 


(24) The particular States looked upon themſelves as Sovereigns. 
La Neuvill's Hiſt, of Holland, B. III. e. 
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ing of Bohemia, he had the command of them conferred on him by (:5) 
ate Edward Cecil, who was firſt deſigned. In conſequence of this =i 


iſm, and turned out the Miniſters, obliging them in- 
flautly to leave the Town. At Oweryſe! he with 
no oppoſition. In Arnheim there was a numerous gar- 
riſon of Attendant Soldiers; but the Prince, having in- 
telligence from within the place, got into it by night; 
and the ſoldiers, ſeeing themſelves betrayed, laid down 
their arms. Some Senators were depoſed, and the 
of the Council baniſhed the city. The States 

of Holland, knowing that the Prince was to treat Utrecht 
in the ſame manner, ſent thither Grotius, and Hooger- 
betz, Penſi of Leyden, with inſtructions to conſi- 
der and reſolve on ſome method of oppoſing the com- 
miſhon given by the States General to the Prince, and 
to conſuſt in what manner the Union between the par- 
ticular Stac* of the Provinces might be ſtrengthened for 
their mutuai aid and aſſiſtance (25). In conſequence 
of theſe advices, the Magiſtrates doubled the guards at 
the gates, and artoed all the militia they could aſſemble. 
Every thing ſeemed ready for enabling the city to make 
a vigorous refiſtance. The Burghers had taken up arms, 
and the Attendant Soldiers were pm in the principal 
uarters of the town, Thee diſpoſitions did not divert 


Prince from his deſign of 1Cizing it. The old gar- W. 


riſon, from a jealouſy of the neu, declared for him; 
this occaſioned a mutiny : ſome of ti. e Burghers left the 
intereſt of the city, which being unp? ovided of 
officers, the Prince and the Deputies of the States found 
means to enter and reduce it. Being then N.aſter of the 
town, he diſbanded the Attendant Soldiers, made Leyden- 
berg Secretary of the States (26), and ſome Senators 
riloners, and turned out of their places thoſe ho 
ad diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their reſiſtance, putting 
in their room ſuch as he could depend on. Nor was 
the Prince of Orange's (27) revenge ſo ſatisfied. The 


deſtruftion of the Grand Penſionary he had reſolved on 2 


and, in that ſpirit, having procured an ordonnance of 


the States General, Barnevelt was ſeized on the 29th” ki 


of Auguſt this year, 1618, and thrown into the caſtle 
of the Hague, as were Grotius and H 
the ſame time (28). Some days after theſe impriſon- 
ments, the Prince of Orange and the Deputies of the 
States General made a tour through the towns of Hol- 
land, where the Prince depoſed ſuch Magiſtrates as were 
relations or friends of * three illuſtrious priſoners, 


oogerbetz about l 


400g 


Grotive and = 


iþ 
it 


1 
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(30) The States 

Holland, who, 

in May 1618, 
renewed 


putting in their places others that were wholly devoted had 


to him, and obliged ſome towns to receive a garriſon, 
— Rotterdam. The Arminians had hitherto 
een the moſt powerful party (29) there, and had excluded 
the Contra-Remonſtrants from preaching in the great 
church. But the Prince took that church from 
and gave it, with all the reſt, to the Gomariſts, except 
two ay which were left to the Arminians. He placed 
a garriſon of a hundred men in the town, and turned 
out and baniſhed the Miniſters who had appeared moſt 
zealous for Arminianiſm, ſuch as Yorffius, Utengobard, 
and Epiſcop:us. The warmeſt oppoſers of a National 
Synod being thus diſabled from giving any further ob- 
ſtruction, the States General proceeded to the holdin 
of it, and it was opened on the 15th of November, 1618, 
at Dort (30), wherein Epiſcepius and the other Arminian 
miniſters were depoſed, and Calviniſm eſtabliſhed. 
The three priſoners were not brought to their trial 
till after the riſing of this ſynod. But twenty - ſix Com- 
miĩſſioners were 
of November. n with Barnevelt, who was 
ſentenced on the 12th of May, 1619, to loſe his head. 
And this ſentence was executed upon him the next day. 
The ſcaffold for his execution was erected in the court 
of the caſtle at the Hague, facing the Prince of Oranges 
apartments. After a ſhort ſpeech (31) to the people, 
the executioner ſtruck off his head at one blow. It is 


affirmed, that the Prince of Orange, to feaſt himſelf * 


with the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing his enemy periſh, be- 
held the execution with a glaſs. The people looked on 
it with other eyes. Many came to gather the ſand, 


wet with his blood, to keep it carefully in phials ; and 
the crowd of thoſe who had the fame curioſity continued 
the next day, notwithſtanding all poſſible means were 
uſed to hinder them. 


liberty, i his oppoſition againſt mak 
rice Diator, See Do Maurier, — La Neuville, and Le Clere. 
44 © fortreſa 


- F 
appointed to be the ſudges on the 19th 
They be — 31 


ing Prince Mau- for 


their proteſt a- 
gaiaſt ir, fright- 


(31) © Burghers, 
* ſays he, I have 
been always 

© your faithful 
* countryman : 

© believe not that 
© I die for trea- 


8g « ſon; but for 


* maintaining 

© the rights and 
© liberties of my 
6 men. 
Mercure Fran- 


vain; and it is 
not im 


4810 
nde ox; command, he took leave of the 
+ eg ent! off the 229, with the Fark 


fortreſs of Lon vefein near Goreum in South Holland, 
at the point of the iſland formed by the Yahal and the 
AMeuſe, on the 6th of June following. He had been 
above eighteen months ſhut up in this fortreſs, when, 
. on January 11, 1621, s-Van- Holi, his declared enemy, 
who had been one of his Judges, informed the States 
General, that he had advice from good hands, that their 
priſoner was ſeeking to make his eſcape. Some perſons 
were ſent to Lowveftein to examine into this matter: 
but, notwithſtanding all the enquiry that could be made, 
they found no reaſon to believe that Grotins had laid 

any plot to get out. 
is wife however was wholly employed in contriving 
24) Se hag bow to ſet him at liberty (34). He had paſſed nis time 
E in the profecution of his Balles, and for that purpoſe 
— dim had been permitted to borrow books of his friends, 
— _ from which, when he had done with them, wrre carried back 
nen. 1 in a cheſt with his foul linnen that wa- ſent to Gorcum to 
be waſhed; The firſt year his gu2';ds were very exact 
in examining the cheſt, when ir went from Lowueſtein ; 
but, being uſed to find in is. only books and linnen, 
they grew tired of ſearching, and did not take the trou- 
ble to open it. Grotiv7,'s wife, obſerving their negli- 
grouh purpoſed to te advantage of it. She repre- 
nted to her huſberid, that it was in his power to get 
out of priſon when he pleaſed, if he would put himſelf 
in the cheſt tat carried his books. However, not to 
endanger lis health, ſhe cauſed holes to be bored op- 
poſite to ne part where his face was to lie, to breath at; 
and make him try if he could continue ſhut up in that 
confined poſture as long as it would require to go from 
L:1cveftein to Gorcum. Finding it might be done, ſhe re- 
folved to ſeize the firſt favourable opportunity. It ſoon 
offered. The Commandant of Lowvrfein going to Heu/- 
den to raiſe recruits, Grotius's wife made a viſit to his 
Lady, and told her in converſation, that ſhe was deſir- 
ous of ſending away a cheſt full of books; for her huſ- 
band was ſo weak, it gave her great uneaſineſs to ſee 
him ſtudy with ſuch application. Having thus prepared 
the Commandant's wife, ſhe returned to her huſband's 
apartment, and, in concert with a valet and a maid, 
who were in the ſecret, ſhut him up in the cheſt. At 
the ſame time, to prevent any ſurprize in the people's 
not ſeeing him, ſhe ſpread a report that he was ill. 
Two ſoldiers carried the cheſt : one of them, finding it 
heavier than uſual, ſaid, There muſt be an Arminian in 
(15) This was « it (35). Grotius's wife, who was preſent, anſwered 
ind of proverb with reat coldneſs, There are indeed Arminian books in it. 
at had lately The cheſt was brought down on a ladder with great 
came into uſe, diffculty. The ſoldier infiſted on its being opened to 
ſee what was in it; he even went and informed the 
Commandant's wife, that the weight of the cheſt gave 
him reaſon to think there was ſomething ſuſpicious con- 
tained in it, and that it would be proper to have it 
opened. Whether it was that ſhe was willing to wink 
at the thing, or through negli e, ſhe would not con- 
ſent : ſhe told him, that Grotius's wife had aſſured her, 
there was nothing but books in it. It is affirmed, that 
a ſoldier's wife who was preſent ſaid, there was more 
than one example of priſoners making their eſcape in 
boxes. The cheſt however was put into the boat, and 
Grotius's maid, who was in the ſecret, had orders to go 
with it to Gorcum, and put it into a houſe there. When 
it came to Gorcum, they wanted to put it on a ledge ; 
but the maid telling the boatman there were ſome brittle 
things in it, and begging of him to take care how it 
was Carried, it was put on a carriage called a horſe, 
and brought by two chairmen to David Dazelaer's, a 
friend of Grotizs, and brother-in-law to Erpenius, having 
married his ſiſter. When every body was gone, the 
maid opened the cheſt. Grotius had felt no inconve- 
nience in it, though it was not above three feet and a 
half long. He got out, dreſſed himſelf like a maſon, 
with a rule and a trowel, and went by Dazelaer's back- 
door, through the market-place, to the gate that leads 
1-6) It was not to Falvie in redone (36). At this he made him- 
the Spaniards he ſelf known to ſome Arminians, 
feared, for there — taking the oy 22 not 2 
known Way. at Antwerp, at the 
— houſe of Nicholas E who had been formerly 
Previner3., a miniſter at Amſterdam, and diſcovered himſelf to no 
body elſe. It was on the 22d of March, 1621, that 
Grotius thus recovered his liberty; and on the zoth 
of that month he wrote to the States General, that, in 
procuring it, he had employed neither violence nor 


v 


King at Theodalds, July the 9th; 
of Onford (3), Eſſex, fd "and others. 


hired a carriage to 


R E. 


and ſet fail from Gravec. 
Wilfon, who 
wrote 


corruption with his keepers; chat he had nothing to re. 
— himſelf with in what he had done (37); Chat he 
gave thoſe counſels whith he thought beſt, for appealing 
e troubles that ha4 ariſen before he was concerned in 
public buſineſs; that he only obeyed the Magiſtrates at 
Rotterdam, bis maſters ; and the States of Holland, his 
ſovereigns; and that the perſecution he had ſuffered 
would riever diminiſh his love to his country, for whoſe | 
proſ7;erity he heartily rayed. After a few weeks tay 
ar Antwerp, he went by invitation to Paris, where he 
arrived in ſafety on the 13th of April, 1631. Grotius's ſeioun;s, 
eſcape exerciſed the pens of the moſt famous poets of built. 
that time (38); and he himſelf wrote ſome yerſes on his 
happy deliverance (39); and others alſo on the cheſt 
to which he owed his liberty; and in the latter part of 
his life he was at great pains to recover it (40). It was 
believed at Louveſtein, for ſome time after his eſcape, 
that he was ill; and, to give him time to get clear of, 
his wife gave out that his illneſs was dangerous; but 
as ſoon as ſhe learnt, by the maid's return, that he was Ciag 
in Brabant, and conſequently in fafery, the told the 5. 20. 
guards the bird was flown. They informed the Com. Poem — 
mandant by this time returned from Heuſdin, who "poles wy 
haſtened to Grotius's wife, and aſked her where ſhe had 07 Rurerin, 
hid her hufband ? She anſwered, he might ſelrch for Grass, ne 
him: but, being much preſſed, and even threatencd, 


might infer 


brated his wify 
Magnarimire 


Grotius toMate, 
Ibid. p. 204. a 
the confeſſed that ſhe had cauſed him to be carried to Obſerra, yy. 
Gercum in a book-cheſt : and that ſhe had done no more . 15, lib, 75 
than kept her word to him, to take the firſt opportunity * 
of ſetting her huſband at liberty. The Commandant, (33) They vey 
in a rage, went immediately to Gorcum, and, acquaint- — idto 
ing the Magiſtrate with his priſoner's eſcape, both came — * 
to Dazelacr's houſe, where they found the empty cheſt. . baba 
On his return to Lowveftein, the Commandant confined (40) Crom | 
Grotius's wife more cloſely; but ſhe preſenting a peti- Hit. 2 
tion, April 5, 1621, praying her difcharge, and Prince Þ+ 670. 
Maurice, to whom it was communicated, making no (an Some 
. #4 . > 1h. 
oppoſition, the majority were for ſetting her at li- deed voted for 
berty (41). Accordingly ſhe was diſcharged two days detaininy her a 
after, and ſuffered to carry away every thing that be. Piſener; bu 
longed to her at Lowvefein. This done, ſhe followed Int. 
her huſband, and arrived at Paris in October, 1621 (42). = to 
We have been more particular in ſetting forth the want to nit 
violent ſteps taken in bringing about this revolution in woman for an 
Holland by Prince Maurice, | they furniſh ſo many beet 8a. 
glaring proofs of his temper and principles in reſpe& (42) Groti 
to religion: and therein are alſo ſeen the religious prin- f 53% 
ciples of Sir Horace Vere. He was entirely devoted to 
the Prince, who on his fide was equally fond of him. 
We have ſeen him heartily concur in ſuppreſſing the 
Arminians and eſtabliſhing Calviniſm at Utrechr ; and I 
believe it will not be doubted that he had imbibed the 
1 though without the N revengeful 
irit, of his Commander. But it is well known, that 
the doctrine of the Remonſtrants, upon the points of 
Grace and Predeſtination, was embraced at chis very time 
by ſome of the moſt emient Divines in England, parti- 
cularly Dr Overal, the learned Biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, whoſe example muſt have had great weight 
with many of the clergy: and though it 1s true, 0 
viniſm was in general the doctrine of the church, as 
expreſſed in the articles of Faith, as long as King James, 
who had been bred in Scotland, held the crown, yet, 
in his Succeſſor's reign, this doctrine began early to be 
diſapproved, and in ſome years that of Arminius ſo 
nerally prevailed, by the influence eſpecially of Dr 
\ afterwards Archbiſhop, that the Church of Eng- 
land might truly be ſaid to be Arminian, notwithſtand- 
ing ſeveral eminent perſons ſtill retained the Dufch 
— Among theſe muſt be reckoned Sir Horace 
ere, who (by long reſiding among thoſe people, and 
through his devotion to the Prince of Orange) being a 
Calviniſt, would certainly breed up his children there 
in the ſame belief in particular, together with ſome 
antiepiſcopal principles in general, who would thereby 
unavoidably contract a dillibe to the Church of England. 
And the ſame is confirmed „ lee Clarendon (43). 
particularly in the caſe of Sir Horace's daughter Ann, 
who was married to Fairfax, General of the Parliament's 
army, and who, as that noble hiſtorian obſerves, hwy 
been bred in Holland, had not that reverence for the churc 
of England as ſhe ought to bawve had, and ſo had unhap- 
pily concurred in her huſband's entering into rebellion. 
owever, his Lordſhip makes this apology for her, 
that ſhe never imagined what miſery it would — 


varia and Buguoy, advanced towards Prague, and the Bohemians quitted their 
i On the 8th of November, 


the al gue, but the enemy 
and purſued the victory. The King a 

a wavering peop 
The Engliſh were too far diſtant to be in 


the 


xpedition, has given an account 
reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of it. 
the Imperial forces, under Ba- 
garriſons to 
armies met for the de- 
-ground between 

ruined their whole army, 


8 N Queen, ſurpriſed with the diſcomfiture among 
le, in a city not defenſible, were conſtrained to fly the next morning. 
battle, and before they heard of it, the Earl 


of Eſſex paſſed through Lorrain, and through France poſted into England, to ſollicit the 


King to ſend thoſe 
when 


regiments promiſed, and other ſupplies. The Princes of the Union, 
they heard of the defeat, had not ſo much faith as to 


depend on King James for 


aſſiſtance ; but before the ſpring, ſubmitted themſelves to the Emperor, leaving the almoſt 


ruined Palatinate as a prey to an inſulting 


enemy. Sir Horace Vere, with the Engliſh, only 


gave ſpirits to the vital parts of it (z). The Earls of Oxford and Eſex left Sir Horace in 


his winter and 


their "narration of the ſtate of affairs in thoſe parts to the V 


-quarters, | 
King, he called a full Council together to conſider thereof, who met at Whitehall, Ja- 


upon the kingdom; and that ſhe utterly abhorred the 
proceedings of the pretended High Court of Juſtice 
againſt his Majeſty as much 2s a bad could do. Of 
which his Lordſhip gives a moſt remarkable inftance, 
weil worth peruſing, as inferted in this work (44), 
where it well deſerved a place. 

[L] He went to the affiftance of the King of Bohemia. 
The account is in theſe terme: While they were 
* grappling in Bohemia, ſays he, the marquis Spinola 
was forming an army in Flanders, and the Proteſtant 
Princes of Germany, calling themſelves Princes of the 
* Union, raiſed forces for defence of the Palatinate, 
and their own intereſt, under the command of the 
Marquis of Anſpach. But ſo odious was the name 
« of war to King James, that it was with difficulty he 
«* conſented to the raiſing one regiment of foot ; but 
« conſented that two more ſhould follow. Which regi- 
ment was the for their perſons that in man 
ages had appeared, either at home or abroad. It 
« conſiſted of 2200 men compleat, under the command 
of Sir Horace Ver (after Baron of Tilbary) bred up in the 
© ſchool of war, and a known maſter in the art of _ 
* The Engliſh followed Spinola, but at a diſtance; for 
© he, being nearer the Palatinate, got much the ſtart 
* of them. On the laſt of Auguſt, by the aſſiſtance of 
* Maurice Prince of Orange, and a bridge of boats a 
little below Weſel, they paſſed the Rhine with Prince 
* Henry of Naſſau, who, with 2000 horſe and 400 
* muſqueteers, cleared the country before them. When 
they came to Coblentz, ſtanding on the eenter of the 
* two rivers, the Rhine and Maſelle, giving out, on their 
march, as if the army intended to paſs the Maſelle, 
they (to divert the enemy's intelligence) drew two miles 
back from Coblentz, and paſſed the Rhine; and this 
* ſudden change of reſolution amnſed the enemy. In the 
* halt before Coblentæ, one bullet (among others from the 
* town) paſſed General Yer: and the Earl of Eſſex, ſtand- 
* ing together, and hit Flood, a | —_— on the elbow. 
© Before the army paſſed the Rhine, General Yere ſent 
Captain Roww and Captain Dexter, with 94 fick men, 
* tents, trunks, c. that were cumberſome, by water, to 
© Bacrach, which town, within few days, was yielded to 
* Spinola, after the example of Openbeim, and other towns 
in the Palatinate: fo ſpiritleſs were the people, that he 
met no reſiſtance. Engliſh taken in Baerach were 
© uſed with civility, and, with payment of ſmall ranſoms, 
had liberty to return home. After the army, both 
* horſe and foot, had paſſed the Rhine, they had hard 
* marches through. the pleaſant country of Naſſau, 
* ſhaping their courſe towards Frankfort. .Spinola, find- 
© ing himſelf deluded on one ſide of the Rhine, paſſed 
* the river Maine with all his horſe and 4000 foot, in- 
* tending to ſnap them on the other ſide ; but, the ſtream 
© being too high, his waggons and ammunition took 
wet, and ſome field pieces were loſt, which admoniſhed 
* him to retreat; otherwiſe he had probably cut off our 
* forces, before they could have joined the Princes of the 
* Union. The 24th of September, Prince with 
the horſe, and General Vere with the foot, paſſed the 
river Maine near Frankfort, the foot marching up to 
* the middle through the ſtream, and that night ſtood 
in arms, on alarms from Spinola's approach, not yet 
© hearing he was retired. The next day they had a long 
march to recover Darmſtad, one half of which town 
© belonged to the King of Bohemia, the other to the 
* Landgrave of Heſſe. There Prince Henry and the 
c . . . 

Dutch left the Engliſh, returning into the Netherlands 


3 . 


© again. The 27th of September, being joined by 1500 
German horſe, ſent by the Princes of the Union, 
came to Brinheim, the firſt town in the Palatinate, 
and, October 1, paſſed over the Rhine by Worms ; 
and that day were met by the Marquis of Anſpach, 
© and others of the Princes of the Union, who ſtaid 
to ſee them march by, wondering at their gallantry. 
After two days reſt, the Princes, with part of their 
army, being 2000 horſe and 6090 foot, joined with the 
Englith, and together marched towards Allxi, (a town in 
the Palatinate taken in by the enemy) which they in- 
tended to ſurpriae. But hearing, by their ſcouts, of the 
town being quitted by the enemy, and that Spinola, 
with his whole army, was marching towards them, 


within three hours their ſcouts and the enemy's were 
in ſkirmiſh. The German Princes were not forward 
to engage, having not their whole army with them ; 
but, finding how the enemy ſtrove to ſecure them- 
ſelves, they judged their ſtrength not to be great, 
and reſolved to attack them. The Dutch, in cour- 
teſy, yielded the vanguard to the Engliſh, which 
before they ſtood on as a punctilio of honour. Gene · 
ral Vere drew out of every diviſion 80 muſqueteers 
to begin the onſet, ſtanding ready, expecting the 
command of the Marquis of An/pach to begin the 
charge; and the evening haſting, General Vere, tired 
with his delays, rode up the hill, accompanied with 
the Earls of Oxford and Eſex, and there ſaw the enemy 
begin to march away without drum or trumpet, till 
the laſt diviſion moved, and then made the air ſhake 
with, the noiſe of their ſhouts of joy, as was appre- 
hended for their eſcape. W//or.blames the Princes in 
not attacking them, being not above 6000 foot and 
2000 horſe, and might have come up with Spinola 
before he reached Openheim, whither he was marching. 
The Earl of Eſſex preſſed the Marquis of Anſpach to 
it, deſiring him not to let lip an opportunity ſo hap- 
pily put into his hand. He, not pleaſed to be u 

to that, contrary to his humour, replied angrily, There 
is a fort betauixt us and the town, and we muſt paſs tbi- 
ther under the mercy of their cannon. Sir Horace Vere, 
being by, ſaid, When ſball aue then fight, if we ſhun 
© the canon?” But no perſuafion can be prevalent, 
where power and diſaffettion join, ſays Vin. The 
Dutch horſe ſkirmiſhed with the rear of the Spaniſh; 
and ſome few of their ſtraggling foot, and about five or 
fix horſe, were taken, which was all the hurt done them. 
The next day the Engliſh, with the other forces, marched 
into quarters again, where the ſoldiers found the fruits 


and wine in the muſt, no good preſervatives. But, 


after a ſtay of ſeven or eight days, Spinola led them a 
dance for digeſtion, pretending for Keyſars Luther, a 
town in the Palatinate, which made the Princes advance 
their whole body to attend him; but, as they drew near, 
he retreated : fo they with one er; though 
neither of the armies could be pleaſed with ti ſharp 
froſty nights, ſo violent, that the foldiers lay in heaps 
on the ground, cloſe together, like ſheep, till were 
ſummoned to warmer lodgings. The Engliſh were dif- 
poſed in three principal garriſons. General Fere com- 
manded in Manheim, Sir Gerard Herbert in Heidelberg, 
and Burrows in Frantendale, —— themſelves in 
walls, while the enemy roamed round about them, 
having only to themſelves, the forces of 
the Princes of the Union being garriſoned in their ſeve - 


ral countries (45). 
nuary 


(z) Ruſh worth, 


ol. I. p. 27. 
and Hiſt, of Eng, 


as beſcre, p. 725. 


they faced about to make his way the ſhorter; and 


"= be % 
Pi 722, 723. 
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nuary 16, 1620; when, in conſideration thereof, the Earls of Oxford, Eſſex, and Leictfey, 
the Lord Viſcount Wilmot, the Lords Danvers, and Alfeld, Sir Edward Cecil, and Sig 
Richard Harriſon, Knights, were called to the Council-table, and acquainred with his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, that they, or any five or more of them, together with Sir Horace Vere, 
and Sir Edward Comvay, Knights, (if they return to England whilſt this Committee doth 
continue) ſhall undertake preparations for the recovery and protection of the Palatinate, and 

(#:) Rufhworth, have their meetings and am blies at the Council- chamber at Whitehall (aa). But no aſſiſtance 
lone, p. 18. vas ſent, purſuant to this order, farther than that 300001. was given to the Princes of the 
Union to encourage them to keep in arms. Sir Horace Vere remained in Germany the year 

after, and kept the Palatinate from being quite over-run by the Imperial forces. On the re. 

aſſembling the Parliament, November 20, 1621, the King being abſent by indiſpoſition 

(45) Idem, idid. in health, commanded a meſſage to be delivered 10 both Houſes (45) by the Lord Keeper, 
and the Lord Digby. After the Lord Keeper had acquainted the Houſes with his Majefty's 

pleaſure, the Lord Digby having alſo the like command, gave a brief account of his nego- 

tiation with the Archduke, &c. Then he proceeded ud alſo ax account bow bravely Six 

Horace VERE had behated himſelf in the Palatinate, and that by his wiſdom and valour, 

there were kept from the enemy, Heidelburgh, Manheim, and Frankendale, he laſt of 

which places had then endured a month's fiege. And concluded, that the fitteſt redreſs was 

to furniſh and keep up the army already there, which muſt be done by ſupplies of men and money, 

(ce) Ruſhworth, and more forces prepared againſt the next ſpring (er). Thereupon, whilft Sir Horace Vere con- 
— r. 39. tinued in Germany, he was by Letters Patent, bearing date the 16th of February, 1621, 
19 Jac. I, in conſideration of his fidelity, ſervices, valour, and experience in military affairs, 

conſtituted Captain General of the forces in aid of Frederick, Elector Palatine, with full 

power and authority to raiſe and 1 beyond the ſeas, with all ition, $000 foot 

and 1600 horſe of the King's ſubjects, or of other nations, that will take on under his 

| (dd) Rymer, banner (dd). Whether after this any forces were ſent abroad, or raiſed, hiſtory is ſilent : 
2. 157. 6. but towards the latter end of the year 1622, Heidelburgh was taken, and ſoon after fol- 
(% Ruſhworth, lowed the loſs of Frankendale, and Manheim, the chief fortreſs in the Palatinate (ee). Sir 
Vol. I. p. 6 Horace Vere commanded in Manheim (ff), and having neither ſtrength of men or means to refiſt 
on 275" an enemy, after he had defended it as long as man was capable of doing, he ſurrendered 
up the town to Count Tilly on honourable conditions to march out with and baggage, 

&c. [MJ]. On his return, in January, 1622-3, the King received him ſo graciouſly and 
(ez) Camden's thankfully (as Camden obſerves) that, forgetting himſelf, be ſtood bare to him (gg). On Jul 
. 20, 1624, 22 Jac. I, he was conſtituted one of the Council of War, in conſideration of 
in Hit, of the knowledge the King had of his wiſdom, integrity, and experience, to aſſemble and 
OD meet together to take ſuch ways and means as ſhall be moſt requiſite for ſecuring the Realm 
of Ireland, with the reſt of the King's dominions, and putting the Navy Royal in readineſs : 

alſo to adviſe of ſuch ways and means as may give advancement by the aforeſaid means of 

aſſiſting the King's allies, eſpecially in the Low-Countries : and upon mature deliberation 
to fr own in writing their opinions, and to offer to the King, and his Council, ſuch pro- 
poſitions, as may be meet for their conſideration, or to be by them put in execution (bb). (45) kn, 

At length, for his great merit and ſervices, on the acceſſion of King Charles to the throne, . 3% + 

he was the firſt Peer of his Majeſty's creation, by the ſtile and title of Lord Yere. Baron 

of Tilbury, in the County of Eſſex, by Letters Patent, bearing date, July 25, in the firſt 

(ﬆ) Paz. I. ar. I. year of his reign (#)[N]. Not long after, in the fame year, the Council of War (whereof 
the Lore Vere was one) appointed to manage the buſineſs of the Palatinate, were called into 

the Houſe of Commons, and this queſtion propounded to them, Whether the advice was 

followed in the four ends in the Af of Parliament of 21 Jacob. I, by which the monies given 

by that Ad were to iſſue ? Carey Earl of Totneſs, and Lord Brook, deſired to be excuſed 

from anſwering; the Lord Vere ſaid, Be had been much abſent in the Low- Countries, and 

could ſay little; Lord Grandiſon ſaid, that fince July laſt, they had ſeldom met; Sir Robert 

Manſel and Sir John Ogle deſired a copy of the queſtion, and that they might all confer 

together to give an anſwer. The Lord Vere's anſwer was ſatisfactory, he was excuſe 

from any further attendance; but all the reſt were called before them again, and giving 
unſatisfactory anſwers, were preſſed to deal clearly and fully in the buſineſs: on which 

) Rutbworth, they deſired they might have the King's conſent before they anſwered, as a ſpecial order 

Va. u. . 2x7. af the Houſe required an anſwer (tt). As his Lordſhip ſtill held his Poſt of General 


[M} He furrendered Manheim to, count Tilly, &c.] In M He was created Baron Vere of Tilbury.) The pre- 
ſhort, the fault chiefly lay in the King of Bohemia amble to the patent, ſetting forth his merit, as uſual 
himſelf, as appears from hence, that the Earl of upon theſe occaſions, preſents us with his juſt Elogium 
Briſtol, in the articles of impeachment exhibited againſt in the following terms: * Qui ad arma & munera 
him in parliament, 1 Charles I, being charged with * militaria ab ineunte ætate aceinctus, tam per ſereniſſi- 
the loſs of the Palatinate; in anſwer thereunto al- mam Principem Dominam Elizabetham nuper Regi- 
ledged his follicitations for ſupplying the forces there, nam Anglie, quam per prechariſſimum Patrem noſtrum 
by tly ſending 300001. an. By of Sir Baptiſt * nuper Regem Jacobum beate memorie, in gravioridus 
Hicks, &c. beſides 10000 l. which he lent, &c. and that & — 2 arduis negociis & expedicionibus tranſmarinis 
if, by accidents of war, the Marquis of Baden, Count in Hiſpania & Germania, Francia & Provinciis Belgigs 
Mansfeld, and the Duke of Brunſwick, received each ad primarios ſemper fidelitatis, & honoris locos merito 
of them an overthrow, he hopes he ſhall not be liable evocatus, tanta cum fide, zelo, fortitudine & alacri- 
to the blame, his Majeſty having ſo far complained to * tate indefeſſa in maximum hujus Gentis honorem in- 
his ſoa · in- law, of the ordering In, as to give orders * ſervivit, ut ejus acta vere honorifica & hudabiha ſe 


— 2 for withdrawing of his forces, as will appear by his Regibus & Reipublice ſais acceptabilem, , ſumque 
non, Vol. I. Majeſty's letters to him, and to Sir Horace Vere, of the per totum Chritianum orbem glorioſum derunt, 


* 282, 3d of June, 1622 (46), «© &e,” 
f 2 | | of 


of the Forces in the ſervice of the States - General, he 


vent over to them, in the 


16a7 [0]. And he continued in the Low- tries the following year, 1628, when 
Ni Charles, by the Ambaſſadors of Denmark, and the States-General, being follicited 
to ſend forces and ſhipping to ſecure the Elbe, and for the defence of Luckfad?, his Ma- 4) 


jeſty borrowed ſix dr eight men out of company ſerving in the States pay, under the 
conduct of the Lord Vere, to fill up Sir Charles Morgan's regiments that were to be em- 
-y therein, engaging his word, that for man then lent to him, he would a 
them two, as as his returned from Rochel (4). On the deceaſe of George (1) Re ! 
Carew Earl of Tamm, Maſter of the Ordnance, who died March 27, 1629, his Majeſty con- frre, p.649. 
ferred that Place on the Lord Yere of Tilbury for life, as the ſaid Earl of Totneſs held it (mm). e Poser 
In 1633, he made the campaign in the Netherlands, and by his Majeſty's Letters Patent Certificates MS. 


2 him General of his Forces, being e to confer the honour of Knight- 1-3. fol. 20 and = 
hood, his ſhip, in the of Bockftal near Balduck in Brabant, knighted, July 25, Amor. 


1633, William Boſevel, at that time the King's Reſident with the States-General (un). His (% wood's 
Lordſhip afterwards reſided for the moſt part in England, and growing near ſeventy years Pod Oxon. Vol, 
of age, made his laſt Will and Teſtament the 1oth of November, 1634, 10 Car. I. Ad 
not long before his death, which happened the following year, taking a reſolution to retire 

from the world, he difpoſed of all his employments. Being ſuffered to make the beſt 

advan he could of his thirty-three companies in Holland, and troops of horſe, Mr 

Goring had the one, and Mr Fihmot the other, and his office of the Ordnance he made over 

to the Lord Newport, to whom the reverſion had been granted ſome time before (90). (,) Letter of 
Thus having bid farewel to the bufineſs of the world, he did not continue in it long after. James Howel, 
On the 2d of May, 1635, dining with Sir Henry Vane at Whitehall, he was ſeized with an (er, May 14, 
apoplexy as he ſat at table. Calling for freſh ſalmon, and reaching out his plate to take it n 
from one that carved, he was not able to draw his hand back again, but funk down. They Wentworth, in 
inſtancly carried him to a bed, where he expired within two hours. He was buried on the qe Flo 10. 
8th of that month, in the ſame vault with his brother, Sir Francis Vere, in Weſtminſter ters, Vol. 1. 
Abbey, with much military pomp, the train-bands attending the corpſe in great numbers, * #3: 
beſides moſt of the Nobility in town; and the ordnance of the Tower all going off at the 

time of his interment (pp). All which honours were judged to be due to a perſon, who y Mr C- 
had been Governor of the Briel, General of the Engliſh Forces in the Netherlands, Maſter nde tee to 
of the Ordnance in England, and had reflected an honour to each Poſt by his diſtin- Mr 
guiſhed fidelity, and ſuperior abilities. He lies without any monumental inſcription, or id: . 4:7. 
elogium over him. But this has been, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by the general diſplay of :ic, another le- 
his worth in ſeveral writings. Among theſe, we ſhall take notice of the two following. u i» v- 426, 
Firſt, Dr Thomas Fuller, who was acquainted with his Lordſhip, has given this ſhort cha- Sn 
racter of him: Horace Lord Vere had more meekneſs, and as much valour, as his bro- 2 =_ 
ther; ſo pious, that he firſt made his peace with God, before he went out to war with from Arandel- 
© man, Of an excellent temper, it being true of him what is ſaid of the Caſpian Sea, that houſe, May 3, 
it doth never ebb nor flow, obſerving a conſtant tenour, neither elated with good ſucceſs, the Depury ta 
nor depreſſed with the reverſe of fortune. Had one ſeen him returning from a victory, Sr Thomas 

© he would, by his ſilence, have ſuſpected that he had loſt the day; and had he beheld account of Lora * 
* him in a retreat, he would have collected him a Conqueror by the chearfulneſs of his bw by — 
| 1 No doubt but he was well prepared for death, ſeeing ſuch was his vigilancy, plexy the day 
0 never any enemy ſurprized him in his quarters. Sir Francis, the elder brother, was before. 
more feared, Sir Horace more loved by the ſoldiers. Both lived in war, much honoured, 

and died in peace, much lamented (4). Dr William Dillingham alſo, who publiſhed (% putters 
the Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, has given the following account of the Lord Yere : Worties of Eng. 
He was in courage equal to his brother, and in hazards undivided : for as he muſt be 

© allowed a great ſhare in the actions recorded by his brother, ſo were his own ſervices after- 

* wards, when General of the ay ſo eminent and conſiderable, that they might have 

* furniſhed another Commentary, had not his own exceeding modeſty proved a ſtep-mother to 

© his deſerved praiſes. . He was a religious, wiſe, and valiant Commander, and (which quar- 

* tered him in the boſam of the Prince of Orange) he was ſucceſsful in his enterprizes; lome- 

times to the admiration both of friends and enemies. When he took Sys, there was one 

* ſtrong-hold firſt to be taken, which he found ſome difficulty to overcome; and that was 

in the opinion of his friends an impoſſible enterprize. And for his enemies, Spinola 

* himſelf did him, in his life-time, the right to bear witneſs of his gallant retreat with four 

* thouſand men fram between his very fingers, when with three times that number he 

had graſped up the Prince [ Maurice] againſt the ſea-ſhore. And as the proficiency of the 

* ſcholars was ever accounted a good argument of their Maſter's ability, I ſhall (with their 

leaves) give you a liſt of ſome of his: Henry Earl of Oxford, Thomas Lord Fairfax, Sir 

Edward Vere Lieutenant Colonel, Sir Simon Harcourt Serjeant Major, Sir Thomas Dutton, 

Sir Henry Peyton, Sir Jobn Burroughs, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir Fobn Conyers, Sir Thomas 

* Gale, Sir William Lovelace, Sir Robert Carey, Sir Jacob Aſtley, Sir Thomas Conway, Sir 

* John. Burlacy, Sir Thomas Winne, Sir Gerard Herbert, Sir Edward Harwood, and Sir Mi- 


[0] He frequently went over to the Netherlands.) John * here, and that her mother, Lady Vere, would be | 
Lord Haughton,. (afterwards the ſecond Earl of Clare) with her (47).” His Lordſhip alſo, in another letter (47) Strafford's 
who had married his eldeſt daughter, in a letter, dated from the Hague, December 7, O. S. that year, informs letters, Vol. 1, 
May 19, 1627, to his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Went- Sir Thomas WentTvcrth, that he, with his Lady, f. * 
worth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, writes thus : * Lord, © were then there with the Lord Fere, Lady Vere going 
* Vere's occafions will call him into the Low-Countries © over with them (48). . 
before he ſhould go over, his wife deſiring to lie in | 
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(48) 18. p. 43. 
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the Commenta- 
ries of Sir Fran- 
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it. of the Re- 
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HFailes in the county of Glouceſter, and ſeveral manors, 


v 


El 


F 


£4 
8 


HY: 


ive thus long by fpecial Providence, that the 
than read and remember what was true godlineſs in ei 
rendon alſo recites, that Edward Lord Conway was 
under the particular care of the Lord Vere, whoſe 
Duke of Abemarle had the tation of a good field - officer, 
Vere's regiment in Holland (6). In his laſt Will having appointed his body 
where it ſhall pleaſe God, he ratifies and confirms ſeveral conveyances by deeds 
the Monaſtery of Hailes in the County of Glouceſter, and ſeveral Manors, 
Farms, &c. lying in the ſaid County [P], and then in theſe terms: 
my will and meaning, that the ſaid Monaſtery of Hailes, with the premiſes, &c. 
© be in the power of my ſaid moſt loving wife, for her freely to diſpoſe of as ſhe ſhall think 
fit, either by ſale or otherwiſe, for her own uſe and benefit, at her pleaſure.” He alſo be- 
ueaths to the ſaid Dame Mary, his wife, all his goods, chattels, &c. and all monies, 
bts, &c. owing to him by any perſon or perſons in England or elſewhere, and appoints 
her full and ſole Executrix. Accordingly Adminiſtration was granted, May 6, 1635, to 
the Right Honourable fury Lady Vere, his Relict and Executrix; who lived to be 
After the death of the Counteſs of Dorſet, who had the tuition of the three 
youngeſt children of King Charles I; viz. the Duke of York, the Duke of Gloucefter, and 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, and died in May, 1645, the Parliament, that they might be ſure 
to keep them in their power, put them into the Cuſtody of the Lady Yere, an old Lady 
much in their favour, but not at all ambitious of that charge, though there was a compe- 
tent allowance aſſigned for their ſupport (it). His Lordſhip makes no mention in his will of 
any of his children; but though he left no heir male to bear his name, yet his blood is 
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1 


f 


2, 
2 


j 
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diſtributed in the veins of many noble families, leaving iflue by his ſaid Lady, third daugh- 
ter of Sir — Tracey of Toddington, in the County of Gleuceſter, Knight 19), five daugh- 
ters his coheirs (uu). 


* 


flaple in Devonſhire, who, ann. 1066, accom 
pedition to England, were 


[P] Deeds in truft relating to the monaftery of Hailes, 
c.] For the fatisfaftion of ſuch as are curious in theſe 
matters, we ſhall here inſert the very words of the will 
relating to theſe deeds, as follows: Firſt, whereas 
all that the houſe, ſcite, &c. of the monaſtery of 


* lordihips, farms, Cc. lying in the ſaid county, are 
0 by one pair of indentures tripartite, dated the 17th 
of May, in 8 Car. I, between myſelf and dame Mary, 
my loving wife, on the firſt part; and Laurence Wright, 
6 Elb Doctor of phyſick, on the ſecond part; and m 

kind loving friends, Richard Winwoed, of Dutton Par 

in the county of Buckingham, Eſq; John Packer, of 
the city of A miner, Eq; Walter James, of the ſaid 
city, Eſq; and William Perkins, of the city of London, 
* merchant, on the third part; have conveyed unto the 
* ſaid Richard Winwood, Halter James, John Packer, 
* and William Perkins, for a term of years not yet ex- 
pired, to the uſes, truſt, &. declared in one pair of 
* indentures, dated October 20, now laſt paſt, before 
the date of theſe preſents, made between myſelf and 
dame Mary, my wife, on the one part; and the faid 
* Richard Winwood, Walter James, John Packer, and 


ng 
King Edgar) ſiſter to Edward the Con- 
Sm. es a noble Nor- 
man, whoſe ſon Ralph was Earl of Hereford in the rei 
of- his uncle the Conſeſſor, but was deprived of it by of 
the Conqueror ; r at 8 — 
eral ſurvey, poſſeſſing ſeveral Lordſhi pe, and fixing were henry 
„e wan Lent Gere nds 
and 
of 


of ſummoned Pren 
Todingtone in the county of Glouceſter, — 
Maud, daughter to Hugh Lupus, Earl — 
two ſons; Ralph, Baron of Sudeley, 


Sudeleys, Barons of Sudeley, whoſe hears 


is wife 


- 


male 


William Perkin, on the other part; the ſaid monaſtery 
of Hailes, and other the premiſes, &c. Alſo by one 
other pair of indentures, dated December 25. 8 Car. I, 
made between Millan Williams, Robert Michel, Wal- 
* ter Markes, and Robert March, citizens of London, 
on the one 
Robert Harley of Brampton-caſtle, alias Brampton- 
Brian, in the county of Hereford, Knight of the honour- 
able order of the Bath, Sir Robert Tracey, of Fair- 
ford in the county of Glouceſter, Knt and Richard 


Moor, of Okingham in the county of Berks, Gent. 
on the other part; have conveyed the 


iſes afore- 
« faid anto the ſaid Sir Robert Harley, Sir Robert Tracey, 
and Richard Moor, for another term of years, not 
yet expired, to the uſes, Wc. of one pair of indent- 
* ures, dated October 20, now lat paſt, made between 
the faid Sir Robert Harley, Sir Rabert Tracey, and 
* Richard Moor, on the one part; and myſelf and the 
« ſaid dame Mary, my wife, on the other part, &c. 
* I, the ſaid Horace Lord Vere, do, by this my laſt 
Will and Teſtament, ratify and confirm the ſaid ſeveral 
Ec. and every of them; and my defire and requeſt, 
unto all and my ſaid Friends, whom I have 
* truſted as aforeſaid, is, that they would reſpectively 
« perform, fulfil, and execute, the Truſt by me in them 
e tively repoſed, &c. (40). 

(9) Daughter of Sir Jahn Tracey of Tedington in com, 
Glam, Knt.) This family, which is very ancient and 
honourable, took the firoame of Tracey from a maternal 
'Anceſtor, deſcended from the Traceys, Barons of Barn- 
2 


part; and my much reſpected friends, Sir 


manor of Todingtone; for ita 
that it was held by the 
Sudeley, and temp. Edw. I. the 8 

faid to be of it; and this Vibe (52), in 
deed Orwel, Lord of Sudeley, fon and hei 


expreſs] 


__ — — 

ration, Sir William Trac , 
the Mary, who was Sheriff of his county in 1523, of The, „ 
(5 H. VIII.) and was a perſon of diſtingui pars A 
and ſound learning, and is memorable for ing one of jig forks 
the firſt that embraced the reformed religion in , Sir 


temperary, © 
as appears by his laſt will, dated in 15 30 (22 H. VIII.] William T5, 
Tus penal. of which runs thus: 7 10 the name of of Walland'® 


Devonſhire, vÞo 
lies buried ther 
And this miflake 


God, Amen. I William Tracey of 1 the 
* county of Gloncefter, Eſq; make m ent and 
* laſt will, as hereafter followeth : Fir, and before 
other things, I commit myſelf to God and to his 
« believing, without any doubt, or miſtruſt,” 
his Grace, and the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
virtue of his and reſurrection, I have 
have remiſſion of all my fins, and reſurrection 
and ſoul, according as it is written, I believe that 


the faith that I have 


Secretary of State to King George 


Newcaſtle 
now 1762] Lord Viſcount 7. 


Fane Earl of Weſtmorland, 


Mildmay 
morland, and four daughters, w 


N | o Ki I. and II; and by his firſt wife Elizabeth, 
ter and ſole heir of Thomas Lord Peilbam (father of his Grace Thomas 
by his firſt wife, Elizabeth, daughter to Sir William Jones) 


Townſhend, 
Lord Viſcount Townſhend, 


the 8 Duke of 
iſſue Charles, 


ownfhend. The ſaid Mary Lady Townſhend, after the death 
of Sir Roger Townſhend the firſt of January, 1736, entered into a ſecond m 


iage with 


whom ſhe was mother of Vere Fane Earl of Weſt- 
Mary was firſt married to Francis Palmer, ſon and 


heir to Sir Bryan Palmer of Aftwell in the County of Rutland, Knight; and ſecondly, to 


Jobn Cacil Earl of Exeter. Another 
Darcy Earl of Holdernefs. 


| daughter, named Catharine, was wedded to Conyers 
Vere Earl of Weſtmorland, was father of Vere Earl of Weſtmor- 


land, Thomas Earl of Weſtmorland, and Fobn, now [1762] Earl of Weſtmorland, and 


Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. 


Catharine, third daughter of Lord Vere, was married to Oliver St Fobn, ſon and heir of 
Sir John St John of Lidiard Tregoſe, in the County of Wilts, Knight and Baronet, who had 


iſſue by her ſeveral ſons, whereof Henry, the y 


left iſſue a daughter, Anne, married 


to Anthony Bowyer, of Camberwell in the County of Surrey, Eſq; and the reſt died without 
iſſue, except Sir Walter $t Jobn, the ſixth ſon, who died July 3, 1708, and had iſſue 


© rehearſed is ſufficient, as I ſuppoſe, without any other 
man's works or merits. My ground and belief is, 
that there is but one God, and one Mediator between 
God and Man, which is Jeſus Chriſt ; fo that I accept 
© none in heaven or in to be Mediator between me 
* and God, bat only Jeſus Chriſt ; all others to be but 
© az Petitioners in receiving of Grace, but none able to 
give influence of Grace; and therefore will I beſtow 
no part of my s for that intent, that any man 
* ſhall ſay or do to help my ſoul; for therein I truſt onl 

to the promiſes of Chriſt: He that belie verb and i- 
« baptized ſhall be ſaved, and he that believeth ner ſhall 
* be damned. As touching the burying of my body, 
it availeth me not whatfoever be done thereto; for 
St Auguſtine faith, De cura agenda pro mortuis, that 
* the funeral pomps are rather the ſolace of them that 
* live, than wealth and comfort of them that are 
dead; and therefore I remit it wholly to the diſcretion 
of my Executors. —Apd touching * — 
my tem s, my pur is, 

6 God, 2 EE As thee Fraits of 
« faith ; fo that I do not ſuppoſe that my merit ſhall be 
by the good beſtowing of them, but my merit is the 
faith of Jeſus Chriſt only, by whom works are 
« good, according to- the words of our Lord, 7 was 
* hungry, and thou gave me meat, &c. and it followeth, 


* That ye have done to the leaſt of my brethren, ye have done © 


© it to ne. And ever we ſhould conſide 
© 'That a good work maketh not a 

* man maketh a 
© both 


* by faith; and whatſoever ſprin 


r that true ſaying, 
man, but a 
work ; for faith maketh a man 


not of faith is fin.” 
is will was condemned as heretical in the Bi 
of London's court, and an order on that account ifi 
to Parker, Chancellor of Worcefter, to raiſe his body, 
according to the law of the church: The Chancellor, 
too officiouſly burning the „ was, two after- 
wards, ſued by the heirs of Sir William, fined 4001. 
and turned out of his Chancellorſhip. The Martyr's 
ſecond ſon, Richard, had, by his father's gift, the manor 
of Stanway in the county of Glouceſter, and part of the 
poſſeſſions of the Abbey of Tewkefury, which Abbey 
was granted to him by the crown upon the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries. He was well educated, and wrote 
ſeveral treatiſes in defence of his father's faith 
learnedly and judiciouſiy; among which wes that moſt 
memorable one, intitled Preparations to the Croſ5, writ- 
ten 2 (ay the Decem Scriptores) having 
ſuffered much in his eflate for his father's reputed here- 
deal will. He alſo wrote prophetically, in 1550, two 
or three years before Queen Mary's reign, another 
treatiſe to teach one to die, which was annexed to the 
former, when reprinted, and falſely aſcribed by the 
Editor to Jobs Frith; being one of the three found in 


good and righteous: for a righteous man liveth 


the belly of a cod, brought, in 1626, to be ſold in the 
market of Cambridge, wrapped in canvas ( 
which occaſion the wits of that Univerſity 


2 Baronet, June 24, 1664, being 
the inftitution of that order; but the title became extinct 


out iſſue, left the manor of Stantway, with 


The Martyr's eldeſt ſon, Wilkam, 
fon, and was father of — 
Elizabeth, ſecond daughter 
Chandos of Sudeley. * 
ſubject of this remark, was 
days after which died her mother, Anne, da 


Henry ) who married 


ter to 
Sir Thomas Throckmorton, of Corfecourt, Knt. which family 
had inriched themſelves by the marriage of Eleanor, ſiſter 
to the great grandmother of the Martyr. Mary was mar- 
ried 42 nineteen years of age, to Mr M illiam Hoby, 
by whom ſhe had two ſons, who both died unmarried ; 
and fecondly to Sir Horatio Vere, Baron of Tilbury, 
one of the g n 
ber 25, 1671, was buried, January 10, at Caftle-Heve- 
ningham in Eſſex, having lived to ſee her eldeſt brother, 
Sir Jobn Tracey, advanced, January 12,1642; to the digni 
of Viſcount Tracey of Rathcoole in Ireland, whoſe - 
ſon, John, the third Viſcount, had, by his ſecond wife, 
— Aer 2 den _ — _ of Caftleditch in Here- 
ford/bire, Eſq; a fon, racey, ; who, bei 
bred to the law, went ry t in — 
November 6, 1700, having, 1699, been, 
by King William, deſervedly made one of the Juftices 
| che Ring-ench, which he ſurrendered November 13. 
1700, and was advanced to the ſame ſtation in the court 
of Common-pleas, being alſo, by Queen Anne, Sep- 
tember 25, 1710, appointed, with Sir Thomas Trevor 
and Baron Ccrope, Commiſſioner of the great Seal of 
England, until it was delivered, October 17, to Sir 
Simon Harcourt ; and again, April 15, 1718, with Sir 


Jabs Pratt and Sir James , Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, upon the reſignation of Lord Chancellor Cow- 
fer. His ill ſtate of health obliging him to quit his 


employment, October 26, 1726, his Majefty, Kin 
I, in recom ot his ſervices, — — 
10001, a year for life. He married Arne, eldeſt daugh- 
ter to to William , of Pool. cr in W bs 
ſhire, Eſq; and his grandſon, named Dowdefewvell, is 
his heir. The Judge had alſo two daughters, the 
younger of which, Dorothy, was married, April 10, 1725, 
to obs Prace, Eſq; eldeſt fon of Sir Jobs Pratt, = 


Juftice of the King's-bench (F5)» whoſe youn — 
of Attorney - general to that of Chief Juſtice of the 
Sir 


now Sir Charles Pratt, was knighted and raiſed 
of- Common-pleas, December 28, 1761. 


54) „ on (54 

| verted bably had 
themſelves. This Richard's eldeft ſon, Paul, was created devoured by _ 
the thirtieth from — >» > — 
of ſome ſhip- 


in 1677, in John, the fifth Baronet, who, dying with- greckedSeaman. 
his eftate, an of — ſcho- 
to Ferdinando Tracey, ſecond ſon of John Viſcount Tracey. lars in bis verſes 

ſucceeded at Toding- 229 this diftich : 


(or 
to John, the firſt Lord „e we 


daughter, Mary, the May bope ts equal 
— I — Bedley's library. 


* 


(yy) See the en- 


ſuing article, 


(x) See the fa- 
milies of Beau- 
champ, Beaufort, 
Bertie, Butler, 
Campbell, Ca- 
rew, Dudley, 
Crant, &c. 

(®) Viz. that of 
Harley. 


who had iſſye by her Jahn Lord Pawe!, father of 
Queen Ear I P auleſ. 1 
Anne, the fourth daughter of the Lord Ftre, was married 
Cameron in Scotland, who was General of the Parliament Ar 


Anne. e had iflue John, now 


2 King Charles I. 


owe nel 
A remarkable inſtance of this Lady's ſpirit and loyalty at his Majeſty's. trial, has been al- 


ready mentioned, as related by Lord Clarendo 


n. 


Derothy, the Baron. of Tilbury's ih and youngeſt daughter, was married to Joby 


Molllenbolm, Eſq; fon and heir of Sir John Welftenho/m of 
and of Fourtree-ball in Enfield, in the County of Middleſex, Bart ; but died without iſſue 


by him. 


The Lord Yere was evidently determined in the 
conſideration of that Manor's having been poſſeſſed 


bie, in the County of Fork, 


choice of Tilbury for his title, from the 
1 


ſettling of the Vere family in England (yy). And though the patent declares the Barany ta be 


the juſt reward (as it really was) of his perſonal merit, 


yet he was not even then without 


—_— = r +. the Earldom of — on ſoon after became heir 

to it [R]). © therefore, agreeably to lan of this work (zz), give a full acc 

of that noble family in a diſtin& article: and the x2 ot becauſe the title of the Earl of Oxferd 
having been many years extinct in the name of Vere, and transferred to another (*), the many 


renowned actions of that moſt illuſtrious family 


vhich produced ſo many heroes to the great 


honour of our country, may be otherwiſe in ſome danger of ſinking into oblivion, 


IN] He became heir apperent 2 Poon the deat] 
of Hugh Vere, the eighteenth Earl of Oxford, with- 
out male iſſue, in 1625, there aroſe a diſpute 
SIS SALT bog. 

= obert ( ertie) 0 , in 
right of his mother, Mary, = " Jehn de Vere, 
ſixteenth Earl of Oxford, a Robert Ven, goons 

andſon of john de Vere, the fifth Earl of Oxford. 

The Cauſe bein brought before the Houſe of Peers in 
2 Car. I. each Claimant, as uſual, drew up a ſtate of hi 
caſe for the uſe of their Lordſhips : the caſe 
Robert Vere was as follows. 

The Earldom of Oxfard was ted by King Hen- 
ry II. by his letters patent, to 4 Pere and his heirs; 
and the ſame Earldom deſcended from heir male to heir 
male unto Nobert Vere, Duke of Ireland and Earl of Ox- 
ford, which Nobert was attainted of high-treaſon by act 
of parliament, ann. 11 Rich. II. And ann. 16 Rich. IL 
in parliament, it was certified, that, before the ſaid at- 
tainder, certain Lands and Tenements, which were be- 
longing to the ſaid Robert Vere, were intailed by fine, and 


by force of the ſaid intail ought to deſcend to Sir Aubrey 


upon, was repealed 


Vere, uncle and heir to the ſaid Robert. Now the King, 
by the aſſent of the Parliament, zraunted to the ſaid Sir 
Pere livery of all the lands and tenements to him 

ſoe intailed by fine as aforeſaid. And further, whereas 
the ſaid Aubrey had yet ſhewed nothing in ſpeciall that 
the name and eſtate of the Earle of 
intailed ; notwithſtanding the King, havjng conſideration 
to the good ſervice which the 
him and his noble father, and howe the anceſtors of the 
ſaid Aubrey had bine Earles of Oxford a lang time, and 
bein willag that the eſtate and name of the Earle of 
Oxford, although they were forfeited, ſhould nat ceaſe, 
but ſhould be in time to come to the honour 
of the King and his realm, hath now of his ſpecial Grace 
reſtored, grven, and granted, by aſſent of Parliament, 
to the ſaid Sir Aubrey, the Name, Title, and Honour 
of Earle of Oxfard, to have the ſame Title, Eftate, and 
Honour to the ſaid „and his heires male for ever; 
and him made Earle of Oxfard in full parliament; and 
preſently the ſaid Earle did his ige to the King, 
and after was put and ſet in his place with the Peeres 
of Parliament. | 

After which, ann. 21 R. II. the ſaid Act of Parlia- 
ment, ann. 11 R. II. and all the dependancies there 
and made voyde. 

After which, ann. 1. H. IV. the faid AQ of Parlia- 
ment, ann. 21 R. II. was repealed and made voyde. 

And after the Act of Parliament, ann. 1. H. IV. was 


—_— made voyde by Parliament, ann. 3 and 4 
W. . . 
And in ann. 14 Edw. IV. the Earle of Oxford and 


of the one parte, and John, Earle of Oxford, couzen 


had Edward, Earle of Oxford, and 
daughter, and died ; Edward, Earle of Oxfor 1 had lougbby, 
iflue Hezry, Earle of Oxford, by one Venter; and the bose preten®'® 


twoe of his ſonnes were attainted of treaſon by Parlia- 
ment. | 
And in ann. 1 H. VII. that AR was repealed and 
made voyde. 
Aubrey Vere, Earle of Oxford, ann. 16 R. 55 had 
iſſue Richard Fare, his ſon and heir, and died; Richard 
tre, Earle of Oxford, had iſſue Joby, his eldeſt ſanne, 
and Robert his youngeſt ſonne; 29 
male of the bodie of Jan, his nne, died ann. 
18 H. VIII. without heire male of his bodie, or any 
heire male of the body of John, the eldeſt fonne of 
22 2 three ſiſlers att * V were 
is heires ires to 7 of ord, 
„ e ns Fm fp tn 
ere, ere, 
of Richard, was next heir male, and had the Earledome 
by virtue of the AR of Parliament of Richard Il, wich- 
out any creation; and foe it was found by office, 


ann. 18 H. VIII. after the death of Jabs Vert, Earle 


of Oxford, his couzen. 

Ann. 23 H. VIII. the three daughters, fiſters and 
heires of John, Earl of Oxford, deceaſed, .clayme the 
landes of the Earldome, but nat the Honor; and they 


and heir male to their brother, ſubmitted themſelves to 
the award of King Henry VIII. and an award was made, 
which was confirmed by Parliament. 

The ſaid Jahn, Earle of Oxford, died (“), having 
iſſue John his eldeſt ſanne, Aubrey his 


Nevile ) Catharine, married to the 
Lord Wind/or, who 


The ſaid Aubrey, fon of John, 
his only ſanne, and died. Hughe Vers had iſſue Robert 
Vere, his only ſonne, now Earl of Oxford. 
had iſſue Horace, now Lord Vere, and next heir male to 
Rahert, The Lady Mary had iſſue Robert, Lord Wit 


16 R. II. which is no waye 

And thence it follows, that 
bury's male iflue, had he left any, would have ſuc 
to the Earldom of Oxford. 


ed, but is in 
ace, Lord Vere 


wo Thomas Lord Fairfay of 


3 
d Jeffery his youngeſt; John, the eldeſt fon e ta 
an 3 john, . @ {ve nonor, wa 
by 10 aud wite (a Nevui — 
not; and by his ſecond wife of 0,6, 
his to the Lord Wil- 


not, and died 3 to overthrow 


And Feffery dichion. 


9 o * 
* 


V E R E | 
VERE, Earls of Oxford. This noble and ancient family, the firft of which, mentioned 


in our records; came into with William, ſtiled the Conqueror (a), derives its («) Stowe's 


deſcent much earlier. Leland, the famous Antiquary, carried it up as high as to the fre g. Ba. 
Patriarch NoAR [ 4], from 


whom he deduces the pedigree down to Alberic de Vere, the n 
noble Earl, who, having married Beatrix, ſiſter to * and attending him into — 
7 was greatly favoured by that Monarch. In w reign we. find him poſſeſſed 
of Cbeneſiton (now wrote Kenſington) in com. Middleſex, Geling and Eming ford in com. Hun- 
tingdon. As alſo of nine Lordſhips in the county of Suffolk, and fourteen in the county | 
of Eſſex (b), whereof Colne, Heningbam, and Benetly, were part; which continued in his (5) Domeſtsy- 
poſterity till the laſt century. The Conqueror gave him likewiſe the whole inheritance THE Poe 


of a great man in the Saxons days, called If affine: in conſequence whereof' he took from zace. © 


the Monks of Ramſay what Walfine had before the Norman conqueſt, and left it to his own 


ſterity (c). However he bore a ft to the Monks of Abingdon in Berkſhire, (e Regift. de 
32888 he gave the church of St Andrew, at Colne in Eſſex, with the land of Randulph = 


the Prieſt, the tythes of the whole Lordſhip, Town, and Park, and of all that was - Equ. avr, 
able there, and 120 acres of the demeſnes, the Spinney beyond the Park, as alſo the Park 

itſelf, Coleford mill, Mees paſture beyond Coleford bridge, one acre and a rood in Brade- 

mede, together with their meadow-land in Kinbrane and Linland, the woods of Dodeſpolleſho 

and Littlebar, with twenty acres of land; the lands of Goda, Edwin the Brewer, and of 

Aymeri the Long; alſo the land called Waluricmucche, the church of r ther 

with three acres of meadow, and the whole tythes of the ſaid town. The church of Duure- 

court, and the tythes there; alſo of the fiſhery, with paſture for 100 ſheep in the marſh. 

The churches of Campis and Benetlei; the tythes of the demeſnes of Rodinges-Grimbald, 

together with that church, and alſo Colne-Miblanc church, with every thing thereunto 
belonging, in the manors of Haingbam, Laorebam, Aldeham, and Roinges, with two 3 

of all the tythes, and the moiety of the tythes of the demeſnes in Walde and Wagebs ; 

the third part of the tythes of Haing bam, together with that mill, 10d. land at Burgate, 

3s. at Cripping, and 2s. 8d. which Hargar pays for his land in Roinges, together with 

a meſſuage in Colcbeſter. Whereupon Colne aforeſaid was made a cell to that great Abbey 

of Abingdon; and in the latter part of his life he took a religious habit, and was ſhorn | 

a Monk in the ſaid Abbey, to which he had been ſo large a benefactor (d); and there lies (4) . 
buried, together with William, one of his younger ſons [B]. This Alberic the firſt 5. 76,471 


had iſſue by Beatrice, his wife, four ſons, 
dying before his father, he was ſucceeded 
A eric de Vere, the ſecond of that name, w 
the Monks of Abi 
his reign 


[4] Leland carries the family up to Naab.] The pedi- 

e is in this form. 

Ex libello Genealogiz comitum Oxonĩenſium. 

Repetit genus a Noe. Deinde a Tideo Greco, In- 
ſuper a Vero (1) nobili Romano. Poſtremo a Milone 
- comite de Genny alias Giſney. Milo, Duke of Aun- 

giers, and Duke and Leader of great Charles's hoſte and 
townin Zealand. AYE» married Berhelle, ſiſter of great Charles, Hic 
fuit ſuperſtes, A. D. 800. 

1. Milo had to his firſt ſunne Rothuland or Rouland, 
Erle Palatine, Erle of Maunce and Blewys, that was ſlaine 
of the Paganes at Rumcidevale. 2. He had alſo Balde- 
avine de Ver, afterwards Duke of Maunce. 3. He had 
alſo Milo de Ver, to whom, as to the youngeſt brother 
and his nephew, King Charles gave the f 
or Gi/zey, Avelina, doughter of the Erle of Nauntes, 
wif to Milo de Ver the fun. Nica/ius de Ver, Erle 
of Genney, ſunne to yonge Milo, Erle of Genney. 
This Nicafius had to wife Agathe, the doughter of the 
Erle of Champain. Of Nicaſius cam Orho de Yere, 
Erle of Genney, married to Conftance, doughter to the 
Lord of Charters. Of Ocho cam Amehlius de Ver, Erle 
of Genney: Helena, doughter to the Erle of Bloys, 
tooke to huſband Amelius. Gallus de Ver, Erle of Gen- 
ney; Gerthrudis, doughter of the Erle of Cleremont, 
wif to Gallus. Manafſes de Fer, Erle of Genney; Petro- 
nilla, doughter of the Erle of Boleine, wif to Manaſſes 
de Ver. Alphonſus de Ver, Erle of Genney; Katarine, 
his wife, doughter to Arnalde, Erle of Flaundres. 
Albery de Ver, Erle of Genney; Beatrice, his wife, 

liter to King William, Conqueror. 
The ſaid Alberic is the noble Erle who came over 
with the Conqueror, and was rewarded by him with 

the Lordſhips mentioned above. Yet of name of 
Alberic there was an Earl in Edward the Confeſſor's 
ume, poſſeſſed of fix Lordſhips in com. Warwi 
amberlain and fourteen in Leiceſter, fix in Northampton, two in Oæ- 
pot Juſtice of ford, and ten in Wiltſhire (2). But this Alberic is tiled 
been there. 4lbericus Comes in Domeſday-book, has not there the 
lopoſed the, name of de Fere, and may be of another family (3). 
ould be any de, >, alcber, Biſhop of Durham, purchaſed the Earldom of 
Pivation or log Northumberland of King William the Conqueror, in 


bonour, VOL. VI. No. 335. 


Geffery, Alberic, Roger, Robert, whereof Geffery 


o confirmed all the grants made by his father to 

ngdon (e), and was in ſuch high eſteem with Henry IL, that in the beginning 

: he made him Lord Great Chamberlain of England, to hold the faid office in fee to him 
c, and his heirs, with dignities and liberties thereto belonging, as honourably as Robert Malet (/), 


rldom of Genney taph 


p- 436,437,418. 


(e) Id. Vol. I. 
p. 436. a. 6% 


the eleventh year of his reign, anno 1076, and was ſlain 2 
in 1079 4); upon which the King gave the Earldom (4) Simeon Du-" & + 
of Northumberland to Alberic, who probably was the nelm,interdecem _— 
ſame Alberic Comes; who, going with the King into Nor- igt. P. 205. 2 
mandy, married there a widow, named Græcia, which P 
gave an accompliſhment to a rophecy, That he Haul 
fofſeſs Græcia; whereupon he fooliſhly went thither, to 
make himſelf King of that country, but was expelled 
oy the Grecians. And going on that expedition, King 

illiam the Conqueror gave the Earldom of Northum- 
berland to Robert de Mowbray (5)- 

[B] He lies buried there, with Wilkam, a younger ſon.) 
It is ſaid that a monument was erected for him, with 
the effigies of him and his wife, and the following epi- 


(5s) Knighton, 
p. 2409. 


Cedunt e vita votis animſque cupita, 
Barbarus et ſcita, gentilis 2 Ifraehta. 

Has pariter metas habet amnis ſexus er tas : 
En puer, en ſenior, pater aller, filius alter 
Legem, fortunam, terram, venere, ſub unam : 

Non Juveni tote quas epotavit Athene 
Non wetulo tote wires vel opes waluere. 
Sed waluere p „et prælia que memoramus 
Die wakant per /ecula cunfa, precamur. 


We are indebted for this to Mr Weever, who like- 
wiſe ſays he had another epitaph for the ſaid Aubrey 
and Beatrice, mentioned in the book of Cake Priory, 
to be engraven on their monuments in theſe Engliſh 
words : 


(6) Weever's 

- un. mon. p. 64 3, 

: 14. 

Here lyeth Aubrey de Veer, che firſt Earl of Guiſnes, (5 Monaſt. An- 

the ſonne of Alphonſus de Veer: The which Aubrey Go Vol. 1. 

was the Founder of this place, and Beatrix, his wife, P. 106 and 2 
where it is 

they bad alſo a 


* 
* 
3 


ſiſter of King William the Conqueror (6). .. 
The faid Alberic and his wife Beatrix did, for the 
health of the foul of 


firmed. He alſo gave, to the ſame Monks, his houſe 
in W:fminſter-fireet, London (7). 


44 Q 


2 


5 N 


*** 
hat * 
v 


he 


E 


(e) Fit. f. l. ſuch liveries end lodgings of his Court as 
oat, Juſtice of all E 
( on. Series, An inſurrectien of ſome Biſhops 
(i) Rot. Pip. Ham, and Bedford (i); w 
3 Fas 7 


-+7” amounting to 61. 10s. 


{{) Monaft, An- 
glic. Vol. I. 

x Canon of St Oftth's, at Chich in re. 
The three da were, Robefia, wife of 
[E]; 2. Adeliza, wife of Henry 


wife of Hugh Bigot, firft Earl of Norfolk (o). Their mother Aeliza gave to the Monks 
or Chich in Eſſex, lands of 71. per annum value, lyin 


of St Oft 


(Lord of the honout of Eye inSulfelk) or ay: other bees or afus kim, held the ge, wick 


d in that King's reign (). In the fourth of Ki 
1 [CJ. And in the d of 
he executed the office of Sheriff for the counties of Surrey, 
oe, Hartford, Northampton, Leiceſter, 
hich office was then of 
year, in the conteſts between the King 
(2) Marth. London (t). He gave to the Monks of Th 
— ye per annum (H). By his wife Adeliza, daughter to Gilbert, 
of Clare (n), he had iſſue three daughters and five ſons: 1. Alberic, his heir; 2. 


85 Robert; 4. 
de 


as 4 6 
_ ++ | — 
* = 


& * 


to that 'office (g). This Alberic was al 
Stephen he ſu 


Stephen (with Richard 


alk, Suffolk, Bucking. 

great power and — But before the ant 

and- Maud the E „ he was killed at 

, in com. Can certain rents in ep, 
E 


— 


Geffery [D]; 5. William, (0) A 
agan de r and Sand of Geffery wu 2 — 
Efex, Lord of Ralegh (n); 5. Juliana, ton, 77 
(s) Why ſr 


in Dalbam, 


Tunſtal, and Denham, being part of her frank marriage, which was confirmed by her Rot, ty. 
ton q 


Alberic the Third (p), who in his father's life-time was at the conqueſt of the cities of Nique 
[Nice], Antioch, and Jeruſalem, in the company 
mandy [F]; and in a ſiege of Antioch, in a battle againft Solyman, commander of the 


* 


C] He ſuppreſſed an infurreAion &c.] King Stephen 
A. — on — perſons, Ja — them 
to deſiver up thoſe caſtles they then held, and amongſt 

them Roger, Biſhop of Saliſbury, being compelled to 

deliver up Shireburn, Deviſes, and Malnſbury, there- 

upon the other Biſhops called a council at Wincheſter, 

Kal. Sept. to which they ſummoned the King, who 

| ereupon, ſay ſome, ſent this Alberic to ſeize upon 
(1) M. Weftm, that aſſembly (S); but others, with greater probability, 
an, 1139, P-476- tell us, he was only ſent to them with the King's anſwer, 
being learned in the laws; and by his ſpeeches and 
arguments he put a ſtop to the proceedings of the 
Council, and cauſed them to break up without any 
concluſion, telling them, among other particulars, that 


ae: life the King had been informed they were ſending ſome 
Sd — Rome againſt him; but he charged them 


of 
Vol. I. P. 127. 
(10) Lib, Rubr. 


to forbear that preſumption, leſt the King ſhould pre- 
vent their return (q). 
[DI His ſons, Robert and Geffery.} Of theſe, Robert, 
levying the aid for marrying the * 
daughter, certified, that he then held half a Knight's 
Mon. Angl. in com. Northampton (10). And he alſo held the Lord- 
ol. L. p. 243. flip of Turwelly in the ſame county, of the Monks of 
me 9a T horney, in fee-farm, as his father did (11). Gefery and 
— Salop. ihm were his other ſons, who are mentioned in the 
(73) — 1 t of Maud, the Empreſs, to their brother Alberic. 
Ut. Salop. The was Sheriff of Shropſhire from 11 H. II. to the 
wetus feoffamen- end of the 16th of that reign (12). Alſo in 12 H. II. 
rum was 51. the upon leving the aid for marrying the whe daughter, 
noun I 51. Spel- he then refi 


Scacc. ſub tit, in 12 H. II, on 
Northamp. 


2 to be nine de weteri feoffamento, and three de nove (13). 
LIES What ity he had, if any, is not known ; but, in 


6 Rich. I, Villiam de Boterel paid 
of his Barony (14). 

[ZI 4 daughter, Rohefia, &c.) Our Antiquaries differ 
in their judgments whoſe daughter ſhe was, whether of 
Alberic the firſt or ſecond. Sir W. Dugdale, who men- 
tions her (as aforeſaid) to be the 7 of the ſaid 
Alberic, yet, in his account of Pagan de Beauchamp, he 
recites her marriage with him, and of her being the 
widow of Geoffry Mandevil, Earl of Eſſex, and that 
ſhe was daughter of the ſecond Alberic (15). Sir Wil- 
liam Seagar, Garter, in his collection of the Baronage 
in cript, makes her to be the of Alberic 
Cntradittion to firſt mentioned, and to be firſt married to Pagan de Beau- 
what he aſſerts in champ, and ſecondly to Gay Mandevil, Earl of Eſſex. 
bis account of Vincent afferts (16), that ſhe was daughter of Alberic zd; 


| 4 


(15) Baronage 
of England, 
Val. I. p · 2235 
which is a flat 


the Vere family, alſo that ſhe was married to Pagan de Beauchamp: And 
5. 83. with him Never (17) and others concur. Nicholas Jekyl 
(16) Diſcovery Eſq; a laborious Antiquary, contem with Selden 
aa 8 — Camden, and of their ſociety, has left in manuſcripe 
) Funeral dhe pedigrees of the Barons; and in both families, of 

2. p. 547. Beauchamp and Mandevil, mentions the faid Rebefia to 
be daughter of Alberic 2d, and that ſhe died 1 Kal. OR. 

1160; yet there is no account Wen Pagan de Beauchamp 

© :w:; 6-150 died; but her ſon, by him, Simon de Beauchamp, was 
19), Kirche Steward to Kin pn (18), and died before 9 ſohn, 
when William, his on and heir, was of full age, and 

p. 315-12. bad livery of his lands (19): whereby it may be con- 
(x9), Rot. Pip. cluded, ſhe had, for her firſt huſband, Pagas 4 
Suck,” Beauchamp, ſon of Hugh de Brauchamy, who came in with 


3 


— 


- 


in com. Salep, and certified his Knights fees of P 


( Merag 
Vl I, 1 


(y) Leland'! 
an 
Turkiſh Vol. n il. 


the Conqueror ; which agrees in time: and it is certain 
he, with his wife Robeſia, confirmed to the Monks of 
T horney, in Cambridgeſhire, the grants of lands that four 
of her tenants had made to them within her Lordſhip 
of Colævorth; and, with her ſaid huſband, was founder 
of Chickſand in Bedfordſhire; and ſhe was buried at 
Chick/and (20). All which, except her burial, was (20) Mon. 
before 1 King Stephen, when ſhe was preſent with her Vol. I. p. 4, 
huſband, Geoffry de Mandewil, at the conſecration of the 
ke a = the Abbey .. & Walden in Eſſex, founded 
id Geofffy (21). ſaid Robefia was 2 21) big. vl il 

of ſingular piety, and, on the 9 
county of ord, erected a croſs by the road fide, and Vol, 
which was thought, ſays Neuer, in that age a pious e409, 4% 
work, to put paſſengers in mind of Chriff paſſion, — 2 
whereupon it was called CRUX Roni before there was Roben dt Syils 
either church or town (22). And under it the cauſed to be (Keeper of the 
made a kind of ſubterraneous chapel or oratory, whither bt] Be, 
ſhe uſed to retire for her private devotions. This chapel, C—_— 
not long fince, hath been diſcovered, and largely de- liam of Need. 
ſcribed by Dr Stewkley (23). And, near the faid croſs, and that it an 
Euftachius de Mare, in the reign of Henry II, founded Pld the | 
a Priory of black Canons, ſtiled de cruce Robeſia; and -_ oy 
foon after, ſays Weever, Inns were built there for the — Za, y 
uſe of 'Travellers, and, in proceſs of time, it grew to road ways, ad 
be a town, which, inſtead of Rohefia's croſs, was called in an angle of 
Rohefia town, and thence contracted into Reyſfon. — us 

[F] He was at the 2 of Antioch.) Leland re- Nasal, ws 
lates (24) that, in 1098, Corborant, Admiral to the Soudan the other de- 
erha, was fought with at Antioche, and diſcumfited ſcending fron 
by the Chriſtianes. The night coming on, in the chace dhe fe d ws 
of this bataile, and waxing dark, the Chriſtianes being — 4 
four miles from Antioche, God willing, the faufte of the 22) Fun, Mes 
Chriftianes ſhewed a white ſtar, or molette of fyve pointes, {2 Royſton, f. fl. 
which, to every manne's ſighte, did lighte and arreſt (% In Plast. 
upon the ſtandard of Albrey, there ſhining exceflively. &. Newb. 1 

us we ſee that Light and Ornament of Great Britain edit. 1743, d 
promptly recording an ordinary natural meteor for a mi- (24) la bi li- 
racle, declarative of an extraordinary Divine interpoſition denn, 1 «tl 
in favour of a ſet of ſuperſtitious Chriſtians. However, 4 
fach a ſcrap of credulity is pardonable enough in that 
diſtinguiſhed Scholar's circumſtances. In reality it was 
vitium temporis magis quam hominis, When Leland wrote 
his 7tinerary (25), where this ſuperſtitious brat is found, (85) een, 
notwithſtanding be had followed his Royal Maſter and f , 
r 32 VIII, in throwing off the Pope's th deßten, i 

P 


of Sir Robert Curtoiſe (q), Duke of Nor- 


, and all ſach tenets as were appendant there» 1536, and 
to, E he certainly ſtill retained, together with the ſame fix yea 2 


, moſt of the old leaven of the Popiſh faith, which, er, 
among other errors, inculcated the firm belief of an un- 
failing courſe of miracles hout the whole Chriſtian 
uu In juſtice to Leland it ought likewiſe to be 

er obſerved, That theſe meteoric ſtars had been 
unconteſtedly held for miraculous from the earlieſt 
ages of Chriſtianity, a ſuperſtition that not improbably 
— its firſt rooting in, and was originally graſted 
that truly —2 ſtar which — the 
ſtern Sages to Chriſt. The ſtar upon the Earl of 
eford's ſtandard had, it ſeems, the figure of a mullet, 
or ſtar with five points or rays: when the ſame kind 
of meteor, has happened to be thrown into 2 
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urkiſh army, aum. 1097, he retook 4 banner of St q 
Tapes — the arms of St Re i his 
Faber, returning ro England, he wa the 
Empreſs : for by that title ſhe rendered and is father 
Alberic de Vere held at the ti his de ber- 
kin of England. Alſo the land of ich he 
claimed in right of his wife; and the r it to 


him. The Earldom of Cambridgeſhire, 
to have, if the King of the Scots had 
exchange it: But if not, 
Hire, at the diſcretion of her brother, the E : 
bert [Clare]. Alſo the inheritance, to him 7 Helion, namely ten nr of 
Knights fees; likewiſe Dibam, which belonged to Roger de Ranms, and was the right of the p. — . 
of this Earl Aberic, viz. the ſons of Roger de Rannis. And Turroc, which belonged (:) He hed been 
to William Peverell, Earl of Nottingham, and the land of Salamon, the Prieft of Tillebery. —— 
And to him and his dependants freedom to profit by theſe gifts, without being called to the crown of 
anſwer for any thing which they had done, before ns fn pu the Empreſs and the —_ 
Earl of Avjou her huſband (7). This deed was given at Oxford, and ſigned by the Empreſs of Henry. Ry- 
Maud's own hand, and ſeveral ſureties named the performance thereof; and that the IP 
Earl of Aujon her huſband, and Henry her ſon, ſhould confirm it under their hands [G}. (+) Lib. Rev. is 
Accordingly that fon, King Henry II, by a deed, dated at Dover, in his pafſage, granted . x. 


to Alberic the Earldom of Oxford, and the third penny of the pleas of the county, to him 4% 1 533: 24 


and his heirs (s). In the twelfth of this 3 ign, upon levying the aid for — (w) bid. 2k. i 
of his daughter, Alberic certified his Knights fees to be 28. a 4th and 8th part (t); for which, Eder. 


N 
5 
: 
N 
5 


JHis firſt 
(ad) Ts the — And in the 6th of that reign, on the collection of the aid for the King's redemption, he paid ' = >= mg 


al 
put in 301. 28. 6d. for the Knights fees he then held (x). Before the end of that year he died, Wike Cure. 


bn Q, label's and was interred in the Priory at Colne, where a monument was erected to his memory How. Una 
wee, the de By his ſecond wife ()), Lucia, daughter and heir to William de Albrinces [1], he had two Vea os” 
witneſſes, 


Alberic and Robert, ſucceſſively Earls of Oxford [X]. Brook, p. 396. 
Alberic the eldeſt, and ſecond Earl of Oxford, was with the King in Normandy in the 
life-time of his Father (z), and at his death, viz. in 7 Rich. I, gave 1001. for his relief (aa); S 
% Rot. Pip, AS alſo 300 marks, upon collecting the aid for the King's redemption (56). Likewiſe, Nat. 
6 Jobn, Edex. 8 Rich I, he E 30 I. 2s. 6d. upon collecting the third ſcu of Normandy (cc). . 5 R. . 
C ns In 6 John (dd) he gave 200 marks for the tertium denarium of Oxfordſhire, paid to the Earl (4) mia. 
ale of that county as cuſtomary (ee). In 10 John he was Sheriff of Eſſex and Hertfordſhire () fe *-t: 
(g) mid. ac i. for one half of that year, and ſo continued till the 15th of John (gg). In the 14th of 
— reign he was a witneſs, made between the King and the Earl of Bulloign, not to make a ſe- 
* parate peace with France (bb) ; and being firm in the intereſt of King Jobs, he was one of the 
23) Weever's 


thus exhibiting the form (how rudely ſoever) of a croſs, ment, on the ſuppreſſion of the 15 was removed Fun. Mon. 
that figure rivetted the belief of a miracle therein. into the church of Zarli-Colus, having his effigies lying 1 
The croſs is particularly ſacred to Chriſtianity, and the croſs-legged, and a Saracen's head thereon, as a memo- 40 vo fin af 
A 1 of one has been conſtantly held for a fgzum rial of having killed one in the Holy land, and this in- Alberic de Vere, 
2 is to the Chriſtians. Thus, for inftance, when ſcription: Hic jacet Albericus de Pere, 2 Alberici de Earl of Guiſnes, 
Fulian the Apoftate, for the particular encouragement Vere, Comes de Guiſney, & primus Comes Oxonia, Magnus ud fit Earl of 
of the Jewiſh religion, ſet about rebuilding the temple Camerarius Anglia, qui, propter ſummam audaciam & Charmberlaig ar 
of Jeruſalem, great numbers of theſe meteoric — effrenatam pravitatem, Grymme Aubrey wocabatur. Obrit England, who, 
or ſtars happened to light upon the cloaths of the work- 26 die Decembris, anno Chrifti 1194, Ricards I. ſexto (28). for his conſum- 
men and by-ſtanders : What was the conſequence? Did IJ His ſecond wife Lucia was daughter to William de mate boldneſs 
not the Chriſtian writers,” even the moſt famed for learn- Mlbrinces.] This firſt Earl of Oxford is alſo ſaid to 
(26) As Cre- ing and ſound ſenſe (26), claim them, with the utmoſt a daughter of Henry de Eſer, Baron of Ralegh, mentioned gs nts 
gory Nazianzen, aſſurance of faith, ſo many miracles, denouncing above, in the text, to marry Aualixa [ Alice] Earl Alberic's Aubrey, Kc. Le- 
a particular, the overthrow of that attempt: A piece of ſuperſtition, fiſter, who was ſecondly the wife of Roger Firz- land ſays he was 
: which has been marked by the preſent Biſhop of Glou- Richard, Lord of Warkwerth in Northumberland (29). named Aubrey 
#7) ſo hixjulan ceſter (27); who indeed may be thought to have laviſhed But it is alſo evident, by the aforeſaid grant of Maud bir Crymme, foo” 
« 2 more learning and labour upon it than would have been the Empreſs, that the wife of the faid Alberic was gate und — 
" © needful, had not the delicacy of his defign required ſuch dau of William de Albrinees ; for ſhe grants to him look. Itin. 
a conduct. The reputation of the Fat was to be all the lands of the faid Milliam, with the whole inhe- Vol. VI. p. 30. 
carefully managed, and the weight of their evidence in ritance, which he claimed in right of his wife. Beſides (29) Dee 
general was to be ſignified ſhewn in the a Priory of Nuns at Ztelingron in Cambridgeſhire (30), Mon. Aug. vdi 
extraordinary pains taken to ſet it aſide in one particu- he alſo founded that of Heningham in E , Lacia, his pro whomakes 
ler, which was to be cenſured ſo as not to hurt the credit wife, being the firſt Priorefs there. He likewiſe founded R. 4 
of their teſtimony with regard to the miracle of the fiery the Priory of Hatfield- Broad-Oak in com. Eſſex, and gave mentioned. 
eruption, the truth whereof his Lortſhip had undertaken Hegford, with a certain wood called Akotebegh, to the (30) Leland's 
„el The dhed he confomed by Henry.) In the 7 fee. Sq Refides theſe the cid. 
was to be con ] In v0 ſons — d. e cited. 
ſame deed ſhe grants to Geffery de Vrer all the land that ad: Bough him _ 1 de Vere, who was (34) Mon. Ang. 
was Geoffry Taber, or the value of it, at the diſcretion a great builder, and conſecrated Biſhop of Hereford in ol. I. p. 54% 
of Geoff;y, Earl of Efex, Earl Gi/lebert, and Earl 4lberic, 1186, 33 Henry II. He died December 24, 1 og 
brother to the ſaid Geffery de Veer. And to Roberr de and was buried againſt the South wall, oppoſite to the 
Veer a Barony, of equal worth with his brother Geoffry's preſbytery of the Cathedral church of Hereford, where (3a) Codein: 
(or an equivalent) within a year after ſhe had poſſeſſion a tomb, erected to his memory, was remaining in the Cat. of Biſhags 
of the realm of England. And to the ſaid ie, her rei 1 Elizabeth (32). Henry de Fere is ſaid of England, 
office of Chancellor, for the uſe of his brother, William 9 er ſon; and he had alſo two daughters, P 374, 375. 
de Veer, as ſoon as it could be got from William, brother Adeliza and Sarah, wiſe of Richard de Engoyn the elder, (33) Miller, 
of John, the ſon of Giflebert, who then had it. of Blatherwick in Lincolafpire (33) b. 679. 
[H] 4 monument 10 his memory at Colus.] The monu- 


* 


Nobles 


iſſue aret, his daughter 
4 1 2 7 5 | 
4) Nan Robert his brother, the third Earl of Oxford, who the ſame year, 16 John, gave 100 marks 
p. 38. to the King for livery of the lands of his inheritance, with the caſtles of Heningham and 
{-m) Rot, Pip. Camenent; together with the wardſhip of the heir of William Fitz-Oats, to marry to his 
and Het & Niece (mm). The fame year he was alſo one of the witneſſes to that grant, whereby the 
Clavf, 16 Jobs, King, on a vacancy among the Eccleſiaſtics, gave them licence to make a free choice 
wm among themſelves (un). In the 17th of John he was one of the chief of thoſe Barons that 
ol, 1. b. 138. took up arms againſt the King, and was party to the covenants then made between them, 
fo) Chak „ whereby they were to have the city and Tower of London delivered up into their hands (go). 
Joh. in or, But, upon the death of King John, a peaceable accord being made between Henry III. 
mer. Vol. l. and theſe Barons, Earl Robert was received into favour. 4 Henry III. he was one Nl Lew, 
p; 20r, Few of the Judges in. the King's court of juſtice (pp); as he was alſo in 5 Henry III (gg), 48. um, 
ber of thoſe In which year he departed this life, was buried in the — of Hatfeld-Broad-Oak in (#9) Ibis On, 
PS Eſſex [LL]. He married [ſabel, daughter of Hugh, and ſiſter heir of Walter de Bolebec, (rr) * 
ommunicates Of Bolebec · caſtle in Witchurch, in com. Bucks, by whom he left iſſue a daughter, Iſabel, 9 Jon, i 
e wife of Sir John Courtney; and two ſons, Hugh and Sir Henry Vere (rr) [M]. His wife, Min 
and Rymer, furviving him, gave a fine to the King, 6 Henry III, of 22281. 28. 9d. for the wardſhip . — 
Vol. I. P. 11. of Hugh, her fon and heir (46), which fine was over and above a debt of Earl Robert, 4 4 
her huſband, of 1780l. 118. [VI. ek M. 
Hugb, fourth Earl of Oxford, in 14 Henry III, was one of the witneſſes to that league l 
the King made with Regi Earl of Boloigne, to make no peace or truce with the King of 
(i) Fymer, ,. France without a mutual conſent (zr). In 1233, 17 Henry III, he was folemnly knighted 
ol. I. p. 15 a 1 8 
N. B. 18 E. 11. at Glouceſter, on the King's ſolemnizing the feaſt of Pentecoſt there (uu). In the 21ſt of (eM 
— 1 Henry III. the King ordered twenty marks yearly to be paid him for the third penny of the — K. 
livery of all the county of Oxford, as Earl of that county (ww). And, 23 Henry III, on a difference (on bn. 
aber. Ch. between the King and the Monks of Wincheſter, relating to the election of an Archbiſhop of *: . l a; 
25 K. UI. m. 1. that ſee, he, with other peers, wrote about it to the Pope, who returned them for anſwer, that 
=) Ng. 287, bis Legate had inſtructions to provide a perſon of whom the King could have no ſuſpicion (xx), 
28s. ** ” In the goth of Henry III. he was one of the Barons who ſubſcribed that letter ſent to the 
( M. Paris, Pope, complaining of his exactions upon this realm (yy). In 32 Henry III. he was in that (4u) tas, 
700. 4. 300: parliament wherein the King was upbraided by the Lords with his licentious expences, and Cel. vs. l 
_— 747. that his Treaſurer and Chancellor were not perſons of their approbation (zz). In 33 Hen- 475 
1. 30. ry III. he paid 1000 marks to the King for the wardſhip and marriage of Alice, heir of Vel. l. 5 14, 
a Gilbert de Saunford (aaa), whom he married to Robert his ſon ſoon after (%). In 44 77. 
224 Heres, Henry III. he went againſt Lewellin, ſon of Griffin, his accomplice, and other rebels in . 4 . 
Wales (ccc). He married Hawiſe, daughter of Sayer de Quincy, Earl of Wincheſter (ddd), . H. l. 
and, with his wife, lies buried at Colne [O]. ky 
Robert, his ſon, fifth Earl of Oxford, in his father's life-time, having taken upon him 
fore) Rymer, the croſs, in order to go to the Holy land, had 2 the King's protection (eee) for three 
al. I. f. 4. years, and probably ſtaid there during that term; for nothing further ap of him till 
after the death of his father, when, in 48 Henry III, he was one of hap powerful peers 
who ſet their hands and ſeals to the Ordinances made by Simon de Montfort and his accom- 


plices at London, in the parliment held in June, 1264, till ſuch time as a peace ſhould be 


2 au buried at Hatfield-Broad Oak.) Where [N] I/abel his wife furvived him, &c.] She was after 
he the following memorial: Sir Robert of Vere the married to Henry de er (39). and died the day after (39) Rot. Pip, 
firſt, and the third of Oxenford, lyeth here: God, the purification of our „ 29 Henry III, having 29 Henry Il. 

(44) Miller's if he pleaſe, have — his ſoule. Whoſoever ſhall founded the abbey of Woborne (40), and the houſe 
Ws Honour, for his ſoule, obtain a forty - days par- Friar Preachers at Oxford, where ſhe was buried (41). (4 

p. 678. —7 34). 0] He lies buried, with bis wife, at Colne.] The , x 

[MI] Sir Henry Vere.] He was of Great Addington in following epitaph is engraven on their tomb: (41) Miller 
com. Northampten: His fon and heir, Sir Robert Vere, Hic jacent Hugo de Veer ejus nominis primus Comes p. 67g. 
625) Fuller's was Sheriff of the ſaid county in 33 Edw. I. (35), and Oxonie Quartus, Magnus Camerarius Anglie, filius & 
ies in had iſſue Richard Vere, of Great Addington, who had to heres Roberti Comitis et Hawiſie Uxoris ejus, filia 
wife Jabel, daughter of John Green, of Drayton in the Saeri de Quinci Comitis Wintonie. Qui quidem Hu 


= 


hire, . 22 - * 
| county of N pton, Eſq; (36), and ſiſter and heir obiit MCCLXIIL Quarum animabus propitietur altif- (4) were 
(56) Seager te MS. to 4 her brother; by — 2 the manor and fimus (42). Eu 
manſion of Drayton accrued to his ity, that termi- He founded the hoſpital at Cafle Heningham in Eſſex (43). (43) For the 
nated, in the male line, in Sir ere, who was He alſo beſtowed on the Knights Templars the church bah p. 


d of Great , Drayton, and Thrap/ton, of Radenache in Buckinghamſhire (44). The inquiſition  # 4, #1) 
in Northamptonſhire, was Shen of the ſaid county taken after his — 47 Henry III, ſets forth, that e — 
(47) Fuller's 1 Henry II (37)- He had to wife Jabel, daughter to he died ſeized of the manor of Ken in com. Middle- ,,,, Mon.Azgl 
Worthies, Præd. Sir Thomas Treſham, of Ruſhton in com. Northampt. ſex, the manors of Coons and Whitchurch in com. vol, I. p. 2031. 
and left iſſue four daughters, his coheirs; firſt, Eliza- Buck. The manor of Campes in com. Cantabr. (45) (44) Ih. vu. l. 

beth, wife of John, Lord Mordant, anceſtor to Charles, which manor appertained to the Barony in right of | 
(% vi. in 1752. now * Earl of Peterborough, who had „ on office as lain of England; alſo the manor of (45) Wherecf 
| ition, the manor of Drayton, now 7 the Avitos in that county, appertaining likewiſe to his the Put = 

ady Elizabeth Germaine, daughter of Charles, Earl Barony : Alſo of the manors of Coteftad 

of Berkley. Second, Ax, wife of Sir Brown, 1 
of Abbots Reading in Eſſex, made Lord Chief Juſtice of 
$) Pat. 34 the Common-pleas (38), 4 Henry VIII. and had iſſue 
vm. p. 207. Sir Weſton Brown. Third, Conflance, wife of John Parr, 
Eſq: who died without iſſue by her. Fourth, Ethelred, 
married to John Brown, of Rook/avood-Hall in Abbets= fon of the Priory of Coun or (46)- 


Rooding, E/ex, Eſq; 
| 3 5 concluded 


15 
— 
2 


| VER © 

between the and his Barons and, on the 24th of December following. 

— —— Oxford, that whereas, after many — 
of 


40 


the King. 
in the kingdom, 
is become an 
on the octave 
of (fff). On 


his eldeſt ſon, Prince Edward, for the tranquillity and peace of the realm, 
| e, and, all matters reconciled, he commands him to be at London 
Hilary next, to give his aſſent for the more effectual performance there: 
the 16th of February, 1265, 49 ** the King, at Weſtminſter, er 
ſignified to Simon de Mountford, Gilbert de Clare, and Robert de Veer, Earls of Leiceſter, „ L vx 
Glouceſter, and Oxford, with other great Barons, who had appointed a meeting at Dun- 
ſtable, to tilt (as given out) to forbear coming there (ggg): And as the day after, viz. ere tia. 
Aſh-Wedneſday, was concluded on to treat finally about ſetting at liberty Edward, his *- 4s. 
eldeſt ſon, he commands them to attend him on that day. But ſhortly after, in the ſame A 
year, being one of the Barons in arms againſt t in the 4% fl. l. v. 4, 
keld by Mountfort (iii) (the chief of among others, ſurprized at Kenil- (&. in Bibl. 
worth (Kt), a little before the battle of Eveſham, which proved ſo fatal to Mountfort and 1 
his peace according to the tenor of that decree, 
called Didlum de Nenel wort, he, 


| 11. 
Edward I, was one of the council to whom was . 
1) Rymer, 
Faint. 168.69. 
(mmm) Rot. de 
Scutag. Wall, 


in 
communicated a letter from Lewellin, Prince of Wales, refuſing to do his homage (1/1). 
Whereupon his Highneſs, by advice of his Council, forbids all correſpondence with the ſaid 


4 


Lewellin; and, in the tenth year of this reign, Earl Robert was employed againſt the 
Welch (mmm). He died in 24 Eward I. (unn), leaving iſſue by Alice, daughter and heir 
of Gilbert Lord Samford aforeſaid, Chamberlain to the Queen of England in fee, ſeveral 


i10Edw. I. m. 4. 
(vn) Eſc. 24 Ed- 


mer, fealty to 


children [Q, beſides his eldeſt ſon. 
the 


Robert de Vere, who ſucceeded him, became fixth Earl of Oxford, and was ſurnamed 
good Earl of Oxford, his goverment, both in peace and war, being ſo prudent, 


his hoſpitality and works of charity ſo wiſely abundant, and his temperance with a reli- 


DP] The peace concluded between the King and his Barons. ] 
In this treaty are the following remarkable articles : 
1. That three wiſe and loyal s ſhall be elected, 
with power from the King (who was then in their cuſ- 
tody) to nominate nine Counſellors, three of whom 
always to attend in court. 2. The King, by the advice 
of the ſaid nine, to order and diſpoſe all matters relating 
to the kingdom, and to elect a Juſtice, Chancellor, 
Treaſurer, and other officers, for the government of the 
kingdom ; any of which nine ſhall, by the advice of the 
aforeſaid three, be removed, and others nominated. 
3. That all officers may be removed by the aſſent of the 
Nine. 4. That Two of the Three, upon any difference, 
ſhall be a majority ; and, in caſe of a difference between 
the Nine, the aforeſaid Three to determine it (47). 


He al children, befides Robert, by Alice, 
1 O Nene 1. — 4 Vere, Knt. = 


had to wife Jane, daughter of Sir Richard Foliot, Knt. 
by whom he had a ſon, John, hereafter mentioned, as 
ſucceeding to the title of Earl of Oxford (48). 2. Hugh 
de Vere, who eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf. In 21 
Edward I, being then in the wars of France, he was 
made Governor of St Cywerine, having 2co horſe and 
many foot in that garriſon (49). And the next year 
he was there alſo, with Edmund Earl of Lancafter (the 
King's brother) and Blanch his wife, the Queen of Na- 
varre (mother to the Queen of France), and the Duke of 
Burgundy, at the ratification of the peace made betwixt 
both realms through the mediation of thoſe Queens (50). 
+ In 24 Edward I. he went Ambaſſador, to conclude a 
truce with the French King; alſo to Reginald, Earl of 


wiſe to take the oath of Florence, Earl of Flanders and 
Zealand, relating to the agreement of the ſaid Earl to 
furniſh the King with armed men (51). In 25 Edw. I. 
he was ſent with the Biſhops of Winche/ter and Ely, Mil- 
liam de Valence Earl of Pembroke, and others, to treat 
of peace between the Kings of England and France (52), 
and continued in Gaſcoigne, in the King's ſervice, a 
great part of that year (53); and, for his ſervice 
in thoſe parts, had a ſpecial livery of the lands of Wil- 
* liam, the ſon of Marine de Mountchenfi, whoſe daughter 
and heir, Dyonifia, he had married, though the was not 
| then of full age (54). In 26 Edward I. the King at 
Ghent notified to the Pope, that, in order to ſertle a 
peace with the King of France, he ſends to him Hugh 
de Veer and Otra de GrandiJon, Knts, deſiring him to 
counſel and help them (55). And accordingly he went 
* to the Court at Rome (£0). 27 Edward I. he obtained 
2 Charter for Free Warren in all his Demeſne lands 
within his Lordſhips of Haiwode in com. Norfolt, and 
Hafingbrake and Phan in Eſſex (57): and he was at 
* the A dos of Milton in Scotland, Oct. 7, 130c, 
28 Edward I, when Robert, Biſhop of Glaſcow, ſwore 
— Edward as his lawful Sovereign (58). 

In * Edward I. he was employed, with Jabn Earl 
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Guelderland, to treat about an alliance with him; like- Al 


Warren, and others, to treat with certain French Am- 
baſſadors about the peace with the Scots 50), and, 32 
Edward I, being returned to England, did his fealty to 
the King for the lands of his wife's inheritance (v0). 
He was alſo the ſame year in the wars of Scotland (61). 
In 34 Edw. I. he was employed in the Scottiſh wars (62). 
In 1 Edward II. he was ſummoned to be at the King's 
coronation, as was alſo his wife Dyeniſia (63), by whom 
it ſeems he had no iſſue: For, upon her death, 7 Edw. II, 
Ademare de Valence, ſon of the Lady Joan de Valence, 
was found to be her next heir, ſhe then dyiog ſeized of 
the manors of Eaff and Ve Hanyng feld, Stanferd, and 
Fenge, with the advowſons of thoſe churches; as alſo 
of S manors of Nodeſtuell, Great Fordham, and Thuri- 


tone, with the advowſon of the church of Thuritone, all 
in Eſſex 


This 
married to William de Warren, ſon of John, Earl Warren 
and Surrey, who had with her, by gift of her father, 
the manors of Midingbam, Tyburne, Pritecwell, Wifham- 
one, Nechamſtede, and Gynges, with lands in Ceffirgham 
of 10 l. a year (65). He had by her a daughter, Alice, 
married to Edmund, the ſon of Alan, Earl of Arundel, 
and died before his father, 18th Kal. January, 1286, 
in the nineteenth year of his age, leaving the ſaid ſoan 
his wife great with child, who, 2 Kal. July, was deli- 
vered of a ſon, named, after his grandfather, John, and 
ſucceeded him in the Earldoms of Arundel and Surrey, 
and was alſo Earl of Strathern in Scotland, but deceaſed, 
without lawful iſſue, on the anniverſary of his birth-day, 
anno 1347, in the fixty-firſt year of his age, leavin 

ce, his ſiſter, heir to all his eſtates, married, as ſai 
before, to Edmund Fitz-Allan, Earl of Arundel, and 
had by him a ſon, Richard, who ſucceeded in the Earl- 


doms of Arundel and Surrey, which through the Mow- - 


brays, Dukes of Norfolk, deſcended to Howards, 
Dukes of Norfolk (66). | 


The other daughter of Earl Robert and Alice, his wife, 
was Lora, wife of Reginald de Argentein, with whom 


her brother, Earl Robert, gave the manor of Ketling- 


ham in Norfolk in dower ; and from her deſcended 
families of the Lord Firz-Warin, St George Harley, 
St George in Cambridgeſhire, and the Alling tons of Hor je- 
heath in the ſame county (67). 

This Earl Robert, in 18 Edward I, obtained the 


rr 
m 


in S,ffolt, on Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, in 
Eaſter week (68). And for works of piety it - ey 
that, for the health of his ſoul, he gave to the Knights 
Hoſpitalers all his royalty, and ſervices of two Knights 
fees in Aly and Si which Arfick had wont 
to perform unto them (fg). And, 16 Edward I, 14 
acres of land and meadow in Bil and Talelgb 
in E/ex, to the Canons of Tremenkale, for the health 
of the ſoul of Gilbert his ſon (70). 


44 R gious 


64): | Eſlex. 
— Robert had alſo two daughters; Joan, 


ward I. n. 26. 
Leiceſt. 


(59) Rot. Alem. 
29 Edw. I. m. 7. 


(60) Rot. Fin. 
32 Edw. I. m. 2. 
(61) Rot, Scoc. 
32 Edw. I. m. 7. 
(62) Ibid. 34 Ed- 
ward I. m. 3. 


(63) Rymer, 
uw III. p. 53s 


(65) Clauſ. 12 
Edw. I. m. 3. 
and 13 


(67) Ibid. p. C. 


(68) Cart. 18E4- 
ward I. n. 18. 


(69) Mon. Aagl. 
Vol. II. go7. a. 


(70) Ibid. 24. b. 
p. 10. Eſcaet. 
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eis then living, he was commanded by the King to attend his brother Edmund, Earl of Lan- 


) Rymer, Caſter, with horſe and arms to Gaſcony (ppp). In 25 Edward I. the King required him 
ol, II. p. 6838. to be 


(999) 19. 
(rr) Id. 
and Rot. 


26 14. Lon was Sheriff of Northampton (tt). In 34 Edward I. he was ſummoned to aſliſt at ſettling "*** a. 


(aus) Rymer, King's ſon, Prince Edward (uuu), afterwards Edward Il, upon whoſe acceſſion to the throne, d. cn, 
el. U. r. 96. the Earl and his Counteſs were ſummoned, January 10, 1 Edward II, to attend at the 


Jlbid.p.113- of Edward II. he attended 


had the other 


fummons, 19d. Of Edward III. he was commanded to attend in arms againft any hoſtile 
ward Ill, but was ſhould be made by Robert de Bruce and his adherents, who, in caſe he could not obtain 


excuſed after - 


wards, on the à peace to his liking in treaty, to be negotiated on the marches of Wales, threatened to in- 


4022 v E R E. 


{ 008) Lefand, | Ben _ 
p. 38. Miller's He inherited from his father the office of Great Chamberlain of England and the title of 


ſo admirably conjoined, that the common people efteemed him as a Saint (ao). 


Wee- Lord Bolebec, and in right of his mother was Lord Samford. In 23 Edward I, his father 


preſent, with his Counteſs, at the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth to the Earl 
p.736. of Holland at Ipſwich (gag). In 26 Edward II. he attended the King on an expedition to 
p-3:3. Scotland (rrr), and was alſo in that war the following year (), and in 30 Edward I. (ny „ 


the aid in the knighting, at Weſtminſter, on the morrow of the Holy Trinity, of the WIe 


orthies, 'n 
King's coronation on the Sunday after Valentine's day at Weſtminſter, on which ſolemnity, 


dem, 
P. 52, 


proſpet of a vade England (zzz). In the 4th of Edward II. the King, April 2, 1330, notificd to his (zzz)1v.z.1, 


p. 217. 


peace. Ibid. Treaſurer and Chamberlains, that Robert de Veer, Earl of Oxford, had ſet forth, that by 


(4-) Ibid, 
(45) Eſc. 5 Ka- 5 Edward III, and was — buried at the Priory of Colne (44). He had iſſue by 


ward III. N. 71. 
Leiceſt. 


| (45) Ibid, Jobn, the ſeventh Earl of Oxford (4c), who, at twenty years of age, ſubſcribed to that 


G W.. 


566. 


(4*) Rot. Scoc, King in his wars againſt the Scots in the ninth and tenth years of his reign (4f), and in the (% Ru. Sz, 
Terre. fourteenth went with him to Flanders. In the fifteenth he was at the great feaſt and juſting „ 79m 
piring the next in London, which the King cauſed to be made in _— to the Counteſs of Saliſbury (4g), Bames, p. te. 
— the £108» and the ſame year had an aſſignation out of the ſubſidy then 


mer, went to the fun due to him for his ſervices in the King's wars beyond - ſea (45). He had alſo that year 
— — a ſummons, dated November 4, 15 Edward III, to be at Newcaſtle upon Tyne with forty Law. 1. 5 


was attended by Gens d Armes and Archers on the 24th of January, ready to march againſt the Scots. In *“ 
—ͤ— Naan 16 Edward III. he was again in the wars of France, in which ſervice he had forty men at arms 


wee obligns ts (himſelf accounted) one Banneret, nine Knights, twenty-nine Eſquires, and thirty Archers 
ubmi ng 


Edward at st ON horſeback, with an allowance of fifty-ſix ſacks of wool for the wages of himſelf and his 
baton, where retinue (47). In 17 Edward III. he accompanied Henry de Lancaſter Earl of Derby, and (4) Rune. 


h were. Ibid, 


gE4. Hl. . 27. Other great Lords, into Scotland, for raiſing the ſiege of Laumaban- caſtle (4k); but before Tom. V. p. 5. 


— = their arrival the Scots had retreated (4/). And ſoon after the King coming to Berwick, with finghan, ins. 
w. III. p. 


to 99. 


oY II. 
col. 2. 


That, for the fee on that day, they received the Queen's bed, her ſhoes, and ſandals, three 
filver baſons in which the Queen is ſerved, viz. one for the waſhing of her head, and 
two for her hands; that the King was willing to deliver the ſame to him on account of the 
coronation of Queen Philippa his conſort, on which day he attended as Chamberlain 
and that, as it evidently appeared he and his anceſtors had enjoyed the ſame, he had the ſhoes 
and ſandals delivered to him; therefore he now orders his ſaid Treaſurer and Chamberlaing 
P-217- to pay him, in lieu of the ſaid bed, a hundred marks (4a). This Earl died the 19th of April, 


Margaret, his wife, daughter of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, one fon, Thomas de 
Veer [RJ, who dying in his life-time, the Earldom fell to his nephew, 


agreement the N made with Patrick, Earl of March, and others, for a ceſſation of arms 
on Tueſday, the feaſt of St Mar the Virgin, 1333, 7 Edward HI (44), and the year 
after he was in the expedition m into Scotland (4e). His Lordſhip attended the ſame 


, 
p. 564, 


m. 27, and 


. 0 Froiſart, 
levied of 3001. in part of a greater (4) Fu. 


(% Gua. 15 


(44) Tho, Wl 


all his forces, a truce was made for two years. After which, the ſame year, the Farl em- . 7.18. 
barked with William Montague Earl of Saliſbury, and other Lords, to aid the Counteſs of -— , 
Montfort in Bretagne; and in their way met with a fleet fitted out by the Lord Charles of Blois, 

which lay to intercept them before the iſle of Guernſey; on which the two fleets engaging, 
the action was very bloody, being fought with much fury and bravery till night parted them. 
About midnight aroſe ſuch a ſtorm as ſeparated the fleets (49). The Earl of Oxford, with ( l . 


RI He had iſſue one ſon, Thomas de Veer.) Sir William fon and heir of the Earl of Oxford. In 12 Edward II. 1 

» Dugdale(71), in his account of this family, has recited he was again in the wars of Scotland (75), and, in 18 l Ss 

P- 192- ſome particulars of Thamar de Veer, whom he makes a Edward II, the King having appointed him guardian 
ounger brother of the ſaid Robert, Earl of Oxford; of the coaſts of Effex, the Bits of London had the 

t it does not appear, by any authority, that he had King's orders to adminiſter to him the oaths for that 


222 oe. ſuch a brother; and what Sir William mentions of him office (76). He married, in 8 Edward II, Agnes, wi- (76) * 
my 8 1 7 is certainly true of Thomas de Veer, ſon of the ſaid dow of Pain Tiptoft, but had no iſſue by her (77). cha. 8 


L Drokenectors Earl Robert, which is evident in what he ſays of him. His father, Robert Earl of Oxford, in 3 Edward III, {4 Il. u. 


Coftod. mag. In 32 Edward J. he was in the wars of Scotland (72), obtained the King's charter for a court-leet at his manor 
garderobz penes and in 34 Edward I. he was knighted with Prince Ed- of Cheſham in Bucks, with all thoſe profits and advan- 


— . 12 ward, by Bathing and divers other ſacred ceremonies, tages that the Sheriff of that county uſed to enjoy there, 


3 and is 2 id to be ſon and heir to the Earl of paying yearly five marks into the King's Exchequer. 63 Cart. 1+ 


the Garter, p. 38. Oxford (73). 1 
55 his expedition into Scotland (74). On the coronation Suffe/4 to he Toll. ſret throughout all England (y 8). ard 30 


24 Edw, 


he ſame year he attended the Prince in As alſo another charter for his tenants of Las eram in ward Ul. « * 


I. m. 9. of Edward II. he attended, and is ſtiled Thomas de Ser, _ 


Oxford and 


q 7 y oy 


 - E R: E 


the Engliſh, when the ſtorm was over, landed in Bretagne, near the city of Vannes, to which 
they 3 laid ſiege, and took both the rown and caſtie by ſtratagem, thus; the Earl of 
is forces ing ſilently to the walls without any difficulty, mounted up 
ſcaling ladders, and entered the town, which fo diſmayed the French, that every man ſhifted | 
for himſelf, and eſcaped out of a privy poſtern (4#). The ſiege of Rennes and Nantes () Vene, 
followed that of Vannes the ſame year, in both which our Earl ſignalized himſelf : but * ?7* 
theſe, as alſo the particulars of the campaign the enſuing year, 18 Edward III, together 
with the famous battles of Crefſy and Poictiers, under the Black Prince, are too much known 
to be retailed here; and the glorious ſhare our Earl had in them is particularly enlarged on 
by Mr Barnes, in his hiſtory of this King, to which therefore we refer the Reader: And 
only obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the great and exemplary ſervices the Earl of Oxford had 
performed for his King and country, it does not that he had any beneficial grants; 
and bly his large eſtate made him leſs follicitous to obtain any ſuch favour, contenti 
himſelf with the glory he had atchieved. On the 24th of June, 32 Edward III, the truce 


4023 


between England and France (which from the battle of Poictiers had continued, with ex- 
ation of a full peace) being wholly expired, the French refuſed the conditions agreed on 


y King Edward and King John of France, then priſoner in England (40). Hereupon Ed- 
ward raiſed an army of 100000 fighting men (4p), and, having ſeen them muſtered and (%) They wwe 
embarked between Sandwich and Dover, he notified, October 10, 1359, 33 Edward III, raiſed by fum- 
from Sandwich to the Earl of Oxford, that, for the diſpatch of the war with France, and ana enden 


(45) Froiſart, 
c. 201. f. 107, 


ſtill the cuſtom 
for the defence of his kingdom, he was going beyond the ſeas, having conſtituted Thomas, ia Pane) — 
his ſon, guardian of the kingdom of England; and the welfare of his kingdom lying much at home (excent 
at heart, he had appointed a Council to be at Weſtminſter on Sunday next after St Mar- 2 1 
tin's day (November 11) and commands him to be preſent there (44). The Earl accord- tte ages of 2 


ingly ſtaid to attend this Council, not embarking with the King; but he followed him not 
long after, and died in this expedition in the Engliſh army encam before Rheims, 
January 24, 34 Edward III, in the forty-ſeventh year of his age. Before he ſet out he made 


his will [SJ, and thereby bequeathed his body to be buried in the chapel of our Lady, 


and 60, ſo that, 
after many thou- 
ſands had been 

rejected, there re- 
mained loco. 


maſſes, as formerly, by one or two He be- 
queathed to Maud, his wife, all the utenſils of his houſe, 
as well ſilver as other; and to Maud, his daughter, for 
her marriage, rooo marks. He died ſeized of the caſtle 
at Leonhals in com. Hereford, Langle and Bradele, com. 
Bedford; of the manors of Wykingſton in com. Lei- 
ceſter, Great Bentley, Fratynge, Great Kemfeld and 
Fingre in Eſſex; as alſo of the manors of Colne, the 
caſtle and manor of Heningham, the manors of Hen- 
ingham-Sibill, Gelham-Le-Vaux in Beauchamp Otes, 
Dodinghurſt and Stanfted - Mountfitchet in the ſame, 


garet, firſt married to Henry, Lard Beaumont, who had 


iſſue by her, John, Lord Viſcount Beaumont, Knight 
of the Garter, father of Henry, whoſe grandſon, Wil- 
liam, Viſcount Beaumont, dying without iffue, his fiſterand 
heir was Joan, wife of John, Lord Lovell of Tichmerſb, 
who by him had iſſue Francis, Viſcount Lovell, who dyi 

without iſſue, his two ſiſters were his heirs, viz. Jane, wi 

of Sir Bryan Stapleton, Knt. anceſtor to the Stapletons 
of Yorkſhire; and Fridifide, married to Sir Edward 
Norris, Kat. anceſtor to Francis is, Earl of Berk- 
ſhire, from whom the preſent E 


of Abingdon, and 


Rymer, 
within the Priory of Colne, on the South ſide of the quire, at the head of John and Robert Kea. VI p.138, 
his ſons, there interred before. He married Maud, widow of Robert, fon of Robert Fitz- 
Pain, and eldeſt daughter of Bartholomew, Lord Badleſmere, and ſiſter and co-heir of Giles, 
Lord Badleſmere, 4 great Baron in Kent (47), by whom he had alſo other iſſue [T], beſides 2 on 
his eldeſt fon, ; 
(eh Hewas then Thomas Vere, who ſucceeded him, and became the eighth Earl of Oxford, and, in the (+) Ye he had 
— dee life-time of his father, attending the King in his expedition to France (29 Edward III.) lands deſcended 
were knighted was knighted on the Downs by his Highneſs (45). On the death of his father he was like- kms _ = 
— wiſe beyond the ſeas in the King's — (4t). On the 15th of March, 1361, 35 Ed- ſpited till bis re- 
Line of An- ward III, holding an eſtate in Ireland, the King ſignified to him, that, by the incurſions 832 
ä — other ſons to Barons of the reelm, in the whole 27, all about the ſame atze. Eſc. 34 Edward III. n. 84. and Knighton, p. 260g. (an Claf. 1 
$] He made his auill.] It is dated at Bentley in Eſſex, Kanc, Laughton (except Waldern- and Weſt-Dene Edw. III. p. A 
on Friday the feaſt of All- ſaints, 33 Edward III. In it in Suffex, Welles in Hertford, and a fourth part of the m. 117. 
he appointed, that 400 mar ing, left by his an- manor of Thaxted in Eſſex (81). She died ann. 40, (82) Efc. 40 Ed- 
ceſtors in aid of the Holy-land, ſhould be paid by his Edward III (82). INS 2 
Executors with all convenient {| And towards the [T] He had other ſons. ] Theſe were, 1. Another f 
building of the church at Colue he gave 100 marks, John de Vrer, Knt. who died without iſſue by his wife, 
and towards re-edifying the chapel, called the New- —widow of—Latterel. She died on the 7th of * (83) Miller, 
Abbey in Caftle- Heningham, 100 marks, for celebrating 9 Richard II. (83). He had alſo two daughters; p. 685. 


(34) Ch 


and Whitchurch in Bucks. And of the inheritance of others are deſcended (84). The ſaid Margaret had, to deſcenrs of mobs 
Maud, his wife, he died ſeized of the manors of Market- her ſecond huſband, Sir John Devereux, Kat. Conſtable lity, MS. Lanc. 
in com. Rotel, Welles in com. Hertford, Laugh- of Dover-caftle, and Steward of the Houſhold to King Feria. penes 


ton, with the hundred of Sheplake, in com. Suſſex, 
in the poſſeſſion of the late Hon. Henry Pelham, Eſq; 
brother to the Duke of Newcaſtle, Palton and Milton in 
Northamptonſhire ; and, for his wife's life, the manors 
of Wroxhall and Werth in com. Dorſet. Alſo jointly with 
her, by the endowment of Robert, ſon of Robert Fitz- 
Payne, her firſt huſband, of the manors of Storktone, 
Pole, and Hurdecote, in Wilts; and likewiſe, jointly 
with her, of the manors of Abyton and Campes in com. 
Cantabr. Flete, Rydlingwolde, Bokynfeld, Badleſmere, 
and Whitſtable in com. Kanc, Kenfington in com. Mid- 
dleſex, Great Hormede in com. Hertford ; of Lavenham, 
called Over-Hall and Nether-hall, Aldham and Cokefield 
in Suffolk, and 
then ſurviving, had, for her ſhare, of the inheritance 
deſcended to her by the death of her brother, Giles de 
Badleſmere, the manors of Badleſmere and Bokynfeld 
in com. Kanc, with fifty acres of wood belonging 


thereto ($0). Alſo the manore of Rylipgwolde in com. 
3 


de in Ex (79). The ſaid Maud, 


Richard II, who left iſſue by her ſoan, his daughter 
and heir (85), married to Walter, Lord Fitz-Walter, 
who had by her Walter, Viſcount Fitz-Walter, who, 
by Agnes, his wife, daughter of Sir John Chidiock, 
left Elizabeth, his fole daughter and heir, married to 
Sir John Rateliff, Knt. who had iſſue by her John Ratclif, 
Lord Fitz-Walter, Burnell, and Egremond, father of Ro- 
bert Ratcliff, Viſcount Fitz - Walter, whoſe ſon and heir, 
Henry, Earl of Suſſex, had two wives; 1. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, by 
whom he had iſſue Thomas and Henry, ſucceſſively Earls 
of Suſſex; and by his ſecond wife, Anne, daughter of 
Sir William Calthorp, Knight, had ifſue Frances, his 
daughter and heir, married to Thomas Mildmay, Eſq; 
anceſtor to Benjamin, now Earl Fitz-Walter. 

Ifabel, the ſecond 4 of the ſaid Earl of Oxford, 
was married to Sir John Courtney, Baron of Oakhamp- 
ton, anceſtor to the Courtneys of Devonſhire, and zdly 
to Six Oliver Dinham (86). | p 

O 


8 nup. A. Collins. 


(35) Vincent on 
Brooke, P 403. 


(86) Chitting's 
MS, 
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4024 VE R KE. 
of his enemies in Ireland, and the inability of the inhabitants there, by reaſon the owners 
lands reſided in England, and receiving the iſſues — themed nor nook no care ra 
defend them, the King, willing to prevent the ſame, has appointed Lionel, Earl of Ulfer, 
E * 2:3, his fon, forthwith to repair thither with a great army, and requires thoſe who have eſtates 
3:9. dotthe ker there to go in company with his ſaid ſon for the defence thereof. And being deſirous to con- 
— 10, ſult with thoſe who have eſtates there before they go, he commands this Earl of Oxford to be 
x362, 364.11, at Weſtminſter in the Quindenes of Eaſter to conſult thereon (4#). In 37 and 38 Edw. III. 
70 endafk en he, by the title of Lord Great Chamberlain, was witneſs to two deeds executed by the 
nance of King [C]. And in 43 Edward III. he was in the wars of France, the King then ſending 
But that he be az an army, about Midſummer, under the command of Fobn of Gaunt (w). He married, in (4); 
Weltmintter on his father's life-time, Maud, daughter of Sir Ralph de Uford, Lord Chief Juſtice of Ireland, ea. 
— * 28 by his wife Maud, widow of William de Burgh, Earl of Ulſter, (who by her left Elizabeth, 
Lent, to confol his daughter and heir, wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence), The Earl of Oxford, by the ſaid 
ereon, 4 Maud, his wife, had iſſue 


62 Kgl. 
\ 2702, 27⁰ 


ä Robert, their only ſon and heir, who, on the death of his father, September 18, 1 371, 

45 Edward III, became ninth Earl of Oxford; but being then in his minority, King Ed- 

ward III, in the 45th year of his reign, granted his marriage to Ingelram de Coucy, then Earl 

of Bedford, to the intent he might take to wife the Lady Philippa, daughter of that Earl by 5 
(4x) Pat. 45E4- Jabel, daughter of King Edward III. (4x), which marriage being effected, King Richard Il, that he wat r. 
ward MI. 5. 2. in the ſecond year of his reign, granted to William, Biſhop of London, and Roger de Beau- qo" 
— 15 R. H. champ, 1001. per annum, for his better ſupport till he ſhould arrive at full age (4y). Alſo, Walkngham 
p. 1. m. 43. in 6 Richard II, wanting lands of ſufficient worth to maintain her the ſaid Philippa, he obtained 1 

from the King, in conſideration of his ſervice done and to be done, that, during her life, Ja 7 


they ſhould enjoy all thoſe lands which were beſtowed by Edward III, in remainder after 
Joane, the wife of Jobn de Coupland, upon the ſaid Ingelram, Earl of Bedford, and 1/abel, 
(4x) Iv. 6R.11, his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies (4z). After which, the ſame year, making 
p. . W. 15. por that he was of full age, and then doing his homage, he had livery of his whole 


(5a) Clauf, 6 lands (ga), and the next year he was ſummoned 28 the Peers to parliament (55). In Mies 
K. II. p. a. m. 17. the gth of Richard II. the King, 2 retained him in his ſervice, gave him, in conſidera- ply 
DR tion thereof, the caſtle and Lordſhip of Okeham in Rutland, with all the foreſt of Rutland, 1. . 23 


He was alſoin to hold to him and his heirs male. And purpoſing to confer on him the title of Marquis of 


1 "ah Dublin, that he might the better ſupport the ſaid honour, he aſſigned unto him in reverſion, 
Walter uk to- after the death of James de Audeleigb, the caſtle, manor, and borough of . Barnſtaple; the —— 
8 manors of Fremington, Iiferecombe, Combe- Martyn, South- Moulton, Holdefworthy, Nemet- Bowe, tions anothe 


was convited to Uypeye, Bovy-Tracey, Holne, Dertyngton, Kyngefton, Blackdon, and Long-Acre, with all other —— 


— — — * lands of the ſame James de Audeleigb, lying in the counties of Devon, Cornwall, and Somerſet, 2 
id Farl, for which, after the death of him the ſaid James, were to deſcend to the King (5c). He was (Pa. g. U. to Sir lle 
—. — ind ran- accordingly created a Marquis of Dublin the fame year (54d), which being conſented to — Levis, Kat 


foes he was in parliament (ge), the King granted him the land and dominion of Ireland, with all profits, (% R zu, 


—— Ibias, revenues, and regalities, as amply as the King himſelf ought to have the ſame, reſerving to Nn. e . 


5. 304 the King the homages, reſort, and ſuperiority of that country, which confirmation in par- W. f 1 . 


liament was made by the girding of a ſword, and putting a circle of gold upon his head ( 5f). (5) li. Retudion « 
(x) They were The title of Marquis had never till then been heard of in England, and therefore was much (V vie. . 


— 2 diſtaſted by others of the nobility (3g). The King alſo granted him all the benefit which 


them, who was might be had by John, ſon of Charles de Blois (then priſoner in Glouceſter-caſtle) that he 
not their ſuperior might be able to maintain 500 men at arms, and 1000 archers, at the accuſtomed wag 
or valour, ſay Of war, by the ſpace of two years after his arrival in Ireland (which he intended about Can- 


OS. dlemas the ſame year) in order to the conqueſt of that realm. And to go thither, warrants 
(54) Walingh, were iſſued out to employ veſſels to tranſport him and his retinue (55). And the King eſteem- (55)Pat.g.0. 


r-352353-354- ing thathonour, ſo lately conferred upon his chief favourite, too low for his merits, he was - =. wy 


cd ld n advanced to the title of Duke of Ireland upon the feaſt-day of Edward the Confeſſor (gi). Un. Vol VIL 
Commons will- Fe alſo ordained, that the heir of Charles de Blois, who challenged the Dukedom of Britany, l. © . b 


: | i) Cart. 19 
— ond (and whoſe ranſom he had obtained) ſhould fell it to the French for 300001. to the intent Enes 
— 1 that this Duke, with that money, might by force get the dominion of Ireland before Eaſter 
woubled ny enſuing (5k) IJ. In 11 R. II. the King gave him liberty to reſide at Berbemſtede- caſtle 
* [U] Witneſs to two deeds.) Theſe were, iſt, 37 Ed- his life, without paying any thing therefore, or making 
| ward III, February, 1363, a confirmation of the treaty any account for it. He had power to paſs all writs 
concluded between Peter, * Caſtile and Leon, under his own teſt, and to place and diſplace all officers, 
and Sir William Latimer, Knt. Lord Latimer, and John how great ſoever, even the Chancellor, Treaſurer, 
de Stretely, Dean of Lincoln, his Plenipotentiaries. Admiral, &c. and to name his own Deputy, and all 
The ſecond was articles of a contract of marriage, other miniſters. Afterwards he had a larger — 
executed at Dover-caſtle, 38 Edward III, October 19, whereby the King granted him the whole territory 
1364, between Edmund de Langule, the King's ſon, government of Ireland, the iſles thereto adjacent, with 
and p.444t0449- and Mar , Dutcheſs of Burgundy, daughter to the *« caſtles, counties, burroughs, towns, ſeaports, &c. 
Earl of Flanders (87). together with homages, — vaſſals, ſervants, 
W] That he might get the dominion of Ireland.) The + and acknowledgments of the Prelates, Earls, and 
Iriſh hiſtorian gives this account of him: The Engliſh + Barons, &c. with the royalties, regalities, liberties, 
« parliament, ſays he, to get rid of him, gave him a c&c. with all other things belonging to the ſovereign 
« debt of 30000 marks, due from the French King, power, with abſolute and joint authority, ſo fully, (88) Cor's Hiſt 
upon condition that after Eaſter he ſhould paſs into * 22 and truly, as he the King held, or had the gf Ireland, 
Ireland, to recover the lands the King had given him „or any of his progenitors in times paſt. To p. 135 15 
there. He had go men at arms, at 12d. per day, hold by homage and allegiance (88). 
« and 1000 archers, at 6 d. a day, appointed him for « But that, ſays another hiſtorian, which is moſt ſtran 
two years, for the reduction of that country. He was is, that,thoſe letters patent ſhould be authorized by the 


« truſted with the whole dominion of the realm during * affent of the Prelates, Dukes, and other Peers, aa , 
| Com- 


rug 
'Y 


V E 


in Hertfordſhire, one of his own Royal 


thereby raiſed ſuch 
Michael de la Pole, 


OY of St Thomas the A 
Henry Earl of Derby, who wi 


#) Loigliton, 
2702s 2793» 


articles of high-treaſon were exhibited 


to his right heirs (5m). 


1 5 Villes's Cat. 


of Nob. p · 690. 
& Bat, 17 R. II. 


P- 1. M. 23. 


daughter of John, Lord Fitzwalter, 
(5w) Milles, ubi 
ſupra, who men- 
tions another 
ſon, ohn, that 
died unmarried, 
and a daughter, 
Alice, married 
to Sir John Fitz- 
Levis, Kat, «© Commonalty of the Engliſh parliament. Yet nothing 
violent is permanent: And that new ſtrange ſhadow 
of honour ſoon vaniſhed. He went as far as Wales, 
and the King with him, in order to go to his govern- 
ment; but they could not 
never went over, and deputed Sir John Stanley Lord 
Deputy (89). : 

[X] He fled beyond ſea, with the Earl of — 
He grew inſolent and bluſtering, ſays M alſingbam, an 
put away the fair Lady Philippa, his wife (kinſwoman 
to the King) with purpoſe to take another who came out 
of Bohemia with Queen Arne, and was of mean ex- 
traction; which gave great diſtaſte to the nobility, e- 
ſpecially to the Duke of Glouceſter, the — * uncle, 
who, though he could not at preſent vindicate his niece, 
ſo repudiated, reſerved himſelf for an opportune time 
to do it. But ſoon after, Eaſter being paſſed, and the 
expectation of his going to Ireland ſtill continuing, the 
King, to prevent any tumult by the Nobles, accom- 
panied him part of his way; and continuing retired for 
a while, they conſulted together how to murder the 
Duke of Glouceſter, the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, 
Derby, and Nottingham. And having ſtaid in thoſe 
remote parts of the kingdom, till they imagined the 
people had forgottea the ſo much talked of voyage 
into Ireland, he returned with the King to Nottingham 
caſtle, there to conſider farther how they might beſt put 
in execution the defigned murders. The Nobles there- 
fore, by way of prevention, raiſed all the power they 
could, and met at Haringhay Park, near High-gate in 
Middleſex, in an hoſtile manner; which ſo Lartied the 
King, and his party then about him, that all of them 
began to deſire an accommodation, and to that end ſent 
to the Lords at Haringhay to come to Weſtminſter, 
that, upon a calm debate together, differences might be 

uietly compoſed : Who meeting there accordingly, 
the Lord Chancellor (Biſhop of Ely) made a ſhort ſſ 
to them, in the cloſe whereof he ſaid the King deſired 
to know the cauſe of this their inſurrection; to which 
they auſwered, that it was for the King's advantage to 
11d him of thoſe Traitors he then had about him; among 
whom they firſt named Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland. 
But the King, giving them fair words, and taking them 
into his chamber, where he made them drink together, 
told them they ſhould all meet in parliament, — ual 
Juſtice ſhould be done to each. Matters being thus 
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414 to part; ſo he 


R E. 


palaces, granting him fire- wood out of his woods 
and parks there (50). Thus puffed up with wealth and honour, he 
werful enemies, as obli 


grew inſolent, and 


him to fly for his ſafety beyond - ſea with 
arl of Suffolk [X]. Yer un not — e' er he 1 
land with about four or five thouſand men, and, bein 
ſtle, to Radcore-bridge u 
his power was not far off, 
placed ſoldiers there to ſtop his farther paſſage. The Duke therefore, ſeeing himſelf in this 
deſperate condition, diſplayed the King's banner, and animated his men to fight, advancing 
before them to the bridge; and finding it impaſſable, environed 
it on one ſide, and the Earl of Derby on the other, he threw away his ſword, gauntlets, and 
armour, and, leaping into the river, eſcaped them. 
© cauſed the King to ſummon a parliament, which met at Weſtminſter, 11 R. II, where 
againſt him by the Duke of Gloucefter, Henry Earl of | 
Derby, Richard Earl of Arundel, and others ; and he, not appearing, was forthwith baniſhed, 
and all his poſſeſſions confiſcated, excepting his entailed lands, which only were to remain 
Being likewiſe attainted, outlawed, and fled 
was, after five years baniſhment, ſtruck by a wild boar in hunting (go), and died of his hurts 
at Lovaine, November 22, 1392, 16 R. II. (5p), in great diſtreſs and penury, leaving no- 
thing, ſays my Author, but his tomb and titles, and the world matter of talk (54) [7]. 
The Duke dying without iſſue, his heir was his paternal uncle, 

Alberic de Vere, who, in 16 R. II, was reſtored to the honour (gr), and thereby became 
the ninth Earl of Oxford. This Alberic, before he had the title, was employed in ſeveral 
commiſſions in the ſervice of his country [Z]: But being now | 
of Lord High Chamberlain of England was, on 17 R. II, beſtowed by the King on 
Jobn Holland, Earl of Huntington, for life (55). And the Earl of Oxford continuing till 
weak, had ſpecial licence to be abſent from that parliament held at Shrewſbury, 21 R. II, 
in which the attainder of his nephew Robert, Duke of Ireland, was revoked and annulled (37). 
He departed this life on St George's day, 1 Hen. IV (5x), leaving iſſue by his wife Alice, 


again landed in Eng- 
got into Oxfordſhire, came, on the 
n the river fs; which bridge 
ad broken in three places, and 
by the Duke of Glouceſter 


But the Lords, growing powerful, 


beyond ſea (5n), he 


own infirm, the office 


Kichard (gw), his heir, who thereby became the eleventh Earl of Oxford. The Commons 
the ſame year in parliameat prayed in his behalf, that having married Alice, the daughter 
of the King's ſiſter, he might be reſtored to the office of Chamberlain of England, being his 
due inheritance, and taken away by violence by King Richard II; but the King, Henry IV, 
didnotthenaſſent(5x)[ AA]. However, being a minor, his Majeſty, in the third year of his reign, 


qualified, the Duke of Ireland, by the King's con- 
nivance, haſtes forthwith into Wales, there to raiſe 
what power he could (go) ; but diſcerning his danger, 
privily got away, diſguiſed, as was faid, in the habit 
of a ſervant, with a bow and a quiver of arrows at his 
back, and fo, with five others in his company, alike 
accoutred, came to Cheſter, and ſoon after that fled 
beyond-ſea, with Michael de la Pole, Earl of Sut- 
folk (91). 

U] Leaving the world matter of talk.) About three 
pou after, viz. in November, 1395, 19 R. II, the King 
having cauſed his body to be embalmed, and brought 
over into England in a Cypreſs caſe, made a folemn 
funeral for him at Calue in Eſſex, which he honoured 
with his preſence, and cauſed the coffin of Cypreſs, 
wherein his body lay, to be opened, that he might be- 
hold his face, and touch him with his fingers, openly 
ſhewing his love to the dead carcaſs which he bore him 
when alive (ga). And Speed relates (93), that he cauſed 
him to be apparelled in princely ornaments and robes, 
and put about his neck a chain of gold, and rings upon 
his — (94). 

LZ] He executed ſeveral commiſſions.) On the 1 4th of 
May, 1377, 51 Edw. III, he was joined in commiſſion 
with the Biſhop of St David's, Lord Chancellor, i- 
liam de Montague, Earl of Saliſbury, and others, to treat 
of a peace and truce with Charles, King of France (g5). 
In 4 Rich. II, as Ambaſſador, he treated with the Em- 

or of the Romans, and ſigned the articles of marriage 

tween Richard and Anne daughter of the ſaid Empe- 
ror (96). In 7 Rich. II, Oct. 4, 1383, he was com- 
miſſioned with John Devereux, Governor of Calais, to 
treat about a time and place for meeting of Plenipoten- 
tiaries of France to conclude a peace and truce at (97). 
And, in 8 Rich. II, he was retained to ſerve the King 
in the wars of Scotland (98). 
AA] The King did not then afſint.) However, in 
2 Hen. IV, it was enacted by parliament, that, if this 
Richard Earl of Oxford, when he came of age, ſhould 
conſent that Philippa, Dutcheſs of Ireland, might enj 
her dower out of the entailed lands, confirmed and aſ- 
ſured to her 18 Aubery, his father, he ſhould have, 
to him and his heirs, all thoſe lands which were the 


Duke of Ireland's, in demeſne or reverſion, and in the 4 


King's hands, upon the iſt of March preceding (99). 
44 S granted 
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5 
anted him 1001. per annum for his maintenance, to be received out of the profits of his own 
(5,y)Pat.zH.iV. lands (355) [BB]. In the eighth of Henry V, being then of full age, he was one of the 
p- 1: w. 3. vitneſſes to the King's altering the ſucceſſion of the crown, and ſettling it on his fon Henry, 
Wee 1 Prince of Wales (52), who ſucceeding to the throne, under the ſtile of King Henry V, did, 
It was ſettled up- in the third year of his reign, ſummon this Earl Richard, among other great Lords, to meet 
8 him in the 1 of Eaſter, when he thanked them, and declared his intentions of going 
his body, with beyond - ſea for the recovery of his rights (64). Going ſoon after the fame year, he was 
pe vary 2 attended into France by the Earl (6); but before the end thereof, finding himlclf infirm, 
mas, John, and he made his laſt will on the 6th of Auguſt, 1415, therein bequeathing his body to be buried 
3 in the conventual church of the Priory of Colne in Eſex, where his anceitors lay interred, 
of their bedies. and gave to Alice, his wife, all his perſonal eſtate, to pay his debts, diſcharge his funeral ex. 
(*) Chichley, PENCES, and diſpoſe of for pious uſes (*). He was the ſecond Knight of the Garter elected in 
(6) Ele. il. V. the reign of Henry V. (6c); and in the fourth of Henry V. he was retained to ferve the King 
b. 53. Buck, in perſon in his wars of France (6d), but died the ſame year on the morrow after St Valentine's 
(6) Ex Autog, day, leaving iſſue by Alice, his wife, daughter and co- heir of Sir Richard Scrgeaux, Knt. two 
penes Cler. Pell. ſons (Ge) [CC], of which the eldeſt, 
7. 1. m. 3&5. Jobn, became the twelfth Earl of Oxford, being then only nine years of age (6f), 
On 4 Hen. VI. he was, among others, knighted by the King at Leiceter on Whitlunday (Eg). 
In 7 Hen. VI, being then in ward, and having married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Howard the younger, Knt. without licence, he was obliged to purchaſe his pardon at the ex- 
pence of 20001. paid into the Exchequer. And before the end of that year, making proof of his 
age, and doing his homage, he had livery of his lands (64). In 13 Hen. VI. the King granted 
Far him his licence, with twelve perſons of his retinue, to go in pilgrimage to the Holy land (Ei): 
; As alſo his protection for two years, with allowance of carrying, in ipecie cr bullion, 1001, 
and to receive 500 marks more, by way of exchange, to defray his expences (6&), In 14 
Hen. VI. he was one of the commanders under the Duke of Glouceſter lent to the relief of 
I Calais, then beſieged (6/); and the French, on hearing of their arrival, retired before it, 
en + #5 July 18, in the night, with ſuch precipitation, that they left behind them their proviſions, 
(6m) Hall's tents, &c. (6m). In 17 Hen. VI. the Earl was joined in commiſſion with John Duke of 
In the ſame year Norfolk, and others, to treat in the marches of Calais with Charles de Valois, or his Ambaſ- 
1 2 ſadors, about a perpetual peace between England und France (En; and alſo abour ſetting 
livery of all the at liberty the Duke of Orleans, then priſoner in England (60). In 18 Hen. VI, (Richard, 
ads which de- Duke of York, being made Regent d France on the death of the Earl of Warwick) the Earl 
wife by the death Of Oxford was the principal commander under him; and, with other noblemen, going into 
hp age Normandy, obliged the French King to raiſe the ſiege of Pontboiſe, leaving behind great riches 
to her parents, and much proviſion (6p). The Earl probably continued in the wars of France till the con- 
— cluſion of a truce in 23 Hen. VI (69), in which year (1446) the King, at his inſtance, as 
and Deſcents of proprietor of the ſhip called the Jeſus of Orcwe!, granted licence, March 8, to the captain 
ü 1 — thereof to tranſport as many perſons as he ſhall think proper, going on a pilgrimage to 
Lanc. Fecial, St James in Galicia (6r). In 28 Hen. VI, a truce being made between England and France, 
he was appointed a conſervator thereof on the part of England; as he was alſo of another 
truce, made the year following, for three years, from Auguſt, 1431, to Auguſt, 1454; 
and likewiſe of a third, concluded at Newcaſtle in 31 Hen. VI, to continue trom May, 1453, 
66.) Ibid. p.247, to May, 1457 (6s). In 32 Hen. VI. he, with the Earls of Saliibury, Shrewſbury, and 
en ſome other Lords, undertook to keep the ſeas for three years next following, being allowed 
yr oy the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage then granted for that ſervice (Et). In 35 Hen. VI. 
(bw) Stones he was * appointed one of the conſervators of the truce made for two years with Scotland; 
Annals, p. 416. as alſo of another, concluded for five years, in 38 Hen. VI (64). But when King Edward IV. 


4; ---« 1 2H attained the crown, he cauſed this Earl Jobn, far ſtricken in years, and Aubery, his eldeſt fon 
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=* Chron, (with others) to be attainted in parliament, and afterwards (viz. Feb. 1, 1 Edw. IV.) beheaded 
3 them both on Tower-hill (G), and they were buried in the church of the Auguſtin friars, Lon- 


Fun, Mon. p.418. don (6x). Beſides Aubery, he had, by his wife Elizabeth beforementioned, four ſons, of whom 
; Jobn, the eldeſt, became the thirteenth Earl of Oxford, who was then twenty-three years 
(6) Eſc. 3 Ed- of age (6y). The Earl, during the reign of King Edward, went through great hardſhips 
Gen. © for his loyalty to the Lancaſtrian party; and being in France in the gth of Edward IV, was 
at the conſultation at Amboya with the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, and the 

French King, Queen Margaret, Henry VI's Queen, and Edward her ſon, to reſtore 

Henry VI; which being effected, the Earl of Oxford bore the ſword in the proceſſion from 


[BB] Oat of the profits of his own lands.) About this 
time, or not long before, Maud, Counteſs of Oxford, 
widow of Earl 


at Bentley, Jan. 20, 1412, (14 Hen. IV.) bequeathed 
her body to be buried in the Nuns church-yard at BA 
homas, and mother to Robert, Duke zard, and gave thoſe nuns the manor of Wrabnaſe in 


King Richard II. was alive, and that he would forthwith fame =o (102). 
'4 lay claim to his crown; and procured hearts to be made [CC] He had two fons.} Viz. John and Robert. The 
"4 of ſilver and gilt, (badges that King Richard gave to his younger of which took to wife Joan, widow of Nicholas, 
| friends, ſoldiers, and ſervants) to be in the King's name Lord Carew, daughter to Sir Hugh Courtney of Hac- 
diltributcd in the country, whereby the people might be comb, Knt. and heir to her mother Philippa, one of the 
the ſooner ready to riſe on his behalf: Giving it farther daughters and heirs to Sir Warine Archdecon, Kut. 
out, that he Was privately kept in Scotland till he could and had iſſue John, who mariied Alice, daughter an 
have a fit opportunity to come in with an army of French heir to Walter Kilrington of 'Tref:thryn ia Cornwall, 
and Scots. Hereupon ſhe was committed to priſon, by whom he had iſſue John Vere (103), who, aftcr the 
— Walfing- and her goods confiſcated (ic). But the King, at the death of that Earl John, commonly called Little John 
am, p. 411. requeſt of his Queen, pardoned her, and reſtoced her to of Camper, became Earl of Oxford, as will be fecn pre- 
n. 20, 30, 4. all her lands and tenements, fees, advowſons, goods, ſently. 


va n.7 and chattels (101). This Maud, by ker will, dated 
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the Tower (where the King was impriſoned) to St Paul's cathedral (62). Upon the recovery (6z) Hal!'s 

of the Crown, King Henry VI. called a parliament, wherein Edward being declared a Traitor 791% 7 208 
and Ulſurper, the Earl of Oxford, attainted by him (a), was reſtored in blood, dignities, 7 42 ;, and f. 6%. 
and ancient poſſeſſions. On the 23d of December following he was commiſſioned, with i. a Las besd. 
Richard Earl of Warwick, and others, to levy all perſons capable of bearing arms, and to 

muſter and review them as often as occaſion ſhould require; and to lead and command them 
in oppoling King Henry's enemies, with a mandate to the Sheriffs of Cambridgeſhire, 
Huntingtonſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and Hertford, to aid and aſſiſt as often as re- 
quired (75). And John Tiptoft, Earl of Worceſter, having rendercd himſelf very ob- 
noxious to the Lancaſtrians, he was ſeized and brought to London, where the Earl of 
Oxtord fat High Steward on his trial, and, pronouncing the ſentence of death upon him, 
he was beheaded on Tower-hill (7c). On the firſt news of King Edward's return and land- 
ing, the Earl of Oxford repaired immediately to the Earl of Warwick in Warwickſhire, and 
was with him when Clarence's m was delivered, unto which he made this reply: Go, 
tell your Duke, that I had rather be an Earl, and always like myſelf, than a falſe and perjured 
Duke; and that &er my oath ſhall be falſified (as bis apparently is) I will lay down my life at my 
enemy 's foot, which I doubt not but ſhall be bought very dear (7d) [DD]. Soon after followed 
the memorable battle of Barnet-field, where the Earl of Oxtord commanded the right wing 
of the army againſt Edward, and led the van- guard; but, by miſtake, his own men ſhooting 
againſt each other (7e), he and all his party were routed; whereupon he fled into Wales [EE], 
and thence to St Michael's mount in Cornwall (5); but being beſieged there, after a ſtout 
reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender a priſoner to King Edward, who ſent him to the caſtle 
of Hams in Picardy (7g); and in the parliament begun at Weſtminſter, Cct. 6, 14 Fdw. IV. 
he (together with his brothers, Sir George and Sir Thomas) were attainted, but pardoned for 
their lives (75). In 2 Rich. III, being ſtill priſoner in the caſtle of Hams, and obſerving 
what hopes of aid the Earl of Richmond then had from the French and others, he eſcaped thence, 
and together with Sir James Blount, Governor of that caſtle, and Sir John Forteſcue, Porter 
of Calais, went to the Earl of Richmond (at Montarges) to aſſiſt him in gaining the crown of 
England ; Richmond received him with much joy, being a perſon of high nobility, expert in 
military affairs, and withal of high integrity; as Polydore Virgil relates (77); and our other 
hiſtorians mention the great joy Richmond had on ſceing him, looking on it as a preſage 
of his happy ſucceſs. When Richard received this news, he appointed part of the garriſon 
at Calais to march out to regain the caſtle of Hams; but the garriſon ſending to the Earl 
of Richmond for more aid, he diſpatched the Earl of Oxford with a choice rumber of ex- 
pert ſoldiers, who, by his ſkilful conduct, drew off thoſe in the caſtle without any loſs. 
After which he haſted to the Earl of Richmond in Paris, and never left him till he had 
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(2f) Polyde re 
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ſertled the crown of this realm upon his head, by the name and ſtile of Henry VII. (7k) [FI. 
Upon which event the Earl was immediately reſtored to all his poſſeſſions (71), and choſen 


of the Privy Council (7m). 


Knight of the Garter elected in that King's reign (70) [GG]. And September 22, the 


[DD] It foall be bought dear.) King Edward, upon 
his landing at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, laying aſide all 
claim to the crown, pretended he was come ouly to en- 
Joy his dutchy of York, whereupon he was admitted 
into that city, on taking his oath to be true to King 
Henry (104). But after that growing more potent, 
and the Duke of Clarence, brother to King Edward, 
falling from the Earls of Warwick and Oxford, to whom, 
in France, he had taken an oath to continue in firm 
amity with them, Edward took on himſelf the title of 
King at Nottingham (105). The Earl of Oxford was 
linked in cloſe friendſhip with the Earl of Warwick, 
having married Margaret his filter, and had cauſe of in- 
veteracy againſt King Edward, who had baniſhed him, 
ard put his father and brother to death, as beforemen- 
tioned. Therefore it may be preſumed he had ſome 
influence on the Earl of Warwick, in keeping him ſteady 
in the intereſt of King Henry; when the Duke of Cla- 
rence, who had married Warwick's daughter, endea- 
voured to reconcile him to King Edward, promifing him 
to work is peace, and that with fuch honour, as Warwick 
ſeould know himſelf not only a father to CLARENCE, but 
likewiſe to Edward, England's King (106). 

[EE] He fled into Wales.) Leland ſays he fled into 
Scotland (1c7) ; but others ſay more truly that he fled 
towards Scotland, and finding danger in ſo long a jour- 
ney, he altered his purpoſe, and turned into Wales, and 
thence, with the Earl of Pembroke, into France, and 
having gotten much at ſea, came into the Weſt country, 
where by ſubtlety he entered St Michael's mount in 
Cornwall with 397 men (108), on the laſt of September, 
and divers times coming down there into the adjacent vil- 

ages, had good cheer of the inhabitants: Whereupon 

drigan, the King's Lieutenant in that county, being 
commanded by the King, beſieged the Mount, but fo 
favourably, that the Earl revieturtled it; ſo that Richard 
Fartsſeue, Eſq; of the body to the King, Sheriff of Corn- 


Alſo, at his coronation, was conſtituted one of the Commil- 
ſioners for executing the office of Lord High Steward of England (yn) 


and was the firſt 
ſaid 
farſt 


wall, was ſent to continue the fiege. And King Ed- 
ward, by ſending pardons, ſo wrought with the ſoldiers 
ia the Mount, that, had not the Earl ſubmitted, his own 
men would have made him priſoner, whereby Forteſcue 
entered the Mount on the 15th of February following, 
wherein he found victuals enough to have ſerved till 
Midſummer (109). 

[FF] He ſettled the crown upon Richmond's head.] 
Upon Richmond's arrival in England, he marched with 
him to Boſworth, where King Richard being ready to 
give him battle, Richmond marchalled his army, and 
appointed this Earl to command the vanguard, conſiſt- 
ing of archers. And he behaved with ſuch great cou- 
rage in the battle, that when they came to 5 ſword, 
fearing to be encompaſſed, he commanded that no ſol- 


/? 


(74) ud. p. 558. 


(71) Rot. Parl. 
1 H. VII. m. 10. 
Rec. de Term 
Hil. 2 H. VII. 
Rot. 5. 


(109) Stowe, 
as before, 


dier ſhould flir above ten fect from his colours: and 


then molt valiantly charging the enemy in form of a 
wedge, put them to the rout, in which he flew many, 
and thereby became one of the chiefeſt inſtruments in 
obtaining the happy victory that day, Augult 22, 
1458 (110). 

GG] He was the firſt Knight of the Carter, Sc.] 
He alſo ſtood in ſuch high favour with the King, that 
he obtained a grant to himſelf, and Margeret his wife, 
and to the heirs of Margaret, of the lordſhip of De /a 
More, in com. Hertford and Middleſex, late belonging 
to George Newil, Archbiſhop of York; alſo of the manors 
of Framlingham, Kel/all, Hareſtone, Peſenhall, Walton, 
with Tremley, apd the hundred of Loo/e in Suffolk, and 
of the manor of M illingtan in com. Bedford, which were 
part of the poſſeſſions of John, late Duke of Norfolk, 
attainted: Likewiſe of the manors of Berham, Walkefare, 
and Powers, in Waltham-parva in Eſex, late the lands 
of Francis Viſcount Lovell, attainted ; and of the manor 
of Botearerih in com. Northampton, late , illiam Cate 
bys, Eſq; attainted: Alſo of the houſe called the Her- 
ber, in *. pariſh of St Mary Bathawe in the ward of 


Dow gate, 


(110) Pol. Virg. 
p- 563. n. 10, 
20, 40. 
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firſt year of his reign, he was made Conſtable of the Tower of London for life (7p), and 
likewiſe Lord High Admiral of England, Ireland, and the Dutchy of Aquitain (7). 


the 3d of Henry 
of High Steward of 
inſurrection made 


VII. he was conſtituted one of the commiſſioners to exerciſe the office 9) Pa. 
England at the coronation of the Queen (77). And, upon the y * 2 
by John Earl of Lincoln on the behalf of Lambert Simnel, this Earl, C.) l. 


R E. 


7Þ) Ry 
In Vol xIl pe * 


with Jaſper Duke of Bedford, was chief commander of the King's forces againſt thoſe f. Il. 5, 


* (73) Pol. Virg- 
p. 571. n. 10. 


rebels, and vanquiſhed them, June 16, in a pitched battle at Stoke, near Newark upon 
Trent (75). In 4 Hen. VII. he was empowered to examine what number of archers, 


m. 17, 


Lud gte, p.453, armed at the King's expence, the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſex, and Hertford, coul 
Tiny provide for the relief of Britany; and to article with them, and 1 — them, 2 to certi 5 


.) Rymer, 
Vol. XII. p. 356. 


r. 534. n. 40. 


their names before the Quindenes of Eaſter (77). And the ſame year, with the Duke of Bed- 
ford, had the command of thoſe forces ſent by King Henry into Flanders, in aid of Maxi- 
{7») Pol. Virg. milian the Emperor againſt the French (7«). 


In the 8th of Henry VII. this Earl had the 


chief command of the army ſent againſt the French, and the King, in October, met him, 
then come from beating down the town of Ax DE, at Mergiſon (yuv), in his way to Bulloi 


gn . (to- A: 


Two days after which they came before that town, and beſieged it till the 8th of November, d N. ht, 


Earl of Oxford 


Rymer, 
7a) . ented, and ſi 
p 
tw vIi. p. 1. Guarantees on the 
2. 25 


when a peace being concluded with the French at Staples upon the ſea near that town, the wh 
gned the ſame (7x). 
Conſtable of the caſtle of Clare in Suffolk (y), and, in 11 Hen. VII, he was one of the towrug,,” 
part of England for keeping the peace then concluded with the Archduke 18 we is” 
of Auſtria (7z). In 12 Hen. VII. he was the chief commander againſt the Lord Audley 


In 9 Hen. VII. he was conſtituted 59.9%: = 


night at Ser dies. 
Held, and the del 


A ins. and the Corniſh rebels at the battle of Black-heath, and environing the hill with his archers 


and horſemen, ſet on them with great valour, killing 400, and taking 1500 priſoners ($4). (38 


In 23 Hen. VIL he, with other 
each, for performance of the artic 


T bus. Richmond, December 7, 1508, 24 Hen. VII. (85). 
p. 1. m. 26, Farl's 
84%) Rymer, 


5b. 480, 


at Lords, entered into a recognizance of 50000 crowns 4 Ha, L %, 
n 8 of marriage between Charles, Prince of Spain, and Mary, 
the King's third daughter; and was preſent at that marriage, ſolemnized in the palace at 


43. 


On the acceſfion of Hen. VIII. the (© Numer 


patents were renewed for the office of Lord High Admiral of England, Ireland, and auler 


177, 277, 238, 


1 u. thedutchy of Aguitain, and of the conſtableſhip of the caſtle of Clare, and both were made ee 


5. 281. to him for liſe (8c). 
($e) Pat. 

= Hen. VIII. 

P. 1. m. 26. 


1 for He had alſo, May 16, i Hen. VIII, a grant and confirmation, to him — 
and his heirs, of the caſtle and tower of Colcheſter (8d); and likewiſe a confirmation of the ound then- 


ſelves in 2 500c9 


office of Lord Great Chamberlain of England (8e). After this there does not appear any crowns ze 
mention of him, but that he made his will [HH] near five years before his death, which Tinte bete 
happened on Thurſday, March 10, in 4 Hen. VIII, having been Earl of Oxford full fifty the 
years, and was buried in the priory of Colne, according to his deſire (8f). He largely go © *: 


hamberlain 19 
the Emperor, and 


Golden Fleece, 


Zng, Contributed to the finiſhing St Mary's church in Cambridge (8g), and, in the eſtimation denen 


te, London, part of the poſſeſſions of George, 
late Duke of Clarence; to hold to him and to the heirs 


{xrx) Pat. 
2 Hen. VU, p. 2. male of his body (111). 
He made his will.) It was dated April 1c, 1508, 
being (as his words are) NE health and perfect mina, 
4 


not grieved, wexed, tr „ mor diſeaſed with any 
_ He bequeathed to the figure of the 
bleſſ at Wal 


y ham, his eagle © Id, diſ- 
played and garniſhed. He alſo bequeathed, in honour 
of the holy and bleſſed King, Maiden, and Martyr, 
St Edmund, to his monaſtery at Bury, his beſt whole ſuit 
of veſtments of cloth of gold of tiſſue, viz. for Prieſt, 
Deacon, and Subdeacon. And he wills and requires 
his Executors, as haſtily as they can after his departure, 
to cauſe 2000 maſſes of requiem to be ſaid and ſung for 
his ſoul by every Fryar, being a Prieſt, in any of the houſes 
of the black Fryars in Cambridge and Oxford, and the 
white Fryars py | pany which houſes were of the founda- 
tion of his anceſtors. And alſo to the brethren of the 
Charterhouſe, London, Shene and Sion; and every Monk, 
Chanon, or every other religious perſon, being a Prieſt, 
or abiding within any houſe of religion of the founda- 
tion of any of his anceſtors, ſhall fing and ſay Placebo 
and Dirige, and commendations, and have 3s. 4d. for 
their labour. And every other Fryar, Monk, Chanon, 
or Prieſt, within any houſe of religion in the ſhires of 
Nerfolk, Suffolk, and Er, ſhall have, for their labour, 
15. 6d. His other bequeſts to Prieſts are very numerous. 
He wills that, if he has iſſue male of his bod „ lawfully 
begotten, they ſhall have his image of the Trinity, 
filver and gilt, and his croſs of gold, wherein lie two 

ieces of the holy croſs, with the garniſhing of the 
e; his bed of Roote, which he had by reaſon of his 
office of Great Chamberlain of England at the King's 
coronation; alſo his hangings of Tulins, a Celonanda 
Teſter of rich Arras, with a Torney thereon, which 
he had at the coronation of the Queen that is dead, 
by reaſon of his ſaid office, with ſeveral other parti- 
culars recited, which were to go to his heirs male, 
and in default to his nephew Jobs Veer, ſon of his 
brother Sir George Veer, when he comes to the age 
of twenty-one years; and in default to his couſin } 


of all that knew him (84), was a very wiſe, learned, religious, and magnificent man [II]. —— Ing 


Span, 


Veer, fon and heir to Sir Robert Yeer, Knt. his uncle, 

and in default to his right heirs. To the ſame heirs he 

alſo bequeathed the caſtle and honour of Hedingham and 

Gelham, with his manors of Bumſted, Canfield, Praiers, 

Bowre-hall, Greys in Hedingham-Sibille, Earls-Colne, 

Bentley, Crepinghall, Downham, Lavenham, Over- 

hall, Noether. all Cokefield, Walſham-hall, Campes, (112) By a ctdi 

Abingdon, Saxton, Swaff ham-Bulbeck, Kenſyngton, yy 

and his place near Biſhops-gate in London. All which 3 . 

were of the old inheritance of the Earldom of Oxford, will, of wiic 

as by old gifts thereof made to his anceſtors manifeſlly the probate a 

did appear. He farther bequeathed to his nieces, 44 64 mw 5 

Derathy and Ur/ula, 600 * ny and conſtitutes exe- 15: 

cutors, Elizabeth his dear wife, Sir Thomas Lovel, Sir granted to Sir 

James Hobant, Sir Robert Drury, Sir William Walde- R. Drory, Sr 
rave, Sir Robert Lovel, Knts. Dr William Cook, W. Wale" 

John Veer the elder, Humphry Wingfield, John Daniel, 2242 

John joſſelyn, Eſqs; and 


illiam Okeley, Gent. each | hue, ths 


7 ] He was a magnificent man. 
an 


The King called the Earl unto him, and ſaid, My Lord, 
1 have heard much of your hoſpitality; but it is greater than 
the ſpeech : Theſe handſome gentlemen and yeomen, which 
I fee on beth ſides off me, are ſure your menial ſervants. 
The Earl ſmiled, and ſaid, That were not for mine eaſe : 
They are moſt of them my Retainers, that are come to do me 
ſervice at ſuch a time as this, and chiefly to ſce your Grace. 
The King ſtartled a little, and ſaid, By my faith, my Lord, 


1 thank you for my good cheer; but I may not endure to have _—_ 


my laws broken in my fight * My Attorney muſt ſpeak wwit b — 3 Hen. vi 
you, And it 1s pu of the report, that the Earl com- ; Hf. of E- 
eſs than 15000 marks (113). 


Val. . p. 63% 


He 


pounded for no 


(114) Speed” 
Chuan. p. 69 


(115) Pat. 2 
EwardlV, p 
B. 10, 


(116) By tha 
of her formel 
huſb:nd, Lor 
Beauthcnt, 


(117) Confifti 
of Arras hang 
op, feral 

al 
tak, 


| pat. 21 d- 
B's. p- 1+ 
. 10. 


Miller's Cat. 
1 5. 695+ 


u Vul. for his 
nlant behaviour 


7 
ird 


(115) Pat, 21 
Edward IV. p. I. 
. 10, 


(116) By that 
of her former 
kuſb:nd, Lord 
Beaurhcnt, 


(11) Conſiſting 
of Arras hang - 
— dia- 

rings, a lit- 
de aal of gold, 
vith a piece of 
the boly croſs in- 
ſeg, which 
be daily wore 
Wout her neck, 
1 peat ſilver 


S E 
Richard the 
Margaret dying, he married 


the earldom devolved on his nephew 


* 
1 
7. 4 


R E. 


He firſt married Margaret, daughter to Richard Nevile Earl of Saliſbury, and ſiſter to 
great Earl of Warwick, furnamed the King-maker (8), 

one ſon, Jobn [RX ], who died ym» in the Tower of London during his father's exile (8K). (a 
lizabeth Counteſs, daughter of Sir Richard Scrope, Knt. 5. 

and widow of Willam Lord Yiſcount Beaumont (81); but, having no iſſue by her [LL] 


by whom he had iſſue 


Sir Jobn Vere (8r), who was the fifth of that name, and the fifteenth Earl of Oxford; and, 


be e on the 15th of October following, he was, with Francis the French King, elected Knight 


at the battle of the Spurs, Cat. of Knights, MS, col. per Nich. Jckyl; Armiger. 


XX] One ſon, John, by Margaret his wife.) This 
Lady, while her huſband was priſoner in the caſtle of 
Hams, was not ſuffered to have acceſs to him, and was 
forced to live upon the charity of others and by her 
necedle-work, both very ſhort to ſupply her great wants. 
This unmerciful and moſt inhumane uſage was the 
more extremely followed, for that Oxford himſelf, 
his father, and brother, had ever ſided with the 
Lancaſtrians. And ſhe, being ſiſter to Richard Earl of 
Warwick, the capital enemy of King Edward, was 
held either dangerous, if her wealth balanced her birth 
and eſtate, or elſe unworthy of his favour, whoſe good 
fortunes, as was ſuggeſted, ſhe ever maligned (114). 
However King Edward, toward the latter end of 
his reign, granted her, being in great want, and 
her huſband ſtanding attainted as the patent ſets forth, 
an annuity of 1001, per annum during her life, to be 
paid out of the impoſts upon wines in the port of Lon- 
don (115). 

[LL] 3}, had no iſſue by his ſecond wife Elizabeth, &c.] 
This Counteſs, by her laſt will, dated May zo, 1537, 
29 Hen. VIII, ordered her body to be buried in the 
E of Myvenbo (116). And foraſmuch as ſhe 

ad found from experience, that the rich, as well as the 
poor and needy, reſort to common doles, ſhe therefore 
would have no ſuch; but that her executors deliver to 
the curates, churchwardens, &c. of every pariſh near ad- 
joining to the place of her burial, ſuch ſums of money 
as ſhall be thought convenient for the relief of poor and 
impotent perſons of the ſaid pariſhes; as alſo to the poor 
of every 22 where ſhe was patroneſs, and had lands, 
to pray for her ſoul, &. To the ſame end ſhe likewiſe 
bequeaths 12d. a maſs for 200 maſſes, viz. of the 
Trinity, the Holy Ghoſt, and requies; and the five 
wounds 50 each: Alſo to the picture of the Lady of 
Walſingham her wedding- ring: Likewiſe to the pariſh- 
church of Myvenbo her beſt veſtment, her beſt cope of 
crimſon velvet, her beſt chalices, and her two altar- 
cloths of crimſon velvet, and a fruntelet of the ſame ſuit; 
being a benefactor beſides to many other churches and 
religious houſes. And after bequeathing much rich fur- 
niture (117), &c. to John, then Earl of Oxford, and 
her brothers and ſiſters, and other near relations, ſhe 


leaves the overplus among the pooreſt of her ſervants, 


and in other deeds of charity, at the diſcretion of her 
Executors, whe were, her brother Sir M illiam Kingeſton, 
her ſiſter Jane Kingeſfon, Philip Parrys, Eſq; John and 
Margaret Rider. And ſhe appoints overſcer of her will, 
Thomas Cremwvell Lord Cromwell, and Lord Privy Seal, 


mander in thoſe forces his brother John brought againſt 

— Edward, which obliged him to leave the kingdom. 

And when that monarch, in order to regain his crown 

attempted to land in Eſſex, this Sir George, by his 

power and intereſt in that country (his brother being 

with or =P appeared ſo ſtrong, that Edward was 
VOL, VI. No. 336. 


obliged to land, fore weather-beaten, at Ravenſpur in 
Holderne/s (118). Sir George and his brother "Thomas 
were with the Earl in the bloody battle of Barnet, and 
thence followed him, firſt into Wales, and after into 
France, and thence embarked with him, and were with 
him at the ſurrender of S! Michael's mount in Cornwall : 
whereupon all three were attainted (119), but pardoned 
for their lives: and the attainder of Sir Thomas Veer, Knt. 
was afterwards revoked (1 — This Sir Thomas, being 
one of the commanders under Sir Edward Poynings at 
the ſiege of Sluys, 5 Hen. VII, 1489, loſt his lite in 
the aflault thereof, without leaving iſſue (121). Sir 


bequeathing his body to be buried in the conventual 
church of the priory of Earls-Colne, he appoints, among 
other maſſes, twelve r men to ſay to the twelve 
Apoſtles, at his funeral, before the high altar, the Lord”: 


4 * 
. PL. 


4029 


Vincent's 


Brooke's errors, 
p. 408, 


of ton. 636. 


($9) Weever, 
P · 61 7. 


(118) Stowe“ 
Aanals, p. 42. 
(119) And he 


(120) Ann. 13 


Ed. IV. Tit. 35« 
George Veer made his will Auguſt 21, 1500, wherein, Thid, 


P. 700, 
(121) Hall's 

fol. 23. 
a, 6, 


(*) Alſo that a 
man ſa 


prayer ; alſo in Engliſh, The Lord have mercy upen the ſoul of Feery day, for 


George Vcer, and on the ſouls of all the faithful deceaſed (). 
He bequeaths to the high altar at Heningham-caſtle, 10s. 
to the nuns at Heningham, 100 ewes; to the Franci/caxs 
at Colcheſter, to the Carmelites at Malden, to the Friars 
preachers at Chelmsford, and to the Auguſtine Friars at 
Clare, 135. 4d. each; to his Executors 401. to be laid 
out on his funeral; to Margaret his wife 4ol. and all 
the filver plate and utenſils of his houſe; to his three 
daughters, Elizabeth, Mary, and Dorothy, a gold chain, 
weight twenty-ſix ounces; a paper miſiale and a ſilver 
chalice to the high altar before which he was buried, 
and 31. for gilding the faid chalice; to the Friars 
— at Cambridge, 40 8. to St Oſich's convent, 5 l. 
to the high altar of that convent, a covering and caſe 
for the ſame of purple velvet with his arms upon it: 
That all his tenements in Colcheffer be fold, and the 
monies ariſing by ſuch ſale be applied to the uſe of his 


will; the remainder to be divided between his wife and 


his boys at the diſcretion of John Earl of Oxford, his 
brother, whom he appoiats ſuperviſor of his will (122), 
which being proved April 3, 1503, ſhews he lived al- 
moſt three years after the making of it. Adminiſtration 
was granted to Margaret his widow, who was daughter 
and heir of II ilhamStafford of Litchfield and Frome in com. 
Der/et, and had iſſue by her Sir George Vere, and John, 
the fourteenth Earl of Oxford (123) ; George was buried 
at Halſtead in Eſſex, where a monument was erected to 
his memory, much defaced inWeever's time (1 24): Their 
daughters were, Elixaberb, wife of Sir Anthony Wing field, 
Knight of the Garter ; Dorothy, wife of John Nevile, 

Latimer; and Urſula, firſt married to George Wind- 


for, Eſq; and ſecondly to Sir Edmund Knightly, of 


Faverley in Norchamptonſhire. 

[NN] He attended the King at Canterbury, &c.) Whilſt 
they were at Can , Charles the Emperor landed 
at where the King met him, and from thence 
they rode to Canterbury, where the Emperor was magni- 
ficently entertained for three days, and took leave of the 
King on the laſt of May. The fame day the King, 
Queen, and his train, failed from Dover, and landed at 
Calais, and in the Queen's train were the Counteſs of 
Oxford, conſort to this Earl, as alſo the Counteſs dow- 
ager of Oxford (125). 


44 T of 


cne year, the 
maſs of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and 


(122) With a 
codicil, dated 
Dec. 2, 1502, 
wherein be be- 
queaths to John 
Vere, his ſoa 
and heir, his 
gold ſeal, called 
Le Signet, and 
a gold ring with 
a ruby in it, 
befides his black 
velvet gown, 
with foines, to 


Ric. Fitz-Lewis, 


Kt. bis kinſman, 


and a gown to 
each of his fix 
ſervants. 
123) Vincent's 
in 


Offic. Armor. 


(124) Fun. Men. 
was 


(125) Rymer, 
Val. XIII. p. 212. 


K ung 
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% Abele, of the Garter (85). In 21 Hen. VIII. he received his writ to take his place in parliament ( 87), (ﬆ) 
5, 3522 333... and, October 1ſt following, fat among other nobles in the Star-chamber an the accufation W z 
tion, rg l. VIII. of Cardinal Foley, and ſubſcribed the articles againſt him, which were preferred to parlia. ** 

fe was placed in ment (8x). July 13, 22 Hen. VIII, he ſubſcribed that memorable letter, ſent by the (.) "A 
the Sovereign's nobility of England, &c. to Pope Clement VII, . to his Holineſs, that, unleſs he Lt ef . Vit 
Ge; but on '2* complied with King Henry in his divorce from Queen Catharine, his macy in this lang, h l 
King of Scots, realm was not like to be long acknowledged (8). In 24 Hen. VIII. the clergy, and other * 25, u. 
. 27 1%: of the religious, to ingratiate themſelves with the King, preſented him with new-year's gifts Gul yz. 


Vo 
with a higher very liberally, conſidering thoſe of the nobility, of which notice was taken that the rich Earl . n 
pn Og of Oxford preſented but nine ſoverergns, valued at 101. 2s. 6 d. (8x); the Earl of Rutland (. W 
61. 138. 4d. &c. In 25 Hen. VIII. he was commiſſioned, with the Duke of Narfolk, to Meme) 85 
fettle the houſhold of the Lady (afterwards Queen) Mary (85). In 28 Hen. VIII, on the Pep 
rebellion of Afe and the northern rebels, the King, in juſtification of himſelf againſt their 
complaint of grievances, ſets forth, that he had choſen of his Council Nobles of birth and 
condition, wherewith his ſubjefts ſeemed to be content, and among them he mentions the Earl of 
( Herbert, Oxford (82). In 29 Hen. VIII. he attended at the Chriſtening of Prince Ediuard at Hamp- (34) Str, 
r. 200 208. ton- court, October 12 15700 And departed this life at his ſear at Colne in Eſſex on Saturday, e 
(95) oo. > March 21, 31 Hen, VIII, and was buried at Caſtle-Heningbam on Monday, April 12, = 
Armor. 636, following (94%. He married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir Egward Truſſel, Knight 
ze) Vincent's Banneret (fon and heir of Sir William Truffel, Knt.) (gc), by whom he had iſſue three {raw 
Ofc. Armor, ſons [OO], of whom | 
Jobn de Veer, the ſixth of that name, became the fixteenth Earl of Oxford, and, in rens 
p 32 Hen. VIII, had livery of all the lands which deſcended to him by Elizabeth his mother, 2.25, g. 
9d) Pat. 32 ſiſter and heir to John Truſſel, Eſq; (gd). In 36 Hen. VIII. he was at the fiege and taking zun, 
VL f. . of Bulloigne, having command in the rear of the King's army, under the conduct of John Gare l. 
(ge) Herbert, a» Lord Ruſſel, Lord Privy Seal (ge). In 37 Hen. VIII. he received a commiſſion of array — 
—— * to raiſe as well archers as horſe and foot, to be in readineſs to ſuppreſs the enemy as occaſion m, we 


ſ 
(of) Rymer, required (gf). At the funeral of Henry VIII. at Windſor, Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, s . Ge 
ys 


4 HOLL] 


onn!, fir 
Ps Gare 
Vel. IV. 
p 2644. 


7 71, attending as chief mourner, the Earls of Oxford and Arundel were the two next (9g ). which — 


At the coronation of Edward VI. he was made Knight of the Bath, and, being created Gen. = 
Chayre, qu. 22, with great royalty, was commanded to pay to the Heralds double fees (cb). July 28, it e! v. 
in cut. 1562, 4 Eliz. he made his will, ordering his body to be buried in the body of the church . 4 
50 This eppes Of Earl's Colne (gi). He died in leſs than a year after this * ). He married firſt Dorothy, theDukeot$u 
| the ami. daughter to Ralph Nevile, Eſq; of Weſtmorland, who died, leaving him only a daughter — 
—.— uch Catherine [PP], whereupon he married ſecondly Margaret, daughter of John Golding, and ther ala ad. 


May 29, 1563. ſiſter of Sir Thomas Golding, Knt. by whom he had iflue —— 
Strype' Mem, 
Vol. II. p. 23. 


00] He had iſſue three font.) His ſecond ſon, Aubrey Frances, third daughter, was eſpouſed to Henry Howard, 
de Vere, married Margaret, daughter of John Spring, of Earl of Surrey (grandſon and heir to Thomas Duke of 
Lanham in Suffolk, and had iflue Hugh de Vere, who, Norfolk); Jane, married to Charles Earl of We/tmore- 
by Eleanor his wife, daughter of - - - Wal, Eſq; was land; Margaret, to Henry Lord Scrope of Boſton ; and | 
father of Robert Earl of Oxford, as will be ſhewn here- Catharine, to Henry Lord Berkley ; and Deſcendants are (149) Decent 
after. The third ſon, Geffery Vere, was father of Sir remaining from all of them (122). of Nobility, 
Francis and Sir Horace Vere Lord Yere of Tilbury, of both [P] He left only a daughter Catharine.) A marriage 
whom we have before treated. The faid Jahn Earl of was agreed on, and indentures figned between her and 
Oxford had alſo three — Elizabeth, married Henry, ſon to the Duke of Somer/er ; but after the Duke's 
to Thomas Lord Darcy of Chich in Eſex, who had iſſue attainder and execution, a bill was brought into parlia- 
by her Jen Lord Darcy, father of Thomas Lord Darcy ment, and enacted, 6 Edw. VI, 1551, To the indent- 
| of Chich; and Elizabeth, the ſecond wife of John Lord ures ſhould be void and of none effect (130); and the (130) Strpe's 
(226) Deſcent of Lumley (126). The ſaid Thomas Lord Darcy married Lady Catharine was afterwards married to Edward Lord Mew. Vd. . 
Nob, by _ Mary, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas Kitſon of Hen- Windſer, who died at Venice, Jan. 24, 17 Eliz. and * 3% 
—_— — grave in Suffolk, and, July 5, 1621, (19 Jac.) was had iſſue by her four ſons and four daughters; Frederic 
created Viſcount Colchefter for life, with remainder to Lord Windſor (from whom the preſent Lord Windſor 
Sir Thomas Savage, Knt. and Bart. (who had married is deſcended); Edward and Andrew, that were married; 
Elizabeth his eldeſt daughter) and to their heirs Mary and Elizabeth, who died in their infancies; Mar- 
(r27)Pat. 19Jac. male (127). Alſo, Nov. 4, 2 Car. was created Earl garet, wife of John Talbot, of Grafton in com. Wigorn, 
p. 2. Rivers, with like remainder to Sir Thomas Savage (128), Eſq; (anceſtor to the preſent Earl of ShrexyPbury); and 
(18) Pat. 2 C. I. from whom the Earls of Rivers deſcended. He had Catharine, wife of Robert Audley, of Berechurch in 
Pe 5. alſo three other daughters, who were, with the ſaid Eli- Ex (131), Eſq; who are all recited in an inſcription (131) Chitting' 
zabeth, coheirs to the ſaid Earl Rivers, who died on a noble monument erected to her memory in the a" 
Feb. 21, 1639, 15 Car. and was buried in the church chancel of Tarbict in Warwickſhire, wherein is this Y 
of St Ofith at Chich, whereby the Earldom devolved as further mention of her Ladyſhip and her Lord: * 
be fore mentioned. His three daughters were, Mary, r 
wedded to Roger Marnwoed, Eſq; Penelope, to Sir G. D. O. M. 
Trenchard, of Wolveton in Dorſetſhire, Knt. who died * Katharinz Oxoniæ filiz, Weſtmerlandiz neptis, Staf- 
in a week after her marriage, and ſhe was ſecondly the fordiz, Buckinghamienfis abneptis, Windforiz con- 
the wife of Sir 7obn Gage, of Firle in com. Suſſex, Bart. jugis, hie jacent cineres. Quz ortu Vero, = 
anceſtor by her to the preſent Viſcount Gage; Suſan, clara, clarior virtute, Edwardo chariſſ. marito Vene- 
the 2 daughter, died unmarried; fo that, by the * tiis defuncto, ætate, forma florens 33 vitz anno, 
family of Savage, Earls of Rivers, being extinct, the * viduam caſtitatem more priſco incepit, uſque ad 
barony of Darcy is in abeyance, having its riſe in * ſexa um vitz ultimum ſancte tenuit; novo tunc 
the ſaid Thomas Lord Darcy, who married the Ear/ of * flagrans amore, novum quæſivit et ſponſum in- ccelis 
Oxford's daughter as aforementioned, and had ſummons * Chriſtum : Terreſtrem hæc terra tenet partem; zthe- 
to parliament 5 Edward VI. « riam æther. Obit 17 Jan. 1599. n 
Anme, the ſecond daughter of the Earl of Oxford, Sed ne exemplar eaſtitatis & pudicitiæ, honore merito, 
was married to Edmund Lord Sheffield, from whom pro- * poſteri exemplo, hic carerent, aviæ ſuz digniſſ. Tho- 
ceeded the Earl of Mulgrave, and Jobi Sheffield, and mas, et Henrico filio nepos, hoc monumentum poni 
his ſon Zdmund, the laſt Duke of Zuckingbamſhire. * curavit.” 


= 


(133) ExRey 
Chayre, — 
in Cur, Prær. 
Cut. 


Eduard, 


V E 
Edward, his ſon and ſueceſſor, the ſeventeenth Earl of Oxford [ 9 ]. This Earl travelled 


perfumes into England; and 


at his own charge, hired 


Armada (90). 


Howard, Duke of 


father) for ſaving him, w 


be of the order of the Bath at the creation of 


[22 ] He had iſſue Edward his ſon.) He had alſo a 
. daughter Mary, maried to Peregrine Bertie, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Erg/by, who in right of his mother, in 2 Car. I, 
had the office of Lord Great Camberlain adjudged to 
him by the Houfe of Peers, which office is ſtill in his 
deſcendants (132). 
The ſaid John Earl of Oxford, in his will, bequeaths 
to his loving ſoa-in-law the Lord Wind/er, and to his 
daughter the Lady Catharine his wife, zoo marks; to 
the Lady Mary his davghter, 200 marks at the day of 
her marriage; to Hugh and John, ſons of his brother 
Aubrey de Veer, 301, each, to be paid when they come 
to the age of twenty-ane; to Ann Veer, eldeſt h- 
ter of his ſaid brother Aubrey, 100 marks; and to his 
other daughters, Bridget and Jane, 4ol. each on the 
day of their marriage; to his brother Robert Vere's 
A 401. and 20l. to each of the two ſons of his 
brother 7effery at their age of twenty-one; to his three 
loving ſiſters, the Ladies Darcy, Surrey, and Sheffield, 
each of them one of his cups of filver and gilt; to the 
Lord Keeper, 10 l. and one of his great horſes; to Sir 
William Cecil, 101. and another of his great horſes. 
He makes bis Executors, his well-beloved wife Margery 
Counteſs of Oxford, his ſon Edward Lord Bulbeck, his 
loving friend Sir John Wentworth, Knt, his truſty 
ſervants, He Golding, Robert Chriflmas, and Fobn 
Turner; and ſuperviſors of his will, his ſingular good 
Lord the Duke's Grace of Norfolk and the Lord Robert 
Dudley, and bequeaths to each of them 201. and one 
of his beſt horſes or geldings. In a ſchedule annexed 
he gives legacies to his ſervants, Henry Golding, Eſq; 201. 
to Robert Chriſtmas, 201. and to twenty other gentlemen, 
., Who were his ſervants, the moſt of them zol. He alſo 
* legacies to forty- four yeomen his ſervants, 
to twenty-two grooms that were his ſervants (133): 
Whence he appears to have lived in great grandeur. 

[RR] He arftinguiſbed himſelf in two tournaments. 
In the firſt, this Earl of Oxford, Charles Lord Howard, Sir 
Henry Lea, and Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, afterwards Knights 
of the Garter, were challengers; and the Lord Stafford, 
Lord Henry Seymour, Thomas Cecil, and others, were 
defendants; and on each of the challengers her Majeſty 
beſtowed a prize, for the receiving whereof they were 
led armed by two ladies into her preſence-chamber, 
This triumph continued three days; the fuſt at Tilt, 
the ſecond at Tourney, and the third at Barrier. In the 
ſecond, in 1580, the Earl of Arundel, and his aſſiſtant 
Sir William Drury, challenged all comers: The Defend- 
ers were the Farl of Oxford, the Lord Windſor, the famous 
Sir Philip Sidney, and others ; and the prize was given 
by her Majeſty to the Earl of Oxford (1 34)- 

[SS] He would do his beſt to ruin his daughter.) Sir 
William Dugdale, who relates this, ſays further, that, 
in the fame reſolution, the Earl not only forfook bis 
Wife's bed, but ſold and conſumed that inheritance 
decended to him from his anceſtors. But for that part 
relating to his inheritance, Sir William cites Camden, 
who only ſays he was in a fair xvayto his * 135): 
and it is certain the greateſt part deſcended to his fon 
. and heir, and, on his deceaſe without iſſue, devolyed 

on his kinſman Robert Earl of Oxford, who died ſeized 
thereof, as will appear preſently. By this wife Anne 
the Earl had three daughters: £/izabeth, born July 2, 
3 


in his youth to Italy, and, on his return, was the 


ting the Queen [Eliz.] with a pair of perfumed 
ſhe was pictured with them on her hands (g/). He diſti iſhed himſelf in two j 
tournaments before the Queen; the firſt in 157 
the chief of thoſe nobles that embarked with Robert Earl of Leiceſter 
and Zealand in 1585, 28 Eliz. (gm). The next year he was one of the commiſſioners on (gm) Ibid. 2. 721. 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots (gn). In the memorable year 1588, 31 Eliz. the Earl, 
ſhips, and joined the 
In 32 Eliz. he fat on the trial of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, who was 
ynanimoully found N of high-treaſon (gy): Vet he was ſuch an intire friend to Thomas (9p) Ibid. p. $51, 
erfolk, that, when he diſcerned the Duke's life in 
againſt him touching the * of Scots, he earneſtly interceded with Burleigh (his wife's on the trials of 
hich being declined by the Treafurer, the Earl, in 
tion, ſaid he would do all he could to ruin his daughter (94) [SS]. The Earl died June 24, Es. 14. . 363. 
1604 (97), and was ſucceeded in honour and eſtate by his only ſon and heir, 
Henry Vere, the eighteenth Earl of Oxford. Io 1605, the King being at Oxford, he was (25) St Henry 
created A, M. with other nobles then attending (gs). In 1610 he was the firſt choſen to Ms. iathe paper 


wards travelled into Italy (94), and returned home in 1618 (gw) [ 


R E: 4031 


firſt that brought embrgidered gloves and 

oves, 

and (9/)Stowe's A- 

d in any! Gap And he was %. 
Pr relief of Holland . 


1, and the 


and fleet employed againſt the Spaniſh 


— = 


Prince of Wales (gt) [TT]. He after- 9 ; 
— 2 Hl exploits in Saas nr 
1520, that year. 


1575, married at Greenwich, Jan. 26, 1594, to Willam 

Stanley, Earl Der (136); 2. Bridget, born April 6, (x36) Milles's 

1584, married to Fraxcis Lord Nerris of Ricot, after Cat. of Hon. X 

created Earl of Berkſhire; and 3. Su/an, born May 26, p+ 701. an 

1587, married to Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, | | 

and, on the deceaſe of his elder brother Fi/liam, was 

alſo Earl of Pembroke (137). Their mother Ane died (137) MS. 4 

at Queen Elizabeth's court at Greenwich, June 6, Fam. de Nobil, 

1588 (138), and was interred in Weſtminſter- abbey on —＋ 

the 2;th, attended by many perſons of great quality . 

and honour: The chief mourner was the Counte/s of Lin- (299) Mille, 

cola, ſupported by the Lords Windſor and Darcy, and FOI . 

her train borne by the Lady 2 and among other 

mourners at her funeral were the Ladies Nucl, EAxa - 

beth Vere, Willoughby ſiſter to the Earl of Oxford, by 

Cobham, Lumley, Hun/don, Cecil wife to Sir Thomas Cecil. 

Six bannerets were borne by Michael Stanhope, Edward 

Matten, Anthony Cook, William Cecil, John Vere, and 

Richard Cecil (139). We have an account of this Earl (149) MS. by 

from the Oxford Antiquarian, who, having acquainted Sir W. Delbicke, 

us, that in his younger days the Earl was a penſioner * * =_ : 

of St John's college in Cambridge, procceds in the ſch ae 

following terms: This moſt noble Earl of Oxford, Arm. 

c t. 6, 1566, waiting on Queen Elizabeth at Oxford, 

« had the degree of A. M. conferred upon him by the 

* Univerſity. He was in his younger days an excellent 

« poet and comedian, as ſeveral of his compoſitions that 

“were made public ſhewed, which I preſume are now 

loſt and worn out. All that I have yet ſeen are certain 

poems on ſeveral ſubjects thus: 1ſt, His good name 

0 Nail, he bewaileth. 2d, The complaint of a Lover 

« ewearing black and taumie. zd, Being in love he com- 

* plaineth. 4th, A Lover rejected neth. gth, Not 

© attaining his defire, he complaineth. Gth, His mind not 

« quietly ſettled, be complainethb. With many ſuch like 

things that were highly valued in their times (140).” 
He wwas the firft choſen of the order of the _ 

The bill was figned by the King June 2, he repai 

to Durham houſe in the afternoon. The next day the 

Knights rode to the court, their pages riding before 

them, ing a ſword in a white ſcabbard with a belt, 

with gilt halts, and a pair of gilt fpurs hanging thereon. 

Being alighted at the court-gate, the Earl of Oxford 

proceeded with his page before him, between his two 

; and the others followed according to their 

priority into the hall, where the King came, accom 

nied with the nobility. The Earl of Oxford was 

ted by the Governors to him fitting under his | 

tate, the Page delivering the ſword to the Cham- (2142) Anſtis's 

berlain, and » io the „who girt it about the — 11 b 

Earl's neck, and the Earl o Northampton put on his . * a, : 

ſpurs; the reſt were received accordingly (141). et ſeq. | 

ad, He travelled into Italy.) Sir 

a letter from Venice, Feb. 3, 1617, to Mr Secretary 

Lake, acquaints him, That my Lord of Oxford, having 

at Florence beard of the impriſonment of Mr 

Bertie, his near kinſman, by the inquifitian at Ancone, 

went the next day pod to Rome, after he had firſt 

cured the Great Duke's palace there for his 

ſecurity, and letters of favour, which were to 

him. Since which time Mr Bertie was removed, 

chance upon his interceſſion, as fafe for himſelf as 

nobly done. Now having never yet, by any intelſli- 


As. 2 


atton, in 


4032 V. E R E. 


(9y) 


A Wicke: Lord Vicount Lifle his regiment encamped in Cleveland in 


Life of K. James, taking effect, he went into the ſea-ſervice as beforementioned. But, in the ſpring of that 
7. 736, 745. year, 1624, four regiments being raiſed to aſſiſt Prince Maurice againſt Spinola the Spaniſh 


1620, for the recovery of the Palatinate, have been already recited (gx); to which we muſt . 5 
not omit to add, that, in 1622, being one of thoſe teers that — = public liberty more <*duy rl 
than their own intereſt, and ſpeaking treely, he was taken into cuſtody, being accuſed by one ehe 
White, a Papiſt, (called after in deriſion Oxford White) of ſpeaking ſome words to the di. 
paragement af the King and diſhonour of his government; whereupon he was committed 
to the Tower. The Earl continued in the Tower a great while; and being an actiye man, 
the King ſent him at laſt to ſea, to be one of Buckingbam's Vice- Admirals for the Engliſh 

Camden's Coalt (gy). He was ſo deſirous of a martial employ, that he 3 to purchaſe of Robert 

2 


4 (9z). However, that nor 


general, after the defeat at Breda, the Earl went to the Hague, and ſtaid there the whole 
winter. But Henry Prince of Orange ſucceeding his brother (who died at the Hague, 
April 23, 1625.) and attempting one of the enemy's ſtrong works at Terbeiden, either to 
relieve the town or drive the enemy from their trenches, failed in both, and loſt many gallant 
men, eſpecially Engliſh, in the enterprize. The Sarl of Oxford led the van, and being 
a man corpulent and heavy, got ſuch a heat in the ſervice, that though he came off without 
hurt from the enemy, yet he brought death along with him; for falling ſick preſently after, 
he went to the Hague, and there died in the middle of ſummer, 1625 (104). His 

was brought to England, and interred in St Jahn Baptiſt's chapel in Weſtminſter- abbey. 


On the 1 ;th of July that year he had married Laa; Diana, ſecond daughter to William Cecil, (10s) The E. 
44 Sp Earl of Exeter, one of the moſt eminent beauties and fortunes of the times {106) ; but by (r0b)lbia.y.1.g —— 
— her leaving no iſſue (10c), the honour devolved upon his kinſinan, : w be inſerted, 
(10d) He ws Robert Vere, who was the nineteenth Ea if Oxford (104). The Earl of Clarendon hath (1c) in dhe u. — 
. iven ſome account of his Lordſhip's tem er, which will be hereafter mentioned (ice). odd the Prince ſho 
only ſon of Au- This Earl took to a military life L, had the command of a regiment in the ſervice of the lachen. — 
ar” $+00.5.dry States, and was ſlain at the ſiege of Macſtricht, uguſt 7, 1632. He died rich, having married ('Y) Thets i 
omg we f „ gar th daughter of Van Hemima of Friczland, by whom he had iſſue three ſons ( 1of), — _ 
SfOxford, where. Of whom nch, died 
upon he was 1 Aubrey, the eldeſt, ſucceeding to the honour and eſtate, became the twentieth Earl of bis thou — (146) P. 749 
in the parliament Oxford. Being not five years and a half old at his father's deceaſe, he was in ward to King — — 
held at Weſtmin- Charles I; but the civil wars breaking out, being then with his mother and her friends in pied in 
a conteſt with Zealand, he entered early on a military life in the ſervice of the States, in which he had the dae times, 
— command of a regiment of Engliſh foot about the year 1648 [XX]. June 20, 1654, he, 
a jos. cite of Great Chamberlain. Journal of Parl, 2 Car, I. See the article of Holles, firſt Earl of Clare. yu +; rl; 

ce, underſtood the particular cauſe of his reſtraint, Salcer, Verley, Margaret - Rothing,, Wytham, Wormensford, p. $57, 
f wil ſet down what I conjecture upon certain circum- Aſben, Jeleſbunt magna, Little Bentley, Burch, Rawenhall, 


(®) See an c- Was a Papiſt, did bewray it in Ancona, To this con- h 
count. of Mr jecture I am led by finding, in all Mr Porie's letters, And by another inquiſition, taken at the caſtle of 
Male caſe in 2 very eager deſire to know whether Mr Bertie were Oxford, May 30, 10 Car. I, it was found that he was 


ſtances. Mr Porie, Secretary to the Ambaſſador at and Map/c/ted magna, late appertaining to the honour 
Conſtantinople, took pains to tranſlate the King's book of Staz/**d-Montfichet, with divers lands, woods, &c. 
againſt Cardinal Perrox out of French into Italian, upon all in the county of Eſſex. And in Hertfordſhire, of 

aeft of the Venetian ambaſſador; whereupon I am the ſcite of the manor and park of Northwood, and all 
fallen into a conceit, that Mr Porie did ſend the ſaid meſſuages, lands, and tenements, &e. there and in 
book by an Italian, and that Mr Bertie's man, who Thornbury, with the advowſon of the church of Thorn- 


remark [8] of cafely arrived at Venice. If my fancy ſhould be true, his ſeized, at the time of his death, of the Earldom of Ox- (133) Whitloc 
Duke of Buck.. caſe is the very ſame as Mr Mes (“), and then I fear ford, and honour of Earl of Oxford, &c. held of the 55. 


ingham. it will go hard with him. King ix capite by the ſervice of two Knights fees and 


| (248) SirH. « Jeadeth him. And of this I ſhall need fay no more, don, 


— © becauſe he propoſeth to write himſelf to you, upon 


&c. (143). 
office, as in the © Whoſe friendſhip he maketh much foundation, as he XX] He had a regiment of foot in 1648.) The famous 


text, 


In another letter from Sir Henry Wotton from Venice a half. And in Oxfordſhire of two Knights fees in 
to Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State, dated June, Lachbroke, one Knight's fee in Little Rycote, one 
1617, is this account: * Now becauſe it is likely that Knight's fee and a half in Ewelme, one Knight's fee 
his Majeſty will be preſſed to the aſſiſtance of this and a half in Stoke- Liſle, and one Knight's fee in Bodi- 
* Republic, my Lord of Oxford intendeth to employ cote. And in Cambridgeſhire, of one Knight's fee in 
the interceſſion of his friends at home, that he may Balſham, half a Knight's fee in Miſſenden parva, half a 
have leave to contract with them here, and to tranſ= Knight's fee 2 — half a Knight's fee in Burton, 
* port unto them ſome volunteer troops; wherein, as half in Leckh , and half in Weſton. In Hertford- 
I conceive it, the King ſhall but leave his ſubjects in ſhire, one Knight's fee in 1 one in Damflete, 
* their natural liberty, and yet much oblige this ſtate one in Alflodwyke, one in Meeſden, one in Beugh, 
* unto him, without any charge of his own, or ſo much half a Knight's fee in Thele, and half a Knight's fee 
* as any direct engagement of himſelf in the cauſe. in Cokenhacht. In Eſſex, of a Knight's fee in Heng- 
* My Lord himſelf is grown a | rs ©. nag of ham and the caſtle. A third of two Knights fees in 19) Thurl 
« great ability, for his years, both of body and judg- Tilberry near Gelham, one Knight's fee in Stemington ws, "I 
* ment, and has already taken a way to make both his and Aſhden, one in Bertilſdon, one in Bromley parva, ke 3255 
affection and reſolution well known to them here, by one in Tolleſhunt-Boyes, two in Beaumond, two in (143)0 _—_ 

« going in a very noble manner, both himſelf and his Davercourt and Colne, and divers other of fees oe 61, 4. 
« | +>. Baa to the ſiege of Gradi/ca, as the public voice in 1 Gellam-magna, Langdon, Donton, Leyn- in bibl. Hil. 


inchingfield, Raye, Aſhe; with divers woods, — 


« telleth me, &c. (142). Algernoon Sidney, in a letter to Robert Earl of Leice- 
[WW] He died rich.) The inquiſition taken after fter, dated Jannuary 10, 1648, informs him, that, old 
his death at Stratford in hex, Jan. 30, 8 Car. I, ſets Berington being dead, his brother Robert Sidney was 
forth, that he died ſeized of a Knight's fee in Hening- made Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Oxford, then ( 
bam-Sible, a Knight's fee in Willingale, a Knight's 2 | — 
in Bumſted, a Knight's fee in Ram/ay, two Knights fees of the war with the Dutch, was ſent for to England, moin of the 
and a half in Finchi „one Knight's fee in Alabam and the faid Robert Sidney was made colonel the 
and Feering, one Knight's fee in Zend, half a Knight's by King Charles II, May 31, 1665 (145); and it is 71 - 
fee in Go;feld, and twelve Knights fees in Yardley, ſubſiſting by the name of the Holland regiment. The Earl 
Little Canfield, Willingale-Spaine, Wendon, Weddington, had afterwards a quarrel with his * (165) ” 
2 | | ane, letters, .““ 


refs 
137 
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with Wentworth, of the Bed- chamber to the King, was committed to the Tower 
for high-treaſon, with others, as conſpirators againſt the Lord Protector (10g) [IZ T J. (10g) Diurnal 
But the Earl was never brought to a trial, and obtained his liberty ſoon after; though he was 3 
ever conſtant to the Royal cauſe [ZZ]. And upon Sir George Booth's riſing in 165 locks Memo- 
he, with others, was apprehended, Auguſt 13, on ſuſpicion of being in the preſent plot AAA]; NS 3G 
but was diſcharged; on the 2d of November following, by the Committee of Safety (10+), (rc) Ibis. 
on ſecurity to live peaceably. As he had been a great ſufferer in the Royal cauſe, he was f f. G gene 
the firſt of the ſix Lords deputed by the Houſe of Peers, with twelve of the Commons, toingratiztewith 
to preſent to the King, at the Hague, the Parliament's ſupplication for the Kings 1 ' 

\ Clarendon, return (loi). His Lordſhip returned to England with the King, who, on the day of 
v..v1.p-75 his arrival at Whitehall, deſigning to confer the Garter upon him, ſigned the letter for 
that purpoſe the laſt of May; and the next day, Friday, June 1, 1660, the Earl received 
the order in the Council-chamber (10k). His Lordſhip, Auguſt 20 this year, was Lord 
Hit. Licutenant of the county of Eſſex (107); and was alſo the ſame year appointed Lord (ro!) Bill Staat, 
Chief Juſtice in Eyre of all the King's foreſts, parks, and chaſes, on this fide the river C. U. 

Trent. At the King's coronation, which was performed with great ſplendor on the 23d 
of April, 1661, the Earl of Oxford bore the ſword called the Curtana (10m). In 1665, (rom) Cook's © 
on the war with the Dutch, a regiment of horſe being raiſed, the command of it was conferred C, King 
on this Earl, and retained the name of Oxford's horſe to his death, and is now the royal p. 247. 
regiment of horſe-guards blue. On Jan. 3, 1669, his Lordſhip was ſworn of the Privy Coun- ,,.., Posters 
cil (io). In 1679, on the eſtabliſhment of a new Privy-Council, which met at Whitehall, Chron. Hit. 
April 21, his Lordſhip was left out of it; though he had ever behaved with great mode- P 238. 


2 Comp. Hiſt. 
ration, not being violent in any meaſures (100); and on Jan. 6, 1680, he was again ſworn Cf Eoglang, 


fred a clauſe 


bie trnd. into it(10p). On King James's acceſſion to the throne, the Earl carried the ſword of ſtate at l. III. p. 362. 


that the Peers 
who had join 


his coronation, April 23, 1685 (1cq), but was left out of the commiſſion of Lord Lieu- (') Ibid. 


p- 381. and Ga- 


— — tenant of the county of Eſſex, the Lord Petre having that truſt till Oct. 25, 1688, when his zette, No. 1583. 
fin thar free Majeſty conferred it again upon the Ear] as a perſon more acceptable to the people (107). (109) Ibid. 


ument; but 


gel nbe On the landing of the Prince of Orange, he joined the Proteſtant Lords in the petition to 2 


þ £29 


Sidney, as appears from the following account in the 
(1,6) P. 74% Mercurius Politicus (146) from the Hague, April 19, 
This was 2 1651: On Saturday laſt the Lord of Oxford, and 
— 74 Lieutenant-colonel Sidney, Lord Leiceſter's ſon, fell 
bar times, out at play here, and are you into Flanders to fight, 
* with their ſeconds, Colonel Gerard and Captain Clerk.” 
After which is this relation from the Hague, of the 13th 
. o ee, Of May: © The two duelliſts, Oxfard and Sidney, have 
2; vi ig had their quarrel taken up by ſome friends, who pre- 
p. 467, vented them in the way to Flanders (147). 
[Z7Y] 2 conſpiracy againſt the Protector] Colonel 
Jebn Gerard, brother to Sir Gilbert Gerard, with others, 
were tried by the High Court of Juſtice, and charged 
with a conſpiracy to murder the Protector as he ſhould 
go to Hampton-court, to feize the guards, and make 
tremſelves maſters of the Tower, &c. and proclaim the 
Ling, for which he was ſentenced to be hanged; but, 
upon petitioning the Protector, was beheaded on Tower- 
hill. Sir Gilbert Gerard, with another of his brothers, 
Colonel Aſhburnham, Mr Joſeph Aſhburnham, and 
(143) Whitlock, ſeveral others, were under cuſtody for it (145). How 
75. long the Earl of Oxford continued in confinement does 
not appear. In T hwrloe's State-papers he is mentioned 
as follows, in a letter from Paris, May 8, 1654, N. S. 
to Mr Thomas Scot, at his houſe at Lambeth, London, 
intercepted : There is gone from hence lately, Colonel 
2 Gerard, and with him Major Hallſey, who killed 
r 4/cham, with intent to kill the Protector. The 
haye another deſign in the city; the Earl of Oxford is 
to de the Chief. Beverning, Nieuport, and Jongeſfall, 
the Dutch Ambaſſadors in England, in their letter, 
dated from Weſtminſter, July 3, 1654, to the States- 
General, write thus, Since our laſt, ſome more 
* priſoners are ſent to the Tower, who are ſaid to have 
* a hand in the conſpiracy; and, among the reſt, the 
(49) Thurloe, * Earl of Oxford is ſaid to be in no danger; and though 
Wan. p. 258, there are ſtill above 300 priſoners, many are of opi- 
W481, 432. nion they will put to death no more (149). 
| [ZZ] He was ever confiant to the Royal cauſe.) Secre- 
tary Thurloe, in a Letter to Henry Cromwell, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, from Whitehall, April 20, 1658, 
informs him of the defigns of the Royaliſts (Cavaliers 
he calls them) and that they were ſure of the Earl 
of Oxford. And, in a letter of intelligence from beyond 
the ſeas, July 18, 1658, this further account is given: 
There are none at preſent going for England, who are 
* ſuſpicious perſons; but the Lord Gerard is very buſy 
* in engaging for another trouble in England. It 1s 
* thought, when any thing comes to the birth, the Lord 
* of Oxford and the Lord Camden will be deeply en- 
* gaged (150). This was relating to Dr Hewet's plot, 


VOL. VI. No. CCCXXXVII. 


4! 


who was tried before the High Court of Juſtice, May 2; 


(10r) Ibid, 


«dev. Id, King James for a free parliament (105, which being delivered Nov. 17, and rejected, his p. 523. 


that year, and condemned 251). And in letters of in- (157) Whitlock, 

formation relating thereto is this mention of the Earl: f. 574+ 

© I hear they fill go on with their preparations in the 

city, and that many are engaged therein. It is thonglit 

they aim at the Ear] of Oxford for their General (152). (752) Thurloe, 

However, his Lordſhip was not then taken into cuſtody. 7 &. 79S 
[AAA] He was taken wp on Sir George Beolh”s riſing. 1 

The Earl was apprehended with the Cord dea li at- 

and Lerd Falkland, on the 13th of Auguſt, and they 

were all ſent to priſon (153). The Ear! of Clarendon (353) Whitlock, 

gives the following account of tl: attempt of the Royal- , * ＋ "_ 

iſts: There was, ſays he, to hc a general riing of agg." 

* all who would declare for the Xing, on a day named taken ep and dif- 

about the middle of Jaly, there being commiſſions in charged. Vide 

every county, directed to fix or ſeven known men, lo his article, 

with authority to chuſe one to command in chief in 

that county, till they made a conjunction with other 

forces under the command of one who had a ſuperior 

commiſſion from the King, who was to be on the day 

appointed at Calais. But, by the treachery of Sir 

Richard Willis, who 3 ave Thurlie intelli- 

gence of all that he knew, the 2 had no proſper- 

ous effect, and every poſt brought news to the King 

of —_ of honour and quality committed to ſeveral 

* priſons throughout the kingdom (154). And of all (154) Claren- 

the enterprizes for ſeizing on ſtrong places, only that _ + — of 

ſucceeded which was undertaken by Sir Geerge Booth, Va VI om, 

who, having ſeized Chefter, was joined by the principal 671, 8vo edition. 

gentlemen in the parts adjacent, and the Earl of Derby 

appeared in Lancaſhire. Lambert marched immediately 

againſt them, and, Auguſt 19, defeated Sir George Booth, 

who, eſcaping from the battle, was taken in diſguiſe 

at Newport Pagnel in Bucks, and the Earl of Derby 

was alſo taken priſoner; whereby all the hopes of the 

Royaliſts were at that time totally deſtroyed, and the 

Rump parliamene thought of tranſporting the loyal 

families into Barbadoes, and other plantations, leſt they 

might hereafter produce in England children of their 

fathers affections. This ſpirit not however any 

long continuance; for the army afſuming ſupreme power, 

there were again ſeveral] ſudden changes in England. 

The Committee of Safety, appointed by the army on 

the 2d of November, 1659, diſcharged from imprifon- 

ment the Earls of Oxford and Northampton, the Lord 

Falkland, and other Lords, on ſecurity to live peaceably ; 

and this, fays Whitlock, was to ingratiate with the Cawa- 

liert. Alſo Sir George Booth was releafed ſoon aſter upon 

ſecurity (155); and, on the arrival of Monk with his (155) Ib: 

army, the face of affairs ſoon changed, and, a new Pf. 841+ 3n4 

parhament being ſummoned to meer, April 25, 1660, 435, 88. 

reſtored the ancient conſtitution of monarchy ard epil- : 


cor ; 
Na zeſty 


44 U 


n 


I 
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16.) Ibid, 
P 537+ 


you) Gazette, 
o. #444- 


Bill ſignat. 
* 4 K. 


16z) Hiſt, Eng. 
ol, III. P+ 598. 


a. of Oxford, buried 1625 (11c). He was of a humane and generous diſpoſition, ſteady B. 
iſtius. 


he was ſworn of the Privy Council, and made a Lord of the Bedchamber to t 


in Or in any other proteſtant congregation (114). To his firſt wife he had Anne, daughter . ban n 


VE RE. VERS T E GA N. 

Majefty the ſame day began his journey towards Saliſlury, and the Earl of Oxford imme. 

— after went over to the . and on King James's return from Saliſbury, and ap- 

pointing — Margnis of Halifax, the Earl of Nottingham; and the Lord Godolphin, to treat 

with his Highneſs, who were to meet the Prince of Orange at Ameſbury, December 6, they 

were informed by the Earls of Oxford and Clarendon from his Highneſs, to make their pro- 

poſals in writing, which meſſage induced the King to- ſend away his Queen, with her fon, 

into France; and on the toth of December he himſelf privately withdrew (10t). The Earl C220) 0 

marched with the Prince into London, heartily concurred in the Revolution, and was among Hit. — 

thoſe Peers who voted for the vacancy of the Throne (10) . Upon their 7 acceſſion, f 
King (ow). 7h. 

He likewiſe continued in the command of his regiment, and was conſtituted e Ts 

general of horſe and foot, Feb. 13, 1688-9, having precedency of the Earl of Marlborough, 

whoſe commiſſion for that poſt was dated the next day. His Lordſhip carried the ſword 

of ſtate at the coronation, April 11, 1689 (10x), and, on the 14th of June following, his 

patent was renewed for Lord Lieutenant of the county of Eſſex, and for Cuſtos Rotulorum, 

A. 29 (10y). In 1690 his Lordſhip embarked with the King for Ireland, and was 

preſent at the battle of the Boyne, and the reduction of that kingdom; but, on his return 

to England, being in an advanced age, he never after engaged in the military ſervice abroad; 

though he kept the command of his regiment (10z). On the acceſſion of Queen Anne, his 

patent was renewed for Lord Lieutenant of the county of Eſſex, July 25, 1701 (118). (Af 

And he departed this life at his houſe in Downing-ſireet, Weſtminſter, in the 78th year n Aa.. 

of his age, on March 12, 1702-3; at which time he was Colonel of her Majeſty's royal 

regiment of horſe guards, Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of Eſſex, one of the 

Lords of the Privy Council, ſenior Knight of the mc{t noble order of the Garter; and the 

twentieth Earl of this noble and ancient family, by whoſe death, without iſſue male, the 

Earldom became extinct therein (i115). His Lordthip was buried, March 22, 1702-3, (j c 

in St John Baptiſt's chapel, Weſtminſter-abbey, by the remains of Henry Vere, Earl Heyn, f u. 


Pointer's C:ros, 
ſt. p. 48. and 


in aſſerting the liberty of the ſubject, and the prerogative of the crown, and ſo tender r 
of ſcrupulous conſciences, that he was the firſt of the Lords who entered their diſſents, f. 66. 
1 Will. and Mary, on rejecting the clauſe, allowing every one to be ſufficiently qualified 

for any employment or truſt, who, within a year before or after his admiſſion, did receive (te) Ste i 


the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, either according to the uſage of the church of England, —— — 


1) len. Ibid 


and coheir of Paul, Lord Viſcount Banning, by whom he had no iſſue (116). He married — 
ſecondly Diana, daughter of G. Kirk, Eſq; Groom of the Bedchamber to King Charles II, 659 
by whom he had iſſue one ſon and three daughters (11f), beſides Diana, who, Tueſday (1!) Pray 


of Engl, Voß k 


April 13, 1694, was married to Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans (11g). P edit, 2756, 


VERSTEGAN [RIchARD] well deſerves a place in theſe memoirs as a great reviver 
of the Engliſh antiquities, and an admirable critic in the Saxon and Gothic languages. 
He was deſcended from an ancient and worthy family in the Dutchy of Guelderland in the 
Low- countries, where his grandfather, Theodore Rowland Verſtegan, was born (a); but, ( Vat! 
being deprived of his friends by the inteſtine wars which depopulated and ruined that ju" mae 
— 1 (4þ he looked out for fome other and better reſidence, and caſting eyes upon the e, 4 8: 
then flouriſhing ſtate of England, he reſolved to croſs the ſea, and accordingly arrived here |; of decayed 


. # N 0 inte/ligence, xc. 

about the latter end of King Henry VIIth's reign. He was a young man, in the prime — 
vigour of his age, and, falling into acquaintance with the female ſex, he entered into matri- — 
mony, and probably would in ſome meaſure have repaired his broken fortune, had not he bn f fre 
eminer 

[A] The civil wars had depopulated that dutchy.] This by Arnoul Count of Egmont, whoſe fon Adolfus, turn- — 
dutchy, which is one of the ſeventeen United Provinces, ing rebel, roſe up in arms againſt him, and taking him Iayle's rema 
is bounded to the North by Overyſſel and the gulf of the priſoner, kept him confined a long time; whereugon hat there w 
German ocean called Zuiderzee; to the South, the Meuſe, Arnoul fold the dutchy to Charles, firnamed the Raſh, — = 
the dutchy of Cleves, the country of Liege, and the Duke of Burgundy; but upon his death, in 1372, his — * 
dutchy of Juliers; to the Eaſt, by the biſhoprick of daughter, Mary of Burgundy, ſurrendered it to Adol- | timethe cont 
Munſter, the dutchy of Cleves, and the territory of fus, who married, in 1463, Catharine of Bourbon, (1) The illi xccompliſhrm 
Cologne; and to the Weſt, the Zuiderzee, the province daughter of Charles I, and was killed in 1477, leaving had —_— — 
of Utrecht, Holland, Dutch Brabant, and the country his 2 and ſucceſſor Charles, who was diſturbed in his {777.1 _— 
of Liege. It lies in a plain, containing twenty-two poſſeſſion by the Emperor Charles V, grandſon of the (211, though 4 wier the ar 
towns, the chief of which are Nimeguen, Ruremonde, forementioned Mary of Burgundy. This war ended in gives name to o Moſculus 
Arnheim, and Zutphen. The province is divided into a peace, whereby Duke Charles, in caſe of his _—_ the province. K (5) The Ab 
four quarters, all very fertile, abounding with wood and no iſſue, yielded up the Dutchy to the Emperor. An — — 
paſture. Formerly it had its 1 Lords, who made it was in the times of the Em Charles V, and his „nich ferves it — or 
themſelves maſters of it under the Kings of France of the ſon Philip II, that the States General got poſſeſſion of for a ſoſſe. Ile te tenths 


ſecond race. The firſt of theſe Lords flouriſhed ann. 878, almoſt all the Dutchy of Guelderland, the upper quarter caſtle is 1) fe 
from whom, after fix generations, deſcended Wichard 11 I, of which was granted to Spain by the treaty of Munſter, —— 
who ſucceeded to it ann. 1061; but having iſſue only whence it has the name of the Spaniſh Guelderland, 1. 1 455 
a daughter, named Alix or Adelaide, ſhe by marriage comprehending the towns of Yenloo, Ruremonde, and four good legten 
brought Guelderland into the poſſeſſion of Otho of Naſ- Gueldres, By the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and the from hoon 
fau, whom the Emperor Henry IV. created a count; barrier treaty in 1715, the dutchy was divided into three welt-ſoutd-ni 
and to him, after eight deſcents, ſucceeded Renaud II, parts, of which Ruremonde and* its dependencies were on. 
ann. 1326, who was created a Duke by the Emperor aſſigned to the Emperor; Gueldres, or Gelre (3) as it is 2) Strada & 
Lewis IV, ann. 1339, with the privilege of inveſting called by the people of the country, was ceded to the bie peigico, £ 
and crowning the Emperor, and of coining money. King of Pruſſia; and the Dutch had, for their ſhare, Orotius Bel 
This Duke Renaud, after fve generations, was ſucceeded Venlee and Steseihateert (2). ans Hin. 


> 


1) hen. Bi. 


(x) This muſt 
be therefore in 
iz, Muſculus 
being born Sep- 
tember 8, 1497, 
ut Dreuze in 
Lemin. More- 
n Dictionary, 
under his article, 
Vol, VI, Edit. 
1749, in $ Vols, 
folio, 


(4) Mr Jorti 
u the lite of 
Eraſmus, Vol. I, 
Lat. 1958, has 
pren a ſpecimen 
of Bucer's hand- 


there were 


ng who 
polleſſed at that 
time the contrary 
«compliſhment, 


Bayle's Critical 


de Convent to 
by viſe, who 
bs _ to ye 
allet 
he. z Cited 


u Mulculus did. { 


ite very hard circumſtances (6), till the Ma 


R which happen 


* - 
* * — 
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been cut ſhort by death ſoon after his marriage, leaving behind him a ſon not more thafi 


nine months old. The mother however took care of 


child, and, having brought him 


up to the age of ſixteen years, put him apprentice to a cooper [B], which trade he after - 
wards followed, and, ſettling in the pariſh of St Katharine near the Tower of London, 
he had by his wife this Richard Verſtegan our Author, who was born in that pariſh, The 
boy ſoon diſcovered a pregnant genius, and an inclination to letters, and his father, by dili- 
gence and frugality improving his circumſtances, reſolved, though a mechanic, to be at 


the e 


not much known then in the Univerſity, 


xpence of a liberal education for him ; in which ſpirit, having given him a 
foundation of claſſical learning at ſchool, he ſent him to Oxford (3). 


anſwered his father's hopes, and applying himſelf particularly to ſome branches of literature 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure therein, and became 


proper 
The Student happily Cee. 


much eſteemed. But, not being ſatisfied with the oaths required on taking a degree, he 


left this nurſe 


this time confirmed a 
a piece there 


againſt Queen Elizabeth 


of learning without receiving that teſt of his literary meritz and, being by 


ous Roman catholic, he quitted his native country, went into 
the Spaniſh Netherlands (c), and wry, himſelf at Antwerp, he wrote and 
C 


ubliſhed 


J, upon whom, according to the virulent ſpirit 
of that religion, he ſcattered the uſual flowers of hereſy and cruelty with an unſ 


paring hand. 


Upon the breaking out of the rebellious league in the Netherlands [D], he removed with 


[B] Put him apprentice to a copper.) This having been 
thrown out in diſparagement of our Author by ſome 
of his adverſaries, on an occaſion which will be men- 
tioned preſently ; by way of anſwer thereto the Oxford 
antiquary very juſtly obſerves, that there is not any diſ- 
credit in it; to confirm which he takes notice, that the 
father of Wo{fgangus Muyſculut was of that trade; and 
it may be added in our Author's behalf, that Cooper 
Muſculus was not ſo well to paſs in the world as 
Cooper Verſtegan: And therefore, though the former 
ſaw his ſon's inclination to letters, and deſigned him for 
a ſcholar, yet he left him to his own ſhifts for a ſubſiſt- 
ence, which he procured by begging and finging from 
door to door ll he came to a town called Ra/pon/wil, 
where he was taken into the houſe of a poor widow who 
gave him lodging ; and being aſſiſted by the Lord of the 
manor, he went to ſchool: And afterwards proceeding 
to Schlefladt, he ſung there ſo happily one day, at the 
veſpers of a convent of Benedictines, that the ſociety 
preſented him with the habit of their order gratis. He 
was then fifteen years of age (3), and applying cloſely 
to his ſtudies, he became at length a diſtinguiſhed 
preacher, and was choſen Prior of the houſe. But ſoon 
after, being obſerved to ſpeak in favour of Lutheraniſm, 
he was obliged to fly to Straſburg, where, throwing off 
his frock, he publickly married one Margaret Barth, to 
whom he had been betrothed before he left the mona- 
ſtery. As he had now no ſubſiſtence, he put his wife 
to D with a clergyman, and bound himſelf appren- 
tice to a weaver, an Anabaptiſt; but entering warmly 
into d iſputes againſt the doctrines of that ſect with their 


Miniſter, who lodged in the houſe, the Weaver diſ- 


miſſed him. Thus again reduced, he reſolved to earn 
his bread by working as a common labourer in the for- 
tifications of the town. But the famous Martin Bucer, 
having been informed of his merit, procured him the 
evening before to be appointed Catechiſt in the village 
of DorliBeim near Straſburg, Here he preached every 
Sunday, and lodging the reſt of the week with Bucer, 
ſupplied the place of his Amanuenſis. Bucer, it ſeems, 


, wrote ſo ill a hand, that the Printers could not read it (4). 


Muſculus therefore, being a maiter of his pen, 


— men of was very ſerviceable to his Patron in tranſeribing the 


work he was then buſied upon for the preſs. But this 
employ was put an end to in ſome months. Our Cate- 
chift was called by his pariſhioners to refide among them; 
o that, receiving no part cf his ſtipend (5), he ſet up 
a petty ſchool for a ſupport. Thus he paſſed a year in 
es of Straſ- 
burg, who had aſſiſted him before with a purſe out of 
the public Treaſury, made him Miniſter-Deacon of their 
principal church. About two years after he went, on 
an invitation, to Augſburg, where he began to preach 
in January, 1631. He continued eighteen years at 
Augſburg, and procured the abolition of Po there; 
but, upon the Magiſtrates receiving the Iurerim in 1548, 
he left that city, and, paſſing into Switzerland, was 
made next year Profeſſor of Divinity at Bern, This 
office he diſcharged with great reputation till his death, 

there Auguſt 29, 1563, aged 66 years. 
He publiſhed ſeveral works, an account of which may 
be ſeen under his article in Moreri and Bayle; from the 
latter of whom we learn, that he left a ſon, Abraham 
NMuſculus, who wrote his father's life, which was pre- 
fixed to the Synopſis concionum feftalium, Wolfgangi Muſe 
culi, printed at Baſil in 1595, vo. 

2 


[C] He publifped a piece againſt Queen Elizabeth.) It 
38 title jg againf Won Hereticorum noftri 
temporisr, The book is full of cuts, which repreſent the 
hanging, quartering, and beheading, or butchering of 
Popiſh Martyrs, engraven from the drawings of Verſte · 
n, who was obſerved, while in England, to be much 
elighted in drawing and paiating (7). There are verſes 
put under each cur, to explain the meaning of it, 
which were made by Jobn Boch, or Bochius, or Bogui, 
a famous Latin poet, who was born at Bruſſels in 1555. 
and — travelled for his improvement into Italy, 
Germany, Poland, and Muſcovy, was made, at his re- 
turn, Seer to the Main de Ville, or Regiſter, of 
Antwerp, by the Duke of Parma, which place he was 
poſſeſſed of at the time of reprinting Yerflegan's book in 
1602. He died there January 13, 1609. His 
are much cried up by the critics of the Netherlands, 
who even give him the title of the Belgick Firgil (8). 
[D] Upon the breaking out of the rebellious league, Se. ; 
The Oxford Antiquary, though in general a careful 
Timiſt, has ſuffered himſelf, in our Author's memoir, 
to wander in great confuſion for want of his uſual and 
commendable accuracy in dates. In order therefore to 
fix the time of Verſtegan's journey to Paris, it will be 
neceſſary to give ſome account of this rebellious league; 
as follows. The proje& was firſt deſigned by the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain, who obſerved at the Council of Trent, 
that the ſureſt method of maintaining their religion 
,, the Heretics [viz. the Proteſtants] was to form 
a ages, to which proper means ſhould be uſed to bring 
in all Catholic ſovereign Princes and great Lords, eſpe- 
cially the King of Spain, to be under the direction of 
a Leader or Chief, appointed by the Pope, who was 
to be declared Protector of the League. The motion 
was approved, and the Cardinal's brother, the Duke 
of Guse, was about to be elected Chief, when the news 
arrived of his death. The Cardinal however did not 
drop his enterprize; but waiting ten or eleven years, 
till the young Duke of Gui/e, Henry of Lorrain, his 
nephew, came of age to execute it, he then propoſed 
the ſame thing to the Pope and the King of Spain, 
who came into his ſentiments, though upon di c 
motives; the Pope in the deſire of ſeeing hereſy extir- 
pated ; the Spaniard in the view of making advantage 
of the diſturbances which the League 5 evidently 
occaſion in France. After the Cardinal's death in 
1574 (9), the Duke of Guiſe, purſuing the ſame deſign, 
cauſed a fotm to be drawn up in 1576 conſiſting of 
twelve articles, in the view of getting it privately ſigned 
by ſuch Catholics as were mot attached to his family; 
but, communicating it in confidence to the Governor 
of Peronne in Picardy, was betrayed by that Lord (10), 
who drew up another form in eighteen articles, in favour 
of the King. This act was ſigned at Peronne, Feb. 12, 
I $77» by neat two baked gentlemen and officers 
of the province, whoſe example was ſoon followed by 
all the provinces of the kingdom; and in November 
following all exerciſe of the reformed 132 was 
1 by the eſtates of Blois. The King alſo, 
ing the Leaguers aim more to leſſen his authority 
than to cruſh the Huguenots, put himſelf at the head 
of the League, in the deſign of making himſelf maſter 
of it; but not caring to enter into a war, he granted 
the Huguenots a toleration by the £4i4 of Poitiers in 
1578. The Leaguers did not ſtir for ſome years after 
the King had declared himſelf their Chief; but in 1 = 


(7) Ath. Ototh 
ubi ſupra, 


(9) DiRionairs 
ortatif, undef 
his article, 
Tome I. Paris, 
1755, in two 
Tomes, e. 


He died 
(9) - that 


year, Bayle, 
under his article, 


(to) He was 
Count of Hu- 
mieres. 
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(4) This mut his books (4) to Paris. Here the Engliſh Ambaſſador complaining of him to Henry IIi, 


be the firſt im- 
preſſion of it, as 
appears from re- 
marks (2 and 
[E] below, 


then King of France, and urging, 


England, there to receive the pr 


(5) His antago- 
nifts ſpared not 
to return him 
flth for filth, 

as may in port be 
ſeen in his cha- 
racer drawn by 
Will. Watſon in 
his Quodlibets, 
And Mr Wood 
obſerves, in his 
courſe language, 
that the Author 
of the pamphlet 
againſt the 
Jeſuite, intituled, 
Aother le ter, 
&c. has thrown 
out ſtuff enough, 
againſt the rules 
of charity, torun 
down a dog. 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 504. 


port and figure of a gentleman []. 


they put themſelves openly in defiance, under the con- 
duct of the Duke of Guiſe, upon his Majeſty's entering 
into an alliance with the King of Nawarre, a heretic, 
The Duke of Gui/e drew the Cardinal of Bourbon inte bis 
party, which was further ftrengthened by the junction 
of the particular league of the Pariſians under the name 
of the Seize [ſixteen] (11). And, in 15 4, the Duke 


(11) This par- 
withdrew from Court, and going to his government of 


ticular league 


was begun by a Champaigne, went thence to meet the agents of the 
COIL ON Cardinal of Bourbon and the King of Spain at Joinwille, 
23 Blond, Where a compact was made, that the Cardinal of Bour- 
They had forty bon ſhould ſucceed to the crown, excluſive of all here- 
Chiefs, among tica] Princes, in caſe the King died without iſſue; that 
whom the go- the King of Spain ſhould furniſh fifty thouſand piſtoles 


vernment was 
diſtributed Ac 
eording to the 
fixteen wards or 


a month for the ſupport of the League; and that, reci- 
procally, the Princes of the League ſhould aſſiſt his 
Catholic Majeſty in reducing to obedience his rebellious 


quarters of Paris, ſubjects of the Netherlands. This war commenced in 
9 1585; but, ſome monchs after, the French monarch 


granting the League ai, edict, by which he revoked all 
thoſe that had been made in favour of the Huguenots, 
and took away the toleration, the war was thereupon 
rekindled through all the provinces of France, by the 
King of Nawarre and the Prince of Conde on the fide of 
the Huguenots, and by the Duke of Gui/e and the 
Leaguers on the other fide, aſſiſted by the Pope [Six- 
tus 65 (12). The French King, fiding with the League, 
publiſhed an edict in their favour,called the Edit of Reunion, 
in 1588, declaring his reſolution to exterminate hereſy, 
and exclude every heretical Prince from the ſucceſſion 
to his crown, if he ſhould himſelf die without male iſſue. 
But ſoon after, ſuſpecting the Duke of Guiſe to harbour 
ſome ill defigns againſt — he cauſed him to be put 
to death, together with the Cardinal his brother. The 
King himſelf, Henry III, was aſſaſſinated the next year, 
1589, and was ſucceeded by the King of Navarre, 
Maw IV, who, after ſeveral ſtruggles with the League, 
at length profeſſed himſelf a Roman Catholic in 1593, 
upon which the Leaguers laid down their arms, From 
this narrative it appears to our preſent purpoſe, what 
(13) Barclay, breaking out of the rebellious League it was that drove 
de regno et regali Verſtegan out of the Netherlands, mentioned above, viz. 
poteſtate, ad ver- . 
fusBuchananum, undoubtedly that which commenced in 1585, a point 
which is left unſettled by the Oxford Antiquary. And 


Brutum, Bour- 
ehierum, et reli- a further uſe of this narrative will be ſeen in the next 


Seize ar Sixteen. 


(12) His Holi. 
neſs fulminated 
a bull againſt the 
King of Navarre 
and the Prince of 
Conde, depriving 
them of their 
eſtates, and de- 
claring them in- 
capable of ſuc- 
ceeding to any 
principality 
whatſoever ; and 
the King of Na- 
varre cauſed a 
proteſt againſt it 
to be fixed up at 
Rome. 


quos monarcho- remark A | 
none, 17 1 [E] 4 was impriſoned by Henry III.] We are 
1 —— _ told, that Henry III. was ſo much pleaſed with the 


pictures, and gave ſo much credit to them, that he did 
not 1} to accuſe Queen Elizabeth of great cruelty, 
calling her a wicked and cruel woman (13). But her 


(14) So bis name 
3s written by his 
own country- 


that, as he was born a ſubject _ 
and a fugitive, who, in deſpite of his natural allegiance, had abuſed his Sovereign by a 
malicious repreſentation of cruelties, he might be delivered into his hands to be ſent to 
r reward of his demerits (e). The French monarch, (+) Gul, Bay 
though far from being diſpleated with the book, thought proper ſo far to yield to the uh nyj 
Ambaſſador's ſuit, as to order Verſtegan into confinement [E]. How long he lay in priſon ang ls 
does not appear: But upon his releaſe he quitted France, apparently n 
proſecution, and, returning to Antwerp, republiſhed his book (f), and taking up the buſi- 
neſs and trade of a Printer, he acquired thereby a handſome ſubſiſtence, maintaining the 
It was during this interval that he was drawn into Mr 
the quarrel which had been carried on ſeveral years with great animoſity between the regular gr f th 
and ſecular Prieſts of the Romiſh Church in England (g); and we are told, that on this (,) 3 
occaſion, he mingled as much gall with his ink as the bittereſt of the Jeſuits, though he 
was no member of that fiery ſpirited ſociety, being rather a 
ever publiſhed any of theſe railings ſeparately, or whether they were only inſerted as fit ſup- Eb 
and decorations in other pieces, is no eaſy matter to find out at this diſtance of time: 
In whoſe iron arms, under this inſcription, that he beſt tempers have been unbinged by the heat 
of controverſy (h, let the filth lie faſt buried in oblivion, while the more worthy productions 
of his genius ſtill ſurvive to embalm his memory. 
Queen Elizabeth's death, he turned his ſtudies on a more noble ſubject, which, being 
finiſhed, he publiſhed under the title of A Reſtitution of decayed intelligence in Antiquities con- 


men ; though 
Mr Wood writes 
it Bouchier, and 
WiltiamBarclay, 
Bourchier. 
15) Wood from 
ucher*s book 
Do Fufia Hen- 
tions, &c. Lugd. 
7592, $vo. lib. a. 


Majeſty was revenged, though undeſignedly, by John 
Boucher (14), who preſently kindled into a flame on 
Verſtegan's impriſonment, charging it on Henry as an 
heretical fault (15). This Boucher, who was a native 
of Paris, is called by Mr Wood an active firebrand of 
the League, and the character is confirmed by their own 
writers, who give the following account of him : That 


he was Rector of the Univerſity of Paris, and Prior of 


cas. 16. p · 127. | 


to Elizabeth, 


to eſcape a further 


ſecular Clerk. Whether he 


It is certain, that, about the time of 


the Sorbonne in 158c, and afterwards became a Doctor 
of Divinity and Curate or J arſon ot St Bennet's pariſh 
in Paris: that he was not wanting for parts; but that 
a falſe zeal rendered him one of the moſt ſeditious 
preachers of the League: That it was in a chamber, 
which he had in the college of Fortet, that the Leaguers 
held their firſt aſſembly in 1585. He declaimed publickly 
in the pulpit againſt Henry itt, and alſo his ſucceſſor 
Henry IV; but, upon the converſion (16) of this laſt 
monarch, Boucher retired into Flanders in 1594, being 
then Canon and Dean of Tournay, where 2 died in 
1644, _— changed his ſentiments (17). Beſides 
the piece cited by Mr Wood, there are ſeveral ſermons 
of his in print (13). And the Apology, or defence of 
Tohn Chatel, who was executed for rebellion, is alſo at- 
tributed to him, though publiſhed under the feigned 
name of Francis of Verona Conſtantin. To which muſt 
be added, that he publiſhed ſome things againſt Richer, 
as we are told by Mr Bayle, who obſerves, that he was 
not only the moſt ſeditious, but the moſt ſtubborn and 
unruly perſon among the rebels; that it was he who, 
giving order to ſound the alarum bell in his church, 
contributed more than all the reſt to the inſurrection ; 
that on that ſucceſs he became more inſolent, and 
—— inſolently next day againſt the perſon of the 
ing and his Counſellors; that his piece of the juſt 
depoſition of Henry III. was the moſt infamous ſatire 
that could be written ; that it is very probable he was 
an accomplice with James Clement, who aſſaſſinated that 
King; that he was ſtil] bolder againſt Henry IV. as an 
heretic; that after Henry — himſelf a Roman 
Catholic, Boucher ſtill retained his former ſentiments; 
and that he went into the Netherlands with the Spaniſh 
22 which was at Paris during the league: That 
e died well changed in temper, and as zealous a Frenchmas 
againſt Lays, a as he had been a furious Spaniard in France. 
o conclude with a remark on our preſent ſubject: 
Theſe tranſactions, paſſing between Henry III. and 
Verflegan, ſhew, that his book againſt Queen Elizabeth 
was printed before the death of the French monarch, 
which happening in 1589, is an undeniable proof that 
the book had been printed before the edition of 1592, 
as Mr Wood was informed. The narrative in the 
preceding remark makes it more than probable, that 
the firſt edition went through the nd at Antwerp 
I than 1585, which year our Author went to 
aris. | 
IF] He maintained the port and figure of a gentleman.] 
Proſperity is the genuine prey of Envy. No wonder 
then that Yerfegan's good fortune and ſucceſs fell un- 
der the ridicule of his adverſaries. The Author of a 
pamphlet againſt the Jeſuits, entituled, Another letter 
of Mr 4. C. to his digeſuited kinſman, concerning the Appeal, 
State, Te/uits; Fc. thus gibes upon him: * By bis ring 
© wp only by Brocage, ſays he, and Spierie for the Hiſpaniſbed 
* Tefuits, he lived then and there [at Antwerp] as if le 
* avere an HiDALGO; as who may not be a gentleman, 


* who liver ſo far from home, where he is nat known (19). 


cerning 


b. 6 
. cap. 7. 
p. 438, 439, 


Which 
Edition cb 
Wood, wha 


Hiſtory of x. 

land, nee 

is of Que 
eth, 


(20) Since v 
time, being 
bled by oth 
writers, an. 
ect muc 
— 
later inquir! 
it has ſuffer 
the fate of 
other valua! 
(16) It is a pit : hz 
that writes thy, py t 
ty be neylec 
(17) Difionire w uſeleſs, 
Portatif, and (21) His fa 
Moreri under his Thomas WI 
article, was the ſon 
18) Particularly Jenkyn Wh 
— wherein be who was po 
maintained, that ei of almoſt 
the converſcn of the town of 
vn 
a piece of diſſ- 
mulation, and his 
abſolution null. 
Printed in 1564, 
but they were 
burnt at thecrof 
next day after the 
reduction of 
Paris, 


(23) Ath, O. 
Vol. I, col. 
221. 


(1) Philipdey 

22 Ad 
(19) Another du lte laſt gi 
jetter of li Ac. naler of 
Ec. p. 24 Rhodes, and 
1602. 40.520 bfended it 


cerning the moſt noble and renowned 
ears, and continued to employ the preſs by 


at 


che marry 


good fortune to 


condition at Antwerp, among the 
It appears, by ſome letters written by hi 


that 
but, dying abroad, the exact date 


G] He publiſhed A Reflitution of decayed Intelligence, 
ad I piece was firſt publiſhed at Antwerp 
in 1605, 4to. The ſubjeQ is well handled, contains 
many things which were little known before his time, 
and was well received by the public, eſpecially on ac- 
count of ſeveral prints engraven from his own drawin 
among which are figures of thoſe Saxon and Daniſh 
deities from whom our days of the week take their 


— 


—＋ of the two copies. of 1 
— his book, chiefly becauſe we there 
it has ſuffered two of his friends and fautors, which is a part of his 
the fate of many hiſtory: Theſe are Richard Whyte (21) of Baſing floke, 
other — and Richard Stanyhurſt; both men of diſtinction in the 
OT literary republic. The latter will fall under our notice 
to be neglefed hereafter (22). We ſhall therefore give here the fol- 
u uſcleſs, lowing account of DrWhyte from the Oxford Antiquary, 
(a1) His father, who informs us (23), that the Daftor was the be of 
ns Page Henry Whyte of Baſing floke in Hampſhire, Gent. in 
—— e. Which town his mother, the daughter of Richard Caplin 
Lebe ell. of Hampſhire, brought him into the world in 1536. 
ed of almoſt balf After going through Wincheſter-ſchool he was ſent to 
the town of Ba- Glouceſter-hall (now Worceſter-college) in Oxford, 
veins whence he removed to New-college, being choſen a 
fellow there, and admitted perpetual in 1557. He 
proceeded A. B. May 30, 1559 (24) ; but before com- 
mencing Maſter, he withdrew from the —_ and, 
continuing abſent till the time limited for abſence by 
the ſtatutes was ſpent, his fellowſhip was declared void 
in 1564. He had, it ſeems, croſſed the ſea to Louvain ; 
(22) la the arti. Whence going to Padua, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
de dd Archbiſhop Of Civil and Canon Law, and was created Doctor in 
Uſher, that faculty. At length, removing to 2 he was 
(23) Ach. Oxon. there made Regius Profeſſor of Law; in which place 
- he continued about twenty years, married two rich wives 
: (one being an heireſs), wealthy, was made, by 
order of the Pope, Magnificus Rector, though out of his 
turn; and about the ſame time was created 
(25) This title Comes Palatinus (25). At length, having buried two 
u commonly wives, he was, by 5 diſpenſation of Pope Clement VIII, 
canſerred * the ordained Prieſt, and about the ſame time obtained 2 
ther ProfeT;vs canonry at St Peter's church at Doway. The firſt thin 
eſſors, : þ IF 8 
Vide Shadwell'; that made him known to the curious in literature was 
wic;rm.[4], his expoſition of that ancient znigmatical epitaph, 
which in his time was remaining near Bononia, the title 


col, 58 


favourite of two ſucc 


born Auguſt 28, 1592, at Brookſb 


(1)Philipdevit. [4] Of ancient extraction] The of Villiers 
adden was deſcended from the — 1 and noble houſe of Vil- 
er fü liers, Seigneurs of Liſle Adam in Normandy (1), and 
Rhodes, ng came into En at the time of the co But 


nqueſt. 
— 6x the firſt that was written of Brokeſby was Alexander de 
le r 


a ninft | 
by, i Emperor Solyman, Memoirs of the Life of G. Villiers, Duke 


VOL. VI. No. 337. k 


VERSTEGAN. VILLIERS. 


o be ſkilled both in painting and poetry [H]. Several years before his death he had 
rr MR 
rtin credit; ſo that ved, notion of a Spaniſh ſti 
5 iſh who had fled chither for the ſake of 
7 the end of Zine Trmis, — 1 les 
was living in the end of Ki ames, and the beginning of King Charles T's reign; 
of fs death has not beck prefieved amongſt Be 


eeding Monarchs, that was ever known in this, or any other King- 
dom. He was the third fon of Sir George Villiers, Knight, 
Beaumont of Cole-Orton, Eſq; names on each fide 
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He proſecuted the ſame ſubject many (+) 
ſome other works, 2 him 


in 


eat help in ſup- 
, in 
religion. 
Sir Robert Cotton (5), 


the 
Britiſh Muſeum. 


of which is, Elia Lelia Criſpi — Epitaphium anti in 

agro Bononienfi adhuc viderur: nowiſſime autem a Ric. Vi- 

lo (26) Baſing flochio amicorum precibus explicatum. Patav. (26) 80 our 
1568, in 4to, with a dedication to Chriſtopher Fobnſon, Author uſually 
head-maſter of Wincheſter-ſchool. Afterwards he wrote rote his name, 
and publiſhed, 1ſt, Orationes quingue de circulo artium 3 

phileſophiæ Pro diwitiis Pro ductoratu De fludio- 

rum finibus cum notis. Atrebat. 1596, 8 vo. The two firſt, 

which were ſpoken at Louvain, were publiſhed by 

Chriſtopher Jo beforementioned, about 1564, and 

ordered by him to be read publickly by the ſcholars in 
Winchefter-ſchool. 2d, Note ad leges Decemvirorum in 

x11 tabulis, Atreb. 1597, 8. 3d, Hiſtoriarum Britan- 

nice Inſulæ ab origine mundi ad annum Domini actingentefi- 

mum, libri novem, Duaci 1602, in a thick 8vo (27), (27) The fir, 
with a preface, to which is prefixed a print of the ſecond, third, 
Author, with his arms, viz. Parted per Chevron, em- fourth, and fifth, 
battled Argent and Gules, three roſes leaved vert, coun- voce: —_ 
ter of the field, on a chief of the ſecond a Lyon in 1 698, the ſe- 

paſſant, Or; all within a bordure Ermine. Creſt a Stork venth and eighth 

or Crane ſtanding, reſting its right foot on the top of in 1600, and the 
an hour-glaſs, with this 1 under all, Plus vigila. inch in 1602, 
Allowed to our Author, Count Richard Whyte, with two 8 
Dragons for the ſupporters, by Sir William Dethicke, 

Garter Principal King of arms, in alluſion to the arms 

of his kinſman Dr John Whyte, Biſhop of Winton (28). (28) Whoſe arms 
Dr Whyte alſo publiſhed, 4th, Explicatio brevis privi- 28 duite di 


orum juris er conſuetudinis circa ven. Sacramentum Eu- fon thoſe of his 


Hi. Duac. 1609, 8vo. th, De reliquiis er wenera- 8 
tione ſanforum. Ibid. 1602. And ſome other things, Lord- Mayor of 


which may be ſeen in John Pits (29). At length this London, ann. 
learned perſon, dying at Doway about the year 1612, 
was buried in the pariſh - church of St James there. 

[H] He publiſhed ſome other pieces, c.] The titles 
of ſome of theſe are, 1ſt, Odes in imitation of the ſeven 
peritential palms, with ſundry other poems and ditties, tend- 
ing to devotion and piety, printed abroad in 1601, with 
the Jeſuits mark in the title. In theſe poems many 
matters of antiquity and ancient Saints of England are 
touched upon by the Author, who, ſubſcribing him- 
ſelf R. V. is claimed by Mr Wood for Richard Yerfte- 
gan, who, as he had been informed, had ſome fill 
in poetry as well as in painting. zd, The ſundry ſucceſſive 
regal governments of the realm of England. Antwerp, 1620, 
printed in one large ſheet, wherein are copper-plate 
=_ of a Briten, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, 

r Wood alſo aſcribes the following Engliſh tranſlation, 
which is ſubſcribed R. V. to our Author, intituled, 
A Dialogue of dying well. Antwerp, 1603, 8vo. written 
in Italian by Don Peter of Luca, a Canon re and 
D. D. and by the Tranſlator dedicated to the Lady 
Jaan Berkley, Abbeſs of the Engliſh Benedictine Nuns 
at Bruſſels. Moreover Ft+flegan, ſays Mr Wood, bath 
written and tranſlated other things; but, few of them 
coming into England, we ſeldom or never ſee . 


1563. 

(29) De Iluſtrib. 
Antiq. Script. 
Et. 17. 2. 1057. 


VILLIERS [Groxct], the firſt Duke of Buckingham of this family, and the greateſt (.) They had 


—_ 
by Mary, daughter of Anthony wa in Notting: 


of ancient extraction (a). He was Magi Le 


in Leiceſterſhire, where his Anceſtors had chiefly con- Duke of Buck- 
tinued about four hundred years [4], though rather without obſcurity, than with any gene — — 


» Edit, 1642. 4t% 


Hues (2), who flouriſhed in the reign of Edward I, and (2) The name is 
was father to Sir Nicolas de Villiers, who, following that variouſly writ= 
King into the holy Land, took on him the Croſs, chuſing aher bens 
that of St George, the Patron of his country, and five Ve _—_ 


I V &c. 
eſcallop ſhells on it to ſhew the cauſe of his expedition, peerage of 
K S 


of : : Ds” edition 1756, 
&, p. Fairfax, $ | | where the pedigree is drawn at der the article of the Earl of Jerſey 
7. 24+ by Bryan Fairfax, Eſqz Edit, 2758, 4to, rr rf. 9 | 
| 44 


(3)Life and death fortune at Court (5). This advice exactly co 


of the Duke of 
Buckingham, 
— 4 refult anſwered the moſt ſanguine of his wiſhes. For not long 


3) She brought 


ters ; Anne, mar- 
ried to Sir Hugh 


V Il L LIE XS. 


loftre. Being carefully bred under his mother till ten years 


ſchool at Bilk/den m the ſame County, where he was ta ight literature 
till thirteen, — his father dying, he was taken — 2 to her 5 by his mo- 
ther, to whom both the 3 of his perfon, and the gay ſprightlineſs of his 
temper rendered him a particular favourite. Under her tuition littſe regard, it ſeems, was 
had to grammar, or claſſical learning. He was inſtructed in dancing, fencing, and other 
ornamental accompliſtments, in which leſſons he had fach a natural and prompt dexterity, 
as obliged his maſters to reſtrain his forwardnefs for the ſake of his brothers, being 
under the fame training, might otherwiſe have been too much diſcouraged by his ptodi- 
gious outſtripping them. Ar the age of eighteen, he travelled into France for a further 
improvement in the exerciſes of that nobility, and having ſpent three years in thoſe acade- 
mies, he came home perfectly poſſeſſed of every qualification they could give him, with- 
out affecting any of the airs peculiar to that Upon his return, he a whole 
year, as before, under the wing and counſels of his mother. At the end of which, being 
now arrived to the age of manhood, he began to think of marriage, and in that view, 
fixed his eye upon a daughter of Sir R Aſhton, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
King James I, and Maſter of the Robes. But he was diverted from all purſuits of that 
kind by Sir = Graham, into whoſe acquaintance he fell about this time, who being one 
of the Gentlemen of his Majeſty's Privy-Chamber, encouraged him greatly to puſh his 
ing with his own tafte and humour, 
it with ardour and addreſs, and the 
afterward, the King (as his 
manner was) from ſome accidental glances (the firſt of which was at Abthorp, in a pro- 


made a deep impreſſion upon his mind : he 


greſs) took ſuch à liking to his perſon, that he reſolved to make him his mignon (c): and not ( Tie wa. 


content with barely being the architect of his fortune, he put his hand alſo to ſome part of 


the work; giving Sir John Graham fecret directions how, and by what degrees, he ſhould — 
bring him into favour. To this purpoſe, firſt an intimation of the King's pleaſure was hd 
conveyed to him to wait in order to be ſworn his Majeſty's ſervant, and ſhortly after his awry . 
Cup-Bearer at large, ann. 1613, to which he was admitted in ordinary the ſummer follow- dt. vhouls 


ing. An entrance being thus opened, favours came thick upon him, liker main-ſhowers, 
than ſprinkling drops, or dews. For the next St George's Day, 161 5, he was knighted, and 
made Gentleman of the King's Bed-Chamber, and the day had an annual penſion ſettled 


upon him of a thouſand pounds out of the Court of Wards. At New-Year's-Tide follow- n=: 
mg, the King appointed him Maſter of the Horſe, and in July, 1616, he was inſtalled Knight vwor « 
of the Garter. On the 22d of Auguſt, he was created Baron of Whaddon, in the County 


of Bucks, and Viſcount Villiers; and January the 5th, the fame year, was advanced to his 
be Earl of Buckingham, and ſworn of the Privy-Council. In March, 1617, he attended 
the King into Scotland, where he was likewiſe ſworn a Privy-Counſellor of that Kingdom; 


and on 8 New Year's-Day, he was created Marquis of Buckingham, and made au 


Lord High-Admiral of England, Chief Juſtice in Eyre of the Parks and Foreſts on the 
ſouth ſide of Trent, Maſter of the King's-Bench Office, Steward of Weſtminſter, and 
Conſtable of Windſor-Caſtle (d). With theſe great honours, and as t employments, 
he was likewiſe the ſole diſpenſer of the King's favours, fo that he exalted all his own nu- 
merous family, and dependents. In February, 1623, he embarked for Spain [B], with 


Prince 
being ancient badges of thoſe Croiſades. From this Sir * at ſupper (and had alſo — himſelf) went in a boat, 
Nicholas de , after eleven generations, Sir George * with others, to waſh himſelf in the Thames, and ſo 


Villiers, who became Father to the ſubjeC of the preſent * ſoon as his legs were in the water but to the knees, 
article by his ſecond wife, daughter to Anthony Beau- * he was ſeized with the colic, and cried out, Have me 
mont, of Glenfield in com. Leiceſter, Eſq; which Lady, * into the boat again, for I an a dead man.” Accordingly 
farviving him, became ſecondly wife to Sir William he died a few hours after at his lodgings in the Savoy, 


, and laftly ro Sir Thomas Compton, Knight June 24, 1630 (7) His ſon and ſucceſſor, Spencer (7) Peck's Dei- 
married Mary Cwiols, 


of the Bath (3), brother to William Lord Compton, Compton, 
Earl of Northampton, who, it is faid, had a great hand mont, brother to the Counteſs of Buckingham, by whom 


in the rife of the Duke of Buckingham at Court. he had fix ſons, the youngeſt of which, Henry, became 


„daughter of Sir Francis Beau- 7. fl I. 2 


Weldon, in his Court and Character of King James I, hav- Biſhop of London (“), and his eldeſt ſon James was father (*) Set bis ut 
ing thrown ſome indecent reflections upon the Duke (4), to the right honourable Sir Spencer Compton, being his de. 


there was publiſhed, in 1650, An Anſwer thereto, wrote third fon, who was Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in 
by a perſon of figure in the ſame court, in which the that parliament, which paſſed an a& to continue them- 
Author relates, t the Duke's mother, a widow, felves for ſeven years, tem Georg. I, and was 
being lately married to Sir Thomas Compron, brother afterwards created Earl of Wilmington. The eldeſt bro- 

to the Lord Compron, who by chance falling on a ther 
* wonderful match for matchleſs wenlth with Alderman as did allo his eldeſt fon James, and after his 


ſucceeded to the earldom of Northam — 5 Ther ba 
no 


; 2 72 daughter (5) and heir, and his father the ſecond fon George ; but this laſt dying without iſſue left. Perg af 


dend, this Lord was maſter of all, which 

He embarked for Spain.) Some time before this 
© bountifully to ſet up a kinfinan without help or aims extraordinary frolic, the Duke's high favour with the 
« of the pariſh; and that, on Villiers's ſucceeding the King had tranſported him into a forgetfulneſs of his 
© old of Nottingham in the Admiralty, who re- duty to the Prince, whom he was very near ſtriking. 
+ queſted of the King might have his place, he 
went in perſon to acknowledge the kindneſs, and indignation againſt him, to remove it he proje 
| preſented his young Lady with a very and frolic, which ſucceeded to his wiſh, and fixed him in 
* valuable reward, which my Lord Compeon paid the Prince's favour (9). They ſet out on Tueſday, 
« for (6).“ It is ſomewhat remarkable, that this noble February 18, from a houſe lately purchaſed by the ( 
friend and ter of the Duke's rife was taken out Marquis at Newhall in Eſſex ( 
of the world by a ſudden aft. * Yeſterday ſeven 
2 ſays thy Author, the Earl of Northampton, 
V Preſident of Wales, after he had waited on the King 


to the Marquis. On paſſing the Thames againſt 2 
2 | | en 


in HB. the title became extinct in this family. Eagl. Volk 
[ 
For that affront his Highneſs having conceived very _ 2 


10), with diſguiſed beards, Olanins, wender 
night, names of Thomas and John Smith, 4 the bi 
Lotd attended only by Sir Richard Graham, Mafter of horſe partamest 
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Prince Charles (e), (afterwards King Charles I.) to male tp the long agltated match with (y tis 

— the Infanta of that Kingdom 3 and, in his abſence, he Op created Ber of Coventry, and te Bot * 
Duke of Buckingham, the 18th of May following. After his return from Spain, in Sep- Saimon's Chron, 
+ «we me tember, he was made Lord Warden of the Cinque-Ports, and Steward of the Manor nge gurt 
leet of Hampton-Court. The death of King 


2 5 James, which ha March 27, 1625, was folemaizes 
; pi ot. 5 brought no diminution to the power of the Duke; he continued in the ſame of fa- 1 0 i 
2 vour with the ſon, which he enjoyed ſo many years under the father. The new King ſent 1825. 4 

him. to conduct into England, his lately eſpouſed conſort (), the Princeſs Henrietta ; wary - 4 
of France [C]. On which Embaſſy, he arrived at Paris, May the 24th, 1625 (3) ; and it. p 206. 
TW ar Fer hos - I c. 1759s 
end, having no filver, they gave the Ferryman a with a teau under his arm then [Mr John Smith 
iece of twenty-eight Shillings, which ſtruck the — the Prince was ſent for, who ſtaid a te = the — 
Flow into ſuch a melting erneſs, that ſach fide of the ftreet in the dark. They were received 
gentlemen ſhould be going, as he ſuſpected, upon fome with all poſſible politeneſs at this court. But the Duke 
quarrel beyond ſea, that he could not forbear to ac- ſoon began to be diſreliſned for his behaviour to the 
quaint the officers of the town with what had befallen Prince, which, _— with his al animofity 
him. The officers thereupon ſent 4 to oy againſt the Duke of Olivarez, the ſole favourite at that 
them at Rocheſter, but they were 7 — a court, was one reaſon that this journey intirely diſſolved (17 ) 2 
before. On the brow of Chatham - hill they were - the Spaniſh match, ſo many years in agitation (17). fron, the P% 
what lexed by ng the French Ambaſſador, with [ To condut? Henrietta om France.] Sir Hen (18) In his life 
(11) He un the King's coach and others attending him, which made Wotton takes notice (18), that in this embaſly, which of the Duke, 
taken in, ot them baulk the road, and teach Poſt-hacknies to leap conſiſſed all of meer ſhew, there wanted no ornaments * .—Cardinal 
A hedges. At Canterbury, whither ſome brait was run or bravety to ſet it off; and he thinks it worthy ſome Barberini, it is 
— before, the Mayor of the town came himſelf to ſeize on little remembrance, that the Duke on a ſolemn day _ — 
u uſeful for them, as they were taking freſh horſes, alledging, in gorgeouſly clad in a ſuit all overſpread with diamonds, Traly 21 


his Kill in the his blunt manner, a warrant to ſtop them, firſt from the 


Spaniſh tongue, Council, next from Sir Lewis Lewkhnor, Maſter of the 
and bis fingular 


told by Sir Henry fiction the Marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought 
Wotton; and it beſt to diſmaſk his beard, and fo told the Mayor 
ali” pat be as going covertly with ſuch a ſlender attendance 


97 
aration 


(12) About two 
before, they 


met with ments, 


morning (for the night was tem ous) taking ſhip at 
— how the Pee 4 


each together 5 5 
3 
i firang im- the city and the court; and, for a better diſguiſe, his 
preſſion of them, Highneſs and the uis bought each a perriwig, 
that they now ſomewhat to overſhadow their for They got fight 
— — of the King and Queen, without being diſcovered, no 
— bee not by Monfieur Cadinet, who had been lately Ambaſſa- 
vere outfaced by dor to England, and ſaw them both. Towards evening, 


8 
t, and Paris the next day (12), viz. Friday 
ere the Prince ſpent one whole day to view 


and having loſt one of good value, perchance he might this match. 
be dancing, after his manner, with lofty mien, it was Vide Letter 


_ where, both at home and abroad. However, 


an np”. ceremonies, and laſtly from Sir Henry Mainwaring, ftrangely recovered next morning in a court full of ; LXXIX in 
— 2 fe then Lieutenant of Dover-caftle; at all which confuſed /uch a diligent attendant, fays — was forrane apen him er . ColleQtion 


> of Letters, an- 
a it ſeems, nexed to Arch- 
experienced at this time one of her croſs purpoſes, biſhop Uſher's 


believe the Lord Clarendon, who, having ob- Life. 


if we ma 
ferved, 4 in this —_ his perſon and prudence was 
wonderfully admired and eſteemed, and that he ap- 

in it with all the luſtre the wealth of England 
could adorn him, and outſhined all the bravery that court 
could dreſs itſelf in, and over-acted the whole nation 
m their own moſt peculiar vanities, proceeds thus : 
He had the ambition to fix his eyes upon, and to de- 
« dicate his moſt violent affeftions to, a Lady of a very 
« ſublime — and to purſue it with moſt importu- 
nate addreſſes, inſomuch as when the King had 
* brought the Queen his ſiſter as far as ſhe meant to do, 
and delivered her into the hands of the Duke, to be 
by him conducted into England, the Duke, in his 
journey, after the departure of that court, took a 
© reſolution onee more to make a viſit to that great Lady, 
© which he believed he might do with much privacy: 
© But it was fo eaſily diſcovered, that provi was 
© made for his reception; and if he had purſued his 
© attempt, he had been without doubt aſlafſinated; of 
„ which he had only fo much notice, as ſerved him to 
« decline the danger: But he ſwore in the inftant, that 


Sir Riebard Cra- by meer chance, they had a fight of the y, and 
ban, of the Princeſs Henrierra Maria, with other great Ladies, 
. at the practice of a maſking dance which was then in 
ſac into France Preparation; having overheard two gentlemen who were 
ſoon after, toex.. going to that fight, they preſſed after them, and were 
caſe the Prince's let in by the ae -Baſjon, the Queen's Lord 
alien and ſecret Chamberlain, out of civility to ſtrangers, when diverſe 
pling through of the French were put by. Leaving Paris next day 
without giving at three in the morning, they ſpent fix days at Bayome, 
um viſit, Sir the laſt town of France, having before at Bourdeaux 
dcn d Ewe, bought them five riding - coats, all of one colour and 
_ in note faſhion : and Sir Francis Carti way employed to 
EE prevent their being entertained by the Dake of Efernon, 
47 chaten, felling him they were gentlemen of mean degree, and 
urter, that formed yet to little courtſhip or politeneſs (13). It being 
be vn 2 good NOW Lent ſeaſon, they eould no fleſh in their inns, 
b e, Gen, which oecaſioned the following incident. Near Bayonie 
— was a herd of with their young ones, upon which 
Nt Hume, 5y fight Sir Richard Graham tells the Marquis he would 
(15) la this, f. ſnap a kid, and make fome ſhift to convey it unſeen to 
Mr Hovel, they their lodgings ; the Prince overhearing it, My Richard, 
tal very good ſays he p tly, dv you think you may practht here again 
j for the your old tricks the borders? In this humour having 
vn in ſatisfied the -herd, while the and his ſervant 
they on foot the kid about the ſtack, the Prince killed 

him by a ſhot in the head with a Scotch piſtol (14). 
At Bayonne both their perſons and behaviour were eyed 
Hovel's he, narrowly by the Count de Grammont, Governor of that 
Wa l. Seq jealous frontier, who told ſome of his train, that he 
u XVI. Ex thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
1650. than their habits beſpoke them; yet he Jet them cour- 
6) Sie Henry deouſſy paſs (15): and four days.after they arrived at 
. be» Madrid (16), where alighting at the Earl of Brifto's 
houſe, the Marquis [Mr Thomas Smith] came in fir, 


© he would fee and ſpeak with that Lady in ſpight of 
the firength and power of France. And from the 
* time that the arrived in England, he took all 
© the ways he could to undervalue and exaſperate that 
court and nation, by caufing all thoſe that fled into 
5 * from the juſtice and diſpleaſure of that King, 
© to be received and entettained here, not only with 
© ceremony and ſecurity, but, with bounty and magni- 
* ficence; and the more extraordinary the perſons were, 
© and the more notorious their King's diſpleaſure was 
* towards them (as in that time there were many Lords 
© and Ladies in thoſe circumftances) the more ref; 
fully they were received and eſteemed. He omitted 
© no of nity to incenſe the King againſt France, 
and to diſpoſe him to affiſt the Huguenots, whom he 
* likewiſe encouraged to give their King ſome trouble. 
He alſo took great pains to leſſen the King's affection 
towards his Queen, being exceeding jealous leaſt her 
© intereſt might be of force enough to croſs his other | 
« deſigns, and had even brought himſelf 1 — his 5 
nature) to a habit of neglect, and even of rudeneſs, 

© towards the Queen. One day, when he unjuſtly ap- 
© pretended, that ſhe had ſhewed ſome diſreſpecꝭ tu his 
© mother, in not going to het lodging at an hour the 
intended to go; and was hi by meer accident, 
© he came into her chamber in much puſſion, and after 
© fome , rade enough, he told her ſhe 
+ ſhonld repent it. Her Majeſty anſwering with ſome 
Y 1 — he therupon replied inſolentiy to ber, 
< that there had been Queens in England who had lot 
* theit heads. And it was univerfally khown, that, 
« duting his Rfe, the Queen never had any credit with 
the King, in reference to any public affairs (19). 


(r9) Clarendon's 
iſtory of the 
Rebellion, &c. 
Vol. I. Fol. Edit, 


when 


ohn Elliot, two 
of the Members 
of the Com- 
mons, who car- 
ried up the im- 
ment, were 
committed to the 


obnoxious — 
preffions on 
occaſion, though 
upon explaining 
themſelves, re- 
leaſed ſoon after. 


(20) Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
as before, 


kat) Strafford's 
Letters and State 


Papers, &c, 
Vol. I. p. 27, 
Edit. 1737, 
2 Vols. Folio. 


(®) From Ry- 
mer's Fadera, 
Vol. XVIII. 

7 236, et ſeqq. 


VI L L 
when he was 
diſſolved that Parliament, At his Majeſty 


four days after, being 
the Duke put in his 


H in order to negoti 


[DI Nerauith landing he was then engaged in a war 
with Spain.) Lord Clarendon (20) having obſerved, 
that the Duke's anſwer to the impeachment was civilly 


couched ; and, though his heart was big ſavoured of an fair 


humble ſervant, proceeds to inform us, * that they who 
* flattered him moſt before, mentioned him now with 
the greateſt bitterneſs and acrimony ; and the ſame men 
* who had called him Our Saviour, for bringing the 
Prince ſafe out of Spain, called him now the corrupter 
* of the King, and betrayer of the liberties of the people, 
« without the leaſt crime imputed to him, to have been 
committed fince the time of that exalted adulation ; 
Y 2 - 7 not then as much known to them as it 
6 now: /o flutuating and unſteady a tefti is 
* the applauſe of popular — This tranſported him 
with indignation, and created in him a greater con- 
« tempt of parliaments than he had before ſhewn, and 
* which he did not forbear to publiſh in the moſt open 
* manner. Such as had given any offence were _ 
ſoned and diſgraced, and new projects were ſet on foot 
for money, which ſerved only to offend and incenſe 


the people, and — little ſupplies; yet raiſed a 


great ſtock for expoſtulation, murmur, and complaint ; 
* many perſons of the beſt quality (excepting Peers) be- 
* ing committed to ſeveral priſons with Cir- 
* cumſtances, only for refuſing to pay mon uired 
of them by thoſe extraordinary ways. And the Duke 
* himſelf would paſſionately ſay, and frequently do, 
many things, which only grieved his friends, and in- 
s _ his enemies, and gave them ability to do him 
« * 

[EI He vent to the Hague.) He ſet out in the begin- 
By of November, as X from a letter, dated 
November 7, from Sir Arthur Ingram to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Bart. in which is the following paſlage : 
* The Duke [of Buckingham] is now gone over to the 
Hague, and from thence cometh to France, and, it is 
thought, will be here again before Chriſtmas. He 
* hath carried all the great jewels of any value, of the 
King's, and all the gilt plate, it is ſaid, to borrow 
6 m_ upon them, to ſupply the King of Denmark 
« withal (21).“ Theſe jewels being crown jewels, and 
of very great value, it was neceſſary to have a warrant 
1 King himſelf, both for the delivering them to 
and receiving of them by the Embaſſadors, with a parti 


cular deſcription and weight of each jewel, which being 


curious both in the form and richneſs of them, we 

| lay before our readers (“). The warrant is directed 

to the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Holland, Lord 
Conway, Lord Compton, Sir Henry Mildmay, Maſter of the 
Jewel-Office, and Endymion Porter, one of the Grooms 
of the Bed-chamber, in theſe terms: Whereas we have 
lately employed the faid Duke and Earl as Embaſladors 
to the States of the United Provinces, and for our eſpe- 
cial ſervice have commanded the faid Lord Compton to 
deliver into the hands of the ſaid Lord — 1 14 
8 


gold, led about the buſhel 


pointed diamond, and three t 

ith a fair pearl pendant, called the Brethren. 

A pointed diamond, with a collet taken 

a collar of gold, wherein yet remains eight great 

twenty great pearls, ſet in twoes, and 
pendanr. 

oy: en collar of gold of thirty pieces, whereof 


arraigned in the Parkament, which met at Oxfard in Auguſt, the Kin 
's Coronation, February the 
the Duke was Lord High-Conſtable for that day; and in the new Parliament, which met 
impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanours by the Commons (þ), Adel. 

— which not giving content, the King, 
ceedings (i) againſt him, choſe to diſſolve this Parliament alſo, rather than 
| Tower for ſome Duke, and that too at a time when he was actually en — 
In the proſecution whereof, the Duke went not long after with the Earl of Holland to the Ks) 1 
ague, a treaty with the States about a common diverſion for the tn . 
recovery of the Palatinate [E]. Within a month after the diſſolution of the 


I: E R S: 


& (5) ta 6 
zd, the ſame year, * 2 e 
Briftol has 
exhiditeg "ing 


impatient of all pro. . — 
with the with Qdeavoue. 
d in a war with Spain [D]. wp, 
the 
the Ki 
meſſy ty 


to the 


parliament, 
. the Lo, 


ndant. 
of The great collar () of ballaſt rubies, containing (e) Th. 
twenty pieces of gold, whereof ten are ſet with great called the m. 
ballaſt rubies, and ten with fixteen great round pearls *fimable ly 
"= MT ſapphire cut in foſſets, one pendan — 

tem, One ire cut in to, one t der * 
ſapphire cut in foſſets, — ballaſt ruby with a long pearl — 
pendant, one ballaſt ruby without foyl in a collet of in the port, 
gold enamelled. of that King, 

Item, A great amethyſt in a collet of 

All which jewels the ſaid Eord according to 
pur command, did deliver to the faid Lord C , and 
the ſaid Lord Conway, by our command, did deliver them 
upon or near the 8th of November laſt paſt, to the ſaid 

ndymion Porter, to be carried beyond the ſeas into Hol- 
land, and there to be delivered to the ſaid Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Earl of Holland, by them two to be diſpoſed 
as we have eſpecially directed them for our ſervice. 

And whereas the faid Sir Henry Mildmay, Maſter 
of our Jewel-office, by our ſpecial commandment, upon 
or about the 26th of October laſt paſt, did deliver out 
of his cuſtody and charge, unto the ſaid Duke and Earl, 
or their ſervants for them, theſe ſeveral parcels of rich 
plate and jewels hereafter particulacly mentioned in theſe 
preſents, that is to ſay, 

Imprimis, One baſon of gold, in the bottom whereof 
are ſet two fair diamonds, two fair rubies, and two eme- 
ralds, and ſeventeen fair pearls, and the brim of the 
ſame iſhed with four fair diamonds, four fair rubies, 
four fair emeralds, and forty-eight cluſters of pearls, 
there being four fair pearls in every cluſter. the 


"— — — layer of mother of 

Item, i mo pearl, bein 
a ſhell crazed 122 * and fimited again, > 
niſhed with gold, the foot thereof cut eight ſquare, in 
the lower part whereof is one diamond without a foil, 


very fair 
with five pearls, 
the handle being an antique man of gold, garniſhed 
with fix rubies, one emerald, one ſapphire, and one 
pearl, and laying his one hand upon a goodly ballance, 
and his other hand upon a goodly ruby, and, from the 
body to the ſame ſhell, garniſhed with two diamonds, 
four rubies, and two very fair rubies, with two pearls 
in two womens hands, holding between the other two 
hands a ly ballace like a heart, the garniture of the 
fame above the brim, and ſpout downward, the body 
with five diamonds, two of them being great, ſeven 
rubies, four emeralds, one emerald pendant, one blue 
ſapphire, and three pearls 1222 with two ſeveral 
Mere pearl ſet in che top, over the ſaid 
| of ballace. eighing 160 ounces. 
Item, Qne baſon and layer of gold, the baſon enamel- 
brim, and the layer ſuitable, 
having ight ſmall diamonds in the baſon, and 
thirty-five diamonds, thirty rubies, and twelve 
great ſapphires in the layer. Weighing 202 ounces. 
Item, A baſon and ewer of gold, ſet with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds, and one great ballaſt ruby in 
the midſt of the ewer, the arms of Denmark in the 
baſon, with Anza Regina. Weighing 1654 ounces. 
Item, A fair boll of gold, and a cover garniſhed with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, on the top a wild man, 
8 in his hand, and Anne Regina on 
the cover. Weight 514 ounces. 


Item. 
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the kingdom found itſelf engaged in another war with France, at the inſtance of this 


mignion, who thereupon, in 1627, went in perſon Admiral and General in an expedition 


Item, A ftanding cup of gold, with a cover, garniſhed 
with diamonds, ru — — emeraulds, perfect, having 
the arms of Denmark graven within the cover. Weight 
kfty ounces ſcant. 

tem, One cup of gold, with the cover, graven on the 
body with an altar, and an inſcription over it, nil nifi 
wota; and the ſimilitude of a temple graven, with a 
pyramid on the top of the cover; and a harneſſed man 
in the top thereof, holding an antique ſhield in his left 
hand. Weight 200% ounces. 

Item, One baſon and layer of gold, plain. Weight 
196 ounces. 

Item, A pair of fair bolls, and covers of gold, raiſed 
with talbots on the fides. Weight 120 ounces, 

Item, A fair ſtanding cup, garniſhed about the cover 
with eleven diamonds, and two pointed diamonds about 
the cup, ſeventeen table diamonds, and one pearl pen- 
dant upon the cup, with theſe words, bound to obey and 
ſerve, and H and I knit together. In the top of the 
cover the King's arms, and Queen Jane's arms, holden 
by two boys under a crown imperial. Weight 657 


ounces. 

Item, A cup of gold, with a cover, garniſhed with red 
roſes, and full . rniſned with coarſe ballaces of 
rubies and ſapphires, one and twenty troches of pearls, 
three pearls in every troche. Weight 56 ounces ſcant. 

Item, A high ſalt of gold in the form of a ſhip, with 
a ſtriking clock in the cover, garniſhed with diamonds, 
rubies, ſapphires, emeraulds, jacynths, amethyſts, balla- 
ces, and pearls. Weight 1624 ounces. 

Item, One ſalt of gold, called the Morris dance, having 
the foot garniſhed with ſix great ſapphires and ſixteen 
«* coarſe diamonds, thirty ſeven coarſe rubies, forty two 
« ſmall garniſhing pearls, having upon the ſhank three 
« great coarſe ſapphires and three great coarſe pearls, 
and upon the border about the hank twelve coarſe 
* diamonds, eighteen coarſe rubies, and fifty-two gar- 
© niſhing pearls, and ſtanding about that five morris- 
dancers and tabourer, having among the morris-dancers 
and tabaurer thirteen ſmall garniſhing pearls and one 
ruby; the lady holding the ſalt having upon her gar- 
* ment, from her foot to her face, fifty —— pearls 
and eighteen coarſe rubies; the foot o 
four coarſe rubies and four coarſe diamonds. The bor- 


der about the middle of the ſame ſalt having four coarſe 


« diamonds, ſeven rubies, and eight pearls; and upon 
the top of the faid ſalt four diamonds, four rubies, 


and three pearls. The lady having upon the 
« tyre of 4 — ten ſmall rubies, twelve coarſe dia- 


* monds, and twenty-nine coarſe garniſhing pearls. 
« Weight 1514 ounces. | 

Item, One cup of gold, called the dream of Paris, 
having _ the cover thereof the images of Paris, 
Jupiter, Venus, Pallas, and Juno. Paris's horſe upon 
* the cover, with eighteen diamonds, great 
« and ſmall, and in the five borders of the ſame cover 
« thirty-two rubies. Jupiter garniſhed with ten 
* ſmall rubies; and Paris's helmet with two ſmall rubies, 
* Venus and Pallas having each one ſmall ruby upon 
their breaſt, Juno wanting her chaplet. The horſe 
of Paris having eight ſmall rubies, alſo upon the 
* five borders of the ſame forty-one great pearls; Jupiter 
* having his garment garniſhed with thirty-two 
« pearls; Paris having one ſmall pearl upon the top 
* of his cap; Yenus having two ſmall pearls hanging 
* down from her chaplet; Juno having upon her chap- 
* let two ſmall pearls hanging down, and upon her 
* buttocks two ſmall pearls. e horſe iſhed with 
«* twenty-ſeven pearls, great and ſmall. The cup having, 
upon the foot and ſhank, twenty-five rubies, great 
and ſmall, ten diamonds of diverſe forts, four ſap = 
* and thirty-eight pearls, great and ſmall. Weight 121 


* ounces. 
Item, A trencher-ſalt of gold, in form of a caftle, 
* garniſhed with diamonds, rubies, ſapphires, emeraulds, 
* and pearls. Weight 2145 ounces. 
Item, A cup and cover of gold, weighing 30 ounces. 
Item, One cup of gold, the cover enamelled with 
eight coarſe diamonds, four on the cover, and four 
* lefſer on the foot, and on the top of the cover a fair 
pointed emerauld, and another knob of gold, enamel- 
led like the emerald. Weight 28+ ounces. 
Item, One high ſalt of gold, with a cover of gold, 
a — the 2 - ve pany eprom nine ſapphires, and 
ree diamonds; and on the top a woman, having a 
VOL, VI. No. 337. * a 


roſe · diamond in one hand, and in the other an arrow, 
with a diamond at the end, garniſhed with pearls, 
* fixt and pendant, wanting five s. Nineteen ſmall 
© diamonds in the coronet of cover: weight 60 
* ounces. The ſalt ſet with forty-five ballaſt rubies, 
* thirty-five ſapphires, ſeven ſmall diamonds, and gar- 
* niſhed with ls, fixt and pendant; weighing 234 
* ounces. Weight, in foto, 2364 ounces. 

Item, One cup of gold, the cover and foot enamelled, 
© with eight coarſe diamonds, four on the cover, and 
four l on the foot, and on the top of the cover 4 
fair pointed emerauld, and another knob of gold, 
* enamelled like an emerauld. Weight 28% ounces. 

Item, One cup, the boll thereof agate, oval faſhion, 
called the conflable's cup, with an agate in the foot, 
all garniſhed with gold, enamelled, ſet with rubies 
and diamonds, with a cover likewiſe of gold, and 
6 | with rubies and diamonds, ſet t with 
* four antique heads of agates; in the infide one agate, 
cut with two faces. Weight 57% ounces. 

Item, One cup, and cover of gold, with dops, and 
© a branch of flowers, the top enamelled like daiſies. 
Weight 36 ounces. 

Item, One layer of gold, chaſed in the top with long 
dopo, the ſpout being a ſerpent, garniſhed with rubies, 
« pearls, and flowers, enamelled with a ES 
wanting a rub in ther he cover. eight 40 
6 crane fone . In . 

* Item, Eight great diſhes of gold. Weight 1845 
© ounces. 

Item, Six trencher-plates. Weight 744 ounces. 

* Item, Seven fruit diſhes of gold, with the arms of 
Denmark. Weight 1854 ounces. 


FD Item, A poſnet of gold, and cover. Weight 2cZ ounces 
t. 


Item, A boll, and cover of gold, with roſes and 
* crowns, and a crown with a croſs on the top of the 
cover. Weight 69+ ounces. 

Item, One pair of gold cups, with covers, having 
; blue ſnake-rings on the top of the covers. Weight 


30 Ounces. 


i © Item, Two trencher-plates of gold, ſtanding upon 
the ſame having * pillars. Weight 110} — 15 . 


© Item, One porringer of gold. Weight 277 ounces. 
Item, One 4 — 7 gold. Weight Ounces. 
Item, A cup and cover of gold. Weight 25+ ounces. 
Item, A cup and cover of gold. Weight 234 ounces. 
Item, A collar of gold, with ſeventeen roſes and 
© ſeventeen knots. Weight 292 ounces. 

Item, A baſon and ewer of gold. Weight 71 ® ounces. 

Item, A cup of Hanz a cover, garniſhed with 
gold, and full of em&aulds, uoiſes, diamonds, 
« roſes of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, with a ſapphire 
* on the top, with a boy holding a ſpear. Weight 534 
© ounces. 

Item, A looking-glaſs ſet in gold, garniſhed on the 
one fide with two ſapphires, four rubies, and one 
* emerauld; and on the other fide with four ſapphires 
and four rubies. The ſtale of agate, two little boys, 
* one of them holding a pearl, and five pearls hanging. 
On the other part of the body is a man on horſeback ; 
the body being a clock within a chryſtal, garniſhed 
with four diamonds and fifty-five rubies, with four 
* antique boys, enamelled with white, two of them 
bearing in each hand a pearl; and the other two, 
© the one having two pearls and the other one pearl in 
* their hands, wanting four pearls in the faid antique 
* boys. The baſe or foot ſtanding upon four round 
« chryſtals, garniſhed with ten rubies, and four naked 
© women of 1 corner one, and a man 
© on the top being naked. Weight y ounces. 

* Item, One plate of gold, graven on one fide with 
* aſtronomy, and on the other with a ſhip called be 
* Triumphe, with a caſe of murrey velvet. Weight 73 
© ounces. 

© Item, One layer, the foot, body, and handle, of agate; 
© the body craſed, garniſhed with gold, and ſet with 
« di — rubies, and amethyſts, one emerauld, and 
one ſapphire. The foot having a border of ſmall rubies 
round about it. Weight 28 f ounces, 


Item, A cup of agate, with a cover of gold, like a tent, 
© having a morris in the cover, ſet with twen 
« fa nine ſmall diamonds, and ſeventeen ballace 


C iſhed with 
« — of gold pendant. 
44 Y 


and 


All 


_ fixed, and 


eight 68 ounces. 
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(1) The geg w RocbelE LF. which proving unkuccefsful, the cry of che people was ſo great (4), and the 


came in 
Whitehall, in 


King's 


great diſoxder and confuſion, crying out for pay, and hardly to be appeaſed, Charendon's Hift, of the Rebellion, c. Vol. I. Fol. Edit, 


ned for 
"34001. Vide 
The book of his 
Grace's ac- 
eompts from 
1622 to 1628 in- 
cluſi ve, by Sir 
Sackville Crow, 
a MS, in Muſzo 
Thoreſbeiano, 
communicated 
by the preſent 
worthy Poſſeſſor 
thereof. N. B. 
As theſe Crown 
Jewels are not 
now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the 
Crown, and were 
apparently never 
redeemed, this 
account there- 
fore is all that 
remains authen- 
tic of them. 


All which jewels. and plate have been received by 
the faid Duke and Earl, to be diſpoſed of by chem for 
our eſpecial ſervice, according as we have given unte 
them private directions. 

Now foraſmach as the ſaid jewels and plate are of 
great value, and have long continued, as it were by diſ- 
cent for many years together, with the crown of Eng- 
land, and therefore it may not be ſafe for the ſaid Lord 
* Compton, Lord Conway, vir 2 Mildmay, Endy- 
* mion Porter, or any of them, to deliver them out of 
their ſeveral charges, nor for the ſaid Duke and Earl 
© to receive the ſame, and tranſport them beyond the 
* ſeas, and there to diſpoſe of them, without eſpecial 
« warrant from us for the doing thereof, which in time 
to come might be perilous unto them, unleſs we did 
declare by ſome public inſtrument, that all this was 
done by our eſpecial warrant, and for our eſpecial 
« ſervice, we have &c. (22). 


* Witneſs ourſelf at Elampton-court, the 7th day of 
December. i 
4 Per ęſum Regem * 


While he was in the Netherlands, ſame curious Aa- 
be MSS. collected by Erpenius, and by him left to his 
widow, were upon ſale to the jeſuits at Antwerp. But 
the Duke, being informed of it by his Secretary Dr 
Maſon, ſtept betwcen and purchaſed them for 500 J. 
more than their weight in ſilver; *a mixed act, ſays Sir 
Henry Wotton, both of bounty and charity, and the 
more laudable, being muchi out of his natural element/ 
After the Duke's death they were preſented to the Uni- 


(23) Life &c. of verſity of Cambridge by the Dutcheſs Dowager, as ſoon 


the Duke, p. 18. 


(24) See a letter 
of Dr Laud to 
Archbp Uſher, 
in Parr 's collecti- 
en, No. CLXVI. 
(z5) A particular 
account of it iz 
inſerted in the 
next article. 


(z6)R. Simondꝭ, 


as quoted in the 


anecdotes of 
painting, Vol. IL. 
P · 125, Edit. 
2762, by Mr 
Horace Walpole, 
who obſerves, 
that Laniere was 
an excellent mu- 
fician; andinthat 
character was xe- 
tained by his 
Majefty, with a 
falarv of 1001. 
yer annum. 


as ſhe knew from Dr Maſon that this was the intention 
of her huſband, who had a purpoſe likcwiſe, as I am 
well informed, continues Sir Henry Wotton, to raiſe, in 
that Univerſity where he was Chancellor, a fair cafe for 


them, and to furniſh it with other choice collections 


from all parts at his own charge (23). It is yell Known 
that he ſpared no colt in procuring ſcarce and curious 
coins (24), as well as pictures, of which laſt his collec- 
tion at York-houſe was the admiration of the age (25). 
Here, to uſe Sir H. Wotton's phraſe, he was in his natural 
element; and the ſame is elegantly 2 in a pic- 
ture, hanging in the Queen's flair caſe at Hampton: court, 
where he appears in the figure of Mercury, preſentin 
the Arts and Sciences to tlieir Majeſties ſitting in a cloud, 
while ſome boys arc driving away Envy and Malice. 
The piece was drawn by Huntorft, who, among ſeveral 
others, taſted largely of the Dake's liberality; parti- 
cularly, it is faid that his Grace once gave Nicholas 
Laniere 5001. in gold, and at another time 3ool. 
becauſe he could not get of King James what that 
painter deſerved (26). 

[F] His expedition 1 Rechelle.} The Duke's conduct 


in this expedition was generally much cenſured, and no 


where more ſeverely than in a letter of Denzil (after- 
wards Lord) Holle to his brother-in-law Sir Thomas 
Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford) which, contain- 
ing ſome particulars about it not taken notice of by any 
of ous — we ſhall lay before the Reader: 
« God, ſays his Lordſhip, hath bleſſed us better than 
+ we deſerye, or by our preparations than we could 
expect, or elſe we had been in a far worſe condition 
than now we are, though we be ſufficiently bad: for 
« it was a thouſand to one we had loft all our ſhips to 
« cloſe up this unfortunate action, if a fair wind had not 
* fo op ely come to haye brought them of; for 
* they but ten days victuals left, which failing, 
they muſt have ſubmitted themfelves to the enemy's 
* mercy; who beſides were preparing with long boats 
to have come and fired them, which was marvellous 
« feaſible, if they had ſtaid never ſo little longer. For 
the iculars of their moſt ſhameful deroute upon 
6 pod which is or will be in every body's mouth, 
6 not but you know as well or better than my- 
« ſelf. For the action in „ one of themſelves, 
who, for his ſincerity and underſtanding I may term 
« alſo @ prophet of their own, has given me this cenſure 
* of it, That it was ill begun, worſe orgered in every 
« particular, and the ſucceſs accordingly moſt lamentabl: : 
+ Nothing but dicopients berwix the General and the 


* moſt u ding of his ldiers, as Burroughs, Court- 
© ney, Spryz every thing done pant the hai, and at- 
« tempted without probability of ſucceſs, and there was 
* no hopes of maſtering the place from the very begin- 
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ning, eſpecially fince Michaelmas; that a very great 
lupply came at one time into the fort, and that fince 
oy poten it at their pleaſure. Yet for all this the 
Duke would ſtay, and would not ſtay, doing thing) 
by halves: For had he done either, and gone through 
with it, poſſibly it could not have been ſo il as K. 
far he removed his ordinance, and ſhipped it a month 
almoſt, befare he raiſed the ſiege, yet till kept his 
army there, fit neither for offence nor defence; and 
at the laſt, the Saturday before the unfortunate Mand 
he came away, would needs give a general aflault 

where many good men were loſt, when there was ng 
ardinance to protect them going on or coming off. 
Et qualis vita, finis ita, as Tho haved themſelves 
while they were there, ſo did they at their comin 

away: for though they knew two thouſand Frene] 

handed that morning in the iſland, and there was at 
leaſt three thouſand in the two forts, the great one 
and the little one (of which by the way we never heard: 
bus they thought it not fit we ſhould know all perhaps, 
becauſe they knew. ſecrecy an efſential part of war 
policy) ſo as they could not but expect to be a little 
troubled with them in their marching, yet made they 
no proviſion to ſecure themſelves: For being to pas 
by a narrow cauſey (where more than fix or eight 
could nos go in front, and which a very ſmall * as 
—.— have made good againſt a million) and fo by a 
bridge over a little paſſage into an iſland as it were, 
where once being they would be fafe, there was no 
order taken for viewing and preparing the way, that 
when they came to it there was no paſſage over; ſo 
that their Ray gave a great deal of time and oppor- 
tunity to the enemy, who all the while followed them 
at the heels ſo cloſe, that my Lord Duke himſelf, 
who, I know not by what misfortune, was in the rear, 
had like to have been ſnapped, if he had not preſently 
made way through the troops upon the narrow cauſey : 
and had he, the General, miſcarried, what might have 
become, think you, of the whole army, like a body 
without a head, or a flock without a 1 ? But 
he carefully got himſelf on ſhip-board night, to 
prevent the worſt, and to order boats for the ſhipping 
of the army; but the French, falling upon the rear, 


* killed and took priſoners as they would themſelves, 


helped by our own horſe, who, to fave themſelves 
(which yet they could not do) broke in, rode over 
our men, and put all into diſorder, which made way 
for the laughter; but it ſeems no reſiſtance at all was 
made, but they even diſbanded, and ſhifted every one 
for himſelf, there being no word of command given 
for the making them face about fox repulfing of the 
enemy; for then it muſt needs have gone from hand 
to hand through the whole troops; and @ /erjcant major 
that c in the rear has proteſied to me, They did not ſo 
much as know, that any thing had been done vill afterward 
4 pretty while; aud it had been the eafieft thing in the 
world, ig that narrow place, ta have beaten back the enemy, 
had they been never fo many, or at leaſt to have defended 
themſelves. But the diſorder and confuſion was ſo great, 
the truth is, no man can tell what was done, nor no 
account can be given how any man was loſt, not the 
Ligutenant-Colonel how his Colonel, or Lieutenant 
how his Captain, or any one knows how another was 
loſt; which is a fign that things were ill carried. This 
only every man knows, that fince England was Eng- 
land it received not ſo diſhonourable a blow: Four 
Colonels loſt ; thirty-two colours in the enemy's poſ- 
ſeſſion (but more loſt); God knows how many men 
flain ; they ſay not above two thouſand of our fide, 
and I thipk not one of the enemies. 


* But I little thought to have faid ſo much when 


I began, I appetit weft venu en manggazt, one thing 
having drawn in another. I will here end with 4 
prayer, that God, who only can draw light out of 
darkneſs, will be pleaſed to give us a better iſſue out 
of = 2 milcrable hed than any of us - 
expect, though we may hope and pray for it. 19 
* * protection 2 you ** and ſo 
re 


* Your moſt affectionate 


Dorcheſter, Brother and Servant, 
Nov. 19, " 
1627. D. Holles (27). 
wy 


Sir 


(27) Swe 
Letters, &c. 
Vol. J. 5 4% 
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King's neceſlicies ſo preſking, as 


obliged him to call a 


I E R S 


parliament. They were no ſooner met, 


than the Duke's exceſſive power was voted to be the cauſe of all the evils and dangers brought 
upon the King and kingdom; and a remonſtrance of grievances drawn up, wherein he was 
arged as the principal occaſion of them; but the parliament being prorogued till the 2oth 


g of October, 1628 (J, the Duke, in the interval, not only endeavoured to allay the pre- 
udice raiſed againſt him in the Houſe of Commons, but alſo to regain the 
Publick, and repair his loſt honour by a ſecond expedition to Rachelle, then ſtraitly beſieged 
Laboe con- by the French King; but while he was attending this affair at Portſmouth, he received, 
1 * by one Jobn Felton, a diſcontented Lieutenant in the army, a mortal ſtab into the heart, 


the 


-will 


of which he died in leſs than a quarter of an hour, about ten o'clock in the forenoon, on 


a6d 
heh of 
ohh, (19 If 
lit *. . 
— the thirtieth year of his age [G]. 
en 
Fjiſt, Ho- Zang 
Sir Henry Wotton, on the other hand, having aſſured 
ta is us (28), that the Duke undertook this ſervice to reco- 
Berl, ver the public good-will ; which he ſaw by his own 
2 « example might quickly be won and loſt, obſerves 


as to the action, that it had been much leſs cenſured 
by ſome of the French writers than generally among 
« ourſelves at home. That the Duke's carriage was 
noble throughout; reſpectful to the gentlemen, bounti- 
« ful to the ſoldiers as he found any Jitinguiſhed worth 
© in them; tender and careful of the wounded; his per- 
© ſonal courage unqueſtionable, and rather fearful of 
fame than ; a, That he ſhewed no viſible altera- 
« tion in his countenance after the ſuccours, which he 
expected, failed him, though it lay heavy at his heart; 
* which to Dr Maſon, his Secretary, whom he laid on 
a pallet near him, broke out into bitter and paſſionate 
« expreſſions, proteſting, that neither his diſpatches to 
« diverſe princes, nor the great buſineſs of a fleet, of an 
army, of a ſiege, of a treaty of war and peace, both 
of them on foot together, and all of them in his head at 
* a time, did not ſo much break his repoſe, as a conceit, 
that ſome at home, under his Majeſty, of whom he had 
© well deſeryed, were now content to forget him (29). 
But whom he meant, ſays Sir Henry, I know not, 
and am loath to roam at conjecture. Of the two forts, 
© proceeds this Author, he could not take the one, and 
© he would not take the other: But in the general town, 
© he maintained a ſeizure and poſſeſſion of the whole 
three full months and eighteen days, and that, at his 
* firſt deſcent on ſhore, he was not immured within a 
* wooden veſſel, but countenanced the landing in his 
© long boat, where ſucceeded ſuch a defeat of 200 horſe, 
c * theſe not, by his gueſs, mounted in haſte, but, 
for the moſt part, gentlemen of family and great re- 
© lations) ſeconded with 2000 foot, as, all circumſtances 
« well ballanced on either ſide, may ſurely endure a 
* compariſon with any of che braveſt impreſſions in an- 
« cient time. In the iſſue of the whole buſineſs he ſeems 
charged in opinion with a kind of improvident con- 
* ſcience, having brought of that with him to the camp 
perhaps too much of a court, where fortune had never 
« deceived” him. Beſides, we muſt conſider him but 
« rude in the profeſſion of arms, though greedy of ho- 
* nour, and zealous in the cauſe.” Some part of theſe 
remarks, by the Duke's friend, with regard to his 
courage, and conduct to the ſoldiers, is confirmed by a 
paſſage = a letter to ny of his foes, to 4 it was 

ropoſed as an example for him to copy. e paſſage 
. as follows: U : this occaſion I Ein relate to your 
Lordſhip what ened lately in the iſle of Rhee, 
* when the Duke of — was the — A gene- 
* ral there: I heard one relate it who was preſent upon 
* the place. It was told the Duke by a colonel there, 
that two other colonels ſaid theſe words to him, which 
* he would maintain with his life: That they obſerved 
* the Duke often to go in his barge to the fleat, and that one 
time or other he would fteal away into England, which 
* if be did, they avere deeply that they nvould hang out the 
« white flag, and deli wer up the town and i/lazd jo Toras, 
Governor Eg the caſtle. The Duke called next day a 
* council of war, the accuſer abſent, and c theſe 
two gentlemen with the words, who flatly denied them 


* upon their honours, offering to make it with 
their words. This the Duke took for fatisfaftion ; 


* and, giving a general admonition, he diſmiſſed the 
court. Nay he [the Relater of this ſtory] ſaid further, 
that, during the Duke's abode in that iſland, there 
were ſoldiers and captains who would ſay ill things; 
and that they ſpoke as boldly of the Duke their Gene · 


Saturday, Auguſt 23, 1628, being then in full health and vigour, and only five days paſt 
However odious in his life, the cruelty of his death was 
univerſally 


bereafter bis Majefly would pleaſe to make the parliament bis fawourite, and be ts bave the bonour to remain Hill bis ſervant. 
Vol, I. & 5. No. VI. to the Lord Scroop, &c, dated Landon, Sept. 25, 1621. Salmon's Chron, Hiſt, under this year. 


ral, as the Commons houſe of parliament did in the 
© ſeſſion before he ent thither; and that the Duke was 
© told of theſe ſp:cches every day, but paſſed them over 
* without ſo much as queſtioning any one (30).“ After 
reading this, no doubt can be made how he treated the 
letter which was wrote by James Howell before this ſame 
ſeſſion of parliament. That forward penman, it ſeems, 
had been, in ſome _ or other, a Retainer (31) to 
the Duke, and, upon the confidence of that connexion, 
and the Duke's well known affability, preſumed to ad- 
viſe him to part with ſome of his places, to take away 
the mutterings that run of the multiplicity of offices; 
and continues he, (according to his wonted ſtrain of 
affected witticiſms) in my ſhallow apprehenſion your 
* Grace might fland more firm without an anchor.” In pro- 
ceeding, he ventures upon ſome further advice in regard 
to the better regulation of his Grace's private family, 
and then — with gilding ſuch unpalatable pills 
in the following courtly addreſs: © I know your Grace 
does not nor needs not affect popularity. It is true, 
that the people's love is the ſtrongeſt citadel of a ſove- 
© reign Prince; but to a great abject it hath often 
proved fatal; for he who pulleth off his hat to the 
people, giveth his head to the Prince; and it is remark- 
© able what was ſaid of a late unfortunate Earl, who, 
© a little before Queen Elizabeth's death, had drawn 
* the axe upon his own neck, That be was grown /o 
popular, that he was grown too dangerous for the times, 
aud the times fer him [32]. Theſe laſt words evidently 
point at the Earl of Eſſex: And it is not improbable, 
that the ſtory of this illuſtrious ſtateſman was often men- 
tioned by way of contraſt to that of the Duke, eſpecially 
after his unfortunate end. Among others, Mr Hyde 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor Clarendon) employed ſome 
thoughts and time upon the ſubject, in a piece, entitled, 
The difference and diſparity between the eflates and conditions 
of George Duke of Buckingham and Robert Earl of Eſſex ; 
which appears to be written preſently after the Duke's 
aſſaſſination. 

[G] He received a mortal ſfab.] The very ſurprizing 
manner in which the Duke's aſſaſſination was perpetrated, 


furniſhed' the dealers in omens and prodigies with choice 
matter to feed their fancies, Every tale that brought 


any tidings of the leaſt circumſtance relating to it was 
ſure to be ugny liſtened to, and religiouſly preferved 
as a ſacred treaſure. Hence we find the famous ſto 
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(10) Mr Gar- 
rard's letter of 
Jan. 25, 1635, to 
the Lord Went- 
worth, Deputy 
of Ireland, in 
Strafford' s let- 
ters and State- 
papers, Vol. I. 
P · 510. 

(31) See his ar- 
ticle. To which 
we ſhalltake this 
opportunity of 
adding, that he 
probably got into 
the Duke's reti- 
nue by the inte- 
reſt of Lady 
Scrope, who was 
ſiſter to the Earl 
of Rutland, and 
aunt to the Dut- 
cheſs of Buck- 
ingham. Howel's 
Letters, Vol. I. 
& 5. Edit. 1650, 
where he gives 
an account of the 
Duke's murder 
from a letter to 
the Earl of Rut- 
land, whom he 
met on the road, 
poſting up to 
London on that 
ſad occaſion. 


2) Item 
2 wa? - 


of the apparition or ghoſt of Sir George Villieri, the Duke's 


father, p:ediQing his ſon's untimely end, if ke did not 
change ſome part of his miniſterial conduct, equally re- 
tailed by the loyal and ſerious Ear! of Clarendon (313), 
and Villian Lilly, juggler and mountebank to the 
rebels (34), whoſe miſrepreſentations were alſo thought 
worth while to be corvette in a more authentic account 
by that curious natural hiſtorian Dr Robert Plot (35), who 
uſhers in his narrative with the following introduction: 
Since William Lilly, the rebels juggler and mountebaxk, 
* hath, in his malicious and bla/phemous diſcourſe concerning 
© our late martyred Severeigne, of blefſed memory, imprinted 
* ( amang other bis lies and falſehood; ) a relation concerning 
* an apparitioz, which foretald ſeveral events which S 
* happen to the late Duke of Buckingham, wherein he 
«* falfifies both the perſon to whom it appeared, and the cir- 
* cumſlances; I thought it nat amiſs to enter here ( that it 
* may be preſerved) the true account of the apyarition, as 1 

© received it from and under the band of Mr Edmund Wind- 
* bem of Kattisford in the county of Somerſet., I ſhall ſet 
© it downe (ipſiſſimis verbis), as be delivered it to me at my 
s requeſl, written with his pune band. 


Sir, 


(33) In his Hift. 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. I. Fol. Edit, 


(34) In his Ob- 
ſervations on the 
Life and Death 
of K. Charles. 
(35) See Hiſtoria 
et vitæ & regni 
Rich. II. p. 405, 
Edit. Oxford. 
1729, by T. 
Hearne, a genius 
particularly 
turned for pick - 
ing up and 
hoarding ſuch 


— »Gä 


* 
4 
3 
4 
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_ univetfally deteſted. His bowels were interred at Portſmouth, and a handſome memorial 


Sir, 

According to your deſire, and my promiſe, I have 
written downe what I remember (divers — being 
flipt out of my memory) of the relation made me by 
- Mr Nicholas Towſe concerning the apparition which 
* viſited him about 1627. 

© I and my wife, upon occaſion being in London, 
© lay at my brother Pyne's houſe without Biſhopſgate, 
0 which was next houſe unto Mr Nicholas Towſe's, who 
* was his kinſman and familiar acquaintance, in con- 
* fideration of whoſe ſociety and friendſhip he took a 
© houſe in that place; the ſaid Toww/e being a very fine 
* muſician, and very good company, for ought I ever 
* ſaw or heard, a virtuous, religious, and well dif 
« gentleman. About that time the faid Mr Teva told 
me, that, one night being in bed, and perfectly 
* waking, and a candle burning by him (as he uſually 
* had), there came into his chamber, and ſtood by his 
* bed-fide, an old gentleman, in ſuch a habit as was in 
«* uſe in Queen Elizabeth's time; at whoſe firſt appear- 
« ance Mr Towſe was very much troubled ; but 2 
little while, recollecting himſelf, he demanded of him 
© in the name of God, what he was ? whether be wwere 
* a man? And the Apparition replied noe: Then he aſked 
him if he were a devil? And the Apparition anſwered 
* zoe, Then faid Mr Towſe, In the name of God what 
art thou then? And as I remember Mr Towſe told 
me, that the Apparition anſwered him that he was 
* the ghoft of Sir George Villiers, father to the then Duke 
6 1 Backingham, whom he might very well remember, fince 
* he went to ſchole at ſuch a place in Leicefterſhire, namin 
the place, which I have forgotten. And Mr To 
told me, that the Apparition had perfectly the reſem- 
* blance of the ſaid Sir George Villiers in all reſpe&s, 
and in the ſame habit that he had often ſeen him wear 
in his life-time. The faid Apparition alſo told him, 
that he could not but remember the much kindneſs, 
* that he the ſaid Sir George Villiers had expreſſed to 
« him, whilſt he was a ſcholar in Leiceſterſhire, as afore- 
« ſaid; and that, out of that conſideration, he believed 
that he loved him, and that therefore he made choice 
of him the ſaid Mr Towſe to deliver a meſſage to his 
* fon the Duke of Buckingham, thereby to prevent ſuch 
« miſchief as would otherwiſe befall the ſaid Duke, 
* whereby he would be inevitably ruined. And then, 
* as I remember, Mr Towſe old me, that the Appa- 
« rition inſtructed him what meſſage he ſhould deliver 
to the Duke; unto which Mr Teste replied, that he 
* ſhould be very unwilling to go to the Duke of Bucks 
upon ſuch an errand, whereby he ſhould gaine nothin 
but reproach and contempt, and be eſteemed a mad- 
man, and therefore deſired to be excuſed from the 
employment. But the Apparition preſt him with much 
« earneſtneſs to undertake it, telling him, that the circum- 
* ſtances and ſecret diſcoveries (which he ſhould be able 
* to make to the Duke of ſuch paſſages in the courſe of 
0 —— which were —— to 4 — ut himſelfe) would 
« eita e, that his m was not the fancy of 
« a diftem 2 dut a — And ſo the Appa- 
© rition tooke his leave of him for that night, telling Ein, 
that he would give him leave to conſider until the next 
* night, and then he would come to receive his anſwer, 
* whether he would undertake to deliver his e to 
* the Duke of Buckingham or noe. Mr Towſe paſſed the 
next day with much trouble and perplexity, debateing 
* and ing with himſelfe whether he ſhould deliver 
this meſſage to the Duke of Buckingham or not; but 
in the concluſion he reſolved to doe it. And the next 
* night, when the Apparition came, he gave his anſwer 
6 dingly, and then received full inſtructions. After 
« which Mr Tow/e went and found out Sir Thomas Blud- 
Aer and Sir Ra/ by whom he was brought 
0 — „ and had ſeveral private 
and long audiences of him. I myſelfe, by the fa 
of a friend, was once admitted to ſee him in private 
conference with the Duke, where (although { hear 
© not their diſcourſe) I obſerved much earneſtneſs in 
their actions and geſtures. After which conference 
Mr Tow/e told me, that the Duke would not follow 
the advice that was given him, which was (as I re- 
member e 
* 1 L 
s 
5 
« 
6 


in men, who had 
» as I take it, he named 
he the Duke was to do ſome 


eat intereſt in 

p Laud; and that 
lar acts in the enſue- 
liament, of which the Duke would have had 
owlſe to have been a Burgeſs; but he refuſed it, 


Ms 


Il E' R 8. 


— 


of 


alledging, that, unleſs the Duke had followed his 
directions, he muſt doe him hurt if he were of the 
* parliament. Mr Towſe alſo then told me, that the 
Duke confeſſed, that he had told him thoſe things 
* that no creature knew but himſelfe, and that none 
* but God or the Divell could reveale to him. The 
Duke offered Mr Towle to have the King knight him, 
* and to have given him preferment (as he told me) 
© but that he refuſed it, ſaying, that, unleſs he would 
follow his advice, he would receive nothing from him. 
* Mr Towſe, when he made me this relation, told me 
* the Duke would inevitably be deſtroyed before ſuch 
a time (which he then named) and accordingly the 
* Duke's death happened before that time. He like. 
« wiſe told me, that he had written downe all the diC. 
© courſes that he had had with the Apparition; and that 
* at laſt his comeing to him was ſo familiar, that he wa; 
* ar little troubled with it as if it had been a friend or ac- 
* quaintance that had come to viſit him. Mr Towfe told 
* me further, that the Archbiſhop (then Biſhop of Lon. 
don) Dr Land, ſhould by his counſels be the Author 
* of very great trouble to the kingdome, by which it 
* ſhould be reduced to that extremity of diſorder and 
* confuſion, that it ſhould ſeem to be paſt all hope of 
recovery without a miracle; but yet, when all people 

were in deſpaire of happy days againe, the kingdome 
ſhould faddenly be reduced and reſettled againe in a 
moſt happy condition. At this time my father Pyne 
was in trouble, and committed to the Gatehouſe 
the Lords of the Council, about a quarrel between 
* him and the Lord Pawleait; upon which, one night, 
I fayd unto my couſin Towſe by way of jeſt, I pray you 
© aſk your Apparition what ſhall become of my father Pynt'; 
6 es? which he promiſed to doe, and the next day 
* told me, that my father Pyne's enemies were aſhamed 
© of their malicious proſequution, and that he would be 
* at liberty within a weeke, or ſome few days, which 
happened accordingly. Mr Tow/e's wife (ſince his 
death) told me, that her huſband and ſhe living in 
* Windfor-caſtle, where he had an office, that ſummer 
* the Duke of Buckingham was killed, told her the 
very day that the Duke was ſett upon by the mutinous 
* mariners at Portſmouth, ſaying, that the ....... . 
© .,+ + + ++ + + » « would be bis death, which accordingly 
fell out, and that at the very inſtant the Duke was 
1 killed (as upon ftrit enquiry they found afterwards) 
Mr Tea, fitting amongſt . company, ſuddenly 
« ſtarted up, and ſaid, The Duke of Buckingbam is fair. 
Mr Tee lived not long after; but told his wife the 
time of his own death beforehand : which is as much 
«* as I can remember of this Apparition, which, accord - 
ing to your deſire, is written by, 


« Sir, 
Boulogne, « Your &c. 
" 5 2 « Edmund Windham. 
The incident of the Duke's death is perhaps not more 


aſtoniſhing than it is, that this idle tale (for fo I do not 
ſcruple to call it) ſhould be credited by the foremen- 
tioned writers, notwithſtanding the evident marks which 
it bears of being nothing more than a mere phantom of 
Mr Towſe the relator's enthuſiaſtic brain, to which, it 
ſeems, at laſt the coming of the Apparition 2was /o fami- 
liar, that he was as little troubled with it as if it bad been | 
a friend or acquaintance that had come to wifit him (36). (46) A dar- 
owever, that the Enthuſiaſt believed it, got himſelf toc ud | 
introduced to the Duke, and told him the whole _ — 
is probable enough (37): one circumſtance eſpecially ,.4, i, fubtiet 
ill never neflioned, that after the conference he to bla the cl 
told Mr Wyn „that his Grace ſhewed no manner of the vhule 
of regard to the advice of his Father's Ghoſt. Such a (37) Sr mi 
treatment of it was agreeable to the Duke's fg dle. 
manner in general. And to the ſame purpoſe Sir Henry |. + gafu 
Wotton (who, by the bye, if he had heard of the Ap- goation at full 
ition, thought proper to ſay nothing of it) relates the length, conc 
llowing paſſage, which happened on the Duke's return ius f, hut 
to Plymouth, after the expedition to the iſle of Rhee: 2 pre- 
When Lord Goring diſpatched an expreſs — 2 in gicdien or fore- 
all haſte, with advice to him to aſſure his perſon by de- wamiog Lis 
clining the ordinary road, for that he had credible in- _ — 
telligence of a plot againſt his life, to be put in execu- 4 | 1, {11s 
tion upon him in his ſaid journey towards the Court. im. D. Fat 
The Duke, continues Sir Henry, meeting the meſſen- Life of bine, 


dit i in the In 
Ser on dhe way, read the letter, and ſmothered i 5 MS. in; | 


AS; 
- _— 
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of him erected there by his ſiſter, the Counteſs of Denbigh [7/7]. His body was brought to 


York-houſe, whence, after lying ſome time in an illuſtrious manner on a hearſe, it was conveyed 


to Weſtminſter-abbey (), and ſumptuouſly entombed on the North fide of Henry VIIth's (=) Sir Henry 
chapel, where a moſt noble monument is erected to his memory. The Earl of Clarendon, V9" »bi fe- 
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who had conſidered him thoroughly, having mentioned his faults with a candid impartiality, wy 


obſerves, that * he was of a noble nature and generous diſpoſition, and of ſuch other endow- 
ments as made him very capable of being a great favourite to a great King, and underſtood 
the arts of a court, and all the learning that is profeſſed there, exactly well. That he was 
of a moſt flowing courteſy and affability to all men who made any addreſs to him; and ſo 
« deſirous to oblige them, that he did not enough conſider the value of the obligation, or the 
merit of the perſon he choſe to oblige, from which much of his misfortune reſulted. He was of 


« his pocket without the leaſt imaginable apprehenſion, 
rides forward, having not above ſeven or eight per- 
« ſons in his retinue, and thoſe with no other weapons 
« than ordinary ſwords. After this he had not advanced 
« three miles before he met with an old woman, near 
« atown in the road, who demanded whether the _ 
was in the company; and fignifying ſome ſpeci 
« occaſion to be — to 1 1 2 led 4 his 
« horſe's fide, where ſhe told him, that, in the very next 
« town through which he was to paſs, ſhe had heard 
ſome deſperate men vow his death, and fo offered to 
direct him about by a ſafer way. This old woman's 
caſual acceſs, joined to that deliberate advertiſement 
which he had from his noble friend, moved him to 
participate both the tenour of the ſaid letter, and all 
the circumſtances, with his company, who all agreed, 
that the woman had adviſed htm well: — 
all which importunity he reſolved not to wave his road, 
upon this reaſon, perhaps more generous than pròvident, 
that, as he ſaid, if he ſhould but once by ſuch a diverſion 
make his enemies believe he <vas afraid of danger, he ſhould 
never live without it. Hereupon his nephew, Lord 
Viſcount Fie/ding, being then in his company, out 
of a noble ſpirit beſought him, that he might wear 
his coat and blue ribbon through the town, pleading 
that his uncle's life, whereon lay the property of his 
whole family, was of all thin and 21 heaven the 
moſt precious unto him, and 8 ſo to geſture 
and muffle up himſelf in his hood, as the Duke's 
manner was to ride in cold weather, that none ſhould 
diſcern the difference, and ſo the Duke ſhould be the 
* more at liberty for his own defence; at which ſweet 
— 9 the Duke caught him in his arms and 
iſſed him, yet would not, as he ſaid, in that caſe, 
accept of ſuch an offer from a nephew, whoſe life he 
tendered as much as himſelf; and fo, liberally reward- 
ing the poor old creature for her good-will, after ſome 
ſhort directions to his company how they ſhould was 
themſelves, he rode on without perturbation of mind, 
He was no ſooner entered into the town, but a ſcam- 
bling ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought 
was in a begging or a drunken faſhion ; but a gentle- 
man of his train, that-rode a pretty diſtance Behind 
him, conceiving by the premiſes, that it might be a 
beginning of ſome miſchievous intent, ſpurred up his 
horſe, and with a violent ruſh ſevered bim from the 
Duke, who with the reſt went on quietly through the 
town; nor was there any further enquiry into this 
«* conſpiracy, the Duke peradventure thinking it wiſ- 
1 dom not to reſerve diſcontentments too deep (38). 
bike, p, 19 This writer, Sir Henry Wotton, relates alſo another 
<a any, concerning the Duke, which happened juſt be- 
ore hi 
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(:3) Life and 


when it ſeems he took an opportunity, in a parting 
viſit to Dr Laud, then Biſhop of London, to tell him, 
that he well knew his Majeſty's unalterable affection 
for his Lordſhip, and therefore defired him to recom- 
mend his poor wife and children to his favour. The 
Biſhop, prompted either by the words or the manner 
of his delivery, or both, aſked him if he had never any 
forebedings ; to which the Duke replied, No; but I think 
I may chance to be killed as well as another man. We have 
choſen to mention this paſſage, becauſe it ſets before us a 
lively picture of this great Duke's courage. We ſee him 
here perfectly ſenſible, and conſiderate of the danger he 
was running into, yet far from being touched with any 
unmanly or unſoldierly fears or apprehenſions about it. 
[H] His fifter, the Counteſs of Denbigh.) Sir Henry 
Wotton informs us, that ſhe received a letter from the 
Duke on the day of his death, whereunto all the while 
ſhe was writing her anſwer, ſhe bedewed the paper with 
her tears, and after a moſt bitter paſſion, (whereof ſhe 
VOL, VI. No. CCCXXXVIU, 


s departure on this expedition to Rochelle, 


© of a courage not to be daunted, both in civil and _— life, which was manifeſted in all 
© his actions, and in his conteſts with particular perſons o 


the greateſt reputation [I], eſpe- 
* cially 


could yield no reaſon but that her deareft brother was 

to be gone) ſhe fell down in a ſwoon, Her letter ended 

thus: 7 will pray for your happy return, which I look to 

with a great cloud over my head, too heavy for my poor heart 

to bear without torment. But I hope the great God of hca- 

wen will bleſi you. The next day the Biſhop of Ely, 

her devoted friend, who was thought the fitteſt preparer 

of her mind to receive ſuch a doleful accident, came to 

viſit her: But hearing ſhe was at reſt, he attended till 

ſhe ſhould wake of herſelf, which ſhe did with the af- 

frightment of a dream, her brother ſeeming to paſs 

through a field with her in his company, where hearin 

a ſudden ſhout of the people, and aſking the reaſon, it 

was anſwered to be for joy that the Duke of Bucking- 

ham was fick, which ſhe had ſcarce related to her gentle- 

woman before the Biſhop was entered into her bed- 

chamber for a choſen meſſenger of the Duke's death. 

The dreaming of his ſickneſs was the natural conſequence 

of that indiſpoſition of body that he felt the day before, 

as is related by the ſame writer, who further informs us, 

that the King, hearing it, was pleaſed to give him the 

honour of a viſit (39), and found him in his bed, where, (39) His Majefty 

after much ſerious and private diſcourſe, the Duke, at was then at 

his Majeſty's departure, embraced him in a very unuſual Tichfield, the 

and paſſionate manner, and did in like ſort to his friend —_— th 

the Earl of Holland, as if his ſoul had divined he ſhould portſmouth. 

ſee them no more. Such was the comment made upon 

it by the generality of people (40), always fond nurſes of (40) Life of the 

omens and preſages; though it was evidently nothing Duke, as before, 

more than the natural effect of the ſenſe he had of the 

danger he was about to run, as well from his enemies 

at home, who might more eaſily compaſs his ruin while 

abſent, as alſo from that of loſing his life in the expe- 

dition abroad: Nor was it difficult to foreſee the no leſs 

_— if he ſhould happen to eſcape at Rochelle with 

his life, but return home a ſecond time unſucceſsful, 

which was mot likely to be the event, as had been not 

only the fate of a fleet commanded by the Earl of Den- (41) William 

bigh (41), his brother-in-law, which ſet fail from Ply- Viſcount Field- 

mouth to relieve the ſame city on the 17th of April ing, Lord St. Lis, 

prong, but alſo of this very fleet intended for the and Baron of 
uke, which ſet fail afterwards on the ſame deſign, 3 Pa- 4 

under the command of the Earl of Lindſey, on the 18th * f Denbigh 

of September following. In ſhort, the game was become jan. 20, 1622-3, 

deſperate: He knew it, and expreſſed his full ſenſibility by the intereſt 

of it in the abovementioned apartment with the King, of the Duke of 

who, when the meſſenger arrived at Tichfield with the Buckingham: 

. . . * almon s ron. 
news of his murder, was in his cloſet at prayers, in Hig. under that 
which the Duke no doubt had a ſhare, as is intimated year, 
in thoſe excellent lines of Mr Waller on the occaſion, (42) waller's 
which begin, So earneſt xvith thy God c. (42). Poems, 

[1] His civil courage was manifeft in his conteffs with 
perſons of the greateſt reputation. ] To confirm this, the 
noble hiſtorian produces he Fong remarkable in- 
ſtance : Having obſerved, that the Duke never endea- 
voured to do any man an ill office before he firſt told 
him what he was to expect from him, and reproached 
him with the injuries he had done, he goes on thus : 
In this manner he proceeded with the Earl of Oxford. 
* a man of great name in that time, and whom he had 
* endeavoured by many civil offices to make his friend, 
and who ſeemed equally to incline to the friendſhip. 
But when he diſcovered (or, as many thought, only 
ſuſpected) that the Earl was entered into ſome cabal 
in parliament againſt him, he could not be diſſuaded 
* by any of his friends, to whom he unparted his re- 
* ſolution, but meeting the Earl the next day, he took 
* him afide, and told him, he would rely mo longer on ht 
* friendſbip, nor ſhould he [the Earl] he, any further 
* friendſhip from him ; but, on the contrary, he would be 
6 for ever his enemy, and do him all the miſchis be could. 
„The Earl, who, as many thought, had not been faulty 
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fs) In the ac» 
count of himſelf, 
MS. in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſzum, 


of Angleſey, 


mon*s Chron. in Ireland, where he lived in fin 


Hiſt. 1 
- His fon 
Chart es, Earl of 
Angleſey, died 
without iſſue in 
16 64, leaving 
Suſan his ſiſter 


was married to 
Thomas Savile, 
Earl of Suſſex. 
Peerage, as be- 
fore 


reaſon, among his crimes. 
elder brother i 


perhaps the greater 
and heir, who Patent (t) in 


T 3 Lb 


I E R S. 


. 


K ; ww | 12 
Sir Simonds d' Ewes (u) repreſents him as a man of extreme luſt with regard to women. W wig 


BE 


be. 


= 
too well known to gain much credit (o). jo few tu 


urth of his lands, in jointure. 


Munſter 


Lady, of ſweet and noble diſcretion, adding much to his honour. The eldeſt of the brethrer 
William, and heir of the name, was made a Baronet, but abſtained from Court, enjoying 


Lady, he moſt recommended to the 
court, that were to return home, took 


of ſelf-fruition (s). He left his mother a Counteſs by 
er own perſon, which was a new leading example, grown before ſomewhat 
rare ſince the days of Queen Mary. His ſiſter of Denbigh, that right character of a 


places of honour and truſt. 


() Sue was cre. In ſhort, he left all his female kindred, of the entire or half blood, deſcending of the name 


ated Counteſs of 


Ire. l. Ferres, actually, or hopefully wih Earls ſons and hei 
Divinity, of plentiful condition. 


7 203. 


43) Clarendon's 
ory of the 

Rebellion, &c. 

8vo. Vol. I. 

7. 3 


(44) Hiri 
wite & regni Rie 
car di II. p-. 404, 
by Mr T. Hearne, 
who tells us the 
letter is ſaid to 
have once be- 

longed to Arch- 


—— 


of Villiers or Beaumont, within any near d 


* to him, was as | oy wag as he (and thought the 
very ſuſpecting him to be an injury unpardonable) 
© without any reply to the particulars, declared, that 
* he neither cared for his friendſbip, nor feared his hatred ; 
and from thence avowedly entered into the converſa- 
tion and confidence of thoſe who were ſollicitous to 
* purſue any thing that might prove to his diſadvantage, 
* which was of evil conſequence to the Duke; the Earl 
being of the moſt ancient of the nobility, and a man 
of great courage, and of a family which had in no 
time ſwerved from its fidelity to the crown (43). 
[IXI He was a confident in the intrigues of his maſter.] 
We have a letter of this Prince, afterwards King 
Charles I, to the Duke, 4 which it appears he was 
privy to an amour of his Highneſs. It runs thus; 


« Steanie, | 

* I have nothing now to wryte to you, but to give you 
* thankes bothe for the goed councel] ye gave me, and for 
© the event of it. win { wed, 4 rr 1 
* but you took away the working of it by the relifbed 
* comfites ye ſent after it. I have met with the partie that 
* muſt not be named, once alreddie, and the cullor of 
« this _ ſhall make me meete wnth her on Saturday, 
© though it is written the day being Thurſday. So aſſuring 
* you, that the buſines goes ſafelie ann, I reſt | 


* Yaur conflant lowing friend, 
7 hope ye will not ſhew the * Charles (44). 
* King this letter, but 


pu it in the ſafe cuſlo- 
die of Mifter Vulcan. 


IL His death was mach lamented by the province.] 
In the Earl of Cor#s chapel at Taugball, where he was 
buried, there ſtill remains the following hexaſtic to his 
memory : | 


To make us worſe, by leaving ſuch a name 

Of noble parts as none can imitate, 

But thoſe whoſe hearts are married to the flats : 
But if they preſs to imitate bis fame, 
Munfter may bleſs the time that Villiers came. 


His Lady abovementioned was Barbara, eldeſt daughter 


He did not much ſt 


„either matched with Peers of the realm 


of Sir Jobn St. John of Lidiard Tregoſe in Wiltſhire, and 
niece to Sir Oliver St John, created Viſcount Grandi/en 
in Ireland, Jan. 3, 1620, with limitation of that honour 
to her poſterity. She brought Sir Edward, beſides three 
daughters, four ſons; iſt, William, who ſucceeded his 
father in eſtate, and his uncle in the title of Y;/count 
Grandi ſon in 1630. On the breaking out of the rebellion 
he adhered to King Charles I, and fignalized himſel? 
on ſeveral occafions; but being wo at the 

of Briſtol, July 26, 1643, he was carried to O 

where he died in Auguſt following in the thirtieth year 
of his age, and has a noble monument erected to his 
memory in the cathedral of Chriſt-church (where he 
was buried) by Barbara Dutcheſs of Cleveland, his only 
daughter and heir. His 


but be p with it. He was a young man, ſays 
the noble hiſtorian, of ſo virtuous a habit of mind, 
that no temptation or provocation could corrupt him; 
« fo great a lover of juſtice and integrity, that no exam» 
ple, neceflity, or even the barbarity of this war, could 
- make him ſwerve from the moſt preciſe rules of it; 
and of that rare piety and devotion, that the court or 
* camp could not ſhew a more faultleſs perſon, or to 
* whoſe example young men might more 

« conform themſelves. valour and courage 
aof all kinds (for he had times indulged ſo much 
to the corrupt opinion of honour as to venture him- 
* ſelf in duels) was very eminent, inſomuch as he was 
« accuſed of being too prodigal of his perſon; his af- 
* feQtion, zeal, and obedience to the King was ſuch as be- 
ä 
that if he had not ing enough to know 

« uprightneſs of the cauſe, nor loyal 
* ham of the duty of a ſubject, yet the very — 
of gratitude to the King on behalf of his houſe were 
« ſuch as his life was but a due facrifice for; and there- 
fore he no ſooner ſaw the war unavoidable, than he 
engaged all his brethren as well as himſelf in the 
* ſervice, and there were then three more of them in 
command in the army where he was ſo unfortunately 
cut off. Theſe brothers were Sir , who ſucceeded 
* his brother William as Viſcount 


* Limerick in Ireland, Sept. 11 


re, md Viſcour 
it is evident he preſerved his heart entire to his Lady, whom, Sir Henry Wotton aſſures us, — 
he loved dearly, and expreſſed his love in an act and time of no diſſimulation, towards 
his end bequeathing her all his manſion- houſes 3 natural life, and a power to diſ- 
poſe of his whole perſonal eſtate, together with a 

The regard he ſhewed to his relations was ſuch, that it was „though ſurely without 
The laſt mentioned writer has indeed obſerved, that he left 
ohn, of the ſame womb, a Viſcount (p), and warn = 0g his younger, an 
670 Created Earl Earl (q) : Sir Edward Villiers, his half brother (r) on the father's fi 


"ge, Val, ly, 
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= 
_ 
e, he either preferred, Nins 
c. dez. or removed, call it how you will, from his ſtep-mother's eye to the preſidentſhip 
Sal gular eſtimation for his juſtice and hoſpitality, and died, 7 216 


with as much grief of the whole province as ever any Governor did [L], before his religious ( He ws @, 


the 19th of - 
2 
uad in ks 
bares 4 


Pes. 


by the Duke's 
intereſt, lie, 


good lim Vile, 
who, after a diſcharge of ſome French in her P. f 
er into three ſeveral , nin, 


— 
of that lv, © 
or at leaſt with Knights, or Doctors of few. at. 

rengthen his own ſubſtance in Court, — 
but ſtood there on his own feet. For the truth is, the moſt of his allies rather leaned upon 92. 


is character is drawn by Lord 
Clarendon (45) ſo very amiable, that the reader cannot (4 
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him than ſhred him up. His familiar ſervants, either about his perſon in ordi 
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attend · 


ance, or about his affairs of ſtate as his Secretaries, of office and his 2 law, 
as that worthy Knight whom he long uſed to ſollicit his cauſes, he left all both in good 
fortune, and, which is more, in good fame; things very ſeldom conſociated in the in- 


ſtruments of great perſonages. This 


child, who, 


[ 


+5 
1 


| haring 


"Th: 


dis 
eat ſhips 
that pur- 


. 
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. afterwards, in 1635, he 


EZ 
* 
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eullins 


M1] Francis Earl of Rutland.) This Earl Francis by 
d match h 


Vol. I. a ad two ſons, Henry and Francis, who 
p69 Edit, both dying in their infancy, the title came to Sir George 
2759» 


Mannors, Kant. his brother and heir male (47), with 
whom, as to the eſtate, the Dutcheſs of Buckingham, 
after ſome diſputes, made the following agreemen:: 
That he was to habe for his life 7000l. annuna ; 
that legacies and annuities ſhould be parted betwixt 
them; that Belvoir and 2oco1. a year ſhould go to his 
heir; and all the reſt to be ſettled on her and her 
al, U. children after her (48). 
INI She was married o Charles Lord Herbert, Egc.] 
) He was the They were married about Chriſtmas, in the year 1634, 
2. ſon, and by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the cloſet at White- 
ſucceeded = hall. It was done privately, and a few only invited, 
— — titles, and ſooner than was intended, by reaſon the young Lady 
kis elder brother — — younger brother, Philip Herbert (49). 
Charles dying in of herſelf had moved the Lord Chamberlain his father 
kis father's life- that ſhe might marry him, ſaying he did apply himſelf 
tne at Florent, to her more than Lord Herbert did; but the Dutcheſs 
my chid her out of that humour; and now the is married, 
Peerage of Eng- the affection, fays my Author (50), will vaniſh. 
laod by Collins, [O] Her children were taken ber.) In a letter, 
Val. Il. p. 122+ dated March 15, 1635, to Lord Wentworth, Deputy of 
Kit. 2758 Ireland, a very ſenſible correſpondent of his Lordſhip's, 
— Mr Garrard, ſeuds him the following piece of news: 
* The Dutcheſs [of Buckingham] bath been to ſee her 
* da at Rampbury, why yet is, and would 
„ fain have her home to her at Nezvhall; but the King 
„will not ſuffer ber to be bred a Papiſt. It is ſaid ſhe 
* will come to my Lady R b, and be bred u 
width the Princeſs until his Majeſty ſhall diſpoſe of her 
in iage (51). — next year the 
ſame — 2 writes as s: Lad 
Herbert is brought and placed with the Lady Rox- 
© berough in the Prince's court. It is faid the Duke of 
. * Lenox ſhall marry her (52) The Dutcheſs, it ſeems, 
d. upon her marriage with the s of Antrim, had not 
only changed her religion, but, in the uſual forward 
— of a new proſelyte, was buſy in proſelyting others. 
Among the ion of letters, &c. laſt quoted, there 
is one to the Deputy from Lord Conway, wherein, 
ſpeaking of the Counteſs of Newburgh's then late con- 
verſion to Popery, which had been imputed to Walter 
Montague, and Sir Toby Matthews, Kant. his Lord- 
ſhip makes this remark: The King did uſe ſuch 
words to Wat Mo and Sir Toby Matthews, that 
the fright made War keep his chamber much lon 
than his ficknefs would have detained him; and 
Tobias was im ſuch a panick, as ſhews he would make 
© a very ill martyr. But now the Dog dare again wag 
* bis tail, were, it ſeems, unjuftly accuſed in 
0 = *. e _ * 1 the 
© Dutcheſs of Buckingham and Signor e Spaniſh 
— (s 3. as Mr made a remark- 
e 


in the court of King Charles L. it will not be amiſs to 
take this occaſion of giving ſome account of him, as 
follows: He was a younger ſon to Montague, 
firſt Earl of Mancheſter of this name, was born in 
London, bred at Sidney college in Cambridge, and after- 
wards travelled beyond-ſea. Thus ed in a proper 
manner for * whoſe fortune was to be made by 
the court, he » like James Howel, an occaſional 


1 261. 


ey ther to Charles Earl of Carliſle; but left no iſſue by any of them (w). Of the ſons, 
Charles the eldeſt died an infant, and was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, March 17, 1626. 
The ſecond ſon George is the ſubject of the enſuing article; wherein will be given an account 
alſo of his third fon Francis. After the Duke's death, the Dutcheſs entered into a ſecond 
marriage with Randulph Macdonald, firſt Ear! and then Marquis of Antrim in Ireland (x). to Leputy Went- 
The King was much diſpleaſed with this match, and for ſome time refuſed to ſee her; yet worth, dated 
came ſo far reconciled as to treat her with the ſame reſ 
ever done: but her children were taken from her [O]; the ſons to be brought up with the 


dioceſe of Metz, and thence promoted him, u 


figure in his time, and was the ſubje& of much talk 


great Duke took to wife, eight years and two months 
before his death, the Lady Catharine Manners, daughter and ſole heir of Francis Earl of 


Th witch Rutland (u) [M], by whom he had ifſue three ſons and a dau 


ghter. Mary, his firſt-born 


y patent, bearing date Aug. 31, 3 Car. I, had the title of Dutcheſs of Buck- 
ingham limited to her in default of iſſue male of her Father. 
Charles Lord Herbert, fon and heir to Philip Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery [N]; (x) She had no 
ſecondly to James Duke of Richmond and Lenox; and thirdly to Thomas H 


She was firſt married to ( Ibid. 


oward, bro- iſſue by him, 
Collins's Peer- 
age, Vol. I. p. 69. 
Edit. 17 6, 
though ſhe had 
a miſcarriage at 
Newballin16;5- 
Garrard's letter 


Oct. 3, 16 

in Stwatkerd, 
letters, &c. 
Vol. L p. 467, 
et ſeqq 


pect he had 


Prince, 


agent of the miniſtry, and was ſent ſeveral times upon 
public buſineſs into France (54). But in 1635, re- 
uouncing the Proteſtant religion in which he had been 
bred, he turned Papiſt, quitted the court and his rela- 
tions in England, and, crofling the ſea, went to Paris, 
and put on the appearance of one of the warmeſt zealots 
of the Romiſh church. Soon after this change he wrote 
in vindication of it a letter, upon which the afore - 
mentioned Mr Garrard makes the following remarks : 
* Wat Montague, ſays he, wrote and ſent over to his 
father a letter (55), where he gave his Lordſhip the (55) K was dated 
* reaſons why, at pie laſt being in _—_— he was re- from Paris, No- 
* conciled to the church of Rome. He ſent another to * — — 1035s 
father Philips, one of the Queen's Prieſts, to publiſh, in — dy Wa 
«* caſe his father ſhould have concealed that ſent to him. 


cius Lurd Falk- 
They have paſſed up and down. There is nothing of lane. See his 


value in his reaſons. If it had been but a letter, article, Vol. II. 
* I would have ſent it to your Lordſhip | 56). Mr == [0]. A 
Garrard's letter bears date Jan. 8, 1635. He had, on (56). Sralloel's 
the 7th of December preceding, deſcanted upon our 
proſelyte's zeal in the following ſpirit: * War Mon- 
* tague, ſays he to his noble friend, triumphs in his 
* new religion at Paris, and is ſuch a zealot there, that 
he wears a chain of beads, with a croſs hung to them, 
* about his neck, waits upon that King whenever he 
goes to maſs, writes over to his friends here, that he 
is not only reconciled to the church of Rome, but is 


Faſti Oxon, 
a 


Letters, &c. 
Vol. I, P. $9 $» 


ready to die a martyr for his religion. That King 


0 = him a preſent of a ring worth 1400 l. which he 
«* ſent over by Sir Henry Hungate to ſhew the Queen. 


p He is going to Rome, being, they ſay, the ouly favourite 


of Cardinal Barberino the Pope's nephew, whoſe lettes 
© he ſhewed here to his friends, fo full of affection and 
many expreſſions of love to him, that he is convinced 
© he ſhall make himſelf a better fortune there than he 
could have done here; which I believe is the true cauſe 
* why he has changed his religion (57). However (57) Ibid. 5.490. 
that be, the Oxford antiquary ſpeaks more favourabl 
of him, and tells us, that his firſt ſettlement ares 
upon his change, was in the college of t Omer. And 
that afterwards he was received with great affection into 
the favour of the Queen-mother of France, who made 
him Abbot of Nantue:il of the Benedictin order in the 

the 
death of John Francis de Gondy (58), to be Abbot of the (53) Uncle to 
ſame order in St Martyz's abbey near Ponthoiſe, in the Cardinal de Rena, 
dioceſe of Roan; that he was alſo one of her Majeſty's —_— 3 
cabinet council, and was inſtrumental in bringing into mir unge hie 
her favour the famous Cardinal Mazarine, who, when name. Moreri's 
fixed, 22 ungrateful to Montague and his friends. Dictionary, under 
That 


e Abbot was alſo in great favour with the Queen- We family of 
mother of England, whom he did not long furvive () ; Priv. Eat. 
but that a little before his death there was a report that 54. 


he was elected Archbiſhop of . in Guienne. He was (e) She died 
buried in the church of the hoſpital of Incurables at Aug. 10, 1669. 
_ That he * moſt * 8 noble ſpirit, Salmon, under 
and o t picty, in e coul in publi year. 

and rn Before he left the 4 of Eng- (59) Fafti O. 
land, he wrote the Shepherd”: Rat, goes at Lon- =» before. 

don in 1629, 8vo. And after he had left it, M;/ce/lanea 
Spiritualia; or Devout Eſſays, in two parts. The firſt 

of which was printed in 1648, the other in 1654, both 

at London in 4to. But the ſmall tract, intituled Mane 


# 
% 


chefttr al mondo ; Corumplations on death and immortality, 
5 ſometimes 
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id. p. 427, in 
letter, dated 
May 19, 1635+ 


(60) The Arch- 
biſhop had two 
ſons ; John, 
born in Chriſt- 
church, Oxford, 
15803 and Sa- 
muel, born at 
Oxford in 1 5333 
befides a daugh- 
ter, Mary, who 
died an infant in 
1587, Vicaria 
Leodienſ. p.174, 
from a MS. of 
his mother, in 
an account of 
the births of all 
her children. 


(61) Mr Wood 
therefore was 
miſtaken in ſup- 
poſing him born 
at Oxford. Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. I. 


col. 194. 

(62) Enough, 
ſays Wood, to 
make a pretty 
volume. Sir 
Toby tranſlated 
Bacon's Eſſays 
into Italian, 
printed at Lon- 
don in 1618, $vo. 


(63) Whom he 
accompanied in- 
to Spain, as will 


de ſeen preſently. 


(64) Mr Wood 
doubts his ever 
taking holy 
orders. 


(65) Probably be 
had ſeveral rela- 
tions there, being 
of Welch extrac- 
tion, both by his 
father, and alſo 
by his mother, 
Frances, daugh- 
ter of Will. Bar- 
low, ſome time 
Biſhop of Chi- 
chefter, deſcend- 
ed from the Bar- 
lows in Wales, 
Pedigree in Duc. 
Leod. 

(66) In a piece, 
intituled Rome's 
Maſter -prece, 

p- 19, 20. 

(67) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 194, 
195. 

(68) See his Vin- 
dication, & c. pre- 
fhxed to the 1ſt 
Vol. of Athen. 
Oxon, 


college in Oxford in the beginnin 

eleven years of age, and had a ſtud, 
ferred on him the following year. By the advantage of a 
good Tutor and pregnant parts he became a noted Orator 
and Diſputant, and taking the degrees in arts, he after- 


Y FE Mk. 
(5) dem, eidem, Prince, afterwards King Charles II, and the Lord Chamberlain took home his daughter. 
- in-law (y). The mother croſſed the ſea into Ireland with her Lord, who, by his conduct 


ſometimes aſcribed to our Abbot, was probably written 
by his father. 


Sir Toby Mart heaus was a character equally if not of a 


more abnormous caſt than his equally ſuſpected coadjutor. 
He was the eldeſt ſon ((o) of Dr Toby Mattheres, Arch- 
biſhop of York, and was born at Saliſbury (61) Oct. 3, 


1577, was matriculated as a member of Chriſt-church 
of March, 1589, at 
ent's place there con- 


wards travelled into various countries beyond-ſea. At 
his return, being elteemed a good accompliſhed gentle- 
man, and well verſed in the atfairs of other nations, he 
was taken into the acquaintance of that profound ſcholar 
Sir Francis Bacon (afterwards Lord Verulam) then of 
Gray's Inn, who honoured him with a frequent literary 
correſpondence (62). At length, leaving x church of 
England, by the perſuaſions of Par/ens the Jeſuit, to the 
2 grief of his father, he entered himſelf into the 
ociety of Jeu. Aſterwards, growing famous for his 
eminent {kill in politicks, he came into England, upon 
invitation, in January, 1*21, it was faid, to give his 
aſſiſtance to King James I. in certain matters of ſtate. 
On the 1oth of October, 1623, he received the honour 
of Knighthood from his Majeſty at Roy/ton, for his great 
zeal in carrying on the propoſed Spanith match with 
Prince Charles, at which time not only the King, but the 
chief of the nobility, particularly the Duke of Bucking- 
ham (63), and others at court, had a high value for him, 
and ſo continued for ſeveral years after. Among the reſt, 
the Earl of Strafford had fo great an opinion of his abili- 
ties, that he was taken by his Lordſhip into Ireland, as a 
friend whoſe advice and counſel might be of uſe to him, 
But from the above-cited letter of Lord Conway to the 
Deputy, his reſidence in Ireland ſeems not to have been 
very long; and his connection with that ſtateſman, and 
alſo with Dr f aud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, unavoid- 
ably brought him into the odium of the puritanical party; 
which was greatly inflamed by the character which one 
Andrew ab Habernfield gave of him in a N diſ- 
covery of a treaſonable plot againſt the King, ſent in a 
letter to Sir William Boſ,ſvell, his Majeſty's agent at the 
Hague, to Dr Laud, in October, 1640, which runs thus: 
« Sir Tob, Matthews, a Jeſuited Prieſt (64) of the order 
of politicians, a moſt vigilant man of the chief heads, 
to whom a bed was never ſo dear, that he would reſt 
his head thereon, refreſt.ing his body with ſleep in a 
chair for an hour or two: neither day nor night ſpared 
he his machinations, a man principally noxious, and 
himſelf the plague of the King and kingdom of Eng- 
land; a moſt impudent man, who flies to all banquets 
and feaſts, called or not called, never quiet, always 
in action and perpetual motion, thruſting himſelf into 
all converſations of ſuperiors, he urgeth conferences 
familiarly, that he may fiſh out the minds of men. 
Whatever he obſerveth thence, which may bring any 
commodity or diſcommodity to the part of the con- 
— he communicates to the Pope's Legate, and 
e more ſecret things he himſelf writes to the Pope, 
or to Cardinal Barlerino. In ſum, he adjoins himſelf 
to any man's company, no word can be ſpoken that 
he will not lay hold on, and communicate to his party. 
In the mean time whatever he hath fiſhed out he re- 
duceth into a catalogue, and every ſummer carries it 
to the general conſiſtory of the politician Jeſuits, 
which ſecretly meet together in Wales, where he is 
an acceptable gueſt, &c. (65).” This was publiſhed 
in 1643 by the famous #i/liam Prynne (66), who ſpared 
not to ſay that Sir Toby was ſent into England by the 
Pope (Urban VIII. with whom he was in great eſteem) 
to reconcile England to the church of Rome, to which 
end he received a penſion alſo from Cardinal Barberino, 
ector of the Engliſh nation. Mr Wood however 
gives little credit to theſe (which be calls) bare reports, 
and ſays, that he had all his father's name, and many 
of his natural parts; was alſo one of conſiderable 
learning, good memory, and ſharp wit, mixed with 
* a pleaſant affability in behaviour, and a ſeeming ſweet- 
* neſs of mind, though ſometimes, according to the 
* company he was in, pragmatical, and a little too 
forward (67). This character is a remarkable inſtance 
* of the truth of that obſervation, that the Antiquary 
© has been favourable in general (68) to the memory 
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of the Papiſts. The preſent character is notoriouſly (69) In bn 
copied in that diſpoſition from che ſketch given of Sir Church nan 
Toby by Dr Fuller (69), That bawing all his father”, un. 16:4, 
name, and many of his natural parts, he had few of his (79) Peg 
moral wertues, and fewer of his ſpiritual graces. His — za 
father was in reality a Divine of ſuch eminent worth, is in H. "bh 
as ought not to be paſſed over in filence. He was de. b. 233 , 
ſcended from an ancient family of the # illiami, of Flint, (71) ay, 
in the principality of North Wales, of which family Vol. I. ail — 
John Williams, Eſq; Receiver of Flintſhire, 10 Edw. TH (72) My am 
marrying the daughter and heir of Edmund Matthews, ted for the de. 
Eſq; his ſon, Sir George, aſſumed the name of Mattbenus, won of B. b. i 
and had iſſue Richard Matthews of Flint, the father of take i tl 
ow Matthews of Briffol, merchant, where this his ſon cemb, 10, — 
oby was born in 1546 (70). From the ſchool at Wells **4 hey — 
he was ſent to Oxford at thirteen years of age, and ſoon to that of D.D, 
after became a Student of Chriſt-church there. Having Won't 1 * 
taken his 1 * in arts, he received holy orders from Oran, yy, I. 
the famous Dr Jewel, Biſhop of Saliſbury, being then ©. 105, 10h 
much reſpected for his great learning, eloquence, ſweet . 
converſation, friendly diſpoſition, and ſharpneſs of his (73) See in Ath, 
wit. In 1569 he was unanimouſly elected public Orator 3 1 
of the Univerſity, which office, though but twenty-three cle r nm 
years of age, he executed with great applauſe to himſelf Bunny, yy, 
and honour to the public (71). At the ſame time he ws called the 
was a moſt ts preacher, when Oxford ſeems to ay... | 
have been but indifferently ſtocked with ſuch. After. at werbe 
wards preferments came thick upon him. In 1570 he method, ”_ 
was made Canon of Chri/ft-church and Archdeacon of (74)tahn; 
Path, in 1572 Prebendary of Sarzm and Preſident of St 3 tranſerigt of 
Jobn's college in Oxford, when, being famous for his which u in My. 
preaching, ke was made Queen's Chaplain, and ſoon = Taoreſh, be 
after proceeding in divinity (72), he was made Dean — 22 
of Chrift-church in 1576. In 1579 he bore the of- was Dean, fir 
fice of Vicechancellor of that Uruverſity, and in 18883 552while8i 
he was made Præcentor of the church of Salifbury in * Durham, and 
Jane, but being inflalled Dean of Durham in-Auguit eas dals 
tollowing, he reſigned the Pracentorſhip in February (, ) bn u. 
the ſame year; as he alſo did the Deanery of Chhriſt- 22 38 
church in the beginning of the next year, 1584. It is promotions, con- 
not certain what was is motive for leaving the Uni- ſult Ath, Oro, 
verfity, where he had ſo many ingenious friend: and Vl. 2, 
admirers, quit preferments of more profit than this 73% 
deanery, and go further from the Court, the fountain Ay 
of preferment; but there ſeems to be ſomething in it p. 169, 170, 
of the ſpirit which prevailed at that time and before (7) In thet 
among many Divines (73), and which was called an words: tum 
apoſtolical preaching of the goſpel, by travelling from omai politior 
town to town about the country for that purpoſe, in ecm Ther 
places where inſtruction was moſt wanted, as was par- — 
ticularly the caſe of thoſe northern parts. The Dean's concionibw do- 
uncommon diligence in that practice ſtrongly favours minaricepit, la 
this opinion, there being ſcarce any town in the county Avis Academia 
but had him in their pulpit, and ſome places very often, 
while he held the deanery; nor did his aſſiduity in this 
courſe at all remit upon his promotion to the biſhoprick Gracia, 2 
of nn dioceſe in 1595, mn even after his advancement Jr pen 
to the archiepiſco ee of York (74) in 1606 (75), in n 
which he fat in t honour 2 * 8 the CO 
time of his death, which happened May 29, 1628, at ili Reg. Eli] 
Cause caftle, whence his remains were carried, and libentius audint 
interred in our Lady's chapel, at the Eaſt end of York ut predicate 
Minfter (76), where ſtands a ſumptuous monument of _ cis 
black and white marble, adorned with gold, repreſent- am ſenectuten 
ing his effigies incumbent in full proportion, in his exarvit dives ill 
archiepiſcopal robes, and an inſcription in Latin, cele- concionavdi Ve- 
brating his hoſpitality, and particularly his powerful 7? 4 
preaching (77), a talent which he never ſuffered to lie == nemo it 
idle, but put out to uſe with indefatigable diligence to cagcionibus fi 
the laſt. hence that challenge of Alexander Cook, — ben 
Vicar of Leedes in Yorkſhire, againſt the Papiſts, That felicor, uu. 
* Tobye Matthews, the moft reverend Archbiſhop of —— 3 
* York, though almoſt eighty years of age, preacheth dine ces, 
more ſermons in a year, than you can prove has been 9 Cook's 
« preached by all your Popes from Gregory the Great his 9755 
* days (78) Even Edmund Campian, the Jeſuit, men- aid. 
tioning his name on another occaſion, has theſe words: (% Canpios 
He that now rules in your pulpits, Qui nunc dominatur Ten — — 
in concionibus; adding, whom for his good learning Rationes Dev 
and ſeeds of virtue we loved, Quem profiter bonas artes and five 
« & wirtutis ſemina dileximus (79). He preached with 4 


into Engliſh in 1687. In which labouring to prove that the Fathers were al Ps 


to give a ſanQjon thereto he ſays, that Toby MatSews once 1 * — — 


the 


$4. 
Oran. 


10 1 53 ly 
times 


and the ſame opinion has been lately maintained by Dr Conytrs 
2 


„ 


— the year 1639, highly provoked the Lord 
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Deputy Wentworth (z): Whereupon, to avert 
(#4 weil the danger that was apprehended from his reſentment, the Dutcheſs addreſſed to him the 


500 — * letter, a copy of which is inſerted below [P], where it well deſerves a place, both becauſe 
on ape the ; ; it 
3 afterwards diſappointed the Deputy therein. See his article, 


the moſt ardent fervour, and his ſermons, eſpecially 
thoſe on extraordinary occaſions, made ſuch impreſſions 
upon himſelf, that he gave thanks for the divine aſſiſt- 
ance in them. At the ſame time all his pains in preach- 
ing did not make him neglect the proper epiſcopal duties 
of viſitation, confirmation, ordination, &c. D 
ſometimes 509, ſometimes 1000, at a time, yea fo 
maay, that he has been forced to betake himſelf to his 
bead for refreſhment (85). He may jultly be ranked 
2 among the eminent Divines of this nation, conſidered 
3 either in the ſchools or the epiſcopal chair. Camden 
(tiles him, Theologus præſtantiſſimas, in quo dofrina cum 
ans pierate. ars cum natura, certant (8 1); and his great read- 
_—1 d tenacious memory are taken notice of by the 
in Brigant ing aud TEnac 4 | Boo 
7 Oxford hiſtorian, as follows: [nfinitz propemadum lectio- 
nit wir librum pene nullum, quem vel ſcriptoris fama wel 
ipſum operis argumentum commendaret, intactum preterm'/it, 
memoriam quoque tam tenacem habuit ut legenti ſeſe pauci/- 
Ana obtulerint, que non, fi quando uſus flagitaret, confeſtim 
,, proferret (82). It is a little ſurprizing, that we find 
81) Wood's 5 . , . , . 
14. & Asti. none of the Archbiſhop's ſermons in print except his 
Oxon, as emend- Concio Apologetica contra Campianum in Deuteron. XX XIT. 
ed by By Fell. d. 7. firlt printed in 1581, and again in 1638, at Ox- 
ford, in 8yo. After fis death a large letter, penned 
by him in the name of the Convocation about Archbiſhop 
(84) Tn his Crindal's ſuſpenſion, was publiſhed by Dr Fuller 33). 
Guck Hiſt, Our Archbiſhop Matthews had a very great opiaion of 
anno 1580, = (Grindal, and was a zealous promoter of the exerciſes, 
fiace called lectures, which were countenanced and en- 
1% Vicara couraged by him (84). Another letter of his Grace 
Leal, p. 161. to Archbiſhop Ujer is exhibited by Dr Parr (85); 
(85) Letters an- and a third has been printed by Dr Smith (86). 
nexed to Vſher's Theſe are all that are genuine (37), fave that remark- 
life, Number able letter of his concerning the Hampton court con- 
A. ference in 1603, publiſhed by Mr S:rype in Arch- 
—_— biſhop Whitgift's life (88), from the original in M/. 
— Any Thore/leian. His Grace's — notes upon all the 
$7) That in the ancient Fathers are mentioned by Dr Favour, who had 
WM aſcribes read them, and ſays they are very judicious (89). Theſe 
to him by Mr are probably lodged in the archives of York minſter, 
Wood, is of Ab- to which church his whole library was bequeathed by 
— — his reli, a lady of diſtinguiſhed beauty, and of exem- 
His. Collet, Plary wiſdom, — „piety, and indeed all other vir- 
Vol. I. p. 83. tues, not only above her ſex, but the times. One thing 
(33) Viz, in is very ſingular in her ſtory, that, as ſhe was daughter 
p-236,237, 238. of Biſhop Barlow, ſo, her firſt huſband was Matthew 
- 4x Parker, fon to Matthew Parker, ar Yay of Canter- 
In, er d bury. She had four fiſters, married to four Biſhops, 
this conference, one to William Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter; an- 
and at the end of other to Overton, Biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield ; 
it preached be- a third to Weltphaling, Biſhop of Hereford; and a fourth 
—_ — * to Day, that ſucceeded Wickham in Wincheſter (99) : 
by *＋ Majeſty's ſo that a Biſhop was her father, an Archbiſhop her father- 
ſpecial appoint- 1N-law; ſhe had four Biſhops her brethren, and an Arch- 
ment, Vic, Leod, biſhop her huſband. She died at the age of ſeventy- 
— eight, on the loch of May, 1629, and was interred 
" AF: . . her laſt huſband, under a monument, with an in- 
© Lek ſcription to her memory. By her laft will ſhe gave to 
e 3 Peter- houſe in Cambridge, where her beloved ſon Samuel 
the Eyift, Dedie, Was a ſcholar and died, 200l. for two ſcholarſhips; 
($0 Pedigree of 32d to her ſon, Sir Toby Matthews, a gold ring, ſet 
— Barlows of With eleven diamonds, which King Charles I. gave her: 
2 in Duc, the Archbiſhop had bequeathed him a piece of plate, 
_ bas, OÞ w:th a note that he had in his life-time given him above 
| 140001. Sir Toby, after acting a moſt heteroclite 
upon the ſtage of life, was taken off it Oct. 13, 1055, 
in the houſe of the third probation of the Engliſh college 
of Jeſuits at Gaunt in Flanders, and was buried in a vault 
under the church belonging to them, without any kind 
of funeral pomp or ſplendor, according to his will. 
v0 much fluency of wit as his genius was impregnated 
with, could not be reſtrained from ſhewing ſome ſpeci- 
mens in print. Beſides ſome tranſlations, we have ſeveral 
original pieces of his writing : Among which are, 
5 Mr Walpole lit, A rich cabinet of precious jewels, printed about 633. 


don Hren us zd, A Collection of Letters, with his picture prefix 
ne pleaſant 


Qures upon 


to which is added, Letters to ſeveral perſons, and the 


1 character of the moſt excellent Lady Lucy, Counteſs of 
bis Anecores of Carle. She was the Goddeſs of his heart, and be ex- 


King, vt l. preſſed his 1 to her in ſuch peculiar ſtrains (“), 
„ Toby's 45 procured hitn a place in Sir John Suckling's Sz 
Ute, of Poets: Thus: | * 


VOL. VI. No. 338. 


Toby Matthews {pox on him (||) ! what made him there) (J) This was a 
Was whiſpering nothing in ſomebody's ear, — 
When be had the honour to be named in court, 


But Sir you may thank my Lady Carliſle fort. 


This Lady was daughter of Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland; ſhe died without iſſue in November, 
1669, and was buried by her anceſtors in the church at 
Petworth in Suſſex. 3d, Some letters printed in the 
Cabala, or myſteries of fate, in 1654, and in the Cabala, 
or Scrinia Sacra, printed at London in 1663, both which 
are perhaps inſerted in the laſt mentioned collection of 
letters. 4th, Sir Toby alſo wrote a book to few the 
benefit that proceeds from waſhing the head every morning 
in cold water; and he had likewiſe made a large pro- 
greſs in the hiflory of the late times, but, being left im- 
PR it never ſaw the light. As to his tranſlations, 

eſides that of Bacon's Eſſays already mentioned, Sir 
Toby publiſhed an Engliſh verſion of St Auftin's con- 
alfons (91), printed in 1624, 8vo; as alſo the Life (91) This ſold 
of St Tere/a, printed about 1623, 8vo; and The Penitent for 163, a copy. 
Bandito ; or The hiſtory of the converſion and death of the * — 
moſt illu rious Lord Signor Troilo Savelli, a Baron of Rome, ſubjoined to * 
printed about the ſame time; and a ſecond edition came piece, called The 
out in 1663, 8vo.— To conclude, Mr Walpole, who fort cut out of the 
_— well obſerved that Sir Toby had ſome wit, and pre- He, oy Jo 
ten to be a politician, has given him a place among ——— 
the Engliſh painters, as being intitled thereto upon the ji tion might 
authority of Mr Vertue the engraver, who ſays Sir Toby have been afford- 
had ſome ſkill in limning ; and that he ſometimes di- ed for half a 
verted himſelf in handling the pencil, appears from a n. 
letter of the Dutcheſs of Buckingham to the Duke in (92) _ 
Spain, wherein ſhe tells him, that ſhe had not yer ſcen 1 
the picture of the Infanta drawn hy Toby Matthews (92). — 

4 bi letter, which is inſerted below.) The letter 
runs thus; 


My Lord, 


Ie was in hope, till very lately, that all your diſ- 
* pleaſure taken againſt my Lord had been paſt; but, 
in letters ſent me out of England, I was aſſuredly in- 
formed your Lordſhip was much diſguſted ſtill with 
© him; which news hath very much troubled me. I 
cannot be ſatisfied without ſending theſe expreſsly to 
you: And I beſeech you that, whatever you do 
* conceive, you will deal clearly with me, let me 
* know it, and withal direct me how I may remove it. 
* I muſt neceſſarily be included in your Lordſhip's anger 
to him, for any misfortune to my Lord muſt be mine, 
* and it will prove a great misfortune to me to live 
under your frowns. Out of your goodneſs you will 
c 


not, I haps, make me a ſufferer, who have never , 
deſerved fr 


© Your Lordſhip's 
« Moſt faithful Servant, 


om you but as 


Dual 
this 2d of Sept. 


1639. © KATHARINE BUCKINGHAM 93) (93) Strafford's 


letters, &c. 
Vol, II. p. 386. 
The noble ſpirit which prompted and dictated this 


addreſs ſhews, that her Grace knew exactly how to hit 
that nice and delicate point of condeſcending wich a 
dignity ſuitable to her birth and quality: And the Lord 
Deputy's anſwer is animated with a no leſs nobly ſpirited 
politeneſs, in theſe terms : 


Madam, 


What relations your Ladyſhip hath had forth of 
England concerning me, I know not; but if I under- 
ſtood the parties writ them, I ſhould be better 
able to judge of them: For a ſort of perſons there are 

in that kingdom, who as they are of all others leaſt 
privy with my inclinations, ſo are they moſt apt to 

rm and publiſh every untruth that may be faſhioned 
or enforced to my prejudice, 
* Your Ladyſhip defires me to deal clearly with you, 
and otherwiſe I never practiſed with any. And as for 
my Lord of Autrim, your Ladyſhip might do well to 
adviſe him to the like manner of proceeding : For J 
muſt needs confeſs myſelf not ſatisfied, finding, in the 


45 A « late 


- 
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it is the chief production we have of her Grace's pen [Q], and (which is directly to the 
purpole of thele memoirs) it opens a view into a very "ngaging — of her character, by 
exhibiting a ſpecimen of her admirable talent in that moſt uleful ſpecies of writing. 
* late proceedings here with this ſtate, his Lordſhip re- and was in the Duke's retinue ſo early as the year 16; 3. 
turned me artificial for my ſimple and ingenuous deal- He was in high favour with his Grace, and, attendin 
ing; and that himſelf and his man Stewart endeavoured him into Spain, was employed in the treaty of the Prince? 
to turn the improbability, indeed impoſſibility, of that [Charles] marriage, though oſtenſibly acting only in 
deſign upon me as a fault whereon to excuſe himſelf, the character of a painter (99). Biſhop Tanner has a ( ö 
which methought was not ſo fair, to make me ac- manuſcript catalogue of the Duke's collection of pictures, (g6 Sk 
countable for that in the concluſion, wherein I had ſtatues, &c. drawn up by Gerbier, who was employed there, which 
no hand or privity at all originally. by his Grace in ſeveral of his purchaſes, by whoſe in- *** feat one 4 
* Bat let theſe things be as they may, your Ladyſhip, tereft he had the honour of knighthood conferred u King Jane, 
I know, is ſo juſt as to allow me to preſerve myſelf, him in 1628, at Hampton-court, by the King [ Charles L.] 
which I ſhall do without hurt, I truſt, to any other: (97) who, it is ſaid, employed him, upon his Grace's re- 
and then I ſhall be very ready, without reflecting commendation, as a man of a good underiandi in dated 164 
upon any matter which concerns myſelf, as formerly, the character of his agent at Brufſels, where he refideq faid the ly 
to do your Ladyſhip's perſon and affairs all the ſervice ſeveral years (98). Theſe anecdotes are furniſhed by 324 Ween wen 
| ſhall be able, and perſuade myſelf vou will not find Mr Walpole, who has given another, which confirms * ey by him 
any, which may ſucceed me in this place, more care- and elucidates a characteriſtic mark of the Duke's — nar 
ful and glad to expreſs himſelf temper and fingular turn of mind before noted. It is him la n 
Wind taken from a manuſcript of the late Mr Vertu, which 1000l. 
our Ladylup's though a little imperfect, and thereby ſomewhat ob. (98) De Pit, 
Dublin, « Moſt humble Servant, ſcure, is yet ſufficiently clear for our purpoſe, aa cn 
this gth of Sept. follows : King James I. ill and dying, the Duke 
(94) Idem, 1639. * WenTwoRTH ({q4).” * of Buckingham was deſired to apply a plaiſter to his 
p. 387, 388. * ſtomach, which he did with proper advice of Doctors, 
[2 ] The chief production of her Grace's pen.) There Phyſicians to the King: but the Kin dying, »the 
are fome other letters of hers, written to the Duke, * Duke was blamed. One Egleſham printed a ſcurrilous 
preſerved among the Harleian manuſcripts, one of which * libel, and flew away into Flanders. I was told 
has been already mentioned. In another, written alſo * Gerbier, (though his teſtimony be odious to any man) 
to her Lord while he was in Spain, ſhe defires him to * that Eg/eham dealt with him in Flanders for a peece 
et his picture drawn. I pray you, ſays ſhe, if you have of money (not more than 400 gilders to deftay the 
*1.v 2 , P * . 9 . = . . . . y 
(95) De Pile's any idle tire, fit to Gerbier for your picture, that I may * charges) to print his recantation. Of which the Duke 


(97) Ina 


Art of Painting, zave it well done in little. This painter, who became * bid Gerbier join knavery together, and ſpit their venom | 
a | ) W ) See Re 
a Edition _ afterwards Sir Baltbaæar Gerbier d Ouvilly, was born at till they ſplit, and he would pay for printing that (29 3 — 


Third. Antwerp in 1592 (95), but came young into England, 4% (99). Gerbier's ani, 
* 


VILLIERS [Gronct], eldeſt ſurviving ſon of the preceding, was born Jan. 30, 1627, 

at Wallingford-houſe, in the pariſh of St Martin in the fields, within the liberty of Well. 

{a) He was bap- Minſter (a). His father's cruel fate leaving him an infant-orphan, the King | Charles J.] 

tized there the jn his firſt viſit after it to the Dutcheſs his mother, 2 to be a huſband to her, and 
e 


— by Dr a father to her children, and he performed his promiſe. The Dutcheſs was then great with 


be) Lend ten Child, and the King ſaid he would be Godfather, in which relation he ſtood, together with 
By of Bath and Francis Earl of Rutland, the child's grandfather. After ſome compliments who ſhould give 
— 9 the name, the King named him Francis, and the grandfather gave him his benediction, 


col, 803. 70001. a year (5). The Duke and his brother were bred up by the King with his own 0% Memcin « 
children, under the ſame Tutors and Governors : Both the brothers were ſent young to a ry p 
Trinity-college in Cambridge, and their names entered in the College book the ſame year Buckiogus, 
(% 14m, ibid. with Prince Charles (c). Here the Duke became acquainted with the celebrated Mr Abra- — 


— 7 ham Cowley and Mr Martin Clifford, whom he loved ever after, and they as faithfully and : MS. inet 
row, who was effectually ſerved him. From the Univerſity both the brothers went to travel abroad, —— 


recommence® * under the care of William Ayleſbury, Eſq; fon of Sir William Ayleſbury, Bart. appointed with apiree, a 


the maſterſhip titled, A cæu- 


of chat college to that office by the King (4). They continued abroad till after the breaking out of the kd tre 


dy bb ww... civil wars, and upon their return were conducted by their Governor to his Majeſty, then 9 
in vel. 1. at Oxford (e), where they laid their lives and fortunes at the King's feet, as a teſtimony Vile b. « 


of this work. of their loyalty and gratitude, worthy to be imprinted in the memory of the royal family. 1 4. 5 
(they were Young as they were, they immediately engaged in that cauſe, and chuſing Prince Ruperr 


ays they were 
entered of Cbriſt- and the Lord Gerard for Tutors to enter them in the war, they went with thoſe noblemen 
2 — into very ſharp ſervice, viz. the ſtorming of the cloſe at Litchfield (f) in Staffordſhire [A]. ) _— 


by was their For this the parliament ſeized on their eſtates; but, by a rare example of their compaſſion, nil «- 


(4) P. 27. 


being then = reſtored them again in conſideration of their nonage. However, theſe loyal youths kept mon 
years of age. thoſe no longer than till they came of age to forfeit them again. It was about this time tha it us 


—_— =” that their mother married the Marquis of Antrim, and thereby ruining herſelf and offending CREE" 


the King, they were now committed to the care of the Earl of Northumberland, and ſent that hape 
to travel in France and Italy, where they lived in as great ſtate [B] as ſome of thoſe ſovereign — 
Princes. Their return to England was in ſo critical a time, as if, it ſnould ſeem, they had 


[4] Storming the cloſe at Litchfield.) At their return tranſlated King James's book, entitled, Au Admonition 

to Oxford, the Dutcheis their mother was very angry 10 Princes, into Latin; and Du Plefffs Mornay's book of ns al 

with Lord Gerard for tempting her ſons into ſuch dan- tbe Maſs into Engliſh (2). The Duke was inſtructed in 3 
(r) Fairfax's ger; but he told her it was their own inclination, and mathematics at Rome by Mr Abraham Woodbead, who „ Ar Mole“ 
Memoirs, 3% the more danger the more honour (1). was there at this time on his travels as Tutor to ſome «fe under 
_— * [B] They lived in great fate.) Florence and Rome young gentlemen of Univerſity- college in Oxford, of Henry [Ver 

h were the places of Heir reſidence, and they brought, which he was then a fellow; and upon his return, being the 

ſays my Author, their religion home again. The Duke deprived of his fellowſhip by the parliament vilſitors in 

did not as his predeceſſor in the title of Lord Roſs had 1641, he was entertained at York houſe by his Grace's (3) Ath. — 

done before him, who changed his religion at Rome, appointment (3). ol. II. col 

and left his Tutor Mr Ale in the Inquiſition, for having 5 y 


now 


. 


ſervice. 


1 


no choſen the laſt opportunity, as they had done the firſt, of venturing all in the King's 
It was in the year 1648, when the King was a priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, and 


his friends in ſeveral parts of England deſigning to renew the war: Duke Hamilton in 
Scotland, the Earl of Holland and others in Surrey, 2 in Kent, and many in London 


and Eſſex, appeared in arms. 


Theſe were the laſt efforts o 


the dying cauſe, and the Duke 


and his brother, in the heat of their courage, engaged with the Earl of Holland, and were 
the firſt that took the field about Ryegate in Surrey. The parliament, with their old army, 
knew all theſe deſigns, and deſpiſed them, till they grew ſo numerous in Kent, that the 
General [ Fairfax) himſelf was ſent to ſuppreſs them, who found ſharp ſervice in ſtorming 
of Maidſtone and taking of Colcheſter (g). Some troops of horſe were ſent, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Gidbons, to ſuppreſs them in Surrey, and they drove my Lord of Holland 
before them to Kingſton, but engaged his party before he got thither near Nonſuch, and 
defeated them. My Lord Francis at the head of his —_ having his horſe ſlain under him, 


t to an oak-tree in the high-way, about two miles 


rom Kingſton, where he ſtood with 


is back againſt it, defending himſelf, ſcorning to aſk quarter, and they barbaroufly refuſing 
to give it, till with nine wounds in his face and body he was ſlain [C]. The Duke, after 
the loſs of his brother, hardly eſcaped with his life to St Neots in Huntingdonſhire, whither 
alſo came the Earl of Hollaud, who was there taken, and ſoon after beheaded. The Duke 
next morning finding the houſe where he lay ſurrounded, and a troop of horſe drawn up 
before the gate, had time with his ſervants to ger to horſe, and then, cauſing the gate to be 
opened, he charged the enemy, and killed the officer at the head of them, and made his 
* to the ſea· ſide, and thence to Prince Charles, who was in the Downs with thoſe ſhips 
that had deſerted the Earl of Warwick. And now again the parliament gave him forty days 
to return to England; but he refuſed, and choſe rather to ſtay with the Prince: So, at the 


expiration of the time, his eſtate was ſeized, bein 


g then the greateſt of any 2 in 


England, having now his brother's eſtate fallen to him (5). All that he had to ſupport 
him. beyond - ſea was the rmoney he got at Antwerp for his pictures, which were part of that 


coſtly and curious collection of his father, 


procured from Italy by the help of Sir Henry 


Geher Wotton (i) and others, which adorned York houſe to the admiration of all men of judg- 


im, 


(4) P. 27. 


noniane pals ment in pictures [D]. 


[C] Lord Francis was ſlain.] The oak- tree is his mo- 
nument, and had the two firſt letters of his name, F. V. 
cut in it, which remain to this day, ſays Mr Fairfax (4), 
who proceeds with his Lordſhip's elogium in theſe terms: 
« Thas died this noble, valiant, and beautiful youth, 
« in the twentieth year of his age. A few days before 
© his death. when he left London, he ordered his Stew- 
ard Mr John May to bring him in a liſt of his debts, 
and he ſo charged his eſtate with them, that the par- 
« liament, who ſeized on his eftate, paid them. His 
body was brought from * by water to York- 
* houſe in the Strand, and, being there embalmed, 
« was afterwards depoſited in his father's vault in 
Henry VIlth's chapel, Weſtminſter - abbey, with this 
« inſcription, which it is pity ſhould be buried with 


him: 
* Depofitum Illuſtriſſimi Domini 
« Franciſc Villiers, 
* [ngentis ſpeciei Fuvenis, 
* Filii fofthumi Georgii ducis Buckinghamii, 
« Qui viceſimo ætatis anno 
pro Rege Carola 
Et patria 
c Fw pugnando, 
* Novem honeſtis wulneribus acceptis, 
« Obiit wii* die Julii 
* Anno Domini 1648. 


The body of the Lord Francis Villiers, a moſt beau- 
* tiful youth, the poſthumous ſon of George Duke of 
* Buckingham, who in the twentieth year of his age, 
* fighting valiantly for King Charles and his country, 
; _ received nine honourable wounds, died July 7, 

1648. 

[D] Part of his father's callactian of piftures.] This 
collection had been purchaſed at great prices by his 
father. He gave 100001. for what had been collected 
by Sir Peter Paul Rubens; and Sir Henry Wotton, when 
Ambaſſador at Venice, purchaſed many other capital 
2 for his Grace. After his aſſaſſination ſame had 

en purchaſed by the King, the Earl of Northumberland, 
and Abbot Montague. One may however form a judg- 
ment in ſome meaſure how valuable the intire collection 
muſt have been, by the liſt of what remained ; where 
we find no leſs than nineteen by T:tian, ſeventeen 
Tintoret, twenty-one by Baan, two by Julio Romano, 
two by Georgions, thirteen by Paul Veroneſe, eight by 
Palma, three by Guide, thirteen by Raben, three 


Le:nards da Vinei, two by Correggio, and three by Raphact 


4"Urbin, beſides ſeveral by ether eſteemed maſters, whoſe 


T heſe were ſecured, 


and ſent to him by his old truſty ſervant 


4 Mr 
pieces are ſcarce (5). Mr Duart of Antwerp bought 
ſome of them; but the greateſt part were purchaſed by 
the Archduke Leopold, and added to his noble collection 
in the caſſle of Prague. He bought the chief picture, 
the Ecce homo by Titian, in which are introduced the 
portraits of the Pope, the Emperor Charles V. and 
Solyman the * It is eight feet in length, 
and twelve feet in breadth. Mr Fairfax ſays it was 
valued at 50001. but from a note of the late Mr George 
Vertue, the Engraver, on that place in the manuſcript, 
it appears, that Thomas Earl of Arundel offered the 
Duke's father the value of 7ocol. in land or money, 
for this ſingle piece (*). 

The Duke was alſo poſſeſſed of another great curioſi 
in painting, which, being likewiſe fold by his ſon, has 
lately been the ſubje& of much diſcourſe, and not only 

iven birth to various pamphlets, &c. but has likewiſe, 
by the uſe that has been made of it, occaſioned a con- 
teſt at law. The Reader is doubtleſs beforehand with 
me in pointing out the ſtained window now ſtanding at 
the Eaſt end of St Margaret's church, Weſtminſter, of 
which is given the following account: The magiſtrates 
of Dort in Holland, being 3 of preſenting Henry VII. 
with ſomething worthy to adorn his magnificent chapel, 
then building at Weſtminſter, directed this window to 
be made, which was five. years in finiſhing; King 
Henry and his Queen ſending their pictures to Dore, 
from whence their portraits in the window are deli- 
neated. 

King Henry dying before the window was compleated, 
it fell 1 hands of an Abbot of Valtham, who 
placed it in his abbey church, where it remained till the 
diſſolution of that abbey by Henry VIII, A. D. 1540. 
To preſerve it from being deſtroyed, it was removed 
by Robert Fuller, the laſt abbot of Waltham, to a pri- 
vate chapel at New-hall, an ancient ſeat belonging to 
the Butlers Earls of Ormond in Wiltſhire ; 5 
wards came into the hands of Thomas Ballein, father of 
Ann Bollein, Henry VIIIch's Queen. 

In Queen Elizabeth's „ 1 4 is found to have 
been the ſeat of Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Suſſex; from 
his family George Villiers Duke of Buckingham bought it; 
his ſon fold it to General Mon, who to preſerve it, 
or to guard it againſt imputations from his » cauſed 
it to be buried under ground during the civil wars and 
uſurpations; in which times many tiful glaſs win- 
dows, to the amount of above 800, were deſtroyed by 
the rage of puritanical zealots. After the Reſtoration, 
General Monk cauſed this window to be replaced in his 
chapel of New-hall. In 1688 died his ſon and heir 

a Chri/topher 


(5) The yeariy 
value was above 
250001. Me- 
moirs, &<. 

Mr Fairfax, p. 28. 
It was aſſigned 
for the payment 
of the forces un- 
der General 
Lambert. 


(5) This was 
printed in the _ 
catalogue of the 
curious collec- 
tion, &c, ubi ſu- 
pra, from p. 1 to 
p. 22, contain 
ing 230 pictures, 
beſides 14 models 
in metal, marble, 
joory, or alabaſ- 
ter. After which 
are mentioned 12 
boxes of agates, 
and other pre- 
cious ſtones, 


ty chaſed in gold, 


and all antiques, 
as expreſſed in 
the Engliſh in- 
ventory of the 
Duke of Buck- 
ingham's collec - 
tion in 1635. 
(®) There is a 
curious copy of 
it in Northum- 
berland houſe, 


4052 


(6) An account 
of this painter 
may be ſeen in 
Anecdote: 7 
ting In - 
— C.. 8 
Vols 4to, Vol II. 
1762, by Mr 
Horace Walpole, 
who has alſo 
ſhewn, by an 
uninterrupted 
ſeries of maſters 
in this kind of 
painting, that it 
was never loft, 
as has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed. 
(7) This church 
being uſed by the 
Houſe of Com- 
mons to aſſemble 
in, they ſeem 
do have taken 
upon themſelves 
to repair and 
beautify it, In 


1735 the tower 


was rebuilt, and 
the church finely 
cieled, by the 
ſum of $900 l. 
granted by par- 
tiament in the 
Sth and 12th 
years of Geo. II. 


And by a grant 


of 4000 l. in 

17 5, the church 
had a thorough 
repair, the whole 
pavement was 
taken up, and 
new vaulted, the 
Eaſt end rebuilt, 
and the pews all 
made new: All 
being finiſhed be- 
fore the end of 
the year 1758. 


(8) Viz. the 
Dean of Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, 


(9) Near the 
place where it 
ſtood in Paleſtine 
a chapel was e- 
rected afterwards 
by way of me- 
morial of it. 
Sandy's travels, 


(16) This repre- 
ſentation of him 
is not unlike that 
by Euſebius in 
his life of Con- 
ſtantine the 
Great, which 
Emperor erected 
his ſtatue, and 
over his head was 
diſplayed a ban- 
ner with the 
croſs, and under- 
neath his feet a 
dragon, 


„„ 


Mr Jabn Traylman, who lived in York houſe. The King reſolving to go into Scotland, 


Chriflopher Duke of Albemarle, by whoſe death this noble 
ſeat devolved to his Dutcheſs ; but ſhe not reſiding there, 
it became ruinous and decayed. The preſent poſſeſſor 
of New-hall is John Olmius, Eſq; who it is preſumed 
purchaſed it of the heirs of the Monk's family. Within 
theſe few years he hath demoliſhed great part of the 
ancient ſtructure, and the fine chapel; but the window 
he preſerved, hoping that it might at length be pur- 
chaſed for ſome church. It lay — time caſed up in 
boxes, till Mr Conyers, coming to the knowledge of it, 
purchaſed it for his chapel at Copthall near Epping, and 
paid Mr Price, a great artiſt in that way (6), a large ſum 
of money for repairing it. There it remained till his 
ſon John, building a new houſe at ſome diftance from 
the old ſeat, had no furcher uſe for the window, and 
ſold it to the Committee appointed for the repairing and 
beautifying St Margaret's, A. D. 1758, for the ſum of 
400 guineas; part of the 40001. granted by Parliament 
for repairing and beautifying that church (7). 

The progreſſive changes this window hath undergone 
are ſomewhat remarkable, and particularly in its being 
now fixed near the abbey-church of Weſtminſter, in the 
chapel belonging to which it was originally deſigned 
to be placed, 

The antiquity of it, by the foregoing account, I pre- 
ſume cannot be leſs than 250 years, being probably 
begun ſoon after the founding of Henry VIIth's chapel, 
and before the death of that King, which is evident by 
ſeveral figures introduced into it. 

However, ſoon after it was ſet up in St Margaret's 
church, ſeveral articles were exhibited in the Commiſ- 
fary's court againſt the Churchwardens, William Ruſted 
and Samuel Pierſon, for /erting up a piece of painting 
there, wherein was delincated ſeveral ſiperſtitious pictures 
or images, and that without a licence or faculty from the 
Ordinary of the Ty (8). Hereupon there came out, 
in vindication of th Thurchwardens, in 1761, a piece 
in 4to, entitled, Ornaments of Churches conſidered, fc, 
to which is added in the appendix, a deſcription of the 
window, as follows: 

This Eaſtern window, ſays the ancnymous ⁊uriter of 
the defence, conſiſts of one entire hiſtory of the cruci- 
« fixion of our bleſſed Saviour between two thieves, 
the portraiture of whoſe perſons is ſo extremely well 
done, that there may be ſeen the muſcles of each 
limb, occaſioned by the different ways they are ex- 
* panded on the croſſes. Round the croſs where our 
Saviour is crucified are the Roman officers and ſoldiers 
attending the execution, with ſome of the chief rulers 
of the Jews. At the foot of the croſs are Mary Mag- 
Aalen, and Mary the wife of Clophas, and ſiſter to the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, who ſtands in the front (9), re- 
« preſenting as fainting away, ſo drawn in moſt pictures. 
On the right hand of the croſs is the Roman Centu- 
© rion on horſeback, who with a launce pierces our 
* Saviour's ſide, from which are repreſented ifſuing 
blood and water. The horſe whereon the Centurion 
« fits is finely executed, with full ſpirit and vigour, 
Behind the croſ*, a little to the left, is a ſmall per- 
« ſpective view of the city of Jeruſalem. On the right 
« js the Penitent, and on the left the Thief which re- 
viled our Saviour. 

The firſt capital figure on the right hand, ſtanding 
in a niche, curiouſly delineated, is that of St George 
, Cappadocia, the reputed Patriot Saint of England, 
* ſtanding compleatly armed at all points, holding in 
© his hand a banner partly unfurled, charged with a red 
« croſs, and behind him lies at his feet a red dragon (10). 
He was a Tribune under the Emperor Diocleſian, and 
* beheaded by him for embracing the Chriſtian religion 
A. D. 290. The banner he holds is a ſymbol of his 
« dying in defence of the croſs, and the red dragon 
under his feet alludes to his conqueſt over that red 
dragon the Devil, who burneth with fury, and is red 
« with the blood of the faithful. Rev. ch. xii. v. 3. 

« Oppoſite to St George, on the left hand, ftanding 

alſo in a niche, is the figure of St Catharine, the 

virgin and martyr of Alexandria, holding in her right 

hand a book, and reſting her left on a ſword, | 
head encircled with a crown of glory. At the bottom, 
towards the right, is a Hermit, drawn about breaſt- 
high, holding ſomething that reſembles a root, and 
looking up towards her; towards the bottom, on the 
left hand, is part of a wheel, the emblematical device 
of the manner of her martyrdom. She was beheaded 
under Maximus J. Emperor of the Weſtern monarchy, 
A. D. 455. b 

2 


1 


The third figure on the right hand, under St George, 
* 1s Henry VII. at his devotion in his royal robes, 
* crowned with a diadem, and kneeling under a canopy 
* of ſtate in a ſmall oratory, with a book before him, 
* Oppoſite to the King, on the left hand, under St 
Catharine, is the fourth figure, repreſenting Elizabeth 
his royal conſort at her . and kneeling alſo 
under a canopy of ſtate, with a book before her, and 
in her countenance is lively expreſſed the devotion of 
her heart. 
* Above all is a row of fix ſmall panes, in which are 
the repreſentations of angels attendant on the cruci. 
fixion. On the left hand, in a ſmall pane, is the 
moon, and on the oppoſite fide the ſun, alluding to 
the preternatural manner of the darkneſs (the ſun not 
being eclipſed, as the moon was at full) at our Saviour's 
crucihxion. 
* On the left of theſe figures, and over the moon, is 
placed a white roſe within a red one, to ſignify the 
uniting of the houſes of York and Lanca/ter in the per- 
ſons of Henry and Elizabeth. On the oppoſite fide, 
and over the ſun, is placed a Pomegranate, to ſignify 
the deſcent of the two mentioned houſes from the royal 
houſe of Spain, as Jobn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, 
married Conſtance, the eldeſt daughter and coheir of 
Peter King of Caſtile and Leon; and his brother EA. 
mund of Langley, Duke of York, (great great grand- 
father of El:zabeth, wife of Henry VII.) married 1/abel, 
the youngeſt daughter of the aforeſaid King. The 
r Vert in a field Or are the arms of the 

ingdom of Granada in Spain, which kingdom was 
added to that of Caſtile by Ferdinand V. A. D. 1478, <a 
who united Spain into one monarchy, having married Mr Rab 
Label, Queen of Caſtile and Leon. low, 
On each fide of the altar-piece, within ſtoco pan- 
nels, are copper-plates, finely enamelled with the texts 
of Scripture explaining the crucifixion as painted in (.) The tho 
the glaſs, and the ſupper at Emaus in baſs relievo, — this fret u. 
carved by Alkin of St Anne's, Weſtminſter, from a fun. edn 
painting of Titian.” — 

Upon the whole it is obſervable, that this wiiter omitted, as no 
has paſſed over in filence the figures of four angels, being relative to 
each with a cup or chalice in his hands, catching the — e . 
blood which iſſues in unbroken ſtreams from our — 
Saviour's fide and the wounds in his hands and feet ). wardens, 
As alſo the figures of other angels conducting the ſoul (+) Ruft, 
of the penitent thief on one fide to heaven; and the Vol. I. ſecond 
Devil on the other ſide tranſporting that of the re- Part, P15: to 
viling thief to hell; the ſouls of each thief being repre- n 
ſented in a ſmall bodily ſhape, fixed to ſuitable croſſes. eee, 

The proſecution againſt the Churchwardens was be- 2 = 
gun in the Commiſſary's court, from whence an ap- the Recorder's 

al being made to the court of Delegates, the canſe place, and fes. 
is ſtill depending there, ann 


This cauſe naturally brings to mind another, as er 
being an exact contra 


t to it, I mean the caſe of Mr beſore ſuch per- 
Sherheld, Recorder of Saliſbury, who was proſecuted in ſons as ſhouldbe 
the Starchamber, and fined 5001. for contemptuouſly Pointe by ts 
breaking ſome panes of painted glaſs, repreſenting the 1 
creation of the world by God the Father, in a window yiea, that le 
of St Edmond's church in that city (+). The fine it is church wa an 
allowed was very ſevere, according to the temper of exempt jor 
that too arbitrary court (t); but it may perhaps be — — 
eſteemed an inſtance of the Divine Neme/s upon the ;, purſuance cf 
man; of whom we have the following account, in a an a& of vefer. 
letter from Mr Garrard to the Lord Wentworth, Lord He allo pleadte 
Deputy of Ireland. * About this time [viz. in March, nn 
* 1633 (] died Sherfield the glaſs window breaker, _ —_— 
* ſome thouſands in debt, and moſt wickedly cheated — a well 25 
* thoſe that dealt with him for that little land he had the book of Ho- 
in a manor near Mar/berough. When, as your Lord- milies Al whic 
* ſhip knows, he was fined 500 l. in the Starchamber, e dee * 
* he then mortgaged his manor to one Ayres, a Bencher 1 of Tat 
in Linceln's Inn (||), who lent him upon it 250 l. Up- ann of 
on his death, Ayres challenging it, Audley, of the court churcbri, &. 
of Wards, ſhews a former mortgage to him ; Sir 7 ho. Sect. VI. N 
mas Jarvis one more ancient than that; his wife, be- (5) 3 
fore him, challengeth it as her jointure: His elde/? meer ths 
brother ſhews a conveyance before all theſe. In con. |..ceqing yer, 
cluſion, on his death-bed he commands a ſervant of but the fi 
his to carry a letter, with a key ſealed up in it, committed 
to Mr Ney [the famous Attorney-general] where was 1629. : 2 
aſſigned in what box in his ſtudy at Lincoln's Inn % od = "hat — 
lay the conveyance of his eſtate; there it was found, = | 
and by a deed, bearing date before all theſe formerly 11) Straffird's 

mentioned, he had given all his eſtate ro pious uſcs. fetter, Ac 

Sic finita off fabula of Mr Shirf-l (11)? Vol. I. f. 
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the Duke attended him (t); and now again the parliament offered to compound for his eſtate 
at 200001. which was leſs than a year's value; but he chuſing to run the King's fortune 


hands, and which ſhe confeſſed was more than all her ſervants before had done. 


The Duke 


had reaſon to hope my Lord had the ſame inclinations as to this eſtate of his, which his 
Lordſkip never accounted his own, and the Duke wanted it as much as the Counteſs. 
He was not deceived in his hopes; for my Lord Fairfax wiſhed only for an opportunity 
of doing it. He lived in York houſe, where every chamber was adorned with the arms 


of Villiers and Manors, Lions and Peacocks. 


He was deſcended from the ſame anceſtors, (% Nr rarta 


Earls of Rutland [F], Sir Guy Fairfax's two ſons having married two of the daughters of obſerves, that he 


the Earl of Rutland, which he took frequent occaſion to remember. 


had ſome revenge 
upon her by 


The Duke reſolved 


to try his fortune, which had hitherto been adverſe enough (x). Over he came into tranſlating into 


England, to make love to my Lord's only daughter, a moſt virtuous and amiable Lady. 


Engliſh verſe 
Horace's ode, 


He found a friend to propoſe the match (e); the parents conſented, and the young Lady F Jos: 
could not reſiſt his charms, being the moſt gracetul and beautiful perſon that any court ta negetio Sc. 


was printed 


in Europe ever ſaw. All his trouble in wooing was, He came, ſaw, and conquered. When — +1 = 
he came into England he was not ſure either of life or liberty. He was an outlaw, and had 


[E] His eſcape after the battle of Warcefler.]) When 
the King was preparing to march into England, he 
granted a commiſſion to the Duke to raiſe a regiment 
of horſe, and one of foot, out of the Engliſh that ſhould 
repair to him. And after their march to Worceſter, 
perceiving that very few of quality or diſtinction repaired 
to his Majeſty, he remonſtrated to the King, that it 
would be more for his intereſt to remove the Scottiſh 
General; alledging it would not conſiſt with the honour 
of any peer of England to receive his orders; and there- 
upon aſked his Majeſty to conſer that honour on himſelf ; 
which the King refuſing, the Duke was ſo diſcontented, 
that he came no more to the Council, ſcarce ſpoke to 
the King, neglected every body elſe, and himſclf, in- 
ſumuch as for many days he ſcarce put on clean linnen, 
nor converſed with any body, nor did he recover this 
11] humour while the army flaid at Worceſter. Never- 
theleſs, in the engagement there, he was at the King's 
right hand, and behaved with exemplary valour. On 
the loſs of the day he retired northward with his Majeſty, 
who had then an intent of going into Scotland; but, 
on conſultation with the Duke, the Earl of Derby, the 
Lord Wilmot, &c. it was thought more convenient to 
conceal himſelf in Beſcobel. honſe. Whereupon the Duke, 
the Earl of Derby, and others, in all about ſixty horſe, 
marched thither with the King, and having left his 
Majeſty there, as they hoped, in ſecurity, the Duke, 
with the Earl of Derby, &c. went northward, to over- 
take General Leſly with the main body of Scotch horſe. 


But being met by the rebels, the Earl of Derby, and 


the Earl of Lauderdale, with moſt of them, were taken 
3 While the rebels were plundering thoſe no- 

le perſons, the Duke, with the Lord Leviſton, Colonel 
Blague, Mr Marmaduke Darcy, and Mr Hugh May, 
forſook the road firſt, and ſoon after their horſes, and 
betook themſelves to a by-way, and got into Bleore- 
Park, near Cheſwardine, about five miles from New- 
port, where they received ſome refreſhment at a little 
obſcure houſe of Mr George Barlow: and afterwards 
met with two honeſt labourers in an adjoining wood, 
to whom they communicated the diſtreſs to which the 
fortune of war had reduced them; and finding them 
like to prove faichful, the Duke thought fit to imitate 


wat of the uke his royal maſter, delivered his George, which was given 


bad alſo his are him by the Queen of England, to 
i Procuring the 


ſersce of the 
al of Claren. 


article ; 
amak J 5 


Tul“; 


r May (12), (who 
preſerved it through. all difficulties, and after reſtored it 
to his Grace in Holland) and changed habit with one 
— the workmen, In this diſguiſe, 55 the aſſiſtance of 

? Barlow and his wife, he was after ſome days con- 


VOL. VI. No. 338. 


Edit, 1715. 


veyed by one Nicholas Matthews, a carpenter, to the 

houſe of Mr Harwl/:y, a hearty cavalier at Billrep in 
Nottinghamſhire, from thence to the Lady Villiers's 

houſe at Brokeſby in Leiceſterſhire, and, after many 

hardſhips and encounters, his Grace got ſecure to 

London, and thence had the good fortune to eſcape a 

ſecond time into Holland; where, on his arrival, he 

was taken for the King; and it was thought good policy 

to publiſh that his Majeſty was arrived. However, the 

King ſoon after eſcaping into France, the Duke went (13) Peerage, 
to him there (13). — III P-. 41. 

[F] He was deſcended from the houſe of Rutland!!! 

This appears from a pedigree of this ancient family, 

curiouſly drawn by Mr R. Thoreſby, the famous Anti- 

2 of Leeds in Yorkſhire (14), who having obſerved (24) In Ducat. 
that the name Fairfax is Saxon, and preſumed to be in Leod. p. 66, 67. 
England about the time that they expelled the Romans, 69, 572, 575+ 
ms confined the Britons before the coming of the Danes, 

and fo, long before the Norman conqueſt, proceeds to 


inform us, that the records of this family before King 


John's time are not fo well preſerved : but ſince that 
there are very good evidences in the hands of the then 
Lord Viſcount Fairfax, that they have ſucceeded lineally 
Lords of the manor of Walton for nineteen or twenty 
generations, near five hundred years, anno 1660. Ac- 
cordingly the pedigree begins with Richard Fairfax, 
from whom defended William Fairfax, who lived in 
the time of King John and Henry III, whoſe deſcendant, (15) Her mother 
after nine generations, was another Richard Fairfax, = mg" of 
father to Sir Gay Fairfax, his third ſon, Kat. Judge of 2 iv = 
the King's bench, who died anno 149;, leaving a ſon, (16) The 8 
William Fairfax, a Judge, who died 6 Henry VIII. ral was fprung 
having married Elizabeth, fiſter to the fr Earl of Rut- from a younger 
land (15). Beſides William the eldeſt, Sir Guy had branch of his 
other ſons, viz. Thomas, a Serjeant at Law, as alſo Guy — = 
and Nicholas; but no mention is made of any of their der _ bh 
marriages in this pedigree, a defect which muſt be ſup- ing Thomas 
lied from Mr Brian Fairfax in the text above. This Lord Viſcount 
William's grandſon, Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton, Fairfax of Eme- 
was father to the Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, I. _— 
whoſe ſon Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax, was father to the |, infant 2 
General (16), who leaving no male iſſue, the title came title came to 
to his paternal uncle Henry, whoſe grandſon Thomas, Thomas's ſecond 
Lord Fairfax, was living and unmarried in 1712; in pgs — 
which year alſo was living and unmarried, Brian Fairfax, — ie — 
Eſq; fon to Brian Fairfax, Eſq; the writer of the title came to the 
Memoirs of the Duke of — who was ſecand grandſon of Tho- 
ſon to the General's paternal uncle Henry, Lard Fair- mast third fon, 
fax, He died in 1711. | | rg 
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(p) Mr Wood 
by miſtake ſays 
Noven.ber 19. 
Athen. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra, and 
therein is ful.ow+ 
ed by the Gene- 
ral D.ctivaary. 


(s) Not fo much 
as to his after be- 
loved and coſtly 
miſtreſs, the plii- 
loſopher's fone, 
Icem, p. 32. 


(*) During his 

abode in Holland 
he had been e- 
lected Knight of 
the Garter, and 
he was now in- 
ſtalled at Wind- 
for, April 15, 

1661. Peerage, 
Vol. III. p. 214. 


(17) Memoirs, 
P- 30. 


(18) This was 
confirmed by the 
iaſurrection of 
Sir George 
Booth, Which 
Lambert, with a 
brigade of this 
old army, did ſo 
eaſily ſuppreſs, 
the ſucceſs 
whereof inſpired 
him with the 
ambition cf imi- 
rating Cromwell 
in d ſlolving the 
1 parliament, and 
mak ing himſelf 

1 Protector. Gen. 

| Hiſtory of Eng- 
Lad. 
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Y EL 


not made his 


peace with Cromwell, who would have forbid the banng if he had known of 
his coming over. Cromwell had a greater ſhare of his eſtate (||), had daughters to marry, gal 
and would not have liked ſuch a conjunction of Mars and Mercury as was in this alliance, 
They were married Sept. 7, 1657 (p), at Nun- Appleton, ſix miles from York, a new Taler, werben 
noble houſe built by Lord Fairfax, and where he kept as noble hoſpitality (q). When Crom- aue 
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article, 


well heard of it, he reſted not till he had him in the Tower, and would have brought him (20 Ru g. 


to Tower-hill had he lived a fortnight longer. 
York houſe with his Lady; but going to Cobham to fee his Fer (r), he was taken and on the wn 
ſent to the Tower on the 24th of Auguſt, 1658. This ſo angred Lord Fairfax, that he ©) Man. . 
went to Whitehall to the Protector, and expoſtulated the caſe ſo as it put him into a great Richn 6 


The Duke had liberty given him to be at Acer 


Epi 


paſſion, turning abruptly from him in the gallery at Whitehall, cocking his hat and throw. Lees. Me- 
ing his cloak under his arm, as he uled to do when he was angry [G]. After the death of > þ 
Oliver, the Duke had leave to be a priſoner in Windſor-caſtle, where his friend Mr Abra- 


Lord Fairfax was much pleaſed with his company, and eſpecially to ſee him fo conformable © Aut 1; 


Oxford, De 1, 


to the beſt purpoſes, the reſtoration of the royal family H]. The Duke had given ſufficient e fuk. 


a train of expence with it, as brought him acquainted with bankers and ſcriveners, that aa 


f the Lord 9 


g's _ him to 
. . ul late; af 
None kept greater hoſpitality than he en the xy 4. 
Duke and Maak 
. 2 . rode together 
his eſtate had not laſted ſo long as it did; barcheaced te. 


but he reſolved to give it over, and kept his reſolution ever afterwards. He was moderate iv, i Mat 
in all his expences, his ſtable, table, laboratory: but all the King's favours to him were an «= wh 


ant entry into 


occaſions of great expence (<). He was made one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, en. 


S] Cromwell av angry.) Thus, ſays this writer (17), 
I ſaw him, Lord Fairfax, take his laſt leave of his old 
acquaintance Cromwell, whoſe ſervants expected he 
would be ſent to bear the Duke company in the Tower. 
But the Protector was wiſer in his yarns. 
[H] The reſtoraticn of the reyal family.) It was a 
maxim of my Lord Fairfax in politics, that the old 
veteran army, which he had commanded, was not to 
be beaten by any new raiſed force in England, and that 
the King's friends ſhewed more affection than diſcretion 
in their plots to reſtore him, while they were united (18); 
and that this old army would never be beaten but by it- 
ſelf, as the event ſhewed, when Lambert and Monk 
divided them. But the moſt fatal influence of this opi- 
nion in my Lord Fairfax was the night before the zoth of 
January, when ſome of his friends propoſed to him to 
attempt the next day to reſcue the King, telling him, that 
twenty thouſand men were ready to join him: he ſaid 
he was ready to venture his own life, but not the lives 
of others, againſt the army now united againſt them, 
[1] 1t awas too ſeon to own the deſign.) The matter was 
concerted between Fairfax and Monk before the latter 
marched out of Scotland, whither Dr Brian Fairfax 
(afterwards Secretary to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury) 
was diſpatched to him from Lord Fairtax the General, 
and there concluded that great tranſaction about the 
reſtoration of our liberties, with ſuch privacy, that Mr 
Fairfax never ſaw Scotland, though the matter was 
tranſacted there. This curious anecdote is preſerved in 
the Diary of Mr Ralph Thoreſby, the eminent Anti- 
uary of Leeds, whoſe father, upon Fairfax's declaration 
Go a free parliament, joined him, among others, with 
a large body of men at Marſton Moor, for which, as 
he had been in the parliament ſervice under the General 
before, he was cenſured by ſome perſons as acting now 
inconſiſtently. Whereupon, by way of defence, he made 
the following Dodecaltick : 


If to be modeſt in all revolutions, 

And to refuſe to act in our confuſions ; 
Tf to condole the jad fate of the nation, 

And help towards the King's reſtoration; 


| but too Mien did deteriora ſequi, follow the worſt (23) 


) Fairfax, ; 
Theſe were followed Ir 


If fiuearing the allegiance chearfully, 
And daily appearing for his Majeſty ; 


If wiſhing all the forces good ſucceſs (19) = 
Againſt all forts of foes: And to expreſs communicatelly 
Much joy for victory all appointed times: = — 
IF theſe, I ſay, ſhall be accounted crimes, R. Thoreſby, 
Then let me bear the blame; i otherwiſe, — 
Let hanging be the falſe informer's prize (19). Miadleſer. 
Nec lex eft juſtior ulla (20) Boron 
Quam necis artifices arte perire ſua. fine borſe ki 


Upon this appearance of Fairfax at Marſton Moor, 2 1 


he was joined by Lambert's forces at Newcaſtle, who which his ls 
deſerted him. Whereupon Fairfax took poſſeſſion of jeſty rode at i 
York, and kept a correſpondence with Monk. What Tout ” 
was the iſſue is well known (20), and was remembered _ —_— 
by our Duke, who, in an expoſtulatory letter to King gecafion, which 
Charles ſome years after, has theſe words: As to will be jn&tes 
your Majeſty's return to England, I may juſtly pretend under the 40 
to ſome ſhare, ſince, without my Lord Fairfax's en- 5% 8 


* gaging in Yorkſhire, Lambert's army had never quit- — * 


ted him, nor the Duke of Albemarle marched out of ,, 1) Memoirs y 


« Scotland (21). 

[XK] He lived at Walling ford honſe.) When he fiſt 
began to ſettle his family, he defired his old friends, 
Cowley and Clifford, to recommend to him a domeſtic 
Chaplain. They knew how hard it was to pleaſe him; 
he muſt be a man of learning, wit, nature, good 
manners, a graceful perſon, and decent behav:vur. 
They found one to their own mind and to his (22), (22) Dr Tg 
whom he valued as a friend and loved as a companion, Spt. 
who lived to be an ornament to the age among thoſe ick. 
of the higheſt order. He brought the Duke acquainted 
with another excellent perſon, whoſe friendſhip and 
converſation he much coveted if he could have more 
of it, who afterwards attained to the higheſt dignity in | 
the church; and likewiſe with a Lawyer, as eminent (23) Memon 
in his proſeſſion. So that his father was not more happy P. 34 — 
in the choice of a few friends, than he was if he had — 1 is 
followed their advice. He /aw and approved the &; 7. alu, 
pr obeque, PILL 
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to be led away by the ſame ſpirit of faction 


mat the Earl of Clarendon (4b). 


(3) See 


{as ace. Cabinet Council, conſtituted in 1570, which was 
inveſted with all the power of a prime miniſter. 
to France, in order to break the famous triple alliance [M], which had been the boaſt 


[L] He abſconded on account of ſome ſeditions practices.] 
The King's happy reſtoration may juſtly be tiled the 
xra of the Duke's unhappineſs, fince from that period 
commenced the ruin both of his fame and fortune. It 
appears that he had joined with Peter Talbot, Confeſſor 
to her Majeſty, in inſlaming the minds of the Diſſenters 
as carly as the year iC62, and had ſome time before 
engaged in an acquaintance with one Dr Heydon, a 
noted impoſtor, and reputed Conjurer among the peo- 
ple. This man, juſt before the receſs of the parliament 
in 1550, being taken up for treaſonable practices, for 
ſowing {edition in the navy, and engaging perſons in a 
conſpiracy to ſeize the Tower, an information was made 
againſt the Duke by ſome perſons to whom the conjurer 
unboſomed himſelf, and who had been employed by him 
to carry letters to the Duke. Heydon . to have 
been in all the Duke's ſecrets for near four years paſt, 
and ſaid that he had been all that time deſigning againſt 
the King and his government. That his Grace thought 
the preſent ſeaſon favourable for the execution of his 
deſign, and had his agents at work in the navy and in 
the kingdom, to ripen the general diſcontents of the 
* and diſpoſe them to action; that, ſince the 
(240 He pre- uke came out of the Tower (24), he had been im- 
tended to bare portuned by him to head the firſt party he could get 
— together, and engage in an inſurrection, the Duke 
parliament for declaring his readineſs to appear, and join in the ander- 
the pay of tke taking as ſoon as the affair was begun. This Doctor 
fieet, and for pretended to great {kill in Aſtrology ; but had loſt much 
933 of his fame by a prediction of the hanging of Oli ver, 
made to his {ſon Richard and Tburloe, who came to him 
for the calculation of nativities, diſguiſed in the garb 
of diſtreſſed cavaliers. He was for that impriſoned and 
confined ſixteen months, whilſt Cromwell outlived the 
prediction near four years. However, the Duke, who 
(25) This art, had imbibed an opinion of the art (25), as well to gra- 
OS „ tify his own humour as to flatter to Aſtrologer, put 
wee in France, him upon Caſting the King's nativity, which was con- 
when the Duke demned by a ſtatute. The Duke had employed this 
18 years fellow, among others, to incite the ſeamen to mutiny; 
13 and had given 1 to other rogues to go about the 
* wa country in ſailors jackets begging, and exclaiming for 
Hiſtory of that Want of pay, whilſt the people, oppreſſed with taxes, 
Kingdom, were cheated of their money by the great officers of the 
Crown. The King was highly incenſed at him for his 
conduct in the late ſeſſions, and infuſing the ſpirit into 
the Commons which had been ſo much to the detriment 
of the public ſervice: He could not forbear expreſſing 
himſelf with more bitterneſs againſt the Duke than ever 
dropped from him upon ſcarcely any other occaſion. 
When he was ſollicited in his behalf, he frankly ſaid, 
chat the Duke had been the cauſe of the continuance 
of the war; for the Dutch would have made an early 
and very low ſubmiſſion, had the parliament purſued 
their firit vigorous vote of ſupplying him; but the Duke's 
"IE cabals had leſſened his intereſt both abroad and at home 
f = * with regard to the ſupport of the war (26). What it 
Omond, val II. 48 that provoked the Duke to carry his reſentment to 
B. 6, * ſuch a pitch as is utterly inexcuſable is not certainly 
known, Mr Carte thinks it probable the ill humour 
might be firſt engendered by his being denied the poſt 
of Preſident of the North; which, if true, is certainly 
n aggravation of his fault, fince that poſt and court 
2 | 


abſcond, in order to avoid a moſt juſt proſecution. 
on the 25th of February that year, and a Serjeant at Arms was ſent, by expreſs order from 
his Majeſty, to take him up; but this proving ineffectual (aa), a proclamation was iffued 
out on the 8th of March, requiring his appearance, and ſurrender of himſelf by a certain day. 
In compliance to this proclamation he ſurrendered himſelf, made his ſubmiſſion, and, 
through an almoſt unparalleled inſtance of kindneſs, he was received into favour by the 
od-natured Charles, who reſtored him alſo to his place in the Bed-chamber, and even 
to his ſeat at the Council-board, Sept. 23 the following year, 1667; and the ſame year he 
found himſelf ſufficiently able to overſet and ruin his great rival in the Monarch's affections, 
After this, no wonder that we find him at the head of the 


I E R S. 


by the Lord-Lieutenancy of Yorkſhire, and then by the place of Maſter of Horſe 
wa, to his Majeſty (y) ; the firſt of which coſt him more than it did all that ſucceeded him, 

ad and the laſt coſt him 200001. to the Duke of Albemarle (z). This is not mentioned as any (=) Fairfar, 
excuſe for his ingratitude to his Royal Maſter, which indeed will admit of none. Who * 33 + 
„, would have then thought that his Grace was ſecretly engaged in rebellious deſigns 
the King [L] fo early as the year 1662? Yet it is notorious, that he ſuffered himſelf 


againſt 


ſo far, that in 1666 he found it neceſſary to 


He was removed from all his places 1 


his houſe for 
ſome time by 
force atzainſt the 
Serj, at Arms, 
and at laſt made 
his eſcape, 
Carte's life of 
the Duke of Or- 
mond, Vol. II. 
book 6. p. 347. 


(cc) From the 
firſt letters of 
their names, vis. 
Clifford, Arling- 
ton, Bucking- 
ham, Aſhley, 
and Lauderdale, 
where we fee his 


nerally nicknamed be Cabal (cc), and 
n Auguſt this year he went Ambaſſador 


Grace is the cen- 
of ter or key-ftone, 


had been very juſtly aboliſhed in the time of King 
Charles I. fo that the revival of it would undoubtedly 
have created a general uneaſineſs, and mult have been 
particularly oppoſed by the Ear! of Clarendon, who had 
ſo great a hand in procuring the abolition (27). Let 
me therefore add further, that as the diſappointment 
muſt more than probably have been imputed :o the Earl 
by his Grace, ſo it was a further incentive to :evenge 
it upon that miniſter. Accordingly, preſently after his 
Grace was taken into his Majelty's favour, we find him 
engaged in perſecuting the Earl with ſuch inveterate 
malice, as drove him to ſeek his refuge in baniſnment. 
[M] He went Ambaſſador to France.] Mr Wood tells 
us (28) that the French monarch liked his perſon and 
errand ſo well, that he entertained him very nobly for 
ſeveral days together, and in concluſion gave a {word 
and belt ſet with diamonds to the value of forty thouſand 
piſtoles; and Monſ. de Verville aſſures us, the Moſt 
« Chriſtian King ſhewed him a greater reſpect than ever 
any foreign Ambaſſador was known to receive. As he 
* knew him, continues the Frenchman, to be un homme 
de plaifir, he entertained him accordingly. Nothing 
could be ſo welcome to the court of Verſailles as the 
* meſſage he came about; for which reaſon a regale 
was prepared for him, that might have befitted the 
* 
4 


(27) See his 
article, 


(28) In Athens 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 803. from 
a manuſcript 
which he had 
ſeen, 


magnificence of the Roman Emperors, wken Rome 

flouriſhed in its utmoſt grandeur (29).* This account 
is likewiſe confirmed by the Duke himſelf in the follow- 
ing letter to the Lord Arlington, then principal Secre- 
tary of State, dated St Germains, Augult 15, 1670. 


My Lord, 

If I had had the good fortune to bring my Lord 

* Falconbridge's Secretary with me, he would have 
« entertained your Lordſhip with a whole ſheet of paper, 
* full of the particulars of my reception here. For I 
* have had more honours done me than ever were given 
to any ſubject.“ He then proceeds to give an account 
of his ſucceſs in the bufineſs of his embaſly, as follows: 
* You will receive, in two or three days, a propoſition 
* from this Court concerning the making war upon 
* Holland only, which you may enlarge as you pleaſe. 
Monſ. de Lionne ſhewed me the model of it laſt night, 
and I ſhall ſee the particulars before they are ſent. 
In the mean time, having not your y Coq I hall 
only tell you in general, . nothing but our being 
mealy-mouthed can hinder us from finding our ac- 
counts in this matter. For you may almoſt aſk what 
you pleaſe. I have written more at large in cypher 
to my Lord Aſhley; and when you have diſcourſed 
together, if you think my ſtay here will be of uſe to 
his Majeſty, let me know it. If not, I will come 

away, Iam, | 


My Lord, 
* Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
And moſt faithful Servant, 


(29) Memotreyg 
de le Cour de 

I Angleterre, by 
Mr de Verville. 


* Buckingham.” 


Whatever expence the Grand Monarque might be at 
in preſents and entertainments to our Ambaſſador, his 
friend Mr Fairfax intimates, that theſe were turned 


into 
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{44) See his Of Sir William Temple (dd), and was thought to have been the principal author of an attempt (., 5. 
ä made upon the life of Clarendon's firſt friend the Duke of Ormond in December the ſame bar why, 

year [N]. In 1671 he was inſtalled, on the 7th of June, Chancellor of the Univerſity of — 
Cambridge, and he entertained that learned body nobly at York-houſe, where his father put ler 

had done it on the ſame occaſion forty years before (ee). His celebrated comedy, called the te man 

Rebearſal, was firſt brought upon the ſtage the ſame year, 1671 [0], and before the ex- father's dk 
piration of it he adviſed the Declaration of Indulgence, publiſhed March 15, for ſuſpending d vim wot 


ted hi 


(30) Mr Fair- 


x*'s words are: 
His the Duke's] 
embaſhes into 
France and Hol- 
land coſt him 
more than a dia- 
mond ring could 
recompen ſe. 
Memoirs, p. 34. 


(31) The pre- 
tenct of this em- 
baſſy was to con- 
dole the death of 
the Dutcheſs of 
Orleans, King 
Charles's ſiſter, 
who died at St 
Clou, June zoth 


37) Carte', 
preceding. See |, Here we ſee this writer has accumulated no leſs than Hiſtory of 
theDuke"s ſpeech AM very much, nine reaſons to induce a belief of the Duke's guilt; yet — 
—.ꝗ 1 of « My Lord, they are all of them manifeſtly too general to fix the Ormond, 


June 14, 1673. 
(32) Theſe let- 
ters are in the 
Duke's Works, 
Vol. I. Edit. 
1704. 

(33) He was not 
only parduned, 
but had an eſtate 


into ſo many occaſions of an almoſt equal expence to 
the Duke (30), who was now in the higheſt ſpirits, as 
appears from the next letter to Lord Arlington, which 
furniſhes a glaring inſtance of that foible of vanity, 
which has been deſervedly laid to his charge. It is dated 
Auguſt 17, fiom the ſame place as the preceding, and 
runs in theſe terms: 


« My Lord, 


I have nothing to add to what I wrote laſt, but that 
© I am every day convinced of the happy conjuncture 
* we have at preſent in our hands of any conditions 
from this court that we can in reaſon demand (31). 
»The King of France is fo mightily taken with the 
* diſcourſes I make to him of his greatneſs by land, 
that he talks to me twenty times a day; all the Cour- 
tiers here wonder at it, and I am very glad of it, and 


* Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
And moſt faithful Servant, 


Buckingham (32). 


But notwithſtinding theſe — letters, that he 


could obtain any thing from the French King, it is cer- 


and before their death owned the ſubornation. It would 
be impertinent to offer to vindicate thoſe tvw/o honour. 
able noblemen from a charge which no man on earth 
could poflibly believe: but to what purpoſe could ſuch 
a calumny be invented and ſpread, unleſs to prepare the 
world to receive an apology for another aſſaſſination 
(in caſe the true author ſhould be diſcovered) as if it 
were perpetrated purely in revenge for the like intended 
againſt himſelf, or made neceſſary for his own defence, 

o body does odious things but for ſome end or other 
of a piece with the means which they make uſe of to 
bring it about. The Duke of Buckingham was not ſo 
ſenſeleſs a mortal, or knew men ſo little, as to believe 
this ſtory, which he took care to have publiſhed; or if 
he did, as mankind judge of others by themſelves, he 
could not ſuſpe theſe men of virtue and honour of ſuch 
a deſign, without being capable of it himſelf (37). 


charge abſolutely upon him; which indeed is ſuggeſted 
by the accuſer himſelf, where he ſays, it is not ea/y to 
find any other perſon to whoſe character the deſign fo 
well ſuited, or who could be under a temptation to it; 
not denying, that ſuch a perſon might be found, though 
not without ſome difficulty. But whatever defects ma 

appear in the preceding reaſons, when conſidered ſepa- 
rately, they will —— be allowed to be ſufficiently 


of 5001. "Say © made up by the ſanction given to them in the tenth and 
22 da tain the Grand Monar que, by tickling his vanity, ob- laſt, where he tells us from good authority, that the Ear/ 
in Irelacd. tained every thing that he propoſed, and the Ambaſla- 


(34) The excuſe 
was a revenge for 
the Duke's pro- 
ſecut ion of bim 
in 1663 for a 


conſpiring o xc” 1 pr * 3 * e 5 his Grace as the author of it. 2 _— for any thing Talks — 
ſeize Dublin » Ut 6 ut upon this a p that L iet] ted b Duke, wh . , 
— and the Duke, to which he jcins the Dutcheſs of Cleveland. N Co Bs Me 


Duke then Lord 
Lieutenant of 

Ireland. Blood's 
article, Vol. II. 


p. 817. 


dor conſented to the French fleets coming into our ſeas 
and harbours, which afterwards improved their mari- 
ners, and learnt them the way of fighting at ſea. 


[XN] The principal author of the aul upon the Duke of 


Ormend.] 


They both, continues he, hated the Duke of Ormond 
mortally, and u ert powerful advocates to ſollicit Bloods 
parcon (33). The reaſon aſiigned by the criminal for 
his attempt was conſidered as a meer excuſe (34); for 


of Qſery, not long after the affair, boldly charged it upon 
the Duke to his face, and that too before the King him- 
ſelf, with whom his Grace was then in high favour (38). 
At the ſame time this noble ſpirited ſon vowed, that if 
his father ſhould come to a violent end, he would piſtol 


had ſeveral other tranſactions with Blood afterwards, 
an account of which may be ſeen under Blood's article. 

[O] The Rehearſal was firſt brought upon the. flage in 
1671.] It was firit ated on the 7th of December this 
year, and ſeveral times printed in quarto; but the plays 


5) Here Mr his Grace had done nothing particularly againſt him expoſed in it ſhew, that it was begun before the end 
arte ſeems not more than againſt others concerned with him in the of the year 1663, and finiſhed before the end of 1664 
— to ſame conſpiracy, and put into the ſame proclamation. ſince it had been ſeveral times rehearſed, the players 
—_— If Blood's eſtate at dar ey was ſorfeited for his treaſon, were perfect in their arts, and all things in readineſs 
a which and, upon his attainder, : | rages by his Majeſty to for its acting, before the plague in 1665; which then 
makes h m #n Captain Toby Barnes; or it his accomplices were exe- prevented it, and fo proved an occaſion of new model- 


exception to this 
rule, as will 
hardly be denied 
after peruſing his 
article in the ſe- 
cond volume cf 
this work. 

(36) Bp Burnet 
ays, that, in the 
Dutch wars, the 
King baving diſ- 
covered to Buck - 
ingham the Earl 
of Offory*s deſign 


cuted after a full conviction; al! this was done in the 
courſe of government, and mult have been done by any 
other Lord Lieutenant as well as the Duke of Ormond. 
Blood knew very well his own guilt, and bad no reaſon 
to reſent any thing in this proceeding of his Grace; 
nor do acts, merely miniſterial, uſe to produce, in any, 
ſuch reſentments as cannot be ſatisſied without the 
aſſaſſination of a miniſter, who, in the diſcharge of his 
duty, and the truſt repoſed in him by his Prince, could 
not have ſpared his own father in the like caſe (35). 
Mr Carte then proceeds to give the direct reaſons for 
laying the defign upon the Duke, which are, firſt, that 


ing it. In the firſt form he called his Poet Pilboa, 
meaning Sir Robert Howard. But many plays coming 
out in heroic rhyme, which grew ſtill into greater vogue 
after Mr Dryden became Laureat in 10.9, this put 
the Duke upon changing Bilbea for Bays. Mr Dry- 
den, in revenge for the ridicule thrown upon him in 
this piece, expoſed the Duke under the name of Zimri, 
in his Abſalom and Achitophel. The lines are too well 
known to be tranſcribed here, though well worth the 
reader's peruſal : They are very ſevere; yet the Duke 
is thought to have expoſed Dryden ten times more 


before Pre 


Pp. 424. 


be Tarenne. 


lu) Memoirs, 


(38) The Ear!'; 
wores are re'ated 
under his article 


8 a l ſeverely. Dryden, ſays Mr Walpole „is an admira- (49) In bis cr 
he — Ys it ſuited him better than any other perſon, as being the ble portrait, but — an original 2059. Dryden ſati- Loder royal 
his wit to make moſt profiigate man of the age, and capable of any rized Buckingham, Villiers in the Rehearſal made Dryden 200 noble 8 
it appear ridicu- iniquity, however mean or enormous. That all the arts ſatirize himſelf. The ſame author obſerves it as an ir- gr 
Jous, as hating Or ſuggeſtions, which he or his inſtruments could uſe, fiance of aſtoniſhing quickneſs, that the Duke being pre- 
vor * had not worked his Grace ſo much out of the King's ſent at one of theſe plays by Dryden, where a Lover lays, 
os 4 Offory, a 4 good opinion and favour, but that his Majeſty ſtill gave : 52 

; im, upon occaſion, marks of his eſteem and con- My wound is great, becauſe it is fo ſmall: 


would have ſeen 
th: King and all 
bis affairs periſh, 
rather than the 
perſon he hated 
ſhould have the 
honour of ſuch 
merit; and 
thereupon the 
King ordered the 
defign to be laid 
aſide, ſo eaſy was 


fidence. The Duke had not, by the reſentment which 
diſgraced miiiſters are apt to ſhew in their conduct, 
given the finiſhing ſtroke to his credit with the King, 
which they had begun by removing him from the 
government of Ireland. He might be again employed 
to defeat the meaſures of Buckipgham and his cabal, 
to which he was in the mean time a conſider. ble reſtraint. 


It was undoubtedly Buckingham's intereſt to have 


Ormond diſpatched out of the way. That it was not 


His Grace cried out, 
Then *rwould be greater, were it none at all. 


And it may be further remarked, that had the Duke 
lived long enough, he would have had a like occaſion 
for diſplaying his wit in behalf of his friend Mr Cowley, 


in celebracing whoſe praifes Mr Aadiſen has this aſloniſli- 
ing line: 


be to the man of long before this attempt of Blood, that Buckingham He more had pleaſed us, bad be pleaſed us leſs (40) (40) 2 2 | 
wit and humour. and ſome of his friends had given out, that the Earls The Duke alſo wrote a poem of ſome conſiderable length, mark U] 
9 — of Clarendon and Oſſory had ſet on two perſons to called ions upon Abſalom and Achitopbel; all in verſe: 
— 1. Follo murder him (36); that theſe two perſons were poiſoned, Aud a Key to the Rehearſal. | 

iticn, 


-the 


— 
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dente iſts; and, in oppoſition to the Court, he joined with the Earl of Shaftſbury 


0) Tunnne. 


lu) Memoirs, 
b.. 5. 34+ 
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the penal laws againſt Diſſenters (ff). In 1672 he was ſent a ſecond time, together with the (. 8e. remark 
Earls of Arlington and Lord Halifax, to the French King, then at Utrecht, to concert [4 
meaſures ſecretly for carrying on the ſecond Dutch war [P]; and it was about this time that 
he bought Colonel Scot's regiment. Yet, upon the meeting of the parliament the enſuing 
year, a complaint being made of him in the Houſe of Commons for revealing the King's 
counſels and correſponding with his enemies, in his defence of himſelf before that houſe, 
he confeſſed ſome part of his own bad 1 nr and betrayed more of his aſſociate 
Arlington [J. In 1674, having made himſelf very unpopular at Cambridge (gg), he (4x) Carte's 
reſigned the chancellorſhip of that Univerſity, and the Duke of Monmouth was choſen in * of England, 
his room, July 15 that year (4b). About this time he began to ſide with the Nonconform- the year 1669. 


See alſo the Li- 
and others tany in remark 


againſt the famous bill, To prevent the danger that may ariſe from perſons diſaffected to the [U]. 
government, which was brought into the Houſe of Lords in April, 1675 [R]. In October 


[P] He was ſent to the French King at Utrecht.) Mr 
Bryan Fairfax attended him in this embaſſy, and gives 
us the following account of the rout taken in it: * We 
* took barge, Eve he, at Whitehall, June 1673, and 
« lay that night on board the Engliſh Admiral at the 
« buoy of the Nore, the King and Duke being there. 
« Next night we came to anchor in our yacht in the 
« Dntch fleet on the coaſt of Holland. The next night 
« we were entertained by the States at the Hague. 
« Next night we ſupped with the Prince of Orange, 
at his camp at Bodegrave. Next night with the King 
of France at Utrecht, where we ftaid two or three 
« days, and then marched back with him at the head 
of his army to Arnheim, where we viſited the Prince 
of Conde, who lay ill there of a wound in his arm, 
which he got in paſſing the Rhine at Tolhua, and 
« Marſhal Turin (“), Thence we went with the — 
© to Nimeguen, Grave, Boxtell, and there we parted. 
« The King went to Paris, and we into the Spaniſh 
« dominions, to Antwerp, Bruſſels, Bruges, Ghent, Dun- 
« kirk, and Calais; where our yachts ſtaid for us, and 
we came to Dover, Canterbury, London, where we 
arrived the day month that we left it (41). 

[2 ] He defended himfelf before the Houſe of Commons. 
He ſpoke twice before the Houſe on this occaſion. On 
the firſt day, in anſwer to the charge of entering into the 
French meaſures, he avowed, that, if the triple league 
had any advantage in it, he had as great a hand therein 
as any man. 'I'nis he repeated the next day, and then 
proceeds thus: That when, upon the inſtance of the 
French Ambaſfador, he was ſent into France afterwards 
to condole the death of the Dutcheſs of Orleans, he 
urged for the ſervice of the King, that the French ought 
not to endeavour to make themſelves confiderable at 
ſea, of whom we had reaſon to be more jealous than 
of the Dutch, becauſe, ſays he, the French then would 


have power to conquer us. When I returned, I found 


all demonſtrations that the French had no ſuch thoughts, 
but that the King of England ſhould be maſter at ſea. 
At this time, continues he, Lord Shaftſbury and myſelf 
adviſed not to begin a war without the advice of the 
8 But this was not Lord Arlington's opinion. 

y next advice was, not to make uſe of French ſhips; 
half their value in money would have been more ſervice- 
able. I alledged they would be of no uſe to us, by reaſon 
of their want of experience in our ſeas, and there would 
be great danger in their learning the uſe of them; 
which advice my Lord Arlington oppoſed, notwithſtand- 
ing the King was fo deſirous of avoiding a breach with 
France, that he ſent me to Dunkirk, and my Lord 
Arlington to Utrecht, where I ftill endeavoured to get 
money inſtead of ſhips. At my firſt audience the King 
of France was willing to comply; but after ſome returns 
and letters from hence he was altered: but I make no 
reflections upon perſons, but barely ſtate matters of fact. 
He afterwards declares it was the advice of my Lord 
Shaftſbury, as well as his own, ſo to order the war, 
that the French ſhould deliver us ſome towns of their 
conqueſts into our hands, a uſeful precaution if former 
times; Lord Arlington would have no towns at all for 
one year. And here is the cauſe of the condition of our 
affairs. We ſet out a fleet, with intention to land men, 
in order to the taking of towns. The French army go 
on conquering and get all, and we get nothing, nor 
_ tor any. Pray confider who it was that was fo 
often locked up with the French Ambaſſador. My ſpi- 
Lit moves me to tell you, that, when we were to con- 
fider what to do, we were to adviſe with the French 


Ambaſſador, I will not trouble you with reports; but 


pray look not upon me as 2 but an honeſt Engliſh 
gentleman, Who has ſuffered much for my love to my 
country. I had a regiment given me, which was Sir 
VOL. VI. No. CCXXXIX, 


following 


Edward Scot's; I gave him i6ool. for it. There is 
no Papiſt officer in it, nor Iriſhman. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of my extraordinary gains; I am ſure I have loſt as 
much eſtate as ſome men have gotten (and that is a big 
word ;) I am honeſt; and when I appear otherwiſe, I de- 
fire to die. I am not the man 2 has gotten by all 
this; yet after all this, if I am a grievance, I am the 
cheapeſt grievance this houſe ever had; and fo I hum- 
bly aſk the pardon of this Houſe for the trouble I have 
given. The Speaker then proceeded to aſk him ſeveral 
queſtions, in his anſwer to which he ſuggeſts, that Lord 
Arlington had declared to him ſome advices againit the 
liberties and privileges of the Houſe of Commons, and 
to alter the government. That if the Duke of Ormond 
had got, as appeared upon record, about 5oocool. 
though Lord Arlington had not got ſo much, yet he had 
pot a great deal, 'That the army was raiſed and Scom- 

rg made General by Lord Arlington, and that the 
army was brought up to awe the debates and reſolutions 
of the Houſe of Commons by the ſame Lord's advice. 
He acknowledged that he joined with that Lord in 
making the French league, and that he himſelf made 
the firſt treaty with France, by which the triple alliance 
was broken, He alſo confeſſed, that he adviſed the 
declaration for indulging the Diſſenters, and that he 
joined Lord Arlington in making the ſecond treaty of 
Utrecht: But that he was utterly againſt attacking the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet before the war was proclaimed, 
that ſtep being taken purely by Lord Arlington's advice. 
And laltly, that both himſelf and Lord Shaftſbury were 
for adviſing with the Parliament before the [ Dutch] war 
begun, and averſe to the prorogation which followed 
it (42). 

[X] He oppoſed the bill to prevent the danger that may 
ariſe from perſons diſaffected to the government.) In this 
bill was inſerted the Teſt, by which, befides the oaths 
required of Magiſtrates in corporations, viz. I A. B. do 
declare, that it is not lawful, upon any pretence what- 
ſoever, to take up arms againſt the King, there was 
added the following, I A. B. do fevear, that I will not 
endeavour an alteration of the Proteſtant religion e/tubliſhed 
by law in the church of England, nor vill I endeatour any 
alteration in the government of the kingdom in church or flate 
as it is by law eftabliſhed. This was propoſed to be taken 
by all who enjoyed any beneficial offices, eccleſiaſtical, 
civil, or military, and by all Privy Couuſellors, Juſtices 
of the peace, and both houſes of parliament. The Court 
party eſpouſed the bill very vehemently, and it was 
oppoſed as vehemently by the Country party, who 
looked upon it as a project to divide the Proteſtants, 
and to ſtrengthen the Popiſh party. It was debated in 
paragraphs for ſeventeen days ſucceſſively, the Lords 
that oppoſed it alledging, that it was inconſiſtent with 
itſelf and hurtful to the conſtitution of the kingdom. 
The chief ſpeakers for it were the Lord Treaſurer Danby 
and the Lord Keeper Finch, with the Biſhops Morley 
and Ward. Thoſe on the other fide were the Lords 
Halifax and Holles, the Earls of Saliſbury and Shaftſ- 
bury, and the Duke of Buckingham; theſe with the 
Marquis of Wincheſter, nine Earls and ſeven Barons, 
entered their proteſt againſt it, * conceiving, that any 
bill which impoſeth an oath upon the peers, with a 
« penalty, as this doth, that upen refuſal of that oath 
they ſhall be made incapable of fitting and voting ir 
their houſe, as it is a thing unprecedented in former 
times, ſo it is, in their opinion, the higheit invaſion 
of the liberties and privileges of the peerage chat 
poſſibly may be, and molt deſtructive of the free dum 
which they ought to enjoy as members of parliament : 
becauſe the privileges of ſitting and voting in parlia- 
ment is an honour they have by birth, and a right i 
inherent in them, as that nothing can take away bu; 
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(42) By this de- 
ence the Duke 
eſcaped any fur - 
ther proſecution, 
The Earl of Ar- 
lington, who was 
examined by the 
Houfe on the 
ſame occaſion, 
was impeached 
by them. Sal- 
mon's Chron, 
Hiſt, under this 
year 1673. The 
ſpeech is printed 
in his Grace's 
works, Vol. I. 
Edit. 1704. 
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(un, He opened 
the conference. 
His ipeech on 
this occaſion 1s 
likewiſe inſetted 
in his works. 


(4) He was ac- 
companied by 
Shattſbury, Saliſ- 
bury, and Whar- 
ton, who were 
all ſent thither 
on the ſame oc 
canon. General 
Hitt, of Engiand, 


(43) The bill 
miicarried by the 
King's prorc gu- 
ing the parlt z- 
ment on the gth 
of June. 

(44) See his ar- 
ticle. 


(45) The Gene- 
ral died in 1671. 
The Ode 1: in- 
ſerted at the 
head of the 
Duke's works, 
Edit. 1704. 


(46) Haring 
called them the 
ancient itatures 
of the realm, he 
obſerves by the 
way, that ſta- 
tutes are not | ke 
women, tor hey 
are not one it 
the worle tur be- 


ing old. 


T5 i 


following he brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords 


LE MU 


was appointed one of the managers in a conference between the two Houſes of Parliamen 
upon the point of the juriſdiction of the upper houſe (4). In order to check the heat 
and animoſities occaſioned by this diſpute, his Majeſty, in November this year, prorogued 


the parliament till Feb. 15, 1676-7, which being upwards of a 
ſpeech on that day, to ſhew, thar, in this prorogation, his Majeſty 


year, the Duke made a 
had exceeded the bounds 


of the prerogative [S]; and perſiſting in defence of this affertion, the next day he was com- 
mitted to the Tower by the Houle or Lords (//) : but, upon a petition to the King, he was 


diſcharged thence in May following. 


concerned therein. 


Dotegate, and reſided there, joining with the Earl 


After this he joined in oppoſition to the court upon 
the breaking out of the Popiſh piot, and was warm in 


In 1080, having fold Falling ford houſe, he purchaſed a houſe at 
of Sbafiſbury in raiſing tumults and (*) ou, 


ecuting all thoſe who were 


diſturbances in the city againſt the adminiſtration (mm). In 1685 he publiſhed, in 4to, + 
A fhert diſcat:rſe upon the rea/onableneſs of men's having a religion, or worſhip of God (un T). 


* what by the law of the land muſt withal take away 
their lives, and corrupt their blood“ And when the 
bill was committed, they got iu this proviio, That it 
ſhould be no h.narance to their free ſpeaking and but in 
parliament (43). Whatever patriotim there mig.!c be 
in oppoting this bill by others, it is too notorious that 
Villiers had no title io any frare of that merit. He 
ſeems indeed in this, as in other parts of his political 
conduct at this time, to have aClicd the mean pait of a 
ſecond to Shaftibury (44). Yet ſo much may be aliedged 
in his behalt, that this oppoſition was ot a piece, and 
confitent with his avowed eſpouſal of the Dujevters, and 
deed a conſequence ot it; a part ot his conduct ſurely 
ſomew hat more than excuſable, on account of the reipect 
and gratitude which he owed to the memory of his 
father-in law Fairfax, and which he always preferved, 
and had given a noble teſtimony of it in @ Pingaric ode 
on his death a few years before (45). 

[S] Es jprech te prove the parliament diſſolved.) As 
this is an effential point in the couſtitution, it will be 
worth while to ſec the Duke's way of arguing there- 
upon. His prog, arc drawn from two ſtatutes of Ed- 
ward III. (.): The words of the hilt being, Item, i. 
accorded, that a parkament fall be holden exery year once, 
end more often, if need be, which is explained ard con- 
hrmed m the other. Item, Ter maintenance co theſe arti- 
cles and flatutes, and the redreſs of divirs nal: 3:5 and 
gricva ces hich daily happen, a porlicmont fail be contin 
every r, As at wHEr time WAI Oraaued &i anginer Aatule, 
He then proceccs to chſerve, that theic ftaturcs were 
not repcaled by eith.r of che bills for a t:icunial parlia- 
ment, waich paſſed in this and the preceding reigu; 
Vence, continues he, the whole matter is reduced 
* to this fort ditemma; eicher the Kings of England 
are bound by tie acts abovernentun.s of Edward III. 
or elle tae whole government of England by r w.a- 
ments and by the law above is abſolutely aut an end. 
* For a power to invalidate, by an order of the King, 
* an act made for the maintenance of Magna Charta, 
« implies a power, by a like order, to iuvalidate Magna 
* Charta itſelf ; and then the King is abſolute, and may 
do what he pleaſes with our ellates, lives, and liber- 
ties. And yet this power mult be allowed lim, or 
elie we that fit here this Cay cannot act as à parliament. 
For as to the proclamation, pray, my Lords, is that 
of more force than a prorogation; or if a thing that 
* hath been ordered the firſt ume be not valid, doth the 
* ordering it a ſecond time make it good in law; I have 
heard indeed that two negatives make an attrmative, 
but | never heard belore that two nochiugs ever made 
any thing. —The laws have repoſed to great a truit 
and fo great a power in the hands of « parliament, 
that every circumſtauce relating tu the manner oi their 
electiug, meeting, and proceccing, is locked after 
* with the niceſt circumſpection imaginable. For this 
* reaſun the King's writ about the fummons of parlia- 
ment are to be iſſued out worbarim according to the 
* form preicibed by the law, or elſe chat pariiament is 
void and null: For the ſame reaſon, it a parlament, 
fſommanecd by the King's writ, do rot meet the very 
* fame day that it i» ſummoned to meet upon, that par- 
© Jiament is void and null: And, by the fame icaſon, 
if parliaments be nut legally adjourned de die in diem, 
* thole pailtaments mull be alio void and null. He then 
« procced> tu antwer the objections, wherein he obſerves, 
* that though the King's power of prorogation is not 
* tuken away by the {latute of Edward III yet it is cer- 
* tanly limited to be within a year.” In aviwer to the 
argumert, that it that prozogation be null and void, 
theu things ae jull as they were before, aud therefore 

4 


Publiſhed that 
To — 


the parliament is ſtill in being. My Lords, ſays he, 
I couteis there would be fome weight in this but for 
one thing, Which is, that not one word of it is true. 
* lor if, when the King had prorogued us, we had 
taken no notice of the * but had gone on 
like a parliament, and had adjourned ourſelves de dis 
« in diem, then I confeſs things had been juſt as they 
« were before; but ſince upon the 1 — we went 
* away, and took no care of ourſelves for our meetin 
* again, if we cannot meet and act by virtue of that 
« procopation, there is an impoſſibility of our meeting 
and acting any other way. One may as I y ſay, 
that a man who is killed by aſſault is ſtill 

he is Killed unlawfully, as that the parliament js ſtill 
* alive, becauſe the prorogation is unlawful. The next 
* argument that thoſe are reduced to, who would main- 
© tain this to be yet a parliament, is, that the parliament 
is prorogued ine die, and therefore the King may call 
them again by proclamation. In the firſt part of this 
propoſition I ſhall not only agree with them, but alſo 


ive, Lecauſe 


do them the favour to prove that it is ſo in the eye of 
the law, which I never heard they have yet done. 
For the ſtatutes ſay, that a parliament ſhall be bulden 
orce within a year, and the prorogation having put 
chem off till a day without the year, and conſequently 
excepted againit by the law, that day in the eye of 
the law is no day at all, that is, fine die: And the 
prorogation might as well have put them off till ſo 
many months after Doom's day; and then I think no 
body would have doubted but that would have been 
a very ſufficient diſſolution, In confirmation of this 
he obſerves, that the uſual way of diſſolving parlia- 
ments formerly was, the King defired them to go home 
till he tent for them again, which is a diſmiſſion /ize 
die.” Laltiy, in anſwer to the Precedent in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, when the parhament was once prorogued 
three days beyond a year, he ocLlerves it was done in a 
hurry, in the time of a very great plague; the miſtake 
was not attended to then, nor taken notice of after- 
wards, otherwite than that Queen Elizabeth would have 
iven a lawful remedy. But this ſuppoſition of the 
Pauke“, is a little too hard to be digeſted. It is certainly 
much more probable, that, in this prorogation, the 
neceſũty of the occaſion [the plague] was conſidered, 
which put the caſe properly within the prerogative. 
And it is well known, that Queen Elizabeth exerted 
the prerogative oftener than any of her ſucceſſors, but 
witl. out giving any offence or raiſing ai.y jealouſſes, for 
this reaton, becauſe in every inſtance the equity and 
juſtice of the proceeding was notoriouſly evident. 
Whence our Duke's concluſion ſeems to be too hatty, 
in ſaying, that we mult either allow the ſtatutes made 
in that particular ſeſſion in Queen Elizabeth's time to be 
void, or lay it down for a maxim, that the Kings of 
England, by a particular order of theirs, have power to 
break all the laws. of England when they pleaſe. He 
concludes with obſerving, that it is no diſreſpect to his 
Miajelly to ſay he is bound up by the laws; that, if no- 
thing of all he had urged were true, they ſhould act 
find any honourable excuſe for acting again with the 
Houſe of Commons; and that nothing could be more 
Gangerous than the making laws by aa aſſembly whoie 
power is doubtful, and therefore, ſays he, it would be in 
us inexcuſable if we ſhould overlook this danger, ſince 


there is tor it ſo ealy a remedy, which the law requires, * — 
8 his 4 


and which all che nation lopgs for, that is, Ihe callin 
of a new pariiament (47). 

[T] 4 diſcowſe concerning the reaſonableneſs of men's 
having ſome religion,] In this piece the Duke having 
made uſe of rhe common argument, though in an du. 

| common 


for tolerating the Diſſenters (ii), and (is) Haha 


ſeerch 
wer 14 
a” 


Nevill 
ob letter to 
bim, mean” 
in cewark (T] 

77 Every body 
fon - llent 
Grace's exce 
banter ol Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, 

proving 4 CT 
which be held an 
his hand to be a 

e, according 
to that doctrine. 
He pub iſned the 
diſpute, wich the 
utle of An AC- 
count of a Con- 
ference, &c. 
printed in his 
works, Vol. II. 


TELL FEES 
To this there coming out prefently, in 4to, 4 Hort anſwer to the Duke of Buckingham bis 
Gracè s paper concermng religion, toleration, and liberty of conſcience, the Duke wrote a reply 
in 4to, entitled, The Luke of Buckingham his Grace's letter to the unknown author- of the paper, 
entitled, A ſhort anſwer. Immediately after which there was publiſhed, A reply to his Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham's letter to the Author of a paper, entitled, A ſhort anſwer to his Grace's 


diſcourſe concerning religion, in folio. At the death of King Charles, falling into an ill 
ſtate of health (oo), he went into the country to his own manor of Helmeſley in Yorkſhire. 


King Charles was his beſt friend; he loved him, and excuſed his faults; he was not ſo ſure 


of his ſucceſſor, whoſe emiſſary father Fitzgerald, ſent to convert him in his ſickneſs, he 
had ſo ſhamefully foiled by an inimitable turn of wit (pp). During this retirement he 
wrote a piece, which 'was publiſhed in 1687, entitled, 4 Demonſtration of the Deity. In the 
country he generally paſſed his time in huating and entertaining his friends, which he did 
a fortnight before his death as pleaſantly and hoſpitably as ever he did in his life. But one 
day, after fox- hunting. he took cold by fitting on the cold ground, which threw him into an 
ague and fever that carried him off, after three days ſickneſs, at a tenant's houſe, Kirkby- 
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moor-/ide, a lordſhip of his own near He/mefley, April 16, 1688, ætat. 60 (qq). The day (44) Memoirs, 
before his death he ſent to his old ſervant Mr Brian Fairfax, to deſire him to provide him *: 38. 


a bed at his houſe at Biſhop-hill in York; but the next morning the ſame man returned 
with the news that his lite was deſpaired of. Mr Fairfax went poſt, but before he got 
to him he was Tpcechleſs. The Earl of Arran, fon to Duke Hamilton, was with him; 
who, hearing he was ſick, viſited him in his way to Scotland. When Mr Fairfax came, 
the Duke knew him, looked — at him, but could not ſpeak. Mr Fairfax aſked 
a gentleman there preſent, a Juſtice of peace, and a worthy diſcreet man in the neighbour- 
hood, what he had ſaid or done before he became ſpeechleſs; who told him that ſome 
queſtions had been aſked him about his eſtate; to which he gave no anſwer. Then he was 
admoniſhed of the danger he was in, which he ſeemed not to apprehend : he was aſked 
if he would have the miniſter of the pariſh ſent for to pray with him; to which he gave no 
anſwer z which made another queſtion be aſked, if he would have a Popiſh Prieſt; to which 
he anſwered with great vehemence, no, no! repearing the words he would have nothing 
to do with them. Then the aforeſaid gentleman, Mr Gib/on, aſked him again if he would 


have the miniſter ſent for; and he calmly anſwered, yes, pray ſend for him. This was in 


2% MrWalpole 
juitly gaves ths 
the character of 
a ludicrous 40.0 
very good an- 
ſwer. Catalogue 
of royal and no- 
ble authors, ubi 


ſupra, 


common way, againſt the eternity of the world from its 


mutability, the author of the ſhort anſwer obſerves, 
that, had he been to treat with Atheiſts, he would have 
urzed to them, that it is impoſſible this world ſhould 
be eternal, becauſe then it muſt alſo be inviſble. To 
which the Duke replies thus (48): * My nameleſs, an- 
« ory, harmleſs humble Servaut, I have twice read over, 
* with à great deal of patience, a papef of yours, 
* which you call An Anſwer to A Diſcourſe of mine: 
And to my confuſion muſt own, that I am not able 
to comprehend what part of my diſcourie it is you 
do anſwer, nor in all yours what it is you mean. 
* Having this confefſion, you ought not to be offended 
* at me if I cannot remember it neither. And yet 
there is one paſſage in it which I ſhall never forget, 
* becau'e it does in a moſt extraordinary manner delight 
me: It is this ſhrewd convincing argument of yours, 
* which you fay, had you been to treat with Atheitts, 
Kc. It is, I ſwear, a rehned quaint kind of notion, 
* which, to do you juſtice, I do verily believe is intirely 
your own. Yet, for all this, I cannot be abſolutely 
* coavinced, that I am now the ſame George Duke of 
* Buckingham that I was forty years ago: And, to ſhew 
you I am in earneſt, I do here promiſe you, that if 
you do for me a favour leſs difficult, which is to make 
me the ſame George Duke of Buckingham | was but 
twenty years ago, Iwill (as poor a man as I am) give 
* you a thouſand guineas for your pains, and that is 
* ſomewhat more, | am afraid, than you will ever get 
uy your writings.” Which the aforeſaid anonymous 
replier returns in theſe terms: But, not to be wholly 
* contradiQtory to his Grace's opinion, as his Grace is 
* pleaſed to expreſs his great difficulty of believing 
* himſelf the ſame George Duke of B which 
* he was twenty years ago, there indeed I muſt join 
* with him, it being too apparently true, that his Grace 
* has not been the ſame five years ago that he was 
* twenty-ave, which all men that have had the honour 
* of knowing his Grace at Whitehall in 60, and at 
* Dowgate, will juſtify for me.“ In 1686 there came 
out A defence of the Duke, intitled A letter from Newill 
Payne to a domeſtick of the Duke of Buckingham, upon 
occaſion of his Graces diſcourſe concerning Toleration, which 
is exactly in the Duke's vein. He begins with declarin 

himſelf enraged to fee ſo great a peer treated with Fe 
little reſpe&, eſpecially in a puble good, that may com- 
pole animoiities and prevent diftractions. Entering then 
into the merits of the argument, he ſhews the anſwer- 
er's falſe conceit, that Toleration is admitted no where 
but iu commonwealihs; and having obſerved that Cal- 


viniſts, Lutherans, &c. ſubſiſt in Poland and German 
together with Catholics, he enquires why the — 
ot England will not admit competitors. The cauſe, 
ſays he, is viſible, The church of England is only a 
Court Invention, and their Miniſters are a fort of eccle- 
ſiaſtical guard to the Prince. When Henry VIII. was 
firſt poſſeſſed by his ſcruples, like Nama conſulting with 
his goddeſs, he aſked advice of their oracle, which be 
knew would ſuit with his own opiaion; and this made 
them acceptable, eſpecially when fſac:ilege, that was 
no little game with our courtiers and gentry, counte- 
nanced the innovation. He then obſerves, that this 
turn produced a deluge of wild conceits in religion. 
While the Difſenter contemns all forms of prayer as in- 
ſipid, and without edification; the Churchman, in an- 
ſwer, produceth authority and antiquity from Catholic 
authors. But when the Papiſt returns his own argu- 
ments againſt his novelty, then he turns fanatic, and 
believes no more than reaſon and ſenſe; which in differ- 
eat terms is the Quaker's light within, or the Preſby- 
terian's divine impulſe or illumination. Conſiderin 

then that ſhe [the church of England] cannot ſubſiſt but 
by a regal power and aſſiſtance, ſhe cannot admit a 
Toleration, whereby her ſpecious pretences would be 


_ diſcovered. On the other hand he further obſerves, 


that a Prince, who will be en for her cauſe, muſt 
diſoblige the greateſt part of the nation. And therefore 
it caunot be for the ſecurity of the King to uphold a 
Court religion, becauſe his ſubjects will be always jea- 
lous of them both, ſince theſe are ready for their own 
intereſt and lucre to preach the Prince's will for Goſpel; 
as in my hearing, before Charles I. Dr Shelzen, the 
late Archbiſhop, upon the text of Samuel, Hoc ef 
Domini regis—proved that Kings might take away any 
man's poſſeſſions. Beſides, it is impoſſible that an 
ſecurity can be to a Proteffant King, becauſe the Diſ- 
ſenters, being more numerous, will be always plotting 
his deſtruction, as they did to Charles I. and were 
near accompliſhing that of Charles II. How much 
better is it that things purely ſo be committed to them 
that are truly Eccleſiaſtics; wherein the Prince is freed 
from the vain ſcruples and pretenſions of his ſubjects in 
religion. This was ys, pgs de Cour, when an 
univerſal Toleration as is here recommended was then 
actually granted, and the King [James] had delivered 
himſelf up abſolutely to theſe true Eccleſiaſtics. Mr 
Nevill Payne therefore concludes with the following Eloge 
upon that Monarch: When the King gives the beſt example 
of piety, and the greateſt devotion, he ſhews us how much 
need we bave of Cd grace and mercy (49). 


the 


(49) The Duke, 
it ſee 
of at this 
time. Fur Mr 
Payne concludes 
with wiſhing 
him a good 16. 
covery. 
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(r] Memoirs, 
p. 38. 


(u) Ibid, 
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V E L BI ERS 
the morning, and he died that night. The miniſter came and did the office enjoined by the 


church ; the Duke devoutly attending it, and receiving the ſacrament, an hour after which 


he became ſpeechleſs; but appearing ſenſible, the prayers of the church were — b 
his bed-ſide, recommending him to the mercy of God through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Thus he died quietly in his bed, the fate of few of his predeceſſors in the title of Buckingham. 


His body was embalmed, and brought to Weſtminſter-abbey, and there laid in the vault, 
with his father and brothers, in Henry VIIth's chapel (rr). The world has been ſevere 
in cenſuring his faults and foibles [CV], but not ſo juſt in noting his good qualities. This is 
well remarked by Mr Fairfax (5s), who has therefore thought proper to do him that juſtice. 
For his perſon, ſays this faithful friend, he was the glory of the age and of any court wherever 
he came; of a moſt graceful and charming mien and behaviour, a ſtrong, tall, and active 
body, all which gave a luſtre to the ornaments of his mind; of an admirable wit and ex- 
cellent judgment; and had all other qualities of a gentleman. He was courteous and affable 
to all; of a compaſſionate nature, ready to forgive and forget injuries. What was ſaid of a 
great man in the court of Queen Elizabeth, that he uſed to vent his diſcontents at court by 


retiring from company and writing ſonnets, may be ſaid of him; but when he was provoked 


[U] The world has been ſevere in cenſuring his faults 
and foibles.] In 1679 there came out a piece, intitled, 
The Litany of the Duke of B , expoſing the moſt 
flagrant faults and follies in the courſe of his life. 
This moſt virulent foul-mouthed ſatire, containing ſeve- 
ral facts in the Duke's life, being very ſcarce, we ſhall 
preſent the Reader with it, relying upon his candor for 
the ſame apology as is conſtantly made for the Roman 
ſatiriſt Juvenal in the like caſe. It runs thus: 


From a ſenſual, proud, atheiſtical life, 
From arming our lacquies with piſtol and knife, 
From murthering the huſband, and whoring the wift, 
Libera no; Domine. 
From going Ambaſſador only as Panders, 
From rehilling dead Kings with monſtrous ſlanders, 
From betraying the living in Scotland and Flanders, 
Libera nos fc. 
From a wild rambling no-where abode, 
Without day or night, nor at home nor abroad, 
From a Prince to unhorſe us in Dover road, 
| Libera nos c. 
From crowning the herſe of our babe of adultery, 
By an infamous ſervant to a Lord of the prelacy, 
Whom we got caſbiered for carnal arſery, 
Libera nos Cc. 
From ſelling land of twice ten thouſand a hear, 
All fpent no mortal can tell how or where, 
Aud then reform kingdoms as a ſanctiſſed Peer, 
| Libera nos fe. 
From monſtrous ſucking till both tongues have blifters, 
From making our-boaſts of giving three gliſters, 
By giving of claps to three cheated fifters, 
Libera nos Cc. 
From tranſpo/ing of nature upon the Bum Gers, 
On Keniſon acting both Venus and Mars, 
From owning twenty other men's farce, 
Libera nos Ce. 
From wretched paſquils on Shadwell and Dryden, 
From caſting nativities with learned Heydon, 
And cafting of dollars at Antwerp and Leyden, 
| Libera nos Ie. 
From trembling at ſea when not a gun roar'd, 
And then fleal aſhore by breaking our word, 
With damm me if ever you catch me aboard, 
| Libera nos fc. 
From being ſtill cheated by the ſame Undertakers, 
By Levellers, Bad, Saints, Chymiſts, and Quakers, 
Who make us gold. finders, and themſelves gold-makers, 
Libera nos c. 
From damning whatever we don't underſtand, 
From purchaſing at Dowgate, and /elling in the Strand, 
Calling flreets by our name, when wwe have ſold the 
| land (50), Libera nos (Fc. 
Fram barring our own houſe to treat Scholars ill, 
And then be unchancellor'd againſt our will, 
Nought left of a College but our own College-bill, 
| | Libera nos Cc. 


From judging of Judges in a ſenſeleſs ſpeech, 
From following S—, that regaling leech, 
Becauſe, being twins, both ſuck'd the ſame bitch, 
Libera nos Vc. 
From mortally hating all theſe that love us, * 
From mimical acting all thoſe above us, 
Till the maſter at laft is forc d to remove us, 
Libera nos Cc. 
From cringing to thoſe awe ſcorn to condemn, 
In hopes to be made the Citizens gem, 
Who now ſcorn us more than e er wwe did them, 
Libera nos Ec, 
From ſneaking 'twixt Caſile-yard and Vandeput, 
From telling of tales when wwe have been at Rur, 
And ramming three candles into one Lady's - ſceur, 
Libera nes c. 
From beginning an execrable travterous health, 
To deſtrey the parliament, King, and himſelf, 
To be made Ducal Peer of a new Common tucalih, 
Libera nos Efe. 
From changing old Friends for raſcally new ones, 
From taking Wildman and Marvel for true ones, 
From wearing green Ribbons gainſt him that gave blue 
ones, Libera nos Ec, 
From lodging at Court before we are ſent for, 
For ſelling fix palaces for leſs than they rent for, 
And buying three hillocks (51) for three Kings of Brent- 
ford, Libera nos c. 
From learning new morals from Bedlam Sir Peyton, 
Or truth and modefly from Elwys Leyton, 
From making our heirs to be Morris and Clayton, 
Libera nos Cc. 


A late elegant writer obſerves, that the Duke's por- 
trait has been drawn by four maſterly hands. Burnet 
has hewn it out with his rough chiſſel, Count Hamilton 
touched it with a ſlight delicacy, that finiſhes while it 
ſeems but to ſketch. Dryden catched the living likeneſs. 
Pope completed the hiſtorical reſemblance (52). But, 
however 2232 cruel theſe may be in the deſign, 
they are all e by this writer himſelf in the cruel- 
ty of the execution. When this extraordinary man, 
* ſays he, with the figure and genius of Alcibiades, 
could equally charm the Preſbyterian Fairfax and diſ- 
* ſolute Charles, when he alike ridiculed that witty 
King and his ſolemn Chancellor; when he plotted 
* the ruin of his country with a Cabal of bad miniſters, 
* and, equally unprincipled, ſupported its cauſe with 
bad patriots, one laments that ſuch parts ſhould have 
* been devoid of every virtue. But, when Alcibiades 
turns chymiſt, when he is a real bubble and a viſionary 


_ © miſer, when ambition is but a frolic, when the worſt 


* deſigns are for the vileſt ends, contempt extinguiſhes 
all reflection on his character (53).” This laſt thruſt 
is aimed to give his memory ſuch a mortal ſtab, as had 
been given to his father's life by Felton, upon whom 
we have a commendatory epitaph, aſcribed to the ſon, 
which though the Editor thinks (;4), in favour of the 
Duke, could not be written by him, yet Mr Walpole 
declares he knows no principle the Duke had to prevent 
his being the author. Indeed, ſays he, it is more bom- 
baſt than offenſive. 


( 51) Vis. Siog- 
hill, College- 


hill, and Clief- 
den- hill, 


52) Burnet, ig 
ſt. of his own 

ton's ſketch is, 
that, full of wit 
and ſpirit, he 
laviſhed away, 
without noiſe, 
the vaſt riches be 
was entered up» 
on. Memoin 
of Count de Gra» 
mont, p. 94- 
Edit. 171. 

ryden's ſatire 
has been already 
mentioned, and 
Pope's will be 
ſeen in the next 
remark, 
(53) Catalogve 
royal and no- 
ble authors, 
ubi ſupra. 
(54) Thomas 
Brown, who 
he had ſeen it 3» 
ſcribed to the 
Duke ig ſeveral 
MS. collections 
of ſtate poems, 
then in the 
tody of ſome 
curious gent 
men, and pri 
as the Duke's, 
in 4 Miſccilany, 
publiſhed in 
1692, by Peter 
Buck. Memon 
of the Duke of 
Buckingb-v, 
prefixed to his 
works, 


— 


Hen 
by the malice ef ſome, and ingratitude bf others, he might ſhew, that a good-natured man 
might have an fl natured muſe. His charitable diſpoſition he ſeemed to inherit from his 
and father, Francis Earl of Rutland, who uſed every quarter- day at London to ſend his 

| with bags of money to ſeveral priſons, to relieve prifoners and pay their debts, 

bidding them thank God, and pray for their benefactor, but not telling them who he was. 
The Duke, contitues this writer, was a man of great courage. One inſtance of which was, 
that when a melancholy mad ſervant aſſaulted him with a drawn ſword in his hand, while he 
was at ſupper, he with a knife diſarmed him. The character which Sir Henry Wotton 
gives of his father might be Taid of him: Among all the favourites which mine eyes have 
< ſeen in diverſe courts and times, I never ſaw before a ſtrong heart and eminent condition, 
< ſo clearly void of all pride and ſhocking arrogance, either in his face or in his faſhion, 
It is to be wiſhed the reſt of his father's character had been as true of him; his diligence 
and application to bufineſs, and that he had left his few honeſt ſervants in as good fortune 
as reputation, who never wronged him in his eſtate, nor flattered him in his faults, and 
thought they eſcaped well in not being oppreſſed under the ruins of his fortune. His father 
had two crimes objected againſt him, which he was not guilty of; pony of offices, and 

referring his relations. e faults objected to him were, that he loved women and ſpent 

bis eſtate. His eſtate was his own: He had often loſt it for the King, and might now be 
allowed to enjoy it himſelf. If he was ſiu praſuſus, he never was alieni appetens. If he 
was extravagant in ſpending, he was juft in paying his debts, and at his death charged 
them on his eſtate, leaving much more than envugh to pay them [J. If he was a 
« grievance, as he told the Houſe of Commons (1), he was the cheapeſt to the public that % Sce :emark 
© ever was complained of.“ He had no children by his Dutcheſs, nor heirs capable of inherit- . 
ing his eſtate or title. His amours were too notorious to be concealed, and too ſcandalous 
to be juſtified by ſaying he was bred in the latitude of foreign elimates, and now lived in a 
vicious age and court, where his accuſers of this crime were as guilty as himſelf. He lay 
under fo ill a name for this, that whenever he was ſhut up in his chamber, as he loved to 
be neſcio quid meditans nugarium, or in his laboratory over the fumes of charcoal, it was ſaid to 
be with women; when a dirty chymiſt (“), a fox-hunter, a pretender to poetry or politicks, 
a rehearſal, ſhould entertain him, while a meſſenger to ſummon him to Council could not 
be admitted. This is true of him, that, of all the noiſe made of his loving women, he never 
had ſo much as a baſtard laid to his charge that he or any body elſe believed to be his own. 
Some pretended to love his perſon, but it was his eftate which ſmarted for it. It is hard 


(®) In 1673 his 
chymiſt was one 
Robert Bathurſt, 4 
an Iriſhman, a | 
kinſman of Dr 

Ralph Bathurft, 

ſome time Preſi- 

dent of Trinity ; 
college in Ox- | 
ford. See the 1 
Doctor's article 

in the Appendix. 


(wu) Among | 


We have already obſerved, that this excellent Poet 
frequently over-ſeaſoned his ſatires with gall (56). (56) Pope's arti- 
Whether in this inſtance it does not fink into a libel cle, rem, [44 }, 
waits the deciſion of Biſhop Warburton, the undertaker +» 
of this Poet's hone/? fame. 
IXI Hir xvorks.) Theſe volumes are a Bookſeller's 
Miſcellany, containing various ſpeeches, poems, &c. 
The chief of thoſe which belong to his Grace have been 
mentioned in the courſe of this memoir, except Az 
oy on human reafon, addreſſed to Martin Clifford, Ei: 
ive letters on election affairs, Ten little burleſque and 
ſatirical palms: In the ſecond volume. And in « firſt, 
Four poems by the Duke and Lord Rocheſter; n no- 


to tell by his expence (au) which was his favourite pleaſure: I think his chymiſtry N ; 
home, and fox-hunting abroad. I will conclude his character with ſaying, that if ble — | 
human frailty will not excuſe theſe faults, let Chriſtian charity oblige us to hope, that ©" 8 1 
as God gave him time, he gave him alſo the grace of true repentance. His wife Mary, of expence, in 
Dutcheſs of Buckingham, was a moſt virtuous and pious Lady in a vicious age and court: gy opt nat 
If ſhe had any of the vanities, ſhe had certainly none of the vices of it. The Duke vre which Cicero 
and ſhe lived lovingly and decently together; ſhe patiently bearing with thoſe faults in him 13,575 104 
which ſhe could not remedy. She ſurvived him many years, and died near St James's at Weſt- 2 whe 
minſter, and was buried in the vault of the family of the Villiers in Henry VIIth's chapel, (ive Rum hom 
anno 1705, ætat. 66 (ww), Moſt of the productions of the Duke's pen were collected 8 
and publiſhed, not many years after his deceaſe, in two volumes g vo; the ſecond edition „ß,. 
of which came out in 1704; and the third in 1715 [X]: And there is another edition (ow) 18. 2. 35. 
now [1762] in the preſs, 
IVI]; Leaving much ſhore than enongh to pay his debts.) 

The above authentic account of the circumſtances of his 
Grace's exit furniſhes a very neceffary key to the deſcrip- 
tion given of it by Mr Pope in the following lines: 

In the worſt Inn's worfl room, ith mat half hung, 

The floors of plaifter, and the walls of dung; 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with ftraw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw; 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawary yellow flrove with dirty red, 

Great VIiLLIERS /ies—alaſe, beau chang'd from him, 

That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim! 

Gallant and gay in Cliveden's Froud alcove, 

The bewer of wanton Shrewſbury, ard love; 

Or ju as gay at Council, in a ring 

Of mimichd flateſmen and their merry King. 

No wwit to flatter left of all his flere! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this Lord of uſele/; thouſands ends. 

His Grace s fate ſage Cutler could foreſee, 


1693: And a Letter to Sir Thomas Oſborn. All men- 
And well (he thought ) adviv'd bim, Live like me. tioned by the Catalogde of royal and noble Authors. 
A. wwell his Grace replied, Like you Sir John! In the Gazetteer for Feb. = 1759, was inſerted the 
Th 2 following challenge, faid to be ſent by his Grace ſome- (57) In the Lon- 
at I can do when all I have is gone. . | $7 | 
; times (57) to a young Lady on Valentine's day: don Magazine 
Reſolve me, Reaſon, which of theſe is au, Ken of on Ki for that month 
Want with a full or with parſe anger, n love, the verſes are 
1 Men. The Champion ſends his Foe One glove: 22 


thing, a Sefton of the Pecti, a Satire on the follics of the 
men of the age, Timon, a ſatire on ſome new plays, and a 
poem, entitled, The loft miſtreſs, a complaint againſt 
the Counteſs of ——, 1675. This was 82 the 
Counteſs of Shrewſbury, whoſe Lord he killed in a duel 


on her account, and who is ſaid to have held the Duke's 
horſe, diſguiſed like a page, during the combat; to re- 


ward his proweſs in which, ſhe went to bed to him 
in the ſhirt tained with her huſband's blood. We have 
alſo, of the Dake's writing, A demonſtration of the 
Deity : As alſo Verſes on two lines of Mr Edward 
Howard, printed in the third part of Miſcellanies in 


late Dr B —y, 


45D 


VOL, VI. No. 339. But 
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But I, that have a double ſhare 


Of ſofter paſſion, ſend a pair, 
Nor think it, deareſt Delia, cruel, 


That I invite you to a duel ; 


Nor ſhall I leave you in the lurch, 
Thoagh you ſhould dare to fix the Church: 


There come equipt with all your charms, 
A ring and licence are my arms; 


Ready to meet you, face to face, I will th'unequal conteſt try, 
At any time, in any place; Reſolv'd to fight, though ſure to die. P 


USHER [Jamts}, the pious and learned Archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, was born 
on the 4th of January, 1580, in the pariſh of St Nicholas in the city of Dublin, where his 
father, Mr Arnold Uſher, was one of the fix Clerks in Chancery, a gentleman of a good 
eſtate and reputation, and deſcended of a very ancient family, which in England bore the 
name of Nevil, till the reign of Henry II, when it was changed by one of his anceſtors, 


(s) This was Who about the year 1185, paſſing with Prince [afterwards King] John in quality of Uſher 


practice much into Ireland, ſettled there by the name of his office (a), and his deſcendents ſpreading into 


uſed in thoſe 
early ages, to 


ſeveral branches, filled the moſt conſiderable poſts in and about Dublin for many ages (3), 


which no doubt to the time of our Author, whoſe perſonal merit will appear in the ſequel to have reflected 


the ambition of 
founding a fa- 
mily was the 


remper. 
great motive. 3 


(4) Then wes Having learned to read from two of his maternal aunts (c), who were both blind from their 


three admitted; cradle. He had the 


good fortune to be prepared at the age of eight yeats, to be taken into 


n a very good ſchool, opened at that time by two eminent ſcholars [A], ſent by James I, 
a che head of all then King of Scotland, to keep up a correſpondence with the nobility and gentry about 


in the College- 


1 Dublin, in order to ſecure his intereſt in that country, in the view of his eventual ſucceſſion 
eg! . 


240 in Parr's 


James Ware ſays, 
they were ad- 
mitted in this 
order, Walſh, 
Ulſter, Lee. 


[4] Two eminent ſcholars.] Their names were James 

Fullerton and James Hamilton, both young Scotch gen- 

tlemen. This employment was made uſe of for a colour; 

ſchoolmaſters being then much wanted in Ireland. 

hey were afterwards both knighted by King James; 

and the firſt being appointed of the bedchamber to his 

Majeſty, the other was at length created, by that King, 

\ Parr's life of Viſcount Chandebois. The Archbiſhop always recounted 

. as above, this as a remarkable inſtance of God's providence to- 
p. 2+ wards him (1). f 

[B] Ar uncle of his name, and his predeceſſor in the ſee 

of Armagh.) His name was Henry Ulher, he had been 

red at Cambridge, from whence he went to Paris to 

compleat his education. And was at that time Arch- 

deacon of Dublin, having been deputed before to Queen 

(2) The affair Elizabeth, upon an affair relating to St Parric#schurch (2), 

of St Patrick's which he managed with the ſame ſucceſs as he after- 

church related wards met with in this of the college. Henry Fitz-Simons 

ich be faves (Of whom hereafter) tells a tory, which muſt reſt upon 

vid of che bands his authority (3), that, when the Archbiſhop had ſpent 

of Sir John Per- a conſiderable time in writing a work againſt Cardinal 

rot, then Deputy, Pe//armin, all his papers were forced away by his wife, 

who hed — who threw them into the fire, alledging, that the match 

tapes + x hog was unequal between a man who, having a you family 

dee Ufer of children, was continually interrupted by his domeſtic 

vita, a T. Smith, affairs, and one who was entirely free from all earthly 

p. 10. cares. Mr Bayle (4) has ſpent a long note to ſhew, 


(3) In Britono- that this Lady's argument, though plauſible in the 
mach. Miniftro- 


; theory, was not well grounded in ta& and experience. 
patty ys 3g This, I believe, nals be thought meer trifling at this 
(4) Note [8] time of day, at leaſt in England, ſince it is nothing elſe 


in the article of than giving a liſt of all the beſt Proteſtant writers of our 


Henry Uſher, church, ſome of whom (as Hooker) have been as much 
exerciſed by their wives as Socrates. But Bayle (as is 
well known) frequently launches out into ſuch reaſon- 
ings chiefly for the ſake of ſome piece of wit, as here 
he concludes with obſerving, that Bellarmin had not ſo 
much leiſure as the Archbiſhop's lady imagined. « Here 
follows, continues he, a paſlage I met with in a piece, 

(5) Intitled « publiſhed in 1625 (5). Cardinal Bellarmin, of pious 

Reſponſeaux de- memory, ſaid often to the moſt illuſtrious Cardinal 

mandes d'un Rochefoucault, * I aſſure you, my Lord, that I am 

grand prelat tou- . oppreſſed with people and viſits, and muſt needs con- 

ä feſs there are too many Chriſtians in the world. 


la juſte defenſe Men ſignore veramente ci fono troppo Chriſtiani al mondo.” 
= — & But 1 — to the proper buſineſs of this remark, the 
des religieux, foundation of Dublin- college; to ſollicit which our 
r. 20% 20. Archdeacon went to England in 1595, and returned to 
Dublin with the charter, dated March 30, 1592. He 

was promoted immediately from the archdeaconry, by a 

rare example, to the primacy in Auguſt, 1595, and 


died April 2, 1613, leaving a ſon, Robert Uſher, who 


fiitutiones (11), Lond. 1570, fol. 


' orthodoxit .catholice Rom. eccle 


to the Crown of England. Under theſe maſters our young genius advanced fo quick in the 
ColleQtion. Sir rudiments of claſſical learning, that the Colle 


of Dublin being compleated in 1593, he 


was found qualified to be then admitted, at the age of thirteen, the firſt ſcholar upon that 
foundation (d); the charter of which had been obtained from Queen Elizabeth by an uncle 
of his own name, and his predeceſſor in the ſee of Armagh [B]; and Mr James Hamilton, 


One 


being bred at Dublin- college, was firſt choſen Fellow, 
and afterwards, by the intereſt of his couſin James, 
unanimouſly clected Proweft of the fociety in 1629, 
whence he was advanced to the biſhoprick of Derry in 
1634. But in the Iriſh rebellion, in 1641, retiring to 
England, he died there towards the latter end of the 
next year, at Bridgenorth in Shropſhire (6). This is 
related by Dr Thomas Smith, who likewiſe obſerves, 
that the Dublin-college was firſt founded by Alexander 
Bicknor, Archbiſhop of Dublin, in 1320, and that this 
foundation being intirely demolifhed, the firſt motion 
in parliament for reſtoring it was made in 1569, by Dr 


James Uſher's father-in-law, James Stanyhurſt, Eſq; (7), 


whodied at Dublin, Dec. 27, 1575, aged fifty-one years (8). 
So that our Archbiſhop had a double title to the favour 
mentioned in the text. His father-in-law had a ſon, 
named Richard, who, being a man of diſlinguiſhed 
learning, and much reſpected on that account by his 
nephew, our Archbiſhop, who held a correſpondence 
with him, deſerves ſome notice to be taken of him here. 
He was born in Dublin in 1547 ; and having been bred 
at ſchool under the famous Peter White (o), became a 
Commoner of Univerſity- college, Oxon. in 1563, where 
he wrote Commentaries on Porpbyry at two years ſtanding, 
After taking the degree of A. B. he left the college, 
retired to London, became firſt a Student in Farnival”s 
Inn, and afterwards in that of Lincoln, where ſpending 
ſome time in the ſtudy of the common law, he then 
returned to Ireland. But reſolving to change his reli- 
gion, he went into the Low-countries, France, and elſe- 
where, being then a married man. Upon the death 
of his wife, he was made Chaplain to the Archduke of 
Auſtria, who gave him a handſome ſalary. He died at 
Bruſſels in 1618, with the character of an excellent 
Theologiſt, Grecian, Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, and Ora- 
tor (10). He is the Author of the following pieces : 
iſt, Harmonia, five catena Dialecica in Porphyrianas con- 
2d, De rebus in 
Hibernia geftis (12), lib. 4. Antw. 1584. qto. To 
which is annexed, Rerum Hibernicarum Appendix ex Sil- 
weſtro Giraldo Cambrenſi collecta cum annotationibus adjefis. 
zd, Deſcriptio Hiberniæ, of which an Engliſh tranflation 
was inſerted in Haling ſhead”s Chronicle, Vol. I. Lond. 


1586, fol. 4th, De vita S. Patricii Hiberniæ Apoſtoli, \ 


lib. 2. Antw. 1587. 5th, Hebdomada Mariana, ex 


patribus collecta c. 
Antw. 1609, 8 vo. Gth, Hebdomada Euchariftica, Duac. 
1614, 8 vo. 7th, Brevis premunitio pro futur concer- 
tatione cum Facobo Uſſerio (13), Duaci, 1615, in about 
three ſheets fro. 8th, 7 h principles of the Catholic 
religion. gth, He alſo tranſlated into Engliſh heroical 
blank 3 the firft four books of Virgil's Antis, Lond. 


1583, 


(5) Parr's Life 
of our Archbi. 


an honour upon his deſcent. He had excellent natural endowments, with a moſt tractable 1 855 
The firſt ſteps of his education were diſtinguiſhed by ſome remarkable incidents. 


(c) That is, ſiſter 
to his mother, 
Margaret, 
daughter of 
ames Stagy. 
urſt, Eſo, Re. 
corder of Dublin 
Speaker of the 
Houſe of Com. 
Mons in three 
Pariiaments, and 
a Maſter in 
Chancery, Vie 
Uſſerii a T. 
Smith, p. 5, 
Edit, ow » 


(6) Jacobi Uſſe, 
rii vita, a T. 
Smith, p. 11, 


(7) Id. p. 7. 


(8) Ath. Oron, 
Vol. I. col, 443» 


(9) He was born 
in Ireland, be- 
came Fellow of 
Oriel college in 
Oxford in 1551, 
and A. M. in 
1556, and Dean 
of Waterford, 
from both which 
being ejected for 
Popery by Qeen 
Elizabeth, be 
afterwards 
taught {chaol at 
Munſter, and 
was much en- 
couraged by the 
Popiſh gentry 
and nobility. 
Id. col. 249. 
(10 Camden 
ſtiles him Fradt- 
tiffimus ilie nabe. ui 
Rich. Stariburf- 
us, In Hibermia, 
in com. Welt- 
Meath. 


(11) This being 


communicated to 


Edm, Campian 
before it went to 
the preſs, he gave 
a great cha 

of the Author. 
In Epiſt. ſuis edi · 
tis. Ingolſt. 
1602, p- 50 
12) Dedicated 
to his brother, 
Baron of Dun- 
(1 3) This piece 
accordingly v 
to have been 
lowed by 50 
ther, w 
expected by out 
Author in 


valn, 
See remark [0] 
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one of his ſchoolmaſters, being at the ſame time made Senior Fellow of the Society; and a 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy, was appointed his tutor (e). In the beginning of his ſtudies he was 
icularly fond of poetry, and loſt too much time in diverſions (); but was reclaimed by //) Smith tells 

a paſſage he luckily met with in Cicero (g), which putting him upon the peruſal of Sleidan de he was much 
guatuor Monarchiis : this gave him a ſtrong inclination to the ſtudy of hiſtory, which he playing. Vite 
proſecuted with an almoſt unexampled vigour. In this purſuit, beginning at fourteen years — 2 
2. of age to make extracts from all the hiſtorical books he could meet with, he placed the ta Uderi, p. 15. 
1 I facts in a chronological order for the aſſiſtance of his memory [CJ. In the mean time, he 

did not neglect the neceſſary academical ſciences, and having made a ſuitable progreſs in 
logick and the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, he took the degree of A. B. in 1386 (5), and imme- () viz. anno 
diately applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, chiefly upon the controverted points betweeri — 
the Roman Catholic and Reformed Churches, his country being then moſtly inclined to a T. Smith. 16. 
Popery. However, in 1598, he held the part of Reſpondent with great applauſe in the 
philoſophy act, that was performed in compliment to the Ear! of Eſſex, upon his firſt coming 
over Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (z), and Chancellor of the Univerſity of Dublin. Our 
ſtudent the ſame year, upon the death of his father, who had deſigned him for his own pro- 
feſſion, the Common Law (&), diſcovered an uncommon degree of reſolution and firmneſs 
of mind. The paternal eſtate, which deſcended to him as eldeſt ſon and heir, he reſigned, 
though of conſiderable value, to his younger brother [D]: and reſerving only ſo much of 
it as was neceſſary to ſupport him in a ſtudius life at the college, he followed his own incli- 
nation in devoting himſelf to the profeſſion of divinity, and being thereby qualified by the 
ſtatutes (E), he was admitted Fellow of the Society. The proficiency he made in this 
ſtudy, was anſwerable to his reſolution. At the age of eighteen, our ſtripling entered the liſts 
with Henry Fitz-Simons, a learned Jeſuit, then priſoner in the caſtle of Dublin, who had 
given a general challenge to defend Bellarmin's principles againſt any oppoſer [F], The | 


next 


[EI Qualified by the fatutes.] By the firſt draught of 
the ſtatutes all the fellowſhips were appropriated- to | ' 
Divinity, which was afterwards altered by the directions 


of Dr Bedel, the ſecond Provoſt (after Mr Temple (20).) (2c)Grandfather 
lih. 11th, Certain epitaphs, framed as well in Latin az: I ſuppoſe, ſays that Provoſt in a leiter to our Arch- tos W. Temple, 


E»gliſþ, one of which is upon his Father. Mr Wood * biſhop, it hath been an error all this while to neglect See his article, 
tells us, that he and Ca. Herwey were eſteemed by ſome * the faculties of law and phyſic, and attend only to the 
to be the beſt Poets for Iambics in their age (14). ordering of one poor college of Divines. I did com- 
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Dr Patr. us, he was much 


art 
quid ante of 4 


(i) Parr, Þ+ 5* 


(2) Smith, p- 18. 


1583, 8 yo. To which he ſubjoined an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of c-rtain pſalms of David [the four firſt] according 
to the obſervation of the Latin verſes, that is without rhime. 
1-th, Poetical conceits, Lond. 1583, in Latin and Eng- 


Vol. I. col. 442+ 


|; ' ; , That is ap- 
C] For the ance of his .] Dr Parr informs * municate the plan of the four faculties (21) to my (ar) 15 | 
(15)IntheAbp's WL that, —— * age of * and ſixteen, Lord of Canterbury — who ſeemed not to diſlike it, — OO 
life, p. 3. he had drawn up, in Latin, an exact chronicle of the 


but required it ſhould be maturely thought of by your 
Grace and the Univerſity, in which cafe he promiſed 
his aſſiſtance, if it was judged fit. At that time I left 
with him the ſtatutes of our College, which I had this 
winter written out with mine bwn hand, and cauſed 


Law, Phyſic, 
and Divinity, 
(22) This letter 
is dated in 1628, 
and is the 126th 
in Dr Parr's col- 


Bible as far as to the book of Kings, not much different 
from the method of his annals, only in the enlargement 
by ſome more accurate obſervations and ſynchroniſms 
of heathen annals. 


[D] He refigned the paternal eflate to his younger bro- 
ther.] Dr Parr is ill our informer, who intimates, 
that this ſtep was not taken out of an inconſiderate 
juvenile raſhneſs, but was the effect of a mature delibe- 
ration, upon viewing the condition of the eſtate, which 
he found preat'y incumbered with law-ſuits, beſides be- 
ing loaded with ſiſters portions. That he wrote out 
a complete terrier of all the eſtate and leaſes, and, to 
obviate the cenſure of doing any thing raſhly and with 

recipitation, he drew up an exact ſtate of all the law- 
Faits and incumbrances that lay upon it, with directions 
what to do in them, tranſmitting it to his uncle as 
guardian for his brother and ſiſters, to be managed for 
their advantage, which was performed ſo well, that 
moſt of his fiſters (of whom he had no leſs than ſeven) 
were afterwards very well married, and ſome of them 
to perſons that proved eminently conſiderable in church 
and ſtate (16), Add to this, that our Author, beſides 
ſomething for his ſupport at the college, reſerved a ſum 
to purchaſe books ſufficient to carry on his ſtudies. His 
younger brother, named Ambroſe, was allo a very de- 
ſerving youth, and, being bred at Cambridge, early 


(16) Thid, p. 6, 


(tr) Dr Sau attained a great ſkill and perfection in the oriental 
— _ tongues, and rendered a great part of the Old Teſta- 
tranſlation of ment from the original Hebrew into Engliſh before 


Surata Caverns King James's tranſlation was made (17), the manuſcript 

the Alco- of which Dr Parr had ſeen, being then lodged in the 
—— = hands of his nephew, Sir Theophilus Fong, Knt. one of 
collections ory his Majeſty's privy council in Ireland. Mr Uſher alſo 
an Arabic lexi. tranſlated, out of Latin into Engliſh, his brother's 
con, beſides ſome treatiſe De Chriſtiana in eccleſiam ſucceſſione et flatu, the 
— manuſcript of which was then extant. We have a Latin 
Thealogy of bis letter to the Archbiſhop, written April 9, 1607, by 
writing, which one William Eyre, Fellow of Emanuel college in Cam- 
are extant in the bridge, a good judge of oriental learning, wherein 
— of Dub- Ambtoſe's ſkill in the Arabic tongue is ſtrongly inti- 
2 2- mated, as follows: Interea vero loci, agnaſco me walde 
pg, =» oberatum ęſſ et tibi, et deftiſſimo fratri tus Ambroſio, 
(13) Collection 944 perit ima manu ſua guædam in uſum meum ex Alrorano 
of letters by Dr Arabice ex/crip/it (18). Theſe early uctions gave 
Parr, No. 111, room to expect many others, had not he been prevented 
(19) Smith, az by his „ Which cut him off in his youth (19). 

e. 


to be fair bound (22). 


[F] He held a diſpute with Henry Fitz- Symonds Sc.] 
This challenge by Fitz-Symonds is in the dedication of a 
piece already quoted (23), where he declares he offered (23) In note (3), 
to maintain ſuch particulars as were thought by the 
Proteſtants to be the weakeſt in the Romiſh doctrine, 
and to attack all thoſe points which they thought to be 
the ſtrongeſt in their Joarine. © Donec ego (ſays he) 
cauſe bonitate ſuſfultus defendere guicguid inter nos infirmi//i- 
mum, del impugnare quicquid inter ipſos tutiſſimum reputant, 
in me reciperem. The fefuir then proceeds to give an 
account of his diſpute in theſe terms: Sed neque in ſpecula 
eminentem videre, neque in cafiris, clauſiſque Stenteria ut 
agnoſcunt voce provecantem, exaudire woluerunt. Prediit 
guidem ſemel in ſumma wocis wultuſque trepidatione octo- 
denariur præcocis ſapientiæ ( non tamen male ut videbatur 
indotis) Juvenis, neſcio an aure fopularis cupidior, ſaltem 
de abſtrufiſimis rebus T heologicis, cum adbuc philoſephica 
ffudia non effet emenſus, nec Ephebis egreſſus, diſputandi 
avidas c. Hunc autem Juli ſuorum calculos adfirre, 
gui bus pugil ſeu agoniſta idoneus renunciaretur, et vel cum 
71% diſpuationem me initurum. Sed ſicut Ieſi eum mini me 
tanto honore dignati ſunt, ita me viciſim ſua deinceps 
præſentia dignatus ipſe non fuit (24). But no body would (24) Przfatio 
hear me, though | called with a voice as loud as Stentor Brirtoncmoch, 
to the conteſt. Only there once came to me a youth P- 14 
of about eightcen, very forward in his underſlanding, 
who ſhewed a very ſtrong deſire of diſputing upon the 
moſt abſtruſe points of rr though he had not yet 
completed his courſe of philoſophy, nor arrived to man- 
hood. But when I aſked him if he had leave from his 
Superiors, promiſing in that caſe to enter the liſts with 
him, the young man, not being honoured with any ſuch 
commiſſion, had nothing to ſhew, and returned no more. 

Thus the Jeſuit; but the matter is related by another 
author, as follows: Henry Fitz-Simn, the Jeſuit, chal- 
lenging his adverfaries to meet him in the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, this beardleſs youth combated fo bravely and fre- 
quently that veteran in the main article of his cauſe, 
viz. Antichriſt, that he repented his having challenged 
him, and met with opponents ſufficient in this one youth, 
who was but eighteen years old. Cum Henrico Simonde 


Teſuita 


lection. 
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He was much 
pleaſed with this 
office, and ſpoke 
of it with plea- 
fure after he be- 
eame Archbi- 
op. Epilt. to 
Archbiſhop Laud 
techumens in the 


(25) Vita Jacobi 
Uferii in collec- 
tone Bateſiana, 
p. 737. Lond. 


1681, 4to. 


(26) Bayle, in 
our Author's ar- 
ticle, rem. [A]. 
27) In vita Uſ- 
erii, p. 19, 20, 
21. 

(28) In our Au- 
Gior's life, p. 6. 


(29) His life, 
. 7, 8. And 
Collect. Bate- 
&ana, page 737. 
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proceeded A. M. was appointed Proctor (7), and choſen Catechetical 


next year, 1600, he 
Lecturer of the Univerſity (m). 


in Parr's Collection, p. 454 


About the ſame time — 
of Faith, he taſked himſelf to read the Fathers [G] thorough 


met with Staplaton s Fortreſs 
„ being reſolved to examine 
the 


(m) It is obſervable, that the famous Origen was appointed to the Kke office of inflruſting the ca- 


fchool of Alexandria at the ſame age. Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib, 6. c. 3. 


Feſuita poſeente fibi dari adverſarios in caſtro Dubliniemſi | 


de arce cauſe ſue, ſeil. Antichriſto ſapius quidem conflixit 
his Author then proceeds thus: Im audite 
Feſuitam in preafatione libri ſui quem de Britannomachia 
miniſtrorum placuit inſcribere. Prodrit qnidem ſemel inquit 
oclodenarius, and ſo on as before to the words diſputand: 
avidus, at which he ſtops with an Cc. (25). Whereupon 
Mr Bayle remarks pertinently eneugh, * The Reader, 
* ſays he, will pleaſe to take notice of the &c, where 
© he muſt not ſuppoſe the reſt to be omitted as being 
© of no uſe to the ſubject; for the only reaſon why _ 
© were ſuppreſſed is, becauſe they are inconſiſtent wi 

© what was ſaid before (26). However, Dr Thomas 
Smith has made it ſufficiently evident, that there was a 
diſpute between them (27): And Dr Parr informs 
us (28), that the ſubject was Bellarmin's controverſies ; 
and becauſe the ſeveral matters in debate could not be 
diſputed in one or two meetings, they appointed to meet 
once a week; and beſides gives us the following letter 
of Mr Uſher to Fitz-Simonds, which ſhews that, after 
a few meetings, the Jeſuit declined the combat. 


© I was not purpoſed, Mr Fitz-Simondi, to write unto 

© you, before you had firſt written unto me, concerning 
© ſome chief points of your religion, as at our laſt 
© meeting you promiſed. But, ſeeing you have defer- 
red the ſame (for reaſons beſt known to yourſelf) 
I thought it not amiſs to enquire further of your 
mind concerning the continuation of the conference 
begun betwixt us. And to this I am the rather moved, 
becauſe I am credibly informed of certain reports, 
which I could hardly be perſuaded ſhould proceed 
from him, who in my preſence pretended ſo great 
love and affection to me. If I am a boy (as it hath 
pleaſed you very contemptuouſly to name me) I give 
thanks to the Lord, that my carriage towards you hath 
been ſuch as could miniſter no juſt occaſion to deſpiſe 
my youth. Your ſpear belike is, in your own conceit, 
a weaver's beam, and your abilities ſuch, that you 
deſire to encounter with the ſtouteſt champion in the 
hoſt of Ifrael; and therefore, like the Philiſtine, you 
contemn me as being a boy. Yet this I would fain 
have you know, that I neither came then, nor do 
come now unto you, in any confidence of any learn- 
ing that is in me (in which reſpect notwithſtanding, 
I thank God, I am what I am) but I come in the 
name of the Lord of hoſts, whoſe companies you have 
reproached, being certainly perſuaded, that even out 
of the mouths of babes and ſucklings he was able to 
ſhew forth his own praiſes; for the further manifeſta- 
tion whereof, I do again earneſtly requeſt you, that, 
ſetüng aſide all vain compariſon of perſons, we may 
o plainly forward in examining the matters that reſt 
in controverſy between us. Otherwiſe I hope you 
will not be diſpleaſed if, as for your part you have 
* begun, ſo, I alſo, for my own part, may be bold, 
for the clearing of myſelf, and the truth which I pro- 
* feſs, freely to make known what hath already paſſed 
* concerning this matter. Thus intreating you in a few 
* lines to make known unto me your purpoſe in this 
behalf, J end; praying the Lond that both this and 
© all other enterprizes 4 we take in hand may be ſo 
* ordered, as may moſt make for the advancement of 
* kis own glory and the kingdom of his ſen Jeſas Chriſt. 


+ Tuas ad aras uſque, 
James Uſher.” 


Dr Parr obſerves, wich the Author of Colle4io Bate- 


fauna, that the ſame Jeſuit, living to underſtand our 


Author better, ſtiles hum Acarholicorum Doctiſimus (29). 
And to form a judgment of the value of this teſtimony 
of our Author's literary merit, it will be neceſſary to en- 

vire into the worth and credit of the witneſs. Henry 
7 it · Limen was the moſt noted Jeſuit in his time, if we 
may believe the Oxford Antiquary, who informs us, that 
he was an Iriſhman born, and the ſon of a merchant in 
Dublin, that he was matriculated at Oxford as a member 
ot Hart- ball [now Hertford-college] April 26, 1583, and 
in that of his age, fourteen. That in mber follow- 
ing it ſeems probable chat he was elected Student of 

4 


Chriſt-church (40) : Bat that he did not ſtay long at the 
Univerſity, which he left without taking any degree, 
— come to a reſolution to change the charch of 
England for that of Rome. In which diſpoſition he 
croſſed the ſea, and entered himſelf in the Society of 
Jet at Lonwvain, where putting himſelf under the in- 
ſtructions of the famous Leonard Leffius (31), he made 
ſuch a quick proficiency, that he became eminent 
enough, in a ſhort time, to be himſelf a Teacher, eſpe- 


cially in Philoſophy, which he taught publickly for ® 


ſeveral years. At 1 returning to his native coun- 
try of Ireland, he made it his buſineſs, as a mi L 
to gain proſelytes to his religion. To which end he 
had both private conferences and public diſputes with 
Proteſtant miniſters. In this work 


that few or none would undertake to deal with him. 


n-caſle in 1599, 


wanted /ome to bait bim; which expreſſion being looked 
on as a Chaltenge, was taken up by our Author, then 
Mr James Uſher. Afterwards, at the end of the five 
years, _ ſer at liberty, on his promiſe to behave 
2 give no diſturbance to the King and king- 

om, he went forthwith inte voluntary exile into the 
Low- countries, where he ſpent his time in performing 
offices requiſite to his function, and in writing books, 
particularly, 4 catholic confutation of Mr john Rider's 
claim of antiquities, and a calming comfort againſt his 
caveat, with à reply to Mr Rider's poſiſcripts, and a d 
covery of Puritan partiality in his behalf. To which is 


annexed, An anſwer to certain complaintive letters of 


affiited Catholics for religion. All printed together in 
quarto, at Roban, in 1608, in which year he went, 
according to ſummans, to Rome, where being appointed 
for the miſſion of Ireland, he publiſhed his profeſſion 
of the four vows; and then, being ſent back to the 
Low-countries, he went again into Ireland, where he 
ſpent many years, in * the Roman catholics 
in their religion, and in making new proſelytes. Ar 
length, havmg been a great encourager and abetter of 
the rebellion which dos out there in 1641, he was, 
after the rebels began to be ſubdued, forced to fly for 
ſhelter into woods and on mountains, and to creep and 
ſculk into every place, for fear of being taken and hanged 
by the Engliſh Gldiers. In the beginning of the year 
1643 he was forced to change his place, and retire foy 
ſafety into a mooriſh and boggy ground, where ſhelter- 
ing himſelf under a ſhepherd's cot, no better than a 
hovel, which did not keep out the wind and rain, he 
lived there in a very ſorry condition, and had for his 
bedding a pad of ſtraw, which would be often wet by 
the riſing and coming in of the water. Notwithſtandi 
all this miſery he ſeemed to be very cheerful, and was 
ready to inſtruct the young ones about him, and comfort 
others. But being in a manner ſpent, and his age not 
able to bear ſuch miſery long, he was with great diſſi- 
eulty taken away, and being conveyed by ſome of the 
brethren into a better place, he expired among them 
on the calends of February the ſame year 1643-4. 
By his death, concludes this writer, the Roman catholics 
loſt a pillar of their church, being eſteemed, in the better 
part of his life, a great ornament among them, and the 
2 defender of their religion in his time (32). 
ides the pieces already mentioned, he wrote A Juſli- 
fication and Expoſition of the Sacrifice of the Maſs, in two 
books, or more, printed in 1611, 4to. And Britaze- 
machia miniſtrorum in pleriſque & fidei fundamentss & fides 
articulis diſfidentium. Duac. 1614, 4to. As alſo a third 
piece, which was 4 Catalogue of the Iriſh Saints. 

[G] He awas put upon reading the Fathers by Stapleton's 
Fortreſs. } That: the Archbiſhop ſhould be particularly 
moved to enter into ſo long 
Stapleton's book, is eafily accounted for from the great 

reputation 


e perſiſted for two |; 
years without diſturbance, being eſteemed the chief dif. 
putant among thoſe of his party, and ſo ready and quick, ti 


— perſon, he 20 


V 


and laborious a ſtudy by 


30) One of aug 
— 
then elected a 
Student there, 


(37) This 


4 Was 
m. te Pariſh of 
rechtan 


Paris, 1755, in 
2 Vols, $39, 


Ach. Oro? 
Ul ll. cal 4s 


46. 


\ 
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the truth of that learned Author's quotations from them. He ſpent eighteen years in thi 
ſtudy [A] without interruption, only by way of refreſhment, ſpending ſome hours occa- 


reputation of the Author, who was eſteemed the moſt 
learned Roman catholic of all his time. He was ſon 
of William Stapleton, and born in 1535, of a genteel 
family at Henfield in Suſſex. He received the firſt part 
of his education under one John Twine, a noted 
ſchoolmaſter at Canterbury, and being removed thence 
to Wykeham's ſchool at Wincheſter, he went in the 
ordinary courſe to New-college in Oxford, of which he 
was admitted perpetual Fellow in 1594, and made 
Prebendary or Canon of Chicheſter a little before the 
death of Queen Mary, being then only Batchelor of Arts. 
But, upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth to the crown, 
religion beginning to put on another face, the Canon, 
as well as his father and family, left the kingdom, and 
went to Louvain, where being ſettled, he applied him- 
ſelf with great zeal to the ſtudy of Theology, and in a 
- ſhort time making great proficiency therein, he went 
to Paris to compleat his knowledge in the ſacred tongues. 
Afterwards he took a journey to Rome, from a motive 
of devotion, ſays my Author; however, he made no 
long ſtay there, but returning to Louvain, he ſet about 
writing an anſwer to Biſhop Jewel, and tranſlating 
Bede's church hiſtory into Engliſh, 7 the end that 
Queen Elizabeth, to whom he dedicated it, might /ce 
and underſtand the ancient faith and religion of our 
anceſtors, &c. This ſervice to his church being finiſhed, 
he left Louvain, and removed to Doway, which Uni- 
verſity had been erected a little before. Thither he 
haſtened at the requeſt of Dr William Allen, Preſident 
of the Engliſh college there, and for & time performed 
the office of Catechiſt Reader at Anchine, near that 
lace. Afterwards he took the degrees of Batchelor, 
122 and Doctor of Divinity, under Matthew 
Gallen, Provoſt of the church of St Amoure, and Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Doway, who collated him 
to a canonry in that church; and he was alſo made 
Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity. How- 
ever, he reſigned both theſe preferments ſome time after, 
and entered into the Society of Feſus at Doway : but, 
upon a long and diligent probation, finding that order 
not to agree with his temper and courſe of life, he quit- 
ted it, and returned to his former way of teaching, (to 
the great joy of many) and became a Canon once more 
of the church of St Amorre. At length, being called 
to Louvain, he was made King's Profeſſor of Divinity, 
and Canon of the church of St Peter there, and writin 
ſeveral things, particularly againſt Mr Whitaker of 
Cambridge, 12 — ſpread over all thoſe parts, and 
he grew into great eſteem with the King of Spain, ſo 
that he had the deanery of Hilverbect in Kampenland in 
Brabant conferred upon him: [ Little enough, God wot, 
for ſuch @ rare and moſt learned clerk as he was] ſays Mr 
Wood, who repeats 1t again, that in all kind of litera- 
ture he obtained ſuch perfection, that he was numbered 
among the moſt learned men of that age. And it was 
generally thought, continues our 1 that he 
deſerved a Cardinal's cap before Alen; but ſo it was, 
that his ability being eclipſed by the activity of the other, 
he did not riſe dikes than a Dean. In the poſſeſſion 
of this dignity, and his profeſſorſhip and canonry at 
Louvain, Ar lived to the age of ſixty-three years, 
he expired there, greatly lamented by all learned Roman 
catholics, on the 12th of October, 1598, and was in- 
terred in the chiirch of St Peter in the ſame city, where 
ſoon after a monument was erected to his memory, 
with a large inſcription thereon, containing the ſucceſſion 
of his employments in the univerſities arid church, as 
well in England as beyond-ſea. He wrote and tranſ- 
lated many things, moſt of which were printed in four 
large volumes in folio, at Paris, in 1620. The titles 
of them are in the firſt volume, 1. De principiis fidei 
doctrinalibus, lib. 12. Paris, 1579 and 1582, &c. 
2. Defenſio ſucceſſionis eccleſiaſticæ, lib. i. 
fectio principiorum fidei doctrinalium, Antw. 1592. 
. — authoritatis eccleſiaſticæ, contra Gul. 
ittakerum, Anglo-Calviniſtam. 5. Triplicatio pro 
ecclefiz authoritate, adverſus eundem Whittakerum. 
The ſecond volume contains, 1. De univerſz juſtifi- 
cationis doctrina hodie controverſ. lib. 12. 2. Specu- 
lum pravitatis hereticz per oratlones quaſi ad oculum 
demonſtratz, Duac. 1589. z. Orationes Funebres, 
Antw. 1577. 4. Orationes academicz miſcellanez ; 
ſome of which were publiſhed in 1602. 5. Orationes 
Catecheticz, five manuale peccatorum de ſeptem pec- 


catis capitalibus, Antw. 1898. 6. De magnitudine 
VOL. VI No. 339. Tm on 


3. Re- 


ſionally 


Romanz eccleſiæ, lib. 2. Antw. 1599, in 4to. 7. A 
Fortreſs of Faith, firſt planted among us Engliſhmen, 
and continued hitherto m the univerſal church of Chriſt, 
the faith of which times the Proteſtants call Papiſtry, 
Antw. 1565, 4to. This learned treatiſe the Author, 
as before intimated, wrote upon occaſion of his tranſ- 
lating Bede's church hiſtory into Engliſh, wherein he 
endeavours to ſhew, that the ſame faith was profeſſed 
in the primitive times as in his. This _ read over 
ſeveral times by Archbiſhop Uſher, then Bachelor of 
Arts, ſome miſtruſt of the quotations of ancient authors 
therein put him upon reading the Fathers. 8. The 
Horn-blaſt: or A Reply to the anſwer of Robert Horne, 
the falſe Biſhop of Wincheſter, in four books, Lovain; 
1867. 9. A diſcourſe of Proteſtancy and the firſt 
Authors of it. In volume the third are, 1. Antidota 
Evangelica in Matthzum, Marcum, Lucam, Johannem, 
Antw. 159;. 2. Antidota Apoſtolica in Atta Apo- 
ſtol. Tom. I. Antw. 1595. 3. In Epiſt. Pauli ad 
Romanos, Tom. II. Ibid. 1595. 4. In duas Epiſt. 
ad Corinthios, Tom III. ivicb 1598 and 1600. The 
fourth volume is filled with, 1. Promptuarium in 
Evangelia Dominicalia; pars hyemalis, Antw. 1591, 
ars æſtualis, Venet. 1594. 2. Promptuarium Catho- 
icum in Evangelia Dominicalia totius anni, Col. 1592 
et 1602. 3. — Catholicum ſupra Evan- 
— Ferialia totius quadrages. 4. Promptuarium 

atholicum ſuper Evangelia in feſtis S. S. totius anni. 


5: Tres Thomz, ſeu res geſtz S. Thomæ Apoſt. 8. 
h 
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o. [a Becket] Archiepiſcop. Cantuarienſis, et Thome 


Mori Angliz Cancellarii, Duac. 1583. 

Beſides the pieces contained in theſe four volumes, 
our Author wrote A Treatiſe de 7uſtificatione, printed 
at Paris in 1582. As alſo A Return of untruths, 
againſt Mr Jewel, Antw. 1556. His tranſtation from 
the Latin into Engliſh of Venerable Bede's hiſtory of the 
church of England beforementioned was printed at 
Antwerp in 1565. This tranſlation, to which he added 
ſome marginal notes, was cenſured by the learned Sel- 
den (33) as not altogether true. Stapleton alſo tranſlated 
Frederic Staphyle's large volume De diſſidiis H:eretico- 
rum, printed at Antwerp in 1565. It is remarked, 
to the honour of his works, that Pope Clement VIII. 
was ſo much delighted with them, that he commanded 
them to be read daily at times of his refection, or meal- 
times, and invited him to Rome, with a deſign to con- 
fer upon him the place of Apoſtolical Prothonotary, or, 
as ſome ſaid, to make him a Cardinal, Among which 
high order the famous Cardinal Perron, who was well 
read in the controverſies of his time, was wont to poſt- 
pone all controverſial writers in compariſon with Staple- 
ton, whom he eſteemed to be the beſt of his time and 
before. To conclude, paſſing by all the commendations 
given him by thoſe of his own faith and perſuaſion, 
it 15 ſufficient for his fame to mention thoſe of his anta- 
goniſt Wh;taker, who ſays in Latin, Stapletonus hanc 
cauſam (de traditionibus) omnium acutiſſime ac accura- 
tiſſime tractavit, &c. (34). And elſewhere, ſpeaking of 
the opinion, as well of Papiſts as Proteſtants, in divers 
matters, he ſaith modeſtly of himſelf, that he differed 
as much from Stapleton as Troilùs from Achilles. 

[H] He ſpent eighteen years in reading the Folbers.] 
In 122 this ſtudy, his method was to make notes 
and obſervations upon their writings, taking them in 
order, and marking the paſſages, which were genuine, 
and which ſpurious and forged. In this compaſs of time 
he not only read the Greek and Latin Fathers, but moſt 
of the conſiderable Schoolmen and Divines from the firſt 
to the thirteenth century. He intended to have pub- 
liſhed theſe collections under the title of Bibliotheca 
T heologica, after a book of that title publiſhed by one 
Jobannes Molanus, Profeſſor of Divinity at Louvain (35). 
This appears from his Epiſtle to the Reader, prefixed 
to his anſwer to the challenge of Malone the Jeſuit (36), 
where, having given an account of the chronological 
catalogue annexed to the end of that treatiſe, appa- 
rently drawn from this ſtore, he proceeds thus: The 


(33) Selden's 
Preface to the 
ecem Scripto- 
ret, p. 9, 10. 
Edit. 1652. 


(34) In contr. 1. 
9g. 3. cap. 3. 


In epiſt. dedicat. 


lib, de Scriptura, 


( 35)See his letter 
to his uncle, Mr 
Richard Stany- 
hurft, at the 
Engliſh college 
there, defiring 
him to procure 
this book for 
him. Letter x 
in Parr's collec- 
tion. 

(36) This an- 
ſwer was printed 
at London in 
162 5, in 4to, 
and again in 
1631. Malone 
publithed a reply 
about 1629, 
which was ſtuff⸗ 
ed with ſo many 
falſe citations 
from theFathers, 
or elſe out of 
ſuppoſititious 
authors, and al ſo 


exact diſcuſſion, as well of the Authors times as of forged miracles 
the cenſure of their works, I refer to my 1 fe lying le- 
d 


* Bibliotheque, if God hereafter ſhall lend me life 


gends, that the 
Archbiſhop diſ- 


« leiſute to make up that work for the uſe of thoſe that dained to take 
mean to give themſelves to that noble ſtudy of the any notice of it; 


doctrines and rites of the ancient church.“ 


45E 


And how but an anſwer 
much he deſired it might be done appears from hence, 


that, being aſked upon his death-bed what his will was 


was wrote by Dr 
Hoyle, Dr Sing, 
and Mr Puttochky 


concerning Parr, p. 25: 


—— 
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ined Deacon 


nnd Prieſt the 


ſame day (Sun- 
day before 
Chriſtmas- day) 
by his uncle, 
Henry Uſher, 
Archbiſhop of 
Armagh, who 
had diſpenſed 
with his want © 
age, which was 
allowed by the 
Canons in caſe of 
extraordinary 
merit. Smith, 
p. 23, Who tells 
vs he had 
preached before 
the State for 
ſome time with- 
out orders, 


(37) The tran- 
cript of Dr 
Langbaine is in 
the Bodleian li- 
brary ; and the 
original, in our 
Author's hand- 
writing, was once 
in the poſſeſhon 
of Dr Edward 
Stillingfleet, 
Dean of St Paul's 
in 1686. Parr, 


P. 12, 13. 


(33) In vita Uſ- 
rii, p. 25, 26. 
See more of this 
ia remark [LSS J. 


USHE R. 


ſionally in ſearching into, and collecting the antiquities of his country [7]. In 1601, he 

4) He was or- entered into holy orders (n), and was in a little time appointed Afternoon Preacher on Sun. 
days before the State at Chriſt-Church in Dublin. In the courſe of this duty, he preached 
a remarkable Sermon againſt granting a toleration to the Papiſts XJ. In 1603, a collection 
of eighteen hundred pounds being made to buy books for his college-library, he was 


itched upon, with Dr Chaloner, to execute that truſt [Z]. This brought him into Eng- 
4 where he became acquainted with Sir Thomas Bodley, who being then u 


n the like 


employ for his new erected library at Oxford, they mutually aſſiſted each other (o). In 


- 1606, the like buſineſs of purchaſing books and manuſcripts relating to the Engliſh hiſtory 


(in which ſtudy our Author was then engaged) brought him _ into England [A]. 
an 


And the following year, he proceeded Batchelor of Divinity, 


was choſen Profeſſor of 


that faculty in his college (p). He was alſo promoted to the Chancellorſhip of the cathedral 
of St Patrick the ſame year [NJ]. In 1609, he wrote his treatiſe about Hermage and 
Corban lands [O], not only in Ireland, but in England, whither he came a third time this 


year to buy books, and conſult MSS. upon the ſubject of hiſtory and antiquities. 


In which 


fearch, he viſited, among others, the libraries in both the Univerſities, and contracted an 


acquaintance with moſt of the Literati in that way [P] here. 


concerning thoſe collections, he anſwered to this effect, 
That he deſired they might be committed to his dear 
friend Dr Langbaine, Provoſt of Queen's college, Ox- 
ford, the only man on whofe learning as well as friend- 
ſhip he could rely, to caſt them into ſuch a form as 
might render them fit for the preſs, They were ac- 
cordingly put into the hands of that learned Doctor, 
who in order thereto had them tranſcribed (37), and 
then ſet himſelf to fill up the breaches in the original, 
the quotations in the margin being much defaced with 
rats. But the Doctor, ſtudying in ſevere cold weather 
in the public library, contracted a cold, which put an 
end to his life in 1657, while he was upon this taſk; 
and Dean Fell afterwards endeavoured to get it finiſhed, 
but in vain. 

[1] He ſpent ſome time in collecting the antiquities of his 
country.] In his letter to his uncle Stany hurſt afore-cited 
he writes thus: * Beſides my main ſtudies, I have 
« deſtined, as a kind of recreation, to ſpend ſome time 
© in gathering together the ſcattered antiquities of our 
* nation, A I doubt not but many relicks are 
* come into your hands, which I would very willingly 
* hear of: And then, running over ſeveral, he parti- 
cularly inſiſts upon a copy of the Ii of St Patrick (which 
he obſerves is in manuſcript in the Jeluit's college at Lou- 
vain) not only becauſe the Author ſeemed to be of ſome 
antiquity, but as he alledged ſeveral ſentences out of 
St Patrick's own writings. * If any of our countrymen, 
continues he, ſtudious of ſuch matters, will be pleaſed 
© to communicate either that or any other antiquities 
of like nature, I do promiſe that I will take as much 
« pains for him, and make full recompenſe of courteſie 
in the ſame kind.” 

[K] Sermon againſt granting a toleration to the Papiſts.] 
The text was from Ezechiel, c. iv. v. 6. And thou /halt 
bear the iniquity of the houſe of Judah forty days: I have 
ofh0inted thee each day for a year, which he applied to 
Ireland. From this year, ſays he, I reckon forty years, 
and then theſe whom you now embrace ſhall be your ruin, 
and you ſhall bear their iniquity. This conjecture at that 
time ſeemed to be the preſent thoughts of a young man 
who was no friend to Popery ; but when the Iriſn rebellion 
broke out in 1641, and ſo many thouſand Proteſtants 
were killed, and the whole nation haraſſed by a bloody 
war, ſome perſons then alive, who heard this ſermon, 
began to think the preacher a young prophet. Our 
Author was particularly lucky in ſome other ſuch pre- 
ditions, inſomuch that there is a treatiſe extant de pre- 
dictionibus Uſſerii, Dr Smith (38) has thought proper 
(how judiciouſly I refer to others) to cenſure theſe 5 
miſes of our Author as proceeding from a vain humour 
to dive into the myſtical ſenſe of Scripture, and an idle 

retence of being endued with a prophetic ſpirit. But 
Fuch kind of predictions being only a judicious con- 
jecture and foreſight, it ſeems more to the purpoſe of 
his character, that, in this paſſage of his ſermon, he put 
the non-toleration of Popery upon the intolerant per- 
ſecuting ſpirit of that religion, diſſuading a toleration 
thereof upon reaſons of danger to the ſtate, and not 
ſolely upon its idolatry. The uſe of this will appear 
preſently. 

[LI He unt appointed auith Dr Chaloner to that truſt. ] 
The money was raiſed by the Engliſh army, after 
having defeated the Spaniards that had come to the 
aſtiſtance of the Iriſh at Kingſale: And it was reſolved 
by the benefactors that theſe two ſhould be employed 
to buy the books. They diſcharged the truſt ro the 


4 


In the ſame manner he con- 
tinued 


ſatisfaction of the donors and the whole college (39). 
Our Author always teſtified the greateſt regard for the 
benefit of the college in every point, as is evident from 
many of his letters. He was Vice-chancellor ſeveral 
years, and frequently correſponded with Abbt and Laud, 
the two ſucceeding Chancellors. But it ſeems to have 
been during his abſence upon this occaſion that his 
mother was reconciled to the Romiſh religion, a mis- 
fortune which gave him the moſt affliting concern, 
and the more as ſhe continued obſtinate therein to the 
laſt, dying at Drogheda in the communion of that 
church (40). The ſame writer obſerves (41), that her 
father, the Recorder, though outwardly a conformiſt 
to the new religion, after its eſtabliſhment by Queen 
Elizabeth, yet full retained his old affection for Popery, 
as appears from his ſupporting firſt in his own houſe 
Edmund Campian, afterwards the famous Jeſuit, thei a 
refugee from England, and in the next place recom- 
mending him to a friend in the country, where he might 
be ſecure from the danger of being ſeizcd (42) and 
brought to juſtice for treaſonable practices, in drawing 
her Majeſty's ſubjects from their allegiance. The Re- 
corder took care however to manage fo prudently, as 
to give no umbrage to the government, and by that 
means continued unmoleſted in his poſt. 

[14] The ſame buffne/s brought him again to England.] 
He now contracted an intimate acquaintance and friend- 
ſhip with ſeveral learned men, and among others, Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, Thomas Allen of Oxford, and Mr Camden (41), 
which laſt deſigning a new edition of his Britannia, 
conſulted with him about publiſhing Ninias, St Patrick, 
and Congal, and other things relating to the ancient 
ſtate of Ireland and the city of Dublin (44), a great part 
of the anſwers to which were inſerted in the edition 
of the Britannia publiſhed in 1607, with this elogy 
of our Author: For many of the/e things concerning Dublin 
J acknowledge mv/jelf indebted to the diligence and labour 
James Uſher, Chancellor of the church of St Patrick, 
who in various learning and ju t far exceeds his 
years (45). | 

IVI] Chancellor of St Patric®s.) This place was con- 
ferred upon him by Dr Adam Loftus, then Archbiſhop 
of Dublin. It was his firſt eccleſiaſtical preferment; 
he had no other till his promotion to the biſhoprick 
of Mcath, Dr Parr obſerves, that though he had no 
particular obligation by this poſt to preach, yet he would 
not omit it in the place whence he received the profits, 
viz. Finlaſi, not far from Dublin, which he endowed 
with a vicarage, and preached there every Sunday, un- 
lefs hindered by very extraordinary occaſions. 

[O] His treatiſe about Hermage and Corban lands. ] 
Theſe were lands anciently received by the Cherez:/- 
copi (46). Archbiſhop Bancroft, to whom this treatiſe 
was addreſſed, preſented it to King James. The manu- 
ſcript is ſtill extant in the library at Lambeth, but the 
ſubſtance of it was tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed 
at the end of his diſſertation de Corbis, c. in the firſt 
part of his gloſſary, by Sir Henry Spelman, who gives 
our Author the character of Literarum infignis Pharus. 

[P] He became acquainted with moſt of the Litcrati here.] 
Among theſe were Henry Bourchier, afterwards Earl of 
Bath, Sir Henry Saville, Henry Briggs, John Selden, 
Fohn Davenant, afterwards Biſhop o oF ny Samuel 
Il ard, afterwards Maſter of Si4ney-college in Cambridge, 
and laſtly, Thomas Lydiat, famous for his chronologica! 
writings againſt Fo/eph Scaliger, and being now much 
reduced in his fortune, the Archbiſhop carried Loc od 7 

e , 


have been 
ſerviceable on? 
this occaſion to 
our Author, who 
Wa then on 
twenty-three 
Years of zee. 
Vita Usern 

p. 28. 


4 He held thiy 


ce thirteen 
years, and read 
lectures weekly 


but they are al 
loſt, They 


were written 
chiefly upon the 
points in gif 
with the p. g 


the Papiſſa, 
Parr, p. 10, i, 


(39) Parr, d. 11, 


(40) Idem, 5.5, 
9, Who ſays her 
change happened 
Ering Cur Ay. 
ther's abſence ip 
England, but 
without fpecify- 
ing the particulag 
time, 
(41) P.6, 
(42) Exist. III. 
in the ſelect 
pieces of Edmund 
Campian, edit, 
Antwerp, 1631. 
See alſo Cam- 
pian's preface to 
his HiR, of Irc- 
land, publiſed 
from a MS, in 
our Archbiſhop's 
library, by Sir 
James Ware, at 
Dublin, 1633, 


(43)Smith,p.29, 
See an account 
of Thomas Al- 
len in Athen, 
Oxon, Vol, I. 
col. 574, et leq, 
(44) Uiher's let 
ter to Camden, 
No. 61. p. 76. 
in the Collection 
of Camden's let- 
ters, Edit. Lend. 
1691, 

(45) Camden's 
Britannia, Lond, 
1607, Folio, 
p. 75% 


(46) Thele lands 


were tree from 


all taxes and ſeo 


cular juriſdic- 
tion, but liable 
to ſervices 
penſions to the 
Biſhops, which 
not being per- 
formed, they 
ceded from thei 
right. Dr Smith 
ſays they were 
firſt called Te- 


mon · lands, either 


as belonging to 
the monks, or 25 
being ſeparated 
from lay lands 
by boundaries, 
called Terms 
Vita Uſſem, 

p- 31. 
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tinued ever after to make once in three or four years a viſit to London, paſſing one 


month of his ſtay in the ſummer at Oxford, 


Treland, where he afterwards married his Grace's 
pu- fiſter (47). He was the fon of Chriſtian Lydiat, Lord 
(47) —_—_ of of the manor of 3 (48), commonly called 
A to Okerton, near Banbury in xfordſhire, and citizen of 
Lydia ſubſcrides London. Thomas was born at Okerton, in the begin- 
r loving » ning of the year 1572, and diſcovering pregnant parts 
1 from his infancy, was, by the application of his father, 
— others elected at about thirteen years of age one of the children 
* collec- f Wykeham's college near Wincheſter, whence, accord- 
tions, vir. on ing to the ſtatutes of the two foundations, he was re- 
the 26th aa moved to New college in Oxford, and choſen Proba- 
27th of * tioner- fellow in 1691: At which time being under the 
(45) = later tuition of Dr (afterwards Sir) Henry Marten, he made 
thor, 


to Uher, calls it great proficiency in Logick, and two years afterwards 


Alkerton. Let- was admitted Verus Socius. After he had taken the 
ter XX. in Parts gegrees in arts (49), he applied himſelf to Aſtronomy, 
N Mathematics, the learned languages, and Divinity; 
(49) He _ the laſt of which he was very defirous to have made his 
— g 955 principal ſtudy, and took holy orders, as the ſtatutes 
— Fe- of the college required; but, finding a great defect in 
bruary 5+ 1393. his memory and utterance, of which he often com- 
Faſti Oxon. 


ned. particularly to Dr Bancroft, Biſhop of Oxford, 
1 dis Diocefan (50), he reſolved to reſign his fellowſhip, 
15 25. ation as he did in 1603, and retiring to his patrimony at 
(50). Loraſhip Okerton, and contenting himſelf with the revenues 
«& 2 Serman thereof, though but ſmall, he proſecuted his ſtudies 
reached at 2 with indefatigable diligence, and ſpent ſeven years in 
Viſcacon hile faiſhing and publiſhing ſuch books as he had begun in 
1 the college. He was thus employed, when his merit 
32 coming to the knowledge of Prince Henry, his royal 
highneſs appointed him his Chronographer and Coſmo- 
rapher. He was poſſeſſed of theſe honours in 1609, 
when publiſhing his capital book De emendatione tempo- 
rum, he dedicated it to that Prince, who, agreeably to 
his c::ccllent good-nature, accepted it very graciouſly, 
and, had he lived, would have proved a truly royal 
patron to him; but all our Author's towering hopes 
from this quarter were buried in the grave of that moſt 
amiable Prince, who died in the flower of his youth a 
year after. In the interim, his Grace the Primate of 
Ireland being in London this year, 1604, found out 
our Chronologer, and, taking him into Ireland, pro- 
vided him a chamber in the college of Dublin, where 
he continued two years; at the end of which, purpoſing 

to return home, he obtained a promiſe from the Lor 
Deputy and Chancellor of Ireland of a competent 
(7) There was maintenance (51) whenever he ſhould come back to 
a deſign of pre- that kingdom. But, on his arrival in England, the 
ſenting him to rectory of Okerton, his native place, becoming vacant, 
the free-ſchool though when he was Fellow of New-college he had 
r refuſed the offer of it by his Father, who was Patron, 
was Tied for yet he did now, after ſeveral demurs, and not without 
tha purpoſe to much reluctancy of mind, accept of it in the year 1612. 
501, per annum Thus ſettled, he entered into a marriage with his friend 
22 —— * our Primate's ſiſter, and ſat down to his ſtudies more 
e == dhe Cloſely than ever. Beſides going over the harmony of 
Iner Temple, the Goſpels, and making fix hundred ſermons thereon, 
Aug. 22, 1611, he wrote and intirely finiſhed ſeveral books, and laid 
and Uſher's an- the foundation of others in the twelve enſuing years. 
daa, Oct, 4 the All theſe pieces he deſigned to publiſh, but was prevented 

ſame year, Let- A. e 8 

ters V. and VII. by having unadviſedly engaged for the debts of a near 
un Parr's Collee- relation, upon which bond he was arreſted, and not 
uon &c, being able to pay for the preſent (having ſpent his ſmall 
patrimony in printing his books) he was thrown into a 
priſon called Bocardo, in Oxford, where he remained, 
and in the King's bench and elſewhere, till Sir Villiam 
Befawell, a great encourager of deſerving men, Dr Robert 
Pink, Warden of New-college, and Primate Uſer, laid 
down the money, and releaſed him. As ſoon as he had 
obtained his liberty (in procuring which Archbiſhop 
Laud, at the requeſt of Sir Henry Marten, gave his 
aſſiſtance) he preſented a petition to King Charles I. 
for leave to travel into foreign parts, viz. Turkey, 
Ethiopia, or the Abaſſinian empire, in the ſearch after 
manuſcripts, eſpecially relating to civil and eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, in order to publiſh them in print, or whatſoever 
copies might tend to the propagation or increaſe of good 
learning. And further alſo, as his Majeſty had Leiger 
Amb ors and Agents, with his confederates, Em- 
perors, Kings, and Princes, of other countries, they 
might in his Majeſty's name, in behalf of Mr Lydiat 
and his aſſignes, move their Highneſſes to grant the like 
privileges to him and his aſſignes &c. What effect this 
petition had does not appear, probably not ſuch a one 
as was agreeable to the ardor of his wiſhes. However 


and another at Cambridge, Thus eager 15 


that be, it is an inconteſtible evidence of his noble in- 
tentions and public ſpirit for the advancement of letters. 
Neither did his diſappointment in it leſſen his reſpe& 
for the King, in whoſe cauſe he ſhewed himſelf a firm and 
zealous loyaliſt on the breaking out of the civil wars, in 
which he was a great ſufferer at his rectory of Okerton by 
the Parliament party. In a letter written by him to Sir 
William Compton, Knt. Governor of Banbury-caftle, dated 
Dec. 7, 1644, he complains of having been four times 
pillaged by the Parliament's forces of Compton-hon/e 
(commonly called Compton in the hole) in Warwickſhire, 
to the value of at leaſt 701. and was forced, for a quarter 
of a year together, to borrow a ſhirt to change his linnen; 
that he had alſo been twice forced from his houſe, and 
carried once to Warwick, and another time to Banbury. 
To the firſt of which places he was hurried away on a 
raſcally jade of a horſe, and was infamouſly abuſed by 
the ſoldiers there, and ſo ſorely hurt, that at the writing 
of the faid letter he was not perfectly reſtored, and 
doubted he ſcarce ever ſhould be. The cauſe of all which 
ill uſage was for that he had denied them money, and 
had defended his books and apers, and afterwards, while 
a Priſoner in Warwick-caſtle, he had ſpoken boldly in 
behalf of the King and Biſhops. At length, after he 
had lived at Okerton ſeveral years in great poverty and 
obſcurity, he was taken out of this world on the third 
of April, 1646, and was buried the day following in 
the chancel of the church at Okerton, which he had 
rebuilt ſome time before. In 1669 a ſtone, with an 
inſcription, was laid over his grave, at the expence 
of the Warden and Fellows of New-college in Oxford, 
and an honorary monument, with an = efron was 
erected by the ſame fociety in the cloyſter of their college, 
Mr Wood obſerves, that though he was a perſon of 
{mall ſtature, yer was he of great parts, and of a public 
ſoul, and though a poor and contemptible prizft to look 
upon (tor ſo he was held by the vulgar) yet he not only 
puzzled Chriftopher Clavius, and the whole college of 
Mathematicians, but alſo that Goliab of literature, Jo/eph 
Scaliger, who, when he was worſted by our Author's 
writings (as was maintained by great men, and particu- 
larly Archbiſhop Uſber) inſtead of acknowledging the 
ſuperiority of his antagoniſt, meanly betook himſelf to 
abuſive language, calling Lydiat, in the moſt ſcornful 
manner, a. beggarly, beardleſi, and gelt prieſt. That as 
he was much eſteemed by learned men at home, among 
whom, beſides our Primate, were Sir Adam Newton, 
Secretary, and Sir Thomas Chaloner, Chamberlain to 
Prince Henry, Dr TFobn Bainbridge, Mr Henry Briggs, 
Dr Peter Turner, &c. who were his great acquaintance, 
ſo was he by the Virtuoſi beyond-ſea, who even did not 
ſcruple to rank him with the Lord Bacon of Verulam and 
Mr Jeſepb Mede. And when they heard that Lydiar 
and Meade were very poorly preferred, they declared 
that the Engliſh were unworthy of ſuch brave ſcholars, 
ſince they ſhewed no more regard for them. This cha- 
racter of Mr Lydiat was apparently drawn from a peruſal 
of his works, of which therefore we ſhall give a liſt, 
as follows: 1. Tractatus de wariis annorum formis, 
Lond. 1605, 8vo, 2. Prælectio Aftronomica de natura 
cali et conditionibus elementorum. 3. Diſquifitio Philo- 
logica de origine fontium. Theſe two were printed with 
the firſt, and are always bound up with it. 4. Exa- 
men canonum chronologia 1/agogicoram, annexed to, 5. 
Defenfio Tractatus de wariis annorum formis contra Foſephi 
Scaligeri obtreationem, Lond. 1607, 8vo. 6. Emen- 
datio temporum ab initio mundi huc uſque compendio fucta 
contra Scaligerum I alios, Lond. 1609, 8vo. (“). 7. Ex- 
plicatio et additamentum argumentorum in libello emendatio- 
ni; temporum compendio fate, de nativitate Chriſti & mi- 
niflerio ix terris, printed in 1613, 8vo. 8. Solis et Lune 
periodus, ſeu annus magnus, Lond. 1620, 8vo. g. De 
anni ſolaris menſura epiſtala Aſtronomica ad Hen. Savilium, 
Lond. 1620-1, 8vo. 10. Numeras aureus melioribus lapil- 
lis infignitus, factuſue gemmeus, e the/auro anni magni, five 
Solis et Lune periodi oftodeſexcentenarie Tc, Lond. 1621, 
in one large ſheet on one fide. 11. Canones chrone- 
logict, nec non ſeries ſummorum magiſtratuum et triumpho- 
rum Romanorum, Oxon. 1675, 8vo, printed from a 
manuſcript in the library of Dr Jobn Lamphire, Principal 
of Hart-hall, now Hertford-college, Oxford. 12. Let- 
ters to Dr James Uſher, afterwards Primate of Ire- 
land, annexed to that Primate's life, publiſhed by Dr 
Parr, 1686. 13. :Marmoreum chronicon Arundelianum 
cum annotajionibus, printed in Marmora Oxonienſia, = 
e 
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Both Inſcriptions 
may be ſeen in 
Hiſt, et Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon, 
I'b, II. P · 149 
& 155. 


(*) Another edi- 
tion was printed 
at the Hague, iu 
1654, 1210, 
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mitted by Dr 


Hampton, Abp. 
of Armagh, then 


Chancellor, 


Having perform- 
ed the uſual ex- 
erciſes, part of 
which being to 
read two lecture: 
on ſome part of 


Scripture, he 


choſe Dan. ix. 
24, and Rev. xx. 


- 


USHER. 


the purſuit of knowledge he declined the provoſtſhip of his college to which he was elected (% n..... 


tr) He was d- in 1610(q). Two years afterwards he commenced D. D. (7); and the next year, 1613, being endes sn wp 


at London, he 1 his firſt treatiſe ] De Ecelęſiarum Chriſtianarum Succeſſione et Statu; — 


it was preſente 


Univerſity 45 
daughter of 


Returning home a little before Midſummer, he married Phzbe, the only 
r Luke Chaloner [R] abovementioned, 


In 1615, he drew up articles of reli- 


by Archbiſhop Abbot to King James, as the eminent firſt-fruits of Dublin , Sd, „ . 


(+) Parr, 5. 


They a 
hg wes 


gion for the Church of Ireland; which being intirely Calviniſtical in reſpect to the doctrine of na- Alteration 
abſolute predeſtination and reprobation, a handle was made of this ſtep to endeavour the ruin 
of his intereſt in King James, by repreſenting him as inclined to Puritaniſm : but the impotent 


malice turned (as is not unuſual in ſuch caſes) greatly to his advantage [S]. For coming, 
4. explaining both againſt the Millenaries of the elder and latter times, Parr, as 


liſhed by Humphrey Prideaux. In this piece Mr Lydiat 
had animadverted upon the edition of the Marmora 

Arundeliana by Mr Selden, whom, inſtead of a moft judi- 
cious, he has ſtiled only an induftrious Author; which 
coming to the ears of that learned gentleman, was ſo 
much reſented by him, that, though otherwiſe in general 
a friend and ſupporter of learned men under difficulties, 
vet, when defired and importuned to contribute towards 
Lydiat's releaſe from priſon, he abſolutely refuſed. 
Theſe are all the pieces of our Author's extant in print. 
He alſo left behind him a great number of manuſcripts, 
moſt ot which are: 1. Annotations upon that part 
of Mr Edward Brerewood's treatiſe of the Sabbath, 
wherein he denies the Chriſtian ſabbath on the Lord's 
day, or the firſt day of the week, to be eſtabliſhed jure 
divino, by God's commandment. The beginning of 
this manuſcript there <vas brought to me, being priſoner 
in the King's bench, on Friday evening, Dec. 3, 1630 &c. 
which is mentioned, as it ſhews the time of his confine- 
ment in that priſon. 2. Annotations upon ſome con- 
troverted points of the Chronical Canons. 3. A few 
annotations upon ſome places or paſſages of the ſecond 
and third chapters of the book, intitled Alare Cbriſtia- 
num. 4. A treatiſe touching the ſetting up of altars 
in Chriſtian churches, and bowing in reverence to them 
or common tables, and bowing the knee or uncovering 
the head at the name or naming of Jeſas, occaſionally 
made in 1633, written upon the requeſt of ſome London 
miniſters, to declare his judgment therein, and dedi- 
cated to Archbiſhop Laud in gratitude for his releaſing 
him oat of priſon, Feobich ſhexvs that he was not a priſoner 
in 1633, though probably diſcharged not long before]. In 
a poſtſcript to this diſcourſe about — at the name 
of Jeſus, he endeavours to anſwer the four arguments 
of Biſhop Andrews in his ſermon on Philip. ii. 10, 11. 

An anſwer to Mr Joſeph Mede's treatiſe of the 
name of altar, or 2:o4a51g4c, anciently Jum to the 
holy table; written in February, 1637. 6. An anſwer 
to the defence of the coal from the altar. 7. Evangelium 
contractum ex quatuor Evangeliis &c. written in Hebrew. 
8. Annales Eccleſiæ Chriſti inchoati ſecundum metho- 
dum Baronii: This is written in Latin, but is imperfect. 
9. Chronicon Regum Judzorum methodo magis per- 
ſpicua, written in Hebrew. 10. Meſolabium geo- 
metricum. 11. Chrenicon mundi emendatum. 12. 
Divina ſphzra humanorum eventuum, dedicated to the 
King in 1632. 13. Problema Aſtronomicum de Solis 
eccentricitate. 14. Diatribæ, et Animad verſiones aſtro- 
nomicz ternæ. 15. Circuli dimenſio Lydiatea, Ar- 
chimedea. All which manuſcripts, with others, treat- 
ing of Divinity, Mathematics, and Aſtronomy, amount- 
ting to the number of thirty-eight at leaſt, were bound 
up in twenty-two volumes, and reſerved as rarities in 
the hands of the forementioned Dr John Lamphire, Prin- 
cipal of Hart-hall, now Hertford-college. 

AS) His treatiſe De Ecclefiarum Chriſtianarum Snc- 
ceſſione et Statu.] This piece is a continuation of Biſhop 
Jewel's Apology, written in anſwer to that captious 
queſtion of the Papiſts, where was your [Proteſtant] 


religion before Luther? The deſign therefore is to prove 


that the proteſtant tenets are the ſame with thoſe of the 
primitive church, in executing which Jewel ſhews, that 
there alſo were ſome viſible members of this church down 
to the 6th century, which is here extended to the 13th 
by our Author, ad further 2 chat there were ſome 
perſons in the Weſtern churches, during the darkeſt times 
of ignorance, not tainted with the errors of the Romiſh 
faith. It is divided into three parts. The firſt reaches 
to the tenth century, when G VII. was raifed to 
the popedom. The ſecond was to have reached from that 

iod to the year 1370. And the third was planned to 
— it to the Reformation. How far he had brought it 
in tis edition is ſeen in the following extract of a letter 
written to his brother-in-law, Themas Lydiat, dated at 
Dublin, Auguſt 16, 1619. Vu have rightly obſerved, 


* ſays he, that in my diſcourſe, De Chriftianarum Eccle- 
* frarum Succeſſione et Statu, there is wanting, for the ac- 
* compliſhment of the ſecond part, an hundred years 
* [from 1240 to 1370, viz. the laſt chapter of this part] 
* which default in the continuation of the work is b 

me ſupplied. I purpoſe to publiſh the whole work 
together, much augmented, but do firſt expect the 
publication of my uncle Stanyburſt's anſwer to the 
former, which; I hear, fince his death (52), is ſent 
to Paris to be there printed. I am advertiſed alſo, 
* that even now there is one at Antwerp who hath 
printed a treatiſe of my countryman De ſacro By/co, 
De were Eccleſie inveſligatione, wherein he hath ſome 
* dealing with me: Both theſe I would willingly ſee, 
before I ſet about reprinting my book, meaning, that 
* if they have juſtly found fault with any thing, I may 
* amend it; if unjuſtly, I may defend it (53). We have 
already ſhewn what reaſon he had to expect the anſwer 
here mentioned from his uncle; but that was never 


publiſhed, nor did our Author publiſh any other edi- th 


tion of his work, as he here purpoſed. Probably pre- 
vented by the diſtraction of the times (54). It was re- 
printed at Hanover in 1658, 8vo, without any amend- 
ments. In the laſt edition of 1687, containing likewiſe 
his Antiquity of the Britiſh churches, are theſe words in 
the —— Opus integhum ab Auctore auctum et re- 
cognitum, which Dt Smith obſerves was a meer puff of 
the Bookſeller. 

[RI He married Dr Chaloner's daughter.) This gen- 
tleman was deſcended from the ancient family of the 
Chaloners in Yorkſhire. He was one of the four firſt 
Fellows of the college of Dublin (55), and had been 
a great aſſiſter and benefactor to it, having been ap- 
pointed Overſeer of the building, and Treaſurer for 
the money raiſed for that purpoſe, and was both a 
learned and pious man. In all theſe reſpects Dr Uſher 
muſt necds be very agreeable to him, and we are aſſured 
that he courted this alliance, intending, had he lived, 
to have given this friend his only * with a 
conſiderable eſtate in land and money (56). But dying 
before it was concluded ( 57)» he charged her upon his 
death-bed, that, if Dr U/er would marry her, ſhe 
ſhould think of no other perſon for a huſband ; which 
command of her dying father ſhe punctually obeyed, 
and continued his wife forty years, and was always 
treated by him with great tenderneſs to her death, 
which preceded his about a year and a half. 

[S] Turned in the end to his advantage.} Among thoſe 
articles, which amount to the number of 104, beſides 
aſſerting the doctrine of predeſtination and reprobation 
in the ſtrongeſt terms (58), one of them profeſſes that 
there is but one catholic church, out of which there is 
no ſalvation; and another maintains that the ſabbath- 
day ought to be kept holy (59). Upon theſe accounts, 
Dr Heylin called the paſſing of theſe articles an abſolute 
plot of the Sabbatarians and Calviniſts in England, to 
make themſelves ſo ſtrong a party in Ireland as to obtain 
what they pleaſed in this convocation (6c). Our Author 
was well known to be a ſtrong aſſerter of the predeſtina- 
rian principles, and being beſides of opinion, that 
epiſcopacy was not a diſtin order, but 1 a different 
degree from that of Preſbyters, he lay obnoxious enough 
to the charge of Puritaniſm. However, as he always 
warmly aſſerted the King's ſupremacy, and the epiſcopal 
farm of church government eſtabliſhed, and all the 
diſcipline of it, it is evident all the objections to him, 
as inclined to Puritaniſm, were the effect of party, the 
church beginning about this time to be divided between 
the Calviniſtic and Arminian principles upon the quin- 
quarticular controverſy. Dr Parr tells us his enemies 
were of no great repute for learning and worth, and 
that our Author, hearing of their attempts to rivet him 
out of his Majeſty's favour, procured the following let- 
ter from the Lord Deputy and Council of [reland to the 
Privy-Council in England, 

| s May 


(52) He die 
Bruffe!s the wr 
before, Ath 
Oxon, Vel. 1, 
col, 2:0, 


(53) Letter 38 
in Parr's uf of 
ticn, 


( 54) It is certain 
that, in his jours 
ney to St Donate, 
mentioned here. 
after, he loft tuo 
MSS. concern. 
ing theW1!d, ner, 
Which he had 
obtained toward 
the writing of 
this work, 
Parr, p, 60, 


(55) There wa 
only four ap- 
pointed at fuſt, 
viz, Luke Cha- 
loner, William 
Daniel, James 
Fullerton, and 
James Hamilton, 


(56) Farr, 
(57) He tied at 
Dublin on the 
27th of April, 
1612, 


(58) From the 
IXth to the 
XVIIch i:- 
c!uſive. 

(59) They wer? 
ſigned by Arche 
biſhop Jone*, 
then Lore Chan» 
cellor of Ireland, 
and the Spraxer 
of the Houic cf 
Biſhops in con- 
vocation, and 
prolocutor ot tit 
clergy, and lik2» 
wiſe by the 
Lord Deputy 
Chickeicr il 
Kin ame:'s3 
— vy 2 
Majefty's erder. 
(60) Henle; 


Petrus reſpende:, 


. 47. 
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(x) It was print- 
ed in wy — 
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iv, 14 
are all the Ser- 
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as his cuſtom was, to England in the latter end of the year 1619, he brought a letter to the 


Privy-Council to clear him of that charge, and he afterwards 


intire ſatisfaction in the point, that the Biſh 


mon at their requeſt (x). 
year. 


Iriſh and Britons (). 


gave the King in diſcourſe ſuch 
r which, he preached 


mon- _m ſword as Lord Deputy of Ireland, our Prelate preached a Sermon before him which gave 
by hi 


Subjoi 
Gu. J. 
thorp's book up- 
on the ſame ſub- 
jeRt, and reprint- 


to take the oath of ſupremacy, he made a f. 


"4 co great offence []: but at the cenſuring ſome officers on the 22d of November for refuſing 


ch in the caſtle of Dublin in defence of that 


ſupremacy, for which he received a letter of thanks from his Majeſty (z) [A]. In June, 


1623, 


—_ ogy it he endeavours to prove the religion of thoſe ancient Chriſtians to be the ſame with that of the Proteſtants, in the moſt, material points 
1031, 0 


(61) Parr, 


- (62) Idem. 


(63) Dr Laud, 
afterwards Abp 
of Canterbury, 
Was inſtalled a 
Prebendary a few 
$ before, 
his article, 


of diffegence from the Church of Rome. 


« May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, 

The extraordinary merit of this bearer, Mr Doctor 
« Uſher, prevailed with us to offer that favour (which 
we deny to many that move us) to be recommended 
to your Lordſhips; and we do it the rather, becauſe 
we are deſirous to ſet him right in his Majeſty's opi- 
nion, who it ſeemeth hath been informed, that he is 
ſomewhat tranſported with ſingularities, and unapt- 
neſs to be conformable to the rules and orders of 
the church. We are ſo far from ſuſpecting him in 
that kind, that we may be bold to recommend him 
to your Lordſhips as a man orthodox, and wor- 
thy to govern in the church, when occaſion ſhall be 
preſented, and his Majeſty may be pleaſed to advance 
him. He being one that hath preached before the 
ſtate here for eighteen years, and hath been his 
Majeſty's Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity thir- 
teen years, and a man who has given himſelf over to 
his profeſſion. An excellent and painful preacher, 
a modeſt man, abounding in goodneſs, and his life 
and doctrine ſo agreeable, as thoſe who agree not with 
him are yet conſtrained to love and admire him. And 
for ſuch a one we beſeech your Lordſhips to under- 
ſtand him, and accordingly to ſpeak to his Majeſty. 
And thus, with remembrance of our humble duties, 
we take leave of your Lordſhips, moſt humbly at 
command. From Dublin the laſt of September, 1619. 
Adam Loftus, Chancellor; Henry Docaura; William 
* Metherwold; John King; Dudley Norton; Oliver St 
* Tokn; William Tuamenis; Francis Axingiers.” 

Upon this letter the King ſent for him, and, after 
much converfation upon the ſubject, declared his ſatis- 
faction in the Doctor, by ſaying, that the Knawe Puritan 
Twas a bad man, but the Knaves Furitan was an honeſt 
man (61). | 

[T] The King nominated him Biſhop of Meath.) Upon 
this occaſion he received the following letter from the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland : 


My Lord, 

I thank God for your preferment to the biſhopric 
* of Meath. His Majeſty therein hath done egregious 
* favour to his poor church here. There is none here 
© but are exceeding glad that you are called thereunto: 
Even ſome Popilh gentlemen themſelves have largely 
* teſtified their gladneſs of it. Your grant is, and other 
* neceſſary things ſhall be, ſealed this day or tomorrow. 


* I pray God bleſs you and whatever you undertake. 
* SoIreſt, | 


* Your Lordſhip's moſt affectionate Friend, 


Dublin, Feb. 3, 1620. . Oliver Grandiſone (62). 


[U] He preached before the Houſe of Commons.) Upon 
his appointment to preach on the 7th of February, the 
Prebendaries of Weſtminſter-abbey claimed the privilege 
of their church, and their exemption from epiſcopal juriſ- 
dition for many years, and offered their ſervice (63); 
whereupon the Houſe being diſpleaſed, appointed the 
place to be at the Temple, and he was ordered a ſecond 
time to preach before them. And Secretary Calvert, 
by the appointment of the Houſe, ſpoke to the King 
that the choice of their Preacher might ſtand. The 
King faid it was well done. Feb. 13 the Biſhop was 
at court, kiſſed the King's hand, and had a conference 
with him upon his ſermon : when his Majeſty told him 
he had an unruly flock to look after next Sunday, ob- 
ſerved that the Houſe were in' no proper temper for 
receiving the Sacrament, that after the late contentions 
many might eat their own condemnation, He bid the 
Biſhop tell them he hoped they were prepared, but 
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(z) Dr Parr has preſerved an extract of this letter, p. 24, and 25. 


wiſhed they might be better; to exhort them to unity 
and concord; to love God firſt, and then their Prince 
and Country; to look to the urgent neceſſity of the 
times, and the miſerable ſtate of Chriſtendom ; con- 
cluding with bis dat gui cito dat. Feb. 27 the Houſe 
ſent Sir James Perrot and Mr Drake to give him thanks, 
and deſire him to publiſh his ſermon, which was done 
accordingly (64). 

[I] A ſermon which gave great offence. ] We have 
an account of this by himſelf in a letter to Lord Gran- 
diſone from Dublin, Oct. 16, 1622, wherein he ac- 
quaints that nobleman (late Lord Deputy) that, taking 
his text in Rom. xiii. He beareth not the ſword in wain, 
he expreſſed his wiſhes, that if bis Majeſty were pleaſed 
to extend his clemency towards his ſubjects, that were 
Recuſants, ſome order notwithſtanding might be taken 
with them, that they ſhould not give us public affronts, 
and take poſſeſſion of our churches before our faces. 
© I alſo intreated, continues he, that, whatever con- 
* nivance were uſed to others, the laws might be ſtrictly 
executed againſt ſuch as had revolted from us (65). 
Upon this a report was raiſed that he had ſaid, /e frvord 
had reſted too lang in the ſheath, But the reaſon of this 
addreſs to Lord Grandiſone was what ſome gave out, 
that he had taxed his Lordſhip with being too remiſs 
in proſecuting the Papiſts during his government, which 
he here expreſly denies. However that be, it is certain 
he fell under the diſpleaſure of his Metropolitan, Dr 
Hampton, Archbiſhop of Armagh, who wrote him the 
following letter. 


My Lord, 

© In the exceptions taken by the Recuſants againſt 
: you ſermon, I cannot be affected as Gallo was at the 
beating of Seſbenes, to take nothing for them. I am 
* ſenſible of that which my brethren ſuffer : and, if my 
* advice had been required, I ſhould have counſelled 
* your Lordſhip to give lenitives of your own accord 
* for all which was conceived over-harſh or ſharp. The 
* Inquiſition, whether an offence were given or taken, 
* may add to the flame already kindled, and provoke 
further diſpleaſure; it is not like to pacify anger. 
* But let your caſe be as good as Peter's was, when 
* the brethren charged him injuriouſly with preaching 
to the uncircumciſed, the great Apoſtle was content 
to give them a public ſatis faction, Acts ii. and it 
* wrought good effects; for the text, ſays his auditors, 
© quieverunt & plorificaverunt Deum, it brought peace 
to the congregation and glory to God. 

My noble Lord Deputy hath propounded a way of 
* pacification, that your Lordſhip ſhould ſatisfy ſuch of 
* the Lords as could be preſent, wherein my poor en- 
« deavours ſhall not be wanting. Howbeit (to ſay in- 
© genuouſly as I think) that is not likely to have ſucceſs; 
C 22 Lord of Kilkenny and your other friends, try- 
© ing their ſtrength in that kind at Trim, prevailed not, 
but can tell your Lordſhip what is expected. And 
if my wiſhes can take place, ſeeing ſo many men 
* having ſomething againſt you, tarry not till they com- 
plain, but prevent it by a voluntary retractation, and 
milder interpretation of the points offenſive, eſpecially 
of drawing the ſword, of which ſpirit we are not, nor 
* ought to be; our weapons are not carnal, but ſpiritual. 
« Withal it will not be amiſs, in mine opinion, for your 
« Lordſhip to withdraw yourſelf from theſe parts, and 
to ſpend more time in your own dioceſe, that ſuch as 
will not hear your doctrine may be drawn to love and 
* reverence your Lordſhip for your hoſpitality and con- 
verſation (66). 

[X] He made a ſpeech &c.) This ſpeech is too long 
to be inſerted here (67), and contains nothing more 
than the common arguments. However, it had ſo good 
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opric of Meath (u) being then vacant, his Ma- (.) | His + cond 
ſty of his own accord nominated him thereto in 1620[T]; ſoon 

before the Houſe of Commons [U], on February 20 (w) that year, and printed his Ser- 
He was conſecrated to his ſee on his return home the following 
In 1622, he publiſhed, at Dublin, his treatiſe concerning The Religion of the ancient 2 the diſcipline, 
And in October the ſame year, upon Lord Falkland's receiving the church. See 


in 

ment of this ſee, 
ſhews him to be 
far enough from 
being diſaffected 
to the diſcipline 


Parr, p. 27, 28. 
(w) By miſtake 
it is Feb, 10 in 
Parr, and ſo co- 
pied in the Gene- 
ral Dictionary. 


(64) In this ſer- 
mon he fates 
the doctrine of 
Chriſt's preſence 
in the Sacrament 
againſt the real 
preſence, In 
which view he 
refers to it in his 
treatiſe agai 
Malone Je- 
ſuit, ch. iii. 1 
initio, and gives 
the ſubſtance of 
it, 


(65) Letter 53 
in Parr's collece 
tion, 


(66) Letter 54 
ibid, dated from 
Tredagh, Otto» 
ber 17, 1622, 


(67) It is printed 
by Dr Parr, p. 19 
to 24. 
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570) Letter 55 in 162 3, he was conſtituted a Privy-Counſellor of Ireland (aa), and went not long after te 


Part's Collection 
from Mr Henry 
Holcroft to our 
Biſhop, dated 
June 13, 1623. 


(dd) Ibid. p. 26, 
it was held in 
Nov. 1625. The 
event was of fin- 
gular ſcrvice to 
Lady Peterbo- 
rough, and the 
grateful ſenſe ſhe 
had cf it will be 
ſeen in the 1c» 
quel. * 


68) See Wil- 
in's Concil. 
Brit, & Hibern, 
Vol, IV. P» 44 3* 


(*) To the fame 
purpoſe it is ſaid 
that Sir John Sa- 
vile once brought 
cur Archbiſhop, 
under the notion 
of a country par- 
fon, to diſpute 

with a learned 

Jeſuit, who, upon 
trial, ſaid, that 
ccvatry Vicar 

had mere learns 
ing than all the 
Biſhops in Eng- 
land.“ Ducat. 

Leod. p. 626. 
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England, by his Majeſty's ſpecial command, in order to carry on a work, which he had 


begun ſome time before, concerning the antiquity of the Britiſh Churches (55). R 
ſineſs keeping him here till the death of Dr Chriſtopher Hampton, Archbiſhop of Armagh, I“. * 


This bu- 


in January 1624, made way for his advancement to that ſee, upon which occaſion he prepared 


to return to Ireland; but being ſeized with a quartan ague, which held him nine months, 
it was Auguſt 1626, when he arrived there (cc). 


Before he left England, he had a diſputa- 


tion (ad) with a Popiſh Prieſt at Drayton in Northamptonſhire, the ſeat of Lord Mordaunt, 
afterwards Earl of Peterborough, who thereby became a convert to the Proteſtant reli- 


gion [7 |. 


King James granted him the temporalities of the Archbiſhopric, notwith- 


ſtanding his abſence, and he was ordered four hundred pounds ſterling out of the revenues 


of Ireland, by King Charles I, not long after his acceſſion to the throne (ee). 


Being now 


at the head of the Iriſh Church, he omitted nothing which might either reform the abuſes, 
or relieve the wants of it, both in regard to doctrine and diſcipline [Z], keeping a watchful 
eye to defeat the reſtleſs endeavours of its neareſt and moſt dangerous enemies the Papiſts. 
In this ſpirit, he oppoſed vigorouſly a deſign which was ſet on foot by them in the winter after 
his arrival for granting a more full toleration to them[ AA]. At the ſame time obſerving the 


an effect, that diverſe of the offenders being ſatisfied 
they might lawfully take the oath of ſupremacy, did 
thereby avoid the ſentence of Premuaire, then ready to 
be pronounced againſt them. It muſt be obſerved, 
that there had been a ſynodical meeting (as it is called) 
of the popiſh clergy, together with ſome common law- 
yers, and Monks of the Ciſtertian, Franciſcan, and Jeſuits 
order, wherein a decree was made, declaring the abſo- 
lute unlawfulneſs of taking this cath of ſupremacy (68). 

[7] He diſputed with a Jeſuit, and converted Lord 
AMordaunt to 15e protc/iant religion.] He was ſcarce reco- 
vered from his ague, when Lord Mordaunt, a zealous 
Roman catholic, bcing greatly defirous to bring his Lady 
into the pale of that church, concluded, that there could 
be no better or more certain way of bringing it about, 
than to procure a difputation to be held between two 
learned and principal perſons, one of each fide, at which 
his Lady ſhould be 5 In that reſolution he choſe, 
for the champion of his own cauſe, the Jeſuit Beaumont, 
whoſe true name was Rookguood, being brother to that 
Rockwood who was executed for the gunpowder trea- 
ſon. Againſt this antagoniſt Lady Peterborough choſe 
our Primate, who, notwithſtanding his health was not 
ſufficiently confirmed to engage in ſuch a taik, yet from 
the ardent zeal for the reformed doctrine, with which he 
was conſtantly animated, and to fave a foul from falling 
into the wiles of an artful Jeſuit, he did not refuſe to 
comply with her Ladyſhip's requeſt. The place ap- 
Pointed for holding the diſputation was my Lord's ſeat 
at Drayton in Northamptonſhire, a place very proper 
for the buſineſs, as being furniſhed with a moſt copious 
library of the writings of all the ancient fathers of the 
church, which were ready at hand, if it ſhould happen 
(which is ordinarily the caſe) that any of them ſhould be 
referred to in the engagement. The heads of the diſ- 
pute were agreed to be upon Tranſubſlantiation; the In- 
wocation of Saints; of Images; and the Perpetual Viſibility 
of the Church. After it had been held for three days, 
five hours each day, in which our Primate ſuſtained the 
part of Reſpondent, that office for the fourth day lay 
upon Beaumont, according to the regulation ſettled by 
himſelf. But no Jeſuit then appeared. On the con- 
trary, he ſent a letter to the Baron, with an excuſe for 
the default, alledging, that all the arguments which he 
had formed had ſlipt out of his memory, nor was he able by 
any effort to recollect them, imputing the cauſe of the misfor- 
tune to à juſt judgment of God upon him, for undertaking 
of his own accord, without the licence of his Supericrs, to 
engage in a diſpute with a perſon of ſo great eminence and 
learning as the Primate (). Such a ſhameful tergiverſation 
ſunk deeply into the mind of Lord Mordaunt, fo that, 
after ſome conferences with the Primate, he renounced 
popery, and continued in the profeſſion of the proteſtant 
faith to the end of his life. This account is given in the 
life of our Archbiſnop by Dr Nicholas Bernard, who ſays 
he had it from an eye and ear witneſs. And it is in a 
great meaſure confirmed by the reproach thrown upon 
Beaumont by Chaloner, a ſecular prieſt, who in a piece 
wrote againit the Jeſuit, admoniſhes bim to bexvare of 
Drayton-houſe, 4% he ſhould there chance to light up- 
on another Uſher, and be again put to flight, to the 


(69) Bates, ubi great diſgrace both of himſelf and his profeſſion (69). 


ſupra, p. 741. 


As to the Primate, the eminent ſervice done by this diſ- 
putation to Lady Peterborough could not but be ver 
{ſenſibly felt by her; and that it was fo, ſhe gave his 
Grace ſufficient proofs in that extraordinazy kindneſs 
and reſpect which ſhe ſhewed to him all his life after. 


4 
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[Z] He reformed the doctrine and diſcipline of the Iriſh 
church.] For that purpoſe he made frequent perſonal 
viſitations, admoniſhing thoſe of the clergy whom he 
found faulty, and giving excellent advice and directions 
to the reſt, charging them to uſe the liturgy of the 
church in all public adminiſtrations, and to preach and 
catechiſe diligently in their reſpective cures, and to 
make the Holy Scripture the rule as well as the ſubject 
of their doctrine and ſermons. He alſo endeavoured to 
reform the ProQors, Apparitors, and other officers of 
the Eccleſiaſtical courts, where there were many great 
complaints of abuſes and exactions in his Predeceſſor's 
time (70). 

[44] He oppoſed a full teleratien to the Papiſts.] The 
propoſitions to which the Papiſts offered to conſent, in 
caſe of a more full toleration, were to pay their quota 
towards maintaining 500 horſe and 50009 foot-ſoldiers: 
Upon which occaſion a general aſſembly of the nation, 
both Proteſtants and Papiſts, was called by the then 
Lord Deputy Falkland in the hall of the caſtle of Dub- 
lin. The Biſhops, by the Lord Primate's invitation, 
met firſt at his houſe, where a proteſtation was drawn 
up in form, importing, that the popiſh religion bein 
ſuperſtitious and idolatrous, a full toleration of it — 
be ſinful, and moreover a matter of moſt dangerous 
conſequence. This paper was ſigned by our Archbiſhop 
at the head of eleven Prelates, one of whom [the Biſhop 
of Derry] at the next meeting of the aſſembly, April 23, 
1627, publiſhed it at Chriſt- church before the Lord 
Deputy and Council in the middle of his ſermon, 
wherein he declared warmly agairſt the toleration; in 
which he was ſeconded by the Primate in a ſermon 
preached the Sunday following before the ſame audi- 
tory (71). Hereupon other reſolutions were taken. 
Mr Bayle (72) having tranſcribed Bates's, account (73) 
of this proceeding of the Biſhops, makes the following 
remark : I am to obſerve, that our Archbiſhop ard 
his Suffragans acted according to the principles of thoſe 
* who are the molt rigid enemies to toleration, they not 
grounding their declaration upon political reaſons, 
like moderate men of that party, but only on the 
nature of theworſhip in the popiſh communion, without 
once mentioning its perſecuting ſpirit, which is the only 
reaſon why even ſuch as favour toleration ſuppoſe that it 
ought not to be tolerated.” 'To paſs by this Critic's raih 
aſſertion, that the favourers of toleration ground their opi- 
nion of exempting Popery only upon account of its perſe- 
cuting ſpirit, the contrary of which is notoriouſly evident 
in our famous Poet Milton, who gives the very ſame reaion 
for denying a Toleration to Popery with our Archbiſhop, 
Viz. its idolatry (74). It will be ſufficient to repreſent 
the true ſtate of the caſe with reſpect to the Primate's con- 
duct, which probably was unknown to Bayle. The Papiſts 
here underſtood by the Iriſh Biſhops proteſtation were ſuch 
as either deſcended cf the race of the ancient Engliſh, or 
ſuch as held their eſtates from the crown, who being gene- 
rally loyal ſubjects to his Majeſty, thereupon took this 
occaſion to propoſe the ſuſpenſion of the laws againſt 
Recuſants. This raiſed a murmur among ſeveral of the 
Proteſtants, for whoſe ſatisfaction it might be very ne- 
ceſſary for the Biſhops to make the mentioned declara- 
tion. But that the Primate had no ſuch ſpirit of Intole- 
rancy as is here intimated by his Accuſer, is evident from 
what followed, which was, 'That the Proteſtants, refuſing 
to contribute their quota to the ſupport of aſtanding army, 
vere aſſured that the laws againſt Recuſants ſhould remain 
in full force, and that if the Papiſts, on the other — 

wou 
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(ec) Parr, pe 27 


(er Ibid. P. % 


(70) Parr, p. 27 
28. 


(71) Parr, p. 29, 
(72) Under our 
Prelate's article, 
remark [B] at 
the end. 

(73) In vita Ul- 
ſerii, p. 74 
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(74) Milton's 
treatiſe of true 
religion, bereſy, 
ſchiſm, and tole- 
ration, in his 
works, Vol. Il, 
Edit. 17 53, 4% 
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ſt was the 
Cf. ook in La- 
tin that vas 
- ted in Ire- 


hand 


7) He dedi- 
cates the piece 
to Voſſius, for 
nom his Grace 
would willingly 
have procured 
the ceanery of 
Armagh, Let- 
ter 144 in Parr's 
Callection, Fe- 
bruary 3, 1629. 
(76) Letter 1 
ibid. dated pe 
cemb. 10, 160, 
Where he writes 
that it was then 
fniſhed. 


rous doctrine, ö 
Controverſy, and meetin 
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daily growth and incteaſe of Arminianiſm, which was looked on 


by him as a very dange- 


he employed fome time in ſearching into the original of the Prædeſtinarian 
g with a curioſity upon that ſubject, he publiſhed it in 1631, at 


Dublin ( in 4to [BB]; as he did alſo another in 1632 (gg), Concerning the ancient 
Iriſh Church [CC]. This year he was likewiſe employed in recovering ſeveral lands belong- 


ing to his own dioceſe, in which he was affiſted by Archbiſhop Laud (bb). 


From the time 


that Lord Wentworth Earl of Stafford held the poſt of Lord Deputy of Ireland, the Arch- 
biſhop left no means untried to improve the revenues of that Church in general [DD], hav- 


would give nothing without ſuch a ſuſpenſion, they 
might perhaps agree that the condition of the kingdom 
required, ſome landing forces. It was reſolved there- 
fore, by the Lord Deputy and Council, that the Primate 
ſhould, in regard of his great eſteem wwith all parties, de- 
clare, in a ſpeech to the whole aſſembly, the true ſtate 
of the kingdom, and the neceſſity of a ſtanding army 
for the defence thereof againſt any foreign invaſions or 
intelline commotions; and conſequently, that a compe- 
tent ſupply was needful for that purpoſe, and to be 
raiſed, without any condition whatſoever, as well by the 
Roman catholic as Proteſtant ſubjects. The ſpeech is 
too long to be inſerted here, though it is an exquiſite 

roof his Lordſhip's abilities in matters of ſtate, and 
being tanſmitted by the deſire of the Lord Deputy to 
the K. was well approved by him. The following 
paſſo ge in it js apparently a full vindication of the Arch- 
biſhc » © gainſt Payle's accuſation of a perſecuting ſpirit. 
« Where the burden is born, ſays he, in common, and 
the aid required to be given to the Prince by his ſubjects 
« of diferent judgments in religion, it ſtands not with 
the ground of common reaſon, that ſuck a condition 
« ſhould be annexed unto the gift as muſt of neceſſity 
« deter the one party from giving at all upon ſuch terms 
as are repugnant to their conſciences: as therefore 
£ on the one hand, if we deſire that the Recuſants 
« ſhou!d join with us in granting a common aid, we 
ſhould not put in the condition of executing the ſtatute, 
« which we are ſure they would not yield unto; ſo on 
the other hand, if they would have us to join with 
them in the ſame contribution, they ſhould not require 
the condition of ſuſpending the ſtatute to be added, 
« which we in conſcience cannot yield unto. The way 
will be then freely to grant unto his Majeſty, without 
all manner of conditions that may ſeem uncqual unto 
any ſide, and to refer unto his own ſacred breaſt how 
far he will be pleaſed to extend or abridge his favour; 
© of whoſe lenity, in forbearing to execute the ſtature; 
* our Recuſants have found ſuch experience, that they 
cannot expect a greater liberty, by giving any thing 
that is demanded, than now already they do freely 
er joy.“ The inference from this argument is obvious; 
That though it could not conſiſt with a conſcientious 
regard for the ſafety of the true religion, to conſent that 
Popery, as being idolatrous, ſhould have the ſanAion 
of a law to warrant the exerciſe of it, yet he expreſcly 
approves his Majeſty's lenity in forbearing to reſtrain 
that exerciſe, except where the ſafety of the public, 
and thence of the eſtabliſhed religion therewith, makes 
it neceſſary. In ſhort, he is for keeping the rod in his 
hand, but to uſe it ſparingly againſt them. Is not this 
the principle which is univerſally maintained at this day 
by the favourers of Toleration ? 


[BB] He publiſhed a curigſity upon the Predeſtinarian 


contreverſy.] It is entitled, Goteſchalci & predeſtinariane + 


Controver/ig ab Eo mote hiſtoria (75). Our Author had 
begun twelve years before to make collections for a hiſtory 
of Predeſtinarianiſm; but, upon the coming out of that 
Eiſtory by Ve (76), he dropt his deſign of publiſhing 
any thing of it except theſe written by Goteſchalc him- 
ſelf, which were not mentioned by Voſſius, and had never 
been printed. He had procured them out of Corbey 
abbey in France, Thus he writes to Dr Ward (76), 
who had aſſiſted him about the ſame time with ſome 


obſervations touching the nickname of the Predeſtina- 


rians, impoſed by the Semipelagians on the followers 
of St Auſtin. ereby it is ſeen how much reaſon we 


have, at this time of day, to lament the great waſte of 


time and labour which was thrown away upon this ab- 
ſurd doctrine by perſons whoſe abilities might have 
been of ſo much more ſervice to religion and learning 
upon better ſubjects. The only uſe ſuch productions 
ſeem to be capable of being turned to at preſent is, to 
look upon them as ſo many ſca- marie, to avoid falling 


| into the like futilities. 


[CC] Another concerning the ancient Iriſh church.) The 
title of this piece is, Veterum Epiftolarum Hibernicarum 


Hluge, containing a choice collection of letters out of 


ng 
ſeveral ancient manuſcripts, and other Authors, to and 
from Iriſh Biſhops and Monks, from anno 5392 to 11 0, 
concerning the affairs of the [Iriſh church; which ſhew 
the great eſteem, as well for learning as piety, in which 
the Biſhops and Clergy of that church were held both 
at Rome, France, England, and elſewhere: with ſeveral 
matters relating to the great controverſies of thoſe times 
about the keeping of Eaſter, and alſo every thing re- 
lating to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and juriſdiction of 
the church of that kingdom. : 

[DD] He left no means untried for improving the reve- 
nues of. the Iriſh charch.)] A remarkable inſtance of this 
appears in the warmth with which he oppoſed a patent 
granted to Sir John Bathe of zoo l. per annum, at this 
time to be paid out of the impropriations. Ile Primate 
having given orders to ſtop his patent, received a letter 
from the Lords Juſlices, defiring kim to declare his 
motives for it. In anſwer to which he exprefies himſelf 
in theſe very warm terms: * I cannot nor nced not 
produce any other reaſon than that which I have done, 

and for the maintenance of the ſufiiciency whereof 
I will adventure all I am worth, namely, that, for 
the particular grant now in queſtion, Sir Jh Pathe's 
letter hath been gotten from his Majeſty by meer ſur- 
reption, and therefore no patent ought to be paſſed 
* thereupon. For though I eafily grant, that my Lord 
* Treaſurer and the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 

certify unto his Majeſty, that there was no other thing 
to be paſſed here but impropriations, though Sir John 
Bathe, I think, hath found already ſomewhat elſe to 
be paſſed in his books, and may do more, if he will 
not be too haſly, but take time to enquire; yet how 
does it appear, that either of theſe two noble gentle- 
men did as much as know that his Majeſty had taken 
a former order for the ſettlement of theſe things upon 
the church, to which reſolution had they been privy, 
I do fo preſume of their nobleneſs, and care of the 
publick good, that the remittal of a matter of 20801. 
would not induce them to divert his Majeſty from 
making good that precious donation, which, by the 
example of his father of never dying memory, he had 
ſolemnly devoted to God and his church ; ſuch an 
eximious act of piety as is not to be countervailed 
with 2000 l. or 20000 l. of any earthly treaſure. 
But whatſoever they knew, er knew not, of his 
Majelty's own pious reſolution, and conſtant purpoſe 
never to revoke that which he hath once given unto 
Cod, I reit ſo confident, as I dare pawn my life upon 
it, that, when he did fign thoſe letters of Sir John 
Bathe's, he had not the leaſt intimation given unt9 
him, that this did any way croſs that former gift, 
which he made unto the church upon ſo great and 
mature deliberation; as being grounded upon the 
advice firſt of the Commiſſioners ſent into Ireland, 
then of the Lords of the Council upon their report 
in England, thirdly of King James that ever bleſſed 
Father of the church, and laitly of the Commiſſioners 
for Iriſh affairs, unto whom, for the lat corcluſion 
and - debating of this buſineſs, I was by his now 
« Majeſty referred myſelf at my being in England (77).” 
But it appears, by Biſhop Laud's anſwer, that the ſeal 
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(er Which was 
reprinted in 
1665, 4to, at 
Paris. - 

(4b) See his let- 
ters to that 
Archbiſhop, No. 
154, and 172, 
in Parr's Col - 
lection. 


(7) Letter 156, 5 
dated at Drog- V 


was yu to Sir John Bathe's out in April before, of heda, April 3, ll 


which doctrine, ſays that Prelate, you may make this 
uſe, what cloſe conveyance and carriage there may be 
when the church is to be ſpoiled (78). Sir 7: Bathe, 
to procure this grant, had repreſented that the clergy 
had a third part of lieland in their hands: To ſet 
that matter right, our Author had been at the pains 
of procuring a rental of all the revenues of the bithop- 
rics and deaneries, which he ſent to Biſhop Laud. 
It appears alſo, by a letter of Uſer to Laud (79), 


/ 


that the former was made by his Majefly Guardian of Dr Parr's Co 


ſpiritualties for the Iriſh church; and in the fame letter, 
recommending his nephew Mr Uſher to the provoſtſhip 
of Trinity-college, he has this expreſſion, I would 
© rather loſe my life than not to anſwer the truſt repoſed 
in me by my Sovereign.“ Upon the whole it appears, 
by theſe letters, that he perfecily concurred with Laud 


in 


1630. 5 


(73) Letter 166, 
dated July 5, 
1530. 


(70] No. 21 in 
80 
tien. 


4072 


(30) Letter 184 « articles (80). 


in Parr, See alſo 
ſeveral particu- 
lars relating to 
this affair in a 
letter of Deputy 
Wentworth to 
Biſhop Laud, 
dated Dec. 6, 
1634, in Straf- 
ford's 

c. Vol. I. p.343 
($2) Petrus re- 


ſpondet, Sect. IX. 
where he gives 
inftances of this 


inc , 
ſome of which 
are mentioned 
already, 


(82) In Vol. v. 


« 3374, remark 
5 note (34). 


183) mie. : 
. „ remar 
[DD},note(60). 


(34) Hugo Gro- 
tius was then 
Ambaſſador 
from Sweden to 
France, and his 
eldeft ſon, Cor- 
nelius, in 1636, 
was Latin Secre- 


and High Chan- 
tellor of Sweden. 
Liſe of Hugo 


Grotius by Bu- Honourable donative, ſays my Author, in the preſence of 


rigny, Engliſh 
Edit. 17 54, 8vo, 
Pook IV and VI. 
9 339+ 


the 


U $114 © Ii 


ing for the uſe of it fome years before obtained a 
| to the crown as were then leaſ 
1634, a little before the meeting of the Parliament, he preſerved the right of his ſee to Fabjege this 

ainſt the attempts of the Archbiſhop of Dublin, who c 
conſequence of which his precedency to the Lord Chancellor was obtained at the ſame time. er the 


tions belong! 


imacy 


The Convocation meetin 
compoſing and eſtabliſhing 


from his Majeſty of ſuch impropria- 
out, as ſoon as they ſhould fall (i). In 


enged it (kk), in 


maintained by him againſt Dr Bramball, then was of London-Derry [EE]. All this while 
or v 


he kept a correſpondence in all countries f 


in promoting the honour, power, wealth, and revenues 
of the hierarchy; ſo far was he from giving way to a 
ſpirit of Puritaniſm. 

[EE] He drew up and defended the canons of the Iriſh 
ary Biſhop Bramball propoſed to have the canons 
of the church of England eſtabliſhed for that of Ireland, 
without any alteration whatſoever. This was thought 
ſomething prejudicial to the liberties of the Iriſh church; 
whereupon it was concluded that the church of Ireland 
ſhould not be tied to that book, but that ſuch canons 
ſhould be ſelected out of the ſame, and ſuch others 
added, as the preſent convocation ſhould think fit, 
which was accordingly done, as appears from the view 
of each. It is more than probable that Biſhop Bramhall 
was influenced by Archbiſhop Laud, who, upon paſling 
theſe canons, wrote thus to Uſher: + For your canons, 
to ſpeak truth, and with liberty and —— though 
I cannot but think the Engliſh canons intire (eſpecially 
* with ſome amendments) would have done better, yet 
«* ſince you and that church have thought otherwiſe, 
I do very eaſily ſubmit to it.“ His Grace afterwards 
writes thus: * As for the particular about ſubſcription, 
I think you have couched that very well, fince, as it 
* ſeems, there was ſome neceſſity to carry that article 
* cloſely; and God forbid you ſhould upon any occaſion 
* roll back upon your former controverſy about the 
o explain his Lordſhip's meaning, 
it muſt be obſerved, that in thoſe canons the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England were received, and 
declared to be the confeſſion of the faith of the church 
of Ireland, to which every clergyman was obliged to 
ſubſcribe. Upon which Dr Heylin aſſerted, that the 
Iriſh articles of 1615 abovementioned were now re- 
pealed (81). But he recalled this error when he found 
(the truth) that the Iriſh articles were ſtill retained and 
confirmed in theſe very canons. The Doctor indeed 
obſerved, that the inconſiſtency of the ſeveral articles 
proved the virtual repeal of the Iriſh ones: yet ir is plain 
that this was not ſo underſtood at that time, nor for 
ſeveral years after, fince both the Primate and all the 
reſt of the Iriſh Biſhops, at all ordinations, took the 
ſubſcription of the — ordained to both ſetts of arti- 
cles, till the Iriſh rebellion put a ſtop to all ordinations. 
However, ſince the Reſtoration of King Charles II, a 
ſubfcription only to the thirty-nine articles of the church 
of England is required. | 

[FF] He kept a correſpondence in all parts for the ad- 
wancement of learning.) We have before, in the courſe 
of this work (82), mentioned his S Latin 
tranſlation of the Chronicon Samaritanum by Henry Hot- 
tinger, Profeſſor of Hebrew at Zurich in Switzerland ; 
and having alſo referred hither for an account of another 
of his correſpondents (33), the preſent remark ſhall be 


employed in diſcharging that promiſe. The perſon was 


the famous Chriſtian Rais, Rave, or Ravius. He was 
born in Berlin, the capital city of the marquiſate, as it 
then was, of Brandenburg in Germany, anno 1613, 
and after he had ſpent about eight years in ſome foreign 
academies, became a ſojourner in Oxford in 1638; much 
about which time he addreſſed a letter to our Primate, 
who thereby perceiving his merit, gave him an invita- 
tion to come to Dublin, with a proffer of very honour- 
able terms. In the mean time his merit coming to the 
knowledge of the famous Hugo Grotius, that excellently 
learned man, unawares to the Primate, commended 
and afterwards conveyed him with him to Cardinal 
Richlieu, then Arbiter of France, who, after diſcourſin 

him in a proper manner, offered to employ him as his 
Agent in the Eaſtern parts of the world; but Ravius 
modeſtly declined accepting the propoſal, alledging his 
obligations to the Engliſh nation, and eſpecially to our 
Primate, whereupon the Cardinal diſmiſſed him with an 


that renowned Ambaſſador Grotius, with whoſe ſon 
(when a courtier in the court of the King of Sweden, 
anno 1636) (84), he had acquaintance at Scoctbelm. It 


3 


ancement of learning [FF], whereby, 
among 


(i) Parr, 
(1) He , 


9) w 
being ſent to 
Sh 


together with the Parliament, he had the principal hand in ain bug. 
the Iriſh Canons, in which the liberties of that Church were 


vour by his Ma. 


jeſty. The 


cedency to 


was Oven ; 
Without his 
ſeeking, Id. 


was therefore by the encouragement and munificence of * 744. 


our Primate that Ravius began his travels into the Eaſt. 
In theſe travels, being at Conltantinople in 1639, our 
Primate wrote him a Latin letter, containing a promiſe 
to allow him 241. a year towards his ſupport, giving 
him inſtructions to procure, if poſſible, ſome manutcripts 
which he mentions to him (85). Here he became ac- 
— with Dr Pococke, then in that city upon the 
ame deſign with Ravius, who, bringing with him ample 
teſtimonials of his worth, was kindly received by the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador there, as he was alſo by the Engliſh 
Conſul of Smyrna, Mr Edward Stringer, a worthy and 
learned gentleman, who, for Dr Uſher's ſake, was never 
weary of ſhewing him all the favour he could. After his 
return into England, (bringing with him a choice trea- 
ſure of Oriental manuſcripts) the Primate's bounty was 
diſpenſed to him with ſo liberal and large a hand, that 
he confeſſed himſelf to have had all along an exceeding 
rich ſupply from that learned and religious perſon : 
and therefore, upon the conſideration of fo look gene- 
roſity, and eſpecially done to a ſtranger, only at the 
motion of the learned Dr Eliehman, he was enjoined by 
John Gerhard Voſffus, aud Lud. de Diea, as an indiſpenſible 
duty, to make a ſuitable acknowledgment for the ſame. 
Ravis was now ſettled in England, and in 1642 reſided 
at Greſham-college, and afterwards at London- houſe, 
in both which « ck he taught the Eaſtern languages, 
being then ſubſervient to the prevailing party here. 
Afterwards he took another ramble to Holland and viſited 
the principal towns of Amſterdam, the Hague, Utrecht, 
&c. In the beginning of the year 1648 we find him 
again in England, whither the hopes of being preferred 
by the Parliament had brought him. Accordingly, 
having taken the Covenant, he was made, by the par- 
liamentary viſitors, Fellow of Magdalen-college in Ox- 
ford ; but finding few perſons, either in that college 
or any other, inclined to the ſtudy of the Eaſtern tongues, 
wherein his excellency lay, he continued there not above 
a year, He had been encouraged a long time .by the 

arliament committee to expect their favour, in ſucceed- 
ing his friend Mr Pococke as Arabic Profeſſor in that 
Univerſity, a promotion which was much againſt the 
mind of our Primate, who uſed all his influence to diſ- 
ſuade him from purſuing his views of it. How far he 
was wrought upon by this great Patron is not known; 
but it is certain the deſign miſcarried, and that he after- 
wards travelled into Sweden, became Profeſſor of the 
Eaſtern languages in the Univerſity of Cal there, and 
that, having married a Swediſh woman, by whom he 
had a family of children, he was in a ſhort time reduced 
to great poverty, all the revenues of the profeſſorſhips 
in that Univerſity being applied to defray the expences 
of the war in which the Swede was engaged againſt the 
Dane about 1657. Hereupon he ſettled at Kiel, in the 
dutchy of Holſatia in Germany, and lived there in a 
comfortable condition till his death, which happened in 
1677 (86). We have the following pieces of his 
writing: 1. Panegyricz orationes duz de linguis 
Orientalibus, Ultr. 1643-44, 4to. 2. Diſſertatio de 
ſcribendo Lexico Arabico, Ibid. 1644, 4to. 3. Ob- 
teſtatio ad univerſam Europam pro diſcendis rebus et 


linguis Orientalibus ac conjuganda Africæ atque Aſiæ 
eruditione, Ibid. 1644, in eight ſheers folio: This was 
written at Conſtantinople four years before. 4. Ortho- 


graphiz et Analogiz (vulgo Etymologiz) Ebraicz deli- 
neatæ juxta vocis partes abſtractas; 1. Conſonas, 2. Vo- 
cales, 3. Accentus, &c. Amſtel. 1646, 4to. 5. Prima 
tredecim partium Alcorani, Arabico-Latini, ubi textus 
Arabicus,&c. Or thus, Primz aliquot Alcorani Suratz, &c. 
printed beyond-ſea in 1646, 4to. 6. Specimen Alcorani 
Arab.-Lat. printed with the laſt-mentioned piece; as 
alſo, Catalogus CLXI manuſcriptorum Arabicorum bib- 
liothecæ Laurentinz in Eſcuriali Regis Catholici, which 
catal was, made by Licent. Caſtillius, Auguſt 16, 
2 A diſcourſe of the Oriental tongues, viz. 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and 3 Lond. 
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(85) Letter 
CCCY in Parr's 
collection. It is 
dated Nov, 12, 
1639, 


(36) Ach. Oxon: 
Vol. II. col. 598 
599˙ 
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4% An apart - 
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at Chriſt .Churc 
in the lodg uss 
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Regius Hebrew 
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p. 44» 


(36) In Marmore 
Arund, &c. 

(87) Præfat. ad 
Bibl. Polyglott. 


(88) Our Au- 
thor's letter to 
Mr Selden, 

No. 122 in Parr, 
where he fives 
an account of 
thele MSS, 
689) In his Hiſto- 
ncal Account of 
the ancient 
church govern- 
ment in Great 
Britain and Ive- 
land 


(90) In his Ori- 
tines Britannicæ. 
(91) See his arti- 
de, n rem. (61. 
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other things, he had 


tateuch 


in 1634 a very curious copy of the Samaritan” Pen- 
from the Eaſt ; beſides one of the old Teſtament in [GG] Syriac, and other valuable 


manuſcripts. And notwithſtanding the aforementioned neceffary avocations in the diſcharge 
of his epiſcopal office, he proſecuted his ſtudies with indefatigable diligence, the fruits of 
which appeared in 1638, when he publiſhed at Dublin, in 4to, his Emanuel, or à Treatiſe 
on the Incarnation of the Son of Cod (Il), which was followed by his Britannicarum Eccleſia- 
rum [HII] Antiquitates (mm) in the enſuing year. In the beginning of 1640, he came into 


England with his family, intending (as before) to return in a year or two at fartheſt. Soon 


after his arrival he went to Oxford (un) for the more convenience of purſuing his 


n ſtudies : but theſe were unhappily interrupted by the urgent neceſſity of the times which 


put him upon writing ſome pieces that were publiſhed at Oxford in 1641, upon the ſubject 


of epiſcopacy [II]: 


1649-50, 8vo: It treats of the antiquity, virtues, co- 
piouſnels, uſe, unity, and eaſineſs of the ſaid tongues. 
To it is annexed a copper-plate print, in form of an 
almanack, divided into ſeveral columns, one of which 
contains the orthography, ancther the etymology, of 
conſonants, vowels, and accents, another the ſyntax of 
the holy tongue, &c. 8. A general grammar of the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldean, Arabic, and 
E:hiopic tongues, Lond. 1649, 8vo. There are alſo 
other cuts annexed to this for the ſake of explanation, 
and at the end is ſubjoined, Seſqui-Decuria epiſtolarum 
adoptivarum ex variis orbis partibus commiſſarum, circa 
Orientalium ſtudiorum promovendorum curam, Lond. 
1648, 8vo. Theſe epiſtles were written to Ravis by 
ſeveral learned men: Among others there is one of Mr 
(afterwards Dr) Edward Pococke, dated at Oxford, 
Tuly 16, 1647, which begins thus: Clarif. et dodiff. 
Vir, Binas a Te littras accepi, unaque Libellos genuinam 
ingon't * oviant fatum, et affectus fingularis indicium.” 
Aru a little after are theſe words: Concordantiarum 
ecm|j-ondium à Te elaboratum avide expetamus, opus haud 
dubie uſus fingularis omnibus c. NSR Futurum &c.? 
„ Epiſtolæ variæ ad doctiſſimos Viros ; beſides other 
things, as his Catena Magnetica, his Fons Zionis, his 
Chronologia Biblica, &c. 

Our Ravius had a brother, called Jo Rawius, who 
was Profeſſor of Eloquence in the Univerſity of Ro/tock, 
who publiſhed an edition of Cornelius Nepes in 1636; as 
alſo, Tractatus de propefitionibus modalibus contra Scharfium, 
1637, and Logica Nowiffima Sc. 1638. 

[GG] A wery curicus cofy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Se] It was one of the firit of thoſe Pentateuchs that 
ever were brought into theſe Weſtern parts of Europe, 
as Mr Selden (86) and Dr Walton (87) acknowledge; 
and the Syriac Teſtament was much more perfect than 
had hitherto been ſeen in theſe parts. The other manu- 
ſcripts were procured by the means of one Mr Davies, 
then a merchant at Aleppo. The Archbiſhop collated 
the Samaritan with the Hebrew, and marked the differ- 
ences, after which he intended it ſor the library of Sir 
Robert Cotton (88). But this, as well as the other manu- 
ſcripts, being borrowed of him by Dr M alten, and made 
uſe of by * in the edition of the Polyglot Bible, 
were not recovered out of the hands of that Biſhop's 
executors till the year 1686, and are now in the Bodleyan 
library at Oxford. 

HH] Britan. Eccleſ. Antiguitates.] This hiſtory con- 
tains a moſt exact account of the Britiſh church, from 
the firſt planting of Chriſtianity in twenty years aſter 
our Saviour's crucifixion. He brings it down, both in 
Britain and Ireland, to the end of the VIIth centur-. 
The piece was of great ſervice, particularly to Dr 
Led (89) and Biſhop Stilling fleet (go), his followers 
_ the ſame ſubject. And a good uſe has been made 
of it by Mr Thore/by in an imperfect treatiſe, firſt printed 
in this work (91). 

[11] Some pieces upon the ſubject of Epiſcoapacy.] Theſe 
were: 1. The judgment of Dr Reynolds concerning the 
original of Epiſcopacy defended. 2. The Original of Biſhops, 
or a chorographical and hiſtorical diſquifition touching the 
Lydian or Proconſular Afia, and the ſeven metropolitical 
churches contained therein. The deſign of this treatiſe is 
to 2 from Acts xix. 17. ſupported by Rev. ii. 1. 
and confirmed by Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that Biſhops and 
Metropolitans were inſtituted by the Apoſtles; meaning 
only with regard to their ſuperiority in degree; for he 
did not hold Epiſcopacy to be a ſuperior order to Preſ- 
bytery. He alſo endeavours to prove, that the Biſhop 
of Epheſus was not only the Metropolitan of the Pro- 
conſular Aſia, but the 8 or Exarch of all the 


Provinces that were comprehended within the compaſs 
No. 340. 


VOL, VI. 


It was about this time alſo, that he drew up his remarkable treatiſe 
concerning the Power of the Prince, and Obedience of the Subject | KK ], and the ſame year 


be- 
ing 


of the whole Aſian dioceſe ; and that he acted ſuitably 
to the patriarchal juriſdiction, which was in effect con- 
ferred upon him. In the proſecution of the 41 
he ſhews: 1. That the Stars deſcribed in the Revela- 
tions are the Angels of the ſeven churches. 2. That 
theſe Angels were the ſeveral Biſhops of thoſe churches, 
and not the whole college of Preſbyters. 3. I hat each 
of theſe ſeven churches was at that time a metropolis. 
4. That theſe Biſhops were ordained by the Apoſtles as 
conſtant permanent office: s in the church, and ſo in a fort 
Jure Divino, not to be diſpenſed with except in caſes of 
neceſſity. Theſe tracts were printed with others upon 
the ſame ſubje& under the follou ing title: Certain Gr. fa 
treatiſes, written by diverſe learned men, concerning the 
ancient and moderne government of the church, wherein C 
the primitive inſtitution of epiſcopacy is maintained, and th? 
laxwfulng/s of the erdination of Preteſſant Miniſters beyond 
the ſeas likexviſe difſcnded, Oxford, 1641, 4to. Some 
of his Grace's arguments in this learned tract hahe been 
generally thought too high-ſtraincd even by the or- 
thodox part of Divines. No wonder thercfore that 
Milton's ſpirit was raiſed to the height of exulta- 
tion upon it. Nor is it more a wonder. to find the fiery 
malevolence of that antiepiſcopal ſpirit falling upon the 
Archbiſhop in his ſtrongeſt fort, and where he is fairly 
defenſible againſt any attack whatſoever. His Grace 
obſerves, that the ground of epiſcopacy is fetched partly 
from the pattern preſcribed in the Old Teſtament, and 
partly by the imitation thereof brought in by the Apo- 
ftles. The champion for a Preſbyterian parity takes 
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(1!) The ſecond 
edition came out 
in 1643 at Or- 
ford, the third 
at London in 
1645, the fourth 
in 1648, and it 
was reprinted in 
1670 in fol. It is 
reckoned a 
maſter- piece of 
our Author. 


this poſition to taſk, and, having poured forth a redun- 


dancy of wit, void of ſolid reaſoning, to prove the 
divine inſtitution in the Goſpel of the Preſbyterian form 
of church government, he concludes in theſe words, 
which are produced as an exact ſample of all that goes 
before: We may remember then, ſays he, that Pre- 
* laty neither hath nor can have fqundation in the lau, 
© nor yet in the goſpel; which aſlertion, as being for 
* the plainneſs thereof a matter of eyeſight rather than 
of diſquiſition, I voluntarily admit, not forgetting to 
« ſpecify this rote again, that the carneſt detre which 
the Prelates have to build their hierarchy upon the 
ſandy bottom of the law, gives us abundantly to ſee 
the little aſſurance which they find to rear up their 
high roofs by the authority of the goſpel; repulſed 
as it were from the writings of the Apoſtles, and 
driven to take ſanAuary among the Jews. Hence 
that open confeſſion of the Primate be fore mentioned, 
Epiſcapacy is fetched partly from the pattern of the 
Old Teflament, and partly from the Nez as an imita- 
tion of the Old; though nothing can be more rotten 
in divinity than ſuch a poſition as this, and is all one 
as to ſay, Epiſcopacy is partly of divine inſtitution, 
and partly of man's own carving. For who gave the 
authority to fetch more from the pattern of the law 
than what the Apoſtles had already fetched, if they 
fetched any thing at all, as hath been proved they did 
not. So was Jeroboam's epiſcopacy, partly from the 
pattern of the law, and partly from the pattern of his 
on carnality; a party - coloured and a party-membered 
Epiſcopacy; and What can this be leſs than mon- 
„ ſtrous (91) ? 

[KK] His fiece upon the purer of the Prince, Cc.) 
This tract was not printed till after the Reſtoration, 
when it came out with a remarkable preface by Biſhop 
Sanderſon. It is too well known to need any comment 
here. We ſhall only take notice, that Dr Parr ſeems 
to have had this Look in his eye (92), where he tells us, 
that, after the ſitting of the long parliament, the 
« Primate made it his buſineſs, as welt by preaching as 
© writing, to exhort them to loyalty and obedience to 

4; G « their 
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(91) Rezſon cf 

church govern- 

ment, urged 

a gainſt Prelaty, 

Bock I. Chap. V. 


(92) In the Abpꝰs 
life, p. 44- 
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(%) Viz. the 
yth. There are 
eight queries in 
all, 


(9 5) MS, in Bib- 
ioth. Tho. 
Marſhall, 

coll. Lincoln. 
Oxon, 


U S HER. 
ing confulted by the King in the Earl of Strafford's affair, he gave his opini 
Majeſty's ſigning the bill LL] for attainting that nobleman. In the rebellion 

LES. out 
canſt thou cruſb her bones, &c. But we muſt not omit the 


which broke 


their Prince, endeavouring, to the utmoſt of his power, 


furnace, Sc. 


to heal up thoſe breaches, and reconcile thoſe differ- 
ences, that were ready to break out both in church 
and ſtate. The book was wrote by the King's com- 
mand, but forbarn then to be publiſhed becauſe of the 
increaſing violence of the times.” And, if we may 
believe the aforementioned writer of the Archbiſhop's 
life, the reaſon of his not doing it during the time of the 
Uſurper was, an apprehenſion that either his adherents 
or others m_— interpret it to his advantage. It was 
publiſhed by his Grace's grandſon, James Tyrrel, Eſq; 
in 1661. Biſhop Sanderſon obſerves (93), that in it every 
thing may be found which can be met with either in the 
Holy Scriptures, fathers, philoſophers, common reaſon, 
and the laws and ſtatutes of the realm, to prove it alto- 
ther unlawful for a ſubject to take up arms againſt his 
overeign Prince, and is alſo there made uſe of to the 
greateſt advantage. Dr Parr has given his Grace's anſwers 
to ſeveral queries propoſed to him while he was at Oxford 
concerning this matter, in one of which (q4) he gives the 
following rule for obeying extrajudicial precepts of his 
Majeſty: © If they be ſuch, ſays he, as command me 
to be active in doing that which is unjuſt dy the known 
law of the land, he yields true obedience that denies 
to fulfil ſuch a command : Only this muſt not be gene- 
rally pronounced as a rule in time of war, where neceſ- 
fity will be in many things a ſtronger law than that 
which is fixed for a peaceable government. But if they 
be any of ſuch commands as make me only paſſive in 
requiring ſome of my eſtate by a loan or tax, I may 
not haſtily ſquare with my Sovereign by denial and 
ſtanding out: For any man, as he may recede from his 
right, and that which is his own, ſo ought he not to 
conteſt with his Sovereign upon matters of no very great 
moment. As for the infringing of the liberties of the 
Subje&, ſuch taxes or loans, or any other extrajudicial 
commands, muſt be general, extending to all or moſt 
ſubjects; and cuſtomary, being often 1mpoſed before 
they can be judged ſo immediately to infringe the Sub- 
ject's liberties, as to make a ſubje think he is bound 
to deny.” Hence it appears, that the Archbiſhop knew 
how to diſtinguiſh between unlimited paſſive obedience 
and legal reſiſtance, He held every means for defend- 
ing and maintaining the liberties of the Subject lawful 
except that of taking up arms againſt him: But all 
attempts of that kind, either by open violence or ſecret 
machinations, he abſolutely condemned, as built ap- 
parently upon popiſh principles, which he took all 
proper occaſions to expoſe. In that ſpirit we find him 
preaching a remarkable ſermon in St Mary's church at 
Oxford, before the Univerſity, on the fifth of Novem- 
ber this ſame year 1640 (06). One Ralph Buckland, 
a popiſt prieſt, had publiſhed two tracts in 12mo, in- 
titled: 1. Seven Sparks of the enkindled Scul, 2. Four 
Lamentations, which, compaſed in the hard times of Queen 
Elizabeth, may be uſed at all times when the church hap- 
peneth to be extreamly perſecuted: Drawn out of the Holy 
Scriptures, after the form of pſalms. To theſe was 
ſubjoined a Jeſus p/alter. Where or when theſe were 
printed is not mentioned in the title-page. However, 
that it was' after the acceflion of King James I. to the 
crown of England appears in the firſt pſalm, p. 12. 
thus: By the , a of thy great Servant James ſhake off 
our yoake, that wwe may find him an honorable Comforttr — 
Beautify him with a name more precious than his crown ;; 
by the true name of a good King, Cc. Our Primate 
having procured a copy of theſe pious pieces, took 
occaſion in the ſermon juſt mentioned to obſerve, that 
the ſaid tracts having been 2 at Rome in 1603, 
or thereabouts, the Gunpowder-treaſon, which was not 
diſcovered till 1605 in England, was known two years 
before at Rome, where theſe two tracts were printed in 
1603, or thereabouts ; and that prayers were ſent up 
there at the ſame time for the proſperous ſucceſs of the 
ſaid treaſonable plot, which was evident from feveral 
paſſages in thee tracts, which he read before his audi- 
ence, as follows: Pſ. ii. p. 25. Confirm their hearts in 
hope ; for the redemption is not far off. The year viſita- 
tion dranwveth to an end: and Jubilarion is at band. 
PC. ii. p. 32. But the memory of Novelties ſhall / peri with 
a crack: as a ruinous houſe falling to the ground. bid. 
p. 33- He wwill come as a that burneth out beyond the 
His fury ſhall fly forth as thunder —— 
PC. iv. p. 54. The crack ua heard into all lands; and 
made Nations quake for ftar,lbid. p. 66, & a moment 


remarks made hereupon by Mr Wood, whey having 
informed us, that all theſe paſſages delivered om the 
pulpit by our learned and godly Archbiſhop were then 
generally believed, proceeds thus: I muſt make bold 
* to tell the Reader, being an eager purſuer of truth, 
that, by the ſeveral copies of the ſaid books which 
* I have ſeen, it doth not appear at all that they were 
printed at Rome (96), or where elſe: and if it may really 
* be gueſſed by the make or mould of the letter where. 
with they were printed, I ſhould rather take them 
(as one or more Doctors of the Univerſity do the like) 
to have been printed either at Rheims or Doxway, or 
* not unlikely at Antwerp : For at Rome there were 


* ſeldom before that time, then or ſince, ſuch fine or b 


clear letters uſed, as by multitudes of books which 
L have ſeen, that were printed at that place, appears; 
nor indeed ever were or are any Engliſh books printed 


furniſhes us, purſuant to the plan of his work, with an 
account of the author, Ralph Buckland, who, he ſays, 
was an Eſquire's ſon, born and deſcended from an 
ancient genteel family of his name at Ve Harprree in 
Somerſetſhire, became a Commoner of Magdalen. 
college, Oxford, in Michaelmas term, 1579, aged 
fifteen, or thereabouts ; but, before he took a degree, 
went to London, and ſtudied the Common law. At 
length, being inflamed with a love to the Roman 
catholic religion, he leſt his parents, country, and 
the proſpect of a fair inheritance (for he was the firſt 
heir to his father) and went forthwith (by the inſtiga- 
tion, without doubt, of ſome prieſt) to the Engliſh 
college at Rheims ; in which place and at Rome he 
ſpent about ſeven years, in the eager obtaining of 
knowledge in philoſophy and divinity. Afterwards 
being made prieſt, a ſent into the miſſion of Eng- 
land, lived chiefly, I preſume, in his own country, 
and ſpent above twenty years in doing offices belong- 
ing to his profeſſion.” Then follows an account of 
his writings, beginning with the two tracts abovemen- 
tioned, which he calls, Two little things that contain ca- 
culations very full of moſt fervent devotion for the reconci!:- 
ment of England and Scotland to the Romiſh church. The 
next piece is, An Embaſſage frem Heaven, ⁊uberein our 
Lord C W - giveth to underſtand bis indignation againſt all 
ſuch as, being catholicly minded, dare yield their preſence 10 
the rites and public prayers of the malignant church, in 8vo, 
without date of time or place. He alſo tranſlated, from 
Latin into Engliſh, a book, intitled, De ferſecutione Van- 
delica, lib. 3. written in Latin by Y:i4r, Biſhop of 
Biſerte or Benſerte in Africa. Alſo the fix tomes of 
Laur. Surius, De witis SanForum. After this the con- 
clufion follows in theſe terms: What elſe our zealous 
Author hath written and tranſlated I find not as yet, 
nor any thing elſe of him only that he, dying in 1611, 
was buried, I preſume, in his own country, near to the 
graves of his anceſtors, whoywere all zealous Roman 
catholics, but fince not. He left behind him, among 
the Brethren, the character of a mo/? pious and ſerapbical 
perſon, a perſon who went beyond all of his time for fervent 
dewotion (98).“ We have tranſcribed this article of 


Buckland, in Mr Wood's own words, becauſe it is a f 


remarkable inſtance of the truth of Biſhop Burnet's 
charge againſt the Antiquary for his partiality to the 
Roman catholics (99). 

[L o He gave his opinion againſt his Majeſty's ſigning 
that bill.) His Grace having been miſrepreſented in this 
matter, we ſhall give a juſt account of it; and firſt from 
Dr Nicholas Bernard's funeral ſermon, in the preface to 
which he declares he had the account from the Primate 
himſelf in writing, as follows: That Sunday morn- 
0 ing wherein the King conſulted with the four Biſhops 

(of London, Durham, Lincoln, and Carliſle) the 
Archbiſhop of Armagh was not preſent, being then 
preaching (as he then accuſtomed every Sunday to do) 
in the church of Covent-garden; where a meſſage 
coming unto him from his Majeſty, he. deſcended 
from the pulpit, and tald him that brought it, he was 
then, as he ſaw, employed about God's buſineſs ; 
which as ſoon as he had done, he would attend 2 
the King to underſtand his pleaſure. But the King 
«* ſpending the whole afternoon in the ſerious debate 
of the Lond Strafford's caſe with the Lords of the 
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Council and the Judges of the land, he could nat 
before evening de admitted into his Majeſty's * 


(96) 1 believe: 


doubtcd 
Primate 


per information 


place Where 
doks were the 


printed, proba] 
by the — *. 
veyance that 


* there (97) “ This moſt „ inquiſitive writer for kin em 


or him, 


4908) Ibid, col. 

37% 375% 

(99) Vindicatiar 
&c. and Anſwe! 
c. of the Or- 
ford GHiftoriogts- 
her, prefixed to 
the zd Volume 
of Athen. Orca. 
Second Laitios, 


1721. 


(07) Ath. Orca, 
Val, I. col. 375. 


(ioo) Parr, p. 46. 


(or) Page 61. 


Ireland, the Popiſh party 


Chefter. Thus deprived and 


the annual 
their ſeizing the Biſhop's lands [MA]. 


« There the queſtion was again a. whether the 
King in juſtice might paſs the bill of attainder againſt 
the Fart of Strafford ; for that he might ſhew mercy 
« to him was no queſtion at all, no man doubting but 
that the King, without any ſcruple of conſcience, 
« might have granted him a pardon, if other reaſons 
« of ſtate, in which the Biſhops were made neither 
Judges nor Adviſers, did not Hinder him. The whole 
reſult therefore of the determination of the Biſhops 
was to this effect, that therein the matter of fact and 
matter of law were to be diſtinguiſhed. That of mat- 
ter of fat he himſelf might make a judgment; _ 
been preſent at all the proceedings againſt the Earl, 
where, if, upon hearing the allegations on either fide, 
he did not conceive hum guilty of the crimes where- 
with he was charged, he could not in juſtice condemn 
him. But for matter of law, what was reaſon, and 
what was not, he was to reſt in the opinion of the 
Judges, whoſe office it was to declare the law, and 
who were ſworn therein to carry themſelves indiffer- 
ently between him and his ſubjects, which gave his 
Majeſty occaſion to complain of the dealing of the 
Judges with him not long before; that, having ear- 
neſtly preſſed them to declare in particular, what point 
of the Lord Strafford's charge they judged to be trea- 
ſonable, (foraſmuch as, upon hearing of the proofs 
produced, he might in his conſcience perhaps find him 
guiltleſs of the fag) he could not by any means draw 
them to nominate any in particular, but that, upon 
the whole matter, treaſon might juſtly be charged 
upon him. And in this ſecond meeting it was ob- 
ſerved, that the Biſhop of London ſpake nothing at 
all; but the Biſhop of Lincoln not only ſpake, but 
put a writing alſo into the King's hand, whereia what 
was contained the reſt of his brethren knew not (too). 
This account is certainly ſufficient to any candid En- 
quirer. But it having been laid to the Primate's charge, 
tnat he perſuaded the King to fign this bill out of re- 
venge, becauſe the Earl, when Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, had outwitted him, and made him the inſtrument, 
before he was aware, of abrogating the Iriſh articles 
of religion, that pretence has been invalidated, as we 
have already ſeen, by Dr Parr, who expoſes it ſmartly 
enough, obſerving, that if the Primate had any private 
grudge againſt the Earl upon this ſcore, he carried it very 
lily, inſomuch that neither the Earl himſelf nor any of his 
friends were ſenſible of it. For, ſays he, whilſt the Earl 
continued in Ireland, there never was any diſpute or un- 
kindneſs between them, but they parted goed friends, The 
Earl wrote to him after this buſineſs, and net long before 
his going for England, full of kindneſs and reſpect. Ard 
after the Earl's commitment to the black rod, as alſo when 
he was a priſoner in the Tower, the Primate frequently 
viſited him, and the Earl was pleaſed to conſult with him 
in divers matters relating to his defence at his trial. Now 
certainly, had the Earl believed that the Primate bore any 
malice towards him, much more had adviſed the King to put 
him to death (which could not have been well concealed from 
_ ) though -= may ſuppoſe the Earl had ſo much Chriftian 
charity as to forgive /o great an injury, „it 15 not V 

likely that he ſhould 4 . ſuch > — 5 
to chuſe him, whom he believed to be the promoter of his 
death, to prepare him for it, and to be the man to whom he 
addreſſed bis ſpeech upon the ſcaffold, and whoſe aſſiftance 


he defired in that his laft extremity. Dr Parr likewiſe 


aſſures us (101), that, in the Primate's extreme illneſs 
at St Donate's caſtle in Wales, he aſked his Grace 
whether he had adviſed the King to paſs the bill againſt 
the Earl of Strafford. To which the Primate anſwered : 
I know there is ſuch @ thing moſt wrong fully laid to my 
—_ for I neither gave nor approved of any ſuch advice, 
as that the King ſhould aſſent to the bill againſt the Earl; 
but, on the c , told his Majefly, that, if he was ſatis- 
—1 Tos he = 3 at bis trial, that the Earl was 
ty of treaſon, bis Maye bt not in conſcience to 
ls to his hen „ 2 rhe the King — well 
enough; and can clear me, if be pla. Noe was the Pri- 
j 4 | * 


US H E 


made ſpoi 
1 nr 


R. 2 
all 


of all the effecta of the Primate, ex- 
library there, which were conveyed 


lundered, he never more {aw his native country, 
the Biſhoprick of Carliſle, lately vacant by the death of Dr Potter, given him by 
to hold in commendam ; but the revenues of it were much impaired by the quar- 
the Scotch and Engliſh armies upon it: neither did he above once or twice receive 
penſion of four hundred pounds voted to be given him by the Parliament, upon 
In 1642, he returned to Oxford, where beſides his 


cloſe 


mate, continues Dr Parr, miſtaken in this: For when, 
not long after, it was told his Majeſty at Oxford, that 
the Archbiſhop of Armagh was dead, he ſpoke to Colo- 
nel {liam Legg and Mr Kurt, then of the Bede amber, 
to this effect, that he was very ſorry for his death,” 
together with high expreſſions of his piety and merits. 
And when one there preſent replied, * that he believed 
he might be ſo, were it not for his perſuading your 
* Majeſty to conſent to the Earl of Strafford's execution.” 
To which the King in a great paſſion returned, that it 
was falſe; * for, ſaid he, after the bill was paſt, the 
* Archbiſhop came to me, ſaying, with tears in his eyes, 
* Oh Sir! what have you done? I fear that this act may 
« prove à great trouble to your conſcience, and pray God 
© that your Majeſiy may never ſuffr by the ſigning of this 
Sill; or words to that effect (102). oreover it is 
certain, that his Majeſty, the next day after he had 
ſigned the bill, and the day before the Earl's execution, 
pitched upon the Primate as the fitteſt perſon to be en- 
truſted with a meſſage of the moſt intereſting nature, 
to be delivered privately to the Earl. We have a letter, 
written by Mr Radcliff to William Earl of Strafford 


(fon to the former Earl) the contents of which are as 
follows : 


My Lord, 


« Since I wrote laſt to your Lordſhip, mv Lord Pri. 
mate hath ſhewed me my Lord Primate Uſher's Alma- 
nack, In the beginning whereof | find written what 
is contained in the note I here ſend your Lordſhip, 


the contents whereof being the only occaſion of this 
letter. I reſt, 


My Lord, 


* Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 


Dublin, And obedient Servant, 

Nov. I”, 

1666. Thomas Radcliffe. 
P. S. The Lord Primate Ler's note. 


May 11, 16,1. 


The King wiſheth me to deliver unto my Lord Straford: 
tomorrow, 

1. That if the King's life only were hazarded thereby, 
he would never have given paſſage unto his death. 
2. That the execution, without extreme danger, could 

not be deferred. 

3- That he was moved by the Lords for his wife and 
children, and intended to diſpoſe his entire eſtate 
upon them. 

4. That if his ſon be capable, he will take eſpecial 
notice of him for his employment and preferment 
(which I mult tell none but him). 

5. That for Lord Chancellor Low:her and Derry, he 


ſtops the proceedings, until they give good reaſon 
for their authority. 


6. Lord Dillon's ability above all the Natives. 

7. — of Ormond will be Knight of the Garter in his 
place. 

8. Carpenter to be at liberty to look to his eſtate, or 
any one whom he ſhall appoint to have care of his 
children (103). : / 

[MM] He was plundered ufon ſeizing of the Biſhop's 

land;. Ib Bernard, in his 2 - 4 My . 

that about this time Cardinal Richelieu invited him into 

France, with a promiſe of a very noble penſion, beſides 

freedom of his religion: And Dr Parr obſerves this is 

not unlikely (though he never heard his Lordſhip ſpeak 
of it) from an inſtance of the honour that Cardinal 
ſhewed him, upon receiving a preſent of his treatiſe 
the antiquity of the Britiſh churches, by a letter full of 
indneſs and reſpect, accompanied with a medal 
of conſiderable value, with his own effigies ſtampt 

it, which, ſays Dr Bernard, is till preſerved. e 

| | ſame 


(102) Of this 
Dr Parr had an 
affidavit, figned 
by the perſons 
here named. 


(103) Strafford's 
Letters, &c. 
Vol. II. verſus 
firem, where 
there is alſo a 
letter of the Earl 
to Sir G. Rad- 
cliff with this 
expreſſion : The 
King ſaith be will 
give all my eſtate 


to my ſon, ſends 
me d < by my 
Lord Primate, 


* 
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cloſe application to ſtudy, he preached every Sunday at ſome of the churches [NN]. | 
following year he was nominated one of the Jens of Di vines at Weſtminſter, 22 — cooks Ming 


25 In 1647, 
printed at 


London in 4to, of ſuch books ax 


under the title of 


Appendix Igna- 


diana, a new edi- he met with ſome friends who 


tion of the ge- 
nuine letters of 
Ignatius, with a 
new Latin ver- 
ſion, and ſome 


ieces relating to 
gnatius, with re- 
marks, in which 
he endeavours to 


prove the genu- 


ineſs of thoſe let- 
ters, and explains 


ſeveral points of antiquity, Vid. Jortin's Remarks upon Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt, from p. 54 to p. 68, and from p. 355 to p. 372. 


(104) In vita 
Uſrerii, p.34, $5. 


(105) See Letter 
306 from Uſher 


to Arnold Boot, 
dated London, 
Nov. 29, 1651. 


(1606) This 
church has been 
fince rebuilt, and 
firuated in the 
High-ftreet, at 
ſome ſmall diſ- 
tance from the 
college. 


(*) See Li: arti- 


. 
1 — 


from complying to it, that he even ſpoke 


againſt their authority in ſome of his ſermons, 
upon which he was not only voted out again, but his li 


redeemed it [OO]. In 1644, he publiſhed (oo) at Oxford Po. 


brary ſeized by the Parliament, yet 


lycarpi et Ignatii Epiſtole, &c. (pp). Quibus prefixe eft non de Ignatii ſolum et Polycarpi Scriptis 


ſed etiam de Apoſtolicis Conſtitutionibus et Canonibus Clementi Romano Attributis Diſſertatio: 


Upon the decline of the King's affairs, Oxford being threatened with a ſiege, he left that city, 
and retired to Caerdiffe in Wales to the houſe of Sir Timothy Tyrrel, who had married his only 


daughter, and was then Governor of that garriſon, and General of the Ordnance. 


Havin 


brought many cheſts of books with him, he proſecuted his ſtudies here undiſturbed for ſix 
months, and made a good progreſs in the firſt part of his Annals: Till this garriſon was 


ſame writer alſo ſays, that the Univerſity of Leyden 
offered at this time to chuſe him their honorary Profeſſor, 
with an increaſe of the ſtipend. It is true, theſe facts 
are ſomewhat queſtioned by Dr Smith (104), who how- 
ever does not omit mentioning, that the Primate was 
invited ten years afterwards by Anne of Auſtria to that 
kingdom (19;), but upon what terms he could not tell. 
[NN] He preached every Sunday at one er other of the 
churches in Oxford.] He had generally a crowded audi- 
ence, and, as he preached frequently at the church of 
All-hallzws, joining to Lincoln-college (106), Thomas 
Marſhall, then a young Student of that college, con- 
ſtantly attended his Grace's ſermons there, which ſo 
exceedingly wrought upon his affections, that he reſolved 
from thencetorth to make him the pattern of all the 
religioys and learned ſtudies and conduct of his life, 
and thfrcefore could never after endure thoſe that ſhould, 
in their common diſcourſe and writings, refle& in the 
leaſt on our ſacred Prelate. This Dr Marſball became 
afterwards an exemplary Divine, and an eminent Critic 
in the Gothic and Saxon languages, and on that account 
challenges ſome further notice to be taken of him in 
theſe memoirs. He was the ſon of a father of both his 
names, was born at Barkebey in Leiceſterſhire, educated 
there in grammar-learning under Francis Foe, Vicar of 
that town, entered a Batchelor in Lincoln- college in 
Michaelmas term, 1640, aged nineteen years, and on 
the 3 1ſt of July the following year he was elected one 
of Roter: Trapp's ſcholars in that houſe, about which 
time it was that he became a conſtant auditor of Arch- 
biſhop Uſher at All-hallows church, the advowſon 
whereof is in that college. Soon after Oxford being 
arriſoned upon the breaking out of the rebellion, he 
— arms therein for his Majeſty in the regiment of 
Henry Earl of Dover at his own proper coſts and charges, 
and therefore in 1645, when he ſtood candidate for 
the degree of Batchelor of Arts, he was admitted thereto 
without paying fees. But, upon the approach of the 
parliamentary viſitation, he left the Univerſity, croſſed 
the ſeas, and became Preacher to the Englith merchants 
at Rotterdam and Dort, in the place of Henry Toxer, de- 
ceaſed (2). In 1661 he was admitted Batchelor of Divi- 
nity, and four years after, publiſhing O&/ervations on 
the Evangeliſi, did thereby revive the memory of him- 
ſelf ſo much in his college, that the Society choſe him 
Fellow thereof without his knowledge or ſeeking, 
Dec. 17, 1668. In the year following he proceeded 
Doctor in his faculty, and gpon the promotion of Dr 
Crew to the ſee of Oxford (*), he ſucceeded that muni- 
ficent bene factor in the rectory of his college, and was 
afterwards appointed Chaplain in ordinary to is Majeſty. 
In the month of May, 1680, he became Rector of Bla- 
don near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire; and, upon the pro- 
motion of Doctor Frampton to the fee of Glaucefter, he 
was nominated Dean of that church in January, 1680; 
in which deanery being inſtalled on the zoth of April, 
1681, he reſigned the. rectory of Bladon in February, 
1682. Neither did he live to enjoy the Deanery many 
years, his death happening ſuddenly at his lodgings at 


(z) There is ſomething ſingular in the character of this Divine, 
who was a Devonſhire man, born in 1602, elected Fellow of Exe- 
ter=college in 1623, and, taking holy orders, became a uſeful per- 
ſon in the ſociety, by moderating, reading to Novices, and lefturing 
in the chapel. He afterwards proceeded B. D. and became an able 
and painful Preacher, had much of the primitive religion in his 
termons, and ſeemed to be a moſt preciſe Puritan in his looks 
and life, on which account his preachings and expoundings in the 
churches of St Gyles and St Martin in Oxford were much fre- 
quented by the puritannical party, But being elected one of the 
Aſſembly of Divines in 1643, be refuſed to fit among them. 
In 1646, a little before the garriſon of Oxford was ſurrendered to 
the Parliament, he was one of thoſe Divines who, Eaving either 
preached at Chriſt-church before his Majeſty, or at St Mary's 
before the Parliament, were nominated by the Chancellor of the 
Univerſity for the degree of D. D. but this alſo he, as others, 


Lincoln-college, early in the morning of the 19th of 
April, 1685. He was huried in that chancel commonl 
called the college-chancel of the church of All-hallows, 
or All-ſaints aforementioned. By his laſt will and 
teſtament he gave to the public library of the Univerſity 
of Oxford all ſuch of his books, whether manuſcripts 
or printed, that were not then in the ſaid library, 
except only ſuch as were in his ſaid will otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed of: and the remaining part to Lincoln. college 
library, that is, fuch as were not already there at that 
time. Alſo he gave to the ſaid college the money that 
ſhould be raiſed by the ſale of his eſtate: This amounted 
to the ſum of 6col. and upwards, with which was 
purchaſed 141. per annum, a fee-farm-rent iſſuing out 
of the manor of little Dean in Glouceſterſhire, and 121, 
= annum, a rent-charge out of ſome lands in Brill in 
ucks; Which benefaction is now enjoyed by three 
ſcholars of the ſociety. Upon the whole, the Oxford 
Antiquary does him no more than {tri& juſtice, when 
he records him as a perſon very well verſed in books, 
a noted Critic, eſpecially in the Gothic and Engliſh Saxon 
tongues, a painful preacher, a good man, and a good 
Governor, and one every way worthy of his ſtation in 
the church. He hath written: 1. Ob/ervationes in 
Ewangeliorum werſiones perantiquas duas Gothica ſcil. et 
Anglo Saxonica Fc. Dordrecht, 1665, in a thick large 
4to. 2. The Catechiſm ſet forth in the book of Common- 
prayer, briefly explained by ſhort notes, grounded upon Hely 
Scripture. Oxford, 1679, 8vo. The ſhort notes were 
drawn up and compoſed by our Author at the deſire 
and motion of Dr Fell, Biſhop of Oxford, to be uſed 
by the minifters of his dioceſe in catechizing the children 
of their reſpective pariſhes. In other editions, that ſol- 
lowed ſoon after, was added, An Eſay of Yueflions and 
Anſwers framed out of the ſame notes, for the exerciſe of 
youth, by the fame hand: Which catechiſm, with the 
notes and effay, was tranſlated into Welſh by Je 
Williams, a Cambridge ſcholar, but ''utor to a noble- 
man of ſeſus- college in Oxford, printed at Oxford, 1682, 
8vo. 3. An Epiſtle for the Engliſh reader, prefixed to 
Dr Thomas Hyde's tranſlation, into the Malayan lan- 
guage, Of the four goſpel; of cur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, aud the 
As of the Afpoſiles, Oxford, i67=, 4to, in a ſheet and 
a half. Dr Mar/all did alſo take a great deal of pains 
in compleating the life of Primate C/Zer, publiſhed by 
Dr Richard Parr, but died before it ſaw the light (los). 
[OO] He met avitbh friends who redeemed it.) It was 
ſeized by the Committee of Delinquents eſtates, and 
would have been fold by them, had not Dr Fearly, who 
was then in ſome favour with them (108), made intereſt, 
by the means of Mr Selden, to obtain them for his own 
uſe, either as a gift, or by laying down ſome money 
for them; and ſo got them into his hands, and ſecured 
them for the Primate. Bur ſeveral were either embez- 
zled or ſtolen whilſt in their cuſtody. Among others, 
diverſe papers and collections of his own writing, with 
all his letters, either to or from his learned friends, which 


he had left behind him, were then plundered. 


refuſed. In 1647 and 1648 he behaved himſelf as a ſtout cham- 
pion againſt the unreaſounable proceedings of the parliamentary 
viſitors: For which being poſted up by them for an expelled ſcholar, 
they revoked the ſentence ſo far, that by an order, dated Nov. 2, 
1648, they empowered him to uſe his chamber in Exeter-college, 
and alſa ordered that he ſhould enjoy a traveller's allowance 
for three years: Upcn which he went to Holland, and became 
Miniſter to the Engliſh merchants at Rotterdam, where he died in 
1650, and was buried in the Engliſh church there, appointed to 
the ſaid merchants, He publiſhed Direti ions for a Godly life, eſpe 
cially for communicating at the Lord's table, Oxon. 1628, 8v0. 
and then again the tenth time in 1680, 8vo. 2. Difa & facla 
Chrifli, ex quator Evanygeliſlis c:llefta, et in ordine di peſita, Oxford, 
8vo. Beſides ſeveral ſermons; as, 1. A Chriftan amendment. 
2. Chriftian wiſdem Fc. 3. A ſermon on John xviii, 3. printed 
feen at Oxford in 1633, 1639, and 2646 (®). _ 


the Primate 
either broy 
over with þ; 
or yooght! — 
or left behing ; 
Chelſea Calls 
Parr, b. 50. 


(167) Ath.Oxong 
Val. II. col. 782, 
783. 


(158) He ſatin 
the Ailembly of 
Divines, though 
otherwiſe ortho- 
dax and loyal. 
He had been 
Chaplain to Abp 
Abbot. Some 
of his letters to 
our Author are 
in Pan's 

tien. 
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U S FH E R. 
unfurniſhed for the King's ſervice, and his ſon-in-law obliged to give __ poſt, and 
(is dedi- the place. In this exigence, he very gladly ac m Dow 
Stradling to come to the caſtle at St Donate. t in 1144 he unluckily and wes relieved 
into the hands of the Mountaineers, who ſtript him of all his books and papers, which yet by bleeding at 
great meaſure recovered by the kindneſs of the Clergy, and Gentle- be noſe for 40 


* o 3» N 
9 
. 


. 


: 


| 4077 


25 (x7) Te 
ell 


of an invitation 


Lady 


gers, and a ſup- 
preſſion of urine, 


=, men of that country [ PP] ; and he met with an excellent library at St Donate, which he ay gest. 
e did not neglect to make uſe of while he was able; but within a month after his arrival, he termiffon. 


dad wont to be was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, which reduced him to the laſt extremity (4). 


propoſed to the 


Catechumen3 in 
the Eaſtern and 


arches, Wi 
Sa other 


ts of 


2 ity relat- 
ing to the ſame. 


1 Theſe were 
nd reprinted, 


After his (London, pat- 


recovery, he went to London by the invitation of the Counteſs of Peterborough [ 29 |, at ing through 


whoſe houſe he arrived in June, 1646 (“); and in the 
+ Preacher to the Society of Lincoln's-Inn [RR]. This year he publiſhed his treatiſe De Ro- with Jobn Bid- 


2 Glo 
beginning of the next year was choſen Fata heel ne. 


mane Eccleſiæ Symbols (rr), which following by his Diſſertatio de Macedonum et Aſianorum 8 


Unitarian, about 


anno ſolari in the beginning of 1648, 8 vo (6) [SS]. About this time he was ſent for to the l. — bet 
Ile of Wight by his Majeſty, to affiſt him in treating with the Parliament upon the point ee as might be 


of epiſcopacy; when he h 


ceſs, as might be 


poſed an expedient, which he called Preſbyterian and Epiſcopal ***fed. See 


dach bis Annales Government conjoined (tt) [TT J, which the King approved as the likelieſt means of reconciling Vl. i. * 8 


at Gene va, 1722 
folio, 


uo Parr, p. 59, 
60. The mo 
remarkable were 
two MSS. men- 
tioned in remark 
[2]. As alſo 
another MS. ca- 
talogue of the 
Persian Kings, 
communicated 
by Elizmannus ; 
and one Vol. of 
MS. variæ lectio- 
net of N. T.: and 
of printed books, 
only Tully's 
works, and ſome 
others, The 
variæ lefiiones 
were ſuch as 
were collected at 
Oxford : thoſe 
done out of the 
Cambridge copies 
were ſaved, and 
ſeveral years af- 
ter conſulted by 
Dr Hammond in 
preparing 1 
notes 

N. lp 


(et) It was printed by Dr Bernard in 1658, 


[PP] He was robbed by &c.) The Mountaineers, 
juſt as he was ready to go, got up, to the number of 
ten thouſand, in arms, in a tumultuous manner, and, 
chuſing officers, formed themſelves into a body, as was 
— for the King: but they would neither be 

overned by Engliſh commanders, nor ſuffer any Eng- 
15 garriſons in the country. To avoid theſe men, 
who lay between Caerdiffe and Donate, ſome ons 
in Caerdiffe, at the requeſt of the Governor, undertook 
to convey him through by- ways; but they unluckily fell 
into the hands of a ſtraggling party that was ſcouting 
thereabouts, who, carrying them to the main body, im- 
mediately broke open the Primate's cheſt of books, &c. 
and ranſacking his manuſcripts, and papers of his own 
writing, theſe were quickly diſperſed into a thouſand 
hands; nor ſo content, they pulled the Primate and his 
daughter, and other ladies, from their horſes; all which 
he bore with his uſual patience and a ſeeming unconcern- 
edneſs; when ſome of their officers (who were gentlemen 
of the country) coming in, ſeemed very much aſhamed 
of this barbarous treatment, and cauſed their horſes 
and other things to be reſtored: but the books and 


| papers could not then be retrieved. They afterwards 


conducted him back to Sir John Auberys houſe, not far 
off, where he was very civilly received, and lodged that 
night. When he came thither, and had retired himſelf, 
« I muſt confeſs, ſays Dr Parr, that I never ſaw him 
* ſo much troubled in my life; and thoſe tiat were 
* with him before myſelf ſaid, that he ſeemed not more 
« ſenſibly concerned for all his loſſes in Ireland than for 
this; ſaying to kis daughter and thoſe that endea- 
* youred to comfort him; I row that it is God's hand, 
and that I muſt endeavour to bear it patiently; though 1 
* have too much human frailty not to be extremely concerned; 
for I am touched in a very tender place; and he has thought 
« fit to take from me at once all that I have been gathering 
* together above theſe twenty years, for the advancement 
* of learning and the good of the church.” Divers of the 
neighbouring gentry and clergy came to viſit him next 
day, and, condoling his loſs, promiſed to do their ut- 
moſt to retrieve his books and papers, if not torn and 
burnt, and civilly attended him to St Donate, and by 
publiſhing in the churches every where in thoſe parts, 
that all who had any ſuch books or papers ſhould bring 
them to their maſters or landlords, there was brought, 
within two or three months, almoſt all his books and 
papers; ſo that we found not many wanting (110). 
[22 ] He went to London c.] Before he left Wales, 
his finances being much reduced by an expenſive ſick- 
neſs, as well as by removals, the year paſt, ſeveral 
gentlemen of the country ſent him, unknown to each 
other, divers conſiderable ſums ; ſo that in a few weeks 
he had enough to ſupply all his preſent occaſions, and 
alſo to defray the expences of his journey to England. 
This was conſidered by him as a particular Providence, 
for which he was very thankful. It is certain the ſu 
ply was very ſeaſonable: For it now began not to be 
e for him to ſtay at S? Donate. Wherefore Oxford 
being like to be taken, and not caring willingly to truſt 
himſelf at London, he reaſſumed his former thoughts 
of paſling beyond-ſea; and, having provided a veſſel, 


had procured a paſs for that purpoſe from the Earl of 


Warwick, then Admiral. But, as they were preparing 
to go, there came into the road before Caerdiffe a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips under the command of one Moulton, V ice- 
admiral for. the Parliament. Whereupon the Primate 


ſent his Chaplain to him, then on ſhore at Caerdiffe, 


to know if he would ſuffer him to ſhewing the z 
VOL. VI. No. 340. mo any 


- 


the Primate (114), which, not long after his comin 


the 


which Moulton not only refuſed to comply with, but 
ſaid, if he could get the Primate into his hands, he 
would carry him to the Parliament, and threatened to 
ſend the Chaplain immediately to his ſhip. So that this 
invitation from Lady Peterborough was exceedingly 
welcome to the Primate; and, having procured paſſes, 
he left St Donate's, after almoſt a year's teſidence 


there (111). (111) Parr, p.63, 
[RR] He was choſen Preacher at Lincoln's-Imm.) The 

Society ordered him handſome lodgings, ready furniſhed, 

and divers rooms for his library, which was about this 

time brought up from Cheſter, being almoſt all the re- uf 


mains of his ſubſtance that had eſcaped the rebels. Mr 
(afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice) Hale was then a Bencher 
of the Society, and probably had the chief hand in 
procuring him this place; and it happened that the 
Society was well rewarded for it by that treaſure lodged 
in this library by the Lord Chief Juſtice in four volumes, _ 8 
which were extracted from the Primate's MSS (112); Chief fuſtice's 
of which Dr Parr has ſubjoined to his life of the Primate MSS. which he 
a Catalogue, confiſting of thirty-three very curious left them, they 
books. Here the Primate conſtantly preached all the —_— — 
Term time for almoſt eight years, till at laſt, his eye- 3. e, age 
fight and teeth beginning to fail him, he could not well ,,; of the notes of 
be heard in fo large a congregation, and was forced to Bp 
quit this place about a year and a half before his death, (113) Parr, p. 64, 
to the great regret of that Society (113). 65. 

[88] De Afiamorum anno ſolari.] In this tract, beſides 
fixing the exact time of St Polycarp's martyrdom, he 
hath compared the Grecian and Macedonian months 
with the Julian and other nations, and, having laid 
down the method and diſpoſition of the Macedonian 
and Afiatic year, he adds rules for finding out the cycles 
of the Sun and Moon, and Eaſter for ever, with ſeveral 
curious accounts of the celeſtial motions according to 
the ancient Greek Aſtronomers, Melon, Calippus, Ex- 
doxus, and others. To which is annexed an Ephemeris, 
or intire Greek and Roman Calendar for the whole year, 
with the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars in that climate. 

[TT 9 and Epiſcopal government conjci ned. 
Soon after his arrival, the King having conſented, thoug 
unwillingly, to the ſuſpenſion of Epiſcopacy for three 
years, would by no means agree to the abſolute abolition (124) had been 
of it, which was obftinately in on by the Preſbyterians: — up long 
wherefore, to put a ſtop to the preſent career of the before by him, 
preſbyterian diſcipline, this expedient was deviſed by -A 3 — 

ernard, w 


thither, he delivered to his Majeſty, who had before, 22. 
in his laſt meſſage to the — conſented to the 3 
reducing of Epiſcopal Government into a much narrower tien of Epiſc 
compaſs, viz. not only to the Apoſtolical Inſtitution, e tbe form of : 
but to the taking away of Archbiſhops, Deans, and — — 
: ene 
Chapters, &c. and ſettling preſbyterian government ,,,,, mw... 
for three years, as has been ſaid. This was more than i 1641 by the 
was propoſed by the Primate's plan, which ſuppoſes reverend and 
the Archbiſhops or Primates ought to be continued, 2 _ 
appointing them Moderators of the Provincial Synods — — 
of Suffragans and Paſtors. It is true, he mentions 714, f [4-meys, 
Biſhops as to be only Preſidents of the Dioceſan Synods ; Primate fl 
yet he no where denies them a negative voice in that Ireland, 
Aſſembly. And though in the beginning he ſays, Dr Bernard alſo, 
that the Biſhops in the primitive times were wont to do 2 Tra- 
nothing of moment without the advice of a ſynod ,_ 3 
of their clergy, as he proves from divers quotations out primate's upon 
of the Fathers and ancient Councils; yet he does not church govern- 
aſſert this practice as a thing of divine and unalterable ment. Sce'Bp 
right (as the Scotch kirk does) but only as the cuſtom — — 
and practice of the church in thoſe times, which, being 2 
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Epiſtola ad Ludovicum Capel! 


In 1654, Cromwell now raiſed to the Supreme Digni 
under the title of Protector, thought it S IN N the air 
manner of a gracious Sovereign, equally regarding all his ſubjects with a 


without diſtinction of 
to ſome of the orthodox Cler 


Bernard, who had been the Lord Primate's Cha 
of Kilmore, Cromwell having ſaved his life at the taking 
him his Chaplain, when his Highneſs in the ſame humour ſending for the Primate, 
ceived him with great kindneſs and civility W], and the * year gave him a 

miſe to grant liberty of conſcience to the epiſcopal Clergy [XXJ, which being — by Old ang 
the Uſurper, occaſioned the Primate thereupon to 


only prudential, may be altered according to the exi- 
gency or circumſtances of affairs. And though, in SeQ. II. 
of this expedient, he propoſes the making of as many 
Suffragans in each dioceſe as there are rural deaneries 
in the ſame, and who ſhould aſſemble a ſynod of all 
the ReQtors or Miniſters of their precinct; yet their 
er was only to be according to the ſtatute of 26 
enry VIII. whereby they are expreſsly forbid to act 
in any matters, but by the authority of, and in ſubordi- 
nation to, their dioceſan Biſhops. Nor does he extend 
their power farther than to be Moderators of this leſſer 
ſynod, where matters of diſcipline and excommunication 
only were to be determined, ſtill reſerving power of or- 
dination to the Dioceſan, which was no where given from 


him in this expedient. Neither was this power of ex- 


communication left abſolutely to this leſſer ſynod, with- 
out an appeal to the dioceſan ſynod of the Suffragans 
and the reſt of the Paſtors, wherein the Bi was to 
prefide. Thus much I ſhall fay, continues Dr Parr, 
that it was not the Primate's deſign or intention to rob 
the Biſhops of any of thoſe juſt rights which are eſſential- 
ly neceſſary to their order and conſtitution, and without 


119) Thus it debaſing Epi ſcopacy into Preſbytery, Or ſtrip 5 the 
bevy Tate, church of its lands and revenues, both which he always 


; abhorred. However, as his Majeſty's propoſal was voted 
— © unſatisfatory before this ſcheme was delivered to him, 
many, that nei- there was no room to offer it; the Preſbyterians, as 
ther fide were Dr Parr obſerves, being bent to aboliſh the very order 
phaſes with this. Biſhops (115), that no propoſals of his Majeſty, 


_— though ever ſo moderate, would content them ; till at 


complains, that laſt, when they had wrangled ſo long as to fee the 


theBiſhops, being King's perſon ſeized by the army, and that the power 
— — 238 be — So how of their hands, then they 
p_—_ 4 grew wiſer, and would have a to his propoſals when 
riſdition, were It was too late; and fo, continues the Doctor, the Preſ- 
2 meer empty byterian party ſaw themſelves within a few days after 
name and ſha- forcibly excluded, and turned out of doors by that very 
dow. Vita army which they themſelves had raiſed, and hired to 
ma dy P 4 fight againſt their Prince; which, as it was the cauſe 
22 — of his Majeſty's deſtruction, ſo it proved their own 
p- 66, 67. ruin (116). : 
[UU] The King's execution firack him "with borror.) 
The Counteſs of Peterborough's houſe, where the Pri- 
mate then lived, being exactly oppoſite to Charing- 
Croſs, ſeveral of the family, at the time of the King's 
execution, went up to the leads of the houſe, which 
commanded a full view of Whitehall; and, as ſoon as 
his Majeſty came the ſcaffold, ſome of them went 
down and told the Primate, aſking him if he would not 
ſee the King once more before be was put to death. 
Though unwilling at firſt, yet he was perſuaded at 
tength to go up, as well out of a defire to ſee the King 
once again as curioſity, fince he could ſcarce believe 
what Tos told him unleſs he ſaw it. When he came 
upon the leads, his Majeſty was in his f : The 
Primate ſtood till, and faid nothing, but fighed, and, 
lifting his bands and eyes full of tears towards heaven, 
ſeemed to pray earneſtly. But when the King had done 
ſpeaking, and had a= off his cloaths and doublet, 
and ftood ſtript in his —_— 2 * — — 
vixards began to put up his hair, rimate grew 
and began des — if he had not been obſerved 
by his own ſervant, and ſome others 
and thereupon ſupported him, he 
Upon this, they 
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gy of the Church of 
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40. Tr 

ity with more than Kingly Power, — 

the air and monk a? 
pa 

ns. In this diſpoſition = * to ſhew — — > 
: Among was Dr Nicholas ua, uw 
plain in Ireland, and was afterwards Dean Pins wi 1, 
of Drogheda, had now made — 

re- grun 


f 
f 


! 


predict the King's Reſtoration 


and con 
that he 
it 


to undergo thoſe cruel — and (17) 


, from his 
[#W] Cromwell received him very kindly.) The con- that f, ne 
verſation might not improbably (as Dr Parr was in- him ny _ 
formed) turn chiefly about advancing the Proteſtant death. 
intereſt, as well at home as abroad, to which Cromwell 


made great pretences. And it was faid that, either 


now or ſome other time, he gave the Primate a penſion 


for life (118); the truth of which is much queſtioned (778) Th; ; 
by Dr Parr, who however tells us he remem the aſſerted in the 
Primate's ping cha: Oliver had promiſed to make him Primate's life, 
a leaſe of ds belonging to the archbiſhopric of — 
Armagh for twenty-one years, which he thought it no Body — 
harm to confidering it was but his own, and 4 
which he been deprived of above half that time, 

eſpecially in conſideration of his daughter, and many 
grandchildren, for whom he had as yet been able to do 

nothing. And if the church ſhould happen to be re- 

ſtored that time, it could loſe ing by this 

grant; and if not, he thought his children might as 

well reap the benefit of it as others. But though Dr 

Bernard, in his Epiſtle to the Reader, prefixed to the 

life of the Primate, was made (by Cromwell's 

who then had the copy in his power) to publiſh as if 

this grant had been really paſſed, yet the Uſurper was 

craftier than ſo; and as he delayed g it as long as 


the Primate lived, fo, after his „ he made 
— 12 


tence i mali to the Pri 
in-law ge tg ar to free himſelf from that pro- 


AX] 7 liberty of conſe he 
promiſe of conſcience to the Epiſe 
clergy.] Ile . 
clergy in and about London, that the application had 
been made for this favour to Cromwell, who promiſed 
him they ſhould not be moleſted, provided they meddled 
not with any matters relating to his governm But 
when he went again, to this promiſe ratified and 
put in writing, he found the Protector under the hands 
of his ſurgeon, who was drefling a great boil that he had 
then upon his breaſt. So he begged the Primate to fit 
im when the dreſſing 


(1190 Pm, N. 7 


with his council; who thought it not ſafe for to 
grant libery of conſcience to thoſe ſort of men, who 
are reſtleſs, and implacable enemies to him and his 
government. And fo took his leave wi 
and outward civility (120). 
{TT} He predifted the King's 
already obſerved (121), that ſuch kind 


were uſual with the Primate in e his reſeatments x] 
of any great and violent wickedneſs. Upon the 

further en * 
any b to his lodgin 
— NK 
ber, ſaid t ſome of his relations, and at came = 
to viſit him, This falſe man hath broken his wword with 
me, and refuſe; to perform c he promiſed. „ 
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(128) dem. ibid. 
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The ſame year, 1655, his Grace publiſhed his laſt 
verum Septagma, to which was fubyoined, De Cainane in 


De Greca Septuaginta Intergretum 
22 L editione 2 ex 


ejuſdem Chronologia Sacra nondum edita Diſſertatio, una cum cjuſdem edita ad Lud. Capellum 
de variantivus Textus Hebraici Lettionibus, anno 1652 C altera, @ Gulielmo Exrio, ad eundem 


have little cauſe to glory in bis wickedne/e; for he will not 
continue long. "The King <will return: Though I Hall not 
le to ſee it, you may. The government both in church and 
« The Papiſli are advancing their pro- 


vented (122).” Upon the whole it cannot be denied, 
that the Primate's _— of his Highneſs, mentioned 
in the preceding remark, was not very uncourtly, 
but extremely — at a time * he was come 
to petition a favour. With regard to his predicting the 
Reſtoration from the wickedneſs of the times the 
prevalence of Popery, we ſhall preſent the Reader with 
the following icular account from a manuſcript in 
the Muſzum 'Thoreſbianum, intitled, The predictions 
of that learned and holy man Biſhop Uſher. 


That year wherein he died, being aſked by a gentle- 
man * what his preſent apprehenſions * 
perſecution that would fall upon the church of Chriſt in 
theſe nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, (con- 
cerning which he had ever confiden many years 
paſt, when we were in the fulleſt peace and ſettlement) 
whether he did not believe theſe {ad times to be 
or whether yet to come?” He told me they were yet to 
come, and that he did as confidently expect them as ever 
he had done. That they would fall upon ourſelves the 
Proteſtant churches in Europe. I anſwered, I hoped they 
might have been palt as to this nation, ſince that I thought, 
though we in them had been puniſhed leſs than our fins 
deſerved, and that the wars had left much leſs devaſtation 
than by that means had been brought upon other coun- 
tries, yet many a houſe, fair and great, had been left 
without inhabitants, many a family had been impove- 
riſhed, and many thouſand lives loſt in that war; that 
freland and Sco had drunk deep of the cup of God's 
anger, to the overthrow of government, and almoſt 
utter deſtruction of a great part of thoſe nations. 

He turning to me, and fixing his eyes with that ize- 
ful look which he uſed to have when he 12 God's 
words, and not his own, and the power of God upon 
him to conſtrain him fo to do, Fool not with 
ſuch hopes; for I tell you all that you have yet ſeen have 
been but the beginning of ſorrows to hat is yet to come 
upon the proteſtaat churches of Chriſt; which ſhall, c'er 
long, fall under ſharper perſecutions than ever yet hath 
been upon them. And therefore, ſaid he to me, look 
you be not found in the outer court, but a worſhipper 
in the temple before the altar; for Chriſt will meaſure 
all that profeſs his name, and call themſelves his people, 
and the outward worſhippers he will leave to be trodden 
down by the Gentiles. 

The outward court (ſaid he) is the formal Chriſtians, 
whoſe religion ſtands in performing the outſide duties 
of Chriſtianity, without having au inward life and power 
of faith and love uniting them to Chriſt ; theſe God will 
leave to be trodden down and ſwept away by the Gen- 
tiles. But the worſhi within the temple and before 
the altar are thoſe who worſhip God in ſpirit and truth, 
whoſe ſouls are made his temples, where he is honoured 
and adored in the moſt inward thoughts they bave, and 
who ſacrifice their luſts and foul ions in their own 
wills to him. God will hide them in the hollow of bis 
hand and under the ſhadow of his wings. And that 
will be one t difference between theſe laſt and all 


other preceding perſecutions : In them the moſt eminent 


and ſpiritual miniſters were, firſt or laſt, violently fallen 
upon; but, in this laſt, theſe will be preſerved by God, 
as a ſeed of that glory that ſhall immediately fall to the 
church as ſoon as theſe florms are over; for as will 
be the tha ſo they will be but ſhort, and ſhall take 
away but the groſs hypocrites and formaliſts, while the 
pe ſpiritual believers ſhall be preſerved till the calamity 


then aſked him by what inſtruments this great trial 
would be brought on. He anſwered, by the Papiſts. 
1 replied, that ſeemed to me very im „ſinee 
they were leſs countenanced, and leſs in number in theſe 
nations, and the hearts of the people were more ſet againſt 
them, than ever fince the — He anſwered 
that it would be by their hands, and in the way of a 
ſudden maſſacre, an that the now Pope would be the 


inftrument of it. And theſe things he ſpoke with the 
2 


TOS oy a ond Nm ts 
ith, w ve heard him myſelf predict things 
very unlikely, in human appearance, to come, whi 
I m had then lived to ſee happen according to his 
iQtions ; which made me give the more attention ta 
what he uttered. ; 
And he then added, that the Papiſts were, is his 
inion, the Gentiles f. of in Rev. ii. to whom 
e outward court ſhould be left, that they may tread 
it under foot, they having received the gentile worſhip 
in their adoring images and ſaints departed, and taken 
to themſelves many mediators. And this (faid he) is 
now defigning among them, and therefore look you be 


Tk 

is was the ſubſtance, and, for the part 
(1 think) the words themſelves, which that holy man 

_ to me at the time beforementioned, which I ſet 
own, that ſo great a prediction may not be loſt ro my- 


ſelf or others. 

The ſame holy man the ſame predictions to 
his only daughter the 2 and that, with 
many others, much about the ſame time he had ex- 
—— himſelf to me, as ſhe herſelf aſſured me with 

er own mouth. That, after ſhe had been at the door 
of his chamber, ſhe found him with his eyes 2 
heaven, and tears running down apace, in a kind of 
extaſy, wherein he continued after ſhe came into the 
room, without taking any notice of her, for about half 
an hour. And r wy & told her his thoughts had been 
taken up about the miſeries and perſecutions that were 
coming upon the church of Chriſt, that would be fo ſharp 
and bitter, that they had forced thoſe tears from his eyes ; 
but he hoped he ſhould not live to ſee it; but poſſibly 
ſhe might, for they were even at the door: Therefore 
take heed you be not found fleeping. 

The ſame he after — to Mrs Bi, the chief 
Baron of Ireland's wife that now is, with this difference 
in circumſtances, that if (ſaid he) they bring back the 
King, they may be a little * delayed; but they 
will ſurely come, and therefore look ye be not unpre- 
pared for it. 


The Lady Tyrrel's anſwer to a friend's letter about the 
truth of theſe predictions. 


© Sir, 


© I cannot ſpeak ſo punctually to the particulars of 
your paper, but much of it I have heard him | 
with great aſſurance in the beginning of the ſummer 
before the rebellion in Ireland. Sir 7 Barringtor's 
Lady was enquiring his opinion of the Interpreters of 
the Revelations of the prophecies of Daniel : She 
* was d to know whether the laſt bitter dregs 
* ſhould be poured out upon the world. I can never 
forget with what trouble be expreſſed his anſwer, viz. 
© That he could not ſee but that God intended them on 
the Northern parts. And, faid he, I beſought God in 
© mercy to divert a ſhare of the time from our dominions, 
and that they may not begin with poor Ireland: But 
« we muſt all (ſaid he) taſte of them, I am certain. 
© Mrs Barrington, who is yet living, was preſent at 
„this diſcourſe as well as myſelf, when my father, 
among other admonitions, was pleaſed to give me his 
commands to be for times of tion ; 
for he feared wicked people would for a time prevail, 
© and that the tion would be 
not laſt long. The laſt day that I ſaw my dear Father 
© he told me, that I ſhould ſee, in a ſhort time, London 
© burnt; at which when I was troubled; Yes, ſays he, 
* it will be burnt to a cinder (that was his expreſſion): 
* How can we expect other than jugdment upon the 
« ſeat of rebellion and fin, and miſeries that have 
* ceeded from thence. He was alſo confident of his 
* Majeſty's reſtoration within five years, or leſs. He 
«* faid it will be in a ſhort time; You will live to ſee it, 
but 1 ſhall not: And faid my thoughts and dreams 
« are often troubled by being carried by violence into a 
6 = church. Theſe were his laſt diſcourſes to her, 
* who is 


© Your faithful Servant; 9 
6 E. Tyre.” 


ſharp, but ſhould 


- 
* 
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Ty vid. rem. Jacobum, anno 1607 data Epiſtola (ww). Our Author did not long ſurvive this publics. 
D]- tion; for going ſhortly after to the Lady Peterborough's houſe at Ryegate in Surrey, he was 
taken [ZZ | on the 20th of March, 1655-6, with an illneſs which carried him off the next 
day, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age. His friends intended to bury him at Ryegate, in 
the vault of the Howard family (xx) ; but they were forbid by Cromwell AAA}, at whoſe or- 
der the corps being firſt removed to Somerſet- bouſe in the Strand, was conveyed thence with 
great magnificence to Weſtminſter- Abbey, where it was interred in Eraſmus's Chapel, 
the funeral ſervice being performed according to the liturgy of the Church of England, 
by Dr Nicholas Bernard. who preached a ſermon upon the occalion, which was afterwards 
printed. As to the Archbiſhop's character: His genius, in every particular, has been 
ſufficiently marked in the courſe of this memoir ; we ſhall therefore only give ſome 
deſcription of his perſon and temper. . He was of the taller fort of middle-{ized men, 

and well-ſhaped. He walked upright to the laſt. His hair was naturally brown when 

young, and his complexion ſanguine. His countenance expreſſed gravity and good- nature. 

He had a preſence that commanded both reſpect and reverence. The air of his face was 

ſo difficult to hit, that though many pictures were drawn of him, yet, ſays Dr Parr, I 

never ſaw any that was like him but one, which was done by Mr (afterwards Sir Peter) 

Lely. His conſtitution was ſtrong and healthy, nor was he ever troubled with the head-ache, 

gout, or ſtone; but bred blood ſo faſt, that it often burſt out of the veins on one ſide of 

his tongue; and this was ſomething ſingular, that he never felt his heart beat in the greateſt 

exerciſe. He was eaſy, affable, and chearful in converſation, and extremely charitable (yy). G bar 5. , 
He was of ſo ſweet a temper, continues Dr Parr, that I never heard he did an ill office to 

any one man, or revenged any of thoſe that had been done to him. He envyed no man's 
happineſs, or vilified their perſons or parts, nor was he apt to cenſure, or condemn any 

man upon bare reports. Though he could rebuke ſharply in the cauſe of virtue and religion, 

yet he was not eaſily provoked to paſſion. He left his library, being the chief part of his 
ſubſtance, as a portion to his only daughter, who had been the mother of a numerous off- 

ſpring. It was firſt bought by the officers and ſoldiers of Cromwell's army in Ireland, and 
lodged in Dublin Caſtle, where it lay, though not without being much pillaged, till the 
Reſtoration, which bringing it into the poſſeſſion of King Charles II, he gave it, according 
to the Primate's firſt intention, to Dublin College, where it now remains [ BBB]. From the 
Primate's manuſcripts we have ſeveral poſthumous pieces in print, ſome of which: have been 
occaſionally mentioned in the courſe of this memoir. The titles of the reſt are, 1. Chrenolo- 

gia Sacra ſeu Annorum wœideretias Patriarcharum waperias Iſraelitarum in Ægypto; Annorum 
etiam Judicum, Regum Jude Iſraelis a mddtigis Chronologica. Oxford 1660, in 4to, publiſhed 
by Dr Thomas Barlow, Keeper of the Bodleian Library, and afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, 
and was reprinted with the Annals of the Old and New Teſtament, at Geneva, 1722, in fol. 
But this chronology is imperfect, the Author dying while he was engaged in it (zz). 2. A 


4080 


(xx) The Lady 
Peterborough 
was of this 
family. 


(zz) Dr Smith 
ſayt, he propoſed 
to have joined to 
it a tract, De 
primitive et ve- 
terum Hebræarum 
Xalendario. 
Smith in Vita 


(123) Id. p. 77. 


collection of Pieces, under the title of The Judgment of the late Archbiſhop, &c. publiſhed by ber, p. ur. 


[ZZ] Be was taken ill.] He firſt complained of his 
hip, thinking it was a touch of the Sciatica, which he 
had been afflicted with many years before. But next 
morning he complained of a great pain in his fide, 
which could not be removed by the phyſician, and he 
* about one o'clock in the afternoon. His laſt 
words were, O Lerd forgive me «/peciall, fns of omiſſion. 
Upon opening his * —— wax ge / wok þ a thick 
membrane lined with fat, ſuppoſed by the ſurgeons to be 
a continuation of the Omentum or caul, which extended 
itſelf quite over the ſtomach, and was faſtened above to 
the Peritonæum, ſomewhat below the diaphragm. The 
Primate had been often heard to ſay, he never felt his 
heart beat in the moſt violent exerciſes. He uſed fre- 
quently to have evacuations of blood from the veins on 
one fide of his tongue, but more uſually in ſome lower 
yo of his body ; which ſtopping for ſome time before 

is dcath, was thought to be the cauſe of it, as he 
had a quick digeſtion, and bred blood faſt (123). 

[AAA] They were forbid by Cromwell Fc.) A more 
con{picuous inftance of the Primate's great reputation 
among all orders and degrees of men could not be given 
than in this action of the Protector, who was plainly 
led thereto from the popularity of it. His relations 
durſt not diſobey the command, though it was much 
againſt their wills, perceiving well enough, ſays Dr 
Parr, the Uſurper's deſign, that (as it was intended 
ſo) it would make more for his own honour than that 
of the deceaſed, and withal perceiving (what accordingly 
happened) that he would never defray half the expence 
of ſuch a ſolemn funeral, which therefore would bring 
the greateſt part upon them, though they were leaſt able 
to bear it; and yet he would reap all the glory of it. 
I ſhould not, proceeds the Doctor, have faid ſo much 
on this ſubject, had it not beerf to ſhew the world the 
intrizuing ſubtlety of this Uſurper even in this ſmall 

air; and that, for the expence of about 2ool. out 
of the Dcodands in his Almoner's hands, (which was 
nothing at all to him) he was able to put thoſe he ac- 


2 


counted his enemies to treble that charge (124). 
[BBB] Where it now remains.) This was accordin 
to the Primate's firſt intention; but, upon the loſs of 
every thing elſe except his books, it is no wonder he left 
theſe in * manner abovementioned; his daughter 
having before had nothing from him except ſome pieces 
of gold preſented to him by Mr Selden's executors and 
other perſons of quality. The library conſiſted of ten 
thouſand volumes, printed and manuſcript, and coſt the 
Primate many thouſand pounds. Both the King of 
Denmark and Cardinal Mazarine offered a good price 
for it by their agents here; but the executors were for- 
bidden, by an order from Oliver and his council, to ell 
it to any one without his conſent ; ſo it was at laſt bought 
by the ſoldiers and officers of the then army in Ireland, 
who, out of emulation to the former noble action of 
Queen Elizabeth's army, were incited by ſome men o 
public ſpirits to the like performance, and they had it 
for much leſs than the real worth, or what had been 
offered for it before by the agenty abovementioned. 
They had alſo with it all the manuſcripts which were 
not of his own hand-writing : as alſo a choice though 
not numerous collection of ancient coins. But, when 
this library was carried over into Ireland, the Uſurper 
and his ſon, who then commanded in chief there, would 
not heſtow it upon the college, leſt perhaps the gift 
ſhould not appear ſo conſiderable there as it would do 
by itſelf; and therefore they gave out that they intended 
it for a new College or Hall, which they ſaid they in- 
tended to build and endow. But it proved that, as 
theſe were not times, ſo, they were not perſons capable 
of any ſuch noble or pious work ; ſo that this library 
lay in the caſtle of Dublin, unbeſtowed and — 
till Cromwell's death; and, during that anarchy and 
confuſion that followed, the rooms where this treaſure 
was kept being left open, many of the books, and 
moſt of the beſt manuſcripts, were ſtolen away, or 
elſe embezzled by thoſe that were intruſted with 


them (125). Dr 


(124)Parr, p.78, 


(125) Parr, 
p. 103. 


) Theſe 
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8 collect. 
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126) He took 


ut degree June 
3 1639. Faſti 
Dxon. Vol. I. 


ol. 279» 


127) He took 
ut degree April 
23, 1642. Ibid, 
ol, I. col, 3˙ 
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Fa, . 
Dr Nicholas Bernard at London, 1658, 8vo; who alſo publiſhed in 160g, 3. The Judgment 
and ſenſe of the preſent See of Rome, from Apocal. xvii. 4; by the late Archbiſhop, &c. 
together with Ordination a fundamental &c. as allo, Of the uſe of a ſet Form of Prayer in 
the Church , The Extent of Chriſt's Satisfaction &c. Of the Sabbath and Obſervation of the 
Lord's day (aaa); his Judgment and Senſe of John xxi. 22, 23, &c. 4. A volume of 
Sormons preached at Oxford before his Majeſty and elſewhere. 5. Hiſtoria Dogmatica Contro- 
verſiæ inter Orthodoxos et Pontificios de Scripturis et Sacris Vernaculis. Acceſſere ejuſdem Diſſer- 
rationes duæ de Pſeudo- Dyomifii ſcriptis et de Epiſtola ad Laodicenos. Deſcripſit, digeſſit, et 
notis atque auttario locupletavit, Henricus Wharton. Lond. 1690, 4to. . A Collection of 
three hundred letters written to James Uſher Lord Archbiſhop of Armagh, and moſt of the emi- 
nenteſt perſons for piety and learning in his time, both in England, and beyond the ſeas. Collected 
and publiſhed from the original copies under their own hands by Richard Parr, D. D. his Lord- 
p Chaplain at the time of his death, with whom the care of all his papers were intruſted 


by his Lordſhip. London 1686, folio. This collection is annexed to the Primate's Life, 
written by the ſame Gentleman [CCC]. 


_ 
N — 


”. 
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[CCC] His Life written by Dr Parr.) This worthy jeſty's reſtoration he was created D. D. (128), and was 
Divine, Dr Parr, who had ſo great a ſhare in the Pri- about the ſame time offered the Deanery of Armagh, 
mate's friendſhip, was the younger ſon of Richard Parr and ſoon after a Biſhoprick in Ireland; but, refuling 
of Devonſhire, who, being ſent into Ireland by King both, he contented himſelf with only a canonry of Ar- 


James I. to be a Miniſter there after Tyrone's rebellion, magh. He was fo conſtant and ready a Preacher at 


fixed himſelf in the town of Fermey in the county of Cork, Camberwell, and fo generally liked, that thereby he 
where this ſon Richard was born in 1617, his mother broke two conventicles in his neighbourhood : For, out- 
being then fifty-five years of age. Afterwards the Father, vying both the Preſbyterians and Independents in his 
removing to Caftle- Lyons in the ſame _— put his ſon extemporaneous preaching, their auditors left them, 
to ſchool to an Iriſh, Roman catholic Prieſt, who, with and flocked to Mr Parr. In this courſe of conſtant 
others of the ſame church, were the only ſchoolmaſters preaching at Camberwell he continued near thirty- eight 
in Ireland at that time for the Latin tongue. In 1635 years; during all which time he was eſteemed a perſon 
dur Author was ſent to England, and, in Michaelmas of great piety, and of ſo regular and unblemithed A 
term the ſame year, was entered a poor ſcholar or ſervi- converſation, that even the Nonconformiſt party could 
tor of Exeter-college, at which time being recommended not pick up any thing to object againit him on that 
to the care of Dr John Prideaux, the Rector, for his account; but generally looked on him as a moderate 
towardlineſs and great ingenuity, he was, by the ReQor's 233 chiefly, perhaps, becauſe he was a Calviniſt (129). 
intereſt, choſen, while — of Arts (126), Chap- e died at Camberwell, Nov. 2, 1691, and, according 
lain-Fellow of that college anno 1641. In 1643, Primate to his deſire, was buried together with his wife in that 
Uſher being driven, in the civil wars, to take ſanctuary church- yard. Soon after a {tone was laid over his grave, 
at Oxford, became a lodger in the ſame college, with an epitaph inſcribed thereon, teſtify ing that he ac 
and taking notice of Mr Parr, then a junior Mac. in preaching conſtant, in life exemplary, in piety and charity 
ter (127), and a frequent Preacher in Oxford, be neff eminent, a lower of peace and hoſpitality, and, in font, 
made him his Chaplain, and took him MS"Tetinue @ true diſcipll of Jeſus Chriſt, To which may be added, 
that year to Cardiff and St Donate in ems Mat A + was a perſon of a generous, genteel temper, 
at which places continuing in the Pri ſervite exc ing fog and charitable to all ſorts of 
till the (aid wars were terminated, he 5 32 people, inſomuch that thoſe of his own nation, though 
then to London, and ſoon after became V of /Rye- o a different profeſſion in religion, were often relieved 
gate in Surrey by the preſentation of one Roper Tames, by him (+430) &c. 

Gent. whoſe ſiſter he married, being a widow of a Beſides the Primate's life, he publiſhed: 1. Chriſtian 
plentiful fortune. In a pamphlet that came out in 1647, Reformation ; being an earneſt perſuaſion to the ſerious 


containing the contents of the Covenant, and the names practice of it; propoſed to all, but eſpecially deſigned for 


of the Miniſters of Surrey that ſet their hands in teſtimony the /erious confideration of his dear kindred and country 
of the lawfulneſs of it, Mr Parr's name appears among men of the county of Cork in Ireland, and the people of 
the reſt : Yet his friends and intimate acquaintance aver- Ryegate and Camberwell in Surrey. Lond. 1666, 8vô. 
red that he never took the ſaid Covenant, though much 2. Several ſermons ; as firſt, The Judges charge, preathed 
preſſed thereto by the Committee of Goldſmith's hall before the Judges of Axe at St. Mary Oven in South 
in London. In 1649 he reſigned his fellowſhip of Exeter- wart. Lond. 1658. 4to: Another, intitled, CH, 
college, but continued Chaplain to the Primate till his gracious intention to finners fc. Lond. 1661, 8vo: 


. Grace's death. Afterwards he became Vicar of Camber- And a third, preached Feb. 20, 1676, at the funeral 


well in the ſaid county of Surrey, Rector of St Mary of Dr Robert Bretton, Miniſter of Deptford in Kent. 
Magdalen in Southwark for a time, and after his Ma- Lond. 1672, 4to. P 


The Exp of the SixTH Voluuz. Parr I. 
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(128 OA, zo, 
1660. Ibid. col, 


137. 


(129) As was his 
Patron the Pri- 
mate, 


(130) Ach. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. $79, 


830, 881. 
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Moſt eminent PERSONS 


Who have flouriſhed in 


GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


From the earlieſt Ages down to the preſent Times. 
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ſelf and his ſon 


!p\) Communic: - 


AKE [Wittram), Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was deſcended of 
an ancient noble family of Saxon original, which flouriſhed before 
the Conqueſt [4]; and was born in the year 1657, at Blandford 
Ein Dorſetſhire; in which town his Father, Mr William Wake, was 
a Gentleman of a conſiderable fortune (a), and having the ſatis- (-) About 00 
faction to ſee his ſon make a quick progreſs through all parts of *7 
ſchool learning, he carried him to Oxford, with a deſign to enter 
him of Trinity-college ; but having a mind firſt to entertain him- 
with a view of the univerſity, they accidentally met ar Chriſt-church 
with Dean Fell, who being acquainted with the father, invited them both to his lodgings, 
and there prevailed with Mr Wake to admit his ſon of that college, upon a promiſe to 


. Seen che give him a ſtudent's place (5), Accordingly he was admitted a ſtudent of Chriſt-church (<)Athen.Oron. 


fan; ly, 


at the age of fifteen years, and matriculated in that univerſity February 28, 1672 (c). 


. col. 105. 


Having taken both his degrees in arts at the regular times (d), he fixed his choice upon N 


divinity for his profeſſion, much againſt the mind of his father, Lp =; 
leſs than ten thouſand pounds in the purchaſe of a place for him in the clothing buſineſs ; f Gz. vol. 
but he ſacrificed that advantage to his inclination for the Church (e), and entered into II. cel. 201. «nd 


A. B. OR. 26, 
who had laid out no 1676. ad A. M. 


Ox. vol. 


holy orders: and not long afterwards, the Lord Viſcount Preſton, who was bred at the 1 


lame college, being appointed by King Charles the Second to go Envoy Extraordinary 


[4] Deſcended from a Saxon 22 Ec. ] The game 
of Wake, or Wac, is in the roll of Battle- abbey; and 

Brom pton ſays, ſome of the family being uneaſy un- 

der Harold, went to Normandy to invite the Con- 

_ into England, and came back wich him: But 

>r Patrick aſſures us it appears from the Regiſter of 

the church of Peterborough, that Herewo'd iirnamed 

de Wake, or le Wake, was one of the brighteſt heroes 

of his age and country, whoſe memorable ations are 

fet forth by Ingulphus. He was the laſt baron that 

ſobmitted to the Conqueror, who came tu an agree- 

ment with him about the year 1076, by virtue of 

which he was entirely reftored to his eſtates and ho- 

1 nours, Part of his eſtates was the lordſhips of Brunne 

Ae _ . and Depyng, the latter of which continued in this fa- 

ee Ae mily till the beginning of the laſt century. From this 

et Planta. Herewold deſcended Baldwyn le Wake, who was a 
£*2Ct in a wiz. baron at the coronation of Richard I. and his grand- 
tt in the ion Thomas Baron of Lydel in Northamptonſhire, 
— = being Conſtable of the Tower and Governor of Hert 

his ford. Caftle, married Blanch Plantagenet , ſiſter of 

Henry Duke of Lancaſter ; but having ro iſſue by 


VOL, VI. No. CccxLI. 


(e) MS memeirs 
in the hands of 
one of the ia 
her, the inheritance paſſed with Thomas's ſiſter Mar- =_ 

garet by marriage to Edmund of Woodſtock, youngeſt 

jon of Edward I. and Earl of Kent, whoſc daughter 

Joan after the Ceath of her two brothers became 

Counteſs of Kent. Joan was a lady ct tranſcendent 

beauty, and on that account is famous in our annals 

by the name of THE FAIR MA1D OF KtxT. She mar- 

red Sir Tho. Holland, ſecond ſon of Sir Roger Hol- 

land of Lancaſhire, one of the firſt Founders of the 

Garter, who bereupon had the titles of Earl of Kent 

and Baron Wake of Iydell. He was ſurvived by 

his beautiful Lady Joan, who afterwards, by a mar- 

riage with the renowned Black Prince, became mother 

to Richard II. For the reit of the pedigree we ſhall 

refer ſuch as are curious in theſe matters to the book 

cited in the margin. It is ſufficient to our purpoſe 

to take notice, that in the courſe of time after many 

defcen's, John, ſon and heir of Richard Wake, mar- 

rying Elizabeth daughter and coheir of Sir Edward 

Gorges, Knt. had iſſue five ſons, John, Edward, Ar- (2) Brecon 
thur, Robert; and William, from*which laſt deſcem®» L. —— 4 — 
ed our Archbiſhop ! ; 


| edit, 1741 
45 K. co 


--1 
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to the Court of France, took Mr Wake for his Chaplain in that Embaſſy, in 1632 [LZ]. 
Here he quickly made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the learned world; and he had been 
abroad not above two years when he was applied to by a learned Biſhop at home to procure 
the collation of ſome valuable Greek MSS. of the New Teſtamen: at Paris, for the 
ſervice of a new intended edition of that Chriſtian Code in England IC. Returning 
(F) He preached home with his Lordſhip in the beginning of K. James the Second's reign (/), he was | 
« Sermon at Pa- preſently taken notice of for his excellent performances in the Pulpit, and was ſoon after 740... 
— —.— zoth choſen Preacher to the Honourable Society of Gray's-Inn (g). * his reſidence in 2 br cg 
1664-5, ans France there fell out a ſingular incident, which was of particular ſervice to him with Rr eG 
kane ver ae the friends of the Church of England: Mr Boſſuet, the learned Biſhop of Meaux, 2 10 re 


1 both having wrote a book intituled An Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church, a very tion tit h 
volume of his Curious copy of it came into the hands of Mr Wake [D], which furniſhed him wit — from bim: 
I a remarkable opportunity of diſcovering the dilingenuous craft made uſe of by that an ae,, f 
| Prelate nh. tre 

From the infor. 


[B] He was Chaplain to Lord Viſcount Preſton.] Rector of Stoke-Newington, Middleſex, E muf, Bien of Me 
This nobleman was eldeſt ſon of Sir George Graham, Thoreſb. as follows. ns. : ul. Beauvoir of 


of Netherſby in Cumberland, Bart. and educated, as Canterbury, 

well as his Chaplain, at Chriſt-church college in Ox- 

(2) Wood's Fa ford (2). In 1662, he was made a Baronet by crea- 

Oxon. col. 166, tion, by the ſtile of Richard Graham, of Norton- 

188. Conyers in Com. Ebor. (3) and was created A.M. at 

(3) Salmon's Oxford by that title, March 24, 1666. He became 

_ bia. vn. afterwards a Burgeſs for Cockermouth in Cumberland 

der that year, in ſeveral parliaments, particularly in thoſe which be- 

an January 26, 1679, and the following one at 

Oxford, March 21, 1680. He was created Viſcount 

Preſton of Scotland by King Charles the Second, and 

(4) Fafii Oxon, ſent Envoy by King James the Second (4), as above- 

as before, mentioned. Biſhop Burnet tells us (5), that, while he 

was at Paris, he procured the ſuppreſſion of the Ab- 

pm — bot Primes's Hiſtory of the Dutch War, printed there 

times, vol. 1, in 1682, and containing an account of the ſecret treaty 

p. 367. Fol, between France and England, negotiated by Henri- 

Edition, eita Dutcheſs of Orleans with her brother (Xing 

Charles the Second] at Dover, in May, 1669. Upon 

his return from France in the beginning of King 

James's reign, he was received into a high degree of 

favour by that Monarch, who had made him Secre- 

tary of State upon the removal of the Earl of Sunder- 

land, October 21, 1688, and deſigned to advance 

him to an Engliſh peerage, with the title of Viſcount 

Preſton in Amounderneſs in Lancaſhire, but his pa- 

tent had not paſſed the great ſeal before his Majeſty's 

abdication. Being engaged in a plot afterwards wich 

Henry Earl of Clarendon, Dr 'Turner Biſhop of Ely, 

and others, in favour of King James, he was ſeized 

Decemb. 30, 1690, in a yacht going to France, with Mr 

John Aſheton, and Mr Elliot, and, on the 17th of Janu- 

ary, tried at the Old Bailey for high treaſon, and con- 

demned ; but, after acting a very weak and irreſolute 

part, redeemed his life by ſome diſcoveries of im- 

(6) Aſter a long Portance (6), while his companion, Mr Aſheton, ſub- 

and tedious im- mitted to death with great firmneſs and decency (+). 

priſonment, ſays His Lordſhip was a man of excellent parts and learn- 

Mr Wood. ing, and gave the public, in 1695, as the fruits of 

his retirement, a Tranſlation of Boetins de conſolatione 

pbileſephiz, illuſtrated with notes, and a life of the 

Author, who was diſtinguiſhed by being one of the 

laſt that made any figure in literature or genius in 

Italy, then ſinking into Barbariſm through the ir- 

ruption of the Northern nations. This Lord Preſton 

had a younger brother, William, who was bred like- 

wiſe at Chriſt-church, entered into Holy Orders, 

and was inſtalled Prebendary of Durham, Auguſt 2, 

1684, and Dean of Carliſle on the death of Dr Muſ- 

ave in April or May, 1686, and was diplomated 

| . D. at Oxford, June 4th following, being then 

(7) Fafti Oxon, Chaplain to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark (7). In 

vol. II. col. 229. 1704, he was removed to the Deanery of Bath and 

Wells from Carliſle, where he was ſucceeded by Dr 

Francis Atterbury, whoſe requeſt to antedate his re- 

ſignation of that Deanery he reſolutely refuſed to 

2) A Letter comply with, as not confent with his honour (8). 

the South, [C] He was employed in ſearching for MSS of the 

by 3 Greek New Teftament, &c.] For this purpoſe, he had 

horn Divize, correſpondence with the Editor of that intended 
edition. We ſhall preſent the Reader with the 

of an original letter under his own hand to that Edi- 

tor, communicated by the Reverend Mr R. Thoreſby, 


My Lord, July 5th, St. N. 1684. 


* According to your Lordſhip's commands in your 
letter incloſed to my Lord Preſton, I have made it 
* my endeavour to get a ſight of the MS. I mentioned 
to your Lordſhip of the New Teſtament. I am 
* aſſured by a perſon of great knowledge and under. 
* ſtanding in theſe matters, that there is not only that, 
but 7 or 8 more in the fame library of the late 
Monſ. Colbert, which I may have the collation of, 
* and (that he will undertake to procure me leave) 
* which never have been examined. I am aſſured by 
* a very ingenious man, that the collation of the MS. 
of St Germain made by Monſr Gazon is very imper- 
* fe, ſo that if your Lordſhip has no other, I believe 
* he wil furniſh me with thoſe that are more exact. 
It is a MS. of about a looo years ſince, belonging 
to the monaſtery of St Genevieve, which Curcellzus 
* hadthe uſe of, but having given no account (as was 
* done in the Oxford collations) from what MSS he 
took his various lections, they are of little uſe. I 
have the promiſe of all theſe to be compared, and 
* others to the number of 20 or more of good credit, 
© which were never yet diſtinctly remarked. If your 
* Lordſhip thinks it worth the while to ſtop your edi- 
tion ſome few we-ks, and will give me orders to 
make the expence for the doing it, which cannot be 
very great, they ſhall be procured by perſons whoſe 
learning and fidelitie may be relied on. If your 
* Lordſhip deſires no others than of that MS. I firſt 
mentioned, and the review of that of St Germain, I 
* hope in a fortnight's time, after I ſhall have the 
* honour of receiving your commands, to diſpatch 
them to you, My Lord, I beg the continuance of 
* your Lordſhip's favour to me, and your pardon for 
6 = trouble which is here preſumed to be given you, 
4 7 

« My Lord, | 
* Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
* and moſt obedient ſon and ſervant, 


* WilL, WAkR. 


[D] A copy of the Biſhop of Meaux's piece, &c.) Mr 
Wake has prefix 


ed a particular account of this copy 


to his anſwer, by way of preface; where he tells us (9), (9) Page 2. 


that the firſt deſign of M. De Meax's book was either 
to ſatisfy or ſeduce the late Mareſchal de FTurenne; 


that he was not able to ſay how far it contributed 


thereto, but is willing to believe that the change 
which that honourable perſona made of his religion, 
was upon ſomewhat better grounds than a bare ex- 

fition of the Roman faith ; and that the Author 
Fapplied, either by his perſonal conferences with him, 
or by ſome other papers to us unknown, what was 
wanting to the firſt draught which he had ſeen of this. 
For he obſerves, that the manuſcript copy which then 
appeared, and for about four years together paſſed up 
and down through private hands with great applauſe, 
wanted all thoſe chapters of the Euchariſt, Traduion, 
the Authority of the Church and Pope, which now 
make up the moſt conſiderable part of it; and, in the 


(+) Mr Afſheton, in a paper delivered at his execution, profeſſed his allegiance to be then ſtill due to King James; but declared 


his innocence as to the fact for which he was ſentenced to die. 


And his Anſwerer (ſuppoſed to be Dr 1leniton) allows there was 


no direct and plain proof of the hand writing in the treaſonable papers found upon him, as there was in the caſe of Lord Preſton, 

profeſſing his ad miration that it was omitted, Upon the whole, there was certainly room for mercy, which probably would have 

been granted in a lefs critical and dangerous juncture. Anſwer to Mr Aſheten'Fpaper, with the paper itſelf, Edit, 1730. à very 
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eeded with ſpirit, and wrote ſeveral Tracts in the controverſy, which was carried on : 
with diſtinguiſhed vigour during that reign againſt Popery [F]; and in the cloſe of it he 


* 


other points which it handled, ſeemed ſo looſely and 
favourably to propoſe the opinions of the Church of 
Rome, that not only many undeſigning perſons of 
that communion were offended at it, but the Pro- 
teſtants, who ſaw it, generally believed, that Monſ. 
de Meaux durſt not publicly own, What in his Expo- 
ſition, c. he privately pretended to be their doctrine; 
and the event ſhewed that they were not altogether 
miſtaken: For that, in the beginning of the year 
1671, the Expoſition being, with great care, and after 
the conſideration of many years, reduced into the 
form in which we now ſee it, and, to ſecure all, for- 
tifed with the approbation of the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and nine other Biſhops, who profeſs, that 
having examined it with all the care which the im- 

rtance of the matter required, they found it con- 
F-rmable with the doQrine of the Church, and as 
ſuch recommended it to the people which God had 
committed to their conduct, it was ſent to the preſs: 
That the impreſſion being finiſhed and juſt ready to 
come abroad, the Author, who defired to appear with 
all the advantage to himſelf and his cauſe that was 

ſible, ſent it to ſome of the Doctors of the Sor- 
— for their approbation, to be joined to that of 
the Biſhops, that ſo no authority, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, might be wanting to aſſert the doctrine 
contained in it to be ſo far from the ſuſpicion concei- 
ved of it by the Proteſtants, that it was truly, and 
without diſguiſe, Catholic, 2 Roman. But 
to the great ſurprize of Monſ. de Meaux, and thoſe 
who had cried up his treatiſe before, the Doctors of 
Sorbonne, to 4 it was communicated, inſtead 


ol the approbation that was expected, confirmed what 


the Proteſtants had ſaid of it, and, as became their 
faculty, marked ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable parts 
of it, wherein the Expoſition, by the too great deſire 
of palliating, had abſolutely perverted the doctrine of 
the Church. Mr Wake continues to obſerve, That 
to prevent the open ſcandal which ſuch a cenſure 
might have cauſed, the whole Edition, with great 
induſtry and all the fecrecy poſſible, was ſuppreſſed, 
the ſeveral places which the DoQors had mark'd 
changed, ard the copy ſo ſpeedily ſent to the preſs 
again, that in the end of the ſame year another, much 
alter'd, was publicly expoſed, as the Fi Impreſſion 
that had at all been made of it. Yet this could not 
be ſo privately carried on, but that it ſoon came to a 
public knowledge, inſomuch that ſome of the firit 
anſwers that were made to it charged Monſ. de Meaux 
with this change. * I don't hear, proceeds Mr Wake, 
* that he has ever yet thought fit to deny the relation, 
* either in the advertiſement prefixed to the later edi- 
* tion of his book, wherein he replies to ſome other 
* paſſages of the ſame treatiſe, or in any other vind.ca- 
tion. Whether it be that ſuch an imputation was not 
* conſiderable enough to be taken notice of, or that it 
was too true to be denied, let the Reader judge. But 
certainly it appears to us not only to give a clear ac- 
count of the deſign and genius of the whole book, 
* but to be a plain 33 how improbable ſo- 
* ever Mr de Meaux would repreſent it (10), that it is 


vertiſernent pre- not impoſſible for a Biſhop of the Church of Rome 
bra to his trea- © either not to be ſufficiently inſtructed in his religion 


uſe, p. 1. 


* to know what is the doctrine of it, or not ſufficiently 
* ſincere, to repreſent it without diſguiſe. And fince a 
Copy of that very book, ſo marked, as has been ſaid, 
* by the DoQors of the Sorbonne, is fallen into my 
* hands, I ſhall gratify the Reader's curioſity with a 
* particular view of the changes that have been made, 
* that ſo he may judge whether of the two was the cauſe 
* of thoſe great advances which the Author in that firit 
edition had thought fit to make towards us. 

LE] An Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church e 
England, de This undertaking was prompted in 
general by ſome obſervations occaſionally made by 
our Author in a long converſe with the Papiſts of our 
own and other countries, in which he perceived, that, 
either through the ignorance or malice of their In- 
ſtructors, they have generally very falſe and imperſect 
notions of our opinions in the ints controverted be- 
tween us. But the deſign of it was levelled particu. 


publiſhed 


larly againſt Monſ. de Meaox, as the Author, to avoid 
the cenſure of a wrangler, chuſes to declare in theſe 
words, * I have ſuffer'd myſelf wo be perſuaded to 
* purſue the method of Monſ. de Meaux's Expoſition 
as to the doctrine. of the Church of England, and to 
* oppole ſincerely, to what he pretends is the opinion 
* of the Roman Church, that form of faith that is 
* openly profeſſed and taught, without any diſguiſe 
* or diſimulation, among us (11). This Tract, which (tr) Page 17. 
is generally called Wake's Catechiſm, was anſwer'd in H the Preface. 
A Vindication of the Biſhop of Condom's Expoſition of the 
doctrine of the Catholic church, in anſwer to a book in- 
tituled An Expoſition of the doctrine of the church of 
England, &c. with a Letter from the ſaid Biſhop, 1686, 
4to. To which our Author replied in a piece intituled 
A Defence of the Expoſition of the deftrine of the church 
4 England, againſt the exc. ptions of Monſ. de Mennx, 
te Biſhop of Condom, and his Vindicator. Lond. 1685, 

4to. This occafioned 4 Reply to the defence of the 
Expoſition of the dottrine of th: church of England, being (12) Mt Doa- 
a ſober vindication of the Biſhop of Condom's Expoſition well to the fe- 
of the doctrine of the Cathalic Church, with a ſecond n — of 
Letter from the Biſhop of Meaux, 1687, 4to. In an- 8 1 
ſwer to which, Mr Wake pub'iſhed A ſecond defence munitt-, prefix's 
of the Expoſition of the doctrine of the Church of England, a Preface retating 
againſt the new Exceptions of Monſ. de Meaux and his the Eiſhop cs 
Vindicator. Part i. In which the account that hath been — * 
given of the Biſhop of Meaux's Expoſition is fully vin- — 
dicated, the diſtindion of old and new Pepery hiftorically miſregreiema- 
aferted, and the doctrine of the church of Rome in point tion. 
of Image-wworſhip more particularly conſidered. Part ii. 
In which the Romiſh doctrines concerning the nature and (73) Ah. Oron, 
object of religious eworſkip, of the Inwocation of Saints e e 
and worſhip of Images, are conſidered, and the charge of (ialSee the Ar. 
Idolatry made good againſt thoje of the church of hw 2 5 of — 
account of them. While the ſecond part of this treatiſe Alter ury Franc. 
was writing, there came out 4 Fall Auſiwer to the ſe- ad Smairidge, 
cond defence of the Expoſition of the doctrine of the church (15) Viz. that of 
of England, in a letter to the Defender (12). LS Febr. * 

[F] He publiſhed ſeveral other Trafs in the Romiſb 1628, and A. M. 
Controverſy.) The titles of theſe are as follows. (I.) 4 Nov. 1% 1631. 
diſcourſe of the holy Euchariſt, in the two great points, = \ : 2 
of the Real preſence, and the A oration of the H; in oh _ "IVY 
anſerer to the two diſcourſes lateiy printed at Oxford, on 50 
this ſubjeft. To which is prefixed, a Large hiftorical (16) Among _ 
preface, relating to the ſame argument. Lond. 1687, — _ his 
4to. The piece he anſwers, is intituled, Two diſ. pupil. Ath. 
courſes concerning the Adoration of our Bleſſed Savi- Oxon. Vol. II. 
our in the Euchariſt: The Firſt containing Animad- el. 933. 
verſions on the alterations of the Rubric in the common - On accornr 
ſervice in the Common Prayer book of the church of of the degree 
England. The Second, The Catholics defence for „ B. P. being 
the adoration of our Lord, as believed really and ſub- 2 N 
ſtantially preſent in the holy ſacrament of the Eucha- . 
riſt. Oxon. 1687. 4to. publiſhed in ann. 1686, by for two reaſon. ; 
Mr Walker, without licenſing by the Vice-chancellor, one of which 
by vertue of the King's licence granted to him to print . that h had 
certain books at Oxford. But A. C. [Arthur Charlet] P.. Ng 

2 1 is Majeſtys 

of Trinity- college Oxford, obtaining by another hand declavatian. Faſti 
the ſaid book, ſheet by ſheet, as it paſſed through the Ox. Vol. II. 
preſs, from L. Litchfield the Printer, Mr Wake's an. ol. 2. But 
{wer to it came out about a month after: Whereupon , destee was 


Mr Walker, Maſter of the Univerſity- college, ſet up r = 
a preſs in his own lodgings there (13). The Author of withtheprivilege 


the Two diſcourſes, Oc. was Mr Abraham Woodhead, of vtting with 
who in his time made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the thoſe in 1647. 


learned world, and being often occaſionally mentioned v2! one 


: l o the Pailia- 
in the courſe of theſe memoirs{14), we ſhall take this mentary Viſitors, 


2 of lay ing before the Reader ſome account made Margaret 
of him, as follaws. He was born at Maltham in the pa- Proſeſfor ct Pi- 
riſh of Albonſbury, or Ambury, in Yerkſhice; enter d, Un 7 Pre- 
about ſixteen years of age, in 1624 at Univerſity- 1 


g a i hn's college. 
of college Oxford, of which having taken his degrees in oy wok 65. 


arts (15), he became a Fellow in 1633; enter'd into See more parti- 
Holy Orders, and commenced Tutor (16). In 1641 he ©*1>rs of him in 
was elected one of the Proctors of the univerſity ; which _ nw 2 ol. 
office he quitted, on account of ſome trouble in tze 35557 
execution of it given him by the Long Parliament (17); (18) Who wrote 
and thereupon travelled into France, firſt with Tho. **#fco! theEzri 


Radcliffe, a Gentleman-Commoner of his houſe, ſon thay _ 1 
to Sir George Radcliffe (18), and afterwards with two Article. 


others 


Prelate to diſguiſe and palllate ſome of the Romiſh dodrines: This he executed in 4 ' 
ece intituled, by way of contraſt to that of the French Biſhop, As Expoſition ef tbe = 
Poarine of the Church of England [E], publiſhed in 1686, 4to. From this entrance he 
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1 State of the Controverly, in an account of the books that were written on 


fides during its continuance [GJ]. Under the guidance of ſuch principles, he took 


others of the ſame college. At length, ſettling for a 
time at Rome, he embraced the Romiſh religion, but 
ſo ſecretly, that the reaſon alledged for depriving him 
of his Fellowſhip by the parliamentary Viſitors, in 
1648, was barely abſence and non-reſidence ; ſo that 
(tg) When he in 1660, being returned home ſome time before (19), he 
OY * was reſtored by the Kings Commiſtoners, and con- 
Villiers Duke A tinued in his college, til — leave of abſence, 
Buckingham, with the allowance of twenty pounds a year, under a 
etence of travelling again, he ſettled at Hogſden, 


whom he had 
taught mathe- or Hoxton, near London; living there ſo ob- 
matics at Rome, ſcurel 


1 „that no body, except his quondam pupil, 
— Obadiah Walker, — that he was not beyond | my 
Lord Capel, In this retirement, he applied himſelf to the training 

up youths in the Romiſh faith, and wrote alſo divers 
books in defence thereof, by which he gained the 
character. among that party, of being the prime cham- 
pion of England for their cauſe. Moſt of his pieces 
(20) Namely,the Ae contained in the following liſt. I. A brief account 
Aſſembly of Di- A ancient church government, with a rfection on ſeveral 


vines their Jus writings of the Presbyterians touching that ſabje (20). 
divinum miniſte - London, 1662, and i685, in 4 parts, a thin 4to. This 

_— — iece was aſcribed b ſome to one R. Holen, a Sor- 

208 8 — Doctor, but the Oxford Antiquary claims it as 

Blondel's Apolo- certain for Mr Woodhead's; yet it is given to his pu- 

gia pro ſententia pil, Walker, by Biſhop Kennet (21). II. The Guide in 

Hieronymi, and controverſies; or a rational account of the doctrinet 

GRE. of the Roman Catholics concerning the ecclefraſlical 

(21) In his Re- Guides in contrower/ies of religion. London. The 

giſter and chro- two firlt in 1666, and the other two in 1667, and 

nicle, p. 674 there again, all together, with additions and ſome al- 

terations, in 1673, all in 4to. Some reflections being 

thrown out in this book, part 3d, on the later writings 

of Proteſtants—particularly, of Archbiſhop Laud, and 

Dr Stillingfleet, on the ſame ſubject, gave riſe to a 

controverly between the latter and Mr Woodhead, in 

which he wrote, III. Dr Stillingfleet's principles con- 

22) To this Dr fdered. Paris, 1671. 4to (22). IV. Conſiderations on the 

_ _ An. Council of Trent, being the 5th diſcourſe concerning The 

Por” to ſeveral Guide in controverſies. 1671, 4to. V. The Roman 

later treatiſes, church's devotions. And, VI. The Roman dofirine of 

Part i. repentance and indulgence windicated from Dr Stilling- 
| (23) — _ E xercitations concerning the reſolution of faith, &c. 1674, 
ſwered by Stil- 4to. This is a defence of part of the third diſcourſe 

lingfleet, in the of the Guide, againſt Dr Stillingſleet's objections in 
GE 1 his ſecond diſcourſe before mentioned, in vindication 
— the Of the Proteſtant grounds. VIII. An Appendix to the 
idolatry practiſed four diſccurſes concerning The Guide in controverſies, 
in the church of eaving the neceſſity and infallibility thereof, againſt 
Rome. Some contrary Proteſtant principles. 1675, 4to. in two 
parts. The ſecond of which contains Anrotations on Dr 

(:4) Mr Wood- Stilling fleet's anſaver to N. O's (24) conſiderations of his 
head's pieces principles. Some Copies of this book have the fol- 
were. publiſhed lowing title: A diſcourſe of the necelſity of Church Guides 


under the initial 


letters of N. O. Ver directing Chriſtians in neceſſary faith, &c. IX. Of 
or O. N. the benefit of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſi to mankind. 


Oxon. 1680, 4to. X. An hillorical narration of the 
life and death of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt ; in two 
parts. Oxon. 1685, 4to. publiſhed by Obadiah Wal- 
ker. Befcre it went to the preſs, it was view'd by 
Dr Will. Jane, Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, who 
ſtruck out ſome things; but they were replaced by 
Valker, while it was in the preſs. This book raiſed 
a great clamour in the Univerſity, but was commend- 
ed for a very good book by King James II. who 
ſaid, he wondered why any ſhouid find fault with it. 
XI. Taue diſcourſes concerning the Aloration of our Bleſſed 
4250 Anſwered Saviour in the Euchariſt (25), publiſhed, in 1686, by 
by Dr Wake, Mr Walker, by vertue of the King's licenſe granted to 
him, as before mentioned. XII. Church: government. 
Part V. A relation of the Engliſh Reformation, and the 
laxufulneſs thrreef examined by the Theſes delivered in 
(26) Anfwered the four former parts 26). Oxon. 1687. XIII. Tao diſ- 
by Dr Smalridge. courſes. The firſt concerning the ſpirit of Martin Luther, 
ee his Article. and the original of the Reformation. The ſecond concerning 
(27) Anſwered the celibacy of the clergy (27). Oxon. 1687. XIV. Pietas 
by Dr Francis Romana & Pariſienſis; or a faitl ful relation of the 
Atterbury, See ſeveral forts of charitable and pious works eminent in the 
28 _ cities of Rome and Paris. Oxon. 1688. 4to. XV. Of 
plied to by Tho, Faith nece//ary to ſalvation, and of the neceſſary ground 
Dean», of Uni- of Faith jalwifical. Ibid. 1688. qto. To which are 
verk'y-college. annexed the four following Treatiſes. 1. Of Infalli- 
bility. 2. Concerning the obligation of not profefſing or 
Sing egainft or judgment and conſcience. And whether 


fleet's miſrepreſentations, both in 1672, 8vo (23). VII. 


1 
4 


leave 


the oledience of non-contradifion only, or alſo of aſſent 
be due to the d crees of Councils. my es SS 
to Ecclefiaflical Governours, and Tryal of deftrine, 4. 
Concerning ſalvation poſſible to be bad in a ſchiſmatical 
communion. And concerning the danger of living in, and 


the neceſſity of parting from, a known ſchiſmatical ! 


commun on. XVI. A compendious diſcou-ſe of the Eucha. 
2 Kc. Oxon. 1688. 4to. To this diſcourſe are 
ded two Appendixes. The firſt by Francis Nicol- 
ſon, M. A. of Univerſity-college, in two parts: The 
firſt intituled The dofrine of the church of England con- 
cerning the ſubſtantial preſince and adoration of our 
bleſſed Saviour in the Euchariſt. 2. A Vindication of 
tao diſcourſes on that ſubje, &c. The ſecond by 
Obadiah Walker, Maſter of the ſaid college, intituled 
Animadver/ſions upon the reply to the tus diſcourſes con- 
cerning the adaration of our bleſſed Saviour in the holy Eu- 
chariſi. XVII. Mectives to holy living ; or heads for medi- 
tation, divid:d into conſiderations, counſels, and duties. 
Together with ſame forms of devotion in Litanies, Col- 
teas, Doxologies, &c. Oxford, 1688. XVIII. The Se- 
cond and Third Treatiſes of the firſt part of Ancient 
church government. Oxford, 1688, 4to. The ſecond 
treatiſe contains a diſcourſe of the ſucceſſion of the 
Clergy. Theſe laſt Eight were all publiſhed by Mr 
Walker, of which the laſt fix were printed at a preſs 
ſet up in his lodgiogs in Univerſity college. Beſides 
theſe eighteen, Mr Woodhead left the following 
pieces unfiniſhed. 1. Catholic Theſes. 2. Concerning 
images and idolatry. 3. Apocalyps paraphraſed. 4. 1 
larger diſcourſe concerning Autichriſt. All printed a: 
Oxford, in 1689. 4to. This pious and learned Ay. 
thor died in his little cell at Hogſden, or Hoxton, and 
was buricd in the church-yard of St Pancras, near 
London, about 22 paces diſtant from the chancel of 
the church, on the ſouth ſide (28). Over his grave was 
afterwards raiſed an altar monument of brick, cover'd 
with a thick plank of black marble, upon which was 
engraven, J. V. obiit Maii 4. A. D. 1678. tali, 
fue LXX. Elegi aljechus eſe in dimo Dei, & manſi i! 
folitudine, non guerens qued mihi utile eft, ſed guod malt;,. 
Dr Stillingfleet gives him the character of a moderate 
man; and comparing him with Serenus Creſſy, ſays, 
he is a mere pattern of meekneſs, writing pertinently, 
without the other's bitterneſs and paſſion (20). 

To Dr Wake is alſo ſometimes aſcribed, (II.) The 
publication of An &bi,terical treatiſe of TranſubMantia- 
tion, ac herein is made appear, that, according te the prin- 
ciples of tl at Church, this doctrine cannot be an article of 
Faith, 1687. 4to. This was written by a member 
of the Church of Rome. (III.) 4 diſcourſe concern- 
ing the nature of Idolatry, in which à late Au- 
thar's (S. Parker, Biſhop of Oxford's) true and en- 
ly notion of Idolatry (in his rcaſens for atregatirg 
the Te) is confidered and confuted. London, 1688. 
4to. (IV.) He is alſo ſaid to be the Author of a Fre- 
face prefixed to a tranſlation, by himfelf, from the 
French, of a piece intituled Sure and honeft means for 
the Converſion of all Hereticks, &c. 1688. 4to. (V.) 
Two diſcrur/es of Purgatory and Prayer for the Dead. 
1688. 4to. 

[G] He publiſed A Stat: of the Controverſy, &c ] 
This is an exact collection, ſo far as he was able to 
make it, of the controverſy on both ſides between the 
Divines of the Church of England and thoſe of Rome, 


(28) Mr Wood 
tells us, that if 
Ing Tames Il. 
had continued ia 
his throne two 

years longet, 
Mr Woodkead's 
boav would have 
bern removed to 
Uaixerſitv- col- 
lege chapel, and 
there had a mo- 
nument, ecual 
to his geit ne. 
rits and worth, 
Ath. Or. Vol, 
II. col, 613. 


(20) Stillinge 
fl e's rencral 
preface abovee 
mention d. 


and in that, ſays our Author, the victory of truth over 


error. Never certainly, continues he, was any cauſo 
more intirely baffled than the Popiſh at this time. Ne- 
ver was a controverſy more fully handled, and that 
in ſuch a manner as to inſtruQ the meaneſt capacities, 
than this has been in theſe laſt years: Inſomuch that 
there is ſcarce a perſon among us ſo ignorant that is 
net able to make a ſtand againſt the rudeſt attacks of 
our adverſaries. Now our very Foaxrmen eſteem 
themſelves (and I think have ſatisfied the world 
that they are not (30) miſtaken) an equal match for 
Jeſuits, 1. e. for thoſe who would at leaſt be thought 
the moſt able men of their party, and dropt down 
* from heaven on purpoſe to oppoſe the growth of the 
© Proteſtant hereſy (3 i). Butthis collection being found 
incompleat, another lift of this famous controverſy was 


( 
W 
Article, 
I. Vol, VI. 
p. 3630. 


o) See Pr 
Ill. Sherlock 8 
in Nen. 


1) Preface de 


publiſhed by Dr Gee, Dean of Lincoln, and Preben. (3! Rate of the 


dary of Weſtminſter; 


greatly ſhort of the full number, there has beer 2 


third made by Mr Francis Peck: Yet even this, vat 
| As 


and Both theſe being found controverly, Pp 


17 


_ / as 


W A "8 4087 
(bh) She had two 


\ The cerem®- 4 marriage with Mrs Etheldred Hovel, daughter and coheireſs of () Sir William Hovel, vters, one of 
- of Illington in the county of Norfolk, Knt. (i); and ſiding with the Revolution, he was — 
, Folkes, Eſq; a 
Norwich (7,""” being created D. B. July 5th, 1689, at Oxford, where he had been, on the 20th of the besen and f. 
wards Ars ther to Martyn 


8 the. Dr Henry Aldrich, promoted to the Deanery of that church (t). In the ſame ſpirit of ns 4g BY 
ets, MS vindicating the doctrine and government of the Church of England againſt the adver- — 33 
— fſaries to its hierarchy, he publiſhed in 1693, An Engliſh Verfion of the genuine Epiſtles over w the 


(4) Ath- Ox0n- of the Apaſtolical Fathers, with a Preliminary Diſcourſe concerning the right uſe of thoſe grandfather of 


cht rache the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, he publiſhed, in 1697, A Defence of the Power of Chriſtian fire for Hamp- 


that con over iy 
in Biſhop Atter- 


as it is, has been obſerved to be defective, eſpecially as 


* be humble-minded, and to ſeek what is profitable 


| accumulated. 'B* princes over their ecclefraſtical Synods, with particular reſpet3 to the Convocations of the Clergy (1) Newcourt's 
Zune, and and Church of England [T], being the firſt that appeared in print on the fide of the r 
9 Regal Authority in that remarkable diſpute (m), to which afterwards, having publiſhed a © *: 55 
m) * an hiſto- . further 


: le, to the titles of them, ſo teeming was the preſs upon this to all men, not bis own advantage (32). Thus (72) Wake's 
0 Vol. I p.270: — However, there was printed many years ago, * ſtands the paſſage in the Archbiſhop's Engliſh edition =*'*+ 3: 48. 
Rem. [TI. under the Eye of Dr Gibſon, late Biſhop of London, of theſe Apoſtolical Fathers, where no man whoſe 


les, and inſtrudted by them. 


a ſelect collection of the beſt pieces, in 3 vols. folio, 
ſo that we may well enough ſpare the reſt. 
[H] He pnbliſt ed an Engliſh verſion of the Apoſtolical 
Fathers, &c.] The defign of this piece being to ſtate 
and aſſert the juſt authority of theſe Fathers in reſpect 
to ſome not unconteſted parts of the conſtitutional 
Church, as well as ſome opinions generally embraced 
therein, the Doctor claims that authority as giving a 
kind of ſanction thereto ; and ſums it up in theſe par- 
ticulars. 1. They were contemporary with the Apo- 
2. They were men of 
an eminent character in the church, and therefore 
could not be ignorant of what was taught in it. 
They were careful to preſerve the doctrine of Chriſt 
in its purity, and to oppoſe ſuch as went about to 
corrupt it. 4. They were men not only of a perfect 
piety, but of great courage and conſtancy, and there- 
fore ſuch as cannot be ſuſpected to have had any deſign 
to prevaricate in this matter. ö. They were endued 
wich a large portion of che Holy Spirit, and as ſuch 
could hardly err in what they delivered as the Goſpel 
of Chriſt. 6. Their writings were —— by the 
church in thoſe days, which could not be miſtaken in 
its approbation of them. —Both the undertaking and 
execution of the work met with entire approbation, 
and fixt his reputation among all parties well affected 
to the church, as a moſt able and worthy champion 
for it. A new edition was publiſhed, in 1710, 810. 
with ſuch corrections and improvements, as to render 
it, he ſays, almoſt a new work. But, fince his death, 
Dr Conyers Middleton having, in his Free Enquiry, &c. 
urged the ſilence of theſe Fathers in confirmation of 


the general poſition of that treatiſe, he was charged by 


his Antagoniſts, Dodwell and Church, with a paſſage 
taken from Dr Wake's verſion of St Clement's Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, as an inſtance of a — reference 
to the miraculous gifts of that age. Hereupon Mid- 
dleton, in a reply, grants, that the paſſage, as it is 

raphraſed by our Author, does expreſsly aſſert the 
ubſiſtence of the miraculous powers to that particular 
age; and owns that he wilfully omitted this teſtimony, 
even knowing it to be contrary to his aſſertion. But, 
* ſays he, I can plead at the ſame time, with great 
truth, that the reaſons which moved me to omit it, 
* were, firſt, the utter inſigniſicancy which it appeared 
to have, as to any proof or evidence relating to the 
* quzſtion ; and, ſecondly, a regard alſo for the cha. 
* rater of that venerable Prelate, which made me 
* unwilling to recall into public light a paraphraſe 
* which I took te be unworthy of him, and, of all 
* others that I had ever obſerved,” to be the moſt 
* palpably forced and dreſſed up, without any ground 
or colour from the Text, to ſerve the point which 
* he was inculcating, concerning the continuance of 
* the miraculous powers to the times of theſe Apoſtolic 
* Fathers. In proceeding, he obſerves, that the words 
of the Text, as they ſtand in the Epiſtle clear of the 
* paraphraſe, and tranſlated by the Archbiſhop him- 
© ſelf, are, Let a man be faithful, Let him be pocuer- 
* ful in the utterance of knowledge, Let him be wiſe 
in making an exact judyment of words, Let him be 
pure in all his ations; but fill by how much the 


* more be ſeems to be above others by reaſon of theſs Author, publiſhed an apology for him on theſe terms, nods, Sc. p. 21, 
* things, by ſo much the more will it behove him to (35) obſerving, that his attempt upon this ſubject was 22, edit. 1701. 
Vol. VI. No. 341. 45 L the 


* 
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mind was not prepoſſeſſed with the ſame hypotheſis, 
or ſepſes dazzled with the authority of the Archbi- 
ſhop, could find a ſyllable which bears any ſort of 
reference to miraculous powers, or ſuggeſts the leaſt 
hint of the continuance of them to that Age. How 
is it then that the Archbiſhop has contrived to give 
ſuch a turn to it? why, not by any critical art, or 
52 rule, but by forcibly thruſting his own 
enſe into it, in a manner ſo groſs and arbitrary, as 
would fix the ſame ſenſe or any other upon any paſ- 
ſage whatſoever. We ſee that the words of the 
Text, unparaphraſed, are clear of any miraculous 
ſenſe; for, in his preliminary diſcourſe to theſe very 
Epiſtles, he has ſhewn us how eafily this may be 
performed on any proper occaſion by any commo- 
dious paraphraſe. The paſſage then, when opened 
and illuſtrated by the Archbiſhop's explanatory 
tranſlation, ſtands thus: Let a man have faith, that 
is, ſays the Archbiſhop, ſuch a faith by which he is 
able to work miracles: Let bim be powerful to utter 
knowledge, that is, myſtical knowledge, ſays the 
* Archbiſhop, for to that the expreſſion manifeltly re- 
* lates: Let him be wiſe in diſcernin of ſpeeches, for 
that was another gift, ſays the Archbi op, common 
to thoſe times: Let him be pure in his ations: but 
till by how much the more he ſeems to excell others, 


that is, ſays the Archbiſhop, upon account of theſe 


extraordinary endowments, /> much the more will it 
bebowe him to be humble minded (33). The recital of 
this paraphraſe, continues Middleton, will readily 


other reaſon for omitting it, than what I have alrea- 
dy alledged ; nor could I ever imagine, that in a 
controverſy of this kind, which can be determined 
only by the authentic facts and teſtimonies of anti - 
* quity, any one, who profeſſed to be ſearching into 
* the real ground of it, would attempt to prove by a 
«* paraphraſe, what he could not prove from the Text, 
and inſtead of the poſitive teſtimony of an Apoſtolic 
* Father, which his cauſe neceſſarily required, take 
* up with the arbitrary comment of a modern Pre- 
late (340. 

[1] He was the firſt that engaged on the fide of the 
royal authority, &c.] In this book he undertakes to 
. that under the government of a Chriſtian 

rince, the church has no other right to aſſemble in 
ſynods, but what it receives from the grant or expreſs 
conſent of ſuch a Prince, and conſequently no Perſon 
can be deputed to call a ſynod without his particular 
leave; and when the ſynod is aſſembled, they have no 
right to fit, debate, diſpute, or derermine upon any 
int of doctrine or diſcipline, any farther than is al- 
owed by the Prince, who may ratify, annull or alter 
their „ as he thinks proper, and ſuſpend the 
execution of all or any of their conſtitutions and de- 
crees. In ſhort, that the authority of their acts de- 
pends intirely and ſolely upen him; and that no ſynod 
can diſſolve themfelves without his permiſſion. The 
piece being ſomewhat imperfect, and ſome miſtakes 
Aipt into it through haſte, did not eſcape the animad- 
verſions of his Antagoniſts: Whereupon Dr Keunet, 
who en afterwards on the ſame fide with our 


(33) Id. in Prey 
| * * 
convince 242 of ſenſe, that I could have no — p. — * 


(34) Vindication 
of the Free En- 


quiry, p. 299. & 


ſeqq. in the ficſt 
Vol. of Dr Mid- 
dleton's works, 
in 4 Vol. 4to. 
1752. 
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he alſo put an end by his unanſwerable treatiſe, The State of the Church and Clergy of Eng- (v) Le News 


Faſti eccleſ. 


land, &c. publiſhed in 1703, folio; being then Dean of Exeter, into which dignicy be Wehe. p. 56 


was inſtalled on the 16th of February 1701 (n)z whence he was promoted to the Bi- ( lem 


4 p. gt, 


ſhopric of Lincoln, July 28th, 1905, and conſecrated thereto the 21ſt of October fol-. i «4, 


to have 


lowing (o). This promotion entitling him to a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, he diſtin- fg2<4 for 8. 


guiſhed himſelf by a long and learned ſpeech in favour of a comprehenſion with the the e bu 
Diſſenters K]. at the opening of the ſecond article of. impeachment againſt the famous s 1, 


Dr Henry Sacheverell; in the cenſure and puniſhment of which Divine he zealouſly i, hen proce 


him on 


concurred with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr Tho. Teniſon, upon whoſe demiſe he 30h nun 
was tranſlated to that Metropolitan See, in January 1715-16, being confirmed the 16th vim © Fre. 


(p) Le Neve, 3 of that month (p). As he had hitherto ſhewed himſelf on all occaſions a faithful Son Wn [Ance} 


V.itled upon 


of the Church, by ſtanding in defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment againſt the at- Wake © Dr 


ae. 


tempts made to ſet it off its genuine foundation with regard to the power of the Prince, % *ng!and, yy, 


by the unwarrantable exceſſive zeal of one party; fo being now raiſed to the head of the ticle of 8 


e of Sir Wl 


Church, he watched over it with a paternal care for its welfare, againſt the no leſs ex- 2'** In the 


Hiſt. of 


ceſſive zeal of another party, labouring to weaken its legally eſtabliſhed authority with celle: _ 
% Debate of regard to the People. It was in this view that he both voted and ſpoke in the Houſe Maſters, p. zy. 


tac hou'ec of 
Lords under that 
year, 


the more difficult, becauſe no writer before him had 

profeſſedly treated of theſe matters. And truly, con- 

tinues Kennet, ſince our church was reformea, no oc- 

caſion had been given, no diſputing among church- 

men with the King's Supremacy as by law eftabliſhed, 

from 25 Henry VIII. to the g William III. For this 

reaſon the Doctor had a better title to civil ufage, be- 

cauſe he was a fuſt adventurer, and made diſcoveries 

of a world unknown, as it were, before. That he had 

a further right to ſome allowance, in that he owned 

(35) In the De- himſelf in haſte 36), and ſpoke modeſtly of what he 

dication Epiſtle, had done. He offers it as a rude haſty performance, at 

moſt but an imperf & ay, and the firſt lines of a draught, 

ſhews rather what he defigned, than what he was able 

) In the Pre- in any tolerable manner to finiſh (37) ; with many other 

acknowledgments ingenuous and free; not inſulting 

his Adverſary, nor catching at a word for triumph, 

but with a good eaſy air approving himſelf a writer 

of ſome breeding and ſome conſcience, for an example 
to his Anſwerers and Accuſers. 

[IX] His ſpeech in favour of a comprehenſion, &c.] 
The moſt intereſting paſſage of this tpcech has been 
already cited under the article of Archbiſhop Sancroft 
3) In Rem. (33), the proſecuting and compleating of whole par- 
[ J, p. 353;. ticular plan of a comprehenſion, it was our Author's 

ol. V. intention in this ſpeech to recommend, and which he 

juſtly calls the firſt concerted deſign of that Project, 
the ſeveral attempts that were made in it before by 
Judge Hales and Dr Tillotſon, in the reign of King 
Charles II. being found impracticable, before any re- 
gular plan, ſuch as that of Sancroft's, was drawn for 
carrying it into execution. Upon the whole, it muſt 
be obſerved carefully, that our Author here concurs 
with that plan, as aiming to gain the more moderate 
Diſſenters, who had joined with the church in the 
Popiſh controverſy, and who had then expreſſed an 
unuſual readineſs to come into it ; and that, neverthe- 
leſs, no conceſſions were to be made, that might do 
any prejudice thereto. ; 

[L] He hee, in 1718, again the repeal of the ſchiſm 
and conformity Bill.) The Ball for this purpoſe was 
brought into the Houſe of Lords by the then Earl 
Stanhepe, under the title of a Bill for ſtrengthening the 
Proteſtant Intereſt. Our Archbiſhop, in his ſpeech 
againſt it, obſerved, among other things, that the 
« Acts, which by this Bill were to be repealed, were 
„ the main bulwark and ſupporters of the eſtabliſhed 
„ church: That he had all imaginable tenderneſs for 
« all the well meaning conſcientious diſſenters, but 
„ he could not forbear ſaying that ſome amongſt 
„ them made a wrong uſe of the favour and indul- 
„ gence that was ſhewn them upon the Revolution, 
« though they had the leaſt ſhare in that event.” His 
Grace added in the cloſe of his ſpeech, that as to 
„the Ad againſt Schi/m, though it may carry a face 
« of ſeverity, yet it ſeem d needleſs to make a law to 
« repeal it, fince no advantage had been taken of it 
„ againſt the Diſſenters ever fince it was. made.” 
This oppoſition of his Grace to the repeal of this bill 
made a great noiſe, and was objected to him, as pro- 
ceeding from a netoriouſly unbecoming inconſiſtent 
conduct in the change of principles, which had led 

him, while Biſhop of Lincoln, to vote and proteſt 


5 ; 


(37 
face, p. 111. 


it is ſaid, Dy 


of Lords againſt the repeal of the Schiſm and Conformity Bill in (q) 1718 [LI, and Tenifon rec... 


mended him for 


againſt paſting the Schiſm bill, in 171 , 
which, 15 joſtice to our Prelate's — ng [3 fs to ' of por 
be obſerved, that whoever looks into the tate of the of Lords for that 
nation in thoſe times, will too plainly ſee, that both *. 
the enacting and repeal of the Schiſm bill were purely 
owing to the heat of ſuch a zeal, as was ſet on fire 
by the violent collifion of party rage, without any 
real concern for the true intereſt or welfare of Reli- 
gion or the church, which are too often made a dupe 
to private reſentments in ſuch unhappy conjunctures. 
In theſe caſes, the man that acts ſteadily and uniform- 
ly upon principle, will find himſeif frequently under 
the neceſſity of ſiding with different parties, as our 
Metropolitan is obſerved to do in the prefeat caſe. 
Neither is it any impeachment of that fleadineſs, if 
we ſhould grant that his Grace changed his opinion 
concerning the beſt way to win over the Diſſenters, 
and agreed with his Brother Metropolitan of York *, * 5%: W 
in reſpect to the danger of truſting the Diſſenters, ur- Dave, Eat. 
ging, That the As againſt cccafional conformity and 
ſchiſm were proper means of [ef defence and preſervation, 
and that the Diſſenters were never to be gaincd by in- 
dulgence. The Earl of Nottingham, who appeared on 
the ſame ſide with Dr Wake, being charged, in the 
ſame debate, by Dr Gibſon, then Biſhop of London, 
with promoting a comprehenſi,n when Secretary of 
State, — it a ſufficient juſtification of himſelf 
therein to alledge, that i thoſe days he was but a young 
man, and had ſince found the Diſſenters were obſtinats, 
never to be ſatisfied. Dr Ben. Hoadly, then Biſhop of 
Bangor, likewiſe, who ſpoke on the other fide in this 
memorable debate, being charged from a paſſage in 
his Perſuaſive to Lay Conformity, with having, fince 
that book was written, embraced and maintained other 
principles, anſwered, that he was ſo far from having 
* altered his principles, that, both before and after he 
had been oted to that gation he held in the 
church, he had endeavoured to bring over the Diſ- 
© ters to it; but that he ever was of opinion that gen- 
* tle meaſures were the moſt effectual for that purpoſe. 
So far was not ab/olutely irreconcileable to his Metro- 
politan's way of thinking, ſince there are manifeſtly 
different degrees of gentle meaſures: but, in proceed- 
ing to unfold his ſentiments, he ſpoke out plainly and 
fully as follows. He endeavoured to ſhew at large, 
the unreaſonableneſs and ill policy of impoſing reli- 
gious teſts as a qualification for civil and military 
employments, as abridging men of their natural 
rights, depriving the ſtate of the ſervice of many of 
its beſt ſubjects, and expoſing its moſt ſacred inſtitu- 
tions and ordinances to be abuſed by profane and ir- 
religious perſons,” He alſo laboured to prove, that the 
occafional and ſchiſm Acts were in effect perſecuting 
laws; and that by admitting the examples of . 
d-fence and /elf- preſervation in matters of religion, 
all the perſecutions of the Heathens againſt the 
Chriſtians, and even the Popiſh inquiſition, might 
be juſtified. As to the power, of which ſome Cler- 
gymen appeared ſo fond and fo jealous, he owned 
that the deſire of power and riches is natural to all 
men; but that he had learned both from reaſon and 
* the goſpel, that this defire maſt keep within due 
* bounds, and not intrench upon the rights and liber- 
tie 
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ul perſons the year followi 


to repeal the Corporation and Teſt Acts [AMA]. In the ſame ſpirit, he joined the Earl of 
Nottingham in preparing and bringing a; Bill into Parliament in 1721, for requiring a 


new Telt againſt the Arian herefy. [ 
diſcharge other duties of his high P 


At the ſame time we ſee him not unmindful to 


It was in this year, 1721, that an A be- 
ing lodged with him as Viſitor in right of bis Sce of All Souls coll 


ege in Oxford, he 


made a decree eftabliſhing the abſolute claim by the ſtatutes of the Founder's kinſmen, 
tho? related in any the molt diſtant degree whatſoever, to be elected Fellows of that So- 
ciety (7) [OJ]. However, this incident did not in any wiſe interrupt his care for the 


more important concerns of the Church : Whilft he was labouring to preſerve the 


rity and dignity of it from the various attempts, as has been ſaid, of its barefac 
well as its maſked adverſaries to undermine it at home, we find him exerting his ſkill 


and wiſdom to remove the errors and prejudices concerning its doctrine and government 


among the nations abroad; and foreigners had a ſhare in his univerſal catholic affection. 
Some mutual civilities having paſſed in 1917 between his Grace and Lewis Ellis Dupin, 
Doctor of Sorbonne at Paris, as men of letters, by the means of the reverend Mr Beau- 
voir, then Chaplain to Lord Stair, the Engliſh Ambaſſador at that court; Dupin wrote 


to the Archbiſhop a Latin letter in January 1717-18 [PJ wherein having congratulated 
the Church of England in the enjoyment of ſo eminent a Prelate for its Metropolitan, 
, 


« ties of our Fellow-creatures and Co (40). 
This was flying full in the face of our Archbiſhop, 
who, twas well known, had before expreſſed his dif- 

leaſure at the doctrine advanced by my Lord of 
— in his famous Sermon concerning the nature 
of Chriſt's kingdom, preached before the Houſe of Lords 
the preceding year, as aiming to ſtrip the Church of 
ſome of its juſt rights and powers, of which his Grace 
was by his poſt the conſtituted Guardian. He was 
not, therefore, wanting to exert himſelf warmly in 
the defence of thoſe rights, as may be ſeen in the en- 
ſuing Remark. 

V] He oppoſed the deſign of repealing the Corporation 
an I 44s.) Dr Hoadly was at the bottom of this 
deſign; and his famous fermon laſt cited was obſerved 
to be preached and printed m order to prepare and 

ave the way far its execution. His Grace, therefore, 
* the defign to be eountenanced, encouraged, 
and promoted by Powerful Perſons in the miniſtry, 
judged it beſt, after their example, to declare his utter 
abhorrence and indignation againſt it in an indirect 
way, without profeſſedly engaging in a controverſy 
occaſioned by Party malevolence. In this judgment, 
he wrote a Latia letter, addreſſed to the Superintendant 
of Zurich in Switzerland, and which has been pub- 
liſhed in a piece printed there, under the title of Ora- 
tio hiſtorica de beneficiis in ecclefiam Tigurinam collatis, 
containing in ſubſtance as follows“: © Some of our 
* Biſhops, ſays he, are labouring to pull down the 
church in which they miniſter, and to introduce ſuch 
licentiouſneſs, as would overthrow the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, the divinity of Chriſt, and all other 
fundamental Articles of our religion. That it is to 
be amented by all that theſe grievous wolves are not 
ouly not driven away from the ſheepfold, but are 
received within the walls of the Church ; and what 
is more, preferred to its honours, its offices, and its 
government! 'That the miniſtry, who have nothing 
at heart but their own power, and the preſervation 
of their places, becauſe they think by tolerating and 
promoting theſe men, they ſhall ingratiate themſelves 
with the Populace, are intirely careleſs what be- 
comes of the church, of the faith, or of religion ; 
in ihort, of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and of his truth 
* That he ſhould think himſelf guilty of betraying the 
* Faith, if he did not, whenever opportunity ſerved, 
'* anathematize theſe Heretics and Enemies of our re- 
* gion,” This letter gave birth to two ſevere —_ 
Phlets. 1. 4 fort Vindication of the Lord Archbiſhop 
from the imputation of being the Author of a Letter lately 
printed at Luxicn, concerning the flate of religion in 
England, Lond. 1719. 8vo. 2. A Letter to the Lord 
Archbijeop, proving that his Grace cannot be the Author 
e, the Letter to an eminent Presbyterian Clergyman in 
Swiſſer/and, in which the preſent late of religion in 
England is blackened and expoſed, and the preſent mini- 
Ary miſrepreſented and traduced. Lond. 1719. 8vo. 
This laſt piece was aſcribed to Mr Gordon, Author of 
The Independent M. hig, who, from ſome paſſages in his 
Grace's Defence of the Expoſition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of Ergland, p. 80, 81. and others in a Sermon 
preached by him 5th Nov. 1699, p. 12, 13. 15. com+ 
pared with the forementioned Letter, would infer a 
change of his principles; but with the like ill ſucceſs 
as Mr Whifton had, for want of diftinguiſhng between 
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a licentious and malevolent, and a liberal, ingenuous 
inquiry, as is abundantly ſhewa in a'piece publiſhed 
in anſwer to the two former, under the title of 4 Yin- 
dication of the Orthodox Clergy, in anſwer to two ſeur- 
rilons libels, pretending to be @ vindication of bis Lord(>ip 
of Canterbury, but ſcandaleuſly refieting upon his Grace, 
and our moſt orthodox Clergy. Lond. 1720. 8vo. 

[NI He joined with the Earl of Nottingham againſt the 
Arians.] The Bill was rejected by the Lords (41), and 
the miſcarriage of it furniſhed matter of triumph to the 


2 The ſame 


ecree was after- 


U- wards mide on 


the like oct aſion 
by the Archbi- 
ſhops Potter and 
Herring, and 


has been lately 
$2766] affirmed 


y the preſent 


Archbiſhop, Dr 
Secker. 


(41) See in Bi- 
ſhop Gibſon's 


much famed Mr Will. Whiſton, who called it an at- article ſome a- 


tempt to introduce an Hy inguiſition into the Church 
of England. By this part of our Archbiſhop's con- 
duct, he unavoidably brought himſelf under the 
ſcratches of that Author's pen, which was particularly 
ſet on edge, and pointed to defame him as a changing 
Time-ſerver, in a letter addreſſed directly to his Grace, 
whofe moderate conduct in the convocations which 
cenfured this Author and Dr Clarke, in 1711, and 
17+2, where he appeared for examining their doctrines 
before ſentence, is contraſted as diametrically oppoſite 
to his ſpeech on the introduction of this Bill into Par- 
liament, declaring he would have the ſame doctrines 
puniſhed, even re and without examination, with 
the utmolt ſeverity, as no better than profane bla/phe- 
my (42). No anſwer to this appears in Whiſton's 
baok, and it is more than probable he received none. 
However, the anſwer is very obvious, vzz. the increaſe 


count of it, 


(42) Whifton's 
memoirs, Se. 
p. 221. edit. 
1743. The title 


of theſe heretical dogrines fince 1712, made, in his of the Bill was, 


Grace's opinion, ſharper ways of proceeding againſt 4 wg the 


more 


[O] 4 decree in favour off Founders Kinſmen.] ſuppreſſion of 


them proper in 1721. 


This decree has been much complained of by ſeveral grefaneneſi. 


of the Fellows of that college; and, in 1748, 8vo, 
there came out a Pamphlet, wherein the Author un- 
dertakes to ſhew the notorious repugnancy of it to the 
welfare of that, or of the like to the welfare of an 
ſociety ; and thence infers, that the words of the 
founder in the ſtatute which gives a preference to his 
kindred, cannot be interpreted in that abſolute and 
unlimited ſenſe as is put upon them by this decree. - 

[P] A Latin letter in 7, 1717-18.] Mr Beau- 
voir in a letter to the Archbiſhop, dated Paris, 11 
December 1717, O. S. writes thus: 


* My Lord, 
I had the honour of your Grace's letter of the 
27th ult. but laſt Sunday, and therefore could not 
anſwer it ſooner. - Dr Du Pin, with whom I dined 
laſt Monday, and with the Syndic of the Sorbonne 
and two other Doctors, tells me, that what ſwells 
Moreri's dictionary, are ſeveral additions, and eſpe- 
cially the families of Great Britain. He hath the 


the whole kingdom was to appeal to a future Ge- 
neral Council, Ac. They wiſhed for az Union with 
the Church of England, as the moſt effeftual means to 
unite all the Weſtern churches. Dr Du Pin defired 
me to give his duty to your Grace, upon my telling 
him that I would ſend you an arreſt of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris relating to him. — It was the handſom 
mention which his Grace made of Dr Du Pin in his 
anſwer'to this letter which occafioned Dr Du Pin to 
write his firſt letter to his Grace, 
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43] His name 
was originally 


Piers only, but 
he added De Gi- 
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he took occaſion to expeſs his deſire of an Unron between the two churches of 
England and France, and of entring into a correſpondence with his Grace for that pur. 

Ye. The Archbiſhop, in return, thanking him for his civilities, obſerved, that it was 
Full time both for himſelf and the reſt of his brethren of the Sorbonne to declare openly 
their true ſentiments of the ſuperſtition and ambition of the Court of Rome : That ic 
was the intereſt of all Chriſtians to unmaſk that Court, and thereby reduce it to thoſe 
primitive limits and honours which it enjoyed in the firſt of the Church. In the 
courſe of this correſpondence, the Archbiſhop explained the Belief, Fenets, and Doctrine 
of the Church of England, the manner of its beginning to reform and ſhake off all fo- 
reign power and ſuperſtition both in Church and State, and its acknowledgment that 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the only Founder, Source, and Head of the Church. His 
Grace inſiſted conſtantly on this Article in the letters he wrote not only to Dr Dupin, 
but Quinault and Piers de Girardin, both Doctors alſo of Sorbonne; and he always main- 
tained the juſtice and orthodoxy of every individual Article of the Church of England, 
without making the leaſt conceſſion towards approving the ambitious pretenſions of the 
Church of Rome. It is not to be wonder'd at, if the Doctors of the Sorbonne readily 
concurred in a ſcheme which ſome of the principal of them ſingly wiſhed for. Dr Pa- 
tritius Piers de Girardin, in an oration ſpoken in an extraordinary Aſſembly of the Sor- 
bonne, March 17, 1718, N.S. openly 13 it [2]; and before the July following, 
Dr Dupin drew up an Eſſay towards an Union, which was to receive the approbation 
of Cardinal de Noailles, and then to be tranſmitted to his Grace [R. This piece, which 
was called 4 Commonitorium, was read by, and had the approbation of, the Sorbonne, 
and in it was ceded the adminiſtration of the Euchariſt in both kinds, the performing 
of divine ſervice in the vulgar tongue, and the marriage of the Proteſtant Clergy ; and 
the invocation of Saints was given up as unneceſſary. The project engroſſed the whole 
converſation of the city of Paris. The Lord Stanhope, who about that time went thi- 
ther upon ſome extraordinary emergency, and Lord Stair, the Ambaſſador, were con- 

atulated thereupon by ſome great perſonages in the royal palace. The Regent him- 
ſelf [Duke of Orleans] and Abbot du Bois, Miniſter of foreign affairs, as alſo Mr Jely 
de Fleury, Attorney General, gave the line at firſt, and let things run on to certain 
lengths. But the Jeſuits and Conſtitutioners rung the alarum-bell, and overturned the 
whole ſcheme, by ſpreading a report that Cardinal de Noailles and his friends the Jan- 
ſeniſts were upon the you of making a coalition with the Heretics. Hereupon Dr 
Piers de Girardin was ſent for to court, and ſeverely reprimanded by Abbot Du Bois, 
and ſtrictly charged, upon pain of being ſent to the Baſtille, to give up all the letters he 
had received from the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as alſo a copy of all his own. The 
Doctor was forced to obey; and all the letters were immediately ſent to Rome, as fo 
many Trophies gained from the Enemies of the Church. Abbot Du Bois was then in 
purſuit of a Cardinal's cap, which met with ſome ſtop at Rome; his diſcovery of what 


was in agitation in France, and in concert with whom, is ſuppoſed to have contributed 


not a little to removing all difficulties, and whevcuring that dignity, which he ſoon after 
obtained [S]. Thus ended this noble project! His Grace was perfectly ſenſible that no- 
thing could be done in it without the concurrence of the ſtate, however well diſpoſed the 
principal men of that Church might be towards it. Nevertheleſs the change of affairs con- 
tributed to the reputation of the Archbiſhop, his letters being admired even by the then 
Pope Clement XI. who declared it was pity the author of ſuch profound letters was not a 


member of their Church [T J. And notwithſtanding this affair met with ſo unhappy a 
fate, 


[2 ] Piers de Girardin openly prepoſed it.] A copy tuted by Chriſt or not, he thinks they may retain that 
of this oration, with a letter to the Archbiſhop in the name. Under Art. XXIII. [Of the Lord's Supper} 
hand. writing of Dr Piers de Girardin (43), are in the he would alter the words ſo as the Believers in 
Collection of letters, &c. now in the poſſeſſion of Mr Tranſubſtantiation might ſubſcribe to it. The other 
Beauvoir's family. | | Articles are allowed; as is the Ordination of Biſhops, 


[R] An Eq towards an Union, &c.) In the laſt Cc. and the Eccleſialtical Diſcipline of the Church 


rardine to denote mentioned collection there is alſo a copy of this piece, of England. 


his extraction 


which is intituled Commonitorium de modis incunde [S]. He obtained a Cardinals cap ſoon after.] This 


from a family of pacis inter Ecclefias Anglicanam & Gallicanam. It is account is principally taken from the dedication to 


that name in 


Ireland. From 
the information 


af Father Cou- duces the controverſy to theſe three Heads; 1. Figer 


rayer, 


addreſſed to all the Biſhops : and in it he firſt gives a Archbiſhop Wake of a book intituled An Eſay on Gene- 
ſhort hiſtory of the Reformation, after which he re- ro/ity and Greatneſs of Spirit, by Henry Mills, Maſter 
of Whitgift's Hoſpical, at Croydon in Surrey. Lond. 
dogmata: 2. Diſcipline Eccleſiaſtica Ritus: 3. Moralis 1732. 8vo. aud perfectly agrees with a ſeries of Let- 
De&rina. Theſe he treats of by conſidering the Ar- ters from the Archbiſhop to Mr Beauvoir on this ſub- 
ticles of the Church of England. With regard to jeQ, and with an account of this tranſaction drawn 
Art. VI. [Of the ſufficiency of the holy Scriptures to up by Dr Du Pin, and ſome other papers relative to 
ſawvation] he deſires Tradition to be admitted as ex - this affair now in the hands of Mr Beauvoir's family; 
planatory of ſcripture, and the Apocryphai Books of from which authorities it is in ſome places a little en- 
the Old Teſtament to be allowed as Deutero Canonici. larged by the Rev. Mr Beauvoir, the preſent Maſter 
In Art. XXI. '[Of the authority of General Council;) of the King's fchool at Canterbury. The cauſes of 
he aſſerts, that a General Council of the whole Church its being broken off do not 2 — from theſe letters. 
cannot err. As to Art. XXII. [Of Purgatory] he but reſt on the authority of Mr Mills's relation, which, 
ſays, that mages may be retained or not, as each tis ſaid, came from the Archbiſhop himſelf. 
Church pleaſes : Purgatory and Indulgencies are fo [T] The Pope wiſhed the Archbiſhop vas a member 
explained as, he thinks, may be admitted by the of their church. } I hus ended this noble project; his 
Church of England. In conſidering Art. XXV. [Cf Grace was perfectly ſenfible, that nothing could be 
the Sacraments] without examining whether the five done in it, — the concurrence of the ſtate, how - 


rejected ſacraments of the Roman church were inſti- ever well dilpoſed the principal men of that 2 
mig 
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fate, yet ſeveral learned Divines of the Gallican Church became thereby very ſenſible of 


his Grace's Catholic benevolence and abilities. 


was from a conviction of theſe that 


Peter Francis Courayer, Canon Regular and Principal Librarian of the Cathedral Church 
of St Genevieve at Paris, applied not long after to his Grace for his affiſtance to clear u 

ſome difficulties in the accounts he had met with of the Engliſh Ordinations [U]. The 
Archbiſhop gladly complied with this requeſt, and ſpared no pains to give his Correſpond- 
ent full ſatisfaction in that point ( J. And as Father Courayer had alſo defired ſome 


might be towards it. Although we muſt lament that 
what was ſo far happily advanced was thus broken 
off, yet it muſt be ſome pleaſure to know, that the 
way is paved for this arduous, pious, and defreable 
work, whenever it ſhall pleale the Almighty to incline 
the Princes of this world to come into it: and the 
letters from his Grace to Mr Beauvoir, who conducted 
this affair under his direction, will be undeniable teiti- 
monies of that truly great Prelate's zeal tor maintain- 
ing the doctrines of the church of England, and for 
eſtabliſhing a _ union among the Chriſtian 
churches, as well as of his great knowledge of man- 
kind; and they contain the beſt inſtructions for any 
perſon, who ſhall hereafter undertake fo laudable a 
work, In a word, ſays Mr Mills, the project of 
uniting the Engliſh and Gallican churches, which his 
Grace did ſo much to promote, beſides other more 
particular and perſonal both ſpiritual bleſſings and 
temporal which might have enſued thereupen, would 
have been a not improbable means of ſecuring the 
public peace of Chriſtendom, by fixing an uniformicy 
and good underſtanding upon true Chriſtian principles 
between thoſe two great nations, upon whoſe friend- 
ſhip or enmity it is now well ſeen that the tranquillity 
of Europe in great meaſure depends. To this we 
ſhall add, that as the Archbiſhop conſtantly in his 
letters both to Dr Du Pin, c. on this occaſion, and 
allo in thoſe hereafter mentioned to Father Courayer, 
lays the obſtruction of the union chiefly to the pride 
and ambition of the court of Rome; ſo it ſeems to be 
nearer a completion from the late total ſuppreſſion in 
France of the Jeſuits, an order erected purely to ſup- 
port that pride and ambition. 

[U] Courayer applied to him upon the ſubject of our 
Engiih Ordinations.) A copy of this addreſs, which 
was written in Latin, has been communica:ed to me 
by Father Courayer himſelf, and is as follows. 

* Miraberis forte, Illuſtriſime ac Reverendiſſime 
* Preful, Te ab homine extero & ignoto compellari. 
* Nec ſane mihi tantum ſumſiſſem, niſi Tuz eruditio- 
nis fama, Eceleſiæ Britannicæ utilitas, & Eccleſiaſticæ 
concordiæ, quo flagras, zelus, eum mihi animum 
addidiſſ nt. Deterrebant equidem, ne ad Te acce- 
derem nominis mei obſcuritas, Tuzq; dignitatis cel- 
* itudo, Sed fiduciam adjecit commercu litterarii, 
quod cum amico meo felicis memoriæ D. Duri 
* dudum inſtitueras, recordatio, eoque confidentius id in 
me ſuſcepi, quod Tibi non ingratum fore judicarem, 
* ft aliquis e Catholicis Theoiogis tentat, quod non niſi 
ab Anglicanis huc uſque tentatum eſt. De Ordina- 
* ttonibus Anglicanis loquor, quarum defenſionem 
* mox edendam contra clariſſimi Viri. D. EuskBII 
* RexauporT ſeriptum poſthumum ſuſcepi. A veſtris 
jam feliciter res acta eſt; ſed ut plurimum ignoti 
* ſunt apud nos libri Anglicani, & ob religionis diſſidia 
* maxime ſuſpecti; nemo enim neſcit, multum in rebus 
eccleſiaſticis partium ſtudium poſſe, ac ſæpiſſime plus 
* roboris habere, apud homines præjudicii tenaces, 
* unum ſocietatis ſuæ Theologum quam oppoſitæ ſectæ 
* Gregem integrum. 

* Veritatis amore ductus quidquid ex utraque parte 
* adduCtum eſt, ſedulo perſolvi, ſelegi quidquid in lis ad 
* convincendum fortius, & ad perſuadendum viſum eſt 
* aptius, nova argamenta veteribus adjunxi, fi quid e 
ſacris Theologiæ fontibus ad rem faciebat, non ne- 
glexi; und verbo eo modo rem digeſſi, ut fi non 
* 1gnota proferrem, ſaltem huic hiſtoriæ parti majorem 
* lucem diſquiſitio noſtra aliquatenus fzneraretur. 
* Unum deeſt maxime neceſſarium ad pertinaciam ad- 
* verſariorum retundendam, & id ipſum eſt cujus recu- 
* perandi gratia ad Te ſcribere audeo, fi forte inde ali- 
quid ſubſidii cauſe communi ovveniat. Non Te 
* latet, Reverendiſſime Præſul, conſecrationem Barloi 
* primum Aſſavenſis, tum poltca Menevenſis & Ci- 
ceſtrienſis Epiſcopi, a pleriſque negari. Multa ſup- 
* petunt argumenta, quibus hujus conſecrationis veritas 
* evincatur, ſed niſi proferatur Actus, acquieſcere de- 
trectant. Certum eſt, in Eccleſiz Tuz Metropolitanz 


* Regiſtro eum non reperiri, ſed forte apud Eceleſiam 
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information 


* aliquam e Suffraganeis conſecratus eſt Barlous, & in 
* Tabulis hujus Eccleſiæ Actus occurret. Tanti res 
* elt, ut nil omitti debeat ad hujus monument? inveſti- 
* gationem, tantaque apud ſeren. M. Britannice Re- 
gem vales gratia, ut facile ab Eo Regium Placitum 
* obtineas, quo ſingularum M. Britanniz Tabulæ per- 
* luſtrentur, ut ſemel conſtet exiſtat nec ne talis Actus, 
aut ſaltem conſecrationis locus & tempus e monu- 
mentis certis aſſignetur. Illud a Te beneficium im- 
penſe rogo, nec ullus dubito, quin pro Tua hu- 
* manitate impertiaris. Quod fi diligentiam tuam 
* votaque noſtra ita fortunet Deus ut Actus occurrat, 
* non tam de me bene meritus eris, quam de Tra Ec- 
* clefia, & quid dico Tua, imo potius de tora Eccleſia 
* Catholica, cujus unitatem & concordiam colere & 
* procurare pro viribus omnes debent. O me felicem, 
* ft quid operi bonorum omnium votis digno conferre 
* queam, & meis obſecundare deſideriis, quæ procul- 
* dubio eruditio Tua, prudentia, zelus, magnz ſedis 
* auQtoritas efficacia redderent, ſi tanto operi humana 
* iufficerent ſubſidia. Sed forſan aliquando precibus 
* noltris præſtabit Deus, quod laboribus denegat, & 
* qualiſcunque votorum nollrorum fit exitus, pacem 
tamen & concordiam optare imo & procurare, Chri- 
* ſhani & probi hom. nis eſſe ſemper judicabimus. 

© Quid mihi jam ſupereſt, Reverendiſſime Præſul, 
© nift ut excuſatum me habeas, quod audacius forte, 
quam par erat, ad Te acceſſerim. Condonabis tamen, 
* ut ſpero, temeritati meæ, fi quid hac in parte pecca- 
vi, & eruditionis ac humanitatis Tuz famæ imputa, 
* quidquid a me erratum eſt, Cæterum ſi res non ita 
mihi ſacceſſerit, ut quod cupio aſſequar, maximo 
honoris & felicitatis cumulo ſemper ducam, quod 
* me Reverendiflime Paternitatis Tuæ obſervantiſſi- 
mum & devotiſimum cultorem agnoveris, 


* — 2 Petr. Francis Courayer. 

In this letter Father Courayer begins with a pro- 
feſſion, that it was the kind condeſcenſion ſhewn by 
the Archbiſhop to D. Dupin upon his propoſal of an 
union between the Engliſh and French Churches, 
which encouraged him to addreſs his Grace upon the 
ſubject of the Engliſh Ordinations; that he had drawn 
upa defence of their validity againſt a poſthumous piece 
ot D. Euſeb. Renaudot, intending to publiſh it; to com- 
pleat which there was only wanting the Actof Conſecra- 
tion of Biſhop Barlow, ſucceſſively Biſhop of St Aſaph, 
St David's, and Chicheſter : he begs his Grace's aſſiſt- 
ance in ſupplying that act, if poſſible, or at leaſt in 
aſcertaining the time and place of that Biſhop's con- 
ſecration ; and concludes with lamenting the unhappy 
iflue of the foremention'd union, and his ardent wiſhes 
that it may at length be effected. In compliance to 
this requeſt, the Archbiſhop ſent him a letter, con. 
fſting of no leſs than twelve ſheets cloſely written, in 
Latin, wherein a ſatisfactory account is given of the 
certainty of Biſhop Barlow's conſecration, which, 
notwithitanding the Act itſelf could not be found, is 
alſo further aſcertained from indiſputable evidences in 
ſeveral ſubſequent letters of his Grace, written in 
Engliſh, in corapliance to an intimation given to him 
by Courayer, 

[1] He ſpared no pains to ſatisfy his correſpondent. ] 
A ſeries of no leſs than five and forty letters in MS. 


now lies before me, from September 1721 to January. 


1726-27, written by the Archbiſhop. They were 
communicated by Father Courayer; and, after peruſing 
them, I can aſſure the public, that they contain ſo many 
illuſtrious proofs of his Grace's amazing diligeace and 
indefatigable pains in ſearching original records by 
himſelf and proper perſons employed by him througn- 
out all England, in order to furnich his correſpondent 
with undeniable evidences in anſwer to all poſſible 
objections that could be raiſed againſt the validity of 
our ordinations. They are all well worth the public 
view, but are a great deal too many and too long to 
come within the compaſs of this work. The ſub- 


ſtance indeed of moſt of them is inſerted by him in 
his 
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his Diſſertation and Defence of it, as far as was ne- 
(44) Befidles ceflary to his deſign (44) ; but it will be proper to 
which they con- Jay before our roi copies and extracts of a few 
tain an account others, which will enable us to form a better judg- 


of the parcicul - 
— 71 ment of his Grace's true character ; as follows. 


burch i 
arbay rien) wp * Worthy Sir, Lambeth Houſe, 9 Nov. N. S. 1721. 


other branches 
of its I had ſooner acknowledged the favour of yours 
* of the 12th of October laſt, but that, beſides the 
* accidents that befell our friend in the way, I have 
been ever ſince I received it taken up in making 
new enquiries and farther ſearches, to ſatisſie your 
new demands of me. The time [I have for any thing 
* of this kind is ſo very little, that I am forced to go 
* on ſlowly in theſe matters, and ſpend a week in 
* doing that, which, were it not for my other engage- 
ments, might be diſpatched in a day. I can now tell 
* you, that I have finiſted my anſwer to what you deſire ; 
but do ſtill keep it, partly till it be fairly tranſcribed, 
but more eſpecially in expectation of ſome anſwers 
* to the new ſearches I have ordered to be made on 
this occaſion. 
* I confeſſe, I cannot but look on this whole con- 
* troverſy, as a quarrell ſought againſt us by thoſe of 
our own country who differ from us in other matters, 
* and are glad of any exceptions they can make againſt 
* us. Strangers, who are leſſe acquainted with our 
* conſtitution, are to be excuſed, and informed aright; 
* but I am ſorry to ſay, our Engliſh Prieſts have ſhewn 
* themſelves extremely faulty in the management of 
* this cauſe. If this has given any undue ſharpneſſe 
* to my letter now prepared for you, I hope you will 
* excuſe it; but did you ſee with your own eyes what 
© I ſee, and compare it with their reports, you would 
be apt to ſpeak of them as I bave done; 1 hope, no 
* where beyond the bounds of truth and charity. Let 
them allege what they will againſt us; I may ven- 
* ture to affirm, that the Epiſcopal Succeſſion has no 
where been better preſerved chan in the Church of 
England; nor do I believe any Church in the world 
* can ſupport it with more ample or authentic Re- 
* cords, than we have done, and can do. 
© It is true, we have had ſeveral misfortunes in this 
particular, for which due allowances ought to be 
* made. What was done by thoſe in power in Queen 
* Marie's reign, I cannot tell; I doubt much miſchief 
* to the Acts of K. Henry the VIIIth and K. Edward 
* the Vith. In our long civil wars in the time of K. 
Charles the Iſt, when our own Enthufialts, not un- 
* like the Anabaptiſts in Germany, and other parts 
* abroad, prevailed againlt the eſtabliſhed Church; 
* when the Biſhops Houſes were demoliſhed, their 
* Revenues diſperied, and their Courts and Offices 
* deſtroyed ; a new deſolation came upon our public 
records: This was followed with the fire of London, 
| in which the Archbiſhop's regiſters and public papers 
(45) About 20 © ſuffered very much: And not many years ago (45), 
vet 220, 45 his © another fire in my metropolitical city of Canterbury, 
ga. ny eee * burnt the whole place where the records of the ca- 
5 er ,Ccttcr, . . 
* pitular body were kept, and many books and regi- 
* ſters were deſtroyed by it. Yet after all, by God's 
* providence, we have, I believe, the beſt ſtock of 
public papers, books, and MSS, that is in the world; 
and can produce more authentic proofs of the Acts 
* of our Church for near a thouſand years paſt, than 
* any other nation in Europe. I forgot to mention 
the deſtruction of Monaſterys and Religious Houſes 
in the time of K. Henry the VIIIth, in which abun- 
* dance of the moſt ancient monuments of antiquity 
either periſhed or were diſperſed. | 
I am very glad my letter relating to Biſhop Barlow 
was of any ule or ſatisfaction to you. What I ſhall 
* next ſend will be only like the gleanings after the 
* harveſt, yet may contain ſome things not unworthy 
* of your remark. I have written it in Latin, on 
% Bcth theſe * becauſe the other was ſo (46) ; 1 ſhall hereafter ale 
3 this cel. + the liberty you give me, and which now 1 take, of 
ection, aud fill , , : 4 
10 leſs than z2 Corteſponding with you in our own language. 
theets of paper, * Your ſecond letter, of the 31ſt of October, gave 
«loſe written on me a ſenſible concern; to think that aſter the pains 
wil fides. The © you have taken to vindicate the truth, and io render 
rafts el * A reall ſervice to the Church Catholique, the preju- 
eviſe palibis, xv. dice of prrty ſhould move the Chancellor to refule 
Kal. Octob, A. you a licenſe for the printing of it. I hope ſome 
D. u. cc. II. means may Le found to remove the obſtacle, and to 


K E. 
information concerning other branches of the conſtitution of the Engliſh Church, the 
Alle a particular count of ſuch [X J. The correſpondence began 


W A 


leave you at liberty to be your ſelfe the publiſher of 
your own worke. As for my letter, I ſhall leave it 
to you to do as you pleaſe with it, provided care be 
but taken to omit every thing that may ſhew it to be 
* mine. I have diſcourſed over my reaſons with our 
* friend here, who at his return will fully report them 
* to you. In the mean time, I am very ſorry to ac- 
* quaint you that he has been very ill, and tho' in a 
, fair way of recovery, is yet ſtill confined to his 
* lodging, and not like for ſome days to come to be 
in a condition to go abroad (47). 

Mr S 1 <p I of Exeter, is returned to 
* my houſe: he called at Wells in his return hither, 
* and made the beſt enquiries he could about Biſhop 
Barlow. —His Regiſter was wholly deſtroyed in the 


(47) This fr; 
was the * 
irardin, who, 
a9 appears from 
a letter of the 
Archbiſhop, dat. 


* ravage made of that Church, as I ſuppoſe, in the *4 Lambeth. 


Duke of Monmouth's rebellion ; ſo that there is 


„no hope of any thing from thence. I have the . 


like accounts from St Aſaph and St David's. At 
* Chicheſter his Regiſter remains; but has nothing in 
it but inſtitutions to benefices, and other the like 
* Epiſcopal acts. He was buryed in his Cathedral at 
* Chicheſter ; but no epitaph of him remains, from 
* whence to gather any account of him. 

© I have written to the Dean of Durham to ſearch 
* Riſhop Tonſtal's Regiſter for the time of his depriva- 
tion. Mr Strype writes me word, that in his life 
« of Parker, he followed Stow's authority, which is 
* of no great value; and freely owns, that he relys 
* ſtill on the account which he has given of that Bi- 
* ſhop's deprivation in his hands from the Cotton MS, 

* Of Bourne's deprivation you will have an au- 
* thentic proof in my letter ; ſo you will of Biſhop 
Poole's; yet, to ſecure the latter, I have ſpoken to 
© the Biſhop of Peterborough to inform me what their 
* regiſters furniſh concerning it (48). I have alſo ſent 
* again to Canterbury by one of my Chaplains, who 
* is a Canon Refidentiary of that Church, and now 
* there; to ſearch more thoroughly, whether there is 
© any further informations to be had from thence. I 
was in hopes I ſhould have had {ome certainty from 
the Records of the Councill Office for every one of 
* theſe deprivations; but the Regiſter of the firſt four 
« years of Elizabeth is loſt, and, as the Clerk of the 
« Councill thinks, was burnt in the laſt fire at White- 
* hall (49). 

* You fee, Reverend Father, that I have not been 
wanting in making the beſt ſearches and inquiries I 
could for your ſatisfaftion, What time and chance 
* may produce I cannot tell ; but I have looked every 
* where in the proper places to no purpoſe, and do now 
* deſpair of diſcovering any more of theſe matters.” 

[X] He gave him an account of other parts of our ec- 
cliſiaſtical conſtitution.) To this purpoſe he concludes 
the letter cited in the preceding remark thus. Mr 
* Strype has very lately publiſhed 3 volumes in folio 
* of Ecclefiaſticall Memorialls, during the times of K. 
Henry VIII. Edw. VI. and Qu. Mary. Next to 
* theſe follow his Annals of Eliz. heretofore pub- 
* liſh'd ; his life of Cranmer is contemporary with 
* theſe laſt 3 volumes; the lives of Parker, Grindal, 
* and Whitgift, perfe&t and continue his Annals. I 
* am, with all poſſible eſteem, 


* Worthy Sir, 
* Your obliged humble ſervant, 
W. Cant.” 


This laſt paragraph relates to the deſign mentioned 
by Courayer of writing a new Hiſtory of the Refer- 
mation, of which the Archbiſhop gives his opinion in 
a ſubſequent letter, dated Lambeth- Houſe, April 20. 
O. S. 1722, in theſe terms. I am ſtill of opinion, 
that if God ſhould continue you in life and health, 
* it would be an uſefull work, out of the ſeverall hi- 
* ſtories that have been publiſhed of our Reformation, 
te draw up one compleat hiſtory, that might ful.y 
* ſoffice for all. I hope you will not meet with any 
* ſach interruptions, as you ſeem to apprehend, in it. 
* I ſhall be glad to hear that the Cope x of our eccle- 
* fialtical laws, which I tcok the liberty to ſend you, 
* is come to your hands. You will there ſee the Con- 
* cordia Sacerdotii & Imperii in our Engliſh Church; 
* that we are ftill under the ſame Canonical diſcipline 
* and Epiſcopal government, we ever were ; and have 
done nothing more than to lay aſide ſuch Canons and 

- * 


houſe, April 20 
1722, did net 
rave England 
till towards the 
middle of that 
month. 


(48) That Bi. 
ſhop, it ſeems, 

mifinformed h. m 
at firſt, but cor- 
rected his mile 
take afterwards, 
v hich the Arch- 
biſhop takes no- 
tice of ard recti- 
fies in a ſub{c- 
quent letter, 


(49) That fire 
happened in K. 
William's time, 
Sce Sir Chrit, 
Wien's auticle. 


Conſtitutions, 


* Several of his 
Grace's letters 

contain 4 parti 

cular account, in 
anſwer to Cu- 
rayer's requeſt, 
of our eccleſiaſt 1- 
cal conſtitution. 


J Sic in originali. 
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in 1721, and continued till 1722 during the courſe of which that learned Parifian 
Divine received from his Grace ſuch indi putable proofs of the validity of our Ordina- 


« Conſtitutions, as we found to have been contrary to 
the word of God, the lau of the Realm, or the pre- 
© rogative of the Crown, The reſt, even thoſe that 
were uſed before the Reformation, fill continuing 
in force with us. So that our ſucceſſion is as unin- 
« terrupted in the diſcipline of our Church as in that 
« of our 1 in which there never has been, 
« that we know, the eaſt breach. 

* I wiſh that any thing I can ſend to you may help 
« you in the good work you are upon for indeed 1 
am exceedingly deſirous you ſhould know the true 
* conſtitution of our Church“; of which I am ſorry 
© to ſay I perceive you have been abroad very igno- 
rant: and then, on God's name, judge of us as you 
« ſee cauſe to do. I am with all true eſteem, 


* Reverend Father, 
* Your very affectionate friend, 
And ſervant in Chriſt, 
W. Cant." 


Reverend Father, Lambeth-Houſe, 9 Dec. 1721. 


J am ſorry to find by your letter of the 21ſt of 
November that you had no proſpect of obtaining a 
« permiſſion to print your book. Mr Ayerſt confirmed 
the ſame to me: And tho' you would afterwards 
gave been content with a tacit a/lowance initead of a 
public permiſſion, yet I never doubted but that thoſe 
«© who refuſed the one, would alſo deny you the other. 
« ] cannot but own myſelf ſomewhat ſcanda zed at 
this procedure. What are theſe men afraid of? Do 
they apprehend that our Epiſcopal ſucceſſion: and 
* Conſecrations ſhould be made appear to be better 
* founded than they thought it had been? But why 
* ſhould they not defire, if poſſible, to be convinced 
* of this? Why ſhould they not wiſh us to be leſſe 
« irregular, than they ſuppoſed us to be? ls this, my 
Father, the ſpirit of Chriſtianitie? Would not 
an honeſt philoſopher be aſhamed of it? On God's 
name, let truth prevail; let it be made known and 
« repreſented in its juſt light; and then let every man 
lay his hand upon his heart, and judge righteous judg- 
ment. But why do I complain that thoſe who either 
« diſſemble, or diſguiſe, their own ſentiments, endea- 
* your to hinder men from knowing ours? Let them 
do as they pleaſe : God knows that we are as care- 
full to continue the true ſucceſſion of our Epiſcopacy, 
and value ourſelves as much upon it, as any in the 
Romane 1 Church: He knows that we have done 
it; and to him we leave it to judge between us, 
« whether this ſtone of offence ſhould not be removed, 
* and good men ſatisfied what the true ſtate of the 
* matter is, and that there is no obſtacle on this ac- 
* count to our union, if other points could be adjuſted. 

Our good friend the Abbe Girardine being till 
* here, I have deſired him to take care to get Mr Ship 


Memoirs and Anthony Wood's Athene Oxon' tor you. 


* I cannot commend either of theſe as juſt hiſtories to 
vou, but you will meet many things in both, 
that are not eaſy to be found elſewhere ; and muſt 
* make your own uſe, as you have occaſion, of them. 
For the new Monaſticon Anglicanum of which you 
* ſpeak, I have enquired after it ; but by the account 
© I have received, do not expect any great matter 
from it. 1 ſhall think of what books may be of uſe 
* to you for the Hiſtory of our Reformation, and in 
* time ſend you a catalogue of them. 

* While the Abbe has been here, he has had the 
opportunity of ſeeing the Confirmation of one Biſhop, 
and the Conſecration of two. When he returns, he 
, — give you a full account of what he obſerved in 
* both. | 

* 1 wiſh, my good Father, I were more worthy of 
* your good opinion than I fear I am. Report magni- 
* hes men's characters at a diſtance: but few anſwer 
the expectations, which from thence is raiſed of them. 
I bleſſe God I know my own mediocrity ; and am 
not exalted in any opinion of my ſelfe. God has 
given me an honeſt mind; defirous to act with inte- 
* grity in every thing: And having long converſed 
with men of all perſuaſions, and found ſome to value 
* in almoſt every way; I have learnt not only to bear 
* with thoſe whogliffer from me, but, notwithſtanding 
any ſuch differences, to love chem; to think charitably 
* of them ; and to hope that a God of infinite love 


tions, 


* and neſſe will pitty and accept of us all. If in 
* this I am miſtaken, I am ſure I err on the beſt fide; 
* and as theſe thoughts ſhall never make me either 
0 r in the ſearch of what is agreeable to God's 
* will, or prejudiced againſt it, tho' never ſo con 
to my preſent notion; ſo I am perſuaded that by 
* keeping up ſuch a univerſal charity in my mind for 
* thoſe who in the integrity of their hearts differ from 
* me, I ſhall be always the beſt prepared to ſubmit 
to a reaſonable conviction, and to obtain God's 
* pardon for any involuntary errors, I may after all 
happen to continue in. Caſſander, Eraſmus, Grotius, 
* and the like writers, are, I freely own, my great 
* favourites: But as I deſerve not to be compared with 
them in any thing, but the like Chriſtian and cha- 
* ritable diſpoſitions ; ſo neither would I be thought 
* ſo vain as once to think myſelfe (in learning or ca- 
« pacity) l.ke to them. My picture was ſome time 
* ago finiſhed, at the deſire of ſome perſons : the plate 
* 15 intirely worn out, and the copies of it no longer 
* to be had. I ſent my laſt by our Friend to you; 
* and have not one more for my ſelfe, or any other 
* remainin 

With this you will receive my Latin letter in an- 
* {wer to your laſt enquiries; and for a ſpecimen of 
the wretched dealing of our Seminary Prieſts, I have 
* alſo ſent you the little book cited as Frook's Caſes, 
* wt ich raiſed your wonder at what you heard was 
© paviiſhed by him, wich permiſſion of Qu. Elizabeth's 
* Juages. I have allo added a very few Strictures on 
the Javo Sheer: ſent me of your book, which I do, 
without compliment, not ſo much approve as admire, 
when I conſider it as the work of a ſtranger to our 
* conſtitution; 

* Theerror concerning the reſtitution of temporalities 
* only after conſecration, is what ſome of our beſt 
* writers have run into The practice is no other at 
* this time, nor I believe has been in the memory of 
* man. It is founded upon the ſtatute law of this 
* realm; and I am confident you might venture it 
* without danger of being reproved for it. But I 
* would not have Truth itſelfe vindicated with that 
which is not true, tho' I were ſure it ſhould never 
be diſcovered: And by comparing the dates of our 
* Biſhops Conſecrations, as they ſtand in our Faſli, 
* publiſhed by Le Newe, which I ſee you have, with 
the writs in Rymer for the reſtitution of temporalities, 
* you will find many inſtances of Biſhops who have 
* had them, by Grace, from our Princes, before they 
* were ever conſecrated Biſhops. 

But I forget myſelfe, and run on too far in this 
* plealing entercourſe with you. I hope you will 
* excuſe my length, and the haſt with which my 
buſineſſe obliges me to write; and be aſſured, that 
* lam in all things ready to receive your commands; 
and to anſwer your deſires, as becomes, 


* Reverend Father, 
« Your faithful friend 
Aud ſervant in Chriſt, 


W. Carr.“ 


In another letter, dated October 29. 1722, the 
Archbiſhop gives ſome further directions concerning 
this deſign of writing the Hiſtory of our Reformation, 
which it ſeems was undertaken by another perſon, 
who had been mentioned to him by Courayer ; thus: 
* Should the perſon you mention go on with the hi- 
* ſtory of our Reformation, he muſt take good care of 
* the authors he follows: too many of which are to 
be truſted no farther than they carry their authentic 
* proofs with them. Strype is honeſt, tho” not enter- 
* taining, and always writes upon d authority. 
* Bilkop Burnet's Records are faithfully collected, and 
* his Hiſtory muſt be tryed by them: Heylin is raſh, 
and often miftaken: Fuller not to be rely'd upon: 
Collier writes all for a party, but I have not read 
* enough of him to judge of his Care. 

In another letter, we have his Grace's opinion con- 
cerning Preſbyterian Ordinations, as follows. I de- 


(50) This letter 


« fired my Library-keeper, Mr Ott, before I went my of Mr Ott is in 
« viſitation, to return an anſwer to your farmer letter this collection, 


* of the 11th of March N. S. (50) 
© that time ſo indiſpoſed with a rheum that fell upon 
them, that I was not in a condition for a long while 

NG either 


My eyes were at and is dated 


Lambeth, May 
ziſt, 1724. 


WAKE 


tions, as fully convinced him : whereupon he was not afraid to declare his ſentiments, to 
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- 


the public. But at length he found it neceſſary to provide for his ſafety by flying under 
the ſhelter of the Archbiſhop's wing [T J. He came to England in 1728, and has con- 
tinued 


either to read or write. However, I will now detain ſelfe, I freely own, I have no notion of any ea! 
+ you a while, in anſwer to ſome things in that, which * /acrifice, that is only commemorative And for that 


* {ſeem to require a particular regard. 

« To begin with your poſtſcript. The licenſe grant- 
ed by Archbiſhop Grindal's Vicar- General to a Scot- 
« Preſbyterian to officiate here in England, I freely 
* own it, is not what I ſhould have approved of, yet 


* reaſon do not concern my ſelfe, but for your ſatis- 
* ſation, in that way of ſpeaking at all. But I de. 
* tain you too long with theſe matters: I do it in 
* anſwer to your deſires. It is a great misfortune to 
* us and you, that our books (moſtly written in our 


dare not condemn. I bleſſe God, that I was born * Engliſh language) are not better known and better 
and have been bred in an Epiſcopal Church; which * underſtood ® by you. I am perſuaded it would mach » Coe k 
I am convinced has been the government eſtabliſhed * change your notions of our Church, in all reſpects declared th, * 
in the Chriſtian Church from the very time of the both of doctrine and government. norance and 
* Apoſtles. But I ſhould be unwilling to affirm * Whereinſoever I can be uſefull to you, I hope miſunderſtang. 
that where the Miniſtry is not Epiſcopal, there is you will freely write to me: I cannot always pro- Latin rag 
no Church, nor any true adminiſtration of the ſa- * miſe you a ſatisfactory anſwer; but an heneſt and cited in the 
«* craments. And very many there are among us, who * faithfull account you ſhall be ſure always to receive Precedent te- 
- are zealous for Epiſcopacy, yet dare not go ſo far, from, mark. 

* 25 to annul the ordinances of God performed by « Worthy Sir, 
any other miniſtry, See for this in Biſhop Andrews's , TORS" 
8 Opuſeals, his — to Du Moulin; you will there Vour faithful frierd. 

. eser. 


* ind one of the moſt tenacious aſſerters of the Epiſ- 
As to the firſt point here mentioned, wiz. Freſbyte- 


Croyden- Houſe, 
July gth, 1724. 


* copal government, nevertheleſſe, far from unchurch- 


© ing all the other Reformed Churches for want of it. 
And in the caſe you mention, who can ſay how far 
* a Bilhop may have power to licenſe a perſon, not 
* rightly ordained, to officiate in the Church commit- 
ted to his juriſdiction. In the mean time, you know 
your ſchoolmen have been far from cenſuring Preſ- 
« byterian Ordinations z and yet their opinions had no 
* influence to prejudice the Epiſcopacy of your Church, 
in which they lived. And ſhould I (erroneouſly) 
think luch an ordination in ſome circumſtances valid; 
© yet I do not ſee how that would affect my own or- 
* ders, which 1 muſt a ways prefer exceedingly before 


rian ordination, his Grace was apparently of opinion 
that ſuch as had received it might be reordained Epiſ. 
copally. This is evident from a paſſage in a letter, dated 
January 14. 1722, S.V. where he writes thus, © I have 
* ordained Mr Horner both Deacon and Prieſt, and 
thereby received him into the miniſtry of the Church 
* of England. This is a work that gives the moſt 
* offence of any to the other Reformed Churches ; 
but I muſt agree with you, that I know no govern- 
ment older than Calvin's time, but what was Epiſ- 
* copal in the Church of Chriſt.” This Mr Horner was 
a native of Switzerland, and received Preſbyterian or- 


the other. At preſent our conſtitution is otherwiſe ders there 1: His Epiſcopal orders were conferred on t In the beg 
ſettled; nor can any Archbiſhop or Biſhop licenſe him in order to qualify him for ſome preferment here, ning of this cor. 
any man to officiate or miniſter the holy ſacraments, which tho' ſeveral who had received only Preſbyterian * ſbondence be 
* eſpecially that of the bleſſed Euchariſt, who is not orders did enjoy before the Ad of Uniformity paſled — Paris, a: 
by an Epiſcopal ordination qualified for it. in the beginning of K. Charles IId's reign, yet any Lake 1 
In proceeding, his Grace gives likewiſe his ſenti- ſuch permiſſion or practice is well known to be ſtrictiy whom he attend- 
ments concerning the ſacrifice in the Euchariſt, thus. forbidden by that Act. ed to England, 

To your other point in your letter about the /acrifice [Y] He took refuge under the Archbiſhop's wings.) The Archbiſkoy 
* of the maſſe, I will in one word tell you what I take He came to England in 1728. The Archbiſhop had ocuns: bin 


© to have been all along the ſenſe of our Church con- all along given him aſſurances of this kindneſs when- raged orgy, 


* cerning it We have from the beginning of the Re- 
for mation utterly deny'd any ſuch propitiatory ſacri- 
* fice, as the Council of Trenteſtabliſhes in it; for what 
* you call a commemorative or repreſentative /acrifice, tho 
* we think thofe terms very improper, we have never 
that I know of made any other exception againſt it; 
* and ſome of our writers have been over zealous in 
* their aſſertion of it. As to the change made in our 
* Communion Office in the ſecond book of King Edw. 
* VIth from that of the firſt, I have two obſervations 
to offer to your conſideration with relation to this 
point. 1. That Bucer, who was chiefly conſulted 
* with by Cranmer with regard to thoſe changes, in 
all his obſervations upon that firſt form of Edw. the 
VI, no where, that I remember, makes any excep- 
tion againſt ſuch a ſacrifice as you mention, or offe- 
* any change to be made on that account. (See 
his Scripta Anglicana ful.) The other obſervation 
* ] would make as to that matter is, That in the year 
* 1551 Cranmer publiſh'd his book againſt Gazpingr 
* Biſhop of Wincheſter, upon the ſubject of this holy 
* ſacrament. His laſt part is intirely upon the ſubject 
of the ſacrifice. In this he. fully rejects and confutes 
the doctrine of a propitiatory ſacrifice in the Eucha- 
* riſt; but for the other, he excepts not either againſt 
* the words or the thing, He allows of Peter Lom- 
* bard's explication of the /acrificethere offered, which, 
if I remember aright, is much the ſame your letter 
* expreſſes. Now, the Common Prayer-book of K. 
Edward was at that very time under a review. It 
* was publiſhed the next year, 1552. Cranmer had 
the main hand in it; and it is not likely that he had 
* any regard in the changes that were made to a com- 
* memorative ſacrifice ; againſt which, in his own 
book written about the ſame time upon that very 
ſubject, he made no exception. 


ever he ſhould find it neceſſary to leave France. In Courayer ia- 


a letter, dated Lambeth houſe, May 19. O. S. 1722, 
his Grace expreſles himſelf in theſe terms. As for 
your public affairs, I truſt in God, that he will not 
only defend the truth, but protect thoſe whom he is 
* pleaſed tq make uſe of in the defence of it. Should 
the caſe be otherwiſe, Monſr de G. [Girardin] will 
tell you, that we are not here ſo narrow either in 
* our charity or our inclinations, as not to know how 
to value ſuch men as you are, tho' they ſtill continue 
in opinion to differ from us. We hope, notwith- 
* ſtanding our differences, to be together united in the 
* glorious fellowſhip of the church triumphant. Why 
* may we not be as well united in the church militant ? 
A catholic love and ſpirit may well conſiſt with a 
variety of judgment in reſpect to the doctrines of 
* Chriſt. In all eſſentials we are agreed. I am ſure, 
had we lived at any time within the firſt five centuries, 
* the ſubſcription of the Nicene and Conſtantinopolitan 
© Creed, would have intituled us to the common name 
* and right of Catholic Chriſtians ; were it not for 
© the love of dominion in the court of Rome, the caſe 
* might be the ſame now. However, I will never 
* reckon him eſtranged from the church of Chriſt here, 
whom I hope and am pe ſuaded he will receive 
© hereafter. My principles are catholic ; my heart is 
* the ſame; and my love and prayers ſhall be ſo too. 
If I live, and any unhappy accident drives any of 
you hither, I will endeavour to ſhew you, that I do 
not in vain pretend to this character. I may err, 
© but I will not be a heretic. I may and do ſeparate 
from the Pope and his tyranny ; yet for all that [ 
neither am nor will be a ſchiſmatic. In this di- 
* poſition I live, and if in this diſpoſition I die, [ 
* ſhall not fear any Anathemas from the Vatican, 
« fulminated againſt me. To yourſelfe and all cha- 


4 * Theſe books I have in my library at Lambeth, ritable and good Chriſtians, I am and will ever 
* * and I hope you have them in yours. But as Lam * profeſs my ſelfe 
* now in the country, and depend much upon my * A faithful and loving friend 
memory; ſo I flatter myſelfe, you will excuſe me, * And brother in Chriſt Jeſus, 
* if J make any miſtake by truſting to it. As for my W. 9 
* n 


forms me, 
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W A K E. A0gs 
tinued here ever ſince (r). His Grace fat in the Metropolitical Chair ſeveral years after 2828. 
this; but towards the cloſe of his life he grew ſo much diſabled by age and infirmities, and three years 


af ages and ia 2 
chat . of 
na the ſame benevolent ſpirit, when the danger grew in your letter, I cannot direct you better, than to 
near, we find his Grace ſending ſtronger comfortable take Mr Robinſon's advice, and by him Mr Wal- 
invitations ; as follows. * pole's , whether you ſhould preſent your books * This was Sir 
*({ mean both this Defence, c. and your former Tho. Robinſon; - 
My good father, 12 Sept. 1726: *« diſſertation) to the King, Prince; and Princeſſe. —_— » 
The confident reports we had here that your If they think it fit to be done, you will pray Mr ©; 2 


91 
papers had been ſeized, and that your perſon was Walpole's favour to do it. He is coming ſpeedily — iro 


« under a ſort of free cuſtody, put me in a great fear into England, and will be your beſt friend at our Mr Horace Wal- 
and concern for you. For as I will not deny the © Court, ſhould you have any occafion for their favour, pole, —_— = 
very high value I have for you, ſo I could not but * I would not have you by any means ſuffer upon *'7 Robert Wat 


* apprehend both the power and malice of thoſe, which 
your honeſty and integrity have made your enemies. 
* And tho' I am in a great meaſure freed of my fears 
by your late letters, than which none ever came 
* more acceptably to me; yet the new incident you 
* mention, and of which I have alſo ſome account 
from another hand, makes me til] in pain for you. 
« Tho" I can hardly think the Aſſembly of your Bi- 
* ſhops will venture, for the ſake of gratifying ſome 
* men's private reſentments againſt you, to determine 
a a point of ſo great moment, as the doctrine of the 
« ſacrifice, and particularly to carry it to that extreme, 
which you ſhew your Church never yet to have de- 
« fined, and ſome of your greateſt Divines not to ad- 
mit of. Prejudice and partiality do indeed ſometimes 
carry private perſons into very ſtrange actions; but 
« ſurely an aſſembly of learned and pious men will 
* not be influenced by ſuch motives to eltabliſh a new 
* doctrine in your Church, different from that of your 
* moſt wiſe and ſober writers, and, if I am not too 
* mach carried away with my opinion and the ſenſe 
* of the Church of England in that particular, not 
capable of a defence, But God, I truit, will turn 
* the counſels of thoſe Achitophels, your enemies, 
into fooliſhneſſe; and protect your innocence from 
all their mad deſires againſt you.“ He then pro- 
ceeds highly in commendation of Courayer's Defence 
of his — and avers his own care and integrity 
in ſupplying the proofs therein from our records ; after 
which he concludes thus. * My good Father, take all 
© the care you can of yourſelfe and your papers. Go 
* on ſteddily in the courſe you are in. od, I truſt, 
* will preſerve you from the hands of your enemies; 
and make you a happy inftrument of bringing our 
two Churches ſomewhat nearer to a Union than they 
have hitherto been. Should your good endeavours 
herein expoſe you to any ſuch dangers, as ſhould 
* oblige you even to leave your own country, you may 
depend upon a ſafe and honourable retreat here; and 
that without changing your communion, or renoun- 
* cing any principles which you think to be true, tho 
0 different from ours. For tho' we are by no means 
* ſo indifferent in our religion, as ſome have repre- 
* ſented us, yet we are not ſuch unchriſtian zealots 
© far it, as not to know how to eſteem an honeſt man, 
* tho” in ſeme things of a different perſuaſion from us. 
* But I hope there will be no occaſion for you to 
* make any tryal of this; and ſhall therefore ſay no 
* more of it. 

* If you need any good offices in France, I have 
again beſpoke Mr Robinſon's kindneſſe to you while 
* he is attending the Court at Fountainebleau. You 
may ſafely apply to Mr Tyrwhit, our Ambaſſador's 
* Chaplain, whom Mr Robinſon intirely trufts, and 
* aſſures me, you and I may ſecurely truſt with any 
* thing we defire to have done by him.— Farewell, 
* my good friend, and continue to love him who is, 
with the trueſt eſleem, 

Reverend Father, 
Croydon, Sept. 21. U Your truly affectionate friend, 
O. S. 1726. W. Canrt.' 


Again in a letter, dated Lambeth-Houſe, Nov. 9. 
O. S. 1726, he writes thus. Pray God give his 
* bleſling, to your honeſt endeavours, and preſerve 
* you from any ſufferings upon the account of them. 
* If you are in danger, you know where you may be 
not only in ſafety, but reſpected as you deſerve. I 
* ſhall ever be, 


„the account of what you have written in this 


* controverſie, and I hope you will not. If you 
* ſhould, it is no harm to think beforehand whither 
to retire for ſafety. I pray God to direct all for 
- * glory of his name and the benefit of his Church. 
© I am, 

© Reverend Father, with all true eſteem, 

* Your faithfull friend, 
W. Caxr. 


To the ſame purpoſe he writes yet more warmly in 
the following letter of December 7th 1726. I do 
not pretend, ſays he, to merit any thing of you 
* by my offers of contributing towards any new cor- 
rections that may be made in, or additions to your 
* books. But it being printed at the charge of your 
friends, I could not tell whether they would be caſy 
* in ſuch a new charge, and was therefore willing to 
make both you and them eaſie in it. I am well 
* ſatisfied, that you had no views, but what were 
perfectly free and generous, in writing upon this 
* ſubjet. But who can tell what farther delfg ns the 
* providence of God may have had in it. I hope 
* you will meet with no occaſion for our either aſſiſt- 
* ance or protection; that you will continue free and 
* undiſturbed in your preſent retirement from the 
world. But if it ſhould be etherwiſe, and you ſhould 
© be forced under your doubtful circumſtances to ſeek 
* a refuge elſewhere ; it may not be altogether uſeleſſe 
* to you, that you know whither to go; and enjoy 
both the liberty of your conſcience, and a proviſion 
* againſt the danger of want in a ſtrange country.” 

n proceeding he conſiders a remark which Con- 
rayer had it ſeems made upon England, as being 2 
country not very deſirable for a religious man to re- 
ſide in. Your obſervation,” continues his Grace, of 
our country with reſpe& to religion is but too true. 
* Our diviſions are many ; and the liberty taken by 
men in treating of matters of faith and doctrine, ts 
* much beyond what either our laws permit, or, it 
* were to be wiſhed, our government ſhould ſuffer. 
The ſeveral acts of parliament that have been made 
* to reſtrain blaſphemie, profaneſſe, and hereſie (to ſay 
nothing of our eccleſiaſtical canons) are as ſtrict as 
* one would defire. But for that very reaſon are the 
* .lefſe executed, becauſe their penalties are eſteemed 
too ſevere. How to remedie this I.cannot tell: all 
that I can ſay is, that no care is wanting among our 
* clergy, to defend the Chriſtian faith againſt all aſ- 
* faults; and that I believe no age or nation has pro- 
* duced more or better writings againſt Atheiſts, De- 
* iſts, Socinians, Arians, and all other the like liber- 
* tines, than our country has done; and continues 
* daily to do. And for ſuch as ſeparate from the 
* eſtabliſhed Church, I may boldly ſay, nothing of 
argument has been offered by them to juſtify their 
* ſeparation, that has not been often and fully an- 
* ſwered by us. This is all we can do: Iniquity in 
practice, God knows, abounds too much among us, 
* chiefly in the two extremes, the higheſt and loweſt 
* ranks of men. The middle ſort are ſerious and re- 
* ligious. And I hope there is among us ſo large a 
* remnant, as will ſtill ſecure the mercy and favour 
* of God to us, till by his grace ſomething can be 
done more effectually to reciaim the reſt. This is 
* the true ſtate of our caſe ; I doubt yours is not much 
better. You have your diviſions not much leſſer or 
* fewer than ours. If the morals of your people are 
better, [ 82 heartily your happineſs in it. 


* Good Father, For myſelfe, I live almoſt a monaſtic life. I have 
* Your faithfull friend, * a large and numerous family, and I keep it under 
W. Car. the beſt regulation I can. We have the ſervice of 


The ſame affectionate tenderneſs appears in a fol- 
lowing letter. As to what you propoſe,” ſays he, 
VOL. VI. No. CCCXLII. 


* God within ourſelves, and that in public in my 
* chappel and houſe, four cimes a day. We live or- 
* derly and peaceably together. And tho' the N 
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in the Supple- 
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of the care of the Church was transferred to Dr Edmund Gibſon, Bi 
of London, who, in conſequence thereof, had the recommendation to alt eccleſtaſtical 


K E. 


preferments at Court (). Our Archbiſhop having arrived in this feeble ſtate of body 
and mind to the verge of faurſcore years, ſunk into the arms of death at his palace of 
Lambeth, January 24, 17 36-7 (:), and was interred in a private manner at Croydon. 
Beſides his printed works already mentioned, he publiſhed A Preparation for death, being 
under that year. 4 letter to a young gentlewoman in France under a diſtemper of which ſhe died. The fourth 


edition was printed at London, 1088, 12mo. 


As alſo A Letter from ſeveral French Mi- 


niſters fled into Germany on account of the perſecution in France, to ſuch of their brethren in 


England as approved the King's Declaration touching liberty of conſcience. 


We have like. 


wiſe Three Volumes of his Grace's Sermons, Charges, Sc. Mr Mills of Croydon (2) () in Med., 
has ſacrificed to his own rhetorical talents by throwing ſome fulſome incenſe on the Glen, ty 


Archbiſhop, wherein he ſets him on a level with his predeceſſor Dr Whitgift, which we 
ſhall paſs over; but as that Gentleman concludes the eloge with ſeveral inſtances &f his 
Grace's liberality and charity, it will be proper to mention them, as being ſo many facts 


race ct a Diece 

'ofituled, An 
* 

Eifay On Core, 

ronuty and Public 
" * 

Spirit, 4. 1-12 


worthy of imitation, and which this writer muſt needs be acquainted with; and we ſhall *'* 
do it in his words, ſince they exhibit a ſpecimen of that injudicious manner, which in- 
deed rather diſgraces than decorates the truth. Laſtly, he may be compared to Arch- 
„ biſhop Whitgift,“ ſays Mills, “ in his large and beneficent charities, laying out great 


14 
cc 
© preſided there as Dean. 


cc 
ce 


ſums in public buildings and reparations. 
which his Grace had been preferred, gives teſtimony of this his generous temper, 
Thus Exeter can ſay what repairs and improvements were made, while his Grace 
Bugden, the feat of the Biſhop of Lincoln, can boaſt that 
the epiſcopal houſe was never ſo well repaired and decently fitted up, as while his 
Grace was the watchful Overſeer of that dioceſe. 


Every town,“ continues this writer, © in 


His Grace was no ſooner raiſed to 


te the archiepiſcopal ſee at Canterbury, than an exact ſearch was immediately made, 


cc 
cc 
«c 
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« and in order. 


© of buſineſs draws a great number of perſons to me; 
« yet I reduce even that as much as poſſible to certain 
times; and then eat openly with my friends two days 
in the week. To the court I ſeldome go, ſave when 
* obliged to attend my duty, either in the public or 
cabinet councills. And when in parliament time, I 
am rather faulty in not going ſo often as I ſhould to 
* it, than in attending conſtancly upon it. So that [ 


d ©* uſe my beſt endeavours to live clear of the world, 


and dye by degrees to it. My age and infirmities 
(being now ready to enter on my 7oth year) admo- 
* niſh me to look upon my ſelfe as a cit*®:en of another 
* and better country, and ready to go from hence to 
* it. Your prayers for a happy paſſage to it, will be 
* a ſeaſonable and friendly help added to my own. 
* In return, I ſhall not be wanting to wiſh you all 
* happinefſe in your longer pilgrimage upon earth. 
And tho” we go by ſomewhat different paths, yet as 
ue do in effect purſue the ſame road, ſo I truſt we 
* ſhall meet together at our journey's end. In the 
mean time, I heartily commit you to the protection 
and bleſſing of our heavenly Father; ard, with the 
* molt fincere love and eſteem, remain, 
* My good Father, 

* Your faithfull friend and 

Servant in Chriſt, 
„esst.“ 

The laſt letter in this collection is dated January 31 
S. V. 1726-7. We ſhall tranſcribe the concluſion of 
it, becauſe it contains a confirmation of his Grace's 
truly catholic ſpirit. — I have been much out of or- 
« der,” ſays he, this winter in my health, and am 
now entered on the 7oth year of my life, and am by 
* both admoniſhed to think of my removall to another 
and better ſtate. Your prayers, I truſt, will not be 
wanting for my attaining to it. I may err, and 
© God knows I am ſure I have too much finned ; yet 
as I hope I am not without a hearty ſenſe of, and 
© repentance for my ſins, ſo I do aſſure you, Iam far 
from being knowingly or obſtinately erroneous in any 
thing. God, who pardons our involuntary fins, will 
* no leſſe make allowance for our unknown and invo- 
* luntary errors. In the mean time, I heartily wiſh for 
the Church's peace, and live in charity with all Ca- 
* tholic Chriſtians ; and I purpoſe, by God's aſſiſtance, 
in this diſpoſition to die. Would all men be as clear 


Lambeth-houſe, 
Dec. 7th 1726, 


what decays were to be found in the two palaces at Lambeth and Croydon, the re- 
quiſite repairs of which did not coſt leſs than about eleven thouſand pounds; a pro- 
digious ſum! greater far,” ſays our author, «© if I am rightly informed, than has 
been expended in the ſame way by any Archbiſhop ſince the Reformation. Nor was 
this generoſity confined to the houſes that the Archbiſhop is obliged to keep habitable 
The old vicarage-houſe at Croydon was intirely taken down, and a 
new, ſtrong, and beautiful ſtructure raiſed in 1730, ſolely at the Archbiſhop's own 
charge of above ſeven hundred pounds; and what ſtill more recommends this gene- 


and candid in ſtating the other matters in difference 
* between us, as you have been in the Sacrifice and 
* Ordinations, I believe we ſhould ſoon come to an 
agreement, or at leaſt to a forbearance of one ano- + 
ther in love. But alas! you have an obſtacle, that 
* till it be removed, will fruſtrate all our good inten- 
tions and deſires. Ihe Court of Rome can never 
bear to depart from her dominion, and Chriſtendome 
* can never be truly reformed, while that exorbitant 
power ſtand;.—l fay no more, let every one u 
reads the Goſpell of Chriſt, and the Hiftory of Chri- 
* ſtianitic at its firſt plaatation and in its pureſt ſtate, 
* compare it with the pomp and pride of that Court ; 
* and ſay, if they can, that ever Chrit appointed ſuch 
* a Vicar, or St Peter ever dreamt of ſuch a Succeſſor. 
* Excuſe, my Father, theſe reflections. I will not 
* ſo much as defire to know your thoughts of them. 
This only I will add, that they broke forth unawares 
* from an honeſt heart, heart ly defirous of the peace 
* of all Chriſtians here, and of their ſalvation here- 
* after. Farewell, my good Father, and believe me 
ever to remain, with the warmeſt affection, 
* Your truly loving friend, 
W. Caxr.“ 


Among theſe letters there is one in which his Grace 
with great reſpect mentions Mr Baker, the famous 
Antiquary of St John's college, Cambridge, who 
communicated to him ſome informations concerning 
the Hiſteriola, &c. relating to Archbiſhop Parker, ö 
which was diſcovered during this correſpondence with * 52: D 5 
Courayer, in Bennet college library “. The Archbi- ee * 
ſhop had before received ſome aſſiſtance from this 5e 9. Autiqui» 
learned Nonjuror in writing his State of the Church, e Bran 
and after the work was completed wrote to him a E. K. 
letter of thanks; and, as a teſtimony of his ſenſe of Wann 
the ſervice he had done him, offered to accept his tee: 
commendation of a friend (as he could not receive it f This ben! 
himſelf) to a henefice worth 200 J. a year then va- nowinche pore” 
cant. Mr Paker waved this offer; and very politely — Cues 
requeſted his Grace's favour might be to himle!f, by ige. Cen- 
the preſent of a copy of the aforeſaid work, with his :yun:cated bf 
Grace's corrections and additions in his own hand- Rev. = e 
writing. With this the Archbiſhop complied, and ſent 1% — 
beſides many manuſcript evidences bound up with the Chaplain at 
Volume f. Paris. 


„% rous 
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WAK E. WALK E R. 

« rous action, it was fer about, carried on, and finiſhed without any ſollicitation, except 
« that of his Grace's Lady (w). And which ought not to be forgotten, is the kind (i) She died 
« and hoſpitable treatment of gentlemen at the palace there; conſtant charities were _ 3 
« reached out to the unfortunate and diſtreſſed ; a great number of the poor inhabitants 

e were cloathed and fed, and liberal alms conveyed to the neceſſitous and modeſt poor.“ 

His Grace left behind him no ſon, but fix daughters; of whom the eldeſt, Amey, was 

married to Henry Seymour, "2 of Handford in Dorſetſhire ; the ſecond, Etheldred, 

was married to Thomas Benner, Eſq; of Norton Bavant in Wiltſhire ; the third, Heſter, 

firſt to Richard Broderip, Eſq; of Mapperton in Dorſetſhire, and next to Thomas Strode, 

of Parnham in the ſame county, Eſq; the fourth, Dorothy, to James eldelt ſon of Sir 

James Pennyman, of Ormfby in Yorkſhire, Bart. the fifth, Magdalen, to William 
Churchill, ot Heabury ia Dorſetſhire, Eſq; and the ſixth, Mary, to Dr John Lynch, 

D. D. Dean of Canterbury. By his laſt will he bequeathed his library of printed books 

and MSS. together with a curious collection of coins, the whole valued at ten thouſand 
pounds, to Chriſt-church college Oxford, the place of his education. He was ſucceeded 
in the Archbifhopric by the very learned and pious Dr John Porter, P 


WALKER [Ozap1an], a man of conſiderable learning in the laſt century, but ſo 
weak as to embrace the errors of Popery, was born at Worſperdate, or Worſput, near 
Barneſley, in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire (a), in the year 1615. Towards the end (-) Wocd, Ath, 
of the year 1631, about the age of ſixteen, he became a ſtudent of Univerſity-college, l. I 
under the tuition of Abraham Woodhead, who proved afterwards one of the great cham- W 
pions for the Popiſh cauſe (0%. On the 4th of July, 1635, Mr Walker touk the degree 
of Batchelor of Arts (c); and Auguſt 10, the ſame year, was choſen Fellow of his 
college (d). Proceeding Maſter of Arts, April 23, 1638, he entered into Holy Orders, 
and became a noted Tutor (e): During the civil war, he was one of the ſtanding extra- 
ordinary Delegates of the univerſity for public buſineſs, and one of the Preachers before — — 5 
the Court at Oxford; for which laſt ſervice the Convocation granted him his Grace for Wee ſutfer- 
Batchelor of Divinity, whenever he ſhould* think fit to take that degree. The 22d of W; Se: 8 | 
May, 1648, he was ejected from his Fellowſhip by the Parliamentary- Viſitors (F): . 
Whereupon he went and travelled beyond fea, and ſpent a conſiderable time at Rome, () Word, Fg! 
where he improved himſelf in all kinds of polite literature. After the Reſtoration he 
was re-inſtated in his Fellowſhip, but travelling abroad again with ſome young gentle- 


(b) Ibid. & ſee 
col. 613. 


() Wood, Fafi, 
Vol. i. col. 261. 


Vol. I. col. 275, 
& Athenz, ut 


ſupra, 
men, he ſpent more time in Rome; being undoubtedly become a ſecret convert to ; 
Popery. After his return he might have been elected Maſter of his college, on the Rt Dp 


death of Dr Thomas Walker, in 1665. However, he then declined that office, but Wood, Fatti, 
accepted of it in 1676 (g), after the death of Dr Richard Clayton, who had ſucceeded TI NCI 
Dr Walker in the Maſterſhip (5). At that time he was aſſiſtant to his tutor Ab. (z) June 22. 
Woodhead, at his Seminary at Hogſdon, near London, in training up, or perverting, % wa, at 
youths to Popery : wherein they did the nation a great deal of miſchief (i). For this, col. 933. K 
Mr Walker was openly complain'd of in Parliament | 4]. After King James II. had 8 
been ſoine time ſettled upon the throne, and was taking meaſures for eſtabliſhing Popery ii. p. 69. 

in every part of the kingdom, our author repair'd ſuddenly to London, January the () icdem, Ath. 
5th, 1685, in order to be conſulted and employed in that affair. At his return to col- * fers. 
lege, about the end of the fame month, he ablented himſelt from the chapel ; and, in 

the beginning of March following, made no ſcruple of declaring himſelf a Papiſt, 

which expoſed him to many cenſures and inſults [BJ. He had mats privately in his 

lodgings, till he could fit up a chapel within the limits of his college; which having 

done by putting two lower rooms together, he opened the place for public uſe on Sun- 

day, Auguſt the 15th, 1686. Wanting to publiſh ſome manuſcripts of his late tutor, 
Woodhead, and not caring to truſt them into the hands of the Licenſer of the Prels, | 

he obtained a ſpecial licence of the King for printing of them (&): But the printer per- N og 
mitting the ſheets to ſteal abroad into the world, as ſoon as they were compoſed (J); 933 934. 

to prevent the like again, Mr Walker ſet up a preſs in the back part of his lodgings in ) ste the pre- 


Un 0 : . ceding article 
erſity-college, from whence came out the moſt dangerous pieces againſt the Re- owns Hee 


Wake. 


For this he was openly complain'd of in Parlia- 
ment.) The firſt complaint againſt him there, was 
abou; the latter end of October, :678, when the Po- 
piſli Plot was newly diſcovered, and the generality of 
the nation were much exaſperated at the murder of 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. And the ſubject of the 
complaint was, his educating young men at Hogſdon 
in Roman Catholic principles; and expreſſing himſclf 
as very popiſhly affected, in his Notes on the Life of 
King Hf, then lately publiſhed ; and therefore not 
ht to govern a college. But this affair was forced to 
give room to others of greater conſequence. The 
te cond complaint was in Apr, 1679, when Sir Har- 


bottle Grimſton, in a ſpeech to the Parliament, took 
occaſion to mention the printing of certain Books at 
the Theatre in Oxford, as the Notes on King AZ/fred"s 
Life, wherein were ſeveral matters, as he ſaid, that 


{avoured of Popery ; and Wood's Hiſtoria & Antiquit. 


Univ. Ox:n. wherein alſo were certain things written 
againſt the Reformation of the Church of England, 
(which matter was put into his head by Dr Gilbert 
Burnet) beſides a Bible, wherciu were many foul 
faults (1). (1) Wood, as 
[B] Which expoſed him to many cenſures and inſults.) abe, col. 933. 
He became, upon that account, a by-word among the 
Proteſtants in Oxford and elſewhere ; was abuled to 
his face, when met with in the public ſtreets and lanes ; 
and had ſengs made of him through the cunnivance 
of the Magiſtrate; one, ia particular, which had theſe 
words, Obadiah Ave Maria, &c. The cenſure was 
not conſined to him only. For, upon its being report- 
ed about that a Head of a College in Oxford had 
« declared himſelf a Papiſt, ill diſpoſed people did fo 
much aggravate the matter, as to give out, that all 
the Univerſũty were Papiſts ;' which gave great of- 
tence and uneaſineſs to many perſons (2). 


(2) Wood, Ath. 
ut ſupra, col. 
934. 
formed 
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formed Religion [C]. Upon King William's arrival, Mr Walker left Oxford, Novem- 
ber g. and both the chapel, and the other rooms, were cleared, and reduced to their 
former uſes (m). On the 11th of December, 1688, our Author, with Andrew Pulton, 
the Jeſuit, late School-maſter at the Savoy, and others, took coach, in order to with- 
draw into France: But, hearing that the populace were gathered together in Kent, on 
pour to ſeize all the Papiſts that were flying wo op ſea, they turned back towards 

ndon, In their way thither being overtaken, they were carried to Feverſham, and 
impriſoned there; till being conveyed to London in ſafe cuſtody, Mr Walker was com- 
mitted to the Tower. The 4th of February, 1688-9, the Vice-chancellor and Doctors 
of the univerſity of Oxford declared him Non-maſter, for being a Papiſt; and, the 
15th of the ſame month, Edward Ferrer, ſenior Fellow of Univerſity-college, was 
elected Maſter in his room (n). About the 25th of October, 1689, he was brought by 
habeas corpus from the Tower to Weſtminſter-hall, and ſued for bail: but, inſtead of 
obtaining it, he was ſent for to the Houſe of Commons, where, ſtanding at the Bar, he 
was charged with ſeveral heinous offences [DJ. Then he was remanded to the Tower 
for Treaſon, as having changed his Religion, and ſeduced others ſo to do. On the 3 iſt 
of January, 1689-90, he was brought again from the Tower to the King's-Bench bar; 


and, being bailed upon good ſecurity given, was forthwith ſet at 3 However, on the 
0 


23d of May following, he was excepted out of the Act of Pardon 


Queen Mary (o). 


From that time, he lived in a retired and ſtudious condition. 


ing William and 
For 


he was undeniably a man of learning, as appears by moſt of his Books, of which a 
particular account is given below EJ. He went and continued abroad for a while, as 


[C] Whence came out the moſt dangerous pieces againſ? 
the Reformed Religion.] Moſt of theſe pieces bein 
wrote by Mr Woodhead, have been already mentioned; 
to which we ſhall only add a remark upon the XV. 
entitled, I compendious diſcourſe of the Euchariſt, to 


 awhich is added two Appendixes, &c. made by the author 


(3) Lond. 1688, 
4to. P · 20. 


of the Continuation of the preſent ſtate of the controverſy 
between the church of England and the church of Rome, 
(3) as follows: It appears, ſays the author, by the 
* heat and bitterneſs of theſe little ſatires, how much 
* thoſe books [the replies to the two diſcourſes] had 
* troubled him, and how unable he is to command 
* himſelf even there, where he pretends the moſt to 
© do it. One would have thought, after what the 


(4) The Papiſt « Repreſenter (4) had done, we had ſeen the height of 


miſrepreſented 
and repreſented. 


fs) Athen, 
Oxon. Vol. II, 
col. 939, 940, 


* whata licentious pen could ariſe to in matters of ſuch 
* ſeriouſneſs. But, indeed, this poor impotent old man 
has convinced us of our error, and fhewn ſuch an 
* indecent paſſion in the management of his anſwer, 
* as is much more to be pitied than valued.” 

Mr Nicholſon and Mr Deane being alſo Coadjutors 
with Mr Walker in this cauſe, it may not be amiſs to 
give ſome account of them. Francis Nicholſon was 
the ſon of Thomas Nicholſon, of Mancheſter in Lan- 
caſhire ; was admitted of Univerſity-college, under 
the care of Mr Walker, at the age of 16; in 1656, 
took the degrees in Arts; and entring into Holy Or- 
ders, preached a while about Oxford, and afterwards 
at Canierbury, where he reconciled twelve fanatic pa- 
riſhioners to the Church. But being charged with 
maintaining ſome Popiſh doctrines in a ſermon 
preached before the Univerſity on Sunday, June 20, 
1688, he was order'd to make a recantation ; which 
being refuſed by him, his name was ſent to the Bi- 
ſhops, to ſtop his further preferment. After King 
James's acceſhon, he declared himſelf a Papiſt, and 
ated as ſuch at London and eliewhere, and, on that 
King's abdication, he enter'd into the Engliſh college 
of Carthuſians at Newport in Flanders; but not well 
bearing the ſevere rules of that order, he left it in 
i692 (5). 

Thomas Deane was ſon of Edward Deane, of Mal- 
den in Kent; admitted of the ſame college, aged 15, 
in 166g took his degrees in Arts; was Choſen a Fel- 
low of his College, in Decemb. 1584, and became 
Tutor. Declared himſelf a Papiſt in March, 1685, 
much about the ſame time with his Maſter, Obadiah 
Walker, whoſe creature and convert he was; and 
with him too ſuffer'd many ſcorns and contempts in 
the Univerſity, till his receſs and leaving Oxford, on 
the arrival of the Prince of Orange in England, when 
he went to London, and was declared Nor focius, 4 


Febr. 1688. He was once or twice in priſon at Lon- 


(6) Idem, Ibid, 


don, as a Jeſuit, or Prieſt ; and, December 18, 1691, 
ſtood in the pillory at Charing Croſs, under the name 
of Tho. Franks, a reputed Jeſuit, for concealing a 
Libel, or Pamphlet, againſt the government, written 
by a Fellow Lodger in the ſame houſe with him (6). 
[Di] He was charged with ſeveral heinous offences. ] 
As namely, 1. For changing his religion. 2. For ſe- 


we 


ducing others to it. And 3. For keeping a Maſs-houſe 
in the univerſity of Oxford. To which he made theſe 
anſwers. 1. * I cannot ſay that I ever alter'd my 
* Religion, or that my —_— do now wholly agree 
with thoſe of the Church of Rome. Mr Anderſon 
* was my governor and director, and from him in my 

youth 4, tne thoſe principles which I have ſince 
avowed. If they were Popiſh, I have not changed 
my Religion: And they will not be found to be 
wholly agreeable with the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic church. 2. I never ſeduced others to the 
Romifh Religion. All my Books and Precepts tend 
only to make men Moraliſts and good Chriſti- 
* ans: nor did Jever intereſt myſelf in perſuading any 
* body to this or that party. This will be plain to 
every body that reads my books of The Life of Chriſt, 
my book Of Education, my book Of Benefits &c.'— 
Parliam. Thoſe very Books are not without excep- 
tions; many Popiſh Doctrines are in them. 
Walker. * I ſuppoſe not, Gentlemen; my Life 7 
* Chrift was licenſed by the Vicechancellor of Oxford, 
was reviſed by Dr J. Fell, who owned me for his 


* friend, and who is ſufficiently known to have been. 


no Papiſt; and it was peruſed by the preſent Pro- 


* feſſor, Dr Jane." Parl. * But there are Altera- 
tions in it from the copy reviſed, allowed, and li- 
cenſed.' —— Walk. * None, Sirs; I appeal to all 
that reviewed it: there 1s no alteration in that book, 
no paſſages therein inſerted that were expunged : 
and the like ſatisfaction ſhall be given in the reſt of 
my Treatiſes. 3. As to the Chapel, it was not 
more my gift than the Fellows of Univerſity-college. 
Kirg James requeſted it of us, and we gave a part 
of it to the College to his uſe. The employment of 
it was according to his command, and I am only 
* concern'd, as being one that obeyed him in it, c. 
Afterwards, Sir Henry Goodrick, Member of Par- 
liament for Boroughbrigg in Yorkſhire, ſpoke thus :— 
* I had the happineſs to be bred up under Mr Ander- 
* ſon, and the misfortune to be educated with Mr 
* Walker; and I affirm that he was not a man of 
* thoſe Principles that Mr Walker charges him with. 


(7) Wood, Ath, 


(7) 
7 LE] As appears by moſt of his Books, c.] I. A Vol, II. col. 


* brief Account of ancient Church Government, with 
* a Reflection on ſeveral modern Writings of the 
Preſbyterians [the Aſſembly of Divines their 7us 
* divinum * Anglicani, publiſhed in 1654, and 
* Dav. Blondel's Apologia pro ſententia Hieronymi, and 
* others] touching this ſubject. Loud. 1662. 4to. 
in four parts (3). II. Of Education, eſpecially of 
; Tong Gentlemen. 
8vo. The fourth impreſſion came out in 1633. There 
are in it many excellent precepts and obſervations. 
III. Artis Rationis, maxima ex parte ad mentem No- 
minalium, Libri tres. Oxon. 1673. 8vo. i. e. A Lo- 
gic, chiefly according to the opinion of the Nominals, 
or followers of William Occam. IV. A Paraphraſe 
and Annotitions upon the Epiſtles of St Paul to the 


Romans, Corinthians, and Hebrews. Oxford 2 
vo. 


938˙ 


(3) See ſome 
In two parts.” Oxford 1673. account of Mr 
Woodhead in 
the preceding 

Article, Rem. 
[2]: g 


See Wood 
to) Vol. II. 
col. 933. 


(10) Mr R. 
Thoreſby, who 
commends this 
book, has given 
us learned re- 
marks upon fe- 
veral of the c ins 
in it. See Mu- 
ſeum Thoreſbei- 
an, annex d to 
Ducat. Leodiens. 
Lond. 17 14. fol, 


(5) Tho Coleſ- 


hill is :n the pa 


"2.2 of March (a) 1605, at a place called Coleſhill, which gives Hertfordſhire the honour 
him, is lies in of his birth (5). His father was bred to the Law, and practiſed in his profeſſion for 
ſome ſhort time; but ſoon growing diſguſted with the fatigue of that buſineſs, he quit- 
ig. ted the bar, and retired to a country life (c): in which, following his inclination for that he was bap- 
agriculture, he managed his affairs with ſuch admirable ſkill and economy, as to leave 


the county ot 
Bertterd. 


Chauncev, 

of Hertiordfhire, 
(c) He often re- 
pentel this 
choice, look ing 
upon u 28 too 
idle. Be was 
a man of 


- 


we are informed (p);. but returning to E 


aged 86. And was buried in St Pancras church- yard [Fl. 


gro V. He tranſlated the Life of King Zlfred, into 
Latin, from the Engliſh original of Sir fob Spelman, 
Knight. It was — printed at the Theatre at 
Oxford in 1678. folio. illuftrated with Notes ; adorned 
with ſeveral figures of King Alfred, and with Five 
Plates of Saxon Coins, -and a few Scottiſh ones. But 
the Notes were complained of in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as ſavouring of Popery (9). How well or ill 
grounded that accuſation was, the Reader may beſt 
perceive, by peruſing thoſe Notes. The original of 
Sir John Spelman was publiſhed by Mr Hearne, at 
Oxford, in 1709. 8vo. VI. The next thing he pub- 
liſhed, was, God's Benefits to Mankind.“ Oxford, 
1680. 4to. VII. Deſcription of Greenland De- 
« ſcription of the Northern iſlands. Deſcription of 
« Muſcovy and Ruſſia." Inſerted in the firſt volume 
of the Engliſh Atlas, commonly known by the name 
of Pitt's Atlas. Printed at Oxford, 1680. fol. VIII. 
Some Inſtruftions concerning the Art of Oratory, 
Collected for the uſe of a Friend, a young Student.“ 
Oxford, 1682. 8vo. 2d edit. correfted and augment- 
ed. IX. © An Hiſtorical Narration of the Life and 
Death of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, in two Parts.“ 
Oxford, 1685, 4to. There being ſeveral paſſages in 
this book ſavouring of Popery, the ſale of it was pro- 
hibited by the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. X. Some 
Inſtructions in the Art of Grammar; written to aſſiſt 
n a young Gentleman in the ſpeedy underſtanding of 
the Latin Tongue. Lond. 1691. 8vo. XI. The 
© Greek and Roman Hiſtory illuſtrated by Coins 
* and Medals. Repreſenting their Religions, Rites, 
« Manners, Cuſtoms, Feaſts, Arts and Sciences, To- 
« gether with a ſuccin& Account of their Emperors, 
« Conſuls, Cities, Colonies and Families. In two 
Parts. Neceſſary for the Introduction of Youth into 


all the uſeful Knowledge of Antiquity, by O. W.“ 
Lond. 1692. 8vo. This is the beſt Book of our Au- 
thor, or indeed of any other upon the ſubject; and 


being grown ſcarce, is well worth reprinting (10). 
"Tis divided into two Parts. The iſt of which treats, 
of the firſt Coin» among the Romans. Of Medals, 
falſe, counterfeit, modern, and rare. Of Greek Coins, 
Of family or conſular Coins. Of the Reverſes of the 
Medals. Of the Romans Religion, Prieſts, Days, 
Aſſemblies, Countries, Colonies, Places, Magiſtrates, 
Wars, Victorics, Rewards, &c. and their Games. In 
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Part II. he gives a conciſe, curious, and critical ac- 
count of the Roman Emperors, and of their moſt va- 
luable Medals. At pages 24, 25, he gives theſe uſe- 
ful Directions for cleaning Braſs Medals; and for 


judging of the Rarity of Medals. It is, ſays he, 


very hard to cleanie a Braſs Medal from earth and 
ruſt. Some boil them half an hour in water with 
tartar, and a little alom, after they are cold rub 
them well with tanners ouze, or with bran ; others 
paſs them over lightly with Aqua fortis, but this is 
dangerous, and by no means to be uſed in ſuch as 
are of mixed metals ; others put them in the fire, 
but that commonly ſpoils them ; others rub them 
with Tripoly, or a Wire-bruſh ; but the beſt way is 
with the 
to uſe it, and have the patience; 
* Medals are eſteemed, 1. for their Antiquity, 2. 
for the goodneſs of their Maſter ; the beit Maſters 
were from Nero to Pertinax, a time of long peace; 
3. for their well conſeryation, cleanne(:, and beau- 
ty; 4. for their greatneſs; 5. for their erudition; 
6. for their rarity ; 7. to make up a ſeries. Now 
theſe Rules are obſerved by moſt of the Trade con- 
cerning their rareneſs and value. The Medals are 
rare, when of a perſon who reigned but a ſhort time ; 
or but few made of him, or one that is ſingular of 
an Emperor of whom there are many common. 
Medals Contorniate, tho' of a bad maſter, are rare, 
and very much eſteemed, ſo are they which have 
the Face hollow, ſuch alſo as bave two Heads upon. 
them, whether on the ſame or divers ſides ; ſuch as 
ſuch as have the buſt, or good part of the Body, 
with the Head ; ſuch are many of thoſe who were 
only Cæſars, and not Auguilus's; which have no 
reverſes, ſave only an inſcription. The Medals of 
the lower Emperors in great, and of the higher in 
little, are rarer. Great Greek Medals of the Empe- 
rors are not much more eſteemed than the lefier, 
becauſe of their ill Maſters. Great Conſular Medals 
rare, if any at all. Medaglions of Gold and Silver 
very rare, if any at all, of Braſs alſo rare.” 
{F] And was buried in St Pancras Church-yard.] 


The following ſhort Epitaph is cut in a ſtone, laid over 


his grave. O per bonam Famam atque Infamiam 
* obiit Jan. 21. 1692. Et. $5," C 


WALLER [Epmvunp], the moſt celebrated Lyric Poet that ever England pro- 
duced, was the ſon of Robert Waller, Eſq; of Agmondeſham in Buckinghamſhire, by () The account 


his wife, the daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden in that county, Eſq; and fi 


to the much famed patriot of that name. 


his ſon an eſtate of 35001. per annum; a fortune which, together with his ancient and 
honorable deſcent A], ſet him in the rank with ſome of the belt gentlemen's families at that 


time in the kingdom. Being left an infant at his father's death, 


the care of his education 


date and cirtve, devolved upon his mother, who at a proper age ſent him to Eton ſchool, from whence 


and wrote advice 
to his ſun; which 
mar uſcript was 


in the hands of a branch of the Wallers in Kent. 


Mis Waller, wie 
Gow of Dr Ste- 
phen Waller, our 
poet's fon, Hig 
lite, p. 24. 


[4] His ancient deſcent.] He was deſcended from 
Richard Waller, 
of Spendhurſt in that county, Eſq; was Sheriff of Kent 
16th of Henry VI. of whom we have this remarkable 
account in the Villare Cantium, That he ſerved in the 
wars of France under Henry V. and ſignalized him- 
ſelf ſo far, that he took Charles Duke of Orleans, 
General of the French army, priſoner at the battle 
of Agencourt, whom he brought into England; 
and, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, had the 
cuſtody of that Prince, and kept him in honourable 
reſtraint at Gromebridge, his ſeat, near Spendhurſt, 
as appears by a manuſcript in the Herald's office. 
The Duke was his priſoner there twenty-four years ; 
and in the time of this receſs he rebuilt his manſion- 
houſe at Gromebridge on the old foundation. He 
was a great benefactor to the church of Spendhurſt, 
where his arms remain in ſtone work over the porch ; 
and in them we find an addition to the former bearin 

of the family, aſſigned by King Henry to him an 
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ngland; died at London, January 21; 1699, 


2 x T0 
tion. 6 


rin, or graving- tool, for them that know 


ſter of his Ie pre- 
f - fixed to his 
She brought her conſort this ſon on the third works, ee. 17 71. 
p. 20. 
ſcription on his 
monument. It 
appears from the 
pariſh-regiſter, 


and in- 


tized cn the gth, 


Mr Woos ere 
fore mutt he miſ- 
taken in firing 
his bt: th-dav on 
the 22d ct that 
month. Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 


col. 25. 


his deſcendents, wiz. a creſt, with the arms of France 
hanging by a label on an oak “, with this motto, Hæc 
Fructis Virtutis, in remembrance of the glorious ſer- 
vices of Richard Waller at Agencourt. From him 
Sir William Waller, who was Sheriff of Kent 22d 
of Henry VII. lineally deſcended; and tradition ſays, 
the family had then an eftate of 7000/7. a year. But 
it was very much reduced in the time of Sir William 
Waller, who was one of the parliament generals in 
the wars of K. Charles I. which Sir William lizeally 
deſcended from the former, of whom probably is that 
noble monument of Sir Walter Waller, and his Lady, 
who in the Roll of Sheriffs may by miſtuke be written 
Sir William. We do not find at what time the Wal- 
lers of Buckinghamſhire removed thither out of Kent, 
and ſettled at Agmondeſham, but it ſeems not to have 
been long before the time of our poer's father; b-cayſe 
a family of ſuch fortune could not have eicaped fur- 
niſhing the county with a ſheriff; and we find none 
of this name in the Rolls (1). 


45 © | he 


* Mr Wood ſays 
it is a walnut- 
tres, Ath. Oxon. 


Vol. II. col. 23. 


which is not ua- 
likely, as the 
arms re three 
walnut: tree 


leaves. See cur. 


poet's monument 


in Rem. [MM]: 


(1) Life of Wal- 


ter, as in the 


— | 
.4 8 


. 
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(4) Ibid. p-7+ he was femoved to King's college in Cambri proficiency 
he made in both thoſe nurſeries of learning is ſufficiently evinced by the ripeneſs of his 
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(Ad); and the extraorditary'y 


rts ſo early, that he was deemed fit for a place in the great council of the nation long 
2 his arrival at the years of manhood. He obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons at the age of ſixteen or ſeventeen years [B]. That Houſe has been often obſerved to 


be the beſt ſchool in the kingdom for inſtruftion in the knowled 
Waller, who enter'd there ſo young, it was certainly ſuch a ſchool ; 


of men, and to Mr 
and what improve- 


ments he made in it will be ſeen hereafter. At preſent his thoughts were turned to what was 


more agreeable at his years, the ſtudy of 


lite literature, and particularly to the culti- 


vation of his genius for poetry; of which he produced ſuch a ſurprizing ſpecimen at the 
age of eighteen, as ſhews him to be born for excelling in that art. The Prince of Wales 
(afterwards K. Charles I.) having ſpent about ſix months in ſolliciting a marriage with 
the Infanta of Spain, was at length diſguſted at the affected delays which he met with 
in that Court, and reſolved on returning to England. The royal navy in which he em- 
barked, under the command of the Earl of Rutland, arrived fafely in the Bay of Biſcay, 
at the port of St Andere, whither he was attended from Madrid by the Cardinal Zapata, 
the Marquis Aytone, the Earls of Gondemar, Monterie, Baraias, and other Grandees, whom 
the Prince entertained magnificently on ſhipboard. But, in carrying them back to ſhore, 
there aroſe ſuch a furious tempeſl, that they could neither reach the land, nor regain the 
fleet; and night coming on when the rowers were fainting with toil, their horror was almoſt 
increaſed to deſpair. In this diſtreſs they found themſelves under a neceſſity of yielding to 
the mercy of the waves, till at laſt they ſpied a light in a oY near to which the ſtorm had 


driven them, wherein, not without great danger of being da 


ed to pieces, they were ſafely 


received; and when the tempeſt abated, his Highneſs returned to the Admiral, and arrived 


don. 


tions, c. p. 4 
annex'd to his 


bord Claren- at Portſmouth on the 4th of October 1623, when (as our Engliſh Cicero (e) expreſſes it) 
the whole nation ſeem'd for joy to go out beyond its own ſhores to meet him. 
{/) otra. Mr Fenton obſerves (), may ſerve as a model for thoſe who would ſucceed in p 


The poem, as 
ric, 


in which our Author illuſtrates a plain hiſtorical fact with all the graces of poetical fic- 


edition of Wal- tion. Thus Mr Waller, like a true-born poet, burſt at once into perfection; and it is 


ler's works, 
1730. Svo. 


obſervable, that in none of his juvenile poems there are to be found any of thoſe rick 
exuberances, which generally diſgrace the productions of young 


lowed by another in the ſame taſte, addreſſed to the Queen, upon fight of her Majeſty's 


picture. 


Mr Waller obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons a ſecond time before he 


was of age of manhood, being choſen for the borough of Chipping Wycombe in Bucks 
* From a copy in the firſt parliament of K. Charles I. which met on the 18th of June 1625*; but in 


of the return, 
communica:ed 
by Rob. Walier, ſham. 
Eſq; a deſcendent 
of our à thor, 
and member in 
the preſent var- 


liawent [1762] Of Sir Daniel Norton, about five miles from Portſmouth, where this tr 


for chat bronyhe 
Court Kaiencar. 


[B] He obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons at 


3 . the age of ſixteen.) So ſays the writer of his life ; and 
. in ten vo- it is confirmed by ſome ſpeeches of his own, lately 
lms, Soo. printed in Grey's collection of debates in parliament 

| (z\. This mult be, therefore, in the third parlament 
(3) Roo => of K. James I. which was called January 30, 1621, 
* 44 ** when he was in his fixteenth year; and though the 


ripbt, whick was right of Agmondeſham to ſend members, for which 
becom: doubtful place he is ſaid to be returned, appears to have been 
by 2 long diſuſe then in ſuſpence (3), yet it was not unuſual in thoſe 
= the eg days for perſons in ſuch caſes to fit there ſub filentio (4). 
when they bent And the right of that borough was, upon their peti- 
memb«r*, „p- tion to the King, re-eſtabliſhed in the enſuing parlia- 
pears in Prynne's ment, which met at Weſtminſter in February 1624 ; 
— — but thereupon they choſe one Mr Crew, together 
— Ye with William Hakeville, Eſq; a lawyer, of Lin- 
3 coln's Inn, who had been employed by them to 
(4) Grey's De- draw and preſent their petition to his Majeſty (5). 
_ 4 bolcte, But as our author was then nineteen years of age, 
355, the writer of his life is apparently miſtaken in ſaying 
(5) Willis's No- he repreſented Agmondeſham at ſixteen or ſeventeen 
ener Pe e 5) in the laſt parliament of K. James I. nor is this 
5 5” conſiſtent with that remarkable flory which is told by 
the ſame writer of his life, who ſays, that on the 

(6) P. 8, 9. The day of the diſſolution of this parliament he went to 
went pra wor court, where he found the King engaged in a diſ- 
Nandur gere de- courſe with the two Biſhops Neale and Andrews, of 
cennaris inter are Durham and Wincheſter, to ſee the King at dinner, 
dua regri iraftan- where he found Dr Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
2 ” We 7 and Dr Neale, Biſhop of Durham, ſtanding behind 
r Majeſty's chair; and there happened ſomething 


mi//us, which 


correfpend very very extraordinary, continues this writer, in the con- 
well with his verſation thoſe prelates had with the King, on which 


being choſen for Mr Waller did often reflect. His Maje 
Ameſham in the 
34 parliament of 


this reign, 


y aſked the 
Biſhops, My Lords, cannot I take my fubjets meney 
when I want it, without all this formality in parlia- 
ment? The Biſhop of Darham readily anſwered, God 


the third, which met on the 19th of March 1627, he was again choſen for Agmonde- 
This parliament being prorogued on the 26th of June 1628, to the 2oth of 
October following, it was during that receſs that the horrid murder was perpetrated by 
Felton upon the Duke of Buckingham. The Court being then at s the ſeat 


agedy was acted, 


his Majeſty, ſays Lord Clarendon, was at the public prayers of the church when Sir John 


forbid, Sir, but you ſhould ; you are the breath of our 
noſtrils, Whereupon the King turned and ſaid to the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, Vell, my Lord, what ſay you? 
Sir, replied the Biſhop, I have no ſkill to judge of 
parliamentary caſes. 'The King anſwered, No put e, 
my Lord; anſwer me preſently. Then, Sir, ſaid he, J 
think it is lawful for you to take my bretler Neal:'s 
money; for be offers it, Mr Waller ſaid, the company 
was pleaſed with this anſwer ; and the wit of it ſeemed 
to affect the King: for a certain Lord coming in ſoon 
after, his Majeſty cried out, Oh, my Lord, they ſay 
you ig with my Lad): No, Sir, ſays his Lordſhip, in 
confuſion ; but 1 like ber company, becauſe ſhe has ſo 
much wit, Why then, ſays the King, do you not lig 
with my Lord of I inchiſter ther: ? This ſtory is re- 
peated here, though it has been already inſerted in 
the courſe of our work, not only becauſe for the de- 
Icacy of its entertainment it will bear to be ſerved up 
a ſecond time, but becauſe it muſt needs make a 
ſtriking impreſſion upon the mind of Mr Waller, one 
of the firſt rate wits of his time. Accordingly the 
laſt mentioned writer cloſes his account with an aſſu- 
rance that the truth of the converſation is not to 
be doubted, it having been often told Dr Birch by 
Mr Waller himſelf. 45 is certain, however, that the 
eircumſlance of its being heard on the day of the diſ- 
ſolution of the laſt parliament of that monarch mult 
be a miſtake ; ſince the laſt parliament of K. James I. 
had no other diſſolution except the diſſolution or death 
of the King. But both this circumſtance and the ſub- 
ject of the diſcourſe is perfectly agreeable to the ac- 
count we have of the preceding or third parliament 
of this reign, which it is well Ve was diſſolved 
for the reaſon intimated in this diſcourſe (7). 
ſequently this particular may be eſteemed a confirma- 
tion of Mr Waller's fitting, as has been obſerved, in 


that parliament. 
Hippeſley 
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and reaſſumed his ſtudies | DJ], in which he was particularly aſſiſted by his kinſman Mr rote. 
Morley, then a ſtudent of Chriſtchurch college in Oxford, afterwards Bithop of Win- 
cheſter, with whom he carefully read over the beſt antient authors, and thereby greatly 
improved his taſte, Mr Morley, it is ſaid, attended him ſeveral years (5), during which — 
interval he was introduced into that learned and polite ſociety, conſiſting of the Lord 

Falkland, Sir Francis Wenman, Mr Chillingworth, Mr Godolphin, and others E]; 

and Lord Falkland introducing Mr Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, at the ſame (4) See hie po- 


n * : ads ttt R : 
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came into the room with a troubled countenance: and without any pauſe in reſpect 
of the exerciſe they were performing, went directly to the King, and whiſpered in his ear what 
had fallen out. His Majeſty continued unmoved, and without the leaſt change in his coun- 
tenance, till prayers were ended; when he ſuddenly departed to his chamber, and threw 
, himſelf upon his bed, lamenting, with much paſſion and with abundance of tears, the loſs . 

he had of an excellent ſervant, and the horrid manner in which he had been deprived of 

him. The King's extraordinary behaviour on this occaſion inſpired our Author's Muſe ; 

which produced that excellent poem, On bis Majeſty's receiving the news of the Duke of 

Buckingham's death. Theſe and the above-mentioned incomparable verſes muſt needs 

raiſe the admiration and eſteem for their author among the poetical band [C]. But it 

was not his wit, his fine parts, nor his poetry that made him firſt publicly known, it 

was his dexterity and addreſs in carrying the daughter and ſole heireſs of a very rich 

citizen in London, Ann the daughter and heir of Edward Banks, Eſq; agaiuft a rival 

whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by the Court (g), which uſually prevailed at that time. 

the long intermiſſion of parliaments after the year 1628, Mr Waller retired to Beconsfield, „ ft 


De LS 
4101 


In (c) Clarmndon, 


11-4; was Mr 


E]. 


time, there commenced a friendſhip between them, which continued till both were n red ns 
greater men. In the mean time Mr Waller's wife dying in childbed, left him a wi- 


which inhere is 


dower at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five years; and being of an amorous com- r 31 Waller 


ture, Mr Waller 


plexion, he preſently conceived a moſt ardent paſſion for the eldeſt daughter of the Earl bad it at Hall- 
0 His life, p. of Leiceſter, the Lady Dorothy Sidney (i), whom he has rendered immortal, under the bat 4 


feigned name of Sachariſa (t). From the ſucceſs he had experienced in his former 28 
flame, there was room to hope of meeting with the like favourable reception at Penſchurſt ; gels, tis wothe 
but in this he found himſelf wretchedly miſtaken. For though he paid his adoration in ſuch u in that | 
ſtrains as moved al! hearts but her's be wiſhed to move [F], yet all his addreſſes were ut- was afterwards 


[C] Mr Waller's verſes muſt needs raiſe the admiration 
of the poetical band.) Lord Clarendon, whoſe negli- 
ence in dates is to be lamented, ſeems to be miſtaken 
in the time of Mr Waller's birth, in ſaying that he did 
not apply himſelf to poetry till he was thirty years of 
age, or near it, when he {urprized the town with two 
7) e Rem, Or three pieces of that kind (7) ; unleſs it be ſuppoſed 
E]. that his firſt verſes were only handed about in MS. 
or printed without his name, which is ſcarcely pro- 
bable. But this it muſt be confeſſed is not the only 
inſtance in which chat noble hiſtorian turns the biaſs 
againſt Mr Waller; the reaſon of which will perhaps 
be gueſſed at before the end of this article. 

[O] He retired to his fudies.] Lord Clarendon's ac- 
count of this part of the poet's life leads to an opinion, 
this his preſent retirement was prompted by the near- 
neſs of his nature. Edmund Waller,“ ſays the noble 
Earl, was born to a fair eſlate, by the parſimony or 
* frugality of a wiſe father and mother ; and he thought 
it ſo commendable an advantage, that he reſolved to 
improve it with his utmoſt care, upon which in his 
* nature he was too much intent ; and in order to that 
he was ſo much reſerved and retired, that he was 
* ſcarce ever heard of till he had gotten a very rich 

(3) Life of the“ wife in the city (8).” But there is a fine picture of 
Earl of Cleren- Mr Waller, done by Cornelius Johnſon, now in the 
— ** eit. poſſeſſion of the family, upon which is this inſcription 
— in letters of gold: A. D. 1629. Stat. ſue 23. Vita 
viæ prima The Latin ſentence is indeed imperfect; 
but it has been conſtantly received in the family as a 
certain truth, that it was intended to inſinuate his re- 
tiring for the ſake of improving himſelf in his ſtudies 
(9) Communi- at that time (9); and this is alſo conſonant to the 
— by the fa- account of this retirement by the writer of his life 
{10) See the next (10). : 
Remark [E]. [E] He was introduced to Lord Falkland” club.] We 
have two different and even contradictory accounts of 
his introduction to this ſociety. The Earl of Clarendon 
prefaces his account of it thus. * He [Mr Waller] 
had the good fortune to have an alliance and friend- 
* ſhip with Dr Morley, who had aſſiſted and inſtructed 
* him in the reading many good books, to which his 
* natural parts and promptitude inclined him, eſpe- 
* cially the poets; and at the age when other men 
* uſed to give gver writing verſes (for he was near 
* thirty years of age when he firſt engaged himſelf in 
* that exerciſe, at leaſt that he was — to do ſo) 
* he ſurprized the town with two or three pieces of 
* that kind; as if a tenth muſe had been newly born 
to cheriſh drooping poetry. After this preface his 


uilt abcut a 
» field, his mother 


was afierwards 
rebuil* by Dr 

Lordſhip proceeds as follows. © The Dodtor at that time Bie Hg. Walle 
* brought bim into that company, which was moſt cele- life, p. 17. 
* brated for gord converſation ; where he was received 
* and eſteemed with great applauſc and reſpect 11). (11) Life of the 
On the other hand, the writer of Mr Waller's life, Earl of Claren- 
after mentioning his verſes on the Duke of Bucking. , 35 _— 
bam s death ia 1728, tells us, that our author was 
then kaown at court, and careſſed by all the people 
of quality who had a reliſh of learning and wit: 
He was alſo, continues this writer, one of that 
famous club with the Lord Falkland, Sir Francis 
* Wainman, Mr Chillingworth, Mr Godolphin, and 
* others. At one of their meetings, they heard a 
© noiſe in the ſtreet, and were told, a ſon of Ben Jobn- 
* ſon's was arreſted : They ſent for him. and he proved 
* Mr Morley, aſterwards Biſhop of Winchelier, Mr 
Waller liked him ſo Mell, that he paid the debt, 
* which was no leſs than 100 J. on condition that he 
* would live with him at Beaconsfield, which he did 
* eight or ten years together ; and from him Mr Wal- 
© ler uſed to own he learned a taſte of the ancient poets, 
and got what he had of their genius. But it is evi- 
* dent by his poems written before this incident of 
* Mr Morley's arreſt, that he had early acquired that 
excellent Gant, however he improved and enlarged 
* it afterwards by Mr Morley's converſation and aſ- 
* ſiſtance, to whom this adventure proved very ad- 
* vantageous; for Mr Waller introduced him ivto that 
learned and polite ſociety, as Lord Falkland did 
* Mr Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, at the ſame time, 
* and the friendſhip continued between them till p 
* both were r men 12).“ We ſhall not abuſe (12) Waller's * 
the reader's time and patience by offering any con- lite, p. 11, 12. 
jeQures in order to adjuſt theſe different accounts of 
our poet's admittance to Lord Falkland's club. It 
is a matter of little moment in itſelf, and ſhould have 
found no place here, had not the reputation of Lord 
Clarendon's memory been concerned in it. 'The 
reader will eafily 4 from the circumſtances, whe- 
ther or no the balance turns on his Lordſhip's ſide 
by the advantage he muſt needs have of knowing the 
truth. 

F] And move all hearts but her's he wiſh'd to move. 
= be Story of Phebus and Daphne afflicd are theſe 


Yet what he ſung in bis immortal ſtrain, 

Tho' unſucceſsful, was not ſung in vain. 

All, but the Nymph that ſhould redreſs his wrong, 

Attend his paſſion, and approve his ſong. ' 
terly 
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WALL E R. 
terly rejected, and even treated with diſdain. Diſappointment in love generally 
one of the two extremes, revenge or deſpair. Our lover ſunk into the latter of theſe 
extremes; in which unhappy circumſtance he concludes his laſt poem to the inflexible 
dame with declaring his reſolution to quit his home and country, and make a voyage 
to divert his deſpair [G]. It is generally reported that he was a proprietor of the Sum- 
mer Iſlands; and, if ſo, it is not improbable he might go thither in company of his 
friend the Earl of Warwick, who had a large ſhare in that plantation. What ſtrengthens 
the conjecture is, that our author, in his poem on The Battle of the Summer Iſlands, lays 
the ſcene of the action that he records in that diviſion of Bermuda which bears the name 
(1) Fenton's ob- Of that Earl (/). There are ſome lines in this poem which ſhew it was written before 
ge Lady Dorothy's marriage to the Earl of Sunderland [H] in 1639, when the names of 
Sydney and Sachariſſa were laid down together, and were buried ſoon after in the arms of his 
jon For foes not ſecond wife Mary, of the family of Breſſe, or Breaux (mn). Neither indeed was our poet of 
entered into this ſuch a humour, as to quarrel with the ſex for Sachariſſa's cruelty to him; we find him 
21 diverting the ſmart load of bis ſufferings under that ſcorching flame, and placing himſelf in 
been ſome time the milder beams of another beauty, the Lady Sophia Murray ; for that, it — was 
— 2 the real name of Amoret [7]. It is evident alſo that his love for Sachariſſa did not make 
—— daugh- him forget what was due to the beauty of other ladies (); and that they were not all 
it Roan. Of them ſo unjuſt to him as ſhe whom of all he moſt admired. His good fortune elſewhere 


born at Roan. 
See his life, p. might, perhaps, make him more eaſy under her treatment; and we find he was nor of a 
diſpoſition to make any other uſe of the willow when ſhe married, than to hang his harp 


(=) See his ini- upon it [K]. There is no grounds to believe that any of Mr Waller's ladies were like 
ontic to Phyllis, the Laura of Petrarch, imaginary only; or that he wrote always like a gallant man, and 
not a lover: for he was in his younger years of a poetical complexion every way, and 

(9) Life of Wal- did not write of love only by theory (o). Among theſe, and ſuch perſons of his own 
ſex as werediſtinguiſhed by their genius and taſte for polite learning, he led a pleaſurable 
life during the long diſuſe of parliaments in this reign; enjoying his large fortune in a 

ſtate of independency on the court, where he was not the leſs acceptable, as he never 


[G] In his laſt poem he concludes with a att ts Madam, | 
make a woyage at ſea.) The verſes are ſaid to be n be common joy at Penſchurſt, I know none to dc hn 
written in the Park at Penſchurſt, which conclude in complaints may come leſs unſeaſonable than to your Lady- 
theſe ſtrains. ſhip; the loſs of a beefellow bring almoſt equal to that 
This laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce of a miſtreſs ; and therefore you ought at leaſt to pardon, 


, g i; if you conſent not to the imprecations of the deſerted, 
Of juſt Apollo, preſident of verie which juſt heaven no doubt will hear. 


Highly concerned that the muſe ſhould bring May my Lady Derethy, if we may yet call ber þ, 
Damage to one whom he had taught to log : Suffer as much, and have the like paſſion for this young 
Thus he advis'd me; Or yon aged tree Lord whom ſbe has prefer d to the reſt of mankind, as 


others have had for ker; and may his love, before the 


H thy lute, and hie thee to the ſea ; 
ang up thy lute, and hie thee to the /e year go about, make ter taſte of the firſt curſe impoſed 


That there with wonders thy diverted mind re er. 3 

4 p 1h this ya/ffon fad on wemankind, the pains of becoming a mother : 
ome truce at leaſt may with this þ b : May her fir fl- born be none of her own ſex, nor /o like 

Ah, cruel Nymph ! from whom her humble Swain Fer, Gut that he may reſemble her Lord as much as 


Flies for relief unto the raging main; herſelf. 


| ; May fhe, that aways affected filence and retiredneſ/;, 
Pear _— and . — _= 8 have the houſe filled with the noiſe aud number of ber 
A milder fate than from her cold neglect: children, and hereafter of her grand children; and then 


Yet there he'll pray that the unkind may prove may Se arrive at that great curſe ſo much declined by 
Bleſt in her choice ; and vows this endleſs love fair Ladies, old age! May ſbe live to be wery old, and 
Springs from no hope of what ſhe can confer, yet ſeem young ; told ſo by her glaſi, and have no 


. ; in has heap'd on her. es ts inform ber of the truth; and when ſhe ſhall ap- 
But from thoſe gifts which heav'n has heap'd on her „FFF Loris rio. te 


[H] There are ſome lines in this 2 which ſhew it hand in hand with her to that place, where we are 
was written before Sachariſſa's marriage.] They are % eber either marrying af, giving in marriage ; 


at the end of Canto I. and run thus. that being there divorced, we may all baue an equal 
Oh! how I long my careleſs limbs to lay intereſt in her again! My revenge being immertal, [ 
Under the plaintain's ſhade, and all the day wilh all this may alſo befall their poſterity to the 
With am'rous airs my fancy entertain ; world's end, and afterward: ! £ 
Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein! i 1 rr ＋ - us * * and that 
No paſſion there in my free breaſt ſhould move, —— bedfe tes : 1 * y y ſupplied by a more 
None but the ſweet and beſt of paſſions, love. Madam, I 42200 kiſs your Ann and beg par don 
There while I fing, if gentle love be by, for this trouble from 
That tunes my lute, and winds the ſtrings ſo high; Your Ladyſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


With the ſweet ſound of Sachariſſa's name E. WarLtt. 


I'll make the lit'ning ſavages grow tame. : 
[1] We find him ſolacing himſelf with another beauty He lived to converſe with Lady Sunderland, when 
under the feigned name of Amoret.] This Lady's real ſhe was very old. But his imprecation relating to her 
name remained a ſecret till it was diſcovered by 8lafs did not ſucceed; for my Lady knew ſhe had the 
Mr Fenton, who tells us he remember'd to have heard iſeaſe which nothing but death can cure; and in a 


, : kinghamſhire [Shef. converſation with Mr Waller, and ſome other ladies 
(13) Fenton's his Grace the late Duke of Buckinghamſhire e end males. aries Lots When, te Where 


obſervations, p. field] ſay, that the perſ hom Mr Waller celebrates 
field] ſay, that the perſon whom near Beaconsfield, ſhe aſked bim in raillery, When, Mr (%%) Waller 
Waller, will you write ſuch fine verſes upon me again? ig, p. 15, 16. 


75. under the title of Amoret, was the Lady Sophia Mur- 
(14) He ſucceed- Tay (13). Oh ! Madam, replied he, when your Ladyſbip is as young 


) 
ed at his father's [XK] He hung his harp upon it.] The letter which g 
death to the title j ; d in ſuch . «gain(15). We have obſerved above that Mr Waller (16) They ate 
eath to the title he wrote on this occaſion is turned in ſuch an un had a piiure of ber; and I have read fome letters of hide i Straf- 
derland, and was © pleafure. It is addreſſed To my Lady Lucy Sydney, her's to the Earl of Strafforde (16), which ſhew her to _— e paperhy 


of Earl of Sun- common caft, that it will always be read with exqui- 


preſent —_ n the marriage of my Lady Dorothy, her fiſter, to my have been a lady of good ſenſe and politeneſs, &c, 
| 2 mage . 


WA L L E R. 
made any application for preferments there. This gave him a favourable reception 
among people of all parties; his converſation being always entertaining and polite. It 
cannot, however, be doubted, but that his relation to the Hampden family inſtilled a 
diſlike to the demand of Ship-money, and ſome other practices in thoſe times; and con- 
ſequently that he never was acceptable to the reigning favourites, further than his muſe 
made him. He appears in that temper to have entered into the Houſe of Commons on 
the revival of parliaments in 1640; when, being again choſen for Agmondeſham, he 
not only voted but ſpoke for the redreſs of grievances before the granting of any ſup- 
ply [L]. This parliament, which met on the 13th of April and was diffolved before 
the end of March, and has been generally called the Short Parliament, was ſucceeded 
the ſame year by the ever memorable Long Parliament, which met on the 3d of No- 
vember following. Mr Waller repreſented Agmondeſham the third time z and conti- 
nuing in the ſame ill humour at the late meaſures of the court, and particularly 
exaſperated by his uncle Hampden's ſufferings, when the King's right to levy the 
Ship-money was debated, he broke out with diſtinguiſhed ardency againſt it; and there- 
upon was choſen by the Commons to impeach Judge Crawley, who had been a buſy 
man in that affair. His ſpeech on this occaſion was inſpirited with ſuch an inflaming 
eloquence [M], as might, eſpecially it taken in conjunction with that in the preceding 


[L] He ſpoke for the redreſs of grievances Lefore the 
ſupply ſhould be granted] In this * which was 
ipoken April 22d 1640, he has theſe words. 

Let us do what poflibly may be done with reaſon 
and honeſty on our parts to comply with his Ma- 
« jeſty's defires, and to prevent the imminent ills 
« which threaten us. 

But conſider (Mr Speaker) that they who think 
«* themſelves already undone, can never apprehend 
* themſelves in danger; and they that have nothing left, 
can never gixe freely. Nor ſhall we ever diſcharge 
the truſt ot thoſe that ſent us hither, or make them 
believe that they contribute to their own defence and 
« ſafety, unleſs his Majeſty be pleaſed firſt to reſtore 
them to the 2 of their goods and lawful li- 
« berties, whereof they eſteem themſelves now out of 
« poſſeſſion. One need not tell you, that the propriety 
of goods is the mother of courage and the nurſe of 
* induſtry, males us valiant in war and good huſbands 
in peace. The experience I have of former parlia- 
ments, and my preſent obſervation of the care the 
* country has had to chuſe perſons of worth and cou- 
* rage, makes me think this Houſe like the Spartans, 
* whoſe forward valour required ſome foſter muſic to 
« allay and quiet their ſpirits, too much moved with 
the ſound of martial inſtruments. Tis not the fear 
* of impriſonment, or, if need be, of death itſelf, 
* that can keep a true-hearted Engliſhman from the 
care to leave this part of his inheritance as entire to 
' © poſterity, as he received it from his anceſtors. 

This therefore let us firſt do, and the more ſpeedily, 
that we may come to the matter of ſupply ; let 
us give new force to the many laws which have been 
* heretofore made for the maintaining of our rights 
* and privileges, and endeavour to reſtore this nation 
* to thoſe fundamental and vital liberties, the propriety 
of our goods, and the freedom of our perſons: no 
way doubting, but we ſhall find his Majeſty as gra- 
* cious and ready, as any of his royal progenitors have 
been, to grant us our juſt defires therein. For not 
* only the people do think, but the wiſeſt do know, 
* that what we have ſuffered in this long vacancy of 
© parliaments, we have ſuffered from of miniſters. 
That the perſon of no King was ever better beloved 
* of his people; and that no people were ever more 
* unſatisfied with the ways of levying monies, are 
two truths, which may ſerve one to demonſtrate the 
* other: for ſuck is their averſion to the preſent cour- 
* ſes, that neither the admiration they have of his 
* Majeſty's native inclinations to juſtice and clemency, 
* nor the pretended conſent of the judges, could make 
* them willingly ſubmit themſelves to this late tax of 
* /hip-money ; and ſuch is their natural love and juſt 
* elteem of his Majeſty's goodneſs, that no late preſſure 
* could provoke them, nor any example invite them 
* to diſloyalty or diſobedience.” 

Notwithſtanding the oppoſition preſſed with ſo 
much zeal againſt his Majeſty's meſſage to the Houſe 
for a ſupply, the writer of his life, having obſerved 
that as he did not come up to the heights of thoſe 
who were for an unlimited monarchy, ſo he did not 
go the lengths of ſuch as would have ſunk the king- 
dom into a commonwealth, proceeds to tell us, that 
* he had ſo much credit at court, that in this parlia- 
ment the King particularly ſent to him to ſecond his 
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parliament, 


demand of ſome ſubſidies to pay off the army: And 
Sir Henry Vane objecting againit firſt voting a ſup- 
* ply, becauſe the King would not accept it, unleſs it 
came to his proportion, Mr Waller ſpoke earneſtly 
to Sir Thomas jermyn, Comptroller of the houſehold, 
to ſave his maſter from the effects of ſo bold a falſi - 
*ty: For, ſays he, I am but a country gentleman, and 
cannot pretend to know the Kings mind. But Sir 
Thomas durſt not contradi& the Secretary; and his 
* fon, the Earl of St Albans, afterwards told Mr Wal- 


* ler, that his father's cowardice ruin'd the King (17). 
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17) Wa'ler's 


The truth of this ſtory, which ſo little conſiits with life, p. 20, 21. 


Mr Waller's ſpeech juſt mentioned, muſt reſt upon the 
credit of the relator. 

LM] His ſpeech againſt Judge Crawley was animated 
with an infiaming eloquence.] This cannot be made to 
appear, but from drawing ſome extracts from it; and 
the wit with which they are ſharply pointed will al- 
ways be entertaining. The ſpeech was ſpoken at a 
conference of both houſes in the painted chamber, 
July 6. 1641. Having by way of introduction, after 
the articles were read, declared his reverence to the 
dignity of a judge's place, he proceeds in theſe bitter 
terms. But as all profeſſions are obnoxious to the 
malice of the profeſſors, and by them moſt eaſily be- 
trayed, ſo (my Lords) theſe articles have told you 
how theſe brothers of the coif are become fratres in 
malo ; how theſe ſons of the law have torn out the 
bowels of their mother. But this judge whoſe charge 


you laſt heard, in one expreſſion of his, exceeds no leſs | 


his fellows, than they have done the worſt of their 
predeceſſors, in this conſpiracy againſt the common- 
wealth. Of the judgment for ſhip-money, and thoſe 
extrajudicial opinions preceding the ſame (wherein 
they are jointly concerned) you have already heard ; 
how unjuſt and pernicious a proceeding that was in 
ſo public a cauſe, has been ſufficiently expreſſed to 
your Lordſhips. But this man, adding deſpair to our 
miſery, tells us from the bench, that ſhip-money was 
a right ſo inherent in the crown, that it would not be 
in the power of an act of parliament to take it away. 
Herein, my Lords, he did not only give as deep a 
wound to the commonwealth as any of the reſt, but 
dipt his dart in ſuch a poiſon, that, ſo far as in him 
lay, it might never receive a cure. As by thoſe abor- 
tive opinions ſubſcribing to the ſubverſion of our pro- 
perty, before he heard what could be ſaid for it, he 
prevented his own ; ſo by this declaration of his, he 
endeavours to prevent the judgment of your Lordſhips 
too, and to confine the power of a parliament, the 
only place where this miſchief might be redreſſed: 
Sure he is more wiſe and learned, than to believe 
himſelf in this opinion, or not to know how ridicu- 
lous it would appear to a parliament, and how dan- 

rous to himſelf; and therefore no doubt but by 
| no parliament could aboliſh this judgment, his 
meaning was, that this judgment had aboliſhed par- 
liaments. a 

The impoſition of ſhip money ſpringing from a 
pretended neceſſity, was it not enough that it was now 
grown annual, but he muſt entail it upon the ſtate for 
ever, at once making neceſſity inherent to the crown, and 
ſlavery to the ſubject? Neceſſity which diſſolving all 
law,is ſo much the more prejudicial ro his Majeſty than 
to any of us, by how much the law bas inveſted his 
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terly rejected, and even treated with diſdain. Diſappointment in love genefally 
one of the two extremes, revenge or deſpair. Our lover ſunk into the latter of theſe 
extremes; in which unhappy circumſtance he concludes his laſt poem to the inflexible 
dame with declaring his reſolution to quit his home and country, and make a voyage 
to divert his deſpair [G]. It is generally reported that he was a proprietor of the Sum- 
mer Iſlands; and, if ſo, it is not improbable he might go thither in company of his 
friend the Earl of Warwick, who had a large ſhare in that plantation. What ſtrengthens 
the conjecture is, that our author, in his poem on The Battle of the Summer Iſlands, lays 
the ſcene of the action that he records in that diviſion of Bermuda which bears the name 
(1) Fenton's ob- Of that Earl (J). There are ſome lines in this poem which ſhew it was written before 
ervations, P-34+ Lady Dorothy's marriage to the Earl of Sunderland [H] in 1639, when the names of 
Sydney and Sachariſſa were laid down together, and were buried ſoon after in the arms of his 
— * does not ſecond wife Mary, of the family of Breſſe, or Breaux (n). Neither indeed was our poet of 
entered into this ſuch a humour, as to quarrel with the ſex for Sachariſſa's cruelty to him; we find him 
_ diverting the ſmart load of bis ſufferings under that ſcorching flame, and placing himſelf in 
been ſome time the milder beams of another beauty, the Lady Sophia Murray ; for that, it — was 


— 1 wing the real name of Amoret [II. It is evident alſo that his love for Sachariſſa did not make 


. Jn daugh- him forget what was due to the beauty of other ladies (u); and that they were not all 
born at Roan Of them ſo unjuſt to him as ſhe whom of all he moſt admired. . His good fortune elſewhere 
See his life, p. might, perhaps, make him more eaſy under her treatment; and we find he was not of a 
diſpoſition to make any other uſe of the willow when ſhe married, than to hang his harp 
(n) See his ini- upon it [K]. There is no grounds to believe that any of Mr Waller's ladies were like 
ontic to Phyllis, the Laura of Petrarch, imaginary only; or that he wrote always like a gallant man, and 
not a lover: for he was in his younger years of a poetical complexion every way, and 

(4) Life of Wal- did not write of love only by theory (o). Among theſe, and ſuch perſons of his own 
n ſex as were diſtinguiſhed by their genius and taſte for polite learning, he led a pleaſurable 
life during the long diſuſe of parliaments in this reign; enjoying his large fortune in a 

ſtate of independency on the court, where he was not the leſs acceptable, as he never 


[G] In his laft poem he concludes with a 1 ts Madam, | 
make a voyage at ſea.) The verſes are ſaid to be In the common joy at Penſeburſt, I knoxv none to hon 
written in the Park at Penſchurſt, which conclude in complaints may come leſs unſeaſonable than to your Lady- 
theſe ſtrains. ſhip; the loſs of a bedfellow bring almoſt equal to that 
This laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce of a miſtreſs ; and therefore you ougbt at leaſt to pardon, 


f 4 f verſe; if you conſent not to the imprecations of the deſerted, 
Of juſt Apollo, preſdent of verie which juſt heaven no doubt will hear. 


Highly concerned that the muſe ſhould bring May. my Lady Devethy, if <03 may_ yet call hey 6, 
Damage to one whom he had taught to ling: Suffer as much, and have the like paſſion for this young 
'Thus he advis'd me; Or yor aged tree Lord whom ſhe has prefer d to the reft of mankind, as 


others have had for ber; and may his love, before the 


H. thy lute, and hie thee to the ſea ; 
ang up thy lute, and hie thee to the /e year go about, make ter taſte of the firſt curſe impoſed 


2 there 2 dren 3 — — = on wwemankind, the pains of becoming a mother ! 

ome truce at leaſt may with this paſſion find. ; May her firft- born be none of her own ſex, nor /o like 

Ah, cruel Nymph! from whom her humble Swain ber, 4 that he may reſemble her Lord as much as 

Flies for relief unto the raging main; 8 | 

And from the winds and tempeſts does expect ay ſe, that always affected filence and retiredugſi, 
ts tha es B'S Id neeled! have the houſe filled with the noiſe and number of ber 

A milder fate than from her cold neglect - children, and hereafter of her grand children; and then 


Yet there he'll pray that the unkind may prove may ſhe arrive at that great curſe ſo much declined by 
Bleſt in her choice; and vows this endleſs love fair Ladies, old age! May fee live to be wery old, and 


Springs from no hope of what ſhe can confer, 22 — ; Tra 22 jo 3 ber fs = == 2 
f f ae heap'd on her. ches to inform her of the truth; and when ſhe ſhall ap- 
But from thoſe gifts which heav'n has heap'd on her S ͤ er Lode ane Br fe as as 


[H] There are ſome lines in this poem which ſhew it \, - 
was written before I marriage] They are — 3 3 7 po Bay re Seu 


at the end of Canto I. and run thus, that being there divorced, we may all baue an equal 
Oh! how I long my careleſs limbs to lay intereſt in her again! My revenge being immortal, I 
Under the plaintain's ſhade, and all the day wilh all this may alſo befall their poſterity to the 


world's end, and afterward: ! 


With am'rous airs my fancy entertain ; 
itn am rous airs my cy To you, Madam, F wiſh all good things ; and that 


Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein! : a ' l 
No paſſion there in my — breaſt ſhould move, — bedfe 1 rg bag, ly ſupplied by d more 
None but the ſweet and beſt of paſſions, love. Madam, I humbly kiſs your load. ad beg pardon 
There while I fing, if gentle love be by, for this trouble from | 

That tunes my lute, and winds the ſtrings ſo high; Your Ladyſhips moſt humble ſervant, 
With the ſweet ſound of Sachariſſa's name E. WATI ERG. 


I'll make the liſt' ning ſavages grow tame. : | 
[1] We find him ſolacing himſelf with another beauty He lived to converſe with Lady Sunderland, when 
under the feigned name of Amoret.] This Lady's real ſhe was very old. But his imprecation relating to her 
name remained a ſecret till it was diſcovered by glaſs did not ſucceed ; for my Lady knew ſhe had the 
Mr Fenton, who tells us he remember'd to have heard iſeaſe which nothing but death can cure; and in a 


3 : F Buckinghamſhire [Shef. converſation with Mr Waller, and ſome other ladies 
(13) Fenton's his Grace the late Duke of Bucking ire and gentlemen, at the Lady Wharton's, at Woburn 


obſervations, p. field] ſ t th hom Mr Waller celebrates 
= field] ſay, that the perſon whom Mr near Beaconsfield, ſhe aſked him in raillery, I hen, Mr (15) Waller's 
Waller, will you write ſuch fine verſes upon me again? fig, p. 15, 16- 


under the title of Amoret, was the Lady Sophia Mur- 


2228 * J Oh ! Madam, replied he, when your Ladyſbip is as young 
of Earl of Sun- 5 bead ad . 

— ge ag — —.— 115 — + an ary Lucy Sydney, ber's to the Earl of Straffarde (15), which ſhew her to 
— Duke of upon the marriage of my Lady Dorothy, her fiſter, to my have been a lady of good ſenſe and politeneſs. 2 


Marlborough. Spencer (14). A | 
| 2 made 


He hung his harp upon it.) The letter which 
death to the title ; d in ſuch an un- Tais (15). We have obſerved above that Mr Waller (6) They are 
r * had a picture of her; and I have read ſome letters of r e Straf- 


and ſtate papers, 
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made any rr for preferments there. This gave him a favourable reception 
among people of all parties ; his converſation being always entertaining and polite. It 


cannot, however, be doubted, but that his relation to the Hampden family inſtilled a 
diſlike to the demand of Ship-money, and ſome other practices in thoſe times; and con- 
ſequently that he never was acceptable to the reigning favourites, further than his muſe 
made him. He appears in that temper to have entered into the Houſe of Commons on 
the revival of parliaments in 1640; when, being again choſen for Agmondeſham, he 
not only voted but ſpoke for the redreſs of grievances before the granting of any ſup- 
ply [L]. This parliament, which met on the 143th of April and was diſſolved before 
the end of March, and has been generally called the Short Parliament, was ſucceeded 
the ſame year by the ever memorable Long Parliament, which met on the zd of No- 
vember following. Mr Waller repreſented Agmondeſham the third time; and conti- 
nuing in the ſame ill humour at the late meaſures of the court, and particularly 
exaſperated by his uncle Hampden's ſufferings, when the King's right to levy the 
Ship-money was debated, he broke out with diſtinguiſhed ardency againſt it; and there- 
upon was choſen by the Commons to impeach Judge Crawley, who had been a buſy 
man in that affair. His ſpeech on this occaſion was inſpirited with ſuch an inflaming 
eloquence [M], as might, eſpecially it taken in conjunction with that in the preceding 
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[L) He ſpoke for the redreſs of grievances lefore the 
upply ſhould be granted ] In this ſpeech, which was 
Supp * P 
ſpoken April 22d 1640, he has theſe words. 

Let us do what poflibly may be done with reaſon 
and honeſty on our parts to comply with his Ma- 
« jeſty's defires, and to prevent the imminent ills 
which threaten us. 

But conſider (Mr Speaker) that they who think 
«* themſelves already undone, can never apprehend 
* themſelves in danger; and they that have nothing left, 
can never gixe freely. Nor ſhall we ever diſcharge 
the truſt ot thoſe that ſent us hither, or make them 
believe that they contribute to their own defence and 
« (afety, unleſs his Majeſty be pleaſed firſt to reſtore 
them to the propriety of their goods and lawful li- 
« berties, whereof they eſteem themſelves now out of 
« poſſeſſion. One need not tell you, that the propriety 
of goods is the mother of courage and the nurſe of 
* induſtry, males us valiant in war and good huſbands 
in peace. The experience I have of former parlia- 
ments, and my preſent obſervation of the care the 
* country has had to chuſe perſons of worth and cou- 
* rage, makes me think this Houſe like the Spartans, 
* whoſe forward valour required ſome ſoſter muſic to 
* allay and quiet their ſpirits, too much moved with 
the ſound of martial inſtruments. Tis not the fear 
* of impriſonment, or, if need be, of death itſelf, 
* that can keep a true-hearted Engliſhman from the 
care to leave this part of his inheritance as entire to 
* poſterity, as he received it from his anceſtors. 

This therefore let us firſt do, and the more ſpeedily, 
that we may come to the matter of ſupply ; let 
us give new force to the many laws which have been 
* heretofore made for the maintaining of our rights 
* and privileges, and endeavour to reſtore this nation 
to thoſe fundamental and vital liberties, the propriety 
of our goods, and the freedom of our perſons: no 
* way doubting, but we ſhall find his Majeſty as gra- 
* cious and ready, as any of his royal progenitors have 
been, to grant us our juſt deſires therein. For not 
* only the people do think, but the wiſeſt do know, 
that what we have ſuffered in this long vacancy of 
* parliaments, we have ſuffered from his miniſters. 
That the perſon of no King was ever better beloved 
* of his people; and that no people were ever more 
* unſatished with the ways of levying monies, are 
* rwo truths, which may 3 one to demonſtrate the 
* other: for ſuck is their averſion to the preſent cour- 
* ſes, that neither the admiration they have of his 
Majeſty's native inclinations to juſtice and clemency, 
* nor the pretended conſent of the judges, could make 
them willingly ſubmit themſelves to this late tax of 
* /hip-money ; and ſuch is their natural love and juſt 
* elteem of his Majeſty's goodneſs, that no lage preſſure 
could provoke them, nor any example invite them 
to diſloyalty or diſobedience.” 

Notwithſtanding the oppoſition preſſed with ſo 
much zeal againſt his Majeſty's meſſage to the Houſe 
for a ſupply, the writer of his life, having obſerved 
that as he did not come up to the heights of thoſe 
who were for an unlimited monarchy, ſo he did not 
go the lengths of ſuch as would have ſunk the king- 
dom into a commonwealth, proceeds to. tell us, that 
* he had ſo much credit at court, that in this parlia- 


ment the wy particularly ſent to him to ſecond his 
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parliament, 


* demand of ſome ſubſidies to pay off the army : And 
Sir Henry Vane objecting againit firſt voting a ſup- 
« ply, becauſe the King would not accept it, unleſs it 
came to his proportion, Mr Waller ſpoke earneſtly 
to Sir Thomas jJermyn, Comptroller of the houſehold, 
to ſave his maſter from the effects of ſo bold a falſi- 
*ty: For, ſays he, I am but a country gentleman, and 
cannot pretend to know the King's mind. But Sir 
Thomas durſt not contradict the Secretary; and his 
© fon, the Earl of St Albans, afterwards told Mr Wal- 


* ler, that his father's cowardice ruin'd the King (17). (27) Water's 
The truth of this ſtory, which ſo little conſills with life, p. 20, 21- 


Mr Waller's ſpeech juſt mentioned, muſt reſt upon the 
credit of the relator. 

LM] His ſpeech againſt Judge Crawley was animated 
with an inflaming eloquence.) This cannot be made to 
appear, but from drawing ſome extracts from it; and 
the wit with which they are ſharply pointed will al- 
ways be entertaining. The ſpeech was ſpoken at a 
conference of both houſes in the painted chamber, 
July 6. 1641. Having by way of introduction, after 
the articles were read, declared his reverence to the 
dignity of a judge's place, he proceeds in theſe bitter 
terms. But as all profeſſions are obnoxious to the 
malice of the profeſſors, and by them moſt eaſily be- 
trayed, ſo (my Lords) theſe articles have told you 
how theſe brothers of the coif are become fratres in 
malo ; how theſe ſons of the law have torn out the 
bowels of their mother. But this judge whoſe charge 
you laſt heard, in one expreſſion of his, exceeds no leſs 
his fellows, than they have done the worſt of their 
predeceſſors, in this conſpiracy againſt the common- 
wealth. Of the judgment for ſhip-money, and thoſe 
extrajudicial opinions preceding the ſame (wherein 
they are jointly concerned) you have already heard ; 
how unjuſt and pernicious a proceeding that was in 
ſo public a cauſe, has been ſufficiently expreſſed to 
your Lordſhips. But this man, adding deſpair to our 
miſery, tells us from the bench, that ſhip-money was 
a right ſo inherent in the crown, that ic would not be 
in the power of an act of parliament to take it away. 
Herein, my Lords, he did not only give as deep a 
wound to the commonwealth as any of the reſt, but 
dipt his dart in ſuch a poiſon, that, ſo far as in him 
lay, it might never receive a cure. As by thoſe abor- 
tive opinions ſubſcribing to the ſubverſion of our pro- 
perty, before he heard what could be ſaid for it, he 
prevented his own ; ſo by this declaration of his, he 
endeavours to prevent the judgment of your Lordſhips 
too, and to confine the power of a parliament, the 
only place where this miſchief might be redreſled : 
Sure he is more wiſe and learned, than to believe 
himſelf in this opinion, or not to know how ridicu- 
lous it would appear to a parliament, and how dan- 

rous to himſelf; and therefore no doubt but by 

aying no parliament could aboliſh this judgment, his 
meaning was, that this judgment had aboliſhed par- 
liaments. : 

The impoſition of ſhip money ſpringing from a 
pretended neceſſity, was it not enough that it was now 
grown annual, but he muſt entail it upon the ſtate for 
ever, at once making neceſſity inherent to the crown, and 
ſlavery to the ſubject? Neceſſity which diſſolving all 
law,is ſo much the more prejudicial ro his Majeſty than 
to = of us, by how much the law bas inveſted his 

45 
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rliament, have rendered it doubtful whether the ſweet or ſour paſſions were moſt in 
& is nature, had the fire of this tranſient love of civil liberty in the public ſtate burned 
with as ſteady and uniform a flame, as did that of his fixed love for beauty in private life. 
But we ſhall have too much reaſon hereafter to mark the unſteadineſs of his political 
his ps part of conduct“. In the mean time, no reſpect for his uncle Hampden could engage him 
been ſerer:ly to enter into that gentleman's deeper deſigns againſt his Prince, or biaſs him to any ir- 
— reverence to the perſon of the King. For though he continued to vote for three years 
Dia Due Moral with thoſe who were moſt diſaffected to the adminiſtration, yet he kept up a fair correſ- 
9 he pe? prom and underſtanding with the moderate men in the court; and when the great 
$0, Dialogue breach happen'd, which brought on a war between the King and parliament, if he for- 
ns bore giving his attendance in the Houſe of Commons a few days, yet he returned with 
his Majeſty's leave to his ſeat there [N ], following the opinion of the then Lord Dorſet and 
the Neuters; and even ſent the King a thouſand broad pieces ro Nottingham, when his 
Majeſty ſet up his ſtandard there, on the 22d of Auguſt 1642. Yet he continued to 
/») His life, f. ſtay with the parliament (p) till the plot, ſpeaking on all occaſions with great freedom 
22, and ſharpneſs; inſomuch that when the abſenting members alledged that they did not 
come to the Houſe, becauſe they were not ſuffered to declare their opinions freely; it was ob- 
jected, that was a groundleſs pretence, when all men knew what liberties Mr Waller took, 
(7) Clarendon's and ſpoke every day with impunity againſt the ſenſe and proceedings of the Houſe (g). It is 
mf. ot g. cc. manifeſt that he was in great eſtimation among them; for * their loſs of the battle 
p. 247. ed. 170. at Edge hill, and the King's victorious march with his army towards London and thence 
_ to Oxtord, he was one of the Commiſſioners appointed by the parliament to preſent their 
propoſitions for peace to his Majeſty at that city [O]. This won him a great reputation 
with all who wiſhed the King well; and ſuch Lords and Commons as really deſired to 
prevent the ruin of the kingdom entered into a great familiarity with him, as a man re- 
ſolute in their ends, and belt able to promote them. All men ſpoke their minds freely 
(-) Idem, ibid. to him, and thought themſelves ſecure in his fortune and natural warineſs (r). In this 0 
ſituation he began to think that it lay in his power to do a ſingular piece of ſervice to his 
King and country, by forming a ſort of aſſociation to oppoſe the levying of taxes and 
carrying on the war. He had a ſiſter married to one Mr Tomkins, Clerk of the Queen's 
Council, a gentleman of a very good character, and of great intereſt and reputation in 
the city among thoſe who were for the old conſtitution and diſaffected to the parliament ; 
from whom he learnt the diſpoſition of the citizens upon all accidents, which he freely 


communicated to his brother Waller, as the latter imparted to him what obſervations 


royal ſtate with a greater power and ampler fortune : He has cropt and infringed the privileges of a 
for ſo undoubted a truth it has ever been that Kings baniſhed parliament ; but now it is returned, he 
| as well as ſubjeQs are involved in the confuſion which may find it has power enough to make a ſacrifice 
. neceſſity produces, that the heathens thought their of him to the better eſtabliſhment of the laws : 
Gods alſo obliged.by the ſame ; Pareamus nece//itati, and in truth what other ſatisfaction can he make his 

uam nec homines nec Dii ſuperant, This judge then injured country, than to confirm by his example thaſe 
aving in bis charge at the aſſize declared the diſſo- rights and liberties, which he had ruined by his opi- 
lation of the law by this ſuppoſed neceſſity, with what nion!“ 
conſcience could he at the ſame aflize proceed to con- [N] If he forbore attending in parliament, &c.] This 
| demn and puniſh men, unleſs perhaps Ne meant the matter is differently related. In the manuſcript ac- 
law was ſtill in force for our deſtruction, and not for count of his life, ſaid to be written by ene of his 
our preſervation ; that it ſhould have power to kill, neareſt relations, and who dwelt in his family, it is 
but none to protect us: a thing no leſs horrid, than ſaid, when the war came on he did not leave the 
if the ſun ſhould burn without lighting us, or the Houſe, but, as is before mentioned, followed the opi- 
earth ſerve only to bury, and not to feed and nouriſh nion of the Lord Dorſet and the Neuters; whereas 
us. But, my Lords, to demonſtrate that this was a Lord Clarendon's words are, When the rupture grew 
ſuppoſititious impoſed neceſũty, and ſuch as they could ſo hot between the King and the two Houſes, that 
remove when they pleaſed ; at the laſt convention in very many of the members retired from thoſe coun- 
parliament a price was ſet upon it; for twelve /ubſi- cils, he [Mr Waller] with equal diſlike abſented him- 
dies you ſhall reverſe this ſentence. It may be ſaid that ſelf. But at the time the ſtandard was ſet up, having 
„ ſo much money would have removed the preſent intimacy and friendſhip with ſome perſons now of 
neceflity ; but here was a rate ſet upon future neceſ- nearneſs about the King, with the King's approbation 
ſity, for twelve ſubſidies you ſhall never ſuffer nece/jity he returned to London.—By which, ſays the writer 
again, you ſhall for ever aboliſh that judgment. Here of his. life (18), it is plain he did leave the Houſe ; 
this myltery is revealed, this vizor of neceſſity is which opinion, as indeed the moſt probable, is adopted 
pulled off; and it now appears, that this parliament in the Text. | 
of judges had very frankly and bountifully preſented [O] He was one of the Commiſſioners ſent to Oxford 
his Majeſty with twelve ſubſidies, to be levyed on with propoſals e a Whitlocke informs us, that 
your Lordſhips and the Commons.” — He concludes * When Mr Waller kiſſed the King's hand in the gar- 
thus: What judgments your predeceſſors have given, den at Chriſt-church, his Majeſty ſaid to him, Though 
and what puniſhments their predeceſſors have ſuffered * you are the laſt *, yet you are not the worſt, nor the # The right of 
for offences of this nature, your Lordſhips have al- lea in our favour.—The diſcovery of a plot, con- precedence wa 
ready been ſo well informed, that I ſhall not trouble tinues Whitlocke, © then in hand in London to betray due to re 
you with a repetition of thoſe precedents: only, my the parliament, wherein Mr Waller was engaged, 4 
Lords, ſomething I ſhall take leave to obſerve of the * with Tomkins, Chaloner, and others, which was goners. 
. perſon with whole charge I have preſented you, that then in agitation, did manifeſt the King's courtſhip 
you may the leſs doubt of the wilfulneſs of his offence. *© to Mr Waller to be for that ſervice (19). But Mr (19) White 
His education ir the inns of court, his conſtant Fenton, in relating the ſame ſtory, has given his Ma- cap pag 
practice as a counſellor, and his experience as a judge, jeſty's words another turn. I am verily perſuaded, dg 25 
conſidered with the miſchief be has done, make it ſays he, that the compunction of ſoul which he [Mr 
. appear, that this progreſs of his thro' the law has Waller] received from this affectionate reproof, 
been like that of a diligent ſpy thro a country, into * prevailed ſo far over the diſſidence and caution of (20) Fenton's 
which he meant to conduct an enemy. © his * to 7 = engage in that convey — — 
Rode caper vitem, tamen hinc cum flabis ad ara, : racy, W proved ie calamitous to himſelf, and 0 3 _ wy 
Is tua quod fundi cornua poſt, erit. fatal to ſome of his friends and aſſociates (20). P 


(18) His life, p, 
235 Tho 


tion. 


28 8 8 he 


(21) His third 
lpeech inſerted 
in his works, 
p. 273, edit. 
1720, 8vo, 


he made from thoſe he converſed with. Mr Waller told him how many Lords and 
Commons were for a peace: Mr Tomkins made the ſame relation with reſpe& to the 
moſt ſubſtantial men of London; which Mr Waller reported to the well affected mem- 
bers of both houſes, and Mr Tomkids to the well affected citizens: from whence they 
came to a concluſion, that if they heartily united in the mutual aſſiſtance of one another, 
they ſhould be able to preveat thoſe tumults which ſeemed to countenance the diſtrac- 
tions, and the Houſes would be induced to terms of moderation. The Lord Conway 
at that time coming from Ireland incenſed againſt the Scots, and diſcontented with the 

arliament here, and findiag Mr Waller in good eſteem with the Earl of Northumber- 
WE and in great friendſhip with the Earl of Portland, entered into the ſame familiarity ; 
and being a ſoldier, in the diſcourſes they had, inſinuated, that it was convenient to en- 
quire into the numbers of the well affected in the city, that they might know whom they 
had to truſt to. Mr Waller telling Mr Tomkins this, the latter imparted it to his con- 
fidents there; and it was agreed that ſome truſty perſons in every pariſh and ward about 
London ſhould make a lift of all the inhabitants, and by gueſſing at their ſeveral af- 
fections, compute the ſtrength of the patty that oppoſed an accommodation, and of that 
which was for it. Lord Clarendon was perſuaded the utmoſt project in this deſign was 
to beget ſuch a combination among the party well affected, that they would refuſe to 
conform to thoſe ordinances of the twentieth part, and other taxes for the ſupport of the 
war; and thereby, or by joint petitioning for peace, and diſcountenancing the other 
who petitioned agaluſt it, to prevail with the parliament to incline to a determination 
of the war : But that as to letting the King's army into London, or railing an army 
there, or ſurprizing the parliament, or uſing any violence in or on that city, he could 
never ſee cauſe to believe PI. But it unluckily happened, that while this combination 
was on foot, Sir Nicholas Criſp procured a commiſſion of array to be ſent from Oxford 
to London, which was carried by the Lady Aubigny, and delivered to a gentleman 
employed by Sir Nicholas to take it of her; and this being diſcovered at the ſame time 
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that Mr Waller's plot was, the two conſpiracies were blended into one, tho' really two (:) Wia. p. 243, 
diſtin& deſigns (5) [], as has been obſerved before in theſe memoirs (2). The diſco- *47 


very of Mr Waller's plot is variouſly related : In the manuſcript written by one of his 
relations who lived in his family, it is ſaid, ©* he was betrayed by his ſiſter Price, and 


(t) Under Sir 
Nicholas Criſp's 
article, vol. III. 


% her Preſbyterian Chaplain Mr Good, who ſtole ſome of his papers; and if he had not p. 1523. 


<« ſtrangely dreamed the night before he was ſeized, that his ſiſter had betrayed him, 
<« and thereupon burnt the reſt of his papers by the fire left in his chimney, he had cer - 
« tainly loſt his life for it.” The Lord Clarendon reports it otherwiſe ; that a ſervant 
of Mr Tomkins, who had curſorily overheard Mr Waller and his maſter diſcourſe of 
the ſubject, placed himſelf behind a hanging, and overheard him ſay enough to put 
him upon informing, in hopes of a reward: and ſo went to Mr Pym, and told him all 
he knew, or, adds my Lord, probably imagined. But however the diſcovery was made, 
the circumſtances of publiſhing it were ſuch as filled all men with apprehenſions. It was 
on Wedneſday the 3 iſt of May, their folemn faſt-day, when being all at their ſermon 
in St Margaret's church, Weſtminſter, a letter was brought to Mr Pym, who with fome 
of the moſt active members, roſe from their ſeats, and, after a little har” 0. together, 
went out of the church. Orders were immediately ſent to ſearch the priſoners who were 
malignants; and as ſoon as the Houſes met, they were told letters were intercepted 
going to the court at Oxford, that expreſſed ſome notable conſpiracy in hand, to deliver up 
the parliament and the city into the hands of the cavaliers, and that the time for the execu- 


th 


tion of it drew very nigh : upon which a committee was appointed to examine all perſons 
ey thought fit to apprehend, and ſome nominated at that time; in conſequence whereof 


Mr Waller and Mr Tomkins were apprehended the fame night, and others the next day [R]. 


[P] He could never ſee cauſe to believe any violence 
intended in it.) The ſame is alſo profeſſed by Mr 
Waller himſelf. In his ſpeech at the bar of the houſe 
of commons, in order to ſhew that his crime was not 
properly cognizable by a court martial, he ſays, I 
* ſhall humbly deſire you to confider the nature of my 
* offence; not that but I ſhould be much aſhamed to 
* ſay any thing in diminution thereof: God knows, 
tis horrid enough (for the evil it might have occa- 
* ſioned), but if you look near it, it may perhaps ap- 
* pear to be rather a civil than a martial crime, and 
* 10 to have title to a tryal at the common law of the 
© land; here may juſtly be ſome difference put between 
* me and others in this buſineſs. | 

* I have had nothing to do with the other army, 
8 —— intention to begin the offer of violence to any 
* body (21). 

[2 ] Sir Nicholas Cri/p's and Mr Waller's awere real: 
two diſtin deſigns.) This likewiſe is averred by Mr 
Waller in his laſt mentioned ſpeech; where he declares, 
* For ſo much as concerns myſelf and. my part in this 
* buſineſs (if I were worthy to have any thing ſpoken 
* or patiently heard in my behalf) this might truly be 
* ſaid, that I made not this buſineſs, but found it: It 


* was in other mens hands long before it was brought 


It 


© to me; and when it came, I extended it not, but 
* reſtrained it. For the propoſitions of letting in part 
* of the King's army, or offering violence to the mem- 
bers of this Houſe, I ever diſallowed, and utterly 
rejected them (22). 

[R] Mr Waller, and Tomkins, and others were appre- 
hended.] Beſides this of Lord Clarendon, ſeveral other 
accounts are extant, particularly one by Mr Whitlocke 
(23), and another by Mr May (24).. But the moſt au- 
thentic account of this plotis given by MrPym,who was 
appointed by the Houſe of Commons to acquaint the 
Lord Mayor and citizens of London with the parti 
culars of it, as he did at a common hall in a long 
ſpeech ; which being very ſcarce, we ſhall lay the 
ſubſtance of it before the reader, as follows. The 
title is, 4 diſcovery of the great plot for the utter ruin 
of the city of London and the parliament, as it was at 
large made known by John Pym, E/q; on Thurſday, being 
the 18th of June 1043, at a common hall, and after- 
wards corrected by his coun hand for the preſs. Lond. 
1643. Having obſerved, * that this plot aroſe from 
the aſhes of another deſign that failed, the actors 
* thereof being diſappointed, fell preſently into con- 
« ſaltatiov how they might compaſs their former end 
in another way, whereby the parliament, the city, 


- © and 


(22) Ibid. 


(23) Whit- 
locke's memo- 
rials, p. 70. 


(24) May's hiſt. 
ot the parliament 
of England 
which begun 
Nov. 3, 1640. 
b. III. c. ii. p. 
45. edit. 1647. 
fol. 
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It is no wonder that ſo unexpected a cataſtrophe threw a man of Mr Waller's ſoft mold 
and pleaſurable caſt into the utmoſt confuſion and conſternation ! Certain death 


with 


* and the army were to be deſtroyed ; he proceeds to 6 „ 1. What number of men are armed? 
* declare the 15 ſtep in their preparation, which was * Anſw. A third part well armed, a third part with 
to appoint a committee to meet and conſult often to - ha/berts, and another third with what they could pet. 
« gether. * 2. In what places are the magazines laid? Anf, 

The next ſtep was to furniſh that committee with At Alderman Fowkes's houſe, at Leaden-Hall, and at 
intelligence from the armies both of the King and * Guild-Hall. | 
* parliament, and eſpecially to underſtand the pro- 3. Where ſhould be the rendezvous? Anf, 4+ al! 
* ceedings of parliament. * the gates of the city, at the places of the magazines, in 
Having thus provided for intelligence, they pro- Cheapfide, in the Exchange, and at other places the 
* jefted to procure a commiſſion. of array from the * Lords fbould think fit. 
* King to raiſe forces, and money for their mainte- * 4. Where was the = of retreat, if there ſhould 
* nance, in order, as it is expreſſed in the commiſſion, be occaſion? Anſ. They had Bampſtead Downs and 
to deſtroy the army under the command of the Earl * Black-Heath in propoſition, but referred the conctufion 
of Eſſex. © of the place to the Lords. 
He then acquaints them with the actors and agents * 5. What colours there ſhould be? Anſ. At every 
in this butineſs : That theſe were, firſt, ſome mem- * rendezwous there ould be colours. 
bers of the city; 2. ſome members of the two houſes * 6. By what marks and tokens are they to be diſ- 
* of parliament; 3. Mr Waller and Mr Tomkins, * tinguiſhed and know their friends from their foes ? 
* who were to be agents betwixt the parliament and * Anf. They fbould have white ribbons" or white tape ? 
* the city; 4. Meſſengers to carry intelligence to * 7. What ſtrength is there within and without the 
* the court at Oxford; 5. the Lord of Falkland, who * walls? Anf. Within the walls for one with them three 
, = a correſpondence with them from the court. were againſt them, but without the walls for one 
* They then deviſed a proteſtation of ſecrecy, and again them there was five for them. 
* a warineſs in diſcovering the buſineſs to any of thoſe * 8. What is to be done with the Tower? Anſ. 7 hey 
* who were to be brought into the plot ; that ſo if it * could conclude nothing in that point. 
came to examination, it ſhould never go farther than * 9. Where the chief commanders dwelt? Ani. 
three by the ſame party that diſcovered it, and then Every pariſh can tell what new commanders and cap- 
* thoſe two had the like power that any one of them * tains they had, and who of the militia dwelt in it. 
might diſcover it to two others, that ſo ſtill it might 10. What time this ſhould be put in execution? 
* be confined to three. * Anſ. The time is wholly left to the Lords. 
Then there was a ſpecial obligation, as was pre- * Theſe quæries being thus propounded and an- 
* tended by Mr Waller, which he had made to thoſe * ſwered, Mr Waller told them he would acquaint the 
* that, he ſaid, were members of both houſes of par- * Lords with their anſwers; and wiſhed them not to 
* liament, and conſenting to this plot. * be troubled, tho' the Lords did not yet declare them- 
* In the next place, they thought of ſome means to * ſelves, for they could do them as good ſervice in the 
* encreaſe their numbers; for which purpoſe they re- * houſe. 
* ſolved to apply artfully to ſuch as were diſcontented Being got thus far, it was propoſed to put the 
* with the tax and aſſeſſments of parliament, adviſing following things into execution. 
them to repair to the committee for eaſe. * 1, To take into their cuſtody the King's children 
From this care of augmentation, they projected a that were here. | 

. way to diſcover how far their party extended; for 2. To lay hold on all, or at leaſt a conſiderable 
which purpoſe they deſired a ſurvey to be made of number of perſons, whom they thought might op- 
* all the wards and pariſhes in London and the ſuburbs * poſe; ſome of whom were named, as the Lords Say 
and places adjoining ; to obſerve thoſe that were for and Wharton; and, beſides my Lord Major, there 
them, whom they called right men, and others that © was named of the Commons Sir Philip Stapleton, 
were againſt them, called awer/e men, and a third Mr Hambden, Mr Strode, and, ſays Mr Pym, they 
* ſort, whom they called neatrals and indifferent men. did me the honour to mention me too. 

* Having thus formed the deſign, they proceeded * 3. To ſeize all the committee of the city militia: 

P to bring it ſomewhat nearer to execution. The firſt 4. Toreleaſe all priſoners that had been commit- 

* ſtep that came into action, was procuring a commiſ— ted by the parliament. 

* fion of array granted to ſeventeen perſons, whoſe 5. To ſeize on the magazines. 

names are mentioned in the proof, with power to 6. To make a declaration to ſatisfy the people; 

* name others to the number of twenty-one. * ſetting forth, that they ſtood up for the preſervation 

In the next place, they obtained a warrant from of religion, the King's prerogative, the liberties of 

* the King to Mr Chaloner for receiving money and * the ſubject, and the privileges of parliament. Of 

plate from all ſuch as, either by voluntary contribu- * theſe 1000 were to be printed, and ſet upon poſts 

tion or loan, would furniſh the King in this neceflity; and gates in the moſt conſiderable and _ parts of 

and thereby his Majeſty obliged himſelf to repay it. the city, where they were to be diſperſed as much 
* Then the liſt upon the ſurvey of the city being as poſſible againſt the time it ſhould be put in exe- 

completed, except in ſome few pariſhes, was brought * cution, ; 

to Mr Waller; when the citizens entruſted therein This was done upon Saturday laſt was ſev'night 

* declaring, that now they had done their part, and * in the morning; and in the afternoon Mr Hazel was 

* had diſcovered to them a foundation of ſtrength, they * ſent from Mr Waller's houſe to give intelligence of 

expected from them a. foundation of authority and their proceedings to the court at Oxford, in two 

* countenance; and that they would proceed no far- * meſlages ; firſt, to tell Lord Falkland from Mr Wal- 

* ther till they knew tne names of hoe members, that ler, = he would give him a fuller notice of the 

* ſhould joyn them. | * great buſineſs very ſpeedily; and ſecondly, from 

* 'Thereupon they were aſſured by Mr Waller, that Mr Tomkins, that the deſign was now come to good 
they ſhould have members of both houſes to joyn maturity, and that they had got ſo ſtrong a party in 
them; that he himſelf was but their mouth; that he the city, that they would be able to put it in execu- 

* ſpoke not his own words, but theirs; that he was tion, tho' it ſhould be diſcovered. They promiſed 

* but their agent, and did their work ; that they ſhould * to give notice to the King of the very day, and (if 

have of the ableſt, of the beſt, and the greateſt num- * poſſible) of the very hour, wherein it ſhould be put 

ber; nay, that they ſhould pick and chuſe; that they in execution: and then they deſired, that when they 

* ſhould not wiſh for a Lord, whom he doubted not had ſeized upon the outworks, ſome part of the 

* to procure them. King's army might come within fifteen miles of the 

* This done, Mr Waller propounded diverſe quz- * city, who, upon knowledge of their proceedings, 

« ries, which had been framed, as he ſaid, by the muſt be admitted into it. To both theſe meſſages 

Lords and Commons, in whoſe names he 42 * the Lord Falkland bid the meſſenger tell Mr Waller, nde 

* them. * Tomkins, and one Hambden (25), that he could {Fry Mr 

* 'Theſe queries being for the removal of ſome dif- not well write, but prayed them to uſe all poſſible , 1.11; couſin 

* ficulties or obſtructions that might hinder the work, * haſte in the main buſineſs. 

were delivered to ſome of the citizens on Friday was * On the Tueſday following this Saturday, which 

* ſev'night, and on Saturday morning were returned was Tueſday was ſev'night, in the evening, Mr 


: * with anſwers. | Waller being come home, told Mr Tomkins, who 
| A rs 


| W AL 
with all its terrors ſtarted up to his frighted imagination, and drove him to the uſe of 
ſuch diſhonorable means to eſcape ir, as will for ever remain an indelible blot upon his 
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memory [S]. Yet his unparalleled wit and dexterity in ſaving his life will be the admi- 


« was then with him, that the very next morning, that 
as Wedneſday the faſt day, he ſhoald go to my 
Lord of Holland, and acquaint him with this plot, 
« diſcovering ſo much to him as he thought fit; that 
he himſelf would go to ſome other Lords, and do 
the like; and both were ſo confident of ſucceſſe, that 
Mr Waller broke out with a great oath, that, if bey 
carried this plat throughout, they would have any thing. 
This he ſpoke to Mr Tomkins with a very great deal 
of earneſtne(s and aſſurance. 

* So far they went on in hope and expectation; but 
here they were cut ſhort. That very night there 
were warrants iſſued, upon ſome diſcoveries that 
were made of this plot, to the Lord Major and She- 
« riffs of this city, which, for the good thereof, they 
« executed with ſo much diligence and care, that the 
* next morning, when Mr Tomkins and Mr Waller 
* ſhould have gone about their buſineſs, they were ap- 
« prehended, and the reſt of the citizens diverſe of 
them; ſome eſcaped.” F | F 

Hie then proceeds to ace the evidence (26). 
2 airy He — with — obſervations, ſetting 
the ſpecch. forth the heinouſneſs of the crime, and the reſolutions 

paſſed in the Houſe of Commons on the occaſion. 

* 1. To appoint a publick thankſgiving throughout 
the kingdom. 

2. To acquaint the Houſe of Lords with the diſ- 
* covery and the proofs; which had been done. 

* 3. To make a covenant, teſtifying their deteſta- 
* tion of this miſchievous plot, and to joyn themſelves 
* more cloſely in the maintenance of the common in- 


to have been privy to the plot (which they had diſ- 
avowed) ; and laſtly had been reſolved on by the 
(28) It was alfo Lords (28). 
taken by thecity This vow and covenant was ſo ſevere, that few, it 
and army. is ſaid, ſwallowed it, but by compulſion ; and many 
to avoid it fled to Oxford, whither alſo the Earl of 
Portland and Lord Conway went as ſoon as they had 
(% Waller's an opportunity (29). The conſpirators were arraigned 
life, p. 36. at Guildhall, and Waller, Tomkins, Chaloner, Ha- 
ſell, White, and Blinkhorne, were all condemned ; 
and Tomkins and Chaloner were both hanged, Tom- 
kins in Holborn, and Chaloner in Cornhill, both 
within fight of their own dwelling houſes. Haſell 
died in priſon. Blinkhorne with others were reprieved, 
and afterwards ſaved by the mercy of the parliament 
and the Lord General. 

Alexander Hambden, who was a relation of Mr 
Waller's, eſcaped (probably on account of hizname) 
being proſecuted with the ſame ſeverity as others; yet 
the parliament ſuffered him to dye in priſon, though 
| no judgment had been given againſt him (30). 
On Pe [S] His fright put him upon unjuſtifiable means to 
3 l eſcape death.) * When he was ſeized,” ſays Lord Cla- 
tituled inthe fir rendon, he was ſo confounded with fear and appre- 
edition To A. H. henſion, that he confeſſed whatever he had ſaid, 
— Alex- © heard, thought, or ſeen; all that he knew of him- 
1 * ſelf, and all that he ſuſpected of others, without 
ſucceſs of their Concealing any perſon of what degree or quality ſo- 
loves, * ever, or any diſcourſe that he ever had upon any 
* occaſion entertained with them : what ſuch and ſuch 
* ladies of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of 
* his great wit and very good reputation, he had been 
* admitted, had ſpoke to him in their chambers of the 
* proceedings of the Houſe; and how they encou- 
* raged him to oppoſe them ; what correſpondence 
* and intercourſe they had with ſome miniſters of ſtate 
* at Oxford, and how they derived all intelligence 
* thither. He alſo accuſed the Earl of Portland and 
* the Lord Conway of being concerned in the agita- 
* tions in the city, and the Earl of Northumberland 
* of wiſhing them ſucceſs. The Earl of Portland and 
* Lord Conway were impriſoned on his accuſation, 
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(30) Fenton's 


ration 


* and often confronted with him before the committee; 

* where they as peremptorily denying as he chargin 

them, and there being no other witneſs but he a Sink 

them, they were kept a while in reſtraint, and then 

* bailed. My Lord Northumberland (31), tho' charged (31) Tais Lord 
by him to be a well-wiſher to the conſpiracy, yet on * che fame wo 


account of his great reputation, was proceeded againſt whom our Poet 


addreſſes two po- 
* very tenderly. ems, and ancther 


In regard to the Earl of Portland, the following on the death of 
letter to him from Mr Waller has been produced in his lady. * 
his vindication by Mr Fenton“. In his 


vations, &c, 
My Lord, 


* Having obtained leave to write to your Lordſhip, 
and having but a very little time to perform it in, I 
* ſhall not make any apology to ſatisfy you (as I 
* might do) of the way I proceed in; which, if it 
were to be tried by the rules of neceſſity and honour 
* (even in the common acceptation thereof) if you 
* knew all circumſtances, I doubt not but I ſhould be 
* juſtified therein. My Lord, I beſeech you, know 
* that this buſineſs was never meant for your know- 
* ledge either by the Lord Conway or Sir Hugh Pol- 
* lard. The only reaſon I imparted it to your Lord- 
* ſhip was, that by you (in whom I had ſo great con- 
* fidence, both for your judgment and friendſhip to- 
* wards me) I might be inſtructed how far that Lord 
* Conway might be truſted, with whom Sir Hugh 3 
* ſo often urged me to ſpeak. This you might per- 
* ceive by ſome ſtrangeneſs towards you, when we firſt 
* met at Pollard's chamber, and often after when that © 
Lord whiſpered to me apart, which for the moſt part 
he did, Ss he mentioned the Earl of Northum- 
* berland. So that but for me, I think (nay I am 
* confident) you had never known any thing of this 
* bufineſs, which was by them prepared for another. 
* And therefore I cannot imagine why you ſhould hide 
it ſo far, as to contract your own ruin by concealing 
it, and perſiſting unreaſonably to hide that truth, 
* which without you already is and will every day be 
* made more manifeſt. Can you ng yourſelf 
* obliged in honour to keep that ſecret, which is alrea- 
dy revealed by another; or poſſible it ſhould till be a 
© ſecret, which is known to one of the other ſex (tho 
for a time denied)? No, my Lord, be moſt aſſured, 
that if you perſiſt to be cruel to yourſelf for others 
«* ſakes that deſerve it not, it will, nevertheleſs, be 
made appear ere long, I fear, to your ruin. Sure 
«if I had the happineſs to wait on you, I could move 
* you to compaſſionate both yourſelf and me, who (as 
* deſperate as my caſe is) am defirous to dye with the 
* honour of being known to have declared the truth, 
which God knows I have in every circumſtance, to 
* the utmoſt of my remembrance. And once more I 
* beſeech you, for God's ſake, the fountain of truth, 
to do the like. Much more I have to ſay (if I might 
be permitted to confer with your Lordſhip about it) 
* whereby I can demonſtrate, that you have no reaſon 


in the conſideration of honour, profit, or friendſhip, 


vainly to contend to hide, what is already revealed, 
and (hall at laſt be made moſt manifeſt, inconſider- 
* ately to throw yourſelf for the intereſt of others, and 
* ſuch to whem you are leſs obliged than you are 
* aware of, and to them to make a ſacrifice of your 
noble family; and (as much as in you lies) of the 
© life and fortune of him, that has ever been moſt un- 
* feignedly, and never more ſhew'd'it than in the 
* humble and hearty advice he now gives you, your 
* Lordſhip's 
« Moſt humble and moſt faichful 
Servant and kinſman, 
* Epm. WALLER. 

May God in time direct your heart to that which 
© is moſt pleaſing to him, and the only way to pre- 
* ſerve yourſelf before it be too late (32) !” (32) Speeches * 

Mr Whitlocke tells us, that Mr Waller on his and letters by 
* examination being aſked whether Selden, Pierpoint, Edm. Waller, 
« Whitelocke, and others by name, were acquainted las in the edi- 


« with the plot? He anſwered, that they were not; tienef his works 
but that * did come one evening to Selden's ſtudy, — 282 
where Pierpoint and Whitelocke then were with 
«* Selden, on purpoſe to impart it to them all; and 
* ſpeaking of ſuch a thing in general terms, thoſe 
« gentlemen did ſo inveigh againſt any ſuch thing, as 

45 * treachery 
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ration of all ages [T}. However, he did not eſcape without paſſuſꝑ. as it werd, thro? 
the fire: after being kept ſome time in priſon by the Gouncih of War, he appealed to the 
Houſe of Commons, as one of their members; where he was condemned to perpetual 
baniſhment, and to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds, and that after having difburſed 
* He is ſaid to three times that ſum in bribes “ to the leading men, in order to obtain their favour in 
In theſe circumſtances he chole France for the place of his exile; and 
accompanied by his wife, he paſſed firſt to Rohan in Normandy, and taking up 
his reſidence there, his favourite daughter Margaret was born in that city, who was at- 
terwards his amanuenſis. At length he removed to Paris, and not being diſpoſed to 
(«) There was give into the churliſh humour of a malecontent, or the unmanly dejection of a diſgraced 
no Evgliſh table exile, he appeared with an eaſe and gaiety of mind which made him welcome to the 


have ſold eftates 
of r0col. per ; 
ann. on this oc- bei 
caſion. His lite, 


p. 36. 


procuring it. 


but Mr Waller's, 


except that of my greateſt men of that country: he lived with diſtinguiſhed hoſpitality, and even ſplendor, 
(u) and indulged himſelf in the delights of an elegant converſation, and otten-[U]enter- | 


Lord St Albans, 
who was the 

Queen of Eng- 
land's prime mi- 
niſter when ſhe : , 
kept her court © treachery and baſeneſs, and that which might be the 


there. Ibid. p. © occaſion of ſhedding much blood, that he durſt not, 


_— for the awe and reſpect which he had for Selden 
and the reſt, communicate any of the particulars to 
a * them, but was almoſt diſheartned himſelf to proceed 

(33) White- jn it (33). 


locke's memori- 
als, as before, p. 


70. 


[T] His dexterity in ſaving his life will always be 
aſtoniſhing.) The following account of it is given by 
the forementioned noble hiſtorian. * After he had, 
ſays the Earl, with incredible diſſimulation acted 
* ſuch a remorſe of conſcience, that his trial was put 
* off, out of Chriſtian compaſſion, till he might reco- 
ver his underſtanding (and that was nat till the heat 
* and fury of the proſecutors was reaſonably abated 
* by the ſacrifices they had made) and by drawing 
viſitants to himſelf of the moſt powerful miniſters of 
all factions, had by his liberality and penitence, his 
© receiving vulgar and vile ſayings from them wich 
* humility and reverence, as clearer convictions and 
informations than in his life he had ever had; and 
* diſtributing great ſums to them for their prayers and 
« ghoſtly counſel, ſo ſatisfied them, that they ſatisfied 
* others; he was brought, at his ſuit, to the Houle of 
* Commons bar, where (being a man in truth very 
* powerful in language, and who by what he ſpake, 
* and in the manner of ſpeaking it, exceedingly cap- 
* tivated the good-will and benevolence of his hear- 
* ers, which is the higheſt part of an orator) u ith ſuch 
* flattery as was exactly calculated to that meridian, 
* with ſuch a ſubmiſſion, as their pride took delight 
in, and ſuch dejection of mind and ſpirit, as was 
like to cozen the major part, and be thought ſeri. 
* ous, he laid before thein their own danger and con- 
* cernment, if they ſhould ſuffer one of their body, 
* how unworthy and monſtrous ſoever, to be tried by 
* the ſoldiers, who might thereby grow to that power 
* hereafter, that they would both try thoſe they would 
not be willing ſhould be tried, and for things which 
they would account no crime; the inconvenience 
and inſupportable miſchief whereof, wiſe common- 
* wealths had foreſeen and prevented, by exempting 
* their own members from all judgments but their 
We are told 
by another au- 
thor, that he was 
condemned by 
that council, 
and reprieved by 
the Earl of Eſſex 
the General.— 
Parliamentary 
Hiſtory under 
thisycar. 


* war, and thereby preſerved his "_— life ; fo 
* that in truth he does as much owe the keeping his 
head to that oration as Cataline did the loſs of his 
* to thoſe of Tully; and by having done ill very well, 
he by degrees drew that reſpect to his parts, which 
* always carries ſome compaſſion to the perſon, that 
he got leave to compound for his tranſgreſſion, and 
* them to accept of ten thouſand pounds (which their 
* affairs wanted) for his liberty. Whereupon he had 
© leave to recolle& himſelf in another country (for his 
* liberty was to be in baniſhment) how miſerable he 
© had made himſelf in obtaining that leave to live out 
* of his own; and there cannot be a greater evidence 
of the ineſtimable value of his parts, than that he 
* lived after this in the 2 affection and eſteem of 
* many, the pity of moſt, and the reproach or ſcorn 
(34) Clarendon's * of few or none (34). We have likewiſe a narrative of 
hiſt. of this re- this extraordinary part which our author acted, and 
bellios, book vi. the reaſon of its prevalence, entirely agreeing in ſub- 
N ſtance with that of Lord Clarendon, b another hi- 
ſtorian of a different ſtamp, and a bitter enemy to his 
Lordſhip ; I mean Mr May, who was Secretary for 
that parliament; in theſe words. It was much won- 
« dered at, ſays he, and accordingly diſcourſed of 
by many at that time, what the reaſon ſhould be, 
* why Maſter Waller being the principal agent in that 
* conſpiracy (whereas Maſter Tomkins and Maſter 


- oner, who had been drawn in by him, as their 
2 | 
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* own *; he prevailed not to be tried by a council of 
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tained 


© own confeſſions even at their deaths expreſſed, were 
both executed) ſhould eſcape with life. The only 
* reaſon," continues this hiſtorian, * which I could 
* ever hear given for it was, that Maſter Waller had 
* been ſo free in his confeſſions at the firſt, without 
* which the plot could not have been fo cleatly de- 
© tected, that Maſter Pym and others of the examiners 
had engaged their promitc to do whatever they could 
to preſerve his life. He ſeemed alſo much ſmitten in 
* conſcience, and deſired the comfort of godly mi- 
* niſters, being extremely penitent for that foul of- 
* fence; and afterwards in his ſpzech to the Houſe, 
when he came to be put out of it, much bewailed 
his off-ace, thanking God that {o miſchievous and 
bloody a conſpiracy was diſcovered before it could 
take effect (35). If Lord Clarendon expreſſes h'm- 7':c) nav lig 
ſelf with greater indignation againſt the unmanly te pariiament 
cowardice of his friend's heart, yet he does more ho- * , &. 
nour than Mr May does to his eloquence. n 
[U] Entertained himſelf with his muſe.) Among 
others we find one addreſſed to Lady Morton, on 
New year's day 1550, at the Louvre in Paris, which 
will come under our notice hereafter, It will not be 
ſuperfluous to obſerve at preſent, how much reaſon 
Lord Clarendon had to impute his behaviour aſſumed 
as abſolutely neceſſary to ſave his life at ſuch a tri- 
bunal as he then pleaded before, entirely to diſſimula- 
tion, and acting a part. Conſonant to which we find 
him in this poem to Lady Morton lamenting the mi- 
ſeries and the iniquity of the times. Thus he Gags: 


Dark ſhades become the portrait of our time ; 
Here weeps misfortune, and there triumphs crime. 


In the ſame veia he concludes with a prophetical pre- 
ſage, or at leaſt a wiſh, of the reſtoration, addreſſed 
particularly to Henrietta Maria, youngeſt daughter of 
King Charles I. conveyed by Lady Morton ſecretly 
to France. 


Born in the flarms of war, this royal Fair 
Preduc'd like lightning in tempeſtuaus air, 

T ho" now fhe fies her native e (leſs kind, 
Leſs ſafe for her, than either ſea or wind) 
Shall, when the bloſſom of ber beauty's blowing 
See her great brother on the Brit throne © * 
Where peace all reign, and no diſpute ariſe, 
But which rules moſt, his ſceptre, or her eyes. 


This Lady Anne Counteſs of Morton was daughter 
to Sir Edward Villiers, the great Duke of Bucking- 
ham's brother, and wife of Robert Douglaſs Lord 
Dalkeith ; who on the death of his father ſucceeded 
to the earldom of Morton. She was one of the molt 
admired beauties of that age, and the graces of her 
mind were not inferior to that of her perſon ; for 
which reaſon ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by the concurrent 
choice of K. Charles I. and his Qucen to be governeſs 
to the Princeſs Henrietta, whom ſhe conveyed in diſ- 
＋ from Qatlands into France in 1545, At that time 

r Waller was there in exile, and to his private cala- 
mities had a large addition of forrow in ſeeing that. 
coaſt covered with the wrecks of a roval family, 
which but a few years before he had beheld in ſo 
flouriſhing a ſecurity, that one might have reaſonably 
believed the greateſt violence of fortune would have 
beat on in vain. Nor was the reception hey met with, 
at the court of France equal to their anliction or dig- 
nity. We have the following account by Cardinal, 
de Retz of a viſit which he pad at the Louvre. I 
went, ſays he, © to viſit the . 4 of England, whom 
* I found in her daughte;'s chamber, who hath e 

a deen 


Cardinal de 
Retz s Memoirs. 


ths. 8 7% 
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tained himſelf with his muſe, and publiſhed the firſt edition of his poems in 1640 UP 
The chief ſupport of this magnificeat way of life was derived from, his wife's jew 


which he had taken along with him ; but after ten years thus ſpent, being reduced, as 
be ſaid, to what he called the Rump jewel, it was time for him to think of ſome means 
to obtain his return. The favour was procured by the intereſt of Colonel Scroope, who 


had married his ſiſter; at that gentleman's interceſſion he was 


permitted to return to 


England, and to his eſtate, which, though now reduced indeed to leſs than half of that 
left him (w) by his father, yet enough remained to ſupport him handſomely; he was (w) Mid. p. 42. 


ſatisfied with it, and ſtill preſerved his former . 
at Hail Burn, a houſe built by himſelf about a quarter 


where his mother dwelt [XI. 


on the court, reſiding moſtly 


Protector, and it cannot be denied, that Mr Waller acted in his circumſtances no incon- 
ſiſtent part in wearing the chain; and if he adored the author of his redemption, grati- 
tude may be thought in a manner to hallow the ſacrifice. Cromwell took him into an 
extraordinary degree of favour, and converſed with him as an intimate friend and relation 
[ZT]; and our poet repaid the condeſcenſion in that noble panegyric addreſſed in 1654 
To my Lord Protector of the preſent greatneſs and joint intereſt of bis Highneſs and this nation. 


been created Dutcheſs of Orleans. At my coming in 
* ſhe ſaid, Ton ſee I am come to keep Henrietta company; 
* the poor child could not riſe to day for want of a fire. 
* The truth is, that the Cardinal Mazarin for fix 
* months tegether had not ordered her any money to- 
* wards her penſion ; that no trades-people would truſt 
© her for any thing; and that there was not at her 
* lodgings in the Louvre one fingle billet, —1 remem- 
* ber'd,” proceeds he, the condition I had found her 
in, and had ſtrongly repreſented the ſhame of aban- 
* doning her in that manner, which cauſed the parlia- 
* ment [of Paris] to ſend forty thouſand livres to her 
* Mzjeſty. Poſterity will hardly believe, that a Prin- 
* ceſs of England, grand-daughter to Henry the Great, 
* hath wanted a faggot in the month of January, to 
get out of bed in the Louvre, and in the eyes of a 
6 | wr court “. But it was owing to Mazarin, who, 
though a member of the ſacred college, ſeems to have 
reverenced. Cromwell more than his Maker. 

It was likewiſe in our Poet's exile, that Mr Waller 
wrote the epitaph on Colonel Charles Cavendiſh, in 
which appear theſe lines : 


Cromwell, with odds of numbers and of fate, 
Remov'd this bulwark of the church and flate; 
Which the ſad iſſue of the war declar'd, 

And made bis taſt to ruin both leſs hard. 


This gallant gentleman was a younger ſon of William 
Earl of Devonſhire, and brother to that beantiful and 


+ In his Poem very excellent Lady Rich, celebrated by our Poet 7. 


on the Death of His 


Lady Rich. 


genius led him equally to excel in letters and 
arms. After he had made the tour of France and 
Italy, he embarked at Venice for Conſtantinople, and 
after a long circuit by land thro' Natolia, ſailed to 
Alexandria; thence to Cairo; viſited Malta in his 
courſe to Spain; and from Spain returning to Paris, 
he arrived in England about the end of May 1641, 
when the courſe of his ſtudies (in which Mathema- 
ticks engaged his principal attention) being inter- 
rupted by the rebellion, he was among the firſt who 


drew their ſwords in the crown's defence; and after 


many ſignal ſervices performed for the King in the 
North, he was ſlain at Gainsborough in Lincolnſhire, 
anno 1943, in the 23d year of his age. Cromwell, 


u ho commanded that party of rebels by which he was 


Memoirs of 
the family of 
Carendiſh. 


defeated, in a letter to the aſſociation, then fitting at 
Cambridge, ſays, my Captain lieutenant flew him with 
a thruſt under the Sort ribs; which may very well con- 
ſit with another account, that he was murthered in 
cold blood, after quarter had been offered, and he 
had accepted it 1. | 

[WW]. He publifbed the firſt edition of his poems.) They 
came out under the title of Poems, c. auritten ty Ed- 
mond Waller, of Beconsfield, Eſq; lately a Member of the 
Honourable Houſe of Commons. To which is added, 
All the Lyrick Poems in this book were ſet by Mr Henry 
Lawes, Gent. of the King's Chappel, and one of his Ma 
Jeſty's pron Mufick. In the Preface, which is ad- 
dreſſed to a lady, whoſe name is concealed, we fee, 
that his gayety and wit ſhined with as much brilliancy 
in his exile as ever. It begins thus: 


* MaDam: 


* Your commands for gathering theſe ſticks into a 
* ſaggot had ſooner been obeyed, but intending to 
* prelent you with my whole vintage, I ſtaid till the 


_ 6a = a SS f SS. . . — 1 0. 


* lateſt grapes were ripe: for here your Lady ſhip has 
* not only all I have * but all I ever mean to do 
* of this find. Not but that I may defend the at- 
* tempt I have made upon poetry, by the examples 
(not to trouble you with hiſtory) of many wiſe and 
* worthy perſons of our own times, as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Sir Francis Bacon, Cardinal Perron {the ableſt 
of his countrymen) and the former Pope, who, they 
ſay, inſtead of the Tripte-crown, wore ſometimes 
the Poet's Ivy, as an ornament perhaps of leſſer 
weight and trouble, But, Madam, theſe nightin- 
gales ſung only in the ſpring; it was the diverſion of 
their youth, as ladies learn to ſing and play when 
they are children what they forget when they are 
women. The reſemblance holds further ; for as you 
quit the lute the ſooner, becauſe the poſture is ſuſ- 
pected to draw the body awry, ſo this is not always 
practiſed without ſome villany to the mind, wreſting 
it from preſent occaſions, and accuſtoming us to a 
ſtyle ſomewhat removed from common uſe. But 
that you may not think his caſe deplorable who had 
made verſes : we are told that Tully (the greateſt wit 
among the Romans) was once ſick of this diſeaſe, 
and yet recovered ſo well, that of almoſt as bad a 
poet as your ſervant he became the moſt perfect 
orator in the world. So that not ſo much to have 
made verſes, as not to give over in time, leaves a 
man without excuſe F 
Notwithſtanding this formal declaration and vow, 
it is evident he did but diſſemble. Poetry is in truth 
no more in a man's power than love ; and he who 
thinks he is paſt it, may carry the paſſion with him. to 
his mm as Mr Waller did. 

[X] His mother reſided at Beconsfield.] Here ſhe 
often entertained Cromwell during his uſurpation, he 
being related to her. Put notwithſtanding her rela- 
tion both to him and Colonel Hampden, ſhe was a 
royaliſt in her principles; and when Oliver viſited 
her at Beconsfield, ſhe would frankly tell him how his 


pretenfions would end. The uſurper uſed merrily to 


throw a napkin at her in return, and ſaid, He wou'd 
not enter into further diſputes with his aunt ; for ſo he 
uſed to call her, though not quite ſo nearly related, 
However, finding at laſt, that Mrs Waller was more 
in.earneſt than he was in jeſt, and that ſhe correſponded 
with perſons of her own principles in favour of the 
King, ſhe was for ſome time made a priſoner to her 
daughter in her own houſe (36). 
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a mile from Beconsheld (x, () mid. p. 1. 
Oliver had now enſlaved the nation under the title of 


(36) His life, 


[T] The Protector received him as an intimate friend ] p- 6. 


Mr Waller frequently waited on the Uſurper, and. 
as he often declared, obſerved him to be very well 
read in the Greek and Roman ſtory ; for his rude 
cant, and ſpiritual ſimplicity were downright affecta- 


tion: than which nothing can be more evident from 


Mr Waller's obſervation, and his confeſſion to him. 
Our author often took notice, that in the midſt of 
their diſcourſe a ſervant has come in to tell him ſuch 
and ſuch attended ; whereupon Cromwell would riſe 
and top them at the door, where he would overhear 
him ſay, The Lord will reveal , The Lord will help, and 
ſeveral ſuch expreſſions; which, when he returned 
to Mr Waller, he excuſed, ſaying, Cou/in Waller, I 
muſt talk to theſe men after their own way ; and would 
then go on where they left off. This created in Mr 
Waller an opinion that he ſecretly deſpiſed thoſe whom 
he ſcemed to court (37). 


(37) Thid. p. 
43, 44+ 
The 
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w A L 
The deſign of this poem was to 
the new Protector; and it was followed by 


in 1656: the 


princi 


perſuade the nation to think itſelf ſafe and happy 

another Of a war with Spain, and fight 
aim of which was to recommend the Protector to their reverence 
under the title of King, which the uſurper ambitiouſly affected [Z]. 


W thts o EI a 
* - 9 — 
, 


L E R. 
under 
at ſea, 


This poem was 


* Againft this crowned by a third inimitable poem on his great benefaCtor's death; which being 
lamented in ſuch elevated and ardent ſtrains on that occaſion, is a convincing evidence 


poem and his 
paregyric there 
came out a ſe- 
vere anſwer, en- 
tituled, The Pa- 
negyric and 


Storm, two poe- 


tical epiſtles by 


Edmond Waller, 


vaſſal to the 
Uſurper, an- 


ſwered by more 
faithful ſubjets 


to his Majeſty 


King Charles II. 


printed abroad 
in fix ſheets 4tO, 
in 1659, and 
dedicated to 
George Earl of 
No wich. 
3 ) Fenton's 
bſervations, p. 
118, 
(z) Waller's 
life, P · 47. 


(38)Clarendcn's 
hiſtory of the re- 


as of the diſintereſtedneſs, ſo of the reality of his affection. 


This was taken notice of by 


King Charles II. to whom our poet addrefſed a copy of verſes On his Majeſty's happy re- 
turn. The date of theſe coincides with the 55th year of his age, from which time Mr. 
Waller's genius is obſerved to begin to decline apace from its meridian (y); at leaſt, 


there is a ſpirit of humility that runs throughout the whole, which 


perhaps might ariſe - 


from a ſenſe of the public and his own guilt in particular AA]. We are told in the 


Menagiana, that when he preſented this 


i 
ceed ſo well in writing truth as in fiction. 


poem to the King, his Majeſty ſaid, be tbougbt 
much inferior to his panegyric on Cromwell. Sir ! replied Mr Waller, Ve poets never ſuc- 
He was much reſpected and careſſed at the plea- 


ſurable court of King Charles II. and looked on as one of the reigning wits there. His 


| Majeſty always uſed him with great civility, and in his diverſions with the Duke of 


Buckingham and others conſtantly made Mr Waller a party, excuſing his not drinking 


with the company, in which while he drank only water, yet he had t 


dexterity to ac- 


commodate his diſcourſe to the pitch of theirs as it ſunk : whereupon Mr Savile uſed to 
ſay, No man in England ſhould keep him company without drinking, but Ned Waller (z). The 


1 manner in which he was always received by the King encou 


him to aſk 


or the Provoſtſhip of Eton College [ BB], which became vacant by the death of Dr John 


[LZ] His aim was to obtain the title of King for the 
Uſurper, which he affected] Oliver finding his deſign 
perplexed with ſome difficulties, projected the ſcheme 
of engaging in a war with Spain, to be enabled by 
foreign ſpoil to eſtabliſh his government in what form 
and under what denomination he pleaſed, withour 
depending on parliamentary counſel or ſupplies. With 


this view he concluded a peace with France againſt 


Spain, which is cenſured by Ludlow, Welwood, and 
others, for the falſeſt ſtep that he ever made, and 
the moſt fatal to the tranquillity of Europe. How- 
ever, his own hopes were anſwered by the ſucceſs of 
that naval expedition, which is the ſubject of Mr 
Waller's poem Of a war with Spain, and fight at ſea, 
which will be illuſtrated by Lord Clarendon's account 
of the action. Montagu, a young gentleman of a 


good family, who had been drawn into the party of & 


Cromwell, and ſerved under him as a colonel in his 
army with much courage, was ſent with an addition 
of ſhips to join with Blake, and joined in commiſ- 
ſion of Admiral and General with him. Blake hav- 
ing found himſelf much indiſpoſed in his health, 
and having deſired that another might be ſent to 
aſſiſt him, and to take care of the fleet, if worſe 
ſhould befal him. Upon his arrival with the fleet, 
they lay long before Cales, in expectation of the 
Spaniſh Weſt India fleet, and to keep all ſhips from 
going out to give notice of their being there. After 
ome months attendance they were at laſt compel- 
led to remove their ſtation, that they might get freſh 
water and ſome other proviſions which they wanted, 
and ſo drew off to a convenient bay in Portugal; 
and left a ſquadron of ſhips to watch the Spaniſh fleet, 
which within a very ſhort time after the remove of 
the Engliſh fleet came upon the coaſt ; and before 
they were diſcovered by the commander of the 
ſquadron, Captain Richard Stayrer, who was to 
the leeward, made their way ſo faſt, that when he 

ot up with them, though he was inferior to them 
in number (having with him but two frigates, be- 


conſiſting of eight men of war and gallions) they 
rather thought of ſaving themſelves by flight, than 
of . and ſo the Spaniſh admi- 
ral run on ſhore in the bay, and the vice- admiral 
(in which was the Marquis of Bajadox, Vice-King 
of Mexico, with his wife and ſons and daughters) 
fired, in which the poor gentleman himſelf,ſhis wife, 
and his eldeſt daughter periſhed ; his other daugh- 
ter and his two ſons, and near one hundred others 
were ſaved by the Engliſh, who took the rere-ad- 
miral and another ſhip very richly laden, having 
* above two millions of plate on board, which, toge- 
ther with the priſoners, were ſent to England; the 
* reſt eſcaped into Gibralter (38).” Mr Waller con- 
cludes his poem in theſe lines : 


With theſe returns viforious Mentags, 
With laurels in his hand, and half Peru. 


ſides that in which himſelf ſailed ; the Spaniſh fleet 


Meredith 

Let the brave generals divide that bough, 

Our great PROTECTOR hath ſuch wreaths enough ; 

His conq'ring head hath no more room for bays. 

Then let it be as the glad nation prays : 

Let the rich ore forthwith be melted down, 

And the ftate fix'd by making him a crown : 

With ermin clad, and purple, let him hold 

A royal ſceptre, made of Spaniſh gold. 

This crown, as is ſaid above, was greatly ambi- 
tioned by Oliver, but upon Tounding the minds of the 
army, particularly Fleetwood and Lambert, he found 
them ſo much averſe to it, that he concluded the ſafeft 
way was to decline it ; and therefore he ſent a meſſa 
to his parliament, declaring, that be could not accept . 
overnment under the title of King (39). 


his guilt.) This guilt is hinted in this couplet of that 
{IE 

Like your great Maſter, you the florm withſtood ; 

And pity d thoſe who love with frailty hew'd. 


In this alluſion (40) he ſeems to touch tenderly upon (o) See st. 
his want of reſolution, that put him upon ſtooping to Matthes ko- 
the uſe of the moſt abject means for ſaving his life, on ſpel, ch. viii. 


an occaſion in which, ſays Lord Clarendon (41) he *: 
ought to have been ambitious to have loft it. But 


whatever was the cauſe of his muſe's fainting on oxf 
this occaſion, yet the ſymptoms of decay ſeem to be folio. 


abated, when he wrote his peem afterwards On S. 
James Park, as lately improved by his Majeſty, in 
which he concludes a handſome compliment to the 
King, in theſe lines: 
His thoughts riſe higher, svhen he does reflect 
On what the world may from that ſtar expect, 
| Which at his birth appear d, to let us ſee 

Day, for his ſake, could with the night agree. 

A Prince on whom ſuch different lights did ſmile, 

Barn the divided world to reconcile : 

Whatever bead n, or high extracted blood, 

Could promiſe or foretell, he will make good: 

Reform theſe nations, and improve them more 

Than this fair park from what it was before. 

And in his Advice vo a Painter, written when he 
was threeſcore, his addreſs To the King ends in a ſtrain, 
— if at all, inferior to his moſt elevated pieces, 
hus : | 

Had the old Greeks diſcover'd your abode, 

Crete had not been the cradle of their god ; 

On that ſmall iſland they had look'd with ſcorn, 

And in Great Britain thought the Thund'rer born. 


[BB] He aſted the King for the dongu | of Eton 
College.) In the preface to the edition of his 3 in 
5 1004, 


D (39) White- 
[44] 4 ſpirit of humility might ariſe from a ſenſe of — meme- 


W ALLE R. 


Meredith in 1665, and he obtained a grant of it from his Majeſty; but when the patent 
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was brought to the Earl of Clarendon, then Lord Chancellor, his Lordſhip refuſed to 
ſet the ſeal to ir, alledging, that by the ſtatutes of that college laymen were excluded from 
the provoſtfhip + [CG]. Mr Waller had ſet his heart upon this place, and the dif; 
pointment ſunk fo, into his mind, that it made a breach in that ancient friendſhip ä 

which had ſubſſted hicherto between the Chancellor and him, inſomuch that he joined Fell. 
warmly with the Duke of Buckingham in the proſecution of the Earl, and both voted 

and ſpoke for his impeachment in 1667 [DD]. The Chancellor going thereupon into de y Pran. . 

| baniſhment, Mr Waller applied again for the Provoſtſhip of Eton, upon the death of Dr Godolphia, Eſq; 
Alleſtre in 1668, but to his infinite regret met with the like ill ſucceſs as before, the fa- ra prin a 
mous Dr. Zachary Cradock being cholen by the fellows of the college. The King, on © Parlament 
Mr Waller's application for it, referred the matter to the privy council, before whom it Cane 1 


Cornwall, 1763. 
was argued for three days by the beſt lawyers at that time. The reſult was, the council N. B. Dr Cra- 


gave their opinion, that the place could not be held by a layman, according to the act 07 pt 


ky ted any thing 
of uniformity, ſince which the provoſts had always been inſtituted to it, as to a par- bur a fngle fer- 


ſonage, by the Biſhop of Lincoln, in whoſe dioceſe it lies. Whereupon the King ſaid, he 8 
could not dellroy an act of his own making (aa). And Mr Waller never reaped any real fruit — ties. oh 
for himſelf from his fiding with the court in this or the following reign ; only about the Dr Oe 
year 168 4, when his couſin John Hampden Eſq; grandſon of the patriot, was proſe- 3 
cuted and condemned for high treaſon, Mr Waller had the favour of obtaining his par- 


| life, p. 48. com- 
don, and protecting his ſon from the need of one (559. He fat in all the parliaments of ?1*5 vi 
King Charles II. tho' never for 


Agmondeſham [EE]: and we find him frequently bearing Fea articles, 
a part in their debates (cc). But as his indolence and love of eaſe rendered him averſe 1 


to the fatigue of buſineſs, ſo he always refuſed to be in the commiſſion of the peace or LK] 


lieutenancy, 
to England, conſider that we were paſſing a bill for 


+ See Preface to 


Grey's 
—— of the 
houſe of com- 


mont, 45 


1664, apparen'ly either written by himſelf, or by his 


immediate direction, he mentions his ſufferings for 
the royal cauſe, which, as ſays Mr Fenton, ſeems de- 
ſigned for a modelt memorial preparatory to his ſtand- 
ing candidate for the provoſtſhip of Eton college, as 


he did ſoon after it was publiſhed. Speaking of the. 


additional poems inſerted in that edition, his words 
are, For what has been done ſince, and now added, 
if it commend not Nis poetry, it muſt his philoſo- 
phy, which teaches him ſo chearfully to bear ſo 
+ great a calamity, as the loſs of the beſt part of his 
fortune, torn from him in priſon (in which, and in 
* baniſhment, the beſt uu of his life has alſo been 


* ſpent) that he can ſtil] ſing under the burthen, not 
© unlike that Roman, 


am— yn demiſere Philippi, 
Deciſis hun ilem pennis, inopemgue paterni, 
Et Laris & undi. 
* Whoſe ſpreadirg wings the civil war had clipp'd, 
And him of his old patrimony ſtripp'd.“ 
Who yet not long after could ſay, 
Mufis amicus, irijiitiam & metus 
Tradam froterwis in mare Creticum 


22) Horace . 
2 Portare ventis (42). 


1,200,c001. but when we were making a preamble to 
the bill, we were to ſeek for reaſons for giving the 
money, ſeeing we had no war; ſome ſaid to Dun- 
kirk,but we were told we ſhould take heed of looking 
upon it * to the crown. But it was looked 
upon as a frontier town, and accordingly needed not 
0 bail Therefore the ſale of it treaſon 6469. (46) 3 
From theſe and Mr Waller's ſpeeches in parliament 12730, p. 550, 
before - mentioned, it is certain, that Lord Clarendon 560, 561. 567+ 
had no good reaſon to point the end of his remark 
upon this part of our Author's character ſo much to 
his diſadvantage. * He (Mr Waller) ſays his Lordſhip, 
had been nurſed in parliaments, where he ſat when 
he was very young ; and ſo when they were reſumed 
again (after a long intermiſſion) he appeared in thoſe 
afemblies wich great advantage, having a graceful 
way of ſpeaking ; and by hinking much upon ſeve- 
ral arguments (which his temper and complexion, 
that had much of melancholic, inclined him to) he 
ſeemed often to ſpeak upon the ſudden, when the oc- 
caſion had only miniſtered the opportunity of ſaying 
what he had thoroughly conſidered, which gave a 
| bo luſtre to all he Lid, aubich yet was rather of de (47) Life of the 
ight than weight” (47). Earl of Claren- 
[EE] He ſat in all the parliaments under Charles II.] Vn, Po 24. 


* They that acquainied with the Muſes be, 
Send care and forrow by the winds to ſea.” 


Mr Fenten tells us {*) that he was a member of the (.) In his Ob- 
Houſe of Commons from the time of his leaving Cam fervations, &c. 


[CC] Larmen are eveluded from that proveſiſhip.] 
No doubt Mr Waller took pains to ſearch for prece- 
deiits on this occaſion, and 'tis certain that both Sir 
Herry Savile, made Provoft by Queen Elizabeth, and 
Thomas Murray his ſucceſſor, appointed by King 
(3) Athen, James I. (43) were laymen; as alſo was Sir Henry 
C „ Vol. Hf: Worton, put in by King Charles I. but upon conſult- 

ol, 466, 468. 
ing the ſtatutes of the college afterwards, he took 
(44) See his ar- deacon's orders (44), and the provoſts, if I miſtake 


tele. not, have ever fince deen of the clergy (45). 

32 D] He Sn ant [pole for Lord Clarendon's impeach- 
Francis Rous, n.] In the debates upon the firſt article of his 
rut into the Lordſhip's impeackwent, Mr Waller ſaid, * The ad- 
place by the vice given to the King I look upon to be this: To 


parliament dur- 
ing the rebellion. 
was in orders or , 
not, Ath. Oxon. 


eſtabliſh a new government: To be governed by 
Janizaries mitead of parliaments: To have a Di- 
van and a great miniſter of ſtate, inſtead of a Vizier 


Vol, II. Cl. Baſhau. A worſe plot than that of the 5th of No- 
*þ vember. There, if the Lords and Commons had 


been deſtroyed, there would have been a ſucceſſion, 
bur here both had been deſtroyed for ever. Then 
in order to a juſt debate, conſider how the law looks 
on it: for though we may accuſe on leſs evidence 
than we may judge, yet we muſt be cautious in nam- 
ing the crime: what therefore doth the law call 
this before the 25th Edw. III. then look whether 
= power of conſtructive treaſon be taken away 
nce," 
Again, upon the 7th, $th, gth, and 10th articles, 


Mr Waller laid. Fo ſhe that Dunkirk was annexed 
VOL. VI. | No. 242, 


ſeems to think, ; 
yet his caſe hap- 
pening in ſuch 
times, cannot be 
drawn into a 

d. 


bridge in the reign of King James I. to the end of p. 160. 
that parliament which was diſſolved in 1678. But 
neither does that gentleman nor the writer of Mr 
Waller's life give us any account of the particular 

laces for which he ſerved. This taſk therefore has 

len to our ſhare, and ſome pains have been taken to 

ſupply the defect. The difficulty of determining this 
matter with regard to the parliaments in James It's 
rime has been already noted, and the point diſcuſſed. 
In the firſt parliament of Charles I. which met in 
1625, he was choſen, tho' ſtill a minor, for Chipping 
Wycombe in Bucks (43). We cannot find that he fat 
in the ſecond par'iament of this reign, which alſo met (48) apt 
in the ſame year, In the — 1 parliaments of the deter on 
Charles I. he repreſented Agmondeſham, as is obſerv- of the family. 
ed in the text. It does not appear that he fat (and it 
is morally certain he did not fit) in the convention- 
parliament of Charles II. but in the next parliament 
which met at Weſtminſter, March 8, _ 2 he 22 
for Haſtirgs in Suſſex (49) ; upon the diſſolution o 
which, — Bo 25, 1678, another meeting March 6, . 
the ſame year he was returned again for Chipping Col. 25. 
Wycombe (50). It is ſaid alſo, and from the records, () willis'« 
that he was returned with Mr Sidney Godolphin to Notitia Parlia- 
the laſt parliament of this reign, which met at Weſt- mentaria, un- 
minſter, October 21, 1680, Burl have found no ſuch 22 bo- 


record; and I am affured by Francis Godolphin, Eſq; 
above-mentioned, that he never was choſen with any 
anceftor or relation of his family for any borough in 
Cornwal. Tis true, mention is made of a Sydney 
Godolphin, ſecond ſon of Sir William Godolphin of 

45 R Godolphin 
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(44d) His life, - 
p. 48. 


(ee) Ibid. p. 55. 


37. 


JP. 56. 


fer) P. gr. 


\ 


% hope yeur Grace will (gg). He died on the 21ſt of October 1687, and was interred 


WA L. L. E X. 


lieutenancy (dd). He choſe to paſs his days with his muſe, in whoſe company he was 
ſupremely bleſt, and notwithſtanding the promiſe he made in his letter to the lady, pre- 
fixed to the firſt edition of his poems, he wrote on. Poetry had been the ſupreme delight 
of his youth, and he refreſhed his old age with the ſame cordſal; and it cannot de 
denied, that whatever traces of decay may appear in his later cot#þoſitions, yet Longi- 
nus's obſervation of Homer is juftly applied to our poet; it was the Old Age of Mr Waller. 
Who would think that the verſes he wrote On the Earl of Roſcommon's Tranſlation of Ho- 
races Art of Poetry were the compoſition of a man twelve years beyond his grand cli- 
macteric? tor he was then ſeventy-five: yet he wrote on till, and ſtill with beauty and 
ſpirit, However, not many years after this, he turned his muſe, as became his age, 
towards heaven; for which flight his ſoul had evidently been preparing. And though 
his Divine Poems were written at fourſcore and after, yet the ſame elevation and fire, 
though with a little fainter flame, glows in them as in his earlier productions. He in- 
tended to crown all his labours with the poem Of the laſt verſes in the book, which can 
never be too much admired: ſo natural are the images, ſo lively the repreſentation of 
old age, ſo feelingly does the author ſpeak cf its infirmities, and all is ſo poetical! Never 
did old bard ſing with a ſweeter and more charming voice [FF]. Theſe ſurely will be 
allowed, if any thing can be allowed, to make atonement for the follies and irregularities 
which he fell into in the former courſe of his life; let them be all covered with this no- 

le veil woven in the laſt ſtage of it. Some time before his death he purchaſed a ſmall 
eſtate, with a little houſe upoa it, at Coleſhill, his birth-place, to which he frequently 
retired, but did not ſtay long: being once carried to dine there, he ſaid, he ſhould be 
glad to die, like the flag, where be wwas reuſed (ee). But in that he happened not to have 
his wiſh. He was at Beconsfield, when finding his legs begin to ſwell, he took his 
ſon-in-law, Dr Birch, with him to Sir Charles Scarborough, then at Windſor in attend- 
ance as firſt Phyſician to King James II. [GG]; and telling the Doctor he came to him 
as an old friend as well as phyſician to aſk him what that ſwelling meant, Sir Charles ſaid 
plainly, Why, Sir, your blood will run no longer. Whereupon Mr Waller repeated ſome 
verſes out of Virgil ſuitable to the occaſion, and received his ſentence very compoſedly (ff). 
His laſt poems ſhew us, that his laſt years were ſpent in divine ſtudies, and that he had 
fortified himſelf againft this hour by ſpiritual meditations, and making his peace with 
Heaven. The dropſical ſymptom increaſing, he ordered Dr Birch to give him the holy 
ſacrament, and deſire all his children to join with him. At the ſame time he profeſſed 
his Chriſtian faith with great earneſtneſs; telling them, he remembered the Duke of Buck- 
ingham once talked profanely before King Charles, and that he told him, My Lord, I am 
a great deal older than your Grace, and believe ] have heard more arguments for Atheiſm, 
than ever your Grace did ; but I have lived long enough to ſee there is nothing in them, and 


with his anceſtors in the church-yard at Beconsfield. Preſently after his deceaſe there 
came out a ſmall collection of poems upon him, conſiſting of panegyrics and elegies, 
by Monf. St Evremond, Sir Thomas Higgins, the Honourable George Granville, Eſq; 
afterwards Lord Landſdowne, Sir Robert Cotton, Mr Rymer, and others. Nor was 


Godolphin near Helſton in Cornwal, who was elected 
a burgeſs for that town in the ſhort and long parlia- 
ments, which both begun in 1640. This geatleman 
was a poet, and among other things — — into 
Engliſh verſe The p of Dido for Anas, as it is in- 
comparably expreſt in the fourth book of Virgil. This, ſays 
Mr Wood, being done (all but a very little) by our 
81 incomparable author, as well for virtue as wit, was 
23. perſected. completed, and publiſhed by Edmund Wal- 
= ler, of Beconsfield in Bueks, Eſq; London, 1658. 
3 den, of g Vo. But this gentleman was killed in January or 
Ward ng February 1642-3, fighting for the King at Chag- 
Chandler's cel ford in Cornwal +. In which county however it is 
lection of De- certain, Mr Waller was returned with Sir Cyril Wych 
_ intie for Saltaſh in the firſt and only parliament of James 
es ot Come If, which met in 1685 f. He was then four. 
ſcore; and yet Burnet obſerves, that he entertained 
$ In the hiftory the Houſe of Commons at that age 5. 
of his own [FF] Newer did old bard fing more fewectly.) The 
2 P. 368, two laſt lines in this poem, vix. 
oy Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That ſtand upon the threſhold of the new, 


brought to my mind the two following lines in Mr 
Fenton's Epitaph : 

Calmly he look'd on cither life, and here 

Saw nothing to regard, or there to fear. 
The author of this epitaph is our late much famed 
bard Alexander Pope, Eſq; who was in truth not ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed by any ſtrokes of original wit of 
his own, as he was for improving thoſe Fake ; of 
which this is a remarkable inſtance, Nor does the 
improvement he made in number and harmony of our 
verſification afier Mr Waller, who firlt refined it from 
the ore, redound leſs to his honour. 

[GG] King James II.] Mr Waller wrote when he 
was paſt fourſcore a poem, intituled 4 preſag- of the 


3 


ruin of the Turkiſh empire, preſented to his Majeſty Ring 
James II. on his birth-day. That Prince was very gra- 
cious to him. His Majeſty one time ordered my 
Lord Sunderland to bid him ſee him in the afternoon : 
when he came, the King carried him into his cloſer, 
and there aſked him, how he liked ſuch a picture? Sir, 
ſays Mr Waller, my eyes are dim, and I know not who it 
is. "Tis the Princeſs of Orange, ſays the King. Then ſays 
Mr Waller, She is like the greateſt woman in the world. 
Who do you call ſa ? anſwered the King. Queen Eliza- 
beth, ſaid he. I wonder, Mr Waller, reply d the King, 
you ſhould think ſo; but I muſt confeſs ſhe had a wiſe 
council. And, Sir, ſaid Mr Waller, did you ever know 
a fool chuſe awiſeone? The writer of his life tells aſtory, 
which he ſays he had from Dr Birch himſelf, as fol- 
lows: Mr Waller ſome time after being known to 
reſolve to marry his daughter to Dr Birch, the King 
was prevailed with to endeavour to hinder it ; and for 
that end ordered a French gentleman of quality to 
tell him, that the King wondered he could have any 
thoughts of marrying his daughter to a falling church. 
He made anſwer, Sir, the King docs me very great ho- 
nour, to take any notice of my domeſtic affairs; but 1 
hawe lived leng ennugh to obſerve, that this falling church 
has got a trick of riſing again. If we may believe the 
writer of his life, Mr Waller was certainly in the ſe- 
cret of the Revolution; for he would often ſay, The 
King would be le like a whale upon the ſtrand. But 
theſe words ſeem to be nothing more than a judicious 
preſage grounded upon that unfortunate monarch's 
arbitrary proceedings, and the general diſcontent and 
murmuring of the people thereupon. However, it is 
not improbable, as this writer maintains, that Mr 
Waller might charge ſome about him not to meddle, 
till they ſaw the Prince of Orange already landed ; 
and that his ſon and heir Edmund Waller, Eſq; then (51) Waller 
went in to the Prince 51). | | Life, P. 52, 53. 


his 


R 
his reputation confined to England; he was known to all the polite world. La Fontaine 
and St Evremond ſpeak with the higheſt commendation of his genius [HH]; but the 
ſureſt teſtimony we have of his merit is, that he lived ſucceſſively in great familiarity 
and friendſhip with the Lord Falkland, Sir Francis Wenman, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Leiceſter, the Counteſs of Carliſle, the Earl of St 
Albans, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Dorſet, the Earl of Rocheſter, Sir Charles 
Sedley, the Dutcheſs of Mazarine, Monſr Bonrepaux, Monſr St Evremond, and many 
other perſons of the ſame rank and character. In ſhort, he was one of the moſt polite, 
the moſt gallant, and the molt witty men of his time II], and he ſupported that cha- 
rater above half a century; and his writings will immortalize his name. He was cer- 
tainly the Father of our Engliſh verſification; yet he ingenuouſly declared, that it was to 
Fairfax he owed the harmony and ſweetneſs of it (þþ). He undoubtedly ſtands firſt in 
the liſt of refiners. The tongue came into his hands like a rough diamond, he poliſhed 
it firſt, and to that degree, that all artiſts ſince him have admired the workmanſhip, 
without pretending to mend it (ii) It is ſurprizing, that between what Spencer wrote 
laſt and Mr Waller firſt, there ſhould not be much above twenty years diſtance, 
and yet the one's language, like the money of that time, is as current now as ever, 
whilſt the other's words are like old coin, one muſt go to an antiquary to underſtand 
their true meaning and value. Such advances may a great genius make, when it under- 
takes any thing in earneſt! We are no leſs beholden to him for the new turn of verſe he 
brought in, and the improvement he made in our numbers. Before his time men 
rhymed indeed, and that was all; as for the harmony of meaſure, and that dance of words, 
which good ears are ſo much pleaſed with, they knew nothing of it. Mr Waller's rhymes 
are always good, and very often the better for being new. It is a decided cafe by the 
great malter of writing“, Quæ ſunt ampla & pulchra diu placere poſſunt, que ſunt lepida 
& concinna (among which rhyme muſt, whether it will or no, take its place) cito ſalie- 
tate officiunt aurium ſenſum faſtidio/iſſimum. This he underſtood very well, and therefore 
to take off the danger of a ſurfeit that way, ſtrove to pleaſe by variety and new ſounds. 
Had he carried this obſervation among others, as far as it would go, it muſt methinks 
have ſhewn him the incurable fault of this jingling kind of poetry, and have led his later 
judgment to blank verſe. But he continued an obſtinate lover of rhyme to the very 
laſt : it was a miſtreſs that never appeared unhandſome in his eyes, and was courted by 
him long after Sachariſſa was forſaken. He had raiſed it, and brought it to that per- 
fection we now enjoy it in; and the poet's temper (which has always a little vanity in 
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(bb) P. 66, 


(ii) This was 
written before 
Mr Pope's ap- 
Pear ance, 


Cicero ad He- 
renn. um, Ab. iv, 


it) would not ſuffer him ever to ſlight a thing, he had taken ſo much pains to adorn (&. (44) Prefice to 


But who is abſolutely perfect? It has been obſerved, that there are ſeveral little over- 


the ſecond part 
of Mr Waller's 


ſights, improprieties, and flips of grammar to be found up and down in his works. We pcems, printed ia 


may add likewile, that ſometimes his thoughts are not ſo very juſt as, in all probability, 
they would have been, if he had been at the pains to reviſe them in his cooler ſeaſons 


[KK]. He left ſeveral children by his ſecond wife behind him, and bequeathed his 


[HH] La Fontaine and St Evremond ſpeak of him 
with the high:/t commendation.) La Fontaine writing 
to Monſr De Bonrepavx, then in England, and after- 
wards the French Envoy to the Northern Crowns, ſays, 
Faye tant entendu dire du bien de Mr Waller, que ſon 
atprobation me comble de joie ; I have heard ſo muck ſaid 
in praiſe of Mr Waller, that 1 am overjoyed with his 
approbation. And ſpeaking of whatthat gentleman had 
written to him of Windſor, he ſays, 1/ y'a plufteurs choſes 
conſiderables; entre autres, vos deux Anacreons, Monſr deSt 
Ewrcmond & Mr Waller, en qui ['imogination & [amour 
ne finiſſent point; There are ſome things conſiderable ; 
among others, your two Anacreons, Monſr de St Evre- 
mond and Mr Waller, of whoſe imagination and love 
there is no end. Mr St Evremond in a letter to La 
Fontaine, ſoon after our author's death, expreſſes his 
concern for che loſs in theſe terms: Mon/r Waller, dont 
nous regrettons la perte, a fouſſe la vigueur de Pefprit 
Juſqu'a Lage de quatre wingt deux ans; Mr Waller, whoſe 
loſs we regret, enjoyed the full vigour of his wit at 
fourſcore and two years of age. Again, writing to 
my Lord St Alban's, he ſays, Mr Waller wous garde 
une converſation delicieuſe ; je ne ſuis pas fi vain de vous 
parler de mienne; Mr Waller keeps a delicious con- 
veriation for you; I am not ſo vain as to mention 
mine. Again, in his diſcourſe des belles lettres; Fe 
ay point, dit il, connu d homme a qui Pantiquite ſoit fi 
obligee qu'a Mr Wall:r ; il lui prete ſa belle imagination, 
auſſi que ſon intelligence fine & delicate; en forte qu il entre 
dans [efprit des ancien, non ſeulement pour bien entendre 
ce qu'tls ont p.nſe, mais pour embellir encore leurs penſees. 
I never knew a man to whom antiquity is ſo much 
obliged, as to Mr Waller; he lends her his beautiful 
imagination, as alſo his fine and delicate underſtand- 
ing; ſo th enters into the genius of the ancients, 
not only to underitand rightly what they thought, but 
to embelliſh their thoughts ſtill more. 


eſtate 


[17] One of the moſt polite and witty men of hi; time.] 
In this reſpect we find the Earl of Clarendon gives his 
teſtimony to Mr Waller. Speaking of the principal 
members in the Houſe of Commons in the loug par- 
liament of King Charles I; he ſays, * There was of 
* the Houſe of Commons one Mr Waller, a gentleman 
* of very good fortune and eſtate, and of admirable 
parts and faculty of wit, and of an intimate conver- 
* ſation with thoſe who had that reputation (52). 

[KK] His thoughts are not always ſo wery juſt, &c.] 
There are two initances of this fault ſo notorious, that 
it is no wonder they have not eſcaped the ſharp ſighted 
Dean Swift, who has not ſpared to give our poet among 
Others a place in his Art of finking in poetry; where, 
under the article of what he calls /e Antithe/7s or 
See ſaab, his firſt inſtance is taken from our author's 
verſes to Lady Morton, then at the Louvre in Paris, in 
1650. 
England, he concludes his lamentation thus: 

Let him that draws it hide the reſt in night, 

T his portion only may endure the light: . 
which are followed by theſe two remarkable lines : 

Where the kind nymph changing her faultl:ſs ſhape, 

Becomes unhand/ſom, handſomly to "cape. 


Here, ſays the Dean, contraries and oppoſitions are 
balanced in ſuch a way, as to cauſe the reader to re- 
main ſuſpended between them, to his exceeding de- 
light and recreation (53). Again, in the ſame piece, 
under the claſs of diminiſhing figures, one of which is 
Cenominated The Anticlimaæ, are quoted as a ſpecimen 
of that figure the two following lines from our au- 
thor's poem on the death of the Protector iu 1658. 


Under the Tropic is our language ſpoke, 
And part of Flan ers hath receiv'd our yoke (54), 


where the ſecond line drops quite ſhort of the firſt, 
than 


1690. 


(52) Clarendon's 
hiſt, of the rebel - 
lion, b. vii. p. 


247. edit. Oxf. 


* 


1727. 80, 


In it bewailing the miſeries of the time in 


(53) Art of fink- 
ing in poetry, 
ch, x, 


(54) Chap. xi, 
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p- 61. $vo edit, 


(56) Ibid. p. 


had 
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eſtate to his ſecond ſon Edmund, his eldeſt named Benjamin being ſo far from inheriting 
his father's wit, that he had not a common portion ; and therefore was ſent to New Jerſcy 


in America. William, the third ſon, was a merchant in London; and his fourth ſon, | 
Dr Stephen Waller, was an eminent civilian, and was one of the Commiſſioners appoint- 


ed for the Union of the two kingdoms. 


There was a fifth ſon, but we have met with 


no account of him. Edmund Waller, his heir, uſed to be choſen for Agmondeſham; 
and as in parliament&he never eſpouſed the court or country party, he was generally 
looked upon as the head of what was thence called The Flying Squadron. He accepted of the 
commiſſions [of the peace and lieutenancy] which his father retuſed ; and was eſteemed 
in his country as a very honeſt gentleman, and a man of good ſenſe (I). Nor was he 
without a taſte in poetry [LL], and a vein which would have ſhined more, had it not 


than which nothing creates greater ſurprize. Theſe 
are both paſſed over in ſilence, as utterly inexcuſable, 
by Mr Fenton, who yet modeſtly mentions an impro- 
priety of Mr Waller's, thro' want of judgment, in 
the following ſong. 
Stay, Phœbus, ſtay! 
The world to which you fly ſo faſt, 
Conveying day from us to them, can pay your haſte 
Wich no ſuch object, nor ſalute your riſe 
With no ſuch wonder as DE Mornar's eyes. 
Well does this prove 
The error of thoſe antique books, 
Which made you move 
About the world: her charming looks 
Would fix your beams, and make it ever day, 
Did not the rowling earth ſnatch her away. 


The latter ſtanza of theſe verſes (which certainly, ſays 
Mr Fenton, are of Mr Waller's earlieſt production) 
alludes to the Copernican ſyſtem, in which the earth 
is ſuppoſed to be a planet, and to move on its own axis 
round the ſun, the center of the univerſe. Dr Donne 
and Mr Cowley, proceeds this obſervator, induſtri- 
ouſly affected to entertain the fair ſex with ſuch phi- 
loſophical alluſions ; which in his riper age Mr 
Waller as induſtriouſly avoided 5 5). The author of 
the Tatler remarks, that Mr Waller has the beſt and 
worlt verſes of any among our great Engliſh poets. 
He is charged in the ſame papers alio with being guilty 
of a piece of falſe wit in the following Epigram under 
a Lady's picture. ; 

Such Helen was; and who can blame the boy, 

That in ſo bright a flame conſum'd his Troy? 

But had like virtue ſhin'd in that fair Greek, 

The am'rous ſhepherd had not dar'd to ſeek 


Or hope or pity ; but with ſilent moan 
And better fate had periſhed alone. 


But here the laſt mentioned candid critic ſteps in to our 
author's defence. * I can much eaſier, ſays he, agree 
with the author of the Tatlers, that every woman 
thinks herſelf deſcribed in the two firſt verſes, than 
* that they are a owe of falſe wit; and I believe all 
the admirers of Horace, a numerous party! will 
« ſupport me in diſſenting from his criticiſm. This 
* expreſſion, 


Nen pulchrior ignts 
Accendit obſæſſam Ilion, 
has hitherto never been accuſed of impropriety ; and [ 
think. it is particularly commended by Dacier; whoſe 
country man De la Foſſe approved ſo well of the 
whole ſix lines of Mr Waller, as to change them 
into a madrigal, and print them for his own. Yet 
* ſhall we arraign him of wit-felony ? or commend the 
perfect notion he had of the French nation, which 
* would never have allowed the verſes to have been 
* polite, if he had honeſtly confeſſed that they were 
imported from England? 

Telle fut celle dont les charmes 

Mirent toute la Grece en armes / 

Trop heureux le Berger qui fut ſon favori / 

Mais fi la belle Grecque ent eu cet air modeſls 

Paris a ſe patrie eut ete moins funeſies 

Le reſpett Peut fait taire, a lui ſeul eut peri (56). 

Monſr de Voltaire, writing lately ſeveral remarks 

npon the Engliſh nation, hath obſerved, * that our 


6 author had deen much talked of in France, and that 
© his elogium had been written both by De la Fontaine, 


* liſhman, not confined to his lines nor his numbers 


been 


St Evremond, and Bayle; yet ſtill,” ſays he, his 
name only is known. He had much the ſame repa. 
tation, continues this critic, in London as Voiture 
had at Paris, and in my opinion deſerved it better. 
* Voiture, born with an eaſy and frivolous genius, was 
the firſt who ſhone in this aurora of French literature. 
Waller, though better than Voiture, was not yet a 
* finiſhed poet. The graces breathe in ſuch of his 
* works as are wrote in a tender {ſtrain ; but ther they 
* are languid thro' negligence, and often disfigured with 
* falſe thoughts. The Eaglim had not in his time at- 
© tained the art of correct writing. But his ſcrious 
compoſitions exhibit a ſtrength and vigour, which 
could not have been expected from the ſoftneſs and 
* effeminacy of his other pieces. He wrote an Ele 
* on —— * which, with all its faults, 1s 
* ne-ertheleſs eſteemed a maſter-piece Mr 
Fenton plainly had his eye — 3 as — — 
this of Voltaire upon our author's negligence, in his lifh nation, l 
obſervation upon {he werſes written in the Tafſo of her *** 
Royal Highneſs. * When the court was at Windſor, 
ſays he, theſe verſes were writ in the Taſſo of her 
* Royal Highneſs, at Mr Waller's requeſt, by the 
late Duke of Bucks; and I very well remember to 
© have heard his Grace ſay, that the author employed 
the greateſt part of a ſummer in com ling and cor- 
recting them: ſo that, however he 1s generally re- 
* puted the parent of thoſe ſwarms of inſect-· wits who 
affect to be thought eaſy writers, it is evident that 
© he beſtowed much time and care on his poems, 
before he ventured them out of his hands. That 
* iUlaborata facilitas, which a great critic aſſigns for 
* the diſtinguiſhing character of Cicero's proſe, may 
with equal propriety be apply'd to Sir George Eche- 
rege s ſtyle in his comedies, and to Mr Waller's 
* verſification *. : *. Fenton's ch 
The celebrated Mrs Katharine Philips, well known fervation;, 4 
by the feigned name of Orinda, makes the following P. 148. 
criticiſm on Mr Waller's tranſlation of the firſt a& of 
Corneille's tragedy of Pompey. In a letter to Sir 
Charles Cotterel (58), ſhe writes thus: © I mult then 
* tell you, that Mr Waller's own act is not fice, in (53) Commuri. 
my opinion, from juſt exceptions. The word Roman cated by Sir Cle- 
* blade choques me very much; his frequent double ue are 
* rhymes in an heroic poem; his calling Pompey a new - 0 
* conſul, when that was not in the orignal or the hi- Fentor. See bi 
* ſtory, both the conſuls being with him at Pharſalia; *bſcrvations, 7+ 
* Pharſalian Kites, for Jes YVautours de Pharſale : 1 38,159. 
* cannot reliſh his Engliſhing 4e dernier preuue de leur 
* amitie, their new friendſhip; and many additions and 
* omiſſions of the author's ſenſe. I think a tranſlation 
* ought not to be uſed as muſicians do a ground, with 
* all the liberty to deſcant, but as painters when they 
* copy. And the rule which I underſtood of tranſla- 
; tion, till theſe gentlemen inform'd me better, was to 
* write ſo Corneille's ſenſe, as it is to be ſuppoſed 
* Corneille would have done, if he had been an mag; \ By 8 
59 y or 
* (unleſs we can do it happily), but always to his —— 
* meaning ; or to ſay all, to tranſlate as the Temple of remains fill in 
* death is tranſlated (59), where the original appears manuſcript. 
in its ewn true undisfigured proportion, and yet (6% Ni Sir 
* beautified with all the riches of a mother-tongue. Robert Filmer, 
But, after all this, let me aſſure you, that what I who did one, 5: 
have ſaid of thoſe gentlemen's tranſlation (60) is to Eb4'1es Sede 
* engage you to tell me your opinion, rather than to r 
* ſpeak. mine; which yet is, that all together it is an zusther; but 
* excellent piece, and done with great ſpirit and hap- who the ff h. 
© pineſs; and whoſoever ſhall attack it muſt ſhew ſa/s fe, I canndt 
* themſelves either very envious, or very idle. 2 * 
[LL] Hes fon Edmund bad a taſte in poetry.] The irc tere 
writer of Mr Waller's life tells us he had ſeen ſeveral 23. p. 112. e. 
copies of verſes written by this his ſon and heir, moſtly 1705. 
| upon 
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been ſet ſo near his father 's. In the latter part of his life he embraced the ſect of the 
Quakers, as appears by his laſt will, in which he ordered, that a certain ſum ſhould be 

laid out on his funeral, and if there was any overplus, it ſhould be diſtributed among 

his poor friends the Quakers at Bath in Somerſetſhire, where he died in 1699, and his 

body was interred, by his own direction, in the Quakers burying- ground, five or ſix 

miles from that city, the Mayor and Aldermen attending it thither (/m). The mother (0 bid. P. Co. 
of this gentleman obliged him to promiſe, he would lay out three hundred pounds in a 
monument for his father ; and it was in conſequence of that promiſe, that the fine tomb 

was erected over our Poet's grave by his ſon's executors, Mrs Eliza Waller, John Fan- 

ſhaw, and Henry Gould, Eſquires. This monument ſtands in the church-yard of Be- 

consfield, where the Wallers were buried in little better than a common grave; but 

the vault was on this occaſion enlarged, and the tomb has all the advantages and decora- 

tions that could be deſired to honour the remains of ſo great a man (un) [MM]. This (% mid. p. 60, 
ſon and heir dying without iſſue, gave the eſtate to Edmund Waller, the eldeſt ſon of““. 

Dr Stephen Waller. This gentleman is till living; and his fon Robert Waller, Eſq; ( cn ka 
is one of the members of the preſent parliament for Chipping Wycombe in Buckingham- 1 


endar for this 


5 1 1763, wh 
ſhire (00). he is led Ro- 
bert Waller, Eſq; 
upon religious ſubjects, and particularly one on divine Popul charu:, Principibus in deliciis, admirationi omnibus SO u- Bun in 
worſhip, alluding to ſome verles in Horace, where he Hic conditur tumuls ſub codem . 
hangs up his votive offerings after a — Rara virtute & multa prole nobilis 
ben jove divine our breaft inflames, Uxor, Maria ex Breſſyorum familia, 
It calms the mind, and all our paſſions tamet e Cum Edmunds Waller, corjuge chariſſimo : 
Down fink the hills, and mountains melt aua; Quem ter & decies lætum f.cit patrim, 
The wallies riſe, and night is turn'd to day. V Filiis, Filiabus VIII. 
The waters to their bidden ſeats emo, Dues mundo dedit, & in calum rediit. 
And with the olive leaf returns the dove ; On the Kofi ond 
The ar then refts, and man s again reflor'd. EomunDus WALLER ci boc marmor ſacrum f/f, 
And Noah builds an altar to the Lord. Coleſhill naſcendi locum habuit, Cuntabrigiam fludendi, 
[MM] His monument is handſomly decorated.) It Patrem Robertum, & ex Hampdena ftirpe matrem ; 
ſtands on the Eaſt fide of the church-yard, near the Capit wivere 3 Martii A. D. 1605. 
* of the _— a at 2 pn % —_ grew Prima Uxor Anna Edwardi Banks filia mnica heres ; 
The walnut à walnut tree, As allo at the Weit end (01). e tree . . . 
or Lore N at the Eaſt end was down in 1711, but that at the "HEN * fave foilhy, on 2 
arms of the fa- Weſt end is incloſed within the iron rails around the duo luftra ſuperfies; obiit 21 Octobri:, 
mily, they lese, tomb; and branching Eaſt and Welt, the Eaſtern A. D. 1687. 
_ c:rvation branches hang over the ſpiral pillar, that riſes into On the North end. 
too, to borrow a them from the monument; and ing a fair tree, has Hoc marmore Eon vn bo Wallis 
term from he- a very good effect. The inſcriptions on the tomb were 23 ee e 
rakiry. written by Mr Rymer, Hiſtoriographer Royal, and ett ex ſecundis Nuptiis conjugis 
are as follow. Pientiſi mis Parentibus piifime parentavit 
On the Weſtern end. EpMunpus filius. 
EpmunDdi WALLER Hic jacet quantum morti ceſſit, Honeres bene mer entibus — dedit. 
Vi inter Poetas ſui temporis facile princepr, Dos ipſe fugit. 
Lauream, quam n adoleſcens, EI. . y 4 FA * G. er teſtamento H. M. P. 
Octogenarius haud abdicavit ; 1. 7 ulti 1700. | 
Huic debet Patria Lingua quod credas, The —_ herein mentioned by his firſt wife, 
Si Grace Latineg; intermilterent, Maſe am ws 1 "I, 2 Mr Dormer of Ox- 
: Ano Her ordſhire, and a fon, who died young. The daughters 
Loqui amarent Ang lice. by his ſecond match (for the ſons are mentioned above 
Ons as Bach be in the Text) were, 1. Margaret, the eldeſt, already 


mentioned. 2. Mary, the wife of Dr Birch. 
Heus, Viator, tumulatum vids EDBAumpbuu Warri married to —— Hervey, of Suffolk, Eſq; 
Qui tanti nomines Poets, & idem avitis opibus, ranking 13 34 
; gy ; iving in , unmarried, executrix to rother 
122 2 . e, Edmund Waller, Eſq; 6. Dorothy, a dwarf, who 
um 0TOArCeNarts, inter ard lc; n Fractantt, yas ſent into the North of England. , of 
Sedem habuit a Burgo de Amer/ham miſſus. 


whom we have no acccunt. 8. Octavia, ſo called 
Hic vitæ curſus: nec oneri defuit ſenex, vixitg; ſemper from being the eighth (62). E (62) His life, p. 


58, 59» 
WALLIS [Jonx ], the moſt eminent Mathematician of his time, was born Nov. 


23, 1616, at Aſhford in Eaſt Kent, of which town his Father, Mr John Wallis, a (0.4% Frenden, 
pious, prudent, and orthodox Divine (and ſon of Robert and Ellen Wallis, of Thing- pronounced. ” 


ronounced. 


has wn don (a) in Northamptonſhire) was then Miniſter (4), but did not ſurvive the birth of D 


. * bf 1 nus 1587, 
ee * his eldeſt ſon above ſix years. He died there on the zoth of November, 1622, and bred at Tee 
der: Satah, El- 


28 eaving three young ſons, beſides two daughters (c), to the care of their mother [4], en college in 


lie of the WNO, upon this loſs, purchaſed a houſe in Aſhford, thinking it beſt to continue in town, chere he took 
preient article 


— — 1 for the ſake of her children's education. Accordingly, our Author, the eldeſt ſon, was — * 
5 Ibid, into orders, be- 
their market-day, which was much frequented (beſides 232 
a numerous auditory of others) by very many of the the end of Queen 
3 preacher; and by his prudent carriage kept that great neighbour miniſters, juſtices of the peace, and others Eliz. reign. See 
by 8 town in very good order, and promoted piety to a of the gentry ; who, after ſermon, did uſe to dine at a letter io Dr 
bis preface to 2 degree. Beſides his preaching twice on the an ordinary, and there confer, as there was occanon, Tho. Smith from 
Langtoft's chro- Eord's day, and other occaſional ſermons, and his 


| | about ſuch affairs, as might concern the welfare and Au 
tile, as aloe. catechiſing and otherwiſe inſtructing the younger ſort, good government of that town and the parts adjacent, to Peter Lang- 

| e did, with ſome of the moſt eminent neighbouring wherein they were reſpectively concerned. 
miniſters, maintain a week day Lecture on Saturday, 


toft's chronicle, 
VOL. VI. No. 343. 


Cambridge, 


[4] He left five children to the care of their mother." 


(1) In his letter His fon ſays (1), He was an eminent and diligent 
to Dr L ho, 
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firſt put to ſchool there; but the 


in that town, he was removed to 
boys, as by 


mother, not complying with that 


was then Maſter. 


terwards Rector , , 
of Sutton-Co- Jamin Whichcot (). 


gue, which broke out in 1625, 
y Green in the pariſh of Tenterden, 
years old, and had juſt enter'd upon the firſt rudiments of grammar, when he came hi- 
ther to one Mr James Movat, a Scotchman, by whoſe care he was well 
that learning. Here the turn of his genius ſoon diſcovered itſelf, by leading him from 
the Nn not ſo much to learn the rules merely by rote, the uſual method of other 
nowing the reaſon of them, his memory being rather more judicious than 
technical. In 1630, Mr Movat breaking up ſchool, in order to attend two young gen- 
tlemen in their travels, would gladly have taken young Wallis al 
al, 
his inclination [B], to Felſted ſchool — where the celebrated Mr Martyn Holbeach 
During the Chriſtmaſs holidays, in 1631, he went home to his mother 
at Aſhford; where finding that one of his brothers, to quality himſelf for an apprentice 
in ſome trade, had been learning to cypher, he was inquiſitive to know what that meant; 
upon which his brother ſhew'd him his book, and went through all-the rules 
with him. He found no difficulty in working the queſtions; and was ſo much pleaſed 
with it, that in ten days or a fortnight he maſter'd the whole, 
into mathematics, and all the teaching he ever had in that way : but the ſubject ſtruck 
his humour greatly, and he proſecuted this ſtudy at ſpare hours upon his return to Fel- 
ſted; where he continued a year longer under Mr Holbeach, by whom he was inſtructed 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, as alſo in the rudiments of logic, muſic, and 
the French language. Thus accompliſhed, he was ſent by his mother, about Chriſtmaſs 
1632, to Cambridge, where he was admitted of Emmanuel-college, under the tuition 

(4) He was af- firſt of Mr Anthony Bergeſs (d), next of Mr Thomas Horton (e), . 

At his firſt entrance upon the academical ſtudies, he found 


L I S. 
. 
was nine 


grounded in 


ong with him; but his 
ſent him, at Chriſtmaſs, ſeemingly againſt 


gradually 
This was his firſt inſight 


O 


at laſt of Mr Ben- an 


it Was warls mafter of 


field, ane one of no diſadvantage to have ſtaid a year or more at ſchool longer than perhaps he needed to ler 


the aſſembly of 
di vines at Weſt- 


dedication to h 
aphoriſ ns, in 
16 59. 12mo, 


ticle. 


uſed to ſpeak La- 
tin at ſchool, 
which he now 
found of great 
ſervice to him, 


(5) This diſco- 


ervey, in his 


book De mor cor- Choſen a Scholar of the houſe upon the foundation, and ſo continued during his ſtay at 
that college, from whence, in Hilary-term, 1636-7, he proceeded Batchelor of Arts, 
and commenced Maſter in 1640; when being choſen Fellow of Queen's-college [E], 

he 


dis & ſanguinis, 
Franckf, 1628. 


11 Seemingly egainſt his inclination.] Mr Mvar 
been entertained, ſor the education of his children, 
in the houſe of one Mr Finch, who permitted him 
likewiſe to teach ſeveral others in the neighbourhood, 
and our Author among the reſt. But, when Mr 
Finch's eldeſt ſon became fit to be ſent to the univer- 
fity, Mr Movat was dif: ed from that family, and 
thereupon attended two of his ſcholars in their travels 
as Tutor. There was a deſign of taking Mr Wallis 
into the party ; but upon mentioning it to his mother, 
ſhe did not like to have him at fo great a diſtance from 
her, and inſtead of that ſent him to Feed, which 
was a kind of academy at that time. He was then 
fourteen years old ; and, ſays he, © I was as ripe for 
the univerſity as ſome that are ſent thither ; and 
Mr Holbeach, the Maſter of the Academy, told him, 
that he came better qualified than boys uſually did 
from other ſchools (2). 

[CJ A good diſputaent.] * I foon,” ſays he in his 
letter to Dr Smith, became maſter of a ſyllogiſm, 
as to its ſtructure, and the reaſon of its conſe- 
* quences, however cryptically propoſed, ſo as not 
* eaſily to be impoſed on by fallacious or falſe ſyl- 
* logilms, when I was to anſwer or defend, and to 
* manage an argument with good advantage, when 
I was to argue or oppoſe, and to diſtinguiſh am- 
* biguous words or ſentences as there was occaſion.” 
By this account it ſeems as if the diſputations were 
managed more in ſyllogiſms, than they are in that 
univerſity at preſent. 

LD] Mathematics were more cultivated at London 
than in the Uziverſity.] He made no ſeruple of divert- 
ing from the common road of ſtudies then in faſhion 
to any part of uſeful learning, preſuming that know- 


(2) Ibid. 


have done, ſince, by the improvement he made there, he was able to keep pace with v. 
miniter. Baxter's thoſe who were ſome years his ſeniors; and in logic he preſently obtained the reputation 
of a good diſputant (g) [C J. From logic he proceeded through the uſual courſe of 
ethics, phyſics, and metaphyſics; and taking in the ſpeculative parts of medicine and 
(f) See his ar- anatomy, he kept his public exerciſe in that branch of natural philoſophy, under Doctor 
Glifſon, then Profeſſor of Phyſic at Cambridge; and was the firſt of that Profeſſor's ſons, 
(g) He had been who in a public diſputation maintained the circulation of the blood (), 
At the ſame time, our Author imbibed the principles of what was then called the new 
philoſophy. As to the mathematics, though he could not forbear indulging his genius 
when books of that kind fell occaſionally in his way, yet he formed no kind of plan for 
thoſe ſtudies, having none to direct him what books to read, or what to ſeek, or in 
very was firt What method to proceed; the mathematics being at that time more cultivated at London 
publihed by Dr than in the univerſity [D]. Soon after his admittance into Emmanuel-college, he was 


11 that vniverſ- 


in that univerſity. 


ledge is no burthen; and, ſays he, if of any part 
thereof I ſhould have occaſion to make uſe, it would 
at leaſt do me no hurt; and what of it I might or 
* might not have occaſion for, I could not then fore- 
* ſee,” On this account he diverted to geography and 
aſtronomy, and other parts of the mathematics, tho", 
at that time, theſe were ſcarcely looked upon as aca- 
demical ſtudies, but rather eſteemed mechanical, and 
the buſineſs of t:aders, merchants, ſeamen, carpenters, 
or the like, and perhaps ſome Almanack-makers in 
London. And, amongſt more than 200 ſtudents at 
that time in Emanuel college, he did not know of any 
two (perhaps not any) who had more of mathematics 
than himſelf, if ſo much (which was then but little) 
and very few in the whole univerſity (3). (1) Letter to Dr 
[E] He was choſen Fellow of Queen's.) He hap- Smith. 
pened to be rendered incapable of having a fellowſhip 
at his own college, by the ſtatutes, of which it was 
rovided, that there ſhould be no more than one Fel- 
ow at the ſame time of the ſame county ; and there 
was already a Fellow of the county of Kent. Other- 
wiſe the ſociety had ſo great an efteem for him, that 
he could not have miſled of a fellowſhip there: As 1s 
evident from what paſſed when he firſt declared his 
deſign of leaving the college. Upon this occaſion, 
Dr Pickard Olaſævorth, then Maſter, ſhewed ſuch 4 
particular kindneſs for him, that he had a conſultation 
with the Fellows about founding a new fellowſhip on 
his account, that he might not remove from them : 
But the times growing confuſed and troubleſome, 
there was no room for executing ſuch a deſign. He 
therefore removed to Queen's, apparently by the in- 
vitation of Dr Horton, his quondam Tutor, who was 


then become Maſter of that college. Our Author 
5 always 


— 
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he removed thither *. Being from the firſt deſigned for the Church [F], he had, in all his 
other ſtudies, continually kept his eye upon divinity, which he made it his principal care 
to cultivate, and became early acquainted with the ſyſtematic and polemic branches 

it. Accordingly, he enter'd, this year, into Holy Orders, which he received from the 


(i) 
o 
jogham in 


of the Earls of Vere, 
Ox told. 


ex, 


i her bobſe hands of Dr Malter Curle, Biſhop of Wincheſter; and leaving his reſidence in the college, 
catle-Ha®- in 164.1, he went to be Chaplain to Sir William Darley, at Buſtercramb in Yorkſhire. 
ear The next year, 1642, he removed thence, to attend, in the ſame ſtation, upon the Lady 

b Widow of Lord Horatio Vere. This Lady, not chuſing to live altogether in the 
country (i), reſided ſometimes in London, by which means our Author, not long after 


his coming into the family, met with an occaſion that firſt diſcovered his ſurprizing talent 
in the art of decyphering. It was about the beginning of the civil wars, when ſitting 


(4) 


The time of down to ſupper, a Chaplain of Sir William Waller ſhewed him, as a curioſity, an inter- 
f ion i. d letter. writt in cvph d aſked hi be jeſt h have been præ- 
jos cle&tion cepted letter, written in cypher , and aſked him, between jeſt and earneſt, whether he eieded on hie 

firſt comins thi- 


Aulague Pl-tes could make any thing of it? Notwithſtanding it was the firſt thing he had ſeen written 


it under the na in cyphers, yer, 
fterſhip ol Ur 
Holaſworth, 
vhicu ;nuſt be a 
millake ; or he 


to his friend's great ſurprize, he ſaid, at firſt view, that perhaps he 
might unriddle it, if it proved no more than a new alphabet, As ſoon as ſupper was 
over, about ten o'clock, he withdrew to his chamber to conſider it; and by the 


Carter, in his 
hi ſtory of Cam- 
bridge, tells us, 
that he ſucceeded 
an -jected loyal- 
it, and yrobably 
Anthon (after- 


wards Biſhop) 
Sparrow, who 
was the frſt of all 
the loyalifls 
ejected from 
Queen's college, 
April 2, 
and Dr Wallis 
was put in June 
Tith following: 
If ſo, he muſt 


16443 


ther, and not 

have been actual 
fellow quite nine 
months, fince he 


number married March 


an not maler of different characters therein (not above twenty-two or twenty-three) judging it could '+ . 


till 1637» and 
Dr Wallis te!“ 
os, his rt know- 
ledge of Dr Hor- 
ton Was in 1632. 


is brother Chaplain. The 


ing of Chiche- 
ter on the 2gth 
ot December 


be nothing but a new alphabet, in about two hours he decyphered it, before he went to + After the tak- 
bed, and ſent a copy of it, ſo decyphered, next morning to 4 


unexpected ſucceſs he met with in this firſt attempt ſoon brought him an opportunity 


Se bis tet to of convincing all that applied to him, that he was abſolute maſter of that important ſe- 


Dr Smith, ubi 
ſupra. 

(5) He was ſuc- 
cecded by Mr 
Sam. Chency 


— always retained a grateful ſenſe of the favour, and 


val. L. p. 079. gave a public teſtimony of his gratitude after his de- 
(6) Nicol.s Ber- ceaſe, when he publiſhed a volume of his ſermons, 
nard ſaccceded yyith an account of his life prefixed : Which informs 
— 2 n us, that he was ſon of Laurence Horton, citizen and 
1651. merchant, and member of the mercer's company in 
(;) 4gainft Pr LonJon, where his ſon Thomas had his birth and firlt 
Whichcot, who education. He was admitted a Penſioner of Emanuel- 
be compet'” college, July 8, 1623; took the degrees in arts, in 


4 T—_ 1626; and, 1630, was choſen a Fellow of his college 
(8) From the (4), and took Holy Orders; and proceeding B. D. in 


Regiſter of that 1637, was appointed one of the twelve Univerſity- 
Jon 8; Oxon, Preachers. The following year, he was choſen Maſter 
(0) og ora of Queen: college in Cambridge, and Miniſter of &. 
(10) Thurloe's Colichurch London, a donative of the mercers 
papers, vol. 39. company (5). In 1641, he was elected Divinity Pro- 


fol. 355. feſſor at Greſham-college (6), and Preacher at Gray's- 
2 . 333 & Inn in 1647 (7). He was created D. D. in 1649, 


and the enſuing year was choſen Vice-chanceilor of 
Cambridge; he entered into matrimony about 1631, 
wasreftored buen and to ſecure his continuance at Greſham, he procured 
1 an order from the Committee of Parliament appointed 
who beſore had to reform the Univerſities and other colleges, not to be 
ejeted Lim; and removed from that place in caſe of marriage (8). In 
upon bis return 1652, he was incorporated D. D. at Oxford (9), and 
vacated all the the next year was nominated one of the Triers for 
elections of tel. Commiſſoners for the approbation of Miniſters (70). 


» 335» 
(12) Dr Martyn 


1 In 1655, the Greſham Committee having elected Mr 
they were all, or George Gifford their Profeſſor of Divinity, Dr Hor- 
molt of them a- ton procured a freſh diſpenſation from the Protector 
13 and Council, by the intereſt of Secretary Thurloe (11). 
(13) Inte Cams After this the Doctor continued in the quiet poſſeſſion 
bridge verſes in- Of his profeſſorſhip till the Reſtoration, and held it 
tituled Zusa, with his headſhip of Queen's college; but, Auguſt 2, 
IE 1660, he was ejected from this latter, to make room 
Ch. II. there is , for Dr Martzn, who had been ejected April 11, 
poem by Lr Hcy. 1044 (12). However, our Doctor had intereſt enough” 
ten, maſter of at Court (13) to obtain a new diſpenſation from his 
wh college Majeſty to retain the Greſham Lecture (14): But this 
ray MET did not continue long; for, March 25, 1661, the 
1660, zto, King's commiſſion was iſſued out ſor holding the Sa- 
(14) Mr Paxter VOy conference, in which Dr Horton was nominated 
. he never as an aſſiſtant on the fide of the Preſbyterians; and, 
ee 2 ſoon after, the forementioned Mr Gifford, by a peti- 
narrative of hi tion to his Majeſty, procured the grant of the Doctor's 
life aud time, diſpenſation to be revoked, and himſelf to be re- elect- 

I. parti, ed June 7, that year. In 1662, Dr Horton was in 
l PE: 307: the number ot thoſe divines who were filenced by the 
leser Bartholomew Act; but he conformed afterwards (15), 
conformity, pat and, June 13, 1666, was admitted to the Vicarage of 
lp. 33. Great St Helen in Biſhopgate-ftreet London (16), and 
(16) Newcourt”s held it till his death; which happening in 1673, he 


— 8 „i la- was buried in the chancel of that church under the 


(17) Repi%er of com munion- table (17), leaving behind him a widow, 
«at church. 
18) V/ard's 
les of the Gre- 
am profeifors, 


but no childien (18). Dr Wallis gives him the cha- 
ratter of a pious and learned man, a hard ſtudent, a 
ſound divine, a good textuary, very well ſkilled in the 
oriental languages, very well accompliſted for the 


cret {G]. He had always joined with the friends to the Parliament, and that party 


thought 


work of the miniſtry, and very conſcientious in the 


(19) In the ac- 


diſcharge of it (19). Mr Wood, as his manner is, tells cunt of his life, 
us (20), the Doctor was a Holder forth ſometimes be- ubi ſupra, 


fore the Long Parliament. However, he publiſi:cd 
only three ſermons himſelf, the titles of which are, 
1. Sion's diſcovery and revenge. A Sermon preached ta 
the Right Honourable the Houſe of Peers, 30 December 
1646. Lond. 1646. 4to. 2. 4 Sermon preached on 
the 5th of Nowember 1654, before the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen, at St Paul's Church. Lond. 1655. 
4to. 3. A Funeral Sermon for Mr William Adams. 
Lond. 1661. 4to. But after his death there came 
out, 4. Forty-fix Sermons E the whole eighth chapter 
of the 1 of the Apoſtle Paul to the Romans. Lond. 
1674. folio. 5. A choice and prafical Expoſition upon 
the I th, XXVIIth, LIR, and LXATH2 Pſalms, in forty- 


five Sermons. Lond. 1675. fol. 6. One hundred ſele# 


Sermons upon ſeveral Texts, fifty upon the Old Teftament, 
and fifty upon the New. To which is prefixed, ſome ac- 


count 7 the Author's life, by Dr John Wallis. _ 
fol. He alſo left behind him, prepared for the preſs, 


i. A Volume of Sermons on the ſerventeenth chapter of St 
John's Goſpel. 2. A Volume of Sacramental Sermons. 
3. A Volume of Funeral Sermons. Mr Wood alſo ſays, 
that he, with William Dillingham, D. D. and Matter 
of Emanue!-college, did publiſh, 4 Chain of Princi- 
ples ; or an orderly concatenation of Theological Aphori/ms 
and Exercitations, wherein the chief Head: of the Chri- 


flian Religion are aſſerted and improved. Lond. 1660. 


Written by Jobn Arrowſmith, D. D. ſucceſſively Mafter 
of St Fohn's and Trinity-college, and the King's Profeſſur 
of Divinity in the Univerſity of Cambridge ; publiſhed 
fince his death, according to his own Manuſcript. 

[F] He was originally defigned for the Charch.) It 
is evident from his ſchool-education, ſo different from 
that of his younger brother, who was bred to trade, 
that he was deſigned for one of the three learned pro- 
feſſions; and he was more inclined to the Prieſthood, 
than to Law or Phyſic, by his ſtrictly religious edu- 
cation from a child ; * whereby, ſays he, I was not 
* only preſerved from vicious courſes, and acquainted 
with religious exerciſes, but was early inſtructed in 
the principles of religion and catechetical divinity, 
and the frequent reading of ſcripture and other good 
books, and diligent attendance on ſermons (21). 

[G] He was maſter of that important ſecret.] Some 
while af:er his firſt ſucceſs, there was brought to him 
a letter of Mr Secretary Windebank, then in France, 
to his ſon in England, in a cypher hard enough, and 
not unbecoming a Secretary of Stare: it was in nume- 
ral figures, extending in number to above ſeven hun- 
dred, with many other characters intermixed, but yet 
not ſo hard as ſome which he met with afterwards. 
However, he was then backward at firſt to attempt it, 
and after he had ſpent ſome time upon it, threw it hy 
in deſpair ; but, after ſome months, reſuming it again, 
had the good luck to maſter it (22). Encouraged by 
this ſucceſs beyond his own expectation, he — 

ventur 


(20) Fatti Oxon, 
ubi ſupra. 


(21) Later to 
Dr Smith, 


(22) He ſpent a 
quarter of a year 
about it. Davis, 
as cited in the 
next note. 
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4118 
(3) 


ra. 


His letter to 
South, ubi 


Þ 
(1) The whole 
title is, The Na- 
ture of Truth, its 
union and unity 
with the , 
which is one in 
its efſence, facul- 
fies, act, on? 
With truth, 


ventured on many others, ſome of more, ſome of leſs 

difficulty, and ſcarce miſcarried in any that he under- 

took during the civil wars and afterwards. Hence he 

has been generally called the Fathey of this Art: nor 

was his claim thercto ever diſputed, that I know of, 

till the year 1722, when on occaſion of Biſhop Atter- 

bury's proſecution for high crimes and miſdemeanors, 

the truth of the charge depending greatly upon decy- 

phering ſome letters wrote by his Lordſhip in cypher, 

the art came to be much talked of, and, among other 

things, Dr Wallis — ſaid to be the Father of it, 

there appeared ſoon aſter a perion in the London 

Journal, under the feigned name of Britannicus, who 

took upon him to acquaint the world, that the Doctor 

never could be thought to be father of an art, which 

was in being many hundred years before he was born. 

But Br. tannicus was ſon.e time afterwards taken to taſk 

for this cenſure by a very ingemous artiſt in this way, 

(23) Mr John (2 z) who obſerves, that whoever Britannicus is, if 
Davis, R ctor of he be a perſon of candour, he will the better bear 
Ca'tle-Aſhby in © to be freely told of the miſtake be has committed, 
N rthampton- jn treating of an art, in which I preſume, ſays this 
2757 . Author, he does not deſire to be thought very ex- 
p Decyphe ing, © pert It would have been kindly done of him, if 
1 which is inſer= * he had produced his vouchers in proof of his aſſer- 
tion, that the art was in being many hundred years 


ted Diſcza e of * 

Dr Wallis, now «6 : 

firſt publiſhed \; before Dr Wallis was born. But 
from bis original : 
MS, in the public 
library at Oxford, * 
London 1737. 


40. « 
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as he manifeſtly had in another place, and miſtook 
the art of cyphering, or writing in cyphers, for that 
of decyphering. The former we allow to have been 
very ancient: but the latter, if I greatly miſtake 
not, will prove to be a more modern diſcovery.” 
Dr Wallis has given fo juſt an account of Fohannes 
(24) See Rem. Baptiſta Porta (24), who wrote a piece intituled D- 
PJ. furtivis literarum natis, Cc. that I have but little to 
add to it. It was printed at Naples in 1563. and at 
London in 1591, and, with the title altered to De 
occultis literarum notis, c. at Straſburg in 1606. 
* But as his rules for —ů concern only ſimple 
© cyphers, ſuck as are commonly framed to put per- 
ſons to a trial, and which are now well known to 
be mere trifles. They are profeſſedly calculated for 
what ſhould be written in Latin or Italian, though 
capable of being accommodated to other languages. 
But the main queſtion, which I confeſs I am not 
able to reſolve, is this, whether he were the firſt 
man that ever decyphered without the help of a key. 
It is certain that he thought himſelf the firſt who ever 
wrote upon that ſubjet. De retam implicita, preſertim 
auiem qui neminem habuerim quem ſequi petucrim, are 
his words “. 

During the time in which Porta flouriſhed, an ex- 
rata by Lord traordinary accident fell out at Paris. A diſpatch of 
Bacon in his the Spaniard, written in another kind of cypher than 
ere of thoſe of Porta, was intercepted by the French, aud 
(25) a. emi. ſent by that King to Vieta (25), and decyphered by 
nent mathema- him. As Dr Wallis ſays nothing of this in his fore 
tician, ſaid t» te mentioned diſcourſe, it was probably unknown to him 
the firſt inventor at the time when he wrote it. However that were, 
Ard. garv=ot the ſtory is particularly told by Thuanuz, in the 29th 
3 Diga ena. book of his hiſtory; where, having ſewn the occaſion 
ry, under his that Spain had for cyphers, and their abundant caution 
article, Vol. in uſing them, he pioceeds thus: Such ana the cypher, 
r Sauk. conſiſting of above 500 characters, which they uſed in 
"0M the d flructive ten years war againſt us. At which tim: 

we intercepted ſeveral of their letters of very confider able 
length, giving a full account of their reſolutions and de- 
igt. But jo great aua the number of the characters, 
the common dec) pherers knew not what to make of them; 
auhereupon the King ordered them to be laid befure Vieta, 
who little expected ſuch a taſk, and would have ben 
better pleaſed with applying his thoughts to any better 
ſubje#. However, having acquired a habit of cloſe 


:. 2 208. * 


The art is 
put # ter deſide · 


„„ 
thought proper now to take more notice of him. In 1643, he had the ſequeſtered Living 
of St Gabriel Fenchurch-ſtreet granted to him (H. 
Truth tried; or Animadverſions on the Lord Brooke's Treatiſe of the Nature of Truth (1), 
His mother dying this year, left him poſſeſſed of a handſome fortune [H]. 
he was appointed one of the Scribes or Secretaries to the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſt- 
minſter, and fo continued as long as the ſitting of that Aſſembly, which, ſeveral years 
afterwards, he vindicated from fome cenſures that had been thrown upon it [I]. 


am perſuaded * 
that he had a confuſed notion of the matter here, 


The ſame year, he publiſhed, in 4to, 


In 1644, 


On 
the 


thinking to ſerious fludies, he decyprered the wchole; and 
being once become maſter of the f, readily interpreted 
many other letters of the hig bei importance. This put 
the Spaniſh affairs into great confujron for full two years ; 
til, by intercepting letters of ours, they diſcovered the 
matter, and were forced to contri ve a new cypher, in/t:ad 
of that, which they judged to be incapable of being de- 
eyphered: and to put the moſl adious conſtruction they 
could upon the caſe, th induſtrioufly gave cut, ſpecially 
at Rome, that the King had adted in it by magic art (A; 


for that they were ſure the thing could have been done 


by mo other means: But the report was entertained only 
with ſcorn and der youu by men of ſenſe. * From this 
* account there ariſes two following obſervables. 1. 
* That here is mention made of common decypherers, 
* or thoſe gui vulge his in rebus induſtriam ſuam exer- 
* c.ant ; and what wonder is it, provided Forta's book 
* was publiihed at Naples ſome 20 years or more be- 
fore the time that Thuanus ſpeaks of? 2. That one 
very difficult cypher was —— by Vieta, and 
* that it is reported as a new thing attended with no 
* {mall ſurprize and amazement. But when the Spa- 
* niards were ſatisfied, that it really was fo, and there- 
* upon formed another cypher, we hear no more of 
* his decyphering. It is pity no ſpecimens of this 
* wondrous performance were preſerved ; that ſo we 
* have fully ſeen what iort of a cypher it was, 
and how it was uſed, the want of which gave occa- 
ion to the compiler of the Ad Eruditorum Lit). to 
* ſay, that the credibility of the ſact rejled upon the /ingle 
* authority of TnuaN Us. I don't believe the geutle- 
man had the leaſt thought in thts expreſſion to dimi- 
* niſh the character of that celebrated hiſtorian. But 
* I mention this to ſhew, that if Dr Wallis had known 
* when he firit attempted an intricate cypher, that 
* Vieta had once ſucceeded in a like attempt, yet this 
could have been of no further ſervice to the Doctor, 
than that it might have encouraged him to underiake 
what was poſſible to be performed. Vieta died in 
* 1603 (25), Porta in 1615 *, and Dr Wallis was born 
in 1617; ſo that in all probability here is a great 
* deductioa from the many hundred years in which 
* we were to underitand that the art of decyphering 
* had been in being before Dr Wallis was born. Upon 
* the whole it is evident, that tho' Dr Wailis was not 
the firſt performer in this art, and ſo not in that ſenſe 
* the Father of it, yet he has a claim to that title in the 
more proper ſenſe of the word; fince we may ſafely 
* challenge any oneto find another before him who has 
* given ſuch eſſential obſervations about it, and ſach 
* a variety of inſtances and examples in it, as have 
been the principal means of producing all the per- 
* formances of thoſe that have excclled in the art 
* ſince his time, who may therefore be truly called his 
* children, and he their father.” 

[4] His mother Lift bim poſſeſſed of a handſome for- 
tune.) Her maiden name was Suſannah Chapman, 
being the daughter of Henry and Mary Chapman of 
Godmarſham. After the death of her huſband, ſhe 
refuſed ſeveral good matches that were offered to her, 
reſolving to continue a widow for the ſake of her 
children: of whoſe education ſhe took very particular 
care, and left them all in good circumitances (27). 

[1] He windicated the 4ſfjembly of Divines at I 
minſler.) In his letter to Dr Smith, he owns himſelf 
to have received much advantage by the converſation 
and learned diſcourſes of ſo many grave, reverend, 
and learned D.vines, on all points ot divinity, while 
they were compiling The Confe/jicn of Faith, and the 
larger and leſſer Catechiſm. This leads him to vindi- 
cate their proceedings, as follows. * The occaſion, 
ſays he, of that A ſſembly was this. The parliament 
* which then was, or the prevailing part of them, were 
* engaged in a war With the King, occaſioned partly 


by 


(a) This notion was countenanced by a book upon the art, intituled, A Treatiſe of Polygraphy, containing ſome rules in this 
art, by John Trithemius, in the XVth century, who w.s thereupon charged with dealing in magic. (Sce his article in Moreri, 
Tome 8, Edit. 1740.) And this notion of aſcribing the art to magic, prevailed ſo much, that when Lucatello publiſhed ſome of the 
monks ſecrets in cypher, he ſeems to have had the fear of the Holy Office before his eyes: for he takes eſpecial care to inform hi; 


readers, that all this paſſage (that is, all that is wr.ttea in cyphers) had bees explained to, and allowed by his ſuperiors, Davis, ubi top» 


(+6) Thuanus, 
* Collicr's Did. 


(27) Letter to 


Ur Smich. 


WAI 
of Northiam, Northamptonſhire. 


© by diverſe innovations in ceremonies, and ſuper- 
conformity introduced and ſtrictly urged within ten 
© or twelve years then paſled, tending {as was appre- 
* hended) to a nearer compliance with Popery ; of 
« which diverſe of the biſhops then in power were 
« preſumed the authors and fomenters, together with 
the impoſing of biſhops, there long diſuſed, and the 
common prayer book on the Scots, which much en- 
raged that nation: partly by ſeveral encroachments 
* on liberty and property (as was apprehended) by ſe- 
vere methods practiſed for _ of money on the 
ſubject, without the conſent of parliament, with 
other grievances, of which there were great com- 
* plaints, and the long intermiſhon of Parliaments : 
partly by diverſe ſentences of the Star Chamber 
* High-Commiſſion Court againſt perſons otherwiſe con- 
* formable, for not complying therein. The iſſue of 
* which war proved very different from what was 
* ſaid to be at firſt intended; as is uſual in ſuch caſes, 
the power of the ſword frequently paſſing from hand 
* to hand, and thoſe who begin a war not being able 
* to foreſee where it wiil end. The Parliament thus 
* engaged, had among other things a great diſplea- 
* {ure againſt the order of biſhops, or rather not ſo 
* much againſt the order, as againſt the men, and 
* againſt the order for their ſakes ; and had reſolved 
upon the abolition of Epiſcopacy, as it then ſtood, 
* before they were agreed what to put inſtead of it: 
and did then convene this aſſembly to conſult upon 
* ſome other form, to be ſuggeſted to the parliament ; 
© to be by them ſet up, if they liked it, or fo far as 
they ſhould like it. The divines of this aſſembly 
were, for the generality of them, conformable Epiſ- 
copalians, and had generally the reputation of pi- 
ous, orthodox, and religious Proteſtants; and, ex- 
cepting the ſeven Independent, or (as thy were cal- 
led) diſſenting brethren, I do not know of any non- 
conformiſt among them, as to the legal conformity 
then required. Many of them were profeſledly epi- 
* ſcopal, and, I think, all of them ſo epiſcopal, as to 
account a well regulated Epiſcopacy to be at leaſt al 
«* lowable, if not defireable and adviſeable : yet ſo as 
they thought the preſent conſtitution capable of re- 
« formation for the better. When I name, proceeds 
he, the Divines of this Aſſembly, I don't include the 
* Scots Commiſſioners, who, though they were permitted 
to be preſent there, and did interpoſe in the debates, 
as they ſaw occaſion, yet were no members of that 


other eccleſiaſtical government, but only to the civil 


3 


the 4th of March this year, he married Suſanna, daughter of Jobn and Rachel Ghde, 
In 1645, the weekly meetings, which gave birth to 


this may be objected their agreement to the cove- 
nant, which was before I was amongſt them, But 
this, if rightly underſtood, makes nothing againſt 
what I have ſaid. The Covenant, as it came from 
Scotland, and was ſent by the Parliament to the 
Aſſembly, ſeemed directly againſt all Epiſcopacy, 
and for ſetting up the Scots Preſbytery, juſt as 
among them. But the Aſſembly could not be brought 
to aſſent to it on theſe terms, being ſo worded as to 
preſerve the government of the church of Scotland, 
and to reform that of England, and ſo to reduce it 
to the neareſt uniformity. But before the Aſſembly 
could agree to it, it was thus mollified : To preſerve 
that of Scotland ( not abſolutely, but ) againſt the com- 
mon enemy, and to ref.rm that of England (not fo as it 
is in Scotland, but ) according to the word of God, and 
the example of the beſt reformed churches; and to en- 
deavour the neareſt uniformity ; which might as well 
be by reforming that of Scotland, as that of Eng- 
land, or of both. And whereas the Covenant, as 
firſt brought to them, was againſt Popery, Prelacy, 
Hereſy, Schiſm, Profaneneſs, &c. they could by no 
means be perſuaded to admit the word Prelacy, as 
thus ſtanding abſolute. For though they thought 
the Engliſh epiſcopacy, as it then ftood, capable of 
reformation for the better in diverſe things, yet to 
engage indefinitely againſt all prelacy, they would 
not agree. After many days debate upon this point 
(as I underſtood from thoſe who were then preſent) 
ſome of the parliament, who then preſſed it, ſug- 
geſted this expedient, That by Prelucy th:y did not 
underſtand all manner of Epiſcopacy or ſuperiority, 
but only the preſent Epiſcopacy, as it now ſtood in 
England, conſiſting of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and 
their ſeveral courts and ſubordinate officers, Sc. 
And that if any conſiderable alteration was made 
in any part of this whole frame, it was an abolition 
of the preſent Prelacy, and as much as was here in- 
tended in theſe words, and that no more was in- 
tended, but a reformation of the preſent Epiſcopacy 
in England. And in purſuance of this, it was agreed 
to be expreſſed with this interpretation: Prelacy, 
that is, Church government by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
their Chancellors and Commiſſaries, Deans, Deans and 
Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other cccle/ia//ical Off- 
cers depending on that Hierarchy. And with this in- 
terpretation at length it paſſed, and the Scots com- 
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church, though not for the Engliſh dioceſan form, 


aſſembly, nor did vote with them, but acted ſepa- amendments. I know ſome have been apt to put 

* rately in behalf of the church of Scotland, and were * another ſenſe upon that interpretation: but this was 

* zealous enough for the Scots preſbytery, but could * the true intent of that aſſembly, anc of what was 

never prevail with the aſſembly to declare for it. done upon this occaſion.” Mr Richard Baxter gives 

On the other fide, the Independents were againſt all the ſame account of this debate about the word 

united church government of more than one ſingle Prelaq in theſe words. Dr Burgeſs “, ſays he, the . The fame 

* congregation : holding, that each ſingle congrega- * Prolocutor, and Mr Gataker, and abundance more „ho bad been 
tion voluntarily agreeing to make themſelves a declared their judgments for Epiſcopacy, even for tutor io Ur 
church, and chooſe their own officers, were of them- the ancient moderate Epiſcopacy; in which one Wallis at Ema- 
« ſelves independent, and not accountable to any * ſtated Preſident with his preſbytery governed every n 9892 


magiſtrate, as to the public peace; admitting indeed 
that meſſengers from ſeveral churches might meet 
* to conſult in common, as there might be occaſion, 
* but without any authoritative juriſdiction, Againſt 
« theſe the reſt of the aſſembly was unanimous (and 
the Scots commiſhoners with them) that it was law- 
ful by the word of God for diverſe particular con- 
« gregations {beſides the inſpection of their own pa- 
6 2 and officers) to be united under the ſame com- 
mon government; and ſuch communities to be fur- 
© ther — to Provincial and National Aſſem- 
* blies ; which is equally conſiſtent with epiſcopal and 
* preſbyterian principles. But whether with or with- 
* out a biſhop or ſtanding preſident of ſuch aſſemblies, 
* was not determined or debated by them : When 
* any ſuch queſtion chanced to be ſuggeſted, the com- 
* mon cry was, that this point was not before them, 
* but was precluded by the ordinance by which they 


in which one biſhop without his preſbyters did by a 
lay chancellor's court govern all the preſbyters and 
churches in his dioceſe, being many thouſands, and 
that in a ſecular manner, by abundance of ſecular 
officers, unknown to the primitive charch. Here- 
upon grew ſome debate in the Aſſembly ; ſome be- 
ing againſt every degree of Epiſcopacy, eſpecially 
the Scottiſh divines ; and others for a »:94-rate Epdiſ- 
copacy. But theſe Engliſh divines would not ſubſcribe 
the Covenant, till there was an alteration ſuited to 
their judgment, and ſo an alteration was yielded to, 
which deſcribed that fort of Pre/acy which they op- 
poſed ; that is, church-government by archbiſhops, 
biſhops, their chanceliors, and commiſſaries, Sc. 
all which it is acknowledged are mentioned as the 
deſcriprion of that form of church-government 
which they meant by Prelacy, as not extending to 
the ancient Epiſcopacy (28). 
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* ſat, which did firſt declare the abolition of epiſco- · 
pacy (not refer it to their declaration) and they only 
to ſuggeſt ſomething in the room of that ſo aboliſh- 
*'ed. And this is a true account of that Aſſembly, as to 


It was thought requiſite to give this account of the (28) Baxt*r's 
proceedings in the Aﬀembly of Divines at Weftmin- Vindiciz Nata- 
iter at large from our author's own mouth, eſpecially tum, F. 4,49. 


* this point; ( and when as tbiy were called Preſbyterians, 
* it was not in the ſenſe of Anti-epiſcopal, but Anti-inde- 
* pend.nts) which I have more largely inſiſted on, be- 
* cauſe there are not many aow living, who can give 
a better account of that. aſſembly than I cah. To 
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with regard to Epiſcopacy, becauſe in it are mani- 
feſtly included his own ſentiments upon that point, in 
which he was bred, and which he retained to the laſt, 
and which not improbably was the cauſe of his never 
rifing to that dignity in the church. 


45 T 


the 


* * 


4120 W ALLIS. 


the Royal Society, being propoſed by Mr Theodore Haak I KJ. a German, then refident 
„B. the iter in London, Mr Wallis was among the firſt who came into that propoſal, and tly 


taere is an ac- QCiſtinguiſhed himſelf in thoſe aſſemblies by his ſkill in the mathematics (). In 1647, 

count of 'everal he happened to meet with Mr Oughtred's Clavis, which he made himſelf maſter of 

were the buſineſs in a few weeks, and diſcovered a new method of reſolving cubic equations, which he 

N enn communicated to Mr Smith, Fellow of Queen's- college, and Profeſfor of Mathematics 

33 at Cambridge, with whom he held a literary correſpondence upon mathematical ſubjects 

ebe, for ſome years (n), about this time. The Independents having now got the upper hand 

46. edit. 168 f, againſt the Covenanters, our Author joined with ſome other Miniſters of London, who 

Ny met at Sion- college, in ſubſcribing a paper, intituled, A Teſtimony to the Truth of Feſus 

Chriſt, and to the Solemn League and Covenant; as alſo againſt the Errors, Hereftes, and 

Blaſphemies of theſe times, and the Toleration of them, Not long after this, he left $# 

Gabriel Fenchurch ſtreet, and went to St Martin's church in Ironmonger- lane; and, in 1 648, 
fubſcribed, as Miniſter of that church, to the remonſtrance againſt putting the Kin 

to death; as alſo to a Papers intituled, 4 ſerious and faithful Repreſentation of the Judg- 

ments of Miniſters of the Goſpel within the Province of London, in a Letter from them 

to the General and his Council of War, dated January 17, 1648. The next year, June 

14th, he was appointed, by the Parliamentary Viſitors, Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry 

% Wood's in Oxford (o), in the room of Dr Peter Turner, who had been ejected both from his 

I 72. Fellowſhip at Merton- college and that Profeſſorſhip, by the ſame Committee, November 

(p) Wii's gth, 1648 (p). The ſame year, 1649, he quitted his church in Ironmonger-lane, and 

. went to Oxford, where, having enter'd himſelf of Exeter- college, he was incorporated 

Grehara-col Maſter of Arts of that Univerſity, October the 23d, and ſpoke his inauguration ſpeech 

lege, 9-133 in the geometry ſchool, the laſt day of that month (q). This preferment was very ac- 

) Pre | . a i 8 

e ceptable to him, and he was no ſooner ſettled in the poſſeſſion of it, than he quitted his 

had is 2655. church in London, and applied himſelf cloſely to the ſubject of his new profeſſion, be- 

ing well pleaſed to make that ſtudy his buſineſs, which had always before been his ſin- 

ular diverſion, and was one of the firſt that ſet on foot the Philoſophical Society at Ox- 

2 See the art kord, which began their meetings before the expiration of this year (r). However, as 

Wilkics, occaſion offered, he did not negle& his clerical character; for Mr Baxter, the famed 

Preſbyterian Divine, having publiſhed his Aphoriſms of Tuſtification aud the Covenants, 

our Author wrote and printed ſome Animadverſions on that piece, not improbably at 

the inftance of Mr Baxter himſelf [L]. who acknowledged they were very judicious and 

moderate (g). Before the end of this year, Mr Wallis, in peruſing the mathematical 

(-) In tas life, works of Terricelli, was particularly ſtruck with what he found there concerning Cavalle- 

Mo rius's Method of Indivifibles. This was the firſt time he had ſeen or heard any thing of 

that method ; and he prefently conceived hopes of getting ſome new light by it into 

the deſperate problem concerning the quadrature of the circle. What encreaſed his 

expectation was, that the proportion of the infinite number of circles in the cone to thoſe 


in the cylinder were known by this method, viz, as 1 to 3; but all the diameters of 


[XI Mr Theodore Haak.) Some account will natu- ſed, as to tell him in a letter, Incredibits eff quantum nos 
rally be expected of a gentleman who broke the firſt omnes affecerit gravitas flyli, & copia lect ii morum ver- 
round toward the foundation of the Royal Society. borum. He was ſeveral years fellow and ſecretary of the 
He was born at Newhauſen near Worms in the Pala- Royal Society, and there are ſome papers of his in the 
{ tinate in 1605, and being bred in the reformed reli- philoſophical collections, publiſhed in May 1682 He 
(29, —_ gion, he came in 1625 to Oxford (29), where he ſtaid died May gth, 1690, at the houſe of his kinſman Dr * An eminent 
RO bones half a year, and afterwards as long at Cambridge. Frederic Slare, M. D. in an alley adjoining to Fetter- Hine, a Ger- 
of parliament Thence he croſſed the ſea back, and viſited ſeveral lane, and was buried in a vault under the chancel of St h —_— 
ere ſitting univerſities abroad, but returned in 1629, and became Andrew's church, Holborn, London. Dr Anthony count of him in 
eres a commoner of Glouceſter-hall in Oxford; continued Horneck“ preached his funeral ſermon +, in which the Appendix. 
there near three years, but took no degree; and ſoon he gave him the character of a virtuous and learned f Athen. Ormn, 
aſter was ordained Deacon by Dr Joſeph Hall, Biſhop perſon. — II. col. 845, 
of Excter. In the time of the German wars he was [L] Not improbably at Mr. Barter requeft.] The (30) Ibid; vol. 
appointed one of the ——— to receive the be- title of Mr. Bax ter's piece is Aphari/ms of Fuftification, It. col. $53, 
nevolence-money which was raiſed in England to ſup- auith th:ir explanation, as alſo upon the nature of the 552. 
port the Palatines, which, he uſually ſaid, was a dea Covenants, Satisfaction, Righteouſneſs, Faith, and Warts, 1 Sq ney 8 
con's ork. On the breaking out of the civil wars, he by their unworthy teacher Richard Baxter. London, p. eee. 7 
| ſided with the parliament, but, being a ſtudious man, 1650. They are dedicated to Mr Vine, and Mr An- Tully in his 
he declined the offer made him by the Prince Elector thony Burgeſs, the latter of whom, as we have before ufificctio Pau- 
(39) 2 '*, Palatine to be his ſecretary, as he did alſo the reſident - obſerved, had been tutor to Dr Wallis. And Mr 4%, which - 
Go etarione. as thip at London for the city of Hamburgh, and for Wood (30) tells us, they were animadyerted upon at 3238 
q being compil-4 Frederick III. King of Denmark. In 1648 he was their firſt coming forth by many learned men tf, ſome — ——— 
I. chiefly by the recommended by the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſt- of whom wrote upon the motion and deſire of their as agaiaſt Dr C. 
«: vines of that. minſter, for tranſlating into Engliſh the Dutch Bible, Author himſelf, among whom Mr George Lawſon, Bull's Harris 
A — with the annotations (30) by the ſynod of Dort, to the Mr John Warren, Mr Chriſt. Cartwright, and Dr —— Lond. 
1 parliament, who for his encouragement granted him John Wallis were the chief. Whereupon Mr Baxter _ 4to. 
from moſt of the March 30, 1648, a patert forthe ſole printing and vend- publiſhed A ſuſpenſion, and a fuller explanation of (32) Edit. Lond. 
reformed chur- ing that bible for 14 years. Accordingly he completed them in his Apology, &c. (31) as alſo afterwards an 155 4to. Ibid. 
ches, and parti- the work, and publiſhed it with this title, The Dutch additional explanation and defence, both in his Con- 1553, 4to- 1 
—＋ Dr Annotations upon the whole Bible, together with their feſſion of Faith, &c. and in his Four Diſputations on Ja- 3 _— 
CHeton pimop trarſlatien, according to the direction of the Synod of Dort ſiification (32). Dr Wallis is allowed to have explain- logy, p. 123.— 
of Ch cheſter, 1618. London 1657, in 2 Vol. fol. with a preface, con- ed the damnatory clauſes in the Athanafian Creed See alſo The ci 
Dr Daven»"nt taining a narrative both of the original and the tranſ- juſtly and truly, as well as modeſtly, as the diſſenters tical — 8 
biſhop of Sarum, lation. Mr Haak likewiſe tranſlated into High Dutch wiſhed : and Mr Baxter declared that the damnatory che Athan 


the Flalt. bite ſeveral Engliſh bouks of practical divinity, as alſo in- clauſes excepted or modeſtly expounded, he embraced — 


— Ward to the ſame language in blank verſe one half of Mil- the creed commonly called Athanaſius's, as the beſt 87, 20 edtion, 
of Cambridge, ton's Paradiſe Loſt, with which J. Seobald Fabricius, explication of the Trinity 5. 1728, $10. 
Ce. the famous divine at Heidelberg, was ſo much plea- 1 | 


— | | theſe 


* 


WAI 


to the diameter of theſe are as 2 to 3. 


| L IS. 
theſe circles in a triangle chrough the axis of the cone are to thoſe in a parallelogram 
through the axis of the cylinder as 1 to 2: In like manner, all the circles in a conoid 
aboloid are to thoſe in a cylinder as 1 to 2; and alſo all the diameters of thoſe circles 


Tt was likewiſe manifeſt, that the right lines of 
the triangle are in arithmetic proportion, or as 1, 2, 3, Sc. and therefore the circles of 


the cones being in a duplicate proportion of their diameters, muſt be as 1, 4, 9, Sc. 


Alfo the circles of the parabolic conoid being in a duplicate proportion of their ordinates, 
i. e. in the proportion of their diameters, are as 1, 2, 3, Sc. and their diameters as 


1, V2, 3, &c. to wit, in the ſubduplicate proportion of their circles. He hoped, there- 


fore, that by other means from other known proportions, which the increaſing and decreaſ- 


ing ſeries of circles or. ſquares have to the ſum of their equals, it might be known likewiſe 


what proportion their ſides or diameters had to their equals. 
by any univerſal method, the ſquaring of the circle would be ſufficiently provided for, 
ſince it was now known that all the parallel circles in a ſphere were to the like number 
in the cylinder as 2 to $: If it could be thence known what proportion the diameters of 


theſe have to the diameters of thoſe, we ſhould obtain the thing ſought; for thoſe would 
conſtitute the circle, and theſe the ſquare of the diameter; ſo that che geometrical pro- 
blem would be reduced to one which was purely arithmetical. Upon theſe grounds our 


Author {| 
method ſucceeded even beyond his ex 


t all the year 1651, and ſome part of the next, in this enquiry ; and the 


pectation, both in finding eaſier ways of coming 
at the areas of ſuch curves and ſolids as had been 


given before, and in ſeveral others, 


which no method had then produced: And this he did as well by fimple ſeries of numbers, 
as by thoſe of their powers, and theſe either increaſed or diminiſhed by their ſeries. Bur 
when he came to the ſubduplicate and ſubtriplicate proportion of theſe increaſed and 
diminiſhed ſeries, which directly and immediately belonged to the hyperbola and ellipſe, 
there his method failed, and brought him into a difficulty which he could not any way 
conquer: He propoſed the matter to Mr Seth Ward, then Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtro- 
nomy, to Mr Lawrence Rook, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Greſham, to Mr Chriſtopher 
IWren, then Fellow of All-Souls College, and ſeveral others of the moſt eminent mathe- 
maticians at that time in Oxford (7) [MA]; but not meeting with any ſatis factory anſwer, 
he came at laſt to this concluſion, that the number he ſought for could not be expreſſed 
by any known way of Notation. In the mean time, the next year, 1653, he publiſhed at 0.zhires. 
Oxford, in 8vo, a Grammar of the Engliſh tongue, for the uſe of Foreigners, in Latin [N]. 
To this Grammar he prefixed a Treatiſe of Speech, wherein he, firſt of any one, conſi- 
dered 1328 the formation of all ſounds uſed in articulate ſpeech, as well of the 


Engli 


as other languages [O], by what organs and in what 


poſition of them each ſound 


was formed, with the nice diſtinctions of each (which in ſome letters of the ſame organ is 
very ſubtle), ſo that by ſuch organs in ſuch poſition the breath iſſuing from the lungs 
will form ſuch ſounds, whether the perſon do or do not hear himſelf ſpeak. The ſame 
year, 1653, he repoſited in the Archives of the Bodleian Library a collection of ſeveral 
copies of letters, that had then been decyphered by him LP], with this Memorandum 


[M] He propoſed his difficulties ta ſeveral of the moſt 
eminent mathematicians then at Oxford.] This was done 
in the following mannet. He ſeledted the moſt ſim- 
ple form of a ſeries for expreſſing what he wanted, and 
then put this problem. Si equalem quandam Curyam 
contingat in vertice refta, unde ad Curvam diameter ree- 
te Axi parallels ægualibus ab invicem diſtantiis remote, 

uarum prima /it 1, ſecunda ©, tertia 30, quarta 140, 
2 c. quanta erit illa, que interpanenda e media inter 1 
& 6? Vel etiam Arithmetice, in ſerie numerorum 1, 6, 
30, 140, 630, Sc. queritur Terminus medius ipfis 1 & 
6 interponendus. He likewiſe advifed them, that the 
terms .of the ſeries were produced by the continual 
multiplication of theſe numbers 1X A1 X 4x X 43 X 43, 
() The whole whoſe numerators as well as denominators were arith- 
ttc of which 1s, metically proportional. He further intimated, that the 


— % quadrature of the circle would be the conſequence of 
— Elk this ſolution, But all the ſatisfation he got was, that 


& C:rcv/i cx dato One of them referred him to Gregorius a Sto. Vincentio, 
Fulcrum gravis Who, he ſaid, had handled the ſubje& thoroughly. 
; 6 V- He had never ſeen that author; and conſulting him 
ere OEM now found nothing to his purpoſe upon the queſtion 
"via a Cees Propoſed about ſquaring of the circle, which Vincen- 
« 3c, Vircerr's tius left as ſufficiently executed by that which is the 
_ ar 1447, 136th propoſition in the Arithmetice I»finitorum, as 
7k es r had been ſhewn by Mr Huygens in his *::Z27@94:(33). 
Len 16:; However, turning over Vincentius, he obſerved, that 
4to. It is inſert. the method of indivifibles was known to, and made 
among his uſe of by, him in this treatiſe De Cyclometria, as was 
= 12 . evident from theſe words, Ductus rectarum omnium uni- 
den 1723. a kr in alterius reſpecti vas rectas (34). ; 
(34) Dedication N ] A grammar of the Engliſh tongue.) It was printed 
'v the Arithme- in 16-4, much enlarged by the author, with the ad 
"Kalufiaitorum, dition of a grammatical praxis. This is highly re- 
commended by Dr Hickes in 1689. But in 1692 Mr 


| prefixed, 


Dryden, in the dedication prefixed to his tranſlation 
of Juvenal, complained that we had no Engliſh pre- 
fſodia, nor ſo much as a tolerable dictionary, or a 

rammar, ſo that our language was ia a manner bar- 

arous, by which (if he had ſeen this grammar by 
our author) he muſt mean (what indeed 15 apparently 
his intention) that we had no ſuch grammar as was 
wrote with any view of improving the language; that 
being not the deſign of Dr Wallis. But this was done 
afterwards by Mr James Greenwood, late ſubmalter 
of St Paul's ſchool, in his Efay toward; @ practical 
Engliſh Grammar. In the preface to which, deſcribing 
the genius and nature of the Engliſh tongue, he tells 
us, that he has taken in every thing that was mate- 
rial from our author. But,“ ſays he, the doctor 
« writing for foreigners, and in Latin, I have not pur- 
* ſued his method, as not being every where anſwer- 
able to my deſigns. 

0] He firſt of any one confidered philoſophically the 
organical formation of articulate ſounds.) In our Au- 
thor's letter to Dr Smith, ſpeaking of this treatiſe, he 
ſays, * I think it was a new attempt, not undertaken 
by any that I know of before that time. For tho' it 
* was obſerved, that ſome letters were labials, ſome pa- 
* latines, and ſome gutturals; and ſome grammarians 
have in ſome few ſhewed a different formation of 
the ſame organ, yet it is but of very few that they 
have ſo done, and very imperfectly. None that I 
* know of had before attempred it as to all, whatever 
may have been done in purſuance of what I had 
© then taught. | 

[P] He gave ſeveral decyphered letters to the Bodleian 
library.] The body of this MS. conſiſts of 227 pages 
in 4to. and he pre fixed a preface or introduction to it, 
which being both curious, and very ſcarce to be met 

| with, 


Bur if this could be found 


4121 


(t) Se: his dedi- 
cation of hes 
A-rithmonca Infi- 


ritorum to Mc 


4122 


WALLIS. 


prefixed. Hanc epiſtolarum colleFionem ga opbris ſcriptas ipſe 1 celeborrime Bi. 


bliothece Bodleianæ in illuſtriſima Academia Oxonienſi, dedit Fohannes 


allis, ibidem Geome- 
trie 


with, we ſhall lay the ſubſtance of it before the reader, as hath at any time been in uſe; and that if he were 


as follows. Having firſt mentioned the obvious ne- 
ceſſity there was for him to 


the origin and progreſs of Cryptography, which, he 
. took 2 riſe from the — ale of it in pub- 
lic affairs of ſtate, when engaged in war, and more 
eſpecially in the caſe of civil wars, where the inter- 
mingling of op 
impoſſible, to diſtinguiſh friends from foes. How- 
ever, that it was at firſt ſcarce known to any but Se- 
cretaries of ſtate, or perſons of like condition ; but 
that during the late civil wars in England, it was 
grown ſo common, that there was har 1 any perſon 
of quality who was not acquainted with it, and did 
not upon occaſion make uſe of it: That, heretofore, 
ſlight and eaſy cyphers were uſed, as being found 
ſufficiently ſecure from a diſcovery ; but as the age 
improved, that danger grew greater, and thereby the 
art improved, ſo that, ſays he, there is ſcarce 
* any now uſed, but ſuch as might with very great 
probability be judged impoſſible to be diſcovered 
* without a copy of the key whereby they were writ- 
ten.“ He then proceeds to give an account of the 
accident, as already meationed (35), which firſt occa- 
ſioned his application to the art of decyphering ; in 
which, he ſays, he had made a — 5 progreſs, 
tho' not without conſiderable pains, before he was in- 
formed that Baptiſta Porta, and one or two more, had 
written ſomewhat upon the ſubject: Hereupon he con. 
ſalted theſe writers, but found very little in them for 
his purpoſe; their buſineſs for the moſt part being 
only to ſhew how to write in cyphers, and that the 
things ſo written were beyond the ſkill of man to de- 
c;pher. * Only in Porta (who alone,” ſays he, if I 
* miſtake not, hath written any thing to the purpoſe 
about decyphering, and was, it ſeems, famous in his 
time, for his abilities that way) I found that there 
were ſome general directions, ſuch as were obvious 
from the nature of the thing, and which I had be- 
fore of myſelf taken notice of, and made uſe of as 
far as the nature of an intricate cypher would permit. 
But the truth is, there are ſcarce any of his rules 
which the preſent much-· improved — of cyphering 
ſince his time doth not in a manner wholly exclude.” 
Hereby he ſaw there was little help to be expected 
from others, but that if he ſhould have further occa- 
fion of this kind, he muſt truſt to his own induſtry, 
and ſuch obſervations as the preſent caſe ſhould af- 
ford. And indeed, continues he, © the nature of the 
thing is ſcarce capable of any other direction, every 

new Cypher almoſt being contrived in a new way, 

which does not admit any conſtant method for 

finding it out. But he that will do any thing in 

it, muſt firſt furniſh hifmſelf with patience and ſa- 

gacity as well as he may, and then conſilium in arena 

capere, and make the beſt conjectures he can, till 

he happen upon ſomething that he may conclude 


with for truth. However, proceeds he, the ſuc. 
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© ceſs I had already, made me very inclinable to the 
© like attempt afterwards, at the ſolicitation of di- 
* verſe perſons of honour and quality; wherein I 
© have had ſuch ſucceſs, as the following collection 
« doth manifeſt; for which my greateſt reward hath 
been the ſatisfaction of my own inquiſitive curioſity, 
and the gratifying of ſome friends that have re- 
* queſted it. And indeed [I ſhould never have had the 
« patience to take that incredible pains about it, which 
] have often done, had not my inquiſitive diſpoſi- 
tion in ſearch of difficulties been a greater argument 
to perſuade me to it, than any gains which either I 
© have received or do expect from it: Tho' [ know 
* that leſs ſervices than theſe have been often rewarded 
« qwith greater recompences than I look for." In proceed- 
ing he expatiates upon the excellence of the cyphers 
made uſe of in this collection; wherein he maintains, 
that neither was it the weakneſs of the cypher that 
expoſed them to the danger of being decyphered, 
nor yet does he aver the impoſſibility of inventing 
any that may be free from that danger. The firſt is 
interred as well from the high quality of the perſons 
who made uſe of them, as from the important maiters 
in which they are uſed. That for his own part he judged, 
that many of them were written in as good a cypher 


give ſome account of the 
collection, he ſets out with an hiſtorical account of 


polite parties makes it difficult, if not 


himſelf to make uſe of a cypher, tho' in a buſineſs of 
great conſequence, he ſhould not deſire a better than 
many, yea, moſt of theſe. As to the dan ariſing 
from the poſſibility of their being detected, he does 
not deny it (though even hat before the decyphering 
of theſe would ſcarce have been believed) nor does 
he deny the poſſibility of contriving ſome others that 
may in point of ſafety exceed theſe: * But, ſays he 
* (not to prejudge the invention of future times) I do 
* ſcarce believe, that ic will be an eaſy matter to con- 
* trive a way more intricate than the -—_— cypher, or- 
dinarily now in practice, with the like convenience 
for uſe; and if any affect ſome more perplexed than 
any of theſe, I doubt not but his ſuppoſed better 


way will be equally obnoxious to a diſcovery (tho 
he may perhaps have a better conceit of it) or elſe 
will be ſo extremely tedious in uſe, both to him that 
writes by it, and to him that is to read it, that it 
will not admit of any tolerable diſpatch, and would 
certainly want many of thoſe conveniences which 
in the figure-cypher I could eaſily demonſtrate.” He 

on to obſerve, that he who can be deterred by 


a bare poſſibility of danger, muſt not meddle with 
ſuch things as need a cypher, for, if he does, he can- 


not avoid far greater hazards than that is. 


© "Bae, 


continues he, if any ſhall think that becauſe it hath 


been done by one, it is therefore ſo eaſy a matter, 
that it may be done by any, and eſtimate the dan- 
ger accordingly, I have for that purpoſe left ſome 
of theſe at the end undecyphered, that if they think 
good, they may try their ſkill upon them (36); (36) Th 
which are not therefore ſingled out, as more diffi- three Ache 
cult than the reſt, for they are but of the ſame kind, one of which ha. 
and in the ſame cyphers with ſome of thoſe that been fince decy. 
went before, but becauſe they were ſome of the laſt 3 by Mr 
that came to my hands; and the reſt had been all znoche- ” 
inſerted as you ſee them, before I thought of leay- French one, ſub. 
ing any of this kind undecyphered. As for the ſctibed Braſtel, 
ers that I have tranſcribed, I was not much fo. Ginette 
icitous in what method to place them (37), and — 
therefore have for the moſt part ſet thoſe firſt that p. 3 
came firſt to my hands. Some few of them in the *4 by Mr Dut- 
beginning I thought it requiſite to tranſcribe, firſt in o an acquaia- 
cypher alone, that it may be the better ſeen in what Buss ef r 
form they came to my hands; then the interpreta. ( 37) That which 
tion in a legible character, that it might with the was his frſt at- 
leſs difficulty be read; and afterwards, both toge- *<Pt this way, 
ther, the decyphering being interlined in a red let jj; *Honed in 
ter, that ſo the filling of the cypher might be the — 2 
more diſtinctly obſerved; and laſt, the key, accord - and followed 
ing as it is collected out of the decyphering, at leaſt immediately by 
ſo far forth, as it is actually there made uſe of. But ether: alike ca- 


I did not think it neceſfary to continue this labour. ater which 


through the whole, and have therefore in thoſe that — 
follow only once tranſcribed the papers themſelves, ones, 


and interlined the decyphering 
key thereto. 
* In tranſcribing the papers I was careful to follow 
my original even to a letter; and therefore have not 
preſumed to amend either the errors in ſtile, or the 
* manifeſt miſtakes of the writing, but have, when 
there was occaſion, noted them in the in. 
In the decyphering I have ſometimes left blanks 
* for ſome few words, which from the ſenſe of the 
context could not be cleared, eſpecially in names 
* and numbers; though even theſe I have ſometimes 
been able to collect, either from circumſtances ap- 
« pearing in the papers themſelves, or at leaſt by com · 
« paring them with matters of fact, which I might 
4 


c 
o 
« 
c 
4 
« 
e ereof, adding the 


otherwiſe attain to the knowledge of. But in theſe 
caſes I have ſometimes forborne mentioning of 
names (even when I could have done it) as being 
not at all material to my preſent purpoſe. 

* In ſome few places where I might upon conjec- 
ture have perfected the ſenſe, yet becauſe the ſenſe 
might bear different words, and that it did not ap- 
pear from other circumſtances which of them was 
to be taken, I have choſen to leave a blank, al- 
* lowing the reader the like liberty of conjecture 
with myſelf, for the ſupplying of the ſenſe, rather 
than by interpoſing my own uncertain conjefture 
in ſuch caſes, to give occaſion to the reader to 
think, that I have as little reaſon for other — 

| « whic 


3 , 


See 


int 


to whom the 


wor took this he publiſhed that treatiſe in 4to. dedicated to the ſame eminent Mathematician, 


ry © 
opportun 


trie Profeſſor 


to the degree of Doctor of Divinity (x) 


W ALLIS. 
$avillianus : Ser vate fibi in poſterum poteftate addendi vel emendandi: i, e. A 
collection of ſeveral, letters and other 


written in cypher, decyphered by John Wallis, Profeſſor of Geometry in the Univerſity 


of Oxford, given to the public library there, Anno Domini 1653. 


On the 31ſt of May 


1654, having performed the regular exerciſe (w), he was admitred in the Convocation 


circle, being printed, he ſent it to Mr Oughtred []; and ſoon after, in the ſame year, 


he this he prefixed a Treatiſe of Conic Sections [R]; which he ſets in a new light, conſider- 


ing for t 


To 
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(ww) He printed 


this Exerciſe af- 


papers, which were at ſeveral times intercepted, terwards, with 


a ſermon intitu- 
led Mens Sebria, 
preached before 
the determining 
RBatchelors, at 


and took great pains in making an obſervation the end of his 
ne letter Of the Solar Eclipſe which happened on the 3d of Auguſt following 4. About Eaſter, 
ie article of 1655, the propoſition in his Arithmetica Infinitorum, containing the quadrature of the 


works in 1657, 
and in the 3d 
volume of his 
works in 169g. 
(x) Wood's Faſti 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 106, 
De Witt's 


folution of ee. ing them as abſolute planes, conſtituted of an infinite number of parallelograms, without — 4 *. 
oy any relation to the Cone (y) ; and demonſtrates their properties from his new method 


ries there © 
bited, 


"> WW Rw=_w , 7 ww . MM. A. 


of Infinities. 


Before theſe two pieces were intirely finiſhed at the preſs, 


there came out 


Elementorum Philoſophie Sectio prima, de corpore, part iv. 1655. by Thomas Hobbes; in 
which. that Author pretended to give an abſolute quadrature of the circle. This pre- 
rence Dr Wallis confuted the fame year, in a Latin tract, intituled Elenchus Geometriæ 
Hobbianæ; which being wrote with ſome. tartneſs, Mr Hobbes found his mathematical 
reputation in danger, and therefore reſolved to detend what he had advanced ; and the 


which I have taken upon me to determine. Yet J 
do not think but that it is poſſible that I may in 
ſome few ſynonimous words have taken the one for 
the other; as ſoon for ſuddenly, ſecurity for ſafety, 
or the like. But I have been fo wary and circum- 
ſpe&, in the determining even of ſuch trivial mat- 
ters, if any was doubtful, that J am very cunfident 
if any ſuch miſtakes be, they are very rare. 

And I do in this as alſo for the truth of the decy- 
phering in all the reſt, apply to thoſe from whom 
or to whom they have been written, who by thus 
expoſing them to view may have an opportunity of 
examining them by their own key, and conſequent- 
ly of detecting my miſtakes, if any be; ſome of 
whom I preſume would not think themſelves much 
obliged to favour. me in that kind, if they could 
therein detect any conſiderable errors (though nei- 
ther do I know any juſt reaſon that any hath to be 
much offended for what I have done in the decy- 
phering of them) of whom [I defire but this favour, 
or juſtice rather, that as I have been extremely 
careful not to wrong them in the leaſt meaſure by 
my miſtakes or groundleſs conjecturee, that they 
would deal with me bend fide, it they ſhall charge 
me with any, and not affirm thoſe to be miſtakes 
which are not. And | believe, if any ſuch ſhall 
take the pains to examine my works that way, they 
will rather wonder how I ſhould be able to chooſe 
right in ſeeming doubtful caſes, wherein they might 
think I had nothing to direct me, than find an oc 
caſion to coatradict my conjectures. 

* As for the reaſons which moved me thus to ex- 
poſe them to view, I ſhall only ſay thus much. I 
did not think it worth while to publiſh them in 
print (nor perhaps would it be convenient ſo to do 
and yet I thought them fo conſiderable, as not to 
be altogether fooorefied, eſpecially ſince ſuch writ- 


« a ß ĩð 


« 

«. 

« ings as theſe are not very frequent, and that others 
* doubtleſs would be content to view them. At leaſt 
* this advantage will undoubtedly ariſe by it ; thoſe 
* who have a curioſity to enquire into the buſineſs of 
* cyphers, may here ſee variety of pom, and many 
* of them as good as they are likely to meet with 
any where elſe. And perhaps ſome others may be 
as well pleaſed to ſee, that a good cypher, which 
might upon very great probability be concluded to 
« be ſafe enough, is yet in a poſſibility to be detected. 
And laſtly, by this means, thoſe who ſhall live here- 
* after may perhaps be informed what kind of cy- 
o 


phers thoſe were, which have been in uſe in this 


age. 
Thos much I thought it requiſite to ſay, and I 
© think it not neceſſary to ſay more, but leave the 
judgment of the whole to thoſe who ſhall take the 
*- pains to view it. | | 

[2 ] He ſent the a ar de Cyclometria tro Mr 
Oughtred.] Tho in the ries IF 15 _— &c. 4 is he 
could not interpolate the term between the firſt and 
ſecond in the order of that ſeries, yet he obſerved it 
to be produced by the continual multiplication of 


728 1 &c. and found that this ſe- 
VOI. VI. No. 344. 


contreverſy 
cond term was 
leſſer 5 122 17. T 
th &c. & TT 
and greater w_ 2 4 6 6 8 8 i Vir 


and applying to Lord Brouncker for a better way of 
expreſſing it, that lord ſupplied him with the follo.y: 
ing : 
1+ 
: 2 2 5 


— 


&c. 


Here he left this moſt difficult enquiry, which termi - 
nated in ſomething that was 2p347:y, which he there- 
fore called an hypergeometrical decreaſing progteſ- 
ſion, and putting (7 for the ſquare of the circle, wrote 
it thus, N= m: 1];. Comforting himſelf for all 
his pains with this thought, that he had at lealt de- 
monſtrated the abſolute impoſſibility of expreſſing this 
quadrature in numbers by any known way of nota- 
tion (38). This ſeries he likewiſe wrote another way, 
as / R*—c?, R-, &c. which he called a ſeries 
of univerſal roots: that is, ſuch as could only be con- 
ceived abſtractedly, or in their ſpecies, but not re- 
duced to their individuals, of which we have no idea, 
concluding in theſe words: In circulo ratio ea quan 
habet ille ad quadratum ¶ quam etiam mihi pre oculis ab 
initio fuiſſe non nego ) non ita ex voto ſuccedat, ut in aliis 
aliquot curwilin is, recapto ali quo notationis. modo, ſed 
fer warios meaandros me duxit, & tandem in appnrw 
guoddam deſinat. Operæ tamen pretium eft eatenus eam 
indicaſſe, quatenus natura numcrorum patitur, ut nihil 
in/uper reliquum ſit, niſi ut inter mathematicos convenia- 
tur, qua velint notation?, ſive mea, ſive alia adghuc exco- 
itanda rationem illam purer indicare (39). 

[R] He publiſhed that treatiſe.) Notwithſtanding 
the great diſappointment he met with in his principal 
defign, his pains upon it were handſomely rewarded 
by the variety of diſcoveries which that enquiry led 
him into. And as he had carried the doctrine of infi- 
nite progreſhons farther, and applied it to the nature 
of many curves not known before, he digeſted it into a 
proper method, and publiſhed it under the title of 
Arithmetica Infinitorum, where, to paſs by others, he 
particularly gave the areas of a valt variety of curve 
figures, ſuch as run on in infinitum, Torricellius hav- 
ing acquired a great reputation by ſquaring only a 
ſingle one. As he difcovered the truth of his propo- 
fitions by induction, ſo he determined ingenuouſly to 
give them to the public in that form, by which means, 
added to the advantage of a good method and a clear 
expreſhon, this book, tho* treating of the ſublimeſt 
ſpeculations, both in arithmetic and geometry, is fre- 
quently read with great eaſe and equal ſatisfation by 
perſons who have no more than an ordinary ſkill in 


the rudiments of either of thoſe ſciences. 


[S] His treatiſe on Conic Sefions.] In this treatiſe 
he firſt gave a ſpecimen of his new invention of Indi- 
viſibles, by the help of which he applies his infinite 
numerical progreſſions to Geometry. The method 
of Cavallieri had been often char ed by the beſt ma- 
thematicians with being ungeometrical, and the im- 
provements made by it conſidered as not fairly prov- 
ed, and conſequently liable to ſuſpicion : ſeveral in- 

45 U ſtances 


me kind was 
not publiſhed 
till r659, in 
Schooten's miſ- 
cellanies. 


(32) Propoſi on 
CXC of Arith- 
metica Inſtaito- 
rum. 


(39) Idem, Prop. 
CXCI, 


(z) Upon this 

occafion Mr 

Henry Stubbe 
of whom we 


ve a long arti- 
cle in MrWocd's 


Athen, Onxon. 


85 dee de Mathbefis Univerſalis 


neirocritica, in 


defence of Mr 
Hobbes, which 
was printed ia 
1657. 
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controverſy between him and the Doctor (a) was kept up for ſome years [G J. In 1656, 
2 


he publiſhed his piece upon the 
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angle of contact, wherein he expoſes the 


Peletarius, aſſerting that angle had no magnitude at all (7 J. In 1657, our Author 
having completed the firſt plan he laid for the ſubject of his Lectures, digeſted the 
whole into a proper form, and publiſhed the work in two parts, under the title of 


ſtances being produced, wherein the concluſions ariſ- 


ing from it were erroneous. Our author here endea- 
vours to clear the method from thoſe objections. In- 
ſtead of ſuppoſing a plane to conſiſt of an infinite 
number of lines, he confiders theſe ſuperficies as con- 
ſtituted by an infinite number of parallelograms, each 
of an infinitely ſmall altitude; hereby avoiding the 
abſurdity in the former method, of ſuppoſing that any, 
even an infinite number of lines, which have each ab- 
ſolutely no breadth at all, could conſtitute a ſurface, 
Our author makes uſe of this, which he takes to be a 
conſiderable improvement all along in his Arithme- 
tica Infinitorum. He likewiſe ſhews in ſeveral pro- 
ſitions of this treatiſe a new method of drawing 
, ana which is the ſame with that made uſe of 
afterwards by Dr Barrow in his Geometry. 

But by this new improvement, it has been obſerved, 
that the doctor in avoiding one abſurdity has the miſ- 
fortune to run into another, which is, that in this 
method theſe infinitely little parallelograms are ſup- 
poſed actually to fill up the ſeveral ſuperficies in 
which they are inſcribed, are here preſented to the 
imagination, as having an actual and poſitive exiſt- 
ence, whence infinity is ſignified to be. comprehended 
within the limits of our finite underſtanding. The 
&y*wu:Tpioia of this poſtulatum our author was very 
ſenſible of on other occaſions; and has expoſed it 
very clearly in his piece againſt Clavius, upon the 
angle of contact. But to this it may be anſwered, 
that the ſuppoſition here advanced by the doctor has 
been eſpouſed by the greateſt modern mathematicians, 
ſince Mr Leibnitz made no ſcruple to aſſume the ſame 
poftulatum for the foundation of his infiniteſimal me- 
thod on the calculus differentialis : not to infiſt on what 
our author many years afterwards ſhewed to Mr Leib- 
nitz, that in the doctrine of Tangents treated of in 
this piece of Conic Sections, he had no occaſion of 
— the infinitely little quantities, as heteroge- 
neous to finite ones (which poſtulate is conſtantly aſ- 
ſumed in the differential method) ſince in this caſe this 
infinitely little difference actually vaniſhed and be- 
came nothing. 

There is a remarkable expreſſion in his dedication 
to the Conic Sections, where, in ſhewing the prefer - 
ence of his method to that of Cavallieri, he obſerves, 
that his line (not like that of Cavallieri) 1s ſuppoſed 
to be dilatable, er to have ſo much ſpiſſitude as by an 
infinite multiplication to be capable of acquiring a 
certain akicode. equal to the figure in which it is 
inſcribed. I bac, ſays he, differunt [ Cavalierii & 
mea methodus] quod Linea hac ſupponitur dilatabilis efſe, 
five tantillam ſpiſſitudinem habere, ut infinita multiplica- 
tione certam tandem altitudinem ſive latitudinem peſſit 
acquirere, tantam nen pe, quanta eft fgure altituds. 
Here the word 4i/atabi/is conveys an idea very differ- 
ent from the increaſe made by the appoſition of parts, 
and plainly evinces, chat tho he repreſents his infi- 
nitely little parallelograms as filling up the plane by 
an infinite multiplication, yet he did ſometimes at 
leaſt conceive that parallelogram as an infinitely little 
augment ſwelling by dilatation, till it filled complete- 
ly the propounded ſpace, which is the very idea of the 
generation of quantities in the methed of fuxions. And 
in his letter to Mr Leibnitz our author obſerves, that 
his method of Tangent may juſtly be called Methodus de 
magnitudine evaneſcente, from the idea he had at the 
writing of this treatiſe upon Conic Sections, that in 
the angle of contact this infinitely little augment de- 
noted by the letter a was there ſuppoſed to decreaſe 
till it vaniſhed. 

[SJ The controverſy with Mr Hobbes wwas kept up 
keweral years.) Our author's firſt anſwer ſo much pro- 
voked Mr Hobbes, that he publiſhed his book in 
Engliſh, with the addition of what he called Six Le/- 
fons to the Profeſſor of Mathematics in Oxford. _ 
this Dr Wallis wrote an anſwer in Engliſh, invtuled, 
Due correftion for Mr Hobbes; or, ſchool diſcipline for 
not ſaying his * right. Oxford, 1656, 8vo. Mr 
Hobbes replied in a book which he called Z7:y 475, 


, frve Opus Arithmeticum [U]. While this book was in the preſs, the 


or 


or, the marks of the abſurd geometry. rural language, Se. 

of Dr 58 1657. "This was —— 

rejoined to by the Doctor, in his Hobbiani pun&i di/- 

punctio, in anſauer to Mr Hobbes's ETryuuas. Oxford 

1657. Here this controverſy ceaſed for a while; but 

was renewed four years after by Mr Hobbes, who in 

1661 printed a piece which he called Examinatio C 

emendatio mathematicorum hodiernorum, in ſex dials is, 

which occaſioned Dr Wallis the next year to publiſh 

Hobbius Heautontimoroumenos. Oxford, 1663. 8vo. This 

piece was addreſſed to Mr Robert Boyle. Our author 

had egregiouſly the better in this controverſy, How- 

ever, none of the pieces which he wrote in it were 

put into the collection of his mathematical works, in 

three volumes folio, 1699; becauſe, as he ſays himſelf, 

after the death of his antagoniſt he had no inclina- 

tion to trample upon the aſhes of the dead, though he 

was induced to expoſe the bad reaſoning of that 

pſeuda-geometrician at the time of his writing; fince by 

the advantage of his mathematical reputation he 

found means of ſpreading the poiſon of his principles 

in religion. Opuſcula quedam contra Thomam Hobbes 

pſi udo geometram non hic habentur, ne velle videar de bo- 

mine jam demor tuo triumphare: quamrvis enim prout tunc 

res erat, id omnino faciendum, quando ſub pretexty 

magni Geometræ qualem ſe venditabat, auſus eft in reli- 

gionis negotio incautis adoleſcentibus perperam ſenticndi 

materiam ſubminiſtrare. 
[T] The angle contact has no magnitude.) He af- 

terwards wrote a defence of this piece, wherein he 

obſerves, that the ancient method of exhauſtions is 

founded upon the principle in Euclid's Elements, that 

thoſe quantities whoſe difference is leſſer than any aſſign- 

able one, are equal (40). Whence he ſhews, that the (40) The Nen 

quantity called Samewhat by Clavius, as conſtituting tonangeometry, 

the difference between the two angles made by the r the dock ine 

tangent, and the circle with the diameter in the point of prime and * 

of contact, is really no magnitude, at lealt is conſi- — — 1 

dered as ſuch in geometry. In this treatiſe our author by —— 

introduces the notion of inceptive quantities, which, in be founded in 

reſpe& to the given ones, he calls prima principia quod *** Poltulatam, 

/ic, ſuch a definition as perhaps it would be very hard 

to find a better for thoſe called naſcent quantities in the 

method of fluxions, He likewiſe takes notice in the 

entrance on this delence, how cautious the ancient geo- 

metricians were in ſpeaking of what we call the point 

of contact, which, he obſerves, is never called by the 

name of a point, either by Euclid or Apollonius: as 

if they either apprehended a difference of this contact 

in ſome reſpect or other from the true notion of a point, 

or at leaſt were careful to avoid all occaſions of being 

drawn into any diſpute upon ſo nice and delicate a ſub- 

ject. Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that within the angle 

of contact made by a right line touching the vertex 

of the common parabola there may be inſerted an in- 

finite number of other angles of contact made by the 

ſame right line touching the vertices of other parabo- 

las, each of which beginning from that of the com- 

mon parabola, is infinitely leſs than the preceding 

one (41). (41) See his me- 
[U] Mathefis Univerſalis.) The whole title runs thod of fuxivne, 

thus: Matheis univer/alis, five opus arithmeticum, tum edit. 1737. 

philelogice tum mat hematice traditum; arithmeticam tum 

numero/am tum ſpecioſam ſive ſymbolicam complectens. In it 

he has delivered the application of arithmetic to geo- 

metry, eſpecially upon the intricate ſubject of imaginary 

and impoſſible roots, in ſo clear and eaſy a manner, that 

what before had been generally thought too myſteri- 

ous to be looked into, became neglected as too tire- 


ſomely obvious. He dedicates it to Dr Gerard Lang- 


baine, provoſt of Queen's College, Oxford, Dr Wil- 
kinſon, canon of Chrift Church, and to the Doctors 
Wilkins and Goddard, wardens of Wadham and Mer- 
ton. He likewiſe dedicated his Conic Sections to Rook 
and W ard, the two aſtronomy- profeſſors at Greſham and 
Oxford, and his Arithmetica Infinitorum to Mr Ough- 
tred, non maximo viro, but, as he ſays, ut oportet, na- 
ximo mathematico. This was the ancient method, not 
w pick out patrons for their fortune, but for their 

| % merit: 


dium Epittoli- 


epiſtolary 
each ſide 


Doctor received a challenge from Mr Fermat at Tholouſe, which 


him in an 


diſpute with that Author, as well as Mr Frenicle at Paris [F/]. The letters on 
paſſed through the hands of Sir Kenelm Digby, then in France, who had the 


ſatisfaction to ſee the point in diſpute yielded, the following year, to Dr Wallis, with 
the higheſt encomiums, by both his Antagoniſts ; and the Doctor, with the conſent of 
Sir Kenelm, publiſhed the letters, under the title of Commercium Epiſtolicum, in 1658. 
In the mean time Dr Gerard Langbaine dying, Dr Wallis was choſen to ſucceed him in 
the place of Cuſtos Archivorum [ X ] to the Univerſity, February 17, 1657-8. On the 


merit: which is mentioned here, as it ſhews Dr Wal 
lis's temper: far from being troubleſomely ambitious, 
he ſtuck cloſe-to the buſineſs of his place. The natu- 
ral bent of his humour was gratified in this ſtudy, 
and his defire was to make himſelf non vir magnus, hea 
magnus mathematicus; and he was ſo happy as to ob- 
tain his wiſh by the univerſal vote of all Europe. 
(W] A diſpute with Fermat and Frenicle.\ Our 
author received a letter from Lord Brouncker, dated 
March 5, 1656-7, wherein was incloſed the following 
paper, inſcribed, A challenge from Mr Fermat and Mr 
Frenicle for Dr Wallis, with the hearty commenda- 
tion of the meſſenger Thomas White. The problem 
was, Inoenire Cubum, qui additis omnibus ſuis partibus 
aliquotis conficiat guadratum. The challenge had been 
ſent by Mr Fermat to Mr Frenicle, and to Schooten 
and Huygens. Dr Wallis ſent a ſolution of it before 
the end of March, which being objected to both by 
Mr Frenicle, who had ſolved it before, and Mr Fer- 
mat, occaſioned a diſpute, which was carried on this 
year, and ſome part of the next: till both the French 
gentlemen acknowledged the ſufficiency of the doQor's 
ſolution, with the encomium of being the greateſt ma- 
thematician in Europe. The doctor being informed 
that Mr Frenicle was about printing the letters, was ap- 
prehenſi ve, from what he had obſerved from the con- 
duct of that gentleman, that ſome artful practice might 
be uſed therein, he therefore defired Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, then at Paris, through whoſe hands the whole had 
paſſed, to give his conſent to the publiſhing of them by 
the doctor himſelf, which being readily granted, he 
publiſhed them accordingly, under the title of Commer- 
cium Epiſtolicum, &c. 1658, Whence it appeared, that 
Mr Fermat, amongſt other things, had occaſionally 
made ſome objections to the doctor's 4rithmetica Infi- 
”:torum, Which he diſparaged on account of its want 
of demonſtrations; urging, that ſuppoſitis ſpecicbus 
analyſco; problemata geometrica via Euclideana & Apol- 
[miana exequatur, ne pereat paulatim elegantia & in 
conſtruendis & in demonſlrandis problematibus, cui preeci- 
tue operam dederunt weteres : intimating at the ſame 
time, that he could demonſtrate the doQor's propoſi - 
tions in fewer words than he made uſe of in his me- 
thod of induction. To this the doctor replies, that he 
could eaſily have evinted the truth of his inventions 
by ſuch original demonſtrations and deductions ad 
impaſſibile, as are frequently made uſe of by Archi- 
medes, had not he obſerved how juſtly the practice 
of the ancients, in being more ſtudious to demon- 
ſtrate the truth, than diſcover how they came at it, 
had been complained of by the beſt modern mathema- 
ticians; and that he rather expected thanks for his 
ingenuity. Crate, fiquidem ego potius expettaſſem, quam 
ut eo nomine criminis infimularer, quod aperte I fine fuco 
non modo quo perveneram, fed & quibus paſſibus indica - 
derim; nec ( quod de aliis non pauci congueruntur ) pon- 
tem illum ipſe demolitum iverim, quo ego flumen tranſi- 
(22) Lore: tz m (42). Sir Kenelm Digby having acquainted him 
don Kemun with the prodigious character of his antagoniſts, who 
Vizby, No. 21. were, he ſaid, acknowledged to be the ableſt mathe- 
» the Commer- maticians in France; and particularly, that Mr Fre- 
vicle was moſt ſurprifingly quick in anſwering any 
queſtions, the doctor, in a letter to Lord Broun- 
cker, who ſhared with him in this diſpute, which was 
managed with an extraordinary affeQation of plea- 
ſantry by the two French mathematicians, deſcribes 
the different genius of each of theſe antagoniſts in the 
lollowing manner: Gravitatem Hiſpanorum, cum qui- 
45; Mr Fermat Ay, eſt vicinior (43) magis fortaſſe ſapit alter [Fermat], 
I taper (rallorum alter alacritatem (44). Acutos ambos & fum- 
| Tho, mes wire Iubens agnoſco, nec tamen efſe credo ( quicquid 


Can, 


lument of Tho- 
"iſ, where he de me flatuatur) cur gentem noſtram habeant deſpicatui, 
i during nift gued minus fortaſſe ſimus jatat undi. As to the lat- 
"ot 7 „der part of Mr Fermat's aſſertion, that the method of 
tinice, win ibduction in the Arithmetica Infinitorum was not ſatis- 
ed a; Vari,, factory, and that he could give demonſtrations in leſ- 

{cr room, the doctor doubted of this lait aſſertion very 

much, and the juſtice of his doubt was plainly ſhewn 


afterwards by Mr Fermat himſelf, in a piece publiſhed 


by him in 1660 (45) ; where he gave one of thoſe (45) The door 
received it while 
his Algebra was 


boaſted demonſtrations, which proved to be a great 
deal longer than that proof from induction by the 
Doctor; who had obſerved before to Lord Broun. 
cker, that if the Arithmetica Infinitorum had been ex- 
ecuted according to Mr Fermat's ſcheme, it would 

have ſwelled to a large folio. The truth of this aſ- 

ſertion was abundantly verified by Bublialdus's com- 

ment upon it, wrote in the demonſtrative way, which 

the doctor received as a preſent from the author in 

1683. As to the firſt part of Mr Fermat's aſſertion, 

that the method of induction was not altogether ſa- 

tis factory, the doctor in another place obſerves, that 

in ſome caſes it is ſo ſatisfactory, as to make any de- 
monſtration needleſs; as where by induction we are 

brought to ſome obvious truths, as to the continua- 

tion of ſome ſeries (46). However, he refers him (46) Ibid, ch. 
for the method of demonſtrating his propoſitions to 77. 
Cavallieri de uſu indivifibilium in poteflatibus cofſicis, 

and Van Schooten's treatiſe in the ſecond part of Des 

Cartes's Geometry. Our author af:erwards gave a ſpe- 

cimen of ſuch a demonſtrative method, in a demon- 

ſtration of the tenth propoſition of Archimedes's trea- 

tiſe De Spiralibus, which, with another of the ele- 


venth propoſition, he ſent (47) to Sir Charles Scarbo- (47) In a letter 
rough, at whoſe requeſt they were done. Before this dated Nov. 21, 


correſpondence now under conſideration was at an 
end, Sir Kenelm Digby ſent our author a rectiſica- 
tion of a curve, done by Fermat, and given to Sir 
Kenelm as a new invention; but che doctor immedi- 
ately returned an anſwer, wherein he ſhewed this 
curve to be the very ſame, tho' under another name, 
with that which had been before rectiſied by Mr 
Neil, and of which the doctor had with many others 
given the demonſtration, in his treatiſe De Cycloide, 
publiſhed in 1659, before Mr Fermat did this, which 
was not till 1660 ; and he had mentioned that the 
foundation of both was laid in his Aritbmetica Infini- 
torum, which Mr Fermat (as Sir Kenelm very well 
knew) had ſeen; but there was ſome reaſon to doubt 
whether he had conſidered it, fince he had in this 
treatiſe in 1660 given the ſquare of ſome infinite hy- 
perbolic ſpaces, which he affirmed had not been con- 
ſidered in the Arithmetica Infinitorum, whereas the 
quadrature of thoſe ſpaces was actually given in the 
lolſt, 1024, 103d, 104th, and 105th propoſitions of 
that book. 


[X] He ſucceeded to the place of Cuſtos Archivorum.] 


The famous Mr Henry Stubbe, an inveterate enemy to (48) See his ar- 
ticle in Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 560. & feqq. 


our author (48), wrote upon this occaſion The Savilian 
Profeſſor's caſe ſlated, together with the ſeeral reaſons 
urged againſt his capacity of ſtanding for the public office 
4 Antiquary in the Univerſity of Oxford, which are en- 
arged and windicated againſt the rxceptions of Dr John 


Wallis, London, 1658. Mr Wood tells us (49), that (49) Ibid. 561, 


Dr Richard Zouch, who had been an aſſeiſor in the 562. 
* chancellor's court for thirty years or more, and well 
verſed in the ſtatutes, liberties, and privileges of the 
* Univerſity, did upon great intreaties ſtand for the 
* ſaid place of Antiquary, or Cuſtos Archivorum 
thereof, but he being eſteemed a Royaliſt, Dr ]. 
W. was put up and ſtood againſt him; though al- 
together uncapable of that place, becauſe he was 
* one of the Savilian Profeſſors, a Cambridge man, 

and a ftranger to the uſages of the univerſity. At 
length by ſome corruption, or at leaſt connivance 
* of the Vice-chancellor, and perjury of the Senior 
Proctor, Byficld(50), J. W. was pronounced elected. 
* Whereupon our author Stubbe, who was an eye 


6 
c 


yfie ld, who 


and ear - witneſs of all that had moſt unjuſtly paſſed, had been a bro- 


therefore wrote the ſame book.” We have given 
this account in Mr Wood's own words, as a convinc- 
ing ſpecimen of his prejudice againſt Dr Wallis, 
which will be of uſe to help us in forming a judgment 
concerning the truth of another much 'more import- 


ant fact charged upon him by that author and ſome 
others, as will appear preſently. 


ther ſ-cretary 


of Divines. 


17th 
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in the preſs, 
Algebra, ch. 78. 


o) Adoniram 


wich Dr Wallis 
to the Aſſembly 
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(aa) Mr Huy- 
geas aſcribez the 
rectiſication to a 
propoſition he 
had before 
ſhewn to Heurat, 


(56) Viz. OP 
or Auguſt 1657. 


() In this piece 
likewiſe 
printed Mr 
Wren's quadra- 
ture of that 
curve, 


(da) He put 
theſe two tracts 
into his book 
De Mer, 


17th of July following he received a letter from Sir Kenelm Digby, in which was con- 
tained two prize queſtions propoſed by Mr Paſcal, for ſquaring and finding the gravity 
of ſome ſections of the cycloid [T]; and though he had never before conſidered that 
curve, yet he ſent a ſolution to both the queſtions, Auguſt 19th following: bur 
finding himſelf prevented in this matter by Mr Wren, as well as Mr Huygens, he ſent a 
copy of what he had done, then juſt performed, to the latter; who, in return, acquaint. 
ing him with the rectification of the parabolic curve, as abſolutely a new invention, with 
ſeveral additions, containing the quadrature of that curve, by Heurat (aa); Dr Wallis 
preſently informed him of Mr Neil's ſucceſs in that invention the year before (4) , 
ſhewing him in the Arithmetica Infinitorum the foundation of both the methods whereby 
this diſcovery was made. In 1659, the Doctor publiſhed this letter to Mr Huygens, 
with this title, De Ciſſoide & Corporibus inde genetis : to which he prefixed another tract, 
De Cycloide (cc) & Corporibus inde genitis, wherein he gave a demonſtration of Mr Neil's 


invention (dd). 


In the midſt of theſe mathematical ſtudies, the Doctor had never neg- 


lected ſuch 1 as offered of exerciſing his Cryptolitical talent, and upon ſome 


occaſions ha 


IVI Tavo prize queſtions propoſed by Mr Paſcal.) This 
letter of Sir Kenelm Digby was dated July 17th. 
The rewards were forty gold doublons for the qua- 
drature, and twenty for the center of gravity, to be 
given for the firſt that ſent a ſolution within the time, 
which was the firſt day of October following. The 
propoſal came from Carcavi at Paris; but he only 
tranſacted the affair for Mr Paſcal, who for ſome (as 
appeared afterwards) obvious reaſons choſe not to be 
ſcen at firſt in it. Our author got his ſolution on the 
19th of Auguſt atteſted by a public rotary, to comply 
(as he underſtood it) with the terms of the propoſal, 
and finding, upon a reviſal of his copy, ſeveral errors 
in his firſt ſolution, he ſent the corrections September 
zd following; he likewiſe afterwards in the ſame 
month wrote ſome more corrections and additions to 
it, being till, as he thought, within the propoſed 
terms, of which the words were, /alvo errore calculi. 
But before he ſent this laſt letter, he found by aletter 
of Mr Paſcal to Mr (afterwards Sir Chriſtopher) Wren, 
dated the 13th of this month, that he had miſtaken 
the conditions of the prize. It being the propoſer's 
meaning, that the order of the ſeveral ſolutions ſent 
ſhould be reckoned according to the time that they 
came to the hands of Mr Carcavi. It was plain, that 
the French had all the adyantage that could be had 
from the delays of the carriage, but that was the au- 
thor's intention in favour of his own country. Where- 
upon Dr Wallis being informed likewiſe, that his 
ſolution ſent 19th Auguſt did not come to Mr Car- 
cavi till 1oth September, found it would be to no 
ponen to ſend his additions and alterations, it not 

ing likely, that Mr Carcavi would receive them 
before the time limited was expired, viz. the 1ſt of Oc- 
tober. Mr Wren alſo acquainted him with his hav- 
ing ſent a ſolution, which was as ſoon, or ſoon after 
the propoſals came to the hands of our author. At 
laſt came out Hiſtoire de la Roulette, by Mr Paſcal, 
under the borrowed name of Detonvilius, wherein 
nothing was ſaid of the prize-queſtions, only it was 
hinted, that all muſt wait, till ſentence was paſſed by 
Mr Carcavi. About the end of November, ſeveral 
copies of this hiſtory came to the hands of Dr Wallis, 
with a requeſt to diſperſe them among his friends. In 


the mean time, having put together in ſome form 


(5x) One of 
theſe ſteps wat, 
that che ſolu- 
tions ſent by 
Mr Huygen3 
and Mr Wren, 
were diſſembled, 
and afterwards a 
new queſtion 


xropoled. 


what he had wrote on this occaſion of the c;c/aid, he 
ſent a copy of it to Mr Huygens, who in his anſwer, 
dated June gth, 1659, deſired the doctor's opinion of 
Mr Paſcal's book, which was immediately complied 
with by the doctor, who obſerved, that tho' the piece 
was indeed well enough executed, yet there was nothing 
extraordinary in it, conſidering the great aſſiſtance the 
author had received from the ſolutions of the prize- 
problems, which, upon recollecting the varying ſteps 
that had been taken in that extraordinary affair, and 
comparing the ſeries of the conduct with ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in the courſe of the work, he could not but be 
of opinion, was a mere decoy to procure France the 
honour of the invention (51). Among other things, 
the author aſſerted, that „ was the firſt who 
propoſed this curve to be conſidered by the mathe- 
maticians in 1625, and Robervallius the firſt who 
ſquared it in 1634 ; the ſame _ done afterwards 
by Fermat and Carteſius, all Frenchmen. Thus what 
had been done by others was utterly paſſed over in fi- 
lence, his deſign, as he profeſſes, being to do honour 
to his own country. He even goes ſo far as to charge 


thereby done good ſervices to the Royal cauſe [Z]; and he had always 


ſhewn 


Torricelli with having taken his demonſtration from 
a paper of Mr Roberval, found by him in the ſtudy 
of Galilzo, to whom it had been communicated by Mr 
Beaugrand. Dr Wallis takes notice, that this pretence 
of Mr Roberval's paper is a mere ipje dixit, without 
any kind of proof to ſupport it ; and that Merſennus 
was ſo far from being the firſt that confidered this 
curve, the cycloid, that it had been not only conſider. 
ed, but ſomething very near the ſquaring of it de. 
monſtrated, by Cardinal Cuſa in 1547. 

[Z] He had done ſome ſignal ſervices to the royal 
cauſe.] Many letters being intercepted at the dawn of 
the Reſtoration, it was eaſy for our artiſt to deliver 
up the interpretation of ſome, and to ſuppreſs that of 
others, under pretence of not being able to decypher 
them. That he actually did ſo ſeems to be agreed 
on all hands, and is evident from the following paſ- 
ſage in the life of Dr Berwick, where the author 
ſpeaking of the royaliſts, has theſe words; Although 
every different perſon's letter was written in a dif- 
* ferent cypher, and that contrived with great thought, 
yet they were all decyphered by the art and inge- 
* nuity of a certain very famous mathematician, who 
was hired by the rebels. Yet he had now at laſt 
this in him of a good ſubjeR, that at this time he 
diſcovered nothing to the rebels, which much con- 
cerned the 2 ſafety ; tho' he ſatisfied ſome of 
the King's friends, that he could have diſcovered a 
yo deal. But all thoſe whom it concerned being 
ufficiently aſſured, that no key of any cypher had 
fallen into the enemy's hands, it was thought no- 
thing but vain boalting, when the rebels bragged, 
that by the help of their friends they were able to 
find out the moſt hidden ſecrets ofthe roy aliſts; till 
Matthew Wren, ſon to the right reverend the Biſhop 
of Ely, who was intimately acquainted with this 


letters, 23 he had decyphered them, and took care 
to have them delivered ſeverally to the perſons that 
wrote the letters, who all acknowledged them for 
their own, and left no room to doubt of the decy- 
* pherer's art.” What my Lord Clarendon's thoughts 
were upon the point of decyphering appears in his 


letters of February zoth, and March 8th, 1659-60. 


which ſhew he did not then believe it poſſible. But that 
he was very ſoon after thoroughly {ſatisfied that the 
thing could be done, may be inferred from a letter 
of Lord Mordaunt to the Marquis of Ormond, the 


mathematician, obtained of him ſome copies of thoſe 


23d of the ſame month of May (5 2): Oblige me /o far (5) In Cane“ 


as to ſhew this to him whom you live with, for now he ( llection of 


will be convinced when he ſees his oaun letter returned bj 
me. 
count of his conduct in this matter, in a letter dated 
April 8th. 1695. to Biſhop Fell, wherein he likewiſe 
atteſts his ſervices to the royal cauſe, as appears from 
the following extract of that letter: Dru, ſays he, 
afterwards, i. e. after the battle of Naſcby ] where the 
King's cabinet with his litters wwas taken, /.me other let- 
ters of other perſons, which had been occaſionally inter- 
cepted, were brought to my hands, fome of which did 
decypher, and ſome of them I did not think jt to do, to 
the diſpleafing of ſome who were then great men. And J 
managed myſelf in that whole Eufineſs by ſuch meaſurer, 
as your Lord/h ip, I think, would not be d;ſpleaſed awith, 
1 aid his Majeſiy a ho then was ( K. Charles 1.) and his 
friends many gead offices, as I had opportunity bath before 
and after that King s death, and ventured further 2 

| > that 


Our author himſelt did afterwards give an ac; 


letters, &c. p. 
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thewn bimſelf zcalous for the honour of his country in points of mathematical learning ? 


ſo that, notwithſtanding the high credit he had tonſtantly lived in with the oppoſite party 
to the Crown, yet, at the Reſtoration, King Chatles the Second received him very gra- | 
ciouſly, and he was not only confirmed in both his places, of Savilian Profeſſor and (en) Lewis's MS 


Keepe 


r of the Archives at Oxford, but likewiſe admitted one of the King's Chaplains in joerg iacta se- 


quoted inthe Ge- 


ordinary (ee). And, in 1661, he was one of the Divines who were appointed to review <Diftion 


(f) 


| " a 4 ; The Doctor al? 
wheazey's the Common Prayer Book (ff). He afterwards complied with the terms of the AR of 


had the degree of 


jeeace o biz pan Uniformity, and continued a ſteady Confotmiſt to the Chutth of England till his death. P. P. <onfirmed 


rpbeaſe on de By the obſervations which our Author had formerly made upon ſpeech, he had been led jane 2g. 188 
— es 0 thisk it poſſible to teach a deaf man to ſpeak, by direCting him ſo 0 apply the organs J = 


of ſpeech, as rhe ſound of each letter required, which he obſerved children learned by ob- col. 150. 


ſervation and frequent attempts, rather than by art (gg). Accordingly, in the year 1660, he p 
was importuned by ſome friends that were privy to his ſkill, to m 


rg) Letter to 


— 


e trial of it on one Mr Dr Smith, ubi 


Daniel Whalley, who had been deaf and dumb from five years old. On his conſenting — 

to it, Mr Whalley came to the Doctor, who, about January 1661-2, began to teach 

him; and had ſuch ſucceſs, that, in little more than a year's time (55), he taught him (45) 77. May 
to pronounce diſtinctly any words ſo as he directed him [AA]. Soon afterwards, he ** 3 
likewiſe taught Mr Alexander Popham, ſon of the Lady Wharton by her former huſband, 

Admiral Pophamt ; which gave occaſion to a diſpute betwixt our Author and Dr Holder 

[BB]. The Royal Society being founded in 1663, Dr Wallis became one of the firſt 


that King ſervice, than perhaps many of the who now 
complain of me, would have had the courage to do, had 
they been in my circumſtances. And I did to his late 
Majefty [K. Ch. II.] many = ſervices both before and 
fence his refloration, which himſelf hath been pleaſed to 
profeſs to me with great kindneſs ; and if either my Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, or Mr Secretary Nicolas, or his late 
Majeſty were now alive, they would give me a very dif- 
ferent character from what it ſeeems ſome others have 
done. And I think his Majefly that now is knows ſomething 
of it, and ſome other perſons of honour yet alive, Here 
we ſee that his particular friends at this time (i. e. at 
the reſtoration of K. Ch. II.) beſides the King bimſelf, 
were the Earl of Clarcndon, and Sir Edward Nicolas, 
Secretary of State, who valued him for his great 
learning and integrity, and were ſenſible of his affec- 
tion for the — cauſe, and his loyalty to the King. 
and the many good ſervices he had done his Majeſty 
(6% Herrne's before the reſtoration (5 3). 
Appendix, No. [AA] He could pronounce 2 &c.)] Even ſome 
u, in his prefac® of the moſt difficult words of the Poliſh language, which 
— 13.1, à Poliſh Lord then in Oxford could propoſe to him by 
way of trial of thoſe five or ſix ſelect hard words, 
which the people of that nation uſed to propoſe to 
foreigners, as not to be pronounced by any but them- 
ſelves. Mr Whalley was likewiſe taught in good 
meaſure to underſtand the Engliſh language, and to 
expreſs his mind in writing. He had alſo in that time 
read over to the Doctor very diſtinctly the whole or 
greateſt part of the Engliſh Bible, and did pretty well 


underſtand it, at lealt the hiſtorical part. He had even 


attained ſo much {kill, as to expreſs himſelf intelligibly 
in ordinary affairs, to underſtand letters written to 
him, and to write anſwers to them, tho not elegantly, 
150) Letter to yet ſo as to be underſtood (54). 
fa, ins bt [BB] He had a diſpute with Dr Holder.) Mr Pop- 
: ham's mother, it ſeems, when ſhe was big with him, 
received a ſudden fright, by occaſiov whereof his 
head and face were a little diſtorted, the whole right 
ſide being ſomewhat elevated, and the left depreſſed, 
ſo that the paſſage of his left ear was quite ſhut up, 
and that of the right ear proportionably diſtended, and 
66%) By Dr Hol. too open. However, we are told (55), that he was 
der in his Ele- not ſo deaf, but that he could hear the ſound of a 
wents of ſpeech, lute ſtring, holding one end thereof in his teeth; and 
— be- when a drum was beat faſt and loud by him, he could 
mb hear thoſe who ſtood behind him, calling him gently 
by his name. Art the age of ten pr eleven years he 
was recommended to the care of Dr William Holder, 
then ReQor of Blechingdon in Oxfordſhire, and taken 
by him into his houſe in 1659, where he learned to 
ſpeak and pronounce his name and ſome other words: 
but being called home by his friends, he loſt what he 
had been taught by Dr Holder, and was ſent three 
years afterwards, wiz. in 1662, to Dr Wallis, who had 
the like ſucceſs with him, as he had with Mr Whalley. 
In 1669 Dr Holder publiſhed a piece, intituled The 
Elements of Speech: an oo of inquiry into the natural 
production of letters, with an Appendix concerning perſons 
that are deaf and dumb : wherein he relates the caſe of 
Mr Popham, whom he had taught to ſpeak, ſhewin 


how ſoon, and 2 method he did it. Hereupon 
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a letter ſent by Dr Wallis to the Royal Society, con- 
cerning Mr Popham's caſe, was inſerted in their 
Tranſactions of July 1670, wherein no notice being 
taken of what had been done by Dr Holder, he in 
anſwer thereto publiſhed in 1678, in 4to, a piece, in- 
ticuled 4 Supplement to the Philoſophical Tranſa@ions of 
Fuly 1670, with ſome refletions on Dr Wallis's Letter 
there inſerted ; in which he charges the Doctor home 
with vanity, in aſſuming to himſelf the whole glory of 
teaching this young gentleman. To this Dr Wallis 
replied the ſame year, intituling his papers, which 
were addreſſed to the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, Pre- 
fident of the Reyal Society, 4 Defence of the Royal 
Society, and the Philoſopnical Tranſattons, particul, 
thoſe of July 1670, in anſwer to the cavils of Dr Wil- 
liam Holder, 1678. 4to. with which, Dr Holder making 
no rejoinder, this diſpute ended between the two prin- 
cipals, But Mr Wood, in his Fafti Oxon vol. II. 
printed in 1697, engaged as a ſecond to Dr Holder ; 
and taking up his cauſe, gave the following account 
of the matter. He [Dr Holder] has obtained,” ſays 
our antiquary, * a great name, for his wonderful art 
* in making a young gentleman, Alex. Popham, who 
* was born deaf and dumb, to ſpeak. This great cure 
was performed by him (whereby he is the firlt that 
* is remembered ever to have ſucceeded therein in 
England, or perhaps in the world) in his houſe at 
* Blechipgdon ann. 1659. And becauſe it was a won- 
* derful matter, many curious perſons came to ſee and 
hear the perſon ſpeak ; but he — afterwards called 
* home by his friends, began to loſe what he had been 
taught by Dr Holder. Afterwards a great noiſe be- 
* ing made, that Dr John Wallis had by his art made 
* another young gentleman, named Mr Whalley, who 
had loſt his — from five years of age, to ſpeak, 
* the ſaid Mr Popham was by his relations ſent to the 
* ſaid Dr Wallis; which he effecting, he afterwards 
very vainly aſſumed the glory of it to himſelf, with- 
* out taking notice of what had been before done to 
him.“ Mr Wood afterwards mentions, accordin 
to- the plan of his work, Dr Holder's Elements 
Speech, &c. and his Supplement to the Philoſophical 
ranſactions, and then ſubjoins theſe remarkable 
words. This laft was written by him to indicate him- 
felf,, that he had taught Mr Popham to eat, which Dr 
allis did claim to e ; whereupon, ſoon after, Dr 
Wallis, who at any time can make white black, and black 
awhite, and hath a ready knack of ſaphiſtical evaſion, as 
the writer of this matter doth _ a well, 0 ſoon 
after pabliſh an anſwer, &c. (50). Upon this, our 8 
Larter te an — of — paſſages of his liſe (56) oo n 
to Dr Smith in 1696-7, ſays, that Dr Holder had „ol. II. col. r39- 
indeed attempted to teach Mr Popham to ſpeak, but 
had given it over; which ſeems not unlikely, fince 
his friends did not ſend him again to Dr Holder, but 
defired Dr Wallis to teach him. However, Dr Wallis 
confirms the probability of Mr Wood's ſuggeſtion, that 
Mr Popham in three years time, for want of an in - 
ſtructor, had loſt what Dr Holder had taught him. 
For he obſerves, that both Mr Whalley and Mc 


g *©* Popham, notwithſtanding the proficiency they had 


* made under him in learning to ſpeak, were apt to 5 
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members of it; and Mr Whalley's cure making a great noiſe, he was brought to one of 
their firſt meetings, and did there, to their great ſatisfaction, pronounce diſtinctly enough 
ſuch words as were propoled to him by the company; and though not altogether with 
the uſual tone or accent, yet fo as eaſily to be underſtood (ii). The fame year, at the (% ne 4; 


requeſt of Sir Robert Moray, our Author wrote his Cono-cuneus[C I, or Shipwright's 


like ſeveraltimey 


at vw hitehall in 


(4) It was re- circular Wedge (kk). And was very ſerviceable in eſtabliſhing the reputation of the Royal the precence d 


printed in the 2d 
volume of his 


mathematical Alſo by giving, 
works in 1696. matical ſubjects. 


Society, not only by frequently communicating curious papers of his own writing, but p 


his M. eſſy, 


ince Ku; 


at their requeſt, an account of ſuch as were ſent by others upon mathe- 4. Gives othen 
, : . * x & 717 
For executing the laſt mentioned part of their deſign, eſpecially in . 


ſome controverted points, he had ſome qualifications rarely to be met with in another [DD]. 


forget after their departing ſrom him, much of that 
* nicety which they had before in the diſtinct pro- 
* nouncing of ſome letters, which they would recover, 
* when he had been occaſionally with them to ſet 
them right; they wanting the help of an ear to direct 
their ſpeaking, as that of the eye directs the hand in 
writing. For which reaſon, continues he, a man 
© that writes a good hand, would ſoon forget ſo to do, 
if grown blind. And therefore one who thus learns 
to ſpeak, will, for the continuance and improvement 
of it, need ſomebody continually with him, who 
may prompt him, when he miltakes.” In 1698 the 
Doctor gave a particular account of his method of 
teach ng, wherein h- takes notice, That he had then 
* taught thirty four or thirty five perſons to ſpeak 
* plainly and diſtinctly, who did before heſitate and 
* ſtutter very much, and others to pronounce ſuch 
* words or letters as before they thought impoſlible 
for them to do. by teaching them how to rectify 
©* ſuch miſtakes in the formation, as by ſome impedi- 
ments or acquired cuſtoms they had been ſubject to. 
Upon the whole, it is certain, that Dr Wallis in his 
treatiſe De /oqu//a firit diſcovered the true theory of 
this art; that this tract was printed at leaſt fix years 
before Dr Holder undertook to teach Mr Popham, fo 
that it can hardly be ſuppoſed but that Dr Holder 
had ſeen it and improved by it; whereas it does not 
appear that Dr Wallis could have the leaſt hint from 
him, when he firſt taught Mr Whalley. 

For the ſatis faction of ſuch as are curious in theſe 
matters, it will not be amiſs to give an account of the 
origin of this art of reſtoring ſpeech to the dumb, lately 

® In the Univer- Publiſhed ®. This rare ſecret, ſays my author, ſeems 
ſal Magazine for to have been firſt diſcovered by Peter de Ceſtro, Phy- 
Janvary 1762. p. fician to the Duke of Mantua; at leaſt, it has been 
15. & ie1Þ found among his MSS. as follows. The dumb per- 
ſon muſt be firſt purged according to his conſtitution, 

and afterwards in a particular manner with black hel- 

lebore, or its extract, in the form of pills, or a de- 

coction is made of a drachm of the root of that plant, 

of which the author of the remedy took three ounces, 

wherein were infuſed during a night two drachms of 

agaric, adding to what was (trained off two ounces of 

—_ of cuſcute. The brain of the dumb perſon being 

ufficiently purged by this remedy, which is to be re- 

eated as occaſion may require, his head is ſhaved a 

d's breadth on the coronal ſuture, and on that part 

anointed with the following liniment. R Brandy three 

ounces; ſaltpetre, or nitre purified, two drachms; oil 

of bitter almonds an ounce. Boil the whole till the 

brandy is evaporated ; then add of the water of nenu- 

+ As there is a phar an ounce; and by ſtirring the mixture with a 
free paſſage thro" ſlice it is reduced to a liniment, with which the ſhaved 
a du which part of the head mult be rubbed, particularly at night 
the cars and the When the patient is going to bed, and in the morning; 
mou h, it is eaſy after he has thoroughly waſhed his ears, noſtrils, and 
to conceive how palate, has chew'd a (mall grain of matitic, or a bit of 
2 perſons may ſiquorice, or rather a paſt? made of the juice of liquo. 
n rice, maſtic, amber, and muſk, has combed the hind 
tho' they cannot part of his head with an ivory comb, and has waſhed 
by the ears, Dr his face. In ſpeaking to him over he coronal ſuture, 
Buſkequius gives one will be greatly ſurprized to find, that tho boin 
— A porn deaf and dumb, he will diſtinctly hear the voice of the 
was acquaintes Per ſon ſpeaking to him, which he never would have 
with, who put- done by the ears f, His tutor may then begin teach- 
ting a horn into ing him the letters of the alphabet, repeating often 
her mouth, and each letter till he can himſelf form the ſounds of them 
making thoſe, and pronounce them properly, which mult be conti- 
communicate tinued ſeveral days, paſſing from letters to words He 
ary thing, to muſt alſo be ſhewn different things in common uſe, to 
ſpeak thro" its help him to learn their names. Afterwards he may 
— — be ſpoken to in ſentences, which muſt be often re- 
<0 chat” wap 922 peated to him, that he may learn the manner of di- 
geſting in order the parts of a continued diſcourie, 


who wanted to 


to her, 


In 


During the firſt fortnight he will learn ſurprizing]ly the 
denominations of abundance of things ; aud if he has 
in the beginning ſome dithculty in retaining them, he 
will ſoon get over it by his conitant applicadion to ac- 
quire a facility of ſpeaking. 
Helmont's method was this; he firlt taught the 
deaf the meaning of words by ſhewing them differenc 
objects, which he ordered to be brought to him, and. 
which he called for before them with a loud voice, 
that they might the more eatily obſerve the ditferent 
motions of his mouth, tongue, lips, chin, and throat, 
which were to them as the characters and figures of 
letters are to thoſe who are taught to know them. 
He afterwards found no difficulty in teaching them ta 
read, by placing before their eyes the ſame letters 
they had ſcen in ſome meaſure formed by the motion 
of the tongue, &c. And he pretends, that one might 
the ſame way with equal facility teach them to {peak 
by placing them betore a looking-glaſs, to ſee and 
imitate themſelves thoſe different mocions of the 
mouth, and by animating them as much as poſlible 
by the voice in pronouncing them. By this method, 
Helmont aſſures us, he had in three weeks time 
brought a perſon born deaf to anſwer any qucſtions 
that could be put to him f. Upon the whole, the f qu . 
intelligent reader will be convinced, that all thele phaber natzra 
methods ſerve only as ſo many foils tothe much more olg. were 


compleat one of Dr Wallis. 0 3 that 
[CC] Cono-cuneus, &c.] This problem was propoſed % te, 


at Sir Rob. Moray's houſe by Mr Pet, of his Majeſty's better ta the 
navy, who produced on a plain baſe which was the Enropeans in this 
quadrant of a circle like that of a quadrantal cone or , b-caule have 
cylinder, an erect ſolid which was double of the ra- * g 
dius of that quadrant, and from every point of its peri- quantity Pos 
meter ſtreight lines drawn to the vertex meet there, on acc of the 
not in a point, as in the apex of a cone, nor in a paral heat of their c- 
lel quadrant, as in a quadrantal cylinder, but in a * _ _ 
ſtreight line or ſharp edge like that of a wedge or cuncur, ma uch 5 
which was therefore called by our author cono-cuneus. pen, they ck 
By the various ſections of this ſolid in ſeveral poſitions, c ie, nm 
Mr Pet rightly conceived, that diverie new lines mult e — 
ariſe in great variety different from thoſe ariſing from t e 
the ſection of a cone, ſome of which he uppoſed mint the n of i the 
be of good uſe in building ſhips ; in order to which it d cent mr 
was propoſed to conſider of it. Accordingly Dr Wal of the tongur; 
lis being in company, ſet about it prelenily after, 1 ws 
which produced this treatiſe, wherein he has repre- N n open he 
ſented the true nature of all ſuch lines, and ſhewn ho month but very 
to draw them; but which of them was moſt, or whe. little in {peaking 
ther any was, for the purpole intended, he was not 
able to tell (57). (57) Tntroduc- 

[DD] Qualifications rarely to be met with in another.] " '* — 
Beſides his acknowledged ſkill, and wide ſpread tame, * 
ſufficient to procure a general guod receyiwn to any 
productions of his pen on thoſe ſubjecis, he had not 
only impartiality and candor, qua'ities nun are in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to beget an unforced ſubmiſhon 
to his judgment, but he wa: likew ſe endued with 
(what is rarely found in ſuch ſuperior talents) a com- 
prehenſive latitude of temper, which gave each party 
in any controverſy room cnough to be ealy in his de- 
cifions. This moderation was extremely uſeful to 
the ſociety in many caſes: and that learned body ne- 
ver gave a clearer attzlta-ion to their ſenſe of it, than 
in remitting the account of Mr Hevelius's Annus Cli- 
madericus to the Doctor (58). That celebrated aſtro- (52) It is inſert» 
nomer had put the iſſue of the diſpute concerning the ed Pole 
advantage of his plain fights in c.leſtial obſervations n 
upon this book, which he had openly declared in the 
title of Annus Climuctericus, intimating that if they 
ſurvived that critical year, their accuracy would be 
eſtabliſhed, The Doctor was well known to Mr He- 
velius, and in 1673 had ſent him a method of dividing 
the arc in the limb of a quadrant by concentric _ 
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In 1663, he publiſhed a treatiſe De Pr 


(I). 


which no tolerable account had then ap 
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ts and right lined diaponals (59). What deciſion he gave 
— in —— affair is 2 in a letter to Mr Flam- 
ſlead; and tho' the reitleſs ſpirit of Mr Hooke was not 
to be ſatisfied with any deciſion that croſſed his own 
froward ambition, yet even he choſe in his defence 
afterwards to point directly to what had been urged 
in his disfavour by another perſon, viz. Mr Wilham 
(ec) See Mr Molyneaux (60). The Doctor's letter to Mr Flamſtead 
Hoke's article, is dated Oxford, Febr. 12. 1685-6, and begins thus. 
zs alſo thoſe of 6 ITitg --- 
Mr Molyneaux Mr Caſwel hath done me the favour, by your di- 
aud Dr Halen. . rection, to ſhew me your letter to him of February 
* 4th. I ſaid ſo little in the account I gave of Heve- 
© lius's book of what had paſſed between you and 
him, becauſe I would not have any difference remain 
* between you, as I hope there does not. And be- 
* ſides printing what letters had before paſſed to ſet 
forth matter of fact, I don't ſee that he does anew 
* ſay any thing ſevere of you in his preſent narrative, 
but ſeems as to you to be fatished: only as you 
think well of your way ſo doth he continue to do of 
his; and you muſt allow each other to foilow the 
* way he thinks beſt. But I could not do ſo as to Mr 
* Hooke ; becauſe it is the main deſign of his book, 
and fo declared to be, to vindicate himſelf as to 
u hat Mr Hooke had written againſt him and made 
public, and to juſtify the credit of his inſtruments 
* and obſervations againſt his exceptions, which un- 
concerned ſpectators think he had juſt reaſon to do. 
* And therefore when defired by the ſociety to give 
them an account of the contents of that book, 1 
could not avoid the taking notice of what was ſaid 
* againit him. But I was ſo tender therein, that I am 
very ſure there is not one hard clauſe, ſentence, or 
* expreſion, for which I cannot ſhew the page and 
* line where in the book it is to be found, and moſt 
* of them more than once, and which, to ſatisfy any 
* who ſhall doubt of it, I have cited in the margin 
(61) The re of of my own book 61). 
this lter may [FE] Dedicated to Lord Prouncker.] This treatiſe 
A wa wp was written in vindication of Euclid's definition in the 
Rem. K]. eth book of his Elements. In the ded cation he men- 
tions that Lord's invention of the quadrature of the 
hyperbole, as a thing that he had then done ; which 
Was a year before it was publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. But more than this, the Doctor, in 
the icholium to his g1ſt propoſition, acquaints the 
world, that my Lord had then ſhew'd him two me- 
thods of performing that quadrature ; and, in the ſe- 
cond edition of that book, the Doctor ſays, he liked 
that better, which was not publiſhed by his Lordſhip. 
[FF ] The laws of motion in the collifien of bodies.] 
The Royal Society being ſenſible of the many errors 
which Des Cartes had run into for want of a more 
accurate determination, drew up the ſtate of the pro- 
blems, and ordered their Secretary Mr Oldenburg to 
Publiſh it in the Tranſactions. This had been done 
ia the latter end of the foregoing year; and they re- 
ceived three ſolutions this year, at no great diltance 
of time from one another. The firſt that came was 
that of Dr Wallis; next, Sir Chriſtopher Wren's ; 
and the third was by Mr Hooke. Sir Iſaac Newton 
found theſe laws of fo much ſervice in writing his 
Princifie, that in a ſcholium to Cor. VI. ſubjoined 
to Axiomata or Leges Motus of that work, he men- 
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oportionibus, which he dedicated to Lord Brounc- 
ker [EE], with whom he lived in the moſt friendly communication of ſtudies till his 
Lordſhip's death. The ſame year 1662, he gave the firſt demonſtration of that moft 
important and uſeful problem, concerning the laws of motion in the collifion of bodies | FF} () Sethe Phit, 
In 1666, he framed a new hypotheſis to folve the phænomena of the tide, of 


* 


Tranſ. 
(mn) He ac- 


peared : He proſecuted the ſame ſubject the counted for this 
following year; and publiſhed it in 1668, under the title De Aiftu maris 
(mm); and the next year he produced the firſt part of his celebrated treatiſe De motu [G]. 
The other two parts came out in the two ſucceeding years; and the whole was com- grits of the | 
pleated in 1671, under the title of Mechanica, five de motu traftatus geometricus. 
3, he publiſhed, in Latin, Horoccii Opera poſthuma, to which he ſubjoined Mr Flam- 
. ge Horror ſtead's Diſcourſe of the equation of time *. In the mean while, he employed ſome of his 
leiſure hours in correcting, for his own private uſe, and ſupplyin \ | 
the manulcript copies of Archimedes's Arenarius & Dimenſſo Circuli; and the deſign of t ne. 


pI@gnumenon 
from te conti- 
nual change in 
the center of 


hypotheſis nova 


In carth and moon, 
and his calcula- 
ti nt are very in- 
genio s and ex- 
act; but for 

g the defects found in want of confider- 


the ſun in pro- 


printin,; a collection of all the ancient mathematicians miſcarrying a few years after for « ciog ha ef- 
want of cHoouragement, he readily complied with Dean Fell's propoſal to put this piece h f. W ſuber- 
to the preis, in order to convince the public in ſome meaſure, by this ſpecimen, 
true merit of that deſign [HF]. Our Author added the commentary of Eutocius 


th fis Ws ſuper» 


of the ſ-ied by that of 


Sir Iſlac Newton. 
upon 


the 


tioned all the three; by which means their fame ſeems 
to be ſecured to the lateſt poſterity. 

[GG] His celebrated treatiſe De motu.] This is ge- 
nerally eſteemed the Doctor's maſter piece. The dig- 
nity of the mechanic philoſophy was particularly 
raiſed by it. It is very comprehenſive, highly la- 
boured, and executed in ſome very intricate inſtances 
with the exacteſt accuracy. The Oxford editor of the 
Opuſcula Mathematica of Mr Oughtred in 1677, ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe pieces of that author upon this ſubject, 
concludes his remarks in this elegant Latin eulogium. 
In injlitutionibus mechanicis fi quid defideretur abunde 

fuppleri poteſt ex accuratiſſima trafatu Cl. Wallifii , 

ut ſelus pro dignitate hanc partem Matbeſeos tractawit, 

de quo fi cui prſtea ſeribere libucrit, ab ills mutuetur, 
neceſſe eil. 

[HH] To convince the wworld of the benefit of that de- 
fen.] An account of it was drawn up in Latin, and 
prefixed to this work, by Dean Fell, Curator of the 
Oxford preſs, who writes thus. Ante tres anno, jam 
publice teſtatum fuit, & nobis in animo fuiſſe viterum 
omnium mathematicorum opera hic loci adornare & typis 
nſiris excudere. In eam porro rem /criptores pro ſecu- 
lorum in quibus vixerunt & argumentorum ques tracta- 
runt ratione in claſſes atque ordines diſtinximus; adnatatis 
ful inde Ncotericerum inventts que aut artem promover unt 
aut laboris compendium fecerunt. Quinimo Bedliiane ali- 
orumque noſtratium bibliothecis, guæ MSS. codicibus abun- 
dant, ſcrinia excuſſimus, cujuſque ineditorum exemplaria 
ibidem drfederarentur viris idoneis in exteras partes tranſ- 
miſſis deiiſdem procurandi ſategimus : nominatim Apolionii 
Pergæi tres libros paſteriores Arabice, Serenum de Sec- 
tione Cylindri Grace Lugduni & Parifiis tranſeribendis 
curatimus. Inſuper conſultiſimum videtur, ut Euclides 
agmcn duceret. He then gives an account what had 
been done by Dr Bernard (62), and concludes thus. (6) Sce his ar- 
Sed poſt hac omnia cum conatus noftri tantum aberant ut ticle, 
Macænatem ſortirentur, ut æ ix laudatorem unum & gl- 
terum invenerint, conſilium hoc cen prorſus deſperatum 
ultro depoyſuimus. Nihilominus ut cognoſcerent fludiafs, 
quam minme Jupervacua futura efſet illa ce a gue in 
veterum ſcriptis collocatur, placuit nunc temporis breves 
hoſce Archimedis traftatus una cum Eutocii in eorum al- 
terum ſchalits ex recenſane Wallifii in lucem emittere, 
quibus tot mende olim irrepſerant quot fuerunt woces, 
quarum flere que non tam criticum aut grammuticum vi- 
debantur defiderare quam Vatem aut Hariolum. To this 
preface is fabjoined the following epigram by Dr 
bernard, 

In Arenarium Archimedis. 
Conflatum ex micis Epicurus credidit orbem 
Maximague in rebus polline creta lewi 
Verum atomos quot terra capit, quot lnansa cali 
Dicere, ut ex numero granula nulla cadat, 
Hoc opus, hoc compti ſuperat Doctoris acumen, 
Pargue Syracufio calculus ingenio eff. 

The account mentioned by Dean Fell of the de- 
ſets in the MSS. is confirmed by Dr Wallis, whoſe 
judgment in ſupplying thein has never [ believe been 
called in queſtion. The great curioſity of theſe pieces 
induced the Doctor to publiſh them, ſince in them we 
ſee the ancient arithmetic, by which the great advan- 
tage of the madern invention of the Archie numbegs 
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the former of theſe tracts; and the whole came out in 1676. In the interim, the juſt 
mentioned diſappointment putting the Univerſity upon the deſign of publiſhing what is 
now called the Oxford Almanack, their privilege was controverted by the company of 
Stationers at London. Upon which occaſion, the conducting of that ſuit fell to the 
ſhare of Dr Wallis, then Cuftos Archivorum, who managed it with extraordinary diligence 
as well as prudence; whereby the right of the Univerſity was confirmed. In 1680, he 
publiſhed from the MSS. Claudii Ptolemei opus harmonicum [II], in Greek, with a Latin 
verſion, and notes; to which he afterwards added an Appendix, de Veterum harmonica ad 
hodiernam comparata; as allo Porphyrii in harmonica Ptolemei Commentarius ex codd MSS. 
(nr) In the title Gr ce & Latine editus, & Manuelis Bryennii harmonica ex codd. MSS: In 1684, he 

publiſhed his Agebra (un), in Engliſh, containing the hiſtory of that art, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive improvements, from its firſt appearance in Europe to his own invention of the 
Arithmetic of Infinites ; to which he afterwards added the infiniteſimal method of Mr 
Leibnitz, and that of Fluxions by Sir Iſaac Newton [ LL]. A rumour, about this time, 
being ſpread about, and generally believed, that he had decyphered King Charles the 
Firſt's letters, taken by the rebels at the battle of Nateby, he wrote a letter, in April 
1685, to Biſhop Fell, in vindication of himſelf from that charge {MM]. The fame 


is made illuſtriouſly conſpicuous. For inſtance, the 
numbers here in line 398, ſaid by Archimedes to pro 
ceed in a decuple proportion from unity, and are written 
thus, @, 8, 5, J, e, &c. are the very ſame which we 
now write, 1, 10, 100, 1000, &c. and thus our 1675 
(the year when the doctor made this remark) was in 
their writing 14, 6, 73, 5, or rather (fince they had 
not the marks 1, 2, 3, &c.) thus, aA , F F B 7 A 
or in ſome ſuch way. It is further remarkable, that 
the numbers aÞy ; are not only accommodated to a 
„ r in a decuple proportion, but to any other 
eries of continual proportionals in any ratio whatſo- 
ever. To wit, if à be put for 1, then any number 
whatever being put for , the operation equally ſuc- 
ceeds, and they are the ſame as what we now call 
unity, ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. whatever be the 
value of the root a. For altho' the names, coffic num- 
bers, denominators, and algebra, are ſuppoſed to be intro- 
duced either by the Arabs or the modern Greeks ſince 
the time of Euclid and Archimedes, yet the thing in 
effect obtained among them, as is conſpicuous from 
theſe numbers of Archimedes a3yd'g: Nor is it any 
thing elſe than this which Euclid means in his defini- 
tion X. lib. 5. in which be comprehends all magni- 
tudes or quantities, as well as numbers, where he de- 
fines the duplicate, triplicate, and quadruplicate, pro- 
portion, viz. in any number of continual proportion- 
als from unity, as 437 ds, &c. or 1, a, aa, a3, a4, &c. 
the duplicate of any proportion whatever expounded 
by 1toa,is as a*to1, the triplicate as a to 1, &c. that 
is, let the denominator of any ratio (by Euclid called 
T:MK0THTa) be expreſſed by a, which you may call 
the root, then the — (called by Enclid d\;7Tao- 
oy) is that which is denominated by a2 the ſquare of 
that root, &c. Wherefore this is not a new doctrine 
by the coſſic numbers (though new in name and nota- 
tion) but was long ago taught by Euclid, and applied 
by Archimedes to theſe things. Que monere (ſays the 
doctor) wiſum e, ut doctrinæ velerum recentiarum doc- 
trinæ, utut notatione & loaquendi jormulis diverſa, concor- 
diam, quam non omnes forte pariter animadvertunt, obiter 
infinuarem. 
[17] Pralemæi Harmonica, &c.] Theſe pieces of anci- 


ent harmonics, with thoſe before publiſhed by Mydor- 


gius, completed the whole of what they have left upon 
that ſubject. Reducing the ancient to the modern mu- 
fic was a very curious and uſeful performance, and 
made thereby what had been before hardly at all in- 
telligible in the various modes of the ancient muſic, 
eaſily underitood, fince they are all here reduced to 
the reſpective notes of Guido's ſcale, with its cliffs 
and keys. The doctor has a diſcourſe relative to this 
ſubject, concerning the imperfection of organs, and 
the remedy applied to it. The imperfection he ob- 
ſerves is this, that from every note you cannot find 
any interval in its juſt proportion (by intervals he 
means thoſe in the ſcale of ſemitones) and therefore, 
ſays he. inſtead of theſe proportions, it is ſo order- 
ed, if I miſtake not the practice, that the thirteen 
pipes within an oQave as to their ſounds with reſpeRt 
ts acute and grave ſhall be in continual proportion 
* whereby it comes to paſs, that each pipe does not 
* expreſs its proper ſound, but ſomething varying 
* from it, which is called bearing, and this is an im- 
| N in that noble inſtrument. He obſerves 
* likewiſe, chat the ſemitones being all made equal, 


year, 


they do indifferently anſwer all poſitions of mi, i. e. 
of the two natural (as they were then called) ſemi- 
tones in an octave, and though not exactly to any, yet 
nearer to ſome than to others, whence it is that the 
ſame ſong ſtands better in one key than another. He 
likewiſe ſhews that a ſcale of degrees accurately equal, 
which will coincide with the terms of the natural ſcale 
is not poſſible. However, this was generally thought 
to be performed afterwards by Mr — and both 
De Pepuſch and Mr Abraham de Moivre falling into 
the ſame opinion, did attempt to demonſtrate the 
truth of it, Bur ſince that the defects of Mr Huypens' 
was firſt diſcovercd by Mr Harriſon (63), — has (6;) The ineo. 
been lately further explained by Dr Robert Smith, tor of the clock 
maſter of Trinity College in Cambridge, who has r finding the 

given a new ſcale ſo contrived, as to be capable of longitule at fe 
having all theſe degrees as near as poſſible in an equal 


' diviſion *. 


[KK] His Algebra.] It was put to preſs at I,ondon * 3 a piece in- 
in 1676, and one ſheet then printed by way of ſpeci 2 —— 
men. In this work, which he reprinted with large tune of mühe 
additions in the ſecond volume of his works in folio, ſounds, 24 Eiit, 
he inſerted the greateſt part of thoſe papers of his, 2759+ 
which had been at any time publiſhed in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, as well as other curious things, 

Among the reſt, we have here an extraordinary in- 

ſtance of the ſtrength of his memory (64) in extract- (54) In chap, 
ing the ſquare root of the following number, conſiſting 

of no leis than fifty three places, 24681 3579 1012 
14111315 16182017 1921 4224 2628 3023 2527 2931 

of which he found the ſquare root to be 157103016 
871482801817152171 fere. What increaſes the won- 

der is, that he performed this operation as he lay a- 

bed in ſome ſleepleſs nights, occaſioned by a quartan 

ague, which had held him for a twelvemonth paſt. 

[LL] A letter to Biſhop Fell.) We have already 
given the latter part of this letter, in purſuance to our 

eſign of — a juſt order of time. It is dated 
April 8, 1685, and begins thus: 


© My Lord, 

I underſtand there have of late complaints been 
made of me, that I decyphered the late King's let- 
* ters, meaning thoſe taken in the late King's cabinet 
* at Naſeby fight, and after printed. As to this, with- 
* out ſaying any thing whether it be now proper to 
repeat what was done above 40 years ago, the thing 
is quite otherwiſe. Of thoſe letters and pa rs, what« 
ever they were, I never ſaw any one of them, but in 
print, nor did thoſe papers, as | have been told, need 
* any decyphering at all, either by me or any body 
* elie, being taken in words at length, juſt as they 
were printed; ſave that ſome of them were, I know 
not by whom, tranſlated out of French ino Eng- 

© liſh '— | 
Though the doctor's veracity in denying that he de- 
cyphered any of theſe letters ought not to be called 
in queſtion without very good proof, yet in regard to 
impartiality we muſt not omit to obſerve, that he ſeems 
to have been miſinformed as to the fact, that none of 
them were wro:e in cypher, as appears from a letter 
of Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, 
where he writes thus: Nor did I ever hear, that more 
of the King's letters that were found at Nafeby than t hoi 
they found decyphered, or found the cyphers in which they 
were wrifen, were decyphered. And I very well re- 
3 member, 


* 
lth . 


A 


member. that in the volume they publiſhed, there wwas 
much left in cypher, aubich ccuid not be underſiood, and 
auhich I believe they world have explained, if it had 
„ been in their power (65). This fact had been charged 
ix 5 Wenn 

650 1 Dr upon the doctor ſoon aſter his depoſiting in the Bod- 
ny er leian Library, in 1653, ſome letters he had then de- 
0. 29» cyphered. Mr Henry Stubbe, in a piece publiſhed 
66) In a piece in 1657, tells us (66), that the doftor frophre (be- 
(60), A ſe- ſides others, to the ruin of many loyal perſons ) the King's 
vere Inquiry in- cabinet taken at Naſ by, and as a monument of his noble 
to the late Onci- 


”” performance, depoſited the original with the d cyphering 
toentich Pe 1* in the public library at Oxford. The ſame charge is re- 

1657, 40. 7 ' hg Prog. . s 
ted in Dr Berwick's life, the writer of which hav- 
ing obſerved, that our mathematician had ſurpriſingly 
decyphered other letters, proceeds to declare, that the 
ſame artiſt, too officious to gratify the rebels, decy- 
phered his 9 papers, written alſo in charac- 
lite of Dr ters, and taken at Naſeby fight (67). And in the Ox- 
ick, p. 251- ford Catalogue of MSS. in Hyperoo Bodleians (68), it is 
(68) Page 170. ſaid, That Doctor Wallis decyphered ſeveral of King 
No, 3524- Charles the Iſt's letters, and that they are in the book 
of cyphers which he gave to the univerſity-library in 
the year 1653. But this being declared by Dr Tho- 
mas Smith to be a great and ſcandalous ſlander, no 
ſach letters being found after the Reſtauration in this 
hes collection among thoſe ſo depoſited by the doctor (69), 

(69) Dr Smit , 

Collectanea, vol. Mr Antany Wood gave the following account of that 
22. p. 54. cited matter, March 1660. The latter end of this menth Dr 
by T. Hearn, lis got by flattering, good arords, Sc. his book of de- 
abi ſupra, eyphering the King's letters, Sc. from the public libra- 
(70) From a me- ian Dr Barlow, auben he altered what he pleaſed (70). 
morandum in his The whole weight of the proof therefore reſts upon 
— * Mr Wood's evidence, which, from what has been al- 
24 4 — ready obſerved, is far from being unexceptionable in 
dr Raulinſon. this point. The, time indeed is well laid, the long 
arliament having diſſolved itſelf in the middle of 
arch; ſo that a leſs ſagacious perſon than the doc- 
tor might eaſily conclude what would turn up next. 
But if upon that view he ſet himſelf to alter the ma- 
nuſcript, how came he to let this paſſage remain, I 
know that leſs ſervices than theſe are, have been often re- 
(51) SceRemaik avarded wvith greater recompences than I look for (71) ? 
[?]. He thought he had done the powers in being conſide- 
rable ſe. vices by „ letters: if ſo, he had 
thereby done the royal cauſe proportionable diſſer- 
vices: and if leſs ſervices had been often rewarded with 
greater recompences than he looked for, leſs diſſer . 
vices might be thought to deſerve greater puniſhment 
than he cared for. But he ſeems to have ac that time 
a better game to play than what Antony Wood ſpeaks 
of, which he accordingly purſued, as has been ſhewn 
already. where we ſee him not only in the character 
of an eminent decypherer, but of a ſubject who was 
diſpoſed to make ſome atonement for his former tranſ- 
greſſion. Beſides, if he did get the book of decy pher- 
ing from the public librarian, it is not likely he 
thould make uſe of any flattering words, to wheedle 
him into a compliance with ſuch a requeſt, fince when 
he gave the book to the univerſity, he reſerved to 
himſelf the power of making what alterations in it, 
and when he pleaſed: Reſervata fibi in poſterum pote- 
ſlate addendi wel emendandi are the very words in the 
beginning, and are not denied to be there from the 
beginning. Add to this, that the MS. has been care- 
fully-examined more than once with this view, from 
one end to the other, and no marks could be found of 
its being tampered with in the manner Mr Wood ſug- 
geſts. However Mr Thomas Hearne, in his preface to 
(12) The fame Peter Langtoft's Chronicle, having the doctor's memo- 
haz been main- randum above-mentioned prefixed to this collection of 
tained by others, papers decyphered by him, tells us, that he rather 
=» 8 in- * takes notice of that memorandum, becauſe the be- 
3 pts ing acquainted with the liberty that Dr Wallis re- 
t Britain 
and Ireland, concerned to defend, as well the title of his book in 
Containing an * the printed catalogue as what hath been ſaid of his 
MS. by Henry Stubbe, as abovementioned; as alfo 
by Mr Wood in the genuine edition of his Athenz 
and happy end, Oxon. who, ſays he, looked upon this bufineſs of de- 
By an impartial, * cyphering as a baſe act (72). And it may be ſup- 


— London, ſed, that the learned Dr Smith would have ſpared 
1, folio, p 7. « þ* 


is note on the occaſion, had he been either aware 
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year, he publiſhed three diſſertations, a piece upon Melchiſedeck, Job, and the titles of 
the Pſalms. In 1687, he publiſhed his Inftirutio Logics. In 1682, he 
tarchus Samius de magnitudine Solis & Lune ; to which he ſubjoined Pa 


publiſhed 4ri/-" 
ppi Alexandrini, 


Libri ſecundi, Colleclionum Mathematicarum bactenus defiderati fragmentum [NI]; and, the 
a e 


* of the aforeſaid memorandum, or given any credit 
* to what Anthony à Wood had ſaid, of the doctor's 
* being able at any time to make black white, and 
* white black for his own ends; and of his having a 
* ready knack of ſophiſtical evaſion, a charatter 
* which Anthony afterwards inlarged (73), notwith- 
* ſtanding it does not appear in the late ſpurious edi- 


* ſay of Mr Wood, that he was a /ad nan. — Thus it 
was thought proper to lay before the reader all the rea- 
ſoning on each fide, tho' — of the longeſt, upon 
a diſpute, in the iſſue of which Dr Wallis's reputation 
is ſo nearly concerned. Therefore we ſhall cloſe the 
whole with the determination of Mr Davys, an author 
eminently {killed in this art of decyphering, who firſt 
publiſhed a diſcourſe of the doctor upon the ſubject, 
and who, after having ſifted this matter throughly to 
the bottom, and having obſerved, that not cne of the 
letters taken at Naſeby appearcd in the MS. collec. 
tion in the Bodleian library, gives his opinion with 
great candor and impartiality, in theſe words: Had 
the doctor decyphered thoſe letters, I know not 
* whether he would have ſcrupled to inſert ſome one 
* or more of them among the reſt; but I believe that 
he decyphered none of them. He then refers to the 
opinion and remark of Lord Clarendon above. men- 
tioned; and indeed, continues Mr Davys, the thing 
* ſeems to ſpeak itſelf. For if the cabinet were taken, 
© (as it is agreed on all hands that it was) how could 

the key of the cyphers eſcape ? Where can we ima- 
= the king to have lodged them, but in his ca- 

inet, together with the letters which were written 
by them ? So that after all the clamour that has 
been raiſed, and all the credit it has obtained, it is 
* moſt probable, that Dr Wallis had no hand in de- 
cypbering the King's cabinet taken at Naſeby. For 
the reſt, as I don't undertake to acquit this very 
great man of having done conſiderable diſſervice to 
the royal cauſe, ſo F gladly embrace the preſent op- 
— of making the beſt apology for him that 

is cauſe will bear. I obſerve then, that a little be- 
fore the reſtoration we meet with him again appear- 
ing not only under the character of an eminent de- 
eypherer, but of a ſubject who was diſpoſed to make 
* ſome atonement for his former — — (74). 
For- proof of this he cites the paſſage fromDrBerwick's 
life, which has been already produced. 


The firſt of theſe the doctor ſeems to have been led 
to publiſh by having done the ſame for Archimedes 
Arenaria, who quotes Ariſtarchus Samius, and takes 
the magnitude of the earth and its orb from him. I 
ſay, the earth's orbit, for the Pythagorean, f. e. the 
Copernican ſyſtem, was embraced by Ariſtarchus in 
this tract, which is the moſt ancient we have left 
where that ſyſtem is taught, and this ſeems to be ano- 
ther recommendation to our author to publiſh it. But 
the fragment of the ſecond book of Pappus was a 
ſtill greater curiofity ; the whole book, as well as the 
firſt, having always before been given up for loſt. The 
fragment is likewiſe, as the doctor obſerves, the more 
acceptable, as by it we ſee, the ſubje& not only of the 
ſecond, but of the firſt book of that author's collec- 
tions, was the ancient arithmetic. Whence it is per- 
ceived, that we have no great reaſon to regret the loſs 
of it, ſince that is ſo much better taught in the mo- 
dern Saracen numbers, as is evident both from what we 
ſee of the tedious way of working the common opera- 
tions of multiplication, diviſion, and extraction of roots 
in Eutocius's commentary upon the Arenarius of Ar- 
chimedes, and is ſtill further abundantly confirmed by 
this very fragment of the ſecond book of Pappus. The 
whole doQrine which is taught therein, though with 
the Latin verſion it fills ſeven pages in folio, amounts 


to little more than this, That if 30000 and 2000 and 
10 and 4 be continually multiplied into each other, 
the product will be that of the ſignificant figures 
3X2X1X4==24, added to the 8 cyphers, that is 240000 
0000; the reading of which, according to the way of 
the ancients, is, twenty · ſour myriads of myriads, or 
twenty 
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. : . : col. $16, of the 
* tion of his Athen. Oxon. in which he is made to genuine edition 
have written things tranſacted after his death. On of Wood's Ath, 


the other hand, Dr Wallis hath been often heard to Wen. 


(74) An eſſay on 
the art of decy - 

phering, as be- 
NN] Ariflarchus Samius & Pappi fragmentum. ] fore. 


- 
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23) It is dted ſame year, he wrote a letter (oo) to Sir Samuel Morland at Ucrecht, to? prove that Des 


{op.) It was ſent Cartes borrowed his pretended improvements in Algebra from our countryman, Mr Har- 


by one Mr riot [OO]. 
Bridgeman, 

at London, to 
the d»tor, who 


thouch he ſoon the Chriſtian Sabbath [ PP]. 


In 1690, came out his piece intituled, The Dottrine of the ever-bleſfed Trinity 
Italian — explained; which engaged him in a diſpute with the Unitarians that and the following 
year; and, in 1692, he had a controverſy with Mr Thomas Bampfield, in defence of 
About this time, the Curators of the Univerſity-preſs at 


returned a tfu* Oxford began to collect the mathematical works of the Doctor, and to publiſh them in 


ſolution of it, 
yet he proved 


the Latin tongue. 


Accordingly, the firſt Volume, in folio, was put to preſs, in 1692 ; 


mach miſtake? and the ſame year he gave a ſolution of the Florentine problem, ſent to him, as a chal- 


in the propoſer s 


view therein. — lenge, from Italy (pp). There being a deſign this year on foot for changing the old 


Seeber au- ſtile of computing the year for the new one, it was thought proper to conſult the Doctot 
We” thereupon ; accordingly a letter was ſent to him by Biſhop Lloyd for that purpoſe. In 
twenty-four double myriads ; a myriad containing four Dr Wallis here calls their algebra, plainly meaning 
places. by that word ſomething of the ſame nature, though 
Ihe doctor makes another remark, which in juſtice in a different way of notation, which be has ſhewn 
to his honeſt fame muſt not be omitted, viz. that it from the Arenarius of Archimedes to be the caſe in 
appears from the concluſion of this fragment, that reſpect to their arichmetic. 
Apollonius (from whom theſe two book: were tranſ- [00] Cartefius borrowed his improvements in algebra 
cribed by Pappus) in the following book proceeded to from Harriot.] In this letter he convicts Des Cartes of 
geometry, but which was analytically treated by him this plagiaciſm in at leaſt fifty inſtances, and afterwards, 
in ſome books, at leaſt of h's Loca, one of theſe being when Mr Bai.let pretended, that this charge was then 
called A» 2av9p:ros Tg, or, An analytical locus. This given up, the doctor takes him to taſk ſmartly, as may 
I choſe to mention, that the reader may be able to ap- be ſcen in Harriot's article. The account was inſert- 
prehend the juſtice of a charge lately brought againit ed by the doctor in his preface to the laſt edition of 
In his Al the doctor. He had ſaid in his Algebra (75), that his Algebra, and for the ſpirit of it, beſides the ho- 
(75) "anc 6% the ancients had an Algebra, or Art of Invention, nour of his country, well deſerves to be peruſed. He 
-f mg Vol. il. 5 but this they ſeem very Fudiouſly to have concealed, takes notice, that he was ſenſible the French were no 


Algeb. Operum. contenting themſelves to demonſtrate by apogogical 
demonſtrations: of which Nunez or Nonius in his Al- 
gebra in Spaniſh, fol. 1146. ſpeaks thus: How well 
had it been, if theſe anthors who haus written in na- 
thematics had delivered to us their inventions in the ſame 
way, and with the ſame diſcourſe, as they nwere found 
out! And nit, as Ariflotle ſays of artificers in mechanics, 
aue ſhew us the engines they have made, but conceal the 


artifice, to make them the more admired. The method of 


invention in diverſe as is very different from that of 
tradition, achercin they are deliv.red. Nor are we to 
think that all thoſe propoſitions in Euclid aud Archime- 
des were in the ſame way feund out as they are now de- 
livered to us. UL his has been animadverted on, in the 
preface to a late treatiſe, as follows: Nonius quidem 
excuſandus, quem Pappi Alexandrini collectionum mathe- 
maticarum nunguam wvidifſe verifimile eft ; Nonii enim 


Algebra Antwerpie impreſſa fuit anno 1507, Pappi au- 


tem cellefi.nes non ante annum 1583 edita fuerunt. Wal- 

. Hiffus gero (Q Schaotenius *] widerant Pappi prafationem 

la oprre fan au p ans to. 0 

de concinnands 4241 librum ſeptimum collectianum, in qua prædicti libri 

demonſtrut oni- Veterun Analyticarum numirantur: Ex quorum argu- 

bus. Azmitclod. mentis in eadem prefatione plane recenſitis clariſime li- 

1661. guet tantum abfuiſſe, ut veteres artem analyticam ſuppri- 

merent & abſconderent, ut eam non ſolum multo /tudia 

excoluerunt, ſed de ea tot libras conſeribendas promulga- 

eerint. Quos quidem libros geometræ verſabant ſexcentos 

& plures annos, a tempore flee Apollonit Pergæi uſque 

ad Pappum. Ado igitur abſurda «ft hæc Veterum accu- 

atio, ut oli Recentiorum incarie debeatur, & minime 

'-.." VM hahenda fit (76). Now it is evident, that Dr 

(+6) Apolton'i Wallis was far from denying that theſe books of Ap- 

1 pollonius were written in the analytical way, or de- 
planorum libri : — 4 

reftituti, a Rob, monſtrated by a geometrical analy ſis, as diſtinct from 

Simſon, Mathe- the ſynthetical method. Nay, the ſuppoſition that 

ſeos in academia theſe loca were made uſe of as elements by the an- 

8 cients, and referred to, either tacitly or expreſsly, in 

gas ic:ce. ſome of their works, is very conſiſtent with what the 

mi.iscxcuderunt doctor here ſays, that they concealed their logiſtical 

Rub. & Andr. methcd or algebra, by which they were led to their 

Fonlis,a' ademiæ inventions; there being a wide difference between al- 

typoerapitle. gebra, as an art, in the full extent of the word, and 

dess ttzhde analytical method of demonſtrating 222 

a propofitions 1. And it moſt be remembered, that 

23288 this paſls e of the doctor's Algebra ought to be in- 

troductio, Sect. — by what he ſo often and upon every occa- 

7. Quid fit ana- fon aſſerts concerning the way in which he had deli- 

Bene e Ge. vered his inventions in his Arithmetica Infinitorum, ſo 

3 Gad. 25 not only to ſhew the thing invented, but the very 

1653, 470. way that he invented it, contrary, as he obſerves, to 

the general method of the ancients, who choſe (but 

for what reaſon they have not told us) to deliver their 

inventions in the ſynthetic method: or, which is the 

ſame thing, ftudiouſly concealed their algebra, that 

is, the particular method that brought them firſt to 

thoſe conclufions. Neither has Mr Simſon been fo 

ſortunate as to diſcover that method of theirs, which 


5 


friends of his, nor indeed had they occaſion to be ſo. 
This was not the firſt piece of French craft that he 
had expoled. He even ſeems to think it inherent in 
the nature and genius of that nation. That they could 
not let flip any opportunity of exerciſing their talent 
in it. This will not be thought too much, when we 
ſee what he ſays upon this ſubject in a letter to Mr 
Joha Collins (77), after that gentleman had ſent to 
Paris an account of the improvements in mathematics 
made in England, where the doctor writes thus: I 
* ſuſpect that of ſuch communications of things un- 
* publiſhed they make but ill uſe beyond ſea, and 
particularly, that Comier's new method of the two 
mean proportionals, &c. was borrowed fram thoſe 
* papers, where you mention Mr Newton's makin 
uſe of two moveable angles. And no doubt but ma- 
ny particulars therein imparted will ſhortly be print- 
ed as French Inventions.” . 

[PP] He was engaged in a diſpute with the Unitarians 
and another on the chriſtian Sabbath,) He had likewiſe 


ſuch another occaſion of writing his piece De Pædabap- 


tiſmo It was drawn up in anſwer to a letter which he 
received againſt infant-baptiſm, dated Feb. 29, 1698. 
As to that on the Sabbath, Mr Bampfield, a counſel- 
lor at law, publiſhed in 1692 a book on the Sabbath, 
which he thought ſhould rather be obſerved on Sa- 
turday than Sunday, In anſwer to this, Dr Wallis 
publiſhed his Defence of the Chriſtian Sabbath, which 
being preſently fold off, a ſecond edition was printed 


the year ag 6, Mr Bampfield wrote a reply, to- 
00 


which the doctor ſoon after made a rejoinder, and no 
more was heard of the controverſy. 

He had preached his firſt ſermon on the Trinity at 
Oxford ſoon after the Reſtoration, and ſeems to have 
publiſhed his treatiſe on that ſubject at this time on 
occaſion of the famous diſpute about Dr Sherlock's 
book on the Trinity, which began then to be much 
talked of. We have already obſerved (78), that our au- 
thor is generally thought in this diſpute, which con- 
fiſts of eight letters, to have expreſſed himſelf fo, as 
to give room to ſuſpect he was not exactly orthodox 
in this point of faith. The flip which the doctor made 
on this occaſion furniſhed great matter of triumph to 
his antagoniſts the Unitarians, One of the moſt conſi- 
derable of theſe, animadverting upon the creed which 
had been drawn up by Mr Edwards, and unjuſtly im- 
puted to them, writes thus: © I have examined ſome 
* of his principal references, and can ſay of them, 
* they are either perverſions or downright falſifica- 
* tions of what the authors referred to did intend. Dr 
* Wallis,' continues he, * whoſe diſhoneſt quotations 
out of the Socinians have been detected by every 
body, is hardly more blameable in that kind, than 
* Mr Edwards; ſaving that the doctor being, as one 
* rightly tells him, ſomewhat more than a Socinian, 
did but foul his own neſt by forgeries (79). 


* 


anſwer vo. 


(77) In the cle 
lection of the 


late W, Jones, 
Eſq; 


(78) In DrSher- 
lock's article · 


% 


) An account 
* Firmin 
religion, p- 9 
Annexed to bb 
life, edit. 1698, 


is 


anſwer to which the Doctor declared his opinibnagaitift the alteration ; alledging, that 

it would breed great confuſion” in the aſtronomical calculations, as well as in the ordi- . 
nary national tranſactions; that the Gregorian or new ſtile did not exactly agree with 

the motions of the celeſtial bodies, and conſequently would in proceſs of time ſtand in 

need itſelf of a cortection; and laſtly, that ſuch an adoption of a ſtile which had been 

made by the Pope, would greatly encourage that party, who would not fail to make ufe 

of it as an argument that we were coming over to the Church of Rome: and ſuch was 

our author's reputation, that the deſign was thereupon entirely laid aſide, tho? ſince that 

carried happily into execution. The two firſt volumes of his works coming out in 1696, 

ſome paſſages in the former were animadverted on in the Leripfic Ads, which occaſioned the 

doctor to write a defence of himſelf; wherein, againſt Mr Leibnitz, he aſſerted Sir Iſaac New- | 
ton's right to the ſirſt invention of the method of Fluxions (qq). In the third volume of his (79) 1 = 
Works, which came out in 1599, the letters written upon this occaſion, together with Keil, pry 
many more upon mathematical and other ſubjects, from the year 1671. to that time, * Newton. 
were printed, under the title of Commercium Epiſtolicum 22 } ; and the collection concludes 

with a letter concerning the annual parellax of the earth, from Mr Flamſtead, whoſe opi- 

nion in that point was warmly eſpouſed by our Author [RR], who was, it ſeems, but 


[22] Ufon mathematical and other ſubjc4s.) In 
one of theſe letters Mr Leibnitz, in order to make 
the moſt of the pretended improvements he had made 
in mathematics, had branched his Infr.ite/imal method 
into a variety of particular ones, each of which he 
diſtinguithed by a peculiar aigh-ſounding title. In 
anſwer to this, the dottor ſhews how every one of 
theſe particulars were contained in'his 4rithmerica In- 

citorun, and other inventions of his by that method, 
before Mr Leibnitz had produced the like. In this 
letter it is pleaſant enough to ſee how the doctor ac- 


commodates the manner of proof in the 4rithmetica 


(80) Dr Berke- 
ley, Biſtop of 
Cloyne in 1;e- 


Infin; trum and Conic Sed ion to the method of fluxi 

ons which had been communicated to him before that 
time. I have already taken notice of his grafting his 
method of tangents into (what he calls) the method 
of vaniſhing quantitie;. But there is another particu- 
lar which I muſt not omit, on account of the relation 
it has to a late controverſy about the method of fluxi- 
ons. Speaking in his method of tangents, of the wa- 
niſhing triangle, he ſays, it bas then no magnitude, yet 
it is conſid:red abſiratedly, and as a ſpecies ( like that of 
en equilateral triangle in general] and in that wiew the 
$1 operticn of its fides may be confidered aui heut ſuppoſing 
it to have any magnitude [in concreto]. This conceit of 
conſidering the proportion in the parts of an abſtracted 
ſpecies aſter the individual quantity or ſubltance is va- 
niſhed or become actually nothing, ſeems to be the 
ſource from whenc2 the author of the Azaly/t ($0) de- 
rived the mirth of that arch remark upon fluxions, 
where he aſks, May we not call them the ghoſts of de- 
parted quantities? | 

The doctor is likewiſe, not without cauſe, charged 
with frequently making too free with infinity, eſpe- 
cially where in his Aritkmetica Infinitorum and in his 
Algebra, ſpeaking of the quadrature of hyperbolic 
ſpaces infinitely extended, he talks of ſeverai ſuch as 
are more than infinite, No doubt, thoſe expreſſions 
were taken up by him without duly conſidering the 
abſurdity of the conception, and tho' they are capable 
of a chaſt ſenſe, and by all candid cenſurers will be 
excaſed to the doctor in a tranſport of joy upon the 
prodigious extent of his new diſcoveries, yet all are 
not ſo equitably difpoſed. The juſt mentioned au- 
thor ſecms to have had the doctor among others in 
his eye, where he ſays of the mathematicians, that 
they are more eager to proceed faſt and far, than care- 
fol to go upon good grounds. 

[RR] He eſpouſed Mr. Flamſtead's api nion] The 
following letters of the doctor to Mr Flamftead are 
worth peruſing, as they diſcover his ſentiments more 
freely than 242 upon ſome aſtronomical points. 
The firſt is dated Oxford, May , 1695. 


SIR, 


Jam told by Mr Caſwell, which I am very glad 
* to hear, that yoa ſcem to have obſerved a diſcern- 
* ible parallax as to the earth's annual orb in the po- 
* lar ſtar, which is a noble obſervation, if you make 
* it out, and therefore I earneſtly defire you to pur- 
ſae that buſineſs with great care. I have ſuggeſted 
* ſomewhat to that pur poſe in my Latin Algebra, and 
ſome what more fully in ſome letters to Mr [Will.] 


* Molyneux, which, if I do not miſremember, are 


8 prone in the Tranſactions. I think we may rea- 
* ſonably preſumE, that the fixed flars are not all at 


little 


* an cqual diſtance from us, but ſome of them at a 
* diſtance vaſtly greater than others. That ſome 
* which are nearer may have a diſcernible parallax, 
* though the remoter have not. And thoſe may be 
thought neareſt (though we are not ſure of it) which 
* look biggeſt and brighteſt: and if we fail in ſome 
* one of them, we may try ſome other, and more than 
* one or two. Again, ſtars, tho' equally near, are 
* not all equally fit for this purpoſe, and thoſe are 
* fitteſt which are neareſt to the pole of the zodiac, 
for thoſe in or near the zodiac will have none or 
* little parallax, tho' that of thoſe which are further 
from it may be diſcernible. Now in both reſpects 
* the polar ſtar is very proper, as being of the ſecond 
* magnitude (tho' not very bright) and not far from 
© the pole of the zodiac; and therefore I am well 
* pleaſed, that you pitch upon that. There is yet ano- 
* ther in the ſhoulder of the little Bear, which is nearer 
to the pole of the zodiac, and, I think, a brighter 
* ſtar; I would adviſe you therefore carefully to ob. 
* ſerve that alſo; and, if you think fit, ſume others, 
and ſet down carefully the times of the obſervations, 
* and the meridional altitudes obſerved. And they 
* are, I hope, ſuch ſtars as by your teleſcope ſights 
* you may diſcern in the day-time, which will be a 
great advantage. The greateſt meridional altitude 
above the pole ſhould be at the ſummer ſolſtice, and 
© the leaſt at the winter ſolſtice ; and therefore moſt 
carefully to be obſerved about thoſe times; but in 
the intermediate times alſo, to ſee at what rate the 
* vary and change their altitudes. But I would ad- 
* viſe you alſo not to talk too freely of it, unleſs to 
* truſty friends, till you have a conſiderable number 
of obſervations to juſtify it; and when you have, to 
* print them, leſt others perhaps ſupplant you : and 
I would not have you loſe the reputation of it. Ex- 
* cuſe this freedom of 
* Jr, 
* Your friend and humble ſervant; 
« Joun Waruis., 


Mr Flamſtead, in anſwer to this, aſſuring him that 


he had great ſtore of ſuch obſervations, the doctor re- 


plied as follows: 

6 Bo Marſton, near Brackley in Nor- 

Bae bo thamptonſhire, May 25, 1695. 
I am well pleaſed to underſtand, by yours of May 
14 (which came to my hands yeſterday where I am 
at preſent) that you are ſo well ſtored with obſerva- 
tions for the earth's annual parallax; and therefore 
defire you will ſuffer them to be made public forth- 
with for the reaſons mentioned in my laſt, which I 
need not repeat. The briſk light of the ſtar men- 
tioned, tho ſmall, may argue it to be nearer per- 
haps than ſome which ſeem bigger; and its ſitua- 
tion is very convenient. Yet I would not have you 
neglect the ſhoulder of the leſſer Bear. Perhaps, by 
darkening your room, you may gain a fight of them 
in the day-time. I am not diſpleaſed to find you 
diſtinguiſh between the thread's touching and cover- 
ing a ſtar, which ſeems. to argue they have ſome 
apparent magnitude, contrary to what ſome good 
2 — would perſuade, us. Your diligence to 
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wiſe, and your reaſons for it are good : yet I would 
not have you delay that of the parallax; for - 
4 0 * 


perfect your catalogue of fixed ſtars, I approve lie- 


WALLIS. 


little ſkilled either in the technical or 
theſe three Volumes were finiſhed, the 


t obſervations being already made, it will require no 
great time to digeſt them: and if you think that 
6 idle time may not be ſpared for it, be pleaſed to 
« furniſh us with materials, and either Mr Caſwel or 
I will help to digeſt them for you: and if you be 
excluded elſewhere, we will take care to have them 
printed at Oxford. You are to be careful alſo in 
© ſo nice a point, that the motion in longitude (as it 
is wont to be called) of the fixed ſtars do not impoſe 
* upon you, and that ſome very ſmall variation of 
the meaſuring thread may not deceive you. I 
could ſuggeſt ſome other things in order to this pa- 
* rallax, which I may hereafter do at leiſure ; but I 
© would not divert you from what is before you, I 
: am, 
* Sik, 
* Your friend to ſerve you, 

: Joux WaLLIs. 

Notwithſtanding theſe very preſſing letters of the 
Doctor to perſuade the royal aſtronomer to print his 
dbſervations on this point, yet it ſeems he ſtil] deferred 
it; ſo that above three years after, Dr Wallis having 
almoſt finiſhed the third volume of his works, and be- 
ing very deſirous to have this important diſcovery in- 
_ in that volume, addreſſed to him the following 

tter. | 

* Stn, Oxford, Aug. 13, 1698. 

© 1 have underſtood from Mr Cafwel a good while 
* ſince, that you had very conſiderable obſervations 
* (for divers years together) to prove a parallax of the 
fixed ſtars to the earth's annual orb. I have deſired 
* Mr Caſwel to preſs you to let us have an account of 
* them, ſo as to have them publiſhed. I do again 

requeſt it of you, and hope you will not refule it. 
Jam now drawing towards an end of publiſhing a 


be a collection of letters relating to ſuch matters. If 
you will do me the favour to dra up thoſe obſerva- 
tions in form of a letter to me (or to whom elſe you 
— and to let me have it, I will (with your 
eave) publiſh it amongſt thoſe letters. The thing 
will be an honour to you and to our nation, I know 
your hands are full of other work ; but I hope you 
may ſpare ſo much time as to draw up ſuch a letter 
in Latin, and I will take upon myſelt the trouble of 
ſecing it printed here : and you ſhall command from 
me, the employing of as much time.to ſerve you, in 
what way you ſhall propoſe to me. But let it be 
done quickly, leſt it come too late. Tis pity you 
ſhould loſe the honour of being the firſt who hath 
made ſuch a diſcovery, 2 
* OIR, 
* Yours to ſerve you, 
1 © Jonx Warr is.“ 
This letter prevailed; and Mr Flamſtead promiſed 
to comply with the requeſt, as appears from the next 
letter of Dr Wallis, as follows. | 
* Sin, Oxford, Aug. 26, 1698, 

* Yours of Auguſt 23d I received this morning. I 
* am glad you are inclinable to draw up thoſe obſer- 
* vations of yours concerning the parallax of the earth's 
annual orb. The time you mention will I believe be 
* ſoon enough; for I find our printers more ſlow than 
I could wiſh. I ſaw your letter to Mr Caſwel, with 
* which I was pleaſed. I think, ſo much of it as 
* concerns the reQtifying your inſtrument, may be 
| + ſpared. It will be ſufficient to give us the obſerva. 
tions, as they would have appeared if the inſtrument 
had been rectiſied; and as to the rectifying of your 
« inſtrument, we may truſt you. Nor will it be ne- 
ceſſary to give a large account of the form of your 


inſtrument ; it will be ſufficient to ſay it is a mural 

quadrant, or larger arch fixed to a wall in the plain 
of the meridian, and furniſhed with teleſcopic fights, 
* ſuch as to diſtinguiſh a very ſmall arch of a few ſe- 
* conds; for I think this is the caſe. And then that 
* (the poſition and ſights of the inſtrument being duly 
6 refiied) the obſervations were ſuch as there ſet 
down. A more large account of particulars may 
© afterwards be done at leiſure, with more obſervations 
* to be henceforth made: but I am willing that at 
*. leaft a ſhort account be given of the obſervations 
you have, to preſerve the memory and reputation of 
it to yourſelf, as the firſt who has effectually diſco- 
* vered it. The letter to Mr Caſwel (if I don't miſ- 


third volume of mathematical tracts, wherein will 


yſical part of Aſtronomy [SS]. As ſoon as 


bid adieu to the preſs: he was then ſome 
years 


© remember) gives but the obſervations of one year; 
but intimate more to have been made in confirmation 
© of it. It is not neceſſary. that the parallax of other 
* ſtars ſhould juſtly agree to that of the polar; for 
* we are not to preſume that they be all at an equal 
diſtance from us; ſome may poſſibly have a diſcern. 
* ible parallax, and others not, The greater ſtars may 
* be reaſonably thought (but we are not ſure) to be 
* neareſt, and thoſe neareſt to the pole of the zodiac 
* moſt liable to a parallax: But if it can be diſcerned 
in any, it is a demonſtration of the earth's motion. 
© I am, 
| © Stn, 
* Yours to ſerve you, 
* Joun Warr is, 

When the DoRor's third volume was finiſhed to the 
1 he applied again to Mr Flamſtead, as fol- 
ows. 

* Stn, Oxford, November 8, 1698. 

© am entering upon the printing of ſome Latin let- 
* ters in an appendix to a third yolume of mine, which 
bas been now in the preſs for ſome years; among 
* which I would be glad of yours concerning the pa- 
* rallax of the pole-ſtar, Mr Caſwel tells me, it will 
* contain your obſervations thereof for ſeven years. I 
* defire I may have it by the end of this month, that 
* it may not come too late; for we are now drawing 
to an end. I need not encumber it with thoſe par- 
* ticulars which relate to the rectify ing of your inſtru- 
ment; but give us the obſervations as they would 


appear. ſuppoſing the inſtrument to be reftified. It 


* will I think be nor to your diſadvantage to have it 
* there; and it will be to the reputation of our nation 
* to be the firſt that hath been able to make out the 
« parallax. I am, 
* © 
* Yours to ſerve you, 

| „Joux WaLrLis,” 

Accordingly, the paper was at laſt ſent by Mr Flam- 
ſte ad in Engliſh ; the Doctor having fitted i. for his work: 
by a Latin tranſlation, put it to the prels, and ſen: 
= the two firſt ſheets printed, with the following 
etter. 

« Stn, Oxford, Decemb. 10, 1698. 

] have finiſhed the tranſlation of your letter into 
Latin ſome while fince. I find nothing of it but 
what is fit to be publiſhed, and therefore leave out 
nothing of it. I ſent yu the two firſt ſheets of it 
by Dr Gregory, who ſaid he ſhould ſee you, and 
would give them to you. If you deſire I ſhould ſend 
you the third ſheet, it ſhall be done. I am well ſa- 
tisfied with it; and I think it proper that the Engliſh 
letter be publiſhed in the Tranſactions, for it well 
deſerves a place there. And to that erd, I ſhall re- 
turn you the Engliſh letter, when you give me order 
ſo to do. But I would adviſe that it be printed at 
Oxford (as in ſuch cafes is ſometimes done) that I 
may ſee to its being correctly printed; for I find the 


in things mathematical. Mean while I deſire you 
will look carefully to the numbers that they be truly 
written, and then return me the two ſheets I have 
© ſent you, particularly in the tenth collation, if I do 
not miſremember, where I think you ſubtract 5 in- 
* ſtead of adding it. I am. | 

* Yours to ſerve you, 

Joux WarLn.,” 


correctors of the preſs in London are apt to mittake 


This laſt unlucky ſtep, of employing Dr Gregory 


to carry the printed ſheets, proved to be the ruin of 
this conceived hopeful diſcovery of the parallax of the 
pole-ſtar. That mathematician firſt communicated the 
thing to Sir Iſaac Newton, and afterwards took pains to 
demonſtrate that Mr Flamſtead's obſervations to prove 
that parallax, were deficient and inconcluſive. We 
have already given a ſpark of the royal aſftronomer's 
reſentment on this occaſion (81), which with regard 
to him muſt have been mortifying — 4 but as to 
Dr Wallis, tho' he was actual g miſled by that aſtro- 
nomer, yet his reputation could not ſuffer much, be- 
cauſe he never pretended to any ſkill in that ſcience, 
as is further ſhewn in the enſuing remark. 
[SS] He «vas not fhilled in aſtronomy.) His little Kill 
in obſerving*he ingenuouſly mentions himſelf (82); 
and how little he was verſed in the philoſophical part, 
eſpecially 


(81) See Dr 
Halley's anicie, 
Rem. [FF] be 
251. 


32) In Rem. 
2 in Dr Ha» 
E article. 
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years above fourſeore; under the weight of which he funk into the arms of death, on 

the 28th of October, 1403, aged eighty-ſeven years, three months, and five days. He 

was interred in the Quire of St Mary's, the Univerſity-church, at Oxford, by his eldeſt 

ſon, Jobn Wallis, Eſq, of Soundneſs, near Nettlebed, in that county [TT |, who erected 

2 monument for him in the body of the church. The Doctor had the happineſs of a 

vigorous conſtitution both of body and mind, and of enjoying ſuch a calm as was not 

to be rufled. The eaſineſs of his temper will never be queſtioned by any, who, reflect- (--) She was 
ing upon that merit, which made him the boaſt of his own country, as well as the envy born. Jong. gti, 


1656, and mar- 


of the reſt of Europe, ſees him ſhewing no kind of diſcontent at being neglected; tho! ried Decemb. 3. 
he ſaw his two Co-rivals, Ward and Wilkins, equally obnoxious to the government with en bar 


being then a bar- 


himſelf, yet raiſed to the higheſt dignity in the church. Several conjectures have been ner ; dat be 
ſtarted, to account for this coldneſs of the Court to him. Among the reſt, it had been ſaid, nig 


9 knighted, and 


that the promotion of Judge Blenco [UU], who married the Doctor's eldeſt daughter (rr), made « peiſae 


eſpecially as to comets, is diſcovered in the following 
letter, dated Oxford, Augult 13, 1681, 


Sta, 

I ſaw, by Mr Bernard's favour, a letter of yours 
to him concerning the laſt comet. What I had here 
* obſerved was not much, and but with the bare eye, 
without inſtrument (and therefore you may be ſure 
it could not be exact) leaving it to younger eyes 
* to be more accurate. That it was very low (the 
* neareſt to us of any that I have yet ſeen) I judged 
by the prodigious length of the tail, and by the great 
* angle which the tail made With a line from the ſun 
«* thro' the head of the comet, both which I take to 
* ariſe from its nearneſs to us, and being ſo near a 
conjunction with the ſun. Of this (with what elſe 
* | had obſerved) I gave an account in Trinity term 
* Jaſt in a letter to Dr Marſh, of Dublin, incloſed 
(but unſealed) in one to Dr Gale, that he might 
« peruſe and communicate it, if he thought fit, and 
* then ſend it forward, Of the origin of comets I am 
not ſo well ſatisfied as to deliver an opinion. I can 
* hardly think them to be permanent bodies, — 
* as ſome have any excurſions in certain periods 
into our ſyſtem or ſolar world. I ſhould rather think 
* them to be made by the collection of exhalations or 
effluvia from the æther or ætherial bodies, and (as 
much as any) from the ſolar; to which I find Mr 
* Horrox heretofore and Dr Marſh of late do incline 
* alſo. The tail I take to be little more than the 
* tinging of the ſun beams paſling through the head. 
As to what you ſay of worlds dying as well as men 
* (which to Ariſtctle and his followers, as to the incor- 
* ruptibility of or in the celeſtial bodies, would be a 
paradox) it doth not ſeem ſo ſtrange to me, ſince 
that diverſe of the ſtars noted by the ancients are 
* now wanting, and ſome others do now appear and 
* diſappear uncertainly ; which yet argues that the 
* difappearing of a ftar is no certain argument, that 
* ſuch a ſtar is periſhed, fince that ſometimes it appears 
* again, But I can hardly think ſuch diſſolutions ſo 
* frequent as our ſight of comets. And yet if they 
* were much more frequent, it is ſtill a great chance 
* if any of them or their ſatellites do ſtray into our 
world. which is ſo inconſiderable a part of the vaſt 
* regions they have to make ſuch incurſions into, that 
* perhaps one of a thouſand would be more than would 
come to our ſhare. As to the Feculz# ſolares, which 
* you ſeem to diſbelieve, I can ſay nothing, having 
never ſeen any, and ſcarce any of the macu/s. But 
* tho” it be now rare to ſee thoſe ſpots, yet I am not 
* prone to diſbelieve the obſervations of others hereto- 
* fore; ſince the ſaine perſons who formerly ſaw ſuch 
* ſpots frequently, do themſelves agree, that of late 
* times they have been very rare ; and that till within 
* a few years laſt paſt, wherein they have again begun 
to be more frequent, ſcarce any, or but very few, 
* had been obſerved for near twenty years together ; 
* which makes me think the difference to be in the 
* heavens, not in the glafſes. For otherwiſe the ſame 
* glaſſes to the ſame perſons would repreſent the ſame 
* appearances as before. And I do not know, but that 
* a great frequency of ſuch ſpots may preſage a comet 
* ſoon to follow. I have time to add no more, but 
* that I am Yours to ſerve you, 

* Join WaLLis.” 

[TT] Jen Wallis, E:] He was born December 
26, 1760, and placed by his father in Trinity college, 
Oxford, whence he was removed to the Inner Temple, 
where he proceeded Barriſter at law in 1681; and af- 


terwards marrying Elizabeth daughter of John and 
VOL. VI. Ne. 345. 


baron of the ex- 
ing chequer, and 
thence promoted 


Mary Harris, of Soundneſs, near Nettlebed, in Ox- Ser bg : 


fordſhire, ſhe became heireſs to her brother Taverner King's Bench. 

Harris, by which means Mr Wallis came into the poſ- 

ſeſſion of a good eſtate, called Soundneſs. She died 

Auguſt 8th, 1693, leaving three children, who ſur- 

vived her, wiz. John, Mary, and Elizabeth (82), (32) Life of Dr 
(UU] Fudge Blenco.] It has generally paſſed cur- Willis by Mr 

rent, that the Doctor diſcloſed more of his art of de- L. 

cyphering to this gentleman than to any body elſe, by 

whom it was communicated to Mr (afterwards Biſhop) 

Wills, the King's decypherer, who ſhewed himſelf ſo 

great a maſter of it on the trial of Biſhop Atterbury 

in 1722, when he decyphered ſome letters of that 

prelate ſo truly, as baffled all his endeavours to inva- 

lidate the evidence founded upon them. For this = 

poſe the Biſhop employed the reverend Mr John 

vies, already mentioned, Rector of Caſtle Abbey in 

Northamptonſhire, a friend and acquaintance. But 

that gentleman, who has given ſuch an illuſtrious 

proof of his extraordinary {kill in the art, after the 

moſt careful examination, comparing the copies of the 

letters with thoſe in which they had been decyphered 

by Mr Wills, aſſured the Biſhop's Counſel, Sir Con- 

ſtantine Phipps, that he believed them in the main to 

be rightly decyphered, and that if he was called upon 

to appear before the Houſe of Lords, he ſhould be 

obliged to aſſert the ſame thing; which was the rea- 

ſon, as he ſuppoſes, that he never was called upon to 

appear there. But at the ſame time this gentleman 

was of opinion, that this part of the evidence againſt 

the Biſhop was ſo managed as to render it liable to 

ſome ſuſpicion. * I agree, ſays he, upon the expe- 

* diency and propriety of producing decyphered letters 

in evidence, provided the whole evidence be pro- 

* duced and fairly examined, which it ſeems was not 

done in Biſhop Atterbury's caſe, as appears from the 

following paſſage in Sir Conſtantine Phi ps's ſpeech; 

* It was very neceſſary, ſays this Counſellor, I think, 

* to have printed the letters in the cyphers and character: 

in which they were written, and alſo as they are decy- 

* phered. Then the perſons accuſed would have an op- 

* portunity of employing men ſkilled in that way, to ſee 

* if they were rightly decyphered. This was done in | 

* CoLEMAN's caſe (83). Again, I have faid, ſays this (33) See hie 

* gentleman, that the letters were rightly decyphered ſpeech in State 

© in the main; it is fit that I ſhould add, that in the trials, vol. VI. 

copies the words may and people were ſupplied (as I 33 before. 

* ſuppoſe) by the decypherers, and the words awrite 

* his, draw, and 2 were dotted underneath, as 

* if they doubted whether they were right : which 

* particulars we could not have known, but from a 

* ſight of the copies.” This writer, who had public 

leave to inſpect the copies of theſe three letters, makes 

ſome other remarks _ them which are worth read- 

ing, as follows. The cypher,“ ſays he, made uſe 

* of in theſe letters is in ſeveral ref very difficult, 

* but the difficulty is much ab by the careleſs or 

the unſkilful manner in which it is uſed, as upon 

* occaſion I could eafily ſhew ; one inſtance may ſuf- 

* fice for a ſample: In the letter to Jackſon was this 

* paſlage, 719 had taken this reſolution before Hatfield's 

* return, and A. M. pleaſed to find, &c. What great 

* ſkill is here required to gueſs at the true meaning? 

Again, Britannicus is pleaſed to inform us, in anſwer 

to an obſervation, that it _—_— ſome time to tran- 

ſcribe the whole letters, and to put the proper parts 

into cypher (84) : he writes thus. For what reaſon (34) In Remarks 

this circumſtance is inſiſted on, I forbear to mention, upon the Biſhop's 

© reſolving not to concern myſelf in the ment, * *. 2 

* otherwiſe than as a decypherer. I have computed feigned 3 

* how many words, or any parts of a word whatever Britannicus. 

45 2 * (zhere 
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being done at his requeſt, was accepted by him in lieu of a biſhopric which was offered | 


to him. 


WALLIS 


However that be, it is certain ke was maſter of a very dangerous ſecret in the art 


of decyphering [XX]; and the cautious and moderate uſe he conſtantly made of it to each 
fide in the ſeveral changes of the government [ZT J, was laid hold of by thoſe who had more 


ambition than was incident to his nature, as a good handle to inſtill a ain he his 


having no hearty affection for the Royal family, or the preſent conſtitution either in 


* That is, non-* (there being no nulls *) was put into cyphers 
1 throughout the three letters, and the accouat ſtands 
22 4 Bacon thus. la the letter to Chivers, 24 ; in the poſtſcript 
in his Advance. to the ſame, 45 ; in the letter to Muſgrave, 59 in 
ment of learning, the letter to Jackſon, 114; ſo that the whole num- 
I. vi. ch. 1. They * ber amounts very nearly to the number of words 
had been before « contained in the ſhorteſt of the letters. This bein 
proces = the exact ſtate of the caſe, how long time it woul 
graphy by Tri- require to tranſcribe the whole letters, thus much of 
themius, who them being put into cy pher, and that, in my opinion, 
calling them þi- © yery injudicioufly, is humbly ſubmitted to the read- 
n * er. But tho' thro' the unſkilfulneſs of the writer the 
— work was rendered eaſier to the artiſts, yet ſtill ſome 
2 diſcevrſe wih few words eluded their art, and their places were 
—— Bon ville, this“ ſupplied by points or dotts in the printed report. 
-tter imagining « Two ar three of the undecyphered numbers were 
4 ** 8 very high ones, and one of them named five ſeveral 
— Are accu. © times; but whether none were publiſhed for either of 
ſed him as a ma- © theſereaſons, I take not upon me to determine. Again, 
gician, Moreri, * notwithſtanding theſe unuſual omiſhons, the very 
abi ſupra. * blanks furniſhed us with an objection, which would 
© have been offered in evidence, if the copies had not 

been delivered up. But when theſe copies had been 

fully conſidered, the objection was not thought ſufh- 

« cient to weigh down another, namely, that now the 

* queſtion would be aſked, whether the letters were 

« rightly decyphered ? to which I muſt have anſwered, 

* that in the main I believed they were. And this I 

© apprehend to have been the true reaſon why I was 

* notealled. Another objection before the copies were 

« delivered to us was this. It had been obſerved from 

the print, that one undiſcovered word began with 

„G, and another with C, but by the manner of the 

© dotting, there feem'd to be ſeven other vacancies, 

© without any initial letter prefixed. Afterwards upon 

fight of the written copies, it appeared to be really 

ſo: with this circumſtance, that five of the ſaid va- 

© cancies were to be filled with one and the ſame num - 

ber. This muſt be the undecyphered number which 

© was uſed to ſtand for two words, if I take that ex- 

« preffion right. Sir Conſtantine 444 ſeems to have 

* anderftood it as if one number had ſtood for two 

(35% His ſpeech * words in the ſame place (85). My interpretation 
in State trials, * is, that the ſame number had ſtood for this 
vol. VI. p. 401.* word in one place and for that word in another 
* « place. Upon which | obſerve, 3dly, That for the 
* ſame number in the ſame cypher without the leaſt 

note of diſtinction to be thus originally intended for 

* two words differing from each other in ſenſe and 

* ſound and 1 is what I have never known or 

© heard of before. It was reaſonable to conclude, 

* that an artiſt might have been in ſome diſtreſs, if he 

were urged to explain, how he could be aſſured of 

* the initial letters of two or three unknown words, 

and yet be wholly in the dark as to the initial letters 

© of ſeveral others: and that at laſt he would have 

found it convenient on this occaſion to take ſanctuary 

in the ſecrets of his art. How far he might go 

without diſcovering that ſecret, is likewiſe conſidered 

by this ingenious author. I am now,“ ſays he, ſca- 

ſonably to touch the celebrated queſtion, whether by 

delivering upthe key of a cypher, the artof decypher- 

ing is diſcovered. That it is not ſo is very clear to me 

«* both from reaſon and experience. Befides what Dr 

Wallis has left of that kind in MS, he gave up in 

* print the key of two others. I have now given up 

© a third. By ſo doing we have enabled the readers 

© the more readily to judge whether the letters are 

© rightly decyphered ; but have we informed him how 

© we did it? Can any body tell me how Dr Wallis 
deeyphered this letter from the Duke of Buckingham ? 

© if he can, it is more than I can tell him, tho' I have 

(86) It is inſert- decyphered it myſelf (86) ; and I am under no man- 
ed in his Eilay, * ner of a enfion, that any body can find out, 
2. 51. how I did it: nay, if I ſhould name a certain num- 
© ber which by coming but ſeldom was extremely uſe- 

ful to me in doing it, I ſhould, without further ex- 

« plaining myſelf, hardly be believed. If indeed 

> | ould declare what were my firſt obſervations, 

and why I made them; which of them proved right, 

and which wrong; which of them I afterwards ut- 


church 
© terly laid aſide; which I altered; and which I finally 
* proceeded to abide by; if I ſhould finally declare 
where the firſt glimpſe of light broke in upon me 
* and brought me to proceed with courage and 
hopes of ſucceſs; what were my next immediate 
* ſteps, and when I began plainly to ſee the way be- 
fore me; ſuch declaration might be of uſe to an in. 
* duſtrious man, and help to guide him in the diſco. 
« vering other cyphers of the like kind. This I own 
is more than is fit to be publicly told: yet even this 
* would be far from making a thorough diſcovery of the 
* art; for pro varie ferarum genere varianda eft venatio, 
different game different hunting; and there is little 
* or no relation between the proceſſes I made in decy- 
phering the Duke of Buckingham's letter, and that | 
which will ſoon follow from the Earl of Clanric- (27) I his Eſp 
* karde (87). But if Dr Wallis had complied with this, _ 
Mr Leibnitz's large demand of the 29th of December ſeveral other at 
* 1698, this might have given a fatal blow to the art. Mr Carte's re. 
That learned foreigner had ſeen ſome of the Doctors 
performances in this kind, and was ſufficiently (88) Em letter 
amazed at them, but wanted to know how the thing to Dr Wallis, 
* was done (88). He had before this (89) intimated 4#t** March 2, 
his fears, that the Doctor and the art might die to. 19975 in 
* gether; being told that there was no certain method Epiſtolic. in the 
© in the art, he acknowledged it, and for that reaſon DeQor' ur 
* wiſhed that ſome inſtances might be preſerved of the vol. 34. 
* manner in which the Doctor made his radual ad- 


yet received a ſatisfactory anſwer, he = obſerved March 19, 1647, 


* marked. Hereupon he earneſtly prefled the Doctor. (90) A third 


letter, dated 
Sept. 28. 8. v. 


go without prejudicing, and where he was to bop 217 — 


queſtioned about 
[XX ] Decyphering a dangerous art.) This talent it in a free way 

had brought him into many difficulties, and proved a d Piber Bur. 
very troubleſome (though much admired) part of his f.,. 8 
ſagacity, eſpecially as he was poſſeſſed of it at a time fwer * My Lors, 
when the world in general, not being apprehenſive of no: hing is too 
the poſſibility of ſuch an art, were therefore leſs cu- hd {ordiligence 
rious in lexing their cyphers, ſo that the Doctor — BA 
ſcarce miſled in decyphering any that fell into his hans 
during the civil wars, and ſeveral years afterwards. 
But ſome time before he died, the French, whoſe in- 
genuity has often appeared foremoit in ſuch kind of 
crafty ſubtleties, had contrived ſome ſo intricate, that 

they baffled his ſkill; yet he maſtered diverſe of them 
lately contrived. Whether upon this account of his 
being baffled by new inventions inclining him to think 
his art would ſoon become bootleſs, or whether the 
ſenſe he had of its being a dangerous art indiſpoſed 
him for publiſhing any method of attaining it, it is 
certain he very ſteadily perſiſted in refuſing that fa- 
vour to the repeated requeſts of Mr Leibnitz; though 
he went ſo far as to ſend. a letter in cypher to the 

ubliſher of the Leipſic Acts, which had been very 

ately wrote ; and according to Mr Leibnitz's propo- 
ſal, he ſent alſo a key with it, to ſhew how it was done. 

[TY] The moderate uſe he made of it.] That he did 

ſo has been ſufficiently ſhewn already, but that he 


had any eye to that part of his conduct in the follow- 


ing account given by himſelf to Dr Smith, both of 
his moderation, and the conſequences of it in reſpe& 
to his promotion, is what I won't undertake poſitively 
to aſſert, but muſt leave it to the conſideration of the 
reader, after he has peruſed it. It has been my lot,” 
ſays the Doctor, to live in a time wherein have been 
many and great changes and alterations; and it hath 
© been my endeavour all along to act by moderate 
principles between the extremities on either hand in 
* a moderate compliance wich the powers in being in 
* thoſe places where it has been my lot to live, without 
* the fierce and violent animoſities uſual in ſuch caſes 
* againſt all that did not act juſt as I did; knowing 
* that there were many worthy perſons engaged on 


either fide, and willing, whatſoever ſide was * 
« moit, 
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WALLIS. WALSYNGH AM. 
church or ſtate, Theſe inſinuations muſt needs alſo gain the credit, as it was 


greater 
obſerved that there was no good reaſon to think he ever changed his firſt ſentiments in 
regard to the hierarchy, 
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* moſt, to promote, as far as I was able, any good * be ;uft as I could wiſh, to make the beſt of what is, | 


« deſign for the true intereſt of religion or learning and hereby thro' God's gracious providence have 
and the public good, and ready to do good offices * been able to live eaſy and uſeful, tho not great. 
as there was opportunity ; and if things could not (92) P (92) Letter to 


Smith, 


WALSYNGHAM [A] (Sir Fx Axis], one of the moſt compleat and eminent 


0 
cen 
in Norfolk 


of 5 Pu 5, © 
1716. 


don, Strype zedi- 
tion, vol. 
„ p. 161. Sce 
alſo Stry pe 5 
Eccl. Memor. 


pleat Ambaſſa- 
dor, o Letters 


Sir Francis Wel- 
ſinglam, & c. fol. 


Lond, 1655. 


(1) Liſt of She- 
riffs of Kent, in 
Fu'ler's Wor- 

thies, as above, 


5. 92, 93s 


(2) Fuller's Wor- 
thies, p. 75. and 
Day. Lloyd's 
State-worthies, 


r 517, 


(3) L'at.hama. 
deut, &c, part li. 
p. 7. 


ſon of excellent ſen 


Survey el 19" fit inſtrument to be one of his agents: 


civil wars in that kingdom (e) [E]. 

vl. Ul. p. 251. there, to treat of a marriage between 
with other matters of the higheſt conſequence; and continued 
H see thecem- April 1573 (f) [F]. He acquitted himſelf in that ſtation with uncommon capacity, 
faithfulneſs, and diligence, ſparing neither pains nor money to promote the Queen's ſer- 
(Z C. And, in order to keep her powerful, treacherous, and am- ,,s:.,.-;an- 
bitious neighbours ſo well employed at home, that they might not be able to give Eng- 


of Negot-ation of vice to the utmoſt 


[4] Walhngham.] So he writ his name, as appears 
from feveral letters of his in our poffeffion. By others 
it is generally written Walſimgham. 

[B] Was born at Chiſelharft in Kent.) The Walfing- 
ham family was of ſome conſideration in Kent, about 
that time. For, we find, that James Walfingham, Efq; 
was Sheriff of that county the 12th of Henry VII. as 
Thomas Walſingham, Eſq; was, on the 5th of Qu. 
Elizabeth (1). In Sir Francis's Epitaph it is ſaid, that 
his family had been illuſtrious for many ages. Ortus 


familia maltis ſeculis illuftri. . . And by Naunton, that 


he was a gentleman of a good houfe.” 

[C] He received his univerſity education in King's 
college in Cambridge.] And to the Library of that col- 
lege he gave his own books; amongſt which was, a 
Bible that had belonged to the King of Spain (2). 

[D] From the uniwerfity he wwas ſent abroad wery 
young to travel ... and he was in 4 kind of voluntary 
exile during the reign of Qu. Mary.] Theſe particulars 
we learn from the following paſfages in his 22 — 
Puer, ingenue domi educatus, generoſis moribus arti- 
* buſque optimis animum excoluit. Adoleſcens, pe- 
* regrinatus in exteras regiones, earum inſtituta, lin- 
* guas, politiam, ad civilem ſcientiam reique publicæ 
* uſum didicit. Juvenis, exilium Maria regnante ſubiit 
* voluntarium, religionis ergo.” 

[EI The ſoft of his public employments was an embaſſy 
into France, <:here be refided ſeveral years, in very trou- 
bl-ſame times.) This alſo we learn from his epitaph. .. 
* Sereni{/imr Regine Elizabethe, matura jam ætate, 
* Orator fuit apud Gallum, turbulentiſſimo tempore, 
* annis r e 


[F] In "gu 1570, le was ſent again Embaſſador fairly go through without oppoſition.” Some are : 
there, &c.) On one hand a meſſenger * and on good only at ſome affairs in their own acquaintance ; 
the other an honorable ſpy, as Mr de Wicquefort ob- Walfingham was ready every where, and could make 


ſerves (3). His negotiations and diſpatches, during 
that embaſſy, were collected by Sir Dudley Digges, 
Kt. Maſter of the Rolls, and publiſhed by A. H. in 
165 5. fol. wich this title, The Compleat Ambaſſa- 
* dor: or Two Treatiſes of the intended marriage of 


pains nor money to promote the Queen i ſervice. 


Stateſmen that this or any other nation ever produced, was born at Chiſelhurſt in Kent, 

(a) [B] of a knightly family, originally ſprung, and denominated, from the town of (% T. Fuller's 

Cm Walſingham in Norfolk (4). He was bred at home under a private tutor, and received 

prianol® hig univerſity-education in King's college in Cambridge [C]. From the univerſity he 

was ſent very young abroad to travel, for the reſt of his — 
e and uncommon capacity, he made himſel 

laws, cuſtoms, manners, languages, and polity of the ſeveral nations with whom he con- 
verſed ; as his ſubſequent practice fully ſhewed. He had the happineſs of being out of 
England, in a kind of voluntary exile, during the cruel and perſecuting reign of Queen 
Mary I. [D]. which exempted him from the troubles and dangers to which moſt gentle- 

in men were then expoſed (d). At his return home in 


Pegel, accompliſhed gentleman, with a quick apprehenſion, a ſolid judgment, and accounted 


(c): and being a per- 
a perfect maſter of the 


Queen Elizabeth's time, being an 


ton the beſt linguiſt in his time, he was ſoon obſerved by the great Sir William Cecil, as a 
and, under his conduct, he came to be employed 
I. b. in the chiefeſt affairs of ſtate. The firſt of his public employments was an embaſly into 
France, where he reſided ſeveral years, in very troubleſome times, during the heat of the 
In Auguſt 1570, he was ſent again Embaſſador (+) Nauntor, « 
Queen Elizabeth and Francis Duke of Alengon, 


land 


England and France, as they then ſtood; with many 
* remarkable p of ſtate, not at all mentioned 
in any hiſtory.”'.. . Theſe papers manifeſt our t 
ſtateſman's exquiſite abilities, and his fitneſs for the 
truſt that was repoſed in him. 

[S] He acquitted himſelf in that with untom- 
mon capacity, faithfulneſi, and diligence, ſparing neither 
ö « His 
head was ſo ſtrong, that he could look into the depth 
* of men and bufineſs, and dive into the whirlpools 
* of ſtate, Dexterous he was in finding a ſecret, cloſe 
in keeping it: Much he had got by ſtudy, more by 
travel; which enlarged and actuated his thoughts. 
His converfation was inſmuating and reſerved: He 
* ſaw every man, and none ſaw him. His ſpirit was 
© as publick as his parts; and it was his firſt maxim, 
* Knowledge is never too dear: yet as debonnair as he 
* was prudent; and as obliging to the ſofter but pre- 
* dominant parts of the world, as he was ſerviceable 
* to the more ſevere: and no lefs dexterous to work 
* on humours, than to convince reaſon. He would 
* fay, he muſt obſerve the joynts and flexures of af- 
fairs; and ſo would do more with a ftory, than 
* others could with a harangue. He always ſurprized 
* bufineſs, and preferred motions in the heat of other 
* diverfions; and if he muſt debate it, he would hear 
* all; and with the advantage of aforegoing ſpeeches, 
that either cautioned or confirmed his 90” %. nay he 
* carried all before him in conclufion beyond reply... 
This Spaniſh proverb was familiar with him,“ Tell 
* alye, and end a truth; and this, © Speak no more 
than you may ſafely retreat from without danger, or 


12 in Rome as well az England. He waited on 
* mens ſouls with his eye, diſcerning their ſecret hearts 
through their tranſparent faces (4).* The judicious 
Mr de Wicquefort obſerves, that Mr Walfingham; 


nals of the Re- 
formation, vol. 
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% 


orthies, in 


Kent, p. 75 


0 


Fragmerta 


alia. by Sir 
Robert Naunton, 


above; and Epi- 
"2 taph;z_ and Day. 
at the court of France till Lloyd's state. 
worthies, edit. 
1679. vo. p. 


513. 


I. p. 25. 


4) D. Lloyd's 
tate-worthies, 


who was employed in this negotiation, was one of the p. 514, 515. 


* Qu. Elizabeth of glorious memory ; compriſed in 

Letters of Negotiation of Sir Francis Walſingham, 

* her Reſident in France. Together with the Anſwers 

* of the Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Leicefter, Sir 

Thomas Smith, and others. Wherein, as in a clear 

mirror, may be ſcen the faces of the two courts of 
5 


ableſt men that England ever produced; that the in. (5) Lambaffa- 
tereſt of the Reformed, wherewith he was ch 1 — & ſes fon- 
was a very nice affair; and that he had to deal with 4632 > 
Charles IX. and his mother, the moſt ſuſpicious and i. p. 243. = 
treacherous of Princes; notwithſtanding which, he ac- part ii. p. 50. K 
quitted himſelf with great honor (5). To which it 15, 16. 


f 
d 
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{. D. 4d. 1-18, the principal Secretaries of State (i); ſworn a Privy-Counſellor ; and knighted ſome time 


WA.ILSYNGH AM. 
land any diſturbance y he laid the foundation of the civil wars in France; and alſo of 
thoſe in the Low- Countries, which put a final ſtop to the vaſt deſigns of the houſe of 
Auſtria, Upon which occaſion he told the Queen at his return from his embaſſy to 
France, That ſhe had no reaſon to fear the Spaniard ; for tho' he had a ſtrong appetite 
* and a good digeſtion, yet he had given him ſuch a bone to pick, as would take him 
* up twenty years at leaſt, and break his teeth at laſt: ſo her Majeſty had no more to 
do, but to throw into the fire, he had kindled, ſome Engliſh fuel from time to time, 

(7) Memoirs by © to keep it burning (4).” In the beginning of the year 1573, he was appoin ed one of 


"EY . , 


* 
- 


(0 Strype, bi. 


8v0, p. 10. and after, Being put into that place of great truſt, he exerted himſelf in a very uncommon 5.28. Tre wy.” 


Naunton, as -a- 


waa manner [H]: For he was one of the great engines of ſtate, and of the times, high in Torten was Si 


'homas Smith, 


the Queen's favour, and a watchful ſervant over the ſafety of his miſtreſs (t).. As (% xa, 
long as he lived, her crown and life were preſerved from daily attempts and conſpiracies, ***: BY 
(1) Memoirs, Chiefly by his vigilance and addreſs (/). His conſtant method for that purpoſe, was the 
&c. by lame, utmoſt ſecrecy, patience, and the beſt intelligence poſſible; he maintaining, as we are 


W.1wood, p. 8. 


aſſured, no leſs than fifty-three agents in foreign courts, and eighteen ſpies (m). By (+ be 


Llov ds 


theſe means he undermined all the plots of the Papiſts, Jeſuits, and other private as well -, 


as public enemies of this nation [7]. He was ſent on an embaſſy to the Netherlands in 


can be no exception, that he did not ſuſpect the court 
of France's perfidioaſneſs ; being himſelf an honeſt 
man, he could never imagine that ſo black a villainy 
could enter into man's heart, as the maſſacre of Paris, 
executed by order of the deſpicable Charles IX. 
From our Embaſſador's letters, it appears, that his 
exfences were ſo great, very probably in gaining in- 
telligence ; that, to aſe his own words, ſometimes he 

(% See the had neither furniture, money, nor credit (6). 
Neo =, vg Am- [H] He exerted —_ in @ very uncommon manner. 
21> * P+ 37+ For he had devoted abſolutely himſelf, his life, time, 
” and eſtate in the ſervice of his Queen and country. 
And to compaſs his ends, he guided himſelf by ſuch 
maxims as theſe. * He ſaid, that an habit of ſecrecy 
is policy and vertue. To him mens faces ſpoke as 
much as their tongues, and their countenances were 
indexes of their hearts. He would ſo beſet men 
with queſtions, and draw them on, and pick it out 


ſelves whether they anſwered or were ſilent. He 


his miſtreſs did, neither advancing the one, nor de- 
pom the other: Familiar with Cecil, allied to 

eiceſter, and an oracle to Suſſex. He could over- 
throw any matter by undertaking it, and move it 
ſo as it muſt fall. He never broke any buſineſs, yet 
carried many : He could diſcourſe any matter with 
them that moſt oppoſed ; ſo that they, in oppoſing 
it, promoted it. His fetches and compaſs to his 
defgned ſpeech, were things of great patience and 
uſe,—So patient was this wiſe man, that his native 
place never ſaw him angry, the univerſity never pal- 
ſionate, and the court never diſcompoſed. Religion 


and it was the delight of his ſoul; therefore he 
maintained it as ſincerely as he profeſſed it; it had 
his head, his heart, and his purſe. He laid the 

reat foundation of the Proteſtant conſtitution as to 
its policy, and the main plot againſt the Popiſh-as to 


Th) U, as a- its ruine (7). His 2 ſervices to this nation are 


bove, p. 51:, acknowledged in the following part of his Epitaph. 
516. * Quibus in muneribus tanta cum prudentia, abſtinen- 
tia, munificentia, moderatione, pietate, induſtria & 
* ſollicitudine verſatus eſt; ut a multis periculis Pa- 
* triam liberarit, ſervarit Rempublicam, conformarit 
« pacem, juvare cunctos ſtuduerit; imprimis quos 
doctrina aut bellica virtus commendarit: ſeipſum 
denique neglexerit, quo prodeſſet aliis, eoſque va- 
letudinis & facultatum ſuarum diſpendio ſublevaret.” 
i. e. In his employ ments, he behaved himſelf with ſo 
much prudence, temperance, generoſity, moderation, 
piety, induſtry, and care, that he delivered his coun- 
try from many dangers, ſaved the ſtate, eſtabliſhed 
peace, ſtudied to help all, eſpecially thoſe who were 
recommendable for their learning or military fill : 
and in ſhort neglected himſelf to ſerve others, and 
aſſiſted them at the expence of his health and eſtate. 
[1] Zy theſe means be undermined all the plots of the 
Papifts, Jiſuiti, &c.] He outdid the Jeſuits in their 
* own bow, and over-reached them in their own equi- 
vocation and mental reſervation ; never ſettling a 
* lye, but warily drawing out and diſcovering truth. 
So good was his intelligence, that he was Confeſſor 
to molt of the Papiſts before their death, as they had 
* been to their brethren befare their treaſons. .. For 


of them by piece-meals, that they diſcovered them- 


ſerved himſelf of the factions at court, as the Queen 


was, in his judgment, the intereſt of his country, . 


P. 5135, 516. 
1578 


two piſtoles an order, he had all the private papers 
of Europe. Bellarmine read his Lectures at Rome 
one month, and Reynolds had them to confute the 
next. Few Letters eſcaped his hands, whoſe con- 
tents he could read and not touch the ſeals. .. The 
Queen of Scots Letters were all carried to him by 
her own ſervant, whom ſhe truſted, and decyphered 
to him by one Philips, as they were ſealed again by 
one Gregory ; ſo that neither that Queen, or her cor- 
reſpondents, ever perceived either the ſeal defaced, 
or the letters delayed, to her dying day (3).'—— (3) 11,4 , 
He had the wonderful art of weaving Plots, in above, p. 31% 
which buſy people were ſo entangled that they could &. 

never eſcape, but were ſometimes ſpared upon ſub- 

miſſion, at others, hanged for example (9g). '—— Lic 

He would cheriſh a plot ſome years together, ad- 1 
mitting the conſpirators to his own and the Queen's 43. cd. — 
N familiarly, but dogging them out watch 8vo. 

ully : his ſpies waited on ſome men every hour for 
three years; and leſt they could not keep counſel, 
* he diſpatched them to foreign parts, taking in new (7e) Ley, 5. 
* ſervants (10).* But, as Sir Robert Naunton ob- 516. 
ſerves (11), * it is inconceivable why he ſuffered Dr (11) Fr 
Parry to play ſo long on the hook, before he hoyſed R. 7 
him up... . That Parry, intending to kill the Queen, bove. Ser Cam- 
made the way of his acceſs by betraying of others, den' Annais of 
and impeaching of the Prieſts of his own correſpon- &.' _ 
dency, and thereby had acceſs and conference with — — 
the Queen, and alſo oftentimes familiar and private 
conference with }alfingham, will not be the quzre 
of the myſtery ; for the Secretary might have had 
his end of diſcovery on a future maturity of tle 
treaſon. But, that after the Queen knew Parry's 
intent, why ſhe ſhould then admit him to private 
diſcourſe, and Walſiagham to ſuffer it, conſidering 
the condition of all aſſailings, and permit him to go 
where and whither he liſted, and only on the ſ:cu- 
rity of a dark ſentinel ſec over him, was a piece of, 
reach and hazard beyond my apprehenſion.“ 

Dr Welwood gives a remarkable inſtance of Sir Fran- 
cis's dexterity, in employing and inſtructing his =_ 
how to get him intelligence of the moſt ſecret affairs 
of Princes. The court of Queen Elizabeth (faith 
* he) had reaſon to have an eye upon the King of 
* Scots, as being the next heir to the crown, and who 
they knew was courted with all poſſible inſinuations 
into the French intereſt. In order to fathom King 
* James's intentions, there was one Wigmore ſent to 
* Scotland, who, pretending to be diſobiiged in Eng- 
land, fled thither for protection. Sir Francis Wal- 
* ſingham gives him above ten ſheets of paper of in- 
c 


ſtructions, all writ with bis own hand, which I have 

read in the Cotton library, ſo diſtin and ſo digeſted, 
* as a man of far inferior parts to Wigmore could 
* hardly fail to be a maſter in his trade. In theſe 
© papers he inſtructs him how to find cut King James's 
* natural temper ; his morals; his religion ; his opinion 
* of marriage; his inclinations to Qucen Elizabeth, 9 
France, to Spain, to the Hollanders, and in /hort ts 
all his neighbours. He likewiſe direct him how to 
© behave himſelf towards the King, at table; when @ 
* bunting ; upon his receiving good or bad news ;. at bis 
* going to bad; and indeed in all the publick and pri- 
vate ſcenes of his life, Walſingham was nat miſ- 
taken in this man; for tho' there paſt a couſtant 
| | | «* correſpondence 


% Wels cod, 


* 


1% See Dug- 
dale, and Stow, 
as Aore. 
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1573 (n). And in the year 1581, he went a third time Embaſſador into France; to e] Camden's 


Annals, urder 


treat of a marriage between Qu. Elizabeth and Francis late Duke of Alengon, now be- that year, and 
come Duke of Anjou, upon his brother Henry the Third's obtaining the royal dignity ; itarn. 

and alſo to conclude a league offenſive and defenſive between both kingdoms. He re- 

ſided in France from about the middle of July till the end of the year (o). Upon the (-) See the com- 


young King of Scotland's putting himſelf into the hands of James Steuart Earl of Arran, 


pleat Ambaſſa- 
dor, p. 149 — 


a perſon odious to the Engliſh court, our wiſe Miniſter was diſpatched by Qu, Elizabeth, 44:- &Canden's 


Annals, under 


in 1583, to that unexperienced Prince, out of her great care, leſt now in his flexible the year 1587. 
years he ſhould by bad counſellors be alienated from the amity of the Engliſh, to the 
damage of both kingdoms [X]. But, through the Earl of Arran's influence, Sir Francis's 
negotiation was fruitleſs (p). We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that a perſon of ſo public a (2) Camden, 


ſpirit as our worthy Secretary, was an encourager of all attempts and endeavours to pro- 158 


er the year 
3, ard Sir 


mote the trade and navigation of England, which began then to ſpread itſelf with more fi Melil's 


emoirs, edit, 


vigouf and ſucceſs in all parts of the world, than it had ever done before. Accordingly, 1683. p. 148. 
he not only encouraged the moft valuable and induftrious Mr R. Hakluyt in his ſtudies 

tor the diſcovery of foreign parts [L]; but alſo forwarded Sir Humphrey Gilbert's voyage 

for the ſettling of Newfoundland, by procuring him a fum of money, and two ſhips, 

from the merchants of Briſtol (q). And, undoubtedly, he promoted all other diſcoveries (7 ay > Hak- 
and ſettlements of the like nature, tho' there is no mention of it upon record. In 1586, ut. f. 481. 
he founded a Divinity Lecture at Oxford (7) MJ. The ſame year, he diſplay'd his uſual 


* correſpondence betwi*t them, Wigmore lived in the 
« greateſt familiarity with King James for nine or ten 
« years „ ge without the leaſt ſuſpicion of his 
being a ſpy (12). To conclude this note; our vi- 
gilant Stateſman's abilities were commemorated, in a 
tablet hanging near his tomb, on which were painted 
theſe verſes, among others. 


A famous Knight doth here interred lye, 

Noble by Birth, Renown'd for Pollicie. 
Confounding Foes, which wrought our j:opardie. 
In foreign countreys their intents he knew; 

Such was his zeal to doe his countrie good, 
When dangers would by Enemies enſue, 

As well as They themſclves He underſtood (13). 


[X] Our wiſe Miniſter was diſpatched by Qu. Eliza- 
beth, in 1583, to that unexperienced Prince, Fc.) As 
he was then ſickly, and not able to bear riding poſt, 
he was long by the way, being carried in a chariot ; 
but he had a noble retinue of ſeven ſcore horſe. When 
K. james Fave him audience, their firſt reaſoning was 
upon his Majeſty's liberty [from his confinement in 
Ruchven-caſtle], and wherefore he had left the com- 
pany [the Earls of Marr, Angus, Goury, &c.] 
who were about him, being the beſt and moſt religious 


| fort of the nobility, and of his Majeſty's beſt acquain- 


(11) Mehil's 


Mcimoir:, p.147. 
fl, 


1) Cam#en's 
aMai:, under 


Tat 1e 1 „0 
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tance, and by whom Queen Elizabeth would deal in 
her affairs more friendly, than ſhe could do with 
others, whom the could not ſo well credit (14). The 
King anſwered readily to this purpoſe. © That he, 
* being a free Prince, was not to be reduced to ſuch 
* firejights that others muſt impoſe Counſellors upon 
him, whom he did not like. That he had done 
* nothing but what ſtood with his honor, and was for 
© his ſecurity. That he had long fince vowed the 
* firſt-fruits of his friendſhip to his deareſt ſiſter the 
* Queen of Enyland, and now offered them gladly 
* and deſervedly.“ Sir Francis, afterwards, wiſhed 
him not to impute to Qu. Elizabeth thoſe things which 
had lately fallen out in Scotland : then he ſhewed him, 
how advantageous to him and to both kingdoms a 
friendſhip with England had been heretofore, and 
might be hereafter, if it were not neglected ; and 
which, he ſaid, would be firmly eſtabliſhed, if the 
diſterences betwixt the nobility of Scotland were by 
authority of parliament buried in oblivion, if thoſe 
noblemen that were removed from court might be 
received again into favor, religion maintain'd invio- 
late, and a firm league betwixt both kingdoms eſta- 
bliſhed The King anſwered, * That he would main- 
* tain amity with England: That he would be want- 
Ning in no good offices towards the Queen, and con- 
* lantly defend the received religion (15).” SirJames 
Melvil adds, that the next day his Majeſty appointed 
four of the council, and himſelf, to reaſon with Sir 
Francis, and to ſound what he would be at. But he 
refuſed to deal with any, but with his Majeſty, who 
heard him again. He diſcourſed long with his Ma- 
jeſty, and when he came out, he told Sir James Mel- 
vil, that he was the beſt content man that could be, 


for he had ſpoken with a notable young Prince, igno- 
VOL. VI. N“ 345. 


11 „) Wood, Hiſt. 
diligence 4 Ant. Univ. 
Ox. I. i. p. 301. 
rant of nothing, and of ſo great expectation, that he 
thought his travel well beſtowed. The Earl of Arran 
defired to enter into familiar conference with him, 
but he refuſed to ſpeak with him ; and much lamented, 
that this Earl was again in court, and in ſuch credit 
with his Majeſty ; which, he ſaid, if he had underſtood 
before he took his journey, he would have ſhifted the 
ſame, and ſuffered ſome other to have been ſent : for 
he could ice no ſure courſe could be taken between 
their Majeſties, ſo long as ſuch inſtruments had ſuch 
credit about him. For he eſteemed the ſaid Earl a 
ſcorner of religion, a ſower of diſcord, and a deſpiſer 
of truc and honeſt men: He was himſelf of a contrary 
nature, religious, true, and a lover of all honeſt men; 
therefore he refuſed to enter into acquaintance with 
the Earl... K. James marvelled, that the chief Secre- 
tary of England, burthened with ſo many great affairs, 
ſickly, and aged, ſhould have enterpriſed ſo painful a 
voyage without any purpoſe ; for it could not yet be 
perceived, what was his errand, ſave only that he 
gave his Majeſty good counſe!. (16) Sir James Mel- (16) Melvil's 
vil is miſtaken, when he ſays in the ſame place, that Memoirs, p. 147, 
Sir Francis ſhortly after his return to court, took 48. 
0 — and died: For he lived about ſeven years 
after. | | 
[L] He net only encouraged the moſ valuable and in- 
duſtrious Mr R. Hakluyt in his ſtudies for the diſcovery 
of foreign parts.) That he did by a letter written to 
him, which is as follows. I underſtand aſwel by a 
letter I long ſince received from the Maior of Briſtoll, 
as by conference with Sir George Pekham, that you 
have endevoured, and given much light for the diſ- 
covery of the Weſterne partes yet unknowen: as 
your ſtudie in theſe things is very commendable, ſa 
I thanke you much for the ſame; wiſhing you do 
continue your travell in theſe and like matters, which 
are like to turne not only to your owne good in pri- 
vate, but to the publike benefite of this Realme. 
And ſo I bid you farewell. From the Court the 11 
of March 1582. 
* Your loving Friend, | 
* Francis WalsINGHan,” 
[M] In 1586, he founded à Divinity Lefure at 
Oxford.) The reader was to diſcourſe upon the fun- 
damentals of religion and the text of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, by way of common place; in order that the 
controverſies ariſing from thence might be more par- 
ticularly diſcuſſed. This lecture, we are told by A. 
Wood (17), was ſet - fa purpoſe to widen the breach, (17) As above, 
and enflame the difference — the churches of 
Rome and England. However, the lecture was much 
commended and thronged by the young ſtudents; but 
ſome people maliciouſly cenſured the foundation, as a 
colour to convey the ſacrilege of the founder out of 
ſight, under a pretence of propagating the true reli- 
ion. The cenſure was uncharitable and imperti- 
nent; and there are never wanting men of malignity 
enough, tho? it is a diabolical diſpoſition, to put the 
worſt conſtruction upon the beſt and moſt uſeful ac. 
tions. The _— had granted her Secretary ſome 
of the lands of the vacant biſhoprick [of Oxford], 
and if he founded a lecture in divinity out of them, 
46 A * when 
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diligence and ſagacity, in finding out and defeating a conſpiracy (5), in which Maud, (5) Uſually 
0% Camden's one of his ſpies, was a pretended accomplice (7) [N ]. His earneſt zeal and affection for the , 2" by the 


Annals, under 
the year 1556, 
to Mary 


* when knowledge of that kind was become extremely 
* ſcarce, he ſhewed a generofity which he was not 
* obliged to from any other motive but the propriety 
(13) Dr F. war- of it (18). 
ner's Ecclefiat, [VI In 1586, he diſplay d his uſual diligence and ſa. 
Hiſt, vol, II. P. oacity, in finding out and defeating a conſpiracy, &c.] 
_ he chief of the conſpirators were, J. Savage, I. Bal- 
lard, Maud, Antony Babington, Windſore, Saliſbury, 
Tilney, and others ; eſpecially one Polly, a cunnin 
diſſembler, perfectly acquainted with the Queen o 
Scots affairs, who is thought to have revealed all their 
conſultations from day to day to Secretary Walſing- 
ham, and to have encouraged the reſt in this deſperate 
undertaking. Their deſign was, to kill Qu. Elizabeth, 
invade England with foreign troops, and releaſe the 
Queen of Scots from her impriſonment. In order to 
ſecure and haſten theſe foreign troops, Babington re- 
ſolved to go over to France ; and, that there might be 
no ſuſpicion of him, he infinuated himſelf into Sir 
Francis Walſingham by means of Polly, and earneſtly 
beſought him to procure him a licence from the Queen 
to travel into France, promiſing to do her extraordi- 
nary good ſervice, in pumping out and diſcovering 
the ſecret deſigns of the fugitives in behalf of the Queen 
of Scots. Walſingham commended the young gentle- 
man's purpoſe, and promiſed him not only a licence 
to travel, but alſo many and great matters, if he per- 
formed what he undertook. Yet did he linger and 
delay him, fifting out, in the mean time, by his own 
and other mens cunning and diligence, the whole plot, 
when they thought that the very ſun was a ſtranger to 
it. One Gilbert Gifford, a prieſt, was a great inſtru- 
ment in finding it out. He was employed privately 
to lurk in England, as a meſſenger to convey letter; 
betwixt the fugitives and the Queen of Scots: But diſ- 
covering himſelf and his employment to Walſingham, 
prowiſed to impart unto him all the letters he ſhould 
receive either from the Queen of Scots, or the fugi- 
tives. Walſingham entertaining Gifford kindly, ſent 
him into Staffordſhire, where the Queen was then con- 
fined; requeſting Sir Amias Poulet, who was her 
keeper, to connive at the corrupting of one of his men 
by Gifford. Sir Amias deſired to be excuſed, yet 
permitted him to corrupt a brewer, or ſome ſuch man, 
that dwelt hard by. Gifford with a few pieces of gold 
ſoon bribed the brewer, who privately put in the 
letters, and received anſwers to them, privately 
through an hole in the wall, which was ſtopped with 
a looſe ſtone; and the letters forthwith came to Wal- 
fingham's hands by meſſengers ready to carry them, 
Walſingham opened them, wrote them out, found out 
the cyphers through the ſingular art and {kill of Tho- 
mas Philips, and by the direction of Arthur Gregory 
ſealed them up again ſo cunningly, that no man could 
ever judge they had been opened; and then cauſed 
them to be ſent. to thoſe whom they were directed to. 
Thus were intercepted the letters of the Queen of 
Scots to Babington, and his in anſwer to her, and 
another of hers in anſwer to him ; wherein was cun- 
ningly added (after opening) a poſtſcript in the ſame 
characters, deſiring him to ſet down the names of the 
ſix gentlemen, alſo the letters which were written the 
ſame day and date to Mendoza the Spaniſh Embaſla- 
dor, to Charles Paget, the Lord Paget, the Archbiſho 
of Glaſgow, and Sir Francis Inglefield ; all whic 
were firſt copied out, and then ſent over fea. Queen 
Elizabeth, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood by theſe letters 
what imminent danger ſhe was in, ordered Ballard to 
be apprehended. Accordingly Ballard was ſeized in 


Babington's own houſe. Alarmed at this, Babington 


preſſed Waliſngham by letters and earneſt intreaties, 
that he might now at length have his licence granted 
to travel into France, and withal ſollicited him for 
the releaſe of Ballard, who would be of ſpecial uſe 
and ſervice to him in the buſineſs he had undertaken. 
Walſingham fed him with fair promiſes from day to 
day ; laid the blame of his apprehenſion upon the 
purſuivants; and, as it were out of friendſhip, warned 
him to beware of that kind of men. And now he 
adviſes the young man to lodge in his houſe at Lon- 
don, till the Queen had ſigned his licence, and till 


Queen his miſtreſs, rendered him of courſe an enemy to all her enemies, and conſequent] 


name of Gif. 
ford's, or Ba. 


Queen of Scots. Nay ſome pretend, that he ſcrupled not to order her to be bien e can. 
privately deſſ royed [O]. In October 1586, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners 


piracy, 
to 


himſelf could return to London (for he was with the 
court in the country), that they might have the more 
ſecret and ſecure conference about matters of fuch 
moment and conſequepce, and that no ſuſpicion of 
him might ariſe amongſt the fugitives when he ſhould 
come into France, upon account of his frequent repair 
to his houſe, In the mean time Scudamore, Wal. 
fingham's man, was commanded to have a diligent 
and watchful eye over him, and to keep hinf com- 
pany in all places, under pretence of ſecuring him 
rom purſuivants. Thus far Sir Francis Walſingham 
had ſpun this thread alone, without acquainting the 
reſt of the Queen's council; and longer he would 
have drawn it, but ſhe interpoſed, * Leſt (as ſhe ſaid 
* herſelf) by not heeding and preventing the danger 
* while ſhe might, ſhe ſhould ſeem rather to tempt 
God, than to truſt in him.“ A note, therefore, was 
ſent from the court from Walſingham to his man, 
that he ſhould more ſtrictly obſerve Babington. This 
note being unſealed, was delivered ſo to him, that 
Babington, fitting at table next him, read it along 
with him. Hereupon his conſcience accuſing him, 
and ſuſpecting that all was come to light; the next 
night, when he and Scudamore and one or two 
more of Walſingham's men had ſupped plentifully in 
a tavern, he role from the table as if he intended to 
pay the — and leaving his cloak and ſword 
ehind him, made his eſcape. But he, and the reſt 
of the conſpirators, were ſoon apprehended, and exe- | 
cuted ſhortly aſter (19). We have related ſo much (19) Camien', 
of that affair, in order to diſplay Sir Francis's addreſs — =P 
in unravelling a plot, and keeping the conſpirators * 
playing upon the hook till he had ſecured them all, 
and could ſafely draw them up. 
[O] Nay ſome pretend, that he ſcrupled not to order 
her to be privately deſtreyed.] That injurious opinion 
is grounded upon a joint letter of Sir Francis, and Se- 
cretary Daviſon, to Sir Amias Poulet, ſaid to be 
found amongſt Sir Amias Poulet's writings :* but ic 
is not mentioned when, and by whom ; though now 
it is lodged in the Harleian Library, with Sir Amias's 
anſwer. As far as we can find, it was firſt inſerted 
by one W. Freebairne, in the Romance of the Queen 
of Scots, tranſlated from the French, and publiſhed by (20) Edinburgh, 
him (20), and fince tranſmitted into the Hiſtory of 1725. %% 
Mary Queen of Scots by Dr Jebb (21). However, (21) Lond. 1725 
the letter is as follows. After our hearty commen- o. p. 457. 
* dations, we find by ſpeech lately uttered by her 
* Majeſty, that ſhe doth note in you both (22) a lack (22) Viz. Sir 
of that care and zeal for her ſervice that ſhe looketh $545 Poule!, 
for at your hands, in that you have not in all this _ a 
Rs : ; ry. 
time (of yourſelves without other provocation) 
found out ſome way to ſhorten * the that Queen, * S0 in the Ms. 
* conſidering the great peril ſhe is hourly ſubject to ſo 
long as the ſaid Queen ſhall live. Wherein beſides 
a kind of lack of love towards her, ſhe noteth greatly 
* that you have not that care of your own particular 
« ſafeties, or rather of the preſervation of religion, and 
the publick good and proſperity of your country, 
that reaſon and policy commandeth ; eſpecially 
having ſo good a warrant and ground for the ſatiſ- 
faction of your conſciences towards God, and the 
diſcharge of your credit and reputation towards the 
* world, as the oath of the Aſſociation, which you 
both have ſo ſolemnly taken and vowed : eſpecially, 
the matter wherewith ſhe ſtandeth charged, being ſo 
clearly and manifeſtly proved againit her. And 
therefore ſhe taketh it moſt unkindly that men pro- 
feſſing that love towards her that you do, ſhould in 
* a kind of fort for lack of the diſcharge of your 
duty caſt the burthen upon her, knowing as you do 
her indiſpoſition to ſhed blood, eſpecially of one of 
that ſex and quality, and ſo near to her in blood as 
the ſaid Queen is. Theſe reſpects we find do greatly 
trouble her Majeſty, who we aſſure you bath ſundry 
times proteſted, that if the regard of the danger of 
* her good ſubjects and faithful ſervants did not more 
move her than her own peril, ſhe would never be 
drawn to aſſent to the ſhedding of her blood. We 
thought it very meet to acquaint you with theſe 
* ſpeeches lately paſſed from her Majeſty, 1 
« the 
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to try that Queen, for compaſſing and imagining, among others, divers things to the 

hurt of Qu. Elizabeth (uv). At her tryal, ſhe indireftly charged Sir Francis with coun- () See Gamden's 

terfeiting her cyphers and characters; and with N. both againſt her life and her 1 
f 


the year 1526, 
ſon's : of which imputations he vindicated himſelf (w) [P]. Soon after, he was made (w) Ibie. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter (x). About this time, when preparations were (x) Ep't-ph, 
making in Spain for invading and conquering England, Sir Francis, by a refined piece 

of policy, defeated for a whole year together the meaſures Spain had taken for fitting out 

their Armada; of which we have this particular account. The vaſt preparations that 

were making for a conſiderable time in Spain, kept all Europe in ſuſpence, and it was 

not certain againſt whom they were deſigned ; tho' it was the general opinion they were 

to ſubdue the Netherlands all at once; which Spain was ſenſible could not be done with- 

out a greater force by ſea as well as land, than had been hitherto employed for that ſer- 

vice. Queen Elizabeth thought fit to be upon her guard, and had ſome jealouſies that 

the might be aim'd at; but how to find it out was the difficulty, which at length Wal- 

fingham overcame. He had intelligence from Madrid, That K. Philip had told his 

council, he had diſpatched an expreſs to Rome with a letter writ with his own hand to the 

Pope, acquainting him with the true deſign of his preparations, and aſking his bleſſing 

upon it; which for ſome reaſons he would not yet diſcloſe to them, till the retura of the 

courier, The ſecret being thus lodged with the Pope, Walſingham by the means of a 

Venetian Prieſt retained at Rome as his ſpy, got a copy of the original letter, which was | 
ſtolen out of the Pope's cabinet by a gentleman of the bed-chamber, who took the keys | 
out of the Pope's pocket while he ſlept. Upon this intelligence, Sir Francis Walſingham 
found a way to retard the Spaniſh invaſion for a whole year, by getting the Spaniſh bills 


original letters 
of his, in our 


poſſeſſion. 
14a 


Annals, under 


the year 1590» 


application in the ſervice of his country. 


the ſame to your good judgment. And ſo we com- 
mit you to the protection of the Almighty. 
* Your moſt aſſured Friends, 
At London, 1 Feb, „FRA. WALSINGHAM. 
1586, * WiLLtam Davison." 
Secretary Daviſon, in a letter of the ſame date, is ſaid 
to have this paſſage. * I pray you let both this and 
© the incloſed be committed to the fire, which meaſure 
©* ſhall be likewiſe met to your anſwer, after it hath been 
* communicated to her Majeſty for her ſatisfaQtion. 
In a letter from Mr Secretary Daviſon, of the 3d 
of February 1586, we are told there is this poſtſcripr. 
* I intreated you in my laſt letters to burn both the 
© letters ſent unto you for the Arguments ſake; which 
* by your anſwer to Mr Secretary (which I have ſeen) 
* appeareth not to be done. I pray you let me in- 
* treat you to make Hereticks both of th'one and th'o- 
s hs, as I mean to uſe yours after her Majeſty hath 
* ſeen it,” 
And in the end of the poſtſcript...* I pray you let 
* me know what you have done with my letters, be- 
* cauſe they are not fit to be kept, that I may ſatisfy 
* her Majeſty therein, who might otherwiſe take of- 
* fence thereat, and if you intreat this poſtſcript in 
* the ſame kind, you ſhall not err a whit. 
A. PouLeT. D. Da ux x (23). 
A few animadverſions upon theſe poſtſcripts are ne- 
ceſſary.— Secretary Daviſon's capacity makes no very 
great figure in hiſtory. But we are ſure it is quite 
inconſiſtent with Sir Francis Walſingham's known 
cautiouſneſs, cunning, or call it what you pleaſe, to 
truſt a dangerous letter out of his hands, and ſtand to 
the chance of having it burnt or otherwiſe deſtroyed 
by thoſe whom it was ſent to: when he might as ef- 
fectually have conveyed his orders or directions by a 
written meſſage, which ſhould have been brought back 
to him by the meſſenger. This latter part is more 
conſiſtent with his character. However, the moſt 
eſfectual way of determining this point, is to examine 
the pretended original letter, and ſee whether it is 
ſigned by Sir Francis Walfingham's own hand, which 
is well known, there being ſo many letters of his 
about in different places. It is certain, that Sir 
Francis was not ſo ready to order the Queen of Scots 
to be clandeftinely deſtroyed. For, when the Earl of 
Leiceſter was for taking her off by poiſon, and ſent 
* a Divine privately to Walſingham, to ſatisfy him 
* that it was lawful, Walſingham proteſted he was ſo 
far from conſenting that any violence ſhould be 
done to her, that he had of late croſſed Morton's 
* counlel, who adviſed that ſhe ſhould be ſent back 


(23) To what 
end are theſe two 
names put here ? 
are they not a vi- 
fible miſtake ? 


proteſted at Genoa, which ſhould have ſupplied them with money to carry on their pre- 
parations 0. After this great event, we hear very little of our wife Miniſter; 
() From ſome that in 1589 he entertained Queen Elizabeth at his houſe at Barn-Elms(z). Probably 


(y) Welwood's 
Mcmonrs, p. 8, 
only 9. There is a 
tradtion at the 
Charter-houſe, 


he was now worn out with age, as well as with infirmities, occaſioned by his too intenſe that T. Sutton 
Beſides his other dignities and employments, 
camden's We find that he was a Knight of the Garter (aa), and Recorder of the Burgh of [! 


was the great 
Eigliſh mer- 
chart employed 
to manage that 
affair. See Lr 
Bearcroft's ace. 
cou t of T. Sut- 
ton, p. 11. 


| Colcheſter. 


© into Scotland, and put to death in the very frontiers 
and borders of both kingdoms (24). From the 
collection of pieces relating to Mary Queen of Scots, (24) Camden'; 
ubliſhed by Dr Jebb, it is manifeſt, that Sir Amias Aunale, under 
oulet had not that extreme tenderneſs and civility for — "Io — 
the Queen of Scots, which his Auſabr to the letter „ood's Church- 
above {inſerted after that letter, by Dr Jebb, in the Hidery, p. 351. 
Appendix to his Hiſtory of Mary Queen of Scots) 
ſeems to imply. See particularly, in Tome Second, 
Martyre de Marie Stuart (25). (25) P. 282, 
[P] At her trial, Se indirectly charged Sir Francis 283. 258. 
with counterſeiting her cyphers and characters, &c.] For, 
when one of her letters was produced, wherein Ba- 
bington's plot was commended and approved; her 
Majeſty ſaid, That it was an.eaſy matter to counter- 
feit the cyphers and characters of others; as a young 
man did very lately in France, who gave himſelf out 
to be her ſon's baſe brother (26). That ſhe was alſo (26) See Martyre 
afraid this was done by Walſingham, to bring her to de Marie Stuart,. 
her end, who (as ſhe heard) had practiſed both againſt *: **** 
her life and her ſon's. She proteſted, that ſhe never 
fo much as thought of the deſtruction of the Queen. — 
Whereupon, Sir Francis proteſted, that his heart was 
free from all malice. * I call God, ſaid he, to witneſs, 
* that as a private perſon 1 have done nothing unbe- 
* ſeeming an honeſt man; neither in my publick con- 
* dition and quality have I done any thing unworthy 
* cf my place. I confeſs that, out of my great care 
* for the ſafety of the Queen and realm, I have cu- 
* riouſly endeavoured to ſearch and ſiſt out all plots 
and deſigns againſt the ſame. If Ballard had of- 
* fered me his aſſiſtance, I ſhould not have refuſed it, 
« yea I would have rewarded him for his pains and 
* ſervice, If I have tampered any thing with him, 
* why did he not diſcover it to ſave his life?”... 
With this anſwer the Queen ſaid ſhe was ſatisfied. 
She prayed him not to be angry that ſhe had ſpoken 
* ſo freely what ſhe had heard reported, and that he 
* would give no more credit to thoſe that flandered her, 
* than ſhe did to ſuch as accuſed him. Spies (ſhe ſaid) 
« were men of doubtful and little credit,who make ſhew 
of one thing and ſpeak another; and deſired him, That 
he would not in the leaſt believe that ever ſhe had 
* conſented to the Queen's deſtruction (27) ! (27) Camden's 
[2 ] And Recorder of the Burgh of Calchefter.) He Annals, under 
chiefly conducted the affairs of that Burgh, and di- 7 7386. 
rected in particular, or nominated (28), what perſons (ig) Rocks of 
they ſhould chuſe for their Repreſentatives in Parlia- Afemtlies of 
ment: ſo that it is no new Court practice, but what ttat towa. 
was done even in the admired reign of Qu. Elizabeth. 
All that is manifeſt from the following letters of Sir 
Francis 
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:., Colcheſter, He died April 6, 1590 ( [R)]; and, after all the ſervices he had per. 

e Eptoph» formed for his Queen an ona gave a remarkable proof at his death how +, he 
had preferred the public intereſt to his own; for he died ſo poor, that his friends were 

obliged to bury him privately in the night, for fear his body ſhould be arreſted for debt 

A fault which few ſtateſmen ſince his time have been guilty of! as Dr Welwood ob. 

(cc) Memoirs, ſerves (cc). He was a perſon of great prudence and induſtry ; a moſt ſteady aſſerter gf 
be. P-1% 11+ the Reformed Religion; a ſtudious and temperate man; ſo public-ſpirited, that he ſpenc 
his eſtate to ſerve the kingdom; fo faithful, that he beſtowed his years on his Queen ; 

1 ſo learned, that he provided a library for King's college: Finally, he equalled all the 
ſtateſmen former ages diſcourſe of, is a pattern to all, and hardly hath been equalled by 

(44) Welwood, any (dd). What further character Mr Camden gives of him, is ſet down below [g]. 
p- 8. P. Lloyd, By his Lady, which was of the family of St Barbe (ce), he left only one daughter, that 


as above; and 


Camden's An- 
nals under the 


year 1590. 
(FF) Camden's 


Annals, under 
the year 1590, 


Dugdale's Baron- 


age, vol. Il. p. 
181. and Iriſh 
Compendium, 


was married thrice : firſt to Sir Philip Sydney; ſecondly to Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Eſſex; and thirdly to Richard Bourk, Earl of Clanrickard, in Ireland. By the firſt 
ſhe had one daughter, married to Roger Earl of Rutland; by the ſecond, a ſon, and 
two daughters; and by the laſt a fon and a daughter (ff). There is aſcribed to him a 
book, intituled, Arcana Aulica: or Walſingham's Manual of Prudential Maxims, for 


Francis to the Magiſtrates of Colcheſter, of which 


ed. 1735. P. 69. the originals are in our poſſeſſion. 


* After my harty commendations. I have receaved 
© your letter and underſtande by the ſame that before 
* myne cam unto you the election for the Burgeſſes of 
your towne was already paſſed with Mr James Mo- 
* ryce and Mr Frances Harvye: which choiſe I do 


the 


© loſt to the great hindraunce and dammage of the 
* proprietaries and owners of the ſame: Foraſmuch 
* as by divers preſumptiops the ſaied Allen is very 
* vehemently ſuſpected to have don this of purpoſe and 
for his owne private lucre, being otherwiſe founde to 
* be but of a badde diſpoſition, and for that the 
* Dutchmen do rather defire to ſubmitt themſelve; to 


* veary well like and allowe of bothe for that it was 
* ſo ordered by her Majeſtic if thoſe 1 were 
* extante, as alſo in reſpect of theire ſutticiency for that 
place. I hartely thanke you that at my commenda 
tion you wold fo gladly have choſen Mr Gorge: 
* which I wold not have deſired, if I had knowne of 
your good Choiſe already made. And ſo I byd you 


your order iu this mater then to proceede to ti fall by 
* a partie quelt wherin the ſaid Allen will peradven- 
ture take exceptions againlt the f.fiicienteſt men ot 
* the Straungers as parties in the cauſe : I have there. 
* fore thought it the moſt indifferent way, in reſpect 
the Straungers are generally unſcilſull of our maner 
* of proceeding by a Jury, that you upon hearing the 


* hartely farewell. From Baronelmes the vith of 
October 1586. 
* Your very lovinge frende, 
FRA. WALSYNGHAM.? 


After my harty comendations. Whereas you are 
according to the writte directed unto you to chuſe 
two Burgeſſes of the Parlement I am to recommend 
* unto you Mr Arthur Throckmorton a Gent. of very 


good creditt and abillity to be choſen for one of 


them who as he is a Gent. to whom [ beare ſpeciall 


t Nit is want- good will ſo I doubt but he will diſcharge himſelfe 


to your contentment. And ſo byd you hartely fare- 
well. From the Court at St James the viiith of 
* Otober 1588. 
* Your very loving frend 
FRA. WALSYNGHAM.' 


* After my hartie commendacions. Whereas I un- 
* derſtande that the Scholemaſter of your Towne hath 
* determynation to geve over his place mynding to 
* retourne backe againe to the univerſitie: Foraſmuch 
* as am earneſtlie moved on the behalf of this bearer 
* Marke Sadlington to recomend him unto you to be 


* allegations, proofs, and anſweres of both fades ſhould 
take the full determination of the cauſe into your 
obe ne handes, and (et downe ſuch final order therin 
* as you ſhall fynde to be moſt agreable with equitie 
© and conſcience, wherin 1 pray you to Ceale eſtectu- 
* ally and with as much expedition as you can certi- 
feng me of your proceedings in this behalf: And ſo 
I committ you to God, From the Savoy the ft 
of Novemb. 1588. 
* Your loving frende 
FRA. Wars TNOCHAN.“ 


* Aﬀter my hartie comendacions. I have receaved 
* your letter together with th'examination of the Scot - 
* tiſheman, and cannot but comend the great care you 
* ſhewe for th'execution of her Majeftie's ſervice. I 
would be gladd to underſtand from you, for that the 
partie pretendeth to have had a meaning before hi; 
* appreherfion to have come unto me, to have re- 
* vealed the thinge, whether he did utter anic ſuch 
* ſpeaches unto you. And ſo I comitt you to Gad. 
From London the 17th of Februarie 1588. 

* Your verie loving frend 
FRA. WALsSYNGHAM,” 


* preferred to the ſame place, a man of whom both for 
* his ſinceritie in relligion and ſufficiencie of learning 
© I do heare a verie good reporte, as being a maſter 
* of arte of fower yeares ſtanding, and a 2 of 
Peterhouſe in Cambridge, where he hath ben choſen 
© to be the hedd lecturer, which cannot but argue ex- 
© traordinarie ſufficiencie in him, I am therefore to 
* praie you moſt earneſtlie that you wil be content for 
* my ſake to graunte him the preferrement of the ſaid 
place, which I doe not thincke that you can furniſhe 
of a perſon more meete and fitt for the ſame, and 
8 — I hope that you will not refuſe to gratifie 
© me in ſo reaſonable a ſuite, for whom I will thincke 
my ſelf much behoulding unto you, and be readie to 
* requite this frendſhippe towardes you. And ſo I co- 
mitt you to God. From the Court the ſecond of 
October 1588. 


[R] He dy:d April 6. 1590.] Ex carne dura intra 


teftium tunicas increſcente, aut potius medicamentorum vi- 


a fleſhy excreſcence about his privities, or rather by 
taking too violent medicines, 

[S] What further character Mr Camden gives of him, 
Sc.] It is as follows. — He had been concerned in 
ſeveral honorable embaſſies; underſtood well the 
intrigues of government, and as well how to gain 
and improve the good affections of the people, ſo 
as to ſerve his own turn; inſomuch that his quick- 
ueſs and diſpatch of buſineſs made him conſidered 
by the Queen, as a man that even out did himſelf ; 
and the Fapiſts found him, to their great mortifica- 
tion, a perſon of that intelligence and penetration, 
and ſo dextrous at finding out their tricks and de- 
ſigns againſt religion, his Prince, and country, that 
they complained of him as a very ſubtle and inſi- 
dious man. Indeed he watched the practices of 
theſe men with ſo great an expence, that he leſſened 
his eſtate by that means, and brought himſelf fo far 
in debt, that he was buried privately by night in 
Se Paul's church, without any manner of funeral 
ſolemnity (30). 

The ago "ug Howard gives alſo this farther 
character of h 
the frankneſs of his mind, the credit of his place, the 


* Your verie loving frend 
FRA. WALSYNGHAM.' 


* After my harty commendations. Wheras certein 

| © of the Straungers reſident in your towne have as [ 
* am informed by them a ſuite depending before you 

* againſt one William Allen one of your towneſmen 

* who about a yere 2 being hired by them to cary 

certain bayes in a {mall bark of his one to Middle- 

* borough in Zeelande did contrary to his bargaine take 

* his courſe with the ſaied bayes directly to Dunkircke, 

* where the goods were immediately confiſcate and 
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3 | h | level 


(-e) E tack, 


olentia ; as Mr Camden's wn words are (29): i. e. of (20) Ann 


annum 1590 


(30) Camden's; 
Annals, a4 4“ 


m, That the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, i 


-— i w—_ I) 


WALSYNGHAM. WALTON. 
the Stateſman and Courtier; printed ſeveral times; but it may juſtly be queſtioned 
whether it was of his own compoſition, 
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level of his long experience, and the depth of his 
judgment, were means ſufficient and ſtrong enough, 
to | the minds of perſons well diſpoſed both to 


love towards them that feared God unfainedly, well (32) Cambria, ot 
* knownto the world (32).” Finally, an excellent Poet Hift. of Wales, 


peſenſative 1 gives him the well choſen titles of Frugal and Wiſe. Dedicat. 

(31) oj- love and honour him (31).* An r David Powe Rab ant add & Walon is od i — 
2 * N ſtyles him, a man, for his zeal of God's glory, and hs os i . c . — 
— hecies- mer. v. 1493. 
Lond. 1583. 

Dediczt. WALTON, 


. the moſt learned and diligent editor of the Engliſh Polyglot 
Bible, and Biſhop of Cheſter in the laſt century. This worthy man deſerves to be men- 


tioned with particular reſpect, his great work being an honour to this nation, He was 
born, in the year 1600, in that part of the North Riding of Yorkſhire, called Cliveland. /:) woos 4th, 
After a proper ſchool-education, he was admitted in Magdalen College in Cambridge, og arena 
in 1615; and thence removing, on the 4th of December, 1616, to Peter-houſe (a), gage 
took there the degree of Batchelor of Arts in 1619; as he did that of Maſter in 1623 (5). 74) From the 
About this time he was a Curate, and maſter of a ſchool in Suffolk. Thence removing ©"iverfity Re- 
to London, he became aſſiſtant to Mr Richard Stock, rector of Alhallows, Breadſtreet. ED 

After whoſe death, in 1626 (c), he was made rector of St Martin's-Orgar in that city (d); 


(c) Newcourt, 


(4) See Fuller's 
m * „ l 2 1 
Nr Ars. where he became noted for a man of ſtr Ong parts, great activity and diligence; an extra- — py 


nt Wood, Fats ordinary reach and prudence, whereby he could command any learning, 
25 above. 


tho' he had not 31. 
much ſtudied it; very judicious in laying, and indefatigable in purſuing, any deſign. Of 
which he youu ſufficient evidence, in his proſecution of the affair of the Tythes of the 
% De L193 London clergy (e) [A]. On the 15th of January 1635-6, he was inſtituted to both the 
Mi fer rectories, of St Giles's-in-the-fields, London, and Sandon in Eſſex; being preſented to 
in our inteſtine them by King Charles I. whoſe chaplain he is then ſuppoſed to have been (/): but quit- 


was. 66g, p. ted St Giles's again ſoon after (g). Heis alſo ſaid to have been collated to the Prebend 


„ Newcourt, 
Vol. I. P. 613. 


d Vol, 11 
Lond. 1668, P» * - - - - an . Þ* 
5. xe. Of Twiford in St Paul's Cathedral ( 5). In 1639, he commenced Doctor in Divinity (i); 5) From the 
5 
court, Vol. I. P- 


being highly valued both for his learning and piety, and his ſtrenuous vindication of his Cnet Regie | 
613, note i. brethren's rights. 


But theſe valuable qualities ſerved only to expoſe him to the reſent- 


nin 1636. ment of the diſaffected vulgar. For, upon the breaking out of the rebellion, he was | 

"> Homer ſent for by the Houſe of Commons as a delinquent, aſſaulted, ſequeſtered from his living 2 bs 
Clerry, Part II. of St Martin's, plundered and forced to fly (&): but, whether directly to Oxford, where — 
Þ 3 +"! he reſided afterwards for ſome time, or elſe to his other living of Sandon, we cannot learn . og 


Wood Ath. Vol. with an 
II. Fafti, col. 47+ 


( Dax. Lloyd, 
a0 above, p. $13» 


y certainty, At what time ſoever it happened, he was moſt barbarouſly uſed at 


that living likewiſe, being grievouſly harraſſed there; and once when he was ſought for 


by a party of horſe, he was forced to ſhelter himſelf in a broom field. And the ma 
ner of his being ſequeſtered from this living is very remarkable: For Sir Henry Mild- 


n- 


may and Mr Aſh, two members of parliament, firſt drew up articles againſt him them- 
ſelves, tho*.no way at all concerned in the pariſh, and then ſent them to Sandon to have Sufring:, &c. 
them witnefſed and ſubſcribed (1). After he was thus diſpoſſeſſed of both his livings, 
being in danger of being murdered (n), he fled for refuge to Oxford, Whilſt he was 


[4] In his proſecution of tbe affair of the Tythes of 
the London clergy. ] The revenues of the London cler- 
gy accrued, anciently, from offerings made to them 
by their pariſhioners, __ certain days and occaſions. 
At length, conteſts ariſing about them, it was ſettled 
by Roger Niger, Biſhop of London in the 1 3th cen- 
tury, * That, according to the yearly rent the inha- 
bitants paid for their Tocling houſes, ſo their offer- 
* ings ſhould be; that is, after the rate of a ſarthing 
for a houſe rented at 108. a year, and a halfpenny 
for a houſe rented at 208. a year, and ſo proportion- 
* ably.” And the times of payment were ſettled, af- 
terwards, to every Sunday in the year, and twenty 
two holidays beſides, that is 74 in all; or three ſhil- 
lings and a penny in the pound: which, in proceſs 


of time, came to be uſually ſettled to 3s. 6d. in the 


pound. So they continued till Statute 37 Henry VIII. 
which altered, and ſettled them at 2s. 9d. in the 
pound, to the great diſadvantage of the London cler- 
gy: the citizens alſo contending to pay after the old 
rents, not according to later improvements. And, to 
defraud the clergy, and conceal the advancement of 
their rents, they invented ſeveral means, as yearly 
and quarterly fines, annuities, new years gifts, inte- 
reſt of money for improvement, or houſhold tuff. 
Some reſerved it by ſeveral bonds ; ſome by double 
leaſes, wherein was mentioned a ſma!l rent, by which 
the pariſon muſt have his tithe ; another, wherein was 
reſerved the ſull rent, according to which they paid 
their landlord. To remedy this grievance, a bill was 
brought into the firſt parliament of King James J. 
anno 1604, but did not paſs into a law. The mini- 
fters in London, next, petitioned that King in 1615; 
without any effect At laſt the London clergy, in the 
year 1634, preſented another petition to King Charles 
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I. wherein they ſet forth, how the benefices of Lon- 
don, an hundred years before, were very great, but 
that they were then very ſmall and mean; many of 
them not worth 40 l. per annum, the moſt not 1001. 
ſhewing at the ſame time the cauſes thereof. This pe- 
ticion the King referred to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Keeper, the Earl Marſhal, the Lord 
Biſhop of London, and others, Upon this, fix citi- 
zens, ſuch as were moſt faulty by double leaſes and 
other frauds, were warned to appear before the privy- 
council, January the gth. And the lords of the coun- 
cil did expreſs themſelves againſt the practices of the 
city, as mere frauds, Afterwards committees met 
on each fide to treat of ſome accommodation : three 
aldermen being appointed for the city, and three 
clergymen nominated by the Biſhop of London, for 
the clergy ; viz. Sir Chriſtopher Clithero, Sir Edward 
Bromheld, Mr Abdy, aldermen; Dr Holdſworth, Dr 
Brough, Dr Walton, parſons. Some time after the 
King declared he would hear the cauſe himſelf. This 
buſineſs was in hand, and tranſacting ſeveral years, 
namely till the year 1638, and nothing brought io any 
concluſion. And then the national troubles coming 
on, put an abſolute ſtop thereto (1). Upon this occa- 
ſion, Mr Walton, with great labour and induſtry, drew 
up a learned and exact Collection of Cuſtoms, Pre- 
{criptions, Laws, Orders, Proclamations, Compoſitions, 
&c. about the above-mentioned tythes, for many hun- 
dred years together: and was ſo ſtrenuous an advo- 
cate for them, that the judges declared, there was no 
dealing with the London miniſters, if Mr Walton 
pleaded for them. His MS, Collections came into 
the hands of Mr Spence of Sion college, and an ab- 
ſtrat of them was printed (2 


46 B 


there, 


don, &c. 2vo.— 
The articles and 
charge proved in 
parliament a- 
gaint him were 
priateg at Lon- 
don in 16,1,4t0, 
{[) Walker's 


as above, Part 
II. p. 52. 54. 

and Perſecutia 
Undecima, p. 

22. 


(1) Stow's Sur- 
vey of London, 
with Strype'sad- 
ditions, Vol. II. 
ed. 1720, bcok 
V. p. 22—23. 


(2) Dar. Lloyd, 
as above, p. 513 
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ſcription 


volume of the 
Pol; glc to 


) Dr Wilton's 
Confderator 


P » 
ce: nfiered, 3:0. 


IG; }: p. 4. 


(4) Pavle's Dic- 
tion.ry under 
the article 


ItVUIERVS, 


(5) John Ri- 


C «4 44 24G, 


under 
his picture, pre- 


fixed to the firit diſcouragements 


a more complete and convenient manner than it had been before [B]. 


WAL T O N. 


there, he formed the moſt noble and glorious deſign of publiſhing the Polyglor . 


And returning af. 


terwards to London (at the houſe of his father-in-law, Dr William Fuller, Vicar of Se 
(e See the in- Giles's Cripplegate) he earneſtly ſet about, and began, that great work in the year 1653 (u 


[C]. 


And though he had infinite diſturbances for his loyalty, and met with many other 
and difficulties; ſo little ſenſe had thoſe who then prevailed of any thing 


that was noble, or for the common good of learning, or rather indeed of Religion and Chri- 
ſtianity itſelf; yet, with diligence and application almoſt incredible, he ſurmounted them 
all, and got that molt incomparable edition of the Bible compleated and publiſhed [O] 


[B] Of publiſhing the Polyglot Bible, in a more com. 
Flete and convenient manner than it had been before.] 
There had been, before this time, three conſiderable 
editions of the Poly glut Bible. 1. The firſt, com- 
monly known by the name of the Complutenſian, was 


undertaken by Francis de Xunenes, cardinal and arch- 


biſhop of Toledo, and printed at his own charge: 
Ahe cumpilers were the divines of his univerſity of 
Ceran, or Alcala, which he had newly founded. 
It was printed in the year 1514, &C. in fix tomes, fol. 
It contains the Hebrew Text, with the Latin vulgate ; 
the Creek Septuagint, with a Latin tranſlation; On- 
kelos's Chaldee Paraphraſe on the Pentateuch, with a 
Latin tranſation, the New Teſtament in Greek, with- 
out accents, but with a Latin tianſlation. 2. The 
Anixvirp Polyglot, was printed at Antwerp in 15 1, 
in 8 tomes, fol. and it being at the expence of Philip 
II. King of Spain, it is upon that account ſtiled The 
Royal Polyglot. It contains the following articles; 
the Hebrew Text, with St Jerom's verſion: and 
thee improvements above the former, the Chaldee 

araphraie, entire; the paraphraſe of Jonathan on the 
83 and of Joſeph Cæcus, or others, on the 
Hagicgrapha. In the New 'Veſtament, the ancient 
Syriac ve: ficn, both in Syrian and Hebrew characters, 
with a Latin verſion. An Apparatus, in 3 tomes. It 
is a very beautiful edition, by ſome ſliled i mira- 
cu un, the world's wonder. The editor was Arias 
Montanus, a learned and moderate perſon. "Though 
his work was approved of by the Pope himſelf, to 
whom it was preſented; and though he did nothing 
without the advice of the univerſity of Lovaine, and of 
ſeveral other learned men; yet all could not protect the 
publiſher from the jealouſies and calumnies of malig - 
nant ſpirits of his own brethren, againſt whom he was 
f1in to write apologies, and hardly eſcaped the Inqui- 
ſition (3). z. The third Polyglot was the Paris Po- 
I;glot, or rather Leptaglot, as being in ſeven lan- 
gvager, printed at Paris, 1645, in ten volumes, fol. 
on roval paper, at the expence of Michaclle Jay. 'This 
is the lame us the laſt, except the interlinear verſion 
and Appatatus: but there are added in it, the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch in the ancient Hebrew character, 
uſed, as is ſuppoſed, by the Jews before the Babylo- 
niſh captivity ; with a Samaritan and Latin verſion ; 
a Syriac tranſlation; and an Arabic tranſlation both 
of the O'd and New Teſtament. The editors were, 
Gabriel Sionita, John Morin, and Abraham Echel- 
l-i.fis, This is a ſplendid edition, but in, perfect in 
ſome reſpects, as wanting an Apparatus, Plates, vari- 
ous readings, indexes, &c. It was ſeverely criticized 
upon by Simeon de Muis, Regius Profetior of the 
Hebrew tongue at Paris. To theſe Poly glos we 
may add that of Elias Hutter, publiſhed at Hamburgh 
in 1537, in four languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and German; to which he afterwards added the Ita- 
lian, French, Sclavonian, and Saxon. His New Teſ- 
tament was printed in the year 1600, in twelve lan- 
Zuages, viz. Syriac, Hebrew, Greck, Latin, German, 
Buhemian, Italian, Spaniſh, French, Engliſh, Danifh, 
ard Poliſh. But in the edition of 1603, he reduced it 
to theſe four, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and German. (4) 

[C] And began that great work in the year 1053.] 
About that time, he wrote the following letter to the 
Lord Primate Uſher ; which we ſhall preſent the rea- 
der with, as it gives a right notion of our author's 
great care and induſtry, 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


© I made account to have waited upon your Grace 
before ycu went out of town, but was prevented by 
your early departure from Lincoln's-Inn, where l 
was about an hour after you were gone. I have been 
with my Lord of Ardah (;), and have left with him 
the copy of the LXX, which heis to follow. I per- 
ceive he will be engaged in work of his o for this 


3 


11 


* half year; yet I hope he will not neglect this, but 
take ſome care of it himſelf, becauſe we cannot re- 
ly upon Mr Huiſh., I would gladly know whether 
* Mr Young's executor will let us have his notes, or 
* upon What terms; they will be of very great uſe, 
* it they may be had: if your Grace pleaſe to give 
* me order to write, or call to Mr Atwood (6) about 
them, and to make uſe of your name, I will fee What 
may be done. If your Syriack copy be come out 
* of France, Mr Thorned ke would gladly have it to 
* collate, both with the Paris, and your other manu- 
* ſcript, for all may be done with the ſame labour. 
* If yours cannot be had as yet, [ will borrow ſome 
part of Mr Pocock's, till the other come over. Mr 
* Whetock hath fent we a ſpecimzn of what he hath 
done about the Sainatitane verſion ; where it diFers 
from the Hcb. Samatitane I have ſent your Grace a 
* copy of it. Dr Lightfoot, as I hear from a friend, 
* 15 williag, if it be defired, to undertake the ſame 
* taſk, or part of it: and becauſe of Mr Wheelock's 
* infirm body, I would gladly have ſome ſubſidiary 
* help. He accounts ic a thing eaſy (the Samar, 
* being a diale@t of the Chaldee) and I would gladly 
have ſomething done in it, both to ſatisfy the cefires 
* and expectations of many that write about it; a; 
* alſo, that we may have ſomewhat more than is jn 
* the Paris Bibles, if your Grace thinks fit, Mr M. he- 
lock propound's another thing concerning the whole 
* work, which I look upon as a thiog hardly practi- 
cable, or which will at leaſt require a great deal of 
* time, viz. to have all the homogeneal languages 
together, and one Latin tranſlation of them all, as 
© the Hebrew Chald. Samar. and our Latin tranſla- 
tion for all. So the Roman LXX. with the Com- 
* plutenſe, and that of Tecla's, and our Latin tranſ- 
lation, &. This I lock upon as a fancy, yet I pro- 
* miſed to acquaint your Grace, and others, with it, 
and to deſire your opinions. I hope we ſhall ſhortly 
begin the work, yet I doubt the founders will make 
* us ſtay a week longer than we expected: as ſoon as 
* the kir{t ſheet is printed, I ſhall make bold to ſend 
one to your Grace, In the mean time, with my 
* prayers for your Grace's health and happineſs, I 
take leave, and reſt ; 
* Your Grace's moſt humble ſervant, 
From Dr Fuller's in St Ciles 
Cripplegate Church-yard, 
July 18, 1653. 
We have reſolved to have better paper 
* than that of 11s. a ream, v. z. of 
© 158. a ream (7). 


Brian Walr u. 


[Di] Publiſhed in 1657, in fx volumes feliz; What 
this valuable edition contains, will beſt appear from 


the title page, which is in theſe words. B. lia Sacra“ 


Polyglotta, complictertia Textus Originoler, Hebruicum, 
cum Pentatcucths Samaritans; Chaltaicum ; Greene: 
Verfionumgue antiquarum, Seamaritone, Grate LN. 
Iiterp Chaldaice, Fyriaca, inabica, Athir;ice, Perf. 
ce, FVulg. Lat. quicgvi can parari peterat. Cum Textæaun 
& Verfiauum Orientali umi Traiſlacicnil us Latinis. Ex 
vetuſtiſſimis MSS, undique conquiſttis, optimiſque 
Exemplaribus impreſſis, ſumma fide collatis. Qu in 
prioribus Edition bus deerant ſuppleta. Multa ante: 
hac inedita de novo adi cta. Omnia ea ordine dif- 
poſita, ut Textus cum Verſonibus uno intuitu con- 
ferri poſſint. . e. © Tic holy Polyglo: Bible, com- 
prehending the criginal Texts, viz. the Hebrew, with 
the Samaritan Pentateuch; the Chaldee; and the 
Greek. And of the ancient Verſions, namely, the 
Samaritan, Greck Septu1gint, Chaldee, Syriac, Ara 
bic. Ethiopian, Pcrian and Latin Vulgate, all that 
could be procured. With Latin Tranſlations of the 
Texts, and Oriental Verſions Publiſhed from the an- 
cienteit MSS+ any where extant, and beſt printed co- 
pies very faithfully collated, What was wanting w 
ene 


(6) He hag Mare 
rie d Nit Patrick 


Young's daugg- 
ter, aud wes bis 
exec Nor. Fe 
uv ed at Progs. 
fiel A in Eſes, 


(7) Letters at 
the end of Arcit- 
Uiſhop Uſher 's 
Liie by R. Paz, 


% ——- 
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Sn 16 57, in ſix volumes folio (o). The aſſiſtants in that great undertaking [E], and the 
chief encouragers of it F] are ſet down below. 


the committee, appointed by the then parliament, to conſider of the tranſlations and im- 


preſſions of he Bible (i]. 


preſented by weak and contentious perſons; ſo it fared with our learned editor, 
Polyglot. For J. Owen publiſhed Conſiderations againſt it II]; which were refute 


the former editions is ſupplied. And many things 
now newly added. he whole being diſpoſed in ſuch 
O7GeT, tus th: or! 216.4! texts may at one view be Com- 
par d wich the tranſlations.“ 5 

Cie hare Dr Walton had in this great Work was 
as follo s. I. He diipoied the whole into that ex- 
celleet oder it is placed in. II. Ile prefixed to it 
Aa Apparatus, in Latin; containing, I. Chronolovia 
d; or, The Sar d Chronology, from the Creation 
of the World to tht: birth of Chrüt, and thence to the 
few ih captivity ; feat him by Lewis Cappell, He- 
brew Profcifor in the univeriity of Saumur. 2. Edw. 
Frogewo rd, of the ue nt and value of ancient Coins. 
+, Dr Walton's Supplement. concerning the form and 
m{criptions Of the 510128, or Shekels, with an explana- 
tom of them. 4. A treatiie of the ancient Weights, 
Moncy, and Mealvres of the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Noulans, collected from ſeveral authors. 5. An ex- 
plication of the Hebie and Gree:: Idioms, occurring 
often in the Scriptures, 6. A deſcription of the Holy 
ſand. from Adrichomius. 7. The notes of James 
Bonfzere on the ſame. B. Dr John Lightfoat's Ob- 
{-11 ations on the Maps of the Holy Land. g. Tre +- 
+ 4, cr a threefold Deſcription of the Temple of Je- 
rafalem: the firſt, from the Scriptures, according to 
\:Ualpandus; the ſecond, from Joſephus; and the 
third, from the Jews in their Talmud, according to 
te deſcription and meaſure there given. Drawn up 
ty Lewis Cappell. III. Then follow Dr Waltons 
l-arned Preleo9mena, under theſe ſixteen heads. 1. Of 
the nature, cri, in, diviſion, number, changes, and uſe 
vi I angzages. 2. Of Letters or Characters, their 
wonderful ute, origin and firſt invention; and their di- 
verlity in the chief languages. 3. Of the Hebrew 
Lor cue, its antiquity, preſervation, change, excel- 
lency and uſe, ancient characters, vowel points, and 
accents, 4. Of the principal Editions of the Bible. 
5. Of the Tran ations of the Bible. 6. Of the vari- 
ous Readings in the Holy Scripture, 7. Of the inte- 
grity and authority of the Original Texts. 8. Of the 
Matora, Keri, and Ketib, various readings of the Eaſt- 
ern and WePern Jews, Ben Aſcher and Ben Nepthali; 
„det the Cabala. q. Of the Septuagint, and other 
Greek travilation-. 19. Of the Latin Vulgate. 11. Of 
the Samgritan Pentnench, and the Verhons of the ſame. 
12. Ci the Chaktes langunge, and Verſions. 13. Of 
tte Byriac tongue and veoiſions. 14. Of the Arab'c 
Ingunge, and vertions. 15. Of the Ethiopic tongue, 
n vertions. 16. And of the Perfian language, aud 
ver ſions. 

TI The efifiarts in that great und rtaling] The 
2c%1:iters and di cctors of that great work, jointly wirh 
Ir Walton, were, James Uſher, Archbithop of Ar- 
Wah, Dr Vikam Fuller, Dr Gilbert Sheldon, Dr 
Nun Ryycs, Ir Robert Sanderſon, Dr Richard 
Sterne, Nr Samuc! Baker, Dr Henry Hammond, Dr 
{'enry Fearre, Mr Llerbert Thorgdike, Richard 


„uno, Richird Drake, D. D. Abraham Wheeloc, 


nbic Fro effar at Cambi idge, Edward Pococie, He. 
brewand 5 iabicProtelior at Oxford, Thoma: Greaves, 
Feemocly Araihic Protefor at Oxford, and Thomas 
tnith, 8 B. Feile of Chiilt's College, Cambridge, 
Fa 4 PP, a ; 4 
fe H.cco)g MSS. and corrected the preſs, 
vere [al nintt 2, or Cattle, B. D. a man in whom 


122 the weft conſummate learning and the 

03 Co nden, u in qr.e eruditio ſumma, magna- 
ani med iz ccα ,,, as Dr Walton acknow- 
CC in his Preface, He was at the pains of care- 
r 10 * 4 So o bas e» d Ethi 
„ reviting the Samaritan, Sytiac, Arabic, and Ethi- 
(ien; trau ſlated trom the latter into Latin the Pſalms 
5 Canticles, where they differ from the verſion of the 


f g X . © Ss of # 
AK; Abd the 
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nt the Arabic, with Annotations. And tranflated 
{m2 of the books of the New Teſtament from the 
Iahigpie. This learned man alſo compiled, after- 
was, that laborious work of the Lexicon in ſeven 
langugges, 2 vol. fol. for the better underſtandin 

Cf Ur | olyy!ot Fible, and commonly ſold with it. Af- 
ter all, ke was but flenderly rewarded for his pains ; 


- lated the Alcxandrian MS. with the o: 


© riac Verſion of Job, where it differs 


As the beſt deſigns are apt to be miſunderſtood or milre- 
and his Nemor:als, edit. 
d by 

our 


having, at firſt, but the poor vicarage of Hatfield -- Pe- 
verell, then Wodeham-walter rectory, in Eſſex: In 
1666, he was made Regius Profeſſor of Arabic in 
Cambridge; ſome time after, Rector of Hizham Go- 
byon in Bgedfordſhire; and in 1685, a few months be- 
fore his deceaſe, Prebendary of Canterbury. He was 
born at Hatley in Cambridge: ſhire, educated at Ema- 
nuel College, where he was admitted in 1621: and 
buried at Higham Gobyon (8). The cther Aſſiſt- 
ants in the edition of the Polyglot, were, Aexander 
Huiſh, of Wadham College, B. D. who took ſome 
pains about the Septuagint, the Greek Text of the 
New Teſtament, and the Latin Vulgate; and col- 
— editions.— 

Sammel Clerk, M. A. of Merton College, Architypo- 
praphus of the univerſity of Oxford, — ſome 
abour upon the Hebrew Text, the Chaldee Para- 
phraſe, and the Perſian verſion of the Goſpels, part 
of which he rendered into Latin. — Thomas Hyde, a 
young man of great hopes, who had made a progreſs 
in the oriental languages beyond his years, ſumme 
ſpei juwenit, qui in Linguis Orientalibus ſupra 4tatem 
mag nos progreſſus ficerat, as Dr Walton characterizes 
him, aſſiſted in correcting the Syriac and Perfian, and 
in writing the Pentateuch in Perſian characters, which 
before was only in the Hebrew letters; and making a 
Latin tranſlation (9).— Dudley Loftus, I. U. D. of Du- 
blin, tranſlated the Ethiopic Verſion of the New Teſ— 
tament into Latin. Claude Hardy communicated, 
from Paris, a more complete copy of the Ethiopic 
verſion, which helped to ſupply ſome imperfeAions 
that were in the others (10). Dr Dawid Stabes, 


once Fellow of Eton College, was alſo an aſſiſtant in y 
rum 


the work. 

[FJ And the chief encouragers Hit.] Theſe were, 
Charles EleQor Palatine, William Marquis of Hert- 
ford, William Earl of Bedford, William Earl of Straf- 
ford, Montague Earl of Lindeſey, George Earl of 
Rutland, Mildmay Earl of Weſtmoreland, John Earl cf 
F.xeter; William Lord Petre, William Lord Maynard, 
Arthur Lord Capel, Thomas Lord Fairfax, Baptiſt 
Viſcount Campden; Sir Robert Shirley, Sir William 
Courtney, Sir Antony Cheſter, Sir William Farmer, 
Baronets; Sir Norton Knatchbull, Knight and Baro- 
net, Sir Francis Burdett, Knight; John Aſhburnham, 
John Selden, John Sadler, John Hele, Tho. Wendy, 
Kiquires; John Wall, D. D. William Lenthall, Ma- 
iter of the Rolls. Willam Humble, Eſq; was 
Treaſurer of the Subſcriptions. And the Council 
of State, and the Protector Oliver Cromwell, permit- 
ted the paper to be imported duty-free (11). 

[G] About the year 1656, he was one of the com- 
mittee appointed, &.] This we learn from Mr White- 
lock. — ** 1656. January 15th. At the grand Com- 
* mitt-e for Religion. Ordered, That it be referred 
* to aſub-commuttee to ſend for and adviſe with Dr 
* Walton, Mr Hughes, Mr Caſtle, Mr Clark, Mr 


Ponlk, Dr Cudworth and ſuch others as they ſhall 
think fit, and to conſider of the tranſlations and im- 
preſſions of the Bible, and to offer their opinions 
therein to this committee; and that it be eſpecially 
* commended to the Lord Commiſſioner Whitelocke 
to take care of this buſineſs. This committee” 
(adds Mr Whitelock) often met at my houſe, and 
* had the moſt learned men in the oriental tongues to 
* conſult with in this great buſineſs, and divers ex- 
cellent and learned obſervations of ſome miſtakes 
in the Tranſlations of the Bible in Engliſh ; which 
yet was agreed to be the belt tranſlation 1n the world; 
I took pains in it, but it became fruitleſs by the par- 

liament's diſſolution. (11) 
H] For J. Owen publiſhed Canſiderations againſt it.] 
The title of this piece of Dr Owen, was, Conſidera- 
tions on the Prolegomena, and Appendix of the late 
* Biblia Poſyglotta. And it was annexed to theſe two 
tracts of his, 1. * Of the divine Original, Authority, 
* ſelf. evidencing Light and Power of the Scripture, 
c.“ 2, * Vindication of the Integrity and Purity 
* of the Hebrew and Greek Text of the Scripture.” 
Oxford 1659. 3vo, (12) Dr Owen affigns the 
tollow- 
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About the year 1656, he was one of 
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ce Wood Ath. 
as above, col. 
47. 48. and ]. 
Walker, as 
above, p. 64. 
(p) Whitelock 


1732. p. 654, 


(3) Newedurt, 
Repertorium, 
Vol. II. p. 318. 
625, J. le Neve's 
Fatti, p 17.— 
Appendix to 
Thomas de Elm- 
ham, e4.t 1 ho. 
Hearne, p. 356. 


427. 


(o] See above the 


article HY DE 


[ THomas], 


(10) This ac- 
count is taken 
Dr Wal- 
ton's Preface, 


(11) From the 
ſame Preface, 
and Dav. Lloyd, 
as above, p. 


516, 


(rr) White. 
locke's Memo- 
rials, p. 654. 


(12) Wood, Ath. 
as above, col, 
743, 
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(13) Conſidera- 
tions, &c. ch. 1. 
§ r, &c, 


(14) Ibid, p. 147. 
158, 159. 206. 
314+ 345, &c. 


15 Ibid. p. 9. 
14. 21. 26. 147. 
161, 196. 180. 
205. 207. 314, 
315. 318, 244. 
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our author, in a book intituled, The Conſiderator conſidered [1]. Soon after the reſto- 
ration of King Charles II. namely Auguſt 12, 1660, he was incorporated Doctor in Di- 


following cauſe or motive for publiſhing his Conſide - 
rations, viz. That he had * written a treatiſe of the 
divine Original of the Scriptures, their authority 
© and 1 light, and of the Providence of 
God in their preſervation, which being ready for 
* the preſfe, the Prolegomena and Appendix came to his 
* hands, wherein the great bulk of various readings, 
and ſome opinions maintained in the Pro/egomena, 
did in his apprehenſion much weaken the arguments 
by him inſified upon in that treatiſe, and therefore 
a neceſſity was incumbent upon him, either to deſiſt 
from publiſhing it, or elſe of giving an accompt of 
* theſe things in the Prolegomena and Appendix, which 
* tended to the diſadvantage of that great truth which 
* he had pleaded for (13). The two main faults he 
finds with the Polyglot Bible, and the Prolegomena, 
are, 1. The Various Readings therein mentioned, and 
ſet down ; which, according to him, imply, That the 
original texts, or copies of ſcripture are corrupted, 
yea have groſs corruptions in them : and this volumi- 
nous bulk of various lections, as nakedly exhibited, 
ſeems ſufficient to beget ſcruples and doubts about the 
preſervation of the Scripture by the care and provi- 
dence of God; ſo that they are no ground for faith to 
reſt upon. 2. The learned — De Walton's, em- 
bracing the opinion of Cappe!l, and others, That the 
Hebrew Points are not cozval with the text or lan- 
uage itſelf, and affixed either by Moſes or Ezra; 
ut were invented by the Maſorites about five or fix 
hundred years after Chriſt (14). . . . Theſe two points 
Dr Owen repreſents as a plot, or deſign, among Prote- 
ſtants, after they are come out of Rome. And in ſe- 
veral places drops theſe odious inſinuations. The 
* leproſie of Papilts, crying down the original texts is 
broken forth among Proteſtants, with what deſign, 
to what end or purpoſe he knows not; God knows, 
and the day will manifeſt. That this deſign is owned 
in the Prolegomena to the Bible, and in the Appendiæ; 
That they print the original and defame it, gather- 
ing up tranſlations of all ſorts, and ſetting them up 
in competition with it. That they take away all 
certainty in and about all ſacred truth. That there 
is nothing left unto men, but to chooſe whether they 
will turn Papiſts or Atheiſts. That there are groſs 
corruptions befallen the originalls, which by the help 
of old tranſlations, and by conjectures may be found 
out and corrected: as pernitious a principle as ever 
was fixed upon ſince the foundation of the Church 
of Chriſt. That it is the foundation of Mahumeta- 
niſme, the chiefeſt and principall prop of Popery, 
the only pretenſe of phanaticall Antiſcripturiſts, and 
the root of much hidden Atheiſme in the world: 
enough to frighten unſtable ſouls into the arms of an 
infallible gu! e. That theſe various tranſlations, as 
upon triall they will be found to be, are ſuch, as 
many will be ready to queſtion the foundation of all ; 
and therefore he had rather all tranſlations ſhould 
be conſumed out of the earth, than ſuch a figment 
* ſhould be admitted. All this he unfairly repre- 
ſents as a * dreadfull diſtemper, which may well 
prove mortall to the truth of the Scripture; as a 
* horrible and outragious violence offered to the ſa- 
* cred verity ;* and as mens taking upon them to 
correct the Scripture, the word of God (15).'..... 
Mr Arnold Boate found alſo great fault with this edi- 
tion of the Polyglot Bible, as appears by theſe extracts 
from two Letters of his. 
He thought it very ſuperfluous to give the Per- 
* ſian Pentateuch, as being tranſlated not out of the 
original, but out of the Chaldee and the Hebrew Sa- 
maritan ; whereof it were ſufficient to give the diſ- 
crepancies from our Hebrew Pentateuch.— And the 
Syriack and Arabick being that which chiefly muſt 
make that edition to be conſiderable (for every bo- 
dy hath the Hebrew, and the Vulgar Latin, and 
moſt men the Greek and the Chaldee) they ought 
to give us thole two texts as authentical as may be; 
whereas if they take them only out of the Paris- 
Biole, they will not be worth a ruſh, Gabricl Sio- 
nita having interpolated them in innumerable pla- 
ces, and ſo utterly ſpoiled the authenticalneſs of 
them; there beſides, the Hebrew character is a very 
ſcurvy one, and ſuch as will greatly diſgrace the 
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able and moſt notoriouſly falſe character they give 
to that adulterine Samaritan Pentateuch, the Mori- 
* nian and Capellian, calling of the true Hebrew text 
* by the name of Modern; and at their making ſo 
great an account of Critica Capelli; and of the Va- 
* rig Lefiones to be collected out of the ſame; where. 
as of Vere Varie Lectionet, there is not one to be 
found there, but what he hath borrowed from others, 
being vulgarly known (16).” 


the public, and for themſelves too (in regard of the 
ready venting of the impreſſion) to print nothin 
elſe but the Syriac, Chaldee, Arabick, Ethiopick, 
and the Pentateuch in the Samaritan language, with 
the Latin tranſlations. And that edition too will 
not be worth a ruſh, if it be not done with the ſelf 
ſame exactneſs as the Biblia Regia was; whereas 
thoſe of Le Jay are baſely defaced with innumer- 
able faults, aad therefore fit for nothing but to be 
burnt (17). 

[1] Which were refuted by our Author, &c.] He in- 
tituled his book, The Conſiderator conſidered: or, 
A brief View of certain Conſiderations upon the Bi- 
blia Polyglotta, the Prolegomena and Appendix there- 
of. Wherein, amongſt other things, the certainty, 
integrity, and Divine Authority of the Original 
Texts, is defended, againſt the Conſequences of 
Atheiſts, Papiſts, Antiſcripturiſts, &c. inferred from 
the Various Readings, and Novelty of the Hebrew 
Points, by the Author of the ſaid Conſiderations. 
The Biblia Polyglotta, and Tranſlations therein ex- 
hibited, with the various Readings, Prolegomena, and 
Appendix, vindicated from his Aſperſions and Ca- 
lumnies. And the queſtions about the punctation 
of the Hebrew Text, the various Readings, and 
the ancient Hebrew CharaQter briefly handled.” 
London 1659. 8vo. In the beginning he obſerves, 
that, Whereas he had laboured to aſſert the purity, 
* integrity, and ſupream authority of the Originall Texts, 
* againſt thoſe of Rome on the one ide, rejecting 
* ſome Jewiſh opinions, unwarily ſwallowed by ſome 
* amongſt ourſelves on the other, he had incurred the 
* diſpleaſure of both; the one complaining that too 


much is aſcribed to the Originall Texts, the other, 
too little : which is a good argument that he hath 
kept cloſe to the truth, from which thoſe that do ex- 
* trema ſectari [run into extremes] do uſually ſwerve 
* (18).” Then, after taking notice of the diſingenuous 


8 539, 


6 
In another letter he ſays. © I would think it much t 17 


more commendable, and of much more utility for bihep Utter, 
* by R. Pary 
D 


he end of Arch. 


P. 588, ; 


(17) Ib, p. bog, 


(18) Conſidera- 


means uſed by his adverſary, to prejudice the world tor cor£.:red, 
againſt that great and good work (19), he ſhews, That p. 2. 
the Various Readings are no proof of groſſe corruptions (19) P. 1945+ 


having befallen the Originals of the Bible, or any 
impeachment of the care and providence of God in 
the preſervation of the holy Scriptures, as the other 
had invidiouſly ſuggeſted (20). But he repeats, as his 
ſettled opinion, what he had more fully made out in 
his Prolegomena, namely, 1, That the Hebrew 
* Text is not corrupted by the Jews, either before or 
* after Chriſt. 2. That neither the Hebrew nor Greek 
* Texts of the Old and New Teſtament are corrupted 
* by Hereticks or others, but that they remain pure 
and entire, and that they always were, and {till are, 
the authentick rule in all matters of faith and reli- 
gion, and that by them all tranſlations are to be 
tried and examined. 3. That though by the neg- 
ligence or inadvertency of 'Tranſcribers ſome ca- 
ſual miſtakes or involuntary errors may creep into 
the text, from whence various readings have riſen 
both in the Old and New Teſtament, yet the origi- 
nal text remains pure and authentick, becauſe thoſe 
varieties are not in matters of any moment, whereby 
any point of faith or ſalvation is prejudiced in the 
leaſt, nor are there means wanting, whereby ſuch 
errors may be amended, and the true reading eſtab- 
liſhed , 21). That there have been caſual miltakes 
by tranſcribers in matters of no concernment, or 
that there are various Readings in the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts, he ſhews to have been the opinion 
of Abp. Ucher J. Buxtorf, and other the greateſt Pa- 
trons of the Hebrew Text (22).— And then as to tne 
Multitude, or great Bulk of various readings, collected 
in the laſt volume of the Polyglor, which Owen was 
greatly offended at, our learned Author ſays, that 
* whereas the whole volume conſiſts of above two 


hundred 


(20) P. 40. 46. 


(2 10. 48, 49. 


(22) P. 5, Le. 


rz) P. 119— 
121, 


(24) P. 196 
200. 
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vinity at Oxford : two days after, he was collated by the Biſhop of London to the prebend () Wood, 
of Wenlakeſbarn, in the church of St Paul, London (g). 2 


TON. 


And having preſented his Po- 


lyglot Bible to his Majeſty, it was ſo well accepted, that he was not only made Chaplain 
in ordinary to the King; but alſo, for his great virtues, learning, loyalty, ſufferings, and 
indefatigable induſtry for the public benefit of the world, nominated Biſhop of Cheſter, 
and conſecrated in Weſtminſter- abbey, December 2, 1660 (r). In 1661, he was one of the 


commiſſioners at the Savoy-conference, and attended once or twice (5)[K]. The 3d of 


September he ſet out from London, 


the way was met by great numbers of people of the beſt faſhion, who received him with 
great civilities and applaufe (H [L]. But, how ſhort are all human enjoyments ! after 
he had continued ſome time at Cheſter, returning to London, he fell ſick, and died 
the 29th of November at his houſe in Alderſgate-flreet. - The 5th of December follow- t*lligence, No. 
ing he was buried on the ſouth ſide of the cathedral church of St Paul; and ſoon after, a fu) Wood, Fafti, 
noble monument was put over his grave, with a large inſcription (#) [1M]. Beſides the * above. 


hundred ſheets. there are not above two ſheets of the 
* Hebrew various Readings, viz, only the Keri and Ke- 
« tib, with thoſe of Ben Aſcher and Ben Naphtali, the 
Oriental and Occidental Jews (which are in divers 
other editions of the Hebrew Bibles) reckoning in 
« alſo the Annotations about the Keri and Ketib, yea, 
the bare readings themſelves might be reduced into 
« almoſt one ſheet. And as for thoſe of the New Te- 
* tament, gathered out of above fourty old Greek 
MSS. they are all contained in nine Sheets, of which 
the very names of ſo many MSS. fo often repeated 
upon neceſlity upon every difference, with the pre- 
« ſent reading of the text, and the noting down the 
chapter and verſe at every various reading, takes up 
* the moſt of thoſe ſheets; ſo that I durſt undertake 
* (ſays he) that all theſe differences noted out of thoſe 
« MSS. if they were printed by themſelves, (without 
any thing elſe added) might be reduced into one or 
* txvo jherts, ſo that here this great voluminous bulk 
js ſhrunk from two hundred ſheets, to two or three.” 
| * to the other capital fault, alledged by Dr Owen 
againſt the learned editor of the Polyglot Bible, name- 
ly, his believing that the Hebrew Points were not of 
the ſame antiquity as the original Text, but deviſed 
and fixed by the Maſorites about five hundred years 
after Chriſt; Dr Walton obſerves, that by the outcry 
made againſt that opinion by his adverſary, © one 
would think the Prolegomena had delivered ſome 
ſtrange and dangerous opinion, never heard of be- 
fore, which overthrows all Certainty, and by con- 


there proved [and he makes it appear] that the 
ſame doctrine of the Originall of Points was deliver- 
ed by the greateſt reformers, the moſt eminent Pro- 
.. ant Diwvines, both at the beginning of the Refor- 
mation, and fince, and the beſt ſkilled in the Eaſtern 
learning, and the greateſt patrons of the integrity 
of the Hebrew text, That as the ſame is by the 
Prolegomena maintained, there is no prejudice at all 
ariſing to the certainty of the Hebrew text. For we 
neither affirm (ſaith he) that the wowwels and accents 
were invented by the Maſorites, but that the He- 
brew tongue did always conſiſt of vowels and con- 
fonants. Aleph, Vau, and Jod were the vowels be- 
fore the points were invented, as they were alſo in 
the Syriack, Arabick, and other Eaſtern tongues : 
nor that theſe points which are now uſed for vowels 
and accents, were the arbitrary invention of the Ma- 
ſorites, but that they pointed the text according to 


icd ; nor that it is lawful for any to reje& their 
reading at pleaſure, but that all are tyed to it, un- 
leſſe ſome error, or better reading can be clearly pro- 
ved; nor that the authority of the reading depends 
upon the Maſorites, but that they pointed it accord- 
ing to the received reading, which expreſſed the true 
* ſer.ce of the Holy Ghoſt( 24). And in this opinion, he 
proceeds to ſhew, he had the concurrent judgment of 
the learnedſt Proteſtant Divines, and ableſt Linguiſts, 
namely, Luther, Zuinglius, Brentius, Pellican, Oeco- 
lampadius, Calvin, Beza, Muſculus, Paulus Fagius, 
Mercer, Cameron, Chamier, Piſcato-, Scaliger, Ca- 
ſaubon, De Dieu, Erpenius, Sixtinus Amama, Gro- 
tius, Jac. and Ludov. Capellus, Druſius, Schindler, 
HMartinivs, Salmaſius, Schickard, Rivet, Spanhemius, 
Felt. Hommius, Mayer, Bootius ; and, amongſt our- 
ſelves Archbiſhop Uſher, Biſhop Prideaux, vir Sel- 
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i den, Mr Mede, Mr Eyre, and innumerable others. 


(25) 


VOL. VI. No. 346. 


ſequence all Authority of Scripture,” whereas it is. 


the true and received reading, and not as they plea - 


[X] And attended once or tarice.] At one of thoſe 
meetings, when R. Baxter alledged, that he © had been 
* in judgment for caſting out the utterly inſufficient 
* and notoriouſly ſcandalous, indifferently, of what 
© Opinion or fide ſoever; but had publickly written 
* againit the ſilencing or diſplacing any worthy man 
for being againſt the Parliament: Biſhop Walton 
ſaid, upon that, Indeed, Mr Baxter did write againſt 
** the calting of us out. But, Mr Baxter, did not you 
* ſay, That if our churches had no more than bare 
liberty, as others had, without the compulſion of 
the ſword, none but drunkards would join in them?“ 
R. Baxter anſwered, * No, my Lord, I did not. I 
only ſaid, That as they had been ordered, if they 
had but equal liberty for velunteers, they would be 
like ale houſes, where many honeſt men may come, 
but the number of worſe comers is ſo great, as mak- 
eth it diſhonourable (26). 

[EL] Who received him with great civilities and ap- 

plauſe.] The 7th of September, when he came within 
ſix miles of Litchfield, ſome perſons of very good 
worth met him, who came purpoſely from Cheſter, 
above 50 miles. The gth between Litchfield and 
Stone, he was met by more perſons of quality, who 
alſo came from Cheſter : and, the next day, almoſt all 
the gentry of the whole county, and the militia both 
of the county and city went out to meet him. Five 
troops of horſe met him at Nantwich the 1oth at 
night: and, the next day, the clergy came alſo to 
him on the road. The militia of the city received 
him at the confines of their liberties with much glad- 
neſs, and, with many of the aldermen, conducted him 
into the town, which he had no ſooner entered. but 
many thouſands of the people, — God for fo hap- 
py a fight, made many and loud acclamations (27). 


[M] With a large inſcription.] It begins thus (28): 


Manet heic noviſſimam reſuſcitantis angeli tubam, 


«* BRIANVS WALTONYS, olim Ceſtrienfis 
«« Epiſcopus. 


1. Epitaphium aliud ne quæras, Viator, cui 


„ Datum eſt vel ipſum nomen Epitaphium, 
„ Quod ſi explicatius velis, 
« Famam conſule, non tumulum, &c, 


i. e. Here awaiteth the laſt trump of the angel, at the 
re ſurrection, B AN WaLToOx, late Piſhop of Che- 
ſter. Reader, look for no other Epitaph on him, whoſe 
very name is a ſufficient Epitaph. If you would have a 
larger one, conſult his Fame, not this marble. Never- 
theleſs (if you can be ignorant of it) let me inform 
you, This was that excellent Doctor, who, with the 
firſt, brought aſſiſtance to this Church, groaning under 
the late Tyranny: He took off the ſcandalous aſper- 
ſions caſt upon the Clergy, whilſt they were trampled 
upon by the rebellious and profane rabble: He brought 
Honor to the Reformed Religion profeſſed among us; 
when, with uncommon application and fortitude (not - 
withſtanding all helliſh oppoſition) he carried on, and 
publiſhed the fine edition of the Polyglot Bible. So 
that the Old and New Teſtament are his own monu- 
ment, which he erected at a great expence. He there- 
fore little needs the pride of a long pageantry of Ti- 
tles, whoſe name is already written in the Book of Life. 
He died on the eve of St Andrew, in the 62d year of 
his age, the firſt of his conſecration, and of our Lord 


1661. 


46 C Folyglot 


Faſti, 
as New- 
court Repertor, 
Val. I. p. 223. 
(r) Biſhop Ken- 
nett's Regiſter, 
Kc. p. 323. 

97 Proceedings 
of the Commiſ- 
fioners for the 
Review of the 


to go and viſit his cathedral church and city; and on CommonPrayer, 


Lond. 1661. 4to. 
„. and Rich. 
ter s Life, 

fol. part 2. 
() Publick In- 


(26) Life of R. 
Baxter, written 
by himſelf, 


(27) Publick In- 
telligence, No. 
28, and Wood, 
Faſti, as above, 
(28) It is very 
incorrect ly 
printed in the 
General Dictio- 
nary, in Dr 
Browne Willis, 
and eliewhere, 


r 


. - — 
— 


——— TT” 
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which an account is given below. 


[N] He publiſhed a few other pieces. ] I find only 

theſe two mentioned any where; 1. Anſwer to an un- 

ly Pamphlet, in defence of the Church of Eng- 

(29) Publick and, &c. written at Oxford (29). 2. Introdutio ad 
Intelligence, and Lecionem Linguarum Orientalium. An Introduction to 


Biſhop Kennett's : zune 2 
ö CY of the Oriental Languages. Lond. 16; 5, 


WARD [Sern], a learned Philoſopher 


WALTON. WAR D. 


Polyglot Bible, and Conſiderator conſidered, he publiſhed a few other pieces [N], o 
He was twice married [O]. 


[O] He was twice married.) His firſt wife was 
Anne, of the Claxton family of Suffolk. She dyed 2; 
May 1640, aged 43, and was buried in the chancel 
of Sandon church, where a handſome monument is 
erected to her memory (30). His ſecond wife was 


„daughter of Dr William Fuller, Vicar of St we e of 


Giles's Cripplegate, London, Chelmsforg 


P. 27, 


and Mathematician, ſucceſſively Biſhop of 


Exeter and Saliſbury, in the laſt century, was the ſecond fon of Mr John Ward, attor- 
ney at law, of Buntingford in Hertfordſhire [A]; a man of good reputation for his 


fair practice, but not rich. 


(5) Wocd, Ath, Was baptized there the 15th of April 1617 (5) [BJ. 
ed, 1721. vel. II. arithmetic, and the reſt of his education he received at Buntingford-{chool ; having 
the ſame time the advantage of his mother's inſtructions, who appears to have been a %. 54 
When fit for the univerſity, in 1632, he was lent to Sid- 


col. 826. 


very accompliſhed woman. 


His mother's maiden name was Martha Dalton (@). He () The tit x 


1 : Seth Bi, 
His father taught him common Salidbury, bs De 


at V. Pope, Long, 


ney college in Cambridge; the maſter of which, Dr Samuel Ward, being pleaſed with 


(Wood, ibid 


- 


his ingenuity and induſtry, and the ſweetneſs of his temper, ſoon made him a Scholar 


and Pe, p. 7. of that houſe (e): and ſome time after he was choſen Fellow. His genius naturally in- 


hap edn clining him to the mathematics, he cloſely applied himſelt, among other parts of learn- 


Ward wrre not 
1eluted, though 
their ſurname 
Was the tante. 


ing, to that ſtudy, which requires a clear head, and unwearied attention; in both which 
he was extremely happy. Very few helps he could then find in the univerſity to for- 


See om dune ward him in thoſe ſciences, except his own diligence, and a lucky acquaintance he 


| = 
Pre ce to 0: 


Samuel Ward's hap 


L-@ares. borough (4d; [C]. 


ned to contract with ſome bright young ſtudents, particularly with Mr Charles Scar- 
When he kept his act for his Bachelor of Arts degree, he did not 


% Pope, p. 9. fetch his queſtions from the old Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, but they treated of the old 


and new ſtyle, or of the Julian and Gregorian account of the year (e). After the break- 


(e) Wii. p. 11. 3 9 - . 
I: 16,2 be v. ing out of the civil wars, Mr Ward felt, among many others in the univerſity, the 
«jp it += direful effects of them: And his friend and patron Dr Samuel Ward being impriſoned 
Coz, the» in St John's college, he attended him there voluntarily; as he did afterwards on his 


Ye chan edler Jeath-bed, and till the time of his deceaſe, which happened September 7, 1643 (f). In Z 
the Spring following, he refuſed to take the Covenant, and other oaths tendered to 
him; and joined with Mr Peter Gunning, Iſaac Barrow, afterwards Biſhop of St Aſaph, 

John Barwick, and others, in drawing up a well-written treatiſe againſt the Covenant [D], 


which was then publiſhed. 


Neglecting, upon ſummons, to take the Covenant, he was 


deprived of his Fellowſhip in Auguſt 1644. His ſupport thus failing him in Cam- 
bridge, he ſpent ſome time with Dr Samuel Ward's relations in and about London, and 
with Mr Oughtred at Albury, where he continued to improve himſelf in the mathe- 


matics. 


Invitations he received from the Earl of Carliſle, and other perſons of quality, 


with offers of large and honorable penſions, to come and reſide in their families; but he 
preferred that of his friend and countryman Ralph Freeman, of Afpenden-hall, Eſq; (g) . Runde 


whole ſons he inſtructed, and reſided there moſtly till the year 1649. 
„Pere. F. 14, and was Chaplain to Thomas Lord Wenman, of Tame-park in Oxfordſhire (H). About,,\\re. other 
1. ad Wil, that time, the learned John Greaves, Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy (i), being turned 


cs], 327. 

i See the arti. 
cle GREAVES 
[Jon> ]. 


(+) Pope, p. 13 
— 21. 


Trevor's intereſt, was admitted (&). 


[4] Was the ſecond ſin of Mr Jahn Nard. attorney at 

{xv of Bunting ford.) Our Biſhop's grandfather lived 

near Ipſwich in Suffolk, and had the misfortune to 

loſe a conſiderable hereditary eltate; though we are 

not told how. Whereupon John, the Biſhop's father, 

ſettled himſelf at Buntingtord, where he was buried 

„Jie Herry January 17, i655, and his wife March J, 1645 (1). 

Craurcy's 11i2, Dr Pope ſays, he never heard the Biſhop ſpeak of his 

of Herttorclh:re, father; but he often heard him commend hi, mother 

b. 126, . extraordinarily, for her virtue, piety, and wiſdom, to 

whoſe good inſtructions and counſels, he uſed to ſay, 

he owed whatever was good in him. They had three 

ſons; John, ho died a bachelor; Seth; and Clement, 

who left thrce ſors, and ſeveral daughters, which 
were provided for, afterwards, by the Bil op (2). 

[B] He was baptized the 15th of April 1617.] Dr 
Pope ſays, he was born in 1618 (3). But the account, 
as above, from A. Wood, is more agreeable to truth, 
as well as to his Epitaph, wherein it is ſaid, that he 
was at the time of his death, January 6, 1688-9, in 
the 72d year of his age: Anno etatis LXXII. See 
alſo Sir Henry Cheuncy, as above. 6; 


(2) Pope, as a- 
bove, p. 4, 5 


(31.6. 


Then he went is wi:kia the pa- 
rithof Aſpenden, 


adjoining pariſh» 
es. See Chaun» 


out of this office, went to London, to adviſe with ſome of his friends, particularly with 9, Hertie 
Dr Scarborough, how he could procure an able and worthy perſon to ſucceed him in fire, f. :31. 
his Profeſſorſhip. They recommended Mr Ward to him; who, through Sir John 
But he was ſoon after forced to take the engage- 
ment [E]. At his coming to Oxford, he entered himſelf a gentleman-commoner in 
Wadham: college, for the ſake of the excellent Dr John Wilkins, then Warden of that 


houſe; 


[C] With Mr Charles Scarborough ] This ingenious 
perſon was then Fellow of Caius college in Cambridge. 
See a further account of him under his article in the 
Supplement to this work. | 
[D] A well writtcn treatiſe againſt the Covenant.] 
The title of it was, Certain D:/quifitions and Confidera- : 
tions, reprefſ.nting ta the Conſcience the Unlawfulneſs of (+) or were 
the Oath entituled, A ſolemn League and Covenant Chew] law 
for Reformation, &c. as alſo the In/ufficiency of the Ar- 5. 5245 note 
guments uſid in the Exhaortation for taking the ſaid Co- El. 
wenant. Publiſhed by command. Oxford, 1644. (5) F. 21+ 
410. (4 42 
[E] But he was ſoon after forced to take the ſaid (, Appendin i 
Engagement.) Dr m_ indeed affirms, * that Sir John the Life of Seth | 
« preſerved him in his Profeſſorſhip, without taking Lord Biſhop, 
the Covenant, or Engagement (5). ] 
Wood (6), and Dr Thomas Wood (7), aſſert, that in Pope, b. . 5 
OQober 1649, he took the Independent Oath, called ;, ; Letter tothe 
the Engagement, the effect of which was, to be author 
faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as it 1697. 9% f.. 
was then eſtabliſhed without a King or Houſe of 
* Lords: as it appeared in the Regiſtry belonging - 
the 


Fal, col. io 


the ſame (4) [A]. 


unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed in 1647 (7). 


(t) J. Le 
p · $6, 


(x) J. Le Neve, 
0 bz. He as 
inthroulzed Dec. 


21. 


the Committee for the Reſormation of the Univerſity, 
and as the Clerk belonging to that Committee in- 
formed Mr Ant. Wood and others. — Biſhop Burnet 
alſo ſays, that he complied during the late times, 
(3) Hit, of his and held in by taking the Covenant (8).” How- 
own Time, edit. ever, this compliance of Mr Ward was common to 
1753. bro. vel. him with many other great and worthy men, his 
n contemporaries. And he was, as Dr Richardſon ob- 
(9) Continuatio ſerves (9), temporibus ſervire doctus, ſuique memor. 

Fr. Codwiai de [F] Which had been for a conſiderable time diſuſed, 
Prefulibus, ©. and entirely neglected.] Mr Ward read his Lecture very 
143+ P. 360. conſlantly, and that being known, he never failed of 
a good auditory. He told Dr Pope, that in all the 
time he enjoyed the Aſtronomy Proſeſſor's place, he 
never miſſcd one reading day. Beſides this, he taught 
the Mathematics gratis to as many of the univerſity, 
or foreigners, as deſired that favour of him. —And he 
preached frequently, though he was not _ toit; 
for S:r Henry Savile had exempted his Profeſfors from 
all univerſity exerciſes, that they might have the more 
leiſure to mind the employment he deſigned them for. 
(10) 

[GJ] Þ 1656 Dr Ward was collated by Biſhop Broun- 
rig, ohoſe Chaplain he was, ro the Precentorſhip of 
Ex-ter.) The Biſhop having been deprived of his 
Biſhopric in the beginning of the troubles, reſided 
(11) See the ar. moſtly at Sunning in Berkihire (11), where Mr Ward 
ticle BROUN- uſed frequently to wait upon him. On the former 
RIG [Rates], Præcentor's death, the Biſhop ſent for Dr Ward, and 
collated him to that office, telling him at the ſame 
time, * That he was confident the King would be 
* reltored, and you may live, ſaid he, to ſee that 
* happy day, though I believe I ſhall not ; and then 
* this, which ſeems now d&poy 4 of [a gift, and no 
gift] may be of ſome emolument to you.“ It fell 
out as the Biſhop foretold ; for he died in the dawn of 
the Reſtoration, and Dr Ward lived to enjoy this be- 
nefice, which was worth to him ſeveral thouſand 
02) pounds. — This was the firſt fair flower that ever grew 
— oer p. 29 in his garden, and the foundation of his future riches 

and preferment (12).—With his Precentorſhip he was 
(r3) J. Walker's alſo inſtalled to a Canonry and Prebend (13). 
— - the [II] As he ava ſeveral years the Second Preſident of 
© — part ii. r He gave the Royal Society, in memory of 


(10) Pope, p. 
23, &c. 


TAS 355 CaETT 


W AR D. 
houſe ; and, October 23, 1649, was incorporated Maſter of Arts in this univerſity (H). (% Wood, Ath. 
His firſt care was to procure Mr Greaves the full arrears of his ſalary, 
five hundred pounds; for the lands allotted for the payment of the Savilian Profeſſors 
lying chiefly in Kent, the rents of them had been ſeized and detained by the Parliamen- 
tarians. Next, he took ſome pains to bring the Aſtronomy- Lectures into reputation, 
which had been for a confiderable time diſuſed, and entirely neglected (m) [F]. May 31, ( Pope, 
1654, he proceeded Doctor in Divinity, with the learned John Wallis, Savilian Pro- 
. Kors, 4th. feſſor of Geometry (n). In 1656 Dr Ward was collated by Biſhop Brountig, whoſe 
. , a Chaplain he was, to the Precentorſhip of Exeter [G]. He could indeed have no preſent —— 

ns f. 3. enjoyment of it, but he was inſtalled September 15, 1660, after the Reſtoration (o), 477: 3 
5 and it proved a very advantageous preferment to him (y). He was one of thoſe learned Fol Cg 
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amounting to Fafti, ccl. 72, 


21-27, He 
reſigned h. to- 
felorſhip in 
l. Le 
aſti, P» 


ve's 


i, p. 88. 


Philoſophers, that had their ſtated meetings at the apartments of Dr Wilkins in Wadham , Lebe, 7: a8, 
college; which meetings gave afterwards riſe to the Royal Society: And of this Dr 25 

Ward was nominated Fellow in 1661; as he was ſeveral years the Second Preſident of 

In 1657, upon Michael Roberts's reſignation, 
cipal of Jeſus college, by the direction of Dr Francis Manſell, the former Head of that 
houſe, ejected in 1648; but Oliver Cromwell put in one Fr. Howell, with a promiſe 
however of 80 l. a year to Dr Ward, which was never paid. Sept. 14, 1659, he was more 
ſucceſsſully choſen Preſident of Trinity college, and enjoyed it till Auguſt 1660, when 
he was forced to make room for the legal owner, Dr Hannibal Potter, who had been 
Dr Ward loſing this, and reſigniag his Savilian Pro- 
feſſor's place about the ſame time, was preſented by K. Charles II. to the Vicarage of St. . 98. 
Laurence-Jewry in London, to which he was admitted January 19, 1660-1 (s). The 
xc, 26th of December following, he was elected Dean of Exeter (f) [7]. For he now had 
the art of making a merit of his former ſufferings, and of his ejection from the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge (u): And, by his genteel behaviour, he ſo ingratiated himſelf (.) Temporibus 
with the gentry of Devonſhire, many of them members of the Houſe of Commons, 
and with George Monk Duke of Albemarle, the I Karl of Clarendon [K], and others, wodavir. 
that they procured for him the Biſhopric of Exeter (w). He was elected July 8, 1662, (% Wood, Ath. 
confirmed the 19th, and conſecrated the next day (x), : 
pairing the Epiſcopal palace; augmented the poor Vicarages; encreaſed the Prebends, 
from tour to twenty pounds a year; procured the Deanry of Burien to be annexed to the 
Biſhopric of Exeter: and by theſe acts of munificence, with many inſtances of his ca- 
pacity for buſineſs, became the moſt conſiderable man on the Biſhops bench (G). In G Pope, e. 574 


he was elected Prin- (7 ory cf 
Me Ro, al Soci- 
ety, 


(r) Wood, col. 


327. Pope, p. 45, 
&c. J. Le Neve, 


(:) Newcourt, 
Repertor. vol, I, 
P 387. 


mutatis obſequio 
facile ſe accom- 


col. 827, Bur- 
net's Hiſt. of his 
own time, vol. I. 
p. 269, Pope, p. 
bu 


Immediately he ſet about re- 


Ec. Burnet, 25 
above. 


1667 


his friend the learned Laurence Rocke, a large pen- 
dulum clock, made by Fromantel, and then etteemed 
a 2 rarity ; on which is engraved the following 
inſcription. * Societati Regali ad Scientiam Natu- 
ralem promovendam inſtitutæ dono dedit Reverendus 
* in Chriſto Pater Sethus Epiſcopus Exon' ejuſdem 
* Societatis ſcdalis, in memoriam Laurentii Rooke 
viri in omni literarum genere inſtructiſſimi, Collegii 

Greſhamenſis primem Aſtronomiæ deinde Geome- 
triz Profeſſoris dictæque Societatis nuper ſodalis, qui 
obiit Junii 26. Anno Dom. 1662. 
[1] He wwas elected Dean of Exeter.) At his entering 
on this office, he found, that a partition had been 
drawn acroſs the cathedral ; which by that traverſe 
was divided between the Preſbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, for their reſpective uſes. And ſuch was their 
confidence, that they petitioned the King, after the 
Reſtoration, to have that partition ſtand, and to enjoy 
half the church; being content, that the other part ſhould 
be allowed for the of of the epiſcopal party. But their 
deſign was prevented, by the Dean's early application 
to the King and Council, from whom he procured an 
order to reſtore the church to its ancient form, and 
remove the innovations. Accordingly, he cauſed the. 
partition to be pulled down, and repaired and beau- 
tined the Cathedral, at the expence of twenty-five 
thouſand pounds. He alſo bought a new Organ, 
which coſt two thouſand pounds. All this was not 
indeed paid out of the Dean's private purſe, but from 
the fines which came in, upon renewing the Leaſes of 
this Church's revenues (14). (14) Pope, p. 

LX] The Earl of Clarendon, &c.] Biſhop Burnet in- 55, 56. 
forms us upon this occaſion (15), that Biſhop Ward, (15) Hist. cf hi: 
on account of his having complied with the late times, o time, a5 a. 
and taken the Covenant, was hated by the high men be, p. 269. 
* as a time-ſerver. But the Lord Clarendon ſaw, that 
* moſt of the Biſhops were men of merit by their ſuf- 
* ferings, but of no great capacity for buſineſs. He 
* brought Ward in, as a man fit to govern the Church : 
for Ward, to get his former errors to be forgot, 
went into the high notions of conformity.” 

Dr Pope relates the following ſtory, which havin 
relation to Dr Ward's being made Biſhop, we ſhal 
ſet down here, —He uſed to viſit a Lady near W 

no 
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(x) J. le Neve, 
p. 201, 


(aa) Pope, p. 


(bb) Pope, p. 81, 
$2. and Sir Hen- 
ry Chauncy's 
Hiftory of Hert- 
fordſhire, p. 
132, 127. 

(ce. Pope, P- 82. 
Chauncr, p. 
126. and Wood 
Ath. col. 828. 


(16) Pope, p. 
325 33 N 


(17 Pope, p. 
73. 92. 


W A . 
1667 he was tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Saliſbury, being elected the 5th, and con- 
firmed the 12th of September (2). He was very acceptable to the chief perſons in that 
dioceſe, and obtained great reſpe&t and eſteem by his extenſive charity, and cheerful 
hoſpitality. As he had done at Exeter, he cauſed here the Cathedral, and his own 
palace, to be 8 repaired; the latter at the expence of above two thouſand 
unds. And contributed largely towards making the river Avon navigable to Saliſ- 
fry, not only with his money, but advice, and intereſt, and his application to thoſe 
in power, To his own ſee he was a great benefactor, by cauſing the honorable office 
of Chancellor of the Order of the Garter to be reſtored and annexed to it for ever, after 
it had been withheld from his predeceſſors a hundred and thirty two years (aa) [ L]. But 
the nobleſt monument of his beneficence, was the College of Matrons in Saliſbury [ MJ, 
founded by him in 168 2, for the reception and maintenance of Ten Women, the widows 
of orthodox Miniſters of the Dioceſe of Saliſbury, Two years after, he erected a fair 
building at Buntingford [VI], his native place, conſiſting of eight manſions, and each 
manſion of four rooms, two above ftairs, and two below, for the reception and mainte- 
nance of four poor men, and four poor women, who had lived handſomely, and by miſ- 
fortune were reduced to poverty: the allowance to each is ten pounds a year, He alſo 
augmented the ſtipend of the miniſter and of the ſchoolmaſter in that town. And gave 
ſix hundred pounds to be Jaid out in land, and the rent employed in putting out three poor 
children apprentices yearly out of Aſpenden and Layſton (45) [O]. To place his other 
public benefactions together; he founded four ſcholarſhips, of 121. a year each, in 
Chriſt's College in Cambridge, for ſcholars from Buntingford-ſchool ; but through a flaw 
in the purchaſe, they are deficient. And, in 1679, he gave a thouſand pounds to Sid- 
ney College in the ſame univerſity (cc) [P]. He alſo gave two hundred and ſixty pounds 
towards the rebuilding St Paul's cathedral. In order to qualify himſelf the better for 
diſcharging the office of a biſhop, he took a kind of ſurvey of his reſpective dioceſes at 
his firſt entering upon them; with the names and qualifications of the clergy under his 
government [2]. And he took great care to ſettle able miniſters in the great market and 


borough- 
who was afterwards marricd to a peer of this realm. D. O. M. 
This lady once drolling with him, uſed theſe words. Collegium hoc Matronarum 
* Dr Ward, I am confident you believe the King will Humillime Dedicavic 


come in, and that you ſhall be a Biſhop.” Madam, 
replied he, © I think neither the one nor the other im- 
* peſlible.” * But I eſteem it ſo improbable,” ſaid 
ſhe, *© that if it happens in my life-time, I promiſe 
before theſe witneſles, to preſent you with a pair of 
* lawn-ſleeves of my own handy-work, which would 
be no ſmall mortification to one of our perſuaſion,” 
ſaid ſhe laughing, for ſhe was a Preſbyterian. Dr 
Ward returned her his humble thanks, adding, If 
* there ſhould be an occaſion, he would give her La- 
* dyſhip timely notice. And he was as good 
as his word, giving her advice of his nomination to 
the Biſhopric of Exeter. She alſo was no worſe than 
hers, preſenting him with the firſt lawn ſleeves he 
ever wore (16). 

[L] The honourable office of Chancellor of the Order 
of the Garter.) The firit chancellor of the garter was 
biſhop Beauchamp, Anno Dom. 1450. and that honour 
was enjoyed by his ſucceſſors the biſhops of Saliſbury, 
till the time of cardinal Campeggio, who having in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of King Henry VIII. for differ- 
ing from him in the matter of the divorce, retired to 
Rome, and dyed there A. D. 1539. Then had the 
biſhops of Saliſbury enjoyed that honour 89 years. 
Since which time it was in the hands of laymen, till 
it pleaſed King Charles II. upon the humble petition 
and claim of Dr Ward, to reſtore it to him and his 
ſucceſſors the biſhops of Saliſbury for ever, after the 
death of Sir Henry de Vic, the laſt lay chancellor, 
and after it had been out of the ſee one hundred and 
thirty two years. The letters-patent bear date No- 
vember 25, 1671. (17) 

LM] The College of Matrent, &c.] This college is 
a ſtrong regular building, within the cloſe of Saliſbury- 
cathedral. It is fitted for the reception of ten widows 
of orthodox miniſters of the Seek of Saliſbury : and 
in caſe there ſhould not be found ſo many therein, 
their vacancy is to be ſupplied out of the biſhopric of 
Exeter. They have each two rooms and a little gar- 
den peculiar to themſelves. For their maintenance the 
biſhop ſettled more than two hundred pounds in free 
land, which lies in the neighbourhood. During his 
lite he put in the widows himſelf, and at his death he 
left a catalogue of the names of others whom he knew, 
or by the recommendation of others believed, to be 
fit objects of his charity, theſe were next in ſucceſſion ; 
and aſterwards the election was to be in the dean and 
chapter, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, by turns. Over 
the gate is this inſcription, in letters of gold: 


Sethus Epiſcopus Sarum 
Anno Domini 
MDCLXXXII. 


1, e. To the Honour of Almighty God— This College 
of Matrons — Was moſt humbly dedicated B/ Seth 
Biſhop of Saliſbury— In the year of our Lord 1682. 

LV] He eredted a fair building at Bunting ford.) It 
ſtands near the chapel in that town. The beneficent 
founder conſtituted Ralph Freeman, Eſq; Sir William 
Fitch, Knight, Seth Ward, Chancellor of Saliſbury, 
William Freeman, Peter Soame, Charles Crowch, Tho- 
mas Stone, — * and their heirs, Truſtees, to put in 
thoſe poor perſons from time to time, out of the pa- 
riſhes of Aſpenden and Layſton. On the front of the 
Hoſpital is this inſcription. 

Anno Domini 1684, 
This Hoſpital was erected and endowed 
By Seth Ward, Doctor of Divinity, 
Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury, and 
Chancellor of the moſt noble Order 
Of the Garter. 
Who was born in this Town, within the 
Pariſh of Aſpenden, and educated 


In the free School of Buntingford. (18) 


[O] And gave bool. for putting out three poor chi 
dren apprentices. ] This ſum he gave in his will; and 
directed, that two of the children ſhould be taken out 
of Aſpenden, and one out of Layſton, one year ; and 
two out of Layſton, and one out of Aſpenden, another 
year; and ſo on, by turns (19). 


[P] Gave 10001. to Sidney College.] He once de- 1 above, p. 127. 


ſigned to have founded the four ſcholarſhips in this 
college; but, upon ſome diſguſt, altered his intention. 
(20) 

[2] With the names and qualifications of the Clergy 
under his government.) At his firſt coming both to Exe- 
ter and Saliſbury, he drew up Notitiæ of thoſe dioce- 
ſes, wherein were particularized all the rectories and 
232 the patrons names, with their undoubted 
and diſputable titles; as alſo the names of all the in · 
cumbents, with their ſeveral qualifications, as to con · 
formity or non - conformity, learning or ignorance, 
2 or contentious converſation, orthodox or 

eretical opiftion, good or ſcandalous lives; for all 
which he had framed particular marks. He found by 
6 


daily 


(18) Pope, p. Sr, 
J. 82. and Chaun- 
cy, as above, p- 


A ſe 
airophiy 


looſeneſs. 


(22) Pope, p. 


64, 05. 
(23) Sufcrings 


fign was found liable to [R]. 


borough-towns, ſuch as Abingdon, Reading, &c. and becauſe they are for the moſt part 
vicarages of ſmall value, as prebends in his church became void, he beſtowed them on 


the miniſters of theſe towns (dd). A method worthily purſued by his ſucceſſor Bilhop % Por, f. 
Burnet, but which he was forced to relinquiſh, on account of ſome abuſes this good de- 


415t 


Though he was not of a perſecuting ſpirit, he uſed his 


endeavours to ſuppreſs conventicles [S], chiefly in obedience to orders he received from : | 
time to time from the court (ee). Upon the death of Dr John Coſin, Biſhop cf Durham, K.“ . 


in 1672, Dr Ward was offered that rich biſhopric : but he declined it, becauſe he did 


67, &c. 


not like the conditions (ff). In the year 1660, he had a violent fever, which through 7 <7 7: 


G9, 9 -le 


vote miſmanagement brought him into a bad habit of body (gg); which however he cured j-o6o mand - 
ad by conſtant exerciſe, eſpecially riding on horſeback, preſcribed to him by the learned g, 


ton Lice, or two 


Dr Sydenham. But he diſuſing it as he advanced in years, the conſequence was, a fatal ny were 5» le 
decay not only in his body, but in his intellectual faculties. For, to the great mortifi- OED 


cation of all human ſufficiency and wiſdom, this great maſter of reaſon ſo entirely loft 


its 


the uſe of his underſtanding, as to become an object of compaſſion, an uneaſineſs to 

himſelf, and a burden to his friends and attendants ()). His infirmities were encreaſed '/) 52” #: 
by a vexatious conteſt he had in 1683, with the Dean of his church, Dr Thomas Pierce. 
becauſe he would not, or rather could not, give his fon a prebend, which he had promiſed _ 

to another (ii) [T]. After ſome years dragged on in this helpleſs and melancholy ſtate, he © 0 = 


bo B'S, a4 
1 


departed this life January 6th, 1688-9, in the 72d year of his age. He was buried in Wood Ah. «cl, 
his cathedral at Saliſbury, where a monument was erected to his memory [LU] by his ne- . 


phew Seth Ward, treaſurer of that church. 


He died unmarried, Ot what works he 


publiſhed there is an account in the note J. Mr Oughtred gives him the character of 


daily experience, that this ſtood him in great ſtead, 
and did him eminent ſervice. For when any clergy- 
man of his dioceſe came to him, as ſoon as he heard 
his name, he knew his character, and could give a 
ſhrewd gueſs at his buſineſs, and ſo was out of danger 
of being ſurprized (22). . J. Walker ſays, that he had 
ſeen a tranſcript of that for Exeter (23). 

[R] On account of ſome abuſes this good deſign was 


of the Clergy, found liable to.] The abuſes were, That when the 
part II. p. 139. clergy who were collated to thoſe prebends happened 


to get afterwards good preferment, and removed from 
thoſe towns, they would not reſign their prebends, as 
they had promiſed at their admiſſion. And the Biſhop 
could not legally oblige them to give bonds of reſigu- 
ation, nor to quit thoſe prebends. 


[S] He uſed his endeavours to ſuppreſs Conventicles.] 


(24) Upon this * But this ſo angered the diſſenters, 24) that in 1669, 
account Dr Sa- they forged a petition againſt him, under the hands 


muel Chandler 
ſliles our prelate, 


of ſome chief clothiers, pretending that they were 


Abitier Perſecy.. moleſted, and their trade ruined; and that ſome of 
r. —Hiftory of them employed 1000 men, others 800, and that this 


2 * perſecution took away the livelihood of 8000 men, 
pe 384. 


* women, and children. But it was made appear at 
the council table, that this petition was a notorious 
* libel, and that none of theſe there mentioned to be 
« perſecuted and ruined, were ſo much as ſummoned 
* into the ecclefiaſtical court; as alſo, that many whoſe 
* names were ſubſcribed to that petition, knew nothing 
* of it: So that inſtead of leſſening the biſhop's fa- 
* vour with the King, they augmented it. Let this 
* be ſaid once for all (adds Dr Pope) he was no vio- 
* lent man, nor of a perſccuting ſpirit, as theſe peti- 
* tioners repreſented him; but if at any time he was 
more active than ordinary againſt the diſſenters, it 
* was by expreſs command from the court, ſometimes 
* by letters, and ſometimes given in charges by the 
Judges of the Aſſizes, which councils altered fre- 
* quently ; now in favour of the diſſenters, and then 
again in oppoſition to them. Tis true, he was for 
the act againſt conventicles, and laboured much to 
get itto paſs, not without the order and direction of 
* the greateſt authority, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
* not out of enmity to the diſſenters perſons, as they 
* unjuſtly ſuggeſted, but of love to the repoſe and 
* welfare of the government; for he believed if the 
growth of them were not timely ſuppreſſed, it would 
* either cauſe a neceſſity of a ſtanding army to preſerve 
the peace, or a general toleration.— But the event 
hath ſhewn that he was miſtaken. Dr Pope in- 
forms us further, * That, upon a proper execution of 
the Conventicle- act, there was not one conventicle 
* left in Saliſbury, and but a few in the ſkirts of Wilt- 
* ſhire, where the diſſenters met ſometimes in woods; 
but, upon complaint, their meetings were ſuppreſſed, 
* and his Majeſty was pleaſed to own and accept this 
* as good ſervice to the public, and to encourage the 
* biſhop in it. But a little after, the weather-cock of 
* the court-council turning to the contrary point, 


VOL. VI. Ne. 346. | 


a prudent 


© Bloud, that notorious villain, who had ſtolen the 
* crown, and was now unaccountably become a great 
* favourite at court, and the chief agent of the dill-nt- 
* ers, brought the biſhop of Saliſbury a verbal meſ- 
* ſage from the King, not to molelt the diſſentere, 
* eſpecially two that were moſt particularly trouble- 
* tome (25). (23) Pope, p. 
[7] Which he had promiſed to another.] Upon this 7s. 

refuſal, Dr Pierce raiſed a controverſy, maintaining, 

that the diſpoſal of the dignities in the church of a- 
liſbury was in the King, and not in the biſhop. Which 
controverſy being laid before his Majeſty's commiſũ- 
oners for eccleſiaſtical promotions, they ordered Dr 
Pierce to write a narrative of that matter : which Bi- 
ſhop Ward anſwered; and Pierce replied, in a V:n- 

* dication of the King's ſovereign Right, &c. printed 

at London in 1683, twelve ſheets fol. (26) This con- 260 


* b A - f 9 Tos W od 
troverſy being carried on with great violence, it did fo z:! 


Ath. col. 029, 
much diſcompoſe the poor old Biſhop, e'pecially by 21. : 
ſeveral journeys he was forced to take to London in 
unſeaſonable time and weather, that by degrees his 
ſpirits were exhauſted, his memory gone, and totally 
unfit for buſineſs. However in the end Dr Picrce was 
caſt, and forced to aſk the Biſkop's pardun (27), + -. 

[U] Where a monument was erected ta his memory.) 14. 
There is upon it a long epitaph in Latin, wherein what 
is ſaid of him by way of character, is, that he was re- 
markable for prudence, piety, knowledge of the world, 
and eſpecially for moderation an eloquent and 
2 preacher; an unblameable example to his 
ock. — Ready to do good offices to all men, of 
whatſoever condition and degree; very obſervant of 
juſtice and decency lived in inviolable union with 
his brethren the biſhops — and treated his clergy as 
brothers and beloved children was munificent and 
libecal—But his chief care was that of the poor (28, (43)\Refdes wht 
to whom his charity was without bounds. ,.. . * Pru w2: given at his 
dentia, pietate, uſu rerum, & præcipue moderato oy 0 * my 
* animo ſpectabilis ... concionator facundus & po- „ „ Sn 
* tens, inculpabile gregis exemplar —in officiis erga after thoſe wit 
omnes, cujuſcunque ſortis & ordinis homines exe- wanted, and 
«* quendis, æqui & decori obſcrvantiſimus, & were aſhamed to 
Sed przcipue & palmaria illi fuit Pauperum cura, in — _ * 
hac neque metas neque terminos aut vivens aut mo- ter ow. bl. 
riens pietati ſuæ præſcripſit. ſes, Pope, p. 72. 
[IVI The works he publiſhed, &c.] They were, I. 
Epiſtle * to the Reader, at the beginning of Thomas 
Hobbes's Humane Nature, ſigned F. B. being written 
in the name of Francis Bowman the bookſeller {29). (29) Wood Arh. 
II. © A philoſophical Eſſay towards an eviction of the Vol. II. col. 5+: 
Being and Attributes of God, the Immortality of the 
* Souls of Men, and the Truth and Authority of 
* Scripture.” Oxford 165 2, 8vo. III. A treatiſe of 
Comets. The title of which is, De Cometis, ubi de 
«* Cometarum natura diſſeritur. Nova Cometarum 
* Theoria, & noviſſimæ Cometz hiftoria proponitur. 
* Przleio Oxonii habira, & Inquiſitio in [ſmaelis 
* Bullialdi Aſtronomiæ philolaicz fundamenta.“ Ox- 


45 D on. 
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way of character, is ſet down below [A]. 


on 1653, 4to. IV. Trigonometry. Idea Trigono- 
metriæ demonttratz, in uſum juventutis Oxon. ' Oxon, 
1654, 4to. The method of this, mentioned in the Pre- 
tace, Mr Oughtred challenged for his. V. Vindicie 
« Academiarum. Containing ſome brief animadver- 
ſions upon Mr John Webſter's book, (tiled, The E xa- 
* miration of Acad mist. With an * Appendix con- 
* cernin;; what Mr Hobbes and Mr Will. Dell have pu- 
© bliſhed on the ſame arguments.“ At the beginning is 
an epiſtle written to the author, by one who ſubſcribes 
himtelt N. S. i. e. John Wilkins, being the two latt 
letters of his name and ſurname. VI. * In 1 home 
* Hobbii Philoſophiam Exercitatio epiltolica, ad D. 
© Joh, Wilkinſium Guardianum Coll. Wadhami. Ap- 
pendicula ad calumnias ab eodem Hobbio (in ſex do- 
cumentis nuperrime editis) in authorem congeſtas re- 
* ſponſoria.” Oxon. 1656, 4to. VII. © Aſtronomia 
« Geometrica : ubi Methodus proponitur qua prima- 
© ricrum Planctarum Aſtronomia, five Elliptica five 
« Circularis poſſit geoma trice abſolvi 4. Lond. 1656, 
gv. It is dedicated to Sir Panl Neil, John Hevelius, 
* Peter Gafſendus, limael Bullialdus, and John Baptiſt 
* Riccio:i And in the dedication he ſays, that he had 
Nh invented almoſt this whole work in the courſe of one 
© nottis unius vigiliis fere integrum opus 
* hoc quod inpræſentiarum exhibeo, excogitavi. 
\ I[{. He allo publiſhed the following Sermons ; 
1. Mainſt Reſiſtance of lawful Powers. Preached No- 
vember 5, 1661, on Rom. xiii. 2.2. Againſt the 
Antilc:ipturiſts, preached Feb. 20. 16 9. on 2 Tim. 
ini. 10 —2. Concerning the Sinfu'neſs, Danger, and Re- 
wedies of Infidelity, preached Feb. 16, 1667, on Heb. 
iii. 12. Lond. 1670. 8vo.—4. Sermon preached be- 
tore the Peers, in the Abbey-church at Weltminſter, 
October 10, 1660, [the faſt day for the fire of Lon- 
don] on Ecclef. ii. 9. 4to.—5. Sermon concerning 
the ſtrangeneſs, frequency, and deſperate conſequence 
of Impenitency. Preached April 1, 1666, ſoon after 
the great plague, on Rev. ix. 20.—6. Sermon againſt 
Ingratituce, on Deut. xxxA. 6.—7. An Apology for 
the Mi {ties ct the Goſpel, preached Feb. 16. 1672. 
on Rom. i, 16. Some of which Sermons having been 
puuliſhed fingly at ſeveral times, they were all printed 
in one volume, in 1673 and 1674. London 8vo. and 
then ſaid to have been all preached at Whitehall, ex- 
cept the 4th —8. The Chriſtian's Victory over Death, 
preached at the funeral of George [Monk] Duke of 
Albemarle, &c. in the Collegiate Church ot St Peter's 
Weſtminſler, April 30. 1070, on 1 Cor. xv. 7. Lond. 
1670. 4˙0 —9. The Caſe of Joram, preached before 
the Houle of Peers, jan. 30, 1673. on 2 Kings vi. laſt 
verſe. Lond. 197 4. 4to. 

He alſo collected and reviſed Dr Samuel Ward's 
Works, which he publiſhed under this title, Deter- 
Immationes Theologicz, Tractatus de Juſtificatione, 

& Pralectiones de Peccato Originali * Lond. (30) 

[IX What hoth been ſaid furtbir of him, I woy of 

character.] A. Wocd repreſcnts him in an unfavour-— 


(a) The Wers 
of Sir Jams 


Vare, oi Walter 
Harris s ed tion, 
v. hl. Dubl {1 


1749. p. 146. 
ard Wood Fatti, 
vol, II. ec l. 42+ 


(t Works of Sir 
ames Ware, by 
Wal er Heariis, 
Eg; Vol. III. 
p. 146. 
(2 See Summons 
of the nobility to 
parli»ment, pu- 
bliked by Sir 


A] Deſcended from a noble and ancient family in 
York/hire.) This family flouriſhed there in the reign 
of Edward I. when Roger le Ware, Lord of Iſcfield, 
(1) otherwiſe named Roger la Warr, Roger la Warre, 
Roger de la Warre, (2) was ſummoned to the parlia- 
ments of that king. And ſo was John la Warre or de 
la Ware, and Roger la Warre, to thoſe of King Ed- 
William Dug- ward II. 3) And john de la Warre, or le Warre, 
dale, London, jn the 1ſt and 16th of Edward III. (4) and in the five 


168 , fol, P. Ts . t . * : 
8; ants 25. 28, laſt years of that King ; and during the reign of K 
Tas J2+ 37. 39» 


49. 42. 44. 47+ 61. 53» (3) Ib. p. 57. 61. 63, 65. 70. 73, Sc. 79, 31—114. 


WARE {Sir Jams] the very learned, and beſt writer on the affairs of Ireland, was 
the eldeſt ſon of Sir James Ware, Knight, deſcended from a noble and ancient family 
in Yorkſhire. [A] He was born in Caſtle-ſtreet in Dublin, November 26th, 1594 (a). 


* 


WAX E. 


able light in the Yindication of himſelf and his work; 
(31) from the Reproaches of the Bijhbop of Saliſbu;y, in 

his Letter to the Bibep of Coventry il, Fd re- 2 2 
ferred to above — The words of A. Wood are, . , Athene. 

* The next matter that his Lordſhip of Saliſbury takes 
* notice of, is, his [i. e. Wood's] barbarous attacking 
the memory of his predeceſſor Biſhop Ward, who was 
in ſo many rctpects one of the greateſt men of his 
* age. F 

Had his lordſhip known Dr Ward before his Ma- 
jeſty's Reſtoration, he would have been of another 
mind; but his knowledge of him was not, I preſume, 
till after he was biſhop, when then, and to the time 
of his death, he was eſteemed a good and excellent 
man. The truth is, he was a man of parts, and a 
great Royaliſt for a time; but when he ſaw that King 
Charles the Firſt was beheaded, and monarchy never 
in a poſſibility of returning again, then did he change 
his orthodox principles, ſubmit to the men then in 
power, and eat the bread of two Royaliſts (32 (that g 
had been ejected] ſucceſſively. And tho' * Friends i 
ſay, that he never took the oath called the Engage- | 
ment, yet it appears that he did fo, in the regiſter be- 
longing to the Committee for the Reformation of the 
Univerſity of Oxon, as I was many years ſince ine 
formed by the clerk belonging to chat committee. 
What his life and converſation was, while he lived in 
Oxon, the poor remnant of the Royaliſts that then 
remained the:e, would have told you, who uſually ſaid, 
* That had not Dr Ward degenerated from his princi- 
* ples of loyalty, he would not have launched out into 
* ſeveral immoralicies, &e.” for the doing of which he 
all loſt the opinion that the then ſaints in the Univer- 
ſity had of him.“ 

* Biſhop Ward [ſays Dr Thomas Wood (33) J was a (33) Appentic | 
noted mathematician and aſtronomer, a good divine, hg * 5 
* a profound reaſoner, of an affable, courtly, gentle- 1 
* manlike temper, a publick ſpirit, and a good friend. above, p. 32. 
* But before he was advanced to the Epiſcopal See, he 
was ſuſpected to waver in his opinions about Go- 
* vernment, and his good nature formerly betrayed him 
* into ſome irregularities ; inſomuch that I cannot ſee 
the neceſſity why he ſhould be ſet in the calendar 
* for a Saint, or canonized. But for all that, to the 
* honour of the Church of England, I wiſh all his 
* ſucceſſors may deſerve as good a character, and have 
a better hiftorian.” The hiſtorian he means 
in this laſt word, is Dr Walter Pope, upon whom he 
makes the following reflections. (34) . . . . * Your nar- (54) Page 4. f. 
* ration 15 dreſt up in a comical and bantering ſtile, 
* full of dry ſcraps of Latin, puns, proverbs, ſenſeleſs 
* digreſhous, long tedious uncdifying tales, and not , p. 
without an inſipid ® bawdy jeſt, and an impious + + "Rs 
ridicule of the morality of the fourth commandment. 
You have borrowed your method, tranſitions, 
and the arguments of your chapters from the ridi- 
culing Hiſtory of Don Quixote ;'——as he ſhews in 
many inſtances. C 


c 
c 
c 
* 
4 


His 


Richard II. (5) as had alſo Roger le Warre, in part 2 * 205 
of King Edward III. (6) And Thomas la Warre, in (6) Ib. 2p. 268. 
the reigns of King Henry IV. and King Henry V. 
and in the beginning of King Henry VI. (7)——But (7) Ibis. Pali. 
that family is now extin& in Yorkſhire. Chriſtopher 
Ware was an early convert to the Proteſtant Religion, 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, by means 
of the famous john Fox, the martyrologiſt. He had 
two ſons: of the elder we have no account. James, 
the younger ſon, and father to our author, was — 
= rally 


(4, Ibis. p. 140. 219. 
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His father took more than ordinary care of his education: and finding he anſwered his 

moſt hopeful expectations, by the great and early advances he made in learning, ſpared 
nothing for his encouragement. He cauſed him to be well grounded in the Latin and 

Greek languages; and when he found him fitly qualified for academical ſtudies, which 

was in 1610, and the 16th year of his age, he entered him a Fellow-Commoner of Tri- 

nity-college near Dublin ; where he was put under the immediate tuition of Dr Antony 
Martin, then Fellow, afterwards Provoſt of the College, and Biſhop of Meath : but Dr 

Joſhua Hoyle, another of the Fellows, was his private Tutor and chamber-fellow. The 

college was then under the government of Mr William Temple, the Provoſt, knighted 

May 4, 1622. and grandfather of the late eminent Sir William Temple (5). Under al“) Ses the ar- 

provoſt of ſuch worth, and tutors of ſuch abilities, a perſon of Mr Ware's talents could br Wi tza n 

not fail of improving exceedingly; and the fruits thereof ſoon appeared, in that he was 

admitted to his Maſter of Arts degree before the uſual time. After having continued ſix 

years at the univerſity, he left it, and proſecuted his ſtudies at his father's houſe with 

the utmoſt diligence, Here he fell under the notice of Dr James Ulher, then Biſhop of 

Meath, who diſcovering in him a great propenſity to the ſtudy of Antiquities and Re- 

cords, encouraged him to that ſort of learning, in which he ſo much delighted himſelf : 

and from that time a cloſe and intimate friendſhip remained between them. His father 

thinking it convenient he ſhould marry, procured him a match to both their ſatisfactions. a 
It was Mary, the daughter of Jacob Newman of Dublin, Eſq; But this alteration in his 

condition did not take him off in the leaſt from his beloved ſtudies. He had begun to 

gather manuſcripts, and make collections from the libraries of Iriſh Antiquaries and 

genealogiſts, and from the regiſters and cartularies of cathedrals and monaſteries, in which 

he ſpared no expence, He had recourſe, when he pleaſed, to the choice collections . 
made by Biſhcp Uſher, as well as thoſe of Daniel Molyneux, Ulſter king at arms, a ve- 

ry curious perſon, between whom the {militude of their ſtudies had cemented a ſtrict . 
friendſhip. When he had gleaned all he could for his purpoſe at home, he reſolved to 

take a journey to England, not doubting but he fhould reap a plentiful harveſt by con- 

ſulting the libraries both publick and private there. He arrived at London in the be- 

ginning of April 1626, where he had the ſatisfaction to find his dear friend Dr Uſher, 

then Archbiſhop of Armagh, who introduced him to the acquaintance of Sir Robert 

Cotton, and obtained for him a ready acceſs to his curious and valuable library. Sir Ro- 

bert entertained him with much friendſhip, and kept up a conftant correſpondence with 

him the five remaining years of his life. Having furniſhed himſelf with many materials . 

from Sir Robert's vaſt treaſure, and from many other places, particularly from the Re- 

cords in the Tower of London, great collections from all which places, in his own 

hand-writing, are now in Dublin College-library, he returned to Ireland, in company 

with the Primate of Armagh, paſſed again into 


S r 


In the latter end of the year 1628 he & 

England, and carried with him ſome manuſcripts, which he knew would be acceptable 

to Sir Robert Cotton, particularly a fair cartulary formerly belong:ag to St Mary's 

Abbey near Dublin. Ia this journey he added conſiderably to his collections, and having 

been made acquainted with Mr Selden and other learned and curious men, he returned 

home about the end of the ſummer 1629. Soon after, he received the honour of Knight- 

hood from the Lords Juſtices, Sir Adam Loftus, Lord Chancellor, and Richard Boyle, 

Earl of Cork, Lord Treaſurer (c) [BI. His father was till living; o that there were (d Han, . . 
two knights of the ſame name and ſurname reſiding together in one houſe at the ſame time, e, 

they always living together. In 1632 his father dying ſuddenly, he ſucceeded him both Vi. I. . 4% 


rally educated, and when he came to maturity, was 
ſent to puſh his fortune in the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelt in ſuch a 
manner, as to obtain the favour of the great men then 
at the head of affairs. In 1588 Sir William Fitz Wil- 
liam being for the laſt time ſent over Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, James Ware found credit enough with that 
governor, to attend him as his Secretary, which was 
the firſt r of any of our author's family in 
Ireland. He had not been long in that employment 
before he was advanced, firſt to the office of Clerk of 
the Common-Pleas in the Exchequer, by patent dat- 
ed gth September 1595, as long as he behaved well, 
with a clauſe, that he ſhould not be removed for any 
default in his office, until the ſame was heard and ap- 
proved before the government and council of Ireland, 
and by them tranſmitted for the conſideration of the 
Queen and council of England. He afterwards ob- 
tained a reverſionary patent for the office of Auditor- 
general, to commence on the death, forfeiture, or ſur- 
render of the then preſent officer, Chriſtopher Peycon, 
dated 28 July, 1602. This laſt was an employment 
of good reputation and conſiderable profit, which con- 
tinued the beſt part of a century in his family, except 
for a ſhort interval during the uſurpation of Oliver 
Cromwell, and the ſeveral ſucceeding governments 
till the Reſtoration. The benefit and income of this 
office enabled him to make ſeveral conſiderable pur- 


chaſes in the county and city of Dublin, and elſe- 
where. In a journey to England, he was honoured 
with knighthood by King James I. who, as a mark 
of his favour, granted a reverſionary patent of his 
office of Auditor- general to his eldeſt ſun [our author] 
which he enjoyc d after his father's deceale. He alto 
ſerved as a member of the parliament aſſembled at 
Dublin on the 18th of May 1613, for the borough of 
Mallow, in the county of Cork. At length having 
lived a very ſtrict and truly religious life, he died ſud- 
denly, which was his conſtant wiſh for many years 
before, as he was walking home through Fiſhamble- 
ſtreet, to his houſe in Caſtle-ftreet, in 1632. He mar- 
ried Mary, fiſter of Sir Ambroſe Briden of Maidſtone 
in Kent, by which he had five ſons, and as many 
daughters. Of the daughters, Mary was married to 
Chriſtopher Conway, Eiq; Anne to Emanuel Down- 
ing, Eſq; Ruſſel to Humphrey Reynolds, Eſq; Mar- 
tha to Sir William Piers; and Czcilia to Sir Dudley 
Loftus. Of the ſons, three were married ; but none 
of them left any iſſue male behind them, but our au- 
thor Sir James Ware (8). 

[B] And Richard Boyle Ear! of Cork, Lord Treaſurer.) 
This noble lord had a great triendſhip for him, and 
by his laſt will, © as a teſtimony of his affection and 
love, bequeathed to his worthy friend Sir James 
Ware a gelding of his own breed. (9) 


in 


(8) Harris, p. 


1455 148. 


(9) Harris, p. 


148, 
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in his eſtate, and office of auditor- general [C J. Though he was now placed in a ſla- 

tion which interrupted his beloved ſtudies, yet he applied himſelf cloſely to public buſi- 

neſs ; eſpecially after the arrival of the Lord Deputy Wentworth, afterwards Earl 'of 

Strafford, in 1633; who perceiving his great abilities, took him into his particular confi- 

dence, and conſulted him upon all occaſions. To make him more uſeful in the King's 

ſervice, he called him inta the Privy Council; becauſe he took him to be a very honeſt 
(4) Earl of Straf- and able officer (d). It was not the Lord Deputy only that placed great confidence in 
ford's Letters him, but the biſhops, and the whole body of the clergy held him in the higheſt eſteem, 

and made uſe of his advice in all things relating to their public concerns. And he was 
not wanting on his ſide to cultivate this good opinion conceived of him, not only by his 
ſervices to them upon all occaſions, but alſo in the affairs of his office of Auditor-general, 
by remitting the fees due therein to clergymen and clergymen's widows, which he never 
would receive. In 1639, he was choſen a member of the Houſe of Commons for the 
univerſity of Dublin, in the parliament of Ireland, which met the 16th of March, that 
year. From his attachment therein to the Lord Deputy, the Earl of Strafford, and his 
unſhaken loyalty to his Prince, proceeded the many hardſhips he endured in the enſuing 
troubleſome times; while others, who were more complying, ſat eaſy in their fortunes. 
The parliament having granted four ſubſidies, and paſſed other acts, was, April 1ſt, 
1640. prorogued to the 1ſt of June following, and on the 16th of that month to the iſt 
of October. They met again, according to their Prorogation, but with a temper quite 
different from what they ſhewed in the former ſeſſion: for a high ferment was raiſed in 
both houſes againſt the Earl of Strafford. Our author exerted his utmoſt zeal in his de- 
tence upon all occaſions, and vigorouſly oppoſed the ſending a committee into England, 
to impeach him there. But nothing prevailing, the Lord Deputy Wandesford, by ad- 
vice of our author, and other diſintereſted members of the privy council, prorogued the 
pariiament to the 26th of January following. The temper of the Houfe of Commons 
was not quieted by this receſs. For having met again according to the prorogation, the 
violent party in the houſe, both Proteſtant and Papiſt, joined, on the 27th of February 
1641, in an impeachment againſt Sir George Radcliffe, Sir Richard Bolton, Lord Chan- 
cellor, John Bramhall, Biſhop of Derry, and Sir Gerard Lowther, chief Juſtice of the 
Common-pleas. Our author oppoſed theſe meaſures with all his might. And the im- 
peachment, having no juſt foundation, fell to the ground; it being indeed only deſigned 
to hinder the perſons impeached from being witneſſes on the Earl of Strafford's behalf 
(e). The execrable Iriſh Rebellion breaking out October 23, 1641, Sir James Ware did 
all the ſervice in his power upon that occaſion, by cloſely attending the buſineſs of the 
| Council, and joining in all acts of ſtate againſt the rebels (F). He engaged alſo with 
8 others of the privy- council, in ſecurities for the repayment of conſiderable ſums advanced 
Temple, edition by the citizens of Dublin, for the ſupport of the Engliſh forces ſent to quell the Rebel- 


1646. 4t0, p- 
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(e Harris, p. 
143—1 50. 


F See the 


in Sir James, and adviſed with him in all caſes of moment and difficulty [DI. In 1642, 
King Charles I. wanting to bring thoſe troops back to England, in order to employ 
(% SeeLordCla- them againſt his revolted ſubjects at home () [E]; he determined to make a ceſſation 


R 's hiſtory, 8 0 1 5 
* Vol. for one year with the Iriſh Rebels. Whereupon the Marquis conſulting with a ſelect com- 


nd: hide, Mittee of the Council, in the number of which Sir James was, they unanimouſly agreed, 
under the year That a ceſſation was neceſſary, to preſerve the kingdom to his Majeſty, and the Prote- 
1643 ſtant intereſt there. In conſequence of which, the ceſſation was concluded September 13, 
1643, with the approbation of this committee, and other great men and chief command- 


(% Harris, as ers then with the Marquis of Ormond (i). The news of this treaty was received with 
avg” 8 wilke. joy by King Charles and his court, then at Oxford; but the Parliament, apprized of its 


Vol. 5. p- 533, deſign, publiſhed, September 3o, a ſevere Declaration againſt it, wherein they condemned 
Kc. R. Cox's 


hiſtory of Ire- . 
land, Part II. religion; to the many poor exiled proteſtants, deprived of their eſtates; an encourage- 


2. 159—133" 
and Appendix, 
No, xvi. 

(!) R. Cox, p. 


134. 


[F] to the King at Oxford, to ſolicit him about a treaty for a final peace. 


[D] And adviſed with him in all caſes of moment and 
difficulty.) The Marquis repoſed very great truſt in 
him, as is manifeſt from many of the Marquis's ex- 
preſſes to the Lord Digby, and others. In one of them 
particularly he hath theſe words. I muſt again re- 
* commend Sir Henry Tichborn and Sir James Ware 
to your favour, as perſons entirely addicted to the 
King's ſervice, to whom you may boldly give cre- 
* dit, and who deſerve very high encouragement.' 


[CJ And office of Auditor-general.) In 1643 Sir James 
had intereſt enough with the Marquis of Ormond, 
then Lord Lieutenant, to obtain a reverſionary grant 
of this office, for his eldeſt fon, named alſo games. 
There is a letter of the Marquis to Secretary Nicho- 

3 las, dated April 13, 1643, (10) whereby he inforces 
207 e N Sir James's ſuit in theſe words, * I conceive myſelf 
pacing beg 45, * obliged by my duty to the King to aſſure you, that 

; © ke [Sir James] hath, even when his Majeſty's af- 


150. 


lion (g). The Marquis of Ormond, lieutenant- general of theſe forces, repoſed great truſt 9 Ha 


it as being treated and carried on without their advice; as prejudicial to the Proteſtant ) 8er thi be- 


clarztion in Huſ- 
band's Collect 


ment to Popery, &c (&). In anſwer to which, the King publiſhed the grounds and mo- fel. ;. 4, xc. 
tives of the ceſſation (7). Not ſatisfied with this truce, the confederate Papiſts ſent agents Ra 
The Lords & 

Juſtices F*--—* 


ſhworth, vol. 


p. 555. R. 
, Apvendix, 


fairs were moſt neglected, and when it was not held (11) (11) T. — 
* ſaſe for any man to ſhew himſelf for them, then ap- [E] In order to employ them againſt his revolted ſub- © 9 —.— 
« peared very zealouſly and ſtoutly for them, and ſtill jet at home.] The King, in his commiſſion, dated 4 3. Letter 


* continues, upon all occaſions, with very great and 
* neceſſary freedom, ſo to declare himſelf, which I * a ſervice of very great concernment to Us, and Our 
* ſugpoſe his Majeſty will adjudge worthy of the en- * preſent affairs... .*(12) 

* couragement he now petitions for.” His ſon ſuc- 
ceeded him in this place in 1666, and enjoyed it till 


his deceaſe in 1689. mond Mac-Ttig O Brian, &, They arrived at Ox- 


ford 


April 23, 1643, to treat about this ceſſation, calls it, 3. 


[F] Sent agents.) Theſe Popiſh agents were, the worth, 
Lord Viſcount Muſkerry, Sir Robert Talbot, Der- P. 537. 


(12) See Ruſh- 


Vol. 3 


+ 


(13) Ib. Vol. 5. 
5.953.971. 


Juſtices of Ireland ſent likewiſe Commiſſioners thithgr [G], with à petition, repreſenting 
the grievances and ſufferings of the Proteſtants. But theſe commiſſioners not being thought 
ſufficiently warm in the Proteſtants ſervice, another ſet of them, more devoted to the 
Engliſh parliament, and headed by the Earl of Kildare, ſent allo Commiſſioners of their 
own [H]. This procedure implying an undue diſtruft of the others, cauſed diſorder and 
uneaſineſs among the Proteſtants, and induced the Earl of Roſcommon and Sir James 
Ware to enter a proteſt in the eouncil-book [7]. The Popiſh agents, and Proteſtant 
commiſſioners, arrived at Oxford about the beginning of April 1644; but ſo contra- 
dictory and irreconcileable were the expectations of each of the parties, that they returned 
without coming to any concluſion (mz) [K J. So the ſettling of a further ceſſation and 
of a final peace was committed to the Marquis of Ormond, who had been ſworn Lord- 
Lieutenant, January 21, 1643-4. In September, the ceſſation was renewed to the firſt 
of December, aid atterwards continued to a longer day: but the buſineſs of the peace 
was a work of mii: |: greater difficulty. The demands of the contederate Catholics were 
ſo exorbitant (u), that in the beginning of October the treaty was adjourned, until the 
King's plealure vas known, The Marquis having occaſion to ſend ſome perſons in whom 
he could ſafely cuafide, to the King at Oxford, to inform his Majeſty of the poſture of his 
affairs in Ireland, and to knu'y his hleaſure in relation to thoſe particulars of the treaty 
which remained to be adjuſted, axed upon the Lord Edward Brabazon, Sir Henry 
Tichborne, and Sir James Ware, as pcrions acceptable to the King, and not inclined to 
favour either the Popiſh or Parliament intereſt. They left Ireland about the beginning 
of December, 1644, and arrived ſafely at Oxford. While they ſtayed there, Sir James 
employed all the time he could ſpare from his public buſineſs, in converſing with the 
learned men of that univerſity, or in ſtudying in the libraries, and collecting whatever 
materials he judged might be afterwards uſeful in compiling the books he intznded to 
publiſh, During his attendance he was highly careſſed by moſt of the conſiderable men 
then at Oxford; and complimented with the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (o). 
The buſineſs theſe commiſſioners went about being concluded, towards the end of Decem- 
ber they took leave of his Majeſty, not without many kind expreſſions of favour. On 
their return to Ireland, they were purſued at fea, and taken by one of che parliament's ſhips : 
Sir James finding no hopes of eſcaping, juſt as the enemy were boarding the veſſel, caſt 
the King's packet of letters directed to the Marquis of Ormond into the fea. They were 
brought priſoners to the Tower of London, where they continued upwards of ten 
months ; but were at laſt releaſed, in exchange for ſome that had been impriſoned in 
Dublin, for an attempt to betray the town of Drogheda to the Scottiſh Covenanters. 
Being diſcharged from his impriſonment he returned to Dublin, and had an order from 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council on the Treaſury for 7181, for the expences of his jour- 
ney [L]. The King's affairs began now to grow deſperate in both kingdoms. Loth to 
loſe Ireland entirely, from whence he could draw conſiderable ſuccours, and cauſe a very 
great diverſion to his rebellious ſubjects, his Majeſty ſent directions to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, of which an extract is given below [M J. In that exigence, he connived, at leaſt, 


art 


ford before the Proteſtants, and went away about the 
middle of May (13). 


[G] The Lords Juſtices of Ireland ſent likewiſe Com- 


© if any perſon or perſons employed by ns ſhall go 
further, or othe:wiſe buſy themſelves in diſturbance 


mi//roners thither.] Namely, Sir William Steuart, Sir 
Gerard Lowther, Sir Philip Percival, and Juttice Do- 
nelan ; to which Sir George Ratcliff, and Sir William 


(r4) R. Cox, p. Sambach, being then at London, were added (14). 


12%, Ruſhworth, 


vol. 5. p. 953+ their own.] The commiſſioners diſpatched by theſe 


latter, were, Sir Francis Hamilton, Knight and Baro- 
net, Capt. William Ridgeway, Ca ichael Jones, 
and Mr Fenton Parſons ; but Mr | de declining to 
accept of the agency, the Proteſtants nominated, Fe- 
bruary 26th, two others, viz. Sir Charles Coote, 
Knight and Baronet, and Capt. W. Parſons. They 
embarked at Dublin April 2d, arrived at Oxford the 


(rs) Idem, p. 7th, and took leave of the King May 30 (15). Capt. 
88. 974. R. Hamilton's and Ridgeway's companies of foot were 


or, P. 139. 


then tranſported to England; but, rather than remove 
his company, Capt. Jones declined the voyage. 
[1] To enter @ proteſt in the council-bock.] That 
proteſt was as follows. The ſenſe of divers of his 
* Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, who have figned to 
the late petition directed to his Majeſty. Suffering 
under the miſconſtruction of our petition, we hold it 
© fit to declare, that we exhibited not the ſame thro' 
* want of aſſurance of his Majeſty's care of the Prote- 
* ſtant Religion, and of his ſubjects, nor yet to divert 
* any ſupplies that may be drawn from hence, againſt 
* ſuch as in his kingdom of England have taken up 
* arms againſt him; but merely in right of God's 
* Cauſe, and in our right, humbly to inform his Ma- 
© jeſty, when the Iriſh agents repair unto him, if the 
* laid agents ſhall endeavour to ſurprize or prejudice 
* us in either ; this is the commiſſion we give; and 
VOL. VI. No. CCCXLVII. 


[H] Another ſet of them. . gent alſo commiſſioners of 


* of his Maj-lty's ſervice, againſt ſuch we do and 
* ſhall proteſt, as being in our intentions no parties 
* thereunto ; which, as it may ſerve to vindicace our 
faith ro his molt ſacred Majeſty, ſo it may ſhew how 
0 2 the jealouſies are of this addreſs to him.” 
(16) 

[K] That they returned without coming to any conclu- 
Hon.] Sir Richard Cox rightly obſerves (17), That 
* the Iriſh agents, filled with the contemplation of 
© their own power, and the evil circumſtances of his 
* Majeſty's affairs, thought that the King would pur- 
cha. e their aſſiſtance at any rate; and therefore in- 
© ſiſted upon ſuch exorbitant and unreaſonable de- 
* mands, as would have ſubverted the laws and con- 
* ſtitution of the government, and would have ren- 
dered the Proteſtant Religion at moſt but tolerated, 
and that itſelf but poorly and precariouſly.” 

[L] And had an order... for 718 l. for the expercce 
of his journey. ] This ſhews,” as Mr Harris obſcrves, 
„ (15) that his ſlay at Oxford was but ſhort: For at 
forty ſtullings a day, the ſum allotted each of theſe 
gentlemen out of the Treaſury, the whole time of his 
abſence from Dablin was only three hundred and fifty 
nine days, of which he was above ten months impri- 
ſoned in the Tower.” 

LMI His Majefly ſent directions to the Marquis of 
Ormond.) Part of thoſe directions was as follows 
It being now manifeſt, that the Engliſh Rebels have 
© (as far as in them lyes) given the command of Ire- 
land to the Scots, that their aim is a total ſubverſion 
of Religion and Regal power, and that nothing elſe 
will content them, or purchaſe peace here; I think 
« myſelf bound — not to let ſlip the means 
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worth, Vol. 5. 
p. 963, &c, 


(o) Harris, 28 
above, and 
Wood. Faſti, 
Vol. 2. col. 42. 


(16) R. Cox, p. 
138. and Harris, 
p. 151, 152. 
(17) P. 142. 


(18) P. 1546 
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at the peace concluded with the Iriſh Catholics by Edward Earl of Glamorgan. 
his Lordſhip being thought to have exceeded 22 Secretary Digby, Br 
Ireland, accuſed him at the council-table, on the 26th of December 1645, of ſuſpicion 
(2) $& hel of treaſon (p). Whereupon being reſtrained of his liberty, Sir James Ware, together 
Huſband's Col. with the Earl of Roſcommon, and the Lord Lambart, were appointed a committee to 
lections, vel. IN, inquire into his conduct [N], and take his examination; which, on the 5th of January 
Rihworth, vol, following, was tranſmitted to the King (3). During the remainder of the troubles, Sir (s) R 
— in other James remained firm to the King's intereſt, and zealouſly adhered to the Marquis of 153 ow 
Ormond, who ever after entertained a great and perſonal affection for him. He conti. nd, xs 
nued in Dublin, till the Marquis, by the King's orders, ſurrendered that place to the 
Parliamentarians, on the 19th of June 1647. At that time he was conſidered as a man 
of ſuch conſequence, that the Parliament inſiſted on his being one of the hoſtages for 
the performance of that treaty : Accordingly he repaired, with the Earl of Roſcommon, 
and Col. Arthur Chicheſter, to the Committee for the management of Iriſh affairs at 
Derby-houſe, London. After the execution of the treaty for the ſurrender of Dublin, 
the hoſtages being permitted to depart, Sir James returned to Dublin, where he lived for 
ſome time in a private condition, having been deprived of his employment of Auditor- 
general, Michael Jones, Governor of Dublin, took umbrage at him ſoon after; not 
thinking it convenient, that a perſon of ſuch unſhaken loyalty to the royal family, and 
one who had obſtinately refuſed their darling Covenant, ſhould continue in that city : 
and the rather, as the Marquis of Ormond was returned into Ireland, and began to be 
formidable by an union with the Army of the ſupreme Council. Jones therefore ſent 
him a peremptory order to depart the city, and tranſport himſelf beyond the ſeas into what 
country he pleaſed, except England. Having choſen France for the place of his ba- 
niſhment, Jones furniſhed him with a paſs for himſelf, his eldeſt ſon, and one ſervant, 
ſigned April 4, 1649. He landed at St Malo's, from whence he removed not long 
after to Caen in Normandy, and from thence to Paris; where he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with ſome eminently learned men [O]. After having continued in France about 
two years in the whole, he left it in 1651; and by licence from the Parliament of Eng- 
land came to London, where he had ſome buſineſs to ſettle. He ſtayed in London near 
two years, and then returned to Ireland to look after his eſtate; the war in that country 
being ended, and all things quiet (r). Hitherto we have conſidered Sir James Ware in 
his political capacity, we come now to take a view of him in point of Learning, wherein 
he was truly eminent. From the year 1626 to 1665 he favoured the world with Twelve 
Books [PI], of which we give an account in the note, according to the order of time 
wherein 


xxviii. 


(-) Harris, as 
above, Wood, 
col. 43+ 


10 Rutkworth, 
vol. V. p. 979. 


20 Lond. 1747. 
1756. 


(22) Cataloęue 
of Noble Au- 
thors, vol. I, p. 
236, cc. 


my obedience, nor to loſe that aſſiſtance which I 
may hope from my Iriſh ſubjects, for ſuch ſcruples 
as in a leſs preſſing condition might reaſonably 
be ſtuck at by me: For their ſatisfaction, I do 
therefore command you to conclude a peace with 
the Iriſh, whatever it coſt, ſo that my Proteſtant 
ſubjects there may be ſecured, and my Regal 
Authority preſerved ; but for all this, you are to 
make the beit bargain you can, and not diſcover 
your enlargement of power till you muſt needs, and 
though I leave the managing of this great and ne- 
ceſſary work intirely to you, yet I cannot but tell 
you, That if the — of Poynings Act for 
ſuch Bills as ſhall be agreed upon between you 
there, and the preſent taking away of the Penal 
Laws againſt Papiſts by a Law, will do it, I ſhall 
not think it a hard bargain, ſo that freely and vi- 
gorovily they engage themſelves in my aſſiſtance, 
againſt my Rebels in A cg and Scotland, for 
which no conditions can too hard, not being 
againſt conſcience or honour (19). 

[N] Were appointed a Committee to inquire into his 
condud?.) The Rev. Dr Birch has lately thrown ſome 
light upon this negotiation, in his * Enquiry into the 
* ſhare K. Charles I. had in the Tranſactions of the 
* Earl of Glamorgan;' which we ſhall refer the 
Reader to (20). Only ſhall beg leave to inſert here 
a few candid and ingenious obſervations, made by the 
Honourable. H. W. upon the ſame ſubject (21).... 
Wich the King's enemies I cannot but believe he 
* commiſſioned the Earl to fetch Iriſh forces... With 
* his favourers, I cannot think him ſo much to blame 
if he did. It requires very primitive reſignation in a 
Monarch to ſacrifice his crown and his life, when per- 
ſecuted by ſubjeQs of his own ſeR, rather than pre- 
ſerve both by the aſſiſtance of others of his ſubjects, 
who differed from him in ceremonials or articles of 
belief. The dreadful Iriſh Papiſts [ and they certainly 
were horrid men] ſounded very pathetically in a 
party remonſtrance of the Parliament: But when 
he was dipped in a civil war, can we in this age 
ſeriouſly impute it to him as a crime that he endea- 
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of ſettling that kingdom (if it may be) fully under 


voured to raiſe an army wherever he could ? His 
fault was not in propoſing to bring over the Iriſh, 
but in having made them neceſſary to his affairs. 
Every body — that he wanted to do without 
them, all that he could have done with them. He 
had found the Crown in poſſeſſion of greater power 
than is fit to be truſted in a ſingle hand: He had 
exerted it to the utmoſt. Could a man, who had 
ſtretched every ſtring of prerogative, conſent with a 
good grace to let it be curtailed ?—l argue for the 
man, not for the particular man. I think Charles 
to be pitied, becauſe few men in his ſituation would 
have acted better. 

[O] He contrafte1 an acquaintance with ſome emi- 
nently learned men.] Particularly with the famous Sa- 
muel Bochart ; and was ſo delighted with his agree- 
able converſation, that he could have been contented 
to ſpend the remainder of his life in his company. 
He highly admired that truly learned man, and had ſo 
great an eſteem for his works, that, upon his return 
to Ireland, he thought his Hierozoicon a preſent worthy 
to be made to the library of the EE of Dublin. 
(22) 
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[P] From 1626 to 1665 he fawoured the world with 154 


Twelve Books.) They were publiſhed in the following 
order. I. Archiepiſcoporum Coſſilienfium & Tuamen/tum 
Vite, duobus expreſſe commentariolis. Dublinii 1626. 
4to. i. e. The Lives of the Archbiſhops of Caſhell 
and Tuam, in two books. II. De Preſulibus Lage- 
nie, five Provincie Dublinienſis, Lib. unus. Dublinii 
1628. 4to. i. e. Of the Biſhops of the Province of 
Leinſter, or Dublin, One book. Theſe two Treatiſes 
were afterwards incorporated into his more general 
work, De Præſulibus Hiberniz. III. Coenobia Cifter- 
cientia Hiberniæ. The Ciſtercian Monaſteries of Ire- 
land: afterwards included into his Di/quifitiones de 
Hibernia. IV. He publiſhed, in 1633, A View of 
the State of Ireland, written dialogue -· wiſe betweene 
Eudoxus and Irenæus, by Edmund Spenſer, Eſq. in 
the yeare 1596. Whereunto is added The Hiſtory 
of Ireland, by Edmund Campion, ſometime fellow 
of St John's colledge in Oxford. Together with, 
The Chronicle of Ireland: Collected by Meredith 

* Hanmer, 


. 1 


p. 


23 of Ire- 
and, in vol. III. 


Pp. 327» 328. 
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wherein they were publiſhed. At the Reſtoration in 1660, he was reinſtated into his 
office of Auditor-general, by ſpecial order from K. Charles II. And a Parliament being 
ſummoned to meet May 8, 1661, the 1 of Dublin, to ſhew their particular 


reſpect 


for him, unanimouſly elected him a 


econd time one of their Repreſenta- 


tives. The Duke of Ormond alſo, being conſtituted Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1661, 
was pleaſed to diſtinguiſh him in a very peculiar manner, by adviſing with kim upon all 
occaſions; and when the gout hindered his attendance at the council-table, the Duke would 
frequently viſit him at his own houſe. By his Grace's favour he was made the firſt of the 


four commiſſioners of appeal in cauſes of the exciſe, with a ſalary of 1501. a year. 


He 


was alſo appointed one of the commiſſioners for the execution of the King's declaration 
for the ſettlement of the kingdom; and conſtituted, by the King's inſtructions, of the 
quorum in that commiſſion, without whoſe preſence and concurrence no act could be done 


in execution of that declaration, 


Further, his Majeſty, in conſideration of his faithful 


ſervices for many years, and poſſibly not forgetting a handſome fum of money which he 


« Hanmer, Doctor of Divinity: At the end of which 
is a © Continuation, taken out of the Chronicles of 
Henry Marleburrough.“ Dublin, fol.—The View 
of the State of Ireland was publiſhed, from a manu- 
ſcript in the library of the great Archbiſhop Uſher. 
It was a poſthumous piece of the moſt excellent Poet, 
Edmund Spenſer, author of the Faerie Queene, &c.— 


Edmund Campion, writer of the next piece, was the. 


famous Jeſuit, executed at Tyburn in 1581. His 
hiſtory contains but 138 pages, tho' it reaches from 
the earlieſt times to the year 1571. It was publiſhed 
from a MS. in the Cottonian library. — Of Meredith 
Hanmer an account may be ſcen in Wood's Athenæ. 
He was Treaſurer in Chriſt's church in Dublin, where 
he died of the plague in 1604. His Hiſtory was in 
two parts ; the 5 of which ran up even into the moſt 
fabulous times. The ſecond only is here publiſhed ; 
and comes down to the year of Chriſt 1254 (23). 
From whence it is continued out of Henry Marlebur- 
rough's Chronicle to the year 1421. V. The next 
book publiſhed by Sir James Ware, was, De Scripto- 
ribus Hibernice, Lib. II. Prior continet Scriptores in 
Hibernid natos ; Poſterior Scriptores alios, qui in Hiber- 
nia Muncra aliqua obierunt. Dublin, 1639. 4to. This 
Account of the Iriſh Writers begins at the firſt appear- 
ance of Chriſtianity in Ireland, and is carried down 
to the cloſe of the ſixteenth century; including in the 
ſecond part ſuch Writers, who, though they were not 
natives, yet bore offices or employments in Ireland. 
VI. De Hibernia & Antiquitatibus ejus Diſquifitiones. 
i. e. Enquiries concerning Ireland, and the Antiquities 
of the ſame. Lond. 165 4. 8vo. He publiſhed a ſecond 
edition of this work, enlarged by the addition of the 
four laſt chapters, and much corrected, Lond. 1658. 
8vo. To which are added, VII. Rerum Hibernicarum 
regnante Henrico VII. Annales. * The Annals of Ire- 
land, during the reign of K. Henry VII.“ This 
treatiſe of his, on the Antiquities of Ireland, is by 
good judges reckoned his maſter piece. It was ex- 
ceedingly well eſteemed, and raiſed his reputation 
among the learned, many of whom coveted his friend. 
ſhip and acquaintance. VIII. Next he collected the 
works aſcribed to St Patrick into one volume, with 
this title, Opuſcula Sanfo Patricio, qui Hibernes ad fi- 
dem Chriſti convertit, adſcripta. Lond. 1656. 8vo. 
IX. After the Reſtoration, he publiſhed, Two Letters 
of Venerable Bede; together with the Lives of the 
Abbots of Wiremouth and Jarrow: And a Dialogue 
of Egbert Archbiſhop of York. Yenerabilis Bede 
Epiſtolæ due ; necnon Vite Abbatum Wiremuthen/tum 
& Germwienſium. Acciſit Egberti, Archiepiſcopi Ebora- 


cenſis Dialogus de Ecclefioftica Inſtitutione ; ex antiquis 


MSS. in lucem emiſit, & notis ad rem Hiſtoricam & an- 
tiguariam ſpectantibus illuſtravit Jacobus Warzus, 
Eques auratus. Dublin. 1664. X. Having publiſhed 
in 1662, in a ſeparate picce, Annales Henrici VIII. 
8vo. he includcd it in the following volume, in 1664, 
XI. Rerum Hibernicarum Annales, regnantibus Henrico 
VII. Henrico VIII. Eduardo VI. Maria, ab anno 
eil. Domini 1485, ad annum 1558. Dublin. 1662. fol. 
XII. The year following, he put out his large and 
complete Hiſtory of the Bihops of Ireland. De Pre- 
ſulibus Hiberniæ Commentarius ; a prima Gentis Hiber- 
nice ad Fidem Chriſtianam Converſione ad noſtra uſque 
Tempora. Dublin, 1665. fol. In this are compre- 
hended the two firſt pieces he publiſhed, as mentioned 
above, at No. I and II. namely, The Lives of the 


Archbiſhops of Caſhell and Tuam ; and the account 
of the Biſhops of the Province of Leinſter. He was 
ſet upon this work now, and encouraged in the pro- 
ſecution of it, by many perſons of reputation and 


learning, particularly by Dr james Margetſon, Pri- 
mate of Armagh. 

Theſe various Books of our learned Author being 
in ſeveral ſcattered volumes, of different ſizes; ſuch 
of them as related to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Ireland, were tranſlated into Engliſh, and collected 
together in one volume folio, Lond. 1705, by his fon 
Robert Ware, Eſq; and others. —But a much more 
compleat, elegant, and every way more valuable 
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edition of them (24), hath been fince publiſhed by the (% But among 
learned and ingenious Valter Harris, Eſq; who hath them are not in- 
married Sir James Ware's great grand-daughter. He cluded Rerum 
hath divided them into Three Volumes folio : whereof , Abernlcarug 


the Firſt contains the Hiſtory of the Biſhops of that 


© Annalc:," edit. 
1664, ment. oned 


Kingdom, and ſuch Matters Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, above. 


in which they were concerned, from the firſt Propaga- 
tion of Chriſtianity therein to the year 1739. Adorned 
with Prints of ſeveral of the Cathedrals, Seals, and 
other Sculptures. Dublin. 1739. fol.— The Second Vo- 
lume contains The Antiquities of Ireland. Sir James's 
Diſpuiſitionet, of which this is an improved tranſlation, 
comprehended only xxviii chapters. In the edition 
of 1705 four new chapters were added: and this Mr 
Harris hath inriched with eight chapters entirely new. 
As alſo throughout with numberleſs Improvements, 
incloſed within crotchets to diſtinguiſh them from the 
original edition ; taken not only from Sir James's MSS. 
but likewiſe from public and private Libraries, Re- 
cords, &c. It is moreover adorned with prints of an- 
tiquities found in that kingdom; of the Iriſh coins; 
and 18 copper plates of the religious orders, engraved 
by the beſt hands in Paris. The ſubjects it treats of, 
are equally curious and intereſting ; namely, the origin 
and language of the ancient Iriſh; diviſions and 
dimenſions of the country; names and ſurnames, 
dreſs, buildings, funerals, and other cuſtoms of the 
inhabitants : Their form of government, laws, exac- 
tions, taxes, &c, Their great officers, and governors, 
from Henry II. to 1744, in a ſynoptical table: Of the 
Druids, and Bards: Of the natural advantages and 
commodities of Ireland : And a curious account of the 
monaſteries, and monaſtical ſtate there.——Biſhop Ni- 
colſon obſerves, that this * treatiſe was Sir James's 
* maſter-piece.” He ſtyles him, upon account of it, 
the Camden of Ireland.“ And ſays, that this 
* kingdom is everlaſtingly obliged to him for the 
l y= pains he took in collecting and preſerving their 
* icattered monuments and antiquities.— That this 
work * will be a laſting proof of his indefatigable in- 
* duſtry and conſummate judgment; both in his en- 
* quiries and diſcoveries (25). This ſecond volume 
was printed at Dublin, in 1745, fol. — The Third 


(25) Iriſh Hiſtos 


rical Library, ed. 


Volume contains the Writers of Ireland, in two Books. Dublin, 1724. 


1. Of ſuch Writers who were born in Ireland. 2. Of 
ſuch Writers, who, thongh foreigners, enjoyed pre- 
ferments or offices in Ireland, or had their education 
in it. In this, as in the former volumes, are num- 
berleſs corrections, and additions ; particularly of 


ſeventy eight new articles, in that part which had been 


publiſhed before by Sir James. The 14th chapter of 
the firſt book, and the 6th chapter of the ſecond 
book, conſiſting of 31 3 articles, are alſo entirely new. 
In theſe chapters ſome lives are very full and large, 
eſpecially thoſe of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, Sir 
James Ware, Luke Wadding, and Sir Richard Cox. 
This third volume was printed at Dublin in 1746. 
folio.— Sir James left in manuſcript, * An imaginary 
Voyage to an Utopian iſland ;' compoſed during his 
impriſonment in the Tower: and [tinerarium Galli» 
cum, now in the Cottonian Library, | 
had 


4 


vo. p. 20. 


R 
had ſent him in his exile, was pleaſed to offer to create him a viſcount of the kingdom of 
Ireland: but he thankfully declined that honour, becauſe his eſtate, by a general intail 
created on the marriage of his eldeſt ſon, as we ſhall ſhew preſently, was likely to go to a 
female heir, For the ſame reaſon he refuſed to be created a Baronet. He had a great 
love for his native country, and could not bear to ſee it aſperſed; which put him upon 
doing it all the juſtice he could in his writings, by ſetting matters in the faireft light, yet 
ſill with the ſtricteſt regard to truth. That unfeigned love for his country induced him 
to ſerve every part of it to the utmoſt of his power. As, for inſtance, when the chief 
magiſtrate of the city of Dublin was dignified with the title of Lord Mayor, in 1665, he 
was very inſtrumental, thro” his — with the Duke of Ormond, in obtaining a grant 
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1) Harris, P- from the crown of 5001. a year, for the maintenance and ſupport of that new dignity (g). 
154, &c. P PO 5 * ( ) 

Beſides his ſeveral books mentioned before, he had an intention of publiſhing more rela- 
—— ting to Ireland, towards which he had prepared large materials: but he was prevented by 
e en King 


Chartes 11. war death, which deprived the world of ſo valuable a perſon (2, on the firſt of December, 
informed of his 1666, when he was juſt entered into his 23d year. He was buried in the church of Sc 
ed, He had to Werburg in Dublin, in a vault belonging to his family, without either ſtone or monu- 
; 1 er- mental inſcription. He married, as we have obſerved above, Mary, daughter of Jacob 
y. 1:6, Newman, of Dublin, Eſq; and by her he had ten children, of whom only two ſons and two 
daughters arrived to maturity, Of the latter, Mary was married to Sir Edward Crofton, 
Baronet: and Roſe to the Lord Lambart, afterwards Earl of Cavan. His eldeſt ſon, 
James, ſucceeded him in his eſtate QI, and office of Auditor-general, and died in 1689, 
His ſecond ſon Robert was in his youth troubled with epileptic diſorders, and afforded no 
hopes to his father; which was the cauſe of his conſenting to create a general intail, upon 
the eldeſt ſon's marriage. But he afterwards recovered a vigorous ſtate of health, and 
gave Sir James room for ſevere but too late reflections on what he had done. To make 
Robert all the amends in his power, he laid up 10001. every remaining year of his life, 
which was not above ſix or ſeven ; and from this fund the preſent fortune of the family 
ariſes. - This Robert publiſhed ſeveral books [R]. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Henry Piers of Triſternagh in the county of Weſt-Meath, Bart. but had only one ſon 
that ſurvived, named Henry, who died ſome years ago; leaving iſſue, by Mary his wife, 
daughter of Peter Shaw, of Egerton in Lancaſhire, Eſq; two ſons, James and Henry ; and 
Elizabeth, married to Walter Harris, Eſq; the publiſher of the late elegant edition of Sir 
James's works. As to our valuable Author's reputation, it is fully eſtabliſhed by his excellent 
(„ Biſhop Nit, works, which have been greatly commended (2) both at home and abroad: and, with 
«(ke preat reh. reſpect to his moral qualifications, he was of a very charitable diſpoſition, and frequently 
« cer of ir-tand'* contributed good ſums of money to the relief of the indigent and neceſſitous, eſpecially 
« hitory, who tO the decayed Cavaliers, whom he often invited to his plentiful table, being noted for 
ce. hoſpitality, generoſity, and other virtues. In the courſe of his ſtudies, and to enable 
« giciousdiſcove- him to proſecute them more effectually, and with better ſucceſs, he gathered together, at 
be dea e. conſiderable pains and expence, a large and fine collection of valuable manuſcripts relating 
« quently re- to the hiſtory of Ireland. In 1686, they came into the hands of Henry Hyde, Earl of 
1: Clarendon, when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who brought them with him into 
Hiſt, Libr. p. England, and depoſited them in Dr Tenniſon's library at Weſtminſter. They were pur- 
= chaſed afterwards by the late magnificent Duke of Chandois. A Catalogue of them was 
printed at Dublin in the year 1641 ; and another at Oxford, in 1697, in the Catalogue 
(ww) Harris, as of the Manuſcripts of England and Ireland (w). Among thoſe manuſcripts are two of Sir 


_ = James's own compoſition, namely, The Annals of Ireland, from the year of Chriſt 428, 
cel. 43. to the Conqueſt of Ireland by King Henry II. And a ſecond part of the ſame, down to 


the end of King Henry IIPs reign, i. e. from the year 1169 to 1272, N' 29. and again, 
from the year 1199 to 1307. N* 66. 


[2 ] His eldeſt ſon, James, ſucceeded him in his effate.) the judgment of Papiſts, and by ſad Experience, 

He was, in the life-time of his father, married to Eli- * found the moſt compendious way to introduce Pope- 

zabeth, daughter of Dixie Hickman of Kew in Sur- ry, and to ruine the Proteſtant Religion.“ In two 

rey, fiſter to Thomas Lord Windſor, created afterwards parts. London. 1620, 4to. Dublin, 1632, 8vo. The 

Earl of Plymouth. By a general intail raiſed on this part, with the examinations of Commin and Heath, 

marriage, the eſtate of the family came to an only was publiſhed by Dr John Nalſon in 1678, 8vo. and 

daughter, Mary, who took for her ſecond huſband Sir the ſecond part was added by our author Robert Ware. 

John St Leger, Knight, late one of the Barons of the 5. The hunting of the Romiſh Fox, and the quench- 

court of Exchequer in Ireland, in whom the eſtate ing of Sectarian Firebrands ; being a Specimen of 

426) Hariiz, p. veſted (26). | * Popery and Separation.“ Dublin, 1683, 8vo. 6. 
356, RI This Robert publiſhed ſeveral books.] Namely, 1. Foxes and Firebrands, &c.“ The third part. Lond. 
The Examination of Faithful Commin, and Thomas * 1689, 8vo. 7. Pope Joan: or an account that 

« Heath,' (the firſt taken from Sir William Cecil, Lord there was ſuch a She-Pope, proved from Romiſh 

Burghley's papers; and the other from the regiſtry of * Authors before Luther, &c,” Lond. 163g, 4t0.—— 
the ; of Rocheſter) Dublin, 1671 and 1678, = The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the City and Univer- 
* 2, The Converſion of Philip Coruine, a Franciſcan fity of Dublin, MS. unfiniſhed and very imperfe&.— 


* Friar, to the Proteſtant Religion in 1569.“ Dublin, 
1681, 4to. 3. * The Reformation of the Church of Ire- 
* land, inthe Life and Death of George Brown, ſome- 
time Archbiſhop of Dublin.“ Dublin, 1681. 4to. be- 
ing the ſame that ſtands in the firſt Engliſh edition of 
Sir James Ware's works. Dublin, 1705. 4. © Foxes 
* and Fire-brands, or a Specimen of the Danger and 
* Harmony of Popery and Separation: wherein is 
proved, from undeniable matter of fact and reaſon, 


that Separation from the Church of England is, in 
2 


He had by his writings appeared ſo averſe to the Ro- 
man Catholic intereſt in Ireland; that fearing the re · 
ſentment of that party, which he had reaſon to believe 
would be ſevere enough in the reign of K. James Il. 
and being adviſed to it by the Earl of Clarendon, then 
Lord Lieutenant ; he removed with his family into 
England, on the ſame day that the Lord Tyrconnell 
landed in Ireland, to take on him the government, 
and continued here till the deliverance of Ireland by 
King William. He died in March 1596 (27). 
> 


WARNER. 


(2”) Harris, 23 


C above, p-. 256. 
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(% Tibet e- WARNER [Jonn] Biſhop of Rocheſter in the laſt century, diſtinguiſhed by his Several of the 


— 1 loyalty to King Charles I. and his munificent charities, was the ſon of Herman Warner, 3 
p. in 1616, — citizen of London, and born in the pariſh of St Clement Danes in Middleſex about the 3828 
in = 5c, de- year 1585 (4). After a proper foundation of grammar- learning, in which he made a gen, Hũ a of 
cording 0 be quick progreſs, he was ſent very young to Oxford in 1598 (5), and the year following — fam 


above 1 ention- an account of 


account» WAS elected Demy of Magdalen College in that univerſity (c); where, = placed un- Biſhop Warner, 


(3) Atter: fon der the care of a good tutor, he proceeded ſucceſsfully in his ſtudies, and taking the de- — a ery 
J tid ard gree of A. B. December 13, 1602, he commenced A. M. the 12th of June 1605 ; in Ar 
Fat ** = which year he was made Fellow of his college, having the reputation of a witty perſon, 93 I 
"#145 on and a good philoſopher (d). However, in 1610 he reſigned his Fellowſhip “, but ac- on 
- —_ cepted of the rectory of St Michael's Crooked Lane, which was given him by Archbi- e A. B. 2 
dure by bis god ſhop Abbot in 1614 f. Yet this he reſigned too in 1619, and ſeems to continue unpre- . 
walt men; ferred till 16 hen h ſenced by the ſ I he rectory of St hi adieu. 
ferred till 1625 ., when he was preſented by the ſame metropolitan to the rectory of St his adviton, 


A ; , : . 5 
qual Dionis Backchurch in London (e). In the interim he had taken both his degrees in di- fees bim to 
+ On the 17! 3 0 f d - d h hbiſh : k * I 4 Y h have preceeded 
of June, vinity at Oxford (); and the archbiſhop continuing his patron, collated him to the pre- at the regular 

Sort, 26th. | | - _ times to his de- 
* bend of the firſt ſtall in the cathedral of Canterbury (g). He was alſo appointed Gover- a , 5 * 


Cerro, nor of Sion College in London, and was made Chaplain to King Charles I. before whom, pears to have 
eL. 24% jn the ſecond year of his reign, the parliament fitting, he preached a ſermon at White- PM, 
#; That of B. hall in the paſſion- weck, on Matth. xxi. 28. in which he urged the conſequence of that Antiquities of 


.Dec. 1, 1:5! parliament's proceedings ſo far, as very highly provoked ſome members of both houſes, N. 

11 D. D. Ar P D y P : : : , N. Pattely's d- 

13, 166. then preſent ; from the effects of whoſe reſentment nothing but the diſſolution of that He, 
dt. 1702, part 


* Faſti 1 . b 0 . 
Wood's i, parliament, which enſued ſhortly after, could ſecure him, by making room for his Ma- Il. 5. 7 9 


Oxon. vol I, 


col. 194. 22. jeſty*s moſt gracious pardon (%. In 1633, he attended his royal Maſter in his expedi- J. i* Neve's Fa- 


1 and tion to be crowned in Scotland, and the fame year was collated by him to the Deanery of "at\.r: of 
Mee P. 228. Lichfield (i). In 1637, the King alto advanced him to the higheſt order in the church, 2" ** a ih 


12 by a nomination to the See of Rocheſter (4); in conſequence whercof he was elected 9 ant. 
aue, C WY 10 


ciecmed 2 %. November 13, confirmed January 1, conſecrated thereto the 1 5th, inſtalled the 2 1ſt, and 
ſchool-6115* received the temporalities the 3oth of that month (1) the ſame year. Hereupon, notwith- “ PÞt. 12. Cor, 


and well read n je, Je 


tle father, — ſtanding the very ſmall revenues of this ſee, he reſigned his Deanery and his Prebend, be- e L ie Neve; 
Ather, (ea, ſides a donative of 200 l. per annum in Kent (in). In 1640 he aſſiſted the King with fit- In 


vol. II. CCI. 27 3, * 


14. teen hundred pounds on the Scottiſh invaſion of England, and gave his attendance, when E:rha 
there was only one Prelate beſides himſelf, in the council at York. The ſame year he M -70uine ct 


whack, it is ſ. io, 


alſo oppoſed and ſpoke againſt the Fræmunire in the Houſe of Peers, and aſſerted the te «5 putoo, 
rights of the Biſhops ſitting in parliament. In the ſame ſpirit he likewiſe concurred with NE 
ſome others of the epiſcopal order, who took the proteſtation May 14, . 6.41 [A]. In rea- i 
lity his whole conduct was regulated by the ſame principles in this parliament as before, 

ſhewing himſelf a zealous advocate for epiſcopacy [B], and ſtanding up ſtrenuouſly for it in 

the Houſe of Lords as long as he had a place there; till he was ſilenced by the general 

nee Calamity and ruin wherein the epiſcopal order was involved, which happened ſoon after. 

16464211643 For Augult 4th, 1641, he was impeached with twelve other biſhops, for acting in the con- 


ing. und the vocation aſſembled in 1640, making then canons and conſtitutions, and granting his Ma- 


Lad «cz „ be jeſty a benevolence (). In this laſt diſtreſs Biſhop Warner was choſen by joint conſent 2 
nel. "oo * . . . rTrence 2 

22 N of all the reſt, to ſolicit their deſence; and he ſpared neither coſt nor pains therein [C J. He, caticn 
eue t: 5: But their total ſubverſion being determined, nothing availed. However, his loyalty was _—— 
5 * u * 


iar of a core : . . . 
Foe r,.,, {ill the ſame to his Prince, at whoſe command, not long before his death, our prelate, wt, va. 1. 
at, it without the aſſiſtance of his books, or any other help, wrote a treatiſe againſt the ordi- — pho 35% 
2 :, nance for the ſale of church lands“: and after the death of that martyr for the church, 


e he publiſhed ſeveral ſermons, to his no ſmall hazard, againſt that barbarous murder F. + Account, as 
V ales Ma ty lc 7 . — . . S bet Oe. 
ſul, Under the influence of the ſame principles, he refuſed to pay any tax or loan to the par- 


[L] Ur took the proteflation ] The tenor of it was ſons being ſo terrified, as Dr Fuller relates, and over- 
to maintain and defend, as far as law fully they might, awed by the violent, not to ſay tyrannical, proceedings 
with their life, power, and eilate, the true reformed of the Commons, that of the counſel retained by him 
Proteſtant religion, ex preſſed in the doctrine of the two ouly appeared; Serjeant Jermin, who declined to 
Church of England, againſt all popery and popiſh plead for them, except the biſhops would firſt procure 
innovation within this realm ; and maintain and de- him a warrant from the Houſe of Commons (which 
% Ruble fend his Majelty's royal perſon, honour, and eſtate; they refuſed to do) and Mr Chute, or Shute, who 
Hin. Colle. alto the power and privilege of parliaments, the law- being demandec of the Lords whe:her he would plead 
part 5, Vol. J. ful rights and liberti:s of the ſubjects, and endeavour for the biſhops, 2a, ſaid he, % long as I have a tongue 
* 217, eg. to preterve the union and peace between the kingdoms t plead with: and ſoon after he drew up a demurrer 
we Fel. ++ of England, Scotland, and l:eland {1}. in their behalf, that their offence in making Canons . This was Bp 

= [B) He was a zealons advocate for epiſcopacy.] His could not amount to a premunire. This being ſhewn Williams, who 

ia Fuller zeal for that cauſe drew from Dr Fuller the following to the biſhop of Lincoln, he proteſted that he never had been Lord- 
1 expreſſion: * It was he in whom dying epiſcopacy ſaw a ſtronger demurrer all the days of his life “, and 1 of the 
book 11. p. 10 . Bave the laſt groan in the Houſe of Lords, one of the notice to the Lords was probably, continues Ful- e oy _ 
nd Ath, Oxon, good ſpeech and a cheerful ſpirit, and, which made ler, the cauſe that they waved any farther prone 3 
— Il, col. 374, both, a good purſe, and, which made all three, a good tion of the charge, which henceforward ſunk in fi- ſuch things. 
e cauſe, as he conceived in his conſcience, which made lence (3).— The counſel which Biſhop Warner 
with a little 4,2 hem very pertinently and valizntly defend the anti- retained were theſe four, Serjeant Jermin, Mr Heron, (3) Fuller's 
ration, theſs quity and juflice of the biſhops votes in parliament Mr Shute, and Mr Hale. But when he requeſted to have Church-Hiſtcry, 
words of Fuller, (2)." them, the houſe of lords ordered he ſhould, with this bock 11. p. 183. 
OO. * Hz ſpared neither caſt nor pains.] The biſhops proviſo, That if any of the ſaid counſel ſhall upon 

"2h. defired time till Michaelmas term, to put in their an- juſt cauſe defire to be excuſed, and this houſe approve 
die too common Wer, Which was ſpent by their ſollicitor iv preparing of the ſaid excuſe, that then he or they ſhall not be 
vith that Auti- matters, and procuring counſel to plead for them, in compelled to be of the ſaid biſnops counſel (4). 


quay, which he met with very unuſual difficulties. Mott per- 
VOL. vi. No. 347. | 46 F lament 


(4) Ruſhworth, 
vol. 5. p. 394 


(o) Ibid, 


| (p) Account by 
one of his fami- 


ly. 


(5) Kennett's 
Life of r Som- 
ner, edit. 16g 3, 


$v0. p. 95» 


gent /7%i/ies ] To this purpole Biſhop Kennett gives 


liament ; whereupon his eſtate, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, was ſequeſtered, his books 
ſeized, and by a new piece of barbarity, all bonds due to him from any perſon whatſoever 
releaſed. They threatened him alſo with impriſonment, which would certainly have been 
put in execution againſt him, had he not providentially eſcaped their hands, by with- 
drawing into Wales, where he continued ſhifting about from place to place for 3 years 
conſtantly performing the duty of his epiſcopal function, as he did wherever he ſojourned 
till the happy Reſtoration. After the King's garriſons were given up, he was forced to 
compound for his temporal eſtate, now four years ſequeſtered, at the rate of the tenth part 
real and perſonal. But he refuſed all oaths to the laſt (o). However, by thus parting 
with ſome of his eſtate to ſave the reſt, he was enabled to aſſiſt his ſuffering brethren, 
and was accordingly a great ſupport to the ſequeſtered clergy and their families, as well 
as to other indigent perſons [D. He ſent an hundred pounds to King Charles II. in his 
exile, deſigning, as that ſucceeded, to continue the offering; but he was betrayed by his 
ſervant, who diſcovering it to Cromwell in council, the treachery would certainly have 
colt the maſter his life, had he not prevailed on that ſervant by money to fly into Ireland. 
But having no account of his ſmall preſent to the King, he was prevented from ſending 
any more (p). Upon his Majeſty's Reſtoration in 1660, our prelate was reſtored to his 
biſhopric, and enjoyed it till his deceaſe, which happened October 11, 1666. His body 
was interred in the cathedral-church of Rocheſter, where a ſtately monument was ſoon 
after erected to his memory [ EI. In the vigour of his age he married the widow of Dr 
Robert Abbot, Biſhop of Saliſbury [F], and had iſſue by her one daughter, his heireſs, 
who by her huſband, Thomas Lee of London, had a fon named John [G], to whom and 
his ſens our biſhop bequeathed ſo conſiderable an eſtate, as excited the curioſity of 
many, who viewing his extraordinary charities, were ſurprized how all could ariſe 
from ſo mean a biſhopric as that of Rocheſter, and ſo ſmall fines at the Reſtoration. They 
who judged by his way of living in his old age, attributed this to parſimony [H J. But 


ſuch 


[PD] He affiled the fequeſtered clergy, ant other indi- In ſpem RefarreFionis 
ag Too "war oe b Ad vitam eternam. 
the following relation ot him. When, ſays he, in . > 
the days e an honeſt friend paid a viſit wm ED 
to him, and upon his lordſhip's importunity told | On 
him ireely the cenſures of the world, as being of a Charus poſftgenitis. 
cloſe and too thrifty a temper, the biſhop produced a 
roll of diſtreſſed clergy, whom in their ejectments 


; On another tablet is alſo the ſame inſcription as the 
* hc bad relieved with no leſs than eight thouſand 


laſt, wich the addition of theſe two verſes: 


pounds ; and enquircd of the ſame friend, whether Invidiom oft extra, quicquid donatur olympo, 
he knew of any other like objects of charity: upon Quas dederit cœlo, ſemper habebit opes. (6) The ic 
which motion the gentleman toon after by letter re- tion zie hae 


commended a ſequeſtered divine, to whom at the But it muſt not be omitted, that theſe monumental eee eee 
firſt addreſs he gave 1001 (5). high ſtrained compliments were rather diſcouraged „. „„ 
[E] A flately monument was erected to his memory. | by our prelate's will: in which he ordered only che d gude from 
It ſtands at the eaſt end of the north iſle, in a ſmall following ſhoct inſcription to be ſet on his grave- the nity and 
chapel incloſed 8 iron rails, 3 paved with black ſtone. | | * PRES | 
and white marble. It is compoſed altar- wile, havin Na | ey gt 
at top two pillars of black — ſupporting a — Hic jacet cadaver JOHANNIS WARNER, inet; © 


u nhich pet ts 
paſs-corniſh, whereon is ſet his arms. Ard next to tatos annos XX1X Epiſcopi. be very in fer- 


s : 2 fec:. 
_ perks mor * table, upon which theſe lines are [F] He married the widow of Robert Abbot, biſhop y 
, of Saliſbury.) This marriage was probably contrafted 
En tandem in tumulo dignum meliore Catonem, yy _ the year 1Þ29, — lady, whoſe name was 
. FR IN ridget, being then ſtil] Dr Abbot's widow, and the 
PE, - Tn þ Me as Be fe 4 re had before been the wife of John Cheynel, M. D. 
1 E OO 720 > ang way ns | DOE _— of wry 4 Chriſti College in Oxford, 
tque patres fruſtra non ſinit efſe pos. and by whom ſhe had a ſon, Francis Cheynel (7), of (-) A. Orcs. 
Nec Jatis hec wivis pieta:, poſt funera cleri whom ſome account may be ſeen in this work (8). It vos. Wh. 0nd. 39% 
Quod reliquum eft widuis conſulit ille toris. races ao ay Nee 10 2 'y lady's Ae 
** . ae a ing wife to Biſbop Warner can be found in any „nn and fal- 
* ay Runge ad gs dileus, & ip/e ; monumental inſcriptions, either in London, Roche- 2 
- Hligit, * 4 ros, dat 2 libris. ſter, or Saliſbury; nor is there at Bromley, where the 
ic vivis þ enix futogue fibique ſuperſtes, Biſhop of Rocheſter 5 palace ftands, any other tradi- 15 
Dum tibi Magdaleas muſa coronat odor, tion but that he lived and died a batchelor (9) taken (9) From the in 
Unica papales ſuferat tua dextra Calofſr, promege rom Mr Wood, who ſays he always lived a formation of ne 
, ; a 5 ing e hte. 2 1 
5 in celis fic y— — [G] An named John. to ac hem our biſhop left a con. ＋ Eroaey 
qui ipfi te ſpoute vocant, & conſcia terra fid rable cat, ] Some light is thrown upon this matter colle z. 
Gaudet Je carlo reddere poſſe ſuum. by the Oxford antiquary, who tells us, that this John * Who the 
En animi exuvias terra ſibi cætera calum Lee, being A M. and ſome time fellow of Magdalen = * 
Vendicat: O quantum eft fic licuiſſe mori ! College, Oxford, proceeded D. D. Auguſt 1it, 1000. f, by 8 


: : : g being then Prebendary and Archdeacon of Rocheſter. ,,1.,;c l- 
Flete patrem, widue : pudeat flewiſſe maritas. That he afterwards wrote himſelf John Lee alias War- 2 $i 


Fivilur @ cujus funere, fiete patrem. ner, becauſe he was heir to the ſaid Biſhop ® : That 
Magnus ofes, majorque ani num cui maxima pofſe, having publiſhed one or more ſermons, he died about 1 FO. 
Fortuna, & wirtus maxima welle, dedit. the beginning of June 1679, at which time he left be- odey — — 
Hoc aliis fatum commune eſt, wivere poſſe. : _ him a ton named Henry Lee Eiq; and laſtiy, ; u, thit 
the. Saws, wes of, aw endl mod, that he was ſucceeded in his archdeaconry by Tho ,1,,t tos, 


Plume, D. D. of Cambridge (10). taunded at Cam- 

On the altar part of the tomb is likewife the following [H] Some imputed his large fortune to parſimony. | babe © __ 

inſeription : This reflexion is countenanced by David Lloyd, the ae a. Fape- 

| = N . memoir- writer, where he tells us with the ſame want — Philo- 
Hic jacet cadaver Fohannis Warneri, of candor, that the biſhop's father left him a conhide- op which 


Totas anos xxIX Epiſcopi Roffenſis, rable fortune acquired by trade well managed, 3 goes by his name. 
3 | A 


uivalent at 1000 l. char 


rendry of an eq 


within than courtly without (Y). 


had increaſed it himſelf by oeconomy, being uſed to 
ſay in behalf of his frugal and cloie way, that he eat 
the ſcraegy necks of mutton, that he might leave the foor 
the /eoulder (11). But Bp Kennett obſerves, that tho' 
he was condemned by the fanaticks of that age for a 
covetous man, his memory needs no vindication (12). 
[/] An account of his charities.) His Lordſhip's 
private charities have been already mentioned (13. 
The public ones are as follows. 1. While he was Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, having obſerved, that a fixed 
(13) In Remark font was wanting in that cathedral, he erected in 1639 
(D). a very curious and coſtly one at his own charge (14). 
(14) See a print Mr Somner gives a print of it, and another author 
of it in Somner's deſcribes it thus: © It hath three aſcents [ſteps] to it, 
Antiquities of « paled about with high gilded and painted iron bars, 
Canterbury, having under the cover of it a carved image of the 
8 Holy Ghoſt in a form of a dove, and round about 
it are placed carved images of the 12 Apoſtles, and 
4 evangeliſts, and a band of angels; and over it 
© a carved image of Chriſt. And all this was done, 
ſays lie, at the colts of Dr Warner, &c. now parſon 
* of Back-church in London, parſon of Barham in 
* Eaſt Kent near Dover, and parſon of Biſhop's-Bourn 
* and Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter. The ſame writer like- 
* wiſe informs us, that on Candlemas day at night, 
0 


(11) D. Lioyd's 
memoirs, &c. 
p. bz. 


(12) Kennett's 
Life of vir Som- 
ger, edit. 1693, 
vo. p. 94 


1641, thoſe images were all demoliſhed, and taken 

away, they knew not how or by whom. But in a 

few davs aſter, ſome of them were found in a pul- 

pic in the ſaid cathedral (15). But here are fn 
miilakes about the time of his lordſhip's giving this 
bencf.ction, which cou'd not be beſtowed after his 
promotion to the ſee of Rocheſter, and while he was 
pariſon of Lack-church, Barham, and Biſhop's-Bourn, 
if he reſigned thoſe parſonages upon that promotion, 
as in the account of his life cited in the text it is ſaid 
he did. Mr Somner, who ſays it was erected in 1639 
[+ hen his lordſhip was biſhop of Rocheſter] enquired 
with great diligence for all the ſcattered pieces, bought 
them up at his own charge, kept them ſaſe till the re- 
16) Life of turn of King Charles II. and then delivered them to 
Somn-r by Ken- Biſhop Warner; who in 1660 cauſed his font to be 
nett, P. 94 and re-edified in a more beautiful and coſtly manner than 
8 Nw before (16). How much"this font colt we ſee is not 
hs folks, mentioned by theſe writers, but ſomewhat of it may 
edition, part I. be collected from the following lilt in the account of 


p. 99- his life by one of the family, thus : 
(18, The words 


of his will are, He gave to the Demys of Magdalen College 
That having in Oxon 1n 11 years 


his life-time gi- To the repairing of St. Paul's, Lon- 
ren 300 l. ard af- don 


15“ Calmer's 
Cathedral- neus, 
&c. p · 16, 17 


11001. 


ard | : 3 
Fea To the redemption of captives, &e. 2500 
library of Mag- To the library of Magdalen Col- 

Galen College lege (13) I200 
with books, he . To the cathedral of Canterbury for 
Re fonts and library (19) 

more there by y (19 — 
his will. — Jo the cathedral of Rocheſter, to- 

(19) Viz. 500 l. wards a library 500 
to the library For repairs in that cathedral 200 
1 By his will 800 

„ As - . . . 

pears by bis will. For augmenting poor vicarages in 
conſequently the the Dioceſe of Rochefter, by the 

font coſt 7001, annual intereſt of it at 6 per cent, 2000 


ly in the Lindſey- diviſion of 


WARNER. WATERLA ND. 

ſuch a natural diſpoſition is hardly reconcileable to his accepting a biſhopric by the ſur- 
for firſt fruits, &c. 
as decently and hoſpitably as any other prelate till the unhappy rebellion. 
trouble and exceſſive charities taught him to practiſe his uſual expreſſion, That he eat the 
ſerags of mutton to be enabled to give the better part #6 the poor, it is no wonder if he conti- 

nued it during the few years he lived after the King's return. But the ſurprize will be 
entirely taken off, when it is known, that he had no leſs than 16,000 1. left him in his 
youth by a relation, who was his godmother, This was the real foundation of his eſtate, 
which, with the intereſt, while he confined his expence to his ſpiritual income, grew to 

ſo great a bulk (q). The nobleſt part of his character ſhines forth in his munificent cha- 74) n. 
rities, a particular account of which is inſerted below IJ. And he is ſaid beſides to have 
been an accurate logician; philoſopher, and ſchool - divine: a man of accurate parts, 
ſpe*ch, a cheerful and undaunted ſpirit, promiſing leſs than he performed, and more hearty 
Beſides the books already mentioned, ſome letters of 
his to Dr Jeremy Taylor, concerning the chapter of original ſin in the Unum Neceſſarium 
are printed in the ſaid Biſhop Taylor's Collection of polemical diſcourſes (s). 


WATERLAND [Dan1sz.] the famous Defender of the Faith againſt the Ari- 
ans (a), was the ſecond ſon (+ ſecond wife of Mr Henry Waterland, Rector of Waſe- 


NE 


4161 


The truth is, that he lived 
And if his 


David Lloyd's 
Memoirs, &c. 
a good Lond. 1668, fol, 
p. 602. 

(s) See Bp. Tay- 
lor's a:ticle, un- 
der tne account 


of his works. 


Paid by his executors for the building of 
Bromley College 


85 00 
For the repairs of the Palace 


Bco 
Total is 19850 
He alſo gave by his will to a chaplain and twenty 
widows annually for ever 450 l. and to four Scotch 
ſcholars in Baliol college, Oxon, annually for ever 8ol. 
Both which, being a rent charge, at the moderate rate 
of 24 years purchaſe amounts to 12,7201. to which 
add as above, 19,850 l. total is 32,5791. beſides 6col. 
per annum to ſequeſtered miniſters and widows of 
ſuch during the rebellion, and 15001. to K. Charles 
I. on the Scots invading England, both together could 
not amount to leſs than 100001, which being added 
above to 32,570, makes in the whole 42,5701. not to 
mention 201. lefr to the church of St Clement Danes, 
201. to Bromley, and a yearly penſion to St Dionis 
Back church. Such an unbounded diſpoſition to every 
kind of charity is a conſpicuous evidence of the good- 
neſs of that heart which prompted him to chooſe al- 
ways for his motto, Non nobis tantum nai. 

To this account, for the ſatis faction of the curious 
in theſe matters, we ſhall add the following particu- 
lars concerning the two charities, of Bromley College, 
as it is now called, and the Scotch exhibitions at Ba- 
lio! College in Oxford. By his will he left part of 
his perſonal eſtate for an hoſpical or alms-houſe, to 
be built as near as conveniently might be to the cathe- 
dral-church of Rocheſter ®, and lands for the mainte- 
nance therein of twenty poor widows, the relics of 
orthedox and loyal clergymen, and a chaplain to ad- 
minift r in holy things according to the church of 
England; bequeathing pol. a yea: to him, and to each 
of the widows 201. a year, always reſerving lo much 
out of their ſtipends as may keep the hoſpital in good 
repair. The chaplain to be elected out of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and no ether houſe; and the clec- 
tion of the widows to be in his executors, with power 
to appoint ſucceeding truſtees, as they ſeverally de- 
ceaſed. He alſo by will gave gol. per ann. to iſſue 
out of his manor of Swayton in Lincolaſhire, for the 
maintenance of four ſcholars of the Scotch nation to 
live and abide in Baliol College, Oxford, to be choſen 
by the Archbp. of Canterbury, and Biſhop of Roche- 
ſer, and their ſucceſſors, each to have yearly 20 l. till 
they were Maſter of Arts, and then to return to their 
own country, and there be miniſters of God's word +. r Ae 
Such is the tenor of his lordſhip's will, which was obſerved, as oc- 
proved, February 7, 1666. But the Oxford antiquary cafions vary. 
informs us, that the truſtees there, not being diſpoſed 1 This hall was 
to place the ſaid ſcholars in that college, and the ma- WP” _ Eng 
ſter and fellows not altogether willing to receive them, F pen ge 
there was an intention of making Glouceſter-Hall a by the name of 
college for them t, and there they were placed till the Worceſter-Col- 

rties concerned came to a determination. At length, lege, being 2 
in 1672, when Dr Thomas Wood became maſter of bes Ke Due 
Baliol - College, he took order that they ſhould be bencfactions, 
tranſlated thither, where they have remained ever and enlarged 
ſince F, and the benefaction has produced ſeveral with new build- 
eminent ſcholars, particularly Dr * Keil, Savilian * = a 
Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, and Mr James Stirling, au- „l. I. col. Prong 
thor of ſeveral ingenious mathematical pieces. P 


The executors 
placed it at 
Broml-y, the 
ſeat of the bi- 
ſhop's palace. 


+ But this part 
being only a re- 


(a) Moſt of the 
particularsof this 
article a ere com- 
munica ed by Dr 
Theodore Wa- 


incolnſhire, at which place he Was born on the I 4th of terland, our au- 


thor's elder bro- 


Febrpary wer. 
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February 1683. His father being poſſeſſed alſo of the rectory of Flixborough, nat far 
diſtant, ſent him there very early to his curate, Mr Sykes, who had the pleaſure of teach - 


ing him to read, which he was able to do with ſu 


rpriſing readineſs at four years of age. 


Returning home he was inſtructed by his father in the firſt rudiments of grammar, and 
afterwards ſent to the free -· ſchool at Lincoln, then in great repute. His uncommon dili- 
gence and ſuitable parts ſoon recommended him to the particular nc tice and favour 
of Mr Samuel Garmſtone and Mr Anthony Read, the two ſucceſſive maſters of that 
ichool, at whoſe requeſt, beſides the ordinary exerciſes, he frequently performed others, 
which always gave great ſatisfaction, and were by. them handed abroad for the honour 
of their ſchool. With this promiſing character he went to Cambridge, and being admitted 
March 30, 1699, of Magdalen College, under the tuition of Mr Samuel Barker, a very 
worthy gentleman, he obtained a ſcholarſhip, December 4, 1702, and proceeding A. B. 
in Lent-term following, he was elected Fellow of the college, February 15, 1703-4, 
whereupon taking pupils, he became a great ſupport to that ſociety, In 1706, he com- 


menced A. M. and Dr Gabriel 


Quadrin, Maſter of the college, dying in February 1713, 


the Earl of Suffolk and Binden, in which family the right is veſted, conferred the maſ- 


terſhip vpn Mr Waterland, who having 


taken holy orders, was alſo preſented by 


that nobleman to the reCtory of Ellingham in Norfolk. But this made little or no addi- 
tion to his finances; for he gave almoſt the whole revenue of it, which indeed was but 
ſmall, to his curate, his own reſidence being neceſſary at the college, on account of his 
pupits, of whom he took extraordinary care; and among other inſtances thereof, he drew 
up a tract under the title of Advice to a young Student, with a method of fludy for the firſt 
6b) It has £0" four years (5). In 1714 he took the degree of B. D. having performed the exerciſe for it 


through te 
editions. 


with the greateſt applauſe [Al, and upon the death of Dr James, Regius Profeſſor of Divi- 


nity, our author was generally pointed out as the ableſt perſon in the univerſity to fill 
that chair, tho' his great eſteem for Dr Bentley, who ſucceeded to it, would not ſuffer 
him to puſh his intereſt on the occaſion. However, he was ſhortly after appointed one of 
the chaplains in ordinary to his Majeſty [King George I.] who on a viſit to that univer- 
fity in 1717 honoured him with the degree of D. D. without his application; and he was 
incorporated ſome time after in this degree at Oxford, being preſented with a large enco- 


(c) A divine of 
d ti::guithed 


mium by De Delaune (c), preſident of St John's college in that univerſity. 


In 1719 he 


Jearning and e- EAVE the world an illuſtrious proof of his preheminent abilities in his profeſſion, by pub- 


log hence aut Or liſhing the firſt Defence of his Queries in vindication of Chriſt's divinity [B], and 


cf an excellent 
ſermon on oriꝑpi- 
nal fin, 

[1] Having perfirmed the exerciſe with the greateſt 
applauſe.) He gave a remarkable proof of his uncom- 
mon abilities, in performing the exerciſe for this de- 
gree. He choſe for his firſt queſtion, upon which con- 
ſequently his Thefis was made, Whether Arian ſub- 
ſcription be lawful; a queſtion, as has been well ob- 
ſerved (1), worthy of him who had the integrity to ab- 
hor with a generous (corn all prevarications, and the ca- 
pacity to {ee through and deteſt thoſe evaſive arts, with 
which ſome would palliate their diſingenuity. When 
Dr James the Profeſſor had endeavoured to anſwer his 


(1) In Mr Secd's 
ſer on after the 
death ot our au- 
thor, in a note in 
r. 20. 2d editen 


N Thetis, and embarraſs the queſtion with the dexterity 
of a perſon, long practiſed 1n all the arts of a ſubtle 
diſputant, he immediately replied in an extempore 


diſcoui ſe of above half an hour long, with ſuch an ea- 
iy low of proper and fignificant words, and ſuch an 
undiſturbed preſence of mind, as if he had been read- 
ing what he afterwards printed, The caſe of the Arian 
ſubſcription confedired, and the Supplem:nt to it. He 
untaveled the Profeſſor's fallacies, reiniorced his own 
rea'oning, and ſhewed himlelf fo perfect a maſter of the 
language, the ſubject, and himſelf, that all agreed no 
one cver appeared to greater advantage. There were 
ſeve:al perſons of the — preſent, who af- 
ter the dectot's death ſpoke of the great applauſes he 
rec2ived, and the uncommon ſatisfaction which he 
() Dr Thomas gave. He was happy in a fuſt opponent (2), one of 
dnerleck, late the brightcit ornaments of the church, and fineſt writers 
b:il:op ot Lend. of the age, who gave full play to his abilities, and 
called forth all that ſtrength of reaſon of which he 
was maſter. It is worth obſerving that Dr Clarke, 
in the ſecond edition of his Scripture. Doctrine, pub- 
lified in 1719, left out theſe words which were in 
his former introduction to that book (3), I is plain that 
(3) The iſt edi- | 
ten of the ſcrip. 4 2147 may reaſonably agree to ſuch forms, [ot ſubſerip- 
ture · di ctrine Ton to the xxxix articles of religion] whenever he can 
was publiſied in 777 any /enſe at all reconcile them with ſcripture. This 
1712, is remarked by our author in the Preface to his vin- 


dication of Chriſt's divinity, to be for that doctor's 


honour, and it ſeems to reſſect a good ſhare of honour 
on our author's act now under conſideration, an ac- 
count of which mult have come to the doctor's ears, 
and probably the arguments which he found had been 
urged therein, were a great means of bringing him to 
chenge his opinion. And it is well known that after- 
wards he conſtantly refuſcd the ſubſcription. 


in the 
courſe 


[B] His Zuaries.] How theſe were in a manner 
forced from him, he has told us in the preface; to 
which we ſhall add, that the friends there mentioned 
were members of a club jointly with our author at 
Cambridge. The gentleman for whoſe uſe they were 
intended was Mr Jackſon, Rector of Roſſington in 
Vork ſi ire, to whom they were conveyed by Mr Lewis 
Peirſon, who with ſeveral others had at that time a 
good opinion of Mr Jackſon's ſincerity and ingenuity, 
with whom the defign was to carry on the diſpute only 
in a private correſpondence. But Mr Jackſon having 
ſent an anſwer to the Queries, and received our au- 
thor's reply, then acquainted him, that he had put the 
Queries, together with his anſwer, to the preſs, figni- 
fying, that our author muſt follow him thither, if he 
intended any thing farther, This occaſioned the pub- 
lication of his reply, under the title of 4 windication 
of Chriſt's divinity, being a defence of the queries, Cc. in 
anſavrr to a clirgyman in the country, 1719. In it he 
has purſued his antagoniſt with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs in every particular; not contenting himſelt 
with giving a clear anſwer to every argument, but 
having obſerved, that Dr Clarke's ſcheme was thought 
to contain ſomething new, only by being dreſſed vp 
in a new method, he hunted him thro' all the ſubtle 
wiles and crafty doublings ot it, and thus ſtripping his 
notion of all its diſguiſes, he brought the whole into 
full light, whereby it is ſcen to be nothing elſe but 
downright Arianiſm, notwithſtanding all the ſubter- 
fuges contrived to elude that odious name. In adapt- (4) This will ap- 
ing his reply to the doctor's method, he thought it prar m_ _ 
neceſſary to diſcover the little artifices made uſe of in ere rde. 
the introduction, to uſher his notions into the good |. Clarke enter- 
opinion of the world, notwithſtanding the almoſt uni (ined a frong 
verſal oppoſition then made to them ; this being done fancy, which he 
by drawing a parallel between his own caſe and that 3 4 
of biſhop Bull, in reſpect of the doctrine of Juſtifica- yheric ſpiri, iet 
tion (4). Our author in his Preface ſhewing the dif- the time would 
ference between the two caſes, has with equal art, come when his 
tho' without artifice, marked the ſeveral defects and dottrin* of the 


K , —_ . ity (like that 
blemiſhes of his antagonilt's book. In this preface he *7.7'5 2» Bullon 


likewiſe takes notice, that Dr Clarke had lately pub- ” _ | 
liſhed a 2d edition of his Scripture Doctrine, where mould be as wit 
he had madg ſeveral additions and alterations, but verſslly ee 
had neither retracted nor defended thoſe parts, which it . 
Mr Nelſon's friend had judiciouſly replied to ar 4 

rue 
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courſe of the controverſy he eſtabliſhed his reputation of being the ableſt - (unleſs per- 
haps Biſnop Bull may be excepted) that had ever-entered into the diſcuſſion of that moſt 
arduous ſubject (C J. Accordingly, the Lady Moyer founding her lecture in defence of 


our Lord's Divinity, Dr Waterland was appointed by Dr Robinſon, Biſhop of London, (4) The p- 
to preach. the firſt courfe of theſe lectures (d), which he performed in 1720; the ſame e bee 


year he publiſhed an anfwer to Dr Whitby's reply upon that ſubject [D. The following 1 7 by her 
advihip's wi 


year, in the Biſhop of 


Londen 

True Scripture Doctrine continued: * I hope, ſays he, ſome Queries, &c. Upon the whole, the main differ- 
« the impartial reader will take care to read one along ence between thoſe two very learned antagoniſts, lies 

« with the other, in jullice to both theſe gentlemen,” if I miſtake not, in this; Dr Clarke is allowed to have 
But it mult be oblerved, that ſoun after in the. ſame collected faithfully all the texts relating to the Tri- 
year Dr Clarke did publiſh an anſwer to that piece, nity, and interprets them by the nnivertally received 
under the title of „ Leiter. to the Author of a Book inti- maxims and rules of right reaſoning upon all ſubjects: 
tuled © The true Scripture DoQr g of the Trinity con- Dr Waterland rejecting that way of reaſoning, as not 
« tinued and vindiaated, recommended firſt by Mr applicable to the Trinity, a ſubje& above reaſon, takes 
ee pub Nelion, and fince by Dr Waterland . As to the the texts in their literal grammatical ſenſe, which he 
en at tb end merits of this d pute. it was preſently obicrved, that confirms by the ſuffrage of the fathers. And hence 
of 2 rot by 200” the main ſtreſs of the diflerence betwecn the too com- may be unriddled that enigmatical remark, aſcribed 
ther * 4 hatants lay ia, the point of tne ſubordination of tne ta the late Queen Caroline, that Dr Clarke had moſt 


| ory "©: the Son to the Father, which Dr Cl ke aſl. rted. krom 300 reaſon, but Dr Waterland moſt truth. 

om * an texts of {cripture to be ſomething real, and inferred [CJ he beſt writer of his time upon the Trinity.) (10) Letter to 
nenten from thence a rend inferiority, the reality of which he In 1719, the Earl of Nottingham publiſhed a treatiſe „ tifion, 
& the inte, ſuppoſes to conſiſt in the Son's being derived and ge- upon the ſubject (10), in anſwer to Mr Whiſton; Cc ns the 
„an nerated, not being ſelf-exiſtent and independent, as the where, p 19, he expreſly calls upon that gentleman, n 
ben al Dr Father is. To this our author anſwers, that the lame or any man elſe, to give a juſt anſwer to the excellent the Holy Choſt. 
C)..ke are com- titles - attributes, and worſhip, are aſcribed in thoſe tracts written by Dr Waterland in vindication of 
pared, texts to the Son, as well as to the Father; and there- Chriſt's divinity “; and it is well known, that, in the - 11; Lordſhip 


fore that this ſubordination is only of office, and not ſame ſpirit, both the Univerſities, the London Clergy, 21!» preſented 


continues he, I never pretend that ſelf-exiſtence is an and ſent to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, for preſerving 
eſſential character of God. You might have conſi- unity in the church, and the purity of the Chriſtian 
dered, that we deny it abſolutely, we ſuppoſe it faith, particularly upon the doctrine of the holy Tri- 
merely negative, and call it a prong character. 

Neceſſary exiſtence is an eſſentia 


to both, Explain yourſelf, and deal not ſo much * inquiſitive into this matter, 


* be — by many the ſame thing with denying * ideas, which is really nothing elſe but multiply ing 
him to 


* 


been kind towards his readers: perhaps as kind to * (without a new revelation) by any new idea, 


plauſible term made uſe of by Dr Clarke to infinuate * of each perſon, 940180125, 49 eres, or eternal, un- fan Ciced. 
that Being and Perſon is the ſame, and that there is created, immutable: for their union, Te: @;471c, 
no medium between Sabelliauiſm and Tritheiſm. The interior 122 proceſſion, or the like. The 
argument being urged alſo by Mr Jackſon thus: 7 by * deſign of theſe terms is not to enlarge our views, 
one per/on he [Mr Waterland] ae one INTELLIGENT or to add any 2 to our ſtock of ideas, but to ſe- 
AGENT, he makes the Sabellians Catholicks, and condemns cure the plain fundamental truth, That Father, Son, 
his own friends for Tritheifts. * 1 certainly mean, an- 
ſwers our author, a real perſon, an bypoſtahs; no 
mode, attribute, or property, as you might eaſily 
* have perceived. The charge of Tritheiſm I have 
* ſufficiently anſwered before, and returned it to its 
proper owners, I ſhall only add here, that each di- 
vine perſon is an individual intel/igent agent; but as ſpecific, whether Perſon and Being are reciprocal 
ſubſiſting in one undivicled ſubſtance, they are all terms, whether every Perſon may be properly ſaid 


c 
c 
c 
and Holy Ghoſt are all ſtrictly divine and uncreated, 
c 
c 
together in that reſpect but one undivided inte/ligent to be ſelf exiſtent, how three perſons can be all in 
4 
o 
c 
c 
« 
« 
4 
4 
« 
c 


and yet are not three Gods, but one God. He that 
believes this fimply and in the general. as laid con 
in {cripture, believes enough, and needs never trou- 
ble his head with new queſtions, whether the union 
of the three perſons ſhould be called individua! or 


(7) Quzre 24. * agent. Thus my friends ſtand clear of Tritheiſm(7).* * the ſame place, whether all perfection might not as 
. 350. Theſe two particulars were chiefly laid hold on by Dr * well have been confined to one perſon only, and 
Clarke for writing an anſwer, which being publiſhed © whether One might not have been as good as Three. 
(2) le was inti- in 1720 (8), our author priaegdl a Reply to it in 1723 © Theſe are difficulties, dificiles nugæ, moſtly verbal, 
ule, The mo- intituled, A ſecond Vindication of Chriſt's Divinity : or or vain enquiries, and do not concern common Chri- 
mg gong _— a ſecond Defence of ſome Queries relating to Dr Clarke's * ſtians any further than to be open their guard, that 
br Clarke's o_ ſcheme of the Holy Trinity, in anſwer to the Country Cler- they be not impoſed on by thelc*ſubtletie> invented 
ticle, gyman's Reply. Wherein the learned Doctor's Scheme, as to puzzle and perplex a plain ſcripture truth, which 
it none flands, after the lateſt correct ion, alteration, and is eaſily perceived and underſtood in the general, 
explanation, is difiinly and fully conſidered. This, which * that is, as far as required to be believed. Minute 
particulars about the node may be leſt to the Di/pu- 


is the longeſt, has always been eſteemed his moſt ac- : 
curate performance upon the ſubject, and yet we are fers of this ard, as a trial of their good ſenſe, their 


aſſured it was finiſhed in two months, and ſent to the 5 

Seeds Ser- preſs (g). However the controverſy did not end here. [D] Dr Whitby.) The poſition he attacked is in 3 
mons, as beg ve, In 1724 his antagoniſt publiſhed Ob/ervations on the Dr Whiby's Di/qui/itiones mod ſiæ in Bulli Dc on/ionem 
A Senn ſecond defence, &c. to which Dr Waterland publiſhed, Fidei Nicenæ, publithed in 1718; and that Doctor 
EP the ſame year, the following piece, 4 farther defence publiſhing the ſame year A reply to Dr ii at, 
of Chrifi's divinity, in anſwer to a pamphlet intituled obje#ions againſt Dr I hitby's Diſquijitiones, our author 
Obſervations on Dr Waterland's Second Defence of immediately drew up An anſwer to Dr Whithy': reply, 
VOL. VI. Ne 347. 46 G being 


Son of God, and 


one of nature, which is individually the ſame in both, as allo great Bodies of Divines in all parts of England, our author with 
whence he infers, that the Son bs /elf- exiftent and inde- addreſſed his Lordſhip with their thanks upon the pr 3 _ 
p-ndent, if by thoſe terms be indicated any real perfec- occaſion, in which our author was manifeſtly compre- „er as ddegicks 


tion or eſſential character. But, as d my own part, hended. Directions alſo by the King were printed on the occaſion, 


nity (11). How agreeable this was to our author's (11) Gen. Hit. 
character, and be- ſentiments, appears from the following paſſage in his of England, — 
longs equally to Father and Son; if that be what firſt defence of his Queries, publiſhed in 1720, Our uthorkim- 
you mean by ſelf-exiſtence, then that alſo belongs ——— Many,“ ſays he, have been prying and 3 


ö t. mates the ſuc- 
s 5 hoping to know ſome ceſs of his writ- 
in ambiguous terms, which we have juſt reaſon to thing more particularly of it, till they have come to ir ys, particular- 
(6) Quere 24. complain of (6). The doctor [Clarke] knows how doubt even of the thing itſelf, and ſo have fallen H | the province 
. 37, cinen * ſelf-exiſtent ſounds by cuſtom among common read- into hereſy ; and Catholics have ſometimes exceeded „ York: where 


1719. * ers, ſo that denying the Son to be ſelf-exiſtent may * in this way, endeavouring to explain beyond their 2 air rp 


in a manner as 


God. Had he pleaſed in his tranſlations words. The notion is ſoon ſtated, and lies in a little focn as it firſt 
of 24119] 3- and elſewhere, to ſay oftner unbegotten * compaſs ; all that words are good for after, is to fix zroſe; and no 


* or underived, inſtead of ſelf-· exiſtent, it would have * and preſerve that notion, which is not improveable * 8 
but but funk down 


* himſelf, for it will be elſe thought beneath a grave ! may be obſcured and ſtifled by a multitude of words.” again in fame 
* writer to take the poor advantage of an equivocal This declared, he proceeds thus. The molt uſeful] 2 confulion,— 
word, as it is a diſparagement to any cauſe to be words for fixing the notion of diſtinction, are perſon. c O the 


© ſerved by it.” Further, ixtelligent agent is another hy poſtaſis, ſubſiſtence, or the like: for the divinity 8 Fore. 


piety, modeſty, and humility (12). (12) Quere 27. 


* 
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4164 WATERLAND. 
year, 1721, he was preſented, by the Dean and Chapter of St Paul's, London, to the 
Rectory of St Auſtin's and St Faith there (e). In 1723 he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the (+) He wa 6.4 
.  Athanafian pr Guan 
. - Provoſt of — 
Being a vindication of the charge of fallacies, miſqueta- than à general confuſe conception, our faith in ſuch and approved d 
tions, miſconſiruftions, miſrepreſentationt, &c. reſpedting points can riſe no higher, nor reach any further, nor Regent ok 
his book intituled Diſquiſitiones modeſtz, in a Letter to can more be expected of us. 6. The fixth caſe is, and by br. 


A 
4 
N 
b 
F 


Dr Whitby, which was printed the ſame your in 8vo. 
And in the liſt of our author's works, ſubjoined to 
Mr Berryman's Sermons at Lady Moyer's lectures, we 
are directed for the charge of fallacies, &c. to the 
firſt Defence of the Queries, &c. from p. 399. to p. 
430. incluſive. Add to this, that our author had be- 
fore taken notice, in the preface to the ſame book, of 
the Di/quifitiones ; and it is to a paſſage in the preface 
of that book that we owe ſuch an excellent explication 
of what is meant by believing in myſteries, as, for the 
ſatis faction of our readers, ought not to be omitted, 
For the clearing up of this point, he reduces what 
relates to it to the following particulars, as ſo many 
diſtinct caſes ; and puts the firſt caſe to be where the 
terms of a propoſition, ſubject, and predicate, or either 
of them, are not at all underſtood by the perſon to 
whom it is given. For inftance: The words Mere, 
(13) In the book Mene, Tekel, Upharfin (13), conveyed no idea at all to 
of Daniel, ch. v. King Belſhazzar, who therefore could give no kind 
Vo 2s of aſſent to them. In ſuch a caſe, viz. where the 
language is unknown, a man neither admits nor re- 
jects a propoſition, becauſe to him it is no propoſition, 
but merely ſounds or ſyllables. 2. The ſecond caſe 
is, when the language or words of a propoſition are 
underſtood, but ſo put together as to furniſh us with 
no certa n and determinate meaning. A late anony- 
mous writer has given a very proper example of this, 
(r4) 1 Corinth, 4 woman ought to have power on her head (14), becauſe 
xi. 10. of the angels. The words woman, power, head, angels, 
are all lain words, and carry with them obvious fa- 
miliar ideas, and yet a man may have no-idea of what 
is aſſerted in that propoſition, and therefore can give 
no aſſent to it, more than this, that it is true in ſome 
ſenſe or other, or that ſomething ſhould be believed, 
if he underſtood what; which is not aſſenting to that 
propoſition, but to another, namely, that whatever 
{cripture aſſerts is true. The aforeſaid author obſerves 
very ſhrewdly, that having no certain ideas of the 
terms of the propoſition, it is to him a myſtery ; and 
the juſtice and equity of his drawing a parallel between 
this and the myſteries of Chriſtianity, properly ſo 
called, muſt be a myſtery to as many as cannot per- 
ceive either the ſenſe or the ingenuity of doing it. 
But 3dly, Another caſe may be, when the terms of a 
propoſition are underſtood, but are ſo connected or 
divided, as to make a propoſition manifeſtly repug- 
nant : a triangle is a ſquare, a globe is not —_— ; 
ſuch we reject, not becauſe we do not underſtand 
them, but becauſe we do. Sometimes indeed a con- 
tradition lies concealed under the words it is couched 
in, till it be refolved into plainer: For inſtance, The 
E xi/tence of a 2 cauſe is demonſtrable a priori; as it 
lies under theſe terms, it ſeems to be reducible to caſe 
the ſecond, as being ſound without ſenſe ; but reſolve 
it into this, There is a cauſe prior to the firſt, and 
then the repugnancy appears. Again; Neceſſity of 
exiſtence is antecedently in order of nature the cauſe and 
ground of that exiſtence ; theſe are only ſo many ſylla- 
bles : but put it thus, A property is in order of nature 
antecedent to the ground and cauſe of the ſubject 
which ſupports it, and the contradiction is manifeſt. 
Once more; Neceſſity abſolute and antecedent exiſtence 
is antecedently in order of nature to the exiſtence of the 
firſt cauſe muſt operate every where alike, This propo- 
fition ſeems to fall under caſe the ſecond ; but let it be 
reſolved into plainer words, and then it will appear 
that this is the proper place for it. 4. The fourth 
caſe is, when the terms of the propoſition carry with 
them ideas really but not plainly repugnant. Ged 
certainly foreknows events depending on uncertain cauſes : 
The omnipreſent ſubſtance is not extended. Propoſitions 
of this kind may be and are aſſented to, becauſe there 
may be a greater appearance of repugnancy on the 
oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, or becauſe there is not 
reaſon ſufficient for ſuſpending aſſent. 5. A fifth caſe 
is, when a propoſition is formed in general terms, and 
reaches not to minute particulars. The pure in heart 
/hall fee God: the phraſe of ſeeing God carries ſome 
idea, but not particular, preciſe, or determinate. At 


God's right hand are pleaſures for evermorr, we have 


only general confuſcd ideas of, yet ideas we have, and 
we aſſent as far as our ideas reach ; having no more 


where the terms of a propoſition convey ideas, but be Dean. 


ideas of pure intellect, ſuch as imagination can lay 
no hold of. Philoſophers have illuſtrated this by the 
inſtances of a chi/iagon and a triangle, It is underſtood 
what is meant by a figure of a thouſand ſides as clearly 
as we do what is meant by one of three only ; but we 
imagine one more diſtinctly than the other. This 
inſtance belongs more properly to diſtin and confuſe 
imagination, than to the purpoſe it is brought, for 
ideas of numbers in the abſtract are properly ideas of 
pure intellect; ſo are or ſhould be ideas of our own 
ſouls, of angels, of God: we may underſtand ſeveral 
things of them, but imagination has very kttle to do 
in ſuch matters ; however, our nat being able to ima- 
gine, provided we do but underſtand, is no hindrance 
to our aſſent in propoſitions of this kind, 7. The laſt 
and eaſieſt caſe is, when the terms convey full and 
ſtrong ideas to the underſtanding and imagination alſo : 
For inſtance ; The man Chrift Jeſus ate, drank, ſligr, 
was crucified, died, and was buried; here all is ver 
cleer and plain, even to thoſe who love not to thin 
upon the ſtreteh, or to be at any pain in aſſenting. 

Now to apply theſe particulars to the point. What. 
ever-is reducible plainly to the three firſt or the laſt of 
theſe caſes, is either nd matter of faith at all, or no 
myſtery. There'remains three other caſes, where the 
ideas are either ſeemingly repugnant, or ſuch as reach 
not to particulars, ot ſuch as imagination has no con- 
cern with. As aſſent may be given in all theſe, ſo it 
is poſſible we may here find articles of faith; and, if 
ſome gentlemen will give us leave, after we have thus 
explained what we meant by the term, we will call 
ſuch articles myſteries. For example, the belief of 
three perſons, every one ingly God, and all together 
one God, ſeems to fall under caſe the fourth. The 
ideas are ſeen ſingly not really repugnant; we know 
what we mean by ſaying every one as clearly as if we 
ſaid any one is God, a perſon having ſuch and ſuch 
eſſential perfections. We ſee not ly how this is 
reconciled with the belief of one God, as we ſee not 
how preſcience is reconciled with future contingents, 
yet we believe both, not doubting but there is a con- 
nexion of the ideas, though our faculties reach not up 
tO it. 

Omnipreſence, I think, is another myſtery, and falls 
chiefly under caſe the fifth: we have a general con- 
fuſe idea of it, and mean ſomething by it; the parti- 
cular manner how it is, we have no notion of, and 
therefore are not obliged to believe any particular 
modus : for upon this or that there are appearing re- 
pugnancies and inconſiſtencies ; and ſo far this is re 
ducible to caſe fifth as well as fourth. 

The incarnation is another myſtery, and comes un- 
der caſe the fourth and fifth. There are ſome ſeem- 
ing not real repugnancies, and the ideas we have of it 
are general and confuſe, not particular or ſpecial, 
Such as are our ideas, ſuch our faith muſt be, and we 
cannot believe faſter than we conceive; for believing 
is conceiving, confuſely, if our ideas are confuſe ; ge- 
nerally, if general; diſtinctly and adequately, if di- 
ſtin and adequate. 

The generation of the Son of God is another my- 
ſtery : Ideas we have of it, and know what we mean 
by it; but being ſpiritual, imagination can lay no hold 
of them; being general and confuſe, we cannot reach 
to particulars; and being ſeemingly repugnant, we 
cannot make out the entire connexion. — of 
nature, which is part of the notion, is a general idea, 
and well underſtood; reference to a head or fountain 
is general too, but more confuſe, and beſides ſigura- 
tive: eternal reference very confuſe, as the idea of 
eternity generally muſt be. Inſeparability is general, 
obſcure, negative; and we know but very imperſectly 
hat the ſeries of ſpiritual things means; nevertheleſs 
we underſtand enough (though we can imagine little) 
to make it properly an article of belief; and no man 
can reaſonably pretend to reject it, as having no 
2 or carrying no ideas at all with it. 

The fimplicity of God is another myſtery, of which 
we have ſome, but a very imperfect, general, and 
obſcure, idea: it may fall under caſe fifth and fixth. 
Scripture ſays little of it, and we have taken it _ 
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Creed LE], having a little before been promoted to the Chancellorſhip of the 
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church of York by Sir William Dawes, Archbiſhop of that province. In 1727, by 
the application of the Lord Townſend, Secretary of State, and Dr Gibſon, at that time 
- Biſhop of London, his. Majeſty collated him to a Canonry in the church-of Windſor ; 
and upon the promotion of Dr Booth to the Deanery, our author was preſented, in 
1730, by that Chapter, to the Vicarage of Twickenham in Middleſex ; upon which he 
reſigned the rectory of St Auſtin and St Faith, not being willing to hold two benefices 
at once with the cure of ſouls : but this principle was deemed conſiſtent with his hold- 
ing the Archdeaconry of Middleſex, which he accepted this year, on the collation of his 


from metaphyſicks, which are ſhort and defective. 
When we come to enquire whether all extenſion, plu- 
rality, diverſity, compoſition of ſubſtance, and acci- 
dents, be confiſtent with it, then it is that we diſcover 
how confuſe and inadequate our ideas are: and hence 
it is, that while all parties admit the divine ſimplicity 
in the general, yet when they come to be preſſed with 
it in diſpute, they often give and ſtate the.notion ſo 
as to make it ſuit with their particular ſchemes. To 
this head belongs the exing queſtion attended 
with difficulties on all fides, whether the divine ſub- 
ſtance be extended or no? and if this extenſion be ad- 
mitted, ingenuous thoughtful men will divide again - x 
on anotherqueſtion, whether infiniteor no? ſome think- 
ing it very abſurd for any attribute of God not to be 
infinite, others thinking it no leſs abſurd to admit any 
infinite extenſion, number, or the like, at all. They that 
ſuppoſe the divine ſubſtance extended, left they ſhould 
conceive it as a point, and leſt they ſhould admit that 
any thing can act where it is not, are, when preſſed 
with difficulties about aliquot parts, forced to admit, 
that any part of that ſubſtance, how great foever, or 


of whatever dimenſions, muſt be conceived only as a 


(13) In Remark 
Ul. 


point in proportion to the whole. From whence it 
follows, that unleſs the world be infinite, all that acts 
of that infinite ſubſtance in the world is but a point; 
and ſo the whole ſubſtance (except that point) either 
acts not at all in the world, or acts where it is not. 

Self-exiftence is another myſtery of which we know 
little, and the learned are hardly agreed whether it be 
a negative or poſitive idea, yet every body believes it 
in the groſs, confuſely, and indeterminately. Ir is 
manifeſt, on one hand, that the firſt cauſe has no cauſe, 
neither itſelf, nor much leſs any property of itſelf, nor 
any thing elſe; yet it may ſeem very wonderful how 
any thing ſhould exiſt without a reaſon @ priori, that is, 
without a cauſe for it. 

To name no more, Eternity itſelf is the greateſt 
myſtery of all. An Eternity paſt, is a thought which 
puzzles all our philoſophy, and is too hard for the 
ſharpeſt wits to reconcile. The nunc fans of the 
ſchools, though older than the ſchools, has been ex- 
ploded, and yet ſucceſſion carries with it — 
difficulties. There is nothing peculiar to the doctrine 
of the Trinity any. thing near ſo perplexing as eternity, 
yet the gentlemen who are for — myſteries 
are forced to believe it. I know no remedy for theſe 
things, but an humble mind, a juſt ſenſe of our igno- 
rance in many things, and of our imperfect know- 
ledge in all. | 

e have in the preceding remark given an inſtance 
of our author's excellently artful conduct in this con- 
troverſy, and the preſent extract is produced as a 
ſpecimen of the ſame adroit turn. The whole account 
of myſteries is thrown into a digreſſion, and in that he 
has very appoſitely found a place to lay open to his 
readers, what kind of metaphyfical philoſophy it was 
which had led Dr Clarke into his notions about the 
Trinity; and we ſhall find him afterwards making it 
profeſſedly the ſubject of a ſet diſcourſe (15). 

[E] The critical — of the Athanaſian Creed. 
Our author goes on to purſue his antagoniſt, Dr Clarke, 
in this piece, which he expreſly intimates was under- 
taken by him in order to reſcue the excellence of this 
form of Faith from the diſparagements thrown upon it 
by the Doctor, who had with ſome earneſtneſs applied 
to the governors of the church to get it laid aſide. 
The Doctor's reaſons being the cloſeſt and ſtrongeſt 
that can be offered for his opinion, we ſhall lay them 
before the reader, with the anſwers of our author. 
Object. 1. This Creed is confeſſed not to be Arhanaſius's, 
but the compoſition of an uncertain obſcure author, wwrit- 
ten in one of the darkeſt and moſt ignorant ages of the 
church, having never appeared till about the year 890, 
nor received in the church till ſo very late as about the 
year 1000. Anſw. To detect the falſe facts here ad- 
vanced, had been the buſineſs of the firſt part of our 


Dioceſan, 
author's deſign, where he has ſhewn, that it was cer- 
tainly compoſed before the year 431 ; that it was re- 
ceived in the Gallican church in 7513, and into the 
church of England in 800. He allows it to be nove 
of Athanaſius s, but obſerves that our church does not 
receive it upon the authority of the compiler, nor 
determines any thing about its age or author (16), but (16) He afcribes 
receivcs it becauſe the doctrines contained in it may be !* * oft proba- 
proved by moſt certain warrants of holy ſcripture. ey 


The uſe of it is to be a ſtanding fence and preſervative 2 = 
againſt the wiles and equivocations of moſt kind of of the Athan. 

eretics. Luther calls it 4 Bulzwark to the Apoſtles Creed, ch. viii. 
Creed (17); aud it is in high eſteem amorg all the re- P 13. & ſeqa · 


formed Churches. Oby 2. i, That it 15 2 => ded, 38 1728. 


as that many of the common piopie ' annot but be too apt (17) His words 
to umderſtaud it in a ſenſe /avruring either Sabelliani/m are, Eſt hoc ve- 
or Trithei/m. In anſwer our author obſerves, That lut pro pugnacu- 
this objection is equally levelled againſt all Creeds 40 Pm Sum- 
containing the doctrine of a coeternal Trinity in Uoity, ball. r de 
and therefore againſt the faith of the church, rather tribus ſymbolis. 
than of this particular form of expreſſing it. That the Oper. tom. vi. 
common people can be in no danger, if they attend to 138. 

the Creed itſelf (which fully obviates and confutes 

both theſe hereſies) inſtead of liſtening to thoſe who 

firſt deceive them into a falſe conſtruclion, and then 
diſingenuouſly complain of their being too apt to miſ- 

underſtand it. 3. The third objection is, That there 

are in this Creed many phraſes which may ſeem to give 

Unbelievers a needleſs advantage of oljecting againſt re- 

ligion, and amongſt Believers themſelves cannot but to 

the vulgar have too much the appearance of contradidions, 

and ſometimes ( eſpecially the damnatory clauſes) to the 

moſt pious and learned, and were the principal reaſon of 

Mr Chillingworth's refufing to ſubſcribe the 39 articles. 

To this it is anſwered, That as to Unbelievers, the 

church has always been able and willing to anſwer 

them ; ſorry at the ſame time to find that any who call 

themſelves Chriſtians ſhould join with the unbelievers 

in the ſame trifling objections, thereby giving them a 

very needleſs advantage, and the moſt pernicious en- 
couragement. As to vulgar Believers, they ſuſpe& 

no contradictions, till ſome labour to create ſuch a 

ſuſpicion in them. As to Mr Chillingworth's caſe, ſee 

his article in this work. The 4th objection is, The 

church declares particular forms of divine worſhip to be 

alterable according to the exigency of the times. Anſw. 

The Church, no doubt, has ſuch a power; but the 

revival of Arianiſm cannot be looked upon as one of 

thoſe exigencies, but a reaſon rather for retaining 

them. Object. 5. Scripture alone is ſufficient : The pri- 

mitive Church was very cautious about multiplying 

Creed; the Council of Epheſus forbad by an Anathema 

any other Creed but that of Nice to be propoſed ar re- 

ceiv.d in the church. Anſw. The whole deſign of 

Creeds is to preſerve the Rule of faith as contained in 

the holy ſcriptures, and not in the falſe gloſſes and 

corrupt inventions of men. And when endeavours are 

uſed to poiſon thoſe fountains of truth by ill com- 

ments and forced conſtructions, preſervatives mult be 

thought on to keep the fountain pure, and the faith 

ſound and whole, The conſtant way of the primitive 

churches was to enlarge their Creeds in proportion to 

the growth of hereſies. The Council of Epheſus 

made no order againſt new Creeds, that is, Creeds 

more and more enlarged, if there ſhould be occaſion, 

but againſt a new faith (Tis e/:;2!) a faith different 

from, and repugnant to, that of Nice, ſuch as was 

offered by the Neſtorians in that Council. Obj. 6. I 

the year 1689, many wiſe and good Prelates of cur owny 

commiſſioned to review and correct our Liturgy, unani- 

mouſly agreed, that the uſe of the Athanafian Creed ſhould 

be no longer impoſed. Aniſw. The fact is miirepreſent- 

ed, as is manifeſt from the Rubric agreed on, which 

was in the following terms. Upon theſe Feaſts, 

Chiſtmas day, Eaſter day, Aſcenſion day, Whitſun 

day, Trinity Sunday, and upon All Saints day, ſhall 

be ſaid at morning prayer, by the Miniſter and Peo- 


ple, 


WATER LAND. 


Dioceſan, Dr Gibſon. Dr Clarke's Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm being publiſhed 
the ſame year, our author immediately printed Remarks upon it [F], wherein he obvi- 
ated all the pretences alledged therein for introducing the new Doxology. In this piece 
he advanced a poſition concerning the comparative value of poſitive and moral duties, 


ple, ſtanding, inſtead of the Creed commonly called 
the Apoſtles Creed, this confeſſion of our Chriſtian 
Faith, commonly called the Creed of St Athanaſius, 
the articles of which ought to be received and believed 
as being agreeable to the holy ſcriptures. And the 
condemning clauſes are to be underſtood as relatin 
only to thoſe who obſtinately deny the ſubſtance o 
(13) To this the Chriſtian Faith (18). Obj. 7. The Apoſtles Creed 
tranſcript is ſub- is the Rule of Faith, and this only ir neceſſary to Bap- 
joined the fol- in; that which was once ſuffeient to bring men to 
3 heaven muſt le ſo now; and that there is no occaſion for 
_— — being ſo minute and particular; with more to the like 
Rubric, asit was Purpoſe. In anſwer to this, which our author takes 
ſettled and final- notice is moſtly taken from the words of Biſhop Tay- 
ly agreed on by lor, he obſerves, that the Biſhop s upon a falſe 
— r = ſuppoſition, that the Creed called the Apoſtles Creed 
ie hands ig the Was compoſed by the Apoſtles: as he has alſo another 
original book, falſe preſumption, that the Apoſtles Creed was always 
now in the hands the ſame that it is now, whereas it was not brought to 
of the Lord Bp the preſent intire form till after the year 600; bein 
4 e 72 only the baptiſmal creed of the Roman Church, an 
— the Hit, of the deſignedly ſhort, for the uſe of thoſe who were to 
Athan, Crecd, in repeat it at baptiſm. But to ſet this whole matter 
a Poſtſcript, right, it ought to be conſidered, that Creeds were 
Nov, 7. 1727» never intended to contain as it were a certain quantity 
of Faith as neceſſary to bring men to heaven, and no 
more than is neceſſary : were this the caſe, all Creeds 
ought preciſely to have conſiſted of an equal number 
— the ſame individual articles, whereas no two 
Creeds are to be found which anſwer to ſuch a preci- 
ſion: a plain argument that the church in forming 
Creeds early late went upon no ſuch view, but 
on quite another principle. The deſign of all was to 
keep up as ſtrily as poſſible the whole compages or 
fabric of the Chriſtian faith, as it ſtands in ſcripture ; 
if any part came to be attacked, then to bend all their 
cares to ſuccour and relieve that part, in order ſtill to 
ſecure the whole. There is nothing more in this than 
the very nature and circumſtances of the thing neceſſa- 
rily leads to. Therefore, if any man would talk 
ſenſe againſt the uſe of this or that Creed in ns 
church, he ought to ſhew either that they contain ſuc 
truths as no man ever did, and probably never will, 
oppoſe, which will be a good argument to prove the 
Creed to be ſuperfluous, or that it contains articles 
which are not true, or at beſt doubtful, which will be 
a good argument to prove ſuch a Creed hurtful. As 


to the Athanaſian Creed, it can hardly be thought ſu- 


perfluous ſo long as there are any Arians, Photinians, 
Sabellians, Macedon'ans, Apollinarians, Neſtorians, 
or Eutychians, in this part of the world. And as to 
its being hurtful, that may then be proved, when it 
can be 1 that any of thoſe forementioned hereſies 
were no hereſies, or have not been juſtly condemned. 
As to the Vulgar, they will underſtand in the general, 
and as far as is ordinarily to them neceſſary, the main 
doctrines of a Trinity in Unity, and of God incar- 
nate ; and as to particular explanations, whenever 
they have occafion to look farther, they will find the 
true ones laid down in this Creed, which will be uſe- 
ful to prevent their being impoſed upon at any time 
with falſe ones. It is not pretended, that all are ca- 
yore of ſeeing through every nicety, and of perceiv- 
g the full intent of chis form, and what it alludes to; 
but as many as are capable of being ſet wrong in any 
one branch by the ſubtlety of ſeducers, are as capable 
of being ſet right by this rule given them, and they 
will as eaſily underſtand one fe as t'other. Upon 
the whole, I look upon it as excecding uſeful and even 
neceſſary for every church to have ſome ſuch form as 
this, or ſomething equivalent, open, and common to 
all its members; and as to this particular form, it 
has ſo long prevailed, and ſo well anſwered the uſe 
intended, that, all things conſidered, there can be no 
ſufficient reaſon for changing any part of it, much leſs 
for laying the whole aſide. To conclude; as long as 
there ſhall be any men left to oppoſe the doctrine 
which this Creed contains, ſo long will it be uſeful 
and even neceſſary to continue the uſe of it, in order 
to preſerve the reſt. I ſuppoſe, when we have none 
remaining to find fault with the doctrines, there will 
be none to object againſt the uſe of the Creed, or ſo 


which 


much as to wiſh to have it laid aſide. Theſe laſt 
words cannot, I think, be underſtood to point at Dr 
Tillotſon : but, however, it is remarkable, that our 
author paſſes by in ſilence an objection made by Dr 
Clarke from the words of the Archbiſhop of that im- 
rt. It is true, Dr Clarke only mentions it as an 
earſay, which might be the reaſon no notice was 
taken at this time of it by our author; but it has fince 
been confirmed by a letter of his Grace to Dr Bur- 
net (19). 


(19) See Dr T.. 


F Remarks upon Dr Clarke's catechiſm.] It might lotlon's article, 


* be ſuſpected, that an expoſition of the catechiſm "©: 


VI. part 4, 


by Dr Clarke would be ſuch as was agreeable to his 353. 


own notions : our author therefore, ever watchful of 
all the arts of his antagoniſt, thought it neceſſary to 
prevent the deſign of their being introduced under fo 
ſpecious a cover. The buſineſs conſequently of theſe 
remarks, is to point out all the dangerous paſſages in 
that ſition, The chief of theſe, he obſerves, lie 
in the Doctor's _ dropt the worſhip of the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt ; and, as he had alſo in The modeſt» 
plea continued, publiſhed in 1719, contended for the 
manner of worſhipping the Father through Chriſt, in 
oppoſition to every other mode of worſhip, or in oppo- 
fition to the direct worſhip of any perſon beſides the 
Father only, our author examines all that had been 
there urged on that head; he afterwards runs through 
all the articles of the creed, reſcuing them from inũ- 
dious comments of his antagoniſt. In ſpeaking of the 
ſacraments, eſpecially of the Lord's Supper, he ob- 
ſerves, that Dr Clarke is miſtaken in expoundin John 
vi. ver. 35. and 36. of imbibing and digeſting his doc- 
trine, though ſome very judicwus moderns had gone 
before him in it; to which may be added, that Biſhop 


Hoadly followed him in that interpretation (20), not- ( See bi: u. 
withſtanding it had before been obſerved by our au. 


thor, who ſays, whoſoever will attentively read over 
that chapter, may eaſily enough perceive, that our 
Lord is not there ſpeaking either of his doctrine then 
taught, or of the euchariſt to be inſtituted, + f 11s 
at atonement to be made by his p:7on. It is 
obſervable, that this ſenſ-: of thit pailage is entire- 
ly dropped by the Biſhop, who maintains ſomewhat 
largely the ſame ſenſe that had been put upon it by 
Dr Clarke againſt the inſtitution of the Eucharif, 
without taking the leaſt notice of this other by Doctor 
Waterland, viz. that the eating his fleſh, and drinking 
his blood there mentioned, means the having a part in 
that atonement, as being partakers of Chriſt's death 
and ſatis faction. By this and only this we live, with- 
out it we die, All that ſhall be ſaved, are ſaved by 
his meritorious death and paſſion. This, continues our 
author, I take to be the doctrine of John vi. which, 
out of figure, comes plainly to this, That there is no 
ſalvation given to men, but in and through the ſatis- 
faction of Chriſt. But there is a better harmony be- 
tween theſe two doctors, I mean Biſhop Hoadly and 
our author, in reſpeft to Dr Clarke's expoſition of 1. 
Cor. x. 16. The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Chriſt ? by which Dr Clarke un- 
derſtanding the communion of all the members of 
Chriſt's body one with another, this interpretation our 
author and the biſhop afterwards declare to be irre- 
concileable to the words immediately preceding, The 
cup of bleſſing which we bleſs, is it not the communion of 
the blood of pad ?—St Paul (ſays the biſhop) is not 
here in this verſe ſpeaking of the body of Chriſt, i. e. 
Chriſtians partaking of the Lord's ſupper, but of that 
body of Chriſt, of which Chriſtians partake. How- 
ever, in _— what is meant by that body of 
Chriſt, he declares it to be that in the Lord's Supper 
where we do not eat bread and drink wine, as at an 
ordinary meal, but as memorials of the body and 
blood of Chriſt, in honour to him as the Head of that 
bod of which we are all members ; thus utterly re- 
jecting that interpretation, though eſpouſed by ſome 
learned men, of the words ſignifying a communion or 
— of the benefits of Chriſt's body broken, and 
lood ſhed. And to confirm this opinion, he labours 
to ſhew, that St Paul's argument neither requires nor 
admits ſuch,a ſenſe. Whereas our author tells us, the 
plain meaning of theſe words is, that in the 2 
there 


pend. x. 
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which drew him into a controverſy with Dr Arthur Aſhley Sykes [C]. whom he ſuffered 
however to have the laſt word in a diſpute, which indeed was little more than verbal, and 
from which he was called by his attention to another affair of much greater importance. 
For this year the truth of revelation in general was attacked in a piece intituled, Cbriſtia- 


rity as old as the Creation (F). Our author therefore made it his immediate buſineſs to vin- 455 By Dr Tin- 
dicate religion againſt infidelity, which cauſe employed his pen the latter end of this and wm. = 


the whole two following years [H]. Having effectually pointed out the defects of Dr 


there is a real communication or participation of 
Chriſt's broken body, of which we actually partake 
as often as we worthily partake of this holy Sacra- 
ment ; and he confirms this ſenſe of the paſſage from 
its being the doctrine of our church in the 28th ar- 
ticle, which quotes the very text, verſe 16. The bread 
euhich ave break is A partaking of the body of Chriſt, and 
likewiſe, The cup of bling is a partaking of the blood 
of Chrift: and this acceptation of the words, he ob- 
{:rves, is perfectly coherent with the 17th verſe imme- 
diately following; becauſe the bread is one, We being 
many are one body, for aue are all partakers of that one 
bread: fo he renders the text with the late learned Dr 
Wells. 

[G] 4 diſpute with Dy Sykes.) Dr Clarke, in ſpeak- 
ing to that part of the catechiſm concerning the 
Lord's Supper, where to the queſtion, What are the 
benefits which we receive thereby? the anſwer is, 
The [{rergthening and refrejiing of our ſouls by the body 
and blond of Chriſt, as our bodies are by the bread and 
«ine, has this comment: As impenitency is the death, 
and fins are the diſeaſes of the ſoul, ſo a habit of vir- 
tue is its health and life, and religious acts are its 
food and nouriſhment. This, our author thinks, is 
ſhort of the whole truth intended by theſe words in 
the catechiſm, which, in his opinion, is here ſpeak- 
ing not of the efficacy of habits of virtue to ſalvation, 
which aſter all are conditions only, and have no pro- 
Per efficacy, but of the force and power of the great 
atonement. The expoſitor therefore ſhould rather 
have ſaid thus : As the being excluded from having a 
part in the merits of Chriſt's paſſion is the death, and 
the neglect of the means of grace is the diſeaſe of the 
ſoul, ſo the · participating of the merits of Chriſt's paſ- 
fion 1s its health and life, and the uſe of the proper 
means is its food and nouriſhment. And thus we come 
to the uſe of worthy receiving, the means inſtituted, 
and one of the molt effectual and moſt direct of any: 
It ſuppoſes or takes in virtue, moral virtue, with it, and 
goes far beyond it, uniting us to Chriſt, which moral 
virtue alone never can do. For it is by faith, by grace, 
taut we are ſaved. Again, I know not how to ap- 
prove what the * — ſays, p. 182. of the two 
ſacraments in common with other poſitive inſtituti- 
ons, that they have the nature only of means to an 
end, and that therefore they are never to be compared 
with moral virtues. I cannot underſtand why poſi- 
tive inſtitutions, ſuch as the two ſacraments eſpeciaily, 
ſhould be ſo ſlightly ſpoken of. Moral virtues are ra- 
ther to be conſidered as means to an end, becaule they 
are previous qualifications to the ſacrament, and have 
no proper efficacy towards procuring ſalvation, till 
they are improved ard rendered acceptable by the 
chriſtian 1 Beſides, I ſee but very little 
reaſon for ſlighting poſitive inſtitutions in the general, 
in compariſon of moral virtue. It was breaking a po- 
ſitive precept that turned the firſt man out of paradiſe, 
and entailed mortality upon the whole kind. He goes 
on to confirm this notion, by the inſtance of Abraham, 
who, tho” a perſon of great moral virtue, yet is chiefly 
celebrated for his obedience to one poſitive command. 
The love of God is the firſt and great commandment, 
and obedience to his poſitive inſtitutions is an exerciſe 
of that love, and it is ſometimes the nobleſt and beſt 
exerciſe of it, ſhewing the greater affeflion and 
prompter reſignation to the divine will; and on this ac- 
count he argues that there may in ſome caſes be great- 
er excellency and more re al virtue in obeying poſitive 
precepts, than in any moral virtue. In ſhort, if the 
love cf God be moral virtue, ſuch obedience being an 
act of love is an act of moral virtue, and then there is 
no ground {or the diſtinction; but if a diſtinction muſt 
be made, then let one be called moral virtue, and the 
other Chriſtian perfection; and let any man judge 
which ſhould have the preference. Indeed they ſhould 
not be oppoſed, fince both are neceſſary, and are per- 
fective of each other: but if they muſt be oppoſed 
and compared, I ſay moral virtue is but the handmaid 
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leading to the door of ſalvation, whiclr the uſe of the 
ſacraments at length opens and lets us in. He adds, 
thatany contempt of them may, for any thing he knows, 
be more provoking to God than that of moral virtue, 
carrying greater defiance in it, and having leſs tempt- 
ation to it. This opinion appearing to be ſomewhat 
derogatory to that of Archbp U illotſon, who had often 
inculcated the greater comparative value of moral vir- 
tue, an anſwer was publiſhed to our author's remarks by 
Dr Sykes in 17 30, 8 vo. To this Dr Waterland replied 
in a aun intitled, The nature, obligation, and efficacy of 
the chriftian ſacraments confidered: as al othe comparative 
value of moral and poſitive duties diſlinily ſlated and 
cleared. By the author of the Remarks. 1730. This oc- 
caſioned Dr Sykes's ſecond pamphlet, inticuled, 4 de- 
fence of the anſexer to the remarks upon Dr Clarke's expr fi- 
tion of the Church Catechiſm, wherein the difference be- 
tween moral and pofitive duties is fully lated, being a 
reply to a pamphlet, intitled, The nature, obligation, 2 c. 
1730, 8yo. An anonymous writer alſo publiſhed Jh 
comparative excellence and abligation of moral and poſitive 
duties fully tated and conſidered, in anſwer to a pamphlet, 
intituled, The nature, obligation, c. And alſo another 
called The comparative value of moral and poſitive du- 
ties diſtinetly flated and cleared, both in 1735, 8vo. Af- 
ter this, but in the ſame year, our author publiſhed 4 
ſupplement to the nature, obligation, and efecacy of the 
chriſtian ſacraments, wherein the nature and value of 
poſitive inſtitutions is more particularly examined, and 
objections anſevered, Dr Sykes writing a reply to this, 
intitled, The true foundation of natural and revealed 
religion aſſerted, being à reply to the ſupplement of the 
treatiſe, intitled, The nature, obligation, c. This 
came out in 1730. But our author engaging ſoon after 
in a cauſe of much greater importance to Chriſtianity 
in general, contented himſelf with giving ſome ſtric- 
tures upon this laſt performance of Dr Sykes, in a poſt- 
ſcript to his piece (written in that cauſe) intitled, 
Scripture vindicated. Part II. 1731. A method taken, 
as it ſhould ſeem, by him, in the view of avoiding the 
miſchicfs uſually occaſioned by the heats of a direct 
engagement. However, Dr Sykes thought proper to 
e An anſwer to the poſiſcript of the ſecond part of 
cripture vindicated, wherein is ſewn, That if reaſon 
be not a ſufficient guide in matters of religion, the bul: of 
mankind for 4000 years had no ſufficient guide at all in 
matters of religion. And by this means he obtained 
that which alone can ſatisfy ſome, I mean the pleaſure 
of having the ,laſt word in this controverſy, which in- 
deed was at any time little more than merely verbal. 
[H] His pen was employed upon the ſubject, &c.] He 
publiſhed the following pieces on this occaſion. 1. 
Scripture windicated, in anſwer to Chriſtianity as old 
as the Creation. Part I. 1730. To the third edition he 
prefized a general preface, which is alſo ſold ſepa- 
rately, giving an account of the literal, figurative, and 
myſtical interpretations of ſcripture. 2. Scripture indi- 
cated, &c. Part II. 1731. z. Scripture vindicated. 
Part III. 15732 *. 4. Chriſtianity windicated againſt ln this diipute 
infi 'elity. A Charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry of he was attacked 
Middleſex. 5. Chriſtianity vindicated again/t infidelity. * 4 3 
4 Charge. Part Il. In the firſt charge, delivered May g fen led by Dr 
19, 1731, he obſerves, that we hve in a diſputing Zachary Pearce, 
* age, and infidelity has been growing upon us. It the preſent Bp 
* began with exploding myſteries in general, and from of Rocheſter, 
* thence proceeded to a denial of our Lord's divinity Es. 20 
in particular. Low notions of the perion of Chriſt „orks, Vol. II. 
are apt to bring in low notions of his merit and ſa- p. 135—31 
tisfaction, and of the uſe and value of the Chriſtian edit. 1752. 4to, 
ſacraments, which repreſent and apply them; and 
when faith in Chriſt's blood is once depreciated and 
fruſtrated, it is natural to ſet up works, not only as 
the conditions, but as the efficacious, or even meri- 
torious cauſe of ſalvation. The next ſtep is to exalt 
morality in oppoſition to Faith, and mere morality 
in oppoſition to inſtituted religion, which again pre- 
pares the way for looking on all revealed religion 
as needleſs or uſeleſs, which comes to the ſame thing . 
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he was led thereby to examine another moft celebrated 
Being and Attributes of God; and puſhing his enquiries 


— 


into the genuine force of a moſt favourite argument there advanced to prove the exiſtence. 
of the Deity, the reſult was, the publication of his Diſcourſe of the argument d priori, for 


proving the exiſtence of a Firſt Cauſe [I], which came out in 1734. 


* with denying its truth, becauſe an Allwiſe God can 
do nothing in vain. Such is the connection or gra 


+ P. 3, 4. * dation of error 1. How low notions of the perſon 
of Chriſt are apt to bring in low notions of his merit 
and ſatisfaction, is thus expreſſed in his remarks upon 

t p. 36. Dr Clarke's catechiſm, where he obſerves 1. that au- 


thor inſiſts, that the method wherein, and the terms 
upon which God will extend his mercy and compaſſion 
towards finners depends entirely upon the good plea- 
ſure and wiſdom of God, p. 300, which, ſays our 
author, is as much as to ſay that God has appointed 
* and accepted of this method of falvation by Jeſus 
Chriſt, but that this method ſo underſtood carries 
any proper ſatis faction or atonement, _ not. 
It is admitting indeed the name of ſatis faction, but 
is deny ing the thing. The queſtion is not, what 
God might do in right of his abſolute ſovereignty, 
as to pardoning of finners ; neither is it about what 
infinite wiſdom might have found out, as to any 
other methods of doing it. But the queſtion is, whe- 
ther when God has pitched upon a method of expi- 
ation, which according to ſcripture accounts does 
carry real n.erit and ſatisfaction in it, it may be right 
ſo to underitand and interpret that method, as to take 
from it the very foundation, upon which the true no- 
tion of ſatis faction or merit is built. Again, in an- 
(21) The author ſwer to the queſtion put by another perſon (21), Hor 
of 3 a wwe can be ſure that God cannot accept of the ſacrifice of 
pews &c. 15 pea the firſt and moſt excellent of created beings ? I ſay not, 
27. ſays he, what God can or cannot accept I know 
$ Zach. xiii nothing a priori of it. But ſcripture {. as before ob- 
compared with * ſeryed, reſts not this notion upon the foot of divine 
John xx. 37- acceptance, but upon the infinite value of the ſacri- 
fice (22). What he had ſaid before upon it ſeemed 
to reſolve the ſatisfaction into the Divinity of the 
perſon ſuffering. It was Jebewab that bought—it 
was God that purchaſed the Church with his own 
© blood . It was 5 Ai, the high Lord that bought 
us f. It was the Lord of glory that was crucified . 
He further aſſerts this by the text, Heb. x. 4. I 1. 
not poſſible that the blood of bulls and goats ſhould take 
away fins ; words which appear to reſolve the ſatis- 
faction and mercy not into God's acceptance, but 
into the intrinſic value of the ſacrifice; and while 
we reſt it upon that foot [of ſcripture] I do not ſee 
why we may not ſay, that it is not poſſible for the 
blood of any creature to take away the fins of the 
world; ſince no creature can do more than his duty, 
nor can have any ſtock of merit to ſpare for other 
creatures. In this light the ſcripture doctrine of the 
ſatisfaction inters the divinity of him that made it. 
And hence it is that thoſe who have denied our Lord's 
proper divinity, have commonly gone on to deny 

any proper ſatisfattion.” 
[7] — on the argument a priori.] He had 
in the defence of his Queries given ſeveral broad hints 
of the weakneſs of this 2 (23). But here he 
N enters into the bottom of it, and having given an hi- 
"Wy 3 orĩcal account of the firſt riſe of the ſchelaltie term, 
and Prefa e O neceſſary exiſtence, he ſhews that the fathers had no 
his Sermons at ſuch term, but rejected the name of neceſſity, as not 
2 : Moyer 5 applicable to the Deity at all, underſtanding it in its 
ares» F. 21. ancient proper comparative ſenſe. That it was never 
applied to the divine exiſtence till the 13th century 
by the ſchoolmen ; and as the ſuppoſed proof à priori 
of Dr Clarke is built in a manner upon that word, and 
finks with it, ſo it is plain that the Fathers rejected 
this argument after the introduction of the term. He 
then proceeds to ſhew, that the ſchoolmen alſo, from 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas in the 13th 
century, rejected the proof à priori from it, and con- 
cludes this part with obſerving, that the ableſt and 
wiſeſt men have aimed no higher than the proof 2 7 
feeriori, which indeed is ſtrictly demonſtrative, and if 
it was not, is yet convincing enough to found a ratio- 
nal belief of it, which is all that is required. Biſhop 
Ward for inſtance, in his treatiſe of the exiſtence and 
attributes, and the Biſhops Wilkins and Pezrſon on 
the ſame ſubject, and Dr Barrow. Mr Locke, and Mr 
Woollaſton, befides a great many more that could not 
have failed to take in the argument à priori, bad they 
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(22) Importance * 
of the doftrine © 
of the Trinity, « 
p- 55. 2dedit, 
Acts xx. 28. 
forthe true read- 
ing conſult Mill © 
in loco. 0 
+ 2 Peter ii. 1. 
Se: Dr Taylor's 
true ſcripture- 
doctrine, &c, 
P. 391. i 
1 1 Corinth. ii. 
3. compared 
with 1 John i. 
7. and Heb. ix. 
I4. 
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(23) Second de- 


In this piece he ex- 
plains 


not been perſuaded that there was no ſoundneſs, no 
ſolidity in it. After this he enters into the merits of 


the debateF: wherein he ſhews, 1. That the argument F p. 44. 


is very looſe and precarious, ſtanding upon little elſe 
but an ill uſe of equivocal terms or phraſes. 2 That 
moreover, when fully underſtood. it is palpably wrong 
and abſurd. 3. That the ſeveral pleas or excuſes ir- 
vented for it are fallacious, and of no real weight. As 
to the firſt, he obſerves, that the equivocal word 
meant is nece//ity, which he clears up, and divides into 
logical, moral, phyſical, and metaphyſical neceſſity, 
or immutable exiſtence proper to God only, or inſepa- 
rable connexion betiveen exiſtence and ſubject or eſ- 
ſence. Thus the exiſtence of the Deity is immutable, 
firm, and enduring from everlaſting. to everlaſting. 
This permanency of being is conlidered as a mode of 
exiſtence, preſuppoſing exittence, as a modal bein 
always ſuppoics pure being. It may be called modal 
neceſſity, as expreſſing that perfect manner of exiſt- 
ence proper to the Deity. Inis, which he alſo calls 
ſelf ſufficiency, is diſtinguiſhed from cauſal neceſſity, 
as metaphyſical from phyſical. Cauſal neceſſity is 
antecedent, effective, operative Modal is poſterior 
in order of nature and conception to the exiſtence or 
exiſting ſubject whereof it is the mode. Metaphy ſical 
neceflity is what our preſent argument is ſolely con- 
cerned in. It has been ſometimes ſtiled ſimple or ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, as oppoſed to relative. Phyſical ne- 
ceſſity is abſolute only as oppoſed to limited or condi- 
tional, not as oppoſed to relative, becauſe it ſtands in 
the relation between cauſes and effects; but metaphy- 
ſical neceſſity has no relation to any thing extraneous 
to the ſubject of it. It ſubſiits only in the divine eſ- 
ſence. This is that pure, ſimple, abſolute, tranſcend- 
ental neceſſity, which the later ſchoolmen and metaphy- 
ſicians ſpeak of. He then proceeds to enquire what it 
is that ſupports the argument à priori. The way of 
coming at it is firſt to prove à poſteriori the exiſtence of 
an independent being; thus, ſomething now is, therefore 
ſomething has exiſted from all eternity, therefore ſume 
one unchangeable and independent being, one atleaſt; 
therefore there is ſome one ſelf-exiſtent or neceſſarily 
exiſtent Being, Thus far all is right and well for the 
coming at neceſſary exiſtence à poſteriori. Call it ne- 
ceſſity of exiſtence, and then that neceſſity imports a 
mode of exiltence before proved ſubſequent in the or- 
der of nature and conception to the exiſtence, and re- 
ferred up to the ſubject of it. This modal neceſſity is a 
property of the independent being, denoting his im- 
mutable permanency, his infinite ſtability. But this 
modal neceſſity is ſoon after dropped, and cauſal, phy- 
fical, antecedent necefiity flipped upon us in its room; 
and under this cover of an ambiguous name, the idea 
which we firſt began with is changed for another al- 
together new and foreign; and then enters the argu- 
ment à priori with all its train. There is row I know 
not what antecedent neceſſity and internal cauſe, and 
prior reaſon, ground, and foundation of the indepen- 
dent being ; all built upon the equivocation and 12 
tranſition from neceſſity, conſidered in the modal and 
proper ſenſe, to neceſſity taken in a cauſal and foreign 
meaning. This zeceſity, it is ſaid, muſt be antecedent 
in the natural order of ideas t9 our ſuppo/ition of its being. 
Why ſo? no neceſſity had been proved before, but 
what was conceived ſubſequent to, as being a mode, 
and referred up to, the independent being, There 1s 
no reaſon at all for its antecedency, but that an argu- 
ment à priori would drop with it. Put but immutavi- 
lity, independence, or durability, inſtead of neceſſity of 
exiſtence, which really ſignifies no more than the other, 
and it will be ſeen how the notion of antecedency 
drops and diſappears. Whence it is plain that the 
notion is here falſe and foreign, not deducible from 
any regular train of ideas, but admitting of two ſen- 
ſes, is brought in arbitrarily, to ſerve the purpoſe of 
ſinking ene idea, and bringing in another. : 
In favour of this new notion of antecedency it is 
added, that this neceſſity muſt antecedently thruſt it- 
ſelf upon us, Whether we will or no, even while we 
are endeavouring to ſuppoſe that no ſuch my exits. 


For example, when we are endeavouring to pe” 
| t 


WAT ER LAND. 


plains the true and real uſe of the ſchoolmen and metaphyſical di vines [X J. The Convo- 
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cation meeting this year, our archdeacon was pitched upon for prolocutor of the lower 


houſe, and an elegant Latin ſpeech was prepared to be 
houſe by the learned Dr Cobden (g), archdeacon of London. But he thought proper to de- 
cline that office, which in the then ſtate of the church muſt have been attended with ex- 
tract dinary trouble; as was foreſeen by the King, who therefore preſently diſſolved it. 


plete his celebrated treatiſe on the Importance of 


left our author more at leiſure to cam 


ſtep 


on preſenting-bim to that 
(g | That divine 
printed it toge- 
ther with his 

- own Poems in 
This 1743, Lo. 


the doctrine of the Trinity [ L], which he publiſhed the ſame year; and having in that piece 


that there is no being in the univerſe that exiſts ne- 
ceſlarily, we always find in our minds (beſides the 
foregoing demonſtration of ſomething's being ſelf-ex- 
iſtent irom the impoſſibility of every thing's being de- 
ndent) we always find in our minds, it is ſaid, ſome 
ideas, as of infinity and eternity; which o remove, 
that is, to ſuppoſe no being, no ſubſtance in the uni- 
verſe, to which theſe attributes or modes of exiſtence 
are neceſſarily inherent, is a contradiction in the very 
terms. In anſwer to this Dr Waterland obſerves, 1ſt, 
That there is no arguing from real to ideal exiſtence 
zdly, Allowing a kind of order of antecedency in our 
conceptions, it does not prove any real antecedency 
with reſpect to the divine exiſtence, as if that were 
roved by ſomething prizs in order of nature to it. 
2d!y, It we ſhould grant a neceſſity of concei-ving or 
imagining thus or thus, we are under no antecedent 
necetlity of believing that theſe conceptions or imagi- 
nations do infer the exiſtence of a Deity, till it can 
be clearly ſhewn what certain connexion. there is be- 
tween ideas and realities. Athly. If ſuch certain con- 
nex on could be proved, yet ſuch proof would not 
amount to a demonſtration @ fHiieri, ſeeing that the pro- 
ceſs of ſuch an argument is altogether a fefferiori. For 
thus it runs, we have ſuch and ſuch ideas, which ideas 
muſt have objective realities as their cauſe or ground, 
and theſe objeQive realities or real attributes muſt 
have their ſubject, as all modes and attributes have: 
Aud chus at length, by this analyſis, or in the way of 
aſcent, we come up to a firſt cauſe, which is antecedent 
in order of nature to every mode and attribute ſuppoſed 
to inhere in it, and to belong to it. So that in this 
way we can never arrive at any thing which can be 
juſtly conceived prior or antecedent in order of nature 
to the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe. — Having thus ſhewn 
the arbitrary introduCtion of this term a cg of en 
ence, he proceeds to mention the uſes it is made to 
ſerve in proving the eternity, omnipreſence, and uni- 
ty, where proper epithets are given to it, ſuck as the 
occaſions ieverally required, but equally precarious, 
and without any ſolid foundation. — In the laſt place 
he obterves, that this term is arbitrarily diſmiſſed, 
there being indeed as much reaſon for going on with 
it in infinitum as for taking it in at all. If every thing 
that exiſts, and every circumſtance of it muſt have a 
reaſon à priori, why it is, rather than not, a ſuppoſi- 
tion which the argument à priori is built upon, then 
the antecedent neceſſity itſelf muſt have a reaſon 4 
priori to fix and determine it, and that another, and 
ſo on infinitely.— The ſecond general head, which 
was to ptove its abſurdity, is ſoon diſpatched, thus: 
it is demonſtrable à priori, that there neither is nor can 
be any proof à priori of the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe, 
becauſe there is no cauſe prior to the firſt. To be more 
diſtin& and particular. There are but three poſſible 


ſuppoſitions, and all of them flatly contradictory and 


abſurd. The ſubſtance itſelf, or ſome property of that 
ſubſtance, or ſomething extrinſic to both. The firit 
is both abſurd in itſelf, and rejected by the advocates 
for the proof & priori. 2. The ſubſlance to be con- 
ceived prior to itſelf is abſurd, and confefled ſo on all 
hands. 3. The third is more abſurd, if poſſible, than 
the preceding. An antecedent property is as great a 
ſoleciſm, and almoſt as flat a contradiction, as an an- 
tecedent ſubſequency, or a ſubſequent antecedency. 
Every property or attribute, as ſuch, preſuppoſing its 
ſubject. Some attribute or property of the ſelf-exiſt- 
ent being is t / be ſuppoſed prior in the order of nature 
to the ſame being, its ſubject. It is confeſſed indeed 
that the ekolaſtick way of proving the exiſtence of the 
Self-exiſient being, from the abſolute perfection of his na- 
ture is ds e 7p.[:0:v. For all or any perfeftions pre- 
luppoſe exiſtence, which is petit.o principii z but then 
it is immediately ſaid, that bare nece/ity of exiſtence does 
not preſuppoſe, but infer exiſtence. That is, ſays Dr Wa- 
terland, if ſuch neceſſity be ſuppoſed to be a principle 
extrinſic, But if it be a mode or property, it muſt 


occaſionally 


preſuppoſe the exiſtence of its ſubjeR, as certainly and 
evidently as it is a mode or property. It might per- 
haps &4 poſteriori infer the exiſtence of its ſubject, as 
effects may infer a cauſe: but to infer in the other 
way à priori is altogether as impoſſible as that a tri - 
angle ſhould be a ſquare; which is joining repugnant 
ideas together. The truth is, that to make out an 
argument à priori there mult be a cauſe, or however 
a priority” or antecedency brought in to argue upon, 
and to draw an inference from to the exiſtence of a 
Deity ; and yet no ſooner is the idea of cauſe or pri- 
ority or antccedency, though in conception only, in- 
troduced but we immediately ſubvert the idea of a 
property, and of a firſt cauſe. It is a vain thing to 
infiit one while on the antecedency, for the ſake of 
the pretended demonſtiation, and then preſently to 
drop it, by recreating to the idea of a property, for 
the ſake of warding off inſuperable objections. Either 
there is no antecedency in this cafe at all to form the 
argument upon, ot if there be, the antecedent prin- 
ciple is no property, but a principle extrinſic. So then 
either the antecedency muſt be dropped, and the ar- 
gument à priori dropped with it, or if the anteceden- 
cy be kept up, the idea of a property is deſtroyed in- 
ſtantly, and we are yet to ſeek for a firſt cauſe. Turn 
the thing which way you will, the preſumed argument 
à priori is all over contradictory and abfurd. It is not 
merely abſtruſe or unintelligible, but plainly and 
clearly repugnant to reaſon, and to itſelf. Latily, he 
anſwers the ſeveral pleas, amounting to foyrteen, ad- 
vanced to ſupport the argument à priori. But in this 
we ſhall follow his example in referring to another 
author, who has conſidered this point at large (24). as mage ores 
He concludes with a brief intimation of the hurtful argument 2 
tendency of inſiſting ſo much upon the pretended ar- priori. 
gument à priori, both with regard to religion and ſci- 
ence ; in which he again refers to the laſt mentioned 
treatiſe. Our author's piece on the argument 4 
priori was printed at the end of 4n Enquiry into the 
Ideas of ſpace, time, c. by Edmund Law of Chriſt's 
College, Cambridge, who in that treatiſe, and in his 
notes on Archbp King's origin of evil, inſerted the ſub- 
ſtance of what our author wrote upon that ſubject, in 
ſome letters to a gentleman; where in oppoling Dr * Ser 3 
Clarke's notion of God's being the ſubſtratum of ſpace, — 
he was led into ſuch a metaphyſical perplexity, as to vol. f. p. 2040. 
deny the reality of ſpace, maintaining it to be no more 124. book 
than an abſtract idea, in which he has few followers , 3 
among whom are Meſſrs Pope and Warbnrton +. 17 $6. E 

[X] The uſe of the ſcboolmen and mctaphyſical divi- 
nity.) The ſchoolmen, ſays he, though they deſerved- 
ly lie under a diſiepute for their exceſſes in many 
u. may yet be jultly looked upon as carrying 
greater authority with them in a point of this nature, (25) Here the 
where they had no bias to miſlead them, (being in- term Theiſm is 
clined to the fide of Theiſm (25); ) and where a que 82 13 
{tion turned upon a right underſtanding of technical from Deiſm, 
terms or phraſes, and a thorough acquaintance with which excluding 
logic and metaphyſic, being a matter of pure abſtract the belief of Re- 
reaſoning. They were undoubtedly great maſters in — 
that way. For where they argaed barely upon the prin- RS Hons TY 
ciples of reaſon (as a very judicious writer obſerves t) exclude that be- 
they have often done exceeding well, and have improved licf. 
natural reaſan to an uncommon height. And I will ven- Ss 
ture to add, that if the ſharpeſt wits of theſe later days 1. . += 
ſhall undertake upon their own ſtock to furniſh out a learning, * 217. 
new ſcheme of ſchool-divinity or metaphyfical theo- 227. 
logy, it will be a long while, perhaps ſome centuries, 
before they arrive to ſuch perfection in ſome parts as 
many of the ſchoolmen arrived to; unleſs they ſhall 
be content, within a while, to take thoſe deſpiſed 
ſchoolmen into conſultation with them, and to extract 
the beſt things from them (26). | 

[L} The importance of the defrine of the Trinity.) upon the argu- 
In the introduction to this treatiſe he informs us, that ment a, 
de was principally led to: this underaking by a *© . . b. s, 
pamphlet publihed in 173 2, 8vo. intitled, 4 ſaber 

and 


'24) Gretton's 


(26) Diſſertation 


; 
* 
0 
7 
p 
* 


— 
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5) He mentions chat ſubj 
e . 
— the Biſhop's lowing year. 


name, but en- djac 
2 iaconal charge every 


occaſionall given his ſentiments concerning the fundamentals of chriſtianity, he purfued 
in two charges delivered to the clergy of his archdeaconry this and the fol- 


In 1736, entering into the ſubject of the euchariſt, he printed an archi- 
r of his life afterwards upon that ſacrament, wherein he de- 


N . — . | * . * 
- = 9 


prove his doc- fended the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church, as well againſt the extreme of Biſhop 


trine to be the 
ſame with that 


Hoadley(+), that it is no more than a bare commemorative feaſt, without any ſpecial pri- 


of Socinus upon Vileges annexed to it, as againſt the other extreme of Mr Johnſon and Dr Brett, of its 


The concluſion 


this ſubjet.— being a —— 4 propitiatory ſacrifice. 


of the xt charge, of ſacrifice ſet forth, was delivered at the Eaſter viſitation in 1740 (i); not long after 


Intituled, The 


Re ace Which a complaint which he had many years too much neglected (), obliged him 


the ſacraments. July the ſame year to call in the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon at Cambridge [Mr Lunn] under 


But it was now too late, a bad habit of 


body, contracted by too intenſe an application to his ftudies, rendered a recovery im- 
poſſible ; and after undergoing ſeveral painful operations, to which he ſubmitted without 
(1)This account reluctance, and bore with an exemplary patience (1), every thing tending to a mortifica- 


which comes 
from his bro- 


tion, he expired with the ſame compoſure that he had lived, Dec. 24th that year. His 


ther is coofi,m- body was interred, according to his own requeſt, in one of the ſmall chapels on the ſouth 
ed by Mr Seed. fide of the collegiate church of Windſor, under a plain ſtone, with this inſcription: Daniel 


as mentioned in 


the ſequel, and Waterland, S. T. P. hujus ecclęſiæ Canonicus, obiit Decemb. 23, 


their joint teſti- 
monie will 
hardly be diſpa- Dec. 14, 1721. 
raged by Dr 


The laſt of theſe charges, intituled, The diſtinctions ( 4 1s 4 


With his other 
In works, is printed 
tiecrd of 
My Beit, man'y 


whoſe hands finding no relief, and his pain ſtill increafing, he removed to London, and 
put himſelf under the care of Mr Cheſelden. 


rmons at 1.4 
U\ er's lecture. 


0 The nail 
Bro ing into one 
of his great toes, 


1740. Ælalis 58 (m). He had , te 41.4, ,, 
publiſhed ſeveral ſermons in his life-time, particularly one before the ſons of the Clergy, 
2. One before the Lord Mayor, at St Paul's, on the reſtoration-day in 


paring dates, 


li'tle before the 


Ni dle ons to. 1723. 3. A familiar diſcourſe upon the doctrine of the holy Trinity, and the uſe and im- Om 


ry inſerted in his portance of it, preached at St Auſtin's church, 1723. 


articl-, remar 


(P] p. og dren, &c. at St Sepulchre's, on Thurſday in Whitſun-week, 1723. And after his death 


vol. 5, there came out in 1742, two volumes more on ſeveral ſubjects of religion and moralit 


Ys 


to which were added two tracts. 1. A ſummary view of the dotirine of juſtification [M]. 2. 


and charitable diſquifition concerning the importance of the 
deftrine of the Trinity; endeavouring to ſhew, that thoſe 
in the different ſchemes ſhould bear with each other in their 
different ſentiments, and ſhould not ſeparate communion : 
which he declares to be written in a good manner, 
and with a chriſtian ſpirit, and therefore deſerving no- 
tice He mentions alſo the other pieces intimated in 
* Viz, Mr Na- his title-page, as further inducements to it“. He fur- 
tion's ſermon on ther obſerves ſomething of the general principles up- 
Sept. 3, 1731-— on which they build, who aſſert the importance of the 
— — do doctrine of the Trinity, and who refuſe communion 
r Nation, by ©: . « . 
P. C. 1732.— With the open impugners of it. Thus, 1. It is laid 
2. A vindication down as a certain and undiſputed principle, that there 
ot Mr Nation's are ſome ſcripture-doctrines of greater importance 
fermon, with than others; and the eſtimate of greater importance 
letter from Mr. pt x 3 is k 
Nation,— 4. A is made by the connexion of it with chriſtian practice 
Letter to the Or worſhip, or the whole oeconomy of man's ſalvation 
author of the by Chriſt r, or by its being frequently, plainly, or 
9 ſtrongly inculcated in holy — That ſuch doc- 
letter to Mr Na. trines are commonly ſtiled fundamentals, that there is 
tion, by P. C.— no giving an exact catalogue of theſe important or 
5, A reply to fundamental doctrines; though it is for the moſt part 
Mr P. C.'s let- eaſy to determine of any particular doctrine. That 
8 1 we cannot give a complete catalogue of virtues, any 
eo r Na. more than of articles of faith, ſo as to be poſitive that 
tion, by P. C. thoſe particular virtues, and in ſuch a particular de- 
2 are neceſſary to all perſons, or to any perſon that 
+ Sherlock's ſhall be named. The preciſe quantity of virtue abſo- 
Vindication of Jutely neceſſary to ſalvation being no more to be defined 
or _ of than the preciſe quantity of faith; yet we know in the 
2 ay > 846. eneral, that fincere and univerſal obedience to what 
edit. 1686 2, $8vo, God commands, allowing for the infirmities of our na- 
ture, is neceſſary for ſalvation; and inlike manner fin- 
cere and univerſal aſſent to what God reveals makes up 
the other part of the terms of acceptance ; as faith and 
obedience together make up the whole. He main- 


tains, That the doctrine of the Trinity is ſufficiently 


clear and practical, and infiſted on in ſcripture'as much 

as the nature of the thing needs or requires. Having 

confirmed his opinion ＋ the judgment of the Fa- 

t De uſu pa- thers, following therein Biſhop Bull, as he had done 

* formerly in his vindication of the Trinity, he enters 

Prefatory 4if- into that moſt conteſted point, the uſe and value of 

courſe to his the fathers concerning articles of faith, in which he 

French verſion ſhews the errors of Daillef and Barbeyrac 5, upon the 

of Puffendorff. ſubject, which laſt, referring to a noted treatiſe of Le 

f Clerc ||, our author animadverts upon that treatiſe in 

| Printed at the theſe words: © A treatiſe,” ſays he, ſo indefinite 
end of Grotius 

de veritate reli- ànd looſe, that one ſcarce knows what he aims at, 

gionis ehriſtia- except it be, that nothing ſhould paſs for a funda- 

ne. A. D. 1709. mental. which has been ever diſputed by men call. 

ing themſelves Chriſtians, and profeſſing ſcripture, 

* however interpreted, to be their rule, which is judg- 


An 


ing of important truths, not by the word of God, 
ſoberly underſtood, nor by catholic tradition, nor 
by the reaſon of things, but by the floating humours 
and fancies of men, as if all chriſtian doctrines were 
to be expunged out of the liſt of neceſſaries, which 
have had the misfortune to be diſputed among us, 
and a ſhort creed were to be ned out of the re- 
mainder. But if others, with Baron Herbert of 
Cherbury, and the author of the fundamental con- 
ſtitutions of Carolina [Mr Locke] building upon the 
ſame principles of latitude, and willing to compound 
Me differences, ſhould adviſe us to admit nothing for 
a fundamental, but what all mankind have hitherto 
agreed in, and for the future ſhall agree in, Atheiſts 
only excepted, where will then at length theſe pre- 
ſumptuous ſchemes end? Or when will weak men 
leave off dictating to an all-knowing God, prefer- 
ring their own fond devices to the wiſdom of hea- 
ven (27) ? 


4. Religious education of chil- 


year, 


27) Imrortance 


[M] Doctrine of Juſtification.] Mr Clarke gives 0 doctrine, 
the following account of this piece. He obſerves, that ch. vii. ſecond 


the ſubject of juſtification was the occaſion of great 
controverſy during twenty years of great confuſion in 
the laſt century. That Biſhop Bull had exhauſted the 


edition correct- 
ed. 17345 drs. 


ſubject“. But Mr Whitefield, in anſwer to the late - In hi; Harmo- 
Biſhop of London's paſtoral letter +, having maintain- nia Apofe les, 


ed the /olifidian doctrine, aſſerting good works to be 
only fruits and conſequences of juſtification; there ſeem- 
ed to be wanting a Sifcourſe upon it in Engliſh, which 


written about 
1660, his Exa- 
men Cenſuræ, 
and his Apolo- 


was the occaſion of publiſhing this tract: wherein gia yro Harmo- 
our author ſhews, 1 What the name imports. 2. What ni,, 
the thing contains. 3. How it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from I F. + 7. 


renovation and regeneration. 4. What are the concur- 
ring cauſes on God's part and man's, to produce and 
preſerve it. 5. What are the common extremes run 
into on this head, and how they may be avoided. The 
ſum is, that we are jultified by God the Father, con- 
ſidered as principal ; and by God the Son, as merito- 
rious purchaſer; and by God the Holy Ghoſt, as im- 
mediate efficient ; and by baptiſm, as the ordinary in- 
ſtrument of conveyance ; and by faith, of ſuch a kind, 
as the ordinary inſtrument of reception; and laſtly, 
by faith and holineſs, as the qualifications and condi- 
tions in adults, both for the firſt receiving, and for the 
perpetual preſerving of it. As baptiſm had been too 
often admitted, or but ſlightly mentioned in treatiſes 
on the ſubje& of juſtification, our author gives it a 
large and diſtin conſideration, wherein 2 ſhews, 
that baptiſm is the immediate and proximate form 
and rite of conveyance on God's part, and conſe- 
quently of regeption on man's, from texts of ſcripture 
and the antients, from 70 years after Chriſt, to the 
end of the 4th century and later, and from che doc- 

trine 


5 eculaly 


„ yon the 
trol 5 


n 
b as en!“ , 
Jy exam ec 's 


(28) Clarke's » 
preſatoly c1(- 
courſe, pr: fixe 
to the (dit! not 
Dr Wat: land'; 
poſthumous 
works, 


0 . 133. 
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An enquiry concerning the antiquity of the practice of Infant-communion [N] as founded on the 

notion of its neceſſity, publiſhed from the originals, in purſuance of the requeſt of the author, by 24 
Joſepb Clarke, A. M. to whom he committed the care of his MSS. to ſelect and reviſe for e der, who 
the preſs ſuch of them as ſhould be thought moſt uſeful and proper for the public view (i). 3 
Mr Jeremy Seed, his curate at Twickenham, has given us a noble ſpecimen of his own Meth 


oratorical talent, in drawing the character of his Patron at full length (o), 


reader curious in ſuch thing 
the full extent and beauty of it. 


and proſeſſet! be 
to which the n wiliine'y 


. : „ undertock this 
gs muſt be referred, as being too long to be inſerted here in tal out of gra- 
It is ſufficient for our purpoſe to mention the diſtin- de 0 that 


. b « ; great and good 
guiſhing marks of ic. What is obferved of his works (p) has been already occaſionally 


man, by whom 


taken notice of in the proper places. His ſtile, eſpecially in ſome of his lateſt compoſi- e me ho- 


Chu, al ths tions, is, as Mr Seed intimates, not excellent, 


the liberty and extent of his mind appears in this, that being ſo intenſely ſtudious, yet 
he could be immediately free and diſengaged, if company came in, attend to and join 
in the converſation with life and vivacity : but was always very tender upon the ſubject vr 2 

He chiefly delighted in the converſation of the learned, who g hs dach, 


of any man's character. 
c 


3 * nour to be 
In regard to his lite and converſation, educated. 


(%) In a ſermon 
on the death of 


after his death, 


came to conſult him; upon which occaſions he was unreſervedly communicative, and * »kenbarr, 


© always gave entire ſatisfaction. 


trine of our church; concluding this head with not- 
ing and accountivg for a miſtake in ſome eminent 
mocerns, who have taught that the firſt juſtification 
in Adults is antecedent to baptiſm, and that baptiſm 
rather ſeals and confirms it than conveys it, for which 
doctrine he ſees no ſufficient ground in {c: ipture or 
antiquity, or the public offices of our church, but 
much the contrary. Laſtly, he takes occaſion to diſ- 
courſe upon the phiaſe, the inſlrumentality of faith, 
which, he ſays, had been CGiflited by Hammond, Ib- 
Lotſon, Bull, and Freeman, who had alto rejected the 
thing. He therefore diſtinguiſhes upon the queſtion, 
rejecting it according to the falſe notion ſome had 
conceived, but contends for it in the true and proper 
ſenſe. He diſtinguiſhes the inſtrumentality of faith 
for juſtification into an ative and a paſſive ſenile, re- 
jecling it in the former, and maintaining it in the lat- 
ter. It cannor, ſays he, be the inſtrument of convey- 
ance in the hand of the efficient cauſe, but may very 
properly be looked on as the inſtrument of reception 
on the part of the re-ipient. It is not the means 
whereby the grace is effected or conveyed; but may 
be and is the means whereby it is accepted or receiv- 
cd; but it is obſerved by Mr Clarke the editor, that 
B.ſhop Bull does not reject the inſtrumentality, only 
in the ſame ſenſe as Dr Waterland does. In proof 
of which he cites the following words from the Har- 
monia, diſſert. 1. c 11. 99. P. II. Wy inflrumentum 
flricte 2 proprie ſumatur pro cauſa efficiente minus prin- 
cipali, clarum ff idem juſtificationis inflrumentum nullo 
110.0 fee dici. Si fides inſlrumentum ¶ e velimus, fleri non 
ei ut recipiatur aii modo inſirumentum e quam qua- 
tenus oft opus ex preſcripto & per gratiam Dei a nobis 
preflitum. Conditio tnim quatenus praſiita eft ali quo 
md; medium five inſirumentum dici poteſt, quo conſoqui- 
mur rem que ſub conditione promittitur. Which ſhews, 
that tho” he diſlikes the phraſe, yet Le rejects the thing 
as the inflrument of conveyance only, not as the in- 
ſtrument of reception, tho he chooſes to call it by ano- 
ther name (28), 

[N] Or the ſulject of infant-communion.)] This piece 
ſeems to have been written in order io explain what 
has been ſaid ia his review of the doctrine of the Eu- 
chariit ®, a charge in 1737, where he had obſcrved, 
That the fathers, both of the Greek and Latin church, 
for the firſt four centuries, or ſomewhat more, never 
interpreted John vi. directly of the Euchariſt, but by 
the frequent applying the general doctrine of ſpiritual 
feeding there ſpoken of, to che particular caſe of the 
Euchariſt, many among the Latins eſpecially, came, 
about the beginning of the fifth century, to interpret 
it direQ!y of the Euchariſt, and ſo to think that John 
vi. 53. was as deciſive a text for the neceſſity of the 
Euchariſt, a» John iii. 5. was for the neceſſity of bap- 
tim, Hereupon enſued a common practice of giv- 
ing the communion to mere infants. Pope Innocent 
I. is believed to have been the firſt that brought up 
ſuch a doctrine of the neceſſity of communicating in- 
tants. In the margin, after referring to Wall and 
Bingham, he ſays, conſult Pierce's eſſay on infant- 
communion, who carries it much higher than others, 
upon ſuggeſtions, which bear a probable appearance, 
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He had an excellent turn for buſineſs ; would both ©. þ 3 
talk and write upon things quite foreign to the track of his ſtudies with uncommon 
penetration, He was always eaſy of acceſs. Free and familiar, his heart, and his coun- 
tenance open to you, without any ſhy and reſerved manner, without ſtatelineſs and ſo- 


was his c.rate., 


and are worth examining by ſome perſon of learning 
and leiſure. But in the mean while I acquieſce in Dr 
Wall's account, as one that was well conſidered, and, 
in my opinion, cannot be far from the truth. In ano- 
ther marginal note, after referring to Wall and Voſſius 
for St Auſtin's being ſuppoſed to have interpreted John 
vi. 5. of the neceſtity of the cucharilt to ſalvation, he 
adds, that Thornidike diſputes it with ſome ſhew of 
reaſon. Accordingly, he himſelf enquired deeper in- 
to it, before the book was publiſhed, as appears by 
an advertiſement pr:fxed to it in theſe words. The 
practice of communicating mere infants, under a no- 
* tion of its neceſſity, and as built upon John vi. came 
not in before the th or qth century, and never was 
general, or however laſted not long in the weſt, 
where it firſt began: my reaſons for this perſuaſion 
are too long to give here, but I thought this ſhort 
hint might be proper to prevent miſconceptions as 
to that article. The tract now under conſideration 
15 the relult of our author's further enquiry into this 
ſubject, wherein the reader will find the reaſon re- 
terred to in the juſt mentioned advertiſement in his 
Review, where, tho nothing is built upon it, yet he 
eſteemed it a point worth clearing up. Some, as Dail- 
le, had cenſured the ancients for this error, in order to 
detract in general from the authority of the fathers ; 
conclucing thence, that their opinions are not of 
weight enough to ſhew the truth of any controverted | 
point t, whence it plainly appears, tha: he was wil- + Daille, lib. 
ling to deny that authority in general, which others 11. c. 4. P. 263. 
have made a bad uſe of. as it mult be obvious they Genev. 1686. 
would do, tho' with little reaſon. For tho' it be true, 
that the fathers were not infallible, and may have er- 
red in points of leis conſequence, yet it is running into 
unjultifiable extremes to conclude thence, as ſome 
have done, that therefore there is no credit to be gi- 
ven to the verdict of antiquity at all, that they have 
erred in fundamentals, or in delivering down the ca- 
nonical books of ſcripture, and the fundamental doc- aſe 
trines therein contained. Daillé has made their er- t Wall's infant- 
8 baptiſm, Part 3. 
rors more and greater than they really were 1. There . 17.4 15. Vol. 
have been others on the contrary, who have pleaded 11. p. 436. Im- 
the practice and opinion of the fathers for the revival portan e of the 
of it, Biſhop Bedel F. and Mr Pierce of Exeter ||. Theſe Senne of the 
were the motives which excited Dr Waterland to exa- 3 
mine whether the fact be true. It was the common p. 412436, 
opinion, that the | pers was as high as the Cyprianic fr edition. 
age, and practiſed on to the 5th century, upon a be- 
lief of baptiſm's neceſſity to ſalvation, as taught by p. 442. at the 
St Auſtin and Pope Innocent I. The deſign of the end of Parr's 
preſent tract is to ſhew this to be a miſtake ; that the life of Archbp 
early ages never gave the communion to mere infants, Usher. 
except in the inſtance mentioned by Cyprian, but to || in an effay in 
children of ten, or perhaps of ſeven years old, and that favour of the 
only upon prudential reaſons, or the general reaſon of pra. — Oo 
education purſuant to chriſtian principles, ſuch as is „ e — 
among us, to bring them to church, training them up 728. 
in the way they ſhould go: or, if founded upon 
ſtronger motives, they were ſuch as reſolved into the 
then preſent expediency or provident occaſion. It is 


remarkable, that Dr Waterland agrees in this point 
with the council of Trent. 
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$ In letter 183. 


© lemnity, 


— 
* 

= 
— — 
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© lemnity. Cautious, but not artful; honeſt, but not unguarded; glad to communicate, 
© tho? not ambitious to diſplay, his great knowledge: ſubſtantially good, without ſtudy. 
ing appearances, he hated all party, and would never have gone the lengths of any. 
* Tho! unmoveable after he had formed a reſolution upon juſt grounds, yet he judged 
* candidly, and ſpoke advantageouſly of many, who thought very differently from him.” 
It was this happy diſpoſition that recommended him to the notice of the late Queen Ca- 
roline, before whom, when Princeſs of Wales, he held ſome conferences with Dr Clarke, 
and tho' theſe dropped after our author declared his full conviction of the truth and im- 
(9) Seed's Ser- portance of the doctrine of the Trinity, and his reſolution to maintain it (q), yet there 
menonthedeath continued a perſonal friendly acquaintance between them, till the death ot Dr Clarke, 
who in one of his laſt journeys to Norwich paid a viſit to Dr Waterland at Cambridge (7), % fu . 
When any virulent pamphlet was wrote, as ſcarce any perſon had more wrote again{t bi «, 


bo V. at- Lund, 


him, it did not diſconcert or ruffle his temper. He abhorred all thoughts of perſecu- c 
tion; cool and prudential meaſures entirely ſuited his frame of mind: thoſe who en. er. 
tertained a different opinion of him were ſtrangers to him. Controverſy had not at all 
imbittered or ſet an edge upon his ſpirits: the meek and candid chriſtian was not loſt 
in the diſputer of this world. I never ſaw him, continues Mr Seed, in a different 
humour, no not even in his laſt illneſs. The ſame unaffected chearfulneſs, and the 
ſame evenneſs and ſedateneſs, which was his diſtinguiſhing character, appeared from the 
firſt commencement of our acquaintance to the laſt period. In a domeſtic light he 
was very amiable, Tho he felt * torments in his laſt illneſs, he gave none but 
what aroſe from a fellow- feeling of his ſufferings, even then humane and benevolent to 
all about him, but eſpecially to Her with whom he had lived in an uninterrupted har- 


mony for twenty-one years ().“ Mr Seed likewiſe aſſures us, that as the 3 * _— 
directly OT artly te called 


' * 2K bk a VS 7 = br AS IT 


% His wife vas 


. which he had were beſtowed upon him without any application from himſel 5 
good family and inditectly, ſo it lay in his power to have been advanced much higher by the recom- bet . 


for une, whom, mendation and intereſt of Archbiſhop Potter, and the biſhopric of Llandaff was once 1 been 


by comp ring — ivt of : 
1 805 r offered to him, but he declined the acceptance of it (7). all 3 
ave m rr in dem. 7 


1710 bitt ho 
uiue by hes, d. 


WENTWORTH [Sir Txomas], the great and unfortunate Earl of Strafforde, a a Pedic»ion 


o Strefiorde's 


(5) Tho'ebr's ſtateſman of ſingular abilities, the incidents of whoſe variouſly chequered life make one fe 4. 1, 
of the moſt intereſting paſſages in the Engliſh Annals. He was the eldeſt fon of Sir * Knowle, 


enſis. 
111 . . ang Apr - ir, 
William Wentworth, of Wentworth-Woodhouſe in the county of York, by his Lady wu, 5. 


c) Sir G. Rad- . : FE 5 pag * 
e Lib 6e. Anne, a wiſe, virtuous, and religious Lady, and daughter of Robert Atkinſon (a), A 


wards the life of Eſq; of Stowell in Glouceſterſhire, a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn (5), at whoſe houſe in make ©1;4 

Lord Strafforde, n . Sir Rob. Atkir 

ia the Appendix, Chancery-lane, London, this great ſtateſman was born, on Good Friday, April 13, K 3 
pp , y 5 7 Kat. in Peerzce 


Kc. as before. 1593 (c), O. St. He was deſcended from a very ancient family [A], ſeated at Went- ef En.lang, ul, 


II. p. 21. 2nd 
worth vol. III. p. 313. 


ing? edit. 1756, 
4 dy n. [A] Deſeend d from an ancient family in Yorkfire.) VI. ſeiſed of Wentworth Woodhouſe-hall in Went- a 
p. 22, 21, edit, The name of this family was taken from the lordſhip worth, the manor of Frezehouſe in Wentworth, par- 

1756. from an of Wentworth, in the Wapentake of Strafforde. in the cel of the monaitery of Bolton's in Craven, the manors 

NC _ county of York (i), where at the time of the conqueſt of Pollington, Hooton, Berbryth-hall in Grayſebroke; 

3 Fre _ Reginald de Wintewade (as ww in Dometday — _—— 9 _ + rg _— 

and artcfted in book) whoſe great grandſon had a ſon named Hugh, vers other lands and tenements in Yorkſhire. His ſon 

he 2 of Q. who dying ——_ el left a ſon, William 2 — 1 ＋ ys. an, = — 

det, ann. of Wyntword, whoſe ſon Robert marrying Emma the heir o illiam Gaſcoign, of Gawthorp, Eſq; an 

50 * 2 and heireſs of William Wodehous de Wode- died poſſeſſed of lands to the then value of fix thou- (7) He had been 

King at 3 houſe, the family from that time was called Went- ſand pounds ſterling per ann. in the county of York. lich Sheriff - 

and approved and worth of Wentworth Woodhouſe. This Robert's His ſon Wil. Wentworth, of Wentworth- Woodhouſe, Yorkfhire in the 

deduced ſome- great grandſon (2), William Wentworth, married Iſa- and of Gawthorp, &c. was created a Baronet at the 430i Elizabeth, 

1 —— by bella, daughter and coheir of William Pollington, of firſt inſtitution of the order, in 1611, by K. James I. . * 

dee we Pollington in Com. Ebor. Eſq; (3) This William's and was the 22d in precedence (7): by his wife Ann, 3 * 

and Richard St eldeſt ſon, named alſo William, was knighted, and 1 of Robert Atkins, of Stowel in the county 

George, Norroy. matrie! Lucy (4), daughter and heir to Robert Hoo- of Glouceſter (8), Knt. he had cight ſons; the eldeſt (8) It ſhould be 

(2) Or perhaps ton, of Hooton Roberts in Com. Ebor. which lord- of whom is the ſubject of the preſent article. This — 

= | apr N ſhip ſtill remains in the family; and his ſon William, is the account of Mr Collins; who l:kewiſe tells us, e eee by 
i by a marriage with Lucy, daughter and heireſs of that the name Wentworth is of Saxon original, as is 


Thereiby's pedi- q 6 : 4 
gree, menticnes Walter de Lynneſlow, of Tynneſlow in the ſame agreed by all genealogiits: but Mir T horeſby, of Leeds, (9) eee 
, of pecigrees 


below, which re- county, obtaincd that lordſhip, which is alſo ſtill in who has given us a fuller pedigree of this family (9 ll gp aint 
— tn-t Ro- the family. This laſt William's ſon Thomas married obſerves, that it does not perfectly anſwer to Mr Gg Apa 
wy 9 the daughter of Ser William Fleming, of Waith, Kut. Collins's remark, that the name is of Saxon origical: ger of Ber- 

: Lon- Which barony is in the preſent Marquis of Rocking- however, ſays he, if the name be deduced from the wick in Elac. 


Biithop of Lon- ; You : 
don, and Chan- ham's titles. The ſaid William's great great grandſon Roman Venta, the initial letter whereof was certainly (10) The family 
} 4s 21 * 


cellor of England Thomas married Beatrix, daughter of Sir Richard pronounced W, it carries the original ſtill higher as to on the 
. = 5 Woodrove, of. Wooley, Knt. 5th Hen: VIII. and the antiquity (though not as to the knighthood) (10). horout tor bco 
I. 4 IG being very rich, was called Golden Thomas: he paid Thus the greateſt part of Monmouthſhire, and part of year 
Strafforde's let- A fine to be excuſed from being created Knight of the the counties of Glouceſter and Hereford, were of old | 5 
ters, Kc. in the Bath, and in 1528 obtained from the laſt mentioned called Went: ſet, or Went- land, from the ancient 2 2 * 
Dedbration, fol. King an uncommon licence to wear his bonnet and be Venta Silurum (11), perhaps originally from the Br1i- = lit. 166%. 
2 3 ay covered in his Majeſty's preſence, becauſe he was in- tiſh Guen, or Gwyn, candidus, albus; for, by a late 754 Dacre“s 
ag firm. Hedied in 1548, aged 70 years (5), leaving moſt induftrious author (12), it appears, that V con- Cambro- Brite” 
(3) This Willi- William his eldeſt ſon (6), who married Catharine, ſonant is never a dictionary (or primary) initial in the nic Didtivoa!7+ 
am's younger daughter of Ralph Beeiton, of Beeſton, Eſq; anno Welch, Corniſh, or Armoric ; but that the initial V 2) Lhuyd in 


aware ＋ 1 1549, and died December 4th, in the 3d of Edward in Latin is changed into Gu in the Britiſh as — 3 — 


in 1307, from a 
whom deſcended the Barons Wentworth, Earls of Cleveland, and the Wentworths of Bretton, &c, Thoreſby's Pedigree. (4) Or 


Iſabella, daughter and heir to Robert Hooton, by Lucy, daughter and heir to Richard Shelton, Knt. Ibid. (5) A monument 
erected to his memory is in the church of Wentworth. Ibid, (6) From his younger ſon Michael deſcend the Wentworths 
of Wooley, 


1 
— &c. 


74 Aſtet the 
dea 


1612 and befor 
the Queen of Bo- 


dee. Al tained an extraordinary reſpect ever after [C]. He returned home in Feb. 1612-1 3 (J. 


Ellay, &c. 


French, Spaniſh, and Italian; ſo that Guent or Went- 
vide We- worth fignifies the White hall, court, or town (13). 
(ey a Gibſon's If any, continues the ſame antiquarian, chuſe rather 
Reg- gen. de no to deduce it from the river of that name, it only moves 
mie locorum ad it à degree further, the family from the place, that 
ealcem. from the water, and that from the colour, as was cu- 
ſtomary with moſt nations, not only the Greek and 
Romans of later ages, but the Hebrews of old; wit- 

14) Ducat. Le- neſs the Red-ſea (14). &c. 
odienſ's, P. 24" FB He au admitted of St. John's college.} What 
** 30's directed the che ice of his friends to this college is not 
ſaid, perhaps the alliance of the family, as appears 
(1; SeeRemark by the preamble to his patent for the barony (15), to 
[K]. Lady Margaret, Henry the Seventh's grandmother, 
the foundreſs, might have ſome weight in the deter- 
mination, However that be, it is certain he proved 
a ſingular orn: nent and honour to it, making the beſt 
uſe poſſible of the opportunities he met with there for 
(16) The excel- his improvement (15), There are ſeveral letters in 
lent method he the collection of his papers, which hew that he al- 
purſued in his ways preſerved a hearty kindneſs both for his college 
fadies will be and univerſity, For inſtance, in the conteſted election 
I vero between Mr Oldiſworth, or Holſwor h, and Dr Lane 
2288 for the Maſterſhip, in 1633, he made uſe of his in- 
tereſt with Archbiſhop Laud to obtain the determina- 
tion of it in the beſt manner he could for the benefit of 
the college and univerſity ; to which his Grace re- 
turned the following anſwer: * For your St John's 
* buſineſs, it is yet under examination at Cambridge 
by commiſſion, and what will become of it | cannot 
© tell: For my own part, | have done Mr Oldiſworth 
* all right to his Majeſty; and for Dr Lane, I never 
* ſaw him five times in my life, and, to my remem- 
© brance, never ſpake to him but once. God ſend 
© the buſineſs a good end, for the univerſity and col- 
lege ſake; for I heartily wiſh the publick well; and 
* to ſpeak clearly, if the one be not ſober enough for 
the government, I doubt the other may be found too 
beth, OGob 14, ea: honeſt and learned is not enough for go- 
1613 Neither © vernment (17). Again, before the cloſe of the 
Lane nor Holſ. ſame year, the Deputy having ſent the ſame friend a 
ports wore cv0- petition againſt the Biſhop of Waterford, who had 
8 ere been a fellow of St John's in Oxford, a ſociety 
who w:s the, Equally dear to his Grace, makes uſe of this ex- 
Mafer cf ſeſus- preſſion . I am ſorry to ſpeak it, but truth will out, 
col'epe, 1114, p. this Biſhop is a St John's man, of Oxford 1 mean, 
TOY EEO not of Cambridge; our Cambridge panniers never 
dated pag, brought ſuch a fairing to the market (18) : the Arch. 
1633 ©" biſhop in return makes this pleaſant remark upon it. 
ASt John's man you ſay he is, and of Oxford; 
(13) Ibid, 9. 189.“ your Cambridge Panmers never brought ſuch a Fair- 
Ss lever rom ing to the — 2 Yes, my good Lord, but it hath; 
oy 5 = tor what ſay you of Dean Palmer? who, beſides 
% 1233+ his other virtues, fold all the lead from off the church 
at Peterburgh, yet he was brought in your Cambridge 
Parniers; and ſo was Biſhop Howland too, who uſed 
that biſhopric as well as he did the deanry. I muſt 
confeſs, this man's baſeneſs hath not many fellows, 
but his bribery may have ſtore: and | pray is that 
ever a whit the worſe fault, becauſe it is gentle- 
man-like, for hundreds and thouſands ? whereas 
this man deals for twenty ſhillings and leſs. I hope 
you will not ſay ſo; and if you do not, then I pray 
you examine your Cambridge Panniers again ; for 
ſome ſay, ſuch may be found there, but I, for my 
part, will not believe it, unleſs your Lordſhip ma':e 
(19) Ibid. p. me (19).” With the like mirthful humour is the 
213, 214. in a ſame ſtring touched by the Archbiſhop in 1534, thus. 
3 In the next place, ſays he to the Deputy, you begin 
's 2 paſtize ton 1, © to be merry with your Heifer, I wonder you 
the ſame pleaſant have ſo little pity as not to let it reſt, when I have 
un in p. 254. * ploughed with it. By St Dunſtan (if it were not 
for ſwearing) I ſee you gueſs unhappily, that your 
* friends can tell how to de merry as well as ſerious 
* together, and you ſhall not need to intreat us to 
continue it From your mirth you leap into thoſe 
directions, which at your intreaty I gave. For 


(15) Strafferde"s 
lætte s. &c. vol. 
I. p. 125. in a « 
lette: dated Lam 


, 
1 


and 


* the holding of two livings, and but two, with cure, 
* fince you approve me in the ſubſtance, I will yield 
* to you in the circumſtance of time. Indeed, my 
Lord, I knew it was bad, very bad in Ireland, but 
that it was fo ſtark naught I did not believe Six 
* Benefits not able to find the Miniſter cloaths: In 
* fix youu ſcarce fix to come to church, Good 
* God! ſtay the time you muſt til] there be more 
* means, and ſome more conformable people. Yet 
in this ſober diſcourſe, I pray what means this In- 
* ni/m of yours, till the rights of the Paſtors be a little 
more ſettled ? You learned this from old A4boze or 
* Billy Nelſon. For where | pray in all the ancient 
Fathers do you find Paſtor applied io any but a Bi- 
* ſhop? Well, I ſee the errors of your breeding will 
* ſtick by you; Paftors and Elder, and all will come 
in, if I let you alone.——Now you are merry again: 
* God hold it. And what? Ur Palmer ated like a 
* King. Be it ſo: bat he was another card in the 
* pack. As for Biſhop Howland, you never heard 
* of him What? nor of Jeames his wife neither? 
* Good Lord, how ignorant you can be -when you 
* liſt. Yea, but you have taken St John's, Ox. Fla- 
* grante crimine, and I put you to your memory. Is 
it ſo? Come on then; you know there is a cauſe in 
the Star-chamber, ſome were to anſwer, and they 
* brought their anſwers ready written. If the Biſhop 
* of Lincoln ſent them ready for his turn, hath he 
* not an excellent Forge? What if this appear? I 
* hope you will not then ſay I put you to your me- 
* mory. Tis now under examination, and is not this 


&c. Flagrante crimine. Go brag now (20). 
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upon the ſilence 


161 1 made of all authors 
about the firſt 


(20) Ibid. p. 


Thus does the Archbiſhop in the ſtrongeſt terms inti- 253» 254. 10 2 


mate his friend the Deputy's regard for his college. 
Nor did the college on their part negle& to make pro- 
per atteſtations of their gratitude. Upon his firſt 
coming to England in 1639, we find Dr Beale, the 
Maſter, and ſeveral of the Fellows, preſenting to him 
at London an addreſs of thanks for paſt favours, and 
begging a continuance of them, which was likewiſe 
very graciouſly accepted by him (21). To conclude; 


letter, dated May 


14, 1634. 


(21) Letter, da- 


we arc ſenſible that enough, and more than enough, ted from Covent- 
is here produced _-_ the point which occaſioned the garien, Feb. 8, 


preſent remark. Such long extracts it is allowed will 
deſervedly be thought tedious and idle, if conſidered 
only as evidences in a matter of no more moment than 
is our Deputy's friendſhip for his college and univer- 
fity. But this is far from being the whole of our de- 
ſign in them. It cannot, I conceive, but be ſeen, 
in peruſing them, that their view does not terminate 
there. They open to us a proſpect of that entire con- 
fidence and union of heart and ſoul, which makes a 
moſt intereſting part of the characters both of Laud 
and Strafforde, which could not have been ſeen in a 
ſingle narrative only of the fats, and which demands 
a {till further diſplay, that ſhall be executed by and 
by. : 
[C] Myr Charles Grenewoode attended him as his go- 
wvernour.] Whoever recommended Mr Grenewoode 
to this honourable truſt, had the happineſs of doing a 
ſingular piece of ſervice to both. The Tutor, by his 
fidelity in the diſcharge of it, engroſſed the particular 
eſteem of his Pupil; and the Pupil in the firſt part of 
his life never hy ac any thing of moment in his 
private affairs without conſulting the Tutor (22), and, 
upon the vacancy of the Deanery of Rippon in 162 4, 
applied to Archbiſhop Abbot for his intereſt with the 
King to procure Mr Grenewoode that dignity: to 
which his Grace returned the following anſwer. 


© Good Sir Tho. Wentworth, 
* You aſk my opinion to your letter concerning Mr 
* Greenwood for the Deanery of Rippon, and I will 
tell you what I think thereof. 
* The Deanery is ſmall, not being worth one hun- 
© dred pounds by ow vii: & modi; fo that he 
© that ſhall have it, need of other means to ſup- 


port 


1639. Ibid. p- 
390. 


(22) The Earl's 
life, by Sir G. 
Radcliffe. The 
Greenwoods are 
an ancient and 
good family in 
Yorkſhire, and 
many of them 
ſettled in the city 
of York. 
Thoweiby's 
Ducat. Leodien- 
ſis. 


4774 
e Sir G. Rad- 
chite places this 
matriage and his 
knighthood be- 
fore his travelsin 
i6r1 ; but as 
that writer ex- 
pieſly intimates 
that he might be 
miſtiken in the 
oder of time, we 
have ventured to 
place theſe two 
incidents after 
his travels, as 
more probable in 
the nature of 
things, which 
however is left 
to the rea7er's 
judgment. 


(23) This was 


Univerfity col- 


which his Grace 
was ſeveral years 
Maſter, and Mr 
Greenwood had 
been a Fellow, 
and was Scaler 
Nroctor of the 
Urverfity in 
1509. Wood's 
F.fi, vol. I. col. 
182. 

(24) Strafferde's 
letters, &c. vol. 
I. p. 25. 

(25) Ibid, vol. I. 
p- 480. and vol. 
II. p. 338. 


(26) The Earl's 
Iif2 by Sir G. 
Radcliite, as be- 
fore. 


State papers, 
vol. I. p. 1c. in 
a letter from 
Dublin Callle, 
Dec, 29, 1633. 
to dir Will. Sa- 
vile, Bart. 


lege, Oxford, of. 
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and it was probably ſoon after, and not before, that he engaged 


Lady Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Francis [Clifford] Earl of Cumberland, and was 
knighted (g). Upon the death of his father, about Michaelmas 1614, the family eſtate, 


which was not leſs than fix 


gether with the title of Baronet, his father having received that honour fron 


„James, 


in a, marfiage with 


thouſand pounds per annum (5), devolved to him [D], to- (5) Bu i ,, 


NCcumbered wi 
the Charge * 


at the firſt inſtitution of the Order (i). Sir George Savile, his brother in law (by a mar- younger chi. 
riage with his eldeſt ſiſter Anne) dying the ſame year 1614, appointed him Truſtee for 


his children. This charge, 


which he executed with a remarkable fidelity, brought upon 


him the trouble and expence of a law ſuit, in ſolliciting the buſineſs whereof, he ſpent 


eight years time, beſides his pains and money, 
only, without miſſing one term in thirty (&). 


going every term to London about that 
In 1615 he ſucceeded Sir John Savile in 


the poſt of Cuſtos Rotulorum for Yorkſhire[E]; and in 1621 he was elected one of the 


port it, if he will live in ang faſhion. Now, true 
it is that Mr Greenwood is very well provided for, 
and is that counttyman; ſo that the place may very 
well fit him, and he the place, if his Majelty. may 
be pleaſed to beſtow it upon him. Mr Greenwood 
beſides is a wife and learned man, a good preacher, 
and ore who in his younger years by his travels 
beyond the ſeas gained much more experience than 
common ſcholars have. Theſe things are moſt true 
concerning him, if you can make any uſe of them ; 
but a ſuitor I may not be in his behalf, although he 
* was brought up in the college under me more than 
twenty years ſince (23). I have now anſwered your 
* queſtion; and ſo commending me unto you, I reſt 


* Your very loving friend, 
© Lambeth, Nov. 28, 1624. G. Cant (24). 


It is true, this letter ſhews that Sir Thomas's kind 
endeavours in this caſe proved ineffectual ; but hence 
it appears, that Mr Grenewoode was then poſſeſſed of 
a good living. This was undoubtedly the Rectory of 
Thornhill (25), in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 
which ſeems to have been obtained for him by Sir 
Thomas, who thereupon excuſed him from his attend- 
ance upon himſelf as one of his privy counſ-llors 
mentioved above, a favour which had been requeſted 
by Mr Grenewoode, that he might apply himſelf 
wholly to the duties of his parſonage (26). This liv- 
ing ſeems to have been given him by Sir George Sa- 
vile, brother in law to Sir Tho. Wentworth, from 
whom we have a long letter of advice to one of his 
nephews, in 1633, then lately come of age, wherein 
having given him ſome directions for the management 
of his private affairs, he proceeds thus. In theſe 
* and all things elſe, you ſhall do paſling well to 
confult Mr Greenwood, who hath ſeen much, is 
very well able to judge, and certainly moſt faithful to 
you. If you uſe him not molt reſpectively, you deal 
extream ungrateful with him, and ill for yourſelf. 
He was the man your father loved and truſted above 
all men, and did as faithfully diſcharge the truſt 
repoſed in him, as ever in my time I knew any man 
do for his dead friend; taking exceſſive pains in ſet- 
tling your eſtate with all poſſible cheerfulneſs, with- 
out charge to you at all. His advice will be always 
upright, and you may ſafely pour your ſecrets into 
him, which, by that time you have converſed a little 
more abroad in the world, you will find to be the 
greateſt and nobleſt treaſure this world can make 
any man owner of : and 1 proteſt to God, were I in 
your place, I would think him the greateſt and beſt 
* riches I did or could poſſeſs *” Accordingly, we 
find Sir Thomas occaſionally making vſe of his aſſiſt- 
ance afterwards. We have a very uncommonly long 
letter, filling not leſs than eight pages in folio, writ- 
ten to him from Dublin by Sir Thomas, on the death 
of his ſteward, which begins thus. 


Good Mr Greenwood, 


* Uporethis ſad accident befallen Richard Morris, 
I reſt infinitely much beholden unto yourſelf and the 
reſt of my private friends, that had ſo much care, 
and beſtowed fo ſeafonable pains upon my private 
affairs, ſo as now I truſt I ſhall not ſuffer much, 
where otherwiſe I fear I might have been put to 
much prejudice by his needy and diſordered kinured; 
and being now in this ſtreight, I have none I can in 
ſo much aſſurance apply myſelf as unto you, whoſe 
charity in that kind to others, and your particular 
affection to me, I have ſo often been a witneſs of; 
ſo as preſuming on you ſo much as I do, I am like 
to be very troubleſome unto you in preſent, till, up- 
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Repreſentatives 


* on my coming over, there may be ſome further order 
taken, that I may not be more craving upon you, 
* than in civility and good manners I ought; only 
* this I will ſay, you cannot lend your help to any 
* that loves you better, or will be more ready to mi. 
* niſter to the occaſions eicher of you or your friends, 
* as often as you ſhall require it of me, than myſelf. 
* The particulars I ſhall be forced to mention will be 
many. Having finiſhed theſe, which amount to 
upwards of forty, he concludes thus. 

* By this time I have given you more particulars to 
remember than you ever had in any one ſermon, I 
believe, you ever preached. And now I crave two 
things of you. Firſt, that the neceſſity my affairs 
are in may plead my excuſe for thus unmannerly 
troubling of you. And ſecondly, that out of your 
charity you would not deny your help to him that 
upon a good occaſion would not deny his life to you, 
that am and always will be 


* Your moſt aſtectionate faithful friend, 


* WenTwokTH (2). 


[D] He came to an (tate rf C050 per annum. | But 
it was loaded with ſeveral rent charges for yourger 
childrens fortunes, ſome of which proved very trou- 
bleſome to him. In the letter to Mr Grenewoode juſt 
quoted, is this particular among the reſt. * My ſitter 
* Elizabeth wrices me a letter concerning my brother 
Matthew's eſtate, which I know not how to anſwer, 
till I fee the will; nor do I know What it is ſhe 
claims, whether money alone, or his rent charge 
forth of my lands, or both. Therefore 1 defire the 
copy of the will may be {ent me, and her demand, 
and then ſhe ſhall have my anſwer. This brother 
that ſhe ſaith was ſo dear unto her, had well tutored 
her, or ſhe him, being the couple of all the children 
of my father, that I conceived loved me l.aft; it 
may be they loved one another the better for that 
too. However it prove I know not ; but this I am 
moſt aſſured, that in caſe any of the three brothers 
died without ifſue, my father ever intended their 
rent charge ſhould revert to me, and not lye ſtill as 
a clog upon my eſtate, or that any daughter of his, 
whom he had provided for forth of the eſtate, ſhould 
thus intercept his intention towards his heir. Burt 
how often hath he been pleaſed to excuſe unto me 
the liberal proviſions taken forth of my eſtate for my 
brothers and ſiſters? And ay often hath buen ailured 
by me, I thought nothing too much that he had dore 
for them; and yet I can make ic confidently appear 
he left not my eſtate better to me than my grandta- 
ther left it to him by two hundred pounds a y car; 
nay ſome that underitand it very well, have, upon 
ſpeech had with me about it, been very confident, 
he left it me rather worſe than better than he re- 
ceived it, But I ſhall and can, I praiſe God, and 


neſs and frowardne\s towards me, and all their wife 
and prudent counſels and ſynods they have held 
againſt me, as if they had been to have dealt with 
ſome cheater or cozener, not with a brother, who 


them; nor do I, or will 1 deny them the duties [ 
owe unto them, as recommended unto my care by 
my father 28). | 

[E] He was appointed Cuftas Rotulorum, &c.] Sir 
John Savile's miſbehaviour in the poſt had, it ſeems, 
been complained of to the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, 
in 1613, by Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave, then Lord 
Preſident of the North (29), and the matter was be- 
come ſo notoriaus and inexcuſable in 1515, that a 
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dren's fortunes, 
to the number of 
A boys and 4 


girls. See R.. 
mark [D]. = 
(') He was the 
224 Baronet 
from the fir in. 
|.tution of that 
order. Salmon's 
Chron, Hiſt, arg 
the dedication v 
Strafterde's let. 
ter*, &c, 

(#) As [ verily 
believe, ſays Fr 
. R.dcliſte. 


(25) *rraforde's 
leet / ta, vel. I. p. 
40. to 4:8, in- 
4 


cluive. 


have heretofore patiently looked upon their peeviſh - 


had ever carried himſelt juſtly and lovingly towards 


(23) Ibid. p.484. 


20 His letter is 
inſerte1 among 
thoſe ot Straf- 
forde in vol. J. 
p. 2. where it 


appears, the com- 


lainant was 


reſolution was taken to remove him; which the Knight Tho. Fairlax. 


being 


* a Li 
* 
©. 
* 
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Repreſentatives in parliament for that county (7): upon which occaſion he removed his % remark 
family from Wentworth- Woodhouſe to London, and took a houſe in Auſtin Friars z 


JeQion, P. ©» 3: 
+. : the tf 100 
. 


jo note un der- 
cath, 7 here 3s 
bing put his 
„ 1a, being ſenfible of, wrote a letter to the Chancellor, 
his berge, ens herein, to prevent as far as poſſible the diſgrace of 
3 bicgſelt being turned out, he reſigned; aſſerting his own in- 
rage of NF K = 8 0 
"+.f-eming a NOCENCE and upright carriage (30), and giving it out 
> o his place that he had recommended Sir Thomas Wentworth for 
ans e lieg) that his ſucceſior (31). But this was very far from being 
_ _ done heartily and willingly. On the contrary, he re- 
h m— Gr. ſolved not to fit down contentedly under the diſgrace; 
© 1 A the:e- and puſhing his intereſt with Buckingham, complains 
fre come end to that minion of it as an affront and indignity put 
1% „ mag ypon him which he had no way deſerved ; laying all 
this Feit, we to the charge of his ſucceſſor, who he ſaid had ob- 
3 i cained his ends in ſupplanting a perſon to whom he 
5 „ then had long bore an unreaſonable grudge. Inſomuch 
ot-:v; se. Th. that Buckingham was prevailed on to write the fol- 
5 ner lowing letter to Sir 1 homas. SAY, 
9. 1 ec. 
Sixk, 
* Theſe are to let you underſtand, that whereas his 
Majeſty is informed that Sir John Savile yielded up 
his place of Cuſtos Rotulorum voluntarily unto you, 
„hom new his Majeſty hath received into tavour 
colleQiou, vel. I. again, and purpoſeth to employ in his ſervice, his 
p. 3. Majeſty will take it well at your hands, that you 
* relign it up again unto him with the ſame willing. 
* neſs, and will be mindful of you to give you as 
a good preferment upon any other occaſion, And ſo 
©" 4 re 


( Toe a letter 
of M.Crur ght 
to Sir he mas 
Wen: wo) +. da- 
ted Jeu nd, 26 8 
Dec, 1615, in the 


Vour very loving friend, 
Warwick, Sept. 5, 1617. 
* BuckiNGHAM (32). 
Upon this Sir Thomas drew up a full ſtate of the 
caſe, as it really had paſſed; and ſending it to the 
Earl, received the following anſwer. 


(32) Ibid. p. 4. 


© Stn, 


* The reaſons ſet down in your letter are ſo ſub- 
* ſtantial to prove that Sir John Savile made no vo- 
luntary refignation of the place to you, but yielded 
it up rather out of a neceſſity, to avoid that which 
otherwiſe would have fallen upon him, that I ſee it 
was a miſinformation given to his Majeſty and to 
me, which occaſioned the writing of my letter unto 
you: Neither was that the only.cauſe thereof, but 
beſides it was alledged, that you were willing to give 
over the place again, and defired it might be wrought 
in that manner, lelt if you ſhould do it of your mo- 
tion, his Majeſty might take it as a deſire in you to 
ſhun kis ſervice, and ſo conceive ſome diſpleaſure 
againſt you. | 
* Upon: theſe grounds, I thought it could reither 
* be any wrong nor diſgrace to move you in that 
* buſineſs : but I pray you believe, that I am fo far 
* from doing the leaſt indignity to any gentleman of 
* your worth, that I would be ready upon any occa- 
* ſion to do you the beſt ſervice I could. Therefore 
* I defire you not to trouble yourſelf either with any 
* doubt of further proceeding in this matter, which 
= 
s 


went ſo far only upon miſunderſtanding, or with ſo 
long a journey to give me ſatisfaction, 3 I have 
fully received it by your letter, and have acquainted 
his Majeſty with the true ſtate of the buſineſs, as you 
So I reſt 


* Your very aſſured friend, 
G. BuckinGHAM. 


© I beſcech you to excuſe me to my Lord of 
Cumberland and my Lord Clifford, that I write 
not to them now, as I propoſe to do at more 
leiſure: for now I made haſte to ſignify that which 
I have to you, that I might ſpate you ſo troubleſome 
a journey (33). 
Theobalds, Sept. 23, 1617. | 

Thus the conteſt was cloſed at preſent; but the 
truth is, the ſore was only ſkinned over, and the poi- 


have ſet it down. 


(33) ldem, ibid, 


VOL. VI. Ne. 348. 


1624-5, he entered into a ſecond marriage with Lady Arabella Holles [F]. ſecond 


but being ſeized there with a dangerous fever, he removed, as ſoon as he began to re- „ Rache 
4 This letter cover, about July 1622, to Bow, where his wife, the Lady Margaret, died ſhortly after. Fay, where it is 
o ia be co Hereupon he removed his family again into Yorkſhire (n). 


ſaid, that the 
next ſpring he 
had a double ter- 
tian, and after 
daughter his recovery a 


relapſe into a 
fingle tertian, 


ſon being left within not well digeſted, it feftered, hich was fal- 
and broke out again (as will be ſeen) not long after. lowed by a turn- 
And from chis beginning ſprung that ii blood to each ing fever; 
other, which ran in the veins of theſe two great ſtateſ- 
men, till the unfortunate death of the minion. 
[F] He married Lady Arabella Holles.] He was ex- 
tremely happy in this Lady, and had a true affection 
for her; but this conjugal felicity was but of ſhort 
duration; ſhe died, exceedingly lamented by him, in 
the beginning of October 1631 (34), having brought (34) Ibid. p. 29. 
him two ſons and two daughters; William, Thomas, eg. 
Anne, and Arabella. Ot the wo eldeſt, William 
and Anne, we ſhall have occation to ſpeak hereatter. 
His younger ſon, Thomas, died very yourg, in July 
1630, and Arabella, the youngeſt daughter, was born 
in October the ſame year. She was afterwards mar- 
ried to Juſtin Maccarty, ſon of Donald Earl of Clin- 
carty. In 1637, the Counteſs of Clare, their grand- 
mother, deſired to have the pleaſure of breeding che 
eldeit Lady, Anne, under her care and inipec:ion. 
They were all then in Ireland with their father, who 
readily complied with this requeſt, and wrote to her 
Ladyſhip on the occaſion a letter, which, as it con- 
tains ſome account of the children, claims a place here, 
as follows. 


On the 24th of February 


* May it pleaſe your Ladyſhip, 

* My Lord of Clare having wrote unto me, you 
* defired to have my daughter Anne with you for a 
time in England, to recover her health; I have at 
laſt been able to yield ſo much from my own com- 
* fort, as to ſend both her and her ſiſter to wait your 
grave, wiſe, and tender inſtructions. They are both, 
* 1 praile God, in good health, and bring with them 
* from me no other advice, but intirely and cheerfully 
to obey and do all you ſhall be pleaſed to commaad 
* them, ſo far forth as their years and underſtanciog 
may adminiſter unto them. 

* I was unwilling to part them, in regard thoſe that 
* mult be a ſtay one to another, when by courſe of 
nature I am gone before them, I would not have 
them grow ſtrangers whilſt I am living; beſ:des, the 
* younger gladly imitates the elder, in diſpoſition io 
like her bleſſed mother, that it pleaſes me very 
much to ſee her ſteps followed and obterved by the 


other *. 


* Madam, I muſt confeſs, it was not without diffi- 
culty before I could perſuade myſelt thus to be de- 
prived the looking upon them, who, with their 
brother, are the * of all the comfort, the 
greateſt at leaſt, of my old age, it it (hall pleaſe 
God I attain thereunto. But I have been brought 
up in afflictions of this kind, fo as I till fear to have 
that taken firſt, that is deareſt unto me, and have ia 
this been content willingly to overcome my own 
affections in order to their good, achnowledging 
your Ladyſhip capable of doing them more good 
in their breeding, than I am; otherways in truth I 
ſhould never have parted with them, as I profes it 
a grief unto me not to be as well able as any to 
ſerve the memory of that noble Lady in theſe little 
harmleſs infants. 

* Well, to God's bleſſing and your Ladyſhip's 
* goodneſs I commit them. Wherever they are, my 
* prayers ſhall attend them, and have of ſorrow in 
* my heart till I ſee them again I muſt, which I cruſt 
vill not be long neither. That they ſhall be accept- 
© able to you, I know it right well; and I believe 
them ſo graciouſly minded, to render themſelves ſo 
5 
c 
« 
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the more, the more you ſee of their attention to do, 
as you ſhall be pleaſed to direct them, which will be 
of much contentment unto me; for whatever your 
Ladyſhip's opinion may be of me, I defire and have 
given it them in charge, ſo far as their render years 
are capable of, to honour and obſerve your Ladyſhip 


* Sir Will. Pennyman, who had the care and inſpection of the children in their father's abſence, writes thus to him from York, 
March 12, 1630. Your Lordſhip's children are all very well, and your Lordſhip needs not fear the going forward of your building, 
when you have ſo careful a ſteward as Mrs Anne. She complained to me very much of two rainy days, which, as the ſaid, hin - 
dered her from coming down, and the building from going up, becauſe the was inforced to keep her chamber, and could not over- 
look the workmen.” N. B. She was then not many months above * 2 * Strafforde n letters, vol. I. p. 55. 


* above 


— . 


4176 WENTWORTH. 
* See his article. daughter to the then newly created Earl of Clare *, a Lady of exceeding great beauty, 
and of a noble mien, and yet much more lovely in the endowments of her mind. A new 
Parliament being called on the acceſſion of K. Charles I. to the Crown this year, Sir 

1% Radcliffe's Thomas was again choſen to repreſent his county in the Houſe of Commons (), where 
Je he ſteadily oppoſed the arbitrary meaſures of the Court, yet without departing from that 


(e) See his letter decency and reſpect, which he always apprehended due to the Crown (vo). But he had 
to Weſton, then ſo great a ſhare in the determinations of that Houſe, that he was one of the ſeven who 


— were nominated by the King to ſerve as Sheriffs in 1625 [G], with a view of diſabling 

the end of Rem, them 

HJ. 
* above all the women in the world, as well knowing. God took her to himſelf. I am afraid to turn over 
that in ſo doing they ſhall fulfill that duty, whereby the leaf, leſt your Ladyſhip might think I would 
of all others they could have delighted their mother never come to a concluſion ; and ſhall therefore add 
© the moſt; and do infinitely wiſh they may want no- * to all the reſt this one truth more, that whenever I be 
thing in their breeding, my power or coſt might * happied thro the occaſion, there is not any [one*] » This o ,, 
* procure them, or their condition of life hereafter more not in the price. 
may require: for, Madam, if I die to-morrow, I * Your Ladyſhip's ed copy, 
* will, by God's help, leave them ten thouſand pounds * Obedient and moſt humble 
a piece, which I truſt, by God's bleſſing, ſhall be- Fainwood-Park, the Son and ſervant, 
« ſtow them to the comfort of themſelves and friends, * 72th of Auguſt 2739. * WanTworTH (35), (35) Strafforge, 
© nor at all conſiderably prejudice their brother, whoſe [G] He was one of the ſeven marked for High Sheri i.] letters, vol. It, 
* eſtate ſhall never be much burthened by a ſecond He left no means untried that were in his power to 3 Lore > 
p ; | 


venter, I aſſure you. 
I thought fit to ſend them with one that teacheth 
them to write; he is a quiet ſoft man, but honelt, 
and not given to any e him I have appoint- 
ed to account for the money to be laid forth, wherein 
he hath no other direction, but to pay and lay forth 
as your Ladyſhip ſhall appoint, and ſtill as he wants 
to go to Woodhouſe, where my couſin Rockley will 
ſupply him : and I muſt humbly beſeech you to give 
order to their ſervanis, and otherwiſe to the taylors 
at London, for their apparel, which I wholly ſub- 
mit to your Ladyſhip's better judgment; and be it 
what it may, I ſhall think it all happily beſtowed, 
ſo as it be to your contentment, and theirs ; for colt 
I reckon not of, and any thing I have is theirs ſo 
long as I live, which is only worth thanks, for theirs 
and their brother's all I have muſt be, whether I 
will or no; and therefore I defire to let them have, 
to acknowledge me for before. 
* Nan, they tell me, danceth prettily, which I wiſh, 
if with convenience it might be, were not loſt ; more 
to give her a comely grace in the _— of her 
body, than that I wiſh they ſhould much delight or 
ractiſe it when they are women. Arabella is a 
mall practitioner that way alſo ; and they are both 
very aptto learn that, or any thing they are taught. 
Nan, I think, ſpeaks French prettily, which yet 
I might have been better able to judge, had her 
mother lived ; the other alſo ſpeaks, but her maid 
being of Guernſey, the accent is not good ; but 
your Ladyſhip is in this excellent, as that, as indeed 
all things which may befit them, they may and I 
hope will learn better with your Ladyſhip, than they 
can with their poor father, ignorant in what belongs 
to women, and otherways, God knows, diſtracted, 
and ſo wanting unto them in all, ſaving in lovin 
them; and therein, in truth, I ſhall never be lets 
than the deareſt parent in the world. 
Their brother is juſt now fitting at my elbow, in 
ood health, God be praiſed; and J am, in the beſt 
Det I may, accommodating this place for him, 
which in the kind I take to be the nobleſt, one of 
them, in the King's dominions, and where a graſs- 
time may be paſſed with molt pleaſure of that kind. 
I will build him a good houſe, and, by God's help, 
leave him, I think, near three thouſand pounds a 
ear, and wood on the ground, as much, I dare ſay, 
if near London, as would yield fifty thouſand 
pounds; beſides a houſe near Dublin, the beſt in 
Ireland, and land to it, which, I hope, will be two 
thouſand pounds a year; all which he ſhall have to 
the reſt, had I twenty brothers of his to ſet beſides 
me. This I write not to your Ladyſhip in vanity, 
or to have it ſpoken of, but privately to let you ſee 
I don't forget the children of my deareſt wife, nor 
altogether beſtow my time fruitlefly for them. Ir is 
true, I am in debt ; but there will be beſides ſufficient 
to diſcharge all I owe, by God's grace, whether Ilive 
or die. And next to theſe children, there are not 
any other perſons I wiſh more happineſs than to the 
houſe of their grandfather, and ſhall be always moſt 
ready to ſerve them, what opinion ſoever be had of 
me; for no other's uſage can abſolve me of what [I 
owe not only to the memory, but alſo to the laſt 
* legacy, thit nobleſt creature left with me, when 
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0 — company; five parliament-men beſides your- article. 


prevent chis appointment, but all to no purpoſe. The all three in one 
thing was unalterably fixed by the Duke of Bucking- piece this yezr, 
ham, as appears from a letter to Sir Thomas by his 139. 2 graving 
friend Sir Arthur Ingram, in theſe terms. © God give oy hich, by 
A ,O ertue, is pre. 
* you joy. You are now the greateſt Officer of York. gx 90 this let 
* ſhire; tho” you had the endeavours of your poor ter. 
friend to have prevented it. But, I think, if all the 
* council that was at court had joyned together in re- 
* queſt for you, it would not have prevailed: for it 
* was ſet and reſolved what ſhould be done before the 
0 uu Duke's going over (36), and from that the eb 
X would not change a tittle. You go along with land. * ba 
* ſelf, and a ſeventh cometh in to prevent him from 
doing hurt. Sir Edward Coke is captain, yourſelf, 
* Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Guy 
* Palmes, Mr Edward Alford, and the laſt, who was 
not of the laſt parliament, is Sir William Fleetwood. 
The judges proceeded in their old courſe, and fo 
went it to the King; but when the names came to 
the King, the King declared himſelf, that he had 
the names of ſeven, that he would have Sheriffs ; 
and ſo named them himſelf, and my Lord Keeper 
ſer them down. It was told me by two Counſgllors, 
that in the naming of you, the King ſaid, you were 
an honeſt gentleman, but not a tittle to any of the 
reſt. This much advantage have you that way. 
For your being choſen, my poor opinion is, that 
there did not any thing befall you in the whole 
courſe of your life, that is and will be more honour 
to you in the publick, who ſpeak moſt ſtrangely of 
it. There is now no more to ſay to it, but to under- 
7 it cheerfully. Myſelf and my houſe, and what 
can do, is at your command. I think, you mult 
ſend up one about it preſently. Sir John Gibſon 
and myſelf will enter bond for you. And ſo I reſt 


* Your faithful friend, 
Nov. 1625. AR. Incram(37). 


The diſtinction here mentioned to be made by his 
Majeſty to him above the reſt of his aſſociates, no 
doubt, had its weight in determining him to ſubmit 
quietly to the nomination, without thwarting the King's 
deſign in it by an attempt to procure a ſeat in the en- 
ſuing parliament, notwithſtanding the contrary con- 
duct of Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Edward Coke, and 
Sir Robert Phillips. However, before he came to 2 
final reſolution, he thought fit, out of reſpect to his fa- 
ther in law, the Earl of Clare, to have his opinion and 
direction in a matter of ſuch importance to his private 
affairs, as well as the public. The letter which he 
wrote on this occafion was anſwered, from Haughton, 
Nov. 27, 1625, by the Earl, as follows. 


( 37 The {ame 
collection, p- 29, 


© Son, 


* You reſolve, in my opinion, of this particular * 
rightly; for we live under a prerogative government, 
where Book law ſubmits unto Lex Loguens, then be 
theſe Extraordinaries, that rely rather upon infer- 
ence or interpretaticn than the Letter, too weak 
ſtaves for ſuch ſubjects to lean upon. This is a no- 
velty and a ſtranger, that a Sheriff, who, according 
to the received rule of our forefathers, is tied to his 
* county & a ſnail to his ſhell, may cauſe himſelf to 
de chofen a Burgeſs, or Servant for a Borough, w_ 


FR 


(38) Ibid. p. 3. 


(39) Ibid. p. 33, 


"ln 
del Remark 


WENTWORTH. 


them to fit there in the ſecond parliament of that reign; and notwithſtanding he ſubmit- 
ted to that appointment, yet even when he was actually fitting upon the bench in the 


diſcharge of his office, a writ was put into his hands removing him from the 


place of 


Cuſtos Rotulorum, by the intereſt of the Duke of Buckingham [H]. Thus perſecuted 
| | * 


« ſo in a ſort quit the greater and the King's ſervice for 
« a Subject's and aleſs: Therefore as a novelty it is 
« rather to be followed than to begin it, and as a 
« ſtranger to be admitted as a probationer, and to be 
* embraced u u further acquaintance. For my part, 
I ſhall be glad, if Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert 
« Phillips can make their undertaking good ; and I 
could wiſh Sir Francis Seymour were a Burgeſy, fo 
« you were not ſeen in it: and if any of them, with- 
out your knowledge or conſent, ſhall confer any ſuch 
place upon you, you are no way in fault thereby; 
and yet Czſar's wife muſt be free from ſuſpicion : ſo, 
as I may conclude, it is not good to ſtand within the 
« diſtance of abſolute power. But I ſee the iſſue; the 
« queſtion will fall between the King and the Parlia- 
ment; the Houſe will demand her Member, and the 
King denies his Officer, and the King's election was 
prior; ſo as in concluſion ſome drops of diſpleaſure 
may fall upon the Borough, whoſe Charter is always 
in the King's reach. But this is my Chimæra, and 
© the Lion may be leſs terrible than the picture. How- 
* ſoever, this well ſucceeding, will put the Courtier 
* out of his Trick, ſecure the Parliament better, and 
the Subject in general, and make great ones more 
* cautious in wreſtling with that High Court. Yet as 
you write, Son, this buſineſs is of ſuch a nature, 
as it is much better to be a Spectator than an 
Actor. And in this I give you no opinion; I only 
confirm yours (38).'—This letter, which lets us into 
the true motives of his compliance with the appoint- 
ment, was abſolutely deciſive. Accordingly he en- 
tered upon the office ; but in no good humour. He 
knew from what quiver this ſhaft againſt him was 
taken, and did not ſpare to declare it in his firſt 
ſpeech from the Sheriff's chair, as follows. | 


© GENTLEMEN, 


* After having had the honour to repreſent you 
twice in parliament, I have now the honour of ſer- 
ving you out of it. The buſineſſes indeed are of a 
different kind, yet in both there is room to ſhew 
that warm regard for the advantage and benefit of 
this county, which hath and ſhall always be the 
rule of my conduct in public matters, be the em- 
ployment given by yourſelves or enjoined me by my 
Sovereign. Since his Majeſty hath been induced 
to appoint me to this office, I ſhall not any ways 
ſhew myſelf refractory, as if I declined to ſerve my 
country, by whomſoever appointed. A deep ſenſe 
of the miſeries and calamities brought upon theſe 
nations by ſome evil-minded perſons, and out of 
hopes conceived by me, that it may prevent the 
further proſecution of ſuch meaſures as are plainly 
inconſiſtent with the juſt rights of the people, under 
which they now ſuffer, and in a view of reſtoring 
them to quietneſs and happineſs, to make his Ma- 
jeſty's goverment graciouſly intended by him a 
— to us, deliver the kingdom in general from 
thoſe {laughters, depredations, rapines, and ſpoils, 
which always accompany a war, encourage the ſub- 
jects and others with comfort to betake themſelves 
to trade, traffick, commerce, manufacture, and all 
other things, which uninterrupted may encreaſe the 
wealth and ſtrength of the kingdom, beget in all 
his Majeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom a perfect unity 
among themſelves, after the too long continued di- 
viſions among them. So his Majeſty aſſures him- 
ſelf, that all his ſubjects of this his kingdom, duly 
confidering the great and ineſtimable bleffings-which 
they may And in theſe appointments, will with all 
duty render due obedience thereunto. And we, in 
* his Majeſty's name, do hereby declare, that all 
* perſons ſo rendering due obedience to the ſaid peace, 
fall be protected, cheriſhed, countenanced, and 
* ſupported by his Majeſty and his royal authori- 
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6 ty ( 90. 
LH ; He was diſplaced by the intereſt of the Duke of 


Buckingham.) Notwithſtanding all the courtly compli- 
ments made to Sir Thomas by his Grace in the letter 
above cited ®, yet we find Sir John Savile was in re- 
ality never out of his favour; and tho' he could not 
then, wichout hurting himſelf, reftore him to a poſt 


which had been reſigned purely to avoid the diſgrace 
of a removal, yet, when occafion offered, he took care 
to revenge hisquarrel, and contrived to returnthe blow 
given to Sir John in the loſs of the Cuſtos ſhip, by 
throwing Sir Thomas out of the ſaddle in the moſt dit- 
graceful manner. His diſmiſſion was preſented to him 
in the open county court, where he was diſcharging 
the office of High Sheriff, into which he had been 
thruſt by the Duke's means. How he reſented it, ap- 
pears by his ſpeech on the occaſion, as follows. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I have here, even as | fit, received his Majeſty's 
writ for putting me out of the Cuſtos-ſhip I held in 
the Commiſſion of the Peace, which ſhail by me be 
dutifully and cheerfully obeyed: yet I could with 
they who ſucceed me had forborn this time this ſer- 
vice; a place in ſooth ill choſen, a ſtage ill prepared, 
for venting ſuch poor, vain, inſulting humour. Ne- 
vertheleſs, fince they will needs thus weakly breath 
upon me a ſceming diſgrace in the public face of the 


as eaſi.y, ſeeing I defire not to overlive the opinion 
of an honeſt man amongſt you, which in the courſe 
of the world we ſee others regard ſo little. 

* Shortly then; I have for divers years ſerved the 
laſt King, of ever bleſſed memory, his Majeſty that 
now is, and this Country, in the Commiſhons of 
Oyer and Terminer, that of the Peace and Counſel]. 
I have been employed from hence in Parliament as 
oft as moſt men of my age, and now attend, albeir 
unworthy, as Sheriff. Thorowout, I am ready, 
under the great goodneſs of God, yet wich all hu- 
mility and modeſty, to juſtify myſelf, in ſpite of any 
detraction or calumny, even upon the price of my 
life, never to have declined forth of the plain and 
open ways of loyalty and truth towards their Maje- 
ſties, never to have falſified in a tittle the precious 
and | axon truſt of my country, never to have in- 
jured or overborn the meaneſt particular under the 
diſguiſed mark of Juſtice or Power. 

© Therefore, ſhame be from henceforth to them that 
« deſerve it: for I am well aſſured now to enjoy within 
* myſelf a lightſome quiet, as formerly. Ihe word 
* may well think I knew the way, which would have 
kept my place: I confeſs, indeed, it had been too 
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County, I ſhall crave leave to wipe it away as openly 


dear a purchaſe, and fol leave it, not conſcious of 


any fault in myſelf, nor yet guilty of any vertue in 
my ſucceſſor, that ſhould occaſion this removal (40). 

Thus effectually did he take care to prevent any 
ill impreſſions that might be made in the County to 
his prejudice by this affront ſo publicly put upon him. 
Neither did he reſt contented here. "Thi: perſecution 
by the prime miniſter gave him ſuch an opportunity 
of proving the connexion which he til] retained with 
another courtier, as could not be neglected. He 
therefore addreſſed himſelf the very next day to his 
friend at Court, Sir Richard Weſton, Knt. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in theſe terms. 


© SIR, 


© I have been beholden to you for many curteſies, 
* which in your own particular I will undoubtedly ever 
* thankfully acknowledge. Give me leave then to 
put you in remembrance of ſome things wherewith 
* you formerly have been acquainted ; as alſo to give 
4 you an account of ſome things which have happened 
« ſince. 
At the diſſolved parliament in Oxford, you are 
rivy how I was moved from and in behalf of the 
Babe of Buckingham, with promiſe of his good 
eſteem and favour; you are privy that my anſwer 
was, I did honour the Duke's perſon, that I would 
be ready to ſerve him in the quality of an honeſt 
man and a gentleman ; you are privy, that the Duke 
took this in good part, ſent me thanks, as for re- 
ſ done him ; you are privy, how during that 
tting, I performed what I had profeſſed. The 
conſequence of all this was, the making me Sheriff 
© the winter after; It is true, the Duke, a little be- 
fore Whitſuntide laſt, at Whitehall, in your preſence, 
« ſaid, it was done without his Grace's knowledge; 
* that 
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(40 Strafforde's 
Letters, p. 36- 


(p) Radcliffe's liament of Ki 


See alſo 


a letter of his 


brother in law, ſatisfied, 
Denzil Holles,to 
him, in the col- 


l-Qion, p. 40, Duke of Buckingham, an offer was made him of the Peerage. This he gladly accepted, 
* and was accordingly created Baron Wentworth, Newmarſh, and Overſley, July 22d 
1628 (). So ſudden a leap from the country gentleman to the courtier, made a great 
noiſe among people of all ſorts, which alſo grew much greater in a few months, when 


Eday. 


( Radcliffe's 
Effay, 


(41) Letters, p. 
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WENT WORT H. 


as he was by that Minion, he perſevered to 
unparliamentary proceedings 


promoting the | Anna Petition of Right; 
obſerved any animoſity againſt the King (). 


he was raiſed to the degree of a Viſcount, 


made Lord Preſident of the court and council of the North (s) [X], in the room of the % Adem, ibi. 


that he was then in Holland. At Whitehall, Eaſter 
term lait, you brought me to the Duke ; his Grace 
did before you contract (as he pleaſed to term it) a 
friendſhip with me, all former miſtakes laid aſleep, 
forgotten. After, I went at my coming out of town, 
to receive his commands, to kiſ, his Grace's hands, 
where I had all the good words and good uſage 
which could be expected, which bred in me a great 
deal of content, a full ſecurity. Now the conſe- 
quence here again is, that even yeſterday I received 
his Majeſty's Writ, for the diſcharging me of the 
poor place of Cuitos Rotulorum, which I held here, 
whoſe good pleaſure ſhall be cheerfully obeyed: 
yet I cannot — obſerve, as ill luck of it, that the 
reward of my long, painful, and loyal ſervice to 
his Majeſty in that place is to be thus caſt off, with - 
out any fault laid to my charge that I hear of, and 
that his Grace too was now in England. I have 
therefore troubled you with this unartificial relation, 
to ſhew you the ſingleneſs of my heart, reſting in 
all aſſurance juſtly confident, you ſhall never find 
that I have for my own part in a tittle tranſgreſſed 
from what hath paſſed betwixt us. All which I 
confeſs indeed to this bare intent and purpoſe and 
no other, that I might preſerve myſelf in your opi- 
nion a man of plainneſs and truth; which obtained, 
have fully my end. And ſo I reſt in the conſtant 
condition of 


* Your truly affectionate friend 
* To diſpoſe of, 
Tu. WenTworTa (41).” 


The policy of this addreſs, in the view of cultivat- 
ing his interelt as much as poſſible at court, needs no 
comment to illuſtrate it. But he puſhed the occaſion 
ſtill farther in a ſecond letter to the ſame friend, as 
folluws. 


Sis, 


Calling to mind the faichful ſervice I had the ho- 
nour to do his Majeſty now with God, how gra- 
ciouſly he vouchſafed to accept and expreſs it openly 
and ſundry times, I enjoy with myſelf much com- 
fort and conteatment. On the other fide, albeit 
therein ſtill ſtrongly dwell intire intentions, and by 
God's goodneſs Pall with me to my grave, towards 
his ſacred Majeſty that now is, yet I may well ap- 
prehend the weight of his indignation, being put 
out of all commiſſions, wherein formerly I had 
ſerved and been truſted. This makes me ſenſible of 
my misfortune, tho' not conſcious of any inward 
= which might occaſion it; reſting infinitely am- 

itions not of any new employment, but much rather 
to live under the ſmile than the frown of my Sove- 
reign. In this ſtreight, therefore, give me leave to 
recommend to you the proteciion of my innocence, 
and to beſeech you at ſome good opportunity to 
repreſent unto his Majeſty my tender and unfeigned 

rief for his disfavour. My fears alſo that I ſtand 

fore his juſtice and goodneſs clad in the malevo- 
lent interpretations and prejudiced by the ſubtle in- 
finuations of my adverſaries; and laſtly, my only 
and humble ſuit, that his Majeſty will princ-ly 
deign, that either my inſufficiency or fault may be 
ſhewn me ; to this only end, that if inſufficiency, [ 
may know where and how to improve myſelf, and 
be better enabled to preſent bereafter more ripe and 


of the Court. 
impriſoned in the Marſhalſea, and fix weeks afterwards confined within a circle of two 
miles from the town of Dartford in Kent, for refuſing to comply with the loan, which 
had been impoſed without conſent of Parliament [7]. After ſix months baniſhment be- 
ing releaſed, he was elected Knight of the ſhire for the county of York in the third par- 
ng Charles I. (p) when he applied the whole weight of his influence in 
but that being granted in its full extent, he was 
and freely declared his diſlike and even deteſtation of every inſtance where he 


. . he 


ſe, with the forementioned temper, the 
hereupon, in May 1627, he was firſt 


taken into the privy council, and likewiſe 


Lord 


pleaſing fruits of my labours in his ſervice; if a 
fault, that I may either confeſs my error and 
his pardon, or elſe, which I am moſt confident 
ſhall do, approve wyſelf throughout an honeſt, 
well affected, loyal ſubject, with full, plain, and up- 
right ſatisfaction to all, that can by the greateſt ma- 
lice or diſguiſed untruth be objected againſt me. 
The contentment of others in my actions is but 
ſubordinate, and conſequently neither my principal 
ſtudy nor care, Thus have I preſumed upon you, 
further than any particular intereſt of mine can war. 
rant, out of a general belief in your wiſdom and 
nobleneſs ; the rather too, . I conceive you 
can beſt witneſs the opinion, nay I might ſay, the 
eſteem his late Majeſty held of me. All which ne- 
vertheleſs, as in good manners and diſcretion I 
ought, I ſubmit wholly to your beſt pleaſure, with- 
out importunately preſſing further herein, than may 
ſtand with your conveniency, your other reſpects, 
and however retain with me the laſting truth of 
* Your Honour's 
* Moſt humbly and readily to be commanded, 
* Th. WENTWORTH (42).“ (42) lid. . 33 

After reading this addreſs, it will hardly be contro- 36. 
verted, that during the courſe of bis oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the miniſtry, our Stateſman kept an unde- 
viating eye upon the view of puſhing his fortune at a 
convenient opportunity with the King. 

[1] He refuſed to pay the loan, c.] In this ſtep he 
withſtood the warmeſt ſollicitations of ſome of his 
friends and relations, who earneſtly preſſed him to 
comply (43). But they ſeem all to be reconciled to (43) See two 
his conduct after the ſpeech that he made on this oc- 4 do 
caſion at the Council-board., We are ſo unfortunate from Lord Clif. 
as not to have the ſpeech, which is probably loſt; but ford, and two 
from the obſcrvations of his friends upon it we may {79 22 
collect, that his refuſal was tempered with all poſſible — == 1 
reſpect and deference to his Sovereign, and ſtrongeſt p. 30. b . . 
aſſurances of his beſt ſervices to relieve his wants in a p 
parliamentary way (44). His commitment to the (44) His friend 
Marſhalſea was matter of great triumph to his rival 9d — 
and antagoniſt, Sir John Savile. * It was ſuppoſed — . 
this humour of committing had been ſpent,” ſays yyangesfors, in- 
Lord Haughton to him, till that your antagonilt did forms him, ht 
* revive it, who, I hear, brags he hath you in a Toil Sir Artur 
* or Dilemma; if you refuſe, you ſhall run the fortune 1 oy 
* of other Delinquents ; and if you come at the laſt Council] report 
hour into the Vineyard, he hopes it will leſſen you ed well of bi 
in the country. No doubt the Duke of Buckingham carriage at tht 
was at the head of the counſel who adviſed this arbi- Table. 1% ? 
trary proceeding ; and in this letter of Lord Hayghton 39+ 
there is a particular relating to his Grace, which muſt 
not be omitted. The Duke's [Buckingham's] going 
+ [on the expedition to Rochelle], ſo often adjourned, 
makes men ſuſpe& he will not ſtir at all: And I 
* heard from a good hand, he moved the King to that 
6 1 who would not conſent unto it; ſaying, 
* his honour was engaged, the eyes of the kingdom 
were upon him; whereupon his Grace grew melan- 


* 


* choly (45). (45) Bien 
IXI He was made a Baron, Privy Counſellor, and f * gt Barto- 


Preſident of the North.) This change, ſo ſudden to |, |. My 
outward appearance, from the country gentleman to 19, 1627. 
the courtier, was variouſly cenſured. Among others, 
it could not eſcape the notice of that great dealer in 
news, James Howell, who indeed was particularly 
concerned 


- 


Wiſe to 

— Scroop, concerned in the laſt of theſe tions, In a letter 
Farl of — to his miſtreſs the Counteſs of Sunderland (46), dated 
jand, PreG "to Auguſt 5, 1629, he writes thus. Sir Thomas Went- 

the North, 8 ; - 
_ 1: How- worth and Mr Warnsford are grown great Courtiers 
I w2s Secreta- lately, and are come from Weſtminiter-Hall * to 
ry. Sce bis AT- Whitehall (Sir John Savile their countryman having 
ticle. this er- © ſhewnthem the way with his white ſtaff (47). The 
eh aber. * Lord Weſton tampered with one, and my Lord Cot- 
17 He was cre- * tingron took pains with the other, to bring them 
ated Baron of about from their violence to the prerogative. And 
Pontefrati, J. J am told, the firſt of them is promiſed my Lord's 
24. Check, place at York, in caſe his ſickneſs continues (48. 
Gt) Epilole In another letter to his father. dated December zo, 
Ho-ellian». $5: 1630, he begins with theſe words. Sir Tho, Went- 
No. . dit, + yorth hath been a good while Lord Prefident of 
1650. * York, and fince is {worn Privy Counſellor, and 
* made Baron and Viſcount. 'The Duke of Bucking- 
ham himſelf flew not fo high in ſo ſhort a revolution 
* of time. He was made a Viſcount with a great 
deal of high ceremony upon a Sunday in the after- 
* noon at Whitehall. My Lord Powis, who affects 
* him not much, being told, that the Heralds had 
* fetched his pedigree from the blood royal, viz. from 
* John of Gaunt, ſaid, Dammy, 4 ever he comes to be 
* King of England, I will turn rebel (40). Mr Howell's 
news in the firſt part of the letter is confirmed by one 
from Lord Wentworth himſelf to Weſton, wherein he 
aſcribes his advancement to the Preſident's poſt in the 
North chiefly to that friend, 4s he was then altogether 
a ſlranger to the King (they are his own words) in 
ſervice and perſon (50). And as to his deſcent, men- 
a dont, 21 tioned in the latter, the preamble of his ome actually 
0c. 16:4. in ſets forth that he was lineally deſcended from John of 
$trafforde's let» Gaunt, and from the ancient Barons of Newmark, 
ters, vol. I. p. Overſley, &c. and that his anceſtors either by father 
79. or mother had matched with diverſe houſes of honour, 
as with Maud Counteſs of Cambridge, daughter to 
the Lord Clifford of Weſtmoreland ; with Margaret, 
daughter and heir to the Lord Philip de Spencer ; the 
Lords D'Arcy of the North; Latimer, Talboys, Ogle, 
Ferrers Earl of Digby, Quincy Earl of Wincheſter, 
Beaumont Earl of Leiceſter, Grantmeſnil Baron of 
Hincley and Lord High Steward of England, Peverel 
Earl of Nottingham, Leofric Earl of Mercia, and 
from Margaret Dutcheſs of Somerſet, grandmother to 
(%% Peerage of Henry VII. (51) Thus it was thought proper to diſ- 
Eagland, ubi ſu- Play his pretenſions to the peerage from his deſcent, 
pra. ſince his perſonal merit to the crown could not, as 
himſelf 122 be at this time alledged. He 
had been indeed well received at the court of King 
James, and in 1620 had thrown the whole weight of 
his interelt to procure the election of Sir — Cal- 
vert (a), then Secretary of State, to repreſent the 
county of York in parliament, together with him- 
(62) See a great ſelf (5 2); but this appears to be done purely in oppo- 
number of lettais ſition to his inveterate Enemy and Rival, Sir John 
— wh on Savile, and conſequently to Buckingham, with regard 
from p b. top, to Whom his conduct was ſteady and uniform. It 
13. incluſive, cannot however be denied, that as the natural warmth 
in Straſſordes Of Sir Thomas's temper was far from being unapt to 
letters, c. kindle into violent reſentments, which to be ſure were 
*r not cooled by ſuch reflections as his fortune and fa- 
mily would ſuggeſt; ſo it is not improbable that the 
oppoſition he ſupported in the Houſe of Commons 
againſt that Minion's meaſures, might in ſome degree 
be more inflamed by this reſentment. Nor is it to be 
imagined that the Duke was leſs ſuſceptible of that 
_ﬀ Friends on both fides laboured to cloſe the 
reach ; and we ſee it was brought ſo far in 1625, 
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(50) Letter, dat- 
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Lord Scrope (afterwards Earl of Sunderland) who reſigned, and whoſe remiſſheſs in 
that poſt threw an uncommon weight of buſineſs upon his ſucceſſor [L]. This 


_—— 
2 
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that the Duke at Oxford ſhook hands with him, and 
1 an obliteration of all that had paſſed, and 


earty good will for the future. But this was a mcer 
(e H: r. 


reconciliation, far enough removed from a 
are: 1628, June, 


litic 
— liking of each other; and accordingly the rup- * — 
ture . them ſoon broke out — Now 5 V ö 
laſt indeed, if we may believe Sir George Radcliffe, ciles t© the Duke 
all their animoſity was extinguiſhed (53); and no © Buckingham. 
doubt the Duke was not without a ſhare in the merit Ju'y, Eko 
of raiſing Sir Thomas to the Peerage, at leaſt nega- Wentworth, Kc. 
tively, by not oppoſing it. Vet, upon occaſion of the Put the Lord Sa- 
Duke's death, we find, after all, Sir Thomas's prin- vile was ml de 
cipal friend at Court, Weſton, who was then become — * 
Lord Treaſurer, ſuggeſting, that now (and not before) 1 à„ wg 325 
the great Bar between him and the Royal favour was 92 
removed (54). ($4) Letter dated 
After all, frem what has been already ſaid, there is September 8. 
too much reaſon to think that the Earl of Strafforde's 1523. in <trat- 
change of ſides was the natural growth of the innate b. 1 . 
loftineſs of his temper, which prompted high ambition EIT 
and a fondneſs of power. When viewed in this light, 
his conduct appears altogether ſteady and uniform. 
In this natural diſpoſition we ſhall find motives enough 
for the extraordinary change of his meaſures in regard 
to the prerogative, the full height of which he ſup- 
ported in every inſtance after this change, ſo far, as 
even to exact the ſhip-money with rigour in all 
parts that came within his jurgMiction f. The ſame 1 His letter to 
rapes a fondneſs for power, will account too for wont W 
is procuring thoſe unlimited powers in the commiſſion . 11. p. 393. 
of the Preſident's court at Vork, which has been ſhewn ; 
before (55) to be the cauſe of aboliſhing that court. (;;) Under the 
It is obſervable that this ambitious principle was fo Earl of Claren- 
notoriouſly the prompter of his change, that the Edi- dun: Article, 
tor of his Letters, &c. under the inſpection of his IV. 22753: 
Lordſhip's lineal deſcendant, in making an apology 
(which therefore we may conclude is the beſt that can 
be made) for it, found it neceſſary to draw the read- 
er's eye from it by the following artifice. Having 
taken notice of his Lordſhips ſofferings for the cauſe 
of liberty in conjunction with thoſe friends he had now 
left, he proceeds thus: Sir Edward Coke might have 
* his particular diſguſt, Sir John Elliot his warmth, 
* Mr Selden his prejudice to the Biſhops and Clergy, 
* and others farther deſigns upon the conſtitution it- 
* ſelf, which might cauſe them to carry on their op- 
© poſition ; bat Sir Thomas Wentworth, who was a 
true friend to epiſcopal government in the church, 
and to a limited monarchy in the ſtate, could have 
no reaſon, when the Peti/ion of Right was granted, 
to refuſe to bear his ſhare of toil and pains in the 
ſe:vice of the public, or to withſtand the offer of 
thoſe honours his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to 
make him, eſpecially when it gave him an Tpportu= * 
nity of — an example of a wiſe and juſt and 
ſteady adminiſtration. This was his only view, and 
there could be no other temptation to a gentleman 
to accept of thoſe offers, who was born to an eſtate, 
which deſcended to him thro' a long train of an- 
© ceſtors, who had matched with many heireſſes of 
the beſt families in the North, worth at that time 
* fix thouſand pounds a year (56 _ 
[L] His } may od remifſmeſs threw an extraordinary 3 do "D 
weight of buſineſs upon him. ] It is true, this remiſſneſs xar1 of Malton, 
of his predeceſſor had afforded matter of juſt com- edit. 1739. 
plaint, as is evident from the ſtate in which he left 
the affairs of the North : the militia never muſtered, 
and the Recuſants never queſtioned ; both which were 
immediately put under a more exact ceconomy by 


(56) Strafferde's 


(4) The following letter to this friend by Sir Thomas lets us 
| into a part of his character, that muſt not be omitted. 


© Sir Thomas Wentworth, Bart. to Sir George Calvert, Knt, 
© Principal Secretary of State, 
« Sin, 

© I have written to my coufin Wandesford, as being a Statiſt, 
how that at Rufford the French match was broken, and Mar- 
quis Fiat reputed a weak man; that after at Derby the match 
not only knit again, but finally concluded, and the Ambaſſador 
© held of able parts. But here with you Ihave matters of other gueſs 
i ſtuff to relate, that our harveſt is all in, a moſt fine ſeaſon to make 
* fiſh-ponds, our plumbs all gone and paſt, peaches, quinces, and 
„. almoſt fully ripe, which will I trow bold better reliſh 
* with a Thiſtleworth palats, and approve me how to have the 
© ſkill to ſerve every man in his right cue. Theſe only we 
* countrymen muſe of, hoping in ſuch harmleſs teurem nts for 
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© a juſt defence from the higher powers, and poſſeſſing ourſelves 
« with contentment, pray with Dryope in the Poet: 

Et figua of pictas, ab acuto wulnere falcis, 

Et pecoris morſu, frondes defendite neſtras. 

© Thus you ſee Ovid ſerves us at every turn: how bold we are 

© with you, fince you entred our Lift, and how we take time, 
© while time ſerves. For, Michaelmas once come, and your Se- 
« cretary's cloak on your ſhoulders, I truſt you ſhall find us better 
« manner'd than to interrupt your ſerious hours with our toys. 
« God bleſs you in all your ways, and that they may all terminate 
« in your heart's defire, which will be, I dare ſwear, juſt and 


« noble, 
Four Honour's 
© Moft humbly, moſt readily to be commanded, Straſſotdes 


Tu. WIN TworTn, letters, vol, I. v. 
* Gawthorp, Aug, 31, 1624 *, 


46 L Lord 


being made De- 


_ there had been 
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lucky criſis for a perſon of Lord Wentworth's active ſpirit. He had now fixed his reſo- 
lution to devote himſelf wholly to his Majeſty ; and the unexampled induſtry, unvarying 


fidelity, and unaſſoiled wiſdom, which appeared in his management of this important 


truſt, ſet his diſtinguiſhed worth in the moſt favourable light before his Majeſty, who 
preſently took him into his neareſt counſels and confidence, having lately loſt the Duke of 
Buckingham. It was about this time that our Stateſman contracted that intimate, entire, 
, and unreſerved friendſhip with Archbiſhop Laud [M], for which both became ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly remarkable. In October 1631, he loſt his much-beloved conſort, the Lady 
(0 Sir G. Rad- Arabella Holles (7), after ſhe had brought him three lovely children. This loſs touched 


cliffe tells ue, he 


cook his Lordſhip him very nearly, and was exceedingly lamented by him to the laſt period of his life. 
out of bed, and However, his grief at this misfortune in his private domeſtic affairs was much alleviated, 


carricd him to 


cart his lag and even in a manner diſſipated, by an overballance in the happineſs of his public ſtation, 


her, 


Lord Wentworth. Yet much of this remiſſneſs may 
be aſcribed to the bad ſtate of Lord Scroop's health 
for ſome years before his reſignation, which he did 
not long ſurvive. It is certain, that whatever faults 
may have been laid to his charge, they were over- 
looked by the King, who created him Earl of Sun- 
derland while he held this poſt, and upon his reſigna- 
tion declared, he was never better ſerved, nor with 
more exactneſs of fidelity ard juſtice by any; and 
therefore intended to ſet a ſpecial mark of his favour 
upon him, when his health would ſerve him to come to 
(I Howell's Court(57), What ſhall be ſaid then for thoſe coarſe 
letters, J v. No. reflections which are caſt upon this Lord by Mr 
xxiv. where he Wandesford, who pliments his kinſman, our Viſ- 
obſerves that . . 
Lord Carleton, count, on this prom Mon, in theſe terms. You tell 
who deliver.d * me, God hath bleſſed you much in theſe late pro- 
him the King's * ccedings. Truly I believe it; for by theſe circum- 
letter for the „ flances we know, we may gueſs at them we know 
— * not. The opportunity of this ſucceſſion adds no 
bered. that his *©* ſmall comfort to the thing itſelf. Your predeceſſor, 
Maiefty wrote a like that candle hid under a buſhel, while he 
more gracious lived in this place, darkned himſelf and all that 
letter. * were about him, and dieth towards us (excuſe me 
* for the phraſe) like a ſnuff unmannerly left in a 
corner.“ What fullows is penned in the ſtrain of 
adulation. The Papiſts, continues he, © already hang 
* thcir heads like bulruſhes, and think themſelves like 
* watcr ſpilt upon the ground, which cannot be ga- 
* thered up again: They (ay plainly, their days of 
* ſecurity and quietneſs, in which they were lulled 
* alleep by the indolence of the laſt, muſt now be 
* turned into anxicty and watchfulneſs to defend 
* themſelves from the vigilancy of your Juſtice (58). 
8 dated r _ Accordingly ve find ſeveral complaints were made of 
=» Fg Lo. his Lordſhip's ſharp proceedings the following year, 
thip's appoint= Of which he was friendly advertiſed by his Patron 
ment tothe Pre- Weſton. * Your proceedings, ſays this friend to him, 
kident's place. with the — is here, where it is well under- 
Straffütde *Ict- „ ſtood, well taken, tho' there be different rumours. 
ters, vob I. p. Fas is is fob oh : 4 th 
49, 50: or it is taid, that you proceed with extreme rigour, 
valuing the goods and lands of the pooreſt at the 
higheſt rates, or rather above the value, without 
which you are not content to make any compoſition. 
This, continues he, is not believed, eſpecially by 
me, who know your wiſdom and moderation. And 
your laſt too gave much ſatis faction, even to thoſe 
fore, where hay- * who informed me, when they ſaw thereby that you 
ing mentioned * had compounded with none but to their own con- 
Wentworth's d tentment (59).” In reality, theſe complaints in ge- 
woty of Ireland neral ſeem to be nothing more than the genuine effects 
"nd that he bag Of what Mr Wandesford had remarked concerning the 
2 mighty f1oke Recuſants; and as for this laſt mentioned accuſation 
at court, ſys, in particular, the author of it, Sir David Fowlis, was 
CT RE proſecuted thereupon by our Preſident ; and the charge 
n being found to be groundleſs, he was puniſhed for it 
Lord Pembroke 25 à malicious calumny (60). On the other hand, 
lately with o- the Preſident's compoſitions were with no greater juſ- 
thers at oe A. complained of as being too eaſy, ſo that the Re- 
— eee ©. cuſants increaſed by his indulgence (61). His Lord- 
as Sir Davis hip abſolutely denies this to be fact, and ſays, he is 
Fowle {for Fow- Confident he had done more towards a reformation, 
liz] have been fo far as a pecuniary mulct inflited could effect it, 
royal 5.r4.+, than any that went before him in the Preſident's poſt 
letters, vol. I. p. Of the North (62). The truth is, his conduct with 
156. in a letter regard to the Papiſts, eſpecially in Ireland, was ſo far 
of the Abp Nov. from being rigorous, that his character has ſuffered 
14 = 1 by the imputation of being too much a friend to them, 
(52) leere as is obſerved by the editor of his letters (63). 
che Abp in Dec. [/] He contrafted a friendſhip with Archbiſbop 
1633. Laud, Sc.] This friendſhip was connected by all the 
— the de- ties which Cicero reckons up as requiſite to compleat 


(53) This letter 


(:9 Idem, p. 52. 
in a letter, date d 
Octob. 13, 1629. 
(60) Id. p. 91. 
145, 145. 189. 
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blefſing from through, the kindneſs of his Royal Maſter, with whom he grew daily more and more 


into 


that dez; union. They were exaQly of the ſame 
temper, had the ſame paſſions, the ſame inclinations, 
the ſame principles with regard to public affairs, and 
the ſame foirir directed in the ſame method of actin 
up to thoſe principles. The correſpondence between 
them, as far as it appears in the collection of Straf- 
forde's letters, is perhaps the moſt intereſſing part of 
that collection. Much hath been written upon the 
characters of both; but there are ſome characteriſtic 
life ſtrokes in each to be found in their own letters, 
that have eſcaped the diligence, or mocked the utmoſt 
art and ſkill, of all other hands; nor indeed is it poſ- 
ſible for any other pencil beſides their own exactly to 
hit them. Some ſpecimens, therefore, may be ex- 
peed here, which take as follows. 


The Archbiſhop to the Lord Deputy [of Ireland]. 


My very good Lord, 


© I heartily thank your Lordſhip for all your love, 
and for the joy you are pleaſed both to conceive and 
expreſs for my tranſlation [from London] to Can- 


* terbury : For | conceive all your expreſſions to me 


are very hearty, and ſuch I have hitherto found 
them; and now, ſince I am there (for my tranſla- 
tion is to be on Thurſday, Sept. 19.) I muſt deſire 
your Lordſhip not to expect more at my hands, than 
I ſha!l be able to perform, either in church or ſtate, 
and this ſuit of mine hath a great deal of reaſon in 
it; for you write, that ordinary things are far be- 
neath that, which you cannot chuſe but promiſe 
yourſelf of me in both reſpecis. But, my Lord, to 
fpeak freely, you may eaſily promiſe more in either 
kind, than I can perform: fomas for the church, it 
is ſo bound up in the forms of the common law, 
that it is not poſſible for me or for any man to do 
that good which he would, or is bound to do. For 
your Lordſhip ſees, no man clearer, that they which 
have gotten ſo much power in and over the church, 
will not let go their hold; they have indeed fangs with 
a witneſs, whatſoever I was once ſaid in paſſion to 
have. And for the (tate, indeed, my Lord, I am 
for Thorough, but 1 ſee that both thick and thin ſtays 
ſomebody, where I conceive it ſhould not; and it 
is impoſſible for me to go thorough alone. Beſides, 
ivate ends are ſuch blocks in the public way, and 
ye ſo thick, that you may promiſe what you will, 
and I muſt perform what I can, and no more.— 
Now, my Lord, why may you not write as whilom 
you did to the Biſhop of London? The man is the 
ſame, and the ſame to you; but I ſee you ſtay for 


but that I remember oaths heretofoxe were wont 


ther do I purpoſe to do it; 9 I mean to make 
* choice of my friends, to whom 


ter, not yet 9 out of the ordinary rules of pru- 
dence in common li 


fidence of a generous friendſhip, was reminded of it 
by his Grace in his next, which begins thus: In 
all your Lordſhip's very large letter, which I lately 

received 


better acquaintance, and till then you will keep di- . 4 genstecl re- 
ſtance. I perceive alſo my predeceſſor's awe is buke this; and 
upon you, but I doubt I ſhall never hold it long, it is obſervable 


and I was about to ſwear by my Troth, as you do, that bis Grace 
in this letter a 
2 L by Arch- 
* to paſs under the Privy Seal, and not the ordinary — ere 


* ſeal of Letters“. Well, wiſer or not, you mult gockings, and in 
© take that as you find it; but I will not write any another by St. 
long letters, and leave out my mirth; it is one — 6. 
* of the recreations I have always uſed with my gene of com- 
Friends, and it is hard leaving an old cuſtom, nei - mon ſwearings 


will uſe it (64).— (64 
The Deputy, in his anſwer (no ſhort one) to this let- _— * 
e, which imply ſuch a reſtraint ham, Sept, 9 
as is inconſiſtent with the intire and unreſerved con- 1633. 
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60 dem, from 
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(be) N.. p. 
124, 123. 
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into favour. Inſomuch that he was made Lord Deputy of Ireland this ſame year (u); 


the Lord Viſcount Falkland being removed from that poſt to make way for him (2), 
d this too at a juncture when he could not be ſpared to take poſſeſſion of the 


to improve the King's revenue there, to 2 a ſurer fund for the payment of the 


received there is not one word of your wonted 
« recreation: ſo it may be either you are not well 
* enough acquainted at Lambeth, or elſe you are 
afraid that ſome ſouct ghoſt walks there. But to 

* that which you have written, I ſhall give your 
* lordſhip a very clear anſwer, and as free as I uſed 
to do. Having accordingly gone through ſeve- 
ral particulars relating to the bad ſtate of the churches 
both in England and Ireland, and ſeveral amend- 
ments of the latter begun to be made by the deputy, 
he proceeds thus: My lord, when I ſay, the leſs aſ- 

* filtance, the more merit, I did not put you off with 
* a compliment, for my anſwer was real. Tis true, 
* able and well affected men are brave aſſociates, and 
great ſervices are done at eaſe by ſuch inſtruments. 

But wot you what? Where many are employed at 
once, and all very able, there uſually proves to be 
in ſome a fretting canker-worm of ambition, and 
that for particular aims makes ſuch a diviſion, as 
gives far greater impediment to the greateſt affairs, 
than any want of ſufficiency can make: and there- 
fore by your lordſhip's leave, the conceit, which 
you expreſs, of being all able, and all hearty, and 
all running one way, and none caring for any ends 

ſo the King be ſerved, is but a branch of Plato's 

commonwealth, which flouriſhes at this day no 
where but in Uropra, and thither I have no purpoſe 
to ſend your Lordſhip(6;).' The principal ſubject of 
their correſpondence being the reformation of the Iriſh 

church, ke it to the model of the church of 
England, wherein the deputy conſtantly followed the 
inſtractions of the archbiſhop as much as poſſible in 

cvery particular, and at length being brought alſo to 

follow him in ſeaſoning bufineſs with mirth, he is 
congratulated thereupon by his grace in theſe terms : 

Since you have learnt the way to be a little merry, 
I would you and your couſin Sibbes had been the 

* other day at the council-table, where I never heard, 

* you know whom, in a better mood verily.” He 

then enters upon the buſineſs as follows: I am very 

glad to read your lordſhip fo reſolute, and more to 

hear you affirm, that the 23 of them, which go 
therougb for our maſter's ſervice, is not now upon 
Fee, as it hath been. But you are withall upon ſo 
* many , that by their help you may preſerve any 
* man upon Fee, be it ever ſo ſlippery. As firit, i# 
* the common lawyers may be contained within their 
* ancient and ſober bounds ; if the word Thorough be 
not left out (as I am certain it is); if we grow not 
* faint; if we ourſelves be not in fault; if it come 
not to a Peccatumex te Iſrael: if others will do their 
parts as thoroughly as you promiſe for yourſelf, and 
* juſtly conceive of me. Now, I pray, with ſo many 
and ſuch / as theſe what may not be done, and in 
* a brave and noble way? But can you tell when 
* theſe / will meet, or be brought together? How- 
* ſoever I am reſolved to go on ſteadily in the way 
* which you have formerly ſeen me go, ſo that (to put 
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in one if too] if any thing fail of my hearty deſires 


* for the King, and the church's ſervice, the fault ſhall 
* not be mine.” His grace afterwards expreſſes the 
higheſt ſatisfaction in the deputy's proceedings. My 
Lord,“ writes he, © I did not take you to be ſa good 
* a phyſician before, as I now ſee you are; for the 
* truth is, a great many Church-Cormorants have fed 
* ſo full upon it, that they are fallen into a fever: and 
for that no phy ſick better than a vomit, if it be gi- 
ven in time; and therefore you have taken a very 
* judicious courſe to adminiſter one ſa early to my 
Lord of Cork. I hope it will do him —_ 
* perchance he thinks not ſo, for if the fever hang 
| 3 


O 


long about him or the reſt, it will certainly ſhake 
either them or their eſtates in pieces. Go on, my 
Lord, I muſt needs ſay this is /4orough indeed; and 
ſo is your phyſick too ; for a vomit never ends kind- 
ly, that doth not work both ways, and that is ho- 
rough (66). In his anſwer to this, the deputy, among 
ther things, writes as follows. For the % your 
Lordſhip is pleaſed to impute unto me, you ſhall 
hereafter have more poſitive doctrine. I know no 
reaſon then but you may as well rule the common 
lawyers in England, as I poor beagle, do here; and 
yet that I do, and will do in all that concerns my 
maſter's ſervice, upon the peril of my head. I am 
confident that the King, bein aſed to ſet him- 
ſelf in the buſineſs, is able by Fig wifdom and mini- 
ſters to carry any jult and honorable action thorough 
all imaginable oppoſition, for real there can 

none ; that to ſtart aſide for ſuch panick fears, phan- 
taſtick apparations as a Prynn or an Elliot ſhall ſet 


that the debts of the crown taken off, you may go- 
vern as you pleaſe; and molt reſolute I am, that 
work may be done without borrowing any help forth 
of the King's lodgings, and that is as downright a 
Peccatum ex te Iſrael, as ever was, if all this be not 
effected with ſpeed and care (67).' -. Accordingly, 
in a letter to the ſame friend, wrote within a year 
after, having obſerved, that he had gallantly over- 
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fu) Vis. in — 
163. Radcliffe. 


The Lord Viſ- 


ters, vol. I. p. 
161. 


(x) He raiſed 
the revenue to 
the crown of 


that poſt to 


950 J. a year 
from 2000 /. 
which it only 
uced when 
came to it, 


p. 90. 


66) P. 155, 156. 
etter is dated 

from Lambeth, 

Nov. 15. 1633. 


up, were the meaneſt folly in the whole world; 


67 p. 172: in 
a letter dated 
Dublin-Caftle, 


come all difficulties in ſettling the affairs there, both this Dec. 


in church and ſtate, he concludes thus: So as now 1 
* can ſay, the King is as abſolute here as any prince in 
* the whole world can be, and may be ſtill, if it be 
not ſpoiled on that fide. For ſo long as his Maje- 
* ſty ſhall have here a deputy of faith and under- 
* ſtanding, and that he be preſerved in credit and in- 
dependent upon any but the King himſelf, let it be 
* laid as a ground, it is the deputy's fault, if the King 
be denied any reaſonable deſire (68). We need not 
mention, that it was this thorough principle which 
brought the heads of both to the block. 

[N] He married a daughter of Sir Godfrey Rhodes. 
He . of this unequal match®, and 
made an apology for it to his laſt-mentioned ghoſtly 
father, who in return declared himſelf entirely ſatis- 
fied therewith. * And now, my Lord,“ writes he to 
the Deputy, I heartily wiſh you and your Lady all 
* mutual content that may be, and I did never doubt, 
that you undertook that courſe but upon mature 
* conſideration, and you have been pleaſed to expreſs 
to me a very good one, in which God bleſs you and 
« your poſterity, tho* I did not write any thing to you 
as an Examiner (69).“ He did not think proper to 
carry her over with him to Ireland, but left her to the 
care of his truſty friend, Sir G. Radcliffe, who brought 
her ladyſhip thither in January 1633 (70). She be- 
haved very dutifully, and he livgd very well with her; 
nor indeed would the noble generoſity of his honour 
have ſuffered him to treat her ill, if there had been 
provocation ſufficient for it. This is one good effect 
of ſupreme pride, in diſdaining every thing that 
may any ways diſparage the dignity of that union, 
which makes the wife one fleſh with her huſband. 
We are able to pleaſure the reader with ſeveral of his 
letters to this lady, which have been 
the originals in Mu/z#o Tboreſbei ano, and which are 
the more curious as they have never yet appeared in 
print, are not in the collection of his printed letters 
and ſtate „and probably not in the poſſeſſion of 
any of his family. The firſt was apparently wrote ſoon 
after the marriage, which being performed in ſo pri- 
vate a manner, he imagined ſome ſcruples and uneaſy 

| | thoughts 


1633. 


(68) p. 344. 
This letter is 
dated Det 16, 
1643. 


» us had de- 
clined an offer 
made to him by 
the Earl of Cork 
of a daughter, 
who was after- 
wards married to 
Geo. Goring, ſon 
to the Earl of 
Norwich. Idem, 
vol. I, p. 86. 


(6%) p. 25. in 2 
letter dated 
Lambeth, Oct. 


14. 1033. 


(70) Appendix 
to vol. II. No. 1. 


R adcliffe's eſſay, 
c. vide p. 157. 


copied by us from 


— 


thoughts might poſſibly ariſe in her mind about the 


validity of it, and ſome doubts of his fidelity in ob- 


ſerving it, therefore to free her from any ſuch jea- 
louſies he ſent her the following addreſs : 


© Mapa: „ 


] have in little much to ſay to you, and in ſhort 
terms to profeſs that which I muſt appear all my 
life-long, or els one of us muſt be much to blame. 
But in truthe I have that confidence in you, and 
that aſſeurance in myſelf, as to reſt ſecure, the faulte 
will never be made on either ſide. Well then; this 
little and this much, this ſhort and this long, which 


| 


WENTWORTRH 
which being a match ſomewhat beneath his preſent dignity, the ceremony was performed 
in private, and he kept as much as poſſible the marriage from tranſpiring till he had croſ- 


ſed 


he concludes with God's bleſſing to the child. In the 
next letter, which is dated from Whitehall, Decem. 


ber 19th, 1639, he acquaints her with the time of his 


intended return to Ireland; When,” concludes he 
* God willing, by his good pleaſure you will ſee the 
* Lieutenant of Ireland, but never like to have a De. 
* puty of Ireland to your huſbande any more. The 
next is dated from Covent Garden, 16th Febr 

1639, wherein, after ſome other domeſtic affairs, he 
writes thus: The two wenches are in perfect health 
* and now at this inſtant in this houſe, lodged with 
me, and rather defirous to be ſoe, then with their 
* grandmother *. I am not yet fully reſolved what 
to do with them.“ The next is dated October 8, 


I aim at, is no more, than to give you this firſt writ- 
ten teſtimony, that I am your huſbande, and that 
huſbande of yours, that will ever diſchardge thoſe 


1640, but no place is mentioned, and the ſuperſcrip. 5*nmother 


tion is Joſt, he concludes with his bleſſing to the baby, — COT 
n reeneff, 


® Thisexpreſſica 
intimates her 
Ladyſhip to be 
then in London, 
where probably 
the marriage rite 
was performed, 


- Yorke, the 19th day of 


dutyes of love and reſpe& towards you, which 
good women may expectt, and are iuſtly due 
trom good men to diſchardge them with a hallowed 
care and continued perſeverance in them ; and this 
is not only much, but all which belongs me; and 
wherein I ſhall treade out the remaindure of life, 
which is left me; more I cannot ſay ; nor perform 
much more for the preſentt, the reſt muſt dwell in 
hope, untill I have made it up in the ballance, that 
I am and muſt be noe other than your ever loving 
huſbande, 4 

Vorke, this zoth of October, 

1632. 

If you will ſpeak to my couſin Radcliffe for the 
paſte I told you on for your teeth, and deſire 
him to ſpeak to Dr Moore in my name far 2 
potts of it, and that the doQor will ſee it be 
good, for this laſt indeed was not ſoe, you may 
bring me one downe *, and keepe the other 
yourſelf.” 


On the back of this letter are theſe words in a wo- 
man's hand : 


* Tom was borne the ſeventeenth of September, 
being Wedneſday, in the morning betwixt two 
and three o'clock, and was chriſtened of the 
* ſeventh of October 1634. 


Having received an acknowledgment of this kind 
letter from her, drawn up, as he thought, in ſome- 
what too humble a ſtrain, he returned the following 
anſver: 


© WENTwORTH.? 


a © „ „% ©® 


© Dran BESSE: 


* Your firſt lines were wellcum unto me, and I will 
keepe them, in regard I take them to be full, as of 
kindneſſe, ſoe of truth. It is noe preſumption for 
you to write unto me, the fellowſhippe of marriadge 
ought to carry with itt more of love and equality 
than any other apprehenſion. Soe I defire itt may 
ever be betwixt us, nor ſhall it breake of my partte, 
Vertue is the higheſt valew we can ſett upon our- 
ſelves in this world, and the cheafe which others are 
to eſteeme us by. That preſerved, we becum ca- 
pable of the nobleſt impreſſions which can be im- 
parted unto us. You ſucceed in this family two of 
the rareſt ladies of their time; equall them in thoſe 
excellent diſpoſitions of your minde, and you becum 
every wayes equally worthy of any thing that they 
had, or that the reſt of the world can give: And 
be you ever aſſeured to be by me cheriſhed and aſ- 
fiſted the beſt I can thorow the whole courſe of my 
life, whearein I ſhall be noe other to you, then I 
was to them, to witt, 


« Your loving huſbande, 


November 1632. * WenTwWorTH,' 


The next letter to her is dated from Sligo, July 27, 
1635, wherein he ſends his bleſſing to little Tom. It 


is about domeſtic affairs; as is alſo the next, dated 
from Caſha, 6th September, 1638. He ſet out for 
England in 163g, in a bad ſtate of health; therefore 


he had no ſooner croſſed the ſea, and entered Che- 
ſter, than he diſpatched à letter to her from that city, 


dated Eafter Tueſday, three o clock in the afternoon, 


wherein having given her a particular account of 'the 
ate of his heck, 2 by the gout, and a flux, 
Nee 


and his three ſiſters: * Tell ſuch of them, ſays he 
* as can ſpeak, I will write to them by Geor Carre: .. 
* howbeit, this paſſage I write to nobody but their 
mother. 

He was taken into cuſtody of the black rod on his 
general impeachment, Nov. 11, and in a few days 
after he wrote to his lady as follows: 


* Sweet HAN Tr: 


© You have heard before this what hath befallen 
me in this place: but be you confident, that if [ 
* fortune to be blamed, yet I will not by God's help 
be aſhamed. Your carriage upon this misfortune I 
* ſhould adviſe to be calm, not ſeeming to be neglec- 
tive of my trouble, and yer ſo as there may appear 
no dejection in you. Continue on the family as for- 
* merly, and make much of your children. Tell Will, 
Nan, and Arbella, I will write to them by the next. 
In the mean time I ſhall pray for them to God, that 
* he may bleſs them, and for their ſakes deliver me 
out of the furious malice of my enemies, which yet 
* I truſt through the goodneſſe of God ſhall do me no 
* hurt. God have us all in his bleſſed keeping. 


* Your very loving huſbande, 


16 Nov, 1640, © STRAFFORDE.' 

The articles of his impeachment being carried up 
to the lords, he was committed to the Tower, Nov. 
25. And on the 13th of December he addreſſed his la- 
dy in theſe endearing terms : 


SWEET HART: 


I never pityed you ſo much as I do now, for in 
the death of that great perſon the Deputy, you have 
* loſt the principal friend you had there, whilſt we 
© arc here riding out the ſtorm, as well as God and 
the ſeaſon ſhall give us leave. Yet I truſt Lord Dil- 
lon will ſupply unto you in part that great loſs, till 
it pleaſe God to bring us together again. As to 
my ſelf, albeit all be done againſt me, that art and 
malice can deviſe, with all the rigour poſlible, yet I 
am in great inward quietneſſe, and a ſtrong beliefe 
God will deliver me out of all theſe troubles. The 
more I look into my caſe, the more hope I have, 
and ſure, if there be any honour and juſtice left, my 
© life will not be in danger, and for any thing els, 
time I truſt will ſalve any other hurt which can be 
done me. Therefore hold up your heart, look to the 
children and your houſe, let me have your prayers, 
and at laſt by God's good pleaſure we ſhall have our 
* deliverance, when we may as little look for it, as 
* we did for this blow of misfortune, which, I truſt, 
* will make us better to God and man. 


« Your loving huſbande, 
13 December 1640. © STRAFFORDE.' 
I praiſe God my health is very good, fo is Sir 
0 Dos Radcliffe. We now expect Sir Robert 
King daily.“ 


The next is dated Tower of London, {6th of Jan. 
1640. It is to the ſame purpoſe as the preceding one. 
Among other things he makes the following remark : 


Sir George Radcliffe, ſays be; is charged for trea- 
* ſon, buy Tar as good an opinion of my caſe as of his 
in 


on.“ He writes to her again from the | 
theſe terms: 
| * It is now long fince I wrote to you, for I aw here 


- 
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(aa) Strafforde's 
I-rrers, &c, vl. 
J. p. 71. The ar- 
my Hud been 

paid ſom 1623 


upon his arrival in Ireland we find him applying for a farther enlargement of his power 


out of 1p ait 
WY fo However at the fame time he ſet himſelf immediately upon the execution of the 1 
405 fore forementioned plan, and in a few days obtained the council's conſent to make ſuch a 


bution 3; which. 
being nearly es 


a 5 ault d, he ob- 
bad obzaiced val to be an impoſſible work 44). He had carried this point purely by the hopes he 


tained the grant 

the 1 ave them of having a parliament. The meeting of a parliament was a matter of the laſt bid 

ty, be conſequence, and the niceſt delicacy 25), and the Deputy's conſummate abilities ſhine „ e 
en; 1 . bs . . . 2 cc. . 

er the P24" ſorth in no part of his adminiſtration with greater luſtre than they do in compaſſing the 1632. i. >. 99. 

Ya - 


and the Deputy 
Ahne £ 

d the pla 
ene w NY years 


bs ſatisfaction» 


in Ireland. But all obſtacles ol every kind were removed by the Deputy. The ang nobitiry, 
2mcantei ſoon 
after to 5400 l 
each. 


ba pe 815+ K. in ſuch a trouble as gives me little or no reſpit. The 

ot charge is now come in, and | am now able, | praiſe 

God, to tell you, that I conceive there is nothing 

capital, and for the reſt, I know at the worſt His 

Majeſty wiil pardon without hurting my fortune, and 

then ſhall be happv. Therefore comfort yourſelf, 

for I truſt theſe clouds will away, and that we Hall 
have fair weather afterwards. Farewell, 


* Your lovinge huſbande, 


tions upon the ſame ſubject. (1.) That all propoſi. 
tas moving from the deputy, touching matters of 
revenue, may be directed to the lord treaſuret of Eng- 
land, without acquainting the reſt of the committee 
for Iriſh affairs (2.) Tnat the addreſs of all other 
diſpatches for that kingdom be by ſpecial direction 
of hi Majoſty applied to one of the ſecretaries ſingly . 
(3.) Thar the Lord Viicount Falkland be required to 
deliver in writing in what condition he conceives his Arten dy the 
Majel.y's revenve and the government of that kivg- King himſelf 
dom now ſtand, together with a particular of ſuch de vpen the origi- 
figns for advancing his Majelty's ſervice as were ei- 5 
ther unbegun or unperfetied by him, when he left the - ho the fo add 
place, as alſo his advice how they may be beſt pur third of theſe 
ſued ard effected. (4.) That his Majeſty would be private propofi- 
pleaſed to direct, thai ſo much as his witdom approves tion; were adv 


+ This Ti 
hare dete by Se- 
crerary C. le, ſo 


Tower of London, *STRAFFORDE.' 
Feb. 4, 1640. - 

His laſt letter to her is dated likewiſe from the 
Tower, 19 April, in which he ſays, his trial as to fact 
was at an end, and there only remained matter of law 


(-1) Strafforde's 

le'ters, vol. 2. Ps 
16. Ihe letter 

zn dated Tower, 


11th of May, 
1641, tue day 
before his exe - 
cution. 


® Thoreſby's 
Du: eu Lee di- 
enſis, . 91 and 
141. But we 
have not fourd 
any a: count of 


tie teit. 


to be ſpoken to; that the king continued very gra- 
cious to him, and his friends increaſed rather than 
leſſened; he truſts all W. II end well, aud prays her to 
be of good cheer. 

In his laſt letter to his only ſon (71), he recommends 
her to his kindneſs in theſe terms; Be ſure you give 
all reſpe& to my wife, that hath ever had a great 
love unto you, and therefore will he well becoming 
« you" She ſurvived his untimely end many 
years, and did not die till the 1oth of April, 1688. 
One of her daughters by his Lordſhip. namely, Lady 
Margaret Wentworth, died unmarried “. 

[01 He obtained ſome extraordinary power: for the go- 
virnment of Irelan l.] They were drawn up by him- 
ſelf, as propofitiongto be conſidered of by his Maje- 
ſty, and are as follows: (1.) That his Maj:ily may 


of the publick propoſitions, may be delivered to the 22 
ſecretary to be read at the board, with order that the — 

ſame there approved may be entered in the councit- 

book, that his Majeſty's pleaſure may be publickly 

known, and uniſo. miy ob:yed. Out of theſe private 

propoſitions Mr Seer ta.y Coke taking ſo much as he 

held fit to be entered, gave ditsttion that the ſame, 

together «th the ſeven ſoru er prop ſinons, ſhould be 

entered in the council book; which ſeren pro poſiti- 

ons firſt entered, were read and approved at the coun- 

eil board the 17th of February 1631 (72). After which (72) Idem, p. 
both the public ones, approved at the council-table, ““. in 3 _— 
and the private, allowed by the King himſelf, wer 2 * 
by his order entered in the council bouk. to be con- nd 
ltantly obſerved. The whole being ſigned by Mr Se- 
cretary Coke, who before his departure for Ireland 


declare his expreſs pleafure, that no Irith {mit by way ſent him, by the K-ng's command, the following ad- 
of reward be moved for by any of his ſervants or vices: * Your inſtructione, as you know, as well as 
o'hers, before the ordinary revenue there bec me the eſtabliſhment, are changeable upon occaſions for 
able to ſuſtain the neceſſary charge of that crown, and © the advancement of the affairs. And as you will be 
the Ccvts thercof be fully cleared. (2. That there * car.ful not to change without cauſe, ſo when you 
be an expreſs caveat entered with the ſecretaries, fig- find it neceſſary, his Majeſty wiil conform them, by 


net, privy ſcal, and great ſeal here ; that no grant of bis wiſdom to that he findeth fit, upon your advice. 
what nature ſosver concerning Ireland be ſuffered to (73 


pal, till the deputy be made acquainted, an c ithath 
lirſt paſſed the great ſeal of that kingdom, accord ing 
to the uſual manner. (3.) That his Majeſty ſignify 
his pleaſure, that eſpecial care be taken hereafter, that 
ſoff cient and credible perſons be choſen to ſupply ſuch 
biſhopricks as ſhall fall void. to be admitted of his * 
privy council, to fit as judges, and ſerve of his learned 
council there: That he will vouchfafe to hear the ad- 
vice of his council, before he reſolve of any in theſe * 
caſes: I hat the deputy be commanded to inform his 
4 


73) (74 It is ſome· 
[] We find him afflying to his friend the Treaſurer what remark- 
for @ jlill farther enlargement of powwer.] I find them, able, taat amont 
«5 5 " write | 4 the names of the 
in this place, writes he to this ſure frierd, a com- oo 

« pany of men the mcſt ,ntent upon their owa ends thet of Lord 
that ever I met with, ard ſo as thoſe ſpeed, they Viſcount Fall- 
conſider other things at a very great diſtance. land, who was 
I take the crown to have been very ill ſerved, and removed === 


. . ent 
altogether impoſſible for me to remedy, an be 2 gp” 
intireli truſted, and lively afffted and countinanc'd by ſucceeded by our 


lis Majeſty ; which I am bold to write unto your Deputy, whom 
lord ſhip once for all, not for any end of my own, 8 _—_ 
but fingly for his Majeſty's ſervice. 1 


. k : all he cuuld to 
* Befides, what is to be done mult be ſpeedily exe- giſparage, which 


cuted, it being the genius of this country to obey a was equ-lly re- 
deputy better upon his entrance than upon his de- ſented by Went- 
parture from them and therefore I promiſe your ＋ _ 
lordſhip, I will take my time: For whillt they take ,,, 128. 4.48 
me to be a perſon of much more power with the and 162, 163. 
King, and of ſtronger abilities in myſelf, than indecd 

I have reaſon, either in fact or right, to judge my- 

ſelf to be, I ſhall, it may be, do the King ſome ſer- 

vice: But if my weakneſs therein once happen to 

be diſcovered by them in this kingdom, for the love 

of God, my lord, let me be taken home; for I ſhall 

but loſe the King's affairs, and my own time after- 

wards, and my unprofitableneſs in the former, I 

confeſs, will grieve me much more than any preju (74) p. 96, Ler- 
dice that may happen to my own particular by the d dated 2 
expence of the latter. 92 


46 M 


Majeſty truly and unpartially of every man's particu- 
lar diligence and care in his (:rvice there, to the end 
his Majeſty may timely and graciouſly reward the 
well deſerving, by c:lling them home to better pre- 
ferments here. (..) That no particular complaint of 
injuſtice or oppreſſion be admitted here againſt any, 
unleſs it appear the party made his firſt addreſs to the 
deputy. (5.) That no confirmation of any reverſion 
of offices within that kingdom be had, or any new 
grant of a reverſion hereafter do paſs. (6.) That the 
Places in the deputy's gift, as well of the civil as of 
the martial liſt, be left freely to his diſpoſe; and that 
his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed not to paſs them 
to any upon ſuit made unto him here. (7.) that no 
new office be erected within that kingdom before ſuch 
time as the deputy be made therewith acquainted, 
— opinion firſt required, and certified back accor- 
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ngly. 
To theſe were added the following private prepoſi- 
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King expreſily approved his conduct Q], and having received freſh aſſurances of k; 
Majeſty's — and protection [R], he ſent out ſummons on the 2d of June 163 oY 
for the meeting of a 2 on the 14th of July following. They met accordingly 


on that day, and with the greateſt ſplendor and ſtately magnificence Ireland had ever 
ſeen [S]. Next morning (for the former day was wholly ſpent in the ceremonial) the De- 


puty 


The King expreſily approved his conduct᷑.] Hav- * laſt clauſe of this letter declareth the hel ba 
WS full — his proceedings in every par- at the council: board by the Maſter — e Roll, 
ticular to Secretary Coke, he received the following * [Sir Chriſtopher Wandesford] and Mr [afterwards 
anſwer. * Your letter, dated the 3d of Auguft, con- Sir George] Radcliffe: of whoſe good ſervices his 
(75) For reſuſing taineth that large declaration of your proceedings * Majeſty taketh notice, and according to your defire 
to pay their *« which you promiſed in the end of the former. Your * ſigned a warrant to ſwear Mr adclife of the 
ſhares of the « 10rathip's civil viſit made to the juſtices that morn- * council there, which Mr Railton » will ſend unto + This 
9 ing before you took your oath and the ſword, is ve- * you (8:).” There cannot be a more conſpicuous man was a faith. 
the — Poſt- * ry much commended. Your calling a full board ou of the entire harmony that at this time ſubſiſted ful agent of the 
ſcript of Deputy's the next day, and your effectual expreſſion of his tween the King and bis deputy, than is furniſhed Deputy's, 3 * 
letter to Lord « Majeſty's juſt offence and reſolution for the puniſh- by theſe two letters, of which the latter is a complete — — 
1 in P. © ment of the inſolence committed by the Biſhop of echo to the former, as is obſerved to be the — of of his l 
& « Kilfanora, by the Lord Balfour, and others (75) ; the addreſſes of the parliament upon his Majeſty's "= 
* the charge and proofs given by Mr Radcliffe, and ſpeech at the opening of every ſeſſion, while the like 1 2 1 


© Toh ] 
** — * avowed by Sir William Reeves, and the order given harmony ſubſiſts between them. cretary Coke . 
on the circuits : thereupon for proceeding againſt them by informa- Lx] Received freſh aſſurances of encouragement from ide Deputy, wt. 
the continuance « tion, or ore tenus; and particularly the 2 of the King.) The letter begins in theſe terms: ed Sept, 20, 
22 the Lord Balfour to his anſwer, are all approved by 1033. 


7 0pm * his Majeſty as good and worthy ſervices. As are * May it pleaſe your lordſhip : 


commiſtion of * alſo both the charge and the letters given to the * Your large heart and generous pen are well met, 
defective titles. judges “, and your reſolution to require an account * and it were pity that ſo much nobleneſs ſhould ever 
See Deputy's let- . at their return, by which you may make your di- want ſuch full expreſſions. Their only misfortune 
ter, p. 3 %is i, rections to be obeyed. But your maſter peece fol- * is, that they are beſtowed upon an * ſo much 
the auſwer. The loweth, in procuring the contribution to be conti- below them, which yet will be repaired, if not in the 
judges on their . nyed for the army, which formerly was cried down * honour that reverts to your lordſhip in deſcending 
return reported, ag an impoſſible work (76). The neceſſity was well © ſo much from yourſelf for my ſake, yet I am ſure 


that the people . rounded upon their own counſels (77), and the * in that which remains upon me. I preſent m hum. 
— 0 — * to their ſeveral opinions to be ble thanks to your lordſhip for this fingle — 
in both, p. 133. given in ſuch ſort as you might repreſent them to and wiſh I were able to lend that light to the ſun, 
8 * King: the time alſo was well granted for ma- * which it is contented to borrow from me. Any inter- 
76) See the ture deliberation; and the particular recommenda- * 2 of mine muſt rather cauſe an eclipſe, which 
ing letter tion to thoſe that had commands in the army was * his Majeſty's ſervices in thoſe miſty and cloudy parts 
dated April 14, « go leſs important ; and all theſe his Majeſty under- * (eſpecially as your lordſhip finds them, and as af- 
2 . of ſtandeth as moſt pertinent to his good ervice. So * fairs have been managed heretofore) have little need 
—, in p. 71. the entrance made the next day upon the commiſſion * of. Vet becauſe your lordſhip adjures me by ſo 
for defective titles was alſo to good purpoſe, that no * high and ſacred an obligation as the true friendſhip 
(77) In a letter © time might be loſt. That your lordſhip next recites * you do me the honour and right to promiſe yourſelf 
to the 'y * is the debate of the main buſineſs at the appointed from me, I will take the liberty (rather than diſo- 
from the * time, wherein the teſtimony you give to Sir Adam * bey your lordſhip) to repreſent unto you ſome parti- 
uſtices, Adam s iſed th Loli lars , . , 
—— ad. Loftus, who firſt brake the ice, and advi e con culars concerning your carriage in that great and 
Corke, dated at * tinuance of the contribution for a year longer, with * weighty ſervice, which are @me to my know- 
Dublin-Caſtle, the defire of a parliament (78) in the mean time, —_— 
Feb. 26. 1631, « hath given his Majeſty ſo good an aſſurance of his * Firſt, My Lord, his Majefty obſerves, and hath 
2. 67—70. * affeftion for his ſervice, that he requireth you to * expreſly commanded me to let you know it, that 
3) It was the let him know how well he doth accept it, and * he finds you very able and dextrous, and as direct 
(78) * that he will be mindful of him, as there ſhall be * and entire in all his affairs there, and that through 


faparlia- - "oe = gg g 222 
_ — * cauſe. The doubts which ſome made, not pertinent * your judicious carriage and diligence, he doubts not 


their conſent to + tg the buſineſs (79) are interpreted as diverſions out * but to reduce that kingdom into a flouriſhing eſtate, 
22 * of an ill intent to embroil the debate, and to make * and to raiſe the revenue thereof to a fair improve- 
anc ao. i: good thoſe former letters, which were written in the ment. To which purpoſe beſides this gracious ac- 
CE being en- ſame ſtyle: and this his Majeſty wifl be ſenſible of, ceptance, he hath been pleaſed likewiſe to will me 
tailed annually * when he thinketh fit. But whatſoever the mean- to aſſure your lordſhip, you ſhall have no impedi- 
upon them for ing was, they were bravely encountered by your ments, but all encouragement and furtherance, from 
23 ag towns * lordſhip's wiſe and preſent reſolution to undertake his Majeſty; and therefore, what letters ſoever may 
wy ode of yourſelf to make the army ſubſiſt: whereby you © be won from him by importunity, bis expreſs plea- 
did not only ſtop any further adherence to oppoſi- * ſure is, that you depart not from ſuch rules and in- 
(79) Principally tion, but confirmed the well affected, and drew all / ſtructions as have been given you, or you have ſet- 9 18 
ir Will. Par- the reſt to a conformable ſenſe, which produced a * tled to yourſelf, for the advancement of his ſervice. Th. OD 
ſons, Maſter of. general conſent to that fair propoſition, of making Only to free his Majeſty from harſh and flat denials, dated Nov. 20, 


the wards, whom f : , . . 
offer to his Majeſty under their hands of this pext you muſt be contented to take upon you the refuſing 1633. Secretary 
83 « year's —— with deſire of a parliament. part, as you did in the buſineſs oFthe Earl of Carli Coke had ur 

| having penned © This offer his Majeſty hath accepted moſt graciouſly * to his Majeſty's extreme ſatisfaction (8 2).“ Mr Se- pn. 6 
the letter reter- from them all, and with particular thanks to the Lord cretary Coke alſo ſent him a letter of the ſame date, verity was ap- 
at pena Chancellor, the Earls of Ormond and Corke (80), with the fulleſt aſſurances of the King's entire ſatis- pretended before 
4 F and the Lord Mountnorris, for their forwardneſs tisfaction with every particular of his proceedings, the bi poing over, 

* above the reft. . army and plantations, which are there run over, and !*2* 


(06) This Brat © It remaineth that like offer be procured from the a freſh — EF to ſupport him therein (83), which 22 
Acbate till the * Popiſh party, which your lordſhip aſſureth will be was alſo confirmed by a letter to him from the King plauſe of his je- 
Deputy propoſed * obtained in a ſhort time: and ſo to ſettle the ordi- himſelf (84). " ſlice and —— 
a parliament, *« nary payments for a year and a half longer, which [S] The 1 met in great fate, c.] The 22 8 well an 
and then he ef- . his Majeſty efteemeth as a work worthy of that truſt manner of their proceeding was ſo extraordinary, that mph 
fetuallyconcur- , and confidence he repoſeth in you, and as a pledge the following particular account thereof it is ſuppoſed vancing the 


wn 4 —— of that fruit in your government there, which he doth will be acceptable. They proceeded then in this or- King's . 


letter. He had expect. And by this beginning he diſcerneth the der: p, 138. letter 

2 N 6 dibarance in the carriage of his affairs, when ſuch a ON. 24, 1633+ 
en of cont” ©< deputy reſideth upon the place. One foot company. 

3 fin arliament ilch is deſired, your lord ö (33) 9 

tribution, and . P — — \ Two Trumpets. 1 

preſſed the levy- * ſhip knoweth, that his Majeſty hath it hereto- One T of Horſe 

ing the 12d, a fore in his intention, and now on this occaſion will Wi 5 24) p. 364 

3 eh in ſhort time declare his pleaſure in it, and expect - Two Meſſengers. 103. 

reculants W P 3 A . 

diligence, p. 7j. eth your opinion within the appointed time. The Gentlemen, two and two. Eſquige, 


SS VEF” 


F 


__ the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, declaring what his Majeſty expected 
— em, to wit, ab thouſand pounds debt to be diſcharged, and twenty thou- 


ſand pounds a year conſtant and ſtanding revenue to be ſettled for payment of the army: 


That his Majeſty intended to have two ſeſſions of this parliament, the one for himſelf, 
the other for them; ſo as if they without condition ſupplied the King in this, they might 
be ſure his Majeſty would go along with them in the next meeting through all the ex- 
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preſſions of a gracious and good King. All which he fortified (they are his own words) (dd) (4) Strfforde's 


of the perſon he had the honour to repreſent TJ. Contormably to this ſpeech he pro- 
ceeded to urge the ſupply, and moſt ſurprizingly worked them up to paſs a grant for no 
leſs than fix ſubſidies of thirty thouſand pounds each, to be paid within the ſpace of four 


years, Prompted by the merit of this imp 


ſupport in all his meaſures by his Majeſty, who had yielded to ev 


rtant ſervice, and encouraged by the conſtant 


requeſt he had 


de for the enlargement of his powers in the exerciſe of his poſt, he ventured to 
petition for an — But here for the firſt time he met with a repulſe [U] ; which 


Eſquires, two and two. 

The fix Clerks of the Chancery, two and two. 
Clerk of the Council, and Clerk of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, Clerk of the upper Houſe, and Clerk of 
the Crown. 

Secretaries two. They went in another place, being 
Troopers. 

Steward and Comptroller. 

The King's Puiſne Serjeant at Law. 
Malters of the Chancery. 

The King's Sollicitor and Attorney. 

The King's ancienteſt Serjeants at Law. 
Knights Bachelors. 

Barons of the Exchequer. 

Judges of the Common Pleas. 

Judges of the King's Bench. 

Two Trumpets. 

Two Meſlengers. 


Privy Counſellors not Barons, viz. ; 
Knights, according to — ſeniority of their Knight; 
b 


The Baronets. 
The principal Secretary. 
The Maſter of the Ordnance. His Lord/hip went in 
another place, being a Baron. 
The Maſter of the Rolls. 

The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
The Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. 
The Maſter of the Court of Wards, 

The Lord Chief Juſtice of the chief place. 

The Treaſurer at War. He being a Baron, went el/e- 


where 


The Vice Treaſurer. He alſo walked elſewhere, being a 
The Marſhal, He walked among the Viſcounts, being 


one of them. 


The Lord Preſident of Munſter. 
Two Meſlengers. 


Barons in their Robes, two and two ; youngeſt fore- 
moſt, There were in all 39, preſent and abſent. 
Biſhops, according te their conſecration, two and two, 
the youngeſt foremoſt, except the Biſhop of Meath, who 
precedes the reſt, without reſpe to conſecration. There 

were 20 of theſe. : 
Two Trumpets. 
Athlone Purſuivant at Arms. 


Viſcounts ix their Parliament Robes, two and two, the 
youngeſt foremoſt ; theſe preſent and abſent amounted 
0 44- 

Earls in their Parliament Robes, two and two, the 
youngeſt foremoſt, Of theſe were 16 preſent and 
abſent. But the Earls of Corke, Ormond, and Kil- 
dare, walked in another place: the firſt being Lord 
Treaſurer, the ſecond bore the Sword, and the third 
bore the Cap of Eſtate. 

Lord Treaſurer, 
Archbiſhop of Tuam. 
Archbiſhop of Caſhell. 

Archbiſhop of Dublin. 


yet 


Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, Lord Primate of Ireland. 
The Lord Chancellor, with the Seal, alone. 
A Gentleman Uſher. 
Ulſter King at Arms. 
A Gentleman Uſher. 


The SWORD, 
born by 
The Earl of Oa Mond. 


erjeant at Arms 
to flank the ſword 
p40M} 343 Fury 01 
tuuy r juroliag v 


A Serjeant at Arms, 


O A Serj 


f Eſtate, borne by the Earl of Kildare. 
The 


LORD DEPUTY, 

His Train borne up by 
the Lord Brabazon, 

Sir Robert Loftus, and 
Mr Arthur Jones. 


The Gentleman of the Horſe, leading an Horſe 
Eſtate. 


The Colonel. 
The Guard. 
Two Trumpets. 
A Troop of Horſe. 


And thus they proceeded to church. 

The Lord Deputy being arrived at St Patrick's 
church, was received by the dean, prebendaries, and 
choriſters, going before the Lords Archbiſhops of Tu- 
am and Caſhell, finging Te Deum laudamus ; and when 
the Lord Deputy was come into his ſeat, then the 
Lords took their places which were prepared for 
them ; the Biſhops by themſelves, and the Temporal 
Lords by — : but all the Lords did ſtand till 
the Lord Deputy was placed in his ſtate. Sermon 
ended, they returned to the Caſtle in the ſame man- 


> 
0 


ap 


Footmen. 
Yeomen of the Horſe, 
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ner that they went to church (85). 


[T] Not departing from the digni 
had the honour to repreſent.) The following paragraph 
in this ſpeech is ſomething remarkable. Let me ad- 
* viſe you, ſays he, ſuffer no poor ſuſpicions or jea- 
louſies to vitiate your judgments, much rather become 
* you wiſe by others harms. You cannot be ignorant 
* of the misfortunes theſe meetings have run of late 
years in England; ſtrike not therefore upon the ſame 
«* rock of diſtruſt, which hath ſo often ſhivered them. 
For whatever other accident this miſchief may be 
* affigned unto, there was nothing elſe that ht it 
upon us, but the King's juſt ſtanding to have the ho- 
* nour of our truſt, and our ill-grounded obſtinate 
* fears, that would not be ſecured. This was that ſpi- 
© rit of the air that walked in darkneſs, abuſing both; 
* whereon if once one beam of light and truth had 
* happily reflected, it had paſſed over, as clouds with- 
out rain, and left the King far better contented with 
* his people, and them much more happy, albeit as 
* they are (thanks to God and his Majcity) the hap- 
* picſt of the whole world (86).' 

{U] He met with a ran.] His addreſs on this 
occaſion to the King begias thus: 

May it Your Sacred Majeſty : 

* So many have been your Majeſty's conſtant fa- 

vours 


with the beſt reaſons and in the mildeſt manner he could, not departing from the dignity Ar 


288, 


(35) p. 235, 
of the perſon be 286. 


(86) p. 7 


* 


{ff) Several of 
the Deputy's 


letters ſoon after. 


WENTWORTH. 


yet was tempered with fo much goodneſs beſides a'freſh aſſurance of protecting him in 


the further proſecution of his meaſures, that how much ſoever he laid the dilappgintment 
(as he really did) to heart, yet he reſolved to go on with unabated vigour ifi the fer. 
vice of his royal Maſter, and in the next ſeſſions of pacliament which met for the redreſs 
of grievances in the beginning of October the ſame year, he managed with ſo much dex- 
terity, that every motion for any grant from the crown, which was deemed to treſpaſs 


in the leaſt upon the prerogative, was immediately ſtifled in the birth (ee), arid no 
paſſed but ſuch as both in the matter and manner of granting them, eſtabliſhed the 
abfolute and unconditioned ſovereignty. The parliament” being ſo well affected, and com- 
- poſed as it was, was ſu ered fo continue fitting, with ſome prorogations, till the middle 
of April 1635 () [F], when it broke up, and left the Deputy in a broken ſtate of 
health, through the fatigue he underwent in managing it.“ 
with the full perſuaſion that it was the happieſt parliament Ireland ever had, having done 


Braces (-' one of the(, 

noe Was a Moti 
King S repealing Por 
ing's act, which 
was abſolutety 
denied by the 
Deputy, Ne 
who entered his 
proteſt again fl 
in writing, 


But he comforted himſelf 


more for the King, more for the church, and mote for the ſettling and ſecuring of the 
ſabject than any that had gone before it. Very confident,” ſays he, I am, his Majeſty 
© hath now made himſelf more abſolute maſter of this kingdom by his wiſdom, than any of 


© his progenitors were ever able to do by their ſwords (gg). But ſuch extraordinary changes 
being never wrought without creating ſome malecontents, the Deputy did not reap his glo- 
r.ous harveſt without a mixture of ſuch tares. He was informed that the Jeſuits and friars 


(ee) Letter of 
Deputy to Lorg 
andy, P, $14, 


in particular threatened him with a Felton or a Raviliac [X]. Theſe however were not his 


* vou's towards me, as I find a great confli in my- 
* ſelf to become a ſuitor for any thing to be added, 
where it is noc in me to merit the leaſt of thoſe al 
ready received; nor coald I have been drawn to the 
* bo!dnels of ſuch a requeit, but that the conſideration 
of your Majeſty's icrvice doth partly harden me 
thereunto. | 
The affairs here, as I conceive, are in a very pro- 
* ſperous way, and under your ſovereign power and 
* wiidom by few other means ſo much to be improv- 
ed, as by the credit you ſhall vouchſafe to him that 
* hath the truſt to ſerve your Maicity in this place. 
Believe me, Sir, if I do not much miitake myſelf, 
there fall into conſiceration very great ſervices to 
be doe in this kingdom, far greater than either 
are yet effected, or by me tranſmitted, or than indeed 
* I dare propound, till I hare a little better prepared 
them for yuur Majeſty's judgment. In the interim, 
the ambition which moves me powerfully to ſerve 
your Majelty, as my obligations are above thoſe that 
preceded in this employment, ſuggeſt unto me an 
* hope 1 may be more enabled in thoſe reſtleſs deſires 
* of mine, if I might before our meeting again in par- 
liament receive fo great a mark of your favour as to 
have this family honoured with an earldom. I have 
* choſen therefore with all humbleneſs to addreſs theſe 
lines immediately to yourſelf, as one utterly pur- 
«* poſed to acknowledge all to your princely grace, 


and without deriving the leaſt of the privity or 


37) p. 301, 


- 
3-2» 


43) p. 331. 


thanks eliewhere. And yet retaining ſo much mo- 
deſty, as I ſhall with an equal and contented ſub- 
* mithon expect your Majeſty's good pleaſure, fully 
* ſatisfied, if either you ſhall be pleaſed to grant my 
* {uit, or vouchſafe ſo to ſilence me herein, as no other 
* perſon know hereafter, your Majeſty found it in your 
* wiſdom not fit to be done, &c. (87) 

Notwithſtanding the caution herein given for pri- 
vacy, the deputy applied to Archbiſhop Laud (his 
other ſelf) to further his ſuit (88). But the King an- 
ſwered that to himſelf in theſe terms: 


* WenTWoORTH, 


* Before [| anſwer any of your particular letters, I 
* mult tell you, that your laſt public diſpatch has giv- 
* en me a great deal of contentment, and eſpecially 
for keeping off the envy of a neceſſary negative from 
me cf choſe unreaſonable graces, that people ex- 
* pected from me, not in one particular diſſenting from 
your opinion (that is of moment as I remember) but 
concerning the tallow, and that but ad referendum 
© neither, Kew I will begin concerning your ſuit, 
though lait come to my hands; and firit for the form, 
that is to ſay, in coming to me not only primarily, 
* but ſolely, without ſo much as acquainting any bo- 
dy with it, the bearer being as ignorant as any: This 
I do not only commend, but recommend to you to 
follow always hereafter, at leaſt in what concerns 
your own particular, For to ſervants of your quality 
* (and ſome degrees under too) I allow of no media- 
tors, tho friends are commendable; for the depend- 
* ence muſt come merely from me and to me. And 
as for matter, I deſire you not to think, that I am 


- 


2 


moſt 


* diipleaſed with the aſking, though for the preſent I 
grant it not. For I acknowledge that noble minds 
* are always accompanied with lawful ambitions. 
And be confident that your ſ:rvices have moved me 
more than it is poſitble for any eloquence or im- 
* portunify to do. So that your letter was not the 
* fiit propoſer of putting marks of favour on you; 
* and | atn certain that you will williagly ſtay my time, 
now ye know my mind ſo freely, that I may do all 
* things @ mi mode; and ſo I reſt 


. * Your aſſured friend, 


Hampton -Court, the 23d 
of October 1634. 


II The parliament centinucd fitting till April 1635. ] 
The deputy had prevailed for continuing their ſeſſion 
ſo long, againſt the firſt intention and mind of the 
King, who gave order for their diſſolution in January 
1634 (go). * My reaſons, fays his Majelty, are ground. {5 7.0 
ed upon my experience of them here. They are of g ff 2.4 1. 
* the nature of cats, the, ever grow curſt with age, { 1634. f. 365. 
that if ye will have good of them, put them of 
* handſomely, when the, come to any age; for young 
* ones are ever moſt tractable. And in earneſt you 
* will find, that nothing can more conduce to the good 
* beginning of a new, tnan the well ending of the for- 
mer parliament; wherefore now that we are well, 
let us content ourſelves therewith.— The deputy, 
writing about this aſſembly after its concluſion, has 
theſe remarkable words: The parliament is ended 
here; the King, 1 trult, well ſatisfied, and the ſub- 
« je too, which indeed is the happy effects of parlia- 
* ments, and yet this is the only ripe parliament that 
* hath been gathered in my time; all the reſt have been 
* a green fruit broken from the bow [bough] which, 
* as you know, are never ſo kindly or plealant. 

Happy were it, if we might live to ſee the like in 
England; every thing in its ſeaſon; but in ſome 
* caſes it is as neceſſary there be a time to forget, as in 
others to learn; and h»wbeit the peccant (if I may 
* without offence ſo term it) humour be not yet wholly 
* purged forth, yet do I conceive it in the way; and 
that once rightly corrected and prepared, we may 
* hope for a parliament of a ſound conſtitution indeed: 
but this muſt be a work of time, and of his Maje- — * 
ſty's excellent wiſdom, and this time it becomes us 1 
* all to pray for, and wait for, and when God ſends Ray 6, 1635. P. 
* it, to make a right uſe of (91). 420, 

[XI The friars threatened him <vith a Felton.) The (%) p. 186, in 
deputy, before and after his firlt going to Ireland. had Heputy's letter 
made his court to the Papilts out of policy. He had to the King, 
for inſtance forbore to levy the 12d. a Sunday, in containing his 
the view of winning them to a compliance with the th 
contribution of the ſupport of the army, &c. In fa- 1 


in which he 
bricating the tx afterwards, he endeavoured propoſes to make 
to procure ſuc 


2 number of them to fit in the houſe of as many officers 
commons as might be a ſufficient balance to curb any ill o = w_ we 
humour of the Proteſtants there (92}, but as ſoon as he |" * 
found himſelf able to carry all his points by theſe alone, purpoſe, but that 


for the ſame 
againſt the will and woe of the former, he put on was 2 
another countenance, and took care to counter- work by his Maſely 


* CHaRLEsS R. (80) oo p. 331, 


(co) In a letter 


(or) Deputy te 


his couſin Mr 


all their deſigng of getting the ballance of power to p. 187. 
a turn 


e The pati 
£8 are con- 
rained in Depu- 
iy's letter to Se- 
cretary Coke, 
dated Dec. 15th, 
1634 P. 359 
35%, 35% 
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moſt dangerous enemies. He had in the courſe of his adminiſtration given great offence (56) Particularly 
E Tar 


to ſome of the prime nobility, by proceeding ſharply againſt them on certain occaſions — Se 
(bb); particularly the ptoſecution, even to a ſentence of death againſt the Lord Mount- bas, Wilmer, 
norris [7] this year 1635, was univerſally complained of, and even cenſured by the Go- 


turn in their favour (93). At the ſame time he did 
his utmoſt to ſtop the PRI praktices of the 
Friars and Jeſuits to abſolve before-hand any witneſs 
in a court of juſtice from the fin of taking a falſe 
oath in favour of the party, as alſo their ſending large 
ſums of money out of Ireland to ſupport their friends 
1nd adherents abroad. 

[Y] 4 ſentence of death againſt Lord Mountnorris.] 
As this ſentence lies the heavieſt on the Deputy's me- 
mory of any part of his ad miniſtration, it will be 4 
per to give the ſubſlance of it as follows Aſter a ſuit- 
able preface. containing che King's declaration of the 
heinouſncſs of the offence in general, the neceſſity of 
making reparation to the Deputy, and emp» ering 
the council to bring him to his trial, and puniſh him 
accordingly for it. the ſentence proceeds thus; * In 
* obedience to his Majeſty's command, We, the Lord 
Deputy called a council of war, who being this day 
« aſſembled. We the Lord Deputy, in the preſence of 
the ſaid Lord Mountnortis, did charge him with 
this offence, that within three or four days, or there- 
abouts, after the end of the parliament, it being men- 
tioned at the Lord Chancellor's table, that after We 
the Lord Deputy had diſſolved the parliament then ſit- 
ting down in the preſence-chamber, one of our ſer- 
vants in moving a ſtool happened to hurt our foot, 
then indiſpoſed through an acceſſion of the gout ; 
that one then preſent at the Lord Chancellor's table, 
then ſaid to the Lord Mountnorris, being there like- 
wiſe, that it was Anneſley, his Lordſhip's kinſman, 
and one of the Lord Deputy and General's gen- 
tlemen uſhers that had done it: whereupon the Lord 
Mountnorris then publickly, and in a ſcornful con- 
temptuous manner an{wered, Perhaps it was done 
in revenge of that publick affront which my Lord 
Deputy had done him formerly, but he has a bro- 
ther that would not take ſuch a EVEN OZ. Which 
charge being ſo laid, the Lord Mountnorris was 
required by this council of war to make anfwer 
thereunto, who going about to anſwer it, and yet 
neither confeſſing nordenying the words, this council, 
after ſome time ſpent therein, required him to an- 
{wer the ſaid charge, either negatively or aſfirmative - 
ly, yet he would not confeſs or deny them. Where- 
upon the witnefſes vouched for proof thereof were 
called, namely, the Lord Viſcount Moore and Sir 
Robert Loftus, ſon to the Lord Chancellor, who 
upon their oaths aſfirmed the ſaid words to be ſo 
ſpoken, at the time and place aforeſaid, where and 
when they were preſent. Whereupon the Lord 
Mountnorris ſubmitted himfelf at laſt to the judg- 
ment of this council, proteſting, that what interpre- 
tation ſoever his words might have put upon them, 
he intended no prejudice or hurt to the perſon of 
us the Deputy and General, affirming, that by theſe 
words, But he hath a brother that would not take ſuch 
a revenge, his Lordſhip meant only, that he the ſaid 
brother would die before he would give us the ſaid 
Deputy and General occaſion to give him ſuch a 
rebuke. We fell, continue they, in the next place 
to conſider, as of the nature of the offence, ſo of 
the puniſhment due thereunto. And firſt, for the 
nature of the offence, we conceive it to contain firſt 
a calumny againſt the pe: ſon of us the Deputy and 
General of the army, inſinuating that by theſe words, 
the public affront, or the diſgrace which-my Lord Depu- 
ty had done him formerly, that indeed there had been 
* ſuch an affront or diſgrace put upon him by us the 

Lord Deputy; whereas in truth it was nothing ſo, 

but that which was pretended by the Lord Mount- 

norris to have been the ſaid diſgrace or affront to his 
* kinſman, was this; That his ſaid kinſman bein 
* one of the horſe troop commanded by us the Lor 
Deputy, in the time of exerciſing the ſaid troop, was 
* Out of order on horſeback, to the diſturbance of the 
reſt then in exerciſing : for which we the Lord De- 
* puty in a mild manner reproving him, as ſoon 
i as we turned aſide from him, we obſerved him 


to laugh and jeer us for our juſt reproof of him, 
which we diſliking, returned to him, and laying a 
* ſmall cane which we then carried, on his ſhoulder, 


V OL. VI. No. 349. 


Al- 


and othere, wha 
ſuffered greatly 


„ in their -ftates 
vernor's by the Depu y's 


ſtrict execution 
yet without any blow or ſtroke then given him there. 2! the new law 
with, told him, that if he did ſerve us ſo any more, _— 
we would lay him over the pate“. Which ſaid act titles. . 
was by this whole council adjudged to have been a 
far milder proceeding with Anneſley, than ſuch an * The truth of 
inſolence and diſobedience to any commander, much which waz wit- 
more to his General, mericed. And therefore it was d by two 
a ſpeech ſavouring doubtleſs of malice, to inſinuate * 4 
that as an affront or diſgrace which wa: indeed a bright end Sir 
juſtly-merited, but mid and modett reprehenfion Fred, Bamilion, 
* and admonition. Secondly, we conceive the of. N*t- who ther 


* fence to contain an incitement to a REVENGE in her 8 


* thele words, But he has a brother that would not take members of this 
* ſach a revenge : which incitement might have given council, 
encouragement to that brother, being then and now 
in this kingdom, and Lieutenant of the ſaid Lord + This council 
Mountnorris's foot company, to the ſaid Anneſley allo took it into 
himſelf, being continually to near the perſon of us - - 28 
the Deputy and General, or to ſome other, to have words lad — 
taken up reſolutions of dangerous conſequences. ſpoken of the 
And the manner of ſpeaking the words does ſo far King, they had 
aggravate them, as there is no place left for any in- 3 2 
dulgent conſtruction, but ſuch as renders the ſpeaker bigh "ache 85 
a delinquent in an high and tranſcendent manner which by ſome 
againſt the perſon of his general, and his Majeſty's rule of relation 
authority, whence we derive our power T. And the Ply themſelves 
revenge thus inſolentiy vaunted to have been taken ef, b 
upon him being done, when we the Deputy and Ge- r 
neral had that great and high honour (which we al- perſon of kis 
ways eſteem ourſelf in ourtelf far unworthy of) to Peput7- 
be apparelled and robed with his Majeſty's own robe | 
of majeſty and ſovereignty. We conlidered like- Keg 2 
wiſe the time when theſe words were ſpoken, when n ma, e 
part of the army was in motion, and when there off-r any violence 
were diverſe companies of foot and troops of horſe or contemptu- 
in town, and daily in exerciſing and training, whereat __ diſobey 
for the moſt part We the ſaid Deputy were preſent, sang 
and the town full of people from all parts of the ſpeak words, 
kingdom, as then unreturned back to their own which are like 
dwellings, from their fitting in parliament. to breed any mu- 
In the next place, for the puniſhment due to this 5“ 2 * 
offence, We judge it to be an apparent breach and "boner 1 
contempt of the 41ſt article of the printed laws and obeying of the 
orders of war 2, eſtabliſhed for the good conduct of general or prin- 
the ſervice of Ireland, dated 13th of March 1533, —— officer's di- 
and publiſhed in print by us the Lord Deputy, ſoon S . 
after our acceſs to this government; and which . j 
is more, in like breach and contempt of the 13th 6 vis. in theſe 
article of the ſaid printed laws and orders of war 5. words, No man 
Which articles are no other than the very ſame ar- ſhall give any 
ticles this army had always been governed by in diſgraceful words 
the time of the late Lord F Alland. Lord Wilmot, g be af. 
and other generals before them. And therefore this grace cf any per- 
council of war, in conformity to his Majeſty's gra- Go is bi army 
cious pleaſure ſignified as aforeſaid, and as well to or garriſon, or 
vindicate the honour of us his Majeſty's Deputy and us 3 
General of his army from the wrong and contempt 997 
under which we now ſuffer, to the ſcandal of chis public diſarm- 
* government, and to the ill example of others; as ing, and baniſh- 
* alſo to deliver over to all which bear office, or are ment from the 
« liſted as members of the army under the rule and £7 f fables 
government of us his general, an example of juſtice to carry ams. 
6 2 them to take warning by, how they preſume 
© to offend againſt the authority intruſted with us by 
his Majeſty, do adjudge hereby, order and decree, 
that the ſaid Lord Mountnorris ftands juſtly and de- 
* ſervedly liable to undergo the cenſures, pains, and 
« puniſhments, by the ſaid 41ſt and 13th articles pro- 
* vided againft the breakers of all good diſcipline, 
and the tranſgreſſors againſt thoſe orders: And 
therefore according to the ſaid articles this council 
do unanimouſly with one joint conſent (not one of 
us being of other opinion) hoy the faid Lord 
Mountnorris, for his ſaid high reat offences to 
be impriſoned, to ſtand from henceforth deprived of 
all the places, with the entertainments due thereunto, 
* which he holds now in the army, to be diſarmed, 
to be baniſhed the army, and diſabled for ever bear- 
ing office therein hereafter, and laſtly to be ſhot to 
death, or to loſe his head at the pleaſure of the 


« General. | 
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vernor's beſt friends. At the ſame time he was known to be in ſuch high favour with 
his Majeſty, that Weſton Earl of Portland, Lord High Treaſurer of England, dying 
this year, the White Staff in the general opinion was adjudged to the Deputy ; but he de- 
clined making any application to his Majeſty for that office [Z]. He well knew his 
preſence was moſt uſeful and neceſſary to his Maſter in Ireland, and therefore determined 
to complete by a ſuitable execution thoſe ſervices which had been ordained in parliament, 
(% Strafforde*'s In this reſolution he puſhed the proceedings on the commiſſion for defective titles, with 
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letters, vol. I. 
paſſim, particu- 
larly trom p. 
450 to 459. 


(44) See a letter intent u 


wrote by him to 
Mr Grenewoode 
on this occaſion, 
inſerted in Rem, 
[Cc]. 


Letter to 
Sir Chriſtopher 
Wandesford, in 
Vol. II. p. 13 to 
23. incluſive, 
and Radclifte's 
Eſtav, p. 431. in 
the Appendix, 
No. 1. 


(94) p. 499, 


5090, 501. 


95) p. Sto. in 
a letter dated 


Jan. 25. 1635. 


(96) Viz, in the 
article of George 
Villiers, firſt 
Duke of Buck- 
ingham of that 
name, 


the natural activity of his vigour, and particularly procured the King's right to be aſcer- 
tained to all the lands in the four counties of Connaught, Sligo, Roſcommon, and Gal. 
way (ii), the profits thereof brought a conſiderable revenue to the crown. He was wholly 
pon this buſineſs, when he received the news of his principal ſteward's death in 
Yorkſhire (Ie), which requiring his preſence there to look after his private affairs, he 
obtained leave to come to England, He arrived in June 1636 at London, and preſently 
before the King in full council at Hampton Court, gave an account of his government 


in Ireland, concerning the reſtitution of the rights of the church, the eſtabliſhing of Eng- 
liſh laws, the reformation of the army, the King's revenue, and the diſcharge of his debts, 
the ſecuring of the ſea, and the advancement of trade, &c. with ſome future deſigns for 
the King's ſervice in that kingdom (). This contained a liſt of the ſeveral articles completed 
ſince his employment there, together with other particulars wherein the ſaid revenue might 


* Given at his Majeſty's Caſtle of Dublin, the 
* twelfth day of December 16 35. 


Tuo. WeinmMan, 
ATH. TEerrINGHAM, 
Ar. BLUNDELL, 
Fair n. ForTEscut, 


* VaLENTIA, 
Tuo. CRomMwELL, 
R. RaxntLaGn, 
R. DitLox, 

* Laws. EpwmoxD, 
© KrtRKUDBRIGHT, 
Jo. Bos LAsE, 

* Cna, Coors (94). 


RogERT FarRER, 
Jo. BorxLase, 
Tuo. Roper. 


The whole proceeding was univerſally condemned, 
and the ſentence beyond all example fevere. The 
Deputy himſelf was apparently conſcious of it, and 
was at the pains of drawing up a declaration in his 
own defence. But this was * enough from ſtopping 
the cry againſt him, which indeed was ſo great, that 
his true friend Mr G. Garrard thought fit to lay before 
him the particulars. * Your declaration, ſays that 
friend to him, I have ſeen. It gave me much ſatis- 
« faQion, yet others make ſome queries, and more we 
ſhall hear of after it is ſpread abroad; every man is 
covetous of it. They except, that you were preſent 
at the cauſe which concerned yourſelf : they aſk 
why he [Mountnorris] was called no ſooner to a 
marſhal's court, ſince the King's letter of the 3 iſt 
of July commands your Lordſhip ſpeedily to do it. 
The word Reparation mentioned in his Majeſty's let- 
ter ſticks much with ſome, for they conceive by that 
word, that his acknowledgment of his fault, with 
his ſubmiſſion on his knees to you the Lord Deputy 
was the fartheſt extent of that word. With the ſen- 
tence your Lordſhip hath nothing to do, but to ſee 
the execution thereof, ſo that they are a little bolder 
with your captains and council of war. "Tis held 
by many a ſevere ſentence. They ſay, if he had 
meant any ill, or that any ſhould have come thereof, 
he would have whiſpered thoſe words in corners 
amongſt ſwordſmen, and not been ſo great a fool as 
to utter them at the Lord Chancellor's table, a great 
officer, and counſellor of the kingdom. They won- 
der, that the Viſcount Moore ſhould be a witneſs 
and a judge. And in fine conc! ude that it cannot be 
parallelled in any time, ere cenſiderandis, that 
any man for the like words, no enemy in the coun- 
* try, ſo long time after, ſhould be adjudged to die (9g). 
Thus does this friend, obſerving his diſtance of ſta- 
tion, communicate to his Lordſhip his own concur- 
rence in the general cenſure of this action. And in 
the ſame friendly diipoſition, though pointed with a 
ſmart rebuke, he proceeds to contraſt it with an ac- 
count of the very different ſpirit ſhewn lately at the 
Iſle of Rhe by the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
King's General there, which has been already relat- 
ed (96). Upon the whole, it is obſervable, how 
much pains are taken, and how many words ſpent, in 
order to aggravate the charge, by Enlarging upon ſuch 
circumſtances attending it, as are culled out for the 
purpoſe, even ſo far as expreſly to ſet it cloſe to (if 
not quite within) the border of high treaſon, — Was 
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there not a divine Nemeſis then in his Lordſhip's loſ- 
ing his head by a proſecution for that crime, in the 
ſupport of which his ſentence againſt Mountnorris 
was made an article ? 

Z] He declined the treaſurer 5 place | Among other; 
who courted him to apply for that place, was his con- 
ſin Sir George Butler, to whom he wrote a letter which 
begins with ſuch an account of himſelf in this parti- 
cular, as he manifeſtly deſired at leaſt ſhould be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, thus: 


* Stn, 

* This ſhall be in anſwer of yours of the gth of 
* April laſt, wherein I find you retain me in your me- 
* mory, albeit remote and abſcnt, for which I pay 
* you many and hearty thanks. | 
* It is true, I hear of the death of the Treaſurer, 
and my Lord Cottington's being maſter of the wards. 
This death (the at and final filencer of all our 
words and thoughts) hath laid the former to reſt, but 
fo has not this office the latter, for by that which TI 
hear his aim is at the ſtaff, in which purſuit he ſhall 
have no oppoſite of me directly or indirectly, and if 
his Lordſhip be but in himſelf ſatisfied that really it 
is ſo, I have what I look for upon the death of the 
other. Believe me, I have no ambitien, nay, no 
inclination to that place; for it is moſt certain 1 
have an inward and obſtinate averſion from it. I 
do not ſerve the King out of the ordinary ends that 
the ſervants of great princes attend them with ; 
great wealth I covet not ; greater powers than are 
already intruſted with me - my Maſter, I do not 
deſire; I wiſh much rather abilities to diſcharge 
theſe I have as becomes me, than any of thoſe I 
have not. Again, I ſerve not for reward, having 
received much more than I ſhall be ever able to de- 
ſerve. Beſides, there ſhould, and I truſt in God there 
ſhall be a time for me in ſtillneſs and repoſe to con- 
ſider myſelf, and theſe other more excellent and 
needful duties, than thoſe momentary trifles below, 
which the treaſurer's place admits not, at leaſt to 
my ſatisfaction; for this is certain, that a treaſurer 
muſt die ſo, or be diſhonoured, if not altogether 
ruined. And to be tyed to the importunity of af- 
fairs all my life, in good faith, all the preferments, 
and what elſe ſoever men molt eſteem in this world, 
ſhall, I truſt, never ſo far lay aſleep or iafatuate the 
ſenſe I ought to have of that much better which 
remains after his life. Hence it is, that I have not al- 
ready writ to any of my friends ſince the treaſurer's 
death, to ſhew them that they might forget him that 
forgets himſelf, And it is my misfortune that there 
ſhould be ſuch a dearth of men, as that fo unfit a 
man as myſelf ſhould once come to be thought of 
for ſuch a place, and that no friend I have can do 
me a greater favour than to rectify this common 
error, that I am a perſon qualified for that employ- 
ment; for in good faith I am not, or to be thought 
of for it, by any other more than I am by myſelf, 
which as I am a Chriſtian is not at all ; and ſo you 
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* this matter (97). 
| — 


be 


have inwards and outwards a full account of me in gtedDublinth! 


(93) Vol, II. p. 


85 9. 


WENT WORT H. 


be yet further increaſed [AA]; all which being accepted in the moſt gracious manner, 
he ventured to apply once more for an Earl's patent before his return to his 


govern- 


ment, but had the extreme mortification to have his ſuit again denied [BB], This unex- 


[44] The particulars in which the King's revenue 
«ras incroaſed, &c.] The note was in theſe terms: 


Upon the commiſſion of defective titles 500 © © 
Licences to keep alehouſes, ſettled by act 

of parliament — 3000 © © 
Licen«cs for tranſportation of pipe-ſtaves 1500 © © 
The manor-lands and rectory of Athlone 

to be reſtored to the Lord Wilmot 500 © © 
The caſual revenue increaſed 2000 © © 
Found in Connaught an over-number of 

quarters of land, which formerly ought 

and muſt now pay compoſition-rent as 

much as one pound five ſhillings a quar- 

ter comes to — — 500 00 
Five eighth parts of the farm of the cu- 

ſtoms of Ireland, will be, if the peace 

continue, at lealt 10000 Oo o 
Sum total of the revenue already increaſ 

ed — ooo 


Other pa ticulars, whereupon the committee of the reve- 
nue adviſes the raiſing of a revenue by purchaſing them 
into the crown, for which there will be money ſpared 


forth of the ſubſidies. 


The licence of yarn to Mr Weſt — 140000 
T he licence of wine and aqua vitz, which 
is ja the aſhgnees of the late Earl of 
Cat liſle 1000 © © 
The leaſe of the impoſt of wines, now in 
the Count ſs of Carliſle 2000 © © 
The Lady Luckets of Buckingham rent 
forth of tue cuitoms — 4550 0 0 
8950 0 © 
Particulars whereon I conceive Your Majeſiy revenue 
may bey further increaſed. 
Upon the p' antatious, if rightly diipoſed, 
including the territory of the Brines 20000 © © 
Londonderry —— — $000 0 @ 
Court of Wards will improve, by reaſon 
of the new ſtatute of wills and uſes 4000 O o 
To be raiſed upon the commiſſion of de- 
fective titles — — 4500 0 0 
For the peremption and licences of to- 
bacco — — $0000 0 
Salt, if peace with France 1CO00 © © 
Sum total — 515 © © 
To l ſaved, aubich is now ſpent, 
Forth of the ar, according as I have 
ſhewn your Majeſty 15000 © O 
By victualling and turniſhing the ſhips for 
guarding the Iriſh coaſt, as appears by 
my propoſition 3000 O0 o 
Total — — 18000 © 0 
So the total of all improvements and ſav- 
ings comes to — 9545000 


Beſides this crown eaſed of ſeven thouſand pounds 
charge for the ſhipping appointed to the guard of that 
coalt; and powder for the ſervice of that kingdom; 
which ſtood his Majeſty in 500 l. per annum. 


* If your Majeſty be pleaſed to lay this paper by 
* you, within a few years it will appear whether [ 
* be deceived in my opinion of thoſe affairs, which 
indeed I trult will be in that time effected (98). 

[3B] H applied again for an Earldom, and <cas again 
denied.) His letter to the King was as follows: 


* May it pleaſe Your Sacred Majeſty: 


In purſuit of the command received at Rufford, I 
have effectually both in publick and private recom- 
mended the juſtice and neceſſity of the ſhipping-bu- 
ſineſs, and ſo clearly ſhewed it to be not only for 
the honour of the kingdom in general, but for every 
man's particular ſafety, as I am moſt confident the 
aſleſſment this next year will be univerſally and 
* cheerfully anſwered throughout this whole juriſ- 
* diction.” 

He then mentions a complaint of my Lord Mar. 
ſhal's againſt him, from which having vindicated him- 
ſelf, he proceeds in theſe terms: 

* If this were the only diſpleaſure I had contracted 
* in ſerving faithfully (as I ſhall ever do) it might be 


o 


pected 


born eaſily and ſilently ; but it is much otherwiſe 
with me, as I have heard ſince I attended Your Ma- 
* jeſty. My carriage on this ſide hath been towards 
all ſo circumſpect and obſervant, as I well truſted 
there had not been the leaſt offence or ſcandal given 
or taken: Yet it ſeems I have left ſome great and 
powerful perſons in ſuch a diſtemper towards me, 
and themſelves, as in a manner every where to avow 
a reſolution ſet for my ruin. 

* It is likewiſe diſcourſed much to my prejudice, 
as they think, that my return muſt be without any 
mark of Your Majeſty's favour, whereby my inno- 
cency and juſt acquittal might be declared to the 
hearing of others. or myſelf ſtrengthened or graced 
in the courſe of my ſervice; albeit they ſay, I had 
been defamed for barbarvus and cruel uſage of the 
late Earl of St Albans, and the Lord Mountnorris ; 
ſlanted upon by Sir James Gallway and Mr Barr, in 
their propoſition to your Majeſty, as a cozener and 
impoſtor in the cuſtoms, under a pretence of doing 
great ſervice: charged by Sir Piers Croſby with an 
horrid murder, the filly man daily countenanced and 
fomented by ſome at cour: in his ſenſeleſs calum- 
nies, and in a word, reported to all the world rather 
for a Baſhaw ct Buda, than the miniſter of a pious 
and Chriſtian King. 

* Little do I find myſelf moved with any or all of 
theie; I can ſmile at their vanity, that glorify them- 
ſelves in being reported the contrivers and procurers 
of this imputed coldneſs and diſregard, nay, eſteem 
them as little powerful as they would be thought 
almighty in ſuch a caſe; and, which is far above all 
the reſt, ſecurely repoſe myſelf, and hiimibly wait 
upon Your Majeſty's — promiſe, that I ſhall 
receive ſuch a mark of your favour, as will filence 
theſe ſpirits, and ſet me right again, as well in the 
opinion of others, as for your own ſervice. 

* Yet where the ſtorm ſets ſo dark upon me, and my 
abſence likely to be of ſome continuance, I cannot 
conceal that there are many things upon this occa- 
ſion which I deſire to offer, ſome * the proſperity 
of your affairs, ſome for my own defence and ſafety, 
and all of them fitter to be diſcourſed than written. 
So as if it be poſſible, and that Your Majeſty will 
admit me thereunto, I purpoſe to wait at court a day 
or two in my paſſage towards the charge Your Ma- 
« jeſty intruſteth me with in Ireland, and there attend 
your future commands with and through all the ex- 
preſſions of 
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* Your Majeſty's 
* Mot faithful and moſt humble 
ſubject and ſervant, 


Wentworth-Woodhouſe, 6 (99) , 


23d Aug. 1636, 


He likewiſe defired the Archbiſhop to back his ſuit 
for the ſame reaſons : Upon the whole matter (ſays 
he to this ſure friend, ſpeaking of the complaints 
againſt him) ] foreſee that the uttering of this coin, 
how falſe or adulterate ſoever, by perſons not well 
afeed towards me, will ſharpen and ſtir ill hu- 
mours, and put a huge prejudice upon me in the ſer- 
vice of the crown. And therefore I beſeech your 
Grace, taking your hint from theſe grounds, to 
* move his Majeſty that I may receive ſome mark of 
his favour, and that it may be conferred upon me 
* ſome ſuch way, as ſhall render it comely and pub- 
lick. I ſubmit it to your Grace's wiſdom, whe- 


© ther you ſhall be pleaſed to move in the general, or 


for an earldom in the particular, which, if I flatter 


not myſelf too far, I may without offence pretend 


* unto. 

* Whatever the ſucceſs be, I will ſerve his Majeſty 
© by the help of God with the ſame diligence, labour, 
and faith, as formerly; yet to confeſs a plain truth 
* to your Grace, with whom [I neither muſt nor can 
« ever diſſemble, with leſs cheerfulneſs in myſelf here- 
© after. 


© Wentworth- Woodhouſe, 
« 26th of Aug. 1636. (1 


oo). 
The Archbiſhop did accordingly move his Majeſty 
fully, both in general, and particularly for the _ 
Om. 
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(99) p. 26, 27. 


(100) p. 28. 


41 90 


(mm) Radcliffe, 
and the Letters. 
See Remark 
[BB]. 
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WENTWORTH. 


pected blow did at firſt ſhake his reſolution, and he had ſcarcely recovered it, when he 


ſet out on his return to Ireland, where he arrived in November the ſame year 1636, and 
proceeded in his adminiſtration with the ſame diligence and fidelity to his Majeſty as 


(on) Before the Ever, though not with the ſame cheerfulneſs in himſelf (mm). In this diſpoſition he had 


end of 1632 he 
had bettered it 


actually made a good progreſs toward completing his promiſes in the further increaſe 


$0,0co..per ann. Of his Majeſty's revenue (un), and in improving the ſtrength and condition of that king- 


p. 270. 


dom, both in church and ſtate, when the troubles breaking out in Scotland, put an end 


(0e) Their num- to all his deſigns for Ireland. That unfortunate affair drew his thoughts off from culti- 


bers amounted 
to no leſs than 


bears, | 
60000, not ten again 


hours fail from 
Scutland : but 


they were awed done in his civil capacity. 
by a corps of 400 


horſe placed 
round tnem, p- 
270. 


fior) Wrote by 
elle Archbiſt op 
from Oxford, 
Aug. ult. 1636. 
p- 31, 32. 


the arts, and ripening the fruits of peace, to the diſagreeable care of guarding 
the dangers and miſchiefs of a civil war. This however gave him, though againſt 


his will, an occaſion of diſplay ing his excellent talents in the military, as he had already 


He found means to keep the [riſh quiet, notwithſtanding the 


continual attempts of their Scottiſh friends and neighbours, as they are particularly to 


thoſe 


in the province of Ulſter, who were in general of Scottiſh extraction (oa), and in- 


tirely united in principles co that Kirk [CC]. The Deputy therefore having procured a 


dom. His Majeſty's anſwer was, that he would do 
that which ſhould ſtrengthen the Deputy enough 
againſt any practiſing at court: but that for the par- 
ticular and all that concerned it, he would give the 
Deputy an anſwer himſelf, ſo ſoon as he came to his 
next place of leiſure (101). He did ſo in the following 
terms : 


« WExNTWORTH, 


* Certainly I ſhould be much to blame not to ad- 
mit ſo good a ſervant as you are to ſpeak with me, 
ſince I deny it to none that there is not a juſt ex- 
ception againſt ; yet I muſt freely tell you, that the 
cauſe of this deſire of yours, if it be known, will ra- 
ther hearten than diſcourage your enemies; for if 
they can once find that you apprehend the dark ſet- 
ting of a ſtorm, when I ſay no, they will make you 
leave to care for any thing in a ſhort while, but for 
your fears. And believe it, the marks of my fa- 
vours that ſtop malicious tongues are neither piaces 
nor titles, but the little welcome I give to accuſers, 
and the willing ear I give to my ſervants: This is 
not to diſparage thoſe favours (for envy flies moit 
at the faireſt mark) but to ſhew their uſe; to wit, 
not to quell envy, but to reward ſervice ; it bein 
truly ſo, when the maſter wichout the ſervant's im- 
portunity does it, otheru iſe men judge it more to 
proceed from the ſervant's wit, than the maſter's fa- 
vour. I will end with a rule that may ſerve for a 
ſtateſman, courtier, or a lover, Never make a de- 
fence or apology before you be accuſed. And ſo 
I reſt 
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© Yoar aſſured friend, 


Lindhurft, 3d Sept. 1636. * CyarLes R. 


* For my Lord Marſhall, as you have warned me, 
* ſo I warrant you (102). 


How the Deputy ſtomached this denial, in ſome 
meaſure appears by his anſwer thereto, which begins 
thus 


May it pleaſe Vour Sacred Majeſty; 


© The letter vouchſafed me from Lindhurſt awakens 
me with your gracious favour to expreſs myſelf far- 
ther in ſome few particulars, leſt perchance my de- 
fires and the grounds of them, might be conceived 
otherwiſe than I meant. : 
The dark ſetting of a ſtorm was not with the leaſt 
apprehenſion that your Majelty's gracious and cheer- 
ful favours were either leſſened or languiſhing to- 
wards me, but had relation merely to ſome near 
your Majeſty, who publickly profeſs my ruin. 
Nor was or ever can this or any other the like 
ſtorm be able to affright or ſhake me from the du- 
ties or faith I owe unto your Majeſty's commands. 
I truſt ſuch a poverty of ſpirit ſhall not-be imputed 
unto a mind long fince reſolved freely to ſacrifice a 
life, as often as required, for the leaſt of your good 
leaſures. It is indeed altogether impoſſible I ſhould 
| to care leſs for your ſervice, meanly or at all 
to weigh my greateſt dangers, when your Majeſty's 
ſmalleſt intereſts are concerned; much leſs under 
favour to care for nothing but my own fears. And 
yet (I find it) this immoveable purpoſe doth conſiſt 
well enough with a moderate foreſight ſo to provide 
for a ſafety, as it may be without your trouble, 
* judging otherwiſe my being or well being leſs in 
5 
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petition 


* value, than that it ſhould coſt your Majeſty ſo much 
* as a diſpute to preſerve me. 

* Whatever your Majeſty appoints ſhall pleaſe me 
moſt; it being certainly beſt for me rather really to 
live in your 22 good opinion, than only to 
be thought ſo by others: Vet better for your affairs 
in Ireland, I might ſeem and appear ſo to them on 
that fide. So then whilſt I did moſt confidently truſt, 
through your Majeſty's goodneſs, that I had the beſt 
for myſelf, it will, I hope, be very pardonable, if 
I did defire to better my condition alſo, as I ſtood 
in relation to thoſe affairs, and the greatneſs oF the 
ſervice now in view amongſt them. 

* As for wit or importunity, in the former I did 
never affect other than a ſingle plainneſs, nor is my 
nature | gr; y to be hardened into the latter. 
ſides, I too well know, and more reverence your 
Majeſty's wiſdom and courage, than (had I been that 
way inclined) to attempt you by either. And I do 
moſt earneſtly beſeech you, Sir, to be aſſured that 
I never went diſguiſedly forward with you in all my 
life, nor could I ever yet ſo far value any thing as 
to proſtitute modeſty for it. 

* And therefore conſidering nothing can more com- 
fort me, or be more for my advantage than to be 
rightly underſtood by your Majeſty, I do moſt hum- 
bly acknowledge your favour in admitting my at- 
tendance at court for a few days in my paſſage for 
Ireland, where I ſhall not only ſet my own thoughts 
again at eaſe and liberty, but withal ſettle ſome of 
your buſineſs, which otherwiſe myſelf at Dublin 
may not chance to find any other ſollicitor that can 
attend upon them, undiſtracted by other your Maje- 
ſty's affairs (103). 

[CC] United in principles with that Kirk.) The 
principal fomenter of this rebellion, it is well known, 
was the Earl of, Argyle, whoſe eſtate bordering up- 
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Be- 


(103) p. 3% 


on Ireland, the greateſt danger to that kingdom aroſe 


from him. The Deputy therefore reſolved to try how 
far the force of his eloquent pen might work upon 
him to deſiſt. Several letters paſſed between them on 
this occaſion, but Argyll was immoveably fixed and 
rooted in his rebellious principles. It will not be 
amiſs to ſee the grounds which led him to that deſ- 

erate courſe, as they are laid open by himſelf in the 
alt letter he wrote to the Deputy, as follows : 


* My very honourable good Lord: 


* Your Lordſhip's of the 25th of November came 
not to my hands till the 4th of this inſtant, whereby 
I find a new occaſion to thank your Lordſhip for the 
continuance of your good opinion ; and although 
your Lordſhip's modeity will not ſuffer you to aſ- 
ſume any thing to yourſelf, yet I have your Lord- 
ſhip's wiſdom in ſo great — that I think 
your Lordſhip will do nothing in vain; ſo whether 
in general or particular, your Lordſhip being pleaſed 
to take notiſh of me by your letter, I find it my duty 
to thank your Lordſhip. And although I do not 
undertake to excuſe any thing his Majeſty is pleaſed 
to diſallow, yet with your Lordſhip's favour I be- 
lieve you ſhall find, that the complaints of that 
preſbytery your Lordſhip mentions, which we call 
our Church or General Aſſembly, is concerning very 
eſſential differences betwixt the reformed church and 
that of Rome; and ſo far only againſt Biſhops, as 
they tranſgreſs the laudable laws and conſtitutions of 
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this church and kingdom. For whether or not that be 
any 


up 
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petition for the purpoſe of ſeveral lords, knights, and 
tiſh nation to the number of 42, inhabiting in the kingdom of Ireland, proceeded to paſs an 
act of council (pp), commanding all 


perſons of the Scottiſh, of the 
wards, who inhabited and had any eſtate whatſoever in Ircland, to take the following — 


4191 


gentlemen, and others of the Scot- 


(pp This 28 
w:* paſſed May 
1639. and 


of 16 years and 


oath : I N. do faithfully fewear, profeſs, and promiſe, that I will honour and obey my Sovereign — Se 9 


Lord King Charles, and will bear faith and true allegiance unto him, and defend and maintain 
his royal power and authority ;, and that I will not bear arms or do any rebellious or hoſtile att 
againſt bim, or proteſt againſt any his royal commands, but ſubmit myſelf in all due obedience 


2 rſt of the ſaid 
month, p. 345, 
46. and 1000 
cot 'roops with 
gco orſe were 


thereunto: And that I will not enter into any covenant, oath, or band of mutual defence and d polen into 


aſſiſtance againſt all ſorts of perſons whatſoever, or into any covenant, oath, or band of mutual 


proper places of 
Ulſter, p. 337. 


defence and aſſiſtance againſt any perſons whatſoever by force, without his Majeſty's ſovereign and an able pianace 


regal authority. And I do renounce and abjnre all covenants, oaths, and bands whatjoever, 


contrary to what I have herein ſworn, profeſſed, and promiſed. So help me God in Cbriſi Jeſus. 
He alſo diſpatched a regiment of five hundred foot-ſoldiers, for the garriſon of Cartiifle 


ws I:kewiſe 
ſent to cruize 
upon that couft, 
p. 361, 362. 


before the pacification; after which, when the Scots began to more again, the King com- 
manding his preſence in England [ DD}, he repaired thither in September 1639, and on 
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any fundamental point in religion, is not here que- 
ſtioned nor determined; nor what is fundamental 
excluſive do I think any man will preſume to define 
ſo as it may be ane ſufficient rule for others. 

sol ſhall be very ſorry to wrong the memory of 
theſe reverend men, who ſealed their departure from 
Rome with their bloods. And I think I do it not, 
thouga I ſay, they were not arraigned becauſe they 
allowed ſuch things as are queſtioned here, but rather 
becauſe they would not allow much more; yea, even 
ſuch things as are complained of and difallowed 
here ; for it is the cauſe, and not the pain, that 
makes the martyr. And theſe men were only in 
eccleſia conſlituenda ; and thought it a great journey 
for the firſt day (as it fares with all other travellers) 
to leave ane good town, with many friends and ac- 
quaintances, wher they had lived for many years ; 
but we have ours conſtitute by her laudable aſſem - 
blies, wherein your Lordſhip will find great differ- 
ence. 

so with your Lordſhip's good leave, I muſt fay 
ſill, your Lordſhip is miſtaken, if you think the 
book that was offered and preſſed here was only the 
Engliſh fervice, for in the very reading ane man 
may ſee the contrair. 

Vet truly I think all his Majeſty's ſubjeQs ought 
to thank God for his Majeſty's paternal care of his 
own children. And as all (I hoip) we acknow- 
ledge it to proceed from his Majeſty's own good- 
neſs. ſo I believe-they are the loather to come un- 
der the hands of indiſcreet Pedantis, or rude Taſc - 
Maiſters, that wants the affection and moderation 
of a Father. 

* And I am very ſorry, with your Lordſhip's fa- 
vour I ſay it, that you wreſt the meaning of theſe 
your Lordſhip mentions, in their expreſſion of fin- 
cerity and want of hypocriſy, as if they oppoſed 
them to their obedience to the lawful and undeni- 
able ſubjection which they owe to their gracious ſo- 
vereign, when truly they only oppoſe voluntair and 
conſtrained actions in religious duties in relation to 
Him who requires — at our hands, which 
I hoip no Chriſtian will deny. 

Nor beleive I any man will eſteem of antiquity, 
but where it is warranted with verity, and no veri- 
ty is ſure in religion, but ſcripture, So I will not 
deny to your Lordſhip, if ſuch antiquity be not their 
warranf, they deſerve to have their portion with hy- 


pocrites, and to be unto every good work repro-, 


bate. Bot it ſeems they deſire rather to be like Mo- 
ſes, who would not ſuffer any huife to remain in E- 
gypt, leſt it ſhould give occaſion to return, nor the 
ople that longed for the fleſh · pots again; or like 
ot that durſt not look bak to Sodom, nor his wife 
that got her reward; or like Paul when he was con- 
verted, adviſing no mair with fleſh and blood, nor 
Ananias and Sapphira ſtill keping bak ſomething. 
* So I wiſh your Lordſhip and all others of the re- 
formed church (not knowing the conſtitutions of 
this) were as, charitable to it, and meddled as little 
in diſquieting her peace, as (I hoip) they have cair- 
fully prevented that fault by their proceedings here: 
And whoſoever is guilty of this treſpaſs, I pray God 
they may both repent it and mend it according to 
their power, and not bring upon us all greater evils 
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the 


which we may all repent when it cannot be ſo eaſily 
* mendit. And fol reſt, 


* Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt humble ſervant, 


(104) p. 290; 
Inverraray, Feb. 20, 1638. 


Ac. (104) 291. 


This earl actually appearing in arms ſoon after, 
the Deputy wrote to him for the laſt time, and ſent 
incloſed the King's proclamation, in a letter dated 
19th March 1638. charging his former letters with (195) p. 299: 
maintaining Jeſuitical principles (105). In the mean * 
time the Marquis of Antrim, who had an eſtate join- 
ing to that of Argyll, propoſed to raiſe ſome forces 
there to oppoſe the earl, and for that purpoſe applied 
to his Majeſty for aſſiſtance from the Deputy in Ire- 
land, and being encouraged therein, he was very trou- 
bleſome to the Deputy, who never approved his pro- 
poſal, as being made purely out of vain-glory, by a 
perſon who was far enough from having means to 
compaſs it, and of a character not to be truſted. This 
was the unkindneſs complained of by the Marquis's 
conſort the Ducheſs of Buckingham, in a letter in- (106) Several 
ſerted in that duke's article (106). letters inthe col- 
[DD] The King — for him, Sc.] His Majeſty's lection, vol. II. 
letter on this occaſion runs thus: towards the con- 
clufion, particus 


larly p. 266. 
278. 


* WENTWORTH, 


* Hen. Bruce hath delivered yours of the 3d of July, 
and had likewiſe had full diſcourſe with me of all 
thoſe affairs; and though I eſteem him a better ſol- 
dier than a ſtateſman, yet he has made ſome pro- 
poſitions in the politick way, ſomewhat mixed with 
the martial, not to be deſpiſed, yet not to be haſtily 
embraced without ſuch a good commentaire as you 
are able to make on them.” 

This cauſe only I confeſs were too ſleight to draw 
you, though but for a time, from your weighty 
charge; but I have much more, and indeed roo 
much to deſire your counſel and attendance for 
ſome time, which I think not fit to expreſs by letter 
more than this. The Scots covenant begins to ſpread 
too far : Yet for all this I will not have you take 
notice that I have ſent for you, but pretend ſome 
other occaſion of bufineſs, as to be preſent at the 
hearing of the chancellor's appeal“, or what you » He did make 

will elſe; whom fince I have named, I muſt tell you uſe of that pre- 

freely, I would wiſh ye would ſend him over with- tence in a letter 
out delay, if he have performed moſt, though not 2 — 1 
all (his friends pretend all) which I enjoyncd him to Auguft 16:9, 5. 
do before his departure; if yet he ſtood not in ſome 381, 332. 

high contempt, which if it be, were molt fit to be 

made clearly appear. It is very well done to go on 

with the Scotſmens oaths. 80 I reſt 


« Your moſt aſſured friend, 

Berwick, 23 July 1639. * CHaRLES R. (107) tack = ws 

Received 5th of Auguſt at Naas. 373. ; 
The proſecution here fignified of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Sir Adam, Lord Viſcount Loftus of Ely, was 
a proceeding which, next to that againſt Lord Mount- 
norris, raiſed the greateſt clamour, and created the 
moſt ill blood againſt the deputy. What his firſt of- 
fence was, is ſeen in the following paper drawn up by 


the deputy and council for him to ſubſcribe, under 
the title of 
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WENTWORTH. 


the 12th of January following was raiſed to his long coveted title, and created Earl 


of Strafforde, &c[ EE]. 


And at the ſame time raiſed alſo from the title of Deputy to that 


of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. When the ſcene of affairs was opened unto him, it was 


The humble Petition of Abau Viſcount Lorrus, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 


Lo the Right Honourable the Lord Deputy and 
Council, 


Whereas I Adam, Viſcount Loftus, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, did on the 24th of July laſt openly 
at this board charge the Lord Deputy to be principal 
in the decree paſt, and principal in the proſecution 
againſt me in the cauſe depending at the council- 
board, wherein Sir John Gifford Knight, is plaintiff 
againſt me and my fon, Sir Edward Loftus, defend- 
ants; which proſecution being denied by the Lord 
Deputy otherwiſe than as a perſon intruſted to ſee his 
Majeſty's authority in the acts of his council board 
obeyed, I did then ſay again, / wiſh to God I had not 
found it ſo. 

Now better recollecting myſelf, I do humbly ac- 
knowledge to have ſpoken thoſe words very unadvi- 
ſedly in regard of the from and joint reſpect, which 
I owe to the dignity of the Lord Deputy and council, 
with ſcandal and d ſreſpect to the particular perſon of 
his Majeſty's Deputy, thus upon my own ſurmiſes, 
without proof to impute unto his lordſhip the undue 
making himſelf a proſecutor, conſequently a party, 
in a cauſe where his lordſhip had been and was to be 
a judge; as alſo thus (his lordſhip denying the pro- 
ſecution) unwarrantably to diſafirm that which the 
Lord Deputy had ſo publickly afirmed, and by con- 
ſequence tacitly and injuriouſly imputing to his lord- 
ſhip the ſpeaking of an untruth. 

And whereas I did the ſame day, in the ſame place 
confidently ſay, that one of the deputy's ſervants had ſo- 
licited and perſuaded Edward Jacob to complain againſt 
me, that the then petitioner Jacob had told me ſo in pre- 
ſence of divers witneſſes, that I could name that ſervant 
and frove it; Whereupon the ſaid Jacob then called to 
the board, did abſolutely in my preſence deny that 
ever he had been ſolicited or perſuaded by any of the 
Lord Deputy's ſervants to the preferring of that or 
any ſuch complaint, and that he never told me any 
ſuch thing as I affirmed : whereunto I replied, that 
Jacob had told me, he had been dealt with by per- 
ſons of power to complain, and that ſome of my ſer- 
vants had told me Jacob had ſaid ſo. 

I do humbly acknowledge, that this latter juſtifica- 
tion doth much vary, and not at all ſupport, though 
it were granted to be true, what at firſt I ſo confident- 
ly affirmed ; and that in ſuch my aſſertions and infor- 
mations to the board, I have through want of due cir- 
cumſpection in my words, tranſgreſſ d againſt that 
juſt 1 I owe to truth, to the dignity and reve- 
rence becoming the Deputy and board fitting in open 
council, and to that tender care which ought to be had 
by a perſon of my quality and place, to the employ- 
ment and honour which his Majetty intruſted and 
graced me withal. 

Whereas I at the ſame time and place ſo diſavowed 
by Jacob did nevertheleſs again afirm, that the Lord 
Deputy's ſervants had wooed forty more beſides that 

titioner, to exhibit petitions againſt me, without fix- 
ing upon any one particular, howbeit then called un- 
to, and required by, the Lord Deputy : 

I do humbly acknowledge it did not become me, ſo 
great a magiſtrate, to the evil example of others, {till 
to take the liberty to caſt ſo foul a ſcandal of main- 
tenance upon the ſervants and family of the Deputy 
at large. And ſo the prejudice of ſuch a ſcandal not 
only reſt with them, but even in ſome degree reflect 
alſo upon the perſon of the Deputy. 

Finally, whereas I did the — day in the debate 
of that buſineſs often and at ſeveral times interpoſe 
and interrupt the Lord Deputy, whilſt his Lordſhip 
was ſpeaking, hardly permitting his Lordſhip to 
_ to a period in ſuch things as he then offered to 

ak : 

"1 do humbly acknowledge, I did therein very miſ- 
beſeemingly tranſgreſs againſt the reverence I ought 
to his Lordſhip, then ſet in council, and ſo immedi- 
ately repreſenting his Majeſty's perſon, as alſo againſt 
that juſt regard due to the dignity and gravity of the 
reſt of the — and others then in council alſo. 

All which my ſeveral miſcarriages, injuries, negleQs, 


5 


and incivilities, as I do humbly acknowledge, ſo I do 
hereby profeſs I am ſorry for the ſame; and do very 
heartily and humbly hereby petition and crave the par- 
don of the Lord Deputy and council in that behalf, 
promiſing for the future that I will have more atten- 
tion and regard to what I ſhall affirm or alledge at the 
board, and more care to the reſpe& and obſervance 
which both myſelf and al! others ought to afford and 

rform before ſo high and ſupreme an authority as 


the Lord Deputy and council are iatruſted with.” 


This paper was ſent incloſed in a letter from the 
Deputy and Council to the * ſecretary Coke, 
and dated 20th of December 1638 (1 


08). It was af; (108) p, 260, 


terwards ſigned by the chancellor in the view of ob- 201. 


taining his releaſe from impriſonment, in which he 
had been confined near halt a year; but ſome other 


(109) Theſe are 


mentioned in 2 


lefſ:r offences being brought againſt him (109), and letter from De. 
purſued with the ſame temper as the firſt, he did not Puty and council 


obtain his liberty before Auguſt the next year 1639. 
(110). Whereupon having appealed to the King and 
council in England, he went thither, where the cauſe 
of his appeal was heard before himſelf and the Depu- 
ty then preſent, and adjudged to be groundleſs, and 
an order of the Engliſh privy council was made ac- 
cordingly at Whitehall, 19th of November 1639, con- 
firming the -decree made in Ireland, and requiring 
both the chancellor, and his fon Sir Edward Lit 


to Secretary 
Coke, dated inh 
July 1639. p. 

309, 370, 371. 


(110) P. 381. 


to give due obedience thereunto (111), which they (111) p. 389. 


preſently complied with. 


[EE] His ſpeech on his creation.) It is in theſe 
terms: 


81m, 


It is acknowledged with reverence and truth, that 
Kings on the throne are ſacred pictures of divine 
* Majeſty, but no where more expreſſive, than when 
excellent princes are delighted in themſelves, and 
* magnified by others, rather through their favours 
* than corrections. 

Nor doth ſovereignty at any time more eminent- 
ly diſtinguiſh and exalt itſelf, than when we find 
* power and will in contention, or rather in conſent, 
for doing of good more effectually and in larger 
* meaſure, than can conſiſt with the condition of a 
* ſubje& to accompliſh. 

* This method kept by great and magnanimous 
Kings hath bequeathed them famous and glorious 
to poſterity ; and amongſt theſe Your Majeſty hath 
the preheminence; for ſuch is the caſe; the pro- 
penſeneſs, and, I may ſay, the tranquillity of your 
goodneſs, that what in them were habits acquired 
* by long obſervation and practice, ſeems to be co- 
« efſential to Your Majelty's nature. 

Nor ſhall I need fetch an evidence to this truth 
forth of myſelf: a grateful mention only of the 
« progreſs of your multiplied favours towards me 
your humble ſervant, will ſufficiently and clearly 
*. evInce it. 

* Your Majeſty of your mere and free grace made 
* mea baron, when you had ſcarce heard of me, and 
* that too rather by ill report than good. 

* Not many days after, you were pleaſed to pre- 
vent any pretence of merit, in me, indeed to ex- 
* ceed my thoughts, through a gracious promiſe to 


make me viſcount and preſident of your council in 


the north, which was royally fulfilled within a few 
months after. : | 

«* Succeflive to theſe you did me the honour to call 
me to your council-board ; a deputy I was of your 
* own Choice; and at this preſent created an earl. — 
* Theſe, Sir, in themſelves are exceeding great and 
* laſting honours ; yet are unto me in no relation ſo 
well pleaſing, as when I conſider myſelf by theſe de- 
« grees here upon my knees humbly at your feet, to 
* attend the honour of your commands, and to be in- 
formed by your wiſdom. 

* And I do moſt humbly beſeech Your Majeſty, 
that you may vouchſafe the continuance of theſe 
dear pledges unto me, and that I may from your 
inſtructions ſtill borrow light how to guide and di- 
rect myſelf in the future courſe of my ſervice to 
that which may be of molt advantage to your af- 
fairs (112% 


(112) p- 396. 


new 
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new and ſurprizing : he had ſpent his time theſe laſt fix years in Ireland, and the Scotch 
affairs had been managed againſt his opinion by a cabinet-council of their own country- 
men. His Lordſhip finding the Scotch had gone too far to be brought to reaſon and 
obedience by gentle means, adviſed a war. He then moved the King tor a parliament, 
there, which was inſtantly ſummoned, and afterwards for a parliament in England againſt 
the beginning of the next year 1640. In Lent he returned into Ireland, where he ſtaid 
about a fortnight, in which time he fat in parliament, had four ſubſidies given there, ap- 
pointed a council of war, and gave orders to levy eight thouſand foot there, which to- 
ether with two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, which was the ſtanding army in 
Ireland, and five hundred horſe to be joined with them, were to be ſent into Scotland 
under his Lordſhip's command. At the ſame time the Earl of Northumberland was to 
be general over 30,000 foot and 3ooo horſe to be levied in England for the Scottiſh 
expedition, and James, then Marquis, afterwards Duke of Hamilton, was appointed to 
command a fleet of ſhips for the ſame defign (qq). On the 3d of April 1640, being (#7) geb 
Good Friday, he imbarked again for England, being ſick of a flux and the gour, fo tat 
he was not able to reach London, and that in a litter, before the middle of that month. 
There he found the parliament, which he had adviſed, fitting. Every one knows the 
ſpeedy and unlucky iſſuæ of that which was called The Short Parliament. In the mean 
time, the Earl's ſickneſs increaſing, brought him to ſuch a weakneſs, that he was not 
able to ſit up out of his bed half an hour in a day. Upon his recovery, the Earl of 
Northumberland fell ſick ; whereupon the Earl of Strafforde was ſtayed from going into 
Ircland, and made Lieutegant General of the Engliſh forces, and ſent into the North to 
that army, But before his arrival they were defeated at Newborne under the command 
of Viſcount Conway. In November a new parliament, ſince called The Long one, be- 
gun to fit in England, where our ſtateſman was firſt generally, afterwards particularly, 
impeached of ſundry facts, in the whole charged to amount to Treaſon. He came u 
from the northern army to the parliament, was committed by the Lords firſt to the 
black rod, and ſhortly after to the Tower. What his charge and anſwers were, appear 
beſt by the copics of both printed in his trial. He was allowed witneſſes, and the war- 
rant to ſummon them was granted on the Friday next before his trial, which was on the 
Monday following; the witneſſes being moſt of them in Ireland, and for things alledged 3 
to be done in that kingdom. He had council alſo allowed, not to aſſiſt him in dif- theLores in par- | 
proving any matter of fact objected againſt him, but for matter of law, to make it beg aning of x 


beg nning of the 


good, if they could, that his charge did not contain treaſon (77). But the proceeding u reign in 


- 5 - 0 0 0 O the Earl of Bri- 
in a judicial way againſt him was at laſt laid aſide, the reaſons whereof were declared in gens cafe, that 


a ſpeech of Mr St John's in print. One reaſon was, that ſince the beginning of Henry Per #ccuſed of 
R 4 . , treaſon ſhould 
IV. when a law was made againſt trials for treaſon in parliament, there had been no have both coun- 


precedent of any man that had been condemned in parliament. Mr St John in that {© and er 
ſpeech ſaid, that unto Wolves and Beaſts of Prey no law was to be given, Hereupon a bill Suaftorde had 


of attainder was provided. When it came to the queſtion in the Commons houſe, ſome ee.“ 
members gave negative votes, and their names were preſently ſet upon poſts through the 


| , . (u) This l. 
city as Straffordians : One gentleman came to a friend of his Lordſhip, aſking pardon 5 . len ef che 


for giving his affirmative vote for the bill, ſaying, He did it againſt his opinion, for he ve that God 
thought him not guilty ; but he deſired to preſerve his credit in the houſe, being confi- ee flent parts 


excellent parts, 


dent that neither King nor Lords would paſs the bill, and fo his vote might do him no b»t the Devil 


hurt, The reader's patience muſt not be abuſed by repeating a trial ſo well known. We TS 


thall only mention the evidence of Sir Henry Vane, becauſe it is referred to in a remark $2; Þivory of 
. . Eng land. 

upon the caſe of Lord Mountnorris. It was concerning theſe words, ſuppoſed to be di- 

rected to the King in council, You have an army in Ireland to reduce them. None of the (%, He paſſea it 


committee could teſtify theſe words. Sir Henry Vane twice examined, remembered them e ts rhe 


not, but the third time he did call them to mind, which made the Lord Digby declare own conſcience. 
in the Commons houſe, that he was not ſatisfied (55) ; howbeit the words were voted by 


: Yet White- 
* Though all the Lords to be proved, and the word them (ro REDUCE THEM) was interpreted to be (=) 2 
agree he did 


wie en let. meant of the people of England, not of Scotland; whereas mention was made before of moirs cells us, 


: X k . that when news 
ter yet they war with Scotland, and a ſupply from England to maintain that war. When the King ſign- v, . 
er in the date, 


foe feng it on ed the commiſſion to paſs the bill, he ſaid with tears, that My Lord of Strafforde's condition _ NS. - 
the 4th of May, was more happy than bis (it). On the Friday before, my Lord writ to the King, releaſing be 7 


e bill by com- 
others, with Sir * 


Ceo. Kadclite, All his former promiſes and engagements to ſave his life* [ FF], which his Lordſhip thought OI WOES 
CR mike Bat would be the beſt diſcharge of the King's conſcience (uu). He prepared himſelf for death of the Palm, 


xt er teen With ſingular piety : Dr Carre his antient chaplain ſaid, that he was the moſt ſevere judge , 


in princes, nor in 
found, Knuws 


les vw of himſelf that ever he knew: He had great humility and charity towards his enemies ary % 2f man, 


oel beyond expectation, which being much above his natural ſtrength, gave him great com- ir . 
[FF] The King's promiſes to ſave his life.] His Ma- ſeuring you (now in the mideſt of your trobles) that 
jelty's letter to him on this occaſion remarkably ſhews * upon the word of a King you ſhall not ſuffer in lyfe, 
by the carelcſs ſpelling, his great diſturbance and honnor, or fortune: This is but Juſtice, and there- 
trouble of mind, as follows : fore a verie meane rewarde from a maiſter to ſo 
* STRAFFORDE, faithefull and able a ſervant as you have ſhewed 
* The misfortune that is falen upon you by the * yourſelf to bee: yet it is as much as I conceave 
* ſtrange miſtaking and conjunctur of theaſe tymes * the preſent tymes will permitt, though none ſhall 
* being ſuch that it muſt lay by the thought of em- * hinder me from being ; 
g ploing you heereafter in my affaires; yet I cannot - * Your conſtant faithfull Friend, 
* latiche my ſelf in honnor or concience without aſ- * CHARLESR. (113) (113) p. 416. 


fort 
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(ww) Gen. biſt. 
of England. 


(*) Thoreſby's 
Ducatus Leodi- 
nenſis. 
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fort [GG], as was teſtified by the Archbiſhop of . Armagh. Of all perſons he was 
freeſt from fear, going to death without the leaſt perturbation that way. He cauſed his 
chaplain to ſay prayers upon the ſcaffold, according to the common prayer book, and 
made uſe of the 25th pfalm in proſe, praying God to forgive his enemies. In his laſt 
fpeech he foretold part of the enſuing troubles which this kingdom felt afterwards. He 
dyed like a gentleman and a chriſtian, a martyr for the church and King. His Majeſty in 
December following by letters pr reſtored his ſon William to all his dignities ang 
titles; and after the reſtoration the bill of attainder was reverſed, as a ſtain to the juſtice 
of the nation (ww). His ſon dying without iſſue, made his nephew the honourable Tho. 
Watfon, third fon of Edward Lord Rockingham, by Anne, eldeſt daughter of Thomas 
Earl of Strafforde, heir of his eſtates in England and Ireland, requiring him to take the 
name of Wentworth. He was generally called his honour Wentworth, and by his great 
benefactions to the clergy, his numerous augmentatious of ſmall livings, and his endow- 
ment of ſchools for the inſtruction of youth in proteſtant principles, made the name of 
Wentworth dear to every Engliſh heart (xx). Our ſtateſman's character is drawn with 
remarkable diligence by Sir George Radcliffe, who knew him intimately. He tells 
us then, that in the managing of his eſtate and domeſtic affairs, he uſed the advice of 
two friends, Ch: Gr. [Charles Greenwoode] and G. R. [George Radcliffe] and two ſer- 
vants, Richard Marris his ſteward, and Peter Man his ſolicitor, Before every term 
they met, and Peter Man brought a note of all things to be conſidered of, which being 
taken into conſideration one by one, and every one's opinion heard, reſolution was had, 
and ſet down in writing, whereof his Lordſhip kept one copy, and Peter Man another, 
At the next meeting an account was taken of all that was done in purſuance of the for- 
mer orders, and a new note made of all that reſted to be done, with an addition of ſuch 
things as did ariſe ſince the laſt meeting, and were requiſite to be conſulted of. His 
whole accounts were ordered to be made up twice every year, one halt-year ending 2oth 
of September, the other the 2oth of March. For by that time the former half. ycar's rents 
were commonly received, or elſe the arrears were fit to be ſought after, it being no ad- 
vantage either to the tenant or landlord to ſuffer arrears to run longer. He never did 
any thing of any moment concerning either political or domeſtic buſineſs without tak- 


in the greateſt: For the heart of man is deceittui 
above all things. And in all your duties and devo- 
tions towards God, rather perform them jo; fully 
than penſively; for God loves a cheerful giver, 
For your religion, let it be directed according to 
that which ſhall be taught by thoſe which are in 
God's church the proper teachers therefore, rather 
than that you ever either {ancy one to yourſelf, or 
be led by men that are ſingular in their own opi- 
nions, and delight to go in ways of their own find- 


[GG] Before his death he had gow humility and cha- 
rity towards his enemies, &c.) His letter to his ſon 
William, afterwards Earl of Strafforde, is ſome proof 
of this. It is dated Tower, 11th of May 1641, and 
runs thus : 


* My praresT Witt: 


© Theſe are the laſt lines that you are to receive 
from a Father tht tenderly loves you. I wiſh there 
* were a greater leiture to impart my mind unto you; 
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but our merciful God will ſupply all things by his 
grace, and guide and protect you in all your ways; 
to whoſe infinite goodneſs I bequeath you; and 
therefore be not diſcouraged, but ſerve him, and 
truſt ia him, and he will preſerve and pioſper you in 
all things. Be ſure you give all reſpe& to my wife, 
that hath ever had a great love unto you, and there- 
fore will be well becoming you. Never be a want- 
ing in your love and care to your fiſters, but let 
them ever be moſt dear unto you ; for this will give 
others cauſe to eſteem and reſpect you for it, and 1s 
a duty that you owe them in the memory of your 
excellent mother and myſelf, Therefore your care 
and affection to them muſt be the very ſame, that 
you are to have of yourſelf, and the like regard 
muſt you have to your youngeſt ſiſter ; for indeed 
you owe it her alſo, both for her father and mo- 
ther's ſake. 
Sweet Will, be careful to take the advice of thoſe 
friends, which are by me defired to adviſe you for 
your education. Serve God diligently morning and 
evening : and recommend yourſelf unto him, and 
have him before your eyes in all your ways. With 
patience hear the inſtructions of thoſe friends I leave 
with you, and diligently follow their counſel ; for 
till you come by time to have experience in the 
world, it will be far more ſafe to truſt to their judg- 
ments than your own. | 

* Loſe not the time of your youth, but gather thoſe 
ſeeds of virtue and knowledge, which may be of uſe 
to yourſelf, and comfort to your friends for the reſt 
of your life. And that this may be the better ef- 
fected, attend thereunto with patience, and be ſure 
to correct and refrain yourſelf from anger. Suffer 
not ſorrow to caſt you down, but with cheerfulneſs 
and good courage go on the race you have torun in 
all ſobricty and truth. Be ſure with an hallowed 
care to have reipe& to all the commandments of 
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ing out: For you will certain; find ſoberneſs and 
truth in the one, and much uciicadineſs and vanity 


in the other. 


* The King, I truſt, will deal graciouſly with you, 
reſtore you thoſe honours and that fortune which a 
diſtempered time hath deprived you of, together 
with the life of your father. Which I rather adviſe 
might be by a new gift and creation from himſelf 
than by other means, to the end you may pay the 
— to him, without having obligation to any 
other. 

* Be ſure to avoid as much as you can to enquire 
after thoſe that have been ſharp in their judgments 
towards me ; and I charge you never to ſuffer 
thought of revenge to enter your heart. But be care- 
ful to be informed who were my friends in this pro- 
ſecution, and to them apply yourſelf to make them 
your friends alſo; and on ſuch you may rely, and 
beſtow much of your converſation amongſt them. 
And God Almighty of his infinite goodneſs bleſs 
you and your childrens children ; and his ſame good- 
neſs bleſs your ſiſters in like manner, perfect you in 
every good work, and give you right underſtandings 
in all things. Amen. 


* Your molt loving father, 
T. WenTworTH. 


© You muſt not fail to behave yourſelf towards my 
Lady Clare your grandmother with all duty and ob- 
ſervance : for moſt tenderly doth ſhe love you, and 
hath been paſſing kind unto me. God reward her 
charity for it! And both in this and all the reſt, the 
ſame that I counſel-you, the ſame do I direct alſo 
to your ſiſters, that ſo the ſame may be obſerved by 


you all. And once more do I from my very ſoul 


© beſeech our 


© and join us a 
* God, and give not yourſelf to neglect them in the * ſaints, where is fulneſs of joy and bliſs for evermore. 
leaſt things, leſt by degrees you come to forget them Amen. Amen (114). 


acious God to bleſs and govern you 
in all, to the ſaving you in the day of his viſitation, 
in in the communion of his bleſſed 
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ing advice; not ſo much as a letter written by him to any great man of any buſineſs, 
but he ſhewed it to his confidents, if they were near him. The former part of his life 
Ch. Gr. and G. R. were conſulted with; and in the latter part Chr. Wandesforde came 
in Chr. Greenwoode*s room, he deſiring not to be taken away from his cure. They met 
almoſt daily, and debated all buſineſſes and deſigns pro & con. By this means his own 
judgment was very much improved, and all the circumſtances and probable conſequences 
of the things conſulted were diſcovered and conſidered; a courſe which ſome great men 
have practiſed, and is very efficacious to make a wiſe man, even though he adviſe with 
much weaker men than himſelf: For there is no man of ordinary capacity that will not 
often ſuggeſt ſome things, which might elſe have been let flip without being obſerved ; 
And in the debatings of things a man may give another hints and occaſions to obſerve 
and find out that which he that ſpeaks to it perhaps never thinks on. Fungor vice cotis 
exors ipſe ſecandi. | 

He was exceeding temperate in meat and drink and recreations, being no whit given 
to his appetite; though he loved to ſee good meat at his table, yet he ate very little of it 
himſelf. Beef or rabbits were his ordinary food, or cold powdered meats, or cheeſe and 
apples, and in moderate quantity. He was never drunk in his life, as I have often heard 
him ſay, and for ſo much as I had ſeen, I had reaſon to believe him. Yet he was not ſo 
ſcrupulous, but he would drink healths where he liked his company, and be as ſociable 
as any of his ſociety, and yet ſtill within the bounds of temperance. In Ireland, where 
drinking was grown a diſeaſe epidemical, he was more ſtrict publickly, never ſuffering 
any health to be drunk at his publick table, but the King's, Queen's, and Prince's on 
ſolemn days. Drunkenneſs in his ſervants was, in his eſteem, one of the greateſt faults. 

He loved hawking, and was a good falconer: yet in his later days he got little time 
to fee his hawks fly, though he always kept good ones. He played excellently well at 
Primero and Mayo, and for company's ſake in Chriſtmas and after ſupper he would play 
ſometimes; yet he never was much taken with it, nor uſed it exceſſively, but as a re- 
creation ſhould be uſed. His chief recreation was after ſupper, when if he had company 
which were ſuitable to him, that is, honeſt cheerful men, he would retire into an inner 
om, and fit two or three hours, taking tobacco, and telling ſtories with great pleaſant- 
and freedom. And this he uſed conſtantly with all familiarity in private, laying then 
ah'2 all ftate, and that due reſpect, which in publick he would expect. He loved juſtice 
for juſtice itſelf, taking great delight to free a poor man from a powerful oppreſſor, or 
t puniſh bold wickedneſs, whereof there are fundry inſtances to be given, both at York 
aud in Ireland, This loſt him ſome mens good will, which he thought better to be loſt 
than kept upon thoſe terms. One perſon of quality, whom he had ſeverely puniſhed at 
York, came to be one of his judges in the Lords Houſe, and there did him all juſtice 
and favour (as the caſe then ſtood) in his laſt troubles; who therefore deſerves to be ho- 
noured, eſpecially by us that had relation to him. 

He was excellently well ſtudied in that part of the Engliſh laws which concerns the 
office of a juſtice of peace; inſomuch as one of the judges of aſſize, a great lawyer, was 
well pleaſed to learn his opinion in a matter about the poor, and the ſtatutes made Con- 
cerning them. By conſtant attendance at the Ster- Cbamber for ſeven years together, he 
learned the courſe of that court, and many directions for his carriage towards the publick. 
This in thoſe days was a moſt pleaſant and uſeful employment for a young gentleman, 
who is like to have any part in the government of his country. 

He bore a particular perſonal affection for the King; and he was always a lover of 
monarchy, although ſome that have obſerved him in former parliaments, thought not 
ſo; but they little knew with what reſpect and kindneſs King James had uſed him; ſo 
as certainly that prince thought him no enemy to his power: It is true, he was a ſubject, 
and ſenſible enough of the people's liberties; and he always thought, that regal power 
and popular privileges might well ſtand together, and then only they were beſt preſerved, 
when they went hand in hand, and maintained one another. He always diſliked the 
abuſe of regal authority to the oppreſſion of ſubjects for private ends and intereſts ; yet it 
being moſt hard and difficult to keep the intereſts of the King and People from incroach- 
ing one upon another, 'the longer he lived, his experience taught him, that it was far 
fater the King ſhould increaſe in power, than that the people ſhould gain advantages on 
the King: That may turn to the prejudice of ſome particular ſufferers ; This draws with 
it the ruin of the whole, 

His prudence and diligence are beſt ſhewn by the government of Ireland, wherein he 
never undertook any buſineſs, that he would give it over till he had finiſhed it. He wag 
conſtantly at work himſelf, and ſer out able inſtruments in every kind proper for his aſ- 
ſiſtance. To them he gave little reſt, till calling on and encouraging them to be doing, 
and to give accounts of what they had done, and rewarding plentifully all that deſerved 
it. If thoſe he employed were diligent and dextrous to diſpatch the King's buſineſs, they 
needed not ſtudy for ſuits for themſelves; his watchfulneſs and bounty would prevent 
them, wherein I could give a multitude of inſtances. 

The particulars of all theſe affairs he duly gave account of to the King, by the ſecretary 


of eſtate in England, and other miniſters (yy). The copies whereof fairly written out are 
a treaſure to him that hath them, 
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In the compaſs of ſeven years, whereas the King's revenue in that kingdom before he 
came thither had fallen every year ſhort above 20,0001. of defraying the public charge, 
he brought the King's revenue not only to pay all, but to yield above 60, 0 l. yearly, 
above all payments; and it was in a growing condition, ſtill increaſing. He diſcharged 
the King's debts there, which were great, near 80,000]. He got reſtored to the church 
lands and tythes, ſacrilegiouſly interverted, above 30,0001. in yearly value. He brought 

(uz) Allthe beſt in all the laws in England into force to his time (zz), (except ſome penal laws, which 
laws made ee are commonly ſnares to the people, rather than producers of any reformation) ; for ic- 
VII. as well as ſtance, he did not exact of the Recuſant the 12 d. a Sunday, but he ſecured the Pro- 
the articies 3" teſtant intereſt by more noble and effectual means than penal laws, viz. in repairing 
Church of Eng- Churches, and building manſion- houſes for miniſters; introducing a learned clergy, 
land in = of and injoining them ſtrict reſidence ; affording them countenance and protection againit 
the part am nt the encroachments of the powerful; reſtoring to them means of hoſpitality, and looking 
og mn agg carefully to the education and marriages of the King's wards ; fo as the Iriſh and Engliſh 
rrantiog eraces might live together now as one people. He indenized all the anle-nalbi Scots, which 
> the Nag. were born before Qu. Elizabeth's death; a favour of very great advantage to that na- 
tion, which it may be hoped ſome of them will conſider, and remember how ſome of 
their countrymen reputed that benefit. He ſaw the ariny compleat, duly paid, duly 
cloathed, and duly exerciſed, whereof his own eyes every year were his witneſſes. He 
ſecured the ſeas from pyracies, ſo as only one ſhip was loſt at his firſt coming, and no 
more all his time; whereas every year before not only ſeveral ſhips and goods were loſt 
by robbery at ſea, but alſo Turkiſh men of war uſually landed and took prey of men to 
be made flaves. By this means, and other encouragement of merchants, trading did 
increaſe to full treble of what it was formerly; and for every ton of ſhipping, which he 
found in Ireland, he left an hundred tons, as may be particularly ſhewed by a liſt of 
all the ſhipping found and left in every harbour of that kingdom. In the mean time he 
cauſed the merchants to pay their cuſtoms more duly than they had done ; whereof many 
in corporations were more ſenſible and diſpleaſed at it, than the great ſecurity and benefr 
which they received in their trading did recompence, in their apprehenſion. But the 
whole kingdom felt the benefit, inſomuch as all lands throughout Ireland increaſed near 
double in yearly value and rents within the compaſs of theſe ſeven years; inſomuch as it 
was generally obſerved that Ireland never lived in that tranquillity and plenty, and liberty 
from oppreſſion, and other bleſſings that make a nation flouriſh, as it did under his go- 
verament. That all people ſhould be ſatisfied it is impoſſible ; but when the com- 
plaints of diſcontented perſons are duly heard and confidered, they will very eaſily be 
anſwered by any that knew thoſe times: Indeed generally their frivolous complaints 
confute themſelves, and generally all the complaints which I have heard were either ap- 
parently cauſeleſs, and for the moſt part grounded on hearſay, or the reports of perſons 
who had ſuffered juſtly for their offences. | 

He was naturally exceeding cholerick, an infirmity with which he had great wreſtlings ; 
and though he kept a watch over himſelf concerning it, yet it eould not be ſo prevented, but 
ſometimes upon ſudden occaſions it would break out. He had fundry friends that often 
admoniſhed him of it, and he had the great prudence to take in good part their admoni- 
tions: Nay I can ſay, that I, one of his moſt intimate friends, never gained more upon 
his truſt and affection than by this freedom with him, in telling him of his weakneſſes: 
For he was a man and not an angel, yet ſuch a man as made a conſcience of his ways, 
and did endeavour to grow in virtue and victory over himſelf, and made good progreſs 
accordingly. | | : 

He was defamed for incontinence, wherein I have reaſon to believe that he was ex- 
ceedingly much wronged. I had occaſion of ſome ſpeech with him about the ſtate of 
his ſoul ſeveral times, but twice eſpecially ; when I verily believe he did lay open unto 
me the very bottom of his heart. Once was when he was in a very great affliction upon 
the death of his ſecond wife, and then for ſome days and nights I was very few minutes 
out of his company. The other time was at Dublin on a Good-Friday (his birth-day) 
when he was preparing himſelf to receive the bleſſed ſacrament on Eaſter-day following, 
At both theſe times I received ſuch ſatisfaction, as left no ſcruple with me at all, but 
much aſſurance of his chaftuy. I knew his ways long and intimately ; and tho' I cannot 
clear him from all frailties (tor who can juſtify the moſt innocent man?) yet I muſt give 
him the teſtimony of conſcientiouſneſs in his ways, that he kept himſelf from groſs fins, 
and endeavoured to approve himſelf rather unto God than unto man, to be religious in- 
wardly and in truth, rather than outwardly and in ſhew. 

I need fay little of his eloquence and abilities in ſpeech : Both Houſes of Parliament in 
England, and the Star-chamber and Council-table there, as alſo the Preſidential court of 
York, and the Council- chamber and Star-chamber and Parliament in Ireland, and as 
much as any of theſe his laſt defence at his trial in Weſtminſter-hall before the King. 
Queen, Lords, Houſe of Commons, and multitudes of auditors of all ſorts, are moſt 

full and abundant witneſſes hereof, to omit his private and public letters, which ſhewed 
that he writ as well as he ſpoke. This perfection he attained firſt by reading well- 
penned authors in French, Engliſh, and Latin, and obſerving their expreſſions ; ſecondly, 
by hearing of eloquent men, which he did diligently in their ſermons and public ſpeeches ; 
thirdly, by a very great care and induſtry which he uſed when he was young, in pen- 
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ning his epiſtles and miſſives of what ſubject ſoever; but above all, he had a natural 
quickneſs of wit and fancy, with g. eat elearneſs of judgment and much practice, with- 
out which his other helps of reading and hearing would not have brought him to that 
perfection to which he attained, I learned one rule of hin, which I think worthy to be 
remembered; when he met with a well - penned oration or tract upon any ſubject or 
queſtion, he framed a ſpeech upon the ſame argument, inventing and diipoſing what 
ſeemed fit to be ſaid upon that ſubject, before he read the book; then reading the book, 
he compared his own with the author, and noted his own defects, and the author's art and 
fulneſs z whereby he oblerved all that was in the author more ſtrictly, and might better 
judge of his own wants to ſupply them. | 

But amongſt all his qualities, none was more eminent than his friendſhip, wherein he 
did ſtudy, and delighted to excel: a ſubject whereon I can worſt expreſs myſelf, though 
I have moſt to ſay, and greateſt ſcope to enlarge myſelf, For I cannot think of it, 
without remembring what I loſt in his death; a treaſure which no earthly thing can 
countervail ; ſuch a friend as never man within the compaſs of my knowledge ever had, 
ſo excellent a friend, and ſo much mine. He never had any thing in his poſſeſſion or 
power, which he thought too dear for his friends, He was never weary to take pains 
for them, or to employ the utmoſt of his abilities in their ſervice. No fear, trouble, 
or expence, deterred him from {peaking or doing any thing which the occaſions of his 
friends required. He was never forgetful, nor needed to be ſollicited, to do or procure 
any courteſy, which he thought uſeful for, or deſired by, his friends (aaa). The Lord (ace) at. 
Baltimore and the Lord Keeper Coventry both of them on their death-beds gave him a iz... 23 
molt ſingular teſtimony of their ſenſe of his moſt conſtant Kindneſs and induſtrious pro- s w- 
moting of their intereſt at the Court, above the ordinary courſe of Court-friendſhip. Aa nuanen- 
How he beſtirred himſelf in an arbitration between the Earls of Arundel and Surrey ©: 
and Philip Earl of Pembroke, wherein he was named of the Earl of Arundel's part, 
the particulars are more than I can well ſet down, and the conſequence thereof I am 
willing to forget (445). It will be too long for me to deſign to expreſs the obligations (343) Mir Heu, 
his kindneſs laid on particular men. There are very many, that have cauſe to remem- 3" #6 &e7 
ber them, and they or their poſterity enjoy the fruit thereof. In fine, he did not ſeek Earl of Pem- 
friendſhip with all men; but where he deſired intimacy, his kindneſs did appear much we ber 
more in effect than in words. He never failed where he did profeſs friendſhip ; yet 4 one of the 
the time was when he might have ſecured himſelf from the great oppoſition raiſed againſt e i of 
him in parliament, if he would have conſented to have done and forborn to have done iy <__—__ 
ſome things concerning ſome, whom he accounted his friends, which ſome men would bag: 
not have ſcrupled at: and God knows whether he was repaid again with the like kind- 
nels and fidehty. His ſon, who was reſtored to the title, leaving no iſſue, that came dere) Radelife's 
to William, ſecond brother of our Stateſman (ccc). P ns p; 455; 6 
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WHARTON fTIrznv}, a very learned Engliſh Divine in the XVIIch century, ff. * 

was born November the gth, 10Ca, at Worſtead in Norfolk, of which his father was 

then Miniſter AJ. His education was under his father; who, obſerving in his ſon a 

great inclination to learning even in his tender years, and withal a happy conjunction 

0: ::oft excellent natural parts, gave his utmoult diligence to cheriſh the ene and improve 

the other; and did fo thoroughly inſtruct him in the Latin and Greek tongues, that, at 

his entrance into the univerſity, he had the reputation of an extraordinary young 

man. On the 17th of February 1679-80, and of his age the ſixteenth, he was admitted 

Penſioner into Goavil and Caius college in Cambridge (whereof his father had formerly 
been Fellow) under the tuition of Mr John Ellys (a), one of the ſenior Fellows of the ( He wa: . 
ſame ; a perſon of eminent learning, ſingular piety, and ſtrictneſs of life. Under his Et... 
good care Mr Wharton purſued his ſtudies with an indefatigable induſtry, ſeldom ſpend- 

Ing in them leſs than twelve hours a day. By means of which, and the excellent foun- 

dation of learning he had brought along with him, joined to a very good memory and 


| judgment, he improved himſelf much in a little time. He alſo read through moſt of 


(J 1bi4, ang 
irom the Uni- 
Vllty Regigeis. 


the claſſic authors, particularly the Greek and Latin hiſtorians ; beſides ſeveral conſider- 
able Engliſh writers: and attained to a competent knowledge of the French tongue, a 
great proficiency in philoſophy, and no mean ſkill in mathematicks. Which laſt was 
much improved by the kindneſs of Mr (afterwards Sir) Iſaac Newton, then Fellow of 
Trinity-college, and Lucas-profeſſor, who inſtructed him in that noble ſcience in his 
own private chamber, amongſt a ſelect company. At Michaelmas 1680, he was una- 
nimouſly choſen by the Fellows into one of thoſe Scholarſhips of the Houſe, which had 
been founded by his great uncle Mr Matthew Stockys, formerly ſenior Fellow of the ſaid 
college; the profits of which he continued to receive till Michaelmas 1687, the utmoſt 
term the ſtatutes could permit, and a favour ſeldom granted to non-reſidents, as he 
was for fome part of the time (6). He commenced Bachelor of Arts in Hilary-term 0 The Life of 


1683-4 (c), with great reputation: and continued to reſide in the college till about Mi- Mr Wharton, 
prefixed to the 


[4] Of which bis facher was then Minifer) His or Second Part of the Life, of Archbiſhop Laud, I, d 
ſather, Mr Edmund Wharton, was Vicar of Worſtead, which his ſon had left ready for the preſs. —A. Wood 
and afterwards Rector of Saxlingham in the ſame ſays, that he was deſcended from an ancient and gen- 
county. He had the great affliction of outliving his teel family (1). (1) Athene, vol. 
valuable ſon, and publiſtied in 1702 T'ke Memorials, II. col. 874. 
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chaelmas 1686 when obſerving no likelil.ood of the vacancy of any Fellowſhip there. 
in, or, if any ſhould happen, that there were always ſeveral of his ſeniors waiting, who 


had juſt pretenſions before him, he entertained thoughts of retiring to ſome other place B). 
Dr Barker, ſenior Fellow of the ſame college, and afterwards Chaplain to Archbiſho:) 
Tillotſon, being acquainted with his deſign, thought the greateſt kindneſs he could d) 
him, was to procure him the converſation of the beſt men, and acceſs to the beſt books, 
which he very well knew him fo admirably prepared for. Accordingly he recommended 
him to the famous Dr William Cave, whom he aſſiſted in compiling his IHifteria Litero- 
ria [C], as that great man . in his prolegemena; teſtiſying, that the Appen ix 


of the three laſt centuries was almo 


wholly owing to Mr Wharton, and therefore de- 


ſervedly bear his name. In that ſtation, our young Author had the beſt opportunity 
that could be to improve himſelf: as having not only the benefit of the converſation of 
ſo learned and communicative a perſon, but alſo the uſe of his library full of the choiceſt 


and beſt books. That he might be further 


aſſiſting to that great man, he entered into 


Deacon's orders in 1687. And in July 1688, he proceeded Maſter of Arts, by proxy; 
(4) which favour was indulged him by the Univerſity, by reaſon of his lying then dan- 
gerouſly ill of the ſmall pox. About this time, the reputation he had gained upon ſeve- 
ral accounts recommended him to the particular notice of Dr Teniſon, Vicar of St Martin's 
in the Fields, London, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who employed kim 
to prepare for the preſs a Treatiſe againſt the Roman Church [D}, and likewiſe recom- 
mended him to the Lord Arundel of Trerice, as a fit tutor for the education of his only 
lon (e). Soon after, being preſented to Archbiſhop Sancroft, as a perſon of very pregnant 
parts [E], and uncommon learning for his age (f), his Grace put into his hands, April 
12, 1688, Archbiſhop Uſher's dogmatical Hiſtory of the Holy Scriptures, in manu- 


ſcript, with a command to publiſh it [F]: 


which he performed, with additions. He 


allo publiſhed, about the ſame time, ſeveral excellent Treatiſes againſt Popery [G]. In. 


[LB] PF entertained theughts of retiring ta ſome other 
place.] During his ſtay in college, he was in all his 
converſation exemplary for Sobriety and good Go- 
vernment of himſelf, and innocent and obliging in his 
behaviour, duly obſervant of College orders, and 
conſtant in frequenting the Prayers and Sacraments in 
the Chapel (2). 

[Com he aſſiſted in compiling his Hiſtoria Lite- 
raria.] As a work of that . nature required 
immenſe pains, in reading. digeſting, and methodizing 
ſuch an infinite number of the ancient Monuments of 
Learning as are compriſed therein, it could hardly 
have been brought to the perfection wherein it ap- 
pears, in the Age of any one Man, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of friends: whom therefore the Doctor mentions 
in his Preface with ſuitable acknow!ledgments, eſpe- 
cially our learned and indefatigable Author. And he 
was more particularly uſeful then to the Doctor, he 
being afMicted with a dangerous ſickneſs, which hin- 
dered him from proſecuting his deſign any further at 
that time (3). 

[D] Who employed him te prepare for the preſs a 
Treatiſe againſt tve Roman Church.) It was a Manu- 
ſcript concerning Ih inc able Scepticiſm of the Church 
Nome, written in Latin, and after a ſcholaſtical 
manner, by Mr John Placette of Hamburgh. The 
Doctor deſired Mr Wharton to epitomize it in a plain 
way of argumentation, and to tranſlate it into Eng- 
lith. 

[E] Soon after, being preſented to Archbiſhop Sancroft, 
as a perſon of very pregnant parts, Sc.] He ſaith him- 
ſelf, that his Grace made him his Chaplain, without 
any recommendation. — Yui me nu/lis meritis, ſed ne- 
gue amicis intercedentibus cummendatum, ad clientelam 
tuam aſciviſti, rebus ſacris obeundis adhibuiſti (4). 

LF] Ei; Grace put into lis hands Archbiſbap Uſter's 
drgmatical Hiſtory of the hily Scriptures, &c.] He pub- 
liſhed it under this title, Jacobi Uſerii Armachani 
Archiep. Hiſtoria Dogmatica Controverſies inter Ort bo- 
h & Pantificios de Scripturis & ſacris wernaculis. 
And his Additions, at the end, were ſtyled, Auttarium 
Hifteriz Dogmaticæ Jacobi Ufſerii Armachani de Scrip- 
turis 7 ſacris vernaculis. Lond. 4to. 

[G] He alſo publiſhed, about the ſame time, ſeveral 
excellent Treatiſes again Pepery.] 1 he auth of his 
Life mentions them in the following order. 1. The 
* Speculum Ecclefraſticum conſidered, in i:s falſe Rea- 
* ſonings and Quotaticns.* Lond. 1687. qto. This 
was an Anſwer to * Speculum Eccleſiaſticum: Or an 
Eecleſiaſtical Proſpective Glaſs ;* written by T. 
Ward, a Popilh ſoldier. Mr Wharton's Anſwer was 
begun and finiſhed in the ſpace of one day; and he 
added thereto, by way of Prefaer, two further An- 
ſwers; the firſt to the Defender of the Speculum (for 
having got a ſight of T. Ward's Defence while it was 


June 


in the preſs, his Anſwer to it came out as ſoon or 

ſooner than the Defence itſelf); and the ſecond to 

the half ſheet againſt the Six Confererces, concerning 

the Eucharilt (5).—Io November 1687, Mr Wharton (% See Cnttes. 
was * 1 by ſcveral eminent Divines in London ation of the he- 
to go down to Cambridge, and tranſcribe ſuch Ma- ſent State or the 
nuſcripts as were of better note: which, ſo far as the OY de» 
time permitted, he performed by the aſſiſtance of Mr gum, af Fs 
Cory and Mr Sagg, two of the then Fellows of Corpus land and the 
Chriſti college, and of Mr john Laughton, the Uni- Churchof dome. 
verſity Library-keeper. At his return from thence Lond. 1685. 4to, 
he printed one of them, inticled, 2. A Treatiſe *' 93s 

« proving Scripture to be the Rule of Faith; writ by 

C Re inald Peacock, Biſhop of Chicheſter, before the 

8 — about the year 1450.“ Lo which he 

joined a large and learned Preface, proving the Holy 

Scriptures to be the adequate Rule of Faith. Lond. 

1688. 4ro. 3. The next thing he publiſhed, was, 

A Treatiſe of the Celibacy of the Clergy, wherein 

its Riſe and Progreſs are Hiſtorically. conſidered.” 

Lond. 1688. 4to. The Imprimatur bears date Nov. 

3. 1687. His deſign in this Treatiſe (as he declares 

in the Preface) was, to vindicate the injured Cauſe 

* of Marriage, and ſhew that the antient Efteem of 

« Celibacy was neither Rational nor Univerſal ; that 

both anti:nt and modern Impoſition of it is unlaw- 

ful; and that the Antient Uſe of it is no reaſonable 

nor neceſſary precedent of the Modern Practice of 

© it; to ſhew the occaſions of thut Eſteem and Begin- 

* nings of this Impoſition; and carry the Hiltory of 

* the Celibacy, and Marriage of the Clergy, through 

the ſeveral ages of the Church.“ The ſubſtance 

of the whole Book is compriſed in theſe four Propo- 

fitions, © Firſt, Celibacy of the Clergy was not inſti- 

* tuted either by Chrilt or his Apoltles. Secondly, 

It hath nothing excellent in it, and bringeth no 

real advantage to the Church, or to the Chriſtian 
Religion. Thirdly, The Impoſition of it upon any 

* Order of Men is unjuſt, and contrary to the Law 

* of God. Fourthly, It was never univerſally im- 

« poſed or practiſed in the Antient Church (6). More 6) 5. 4. 
particularly, he ſhews, That the extraordinary af. 

feclion and reverence of Virginity, was firſt ſtarted 

and introduced by a Heretick, Tertullian; who, de- 

« ceived by the enthuſiaſms of Montanus, endeavoured 

* to refine the Chriſtian Religion, and advance it into 

A ſyſtem of angelick perfection. He led the way 
4 
6 


to the Writers of the Latin Church, who receiving 
this prejudice from him, propagated it in ſome 
meaſure among the Greeks, although it never was 
by them embraced with that zeal, and purſued with 
that fervour, which always accompanied it in the | 
* Weſtern Church (7).” He farther ſhews, in the (7) o. 13. 
Hiſtorical pt of his deſign (8). That the Celibacy (2) . 59 ** 


« of the Clergy was looked upon as a thing 2 


1 » 
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June 1688, though as yet no more than a Deacon, he was honoured by the Archbiſhop 

with a licence for preaching through the whole province of Canterbury ; a favour which 

his Grace never granted to any but him. He moreover admitted him, in the September 

following, into the number of his Chaplains; at the ſame time, as his cuſtom was, 

giving him a living. But his inſticution to it being deferred till he ſhould be of full 

age, in the mean while a better, namely the Vicarage of Minſter in the iſle of Thanet, 
became void, to which he was collated November 12, the ſame year (and afterwards to 

the Rectory of Chartham, September 19, 1689); being firſt ordained Prieſt by the 
Archbiſhop, on his own birth-day, November 9, 1688. By the advice and encourage- 

ment of that generous and learned patron, and of Biſhop Lloyd (g), he undertook his e Anglia 82. 


laborious work, intitled Anglia Sacra [H], of which an account is given below. In 1692, Told? Deticar, 


— 


in the Two firſt centuries, Propoſed in the Third, 
Magnified in the Fourth, and in ſome places im- 
poſed in the Fifth, yet to, as that even hat 1mpo- 
ſition did infinitely differ from the prelent doctrine 
and diſcipline of the Church of Rome; that, how- 
ever commanded in {ome provinces of the Welt, it 
was no where univerſaily practiſed; that in a few 
ages this impoſit:un became obſolete, this vote in 

tolerable, and marriage univerſal y preva.icd, till 
condemned and forbidden by the Popes o the L- 
dent h age; that even their decrees and canons be- 
came ineffectual by an univerſal oppoſition of the 
whole Church; and the lawfulneſs of marriage in 
the clergy was afterwards allowe.; and permitted by 
many Popes, and one General Council of the Ro- 
man Church; that all this while Celibacy never was 
impoſed or practiſed in the Za/ern Church from the 
A poſtles time; but the impoſition of it was rejected 
by one, and condemned by another Council of the 
univerſal Church; and obtained not even in the 
c, till the Ambition and Uſurpation of the Popes 
drawing to themſelves the diſpoſition of all greater 
Eccleſiaſtical preferments, Poverty became neceſſary 
to the Married Clergy ; which cauſed Marriage to 
be wholly laid aſide by them about Two hundred 
years before the Reformation.“ In this Treatiſe, he 
ſhewed ſuch ſharpneſs of wit, clearneſs of reaſoning, 
and vaſtneſs of reading, as mightily raiſed his eſteem 
among all, The learned eſpecially had extraordinary 
thoughts of him, that a 5 /o young, having hardly 
yet exceeded taventy three years of age, ſhould be able 
to compoſe ſuch exquiſite works, and to write ſuch 
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fa} Life, as a- excellent diſcourſes as he had done (9). But, to 
bove, Se alſo proceed to the reſt of our Author's Tracts againſt 
Wood, cul. 874. Popery, 4. He tranſlated from French into Engliſh, 


The Hiſtory of the Inquiſition as it is exerciſed at Goa. 
Written in French by Monſieur Dellon, &c. Printed 
without his name, as the former were. Land. 1588. 


Mr Watts, he reviewed the Verſion of Philal-the r 


Philirene, fitting it for the preſs. Theſe ingenious and 
learned pe: formances extorted commendations of him, 


even irom the Romanilts themſelves ; who took no 


mall ja.ns to bring him over to their fide: To that 
end, Mathews, a Prieſt, who privately ſaid maſs in 
Windior-caltle, had a conference with him. Others 
in like manner tried their ſkill; and the beſt of the 
Pop.ſh pieces were ſent him out of France, in hopes 
to make a proſelyte of him, but he remained immove- 
able. For, as he ſays himſelf, Quo magis Pontificiorum 
forrpte perwolui, co lewiora ac futiliora illorum argumenta 
mi fuer viſa ſunt : i. e, the more I have read their 
writing:, the weaker and more trifling did their argu- 
ments always appear to me (o). 


(15) Life, &c. a3 


[H] Anglia Sacra.) The title of this laborious woe. 


work (which is compriſed in two volumes folio) 
ſhews its deſign and nature; viz. Anglia Sacra. five 
Coliectio Hiſtoriarum, partim antiquitus, partim recenter 


ſcriptarum, de Archiepiſcopi: & Epiſcopis Angliæ a prima 


Fid i Chriſtiane ſuſceptione ad annum 1540 (11). i. e. (11) Both vo- 
A Hiſtory of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of England, lumes were pub- 


from the firſt planting of Chriſtianity here to the year 
1540; partly written by ancient authors, and partly 
compiled by Mr Wharton himſelf. The #-# Part, or 
Volume, contains the Lives of the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops of thoſe Cathedrals, which were poſſeiled, or 
ſerved, by Monks ; namely, Canterbury, Wincheſter, 
Rocheſter, Norwich, Coventry and Lichfield, Wor- 
ceſter, Bath and Wells, Ely, and Durham. And the 
chief ancient Authors inſerted therein, are, Stephen 
Birchington's Hiſtory of the —— of Canter- 
bury; Thomas Rudborne's Hiſtory of Wincheſter- 
Church; Ernulf's, Edmund de Hadenham's, and 
William de Dene's, Accounts of thai of Rocheſter ; 
Bartholomew de Cotton's Annals of the Church of 
Norwich; Thomas de Cheſterfeld's Hiſtory of the 
Biſhops of Coventry and Lichfield; the Annals of 


4to. It ſeems to heen done in haſte. 5. He Worceſter- church, by a Monk there; and the Hiſtory 
turned ſome * | =. arius, the Prologue of that of Bath and Wells, by a Canon of Wells; the 
and the = nus his Apologetick Hiſtory of Ely. church, by Richard Prior, three Monks, 
* Treatiſe” by him out of a ma- and Robert Stewarde; Account of Durham-church, 
nuſcript of * wich a Treatiſe of by an anonymous Monk, Geffrey de Coldingham, 
* Pſeudo. P = we learned Mr Dod- Robert de Gray ſtanes, and William de Chambre. The 
well in the Ras Put of Greek into La- /econd Part, or Volume, is a miſcellaneous Collection 


tin; and the © famous Bull in Crend Domini,” out of 
Latin into Engliſh, annexing a ſhort Preface, con- 
raining ſome Reflexions upon the Bull, and Animad- 
verſions on the late account of the Proceedings of the 
Parliament of Paris. Lond. 6. He publiſhed, © A 
* brief Declaration of the Lord's Supper, written by 
* Dr Nicholas Ridley, Biſhop of London, during his 
* impriſonment. With ſome Determinations and Diſ- 
* putations concerning the ſame argument, by the 
* ſame Author.“ Togetber with ſome Extracts from 
the Diallacicon, &c. a Latin Diſcourſe written by 
John Poynet, Eiſhop of Wincheſter, in the time of K. 
Edward VI. Lond. 1688. 4to. 7. The Enthuſiaſm 
* of the Church of Rome demonſtrated in ſome Ob- 
* ſervations upon the Life of Ignatius Loyola: 


of the Lives of ſeveral Biſhops, chiefly by William of 
Malmeſbury, Oſbern, or rather John of Tinmouth, 
Eadmer, Robert de Wycomb, 'Thomas Chaundler, 
Girald Cambrenſis; with the Life of Robert Groft- 
head, &c. He propoſed to have added a /i Part, 
or Volume, which was to contain the Hiſtory of the 
Archiiſhops and Biſhops of thoſe Cathedrals which 
were poſſeſſed by Secular or Regular Canons. But 
the deprivation of his good patron put a ſtop to that 


I 


liſhed at London 


n 1691, fol, 


deſign (12). A part of it, containing an account only ( Vide Pref, 
of the Biſhops and Deans of London and St Aſaph, "is n. Angle 
was publiſhed after his deceaſe, with this title H;/foria Sacre, p. 30. 


de Epiſcopi: & Decanis Londinenſibus: necnon de Epiſcopis 
& Decanis Aſſavenſibus ; a prima Sedis utriuſpue funda» 
tione ad ann. 1540. acceſ/it Appendix duplex Inſtrumen- 


[founder of the Jeſuits order.] Lond. 1688. 4to. His 
argument in this Tra&, is, That if the moſt admired 
Saints of the Church of Rome are, in the higheſt de- 
gree, guilty of Enthuſiaſm (as he proves Loyola to 
have been) then the ſo much boaſted Order and Diſ- 
Cipline of the Church of Rome will be intirely ruined; 
the certainty of Oral Tradition will be overthrown ; 
and their doctrine of the Invocation of Saints will 
hence receive a fatal blow. 8. He offered his aſliſt- 
ance likewiſe towards a new edition of, Dr James's 
* Corruption of the Scriptures, Councils, and Fathers, 
* by the Prelates of the Church of Rome, for the 
maintenance of Popery.— And, at the requeſt of 
V OL. VI. Ne. 350. 


torum quorundam inſignium ad utramgae Hiſtoriam ſpecs (, 1) To en 
tantium. Lond. 1695. 8vo. The writer of our learned p:imus me ad 
Author's Life, calls this * a work of izcredit/e pains, Opus iltus aggre- 
* as muſt needs be acknowledged by any one who sienqum incita- 
* conſiders the uwncommorne/; of the ſubject, never be * vacillantem 
pe animum & 
fore ſo treated of by any one, the /carcity and ob- fab diutur- | 12. 
* ſecurity of the materials from whence it was to be oris poncere ta- 
collected, and theſe too not to be had but in ſeveral ſegtem afie- 
places, and at vaſt diſtances; yet all theſe difficul- mai, ne 
ties were overcome by his own aunweart d diligence OE OO 
and patience, and the kind and generous affiſtance of Opus promovins, 
« Friends, Among whom were Dr Lloyd, then Biſhop Epit. Des. ang!. 
Jof St Aſaph (13), Dr John Battely, Archdeacon of S*cr: p. i 
46 Q * Canterbury, 


: 
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he publiſhed A Defence of Pluralities [7]: And, the year following, other Books [X]; 
particularly, A Specimen of ſome Errors and Defects in the Hiſtory of the Reformation 
of the Church of England, written by Gilbert Burnet, D. D. [LI. The laſt thing he 

committed 


© rality of Benefices with Cure of Souls is not jur- 

« divino unlawful. 2. It is not contrary to the firft 

* deſign of parochial endowments. 3. It is not incon- 

© vemient to the Church.“ And in the courſe of his 

book, he ſhews, that ſome of thoſe who moſt favoured 

the cauſe of our Diſſenters, [the Biſhops Hoper and 
Williams in particular] have been the greateſt Plura- 

liſts (22). To which might be added freſher inſtances 

of the like nature.. . About two years after the pub. (22) Deen. 
lication of Mr Wharton's Defence, there came out an ties, y, 
Anſwer to it, intitled, The Caſe of Pluralities and 
Non reſidence rightly ſtated : in a Letter to the Au- 

* thor of a book, called 4 Defence of Pluralitics, Sc. 

Lond. 1694. 8vo. And, above forty years after, the 

late Dr R. Newton of Oxford publiſhed a laboured 

and formal Anſwer to it, contradictory to his own 

practice, which he called P/uralitics indefenfible, Sg. 

But, in more places than one, he makes ſuch conceC. 

ſions, as make Pluralities appear neceſſary, eſpecially 

in the preſent circumſtances. * Conſidering,” ſays he, 

(23) * the Devotion of ancient Times; with what 

* PunQuality the Tithes were paid; with what Libera. (23) Plarilices 
* lity the Ob/ations were made; ard with what Sim. ;,, AG. 
* plicity the Clergy lived; every endowed Church in 

* the kingdom, with the Tithes and Offerings an. 

* nexed, could not but be a ſufficient Income tor the 
uſes to which it was to be apply d.... It would have 
been horrible, indeed, if there ſhould have been 
Plurality of Benefices hgld by one Prieſt, in thoſe 


Canterbury, Dr William Hopkins, Prebendary of 
* Worceſter, and Dr Matthew Hutton, Rector of Ayno 
* in Northamptonſhire.” The author of his Life 
further adds.— This was a work of ſuch excellent 
* deſign, that for it alone, though he had given no 
* other inſtance of his Izdu/try, and Zeal for the cauſe 
of Religion and Learning, (as he had many) the Name 
of Mr Barron ought always to be dear to the learned 
world ; for the benefit and advantage whereof, ſo 
many antient Monuments of our Nation, relating to 
Church affairs, have been brought to light and re- 
trieved from that Obſcurity and Darkneis, wherein 
, — had lain hid for many r 

\ -4. Hi. obſerves (14), That in Anglia Sacra the Readers are 
rg yer * ſure to meet with a — view of ſuch old Writers 
edit. 1714. fol. * as have treated of the ancient Hiſtory of this or that 
_ * Dioceſs; or elſe they have (at leaſt) a compoſure of 
© Mr Wharton's, very valuable for the pains that Au. 

* thor took in adjuſting the true chronological ſueceſ- 

* fon oſ our Biſhops.” He had not ſpoken ſo favourably 

of that work, inthe Preface to the firſt edition of the Fir/? 

Part of his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library; which paſſages 

however he thought fit to leave out in the ſubſequent 

edition, What he ſuggeſts in that Preface, as if Mr 

Wharton had not diligently improved the opportu- 

* nities he had of fitting out all theſe Writers for the 

| © preſs, before the misfortunes of his patron had ſpoiled * 

both his deſign and proſpeR,' is very falſe and in- 

jurious. For, no man could poſſibly improve more 


of 


diligently the opportunities he had, than Mr Wharton 
did, conſidering his works, and the ſhortneſs of his 
life. Moreover, he foand fault with our Author's 
ornamental Diſcourſes, as if they had been ſent abroad 
too early: particularly (what he valued himſelf upon 


days, in a fingle inſtance: For, with reſpect to 
Maintenance there could be no occaſion. But the caſe 
being quite 0:herwiſe now-a-days, Pluralities are 
not only tolerable, but even neceſſary. —Elſewhere 
he makes this pertinent remark (24). Great num- 


(ts) Anglia Sa- as his maſter piece] the Diſſertation about the two * bers are invited to dedicate their whole Time and (24) p. 205, 
cra, pars i, p. Elfrics (15); which, ſays Mr Nicolſon, is founded Pains, and Fortune, to qualify themſelves for the 


I25» on a groſs miſtake in A. Whelock's tranſlating an * cleric-l profeſſion, by a proſpect of a Reaſonable 
(16) Ad ann, * Expreſſion in the Saxon Chronicle (16), which car- * Saubf/tence for the diligent diſcharge of parochial 
975. ries no ſuch ſenſe as he puts upon it.” Being made * duties. Having bent all their Thoughts and Studies 


this way, they are become leſs capable of getting a 
Livelihood by any other Imployment; neither hav- 
ing once enter'd into this, can they well take to any 
other without a diminution of their character. 
Now, if they cannot in general get that Rea/onab/e 
* 1 without Pluralities, mult Fluralities be called 
abſolutely Indefenſible ? 

But the beſt way to bring that point to a ſhort iſſue, 
and the only means indeed to render Pluralities unne- 
ceſſary, is, either to make everngſienciice a competent 
Maintenance, by reſtgaind ions, &c. or 
elſe to deſtroy the Wives 
and reduce them to a 
confine them to the b 

Let us hear the ſentinia_ | 
Prideaux upon this ſubject long as there (25) Prefice to 
are ſo many ſmall Vicarages, and other impropriated the Draught of a 
Churches, either wholly unendowed, or elſe inſuf- wa a 
* ficiently provided for, the State of this Church, as gs. (iu. ln, 
* it is at preſent, cannot bear an abſolute ſuppreſſion his Original 2nd 
of all Pluralities; and therefore till all impropriated Right of Haas, 
Tithes ſhould be again reſtored, or every Church- &. 710, 


(17) to gain his point by a freſh Argument, aſſuring 
us, that the Codex opti mus Cottonianus ends the Chro 
nicle at the year 975.'— But a bitterer Enemy to Mr 
Wharton, was the late Biſhop Burnet, unreaſonably 
but highly incenſed at our Author's Spec:men of ſome 
Errors and Defe&s in the Hiſtory of the Reformaticn. 
After having ſeverely refleted upon him, the Biſhop 
goes on thus. I have a work lying on my table, 
* which ſhews how little regard is due to his Collec- 
tions. It was ſent me by a worthy perſon in one 
of the Univerſities, and is a Collating of Ten Pages 
of his Anglia Sacra, with the manuſcript that he 
vouches: It ſwells indeed to a Book. Wharton 
omits the moſt material paſſage of an inſtrument 
* that blemiſhed one of his Heroes. In ſome places 
tion to vol III. there are errors in every line; and there are three 
of the Hi. of „capital errors in one line; and about fifty in that 
theRetormation, 6 ſmall compaſs (18).” Elſewhere, the Biſhop ſays, 
A m 1 (19) As for Anthony Harmer, ſome have doubted if 
8 ge could be capable of making Three Capital Errors 

in one line: And ſince Mr Strype has ſuggeſted to 


4 

4 

c 

ſenſible of this error, he endeavours, in his Addenda, * 
(17) P. 756. - 


arned Dr 


[4 


* 


(18) Introduce» 


» 3, Bo 

l * me that, in which I was under ſome reſerve before, 
* as having it from another hand, I am now free to 
ſet it down, For Capitulum Eccleſiæ Cathedralis, he 
* has printed Epiſtalam Conventus Eccleſie Catholicæ. 
* If the abbreviations may ſeem to excuſe the reading 
* Ejiſtolam for Cafitulum, and Catholice for Cath dra- 
Ait, nothing can excuſe the word Conventus, which 
he thought wanting to make a compleat title; hav- 
ing read the others as he did: fol hope I have rea- 
© ſon to have no regard to any thing that comes from 
him upon his bare authority... . The choleric Pre- 
late ſhould have remembered, that Mr Wharton had 

(20) Vide Epi, an Amanurnſas (20), and therefore ſhould not have 

Dedicat. ad part, blamed him ſolely; though indeed he was in ſome 

it, Angl, *ac?. reſpects blame worthy, for not collating the copies 
with the originals. But Mr Wharton wrote, and 
printed, in too great a hurry ; which hath rendered 


(21) S*e tne his works incorrect. 
Draught of that 
bill, at th d - 7 
3 * It was occaſioned by a Bill prepared to be offered to 
Original and Parliament in 1691, Fer the reſtraining of Pluralities of 
Right of 1ithes. Benefices with Cure of Souls (21). Mr Wharton, in 


Lond. 1719, 39. his Defence, proves theſe three Propoſitions. 1. * Plu- 


[JJ In 1692, he publiſhed A Defence of Plaralitics.] 


* Living ſome other way made a Competency, it is 
* neceſlary to proceed in a middle way as to this mat - 
© ter." Some Pluralities indeed are unreaſonable ; 
as the having Two Benefices of two or three hundred 
pounds yearly value each, with a Prebend of Durham, 
Weſtminſter, Windſor, &c. or the holding a Sine-cure 
of upwards of 2001. per annum, with one, or perhaps 
two, other good Benefices. In ſuch caſes the abuſe is 
great, and calls for a remedy. But where two Livings, 
at a reaſonable diſlance, make but a competent Main- 
tenance for a Family, and due Care is taken of both, 
no valid or ſufficient ceaſon can be given againſt ſuch 
Plurality. 

IX] And, the year following, other Books.] Namely, 
Venerable Bede Latia Commentaries on Geneſis, and 
on the 3d Chapter, or Song, of Habakkuk ; together 
with a Dialogue of Egbert Archbiſhop of York, and 
Aldhelm, the firſt Biſhop of Shirebourn, bis eloquent 
book of the Praiſe of Virginity. Bed wenerabilis Opera 
guædam Th ologica & Hiſtorica, nunc primum edita, &c. 
Lond. 1693. 4to. 

[L] Particularly, A Specimen of ſome Errors and De- 
fects in the Hytory of the Reformation of the Church of 
E neland.) 


3 


” 


committed to the preſs was, The Hiſtory of the Troubles and Tryal of Archbiſhop 
Laud [M]. But it muſt not be forgot, that he publiſhed alſo a new edition of the lite 
of Cardinal Pole ; with the Conteſt between the Embaſſadors of England and France at the 
Council of Conſtance, about precedency [V]: And that he made Remarks and Animad- 
verſions upon Mr Strype's Memorials of Archbiſhop Cranmer, which are printed at the 
end of that Life. Beſides which, he left ſeveral pieces in manuſcript, and notes and 
emendations upon many printed books [O]. And Two Volumes of his Sermons were 

| printed 
* cendry villa. To which I ſhall only ſay, that the 
* direQ reverſe of this amiable deſcription is what ap- 


« pears from the works of that moſt learned Divine, 
* and from the accounts given me by thoſe who knew 


England.] This he publiſhed under the diſguiſed name 
of Anthony Harmer. Biſhop Burnet, who” had an ex- 
traordinary fondneſs for the iſſue of his own brain ; 
who conſidered the Hiſtory of the Reformation as his 


capital performance; and fondly imagined, that him much better than the Biſhop ſeems to have ; 
through his ſides our Reformation was attacked, and done. I meddle not with the moral part of this treat- 
mult ſtand or fall with him; flew into a violent rage, ment. God almighty forgive his Lordſhip this man- 
and became quite impatient, at this Attempt. e ner of revenging himſelf; and then there will be 
complained of it immediately to the world, in a Letter * but little — uence from an accuſation which the 
directed to Dr William Lloyd, Biſhop of Coventry Dead cannot feel, and which none of the Living 
and Lichheld, printed at London in 1693. 4˙0 (26); will believe (30). | 
and afterwards, in 1700, in his Reflections on a book, LM] The laſt thing he committed to the preſs, wat, (39) Ib. p. 86. 

(25! p-1%* ontitled, The Rights, Powers, and — of an 


The Hiſtory of the 1 roubles and Tryal of Archbiſbop See alſo 1 
Erg liſb Convocation, Ic. (27) But more fully, in the Land.] The title he gave it, was, The Hiſtory of 8 
Introduction to the Third Volume of his Hiſtory of the the Troubles and Tryal of the moſt Reverend Fa- 


Reformation (28), where he thus ſpeaks bitterly of our * ther in God, and blefſed Martyr, William Laud, 
at. Author, and the Specimen.— Mr Wharton * had exa- Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Wrote by himſelf, 
(297 P. * mined the dark Ages before the Reformation, with * during his Impriſonment in the Tower. Lo which 
much diligence, and ſo knew many things relating * 1s prefixed the Diary of his own life faithfully and 
to thoſe times beyond any man of the age; he pre- * entirely publiſhed from the original Copy: And ſub- 
* tended that he had many more errors in reſerve, and * joined a Supplement (o the preceding Hiſtory : The 
that this Specimen was only a haſty Collect.on of a * Archbiſhop's laſt Will; His large Anſwer to the 
« few, out of many other diſcoveries he could make: Lord Say's Speech concerning Liturgies ; His An- 
This conſiſted of ſome trifling and minute differences nual Accounts of his Province delivered to che King, 
jn ſome dates of tranſactions of no importance, upon * &c. Lond. 1695. fol. The Preface is dated Feb. 
« which nothing depended ; ſo I cannot tell whether 2, 1693-4. He publiſhed that work from the Ori- 
I took theſe too eaſily from printed books; or if I ginals, delivered into his hands by Archbiſhop San- 
committed any errors in my notes taken in the ſe- croft a few days before his deceaſe, and by his ſpecial 
« yeral offices. He likewiſe follows me through the command.— Mr Wharton had allo collected Memo- 
« ſeveral recapitulations I had made of the ſtate of rials and other Papers of Archbiſhop Laud, which by 
things before the Reformation, and finds errors and that Prelate's direction ſhould have accompanied this 
* omiſſions in moſt of theſe; he adds ſome things out Hiſtory. But — they could not be publiſhed in 
« of papers I had never ſeen. The whole was writ the ſame Volume with the Tryal, without ſwelling it 
with ſo much malice, and ſuch contempt, that I to too great a bulk, he reſerved them for a Second 
* muſt give ſome account of the man, and of his mo- Part: which not living to put out, it was publiſhed 
tives. He had expreſſed great zeal againſt Popery, by his father, Mr Edmund Wharton, in 1700. fol. 
in the end of King James'sreign, being then Chaplain This ſecond volume contains, Letters and other Tranſ- 
* to Abp Sancroft, who, * ſaid, had promiſed actions relating to the Univerſity of Oxford, from 
him the Firſt of thoſe Prebends of 2 that Archbiſhop Laud's being elected Chancellor, April 
* ſhould fall in his gift; ſo when he ſaw that the Arch - 12, 1630, to his reſignation of that office, June 28, 
* biſhop was reſolved not to take the oaths, but to 1641: His Anſwer to the Lord Say's Speech againſt 
forſake his poſt, he made an earneſt application to the Biſhops, 1641: And his Speech in the Star- cham- 
me, to ſecure that for him at Archbiſhop Tillotſon's ber, June 14, 1637, at the cenſure of J. Baſtwick, H. 
hands: I prefled him in it as much as was decent Burton, and W. Prinn. 
for me to do, but he ſaid he would not encourage [(N] A new edition of the Life of Cardinal Pole with 
thele aſpiring men, promiſing any thing before the Conteff between the Embaſſadors of England and 
it ſhould fall; e of them fell during France at the Council of Conſtance, c.] They are in 
his time. his anſwer, thought f Latin, and bear this title, Vita Reginaldi Poli, S. R. 
had neglected Jon it as a civil denial, E. Cardinalis, & Cantuarienfis Archirpiſcayi ; Tatice 
and ſaid he w 3; z and ſo he publiſhed conſeripta a Ludovico Bacatello, Archiepi/copo Ragu/e- 
that Specimen. Upon which, I, in a Letter that I no, ip/fus familiari, Latine reddita, ab Andrea Dudi- 
printed, addreſſed to the preſent Biſhop of Worceſter, thio. Epiſcopo Tininienſis, Juxta exemplar Venetiis ex- , 
charged him again and again to bring forth all that caſum, An. M.D.LXIH.—Neobilifima Diſceptatio ſuper 
he pretended to have reſerved at that time; for till Dignitate & Magnitudine Regnorum ritannici & Gal- 
that was done, I would not enter upon the examina- /ici, habita ab utriuſque Oratoribus & Legatis in Con- 
tion of that Specimen. It was received with con- cilio Conſtantienſi. Fuxta exemplar Lovaniis excu/um, 
tempt; and Tillotſon juſtified my preſſing him to An. MDXVII. This laſt was found at Conſtance, 
take Wharton under his particular protection ſo ful- by Sir Robert Wingfeld, Embaſſador from K. Henry 
ly, that he ſent and aſked me pardon: He ſaid he VIII. to the Emperor Maximilian I. when he was 
was ſet on to it, and that, if I would procure any laoking over the Acts of the Council of Conſtance. 
thing for him, he would diſcover every thing to me: [O] Bus which, he left ſcucral pieces in manuſcript, 
I deſpiſed that offer, but ſaid, that I would at any and notes and emendations upon many printed bros.] I. 
price buy of him thoſe Diſcoveries that he pretended He had, for inſtance, prepared for the preſs the follow- 
to have in reſerve; but Mr Chiſwell (at whoſe houſe ing ancient Erg/ih Hiſtorians, which he carefully 
he then lay, being fick) ſaid he could draw nothing tranſcribed from the originals, and faithfully collated. 
of that from him, and he believed he had nothing. viz. 1. Benedictus Abbas Petroburgenſis di Geftis Hen- 
Dr Swift, referring to this account given by the rici Secundi Regis Angliæ, Sc. Publiſhed in 1735, by 
Biſhop of Mr Wharton, ſays (29), Poor Mr Wharton T. Hearne, 2 vol. 8vo. 2. Chronicon Nicolai Tri- 
(:9) A prefaceto © in his grave is charged with the ſame accuſation berti (vulgo de Trebeth, vel Trivat) Dominicani, ab 
2 * [of Ingratitude], but with circumſtances the molt anno 1136 ad ann. 1307. Publiſhed fince, in 1719, by 
5 aggravating that Malice and ſomething elſe could Mr Antony Hall. 8vo. 3. Chronicon Petri IAbam, 
Third Volurne invent; and which I will no more believe than five Compilatio de Geftis Britonum & Anglorum. 4. Stephari 
of the Higory of * hundred paſſages in a certain Book of Travels Birchington Monac bi Cantuarienſis Hifloria de Regibus 
he Reforma. * What a ſpirit of candour, charity and good-nature, Angliz poſt Congueſtum. 5. Lib r Nonus de Miraculis 
Gregory * generoſity and truth, ſhines through this ſtory, told g/orum. In ſome of them are large Collections out 
rum. Lend. of a moſt excellent and pious Divine 20 years after his of ancient and modern Records, relating to Church- 
1713.80. p. 12. death, without one fingle voucher! .... He has affairs, 6. He drew up a curious Account of the 
in plain words given Mr Wharton the character of Manuſcripts in Lambeth-library ; wherein, beſides giv- 
* a moſt malicious, revengeful, treacherous, lying, mer- ing a moſt exact Catalogue of them, be has, under 
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(27) P. 24+ 
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printed after his deceaſe. He was a man of excellent natural endowments, a quick 
apprehenſion, ſolid judgment, faithful memory, and moſt indefatigable induſtry. With 
regard to his moral accompliſhments, he was modeſt, ſober, pious, and charitable. as 
to his perſon, he was of a middle ſtature, of'a brown complexion, and of a grave and 
comely countenance. His conſtitution was vigorous and healthful : In confidence of the 
ſtrength of which, he was too little regardful of himſelf, and too intent upon his ſtudies. 
Inſomuch that, for the ſake of them, he often denied himſelf the neceſſary refreſhments 
of nature. And ſometimes in the coldeſt weather would fit ſo long at them, and 
without a fire, as to hurt himſelf extremely. His too- eager proſecution of them, 
together with a weakneſs contracted in his ſtomach by the too violent operation of a me- 
dicine he had taken, ſo far broke his conſtitution, that no art nor ſkill of the moſt ex. 
perienced phyſicians could repair it. The ſummer before he died he went to the Bath, 
and found ſome benefit from the waters. But, at his return from thence to Canterbury, 
falling again to his ſtudies immoderately, and beyond what his ſtrength could bear, he 
quite undid all that they had done. So that, after a long and lingering decay of nature, 
being reduced to the utmoſt extremity of weakneſs, he expired March the 5th, 1694-5, 
in the 21ſt year of his age. The death of fo extraordinary a perſon, in the flower of his 
age, and of whom there were great expectations, was very much lamented by the learned 
both at home and abroad. The clergy in particular, as a teſtimony of their value for 
him, attended in great numbers at his funeral; together with many of the Biſhops, par- 
ticularly Archbiſhop Teniſon, and Dr W. Lloyd, Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry 
who had both viſited him in his laſt ſickneſs. The funeral office was performed by Dr 
Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter. All ſorts of perſons being willing to ſhew their reſpect for 
him in the beſt manner they were able, the Dean and Prebendaries of Weſtminſter not 
only cauſed the King's Scholars to attend him to his grave, and the choir to perform 
proper anthems, but alſo remitted their cuſtomary dues for interment in their church. 
He was buried on the ſouth ſide of Weſtminſter-abbey, towards the weſt end, near which 
in the wall is erected a ſmall but decent monument to his memory, with a ſhort inſcrip- 
(4) Life, cc. as tion () [P]. Among other characters given of him, A. Wood ſays (i), that he was a 
_— man of admirable gifts, great modeſty and affability, and gave ſuch early indication 


* 


4202 


i) Athen. vol, 4 8 . 4 k 

L col 374, of his parts in the univerſity of Cambridge, and afterwards in London, that the learned 
looked on him as a perſon born for the advancement of learning. He was a zealous 
lover of the Church of England, its doctrine and diſcipline, and a learned vindicator 
of it againſt Popery. 
every Book, tranſcribed all thoſe Treatiſes therein con - Third Part of Anglia Sacra, if he had lived to publiſh 
tained, which are not yet publiſhed : And what are, that Third Part (32). IV. He had collected materials (22) Prafut. a4 
he has compared with that exactneſs. as to take notice for writing the Life of his patron, Archbiſhop San- Angl.Sacr. part, 
of the words that are otherwiſe ſpelled in the original croft (33). I er a 
than in the print. This Catalogue, with other MSS LP] With a ſhort inſcription. ] It is in theſe words. 7 — * * 
of our Author, were purchaſed by the late Archbiſhop _— 
Teniſon. II. He contributed conſiderably towards a H. S. E. 
new and more correct edition of ſeveral Printed Books, Henricus Wharton, A. M. 
Namely, De __— — —_ & Privi- Eccleſiz Anglicanz Preſbyter, 
lepiis Eccleſæ Cantuarienſis, cum Archiepiſcopis ejuſdem 
LAX. — ed with Fx Collections, _— Additions, ReQor Ecclefiz de Chartham, 

artly na Archbiſhop Parker himſelf, and partly Necnon Vicarius Ecclefiz de Minſter 
bo others, — ſeveral by Mr Wharton ; together with In Inſula Thanato gffifin_ atuarienſi ; 
the Life of the ſaid Archbiſhop, as alſo that of Auſtin Reverendiſſimg Præſuli 
of Canterbury, written by George Acworth. | x_ 
Franciſci Godwin de Præſulibus Anglia Commentarias ; Archieoviſco nn 
His notes are mentioned in the Preface to the late edi- * 
tion of that book. Florentius M igornienſis, and ; A ſacris Domeſticis. 
Mart hen, Weſftmonaſterienſis, both enlarged with many Qui multa ad augendam & illuſtrandam 
Notes, Corrections, and Additions. III. He had like Rem literariam, 
wiſe made Notes on ſeveral of his own print d Book: ; Multa pro Eccleſia Chriſti 
which undoubtedly were deſigned for Additions to Conſcripſit 
thoſe Books, whenever they ſhould receive a new Im- «Hp 
3) Life, a: Prefſion (31). Sixteen Volumes of his Manuſcripts he Plura moliebatur. - 
EET remain in the Archbiſhop's Library of MSS at Lam- Obiic 30 Non, Mart. A. D. MDCXCIV. 

beth. Amongſt them, is a Liſt of the Mitred Abbots Atatis ſuæ XXXI. 
in this kingdom, which he deſigned to inſert in the C 


We are obtiges WHISTON [WiLLIiam], a Divine of uncommon learning and good parts, who 
to. cur authgr for IE great noiſe in the beginning of the eighteenth century, was born December gth, 


moſt of the par- g k 0 G | 
ticulars of this 1667, at Norton near Twycroſſe in Leiceſterſhire; and for ſome particular reaſons be- 


ee L ing trained under his father [4], Mr Joſiah Whiſton, then Rector of that church, till 


are to be found 

in the memoirs 

of his own life the 
written by him- 


ſelf, 41 wy educated for ſome reaſons by his father.) ſon in law and curate, they, together with the neigh- 
Theſe reaſons partly were, a kind of valetudinary bouring gentry, ſigned a petition in 1657 to the Lord 
conſtitution, which ſubjected him to the Flatus hypo- Protector [Cromwell], praying him, when Mr Roſſe 
chondriaci, and partly the uſe he was of in the office ſhould die (who was then about 87 years old), not to 
of Amanuenſis to his father. Our Author ſpeaks of ſuffer Mr Whiſton to be taken from them. He had 
the old gentleman as an excellent pariſh prieſt, — 2 been admitted of Queen's college, Oxford, but did 
of no diſtinguiſhed learning, and ſo much beloved by not lay long there, _ ordained by Peter Watkin- 
his pariſhioners, that being apprehenſive of loſing him ſon, Moderator, and ſeven others of the claſlical 


after the death of Mr Gabriel Roſſe, to whom he was preſbytery, at Wirkſworth in the province of _ 
; une 


W HIS T ON. 

the age of ſeventeen, he was then ſent to ſchool at Tamworth in Warwickſhire, where 
having continued near two years, he was removed to Cambridge, and admitted a Sizar 
[ B]ot Clare-hall about the middle of the year 1686, At the univerſity he applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to mathematics, and the Carteſian philoſophy then in vogue; purſuing his 
fludies with that intenſeneſs which is natural to tempers ſtrongly tinctured (as his was) 
with melancholy [C]. But being early deſigned for the Church, he continually exer- 
ciſed his peculiar talents in compoſing pious and devout meditations [D]. In the begin- ( This gentle · 
ning of Lent- term, 1689-90, he proceeded A. B. and being elected, June the 16th the nn eminent 
following year, Fellow of his college, he took pupils. In 1693 he commenced A. M. 


tutor, afterwards 
and entered into holy orders; not long after which, his ill health not permitting him to , = wht 


univerſity, and 
diſcharge the buſineſs of a tutor, he reſigned his pupils to Mr Richard Laughton (a), aner a fer of 
"whom he ſucceeded in the office of Chaplain to Dr John More, then Biſhop of Norwich zublic difpurari- 
in 1694. The ſame year he became firſt known to Sir Iſaac Newton [E], upon whoſe — Gs 
principles of philoſophy he drew up a New Theory of the Earth, and publiſhed it IN ſchools, which 
i1696[F). In 1698 he was preſented by his patron Biſhop More to the living of nd any fal. 
Loweſtoft lowed. See ſome- 

— Dr Con- 


June 21, 1653. He married Mrs Katharine Roſs in 


1657 Ci, and became ReQor of Norton upon the death 
(1) erer e of his father in- law the following year. He joined 
. — of ſome other clergy men in Leiceſterſhire in ſubſcribing 
wy according an addrels to the parliament in 1659 ; but being inti- 
to the practice Of midated into that ſubſcription, he began the ſame 
thoſe times. M1 year to doubt the lawfulneſs of the war. After the 
*. Po wel Reſtoration he kept in his living by the intereſt of a 
— eur. of her neighbouring gentleman, and was inſtituted into it 
Fuſtand under Nov. 19, 1601, by Biſhop Sanderſon, and wrote a tract 
all bis infrmi- in 1665 6, to prove the unlawfulneſs of the late war 
= —_ "* againſt the King. He was alſo inſtrumental in pro- 
of chil- curing the donation of a free ſchool at Appleby, 
den, being a wherein Norton was included, by Sir John Moor, 
very fincere fe- Lord Mayor of London in 1682. Many years before 
hgious woman. his death (which happened in January 1685-6, in the 
63d year of his age) he loſt his eye fight, yet conti- 
nued af:erwards to perform all parochial duties, re- 
peating the prayers, pſalms, and leſſons, and preach- 
1ng every Sunday twice, and adminiſtering both bap- 
2) But he left tiſm and the Lord's ſupper by heart (2). He had ten 
the office of ma- children, of whom fix ſons and one daughter lived 
trimony wo paſt their minority, but none ſurvived in 1746 beſides 
_ our Author and his youngeſt brother Daniel, then 
(3) He had been Curate of Somerſham in Cambridgeſhire (3), where he 
firſt curate at continued ever after, being incapable of further pre- 
Horſcheath, the ferment, by refuſing to fign the thirty-nine Articles 
1 and read the Athanaſian Creed (4). In which ſpirit 
__ the late he wrote The Primitive Catechiſm, which, with im- 
Lord Mumford's provements, was publiſhed by our Author, and jinſert- 
lather, ed in the catalogue of his own writings. Qur Author 
(4) For refura't® had likew'ſe an uncle, Mr Joſeph Whiſton, a diſſent- 
ener gan- ing miniſter at Lewes in Suſlex, who wrote ſeveral 
ger of 1c!i:-g his pieces in defence of Infapt-baptiſm. He had been 
curacy, but it Chaplain to Colonel ion, one of the Regicides. 
8 Our Author wrote ſevetafletters for his father to him 
terpoſt.on with to Convince him of the unlawfulneſs of the rebellion, 
a noble peer in but in vain, However, theſe differences in opinion 
that acighbour- did not hinder bim from leaving what he had to his 
hood, He com- brother's children (5). | 
bega [] He vas admitted @ Sizar.]., His mother, now 
ö become a widow, was left with ſmall means compa- 


) Whiſton's 
— of his ratively for ſeven children, and was under ſome diffi- 
own lite, from culty to ſupport the expence of an univerſity education; 
$0 Þ- 77: but our Author was very frugal, and though he was 

ea penſioner the laſt half year while be was under-gra- 

duate, yet his whole expences for, three years and a 
half, till his fiſt degree incluſive, did not amount to 

(6) Ibid, p. 23, ſo much as tool. (60 , -- 

24. C] His temper was of a melancholy caſt.) He tells 
us, that though the hypochondriacal vapours might 
ariſe from his original ſtamina, yet, the debility in- 
creaſed through want of exerciſe while he was his 
father's amanuenſis; and that being once reduced to 
a great degree of 9 timidity, he was reſtored 
by walking againſt his will, ſome miles in a froſty 
morning, He has retailed ſeveral inſtances of 'this in 
his infancy, which, as uſual, produced ſome extraor- 
dinary forebodings: One, of a melancholy dream, 
which he had of his Im 's funeral, from 
which be was awaked by the noiſe of the people in, 


| fetchin her coffin, ſhe being dead to his. ſur-, 
prize, there having been no ;. befope « ber ap-; 
proaching dea . er of a ag impreſfon 
ach (Muller 


in the view of opening an acquaintance between them, yers Middleton's 
when at parting Whiſton was ſtruck with a ſtrong article. 
thought that he ſhould never ſee him again, which 
accordingly came to paſs, Gery being carried off by 
the ſmall pox before his propoſed return to Tamworth. 
How this predominant part of his conſtitution grew 
with his years into a very fingular height of enthuſi- 
aſtic inflexibility and hardineſs, will ſufficieatly ap- 
pear in the courſe of this memoir. At preſent he has 
given in this place a ſpecimen of it, by informing us 
at the — of theſe narratives, that he had made 
ſtrict inquiry about ſeveral other relations of the ſame 
nature. I mean, ſays he, relating to the inviſible world. 
That he had collected ſome himfelf, and frequently 
been entirely ſatisfied of their truth and reality (7). 

[D] He compoſed pious meditations. } He has given 
us ten of theſe; the firſt of which is dated Dec. 19, 
1686, when he had not been at the college above a 
quarter of a year, not coming to reſide there till the 
preceding September ; but it muſt be remembered that 
he was now in the 2oth year of his age, bad been \ 
trained up from his youth under deep impreſſions of 

iety, and in the diligent ſtudy of the ſcriptures, had 
his father's amanuenſis, and been long devoted 
to the miniſtry by his father. Theſe conſiderations 
greatly abate, if not entirely take off, the ſeeming ri- 
icule in the words of his firſt meditation, Upon the 
ſcandalous lives of miniſlers, which begins thus. I have 
ALWAYS looked on ſuch men who have taken upon 
them this ſacred fundion, c. The concluſion, how- 
ever, deſerves to be recorded to his honour, © O 
© bleſſed God, ſays he, if thou pleaſeſt to lengthen 
* out my life, and to call me to ſerve thee in the mi- 
* niltry, to which my father has devoted me, I hum- 
bly beſeech thee to make me ſenfible of the weight 
of the charge I undertake, and careful and conſci- 
entious in the diſcharge of the ſame; and eſpecial iy 
that I may by my good example conſtantly edify 
and inſtruct my flock, and do my utmoſt diligence 
both to ſave myſelf and them that hear me, through 
* Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. Amen (8). (8) p. 46, 47- 

[E] He became acquainted with Sir Iſaac Newton.}] 
From his firſt entrance in the univerſity till this time 
he had ſtudied the Carteſian philoſophy, which was 
then all the vogue there; he had. indeed heard Sir 
Iſaac Newton read ſome of his lectures in the public 
ſchools, but did not underſtand them at all. By what 
means he was prompted to look into the Principia of 
that great man, has been already related. 

Tal His new theory of the earth.] Our Author tells 
us, that this piece was ſhewed in manuſcript to Dr 
Bentley and Sir Chriſtopher Wren, but chiefly to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who well appraved of it. This laſt 
muſt be taken with ſome grains of allowance. It was 
too much our Author's practice in ſpeaking of the ap- 
probation given by his — to himſelf of his books, 
to run into hy i We have already 
ſhewn bow he came by the hint which gave riſe to this 
hypotheſis, as alſo the anſwer to it by Dr John Kiel (9). (9) Ia Dr lohn 

ever, on its firſt appearance in pablic being . e 
S 

e, it met with a very r u ac- 
count. An inſtance of which — our 
Author in his Memoirs, Where he has tranſeri 


(7) P. 7, 8, 94 


of the death exy "im. the neigh-; of a letter to Mr Molyneux by Mr Locke, dated Fd. 
bourhood, which happened juſt 2 Author's, 2.2, 1696, which runs thus. You-defire to know what 
being put to the ſame {chool with him at Tamworth ; * 


upon that occaſion young Whiſton made Gery a viſit, 
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de qpiion of the ingenious is concerning Mr Whi- 
0 — L have not heard any of my acquaint- 
* ance 


42.04 


fouls was rightly eſteemed 
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Loweſtoft cum Keſſingland, a maritime town upon the coaſt of Suffolk. The care of 
by Mr Whiſton to be a concern of the higheſt importance; 


he therefore ſet himſelf ſincerely and in good earneſt to that great work, diſcharging the 


(5) He was ſue- ſeveral duties of a 
eceded in it by 


the famous Mr 


pariſh prieſt with diſtinguiſhed 
Upon this principle he thought himſelf obliged to reſign his chaplainſhip (5), and like- 


iety and unwearied diligence G]. 


(afterwards Dr) wiſe to keep a curate, notwithſtanding the revenues of the parſonage were ſmall, and to 


Samuel Clarke, 
and hence com- : - 
meaced a parti- ſettled in a houſe, he took a wife, 
cular acquaint- 
ance with him, 
whom be firſt 
met OY 
at a coffec-houſe 
in Norwich in 

1607, end pre- 
ſently after iu- 
troduced him to 
the Biſhop by a 
particularinvita- 
tion from his 

Lordſhip. Me- 
moirs, p. 2. & © 
ſeqq. ſecond edit. 


1753. 


ance ſpeak of it, but with great commendations, as 
I think it deſerves; and truly I think he is more 
to be admired, as he has laid down an hypotheſis 
whereby he has explained ſo many wonderful and 
before inexplicable things in the great changes of 
this globe, than that ſome of them ſhould not eaſily 
go down with ſome men; when the whole was in- 
tirely new to all. He is one of thoſe ſort of writers 
that I always fancy ſhould be moſt eſteemed and 
encouraged ; I am always for the builders, who 
bring ſome addition to our knowledge, or at leaſt 
ſome new thing to our thoughts,” But after Dr 
Kiel's anſwer, it became a general and juſt remark, 
that our Philoſopher had very ingeniouſly contrived 
to drown the world, but without giving himſelf any 
trouble how to carry the water off again. His work, 
however, has gone through ſix editions, but no con- 
ſiderable additions have been made to it, as he informs 
us, fince the third; notwithſtanding which we find 
ſeveral corrections and alterations made by himſelf to 
the 5th edition printed in 1737 (10) ; to which was 
alſo added in the Appendix, an Epitome of it by him- 
ſelf, 1717, at the requeſt of Mr La Roche, who tranſ- 
lated it into French, and inſerted it into his Biblio- 
thegue Angloi/e. 

G] He was @ pious and diligent pariſh prieft.] He 
tells us, there were about two thouſand ſouls under 
his care; that he ſet up public prayers every morning 
and evening in a chapel in the town; and to encourage 
a more numerous and conſtant attendance, he uſed 
after a while, beſides a leſſon out of the New Teſta- 
ment, that abridgement of the public prayers in The 
Common Prayer-book the beſt companion (11). He con- 
ſtantly preached twice a-day on Sundays (12); and all 
the ſummer ſeaſon at leaſt had a catechetic lecture at 
(12) The church the chapel within the town in the evening, deſigned 
food three fur- more for the adult than for the children them- 
longs from the ſelves, to which the diſſenters alſo came. This me- 
un. thod of catechiſing was begun by him at Biſhop More's 

| chapel at Norwich, for his children and ſome others, 

(19) be wg to which the Biſhop himſelf came ſometimes, and 
IE der nim would have had him printed them; but that could not 
more time for his be done, as they were ſpoken off. hand from ſhort 
other more lear- notes only, as were alſo a great part of his ſermons at 
won 2 a. Loweſtoft (13). His curate likewiſe preached once 
— Aug every Sunday at Keſſington, and once at Corton, a 
being naturally VETY pow neighbouring village of hardly any revenues, 
ipoken in a more and ormerly abandoned to diverſions on that day. 
ealy way and T[ikewiſe he gave them himſelf at Keſſington a ſermon 
22 : — once a month, and a catechetic lecture in the afternoon. 
OI edify- He alſo tried to inſtru the private families there at 
ing and accept- home on week days ; and theſe not being well attend- 
able than elabo- ed on account of buſineſs, he did it on Sunday even- 
py 2 ings, when they were more at leiſure (14),—Of his 
— further zeal he has given an inſtance or two, which 
(14) Memoirs, in juſtice to him muſt not be omitted. The pariſh 
p. 108, 109, 110, Officers once applying to him for his hand to a licence 
for a new alehouſe, he ſaid, F they would bring bim 

a paper to fign for the pulling an 'tlebouſe down, be 

would certuinly fign it, but would never 4 one for 

ſetting an alchouſe up. Fa — an affair once happened 

at Loweſtoft, when his friend Mr Clarke was with 

him on a viſit, which, he ſays, they _— 

tracing 


(15) In his Me- 
moirs of his own 
life, p. 39. to p, 
42. inclulve. 


(11) This, he 
ſays, was ap- 
proved by Biſhop 
Lloyd. 


They went together on board one of the ſmall 

ſhips belonging to that town, and there obſerved two 
ſeamen jointly drawing up a veſſel out of the hold; 
when another that ſtood by aſked one of them who 
was looking down it, why he did not turn his face 
away ? he thereupon turned away his face, but con- 


3 ; 


which he alſo procured a conſiderable augmentation partly at his own charge HJ. Thus 
pitching upon Mrs Antrobus, daughter of his ſchoot- 
maſter at Tamworth, By this ſtep his fellowſhip at Clare-hall became vacant ; but that 
loſs was made up to him in a little time by his friend Sir Iſaac Newton, who in 1701 ap- 
pointed him his deputy in the mathematical profeſſorſhip at Cambridge, of which he gave 
him the whole profits, and procured him for his ſucceſſor in the lecture itſelf in 1703. 
this promotion he reſigned his living in Suffolk, and ſettled at Cambridge, where his patron 
Dr More, now become Biſhop of Ely, had given him a catechetical lecture at St Clement's 
church. In the interim he publiſhed his Short View of the Chronology of the Old Teſtament, 


pon 


tinued to aſſiſt in lifting as before; the meaning of 

which they underſtood to be, that he would be obliged 

to ſwear that he /aw nothing taken out of the bold, 

not that he took nothing out of it. This, ſays Mr 

Whiſton, is a ſeaman's jalvo for ſuch errant perjury, 

and this is the conſequence of multiplying oaths on every 

trifling occaſion (15). In tne ſame zealous ſpirit, but (1j) His we. 

carried rather to a little exceſs, he refuſed to read an moirs of br 

Excommunication tranſmitted to him from the Chan. Clarke, p. 145. 

cellor, againſt a woman in his pariſh for calling ano- 

ther woman whore, becauſe the charge was believed 

by the ſober people to be true; and when the Chan- 

cellor reminded him that the reaſon was inſufficient 

according to that well known eſtabliſhed rule of the 

eccleſiaſtical law, Veritas convitii nen excuſat canvi- 

tiantem, he called it a maxim of the modern antichri- 

ſtian law (164, Thus we ſee the firſt trial diſcovered (16) His Ohri 

this fanatical diſpoſition; and the like puritanical nag diſcipline, 

rigour ſhewed itſelf in the denial he gave to an old p. 63, 64. 

acquaintance, who being candidate for a fellowſhip 

at Clare-hall, forſook his ſobriety, and joined with 

the drinkers, thinking the majority of votes lay on that 

ſide; but finding his miſtake, he begged our Author's 

vote, ſolemnly 8 he would ever afterwards 

become a ſober man: My anſwer,” ſays Mr Whiſton, 

* was ſhort, but ſuch as cut off all his hopes; Sir, ſaid 

* I, you have confeſſed that you ſacrificed your integrity 

* to your preferment, and thereby made it impoſſible for 

* me to ſerve you (/). It is true, by way of his own (:7) Memoirs, 

vindication, he obſerves, that this candidate became p. 112, 113, 114+ 

at laſt one of the moſt miſerable clergymen that ever 

he heard of, and declares himſelf ready to weep for 

him, becauſe of their former friendſhip ; but this 

temper did not ſuffer him to reflect how far poſſibly 

this ill conduet might be owing to the diſappointment 

in loſing his election, nor 7 views there might be 

of reclaiming him by kindnel, as he himſelf, in ano- 

ther place, acknowledges h ed to a ſon of Biſhop (18) P. 3, N. 

Stillingfleet, whom, when Chaplain to Biſhop More, a 

he declined to preſent for holy orders, on account of * This Dean, 

his having heard a bad character of that candidate's who was bred 1 

morals; whereupon he was preſented by Archdeacon nn: 44 A 

Jefferies, and proved afterwards a worthy man (18). ſcems, an Uni- 
[H] He procured an augmentation to the living.) Mr rian, according 

ohn Baron, Miniſter of Ditchingham, afterwards to an Epitaph 

an of Norwich ®, who was poſſeſſed of about 20 l. — 

2 year of the tithes of Keſſingland, offered them at m in Me- 

eight years purchaſe, in order to be ſettled on the mois, vol. Il. 

Church. Our Incumbent therefore ſtirred in the af- p. 2:4. and vol. 

fair, and procured the money, of which the Biſhop J. 2 —q_—y 

of Norwich gave 5 1. Dr Hump. Prideaux 101. Lord = that hieaſelf 

Weymouth 10 J. &c. and having made it up within hd ſome ſhare is 

50, Mr Whifton advanced that himſelf ; ſo that the bringing him 

title was veſted in him, and he kept poſſeſſion after over to __ 2 

he reſigned the living in 1703 ; nor did he part from che he ane ny 

it till 1710, when he was expelled the univerſity. the deanery oi 

Theſe tithes, upon the reimb ent of the 501. he Norwich, yet ba 

gave up, when Biſhop Trimnel came to Norwich, as refuſed —_— 

belonging in 2 the church: however, Mr Borne an affe. 

Tanger, the Incum in 1747» had ſent him, as he 


gratefully acknowledges, 5 I. for many years, every + He zol. 

Chriſtmas. The or ; revenues : the livin 3. — 
annum +, which curate, who mace 

and macka- —_— 

a dole out ty (choal. 

every | about | ; 
J in each; fo chat inſtead of tiches, or the tenth (1% Memo, 
oo he receired only about one fixtieth of the pro- P. 198,199 205 

uct of the ſea (19). c 290. 


ts 


[1] He was inflrumental in erecting the charity ſchools 
at Cambridge.] This is declared by Mr Worts in his 
will, whereby he ous to thoſe ſchools 30', per num 
for ever. And I confeſs,' ſays Mr Whitton, whoſe 
ſincerity in theſe caſes was never queſtioned, © that my 
monthly day of catechiſing about ninety of them, 
« when I was their ſteward, ſeemed to me the beſt 
« ſpent day of the whole month (20). 

[K] His Eſſay on the Revelation of St John.] If we 
may credit our Author in this point, he had imbibed 
a ſuſpicion of the eſtabliſhed doQrine concerning 
Chriſt's divinity at this time: For when this Eſſay was 

eruſed in manuſcript this year by Mr Pierce, the fa. 
+ He becur® mous diſſenting miniſter, he obſerved it to be affirmed 
acquainted with abſolutely that our Saviour did not know ſome divine 
og ich myſteries, and particflarly the time of the day of 
bour at Cam- judgment, ill after his death and reſurrection, in a 
br ate. plain way, without the addition of the uſual words in 

his human nature, he would have no nay, ſays our 

Author, but I muſt add thoſe words, n—_ I then did 

by his over-perſuaſion againſt my own judgment (2 1). 

3 "(L] He diicloſed his — about the Trinity, c.] 
Having, as obſerved in the preceding remark, begun 

to entertain a doubt of the proper eternity and omni- 

ſcience of Chriſt in 1705, he tells us himſelf how he 

proceeded in his enquiries afterwards. That being 

at leiſure after the — his Boyle's lectures, 

he ſet himſelf to draw up, about Febr 1707-8, at 

the requeſt of a friend, ſuch a method for the ſtudy 

of divinity, as he had often in converſation propoſed 

for the only way of teaching Chriſtians, and promoting 

the primitive faith and practice. That in the proſe- 

cution of this deſign he was particularly attentive ta 

the doctrine and faith of the firſt Chriſtians concern- 

ing the Trinity, and ſo to diſtinguiſh the additions 

made to it by later inferences and explications. In 

this firſt paper he owned that the original doctrine 

upon this point was very different from the common 

opinion, and nearer that of the Arians than the Atha- 

naſians and preſent orthodox; but had not then exa- 

mined the matter ſo exactly as to know whether the 

doctrine of that part of the Church which was called 

Arian in the fourth century, was intirely the fame as 

to this point with that taught and believed in the firſt 

times of the goſpel. Having given his friend this 

advice, he began to ſpeak of it to ſome other friends, 

and freely to declare his thoughts about the doctrine 

of the Trinity ; when, upon a hint of the — of 

this conduct to himſelf and family, being conſcious 

that his preſent thoughts were taken up rather from his 

former gradual and occaſional obſervations in the holy 

ſcriptures and the moſt ancient writers, than from a 

direct and particular examination of this diſtin ſub- 

je&t in both, he reſolved to re-examine the whole 

matter from the New Teſtament and all the moſt ge- 

nuine ancient monuments of our religion now extant, 
determining not to make uſe of any vain deductions 

or pÞ.loſophical reaſonings, but exactly and fingly be 

guided by the original teſtimonies, and to determine 
his faith and practice intirely by them only, and to 
keep clear from the modern writers, and the darling 
notions of any church. He ſet about it with all poſſible 
ſincerity, and hearty prayers to God not to be deceived, 
nor become the cauſe of deceiving others. In this 
manner he read the New Teſtament twice, and all 
the catholic monuments till near the conclufion of the 
ſecond century, making collections according to a 
paper of heads for both ſides of the ſeveral queſtions : 

e likewiſe examined the teſtimonies cited by Biſh 
Bull, from the originals. But about the time of bis 
entring upon this laſt particular examination, he light 
upon Brockleſby's Goſpel Theiſm, where he met 
this aſſertion, then very new aud ſurprizing to him, 
That Chriſt had zo human or rational ſoul diftin from 


25 Ib.d. Po 
176. 
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and the Harmony of the Four Evangeliſts, in 4to. in 1702. and his Tacquet's Euclid came out 
alſo before the expiration of that year (c). In 1704 He was very inſtrumental in erecting the 
charity ſchools for three hundred poor children at Cambridge [I]; and on January 25th ta! purch 
he preached the firſt ſermon on that occaſion at Trinity church there. In 1706 he aden b. 
nted his Eſſay on the Revelation of St John [K J. He was now become ſo eminent for fir? application 
bis diſcourſes from the pulpit, that the enſuing year he was appointed to preach the 

ſermons at Boyle's lecture, wherein he choſe the Accompliſhment of Scripture Prophecies The ſecond ed. 
for his ſubject, under which title they were printed. But he preſently after firſt diſcloſed 
his ſentiments concerning the Trinity and the Incarnatitn of Chriſt; in contradiction to 171%. from 
the doctrine of the Church of England CLI. Perſiſting unmoveably in this opinion, 


Py — 


the Logo; but that at the Incarnition the Ligos ſlipplied 
the place of ſuch a ſoul. * This notion,” continues he, 
* appeared to me exceeding conſiderable, and of the 
* utmoſt conſequence to the right underſtanding thoſe 


(c) He fays, it 
was the acciden- 
tal purchaſe of 


to the mathema- 
tics, p. IT 5» 


tion was printed 
at Cimbridge in 


which it was put 

into Engliſh at 

he London under 
his own review; 
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truly Chriſtian mylteries of the incarnation and ſuf- | 


* ferings of the Son of God; and immediately per- 
* ceived, that if it proved true, it would give the 
* greateſt light _ not to theſe points only, but 
to the entire ſubje& I was then upon.“ He reſolved 
therefore to be very curibus in his obſetvations as to 
this matter in the ancient teſtimonies; and markin 

the paſſages as he went along, he generally — 
them favourable to that notion, and n not a little 
to he ſecure of its truth, till he found Juſtin Martyr 
aſſerting that the whole perſon of Chriſt includes a 
4ux", a ſoul, as well as the A2yor, particulare, and 
a body . This puzzled him a little, as having yet 
no notion of any more than two parts,. a ſoul x2 a 
body, in human nature, according to our preſent phi- 

loſophy : but examining the ancient opinion, he found 
that man was particularly a conipofition animal, and 
contained more parts than brutes, as having beſides 
the body and its Tun, or ſenſitive ſoul, a Trsvu, of 
rational ſoul ; and as this was affirmed by Juſtin 
himſelf tf; and that by conſequerice the Aoyo5 in 
Chriſt ſupplied the place of z,, or rational ſoul, 
in man. No body can be ſurprized after this, that 
he found Ignatius in his larger Epiſtles of this opinion, 
and Athanaſius likewiſe. When he had peruſed his 
papers, he went to London to conſult with his friends, 
who adviſing him to tranſcribe the teſtimonies at 
length, he returned to Cambridge for that purpoſe ; 
and having compleated it, Now,” continues he, 
« it was, and not till now, that I had all my evidence 
« at once before me, that I was able to affirm and 
« aſſuredly pronounce, that the Arian doctrine was 
«« in theſe you molt certainly the original doctrine 
„of Chriſt himſelf, of his holy Apoſtles, and 
aof the moſt primitive Chriſtians. That that ſort of 
« eternity of the Son of God, of which ſome of the 
Fathers began to ſpeak towards the latter part of 
« ſecond century, after philoſophy was come into the 
church, and of which the moſt doubt might ariſe 
„ (the reſt of the particulars being moſt palpable) 
« was plainly not as we have been made to believe, 
a real exiſtence as of a ſon properly coeternal with 
* his Father by a true eternal generation, but rather 
« metaphyſic exiſtence in potentia, or in the like higher 
* or ſublimer manner, in the Father, as his wiſdom 
« or word, before his real creation or generation for 
both theſe words are frequent in the earlieſt writers) 
« which real creation or generation was there ever 
« ſuppoſed to be a little before the creation of the 
« world; and that accordingly the Council of Nice it- 
«« ſelf eſtabliſhed no other eternity of our Saviour, 23 
all the original teſtimonies do ſhew (22).” Not long 
after this he met with Novatian's treatiſe of the Tri- 
nity, which alſo confirmed him in his opinion ; but 
this confirmation was nothing in compariſon of what 
he received ſoon after from the Apeffolical Conflitutions, 
which were lent to him by Mr Allen, of Sidney col- 
lege, Cambridge. The pleaſure he found by perufin 

them, put him upon examining their authenticity an 


antiquity ; the reſult of which was, his E _ 


them, printed in the third part of his Primitive 


ftianity revived. _— this enquiry he wrote to the 


two Archbiſhops (23), defiring them to reviſe his pa- 
pers ; and he received ſeveral letters from Biſhop Lloyd 


of Worceſter, adviſing him, with the greateſt tender- 
neſs-and friendly concern for him, at leaff not to print 
his notions, who, upon his perfiſting in the 47 


to print them, uſed theſe remarkable words : . 
fee too much of beth in your ſecond letter now 


ob ffinacy and heretical præuity, 222 
ore 
me: 


pe ReſurreQiz 


one in Grabe's 
Spic ilegium, tom. 


II. § 13. p. 191, 
192. 


t De Incarna- 
tione Verbi. 


mr Th's is in- 
erted among the 
paſſages of blaſ- 
phemy, —_— 
on, and herely, 
referred to by Dr 
Sacheverel at his 
trial, 


(23) Ia a letter, 


dated July 30, 
1705. 
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he deemed himſelf bound in conſcience 


W HEIST ON. 


_ and reſolutely to maintain it, againſt all 
ential conſiderations whatſoever ; and in that ſpirit he publiſhed ſeveral pieces in its 


(4) In 2508 he defence (d). He governed himſelf alſo by this opinion in the exerciſe of his function both 


drew wp an Ae in his ſermons and in readin 


ffolical Conftitu- 
tions, aud offered 
i te the Vice- 
chancellor to be 
printed at Cam 
bridge, but 
refuſed ; upon 
which he pub- 
liſhed Novat:an 


pelled the 


the public prayers in the Church, 
upon him the lofs of his catechetic lecture [M] in 170% which was followed by that of 
his profeſſorſhip in 1710. Notwithſtanding theſe fuffer 

June the laſt mentioned year, he baptized it into his peculiar faith, in a form drawn up 
n for the purpoſe by himſelf, agreeable to the Apoſtolical conſtitutions [VI. Being ex- 
niverſity [O], he removed to London, where he publiſhed an account of 
the proceedings of that learned body againſt him; and having rendered himſelf incapable 


This conduct drew 


e 


ings, having a child born in 


de Tui s of enjoying any Church preferments, he perſevered in writing and publiſhing books to 


the end of a vo- 8 
lune of Sermons DI 

and Effays, in * 
1709. 


his tenets with unuſual boldneſs, 


(24) In a letter, me (24): and at the ſame time his Lordſhip takes a 
dated Feb. z2, great deal of pains to convince him of the ſpuriouſneſs 
5709+ ©9e of the Apoſtolical Conſtitution: (25). In Auguſt 1708, 
(25 In a letter, having drawn up an imperfect Eſſay, as he calls it, 
dat"d Scpt. 5, of thoſe Conſtitutions, he offered it to the Vice-chan- 
* cellor for his licence to be printed at Cambridge; 
which being refuſed, he went to London, in order to 
print it there, but was delayed by Dr Grabe, who, 
upon ſecing his manuſcript, promiſed to write to Vi- 
enna for a {mal} manuſcript mentioned in his Spicile- 
gium, which was likely to give light who was the 
collector or writer of thoſe Conſtitutions. In Decem- 
ber he reccived a letter from Dr (afterwards Biſhop) 
BrxanrorD, then Rector of Bow in London and Pre- 
bendary of Weltminſter, That he had abuſed both 
bimſelf and Dr Lucas, in ſaying they were of his 
opinion: in his anſwer to which he charges them 
with retreating from that which they had declared 
to him. There paſſed ſeveral letters after between 
them ; in the laſt of which Dr Bradford concludes 
thus : * But I have done writing in this argument at 
* preſent, 1emembring an uſual ſaying of Dr Which- 
cot, as ſoon as he perceived any grow heated in diſ- 
* courſe, Let us leave off: I perceive, I am like to ao 
* you no good ; and you, by making me as warm as your- 
* ſelf, may do me hurt.” As ſoon as he had finiſhed 
his books upon Primitive Chriſtianity, he offered them 
firſt to the Univerſity, by the hands of the Vice-chan- 
cellor, and then to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be 
® This proved > pos examined; but no notice being taken of either 
to be only a of thoſe applications, he concluded himſelf at liberty 
translation of to print them, and did ſo in 1711 ; but before that, in 
8 in September 1710, he went to Oxford to ſearch the 
i bn +5 0:1, Arabic Records in the Bodleian Library, where be 
ginal language, found two Arabic manuſcripts of the doctrine of the 

26) Hiſtorical Apoltles “, which compleated his collection (26). 
(26) be te pri. [I] He loft his catechetical laure} About May 
mitive Chiiſti- 1709, being delated to the Biſhop of Ely [Dr Patrick } 
anity revived, by the miniſter of the pariſh, that in his explanations 
vol. . of the Church catechiſm he advanced notions contrary 
to thoſe of the church, and alſo that once when he 
read prayers he omitted the third and fourth petition 
of the Liturgy, he was ſummoned to appear before 
the Biſhop, w hich he did, and his accuſer not being 
there, the matter dropped; the Biſhop, plainly in 
kindneſs to him, broke up the court before the Pro- 
motor curiæ came, who appeared preſently after: But 
the ſame complaint being ſtill continued, his Lordſhip 
ſent him a meſſage in September following, deſiring 
him to forbear reading the lecture, and promiſing him 
to continue the falary ; but Mr Whiſton's conſcience 
not allowing him to comply with that very kind 
propoſal, he reſigned both in a letter to his Lordſhip, 
dated October 27th, 1709, wherein, after avowing 
his opinions, he ſays, I is impoſſible for me to renounce 
or conceal them, without being condemned by my own con- 
ſcience of hypocriſy and prevarication in the moſt ſacred 

(27) Ibid, p. 95. concerns (27). 

| IV] He baptized à child into his ewn faith ] The 
form is go in his Hiſtorical Preface, p. 107. & 
ſeqq. The principal differences in it from the eſta- 
bliſhed form, are, The Surety himſelf declares, looking 
wweflward, J. in the name of this child, renounce the 
Devil, and bis works, and his pomps, and his vani- 
ties, and his angels, and his inventions, and all things 
| that are under him. Then turning eafward, he goes 
on thus : 1 de alſo in the name of this child dedicate 
myſelf to Chriſt, and do believe and am to be bap- 
tized into the one unbegotten Being, the only true 
God Almighty, the Father of Chriſt, the Creator and 
Maker of all things, from wham are all things. And 
in the Lord Jeſus Chrift his only begotten Son, the 


and ſuch an aſſuming air, as put it out of 


the 


Firſt-born of every creature, who was begotten by the 
good-will of the Father before the world began, and 
converſed wholly according to the laws of his God 
and Father. After the benediction of the miniſter, be 
dips the infant thrice under water at the diſtin names 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, in the Church-form. 
After the words of the Goſpel by St Mark in the Exhorta- 
tion, Hear now what the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions and 
Canons ſay further concerning baptiſm, and particu. 
larly concerning the baptizing of infants, and con- 
cerning dipping three times in baptiſm : After which 


follow the words, The figning with the fign of the craſi 


is omitted. Hear alſo what the Conſtitutions ſay of the 
ſufficiency of water alone, if there be neither oil nor 
ointment, water is ſufficient both for the anointing 
with the oil and ſealing with the ointment, and the 
profeſſion of his faith who dies together with it (28). (22) Piimi:ive 
[0] Expelled the Univerſity.) Long before this pro- Infant. baptiſm 
ceeding againſt him in the Vice-chancellor's court, ved, ed den 
there was a deſign of doing the (ame thing by a Grace; — 
but this (which reſembles a Bill of Attainder) was laid ,, ) In thef 
aſide, and on Sunday, October 22d, 1710, he was — $ — 
ſummoned and conducted into the Vice- chancellor's his opinions were 
lodge, Dr Roderick, Provoſt of King's college; where *2umerated ; u, 
there being other heads of houſes making a majority —— ag 
of the whole, agreeable to the ſtatute of the univerſity on G. | 
in ſuch caſes, he was ſhewed his book of Sermons and mean one ſu- 
Eſſays upon ſeveral ſubjefts, publiſhed the year before, preme God the 
(29) with the Doxology at the end of his ſermon be. Puder only. The 
fore the governors of the Charity-ſchools (30), and 2 wa 
aſked if he would own it? he refuſed to anſwer, and ſons but — 
referred himſelf to a paper then in his hand. There: and ſo introduted 
upon they proceeded to prove the publication of his 2c leaſta neu and 
tenets againſt the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the Church 1s ien 
of England, in purſuance to the direction: of the ſta- 1 fa, way of 
tute, Ch. 45. De Contumacibus; and on the 25th the ſpeakiag iatothe 
following paper was delivered to him by the Regiſter Church. Ein. 
of the univerſity. ** Poſitions publiſhed and fpread - * * N 
about in the univerſity by Mr W. Whiſton contra re- t Faher 2 
ligionem & ſtatuta academia, 1. That the Father the Holy Chot, 
alone is the One God of the Chr. ſtian religion, in op- en the Holy 
poſition to the Three divine Perſons, Father, Son, and Chest, 2 d 
Holy Ghoſt, being the One God of the Chriſt. an re- any - 
ligion. This poſition is contrary to the firit, ſecond, he al owed to te 
and fifth of the thirty-nine Articles, and to the Nicene his own words 
and Athanaſian Creeds. 2. That the creed com- 
monly called the creed of St Athanaſius, is a groſs and (30) At the end 
antichriſtian innovation and corruption of the primi- = nei 
tive purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian faith among 1, Ping 8 
us, This poſition is contrary to the rubric before the metre, to which 
ſaid creed, and the eighth article of religion. 3. is ſubjoincd the 
That the canon of the ſcripture, the rule and guide Pole nt 
of a Chriſtian's faith, is that contained in the laſt of 2 4 
the eccleſiaſtical canons, ordinarily tiled Apoſlolical, i, 5h. Een Ch, 
which all along appears to have been the ſtandard of Ze glory now #4 
the primitive Church in this matter: I mean as in- ever p<id &y 4 
cluding all the books we now own for canonical, and ¼/ 1 ** . 
alſo the two Epiſtles of St Clement, and the Conftitu- 
tions of the Apoſtles by St Clement, to which the Paſtor 
of Hermas is to be added, as well as we have already 
added the Fpocalyp/e of St Fohn. 4. The doctrine of 
the Apoſtles appears to be a ſacred book of the New 
Teſtament, long loſt to the Chriſtian world. Theſe 
two poſitions are contrary to the ſixth of the thirty- 
nine Articles. Mr Whiſton undertakes to prove clearly 
that the Apeſtolical Conflitutions are the molt ſacred part 
the canonical ſcriptures of the New Teſtament. 
Mr Whiſton aſſerts that the Doxology current in all 
theſe latter ages, Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Sen, and t& the Holy Ghoſt, is not the true Chriſtian 
Doxol This poſition is againſt the Doxology 


received and eſtabliſhed in the public Liturgy.” The 


ſeveral 


the power of his beſt friends to protect him 


ſeyeral proofs of theſe charges are taken from his 
poſtſcript to Ignatius's epiftles, publiſhed this year, 
and from his ſcrmons and eſſays publiſhed in 1709, 
and the depoſiuons of five ſeveral witneſies, and his 
propoſals for printing Primitive Chriſtianity, publiſhed 
a little before. The books and papers were proved 
to be diſperſed by his directions in the Univerſity by 
Mr Crownkeld the printer, except his ſermons, which 
being printed at London, were told publickly by the 
bookſcller. To this charge Mr Whilton made the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 1. That Iam charged with break- 
ing the 45th ſtatute, which I have been uncapable of 
breaking, becauſe it only concerns ſuch publick uni- 
verſity exerciſes, as I have never performed. 2. That 
the place where molt of the words are 123 to 
be ipoken, St Clement's Church, 1s utterly out of the 
juritdiction of the univeifity, and is no ways within 
cnis ſtatute. 3. That the want of the ſpecification of 
the time, or the too looſe ipecification of it, renders 
molt of the depoſitions of no value. 4. That words 
charged at ſo great a diſtance of time cannot be ſworn 
to ſo particularly, as is neceſſary to affect me. 5. That 
words ipoken in private converſation, or at a coffee- 
houſe, or in a private college, can no ways be within 
this tatute. O. That no books printed and publiſhed 
at London can be within this ſtatute. 7. That I ought 
to have been convened publickly in the conſiſtory, 
and evidence fairly there produced againſt me in an 
open court, and not privately in a chamber been aſk- 
ed many eninaring queſtions, with the excluſion of 
even a ungle friend, who was willing to affiit and di- 
rect me. 8. That any prior determination of the 
ſenſe of this ſtatue, before I have had counſel allow- 
ed me, and legal advice taken about its true extent 
and meaning, is of no force at all againit me; and I 
deſire and demand that I may have time given me to 
argue the validity of theſe pleas. October 25, 1710 — 
Here he demanded a public diſputation, for which he 
pleaded a precedent from Fuller's hiſtory of the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, p. 142. But the following ſen- 
tence was paſled Oct. 30. Whereas it bath been proved 
before us, that W. Whiſton, Maſter of Arts, mathematic 
Profeſſor of this univerſity, hath afſerted and ſpread about 
in Cambridge, ſince the 19th day of April 1709, diverſe 
tenets againſt the religion received and eſtabliſhed by pub- 
lic authority in this realm, c:ntrary to the 45th ſtatute of 
this univerſity ; andwhereas the ſaid W. Whiſton being re- 
quired and exhortcdby Mr Vice-chancller to cenfiſi and re- 
ty act lis error and tenerity in ſo doing, did refuſe to make 
any ſuch cor fi ſion and retrattation: It is therefore agreedon 
by us the Vic.-chancellor and heads of colleges, whoſe names 


are here underwritten, That the ſaid W. Whilton hath - 


incurred the penalty of the aferiſaid flatute, and that Le 

be banijhed frem this univerſity, accorcing to the tenor of 

the ſame. Lure by Mr Vice-Chanccllor and eleven 

Heads, and underneath are theſe words: Feneratilis 

wir D. Roderick, Dom. Procancellarius, aſſidentibus & 
conſentienti! us prædidtis collegioram Prafettis, ſententiam 

ferenda, decrevit, declaravit, & pronunciavit, prout ſe- 

quitur. ** In the Name of God, Amen. I Charles Ro- 

derick, Vice-Chancellor of this Univerſity, do decree, 

declare, and pronounce, that Mr W. Whiſton, Mathe- 

matical Profeſſor of this Univerfity, having aſſerted 

and ſpread abroad diverſe tenets contrary to religion, 

Sc. hath incurred the penalty of the ſtatute, and that 

he is baniſhed from this univerſity.” The ſtatute here 

(21) Ei8arical referred to, after laying down the rules and orders 
P:ct.ce, &c, in for the ſermons before the univerſity, goes on thus: 
= OO Prohibemus ne quiſquam in concione aliqua, in loca com- 
* 1 muni tractando, in lettionibus publicis, feu aliter pub- 
lity, lice infraUniverſitatem noſtram, quicquam doceat, tract, 
vel defendat contra religionem in regno naſtro publica 

$ He ſays, that authoritate receptam & /labilitam. Qui contra fece- 
— TA rit errerem vel temeritatem revocabit, & publice fate- 
3 W Was bitur. Quod ff recuſaverit, a collegia ſuo excludetur & 

: ice-chane b R 

cello, would ne. Cniverſitate (31). His Profeſſorſhip was likewiſe de 
ver k:mſelf con- Creed void October 25, 1711, by Dr Lany, Maſter of 
let wit, Ac- Pembroke Hall, then Deputy Vice-Chancellor *, and 
. eight Heads of Colleges; and Mr Nic. Saunderſon of 
n 8 © Chrilt's College, who had been blind from his infan- 
viſhment, Kc. Cy, but well ſkilled in the mathematics, was choſen 
b- 36. elit, 1718 into the place ; from the profits of which Mr Whilton 
* was ejected the ſame year 1711 in purſuance of a de- 
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W H I S ' T O N. 
N (e) PJ. However, he neglected no means 
that his parts and diligence could furniſh, to ſupport his family: in which view his ſkill 


and knowledge in the mathematics proved now of fingular lervice to him]; 
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() When Dr 
Clarke, Mr (af- 
terwards Biſhop) 

Hoadicy, and o- 
and thers —ç— 
among ed to mcuderaie 
his zeal, he 
- would uit ſuffer 
cree in chancery : the coſts, however, of that law ſuit it to be ta.nicd or 
were remitted by the univerſity. Mr Whitten, after- e N - 0 
wards applied by a petition to that body for a third 3 . with 
part of the ſalary of his profeſſorſhip (as he continued the leaſt m:xtue 
{till to call it) which he alledged was permitted by the of prude:ice or 
ſtatute of his fourdation. The words of which, ac- ly wildem. 
cording to a copy printed by himſelf +, are: Quod fi — rg No 
ſerio, morbo diuturno, aut incurabili impotentia, ſeu 
debilitate corporis vel animi fractus ſuz profeſſioni + lem, p. 45; 
(modo & forma prædicti) perficiendæ non ſuffecerit, 46. 
abrogetur ei profeſſio per Procancellarium & dictos 
Prætectos (vel majorem eorum partem) hoc tantum 
adhibito moderamine, ut illi (e à pref Monis munc re 
non ſua culpa dimiſſo) ſi tempore profeſſionis ſuæ lauda- 
biliter ſe geſſerit, neque alias ipũ de proprio ad valo- 
rem centum librarum annuatim proviſum fuerir, ter- 
tia pars ſtipendii remaneat uſque ad mo:tem ſuam; 
reliquis partibus ſucceſſor fit tantiſper contentus, inte- 
grum, poſt ejus mortem, percepturus. This clauſe, tis 
true, directs a third part of the Profeſſor's ſalary to he 
reſerved for the uſe of the Profeſſor, in caſe of his 
diſmiſſion from the office (without any fault of his own) 
on account of being rendered unable to diſcharge 
it by old age, or other incurable infirmity f body cr 
mind. But that certainly was far eno gh from being 
the caſe of Mr Whiſton. Upon the death of Mr 
Sanderſon in 1739, he made an applica:ion to be re- 
ſtored to the place, pitching for the purpole upon Dr 
Aſhton, Matter of Jeſus College, the only ſurviving 
head of a college that had — his baniſhment . But 
the letter he ſent on the occaſion had no effect, and D « wn 
Mr John Colion was choſen to ſucceed Profeiſor Saun **'* 550-507 
derſon. Wa ma" ay AN 
[P] His boldneſs diſablul his friends from protecting _ ba ang 
him.] He tells u: himſelf, that ſome of his beſt friends friencs, he 
began to be greatly affrighted for him, and that two doctor fl 
of them in particular, Dr Laughton and Mr Prieſt, 
came together in a way of kindneſs to diſſuade him 
from going on, repreſenting to him the dangers to 42 
himſelf and family thereby. + My reply.” ſays he, is inſerted. 
* was quick: Dr Laughton and Mr Prieſt, you are 
my very good friends, you love me wel!, and I love 
you well; but as to what I am now about, I know 
you are both quite ſtrangers to thoſe matters, and iv 
your arguments cannot influence me: but for my- 
telf, I have ſtudied theſe points to the bottom, and 
am thoroughly tatisfied, the Chriſtian Church has 
been long and groſely ch eated in them; and by 
God's bleſling, it it be in my power, it ſhall be 
Cheated no longer. And now [| have told you this, 
vou may as well perſuade the ſun (which then ſhone 
bright into the room where we were) to come dow n 
from the tirmament, as turn me fiom this my rc{o- | 
lution. Which firmneſs of mind,” concludes he, 
ſoon put an end (as <vell it might ) to their ſollic ta- 
* tions.” Nothing can be more characteriſtic of te 
peculiar turn of his mind than this, unleſs it be that 
other evidence thereof, which is given by himſelf too 
immediately after. The like reſolute anſwer,” con- 
tit.ues he, * almoſt, I made to Dr Lentley, when he 
once came to me at London upon the convocation's 
falling upon me afterward, and aimed prodigiduſl/ 
to terrify me with their irreſidible authority. This 
anſwer too produced the effect deſired by him, as he 
ſignifies in proceeding thus: * After which I waz 
hardly aflaulted any more in this way, and con:1- 
nuing to act boldly, according to my duty and con- 
ſcience, enjoyed a great calm within, how' roughly 
ſoever the waves and billows abroad icemed rea. y 
* to overwhelm me (32).” In this triumphant ipirit, 
he relates many years aftei wards an account of a met- 7 
ſage that was delivered to him by Dr Cannon from 
Lord Godolphin before his expulſion from Cambridge, 
in order to puta ſtop to the publication of his accounc 
of the primitive faith concerning the Trinity aad In- 
carnation, * I well remember, ſays he, © the anſwer 
* | then made, That it we mutt never ict about a re- 
formation m church-affairs, till a Lord Treaſurer 
* ſends us word, '7i5 a proper time, | believed it would 
be long enough before that time would come; and (aj) 119, Me- 
© that I ſhould have no regard to the Lord Treafurer's 9445 97 + rt 
opinion in that point at all (33). TO 
[2] His Hill in the mathematics was rf uſe to him.] © _ 
46 8 Bcfides 
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this way, but 
changed his mind 


T O N. 


„ Sirlfachim- among other things in that ſcience he publiſhed Prælectiones Phyſice-Matbematice , five 


Philoſophia clariſſimi Newtoni Mathematica illuſtrata, in 1701, wherein he explained the 
Newtonian philoſophy in a popular way, which now began to grow into vogue (f). But 


aft-rwards, con- before the expiration of the year, publiſhing his Hiſtorical Preface, where he ſet forth the 
cluding it necel- ſeveral ſteps and reaſons of his departing from the commonly-received notions of the 


ſary that a new 
philoſophy 


Trinity, the convocation ſoon after fell upon him in March 1911, and cenſured his 


ſhould net be of opinions as heretical IR]; and that ſentence not being confirmed by her Majeſty Queen 


fered without 
the ſtricteſt de- 
montiration. 


Beſides writing books, a catalogue of which is men- 
tioned hereafter, his chief ſupport was obtained by 
reading aſtronomical and other lectures. On this oc- 
caſion K tells us, that Mr Addiſon and Sir Richard 
Steele brought him, after his baniſhment from Cam- 
bridge, to have many aſtronomical lectures at Button's 
coffee-houſe near Covent Garden, for the procuring 
him and his family ſome comfortable ſupport. He 
alſo taught mathematicks to young gentlemen. To 
which were added preſents from a great number of 
perſons who reſpetted his learning, piety, and open 
undiſguiſed ſimplicity and integrity, Some of theſe 
kindnefles are mentioned in his memoirs ; viz. a gift by 
(:4' Ibid. p. Lady Caverly of gol. ſoon after his baniſhment (34); 
162. 'The legacy a legacy by Dean Baron, already mentioned, of 201. 
wa: left to his and another of the like ſum in Iriſh money by one Mr 
2 — oy Leigh of Ireland, a third of 101. by one Mr Brock- 
be ene be man; which, ſays he, with a ſmall farm of my own 
quickly impri- near Newmarket, the Queen's [Caroline's] bounty of 
ſoned, and ruin- 401. clear, Sir Joſeph Jekyll's annuity for life of 201, 
ed tor hereſy. a year clear, with eclipſes, comets, lectures of ſeveral 
ſorts at London and elſewhere, and ſome benefactions 
by perſons now [in 1746] alive, and the preateſt of 
all long ago by Mr John Bromley, of Horſeheath in 
Cambridgeſhire, * has made me up ſuch a competen- 
* cy as has greatly contented me, and made me go 
* on all along comfortably in my ſtudies (35). 
Among other benevolences he found means of pro- 
curing one from that great general, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, the manner of which being a ſtriking inſtance 
of our author's diligence in laying hold of every op- 
portunity and occaſion to gain a ſubſiſtence, we ſhall 
relate in his own words, thus: In the year 17345, 
+ The Prince, * that great General, Prince Eugene of Savoy, was in 
who was parti- England, and becauſe," ſays he, I did then, as I 
— 3 do now, interpret the end of he hour, and day, and 
— — * month, and year, for the Ottoman devaſtations, 
forming military Apoc. ix. 15. to have been put by his . N vic- 
ſtratagems a- tory over the Turks, Sept. 1. 1697. O. S. or the 


(35) f. 290. 


ö en « ſuccecding peace ot Carlowitz in 1698 ; I printed a 
te well pleated © ſnort dedication of my firſt imperfect eflay on the 
to ſee a civit * Revelation of St John, and fixed it to the cover of 
itratagem thus * a copy of that eſſay, and preſented it to the Prince; 
ee 2 * upon which he ſent me a preſent of 15 guineas. 

©: ayzain: . . . 

* by a * The dedication was this: , 
—_ z 2 device /lufriſſims Principi Eugenio Sabaudienſi Vaticiniorum 
Kaas N © xy > Apacalypticorum Unum, Turcarum vaſlationibus fini- 
the latter part of endis di/tinatum, dudum adimplenti ; Alterum etiam 
the acdreſs, as de Gallorum 1mperto ſubwertendo 1 ex parte, 
the artiſt could uti pes oft, mox adimpleture : hunc libellum, ſumma 
2 b 2 k * 6 gua decet reverentid, dat, dicat, conſccrat, 

of this Prince's 8. Id. Martii, 1711-12. GuLitLmus WarsToN (36). 
errand hither R] The fnodpaſſed a cenſure upon them.) Our author 
ir raible. the being informed of the reſolutions taken in this aſſem- 


meaſures then bly, addreſſed a letter to the prolocutor of the lower 

entered into by houſe, praying a perſonal examination before them. 
our court to put Of this no notice was taken; but on Friday mornin 

an en romewar a certain dean having the hiſtorical preface in his bans, 

; and reading out of it the cenſure which had been paſ- 

36) p. 1-5, 1-6, ſed upon him at Cambridge, moved for an addreſs to 

dhe upper houſe, to know their lordſhips opinion, what 

notice was fit for the convocation to take of that book, 

which was dedicated to it, which _ agreed to, 

the addreſs was preſented March 16. When a mo- 

tion was made, that Mr Dodwell's letter concerning 

the natural mortality of the human ſoul ſhould be re- 


ferred to the ſame committee, which had been before 


appointed to conſider of Mr Whiſton's caſe, and on 
March 17 the committee reſolved, that it was proper 
to take notice of the preface. The ſame day our au- 
thor wrote a letter to that houſe, pray ing, that Dr 
Smalridge, and ſuch others as they ſhould pleaſe to 
nominate, might be directed to examine his papers; 
but this was not complied with, and at the end of the 
month, or the beginning of June was paſſed the follow - 
ing ſcntence: * Whereas great offence hath been given 
to the church of God by ſeveral writings publiſhed 


Anne » 


by W. W. and particularly by a book lately dedi- 
cated by him to the convocation of this province, 
wherein that raſh and inſolent writer declares, with 
the utmoſt aſſurance, that the Arian doctrine con- 
cerning the Trinity and Incarnation is the doctrine 
of our bleſſed Saviour, his apoſtles, and the firſt 
chriſtians ; and very uncharitably infinuates, that 
all who have conſidered theſe matters, want nothin 
but the honeſty or the courage to own themſelves o 
the ſame opinion : 

We have thought ourſelves obliged, in mainten- 
ance of our moſt holy religion, and for the vindi- 
cation of our own fincerity, for checking, if poſlible, 
the preſumption of this author, and for preſerving 
others from being ſeduced by him, to compare the 
dangerous aſſertions he has advanced with the Holy 
Scriptures, the two firſt general councils, and litur- 
gy and articles of the church of England, in order 
to give our judgment upon them.” 

Then follow the ſeveral paſſages appealed to, after 
which the ſentence proceeds thus : 

Ve do declare, that the above-mentioned paſſages 
cited out of the above-ſaid books of W. W. do con- 
* tain aſſertions falſe and heretical, injurious to our 
* Savipur and the Holy Spirit, repugnant to the Ho- 
* ly Scripture, and contrariant to the doctrines of the 
two firſt general councils, and to the lit and ar- 
« 
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ticles of our church. And we do earneſtly beſeech 

all chriſtian people, by the mercies of Chriſt, to take 

heed to thoſe falſe doctrines, as they tender the ho- 
* nour and glory of our Saviour, and the Holy Spirit, 
the preſervation of the purity of the goſpel, and the 
peace of the church. And whereas the ſaid W. W. 
* the better to ſupport his heretical opinions, ſpeak- 
ing of a book commonly called The Apoftolical Con- 
* ſlitutions, hath theſe words, I have, I think, certainly 
fund, that thoſe APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS, 
aubich the Athanaſian Church hath ſo long laid afide 
* as ſpurious and heretical, are no other than the original 
laws and doftrines of the goſpel, the new covenant, or 
moſt ſacred fl andard of chriſtianity, equal in their autho- 
rity to the four goſpels themſelves, and ſuperior in au- 
thority to the y”= of ſingle apoſiles 3 ſome parts of 
them being our Saviour's own original laws, delivered 
to the apoſtles, and the other parts, the public adts of 
the apoſiles themſelves, met in councils at Feruſal:m and 
Czſarea before their m__ And this ava the conſtant 

inion and teſi:mony of the earlieſt ages of the poſpel. 
We cannot but ra 4 this —— 
cerning a book which was never yet acknowledged 
as part of the canon of ſcripture by any general 
council, nor received as ſuch in any chriſtian church, 
to be highly abſurd and impious ; tending to create 
in the minds of Chriſtians great uncertainties, as to 
their rule of faith ; and to ſubvert that faith which 
was once delivered to the ſaints, and is preſerved 
in the books of the New Teſtament received in the 
church.“ This cenſure 2 laid before the Queen 
[Anne] happened to be millaid, and no further notice 
taken of it; whereupon our author publiſhed his Pri- 
mitive Chriſtianity, &c. in November 1711. In Fe- 
bruary following, the lower houſe applied to the up- 
per houſe to confirm the cenſure in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, and likewiſe to proceed to cenſure our au- 
thor in perſon, but neither of theſe was agreed to(37). 

The convocation not being agreed how far their 

wer extended in this caſe, addreſſed the Queen to 
ay it before the judges, which was done, But neither 
did they agree in it. Four of them, viz. Ward, Dor- 
mer, Blenco, and Lovell, giving their opinion, that 
the convocation had no juriſdiction originally to cite 
before them any perſon for hereſy, or any other ſpiri- 
tual offence, which may be cited, cenſured, and pu- 


niſhed in the 2 eccleſiaſtical courts, whom + This opinion 
they conceived to have the proper juriſdiction in ſuch is grounded "ps" 


caſes “. But the other eight, together with the at- 
torney and folicitor-general, agreeing, that ſuch ju- = 
riſdiction, as the law then ſtood, might be exerciſed in % 

convo- 
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W HIS 


Anne (g), he was afterwards proſecuted in the ſpiritual court in 1713 [$]. 
tence being paſſed againſt him, he kept his ſtation and memberſhip in the eſtabliſhed 
church, with which he ſtill held communion, but was not admitted to the Euchariſt [TI. 
In 1715 he began to hold a ſolemn aſſembly for religious worſhi 
ſtreet, Hatton Garden, according to a liturgy which he had compoſed two years before, and 
at the ſame time he erected a weekly ſociety for promoting his doctrine of primitive Chri- 
He had alſo within that time publiſhed a new method for diſcovering the 


ſtianity [U]. 


convocation, her Majeſty ſent the ſeveral opinions 
to the Archbiſhop, with a letter, in which ſhe wrote 


thus : 


« We are pleaſed to find, that according to the opi- 
nion of eight of our twelve judges, and of our at- 
torney and ſolicitor- general, as the law now ſtands, 
a juriſdiction in matters of hereſy, and condemna- 
tion of hereticks, is proper to be exerciſed in con- 
vocation. And we cannot doubt, but the convoca- 
tion may now be ſatisfied, they may employ the 
wer which belongs to them, in repreſſing the im- 
ious attempt lately made to ſubvert the foundation 
of the Chriitian faith; which was one of the cluct 
ends we propoſed to ourſelves in aſſembling them, 
as appears from the whole of our lutter of Decem- 
ber 12th, and from the firſt head of buſineſs, which 
in our two ſubſequent letters of January 29th, and 
February 14th, we recommended to their conſidera- 
tion, We truſt that theſe our royal intentions ſo 
often ſignified, will not be without effect: and ſo 
requiring you forthwith to communicate this our 
letter, together with the opinions of our judges and 
attorney and ſollicitor-general, herewithal tranſmit- 
ted to you, to both houſes of convocation, we bid 
« you heartily farewell, 
Given at our court at St James's, the 8th day of 
May 1711, in the tenth year of our reign 5. 
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[5] He cu proſecuted in the ſpiritual court. ] Dr Pel. 
ling, rector of St Anne's, Soho, London, delated him of 


hereſy before the commiſſary of the dean and chapter's 
court of St Paul's, within whoſe peculiar juriſdiction his 
habitation lay. The commi Dr Harward, upon 


conſideration of the nature of the cauſe and the legal 
puniſhment, which is at the leaſt degradation from the 
miniſterial function, declared, that becauſe he was a 
layman, and had not his commiſſion from any biſhop, 
it was not in his power to degrade a clergyman, and 
by conſequence not to judge of the crime of hereſy, 
wheicto that degradation belonged. He therefore 
ſent the petition to the dean of the arches, Dr Betteſ- 
worth, as the proper ſuperior judge, to whom he ſup- 
poſed it muſt now — þ but the Dear, upon kear- 
ing the cauſe, determined that this matternor coming 
to him by appeal, as cauſes ought to do in his court, 
and the cauſe itſelf having been already taken into 
the cognizance of the convocation, and beſides be- 
longing properly to the Biſhop of London's juriſdic- 
tion, he dould not receive ic in the firſt inſtance, and 
ſo diſmiſſed it. After this Dr Pelling appealed, and 
procured the Lord Chancellor to appoint a court of 
delegates, who met July 1, 1713, and after hearing 
came to a final determination, that the cauſe did lie 
before Dr Betteſworth, and that he ought to have pro- 
ceeded therein, and agreed to return the original 
cauſe, and aſſuming incidentals before them by way 
of appeal, cited Mc Whiſton to appear before them, on 
Monday, October 26. the firſt court-day of the next 
term, in the hall at Doctors Commons. On the day 
appointed he came, but not till after the court was 
riſen, and had declared him guilty of contempt.— 
However, the la) judges refuſing to proceed any fur 
ther without a court of ad juncts, to determine what 
hereſy was, this was delayed till 1715, when all he- 
reſy was pardoned by an act of grace. Mr Whiſton 
tells us, that while they ſat in court, when the Bi- 
hop of Wincheſter ['Trelawney] preſſed the judges 
to haſten the determination what was legal hereſy 
only, while the other Biſhops and himſelf well knew 
already what was hereſy by the New Teſtament, and 
the three firſt centuries, baron Price replied for him- 
ſelf, My Lord, I will not take hereſy upon my ſhoulders, 
nor upon my conſcience ; that judge Tracy often whil- 
pered Sir Peter King, who was Mr W hiſton's counſel, 
to move for a prohibition, that they might get rid of 
the cauſe ; that the Duke of Newcaſtle gave him 10 
guineas to fee Lechmere, which he refuling, our au- 
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7 Her Maje- 
y's anfwer 
could not be 
— and was 
p 8 t to be 
at his houſe in Croſs- fecrefed by fore 
about her; Gen. 
Hiſt. of England, 
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Hut no ſen- 


longitude 


thor kept them to himſelf, as he had leave to do; 

and that the Lord Chief Juſtice Dod, one of the de- 

legates [of adjun&s] grew ſo uneaſy at the ſollicita- 

tions made to him by the Biſhop of Wincheſter to 

appoint a day for further proceedings, that at laſt he 

returned this ſhort anſwer, that he wwould not be 4 Judge 

about hereſy ; ſo that Mr Whiſton was never degraded 

nor excommunicated, He ſays moreover, that neither 

Dr Paul nor Pentice, two of his eccleſiaſtical counſel, 

took any fee of him as advocates, and that he was aſ- 

ſured by the former, that it was Bp Hooper, who, (tho' 

he approved of excommunicating him *) did not ap- 1 "_ 
prove of the impriſonment which is a neceſſary con- 3 . 
ſequence of excommunication. That the Biſhop there- Ahile Mr W 
fore, as he heard, propoſed to adjourn the court /ize ton was there, 
die, and perhaps, ſays he, with ſome inclination that to deny him tne 
it might meet no more; as in reality it did not meet ah., i . 
any more at all. Our author obſerves upon the whole, . * <A 
that as to himſelf he was ſo little apprehenſive or mittee. 
concerned about the iſſue of their proceedings, that at 

this time he gave about his Propoſals for Finding out the (38) It was af- 
_— at fea by ſignals, at the door of the court ; terward; added 
and on the firſt day of their meeting with the ſame 3 . 
unconcern he publiſhed and preſented to ſeveral of — 
them, inſtead of a petition for mercy, as at firſt they printed alſo in 
ſuppoſed it to be, a ſingle ſheet, wet from the preſs, the firſt edition 


® This Jiſhor 


intitled, The cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated (38). % bis 4fronemi- 
Nor do I remember,” ſays he, * that during all the 2 . ol 


© legal proceedings againſt me, which laſted, in all, moirs. p. 192— 
* four or fve years, at Cambridge and London, I loſt 197. 
my ſleep more than two or three hours on that ac- 
count (30). (39) Idem, 
[T] He was not admitted to the Euchariſt.) At his P. 132. 
firſt coming to ſettle in London, he took a houſe in 
Union Court, Holbourn, which being in St Andrew's 
um he frequented that church till the congregation 
gan to take notice of his doctrines: ſoon after which 
he was admoniſhed by the Rector to forbear comin 
to the communien for a while. He was — 
admitted to come there; but when the convocation 
fell upon him, being again excluded, he applied again 
to the rector by a letter dated April 9g, 1712. deſiring 
to be admitted to the ſacrament, who returned a ver- 
bal anſwer by Mr Shute. to this effect: that upon the 
receipt of his letter he had conſulted with his dioce- 
ſan, and the reſt of his brethren, who all agreed to 
tell him, when he ſhould offer himſelf at the commu- 
nion, he muſt refuſe him on account of the offence he 
had given the church, Upon this Mr Whiſton drew 
up a paper intitled, Articles of communion for the chri- 
ſlian aſſemblies or churches, to be conſidered, if perſecutien (40) Hiftorica! 
ſhould make it neceſſary to attempt a diſtin ſettlement. Prelace in the 
Theſe articles were, That all heretics, or thoſe that Appencix and 
ſhould add to or alter the original chriſtian faith, tfeript. 
language, worſhip, or diſcipline, in order to a com- (41) Particularly 
pliance with any icular ſects or parties, be ut- one Martyn, a 
terly excluded theſe chriſtian aſſemblies or churches : conſiderable 
And applied to the Biſhop of London, who remitting _ | eue 
him to the Archbiſhop, as not in his dioceſe, he wrote of — Ve ee 
alſo to the Archbiſhop, who reprimanded him for preaching public - 
broaching his hereſy. After this, he was troubleſome ; but Sir Pe- 
to the curates of St Andrew's, whenever they preached ter King, Dr 
againſt any of his notions, and to Dr Sacheverell the _ re Or, 
rector, who at length turned him forcibly out of the Biſhop, Hoadly, 
church; upon which he moved in 1721 from his houſe and Dr Clarke, 
then in Croſs-ſtreet, Hatton Garden, to Great Ruſſel- though paiticu- 
2 (40). wy 13 IP 
U ] He held awveekly meeting for promoting primitive at ova 
1 e He had 2 — 25 erecting 3 — 
ſuch a ſociety, together with a Primitive Library.— firſt and laſt of 
This ſociety met at his houſe in Croſs- ſtreet, Hatton theſe were con. 
Garden, being compoſed of about ten or twelve per- ous by 3 
ſons, Chriſtians of all perſuaſions in Chriſtianity were hon er aten. 
admitted to it (41). It was carried on for two years lar difficulrics 
wich only one interruption, during which time thethree occurring in 
chairmen were Dr John Gale, the champion of the their e 
Anabaptiſts, from July 3d, 1715, when they firlt met, Dr. Cle 
till February following. The ſecond was m———— 6+. & faq. * 
ow, 
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5 He joined 
with this geatle- 
man in reading 
lectures on expe- 
rimental philo- 
ſophy ſoon af- 
ter his firſt 
ſertling in Lon- 
don, and wrote 
an account of 
him, to be tranf- 
lated into the 
Cerman tongue, 
and prefixed to a 
German verhon 
of his excellent 
treatiſe of the 
reſurretion,— 
Memoirs, p. 16. 


(42) Their 
meetings wer? 
broke of on ac- 
count of ſome 
particular diff - 
culties occurring 
in their examin 
110Nnss 


® p. 67 to p. 74. 


(43) Which 
mects at he Ro 
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St Clement's 
church in the 
Strand, and ano- 
ther alſo is held 
at the King's 
Arms in New. 
gate Street. 


WH IST O N. 
longitude at ſea (, in conjunction with Mr DittonYb), and. begun to read a courſe of 
experimental philoſophy, with the aſſiſtance of Mr Hawkſby. In 1716 he ſet forth An 


adureſs (after the example of the ancient apologies) to all the princes of Europe, fer the free 
toleratioa of his religion, which was followed next year with A new ſcheme of ecclęſiaſt ical and 


civil government | X ], and by his Primitive Catechiſm the year 


ſow, Eſq; till December 28, 1716. The third was 
Mr I ho. Emlyn, a profeſſed Arian, till June 28, 1717, 
which was the laſt day of their meeting (42). Mr 
Whilton all the while performed the office of ſecre- 
tary, writing down and preſerving the minutes of their 
proceedings with as much exactueſs as thoſe of any 
court ih the kingdom, in a full perſuaſion of its. being 
of greater conſequence than any of them. Our author 
frequently laboured to revive this ſociety, but without 
ſucceſs. Nor did he live to fee that by him much 
wiſhed for time, when the thoughts of men ſhould be 
turned from their preſent impieties, and parties, and 
follies, ſo far as to make it ſit (as he declares) to pu- 
bliſh theſe minutes ; which however were ſometimes 
carried to Aynho to Mr Cartwright and his lady [our 
author's great admirer and encouragecr} and their chap- 
lain Mr Waſſe, another of his adherents, who were all 
very ready to hear what progreſs was made; and 
where the diſcoveries thercin contained had ſometimes 
a great effect as to the determination of the genuine 
records of old chriflianity. The rules and orders of 
this ſociety were puuliſhea by our author in his life of 
Dr Clarke “, which whoever gives himſelf the trouble 
of peruſing will ſce that a ſociety now [in 1756] tub- 
ſilting (43) ſeems to have growu out of the alhes of 
this. 

[///] 4 new method of diſcovering the longitude at 
/ea, ] We cannot be ſurprized that our author's gen: us 
in hunting after novelties ſhould lead him to enquie 
after the longitude at fea, neither will it be any won- 
der to ſee him eatily ſwallowing and digeſting ſeve- 
ral wild, impracticable, and viſionaiy ſchemes in that 
purſuit. He ſuppoſed it in this caſe practicable to fix 
itationary ſhips or buo; s at leaſt at the diſtance of 
600 geographical miles, or ten degrees in all parts of 
the ocean, the depths of which in perhaps much the 
greateſt part, could never yet be fathomed. In theſe 
{hips a moxtar or great gun was to be exactly fired every 
midnight, which being heard by the navigating ſhips, 
the mariners are ſuppoſed to know their diſtance by 
the degree of the found, or for their further aſſurance 
bombs were to be thrown up as high as poſſible, the 
utmoſt altitude of which being ſeen by the fire, and 
oblerved by the mariners, their diſtanee is found by 
the difference of the altitude from the known one of 
the ſtationary ſhip; or ſtill further, by firing a gun at 
the moment the bemb arrives at its greateſt altitude, 
the ſame diliznce will be found by oblerving the dif- 
ference of the time between hearing the firit and that 
of ſceing the laſt; the ſame may be done if the ſound 
and light ate made at any given interval. But this 
method being communicated to Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr 
Clarke, Mr Halley, and Mr Cotes, a committee of the 
houſe of commons (tor it was laid before that houſe) 
was appointed to hear the Whole affair, the conſe- 
quence of which was an act of parliament, afprinting 
a proper reward fer ſuch as ſhould diſcover a better me- 
ed than had been then uſed, for finding the longitude at 
ſea. However, Sir Iſaac Newton having hinted to 
our author the poſlible uſe this method might be of 


for finding the longitude at land, and thereby making 


exact ſurveys and maps of countries; he had ſome 
thoughts of making ſuch a ſurvey of England, and 
to that end propoled to improve Mr Derham's table 
of the velocities of ſounds by a further trial to 39, 
40, or 50 miles diſtance : tor which purpoſe the recti- 
licear canal called New Bedford river in the ifle of 
Ely, and-the-vid Roman road called Watling-ftreet, 
as it paſſes very nearly in a ſtraight line through the 
plain country of Staffordſhire, were pitched upon for 
making theſe trials. Propoſals were publiſhed by him 
for a new ſurvey of England and Wales, according to 
this method, and for a new ſet of correct maps ac- 
cording to ſuch a ſurvey, by a ſubſcrip ion of two 
guineas the fer. This method not meeting with en- 
couragement, our author nothing diſmayed, his tem- 
per being ſuch as roſe more ſanguine and ſteeled from 
milcarriages and diſappointments, propoſed, in 1721, 
another method of diſcovering the longitude at ſea, 
by the Dipping Needle, which he ſuppoled to vary in 
the degrees of incl.ratizr downward according to the 


In 1719 he publiſhed 
a letter 


after. 


different degree: of longitude. To enable him to car- 
ry on this he had a large ſubſcription, which we ſhall 
tranſcribe, as by it we ſee what great friends he met 
wich. 


K. George I. 100: oo: o deduct the trea- 
fury and officers abatements 11: 1: 6 


Received —— — 6 
Prince of Wales — — 50 oo © 
Princeſs of Wales — — 31 10 0 
Parker Lord Chancellor 21 10 o 
Duke of Chandos | 21 00 © 
Sir Joſeph Jckyll, Maſter of the Rolls 31 10 © 
Mr Molyneux — 131 1@ 0 
Mr Cartwr ght of Aynho 10 10 © 
Mr Hutton —_ — ͤ 10 10 o 
Mr Hedges —— —— — 10 10 © 
Mr Weſtern — — 10 10 o 
Col. Wyndham —— — 10 10 0 
Lord Paiſley (a Terrella) — 5.05. 0 
Dr Crow — —— — 10 10 © 
Sir George Markham — I 10 0 
Duke of Montague — 0 686 
Lord Iſlaa _— — — 10 10 0 
Mr Edgecombe — — 10 10 o 
Earl of Derby —— — 10 10 0 
Mr Ward — 10 10 0 
Mr Sambrooke — — 5 0. o 
Mr Folkes — — 6 [05 6 
Mr Thompſon — — 5 05: © 
Mr Edwards — — — 5 oo o 
Mr Barker — — — 5 o „ 0 
Mr Anſon _ — — 5 05. © 
Mr Nailor — — 5 O05 © 
Mr Archer — E _ C0 Oc 8 
Sir John Guiſe — — e 
Duke of Kent — — 5 05 © 

(44) Total 470 03 6 (41) This was 


the largeſt tum 
Accordingly he ſet upon contriving new inſtruments, be <v-r 1e-cived 
and made ſome new obſervations of the angle of dip, 
but the attraction of the needle downward being weak, , 
and the concuſſion of the ſhip ſo very troubleſome, c::%;, wii. vt 
as to give him ſmall hopes of ſucceeding, and he was Gd ot py is 
ſoon made ſenſible of the vanity of this projet by Mr 8 2 
George Graham's diſcovery of an horary certain ine- evi Iau 
quality both in the vibration and the dip of magnetic mars, . 28— 
needles, to 4 or g of a degree at leaſt. Thus Hiteical rt, 
obliged to drop this deſign, he publiſhed a third in te #197 u 
1735, for diſcovering of it by the eclipſes of Jupiter's Taper wide 
ſatellites, and the aſtronomical conjunctions of other © 
planets, with a table of ſpch eclipſes as might be uſe- 
ful in this diſcovery for the year 1739, and 3 vears 
after to 1742. But this project, which bid the faireſt 
for ſucceſs, couid not be brought into practice by 
_ of the difficulty of obſerving thoſe eclipſes at 
ea. 
[XJ He mowed fer a toleration, &c.) The whole 
title runs thus: An humble and ſerious adreſs to the 
Princes and States of Europe, for the admiſſion, or at leaſt 
open toleration of the chriſtian religion in their dominions. 
No notice being taken of this pamphlet in print, as 
being the work non ſari hominis, he obſerves, that it 
went without a reply, becauſe it was unanſwerable. 
Our author has taken great care at every turn to ſcat- 
ter about open and glaring evidences of this inſanity, 
but on no occaſion has he given fo ſtriking an inttance 
of his vanity and confidence, as in the cordial which 
he provided to comfort himſelf under the contempt 
that was ſhewn to this addreſs. After having, as uſval, 
affirmed it to be undeniable, that the Apoffolical Con- 
/litutions contain an authentic account of the worſhip, 
diſcipline, and inſtitutions of the goſpel of Chriſt, and 
of the whole chriſtian economy both for faith and 
practice, as they were left by the apoſtles, and their 
companions in the latter end of the firſt, and former 
part of the ſecond century, he proceeds thus: It 
may not be amiſs to take notice here of the conſola- 
tion I uſed to receive by Milton's character of the ic- 
raph Abtiel, who was the only one of the innumer- 
able wicked crew of inviſible beings, that continued 
| obedient 


(45) Memcire, 
p. 24 124 Jo 
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4 letter to the Earl of Nottingham [Finch] concerning the Eternity of the Son of Cod, and 
his Holy Spirit. To this his Lordſhip wrote an anſwer, in defence of the received orthodox 
doctrine, for which he received public addreſſes of thanks from the London clergy, the 


two univerſities, and almoſt all parts of the kingdom“. So that Mr Whiſton being 


See moſt of 
this under Bp 


propoſed in 1720 for a member of the Royal Society, was rejected [T]; nor did his ap- Olbſon', articts 
plication the following year to ſucceed Mr Flamſtead in the place of Royal Aſtronomer 22 ſupple- 
at Greenwich, meet with any better ſucceſs [Z]. His former propoſed method for find- 


ing 


obedient to God and his Meſſiah, when all the reſt 
ſell; it ſo near fitting my caſe, who have almoſt alone 
attempted to reſtore primitive chriflianity, when the reſt 
of my fellow-labourers ſeemed to give it up, and to 
content themſelves with the hopes of getting rid of 
the Athanaſian hereſy only, that | could not but fre- 
quently ſolace myſelf with it, which, with due allow- 
ance for human frailty in the application, ſhall be 
here all ſet down verbatim. 


So ſpake the Seraph Abdiel ; faithful found 
Among the faithleſs ; faithful only he 

Among innumerable falſe ; unmov'd, 

Un/haken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal, 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To faverve from truth, or change his conſtant mind: 
Though ſingle, the friendly pow'rs do him receive 
With joy and acclamations loud, that one, 

That of Jo many myriad: fall n, yit one 

Return'd not loſt. On to the ſacred hill 

They led him, high applauded ; and preſent 
Before the ſeat ſupreme ; from whence a woice 
Fram midſt a golden cloud, thus mild, was heard: 
Servant of God, well done; well haſt thou fought 
The better fight; who ſirgle haſt maintain d 
Againſt revolted multitudes the cauſe 

Of truth: in word mightier than they in arms. 
And for the teſtimony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach, far worſe to bear 

Than wiolence. For this was all thy care, 

To fland approv'd in fight of God, the worlds 
Tudg'd thee perverſe.—— 


Which laſt unſpeakable reward of all my honeſt, tho 
imperfe& endeavours I have long uſed for the reſtora- 
tion of this moſt defirable thing, truly primitive chri- 
ſtianity, may our Saviour allot me at the great day. 
Amen. Amen (45). 


[T] He ut rejected from entering into the Royal 
Society.] The * 4 to uſe his own words, was thus : 
Sir Hans Sloane the ſecretary, Dr Edmund Halley, 
and myſelf were once together at Child's Coffee- 
houſe in St Paul's Church-yard, when Dr Halley 
aſked me why I was not a member of the Royal So- 
ciety? I anſwered, Becauſe they durit not chooſe 
a heretick, Upon which Dr Halley ſaid, that if Sir 
Hans Sloane would propoſe me, he would ſecond it, 
which was done accordingly. When Sir Ii. Newton 
heard this, he was greatly concerned ; and by what 
I then learned, 2 ſome of the members, in 
order to get clear of me; and told them, that if I 
was Choſen a member, he would not be Preſideut. 
Whereupon, by a pretence of deficiency in the 
form of proceeding, the propoſal was dropt, I not 
inſiſting upon it. 1 as ſoon as I was informed 
of Sir Iſaac's uneaſineſs. I told his boſom- friend, Dr 
Clarke, that had I known his mind, I would have 
done nothing that might bring down that great 
man's grey heirs with ſorrow to the grave. Nor has 
that ſociety ever refuſed to let me come, and lay 
any of my papers or inſtruments before them, when- 
ever I defired it, without my being an actual mem- 
ber, which, conſidering my ſmall ability to pay the 
uſual ſums for admiſhon and annual dues, was 
* almoſt as agreeable to me as being a conſtant mem- 
© ber.” So far is a ſenſible plain narration of the fact, 
but Mr Whiſton's vanity could not let it go without 
the following comment: Now, continues he, if 
the reader deſires to know the reaſon of Sir Iſaac's 
* Newton's unwillingneſs to have me a member, he 
* muſt take notice, that as his making me firlt his de- 
VOL. VI. No. 351. 
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* puty, and giving me the full profits of the place, 

brought me to be a candidate, as his recommenda- 

tion of me to the heads of colleges in Cambridge 

made me his ſucceſſor, ſo did I enjoy a large por- 

tion of his favour for twenty years together. But 

he then perceiving that I could not do as his other 

darling friends did, that is, learn of him without 

contradicting him, he could not in his old age bear 

ſuch contradiction, and ſo he was afraid of me the 

laſt thirteen years of his life. He was of the moſt 

fearful, cautious, and ſuſpicious temper that I ever 

knew; and had he been alive when Ll wrote againſt 

his chronology, and ſo thoroughly confuted it, that 

no body has ever ventured to vindicate it that [ 

know of ſince my confutation was publiſhed, I 

ſhould not have thought proper to publiſh it during 

his life-time, becauie I knew his temper ſo well, 

that I ſhould have expected it would have killed 

him. As Dr Bentley, Biſhop Stillingfleet's chaplain, 

told me, that he believed Mr Locke's tho:ough con- 

futation of the Biſhop's metaphyſics about the Tri- (46) Memoir:, 

nity, haſtened his end alſo (46).'— This needs no P. 25442 50,251, 

comment. But for further ſatisfaction we ſhall exhibit — 8 

ſome ſpecimens given by our author himſelf of his 2 * 

behaviour to Sir Iſaac Newton; ©! e rather, becauſe NY 

this will furniſh us with a juſt ſpecimen of his ſhame- 

leſs manner of treating almoſt all his friends. He in- 

timates, that his ſirſt acquaintance with that great man 

begun in 1694, upon the writing of his New Theory, 

w hich he tell; us was approved by Sir Iſaac (the un- 

fairneſs of which miſrepreſentation has been already 

noted). Soon after this he was received with ſo much 

familiarity, that Sir Iſaac gave him the like account 

of his diſcovering his theory of gravity, which many 

years after was given to Dr Pemberton, who firſt pub- 

liſhed it. That upon the ſubje& of our author's Eſſay 

npon the Revelations, he ſpent once with him alone in 

1706 about four hours on the Apocalyſẽ; that Sir Iſaac 

communicated to him ſeveral of his expoſitions upon 

that book; that he could hardly aſſent to more than 

one of his expoſitions, to wit, the diſtinction of the 

four monarchies in prophetic language geographically 

as well as chronologically, which, by his permiſſion, 

our author inſerted in his own eſſay. That Sir Iſaac 

originally imparted to him the groundleſneſs of the 

notion about the double ſenſe of prophecies. That (47) To ſhe e, 

when our author communicated a paper of his own that baptiſm in 

on Inf ant-bapti/m (47) to Sir Iſaac for his opinion in 2 UTE 

I712, his anſwer was, that he had diſcovered the proc Pew yang 

ſame before. Nay, that he found Sir Iſaac was ſuch children as 

ſo hearty, not only for the Baptifs, but for the Exſe- were capable of 

bians or Arians alſo, that he ſometimes ſuſpeRed catechetical in- 

theſe were the two witneſſes in the Revelation of St . 

John. That Sir Iſaac wrote a differtation to diſprove (48) Memoi 

the common reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16. About the Vol. I. 5 

year 1705, and not much later, he ſuggeſis his belief, 36. 38, 98, 178, 

that Sir Iſaac had long before known the Athanaſian and 306. Me- 

doctrine concerning the Trinity not to be the primi- CA of De 

tive doctrine of the church. That afterwards admo- Authentte Rr. 

niſhing Dr Clarke not to ſubſcribe the 39 articles, he cords, part ii. 

adviſes him to conſult Sir Iſaac Newton (48). p. 1075. 
Theſe inſtances are more than enough to ſhew the | 

danger of uſing our author with that freedom and (49) —_— 

openneſs which friendſhip requires, and hence we ſee bs 5 ery 

the true reaſon why he could not obtain, in 1725, Sir where he — 

Iſaac's opinion and corrections of his chronological that Sir Iſaac, 

table publiſhed ſoon after, and that Mr Whiſton ſhould gut of fear at Mr 

ſpeak in ſuch a manner as he did many years after — * 

of 1 - oh conjectures concerning the cauſe of gra- yery weak, aud 

vity (49). indeed almoſt 
[Z] He could not ſuccced Mr Flamſtead.] On this oc- wholly ground- 

caſion he waited on Lord Chancellor Parker, who ex- 1 hypotheſis 

preſſing a concern that he came too late [two or three . 

days after Flamſtead's death] having ſpoken already — 11 

to the K ing for Dr Halley, did by way of recompence conſtant declared 

preſent him with a roll of fifty guineas. Our author ſ<nſe of his own 

declares, that he was put upon this affair by his friends Wind for many 

againſt his own inclination, as being rather too old to e 
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practicable, he invented another more eaſy, by 


the help of the Dipping Needle, and in 1721 a large ſubſcription was made for the ſupport 
of his family, to enable him to carry on that deſign; but this invention, like the for- 


i) Sex below in mer, proved abortive (i). In 1726 he 


Remark [L]. 


procured a model of the tabernacle of Moſes, 
and another of the temple of Jeruſalem [AA]. Upon which he read lectures at Lon- 
don, Bath, Briftol, Tunbridge, and elſewhere. 


This he looked on as the chief buſineſg 


of his life, and he continued till the end thereof, though not without talking, acting, 


(+) See the liſt 
ot his works. 


propagate his religious tenets (&). 


and publiſhing great numbers of books and pamphlets at the ſame time, to ſupport and 
In the year 1741 and the following year, having re- 


H Not leſs than ceived great encouragement for the purpoſe (I), he employed a proper perſon to take an 
oe. which yet exact ſurvey of the coaſt of England [BB], in order to fix the true longitude thereof, 


e ſays aid not 
reimburſe tlic 
expences for 
which it was 


his inſpection, was publiſhed in 1745. 


which was much wanted, and upon completing the furvey, a chart being drawn under 
In 1747 he left the communion of the church of 


allotted, — Me- England, and joined the Baptiſts [CC]. He even entertained ſome notions about circum- 
wolte, &c. p. Ciſion, which would infer the obſervance of that rite not to be irreconcileable to the 


254. 


take aftronomical obſervations, and having neither 
mechanical accuracy nor ſharpneſs of fight requ ſite 
71 2 for it (go). 
„ b „ [44] 4 model of the temple of Jeruſalem.] This 
23+ . a 
model was made according to his own directions, 
ter) A deſcrip. by Mr Grendall, and colt him 110 — (51). It 
won of the Ta- ſerved to explain not only Solomon s, Zerobabel's, and 
berna« le of Mo- Herod's temple, but that of Ezechiel's alſo, which was 
(es, &©, edit, his main deſign : That being, in his opinion, the 
731. 
temple to be built upon Mount Zion at the reſtoration 
of the Jews, which was alſo then approaching. Theſe 
lectures he looked on as preparations to that reſtora- 
tion. This he took to be his peculiar buſineſs, hav- 
ing, as he thought, plainly diſcovered in 1748, that it 
would not be many years before the Meſſiah would 
come for that reſtoration, and with it the firſt reſtora- 
tion of Ezechiel's Temple, to be built on Mount Zion, 
(>) See his lec- às the 3 former had been built on Mount Moriah (52). 
tures upon theſe [BB] An agent to ſurvey the coaſts, &c.] The per- 


model, in fon employed was Mr John Renſhaw, who as our au- 
3 Vol. thor's agent went round the coaſt, and ſurveyed it tri- 

; gonometrically, from the North Foreland in Kent to 
(50) The ex- the Land's-End in Cornwall and the Scilly Iſlands (59). 


pence was de- But he could not be conveyed to Cape Clear on the 
frayed partly by South Weſt of Ireland, which could only be deter- 
[ay Coupe wg mined (fays our author) by the eclipſes of Jupiter's 
eipally by publie planets. This however was done at his expence by 
money aligned Mr Renſhaw in 1744. The chart itſelf, which is 
for the purpoſe large, includes alſo the French coaſt, which Dr Hal- 
by the commil- Jey had publiſhed before, as done by the French aſ- 
— 9 tronomers, from the like eclipſes of Jupiter's planets, 
molke, Vol. II. in a chart of the Engliſh coaſt, which was very uncor- 
r. 315. rect, being done too haſtily with improper inſtruments. 
(60) See Pr (50) This chart by Mr Renſhaw was the moſt exact 
Halley's article, that had then been publiſhed. 
This ſurvey was undertaken by the encouragement 
of an act paſſed in the 14th of George II. entitled, 
An at fer ſurveying the chief ports and head-lands of 
Great Britain, Sc. in order to the more exadt determi- 
ration of the — and latitude thereof: And as ſome 
doubts had ariſen whether by the words of the 12th of 
Queen Anne, providing a reward for diſcovering the 
longitude at ſea, any public money could be applied 
for ſuch ſurvey, it was enacted by the ſaid 14th of 
George II. That the commiſſioners ſhould have power 
to apply ſuch part of a ſum not exceeding 2000 l. as 
they ſhould think neceſſary, for the making ſuch ſur- 
vey.— Beſides the 50ol. given to Mr Whiſton, the 
ſum of 12501. another part of the ſaid 2000 l. was 
Paid to Mr John Harriſon, to encourage him to pro- 
ceed in making further improvements towards diſco- 


„ the longitude at fea by a clock of his own in- 


: - 1 * 
of it under Sir Vention “. 


Chriſtopher [CC] He turned Baptiſt.) As long before as 1712 
Wren's article, he had diſcovered the errors, as he called them, of 
the baptiſm of uncatechized infants; on occaſion of the 
queſtion that was put to him by one Mr Shelſewell, 
(when he was preparing to baptize him and his fiſter 
(63), who had never before been baptized) whether he 
21, 1714, ac- ſhould not think it better if baptiſm were deferred till 
cording to the after the inſtruction than before it: To which his an- 
form in his Li- ſwer was, that he muſt honeſtly confeſs he ſhould him- 
x yy 0 ſelf have thought ſo, but that he was no legiſlator, and 

chens that he ſubmitted to what he then took to be a law 


© land reduced . 
0 — to the of Chriſt. Conſtit. vi. 1 5. Do you alfo baptize your 


(63) He actually 
baptized them 
on Sunday Feb. 


« primitive ſtan- infants, and bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of God. For ſays he, S Fer the little chilaren to 
come unto me, an forbid them not. When Mr Shelſe- 


5 


E dard. Me- 
moire, vol. II. 
p- 201. 


Chriſtian 


well was gone, I reflected, ſays he, upon what had 
been ſaid, and was diſſatisfied that I had been forced 
to allow, that in my opinion this law of Chriſt was 
not ſo right as it ſhould be; whereupon I immediately 
ſet myſelf to examine what the New Teſtament and 
the moſt early fathers meant by the words which they 
uſed when they ſpeak of the baptiſm of infants or 
little children, I nean yuv and Te:Jia, and which 
they eſteemed not incapable of that holy ordinance.” 
He ſoon difcovered that they were only thoſe that were 
capable of catechetic inſtruction, but not fit for un- 
derſtanding harder matters; and that none but ſuch 
infants or little children were in the firſt and ſecond 
century made partakers of baptiſm (64). After this 
he baptized his god-children and a few others, 


fully inſtructed in the principles of chriſtianity, In 
1714 he declares, that this diſcovery had made him a 
Baptiſt 36 years before, though he {till frequented the 
church of England fervice, only ſhewing his diſtaſte 
to the Athanaban creed, and other parts which he did 
not like, as not agreeing with bis plan. But on Sunday 
the 24th of Auguſt, being at Tunbridge, it ſeems he 
determined to go out of the church whenever it was 
read. But not being fully ſatished of the lawfulneſs 
of ſuch a communion with the church, though he then 
practiſed it; and however being thoroughly convinc- 
ed it could be no longer lawful than till he could light 
of enow to ſet up a truly primitive congregation of 
Chriſtians, at leaſt of ſuch a church in a houſe; he 
continued thus till Trinity Sunday 1747 : when upon 
the Athanaſian creed being read at Lyndon church, 
where he then was preſent, going out he went to the 
Baptiſt meeting at Morcot, 2 miles off, as, ſays he, 
I intend to do hereafter, while I am here at Lyndon, 
till ſome better opportunity preſents of ſetting up a 
more primitive congregation myſelf. He declares his 
intention alſo to obſcrve Wedneſdays and Fridays 
fait, not at church but at home, and to uſe his own 
liturgy of the church of England reduced nearer to 
the primitive ſtandard, till Providence called him to 
a larger congregation: but this earneſt wiſh never hap- 
pened to him (65). 


a lift of the particulars, in which he did not join 
with the church of England's liturgy. 1. In the Te 
Deum he choſe to ſay, T hou art the anly-begotten, inſtead 
of everlaſting Son of the Father. 2. In the common 
creed he ſaid, Chriſt deſcended into Hades, inſtead of 
into Hell. 3. In the litany he directed the prayers to 
the Father, and entirely omitted the third and fourth 
petitions to the Holy Ghoſt and to the Trinity. 4- 
In the prayer for the parliament he omitted the epi- 
thets to the King, mo/f religious and gracious. 5. In 
the collect for the 6th Sunday after the Epiphany, and 
elſewhere, he omitted the words Holy Ghoft, and One 
God. 6. He entirely omitted the colle& for Trinity 
Sunday. 7. In the Nicene creed he omitted the words 
Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, 
being of one ſubſiance with the Father. Of the Holy 
Gholt he ſaid, proceedeth from the Father by the Son, 
who after the Father and the Son is worſhipped and 
lorifed. 8. In the communion-ſervice he ſaid, St 
Paul exhorts the Corinthians, and he entirely omitted 
the proper preface for Trinity Sunday, and wiſhed 
that water were mixed with wine in this office. 9. He 
never joined in the baptiſm of uncatechized infants, 
— nor 


«a after Vol. 
they were come to years of diſcretion, and were care- 178. 


(65) Ib. p. 192. 
In order to a right underſtanding of our author's 309. 325. 381. 
religious principles, this remark ſhall conclude with 385, 386. 


Chriſtian ſcheme [DD]. In 1749, he publiſhed two volumes 8 vo. and added a third in 
1750, of Memoirs, written by himſelf, of his own life LEE], to which a period was put on 
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the 22d of Auguſt 1752, after a week's illneſs at London. He was interred at Lyndon 


in Rutland (n), near the remains of his wife, a woman of excellent qualities, who died ( It lies about 
about 18 months before him. Over his grave there is a handſome tomb, with a large $ 
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* 7. where place here as follows: © There are two clergymen* [Dr Clarke and Mr Whiſton] ſays this 
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the inriptio® author, © who have ſtudied themſelves into hereſy, or, at leaſt 


, Into a ſuſpicion of it; 
both of them of fair unblemiſhed characters. One [Mr Whiſton] has all his life been 


cultivating piety and virtue, and good learning, rigidly conſtant himſelf in the public 
and private duties of religion, and always promoting in others virtue, and ſuch learning 


as he thought would conduce moſt to the honour of God, by manifeſting the great- 


neſs and wiſdom of his works. He has given the world ſufficient proofs that he has 
not miſpent his time, by very uſeful works of philoſophy and mathematics ; he has ap- 
plied one to the explication of the other, and endeavoured by both to diſplay the glory 
of the great Creator: and to his ſtudy of nature he early joined the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures, and his attempts, whatever the ſucceſs be, were at leaſt well meant; and 
conſidering the difficulty of the ſubjects he was engaged in, it muſt be allowed, that 
in the main they were well- aimed: and if he has not ſucceeded, no more have others 
who have meddled with the ſame ſubjects, nor is he more to be blamed than they : to 
be blamed did I fay ? I ſhould have ſaid, not leſs to be commended ; for ſure *tis a 
commendable deſign to explain ſcripture- difficulties, and to remove the objections of 
profane men, by ſhewing there is nothing in the ſacred writings but what is true and 
rational. But what does a life thus ſpent avail? To what purpoſe ſo many watchful 
nights and weary days? ſo much piety and devotion ? ſo much mortification and ſelf- 
denial ? ſuch a zeal to do good and to be uſeful in the world? ſo many noble ſpecimens 
of a great genius and a fine imagination? *Tis the poor man's misfortune (for poor 
he is and like to be, not having the leaſt preferment) to have a warm head, and to be 
very zealous in what he thinks the cauſe of God, He thinks prudence the worldly 
wiſdom condemned by Chriſt and his apoſtles, and that tis groſs prevarication and hypo- 
criſy to conceal the diſcoveries he conceives he has made. This heat of temper betrays 
him into indiſcreet expreſſions and haſty aſſertions, Deſigning to hurt nobody, he 
fancies nobody deſigns to hurt him, and is ſimple enough to expect the ſame favour- 
able allowances wild be made to him, that he ſees made to others who write againſt 
him. As to his learning, 'tis his misfortune that he is not ſkilled enough in the 
learned languages to be a critic in them, and yet he ſeems not to be ſenſible of his defi- 
ciency in that reſpect; whence having ſo much heat and fo little criticiſm, his learning 


103, 104. 24 
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ve miles from 


| : . tam ford in Lin- 
(+) Tour thro' inſcription (#). His very uncommon character was drawn by an able hand (o) in his <dl=vire. 


e life time, and being tranſcribed by himſelf into lis own memoirs (p), may juſtly claim a va. 1 5. 


nor in any baptiſm by ſprinkling, nor in the anſwers 
of the church catechiſm which belong to God fathers 
and God-mothers, &c. 10. In the burial-office he 
would not ſay, As our hope is this our brother doth, 
when by the goſpel there was little hopes of ſalvation. 
11. He heartily wiſhed all ſtate holy-days were abo- 
(66) Memoirs, liſh-d (66). 
p. 731, 332. [DD] He had ſome notions about eircumciſſon, &c.] 
(ep. 289, This conceit we find in his Memoirs (67), where he 
wy has emptied his whole ſtock of all ſuch idle fancies 
as at any time ſprung up in a brain the molt fruitful 
of them that perhaps is to be found in hiſtory. This 
occurs under a N. B. in p. 288. * Since the old me- 
* thod of divine providence,” ſays he, * uſed all along 
to preſerve the hiſtory of the moſt important facts 
of ancient ages by ſtanding memorials of the ſame 
to after ages, as I have formerly proved, I propoſe 
it for a proper-query to the inquiſitive, whether as 
the circumſtances of the firſt and original fin of 
Adam and Eve were preſerved in the pudor circa res 
vencreas; and as to Eve, by the difficulties of con- 
ception, geſtation, and child- birth in mothers ever 
ſince; whether the ſame circumſtances of that firſt 
ſin might not alſo be preſerved as to Adam by the 
circumciſion of the males? We find this circumci- 
ſion in Sanchoniatho before the flood (68): And we 
find it made the diſtinguiſhing mark of Abraham and 
his poſterity after it to this day. TI affirm nothing 
here, but think no other ſolution of this divine com- 
mand ſo probable and ſo agreeable to the ancient 
method of divine providence as this is. 

n june 21. 1749. W. W. 
5 .- _u [EE] He added a third book to his memoirs.) It con- 
he was be go ts chiefly of his lectures read in March 1728 
when lie print. Theſe leQures are the laſt, and indeed contain the 
et it, fir which Whole maſs of his Quixotiſm in explaining the pro- 
yn phecies of both Old and New Teflament “, and were 

e, evidently occaſioned by the two late earthquakes 
which happened at that time, He now takes it for 
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anted, as having been fully proved beſore by him- 
elf, that the reſtoration of the Jews will come to paſs 
in the year 1766, that the figns foregoing already ful - 
filled are the meteors, earthquakes, and eclipſes begun 
in the year 1715, that very year, as he will have it, 
when the period of the outer court of the Jewiſh 
temple trodden down by the Gentiles firft ended. — 
Among the completions of the prophecies he reckons 
Mary Tofts, the notorious impoſtor of Godalmin in 
Surrey, who in the beginning of King George Iſt's 
reign pretended to have conceived rabbits in her 
womb. This he firmly believes as an undoubted fa&, 
and a completion of that prophecy in II. Eſdras, That 
menſtruous women ſhall bring forth monſtrous births,— 
Again, ſpeaking of the prophecies concerning the mil- 
lenium, from Revelation xii. he declares, that there 
ſhall be ſoon an earthquake, which ſhall overturn a 
tenth part of London, and kill 7000 men of note, and 
the other nine parts of the inhabitants ſhall be con- 
verted to righteouſneſs, which is immediately to fore- 
go the Millenium. He concludes that the longitude 
at ſea will be found out before this grand Era, in 
which he takes notice of the probability of ſucceſs by 
Mr Harriſon's clock. After all, however wild and 
extravagant his ſolutions may be, yet his inferences 
from them are highly commendable, and will un- 
doubtedly in the mind of every good man atone, if 
any thing can atone, for the wildneſs of his princi- 
ples. Among the inferences, having ſeverely reprov- 
ed the miſconduct of our clergy, he diverts us with 
the ſtory of a conference between Dr Aldridge, Dean 
of Chriſt Church, Oxford, and Mr Brotherton, an emi- 
nent ſtage-player. When the former declaring his 
ſurprize how comedians ſhould ſo deeply affect an au- 
dience, while preachers cannot do it, whoſe ſubjects 
are yet ſo much more ſerious and affecting than the 


others ſictions, Mr Brotherton, upon leave obtained to (69) Memoirs, 
ſpeak his mind with freedom, made anſwer, Mr Dean, Vol. 2. p, 141. 
| 154 


we are in earncft, and yau are not (69). 
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(70) Anthony 
Collins, Eiq; 
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WHIS T O N. 
© js treated as if he did not know the firſt elements of Greek, though even in that he js 
© much ſuperior to moſt of thoſe who make ſo free with him; and you every day hear 
© his performances run down as whimſies and chimeras, by men who never read them, 
© and if they did, could not underſtand them. Nor does his warmth of temper come off 
better; tis all obſtinacy, pride, and heretical pravity, a want of modeſty, and due defer. 
© ence to juſt authority. They that ſpeak moſt favourably, look on him as crazed, and 
© little better than a madman [FF ].“ This is the 3 man's character, and low as he ie, 
they cannot be content to leave him quiet in his poverty; whereas had he not been 
early poſſeſſed with a paſſionate love for the ſcriptures and philoſophy; had he not 
thought it his duty above all things to promote the glory of God, and been perſuaded 
that could be no way ſo well done as by the ſtudy of his word and works, *tis more than 
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probable he had at this time been orthodox; 


[FF] He was dermed little better than a madman. 
"Tis eafily ſeen, that however jult the principal out- 
lines of this character may be, yet the picture is finiſhed 
up with ſuch a choice of colourings as, without much 
regard to the true life-touches, chiefly ſerve the yoo: 
er's art in it, to recommend himſelf. Some defects 
indeed were unavoidable. It was firſt preſented to 
the public in 1712, when our author had lived not 
much above half his days ; though he had then both 
ſaid, wrote, and done enough to manifeſt the peculiar 
turn and caſt of his mind and temper, which were 
thereby become a popular theme of diſcourſe, and 
procured him the favours of many, eſpecially ſuch as 
on any account were diſaffected to the clergy. Among 
theſe ſtood foremoſt the author of The Groands and 
Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion (70), where the cha- 
rafter of Mr Whiſton, though living, then and many 
years after, was made uſe of by way of tool and thorn, 
wherewith to ſerve the writer's purpoſe in galling the 
fides of the parſons. To that end it is, that he is 
ſhewn in the light of © deſpiſing the catechiſms, con- 


feſſions or articles of faith, and traditions of all mo- 


* dern churches, the commentaries on ſcripture, and 
* the ſyſtematical books of all modern theologues. He 
is an upright and very religious man, and a moſt 
zealous chriſtian, leading a moral life, as is com- 
mon to moſt who are ſtiled hereticks, renouncing 
glory, riches, and eaſe, which he might have had 
with the applauſe of all, and envy of none ; and 
willingly. and courageouſly undergoing obloquy, 
verty, and perſecution (all three whereof have been 

is lot, and the two former will be always) for the 
ſake of a good conſcience: deeming prudence to be 
the worldly wiſdom condemned by Chriſt ard his 
apoſtles ; and concealment of religious ſentiments to 
be a great crime; and unmoved by the example of 
ſeveral learned divines, who, as is well known, have 
great prudence; and through fear of the ignorant, 
the bigots, and the crafty (who govern the two for- 
mer) do moſt of all men conceal their religious ſen- 
timents from the world, which if they in confidence 
diſcover to him, he without ſcruple publiſhes it 
in print, ſacrificing his underſtanding to the obe- 
dience of faith, and believing myſteries. He is 
the very reverſe of many moſt eminens divines : he 
thinks himſelf obliged in conſcience to be dutiful, 
ſubmiſſive, and loyal to his Majeſty, to whom he has 
ſworn allegiance: and it is not a church-poiat with 
him, to act one way, and pray and ſwear another, 
or not to be in earneſt in theſe two moſt ſerious and 
ſolemn actions. He ſpeaks what he thinks, and is 
not guilty of the contradiction of making the Chri- 
ſtian religion a matter of great importance, and yet 
concealing his thoughts about the particulars of that 
religion, any more than he is of profeſſing a religion 
he does not believe. He pays no regard to faſhion- 
able doctrines ; nor tofaſhionable divines, who in obe- 
dience to one another,andin harmony, yary, change, 
and regulate the faith of the vulgar. He will not 


and then, inſtead of his preſent treatment, 


* be bound by articles which he has ſubſcribed, bur 
renounce them, when he judges them erroneous ; 
nor will he ſubſcribe articles waich he docs not be- 
lieve true, or ſubſcribe them in a ſenſe contrary to 
thoſe deſigned by the impoſers. He renounces all 
preferments, and Will not ſo muck as receive money 
from infidel hands. He thinks himſelf obliged to 
imitate the apoſtles in their low eſtate, and he be- 
lie ves it no leſs inconſiſtent with chriſtianity, to aim 
at and contend for, and poſſeſs that worldly great- 
neſs and wealth, which their pretended ſucceſſors of 
the Romiſh church enjoy and contend for, as due to 
them by the goſpel, than to contradict the apoſtles 
in other reſpects. He lives for the moſt part in 
London, the place of the greateſt reſort of men of 
underſtanding, birth, fortune, and learning, in the 
univerſe. There he viſits perſons of both ſexes, and 
of the higheſt rank, who are delighted with his 
plainneſs, integrity (, ſenſe, and learning, and to 
whom he diſcourſes with the greateſt freedom about 
many important points, add cipecially about Atha- 
naſianiſm, which ſeems his moit peculiar concern. 
He frequents the moſt public coffee- houſes, where 
molt are prone to ſhew him reſpect, and none dare 
ſhew him any diſreſpect; the clergy either flying 
before him, or making a feeble oppoſition to him.— 
By all which he has made a multitude of converts 
to the belief that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt 
are three different intelligent agents, and not three 
intelligent agents making but one intelligent agent: 
that the Father was before, and is greater than, the 
Son : that the Son is not the ſame being with the 
Father; and that the Father is the One God (as ſay 
both the Scripture and Nicene creed); or that 
there are no other Gods but him; all doctrines con- 
trary to the preſent orthodoxy. And he has ſoftened 
the zeal of many more, who uſed to call fire from 
heaven, or the ſword of the magiſtrate to defend 
their ſentiments. He has at this time ſo much cre- 
dit, that he now ſays and prints what he pleaſes, 
without incurring any hazard of perſecution from 
real or pretended zealots, who are forced to yield to 
the ſuperior ſplendor and power of his honeſty, 
ſenſe, and learning, and fear of drawing upon them- 
ſelves ſomething of more fatal conſequence than the 
preſent connections that he makes. And I am per- 
ſuaded, continues this writer, that if any country 
could but furniſh taventy ſuch men as he, they would, 
without pay, and with mere liberty to ſpeak their ſeu- 
timents, put to flight twenty thouſand liſted to ſupport 
error. But the greateſt good that he promotes 
ſeems to me what he docs not deſign ; and that 15 
by putting men upon enquiries to make them ſee 
farther than himſeif, and to reject his narrow opi- 
nions. He is a very ſerious and grave perſon, but 
yet cheerful, and no enemy to mirth ; and he is even 
capable of laughing heartily at egregious nonſenie, 
ſtupidity, and folly in the moſt ſolemn perſons, when 
they ſpeak about the moſt ſolemn things. 
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(x) This was the moſt ſtriking part of his character; and it is well obſerved, in the preface to his Memoirs, that the ſtrict inte- 


grity and fineerity of the author were probably the ſtrongeſt motives for their favourable recep: on by the public. 
Put there are two remarkable inſtances, not mentioned in his Memoirs, 


amiable qualities do indeed glow in every page of them. 


"Tis confeſſed theſe 


which have been communicated to us by undoubted authority, and juſtly claim a place in this article. — He was once in company 
with Meſſrs Pope, Addiſon, Walpole, Secretary Craggs, and others; when the queſtion was ſtarted, Whether a ſecretary of ſtate could 
be an honeſt man, conſiſter with the intereſt of his couatry ? After ſome debate, all apyealed to Mr Whiſton, who appeared un- 
willing to give his opinion upon a point of ftate-pulicy ; but being preſſed thereto, ſaid, He believed it <veuld be biſt for 4 ſecretary of 
ſtate to ſpeak openly what be knew, and declare bis imrentions f ecly. Mr Crages replied, It might do for a fortnight, but not longer. To 
which ſays Mr Whifton, Mr Secretary, did You ever try it for a fortnight Þ 1 he ſecretary made no anſwer, and Mr Walpole ſaid he could 
not anſwer, Another time, in a conference with the late Queen Caroline, who had a good reſpect for him, and had frequently expe* 
rienced with pleaſure the truth and fincerity of his heart, Her Majeſty obſerved, that ſhe well knew in general the people's freedom 


in paſſing their cenſures upon the court, and aſking him what particular fault they found in her conduct ? Mr Whiſton replied, that 


the fault moſt complained of was that of her talking at chapel. She promiſed amendmert, but proceeding to aſk what other faults 
were objected to her, He rep ied, When Your Majeſty bas amended this, I tell π of the next, his 
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his faults would have been overlooked: the learning he excels in would have been ex- 


tolled; and no defect would have been found in other parts of it: he would have been 


cried up as an ornament of the age, and no preferment would have been denied or en- 
vied him. Mr Whiſton had ſeveral children, of whom [GG] three ſons, William, 


George, and John lived to man's eftate; he had alſo one daughter, who was married to 


Samuel Barker, Eſq; at Lyndon in Rutland, where he paſſed a great ſhare of his 
time, eſpecially in the latter part of his life, and for whoſe kindneſs he has paid a juft 


tribute of gratitude in his Memoirs [HH]. A large catalogue of his works is printec 


the end of his Memoirs of Dr Clarke, 
ing pieces to make it complete. 
ment. 3. Three Tracts, &c. 


[GG] He had feveral children.) Of the three ſons, tue 
eldeſt, William, had a place in the Exchequer-office, but 
died in his father's life time. For the ſecond, George, 
the father made an application to the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons by a letter, which is a conſpicuous 
proof, that among the reſt of his good qualities the care 
of his family was none of the leaſt, 


Lyndon, Feb. 1, 1748 9. 
* Mr Speaker, 

Lou have been well acquainted with my af- 
fairs, and the circumſtances of my family; I will 
add, that you have all along been fo very kind to 
me, and fo greatly concerned for the misfortunes 
and troubles that have befallen me and them, that 
I think 1 necd make no apology for this my addreſs 
to vou on our account. You are not, I believe, 
unacquainted either with the abilities or application 
of my ſon George, or of my eldeſt ſon William 
(one, while he was alive, well known to the com- 
mittee of the houie of commons on account of his 
ſagacity and diligence in their affairs, and on ac- 
count of his labour in preſerving ſome books re- 
maining from the fire art Cotton Library), neither 
was you unapprized of the late Queen's kind pro- 
miſe to my ſon William, when ſhe was Regent, of a 
place of King's waiter, ſuch as Dr Clarke's ſon now 
enjoys, worth much about 1001. a year, and how 
it failed. You alſo know what vaſt pains he and his 
brother George took in learning the Armenian 
tongue, and how much too intenſe application George 
made to perfect the tranſlation and notes of the prin- 
cipal hiſtorian of that nation, Moſes Chorenenſis; 
:0 ſuch a degree indeed in a weak and valetudinary 
con!lirution of body, as has for ſeveral yerrs ren- 
deied him uncapable of hard ſtudy, and of moſt em- 
ployments otherwiſe befitting his learning and ca- 
pacity. You will alſo ſoon know upon the publica- 
tion of the Memoirs of my owvn life, what a ſtrange 
diſappointment I and my family long ago met with 
in the affair of Dr Turner, Prebendary of Ely, and 
the generous regard I bad to him, which occaſioned 
my own loſs of full 120ol. and the increaſe of his 
benefaction to clergymens widows and orphans of 
zoo l. You will alſo there know of my voluntary 
augmentation of a living I once had of 2ol. a year, 
which in my late diſtreſſes I might legally have 


the public is under ſome obligation, if not to me 
in my old age, now I am going out of the world, 
yet to my family, or rather to my ſon George in 
"Gp who alone of my children is uHprovided 
or. | T 

Upon this occaſion, therefore, Mr Speaker, you 
wiil give me leave to make my addreſs to yourſelf, 
and ſuch of my other friends as may have it in 
their power to aſſiſt me, and procure ſome employ- 
ment and place for my ſon George, that may be 
ealy and advantageous to him, and that without 
burdening him with what his nerves will not at pre- 
ſent bear. Now ſuch a place of 100 l. a year has 
been lately vacated by the death of a very worthy 
man ar.d a very good ſcholar, Mr Say, to whom the 
Queen herſe:f gave the place of keeper of her own 
livrary ; and which, I verily believe, were ſhe now 
alive, te would not have denied me for my ſon 
George, I have indeed been informed that this 
place has been ſuppreſſed ſince Mr Say's death, 
without anv direct intention of filling it up again; 
yet do I humbly hope, the foregoing circumſtances 
conſidered, that 'tis not too late to apply for its 
being reſtored, and given to my ſon: which is what 
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hept all my life. So that you cannot but be ſenſible 


| at 


3d edit. 1748. which however wants the follow- 
1. Chronological Tables. 


4. Addreſs to the Baptiſts. 5, Tranſlation into Eng- 
liſh of the Life of Erneſtus, Prince of Saxe-Gotha. 6. Memoirs of his own Life. 


Exact account of the time when Miraculous Powers ceaſed in the Church: and Biſh 


2. Primitive New Teſta- 


7. 
* 


I earneſtly beg of you, and all my other friends to 
* whom the copies of this letter are ſent, to endeavour 
at this time. I am, 


$3, 
* Your Old Friend and 
* Humble Servant, 
* WiLL, Warren (70). 


Copies of this letter were ſent to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, to the Lord Chancellor, to the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, and to Mr Poyntz; but nothing was 
done in it. This ſon George was educated at Clare 
Hall in Cambridge, but from an ill ſtate of health, 
declined the practice of phyſic, which he had ſtudied 
aſhduouſly, and for ſome years among his acquaint- 
ance practiſed with ſucceſs, without any fee, and 


(70) Memoirs, 
vol. I. p. 414 
415. 416. 


his ſkill was generally acknowledged f. Upon his + Communi- 
father's deceaſe he came into 13 of the better cated by one of 


part of the paternal eſtate near 
gether with an annuity for his life, purchaſed at the rate 
of 8 per cent. with 500 l. left to him by the will of his 
elder brother William, yields a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence. He is ſtill living, and reſides at St Aibans in 
Hertfordſhire, where he is well reſpected by the gen- 
try in and about the place. Mr John Whiſton, the 
youngeſt ſon, was bred a bookſeller, and is well known 
for his ſkill in that buſineſs, by which he has acquired 
a plentiful fortune, 

[HH] He has paid a jaſt tribute of gratitude to his 
ſon-in-law.) This gentleman, who married our author's 
daughter about the year 1722, behaved in the kindeſt 
manner to him poſſible, made his houſe his father-in- 
law's home ever afterwards, and it is gratefully ac- 


knowledged in his Memoirs (71), by which it appears (71) Particular- 


ewmarket, which to- Bi 


family. 


that his ſon-in-law was a gentleman of a not inconſi- ly p. 231, 2. 


derable ſhare of learning; For, ſays our author, 
* when I was forced to examine the character of old 
* chriſtian books with the very kind and very valuable 

aſũſtance of my ſon-in-law, 8. Barker, &c. whoſe 


that language, would outgo all the modern Hebrew 
grammars whatſoever. But now I have mentioned 
my ſon-in-law, and his aſſiſtance to me in this par- 
ticular caſe, I muſt do him the juſtice to own farther 


the beſt ancient books proper to my deſigns, which 
I was no way able to purchaſe myſelf, but by ad- 
ding frequently his own great ſagacity and exact- 
neſs in examination to my own diſcoveries, in which 
aſſiſtance none but my old boſom-friend, Mr Ri- 
chard Allen, Fellow of Sidney College, Cambridge, 
of whom I have made frequent mention in my writ- 
ings, but now in paradiſe, can at all be compared 
to him: Nor is it eaſily poſſible for one man to be 


more obliged to another, than I and my family 


4 
64 
have lon 


world l' 


The Hebrew Grammar has not been printed. But 
in 1761, came out in 4to. Poefis vetus Hebraica reſti 
uzdam de carminibus Anacreon- 


tuta. Accedunt 


ticis, De Accentibus Grzcis. De Scriptura vetere 
Ionica. De Literis conſonantibus & vocalibus, & de 
Pronuntiatione Linguz Hebraicz. Auctore Samuele 
Barker Armigero, nuper de Lyndon in comitatu Ro- 
telandiz, P 


46 U 


v 


Hebrew Grammar, which he has been ſo many years 
about, if once perfected and publiſhed, would ſhew 
how much original authors, even in underſtanding 


his very great aſſiſtance to me on many other occa- 
fions alſo ; not only by furniſhing me with many of 


een to Mr Barker: May God Almighty 
reward him for the ſame, both in this and the next 


She * 


2 
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Sherlock's Sermon on the Rebellion. He alſo left ſome manuſcripts; as, 1. A verſion 
of David's Pſalms in metre. 2. A Paraphraſe upon Job. 


WHITBY [DAA] a learned Engliſh Divine, who publiſhed ſeveral books from 
the year 1664 to 1725, was born in 1638 [J. at Ruſhden, or Ruſden, in Northamp- 
( A. Wees, tonfhire. In the year 1653, he was admitted into Trinity College in Oxford; and June 


Ath. ed. 1721. 13, 1655, elected ſcholar of that houſe (a). 


| 
vol 1.021068, 20, 1657, and that of Maſter, April 10, 1660 (5). In 1664 he was elected Fellow Men 
of his college; and the ſame year he manifeſted his learning by a good book he pub- 


He took his Bachelor of Arts degree Apri 


liſhed againſt 7 * [BI: in which controverſy he highly ſignalized himſelf during the 


remaining part o 


his life [C]. Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, taking him tor his chap. 


lain, collated him, in October 1668, to the prebend of Yateſbury in the cath=dral 
church there: and, in the latter end of November following, to the Prebend of Hu. 
born-Tarrant and Burbach. On the 4th of September 1672, he was admitted Chantor 
of the fame church; and the 13th of that month took both the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor in Divinity: being then, or ſoon after, Rector of St Edinund's church in 


[4] Was born in 1638] The time of his birth is 
collected from theſe words of Ant. Wood, when he 
ſays, that June 13, 1655, he was aged 17 years: 
from whence it follows that he was born in the year 
1638; which agrees with the Short Account of his 
Life prefixed to his Laſ Thoughts, wherein he is ſaid 
to have been aged 88 years [or rather in the 88th 
yar of his age] when he died, March 24, 1725-6. 
He was indeed reported to be 90 at the time of his 
deceaſe ; but that ſeemed to be only a random gueſs. 

[ B) By @ book he publiſhed againſt Popery.] The title 
of this book was, Romiſb Dor ines not from the begin- 
ning : Or a Reply to what S. C. [Serenus Creiſy] a 
Roman Catholic, hath returned to Dr Pierce Sermon, 
preached before his Majeſty at Whitehall, 1 F:b. 1662. 
ſand intituled The Primitive Rule of Reformation, 
&c.} Lond. 1664. 4to. Our Author's Anſwer is 
chiefly a collection out of the writings of many emi- 
nent champions of the Proteſtant cauſe, who had be- 
fore abundantly ſatisfied all the Reaſons and Citations 
alledged by Mr Creſſy. 

[C] In which Controverſy he highly fignalized himſelf 
during the remaining part of his life.] We ſhall, in this 
Note, give at one view all the other pieces publiſhed 
by our Author againſt Popery ; which, in order of 
time, were as follows. 1. Ad vd 07, or An Anfeer 
to Sure-Footing, /o far as Mr Whitby is concerned in 
it. Wherein the Rule and Guide of Faith, the Intereſt 
of Reaſen, and the Authority of the Church in matters 
of Faith, are fully handled and windicated £3 the 
exceptions of Mr Sargeant, and petty flirts of Fiat Lux. 
Together with An Anſwer to five Queſtions propounded 
by a Roman Catholic, printed with An Anſwer to Sure- 

| Footing. Oxon. 1666. 8vo.— The Sure. 8 in 

Cbriſſianity : or, Rational Diſcourſe on the Rule of 

Faith, &c. printed at London, 1664, 1665 8vo. and 

here anſwered, was written by John Sargeant, alias 

Smith, who after he had perfected his ſtudies in the 

(1) See an ac- Engliſh college at Liſbon, was ſent a Miſſionary into 
count of him in England (1). As for Fiat Lux, it was written by. 
— _ VITTE II. The next book publiſhed by our 3 
Yon. vol. II. againſt Popery, was, 4 Diſcourſe concerning the 1do- 
0 iy 4 — 4 Church of x4 _— that Charge is 
juſtified, and the pretended Refutation of Dr & tilling- 

Heels Diſcourſe is anſwered. Lond. 1674. 8vo. This 

Diſcourſe was writ in defence of Dr Stillingfleet's 

book intitled, A Diſcourſe of the Idolatry practiſed 

in the Church of Rome, &c. againſt Dr Tho. God- 

den's (alias Browne's) anſwer thereto, called Catho- 

licks no Idolaters, &c. publiſhed at London 1671, 

1672. 8vo. Dr Sillingfieet himſelf anſwered after- 

wards Godden's book, in A Defence of the Diſcourſe, 

Ec. as above, againſt a book called Catholicks no Ido- 

laters, &c. in two parts, Lond. 1676. Svo. ref! * the 

other part in anſwer to the remainder of Dr Tho. God- 

den's book to a farther opportunity; which, he ſays, he 

might the better do, becauſe it had already received a 

ſufficient anſwer from a learned and worthy perſon, 

meaning Dr Whitby, to whom he pays that compliment. 

III. The next publication of our Author was, The Ab- 

ſurdity and Idolatry of Hoſt-worſhip proved, by ſhewing, 

how it anſwers what is ſaid in Scripture and the Writings 

of the Fathers, to ſhew the Folly and Idolatry committed 

in the Worſhip of the Heathen Deities. Alſo a full 

Anſwer to all thoſe Pleas by which Papiſts would 

wipe off the Charge of Idolatry. Lond. 1679. 8vo. 

To which is added, An Appendix againſt Tranſub- 

ſtantiation, with ſome Reflections on a book called 


The Guide in Controver ſis, by R. H. (Abr Woodhead) 
- -. in a Sermon on John vii. 47, 48, 49. London 
1679. This ſermon was intended to have been 
preached before the Clergy. And theſe three laſt 
ieces evinced the truth of thoſe doctrines contained 
in the two great Teſts, one made in the 25th, and the 
other in the zoth of K. Charles II. which laſt re. 
quires the renouncing of the ſeveral Roman - Catholic 
tenets refuted in theſe two books; and moreover juſti- 
hed the reaſonableneſs and equity of impoſing thoſe 
Teſts. IV. A Diſcourſe concerning the Laws Eccleſe- 
aſtical and Civil made againſt Hereticks by Popes, Em. 
perors, and Kings, Provincial and General Councils, 
approved by the Church of Rome. Shen ing, 1,2, What 
roteftant Subjects may expect to ſuffer under a Popiſb 
Prince acting according to thoſe Laws. 2dly, That noOath 
or Promiſe of ſuch a Prince can give them any juſt Se- 
curity, that he will not execute theſe Laws upon them, 
With a Pr. face againſt perſecuting and deſtroying Here- 
ticks. 4to. Lond. 1682. Reprinted at London in 
1743; 8vo. with an Introduction by Biſhop Kennett. 
A Treatiſe in confutation of the Latin S:rwice prac- 
tiſed, and by order of the Trent Council continued, in the 
Church of Rome. Ato. Lond. 1687. VI. The Falli. 
bility of the Roman Church demonſtrated from the mant 
feſt Error of the ſecond Nicent and Trent Councils, which 
ert, that the Veneration and honorary Worſhip e 
Images, is a Tradition primitive and Ap flolical. 1 
1687. 4to. in 11 ſheets, without the Author's name. 
VII. 4 Demonſtration, that the Church of Rome, and 
her Councils, have erred ; by ſhewing that the Councils 
of Conſtance, Baſil, and Trent, have in ail their De- 
crees touching Communion in one kind, contradicted the 
received Doctrine of the Church of Chriſt. With an 
Appendix in Anſwer to the 21 Chapter of the Author of 
Papiſt miſrepreſented and repreſented. Lond. 1688.4to. 
VIII. Treatiſe of Traditions. Part I. Where it is proved 
that we haue Evidence ſufficient from Tradition, 1. That 
the Scriptures are the Word of God. 2. That the Church 
of England owns the true Canon of the Books of the Old 
Teſtament. 3. That the Copies of the Scripture have 
not been corrupted. 4. That the Romaniſts have no ſuch 
Evidence for their Traditions. 5. That the Teſtimony 
of *he preſent Church of Rome can be no ſure Evidence 
of Apoſflolical Tradition. 6. What Traditions may ſe- 
curely be relied upon, and what not. Lond. 1688. IX. 
Treatiſe of Tradition. Part II. Shewing the Novelty of 
the pretended Traditions of the Church of Rome. As 
being firfl, Not mentioned by the Ancients in their Diſ- 
courſes of Traditions Apoſtolical, truly ſo called, or ſa 
efteemed by them. Nor ſecondly, In their awowed Rule, 
or Symbol of Faith. Nor thirdly, In the Iuſtructions 
given to the Clergy concerning all thoſe things they were 
to teach the People, Nor fourthly, In the Examination 
of a Biſhop at his Ordination. Nor fifthly, In the an- 
tient Treatiſes deſigned to inſtruct Chriſtians in all the 
Articles of their Faith. Sixthly, From the Confeſſions 
of Romiſh Dofors. With an Anſwer to the Arguments 
of Mr Mumford for Tradition: And a Demonſtration 
that the Heathens made the ſame Plea from Tradition as 
the Romaniſts do; and that the Anſwer of the Fathers 
to it, do fully juſtify the Proteſtants. Lond. 1689. 4to. 
Irrifio Dei Pannarii Rumanenſium. The Derifen 
of the Breaden God worſhipped in the Romiſh Church, 
22 out of the Holy Scriptures, the Apocryphal 
cooks, and Writings of the Holy Fathers. To which ts 
added, A St>mon preached at the Cathedral Church of Sa- 
rum the firſt Sunday in Advent, 1715. Lond. 1716. = 


5 


col. 114, 127. 


W H I T B . 
the ſaid city (c). A very retired and ſtudious life, as qur author's was, affords but few in- 
cidents worthy of notice, We are obliged therefore to confine ourſelves to what ren- 
dered him moſt famous, eminent, and uſeful in the world; namely, a particular account 
of his numerous writings, which, as they contain the hiſtory of his opinions, properly 
fall under the plan of this work. Beſides thoſe againſt Popery already mentioned, in 
1683, he publiſhed © The Proteſtant Reconciler, &c. [Di a work very unacceptable then, 
as * pleading for condeſcenſion to Diſſenting Brethren ,* at a time when the court was 
violently bent againſt them. Therefore his patron Biſhop Ward obliged him to make a 
retractation [EZ]. And, in the ſecond part, publiſhed the ſame year, he earneſtly per- 
ſuaded the diſſenting laity to join in full communion with the Church of England; an- 
« ſwering all the objections of the Nonconformiſts againſt the lawfulneſs of their ſubmiſſion 
« unto the rites and Conſtitutions of that Church.“ So great an enemy as our Author 
was to Popiſh ſuperſtition and tyranny, he could not but rejoice at the acceſſion of K. 
William to the throne, In order to ſatisfy thoſe who ſcrupled to take the Oath of Al- 
legiance to him, he wrote two treatiſes F], mentioned more particularly below. He 
publiſhed next, in 1691, A Diſcourſe confirming the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian 
Faith from the extraordinary Gifts and Operations of the Holy Ghoſt, vouchſafed to the Apo- 
files and primitive Profeſſors of that Faith GJ. But his capital and molt conſiderable 
work, and the reſult, as he tells us (4), of fifteen years ſtudy, was, A Paraphraſe and 
Commentary on the New Teſtament, in two Volumes: The firſt containing the four Gol- 
pels, and the Acts of the holy Apoſtles; the ſecond, all the Epiſtles, with a Diſcourſe 


4217 
(e) Wood, Ath. 
as above, and 
Faſti, col. 13g, 


and I. Le Neve's 
Faſti, p. 467. 


(d) Prefacy 


[D] The Proteſtant Reconciler, Fc.) The remainder 
of the title will beſt ſhew the true deſign of this book; 
which is thus. . . Humbiy pleading for Com leſcenſion to 
Diſjenting Brethren, in Things indifferent and unneceſſa- 
ry, for the ſake of Peace: And ſhewing, How: unea- 
ſonable it 7s 10 make ſuch 7 hings the Neceſſary Conditions 
of Communicn. By a Well-wwifher to the Church's Peace, 
and a Lamenter of her ſad Diviſions. Lond. 1683. 8vo. 

This performance drew a violent ſtorm upon our 
Author trom various parts, as appears by theſe ſe- 
veral Anſwers publiſhed to it. The firſt was by Laur. 
Womack, D. D. “ in his © Sufragium Proteftantium : 
* Wherein our Governors are jultified in their impo- 
© fitions and proceedings againſt Diſſenters; Meiſner 
* alſo, aud the Verdict reſcued from the Cavils and 
* ſecitious Sophiſtry of The Proteſtant Reconciler. Our 
Author animadverts upon ſome parts of this Anſwer, 
in the ſecond edition of the firſt part of his Proteſtant 
Reconciler.— The 2d Anſwer was by David Jenner, 
B. D. ſome time of Caius college in Cambridge, af- 
terwards Rector of Great Warley in Eſſex, 2 
ry of Sarum, and Chaplain to the King, in his Bi- 
* frons: or, a new Diſcovery of Treaſon under the 
* fair Face and Maſk of Religion, and of Liberty of 
* Conſcience,” &. Lond. 1683-84. 4to. In which 
book in general, and in the title thereof, he ſaith, that 
the Author of the Proteſtant Reconciler deſigns no- 
thing but to promote Anarchy and Confuſion in 
Church and State ; that the Author 1s guilty of Trea- 
ſon, an encourager of the new Plot (the Preſbyterian 
or Proteſtant Plot, which broke out in June 1683) a 
giver out unto the People that the King and Govern- 
ors were and are the Betrayers of their Liberties, and 
therefore deſerves death, &c. 3. The next Anſwer 
was intitled, An awakening Word to the Grand- 
jury men of the Nation. To which is added, A 
brief Compariſon between Daniel Whitby and Titus 
* Oates; the firſt protected in his virulence to ſacred 
* Majeſty by one or two of kis Fautors ; the ſecond 

uniſhed for his abuſes of the King's only Brother, 
b the loyal Chief- Juſtice Jefferies. The firſt ſaved 
harmleſs in many Preferments (three of which are 
in one Church of Sarum) the ſecond fined in mercy 
no more than 10,0920 pounds.“ Lond. 1683. 4to. 
In this pamphlet, which is a very virulent thing, as 
A. Wood obſerves (2), the Author ſaith, that after 
Dr Whitby had publiſhed The Proteftant Reconciler, the 
people did nickname him Whigby, that alſo be was 
ſuſpended, and at length made a pretended Recanta- 
tion, which coſt him nothing but the pleaſure of out- 
witting his governors, by a part ated in a comical 
way, &c. 4. About the ſame time was publiſhed a 
pamphlet, intitled, * Three Letters of Thanks to The 
* Proteſiant Reconciler, 1. From the Anabaptiſts at 
* Munſter. 2, From the Congregations in New Eng- 
land. 3. From the Quakers in Penſylvania.'— But 
this was not all; for it is one of the books cenſured 
in the Oxford Decree, made 21 July 1683, for theſe 
falſe, ſeditious, and impious DoQrines,— It is not 
«« lawful for Superiors to impoſe any thing in the wor- 
* ſhip of God that is not antecedently neceſſary. — 
The duty of ot offending a weak brother, is incon- 


® He was 
Arcndeacon of 
Suffolk, and 
conſecrat d Bi- 
ſhop of St Da- 
vid's November 
11, 1633. 


(2) Col, 1071, 


\ 


* ſiſtent with all human authority of making laws con- 8 in 
*« cerning indifferent things (3).” And in purſuance (3) Propoſ xp 
of this cenſure, the book was burnt in the quadrangle 22. £2 
of the Univerſity-ſchools (4). 

LE] His patron Biſhop Ward obliged him to make a 
Retra#ation.) That Retractat ion was in the following 
words. OR. 9, 1683. I Daniel Whitby, Doctor 
* of Divinity, Chantor of the Church of Sarum, and 
* ReQtor of the Pariſh Church of St Edmund's in the 
* City and Dioceſe of Sarum, having been the Author 
of a Book called The Proteſtant Reconciler, which 
through want of Prudence, and Deference to Au- 
thority, I have cauſed to be printed and publiſhed, 
am truly and heartily ſorry for the ſame, and for any 
evil influence it hath had upon the Diſſenters from 
the Church of England eſtabliſhed by Law, or 
others: And whereas it containeth ſeveral Paſlages 
which I am convinced in my Conſcience are ob- 
noxious to the Canons, and do reflect upon the Go- 
vernors of the ſaid Church, I do hereby openly re- 
voke and renounce all irreverent and unmeet Ex- 
preſſions contained therein, by which I have juſtly 
incurred the cenſure or diſpleaſure of my Superiors: 
Ind furthermore, whereas theſe two Propoſitions 
have been deduced and concluded from the ſaid 
book, viz. 1. That it is not lawful for Superiors to 
impoſe any thing in the worſhip of God, that is not 
antecedently neceſſary : 2. The duty of not offend- 
ing a weak brother is inconſiſtent with all human 
authority of making laws concerning indifferent 
things ; I do hereby openly renounce both the ſaid 
Propoſitions, being falſe, erroneous, and ſchiſmati- 
cal, and do revoke and diſclaim all Tenets, Poſi- 
tions, and Aſſertions contained in the ſaid Book 
from whence theſe Poſitions can be inferred: And 
* whereinſoever I have offended therein, I do heartily 
F pardon of God, and the Church, for the ſame. 

5 He awrote two 8 The firſt was, Con- 
* ſiderations humbly offered for taking the Oath of 
* Allegiance to King William and Queen Mary.” 
Lond. 1689. 4to. The ſecond was intitled, * An 
* Hiſtorical Account of ſome Things relating to the 
Nature of the Engliſh Government, and the Con- 
* ceptions which our Fore-fathers had of it. With ſome 
* Inferences thence made for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
* who ſcruple the Oath of Allegiance to King William 
* and Queen Mary. Lond. 1690. 4to, In this piece 
he maintains the original compact or eſtabliſhment of 
laws, by which the Kings of England were to govern, 
and the people to be governed ; and obſerves, that we 
find throughout the hiſtory of our Kings, their election, 
or elſe their compact with the people, to have gene- 
rally been conceived a thing proper to ſtrengthen 
_— to the crown, or at the leaſt to ſatisfy their 

ple. , 

[G)] 4 Diſcourſe concerning the Truth and Certainty 
of the Chriſtian Faith, c.] This is only a ſhort Trea- 
tiſe of 29 pages, beſides a Preface of 4 pages. 4to. 
and ſeems to have been a ſermon, though it is not 
publiſhed as ſuch. It is full of learned quotarions, 
as all his works are, which ſhew his very extenſive 
reading, | 


(4) Wood, Ath. 
vol. II. col. 20, 
1071. 
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of 


4 
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T B Y. 
of the Millennium [H ]. To this great work, the following pieces of our author may 
be reckoned as ſo many parts or appendages. The Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian 
Revelation [I]. An Anſwer to a Pampblet, entitled, Some Paſſages in Dr Whitby's Pa- 
raphraſe and Annotations on the New Teſtament, contrary to Scripture, &c.|K]. 4 
Diſcourſe concerning the true Import of the words Eleftion and Reprobation ; the extent of 


Cbriſt's Redemption; the Grace of God; the Liberty of the Will; the perſeverance or defecti. 
bility of the Saints [L]. Four Diſcourſes on Election and Reprobation[MJ. A Treatiſe on 
Original Sin; or, the Imputation of Adam's Sin to all his Poſterity [N J. Upon the publi- 


[H] A Paraphraſe and Commentary on the New Teſta- 
ment, fc.) This great work was firſt printed in 1703, 
in folio ; and reprinted ſeveral times fince, having met 
with a good reception from the world. There is added, 
A Chronology of the New Teſtament, taken from Bi- 
ſhop Lloyd's; and a Map of the Places mentioned in 
the Goſpels, Acts, or the Epiſtles. To the .. . edition 
in 1710, there was ſubjoined an Appendix, contain - 
ing Examen Variantium Lectionum Johannis Millii, S. 
T. P. in Nowum Teſtamentum: or, an Examination of 
Dr John Mill's various Readings on the New Teſta- 
ment... . In this Examination our Author falls into a 
groundleſs panick, leſt the great quantity of various 
readings collected together by Dr Mills ſhould over- 
throw the authority of the holy ſcriptures. The 
(5) Lond. 1713, Author of A Diſcourſe of Free-thinking (5), did not 
p. 88. fail to lay hold of ſo ſpecious an objection. Dr Mills, 
ſays he, has publiſhed a book containing all the va- 
rious Readings of the New Teſtament he has been 
able to meet with; and they amount, according to 
© a late Author, to above 30,000. How the Text of 
«* Scripture is affected by this work of Dr Mills, you 
* may ſee by the late learned Days of Dr Whitby, 
* who in general thus declares his judgment of it. Says 
* he, © 1 he vaſt quantity of various Readings col- 
« lected by the Doctor, muſt of courſe make the mind 
« doubtful or ſuſpicious, that nothing certain can be 
expected from books, where there are various Read- 
« ings in every verſe, and almoſt in every part of every 
«« verſe.” —But the great Dr Bentley makes this very 
(6) 1 "yr p pertinent Remark, among others, on this ſubject (6). 
OE Free-thik. * What is it that your Whitbyas ſo inveighs and ex- 
ing by Phileleu- claims at? The Doctor's labours, ſays he, make 
therus Lipſienſis, the whole Text precarious; and expoſe both the 
part i. p. 64. © Reformation to the Papiſts, and Religion itſelf to 
the Atheiſts, God forbid! we'll ſtill hope better 
things. For ſurely thoſe various Readings exiſted 
before in ſeveral exemplars; Dr Mill did not make 
and coin them, he only exhibited them to our view. 
If Religion therefore was true before, though ſuch 
various Readings were in being, it will be as true 
© and conſequently as ſafe flill, though every body 
© ſees them. Depend on't; no truth, no matter of 
fact fairly laid open, can ever ſubvert true Reli- 
gion.“ 

17 ] The Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Re- 
welation.] The whole title is, A Diſcourſe of the 
Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Revelation; 
* by reaſon of the Corruptions of the Principles of 
Natural Religion among Jews and Heathens. Lond. 
1705. 8vo. He had mentioned, in his Preface to the 
Goſpels (7 \, this Treatiſe, which might indeed have 
(7) P. xv, very properly made a part of that Preface, as a ſuit- 
able Introduction to the New Teſtament ; but, pro- 
bably on account of its length, was omitted. In an 
Advertiſement to the Reader, he obſerves, That he 
did with ſome reluQancy diſcourſe in this Treatiſe 
of thoſe impure PraQtices which obtained among the 
Heathens, and which on that account might be offen- 
ſive to chaſte ears; but then (adds he) conſidering that 
all the Fathers who have written Apologies for Chriſti- 
anity, or Confutations of theReligion of the Heathens, 
from Juſtin Martyr to Theodoret, have been as full in 
thoſe Diſcoveries, I thought their piety and prudence 
might be a juſt apology for doing the ſame thing, to 
the ſame good end; eſpecially, when the ſubje& muſt 

have been imperfe&, had this been omitted. 
[XI A: anſuer to a Pamphlet, &c.) The whole 
Treatiſe was, * Refletions on ſome Aſſerticns and Opi- 
* nions of Mr Dogxcell, contained in a Book, enti- 
ted, An Epiſtolary Diicourſe, proving from the 
« Scripture and Firſt Fathers, that the Soul is a Prin- 
«* ciple naturally mortal. Shai the Falſchoad and 
* the pernicious Conſe. quences of them. To which is added, 
« An Anſaer to a Pamphlet entitled, Some Paſſages on 
« Dr Whitby's Paraphraſe and Annotations on the 
« New Teſtament, contrary to Scripture and the re- 


cation 


« ceived Doctrine of the Church of England.“ Lond. 
1707. 8vo. 

[L} 4 Diſcourſe, &c.) In this Diſcourſe he treats, 
1. Of the true import of the words E/c#i;n and Re. 
probation ; and the things ſignified by them in the holy 
Scripture, 2. The extent of Chriſt's Redemption. 
3. The Grace of God; where it is enquired, whether 
it be vouchſafed ſufficiently to thoſe who improve it 
not, and irreſiſtibly to thoſe who do improve it; and 
whether men be wholly paſſive in the work of their 
Regeneration? 4. The Liberty of the Will in a tate 
of Trial and Probation, 5. The Perſeverance or 
Detectibility of the Saints; with ſome Reflections on 
the State of Heathens, the Providence and Preſcience 
of God. Lond. 1710. 8vo.— They who had known 
his education might remember, as he obſerves (8), 
that he was bred up ſeven years in the univerſity under 
men of the Calviniſtical perſuaſion, and ſo could hear 
no other doctrine, or receive no other inſtructions from 
the men of thoſe times, and therefore had once firm] y 
entertained all their doctrines. What induced him to 
alter his opinion, was a conference he had with a 
Phyſician, who ſaid, * There was ſome cauſe to doubt 
the truth of Scripture; for, ſaith he, it ſeems plainly 
to hold forth the doctrine of abſolute election and re. 

roba ion, in the gth chapter to the Romans, which 
1s attended with more evident abſurdities than can be 
charged on them who queſtion the truth of ſcripture: 
and alſo ſeemeth as repugnant to the common notion 
which mankind have received of divine juſtice, good- 
neſs, and ſincerity, as even the ſaying that God con- 
ſidering man, in maſſa perdita, as loſt in Adam, may 
delude him with falſe miracles, ſeemeth repugnant to 
his truth. And reading in Mr Dodwell (9), that 
bold ſtroke, that St Paul being bred a Phariſce, ſpake 
there, and is to be interpreted, ex mente Phariſcorum, 
according to the doctrine of the Phariſees concerning 
Fate, which they had borrowed from the Stoicks ; I ſet 
myſelf to make the beſt and the exacteſt ſearch I could 
into the ſenſe of the Apoſtle in that chapter, and the 
beſt help I had to attain the ſenſe of that chapter 
which I have given in my Paraphraſe, I received from 
a manuſcript of Dr Patrick, the late worthy Biſhop of 
Ely, on that ſubjeat- Thence I went on to examine 
all that was urged in favour of theſe doctrines from 
the holy ſcripture, and this produced one conſiderable 
part of theſe diſcourſes.” — He exhauſt: this ſubject, 
as he doth moſt others that he takes in hand. 

DLM] Four Diſcourſes, &c.) The whole title of this 
volume, is, * Four Diſcourſes, ſhewing, I. That the 
* Apeſile's words, Rem. g. have no relation to any per- 
* ſonal Election or Reprobation. Il. That the Electiau 
* mentioned in St Paul's Epiſiles to the Gentiles, is only 
* that of the Gentiles to be God's Church and People. 
III. That theſe two Aſfſertions of Dr Fohn Edwards, 
* viz. 1. That God's Foreknowledge of all Futuri- 
ties depends on his Decree, and that he foreknows 
* them becauſe he hath decreed them. 2. That God 
did from all eternity decree the Commiſſion of all 
« the Sins in the world; are falſe, blaſphemous, and 
* render God the Author of Sin.” IV. Being a Vindi- 
cation of my Annetations from the Doctor's Cavili. To 
© which is added in an Appendix, A ſhort Anſwer to 
* the Doctor Diſcuurſe concerning the fixt Term of bu- 
* man Life” Lond. 1710. 8vo. | 

[N] The Imputation of Adam's Sin to all his poſterity, 
Sc.] The Doctor thinking this ſabje& above vulgar 
capacities, and fit only for the learncd, he therefore 
writ it in Latin, and publiſhed it with this title, 
Tractatus de Imputatione divina Peccati Adami Poſteris 
cjus univerſis in reatum. Lond. 1711. 8vo. In it 
he denies the imputation of Adam's fin to his poſte- 


(8) In the Pre. 


face, 


(9) Proies, ad |, 


Stearn de bin, 


ſect. 41, p. 147, 


(10) Voſſius Wes 
very poſitive, that 
Eccigſia Catbelica 


rity to have any fair ground in ſcripture; and thence ji /crper judica- 


roceeding to antiquity, he declares, that upon an 
impartial ſearch he found * all the paſſages Voſſius 
* had collected to be impertinent (10), or at leaſt in. 
* ſufficient $0 prove the point; yea, proceeds he, I 


« found tin, Rif. Peli. 


wit; Which ae 
endeavours to 
rove by teſtimo· 
nies from Igna- 
tius ro St Au- 


mode æ in Bulli 
Detenſione m Fi- 
dei Nice . 


17 I 8. 3vo. 


dvo. 
(% Lond. 1726. 
ro. 


in) preface to 
bis Diſcourſe, 
mentioned in 
note [L]. 


* 


(12) Liberty of 
Piopheſ. P» £4, 


ou 2 - wo OL 
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ration of Dr S. Clarke's Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, our author, who had been 


of a different, and as it is called the orthodox, opinion (e), zealouſly embraced Dr 


Clarke's ſentiments u 


n that point; and publiſhed a Latin treatiſe, to prove, That the 


Controverſies raiſed about the Trinity could not be certainly determined from Fathers, Councils, or 


Catholic Tradition [O]. 


Likewiſe, 4 Diſcourſe, ſhewing, That the Expoſition which the 


Ante Nicene Fathers have given of the Texts alledged againſt the Reverend Dy Clarke, by a 
learned Layman, | Mr Nelſon] are more agreeable to the Interpretations of Dr Clarke, than 


to the Interpretations of that learned Layman (J). 
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(e) See his Pa- 
raphraſe and 
Commentary on 
the New T 
ment, &c, 


And, A Diſſuaſtve from Enquiring into (,, Lond. 1914. 


the Dofrine of the Trinity: Or the Difficulties and Diſcouragements which attend the Study of Wo. 
nodes that Doctrine [P]. Modeſt Diſquifitions upon Biſhop Bulls Defence of the Nicene Faith +. Dr 
Die" hel Waterland having attacked this *, our author publiſhed two Replies to him. His laſt piece : See his article 


upon this ſubject was his Laſt Thoughts, of which we ſhall give a further account preſent! 
When the Bangorian controverſy aroſe, our author liſted himſelf under Biſhop Hoadly's 


in Rem. [D]. 
J. 


banners; and wrote on his ſide, An An/wer to Dr Snape's Second Letter to the Biſhop of (4) Lond. 1717. 
Bangor (g): And, A Defence of the Propoſitions contained in the Lord Biſhop of Bangor s 


Sermon, from p. 11. to p. 17. 


And alſo, of what is ſaid in his Preſervative concernin 
real Sincerity, and our Title to the Favour of God (5. Here may be placed anoth 
tract, very little known to have been Dr Whitby's, but which hath been attributed to 


him by ſeveral of the beſt and moſt knowing judges : and that is, A fbort View of Dr 


Beveridge's Writings, which may jerve as a preliminary Diſcourſe to an Examination 
Articles (i) [Tl. Beſides all which, he publiſhed, Six ſingle Sermons at d 


8 'b) Lond. 1718. 
er 8 Vo. 


: of his (i) Lond. 1711. 
ifferent 8e. 


times [R]: and. Thirty-three Sermons upon the Attributes of God ():“ A volume in two vets. 


Church of Sarum (m). 


loſophy, for the uſe of young Students at the Univerſity (n). The laſt compoſition of our 


author, publiſhed after his deceaſe, was, The laſt Thoughts of Dr Whitby [S], 


found evidence ſufficient of the truth of that which 
« Peter du Moulin plainly owns, that from the time 
of the Apoſtles to St Auſtin's time, all the ecclefi- 
« aſtical writers ſeem to write incautiouſly of this mat- 
« ter, and to incline to what he calls * 
And of this having made a Collection, he hniſhed this 
Treatiſe about the year 1690, though he did not think 
it adviſeable to publiſh it till 1711 (11). 

[O] A Latin Treatiſe, Qc.] The title is, Di/ertatio 
de S. Scripturarum [nterpretatione ſecundum Patrum 
Commentarios. In qua probatur, Imo, Scripturam eſſe 
Regulam Fidei unicam, ex qua de omnibus Articulis Fidei 
creditu neceſſariis ad Salutem, judicium ferendum eſt, 
24s, Patres five primæ voi, five 1 non eſſe idoneos 
S. Scripture Interpreter. ziio, Non poſſe Controverſias 
de S. Trinitate motas ex Patribus, Conciliit, aut Tradi- 
tione were Catholica, certo definiri. ö vo. 1714. 

[P] 4 12 ive from enquiring into the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, Sc.) This is a viſible imitation of another 
tract publiſhed by Biſhop Hare, under this title, The 
« Difficulties and Diſcouragements which attend the 
Study of the Scriptures in the way of private Judg- 
ment; repreſented in a Letter to a young Clergy- 
* man.” And the reaſons fuggeſted by Dr Whitby 
againſt enquiring into the doctrine of the Trinity, are, 


The great difficulty of the work; of which the dif- . 


ferent methods taken by the moſt able managers of 
this controverſy afford a ſtrong preſumption. For 
why elſe, ſays he, do we find ſo many and ſo different 
ſchemes propoſed for explication of this myſtery ? — 
The difficulty will be much enhanced, if we conſider, 
that there are ſeveral books upon this ſubject lying 
upon our hands, yet unanſwered, or at leaſt never 
anſwered to ſatisfaction. But the greateſt difficulty 
ariſes from the Athanaſian Creed, concerning which 
he uſes this obſervation of Biſhop Taylor... If it 
* were conſidered, how many people underſtand it 
* not; how contrary to natural reaſon it ſeems; how 
© little the Scripture ſaith of thoſe curioſities of exp!1- 
cation; and how tradition was not clear on his fide 
for the article itſelf, much leſs for thoſe forms and 
minutes. .. it had not been amiſs, if the final judg- 
ment had been left to Jeſus Chriſt (12). Laſtly, 
he ſhews the danger of enquiring too far into that 
doctrine: Conſider, ſays he, ſeriouſly the great 
* and conſtant trouble you may bring upon yourſelf, 
* ſhould this your narrow ſearch pervert you, as it is 
* ſaid it hath done Mr Whiſton and Dr Clarke, men 
of unqueſtionable ſincerity in their endeavours to 
find out the truth. —Upon all theſe accounts, adds 
he. * my advice is in the general, not to go far inthe 
* explication of that which, ſaith a learned Prelate, 


is certainly very far beyond all our apprehenſions, 
VOL. VI. No. 352. 


his 


and ought therefore to be let alone.” Which any 
one may plainly ſee to be ironical. He concludes this 
treatiſe, by earneſtly recommending charity and mu- 
tual forbearance on both ſides. 

[2] 4 Port View of Dr Bewveridge's Writings, Sc.] 
This was occaſioned by the publication of a poſthu- 
mous Expoſition of the xxxix Articles of the Church of 
England, left in manuſcript by Biſhop Beveridge ; and 


0%) Lond. 1720. of Sermons on ſeveral occaſions (/): And Twelve Sermons preached at the Cathedral“ Lend z 10. 
Not to mention his Latin Compendium of Ethics, or Moral Phi- (+) Ethices com- 


rendium in uſum 


r Academicæ Ju- 
containing ventutis. Oct. 


1634. 8 vo. 


uſhered into the world by one Mr Gregory (13), whoſe (13) See above 


covetouſneſs, or injudicious zeal, was a great hurt to 
the good honeſt Biſhop's reputation, as our Author 
well obſerves (14). I would not,“ ſays he, if I 
* could help it, ſpeak a word in diſadvantage to the 
* Biſhop ; who was certainly a learned, and an excel- 
* lently pious and good man; but he that hath pub. 
* liſhed theſe writings of his, which he never deſigned 
for that purpoſe, hath done the greateſt diſhonour 
to him, as well as brought the juſteſt diſgrace upon 
* himſelf, for letting ſuch things paſs with ſuch com- 
mendation. He ſhould have commended the Biſhop 
for his great reading, zeal, vigilance and piety; and 
have anſwered his obligations that way : but for his 
principles, judgment, and reaſoning, by commend- 
ing them, he hurt the Biſhop's true character, at the 
ſame time that he gives us his own.” 

LX] Six fingle Sermons at different times.] They were, 
I. Hes Tus IIc An Endeavour to evince the 
Certainty of Chriſtian Faith in general, and of the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt in particular. Oxf. 1671. 8vo. 
2. Sermon on Matth. vi. 9. 3. Sermon preached at 


the Cathedral Church of Sarum, 1680. on 2 Tim. iii. 5. 


Lond. 1685. 4to. 4. Sermon before the Militia of 
the County of Wilts, at their marching againſt the 
Duke of Monmouth, on Titus iii. 1. Lond. 168g. 
gto. 5. Sermon preached at the Election of the 
Mayor of Saliſbury, on Romans xiii. 1. Lond. 1685. 
4to. 6. H Acyizn AaTtps:iz, Or a Sermon proving 
that Reaſon is to be our Guide in the choice of our 
Religion; and that nothing ought to be admitted as 
an Article of Faith, which is repugnant to the com- 
mon Principles of Reaſon, or is unintelligible to hu- 
man Underſtanding. With an Appendix in Vindica- 
tion of it. Lond. 1714. $vo. 

($] The laſt Thoughts of Dr Whitby, Fe.) This, as 
well as many others of our Author's tracts, begiqs with 
a Greek title, viz. * T5:par $pwTid'ss. Or, the lait 
Thoughts of Dr Whitby, &c.“ He informs us in 
the — that when he wrote his Commentaries 
* on the New Teſtament, he went on (too haftily he 
owns) in the common beaten road of other reputed 
Orthodox Divines : conceiving, firſt, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, in one complex notion, were 
one and the ſame God, by virtue of the ſame iv 


9 46 X vi dual 


the article [BE- 
VERIDGEI. 


(14) Page 36. 


o 


* | 


WHITBY. WHITELOCKE 
bis Correction of ſeveral Paſſages in bis Commentary of the New Teſtament. To which are 
% Lond, 1728. added Five Diſcourſes. Publiſhed by bis expreſs order (e). — This learned man, after a ſtu- 
$v9, dious, diligent, and well-ſpent life, was taken out of the world, upon a very ſhort 
warning (the caſe of moſt old perſons) on the 24th day of March 1725-6, aged 8g 
years. He was very well, and at church, the day before his deceaſe ; but, as Was 
returning home, being ſeized with a fainting, he died the night following (p). An. Wood 
n gave him the following character, about the year 1691, long before our author's deceaſe. 
Whihy: 1 He is a perſon very well read in the Fathers, and in polemical divinity, eſpecially as 
Thoughts, * to the main part thereof, which is directed againſt the Papiſts. He hath been all along 
ſo wholly devoted to his ſeverer ſtudies, that he hath ſcarce ever allowed himſelf leiſure to 
* mind any of thoſe mean and trifling worldly concerns which adminiſter matter of gain, 
* pleaſure, reach, and cunning. Alſo, he hath not been in the leaſt tainted with thoſe 
© too much now-a-days practiſed arts of fraud, couſenage, and deceit ().? To which 
a perſon who was well acquainted with him to the laſt adds theſe circumſtances. « He 
was in ſtature ſhort, and very thin; he had a tenacious memory even to the laſt, and 
always cloſely applied himſelf to his ſtudies. Towards the end of his life, his eye-ſight 
failing, he made uſe of an amanuenſis. He was ever ſtrangely ignorant of worldly affairs, 
to a degree that is ſcarce to be conceived [7]. He was eaſy, affable, pious, devout, 
and charitable (7). 
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(9) Athen, col, 
1068, 


(r) Short Ac- 


{ count, &. as | 
— qua Eſſence communicated from the Father, * received opinion, the maintainers whezeof are the 
his confuſed notion,” adds he. I am now fully * who graſp honours and preferments, and think they 
i © convinced by the Arguments I have offered here, have the belt title to theſe advantages. So that 
and in the ſecond Part of my Reply to Dr Water- upon the whole, if I have errcd in changing my 
„ land, to be a thing imps/ible, and full of groſs Ab- opinion, I deſire it may be obſerved, that my error 
© ſurdities. And then, as a natural conſequence from * hath neither prejudice nor ſecular views to upport 
« this doctrine, I (ſecondly) concluded, that thoſe * it; and that my miſtake (if ſuch it will be reputed) 
Divine Perſons differed only ... in the manner of * hath been all along attended with conſtant prayers - 
© their exiſt.nce. And yet what that can ſignify in * to the throne of grace, and what hath alway appeared 
« the Son, according to this doctrine, it will not, I * to me to be the ſtrongeſt reaſon, and moſt undeniable 
„think, be very ws | intelligibly to declare. That * evidence... . I conclude with thoſe words of St Au- 
* the difference can be only Modal, even Dr South * ſtin: Errare peſſum, Hereticus eſſe nolo; i. e. I may 
941. 5.147, © hath fully demonſlrated.” — Then, after ſome ob- err, but I will not be a Heretick.” However, be 


ſervations about the true meaning of the word Perſon. 
he concludes thus; * In a word, all other notions of 
* the word Perſon, beſides the plain and obvious one, 
ſignifying a real and intelligent agent, have been 
already fo excellently baffled and learnedly confuted 
(Dy Dr Clarke, Mr Jackſcn, and others] that I own 

am not able to reſiſt the ſhining evidence of truth: 
nor am I aſhamed to confeſs my former Miftakes and 
Errors in theſe matters after ſuch ſtrong and irreſiſt- 
ible conviction, ſeeing, Humanum eft errare, all men 
are liable to error. And as upon this principle, I 
cannot but think it the moſt groſs hypocriſy, after 


will not eſcape that imputation with many people: 
whether juſtly, or not, we leave to the reader's judg- 
ment. | 

(7 ] Ignorant of worldly affairs, &c.] We have 2 
ſtriking inſtance of this in the addreſs of the following 


letter (15). (1 SJ Communi. 
cated by P. N. 
from a copy ta- 
ken by him of 

to the original in 


To the Right Honourable Lady Vere. 


Time and experience have already forced us 
underſtand your departure, and find us now as ſad Muſzo Thoreſ- 
as ſolitary, I diſpute with myſelf, whether of the be<:ano, 

two I ſhould do firſt, thank God that we had you 


the laſt century [A], was the fon of Sir James Whitelocke, Knight [B], one 


ſuch conviction, to perſiſt in a miſtake ; ſo without 
queſtion, it is the greateſt abuſe of humility and free 
thinking, to attribute ſuch open and ingenuous ac- 
knowledgments to a wavering judgment or levity 
of mind.... Nothing but the love of truth can be 
ſuppoſed to extort this retractation [or change of 
opinion] from me, who having already lived fo long 
beyond the common period of life, can have nothin 

elſe to do but to prepare for my great change ; — 
in order thereunto to make my peace with God, 
and my own conſcience, before I die. To this pur- 
poſe I ſolemnly appeal to the ſearcher of hearts, 
and call God to witneſs, whether I have haſtily or 
raſbly departed from the common opinion; or rather, 
whether I have not deliberately and calmly weighed 
the arguments on both ſides drawn from ſcripture 
and antiquity ? As I have no views for this world, 
ſo it cannot be imagined, that the motives drawn 
from intereſt, ambition, or ſecular glory, can have 
any place with me, Or if I had, neither can it be 
imagined that 1 would chooſe to diſſent from the 
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ſo long, or complain that you are gone ſo ſoon. 
* That bounty and exceſs you was ever guilty of to 
me, is encreaſed by the coming of ſix pound of ex- 
cellent tobacco, all which lie upon my conſcience 
to be beyond my merit and reach of a juſt gratitude, 
had not he that made the ſoul accepted the utmoſt 
for proportion for himſelf. 
* Madam, 1 ſhall not trouble you with lines and 
'» r payment, but ſerve you with my prayers, and 
eek thereby the welfare of your Honour and your 
numerous poſterity ; humbly craving pardon of any 
carriage or word from me, not ſuitable to ſuch a 
2 [ heartily thank your Honqur for your 
indneſs to myſelf and to my pariſh. Your legacy 
I received for the poor, 40 I. God ſend you 100 
fold in heaven, a 


© Your moſt devoted 
Servant, 
Dax. Wulr zx.“ C 


No date. 


WHITELOCKE, or WHIT LOCK, [BursrROD E], an eminent lawyer in 


[4] Whitelecke.) Our author intimates, that the fa- 


mily took their ſurname from their fair white locks. 


The Lord Fairfax,' ſays he, * was my kinſman, and 


of the 
Juſtices 


ham in Berkſhire ; educated in Merchant Taylor's 


School, elected Scholar of St John's College, 


xon. 


in 1588, and took the degree of Batchelor of Law, 


my very noble and kind friend, he himſelf would 
* ſay that his name and mine were all one, his was 
* French, and mine was Saxon, that Fairfax in French 
* was Vhitlacke, or Fair Hair (1).' But ſurely Fair- 
feax is as much Saxon as Whitelocke. | 
[L] Was the ſon of Sir James Whitelacke, &c.] This 
Sir James was born in London 28th Nov. 1570, deſ- 
cended from thoſe of his name living near Qking- 


July 1, 1594 (2). Afterwards he ſettled in the Middle (2) Wool, 22 
Temple, became Summer Reader of that houſe, 17 — SIS 
Jar. I. was choſen member of parliament for Wood-J" |. ' 
ſtock in 1620, created Serjeant in Trinity Term tje 
ſame year, knighted, appointed chief juſtice of Che- (3) Dugdale, | 
ſter; and 18th October 1624, conſtituted one of the Chronica Jurid- 
Juſtices of the King's Bench (3). He was ſo perfett a cialia, 
maſter of the Latia tongue, that ſitting Judge of - 

ze 


(1) Memoriale, 
6. 1732. p. 6E. 


WHITE 


LOCK E. 


Juſtices of the King's-Bench (a), by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Edward Bulſtrode, 
of Hugeley, or Hedgley-Bulſtrode, in the county of Buckingham, Eſq; He was born, 
6 Auguſt 1605, in Fleet-ſtreet, London, in the houſe of Sir Ch Croke, his mother's 
uncle, afterwards one of the Juſtices of the Common-Pleas ; and educated in Gramma 
learning in Merchant-Taylors ſchool. When he had properly improved himſelf there, 
he was admitted, in Michaelmaſs-term 1620, a Gentleman-commoner of St John's 
college in Oxford ; at which time he was principally recommended to the care . 
ſight of his father's contemporary and intimate friend, Dr Laud, then Preſident of that 
houſe, who ſhewed him many kindneſſes. In return for which, many years after, when 
Dr Laud, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was to be brought to his tryal, Mr White- 
locke refuſed to be in the number of the Committee appointed by Parliament to draw up 
a charge againſt him[C]. Having laid a good foundation of general learning, he quit- 
ted the univerſity without taking a degree, and went to the Middle-Temple, where, by 
the help of his father, he became a great proficient in the Common law; not neglectin 


1 


Over- 
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() He was cre- 
ated a Scrjeant 
in Trin, term, 

1620, and made 
of 13 OR, 
1624. Dugdale's 
Chronica Series, 


at the ſame time every other branch of polite and uſeful literature (5). In the midſt of (4) a. weoee's 
his more ſerious ſtudies, he ſhewed a gallant turn of mind, by being one of the chief 
managers of the Royal Maſque, which was exhibited by the Inns of Court in February 
1633, before K. Charles I. and his Queen, and their Court, at Whitehall [ DJ. To him 
in particular was committed the whole care and charge of the muſic for this great maſque, 
which was ſo well performed, that it excelled any muſic that had before that time been 


ſize at Oxford, when ſome foreigners, perſons of qua- 
lity, came into the court, on purpoſe to ſee the man- 
ner of our Ava x in matters of juſtice, he briefly 
repeated the heads of his charge to the grand jury in 
good and elegant Latin, and thereby informed the 
. ſtrangers and the ſcholars there preſent, of the ability 
of the Judges, and the courſe of our proceedings in 
matters of law and juſtice. He very well underſtood 
the Greek and the Hebrew, was verſed in the 
Jewiſh hiſtories, and exactly knowing in the hiſtory 
of his own country, and in the pedigrees of molt per- 
ſons of honour and quality in England, and was 
much converſant alſo in the ſtudy of antiquity and 
heraldry. Ile was not excelled by any in the know- 
ledge of his own profeſſion of the Common Law of 
England, wherein his acquaintance with the civil law 
was a help to him. Several of his ſpeeches are printed 
in The Sovereign's Prerogative and the Subject's 
« Privileges diſcuſled, &c. in the 3d and 4th of King 
Charles IJ.“ Lond. 1657, fol. And he alſo left in 
manuſcript, © Lectures or Readings in the Middle 
Temple Hall, Aug. 2, 1619. on Stat 21 Hen. VIII. 
c. 13.“ and, Of the Antiquity, Uſe, and Cere- 
* mony of lawful Combats in England.' He died 
Jure 22, 1632, and in his death the King loſt as good 
a ſubject, his country as good a patriot, the people 
as juſi a judge as ever lived; all honeſt men lamented 
the loſs of him, and no man in his age left behind 
him a more honoured memory. His reaſon was clear 
and ſtrong, and his learning deep and general. King 
Charles f gave him the character of being a ſtout, 
wiſe, and learned man, and one who knew what be- 
longed to uphold magiſtrates and magiſtracy in their 
(4) See cur Au- dignity (4). 
_— eren [C] Mr Whitelocke refuſed to be in the number of the 
18. ft 1 Committee appointed to draw up a charge againſt my 
Of this Committee, ſays Mr Whitelocke (5), * 
(5) Memcriale, „ was one, and particularly ſummoned to attend that 
hed * buſineſs, which I declined, and gave my reaſons to 
Mr Miles Corbett, the chairman of that committee, 
* why it was not fit for me to appear in it, againſt 
one to whom [I had been beholden for my education. 
This would not ſatisfy Mr Corbett, but ſtill he preſ- 
* ſed meand ſent for me to come and attend the com- 
* mittee, but I abſolutely refuſed it. This ſo diſ- 
pleaſed Mr Corbett, that he acquainted the Houſe 
with my neglect, and moved them earneſtly, that I 
might be required by their order to attend the ſer- 
vice of that committee, and to be one of thoſe that 
ſhould manage the evidence againſt the Archbiſhop. 
This was moved when I was in the houſe, and upon 
this alarm I held it fit for me to make my apology, 
and endeavour to be diſcharged from that employ- 
ment, by urging that the Archbiſhop did me the fa- 
vour to take a ſpecial care of my breeding at St 
John's College in Oxford, and that it would be 
diſingenuous and ungrateful for me to be perſonally 
inſttumental to take away his life, who was ſo in- 
ſtrumental for the bettering of mine. Upon which 
the Houſe diſcharged me from this employment. 
[D] Before King Charles I. and his Queen, and their 
court, at Whitehall.) This was one of the moſt mag- 


5 


nificent entertainments that can be imagined. Our 
author, who was one of the chief managers, and of 
the committee to contrive and prepare the whole af- 
fair, has given a large and circumſtantial account of 
it in his Memorials (6), . . . * The firſt that marched 
were twenty footmen in ſcarlet liveries with filver 
* lace, each one having his ſword by his fide, a baton 
in one hand, and a torch lighted in the other hand; 
theſe were the Marſhal's men who cleared the ftreets, 
made way, and were all about the Marſhal, waiting 
his commands. After them, and ſometimes in the 
midſt of them came the Marſhal, Mr Darrel, after- 
wards knighted by the King. . . . He was mounted 
upon one of the King's beſt horſes, and richeſt ſad- 
dles, and his own habit was exceeding rich and glo- 
rious; horſemanſhip very gallant..... Aſter him 
followed one hundred Gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court, five and twenty choſen out of each houſe.... 
Every one of theſe hundred gentlemen were in very 
rich clothes, ſcarce any thing but gold and filver 
lace to be ſeen of them; and each gentleman had a 
age and two lacquies waiting on him in his livery 
— his horſe ſide: The lacquies carried torches, and 
the page his maſter's cloak. The richneſs of their 
apparel and furniture glittering by the light of a 
multitude of torches attending on them, with the 
motion and ſtirring of their mettled horſes, and the 
many and various gay liveries of their ſervants; but 
eſpecially the perſonal beauty and gallantry of the 
handſome young gentlemen, made the moſt glorious 
and ſplendid ſhew that ever was beheld in England. 


by the ſides of each chariot, made it ſeem light- 
ſome as at noon-day, but more glittering, and gave 
a full and clear light to all the ſtreets and windows 
as they paſſed by..... The Queen did the honour 
to ſome of the Maſquers to dance with them her- 
ſelf, and to judge them as good dancers as ever ſhe 
ſaw; and the great ladies were very free and civil 


Athen, edit, 
1721. vol, II. 
col. 545. 


(v) p. 19, &c, 


in dancing with all the Maſquers, as they were 


taxen out by them The perſons employed 
in this maſque were paid juſtly agd liberally ; ſome 
of the muſick had one hundred pounds a piece; ſo 
that the whole charge of the muſick came to about 
a thouſand pounds: The clothes of the horſemen, 
and the liveries of their pages and lacquies, which 
were at their own particular charge, were reckoned 
one with another at a hundred pounds a ſuit at the 
leaſt, and one hundred of thoſe ſuits to amount ta 
ten thouſand pounds. The charges of all the reſt 
of the maſque, and matters belonging to it, were 
reckoned at as much more, and ſo the charge of the 
whole maſque, which was borne by the ſocieties, 
and by the particular members of it, was accounted 


* 
« 
. . . The torches and flaming huge flamboys borne 
c 
c 
4 
c 
c 
* 
6 
4 
4 
4 
c 
« 
0 
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to be above one and twenty thouſand pounds. 


This famous maſque was owing to a hint given by 


the court to the chief of theſe ſocieties (viz. of the 
Temple, &c.) that ſuch a thing would be well taken 


from them; and ſome held it the more ſeaſonable, 


becauſe this action would manifeſt the difference of 
their opinion from Mr Prynne's new learning, and 
ſerve to confute his Hiftrio- Matix againſt Interludes. 


heard 
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| heard in England (c). Being a Counſellor at law, he delivered with great applau 
— though . . co : roo, the quarter-ſeſſions at Oxford, in 1635. And = — 
178. p. 19, c. conſulted by John Hampden, Eſq; when he came to be proſecuted for refuſing the pay- 
4% big. p. ag. ment of ſhip- money (d). At the beginning of the commotions in Scotland, he wanted 
"oy not ſolicitations on the behalf of the Covenanters ; but he perſuaded his friends not to 
foment thoſe growing public differences, nor to be any means of incouraging a foreign 
(-) Ibid. p. 3% nation againſt their natural Prince ; from whence he feared great and evil conſequences (e). 
He was choſen one of the Burgeſſes for Marlow, in the long Parliament, which met 
; November 3, 1640. Towards the beginning of the ſeſſion, a debate ariſing about the 
writs of Habeas Corpus, upon which Mr Selden, and other members, who had been 
committed for their treedom of ſpeech in the parliament of 1628, demanded to be baile 
and had been refuſed : this was ſo far aggravated by ſome, that they moved, Mr Selden, 
and the reſt, might have reparation out of the eſtates of thoſe judges, who then ſat in 
the King's-Bench. And they being named to be Hyde, Jones, and Whitelocke, our 
H 1:44. p. 37- young member ſtood up in defence of his father, and vindicated him (f). When the 
39- Earl of Strafford came to be impeached by the Commons of high-treaſon, Mr White. 
locke was Choſen Chairman of the Committee appointed to draw up articles, and mana 
- the evidence againſt him. All the papers relating thereto were delivered into his cuſto. 
dy; but a very material one was conveyed away by the Lord Digby to the Earl [E], 
which brought a ſuſpicion of treachery = Mr Whitelocke, though he was ſufficiently 
ma. p. Cleared afterwards, when that paper was found in the King's cabinet at the battle of Naſe- 
a by (g). In 1641, during the debates about the Militia, he made an excellent ſpeech, 
of Sirzford, pub- wherein he declared it as his opinion, That the power of the Militia was neither in the 
bled we J» King alone, nor in the Parliament, but Jointly in both (% [F]. All accommodations 
: about that important matter being found impracticable, which Mr Whitelocke appears 
to have earneſtly wiſhed for; and .he being apprehenſive of the enſuing miſeries and 
troubles, ſpoke againſt raiſing an army for the pretended defence of the parliament; and 
ſenſibly deſcribed the calamities of a civil war [G]. However being of a very flexible 


diſpoſition, 


A Momoriale, 
r. 55 


to go out of his country, but upon the ſudden com- 
ing of ſtrange enemies into the realm: and how ma- 
ny of our parliament- rolls do record that the King 
adviſed with his parliament about his foreign wars ; 
and could not undertake them without the advice 
and ſupplies of the parliament. . . . But not to waſte 
more of your time, I ſhall conclude, that in my 
humble opinion, the power of the militia is neither 
in the King alone, nor in the parliament : but if 
any where in the eye of our law, it is in the Kin 
and Parliament both conſenting together. And 
think it belt it ſhould be there ſtill. J cannot join in 
that advice to you, to ſettle the militia of your- 
ſelves without the King, but ratber with thoſe wor- 
thy gentlemen who have moved, that we yet again 
power of this militia ſhall be placed. This great * ſhould petition his Majeſty, that the militia may be 
power, which indeed commands all men, and all * ſettled in ſuch hands as both He and You ſhall agree 
things, cannot be too warily lodged, nor too ſeri- upon whom you may truſt (7). (7) Memorials, 
ouſly conſidered... Ihe power of the ſword in ma- [G] And 4005 deſcribed the calamities of a civil b. 5% 
nibus faci norgſe rum. in the hands of ſoldiers, is that avar.} His ſpeech was as follows. Mr Speaker, the 
whereof you now debate, and it is beſt out of their * queſtion which was laſt propounded about raiſing of 
hands, I hope it will never come there. Some worthy * forces, naming a general and officers of an army, 
gentlemcn have declared their opinions, that this * hath been very rare before this time in this aſſembly, 
power of the mil itia is by rige and law in the King only, and it ſeems to me to ſet us at the pit's brink, ready 
others affirm it to be in the Parliament only ; 1 crave to plunge ourſelves into an ocean of troubles and 
pardon to differ from both theſe opinions. I humbly * miſeries, and if it could be, into more than a civil 
apprc hend that this power of the militia is neither war brings with it. Give me leave, Sir, to conſider 
in the King only, nor only in the Parliament; and * this unhappy ſubject in the beginning, progreſs, and 
f the law hath placed it any where, it is both in the * iſſue of it. Cæſar tells us (and he knew as much 
King and Parliament, when they join together.... * of civil war as any man before him) that it cannot 
That the power of the militia is not in the King on- be begun /ize malis artibus. Surely, Sir, our enemies 
lv, appears in this, that the power of money is not of the Popith church have left no evil arts unaſſayed, 
in the King; but it will be granted here, that the * to bring us to our preſent poſture, and will yet 
power of money is ſolely in this houſe ; and without leave none unattempted to make our breaches wider, 
the power of money to pay the ſoldiers, the power * well knowing that nothing will more advance their 
of the militia will be of little force. Burt if the empire, than our diviſions. Our miſery, whom 
power of the militia ſhould be in the King, yet the * they account Heyetichs, is their joy, and our diſtrac- 
power of money being in the parliament, they muſt * tions will be their glory, and all evil arts and ways 
both agree, or elſe keep the ſword in the ſcabbard, to bring calamities upon us they will eſteem merit- 
which is the beſt place for it. It is true, that the © orious. But, Sir, I look fupon another beginning 
Ring by his tenures may require the ſervice in war of our civil war; God bleſſed us with a long and 
of thoſe that hold of him ; but if they ſtay above * flouriſhing peace, and we turned his grace into wan- 
45 days with him, unleſs he give them pay, they * tonnefſs, and peace would not ſatisfy us without luxu- 
will tay no longer. And it is alſo as true, that our law * ry, nor our plenty without debauchery : inſtead of ſo- 
l-.oks upon the King, as the Jewiſh law did upon * briety and thank fulneſs for our mercies, we provoked 
theirs, that by his kingly office he is to go in and out the Giver of them by our fins and wickedneſs, to 
Gefen the people, and to lead them in battle againſt * puniſh us {as we may fear) by a civil war, to make 
their enemies; but by the laws of the Jews, their * us executiorers of divine vengeance upon ourſelves. 
Ting could not undertake a war abroad without the It is ſtrange to note, how we have inſenfibly lid into 
conſent of the great Sanhedrim. And by our law, this beginning of a civil war, by one unexpected 
i declared by the ſtatute 1 Ed. 3. and by divers * accidemt after another, as waves of the ſea, which 


tabiequent flatutes, the King can compel no man have brought us thus far: And we ſcarce =_ 
* 3 : OW, 


IE] Bat à very material one wwas conweyed away by 
the Lord Digby to the Earl.] See above the article 
VANE [HENAVY] Note [F] p. 3991. of Part 
I. of Vol. VI. 

[FJ 1641, during the debates about the militia, 
he made an excellent ſpeech, c.] The debate then was, 
* Whcther the power of the militia was ſolely in the 
King. and ought to be left to him; and the Par- 
* liament not to meddle with the ſame: Or, Whe- 
* ther it was ſolely in the Parliament, and if the King 
* refuſed to order the ſame according to che advice of 
* the Parliament, that then they by the law might do 
* it without him?” Part of the ſpeech he made on 
that occaſion, was as follows: ..... * It highly con- 
* cerns us all, and our poſterity after us, where the 
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declaration coſt him dear; for his ſeat at 


by the Parliament in their treaties (m). 


how, but from paper combates, by declarations, 
remonſtrances, proteſtations, votes, meſſages, an- 
ſwers and replies; we are now come to the queſtion 
of raiſing forces, and naming a general, and officers 
of an army. But what, Sir, may be the progreſs 
thereof, the poet tells you, 


juſque datum ſceleri canimus, populumque po- 
«© tentem, 
In ſua victrici converſum viſcera dextra. 


Eſtabliſh d violence, and lawleſs might, 
Avow'd and hallow'd by the name of Right; 
A race renown'd, the world's victorious. lords, 


Turn'd on themſelves with their own hoſtile 
ſwords. ] 


We' muſt ſurrender up our laws, liberties, proper- 
ties, and lives into the hands of inſolent mercena- 
ries, whoſe rage and violence will command us, and 
all we have, and reaſon, honour, and juſtice will 
leave our land; the ignoble will rule the noble, and 
baſeneſs will be preferred before virtue, profaneneſs 
before piety. Of a potent people we ſhall make our- 
ſelves weak, and be the inftruments of our own ruin, 
perditio tua ex te will be ſaid to us; we ſhall burn 
our own houſes, lay waſte our own fields, pillage 
our own goods, open our own veins, and eat out 
our own bowe:s. You will hear other ſounds beſides 
thoſe of drums and trumpets, the clattering of ar- 
mour, the roaring of guns, the groans of wounded 
and dying men, the ſhrieks of deflowered women, 
the cries of widows and orphans, and all on your ac- 
count, which makes it the more to be lamented. Par- 
don, Sir, the warmth of my expreſſion on this argu- 
ment, it is to prevent a flame, which I ſee kindled 
in the midſt of us, that may conſume us to aſhes. The 
ſum of the progreſs of the civil war, is the rage of 
fire and ſword, and (which is worſe) of brutiſh men. 
What the iſſue of it will be, no man alive can tell, 
probably few of us now here may live to ſee the 
end of it. It hath been ſaid, He that draws his 
faword againſt his Prince, mu! throw away the ſcab- 
bard. I hoſe differences are ſcarce to be reconciled : 
thoſe commations are like the deep ſeas, being once 
{tirred, are not ſoon appeaſed. I wiſh the obſervation 
of the Duke de Rohan in his Intereſt of Chriſtendom, 
may prove a caution, not a prophecy. He faith of 
England, That it is a great creature, which cannot 
be deſtroyed, but by its own band. And there is not a 
mote likely hand than that of civil war to do it. 
The iſſue of all war is like a caſt at dice, none can 
tell upon what ſquare the alea belli [chance of war] 
will light. The beſt iſſue that can be expected of a 
civil war, abi vidtor flet, & wittus perit, 7 the 
conqueror wee ps, and the conquered periſhes] which 
of theſe will be our portion is uncertain, and the 
choice would be avoided. Yet, Sir, when I have 
faid this, I am not for a tame reſignation of our re- 
ligion, lives, and liberties, into the hands of our ad- 
verſaries, who ſeek to devour us. Nor do I think it 
VOL. VI. No. 352. 
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diſpoſition, as will appear by the ſequel; and perhaps unwilling to ſee what he thought 

the moſt valuable rights of the nation tamely loſt; he ſuffered Ki 

by the torrent. Accordingly he accepted of the office of Deputy-Lieutenant of the 

eounties of Bucks and Oxford, in 1642 (i). And having a gallant company of horſe (i) May 1. 28. 
of his neighbours under his command, he diſperſed the Commiſſioners of array at Wat- | 
lington; marched to Oxford, of which he was named a fit perſon to be Governor, and 
propoſed the ſecuring of that important place; but his advice was not followed. He 
alſo appeared among thoſe forces that 1 the King at Brentford (. 

a 


4223 
mſelf to be drawn away 


Memori- 
p. 68. 


This © (#) _ p. 60. 
wley- court was rifled and plundered ＋ 985 


party of Royaliſts [H]: which, as he ſays, he remembred only to raiſe a conſtant hatred 

of any thing that may in the leaſt tend to foment ſuch unhappineſs and miſery (I). In 71) m. p, 64% 
January 1642-3, he was one of the Commiſſioners at the treaty of peace at Oxford: 

wherein a good deal of the buſineſs lay upon him, and he had a great ſhare of favour 

and reſpect from his tellow-commiſſioners. Upon all overtures of peace, he induftriouſly 

laboured to promote them, which might be ſome ground of his being ſo often employed 

In March, the Lords having propoſed, that a () Ibid. p. 4, 
new committee ſhould be named to conſider of propoſitions of peace, and the Commons et 
inſiſting to have that matter referred to the committee of both kingdoms; Mr White- 

locke obſerved, that in the debate ſome were averſe to any propoſitions at all for 
which induced him to make an excellent peaceful ſpeech (n) [1]. He was one of the (% Ibid. p. 24 


peace, 
Aſſembly 


* inconſiſtent with your great wiſdom. to prepare for a 
* jult and neceflary defence of them. It was truly ob- 
* ſerved by a noble gentleman, ** That if our enemies 
find us provided to reſiſt their attempts upon us, it 
will be the likelieſt way to bring them to an accord 
* with us.” And upon this ground I am for the que- 
* ſtion. But I humbly move you to conſider, whether 
it be not yet too ſoon to come to it. We have tried 
by propoſals of peace to his Majeſty, and they have 
been rejected: Lan us try yet again, and appoint a 
committee who may review our tormer propoſitions. 
And where they find the matter of chem (as our at- 
fairs now are) fit to be altered, that they preſent the 
alterations to the Houſe, and their opinions ; and 
that as far as may ſtand with the ſecurity of us and 
our cauſe, we may yield our endeavours to prevent 
the miſeries which look black upon us, and to ſettle 
a good accommodation; ſo that there may be no ſtrife 
* between us and thoſe of the other party ; for we 
are brethren 58). (3) Memorials, 
[H] For his ſeat at Faauley- court was rifled and plun- *' * . 
dered by a party of Reyaliſts.] Sir John Biron, and his 
brothers, who commanded a body of about 1000 of 
the King's horſe, gave order, that they ſhould commit 
no inſolence at Mr Whitelocke's houſe, nor plunder 
his goods, But ſoldiers (as he obſerves) are not eaſily 
governed againſt their plunder, or perſuaded to reſtrain 
it. For there was no inſolence or outrage uſually com- 
mitted by common ſoldiers on a reputed enemy, which 
was omitted by theſe brutiſh fellows at his houſe. 
They ſpent and conſumed 100 loads of corn and hay, 
littered their horſes with ſheaves of good wheat, and 
gave them all ſorts of corn in the ſtraw. Divers 
writings of conſequence, and books which were left in 
his ſtudy, ſome of them they tore in picces, others 
they burnt to light their tobacco, and ſome they car- 
ried away with them, to his extreme great loſs and 
2 in wanting the writings of his eſtate, and 
oſing very many excellent manulcripts of his father's 
and others, and ſome of his own labours. They alſo 
broke down his park pales, killed moſt of his deer, 
carried off, or ſpoiled, his furniture, &. But he had 
afterwards 20001. ordered him, for his arrears and 
charges: and had ample amends made him, by being 
conſtituted one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, 
and of the Great Seal (9). (9) See his Mes 
[1] Which induced him to make an excellent peaceful morials, p. 63. 
ſpeech.) He hath in it theſe ſtriking paſſages. * ... It 232. &c. 
would be no wonder to ſee an unanimous coneur- 
* rence of the whole houſe in furthering propoſitions 
© fora ue e. The calamities of our diſtractions 
have brought us to it, and who is there amongſt us, 
that hath not in ſome meaſure felt the ſtrokes of 
them? I am ſure, Sir, I have ſmarted by them 
The land is weary of our diſcords, being thereby 
polluted with our blood. . In all ſucceſſes, whe- 
ther of the one or the other party, the poor Eng- 
liſh are till ſufferers. Whole | (I pray Sir) are 
plundered ? whoſe houſes are burnt ? whoſe limbs 


are cut, or ſhot off? whoſe perſons are thrown into 
loathſome dungeons ? whoſe blood ſtains the walls 
of our towns, and defiles our land? Is it not all 

| « Engliſh? 
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4224 WHITE LOCK E. 
0% 1b. e. 27. Aſſembly of Divines (o): and in their debates for ſettling the government of the church, 
(p) Ib. p. 99. he delivered his opinion againſt the divine right of Preſbytery (p); which notion he 
(„ Ih. p. 110, Afterwards oppoſed in the houſe of Commons, and prevented them from being ſurprized 
ttt. ©” upon this great queſtion, for which he received thanks (q). In 1644, he was conſtituted 
ES Lieutenant-governor of Windſor- caſtle (r). Both houſes of parliament having at length 
123. © agreed upon the propoſitions for peace, Mr Whitelocke was appointed one of the com- 
. | mittee to carry them to the King at Oxford, His Majeſty ſeemed to expreſs a particular 
regard for him; ſtiling him, and Mr Holles, meſſengers of, and wiſhers to, peace, 
And when they were about coming away, the King deſired them to ſet down in writing, 
what they apprehended _—_— be fit for him to return in anſwer to their meſſage, and 
was in their judgments likely to facilitate the good work of peace, Accordingly, going 
into a private room, and varying his hand, he wrote down what he and Mr Holles 
judged to be fit for the ſubſtance of his Majeſty's anſwer to the propoſals of peace they 
(0% Ibid. f. 111. had brought; and left it upon the table of his withdrawing-room (5). But this affair 
TT Oe had like to prove their ruin. For it coming to the knowledge of the Lord Saville, who 
was then with the King at Oxford, and revolted afterwards to the parliament, that incon- 
ſtant Lord ſent to the Commons an accuſation of high treaſon againſt Mr. Holles and Mr. 
Whitelocke, on account of that paper, the ſecond of July 1645. They were perſecuted 
with all eagerneſs, and defended themſelves with ſo much conſtancy, mutual fidelity, and 
convincing evidence, that, after a long and ſtrict examination, they were clearly ac- 
quitted by a vote of the Houſe, on the 21ſt of July, of any miſdemeanour in this bu- 
ſineſs, and left at liberty to proſecute, if they pleaſed, for damages, the Lord Saville, 
(1) See his Mc- then a priſoner in the Tower (7). To return to ſome particulars that happened in the 
3: to:6z. mean time: The Scottiſh Commiſſioners finding that Oliver Cromwell, by ſome words 
he had dropped, was no friend to their nation, nor the government of their Church ; and 
the Lord General Eſſex growing jealous that he was endeavouring to ſupplant him; a 
private conſultation was had, whether he could not be proceeded againſt as an incendiary, 
(Jig. p. 116, Mr Whitelocke, who was preſent, declared it as his opinion that he could not [K] (a). 
885 It is ſaid, he gave Oliver timely notice of the deſign, and thenceforth became very gra- 
() Wood, 35 cious with that moſt active perſon (w). But he ſays himſelf, that at this debate, ſome who 
age, col- 54% were preſent were falſe brethren, and informed Cromwell of all that paſt among them (x). 
(x) Memorials, He was not for the ſelf-denying ordinance, and made a ſpeech againſt it 0). In the be-. p.117= 
. ginning of the year 1645, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners at the Treaty of 
Uxbridge, and attended there. And on the 6th of Auguſt following, when the Houſe 
of Commons was in debate about ſending propoſitions of peace to his Majeſty, he fur- 
(=) H e. 165. thered them as much as he could (z). He had been, the laſt year, nominated Attorney 
of the Duchy of Lancaſter, and ſo he was, on the 15th of April 1645, one of the Com- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty : and December 16, Steward of the revenues of Weſtmin- 
(-a) 1hid. p. ſter College (aa). When the Preſbyterians were ſtriving to have the power of excommu- 
163. 183. nication and ſuſpenſion from the ſacrament veſted in themſelves, he oppoſed it in the 
4%) 1b. g. 169, Houſe of Commons [LI, for which they much cenſured, and termed him an Eraſtian (45), 
&, Upon ſeveral occaſions he ſhewed himſelf a lover of learning. As for inſtance, in order 
to preſerve the Lord Keeper Lyttleton's books and manuſcripts from being ſold and 
diſperſed by the Sequeſtrators, as they would have been, he procured an order from the 
Houſe of Commons, that ſuch as could be diſcovered ſhould be beſtowed upon him: 
and by that means he ſaved them to have the preſent uſe of them, reſolving, when- 


Engliſh? and is it not then time for us who are an Incendiary, and to be puniſhed accordingly. At 
all Engliſhmen, to be weary of theſe diſcords, and the ſame time he gave this character of him. I take 
to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to put an end to * Lieutenant General Cromwell to be a gentleman of 
them? .. . Whilſt we differ upon the Committee, © quick and fubtle parts, and one who hath (eſpe- 
vue loſe the buſineſs, and do not purſue peace. Iam * cially of late) gained no ſmall intereſt in the Houſe 
* perſuaded, Sir, you can hardly name any Com- of Commons, nor is he wanting of friends in the 
* mittee, either within or without theſe walls, but Houſe of Peers, nor of abilities in himſelf to ma- 
* would be ready to take pains to effect this good nage his own part or defence to the beſt advantage. 
* work, unleſs it were thoſe who have ſaid, ** That if If this be ſo, it will be the more requiſ.te to be well 
« this war be well managed, it may laſt 20 years.” prepared againſt him before he be brought upon the 
But thoſe were not Engliſhmen : and although we * ſtage, leſt the iſſue of the buſineſs be not anſwerable 
* have Iriſh, French, Dutch, and Walloons, as well to your expectations. 
as other Papiſts, engaged for the ſettlement of the [L] When the Preſbyterians were flriving to have 
Proteſtant Religion, and Laws of England; yet I #he poæuer of excommunicaticn, &c. he oppoſed it.] In 
am perſuaded, that his Majeſty and you mutually his ſpeech upon that occaſion, he has ke words... . 
endeavouring (as it is both your intereſts) none can Thoſe who are candalous finners ought to be admo- 
hinder it,” He concludes, © .... Let us con- * niſhed to forſake their evil ways, and to amend their 
ſent to any thing that is juſt, reaſonable, and honour- lives; and where can they receive this admonition, 
able, rather than in the leaſt to neglect to ſeek peace, and hope for more conviction of their conſciences, 
(10) Memorials, © and to enſue it (10),' than by hearing good ſermons, and being admitted 
T. 84. [K] Mr Whitelocke, avho au, preſent, declared it as * to be partakers of the holy ordinances ? but to e- 
his opinion that he could not.) The ſubſtance of what * communicate them, deprives them wholly of the belt 
(11) P. 116, and a8 ſaid at that conſultation is preſerved by our Au- * means for their cure. The beſt excommunication is 
117. thor in his Memorials (11). And he then declared, for paſtors, elders, and perple, to excommunicate ſin 
that he had not heard any particulars, nor did he * out of their own hearts and converſations : to . 
know any in his private obſervations, which would * pexd themſelves from all works of iniquity, this is 
amount to a clear proof of ſuch matters as would ſa- a power, which put in execution, will prevent all 
tisfy the Houſe of Commons in the caſe of Lieutenant diſputes about excommunication and /ſuſpen/fon from (14) Memorili 
General Cromwell (and according to our law, and the the ſacrament (12). p. 170. 
courſe of proceedings in our — Inner that he was * 
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WHITELOCKE. 
ever there was a happy accommodation, to reſtore them to the owner, or to ſome of his 
family. Neither was he leſs uſeful in preſerving the Herald's office, being one of the 
committee, and very active in promoting the ordinance, for ſettling and regulating that 
office ; though great oppoſition was made by the lower levelling claſs of the then ruling 

owers, who were but of yeſterday. He cauſed alſo the manuſcripts and books at 

Whitehall (becauſe of the ſoldiers being there) to be removed to St James's-houſe, that 
thoſe rare monuments of learning and antiquity might be preſerved. And at the ſiege 
of Oxford, where he attended General Fairfax, and was one of his council of war, be- 
ing a friend to the univerſity wherein he had been educated, and undeniably a man of 
conſiderable learning; he uſed all his intereſt to have honourable terms granted to the ( id. 5. 172. 
belieged garriſon, and that the colleges and libraries ſhould not be hurt or plundered (cc). 14 775: 204: 
Ever ſince the latter part of the year 1645, he appears to have departed from the ſpirit Whitlock, Eſq; 
of true patriotiſm, and to have reſorted with the worſt incendiaries, Sir Henry Vane, <p" Bhs e 
and ** other Grandees of that party;“ to uſe his own words (dd). He was thencefortngn 
highly courted by Cromwell and his adherents, who began to make uſe of his advice in 1 
many points. As he had attended at the ſiege of Oxford, ſo did he alſo at that of 176. col. 2. and 
Wallingford ; where he acted the part of ſecretary (ee): and kept a ſtrong garriſon in *' 77 . 
his ſeat of Phyllis court, tor the uſe of the then prevailing powers (ff). In Dec. 1646, (. V. P. 213. 
we find him earneſtly promoting the ordinances, for taking away all coercive power of 5 ; 
committees; and all arbitrary power from both or either of the houſes of parliament, or un 
any or their committees, in any matter between party and party: judging that to be for 
the honour of parliament, and the eaſe and right of the people (gg). And being well (#2) Ib. p ze. 
ikilizd in foreign affairs, he was uſually in every committee relating to them (bb). At (5) w. p. 235. 
the ſame time he applied himſelf cloſely to his practice of the law, and attended the 
aſſizes, much to his profit, as may be ſeen in his Memorials (ii). When his old friends, Sir (%. 234 252: 
Piuilip Stapleton, Denzil Holtes, Eiq; Recorder Glyn, and others, came to promote eager- EE 
iy the diſbaading of the greateſt part of the army [M], he, whoſe flexible diſpoſition, and 
perhaps ambition and covetouſneſs, drew him always to the ſtrongeſt ſide, declared againſt 
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that meaſure; believing, as he ſaid, and very likely knew, that the army would nor ſubmit 


to it, and ill conſequences might follow. This highly ingratiated him with Cromwell 
and that party, who entertained him with all reſpe& and affection, and highly courted 
* him {&4%).” The patriot party in the Houſe of Commons wanting to get rid of Mr 
Whitelocke, moved, that he might be ſent Lord Juſtice into Ireland, to exerciſe the 
civil government; but he was not free to undertake that charge. And Cromwell and 
his adherents were againſt his going away, deſiring his company more than formerly, 
and began to uſe his advice in many things. In September 1647, the city of London 
were very defirous of having him for their Recorder; which he declined upon ſome fri- 
volous pretences [V]: but his chief reaſon was, becauſe he waited to be one of the 
Commiſſioners of the Great Seal; which he was accordingly appointed in March 1647-8, (1) Memoriats, 
for one whole year, being agreed upon before-hand by a private junto of Cromwell's P. 269.290. 293. 
party (//) [0]. For the ſame reaſon, he declined being Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


mons (um. He was ſworn into his office of Commiſſioner of the Great Seal, April 12, (32. —_ 


(kk) His own 
words, p. 248. 


IMI When is old friends ... . . came to promote the 
Oe anuing of the army .. .... he declared againſt that 
*ca/ure.] The promoters of it had chiefly in view 
* the advan!uge Which they had in proſecuting this 
* buſineſs, as that which would generally pleaſe the 
* peopic, by ridding them of the ſoldiers, and eaſing 
them of the taxes, —But obſerve, what canting re- 
ſections our author makes upon his own conduct, and 
the reſt of thoſe diſhoneſt perſons who were againſt 
diſbanaing the army... This was not upon deſign 
* or policy ia them to come off to a new party, who 
might be thought more growing into pater than the 
other, but it was their car judgment. But what 
they gained with one party, they luſt with the other, 
neither continuing firm to them, who were not tho- 
row paced in all things which they laboured to 
bring to pais: but we (hall £nd in all forts of bu- 
nete, that honeſty is the beſt policy, and a clear 
and iincer2 dealing, according to one's judgment 
and conicience, is teldom without a bleſſing accom- 
* panying it (13).'— He takes notice, in one place, 
that * Divers cenlures paſſed upon the parliament, for 
* their Cow votes and refolution to comply with a 
* Mvtinous army, who had their pay and power f:om 
them (14). But was not heequaliy liable to cenſure, 
for his cawardly and abject, or ſelf-intereſted behavi- 
our ?—Seit jntercited, I call it; for it turned to his 
advantage upon many occaſions. Namely, it ſcreened 
tim from being one of the eleven accuſed members 
ot the Houſe ot Commons (15) : of being again called 
to an account upon the former accuſation of the Lord 
Saville, &c. (10) 

[N] Lene frivolcus pretences.) The reaſons he 
gives, are theſe, * The place being extremely full of 
* touble ard clamour, and moſtly upon buſineſs of 


5 


* 
« 
« 
i 
£ 


« 


* 


life and death, wherein I was not fully ſatisfied in 
* ſome points of our law in criminal caſes, and caſes 
* of blood, I took off my friends from naming me, 
* eſpecially at this time, the city being ſo diſtracted 
and tumultuous (17). 

[O] Becauſe he waited to be one of the Commiſſioners 
of the Great Seal, Sc.] He was appointed March 2, 
1647. He tells us on that occaſion... * I can truly 
* ſay [ never heard of this buſineſs beforehand, nor 
* was in the leaſt privy to it, or acquainted with it; 
but God was pleaſed ſo to order it, not my ambition 
* that ſought or contrived it, for I may be believed on 
* much experience that ſuch employments are not de- 
* fireable by a quiet and prudent ſpirit, they ſeldom 
* afford quiet, never ſafety (18... After he had taken 
the oath for that office... I lifted up. ſays he, my 
* heart to God in prayer, that he would be pleaſed to 
direct me in the performance of my duty in this 
great employment, to his honour and the good of 
* my country and of myſelf, and to preſerve me from 
* all corruption and injuſtice in the execution of the 
place, and from all temptations and dangers unto 
* which it is incident (19). ... Some of the chief rea- (19) p. 3-0. 
ſons for his being put into that great employment, as 
we learn from himſelf, were, . . . Becauſe © the Gene- 
ral [Fairfax] had an affection for him; and he had 
a good intereſt in the Houſe [of Commons], and 
* Cromwell and his party were willing to engage him 
* as far as they could with them (20), 

At the ſwearing of William Wilde, Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, he made a very learned ſpeech about 
the antiquity, honour, and dignity of that court, and 
the Judges duty. Likewiſe, at the call of new Ser. (21) Thoſe | 
jeants, be made another learned ſpeech upon the na- 8 
ture of their office (21). * 


„ „ p. 349+ 352+. &c. 
with 


(18) p. 293. 


(20) p. 293 
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with a ſalary of 1000 pounds a year; and took much contentment in the privacy and 


(-») Ib. p. zoo. credit of it. On the 17th he reſigned his place of Attorney of the Duchy of Lancaſter (un). 

He gives us a remarkable inſtance of his own and fellow- commiſſioners moſt laudable and 
exemplary diſpatch in the Chancery-buſineſs; That in the morning of one day they de- 
termined thirteen cauſes, and forty demurrers in the afternoon ; and ſometimes ſat from 
five o'clock in the morning till five in the evening (oo). According to his own account, he 
was no gainer by accepting of the place of Commiſſioner of the Great Seal; for the profit 


(9) Mem. p. 
30 5. Seeallo 
P- 394 


(þp) Ibid. p. 
326. 342, 343 
345+ 392. 


(79) Ibid. p. 
303. 


(wia. p. 


363. 265, 366. 


(7) Ibid. p. 
362, 363, 364 


(an) Ibid, p. 


(ere) Ibid. p. new Lords Commiſſioners of the Great Seal; 


389. 


(xx) Ibi2, . 


w— Z 


. « 
(22) Memorials, 


b. 281. 299. 


(23) Ibid. P. 
365. 


near 2000 l. per annum. 


of it was not above 15001. a year, whereas his practice in the law brought him before 
He thought himſelf but unfixed and unſettled in that high 


poſt; looking upon the ſelf-denying ordinance, debated in parliament, 6 Auguſt 1648, 


as a deſign to remove him. 


And ſuch a deſign appears in October following, when he 


was ordered by the Houſe to be one of the Serjeants at law then called, and Attorney- 
general of the Duchy ; though in words the Houſe did expreſs much favour and reſpect 
to him, and their compliments were too high for him to remember (pp). The army's 


force upon the Houſe of Commons drew ſome ſerious reflections from him [P]. And 
he had no great mind to fit in that Houſe, as 


it was then conſtituted (4). He was one 


of the Committee of Thirty-eight, named to conſider of drawing up a charge againſt 
King Charles I. but he never attended; being reſolved to avoid meddling in that bad 


affair z and therefore he went into the country, on pu 


ſe to be out of the way, and not 


be liable to be over-perſuaded or compelled (rr) [Al. But, before that, he had aſſiſted 
at the mock-meeting of ſome of the members of the Houſe of Commons, to conſult 
about ſettling the kingdom by the Parliament, and not to leave all to the ſword (5s) ¶ R]: 


which was done only to amuſe a great part of the nation. 


For the ſoldiery, under the 


influence of that ambitious tyrant Cromwell, were now come to a full reſolution to over- 


throw the government. 


He returned to London January 9, 1648-9, after the King's 


trial was begun, though he ſeemed not to be particularly concerned in it: and refuſed 


afterwards to approve the proceedings of the high Court of Juſtice. 


But he had meet- 


ings, and free diſcourſes, with Cromwell, about the then affairs and actions of the army, 
and the ſettlement of the kingdom; and expreſſed his readineſs to obſerve and obey the 
(tr) Ii ig. and p. commands of the Houſe of Commons (7). 
269. 383, 366. heſitation, about engaging in the changes that followed the King's tragical death, he 
ſoon ſwallowed them all: for, February t, he declared in the Houſe of Commons his 
diſapprobation of the vote of December 5, 1648, * That his Majeſty's conceſſions to 
the propoſitions of the parliament, were ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace of 
the kingdom.“ And drew the Act to take away the Houſe of Lords, though he had 
declared his opinion againſt it (an). He alſo brought in a Declaration, to fatisfy the people 
376. 359. 377+ touching the proceedings of parliament (ww). Moreover, he ſubmitted to be one of the 


Notwithſtanding his ſeeming and pretended 


for theſe reaſons: * Becauſe he was already 
very deeply engaged with this party; That the buſineſs to be undertaken by him was 


the execution of law and juſtice, without which men could not live one by another; a 


© thing of abſolute neceſſity to be done (xx). 


Which was in effect the ſame as ſaying 


in plain words, that he thought no one in the nation qualified for that place but himſelf: 


LP] The army's force upon the Houſe of Comment drew 


fome ſericus refletions from him.] * Some thought it, 


ſays he, * a piece of high aſſumption in the army, ſo 
often and ſo earneſtly to preſs the diſſolving of that 
authority, under which themſelves had ſo highly 
acted.” And again, * We may take notice of the 
incertainty of worldly affairs ; when the parliament 
and their army had ſubdued their common enemy, 
then they quarrelled among themſelves, the army 
againſt the parliament; when they were pretty well 
pieced together — then the apprentices and 
others made an inſurrection againſt the parliament 
and army. Thus we were in continual perplexities 
and dangers, and ſo it will be with all who ſhall 
engage in the like troubles (22). 

[2 ] He went into the country, on purpoſe to be out 
of the way, Sc.] The committee for the trial of the 
King, ſent for him, and Sir Tho. Widdrington, De- 
cember 26, to come to them; having ſome matters 
of importance, wherein they deſired their advice and 
aſſiſtance, and that they muſt not fail them. I knew,” 
ſays our author, * what the buſineſs was, and I told 
Sir Thomas Widdrington, that I was reſolved not 
* to meddle in that buſineſs about the trial of the 
* King, it being contrary to my judgment, as I had 
declared myſelf in the Houſe. Sir Thomas ſaid, 
* he was of the ſame judgment, and would have no 
* hand in that buſineſs.'—Therefore they withdrew 
together to Mr Whitelocke's houſe in the country (23). 
— My name, ſays our author, was not brought 
in among them [the reſt of the King's Judges], I 
* having declared my judgment in the Houſe againſt 
this proceeding, and having abſented myſelf at the 


time of naming of them, and wholly from attend. 
ing this committee, ſo that they knew my mind, 


and therefore did forbear to name me, though I 
was then in ſo great an employment under them. 
But I reſolved to hazard, or lay down all, how be- 
neficial ſoever, or advantageous to me, rather than 
to do any thing contrary to my judgment and con- 
ſcience (24). 

The reft of his ſentiments on that tragical occaſion, 
take in his own words... Upon the mob's calling out 
in Weſtminſter-hall for juſtice and execution: Here 
* we may take notice of the abject baſeneſs of ſome 
vulgar ſpirits, who ſeeing their King in that condi- 
tion, endeavoured in their ſmall capacity, further 
to promote his miſery, that they might a little curry 
favour with the preſent powers, and pick thanks of 
their then ſuperiors. Some of the very ſame perſons 
were afterwards as clamorous for juſtice againſt thoſe 
that were the King's judges. A Prince is not ex- 
empt from the venom of theſe mad dogs... © I was 
much troubled at the paſſing of ſentence of death 
againſt the King, and heartily prayed that it might 
not be executed. January 30, I went not to the 
Houſe, but ſtayed all day at home in my ſtudy and 
at my prayers, that this day's work might not ſo 
diſpleaſe God, as to bring prejudice to this poor 
afflicted nation (25). 

[R] To conſult about ſettling the kingdom by parlia- 
ment, &c.) This meeting was at the Speaker's houſe, 
the 23d of December; | $i were wholly againſt any 
King at all, others were againſt having the preſent 
King, or his eldeſt, or ſecond ſon, to be King; others 
were for the third ſon, the Duke of Glouceſter, who 
was among them, and might be educated as they 
ſhould appoint, to be made King. He and Sir Tho- 
mas wic rington ſpake their minds freely (26). 

wy 
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otherwiſe, 


(24) p. 366. 


(25) Ibid. f. 
374+ 376. 


(26) Memoria!” 4 
p. 364. 


(27) Ibid, p. 
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otherwiſe, there was no neceſſity for his taking it, more than any other man. The 14th 
of February 1645-9, he was nominated one of the Council of State: and June 13, 
choſen High-Steward, and Recorder of Oxiord. Upon which he ſurrendered his office 
of Attorney of the Duchy on the 6th of July (yy). At the inſtance of the learned Mr ) Ibid. p. 
Selden, he undertook the care of the Royal Library and Medals at St James's ; in order 3. ind Wood, 
to prevent a deſign formed by ſome, to have thèm ſold and tranſported beyond ſea; Ath. as above. 
which he thought would be a diſhonour and damage to this nation, and to all fcholars 
here, and fearing that in other hands they might be more ſubject to imbezzling: this 
trouble therefore he andertook, to preſerve them for public uſe. John Dury, a German, a 
good ſcholar, and who had been a great traveller, was his Deputy-librarian (zz), Sep- 9p" an, 
tember 25, he was appointed one of the Governors for the School and Almshouſes at 3 
Weſtminſter: And in November following, oppoſed a motion made in the Houſe of 
Commons, That no Lawyers ſhould be of the Parliament (aaa). The year following, ( This. p. 
in the debates upon the Act for putting all the books of the law, and the proceſs and ©” “ 
proceedings in courts of jultice into the Engliſh tongue, fome having ſpoken ia deroga- 
tion and diſhonour of the laws of England, Mr Whitelocke ſtood up in defence of his 

:inful protelſion,. and endeavoured to prove, That our laws were not introduced by 
William the Conqueror (): which is true in part; but the worſt part of them, the (%) 1ILi. p. 
tenures, were, and ſome of our common law ſtill is, a badge pf that villainous conqueſt. 778. 
September 9, 1051, he was appointed, with three other members of parliament, to go 
out of town to meet Ol. Cromwell on his way to London, and congratulate him upon 
his victory at Worceſter (ccc). All oppoſition being fallen before the ambitious Crom- 25 
well, who was now arrived at the height of his wiſhes, he had a meeting, December 10, 
at the Spraker's houſe, with ſome members of parliament and officers of the army, to 
talk about the ſettlement of the nation; but with no other view in reality than to 
ſound their opinions and inclinations. Mr Whitelocke, who was preſent, delivered his 
ſentiments to this purpoſe : * The laws of England are fo interwoven with the power and 
practice of monarchy, that to ſettle a government without ſomething of monarchy in 
© it, would make fo great an alteration in the proceedings of our law, which they had 
« ſcarce time to rectity, nor could they well foreſee the inconveniences that would ariſe 
© thereby. Therefore he added, that there might be a day given for the King's eldeſt 
* ſon, or for the Duke of York his brother, to come into the parliament; and, upon 
© ſuch terms as ſhould be thought fit and agreeable both to our civil and ſpiritual liberties, 
a ſettlement might be made with them (ddd) SJ.“ In Nov. 1652, he repeated the ſame (44) ibid. p. 
advice in a private conference with Cromwell, wherein he diſſuaded him from aſſuming 5** 818. 
the title of King, and perſuaded him to enter into a private treaty with Charles II (eee) [T J. ( Ibid. p. 
This propoſal was very unpleaſing from the firſt to Cromwell, whothenceforward grew cool? ss. 
towards Mr Whitelocke, and had bur little intercourſe and correſpondence with him. In 
order to get him out of the way, and deprive him of his office of Commiſſioner of the Great 
Seal, he was named one, and the chief, of the Commiſſioners for the adminiſtration of the 
civil government in Ireland. Arguments were not wanting to urge him to accept of it; 
as the great command, the honour, and the conſiderable profit of that employment. 
But as he perceived the offer proceeded rather from ill than good will, and that Cromwell 
was forward in it underhand, as not liking his advice abovementioned, and his non- 
compliance with his ſovereign pleaſure in ſome things, particularly ia Chancery cauſes , 
he at firſt diſcreetly excuſed himſelf from that ſervice, which would have been no advance- 
ment either to his honour or profit, in a country too which he did not like. And when 
he was rather over-preſſed, he got himſelf off from being named, by a kind of reſolute 
denial (f/f). But not long after, Cromwell found occaſion by an honourable employment (/7/ Ibis. p, 
to ſend him out of the way, as ſome of his neareſt relations, particularly his daughter?“ 88. 
Cley pole, confeſſed, that he might be no obſtacle or impediment to his ambitious de- 
ſigns (geg). This we ſhall more particularly explain, after having taken notice of ſome (ere His own 
other things wherein Mr Whitelocke was in the mean time concerned. When the two 4 5. 3 
commonwealths of England and Holland began to quarrel, and the right of the fiſhery, 2: Es. 
and dominion of the Britiſh ſeas, came under debate, the maintaining of thoſe privileges 
was committed to him; who better than any one was ſkilled in ſuch points, and in the 5 14 
hiſtory and antiquities of this nation (5%). He was very uneaſy and diſpleaſed at the 53 06. 


This, PS 7. 


[ST] A ſettlement wilt b» made <:ith them.] At this © very inclinable to hea ken to any terms, whereby 
mecting, our author obſerves, the lawyers were ge- their loſt hopes may be revived of his being reſtored 
nerally for a mixt monarchical government, and many * to the crown, and they to their fortunes and native 
were for tle Duke of Glouceſter to be made King; * country. By a private treaty with him you may 
but Cromwell ſtill put off that debate, and came off to * ſecure yourſelf and your friends, and their fortunes, 
lome other point; and in concluſion aſter a long de- you may make yourſelf and your poſterity as great and 
bate, the company parted without coming to any re- permanent to all human probability, as ever any ſub- 
ſult at all, only Cromwell diſcovered by this meeting * je& was, and provide for your friends. You may put 
the inclinations of the perſons that ſpake, for which ke * ſuch limits to monarchica! power, as will ſecure our 
fil. ed, and made uſe of what he then diſcovered (27). ſpiritual and civil liberties ; and you may ſecure the 
[T7 ] And ferjuaded bim to enter into a private treaty * cauſe in which we are ali engaged, and this may be 
with Charles II. ] Flis advice was to this effect. This * effeQtually done, by having tie power of the militia 
Prince being now, by your valour and the ſuccels continued in yourſelf, and whom you ſhall agree 
* which God hath given to the parliament and to the * upon after you. I propound therefore for your Ex- 
* army under ycur command, reduced to a very low * ccliency to ſend to the King of Scots, and to have a (28) Memoriats 
condition; both he and all abgut him cannot but be private treaty with him for this purpoſe,” &c. (23) p. 550, 551, 
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WHITELOCKE. 

army's beginning to ſet up for themſelves without the parliament; and always and ear. 
neſtly declared his judgment againſſ this, as the moſt dangerous and molt ungrateſul thing 
that could be practiſed. The 2oth of April 1653, he urged the ſame arguments, at a 
great meeting of parliament-men and officers in Cromwell's lodgings, and ſaid, That 
diſſolving the parliament would neither be warrantable in conſcience or wiſdom. Again, 
when it was propoſed, that a number, about forty, of parliament-men and officers of the 
army, ſhould be nominated and impowered by the parliament for the managing the affairs 
of the commonwealth till a new parliament ſhould meet, and ſo the preſent one to be 
forthwith diſſolved ; he oppoſed this propoſal, and the more, fearing leſt he might be one 
of theſe forty ; who he thought would be in a deſperate condition after the diſſolution of 
the parliament (iii). But notwithſtanding his own and his party's endeavours, the parliament 
was diſſolved in a rude and arbitrary manner by Oliver Cromwell V]. And yet Mr White- 
locke tamely ſubmitted to all the ſubſequent changes of the government. He durſt not 
proceed in the buſineſs of the Great Seal, till after Cromwell and his council of officers had 
ſet forth a declaration of the grounds and reaſons for their diffolving the late parliament, 
and that all civil officers ſhould proceed as formerly in the execution of their offices (4k), 
Cromwell was ſo much offended with him, that he did not admit him into his Little, 
or firſt Parliament, which aſſembled in July 1653, and his great commiſſion was ſu per- 
ſeded, by the vote for taking away the Court of Chancery (). To remove him yet 
further, the honourable employment juſt hinted at before was contrived for him, as a kind 
of creditable exile : that was an embaſſy to the famous Chriltina Queen of Sweden, which 
he was nominated to by Cromwell, Sept. 4, 1653, and voted in parliament ten days after. 
He received his commiſſion and inſtruction from the hand of the Speaker, the 29th of Octo- 
ber; and having very expeditiouſly prepared himſelf, he ſet out from London Nov. 2d, 
embarked at Graveſend the 5th, failed the 6th, and, after a difficult paſſage, arrived at 
Gottenburgh the 15th (mmm). A few weeks after his departure, the Parliament having 
reſigned up their powers to the General Cromwell, he aſſumed the ſupreme legiſlative au- 
thority, under the title of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and publiſhed his inſtrument of government, contrived, as is ſuppoſed, principally 
by Mr Whitelocke [(J. This great alteration at home made no alteration in his conduct; 
but he proceeded vigorouſly in the affairs of his embaſſy, notwithſtanding he met with 
great obſtructions from that pedant Queen Chriſtina; who, in his audieaces, inſtead of 
hearkening to his buſineſs, entertained him with her crude notions of philoſophy, and 
with her balis and diverſions (unn). In other reſpects ſhe ſhewed him and his ſons great 
civilities; and created him Knight of the order of Amarantha, of which ſhe herſelf was 
Sovereign, and wore as the badge of it a rich jewel tied to a crimſon ribband under her 
left breaſt (000). And on account of this Knighthood it was, that we ſometimes find him 
called Sir Bulſtrode Whitelocke. Having overcome all difficulties, he concluded a firm 
alliance between England and Sweden, about the beginning of May 1654 (ppp), before 
Queen Chriſtina's imprudent reſignation of her crown. And immediately ſetting out 
upon his return home, he came to Hamburgh June 1oth, embarked at Gluckſtadt the 
17th, and after a dangerous paſſage, having ſtruck upon a ſand near Yarmouth, he ar- 
rived in England the 28th. On the 6th of July he gave the Protector and his council a 
circumſtantial account of his embaſly (4499). As he valued his intereſt and ſafety too much 
to quarrel with Cromwell, tho' he did not approve all his meaſures ; therefore he ſub- 
mitted to all his changes, and was not only continued the firſt Commiſſioner of the great 
Seal, but alſo appointed, Auguſt 4, one of the Commiſſioners of the Exchequer, with a 
ſalary of 1000 J. a year. He was alſo Recorder of Briſtol (rr). At the meeting of the 
Proteftor's ſecond parliament, Auguſt 4, in which he was choſen for the counties of 


[V] The parliament was diſſcelwved in a rude and ar- 
bitrary manner by Ol. Cromwell.) He marched with a 
party of ſoldiers to the Houſe, and led a file of muſ- 


* ſions and authority from them; Hor could they in 
the leaſt juſtify any action they had done, or one 
* drop of blood they had ſpilt, but by this authority. 
Vet now the ſervants roſe againſt their maſters, and 
* molt ingratefully and diſingenuouſly, as well as 
raſhly and imprudently, they diſſolved that power 
by which themſelves were created officers and ſol- 
diers; and now they took what they deſigned, all 
power into their own hands (20). 

[] And publiſhed his Inſtrument of Government, 
contrived, as is ſuppoſed, principally by Mr Whitelocke. ] 
It was printed at the time in folio; and is inſerted in 
our author's Memorials (30). Many parts of it are 
well worthy the ſcrious conſideration of more ſettled 


of the houſe, and in the lobby before it. In this 
manner entering the houſe, he in a furious manner bid 
the Speaker leave his chair, and told the houſe, ©'I hat 
* they had ſat long enough, unleſs they had done 
more good; that ſome of them were whoremaſlters,” 
looking towards Henry Martin and Sir Peter Went- 
worth: © that others of them were drunkards, and 
* ſome corrupt and unjuſt men, and ſcandalous to the 
«* profeſſion of the goſpel, and that it was not fit they 
* ſhould fit as a parliament any longer, and defired 


* them to go away.'... Among all the parliament-men 
of whom many wore ſwords, and would ſometimes 
brag high, not one man offered to draw his ſword 
againſt Cromwell, or to make the leaſt reſiſtance againſt 
him ; but all of them tamely departed the houſe. He 
bid one of his ſoldiers * Take away that fool's bau- 
ble,“ the mace; and ſtaid himſelf to ſee all the 
members out of the houſe, himſelf the laſt of them, 
and then cauſed the doors of the houſe to be ſhut up. 
Thus was this Great Parliament, which had done 
ſo great things, wholly at this time routed by thoſe 
* whom they bad ſet up, and that took their commil- 


and better times. For inſtance, the number of burghs 
was abridged, and many of them were to ſend but 
one burgeis ; but the counties were to ſend ſeveral 
repreſentatives : as, For the county of Bedford, fix; 
viz. For the town of Bedford, one. For the county 
of Bedford, five. For the county of Berks, ſeven; 
viz. For the borough of Abingdon, one. For the 
borough of Reading, one. For the county of Berks, 
five. For the county of Eſſex, fixteen ; viz. For 
the borough of Maldon, one. For the borough of 
Colcheſter, two. For the county of Efex, thirteen," 
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Bucks, Oxford, and Bedford, he carried the purſe with the Great Seal before him ; and 

on the 6th gave a particular narrative of his negotiations at the court of Sweden : for 

which he not only received the thanks of the Houſe, but had alſo 2000 l. ordered him 

for arrears of the expences of his embaſſy, and as a teſtimony of their favour and re- k 
ward of his ſervices (ggg), the payment of which, however, was not made good till Feb, (n) Ibid. p, 
1656-7, with the addition of 300 I. He was fo diligent in his attendance upon parlia- e 95% 
ment, and gained fo great an intereſt in it, that Oliver became highly diſpleaſed with 

him, among the reſt. And he grew jealous of him, with many of his former tools, ſuſ- 
pecting that their deſign at bottom was, to bring in the King; becauſe they declared for 
a truly free parliament, which was indeed the way for the King's reſtauration. And 
this, ſays he, began now to be held fit and requiſite by many ſober and faithful patriots, 
who were diſtaſted at Cromwell's private ambition and inſolent domineering (t). After 
the diſſolution of his Little Parliament, he and his council having framed an ordinance 
for the better regulating and limiting the juriſdiction of the high court of chancery, Mr 
Whitelocke and Sir Thomas Widdrington made ſhrewd abſervations upon its inconve- 
niences, and declared that the obſervation of it was contrary to their own judgments and 
conſciences. Therefore, no worldly conſiderations could prevail upon him to execute 
an ordinance, which he looked upon as illegal (au. Accordingly, on the 6th of June, ( Ig. p, 
1655, he reſigned the ſeal; for which he underwent various cenſures, but lays, he ne- N 

ver had cauſe to repent of that action. However, he obſerves, that his fortunes and in- 

tereſt then decreaſed; and now his former pretended dear friends and frequent viſitors 

withdrew themſelves, and began neither to own nor to know him: Such is the courſe 

of dicty worldlings! But the Protector, ſenſible of his harſh proceedings againſt him, 

for keeping to that liberty of conſcience, which he himſelf held to be every one's right, 

and that none ought to ſuffer for, by way of recompence made him one of the Commiſ- 

ſioners of the Treaſury, with a falary of 10001. per annum (www), as we have hinted (www) Ibid. p, 
above. He alſo often adviſed with him in his greateſt affairs, and he was faithful in ““, 627. 

his advice, though ſometimes leſs pleaſing to Cromwell than the counſel of ſome others, 

who for their private ends would flatter him, and ſeldom differ from him in judgment, 

whereof he grew at laſt ſenſible. Particularly, the Protector ſeldom omitted to Lonfule 

him about his foreign affairs, wherein he thought him not unſerviceable, and did much 

follow his counſel. Often did Mr Whitelocke preſs him to have frequent parliaments, 

though contrary to the ſentiments and perſuaſions of others. But ſo far was he from 

taking it ill, that he conſtituted him, on the 2d of November, one of his council of 

trade; and nominated him, in the beginning of the year 1656, one of his Embaſſadors- 
extraordinary to Sweden (xxx). Though Mr Whitelocke declined that employment [X], (xxx) Ibid. p. 
yet he accepted of the office of being one of the Commiſſioners to treat with the Swediſh 53* 633. 
Embaſſador then in England. And, after long negotiations, of which we have a detail 

in his Memorials (yyy), a treaty was ſigned July 17th, between the Engliſh and Swedes. (wy p. 627 
In the third parliament of Oliver Cromwell, which met September 17th, Mr. White- 2 

locke was elected one of the Knights for the county of Bucks; and ſupplied the 

place of Speaker during Sir Thomas Widdrington's illneſs (æzz). He did not chooſe E 
to preſent to the parliament The Humble Petition and Advice, &c. there being ſome 

things in it diſagreeable to him; but he was Chairman of the Committee appointed to 

confer with Cromwell about it, and he adviſed him among others, to take the title of 

King. But Cromwell durſt not aſſume it; being awed by the ſollicitations of the com- e 16. 5. 
monwealth party, and the fears of a mutiny and defection from the greateſt part of the Ces, BY 
army, whoſe threats ran very high (aaaa). At his ſolemn inauguration in Weftminſter- whitetock, Ea 
Hall, June 26th, 1657, Mr Whitelocke rode by his fon Richard, in one of the boots of, 271—34+ 
the ſtate-coach, with a drawn ſword in his hand (4455). He ſeemed ſtill to be much in (4445 Memors- 
favour with the Protector, who adviſed with him about the beſieging of Dunkirk, and als, p. 55:- 
other important affairs. And he perſuaded the Protector to further the relief of the poor 

perſecuted Proteſtants in Piedmont, December 11th he received his writ of ſummons 

as one of the Lords of the other houſe. When Cromwell was about diſſolving that par- 

liament, he diſſuaded him from it, telling him the danger of frequent diſſolution of par- 

liaments, and what flraits it would bring him into for money. But his advice was not 

received: Nor was his application ſucceſsful, when he aſked for the Provoſtſhip of Eton 

College, a thing of good value, quiet and honourable, and fit for a ſcholar : Upon 

which occaſion he obſerves, that his ſervice was paſt, and therefore no neceſſity of a re- 
compence. So thinking himſelf neglected, and not being ſatisfied with the public tranſ- 

actions, he lived much retired (ccc). April 23, 1658, he was one of the Committee for (cc) Ibid. g. 
hearing appeals from Guernſey and Jerſey. And, three days after, nominated one of the **5 7 67. 
Commiſſioners for the trial of Dr Hewer, and other conſpirators; but he never acted in that 

high court of juſtice, it being againſt his judgment, as he had before declared. He alſo 

waved the place of Governor of Dunkirk, of which overtures were made to him ſoon 

after. The laſt inſtance of the Protector's favour to him, was his ſigning, Auguſt 2 iſt, 


(ett) Tbid. p. 
606. 620. 


[X] TReugb My Whiteloche declined that employment.) * and notwithſtanding the ſucceſs which God gave 
His reaſons for fo doing, take in his own words. I * me, yet at my return home, I found negle&s and 
* thought I had enough of danger and trouble in my * ate, and was removed from my place of 
* former ambaſly, without the leaſt reward or acknow- Commiſſioner of the Seal, and was 300 l. out of 


l dgment of my ſervice therein; but inſtead thereof, * purſe upon my accounts (31). (31) Memoriais, 


p. 633- 
a warrant © 


= 


* 2 . * * | 
= - th. : . p VV [ \ ."» 1 
C - 
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a warrant for a patent to make him a Viſcount, but Mr Whitelocke did not think ir 

(dd44) mid. p. convenient to accept of that honour (dddd). The 22d of January 1658-9, Richard, 
673, 674. the new Protector, having a particular reſpect for him, made him one of the Keepers of 
the Great Seal, without any ſeeking of his own: and he was one of his Lords cf the 

other houſe. The Protector conſulting him, with others, April 2 1ſt, whether it were 

not fit to diſſolve his Parliament; he [Mr Whitelocke} doubted the ſucceſs of it, and 

wiſhed they were permitted to fit a little longer, eſpecially when they had begun to con- 

ſider of raiſing money, whereby they would engage the army. But the general council 

of officers having taken a reſolution to diſplace Richard, at that critical time Mr White- 

| locke was wary what to adviſe in this matter, but declared his judgment honeſtly, and 

| — — ?* for the Protector's good, when his advice was required (ecce). After the officers had 
aſſumed the government without a fingle perſon, Kingſhip, or houſe of peers, his office 

| of Commiſſioner of the Great Seal ceaſed ; but he was named one of the Council of 

| State, May 13th. In thoſe diſtracted times, he was accuſed of holding a correſpondence 

| with Sir Edward Hyde, and other friends and miniſters of Charles II. but he poſitively 
denied it, and deſired no favour if they could prove any ſuch thing againſt him; ſo the 
matter dropped. On the 5th of June he was named Commiſſioner, with Algernon Syd- 

1 ney and Sir Robert Honeywood, to go and mediate a peace between the Kings of Swe- 
"þ den and Denmark; but diſliking Sydney's haughtineſs and over-ruling temper, he got 
1 himſelf excuſed from that troubleſome buſineſs. Being Preſident of the Council of State, 
he was very active in taking meaſures to ſuppreſs the inſurrections of Sir George Booth, 
(if) bid. p. and others, about that time (. And joined in the votes for renouncing the pretended 
4 67% 679, 699. title of Charles Stuart, and the whole line of King James, and of every other perſon as 
a ſingle perſon pretending to the government of theſe nations. About this time he was 
promoting an union between the kingdoms of England and Scotland, for which he brought 

a bill into parliament the goth of July. General Monk hearing, that the conduct of 

that union was left to Mr Whitelocke, he ſent him letters of high compliment, wherein 

(erte Thid, p. he wiſhed he might ſee him in Scotland (gggg). Happy would it have been for him if 
N he had accepted of that invitation ; as molt probably a man of his good ſenſe would have 
joined the General in the King's reſtoration. But his ill fate kept him at home; where, 

October 22d, he was nominated one of the Committee of Ten, to conſider of fit ways to 

carry on the affairs of the government; and the 26th of the ſame month one of the twen- 

ty three members of the Committee of Safety, for the preſervation of the peace, and ma- 

nagement of the preſent government, as alſo for the preparing of a form of government 

for theſe nations upon the foundation of a commonwealth: likewiſe, November 16, one 

of the Committee of Nineteen, to determine the qualifications of members of parliament. 

Moreover, the Great Seal was put again into his hands. And in theſe ſeveral capacities 

be acted, though with much doubtfulneſs and perplexity, and far from being fatisfied 
— * with the juſtice and legality of his actions (4þbb) Z J. General Monk, and many of 
his officers, having now declared for the remains of the Long Parliament, againſt the 

officers of the army in England, the Committee of Safety iſſued out commiſſions for 

raiſing new forces, and Mr Whitelocke accepted of one for a regiment of horſe : To 
counterbalance Monk's endeavours and proceedings, he and ſome of the principal offi- 

cers repreſented, November 8, to the Lord Mayor and Common Council of London, 

that the bottom of his deſign was to bring in the King by a new civil war; the danger 

of which to the city and nation he repreſented ; and adviſed them to provide for their 

own ſafety, and to unite for preſervation of the peace, and the ſafety of the whole nation. 

And when Lambert, deluded by Monk's pretenſions of peace, ſtopped the march of his 

forces northward, our author foreſeeing that Monk only fought delays till he could 

bring up his army to London, wrote to Lambert, to advance ſpeedily with all his forces, 

and 4 res to attack Monk, and bring the matter to an iſſue, before he was better 

(i) . . provided (iii): but his advice was not followed. The various tumults and inſurrections 
635. 633, 633. almoſt in every part of the nation now filled him with the utmoſt perplexity and diſtrac- 
tion. He wiſhed himſelf well out of theſe daily hazards, but knew not how to diſen- 

tangle himſelf. At one time he much furthered the meeting of a new parliament; a 
proclamation for which came out the 15th of December. But being hurried with the 

repeated and certain advices, that Monk's deſign was to bring in the King without any 

terms for the Parliament-party, whereby all their lives and fortunes would be at the 

mercy of the King and his adherents, who were ſufficiently enraged, he went, December 

22, to Fleetwood, and propoſed to him this alternative, Either to order all his forces to 

be drawn together, and himſelf and his friends to appear at the head of them, and ſee 

what ſtand they could make, or elſe immediately to ſend ſome truſty perſon to the King, 


[YT] And far from being ſati id with the juſtice and for the particular advantage and intereſt of the 
and legality of his actions. ] See his doubts and ſcruples ſoldiery more than would be convenient. That know- 
(32) p. 663.— upon this occaſion, in his Memorials (32). What ing the purpoſe of Vane and others to be, to leſſen the 
. S ſurmounted them, and prevailed upon him io act, power of the laws, and ſo to change them, and the 
was, That there was no viſible authority or power for magiſtracy, miniſtry, and government of the nation, 
government at that time, but that of the army; that as might be of dangerous conſequence to the peace 
if ſome legal authority were not agreed upon and and rights of this coantry, therefore, to prevent that, 
ſettled, the army would probably take it into their and to keep things in a better order and form, he 1 

hands, and govern by the ſword, or ſet up ſome form might be inſuumental in this employment (33). ', o__ 

pre udicial to the rights and liberties of the people, f ; g 
WIL 


* 
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WHITELOCKE. WHITGIFT 
with offers of his own and his friends ſervices for reſtoring the King to his right, and 
that upon ſuch terms as the King ſhould agree upon; and he offered to go himſelf. But 
Fleetwood refuſing to do it without Lambert's conſent, who was at too great a diſtance, 
this propoſal dropped. The next day, Colonel Ingoldſby, and others, intimated to him, 
That his condition required he ſhould go to the King with the Great Seal: which over- 
ture he did not however comply with, The Rump Parliament being aſſembled December 
26, he found that he was to expect no quarter from them; Scot, Nevil, and others, 
having threatened to take away his life; and Scot in particular having ſaid, that he ſhould 
be hanged with the Great Seal about his neck, for having acted in the Committee of 
Safety; therefore he thought it ſafeſt not to appear in the Houſe. However, the Speaker 
having by letter required his attendance, and uſed alſo perſuaſions, he came to the 
Houſe for about two days. But obſerving that many of his old acquaintance looked 
very cool upon him, and being informed of a deſign of ſome in the Houſe to queſtion him, 
and have him ſent to the Tower, he thought fit to provide for his own ſafety by retiring 
privately to a friend's houſe in the country. Before that he left order with his wife to carry 
the Great Seal to the Speaker; which ſhe did, locked up in a deſk, and gave him the key. 

tt Ibid. P. She alſo burnt many of his papers relating to public affairs (Kt). Such was the con- 

„ dluſion of the Lord Commiſſioner Whitelocke's various actings on the buſy ſcene of this 
world. As he had for many years, through the ſeveral revolutions that happened, joined 
always with K. Charles's proteſt enemies, the beſt he could expect was to be left unmoleſted, 
out of the world's obſervation. Accordingly he ſpent the remaining fifteen years of his 
life in a peaceable retirement [Z], moſtly at Chilton- park in the county of Wilts. It is 
ſaid, that he waited upon the King after his reſtauration, to beg his pardon for all that 

n) Life, Kc. he had tranſacted againſt him; and that his Majeſty bid him, Go live quietly in the 
v abore, p. 362+ country, and take care of his wife and one and thirty children ( But it is hardly 
—— credible that he had ſo many children, though he had two wives. The firſt was Frances, 
ral 2. 492 daughter of William Lord Willoughby, of Parham, by his lady, Frances, daughter 
— 4 of John Earl of Rutland: ſhe died May 16, 1649 (mmm). His ſecond wife was Re- 
Baronet, 6 Jan. becca, daughter of Thomas Bennet, Alderman of London. He was undoubtedly a man 
_— of conſiderable learaing; endowed with many valuable qualities; of a tolerating ſpirit z 
leren) See bis (727198) an enemy to perſecution and cruelty ; bewailed in private, and abhorred the na- 

3 tional troubles, and the inſolencies of the army (0000). But he was of too eaſy a nature, 
239. 204.31. and yielding a diſpoſition, for the boiſterous times he lived in. He had not the neceſſary 
i.) 5: ks Telolution, vigorouſly and effectually to oppoſe what his own words and proteſſions de- 
Memer::!*, g. Clare he did not like: and conſequently is not he ſelf-condemned ? Laſtly, we cannot forbear 
47: bo. 417. 45. obſerving that he always ſided with the ſtrongeſt, and where moſt was to be gained; and 
(272 Monthly therefore he is aptly ſtyled by ſome modern writers, That Temporizing Stateſman (pppp). 
Review for de The favourable character given of him by Lord Clarendon is ſet down below [AA]. 


1700, p. 376. 
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[Z] In a peaceable retirement.) But he was in no 
ſmall danger at the Reſtoration, as appears by this ex- 
tract from the Journals of the Houſe of Commons.— 
* 14th June 1660. The humble Petition of Bulſtrode 
* Whitelocke was read. The queſtion being pro- 
* pounded, that Bulſtrode Whitelocke, Eſq; ſhall be 
one of the twenty perſons to be excepted out of the 
act of general pardon and oblivion, for and in re- 
* ſpe& only of ſuch pains, penalties, and forfeitures, 
* (not extending to life) as ſhall be thought fit to be 
inflicted on him by another act intended to be here- 
after paſſed for that porpoſe : And the queſtion be- 


* Attorney-general, Mr John Maynard, and Bu/ftrode 
* Whitelocke ; all men of eminent parts, and great 
© learning out of their profeſſions; and in their pro- 
* feſſions of ſignal reputation; and though the two 
© laſt did afterwards bow their knees to Baal,. and ſo 
* ſwerved from their allegiance, it was with leſs ran- 
© cour and malice than other men; they never led, 
but followed; and were rather carried away with 
the torrent, than ſwam with the ſtream; and failed 


* through thoſe infirmities, which leſs than a general (35) Life of 


* defetion and a proſperous rebellion could never 
* have diſcovered (35). 


Queen Chriſtina told Kin 
© ing put, the Noes were 175, the Yeas 134. And 


(14) Journals of © ſo the queſtion paſſed in the negative (34). Mr Whitelocke, ſhe never heard him ſpeak a diſho- 


the Houſe of . "A 
[44] The favourable character given of him by Lord nourable word of his Majeſty (35). 
_ * Clarendon, &c.] Mr Geoffrey Palmer, afterwards | C 


WHITGIFT [Jon v] Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſon of Henry Whitgift, 
Merchant of Great Grimſby in Lincolnſhire, by Anne Dynewell, a young gentlewoman 
Pul: Life of of good birth and reputation in that town, where he was born in the year 1530 (a), He 
. was deſcended of the ancient family of the Whitgifts of Whitgift in the Weſt Riding of 
© Thyane tells Yorkſhire, ſome of whom had been conſiderable benefactors to the Church [4]. But his 


qi wy grandfather John Whirgift, Gent. having a numerous family, and placing his ſons out in 


muſt be a 
—- cat the Monaftery of Wellow (S) near Grimſby. In this ſituation, as he applied himſelf to inſtruct 
— in young gentlemen in the firſt rudiments of learning, he took his Nephew (the ſubject of our 
be ws 66 Preſent article) under his care. Here our author early imbibed an ill opinion of the Romiſh 
RO Church from this uncle, who often declared in his hearing, That they and their reli- 


e gion could not long continue; becauſe he had read the whole Scripture over and over, 


. Sir George 
aul's Life of 


[4] Some of whom had been benefaFors to the church.) convent for ever, quinque tofta & quatuor bowatas ter- 
January the zd, 1308, John Fitz-Adams de Whitgift re cum omnibus ſuis pertinentiis, in villa de Stamburne, 
gave and granted to John de Gilling, Abbot of the or Stainburn (1). 
monaſtery of St Maries in York, and to the reſt of the 


VOL. VI. No. 353. 47 A 


Charles IT. that in all the conferences ſhe had with 59, 


cannot 


Edw. Ear! of 
Clarendon, 8vo 


vol, I, Ps 
97 60. 


( 36) Memorials, 
10 629, 


different ways of life, one of them [Robert] was bred to the church, and became Abbot of 


(b) A monaftery 
of Black Canons 
of the order of 
St Auſtin. 


* and could never find therein that it was founded by God, which conſequently,” ſaid he, 


(1) Strype's 
Life of Archbp 
Whitgift, &c. in 
the Appendix, 
No. I. Edition 
1718, ſolie. 
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* 0 &- * 


& cannot ſtand, ſince theſe are our Saviour's words, Every Plant that my heavenly Fa- 
* Matth, xv. 13. 4c ther bath not planted ſhall be rooted up. In the mean time obſerving the towardly 


genius of his nephew, he adviſed his father to ſend him to St Anthony's ſchool (c) ar h 
London. For this purpoſe he was lodged in St Paul's Church Yard at his aunt's, 
(2) His name had married one of the vergers of that church (4). While he was here [B], his aunt often 


was Michacl 
Sheller, her 
name Iſabel, the 
only daughter 
of his Grandta- 
ther. Strype's 
life of Archbp 
Whirgitt, p. 3. 


7 h's Way 
who eminent Tay 


at that time 
S-e Stow's ors 


importuned him to go to maſs, and procured alſo ſome of the canons of St Paul's tg n 6. 
perſuade him to it; but having already ſome reliſh of the doctrine of the reformation, 

he conſtantly withſtood all their endeavours, 
much exaſperated, as to turn him out of doors, imputing all her loſſes and domeſtic 
misfortunes to her harbouring of ſuch an heretic (as ſhe called him) under her roof; 


By this his conduct ſhe grew at length ſo 


and at parting told him, that “ ſhe thought at firſt ſhe had received a ſaint / into her 
% houſe, but now ſhe perceived he was a devil.” Thus rudely treated by his aunt, he 
repaired home to his father in Lincolnſhire, where his uncle the Abbot finding upon ex- 


amination that he had made a good progreſs in grammar learning, adviſed the 


of him to the univerſity. 


lending 


Accordingly he was ſent to Cambridge in the year 1548, or 


1549, and placed firſt in Queen's college; but not liking the diſpoſition of ſome there, 
he was removed ſoon after to Pembroke- Hall, and put under the tuition of the celebrated 
(4) See his aru- John Bradford, the martyr, who was then lately choſen Fellow (e) of that ſociety. He 


cle, 


had not been long here before he was recommended by his tutor and Mr Grindall. then 
Fellow (afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury) to the Maſter, Nicholas Ridley (/); by 
which means he was made ſcholar of that houſe, and choſen Bible-clerk. Theſe advan- 


(Cf | Soon after 


Eitkop of Lone 
don, — 14 burned 


tages were the more acceptable to him, as his circumſtances were then but indifferent, by i» % May; 


(-) Paul's Life reaſon of his father's great loſſes at ſea (g). Mr Bradford leaving Cambridge in the year * 


of Abp Whit- 
gift, p. 6. 


He was ap- 
pointed domeſtic 
chaplain to Bp 
Ricley. 


article. 


() Reg. UVaiy, 
ot Cambridge. 


See his 
cle in the 


1550, our author fell under the care of Mr Gregory Garth, who continued his tutor while fee. 
he ſtaid at Pembroke-Hall, from whence he went out B. A. in 1553-4 (5). But in 

1555 being unanimouſly elected Fellow of Peter-houſe [CJ], he was admitted there in that 

quality by Thirlby, Biſhop of Ely, the 31ſt of May the fame year (i). He commenced |) $:1ype, ui 
>< us Maſter of Arts in 1557 (. About this time he had a ſevere fit of ſickneſs ; and ſoon . 4 

after his recovery happened the remarkable viſitation of this univerſity by the authority 

of Cardinal Pole, in order to purge out the hereticks. 


To avoid the ſtorm [Di, our 


author's firſt reſolution was to go to Straſburgh, Frankfort, or ſomewhere in Helvetia; 
but Dr Perne, the Maſter of his cajlege, though at that time a profeſſed Papiſt, yet 
having a great eſteem for him, undertook to ſkreen him from the Commiſſioners [E], 
which prevailed on him not to leave the univerſity. The Maſter's promiſe was faithfully 
performed; and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of that viſitation, he eſcaped without any 
inquiry, by the connivance of his friend, who being then Vicechancellor, and ſhewing 


(7) Strype, ubi 


Fora, . thorough devotees of Rome (7). 


himſelf active in the preſent tranſactions, was the leſs ſuſpected to favour any but 
In 1560 our author entered into holy orders, and 


ſoon after preached his firſt ſermon at St Mary's before the univerſity, upon Rom, 


(m) 6: P- 6, 


(*) Id, p. 7. 


i. 16. I am not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, &c. with general and great approba- 
tion (m). The ſame year he was appointed Chaplain to Dr Richard Cox, Biſhop of 
Ely, who gave him the rectory of Teverſham in Cambridgeſhire (u). 


In 1563 he pro- 


ceeded Bachelor of Divinity; and Matthew Hutton, then Fellow of Trinity college, 
being appointed Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, the ſame year, our author ſucceeded him 
in the Margaret proteſſorſhip. Soon after this he joined with his brother Profeſſor and 
ſeveral Heads of Colleges, in a petition to Sir William Cecil, their Chancellor, for an 


®*V;z. the Vice- 
chancellor, proc- 
tors, and taxcrs, 


order to regulate the election of public officers *, the want of which created great diſ- 
turbance in the univerſity at that time (o). Two years after this he diſtinguiſhed himſelf - Uronthiver 
ſo eminently in the pulpit, that Sir Nicolas Bacon, then Lord Keeper, ſent for him to; 


Aan her Ma- 
eity deſcendedto 


(ba. p. 8. court to preach before the Queen, who heard him with great ſatisfaction (p), and gave watt ad u. 


[B] While he was here.] As he bedded with an- 
other ſchool-boy, once coming hot and thirſty from 
ſchool, he drank ſome of his bedfellow's urine, think- 

ing it to be beer, and yet he received no harm nor in- 
(2) Tn his life of fection, notwithſtanding (as S. George Paul (2) re- 
this Archbiſhop, lates) the boy had then the plague, and afterwards 
p- 3. edit. 1699. : : 4 
Soo. dicd of it. 

[C] Elicted Fellow of Peter hauſe.) He had not been 
here above two years, when he was ſeized with a ſe- 
vere fit of ſickneſs; upon which occaſion Dr Perne, 
Maſter of the College, having a great regard for him 
on account of his good parts, took care to have him 
carried to a houſe near the college, whither the Doctor 
came often to viſit him, and ſpoke to the woman of 
the houſe to let him want nothing, nor to ſpare any 
expence in providing every thing that was proper for 
him towards the recovery of his health ; telling her, 
that if he lived, he would be able to defray the 
charge himſelé; and if in caſe of his death, aſſuring 
her, that he [the Doctor] would ſatisfy her and pay 

(3) dum, p. g. for every thing (3). The ſequel will ſhew our author's 
gratitude for this and the reſt of that gentleman's kind- 
neſſes to him. 

] To awvid the florm.] Theſe Viſitors, in order to 
re-eltabliſh Popery in the univerſity, madg a ſtrict en- 


5 


on his name, 
ſ1y.ng, He hal 
quiry into the books of every ſtudent, and ſeizing ſuch te tt * 
as they judged heretical, burnt them in the marker. © "= * 
3 together with the dead bodies of Bucer and 
agius,- which were dug up for that purpoſe. Three 
days were ſpent in the ſearch, during which {:veral 
ſuſpected members of the colleges were ſuſpended and 
reſtrained from taking pupils; ſome were deprived of /, annals of 
all the privileges of voting, and orders were given for the Reform- 
ſtopping the preferment of others (4), and particularly ieh, P- 456 
to oblige all ſuch as were qualified, to take the fir/ — A 
tonſure [the firſt entrance into Popiſh orders]; and tui werk, vol. 
Mr Whitgift was one of theſe, being that year Maſter v. 
of Arts (5). ) Paul's Life 
[E] Hawing @ great eſteem for him, undertook to (54 ſupra. 
Herten him from the Commiſioners.] The Doctor hear- 
ing of his purpoſe to go beyond ſea, talked with him, 
and finding him reſolute in his religion, for which (as 
that gentleman often afterwards acknowledged) he gave 
many good and found reaſons, the Doctor thereupon 
directed him to be ſilent, and not troubleſome in utter- 
ing his opinion, whereby others might take occaſion 
to call him in queſtion, and for his part he would 
wink at him, and ſo order the matter, that he might 
continue in his religion, without travelling out of the (6) lden, p- 5 
univerſity (6), PS 6. 


orders 


place, but was called thence, 


raiſed.) He choſe the Revelations and the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews for the ſubject of theſe Lectures, both 
which books he expounded throughout. Theſe Lec- 
tures were 8 by him for the preſs, and Sir 
George Paul (7) intimates, that there was ſome like- 
likood of their being publiſhed in his time ; but, what- 
ever was the reaſon, they have never yet appeared in 
print. Mr Strype (8) tells us, that he ſaw this ma- 
nuſcript, of Dr Whitgift's own hand-writing, in the 
poſſeſhon of Dr William Payne, Miniſter of White- 
Chapel, London, which after his death was intended 
to be purchaſed by Dr John More, Biſhop of Ely. 
This manuſcript contained likewiſe his Theſis, when 
he kept his Act for Doctor of Divinity, viz. that the 
Pope is the Antichriſt, Papa #ft ille Antichriftus. 

[G] A bensfa#or to Peter-houſe.) In the Comme- 
moration book of Peter-houſe there is the following 
paragraph. Rewerendus Pater Dom. Job. Whitgift Arch. 
Cant. & Socius hujus Collegii, dum adhuc erat Redtor de 
Teverſham infra Cantabrigiam, una cum Margaretta 
Relicta Barthoiomai Fuluctby de eadem villa, dederunt 
nobis quatuor marcharum penſimnem annuam exeuntem de 
manerio de Carles in Elexia, ad ſuſtentationem unius Bi- 
blictitz. The Grant bears date OR. 4. 1565. Eliz. 7. 
This Margaret Fulnetby was probably a relation of 
our author. Mr Strype, p. 3, takes notice of his being 
related to a family of that name. In the parlour at 
Peter-houſe there is a picture of Whitgift, with this 
diſtich under it : 


Quad Paci Whitgifte faves fludiiſque priorum, 
Dat tibi pacis amans CANDIDA DONA * Deus. 


[HJ] He had the recommendation of Dr Edmund 
Grindal.] The Fellows had their eye upon him, and 
deſigned to chooſe him for Dr Hutton's ſucceſſor, 
without any ſuch recommendation ; however, they were 
more confirmed in their purpoſe by this letter of Biſhop 
Grindal, who had been formerly their Maſter. In a 
letter to him, dated ſoon after the election, they write, 
that Whitgift became the more acceptable to them 
from the love and good-will of Grindal ; expreſſing 
great ſatis faction at the ſame time, that the Ridleys 
were not ſo rooted from among them, but that Grin- 
dal, one fibre of that root, Fi remained, whence 
Hatton ſprung, under whom they recovered conſider- 
TER able flrength, and more ſo, when after him Whitgitt 
a; Aul. aroſe, a alſo they aviſbed for above all others (9). 

ls res [1] Vatzvithflanding ſome objections had been made to 


(-) 1bid. p. S. 


8) Ubi ſypra, 
P · 8. 


His name in 


Grind.}lv MS! 
De Catiog, 1 his youth.] This appears by the following letter wrote 
brech, by our author to Cecil upon this occaſion, in which 
is ſeen his Apology, mentioned in the text. As oft 
* as I do remember your ſingular goodneſs towards 
me, Right Honorable, and — deſire to do me 


WHIT GIF. 
orders preſently to have him ſworn her Chaplain (). The ſame year, 1365, being in- 160 8 
formed that ſome ſtatutes were preparing above to enjoin an uniformity of habits, patticu. 
larly to order the wearing of ſurplices in the univerſity, he promoted the writing of a 
joint letter privately to Cecil, earneſtly defiring him to ſtop (if poſſible) the ſending 
down any ſuch orders, which it was perceived would be very unacceptable to the univer- 
ſity : but this addreſs was taken fo ill at court, that our author was obliged afterwards 
to make an apology for his conduct therein. 
at Cambridge, as well under the character of a preacher as the reſtorer of order and 
diſcipline there, that the next year, June the xoth, the univerſity granted him a licence 
under their common ſeal, to preach throughout the realm (r); and on the 5th of July 


following, the ſalary of his profeſſorſhip was raiſed, out of reſpect to him, by that body, 
from twenty marks to twenty pounds (5) [F]. 


able benefactor to his college [G]; where the next year, 1567, 


- 
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However, he grew into ſo great eſteem 


(r) Theſe 
preachers have 
the privilege of 
holaing rich live 
ings with their 


he held the Preſident's f*!owihips, as 


He had the year before been a conſider- 


April the 21ſt, to Pembroke-Hall, being choſen Maſter 3 
there; and not long after he was likewiſe appointed Regius Profeſſor of Divinity. In 
both theſe preferments he ſucceeded a ſecond time his old friend Dr Hutton (how made 
Dean of Vork), and to the firſt had the ſame recommendation which had been given to * 
his predeceſſor, viz, that of Dr Edmund Grindal [H], then Biſhop of London. But - 7+- 
his continuance here was very ſhort; for in leſs than three months, upon the death of Dr 1 2g 


with the college - 
ſtatutes, 


420 incię icnd, in 


Beauchamp, her Majeſty promoted him to the Maſterſhip of Trinity college. This 752%. in prex. 
place was procured for him chiefly by the intereſt of Sir W. Cecil, who, notwithſtanding . Rel. 
ſome objections had been made to his age [I], got him ſworn into it the 4th of July. The 
ſame year the univerſity admitted him Inceptor for the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
and being appointed likewiſe to keep the Commencement Act (t), he choſe for his theſis Baker. 
upon that occaſion, Papa eft ille Antichriſtus (u); the Pope is the Antichriſt. May the (i) pau), p. 6. 
21ſt, this year, he was alſo deputed by a grace of the univerſity to go to Leiceſter, upon 


ris, Regiſt. 
Acad. Cantab. 
communicated 


to Strype by T. 


a com- 


[F] His ſalary of the Margaret profifſor/hip was * good, I cannot but laud and praiſe my merciful . 


Gcd, and give molt humble and hearty thanks unto 
your Honour. For what or who am I, that you 
ſfould be ſo careful for me? Notwithſtanding, 
Right Honorable, I do not ſo much rejoice at your 
Honor his good will, as I in myſelf lament, that the 
ſame ſhould in any reſpe& by miſreports be dimi- 
niſhed. It is not unknown unto me what is reported 
unto your Honor, while you intend in your meer 
and ſingular goodneſs to place me in Trinity college ; 
the which how true they be God ſhall judge at 
that day, when all ſecrets ſhall be revealed. In the 
mean time, what harm they do me, and what grief 
— have fixed in my hart, God knows, and you 
now. 
* For God ſake, Right Honorable, let it be judged 
what I am by my doings, and not by the report of 
thoſe, who do not to me as they would themſelves 
be done unto. As touching my not conformitie 
(which is one thing layd againſt me) I dare be judged | 
by my Lord of Canterbury his Grace, your Honor, | 
or my Lord of London, or Maſter Dean of York +, f Matthew Par- 
who knoweth more of my mind in theſe matters than ker, Cecil, Grin» 
any man does beſides. I never encouraged any to Md” Wn 
withſtand the Queen's laws in that behalf, but I 
both have and do, by all means I may, ſeek to 
perſuade men to conform themſelves; for it grieves 
me, that any man ſhould ceaſe from preaching for 
the uſe of thoſe things, being of themſelves indif- 
ferent (10). | (19) my a 
* As for my age and diſcretion, muſt commit that Cecil, a 
to your Honor his judgment. God forbid I ſhould in the text, to 
aiabitiouſly ſeek that, that I am not meet for. If it prevent erders 
ſhal pleſe God by your Honor his means to cal me gi #*#"ins "_ 
unto that function, I truſt he will alſo give me the {edged 2 
ſpirit of wiſdom and diſcretion to ſatisfie the ſame. an order would 
* That preferment that I have, whatſoevey it is, I give danger of 
have it by your Honor his means, and therefore I torcing ſeveral 
owe myſelt wholly unto you, but it is not ſo much as 2 8 
it is reported. The maſterſhip of Pembroke Hall is ſity, and become 
bat 4 J. the year, and 18 d. in the week for Com- an hindrance to 
mons; my benefice is one of the leaſt in all the dio- the preaching of 
ceſe. My lecture is the whole ſtay of my life. My — 8 
depts are more than I ſhal ever, being in the ſtate I CE 
am, be able to diſcharge, and extreme neceſſity, not 
any prodigality, hath brought me into them. I 
beſeech your Honor pardon me for being ſo bold to 
trouble you. God hath moved you to love me, 
God hath hitherto by you provided for me; what it 
ſhal pleſe God to put in your mind to do for me, I 
beſeech you let no reports from doeing the ſame 
diſſuade you. I truſt, hitherto I have not to behaved 
myſelf, that your Honor doth repent you of any 
thing done for me; and I truſt the day ſhal never 


come 


» 


WHIT GIF T. 
a complaint made by that town againſt their preacher [X J. December the gth, 1568, 
the learned Dr Cox, Biſhop of Ely, gave him the third ſtall, then vacant, in that cathe- 


dral, which he held till he was raiſed to the Epiſcopate, but reſigned his place of Regius 


(wo) Strype, p. 
tz and 15. 


Profeſſor in November the year following (w). The ſame year, June the 29th, he drew 
up an elegant Latin letter to Cecil [LI, which was ſigned likewiſe by the ſenior Fellows 


of his college, complaining of the number of ſcholars impoſed upon them from Weſt- 


minſter School, and intreating him to — 


burthen. Soon after which, as Maſter o 


come, wherein your Honor ſhal have cauſe to ſay, 
* I would I had not done this for him. 

I beſeech God preſerve your Honor, and prof; 

* you, and ſo move you for me as ſhal be moſt for his 
onor, and to the profit of his church. From Cam- 
bridge, 17 June 1567 (11). 

Mr * ſuppoſes, that the benefice mentioned in 
this letter was ſome ſmall thing which he had before 
Teverſham ; but it appears by the Commemoration- 
book of Peter-houſe, mentioned in Remark [G], that 
he was in poſſeſhon of that rectory before he wrote 
this letter: whence I am apt to think that living had 
been leaſed out by his predeceſſors upon a ſmall re- 
ſerved rent, as was the practice of thoſe times; and 
for the reſt, it is not improbable that he gave his pa- 
ternal eſtate to his brother William, when the Bible- 
clerk place was forced out of the rents of his eſtate at 
Curles. By a Viſitation- book of the county of Surrey, 
William was in poſſeſſion of an eſtate of the name of 
Curles, or Curleis, in the 7th of Elizabeth ; and the 
was heir to the Archbiſhop himſeif declares in 1599, that his brothers 
Archbiſkop, were in poſſeſſion of all the eſtate he had before his 
John had like- advancement ||. 

St * 3 [X] He wwent to Leiceſter, upon a complaint made 
mer White agaiuſt their preacher.) One Mr William Hughes of 
ſettled in Surrey this univerſity, who had obtained to be Lady Marga- 
in 1627. ret's preacher, became a preacher at Leiceſter, where 
his doctrine giving great offence, the inhabitants made 
a complaint to the univerſity, defiring to be releaſed 
of him ; whereupon a grace was granted to our author, 
May 31, 1567, that he ſhould be ſent to Leiceſter, 
about the ſcandal given by their preacher; ut ibi 
(12) As it was ſcandals 1 prædicatorem veſtrum dato, are the 
communicated words in the Univerſity-regiſter (12). One of this 
to Mr Strype by preacher's doctrines was a ſenſe of his own concern- 
T. Baker, of St ing the Article of Chriſt's deſcent into hell, which 
John's college. in the Synod of London 1562 had been left without 
the explication that went with it under King Edward 
VI. 
[LI He dreau up an elegant Latin letter to Cecil.) It 
was occaſioned by an eleQion of three ſcholars at 
Weſtminſter ſchool, when there being only two places 
vacant at Trinity college, the ſociety, at the inſtiga- 
tion of their maſter, refuſed to take any more. The 
ſcholar that was refuſed, laboured to obtain a pre- 
election, which had been uſual, but was now with- 
ſtood by the college, as againſt their ſtatutes. The 
ſcholar, not content with this plea, applied to Cecil, 
the chancellor of the univerſity, who ſent an order for 
his admiſſion, to which this letter 1s an anſwer, which 
we have thought proper to inſert, as it gives us a taſte 
of our author's Latin ſtyle (13). * Accepimus tuas 
* literas, Honoratiſſime Vir, quibus petis, ut de in- 
tromittendo in collegium noſtrum tertio quodam 
Weſtmonaſterienſi ſcholaſtico ad duos illos in ſupe- 
riori electione acceptos rationem habeamus. Eft 
vis ſane tua ſemper apud nos & authoritas & vo- 
untas, nec quicquam animis noſtris jucundius acci- 
dere ſolet, quam cum facultas utriq; ſatisficiendi 
commoda & opportuna conceditur. Ea autem quan- 
doquidem hoc tempore variis & neceſſariis de cauſis 
nobis non ſuppetit, tuamq; æquiſſimam ad omnia 
mentem, & in bonas literas conſtantem amorem ſæpe 
ſumus experti, præterquam quod reſpondere tuis li- 
teris officii noſtri eſſe ducimus, novas etiam petitiones 
& eas ſupplices, totius nomine collegii in quo verſa- 
mur, afferre non dubitamus. 
Ac primum quod ad tertium locum attinet, in 
_ unum defignari & admitti cupis, forma pro- 
ecto literarum Patentium, quz ea de re Weſtmona- 
ſterĩienſibus conceſſæ erant; aut omnino verba ipſa 
nullam ejuſmodi neceſſitatem nobis in electione 
ſcholarium imponunt; utcunq; enim illi commoda 
quæq; inde fibi arripiunt, nobis certe duabus cau- 
tionibus, nec dubiis nec obſcuris, ibidem proviſum 
eſt, Si tot Idonei reperiantur. Aut i tot loca wacare 
contigerit, ſuperiore vero electione plane neminem in 


(rt) From 
Strype's Appen; 
dix, No. iv. 


$ William had a 
ſon John, who 


|| See Remark 
[EEE]. 


{ 13) Strype, ubi 
ſupra, p. 14. and 
Appendix, b. 1. 
No. 6. 
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ä 


ſe with the Queen to deliver them from that 
that 


ſociety, he obliged the readers to read 
their 


tertium locum co -· optare potuimus ; quia, alio eun- 
dem occupante, non patebat cuiq; aditus. Accedit 
etiam, quod licet tot loca vacua fuiſſent, & ea vel 
ſexcenti ad præſinitum tempus petiiſſent electionis, 
nos tamen, ut hac liberalitate in eos uteremur, nul- 
lum ſuperioris cujuſquam Præfecti exemplum, ab eo 
ſtatuto primum ſancito invitavit; ne Doctoris quodam 
Billi ; qui ut illa electio inſtitueretur primus ſuaſiſſe, 
& ſumma contentione agiſſe dicitur. Cujus contra 
quoq; non deeſt —_— uno ſolo quandoq;, quem 
in noſtrum cætum inde aſciſceret, contenti. 
* Atq; hc noſtra eſt, quo minus tertium aliquem 
admitteremus, juſta defenſio. Cui opportunum vi- 
detur querelam graviſſimi etiam incommodi, quod ex 
tota illa electione jamdiu accepimus, neceflariam ad- 
jungere. Ac nonniſi magno quidem cum dolore 
commemorare poſſumus, quam ipſa optimarum ar- 
tium ſtudiis apud nos inimica fuerit, & quam muls 
torum progreſſioni ſpem omnem pæne præciderit. 
Sunt enim in collegio noſtro & fuerunt complures, 
optima indole, ſumma diligentia, laudata doctrina, 
adoleſcentes, quorum alii per tres annos hic com- 
morantes, alii quoad gradum Baccalaureatus initia- 
rentur, vel relinquere Academiam, premente eos 
inopia, coacti fuerint, vel ulterius in eadem degentes 
langueſcunt animis, & ſtudia remittunt deſperatione 
premiorum. Quam nos certe bonarum — 
eſtem vere eſſe putamus; & eo magis lætalem, quod 
dem illi adoleſcentes alios e ſchola grammatica re- 
cens egreſſos, nondum primis Academiæ diſciplinæ 
hauſtis incunabilis, nullo judicio, nulla ne mediocri 
quidem ſcientia præditos, ſibi præponi vident. At- 
qui optandum ſane eſſet, ut quemadmodum in ſtadio 
multis currentibus, certis tamen quibuſdam qui reli- 
* pedum velocitate ſuperant, victoriæ inſignia, 
eu præmia tribuuntur ; ita eorum, qui in hoc litera- 
rio curſu procul cæteros a tergo reliquerint, juſta fo- 
ret & debita remuneratio. Sed ejus facultas vel 
cupientibus nobis hac externorum & plane indigno- 
rum introductione eripitur. Quod & perinde etiam 
uſu venit in eo, cujus ſtatutorum noſtrorum preſcripto 
valde. ſolliciti eſſe debemus, ut ex alumnis noſtris 
collegu eos potiſſimum cæteris paribus deligamus, 
2 ex illis locis ubi nobis prædia & poſſeſſiones 
unt, profectos eſſe conſtiterit. Eorum enim non- 
nullis, qui & eximiæ ſpei, & non contemnendæ doc- 
trinæ ſunt, & ſumma egeſtate laborant, nullum ſti- 
pendium, quo ſubleventur, a collegio ſuppeditatum 
eſt, quandoquidem in alios parum idoneos erogare 
coactum, fontem ipſum liberalitatis, quem ad iſtos 
promanare zquum erat, exhauſtum. 
Ex quo duntaxat evenit, ut cum ejuſdem eſſet 
collegii dignitatis, doctiſſimorum, quoad licet, & 
probatiſſimorum multitudine abundare, eorum bo- 
nam partem inviti dimittamus, & ornamenta illa 
quibus illuſtretur, eidem non poſſimus pro arbitratu 
adjungere: quod noſtro quidem acerbiſſimo cum 
dolore recordamur, qui experientia edocti, plus etiam 
ſenſimus, quam alii queunt in hac tota re causaq; 
ſuſpicari, Nos vero & ad iſtum dolorem alia mo- 
leſtia alieni temporis perturbat, quod quo tempore 
abeſſe academia nobis & precipue Prezfecio valde 
incommodum eſt, in ipſis Comitiis intereſſe electioni 
apud Weſtmonaſteriuiu ſemper aliquitenemur. 
* Quare eo res redit ad extremum, ut hoc tanto de- 
trimento jamdiu affecti, & majorem in poſterum ve- 
rentes bonarum literarum imminutionem, ſupplices 
illud ab Honore tuo & obnixe petamus, ut pro ſolito 
in nos patrocinio tuo, & ſingulari benevolentia, qua 
collegium totum complexus es, cauſam noſtram apud 
ſereniſſimam Regiam Majeſtatem agas, ab eaq; pre- 
cibus, ſi fieri poteſt, & gratia impetres, ut hoc prorſus 
externo onere, quo premimur, nos dignetur de reli- 
quo liberare. Quod fi feceris, & perpetuo quodam 
inſtituto tuo ad extremum uſq; de ſtudioſis bene me- 
ritus eſſe videberis, & nos ſeorſim multis nominibus 
tibi antea devinctos, aſtringes etiam, fi modo heri 
* queat, 


for viſiting King's College [M]. 
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their lectures in the time of the long vacation, aceording to the ſtrict letter of the Col- 


0 


In 1570, having firſt applied to Cecyl for the purpoſe, 


he compiled a new body of ſtatutes for the univerſity, which were of great ſervice to that 


learned community [MW |. 
was the principal agent 


prohibit Cartwright, who was now-Margaret profeſior O, from reading any more lectures 
without ſome ſatisfaction given to them of his principles and opinions [O]. Our Author 
informed the Chancellor of this ſtep, and at the ſame time acquainted him with Cartwright's 
principles, and the conſequences of them, upon which he received the Chancellor's appro- 


bation of what had been done. Whereupon Cartwright being convened, and refuſing to re- **: 
nounce his principles, was deprived of his Profeſſorſhip; and as he gave out that his aſſertions 


were rather ſuppreſſed by authority, than retuted by reaſon, our Author took an effectual 
method to obviate that calumny. In the mean time, at the Chanceilor's requeſt, he likewiſe 
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lege ſtatutes (x). He was this year alſo appointed by her Majeſty one of the Commiſſioners , nut the 


readers, upon an 
appeal, obtained 
a roy] diſpenſa- 


This work he finiſhed in Auguſt, and the fame month he 1. dem, f. 
in procuring an order from the Vice-chancellor and heads to 


He held this 
place next after 
Dr * hadderton, 
w!.., ſucceeded 
vur author 


therein. Id. p. 


« queat, arctius. Deus te nobis Reiq; publicæ in 
ſummo ſplendore quam diutiſſime conſervet incolu- 
mem. Cantabrigiæ, 3 Calend. Juli 156g. E Col- 
© legio SANTA ET InD:viDU@A TRINITATIS. 


Honori tuz deditiſſmi, 


© Tohannes Whitgift, Nicolaus Browne, 

* Nicolaus Shepherdus, Edmundus Chapman, 
* Thomas Cartwright, Johannes Cooke, 

* Gulielmus Bingham, Iſaac Baro. 

© Robertus Weſt.” 


wrote 


examined with great advice, for the maintainance of 
learning and good order in all degrees within the ſaid 
g the which were made and eſtabliſhed by 
the Queen's authority under the great ſeal of England, 
and generally received by the whole univerſity ; but 
alſo he had for this contideration prdcured the en- 
larging and confirmation of the pr:vileges of the faid 
univerſity by authority of parliament. But it ſeems 
the Puritans were not a little diſpleaſed with this ſtep, 
ſince the Heads were now furniſhed with greater po.ver 
to keep them in order. Mr Edward Deering, ſome 
time Fellow of Chriſt's college, in a letter to Cecil, 

after —_— characters diſparaging enough of 


the reſt of the heads || concerned in theſe new tatutes, || Vi*- Perne, 


« Clarifimo & Honoratiſſimo 
Viro D. Gulielmo Cecilio, 
Regiz Majeſtatis Secretario 


comes to Dr Whitgift, awho was a man, he ſaid; that 
he lowed; and yet he was but a man that God h ſuf. 


Harvey, Haw - 
ford, Ithel, May, 
and Chadderton, 


& Patrono noſtro fingulari.” 


[MI One of the Commiſſioners for vifiting King's col- 
lege.) This is a remarkable inſtance of the high credit 
our author was now in at court. 'The Fellowsof King's 
college had before complained of theirProvoſt (14) to 
the Viſitor Biſhop of Lincoln, who, upon hearing the 
cauſe, had made ſeveral injunctions to keep the Pro- 


14) Dr Baker, 
who, in diſlike 
of the :eforma- voſt in his duty; but no regard being ſhewn to the 
tion, had not on- Viſitor, the Fellows applied to the Queen, who ap- 


22 pointed Dr Whitgift, together with the Biſhop of Ely, 


. i. Dr May, and Ithel, the Biſhop of Ely's Chancellor, 
—— rs "the to ſettle this matter, who followed the Provoſt ſo cloſe, 
ſtudy of divinity, that he was obliged to fly from the college; upon 
er vas which the Fellows choſe into his place Roger Goad, 
flows vn B. D. by the permiſſion of the commiſſioners, who 
that live in the having confirmed him Provoſt, proceeded with him to 
college, ch. 1. make a rc formation there, and particularly removed 
ch. 3, all the Popiſh relicks, that had been carefully pre- 
ſerved by Baker. The ſociety afterwards addreſſed a 
letter ot thanks to the Queen, for giving them liberty 
to elect one of their own number; declaring that her 
Majeſty teſtined her good-will towards King's college 
to all the world in ſuch a manner, that they could not 
have hoped for a greater bleſſing from God; that 
when they felt themſelves oppreſſed, ſhe ſent them 
ſuch as took the burthen off them; when they were 
afflicted, ſhe ſent them ſuch as cheriſhed and refreſhed 
them; when they were fick both in their head and 
members, ſhe ſent them ſuch as applied wholeſome 
medicines to both (15). 

[N] 4 body of flatutes, which were of great ſervice 
to that learned community.) Our author had lately ac- 
quainted Cecil, how necdful it was theſe ſtatutes 
ſhould be reviewed and amended ; as alſo that a ſup- 
plement ſhould be added to them. Cecil having ap- 
proved the matter, referred the conſideration thereof 
at his inſtance to the \ ice-chancellor, and ſome of the 
graveſt of the Heads; who having finiſhed the work, 
Dr Whitgift ſent it to the Chancellor to peruſe, and 
propoſed to him to put it to the Archbiſhop [Parker] 
and ſome others well acquainted with the univerſity, 
to review what was drawn up by them, and ſo to re- 
port to him their judgment, in order to get them ra- 

* See the iſſue tified by the crown ®, In a deſcription of the foun- 
ind concluſion of dation and privileges of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
"te . ſuppoſed to be written by Dr Perne and Dr Caius, in 
Archbiſhop Par. 1572, mentioning Cecil Chancellor of the univerſity, 
ker, it is expreſſed, that in his time both the number of 
ſound and good exerciſes were greatly encreaſed by 
his godly wiſdom and great authority, and that he 
had not only procured a very and neceſſary re- 
formation of the ſtatutes of the univerſity, made and 
VOL, VI. No. 353. 


25) item, p. 
10, 18. 


fered to fall into great infirmities: /o froward a man 
again Mr Ca Twalchr and others, ſuch as betrayed 
a conſcience that was full of fichneſs, that his fafion 
ruled him, and not his learning, <uhen he framed his 
cogitations to get more ſtatutes (16). 

[O] Probitited Cartwright from reading any more 3 
l4ares, &c.] Dr Whitgift acq ainted the Chancellor 
with this, in a letter, the ſame month, in which, becauſe 
the Chancellor ſeemed to him not ſo perfectly to un- 
derſtand Cartwight's principles, and the conſequences 
of them, he ſet them down in ſerve. al particulars, that 
by the reading thereof (as he ſaid) it might appear 
how dangerous and deſtructive they were, both unto 
religion and the ſettled conſtitution of this Church. 
Cartwright had not yet publiſhed his notions in print, 
but our author, as Maſter of the College, having often 
convened him, and held ſeveral private conferences 
with him about them, could not be unacquainted 
therewith. Sir George P:ul obſerves, that Cartwright's 
diſcontentment had its firlt riſe at a diſputation in the 
univerſity before Q. Elizabeth, when Mr Prefton, then 
of King's Coll. (but afterwards Malter of Trinity-hall) 
for his comely geſture and pleaſing pronunciation, was 
both liked and rewarded by her Majeſty, while he was 
paſſed untaken notice of T. That preſently after this f Cartwright 
neglect, he began to kick againſt the diſcipline and her Wa vnhewn and 
government in the Church ; and going in this humour 
to Geneva, he grew confirmed and confident in theſe 
principles, which upon his return he preached up in 
the univerſity, and drew a great number of followers 
to him ; infomuch that upon a Sunday Dr Whitgift 
being from home, Cartwright, with ſome of his ad- 
heren:s, preached three times in the college chapel on 
that day, and inveighing with extraordinary vehe- 
mence particularly againſt the ſurplice, they moved 
their audience ſo much, that at evening prayer all the 
congregation was placed in the chapel without ſur- 
plices, three only excepted ®. Wherever after Mr « pogor Legge, 
Cartwright and his accomplices had broached their Mr Wet, and 
doctrine, Dr Whitgift would always the Sunday fol- the Chaplain. 
lowing in the ſame church anſwer and confute their 
opinions; yet all this time the Doctor uſed no forcible 
means againſt them, only private conferences and ad- 
monitions (17), but, on the other hand, frequently (17) Paul's life, 
offered to diſpute with him, and that even upon his &c. p. 10, 11, 
own terms; and the ſame is alſo atteſted by an Inſtru- 12, 13, 14. 
ment, which at our authoxy's inſtance, upon the miſ- 
report of Cartwright, was ſigned by the chief heads, 
dated March the 18th 1570, as follows. Whereas 
* it is reported that Maſter Cartwright offering diſpu- 
* tations and conference touching the aſſertions ut- 


his perſon and 
manners. 


* tered by him, and ſubſcribed with his hand, and 
that he could not obtain his requeſt therein; this is 
* to teſtify, that in the preſence of us here underwrit- 

47 B 


tens 


(16) Idem, chap, 


auk ward both in 


v 
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(=) Apparently 
by the publica- 
tion of Cart- 
wright's © Ad- 
* monition to 

© the parlia- 
ment, whic 
came out the 
ſame year, the 
ſubſtance of 
thoſe articles 
being contained 
in our author's 
anſwer to that 
book. 


17, 1571, wherein he was likewiſe conſtitured one of the Univerſity-Preachers (ag), CH 
June the 19th, in conſequence of the Queen's nomination, he was elected Dean of Lin-j., ©; 
coln, into which dignity he was inſtalled Auguſt the 2d following (). October the? +-., 
„ Strvoe, ubi 21, he obtained a diſpenſation from the Archbiſhop, impowering him, together with Eng 
(aa) Stry pe, 3 Pe - | woe. 
ſupra, p. 22: this Deanery, his Prebend of Ely, and Rectory of Teverſham (beſides the Maſterſpip off gen 
Trinity College) to hold any other benefice (cc) whatſoever [P]. Towards the end of the * 2 ths 
* conce!la Joh. ſame year he preached the Latin ſermon (ad) at the meeting of the Convocation, being 3:6 Ea 
© 0685.37 then Proctor for the Clergy and Chapter of Ely. May the 14th, the next year, he was of Eiy called 
« ut cum Decan. preſented to the lower Houſe for their Prolocutor and choſen. In Augult the ſame year, T. b. «., * 
« tend. Elient, HE reſigned the rectory of Teverſham (ze). He was now, by particular appointment from os te. 
822 the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, writing his anſwer to the Admonition (ff) [2], which Bf. Ele 
G Trin. Cantab.) requiring more eaſe of mind and leiſure hours than the execution of his office as Maſter gh n 
„ quodcunque of Trinity College (where he met with much trouble and oppoſition) ſeemed to allow pts te 
« cium teneat,” Of, he even deſired to leave the Univerſity. However, the Heads applied to the Chan: tes 
= - 27 png cellor in a letter dated September the 28th, to prevent it. He had a little before, in the — 
Cantuar, ſame month this year, expelled Cartwright from his Fellowſhip, for not taking orders in 
due time, according to the ſtatute of the college [R. November the 2d, by the appoint- 
ment of the Biſhop of London, he preached at Paul's croſs ; and before the expiration of 


the 


(cc) © Facultas 


* 


ferment in his eye, he ſignified to him that in b 
view it was even a dangerous attempt, and that he 
might even be diſappointed thereby of what hopes he 
now had, in point of policy he adviſed him to deſiſt. (20) See N 
(20) But he afterwards changed his mind, being con- ton whale je. 
vinced of his misjudgment by Whitgift, whole rea- ter in Str;pe'; 
ſons for anſwering the Admonition were, 1. Becauſe life of Archbi- 
that book defaceth the whole ſtate of religion, the $9? Parker. 
whole order of ſervice, the whole miniſtry, the whole 
kind of government uſed and allowed in the Church 
of England, which I think, ſays he, no ſound Pro- 
teſtant or favourer of the ſtate can willingly ſuffer. 2. 
Becauſe the Anabaptiſts in Germany are herein fol- 
lowed, 3. Becauſe the books are in every man's hand, 
and by many thought unanſwerable. 4. It is every 
man's part to ſuppreſs errors. 5. Becauſe [ myſelf am 
articularly ſlandered, that I refuſed conference, which 
indeed I have ſundry times offered (21). Norton was (21 Sturpe, ch. 
afterwards fully convinced, as he wrote to Archbiſhop * 
Parker, You know that I have offered you divers times 
this kind of conference, though not in this public 
manner. 
[RI He expelled Cartwright for not taking orders ac- 
cording to the college-ſtatutes. ] He upon this occaſion ad- 
dreſſed a letter to the Archbiſhop, in the following 
terms. * My duty moſt humbly unto your Grace re- 
* membred—T am conſtrained ſooner to trouble you, 
than I had purpoſed. So it 1s, that I have pro- 
nounced Mr Cartwright to be no Fellow here; 
becauſe, contrary both to the expreſs words of his 
oath, and plain ſtatutes of this college, he hath 


* ten, and in our hearing, the ſaid Maſter Cartwright 
* was offered conference of divers, and namely of M. 
* Dr Whitgift, who offered, that if the ſaid Maſter 
Cartwright would ſet down his aſſertions in writing, 
* and his reaſons to them, he would anſwer the ſame 
in writing alſo; the which Maſter Cartwright re- 
fuſed to do. Farther, the ſaid Dr Whitgift, at ſuch 
time as Maſter Cartwright was deprived of his lec- 
ture, did in our preſence aſk the ſaid Maſter Cart- 
wright, whether he had both publicly and pri- 
vately divers times offered the ſame conference 
unto him, or not ? To which Maſter Cartwright an- 
ſwered, that he had been ſo offered, and that he 
refuſed the ſame. Moreover, the ſaid Maſter Cart- 
* did never offer any diſputation, but upon 
theſe conditions, viz. That he might know who 
ſhould be his adverſaries, and who ſhould be his 
judges, meaning ſuch judges as he himſelf could beſt 
like of. Neither was this Lind of diſputation denied 
unto him, but only he was required to obtain licence 
of the Queen's Majeſty, or the Counſel, becauſe his 
aſſertions be repugnant to the ſtate of the common- 
wealth, which may not be called into queſtion by 
public diſputation, without licence of the Prince or 
* her Highneſs's Counſel. John Whitgift, Vicechan, 
* Andrew Perne, John Mey, Edward Hawford, William 
* Chadderton, Henry Hervey, Thomas Ithell, Thomas 
« Ping. , 

Et ego Mathmwus Stokis, Sarum Dioceſ in Artibus Ma- 
giſler, publicus authoritate legitima Nutarius quia Interfui 


deprivationi didi Cartwright, fate undecimo die De- 
ecmbris, anno 1570. & tunc & ibidem audivi Doctorem 
Whitgift interregantem eum [Cartwright] de premiſſis 
ailegatis, & M. Cartwright eadem confitentem. Ideo in 
fiacm & tc)/imanium præmiſſorum nomen meum requiſitus 
18) Regist. ſuperſcripſi Anno Domini 1570 (18). 
P [P] He of tained a diſprnſation of the Ar chliſbop to 
axd the whole Hold any other benefice whatever.) Our author, as ſoon 
judicial procecd- 2, jt Jay in his power, expreſſed his gratitude to the 
_ 2 Archbiſhop [Parker] by ſeevral kindneſſes conferred 
Stryre's Appen- _ his ſon, to whom he firſt granted the parſonage 
dix, No. g. of Reculver and reQory of Hoath in 1587, and the 
following year appointed him ſteward of his houſhold, 
and gave him the leaſe of the manor of Broughton, 
(19) Strype, ubi without taking any fine at all (19). 
ſupra. 2 ] He now writing bis anſwer to the Admoni- 
tion.] One Thomas Norton, a learned clergyman, 
had taken ſome pains to diſſuade our author from this 
undertaking. Not that Norton approved of Cart- 
wright's book ; but he doubted it ſeems whether an 
anſwer might not do more harm than good, by widen- 
ing the difference, rather than edifying the church ; 
and concluding that Whitgift had in this deſign pre- 
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continued here above his time, not being full mini- 
ſter , which truly I did not know until now of 
late; for if I had known it before, I might have 


* He was only 


in D.acon's d- 


re 


eaſed myſelf of much trouble, and the college f 


great contention, Hitherto, I thank God, it hath 
been a quiet college as any was in Cambridge; now 
it is clean contrary, marvellous troubleſom and 
contentious : which I can aſcribe to no cauſe, ſo 
much as to Maſter Cartwright's 82 here, I 
doubt he will make ſome friends in the court to 
maintain him, yea though it be againſt the ſtatutes ; 


and J have ſome underſtanding that he goeth about 


the ſame. 

* I beſeech your Grace, let me have your aſſiſlance, 
either by your letters to my Lord Burleigh or my 
Lord of Leiceſter, or both, or by any other means 
you think beſt. Their whole purpoſe is to make 
me weary, becauſe they take me to be an enemy to 
their factiouſneſs and lewd liberty. If they may 
triumph over me once, peradventure the ſtate here 
will be igtolerable ; but I doubt not of your Grace's 
full 


aſſitance. Maſter Cartwright is flatly peijured | 
* an 
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the year came out his anſwer to the Admonition (SJ. To this a reply being publiſhed 


- 
* - 
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by Mr. Cartwright the next year 1373, our Author wrote his defence the ſame year 1. 1 la the e- 


© and I am thoroughly perſuaded, that it is God's 

judgment that he ſhould for not being miniſter be ſo 

* puniſhed, which hath ſo greatly detaced the mini- 

(22) Chap- 3. try (22), [God fo often diſpoſing, that the fin is 
« viſible in the puniſhment. ] 

[S] He publiſhed his Anſwer to the Admonition.) As 

Archbiſhop Parker was the chief perſon that ſet Whit⸗ 

ift about this work, ſo he gave him conſiderable af. 

Hi. Crace 4 iſtance therein“; and the ſeveral parts of the copy as 

7 — Jin it was finiſhed were ſent to him to reviſe; and Cooper, 

_ aebi, Biſhop of Lincoln, another of the moſt learned biſhops 

ind calied Petty of that time ſ, together with other biſhops and learned 

Pope, &c. men, were conſulted with. For, in September 1572, 

| Se bis article. the Doctor having made an end of his confutation, 

as ſoon as he had written out fair the firſt part of it, 

he ſent it to the Biſhop of Ely [Dr Cox], Dr Perne 

[Dean ot Ely], and ſome other learned men, for them 

to peruſe ; and then afterwards, for the laſt peruſal 

of it, it was by him ſent to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, accompanied with a letter, dated from Trinity 

college, September the ziſt; and ſhortly after having 

deſcribed the ſecond part, which the Biſhop of Lin- 

coln had read over, he ſent that alſo to the Archbiſbop, 

with a letter, bearing date October the 2 1ſt, from 

Ely, deſiring his Grace to peruſe it, and to correct it 

as ſhould ſeem good to him; he likewiſe defired to be 

directed by the Archbi op to whom he ſhould dedi- 

cate it, whether to the Queen or Parliament, as Cart- 

wright had done, or any other; and laſtly he prayed 

his Grace, that the printer might be charged not to 

give a copy of it, or a ſheet thereof, till all were 

printed. In this letter he acquainted the Archbiſhop, 

that he had an Epilile of Mr Gualter (the learned 

divine of Zurich) ritten of late to the Biſhop of Ely 

(a copy wheteot he ſent him incloſed), which would 

be, he ſaid, a very fit anſwer for the E piſtle of the 

ſame eminent foreigner (ct ai the end of the admoni- 

tion by the compilers thereof, as favouring their cauſe. 

He did not kn the Biſhop of Ely's pleaſure, whe- 

ther he would have it printed ; but he told his Lordſhip 

the Archbiſhop, that he would on unto his 3 

Ar, ſhip of Ely for the ſame (23). It appears that he h 

ee pablifet ic Leda 

Sirype's life of and Engliſh at the end of his book, with this preface: 

Arch>iſhop Par- And foraſmuch as the authors of the Admonition, for 

_ their better credit, had ſet down in print the Epiſtles 

of Mr Beza and Mr Gualter, ſo he thought good to 

ſet down an Epiſtle of Mr Gualter, revoking the ſame 

upon better information; as alſo another of Mr Bul- 

(24) By the me- linger, chief miniſter of Zurich, concerning the ſame 

ed the whcle ſubject (24). So that (as Mr Strype obſerves) in this 

Admon'tion is book, taking in his defence printed a year or two af- 

infected ras ter, may be ſcen all the arguments and policy uſed in 

Fl. .. thoſe times for laying Epiſcopacy and the Liturgy 

thor's 2niwer, aſide, and all the exceptions to them drawn up to the 

beſt advantage; and herein alſo are ſubjoined a full 

and particular anſwer and refutation of the one, and 

vindication of the other; together with the favourable 

ſenſe of the learned men abroad, as Peter Martyr, 

Bucer, Zuinglius, Bullinger, Calvin, Gualter, expreſſed 

in their letters, or other writings of theirs, and their 

approbation of this Church's frame and diſcipline, and 

the government of it by Biſhops. Mr Strype was of 

Opinion, that this book may be juſtly eſteemed and 

applied to as one of the public books of the Church 

(25) Pikop of England concerning her profeſſion and principles, 

_ Fed and as being of the like authority in reſpect to its wor- 

avthor a pazer IP and government, in oppoſition to the diſciplina- 

in defence of the rĩians, as Biſhop Jewel's Apology and Defence in reſpect 

power and juriſ= Of the reformation (25) and doctrine of it, in oppoſi - 

3 ot Arch- tion to the Papiſts (26). It was fuſt printed in quarto, 

ſcript of „bien and reprinted the year following, with this title : An 

is inſerted in Anſaver to a certain libel, intitled, An Admovition to 

Strype's Appen the Parliament, by John Whitgift, D. of Divinity, new - 

fix, No. 10. It lie augmented by the Authour, as by Conference ſhall ap- 


8 Nes pear. Imprinted at London by Henrie Bynneman, for 


Ai ve Humfrey Toy. Anno 1573.—lt is dedicated to his 
© 4,c4diuc;;.. Loving Nurie, the Chriſtian Church of England. It 
mum noni a ful contains the following heads. 1. Whether Chriſt for- 
rer S bid 1ule and ſuperiority in his miniſters. 2. Of the 
, 14 authority of the church in things indifferent; that 
uh ſore things may be tolerated in the church concerning 
(26) *trype's life order, ceremonies, diſcipline, and the kind of govern- 
v.1gift, ch. ment, not expreſſed in the word of God. Under this 
head he obſerves, that the aſſertion which is the chief 


* 


paze it is ſet 
March town 1854. But 
that was accord 


and principal grounde of the Admenition, is, that thoſe? to the print - 


. er of 
things only are to be placed in the church, which the the — 


Lord*himſelf in his worde commandeth ; as though 
they ſhould ſay, nothing is to be tolerated in the church 
of Chriſt touching either doctrine, order, ceremonies, 
diſcipline, or government, except it be expreſſed in 
the word of God. And therefore the moſt of their argu- 
ments in this book be taken ab authoritate ſ*ripture ne- 
gatiwe, which by the rules of logique prove nothing at 
all. It is moſt true, that nothing ought to be tollerated 
in the churche as neceſſarie unto ſalvation, or as any 
article of faith, except it be expreſsly comtcyned in the 
word of God, or may manifeſtlie thereof be gathered; 
and therefore we utterlie condemne and reje& tranſub- 
ſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the maſſe, the authority of 
the Biſhop of Rome, worſhipping of images, &c. And 
in this caſe an argument taken 5 authoritate ſcriptures 
negative is moſt ſtrong, As for example, it is not to 
be found in ſcripture, that the Biſhop of Rome ought 
to be the head of the church; and therefore it is not 
neceſſarie unto ſalvation to beleeve that he oughte to 
be the head of the church. Again, it is alſo true, that 
nothing in ceremonies, order, diſcipline, or govern- 
ment in the church is to be ſuffered, beeinge againſt 
the word of God; and therefore we reject all ceremo- 
nies wherein there is any opinion to ſalvation, wor- 
nuf pins of God, or merit; as creeping to the croſſe, 
holy bread, holy water, holy candle, &c. But that 
no ceremonie, order, diſcipline, or kind of govern- 
mente may be in the hr except the ſame be ex- 
_ in the word of God, is a greate abſurditie, and 
reedethe many inconveniences, The ſcripture hath 
not preſcribed any place or tyme, wherein or when 
the Lord's "ſupper ſhould be celebrated, neyther yet 
in what manner. The ſcripture hath not appointed 
what tyme or where the congregation ſhall meet for 
common prayer, and for the hearing of the word of 
God, neyther yet any diſcipline for the correcting of 
ſuch as ſhall contemne the ſame “. 3. Of the election ep. 44+ 
of miniſters, and of the trial of miniſters both in learn- 
ing and controverſy, 4. Of miniſters having no pa- 
ſtoral charge, and of ceremonies uſed in ordainin 
miniſters ; of apoſtles, evangeliſts, prophets. 5. O 
the reſidence of paſtors, In this tract there is a chapter 
of pluralities. 6. Of miniſters that cannot preach, 
and of giving licences to preach. 7. Of the apparel 
of miniſters; and the caaſes why ſome refuſed the 
apparel examined. 8. Of archbiſhops, archdeacons, 
&c. 9. Of the Communion: book; the general faults 
examined, wherewith the public ſervice was charged 
by T. C. In this tract is likewiſe an examination of 
the particular objefted faults, either in matter or form, 
wherewith the book of Common prayer was charged. 
10. Of holy days and of holyday-eves, that they may 
be appointed by the church, and the uſe of them. 11. 
What kind of preaching is moſt effectual. 12. Of 
preaching before the adminiſtration of the ſacrament. 
13. Of reading the ſcripture; and a compariſon be- 
tween reading and preaching. 14. Of miniſtring and 
preaching by deacons. 15. Of matters touching the 
communion ; of the orders and ceremonies uſed in the 
celebration of the communion; of ſhutting men from 
the communion, and of compelling to communicate. 
16. Of matters touching baptiſm ; of interrogatories 
miniſtred to infants ; of godfathers, and their promiſes ; 
and of the figns of crofling in baptiſm, and of the 
parties that are to be baptized. 17. Of the fignory, 
or government of ſeniors ; whether there were ſuch as 
the Admonition called ſeniors in every con _—_— 
whether the government by ſeniors ought to _ 
petual. 18. Of certain matters 2 diſcipline 
in the church; of excommunication, and in whom 
the execution thereof does conſiſt; of biſhe ps courts, 
and their officers. 19. Of deacons and widows. 20. 
Of the authority of the civil magiſtrate in eccleſiaſtical 
matters. 21. Of ſubſcribing tothe Communion book ; 
certain general faults wherewith the book is charged 
by the Admoniſhers ; of reading of homilies and the 
Apocrypha in the church; of the name Prieſt given 
to the miniſters of the goſpel; matters concerning the 
ſolemnization of marriage ; of confirmation of child- 
ren ; of burials, and matters thereunto appertaining ; 
and other particular matters for which they refuſe co 
ſubſcribe to the book. 22. Of cathedral churches. 
23. Of civil offices in ecclefiaſtical perſons ; a trial W 
me 
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WHIT GIF I. 
[T J. March the 26th, 1574, he preached before the Queen at Greenwich, upon the 
controverſies of the Puritans, and the ſermon was printed with this title, Teſtamiui veri- 


tatem in charitate (gg). This year he bore the office of Vice- chancellor a ſecond time, 
having, before his election, carried a petition from the former Vice-chancellor, Dr Perne, 
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(gg) The text 
was John vi. 26. 


the places alledged by the Admonition againſt ſuch 


civil offices as are exerciſed by eccleſiaſtical perſons 
in the realm. In the Admonition it was aſſerted, that 
the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, as it then ſtood, bad 
neither a right miniſtry of God, nor a right _ 
ment of the church, and that this preſcript form of 
ſervice in the church maintained an unlawful miniſtry, 
and the book for ordaining deacons and miniſters was 
here ſtiled the Pontifical ; affirming that we were ſcarce 
come to the outward face of a church ; that although 
ſome truths were taught by ſome preachers, yet no 
preacher might, without great danger of the law, ut- 
ter all truth comprized in the book, it was ſo circum- 
ſcribed and wrapt up within the compaſs of ſome ita- 
tutes, ſuch penalties, ſuch injunctions, ſuch advertiſe- 
ments, and ſuch articles; ſuch ſober caveats, and 
ſuch manifold pamphlets, that in a manner it did but 

ep out from behind the ſcreen. That there were into- 
ſerable abuſes in the communion-book. That the ſacra- 
ments were wicked, mangled, and profaned. That the 
word of God was negligently, fantaſtically, profanely, 
and heathenly preached, and the ſacraments wickedly 
miniſtred. In what ſtrain the whole Admonition ran, 
may be ſcen by the Preface, which begins thus: TWO 
treatiſes ye have here inſuing (beloved in, Chriſt) 
which ye muſt reade without partialitie or blind af- 
fection; for otherwiſe, you ſhall neither ſee their 
meaning, nor refrain yourſelves from raſh condemn- 
ing them without juſt cauſe. For there are certaine 
men, of great countenance, which will not lightly 
like of them, becauſe they principally concerne their 
perſons and unjuſt dealings, whoſe credite is great, 
and their friends are many. We mean the lordly lords 
archbiſhops, biſhops, ſuffraganes, deans, doctors, 
archdeacons, and chancellours, and the reſt of that 
proude generation, whoſe kingdom mult down, holde 
they never ſo harde, becauſe their tyrannous lord- 
ſhippe cannot ſtand with Chriſt's kingdom. And it is 
the 55. cial miſchief of our Engliſhe church, and the 
chief cauſe of backwardneſs, and of all breach and 
diſſention. For they whoſe authoritie is forbidden by 
Chriſt, will have their ſtroke upon their fellow-ſer- 
vants; yea tho' ungratiouſly, cruelly, and pope-like, 
they took upon them to beatethem, and that for their 
own childiſh articles, being for the moſt part againſt 
the manifeſt truthe of God. Firſt, by experience, their 
rigour hathe too playnely appeared ever ſince their 
wicked raigne, and ſpecially for the ſpace of theſe 
five or fix yeres laſt paſt together. And that of the 
enormities which with ſuch rigoure they maynteyn- 
ed, theſe treatiſes did in part make mention, juſtly 
* craving redreſſe thereof.” In another place of the 
book, in the ſecond Admonition, ſpeaking of the Bi- 
ſhops, is this paſſage. * Take them for better who 
* ſhall, they are no other but a remnant of antichriſt's 
* brood, and God amend or forgive them ; for elſe 
* they bid battel to Chriſt and his church ; and it muſt 
* bid defiance to them till they yield. And I proteſt 
© before the eternal God, I take them ſo, and there- 
* after will uſe myſelf in my vocation ; and many 
* more too, no doubt, which be careful of God, his 
* glory, and the churche's liberty, will uſe themſelves 
* againſt them as the profeſſed enemies of Chriſt. '— 
In anſwer to this, our author in his preface writes 
thus: © Theſe two treatiſes contayned in this admo- 
* nition, as they be voyde of ſound learning, ſo are 
they full of blinde affection, and ſtuffed with uncha- 
* ritable and unchriſtian termes and phraſes. Where- 
fore it is to be feared, that they proceede not of love, 
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but of hatred ; not of zeal, but of malice; not of 


* humilitie, but of arrogancie ; not of mindes deſirous 
to reforme, but of ſtomaches ſeeking to deforme, 
* and confounde that which is in due forme and order 
by lawfull authoritie eſtabliſhed. For what chari- 
table, zealous, and humble ſpirite would ſo ſpite- 
fully and flaunderouſlie ſpeake of their brethren, 
whoſe doArine is pure, whoſe zeal is fervent, whoſe 
ſuffering for the goſpel! hath beene in time of triall 
comparable with any man's that now liveth ; who 
have alſoe paynefully taught the worde of God in 


this realme, and do at this day; and by whoſe mi- 
* nilirie the goſpell hath taken roote, and is come to 


* that encreaſe, that nowe (God be thanked) appear- 


5 


eth. Surely theſe opprobrious terms, proud genera. 
* tion, tyrannous lordſpippes, ungratious, cruell, pope- 
* like, wicked raigne, proud enemies, &c. applied to 
© brethren, proceede not from the humble and milde 
* ſpirite of God, but from the proude and arrogante 
Y Grits of Sathan. Therefore by this unſeemelie 
preface, it may appeare from what ſpirite the reſt 
* of this Admonition ſpringeth. He concludes there- 
fore with exhorting the civil magiſtrate to take care of 
theſe ſectaries, from the example of the Anabaptiſts of 
late in Germany, and from the Donatiſts of old. He 
tells them, it was time to awake out of ſleep, and to 
draw the ſword of diſcipline ; to provide that laws 
made for uniformity, as well of doctrine as ceremo- 
nies, might be obſerved, boldly to defend the religion 
and kind of government in this kingdom eſtabliſhed; 
or elſe, if they cauld, to reform and better the ſame. 
For it could not be, but that this freedom given to 
men to obey and diſobey what they liſted, and where 
they liſted, to preach what opinions and doctrines 
they liſted, muſt in the end burſt out in ſome ſtrange 
and dangerous effect. As the Admonition was printed 
in two parts, a particular reaſon was given for the 
writing of the ſecond part, viz. That it was a petition 
to the parliament (that ſat 1572) upon the ſubſcrip- 
tion to the articles required by the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners, authorized by the parliament ; and for non- 
ſubſcription to loſe their places and livings ; and ſome, 
beſides the loſs of their livings, were complained to 
be unbrotherly and uncharitably treated. On this 
reaſon the petition run, that it might therefore pleaſe 
that honourable and high court of parliament, in con- 
ſideration of the premiſſes, to 4 =: a view of ſuch 
cauſes as then withheld, and ſtill did, the aforeſaid 
miniſters from ſubſcribing and conſenting unto the 
foreſaid articles, by way of purgation, to diſcharge 
themſelves of all diſobedience towards the church and 
their ſovereign, and by way of moſt humble intreaty 
for the removing away and utterly aboliſhing of all 
ſuch corruptions and abuſes as withheld them. In 
regard to this charge of their unbrotherly and uncha- 
ritable treatment, our anſwerer told them, that they 
were as gently treated as might be; no kind of bro- 
therly perſuaſion omitted towards them; moſt of them 
as yet Love their livings, though one or two were diſ- 
placed. They were offered, as he adds, all kind of 
friendlineſs, if they could be contented to conform 
themſelves, yea if they would but be quiet and hold 
their peace; but that they, on the contrary ſide, moſt 
unchriſtianly and moſt unbrotherly, both publicly and 
privately, railed on thoſe that ſhewed this humanity 
towards them, {landered them by all means they 
could, and moſt unnaturall) reported of them, ſeeking 
by all means their diſcredit. Soon after the Admoni- 
tion came forth, it was backed with three other pam- 
phlets, ſent to Dr Whitgift, as it were for a challenge. 
'The firſt was a preface to the other two. The ſecond 
was AnExhortation to the Biſhops to deal brotherly with 
their brethren. The third was called 4n Exhortation 
to the biſhops and their Clergy to anfwere a little Booke 
that came forth the laſt Parliament, and to the other 
Brethren to judge of it by God's Word, until they ſhould 


fee it anſwered; ani not to be carried away with any 


reſpe of men. To all which our author gave, as he 
ſaid, a brotherly anſwer, toward the end of his an- 
ſwer to the Admonition. 

[Z] He wrote his Defence the ſame year.) He pre- 
ſented it to the Lord Treaſurer, in a letter, as follows. 
© It becometh me not, neither is it needeful, to defire 
. yu Lordſhip to be zealous in this cauſe. For you 
* know better what you have to do therein than I am 
able to inform you. Onelie this I am well aſſured 
of, that if they ſhould be ſuffered to procede as they 
have begun, nothing elles in the ld can be looked 
for than confuſion both of the church and of the 
* ſtate. But convenient diſcipline, joyned with doc- 
* trine, being duelie exequuted, wil ſone remedie al ; 
for ſees and ſchiſmes can by no meanes abyde theſe 
two, neyther wyll they long continew, where they 
are not by ſome one in authoritie cheriſhed and 
meynteyned. This, experience, and the ſtory of all 
ages, teach to be trew. February the 5th, 1573. 
From Trinity College in Cambridge.” 


and 


(27) In his Sur- 
Hel diſcipline, 
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and Heads of Colleges, to the Chancellor, to grant the Uaiverſity a power of diſpenſing ) u u ds 
with the rigor of the ſtatutes in giving degrees to foreigners and others of extraordinary me- 11 Cal. Marti, 
rit without performing the ſcholaſtic exerciſes. He had likewiſe a letter of credence, dated Ps 
Feb. 19th (45), wherein the Heads prayed the Chancellor to give him as much credit, in ype ui — 


regard to the manner of doing this, as he ſhould think ought to be given to their own re 


letters. In 1575 a Rejcinder being publiſhed by Cartwright to our Author's Defence, & This was en- 


he conſulted his friends upon it, who adviſing him tgJet it paſs as not worthy his notice, d * The 
he yielded to that opinion (U). At the ſame time he appeared with that warmth that was * «fT. C. aging 


© Dr Whatgiſt's 
© {zcond anſwer 
© touching 

© church-giſc;- 

© pline,? 


natural to his temper, againſt a deſign, then on foot, of aboliſhing pluralities, and taking 
away the impropriations, and tythes, from Biſhops, and Spiritual (not including Tem- 
poral) perſons, for the better proviſion of the poorer clergy IJ. March the 24th, the 
laſt day of the year 1576, he was nominated to the Biſhoprick of Worceſter, to which being 
confirmed, April 16, he was conſecrated April the 21ſt, 1577; and as this Biſhoprick 
brought him into the council for the Marches of Wales, he was preſently after“ appointed {,Þ"* 05% Pau! 
Vice-Preſident of thoſe marches in the abſence of Sir Henry Sydney, Lord Preſident, vor after. Uu 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He did not reſign his Maſterſhip of Trinity College . 3* 
till June; and in the interim procured a letter from the Chancellor, in order to prevent 


Sir Geo, Paul 


the practice (then in uſe) of taking money for the reſignation of Fellowſhips [A]. He 


[U] He yielded to their opinion.) Amongſt others 
who diſſuaded him, the learned Dr Whitaker (though 
himſelf-much inclined to favour puritaniſm) was one ; 
who, in a letter to Dr Whitgift upon this occaſion, has 
theſe words: Quem Cartwrightus nuper emifit libe/lum 
gu magnam partem perlegi: ne vivam, ft quid unquam 
widerim diſſolutius ac pene puerilius. Verborum ſatis ille 
quidem /autam novamgue ſupcllectilem habet, rerum omnino 
nullam, quantum ego judicare poſſum. Deinde nen modo 
per werſe de Principis in rebus ſacris & ecclefiaſticis au- 
thoritate ſentit, ſed in Papiſtarum etiam ceflira transfu- 
git, a quibus tamen videri wult odio capitali diſſiaere. 
Verum nec in hae cauia ferendus, ſed aliis etiam in par- 
tikys tela a Papiſtis mutuatur. Denique ut de Ambroſio 
dixit Hyeronymus verbis ludit, ſententiis dormitat, & 
plane indignus eft, qui a quoguam docto refutetur. Thus 
tranſlated by Dr Bancroft (27): I have read a great 
part of that book which Mr Cartwright hath lately 

bliſhed. I pray God I live not, if ever I ſaw any 
Neg more looſely written, and almoſt more childiſhly. 
It is true, for words he hath a great ſtore, and thoſe 
both fine and new ; but for matter, as far as I can 
jadge, he is altogether barren. Moreover, he doth 
not only think perverſely of the authority of Princes 
in matters ecclefiaſtical, but alſo flyeth unto the Pa- 
piſts holds, from whom he would be thought to diſſent 
with a mortal hatred. But in this point he is not to 
be endured, and in other points alſo he borroweth his 
arguments from the Papiſts. To conclude, as Jerom 
faid of Ambroſe, he playeth with words, and is lame 
in his ſentiments, and 1s altogether unworthy to be 
confuted by any man of learning. 

[] For the better proviſion of the poor clergy.] A 

aper to this effect was communicated to him by the 
Bibo of Ely, who deſired his advice and aſſiſtance 
about printing it, with a proper anſwer. To this our 
author replied, That he had not the leiſures to be 
wiſhed to peruſe the ſcript that his Lordſhip had ſent 
him ; that the matter was worthy to be dealt in, and 
very neceſſary to be conſidered, and he wiſhed to God 
the like care and circumſpection were in many others 
that was in his Lordſhip; that the time and ſtate of the 
church required it ; and as touching impropriations, he 
thought they were warily to be dealt withal : for con- 
ſidering now that every man ſought to pull from the 
church, how alſo the temporality did envy any pro- 
perty in the clergy, and what enemies they moſt of 
them were to the cathedrals, biſhopricks, and colleges, 
and other places of learning, and that moſt part of 
theſe conſiſted of impropriations, he feared leſt under 
pretence of reforming the one, the diſſolution and utter 
undoing of all the other would be ſought for, which, 
he added, would be the ruin of the church, at leaſt 
the fall of religion, and the decay of learning. He 
obſerved, that only the clergy ſhould be obliged 
thereby; for the temporal men would ſtill keep their 
intereſt in their leaſes that they had in ſuch impropria- 
tions, as he himſelf perceived by ſome conference he 
had with ſome great ones in the matter. Again, 
where it is ſaid if the men of the church gained benefice 
to benefice, Ic. he acknowledged, that was to be re- 


proved in ſuch as had no care in doing their duties, 


not in ſuch as laboured and were diligeat ; and that 
it was better, and more for the profit of the church, 
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likewiſe 


that ſome had many, than other ſome one. Moreover, 
that it was to be conſidered how long and injurious 
leaſes, there were of the moſt part of eccleſiaſtical liv- 
ings, —_— prebends, and bc<nefices ; ſo that the 
living which was worth to the farmer 200 marks, was 
not worth to the incumbent 20 J. as he himſelf was 
able to prove in divers and ſundry ſuch kind of liviogs : 
ſeeing alſo that men had not now a-days that con- 
ſcience in paying their duties, that they had iu times 
paſt ; befides many other commodities that were wont 
to be incident to ſuch livings, which were now atterly 
taken away; ſo that except it were lawful for men to 
join more livings together, you would have a beg- 
garly clergy, which would be the decay of learning, 
religion, and in time of the church alſo: for that 
there would be no meet livings for learned men, be- 
fides a few biſhopricks. Wherefore he thought ſuch 
things where they were amiſs, were rather to be 
reformed in the perſons that were not worthy 
of them, than by any common rule. In a word, 
that the temporality ſought to make the clergy beg- 
gars, that they might depend upon them ; and this 
would be one means to bring it to paſs (28). 


ready to do any thing that might do good, and be- 
ſtow ſome pains in examining and anſwering the trea- 
tiſe, as he could get leiſure. It is remarkable, that 
theſe impropriations {ſome at leaſt) had not long be- 
fore been ſettled upon the biſhopricks by Queen 
Elizabeth, in lieu of the good manors and Lordſhips 
then belonging to them, which the Queen took to 
herſelf, by virtue of an act of parliament to that pur- 


pole (29). 


LX] To prevent the practice of taking money for the Lite of Archbp 
re/ignation of fellowſhips.) The parliament had lately, Grindall, p. 28. 


VIZ. in the 18th of Elizabeth, taken notice of this 
abuſe, and a bill was brought in to prevent it, which 
aſſed both houſes ; but, by the repreſentation of the 
Lord Treaſurer, the _— had been prevailed upon 
not to give the royal aſſent. Dr Whitgift upon this 
occaſion wrote to that Lord, March the 28th this 
year, a letter, in which he firſt rook notice of the 
reaſons for not paſſing the act, on account of the pub- 
lic declaration therein unavoidably to be made of the 
ſcandal of the univerſity, and alſo a great ſlander to 
the goſpel ; beſides, what was only a fault of ſome col- 
leges, would thereby ſeem to be common to all. How- 
ever, that unleſs it would pleaſe his Lordſhip to pro- 
cure ſome ſtrict order to be taken againſt ſuch cor- 
ruption, the ſtaying of that act would rather animate 
thoſe that were evil diſpoſed to go on in their corrupt 
dealings. For it could not be denied that ſuch cor- 
ruption had been uſed in ſome colleges in Cambridge, 
and that it was directly contrary to their oaths, and 
the ſtatutes ; and that then it began to be an ordinary 
practice for fellows of colleges, when they were not 
diſpoſed to continue, to reſign up their fellowſhips for 
ſums of money, which as it was flanderous, he ſaid, 
to the univerſity, ſo it was —_ all good dealing, 
and in time would be the cauſe of much evil ; where- 
fore he urged this Lord, as Chancellor of the univer- 
ſity, either by his letters to the univerſity, or other- 
wiſe as he ſhould think fit, to give ſtrait charge again 
all ſuch kind of dealings; and then, he truſted, thething 
47 C would 


Whit- (28) Kennett's 
ift promiſed the Biſhop, that for his part, he would Caſe of Impro- 
priations, Ap- 
pendix, Ne. iX; 
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Cumberland, the 
Lord Zouch, and 
Sir Francis Bi- 
con, afterwards 

Lord Verulam. 

Paul's Life, &c. 
p- 23. 

(It) The laſt- 


cited author tells 
us, p. 25. that 
he preſſed upon 
his collegans 
their continu- 
ance in peace 
and unity ſo mo- 
vingly, that 
there were ſcarce 
any dry eyes in 
the congrega- 
tion. His text 
was 2 Cor. xii, 
Tt, 


* The Biſhop's 
palace 


(39) Strype's 
lite of Whirgitt, 
book 1. ch. 13. 
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= dw, oy likewiſe gave a ſolution of a caſe of conſcience, which was put to him pon a remarkable 


of Worceſter and Occaſion [T]; and was very ſolicitous, before he left the college, that the ſtatutes of 


the Founder ſhould be religiouſly obſerved, in his fucceſſors living unmarried [Z 
Whilſt he held the government of this college, he took pupils, and had ſeveral noble- 


men 


(ii) under his care. He was a very ſtrict obſerver of the ſtatutes himſelf, 


and held others to their public diſputations and exerciſes and prayers, (which he never 
miſſed) puniſhing any neglects or abſence from theſe ſeverely, For the ſame reaſon he 
uſually dined and ſupped in the common-hall. At parting he preached a farewel ſerinon 
before the Univerſity at St Mary's, and another in Trinity College Chapel (), and was 


attended 


by a numerous train of the Heads and others his friends in the univerſity on 


his way from Cambridge towards Worceſter, Here finding the biſhoprick much impo- 
veriſhed by long leaſes, he made a diligent ſearch into that matter, and paid 3001. out 
of his own purſe for the ſurrendry of a leafe of Hollow and Grimley, two of the beſt ma- 
nors belonging to that biſhoprick [AA]; and when the commiſſioners of concealed 
crown lands pres wy to wreſt Hartlebury * from it, he had not only a warm conteſt with 


the Earl of Leicef 


er, but likewiſe made a very bold ſpeech to the Queen upon that oc- 


caſion [BB]. At the ſame time he was very active in featching out and putting the laws 


would be reformed (30). But it ſeems his Lordſhip's 
orders had not the deſired effect; for an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed to this purpoſe in 1589, the 31ſt of Eliz. 
[TJ He falved a 1 of conſcience put to him on a 
remarkable occaſicn.] It ſeems there were a ſort of pure 
brethren, chiefly about Malden in Eſſex, who, con 
cluding themſelves abſolutely freed from all obligation 
to the whole law of Moſes, begun to argue, that the 
obſervation of the carnal precepts in the moral brench 
of that law was no neceſſary part of their duty; but 
rather a breach of the ſpiritual law of Chriſt, One 
Robert Bird, a miniſter, ſent to Dr Whitgift for his 
opinion a caſe upon it, including theſe two points. 
1. Whether the whole law of Moſes was given parti- 
cularly to the Jews, or no? 2. Whether, if it were 
iven both to the Jews and Gentiles, it be abrogated 
Chriſt his coming in wholg or in part? To which 
our profeſſor returned the following ſolution. 1. We 
bave nothing to do with the ceremonial and judicial 
laws, whereof one was given for a certain time, the 
other for a certain nation ; but touching the moral 
law, which is the perfection of the law of nature, and 
afterwards was written in tables of ſtone, being the 
rule of God's juſtice, that remaineth for ever. 2dly, 
We are indeed free, but not from the obedience of the 
law, but from the curſe of the law. He further bid 


1 


honourable friends, the Lord Keeper and the Lord 
Treaſurer, gained, by his attendance at court, many 
more about her Majeſty, who much favoured him 
and profeſſed great love unto him; eſpecially the 
Earl of Leiceſter, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Vice- 
chamberlain, and Sir Francis Walfingham, Principal 
Secretary: all in ſpecial grace with her Highneſs, 
Mafter Abington, by his wife's means, procured her 
Majeſty's gracious letters, written earneſtly in his 
behalf. The Biſhop returning anſwer unto ker Ma- 
jeſty, and informing her by his friends, how preju- 
cial it was to the biſhoprick, ſhe was thereupon 
much diſpleaſed wtih Maſter Abington, and took 
part with the Biſhop; inſomuch as Abington would 
willingly have yielded the rent corn for the B:ſhop's 
own time, ſo that his leaſe might have flill ſtood on 
foot againſt his ſucceſſor, which the Biſhop utterly 
refuſed; and in the end was rather contented, by way 
of compoſition (notwithflarnding that the I: 1fe was 
void. becauſe the rent-corn was never before let) to 
give —— 300 l. out of his own purſe, to have 
the leaſe ſurrendred, and to redeem the ſaid corn; 
wwhich,' ſays Sir George, yet remaineth, and 1 hope 
ever will remain, unto his ſucceſſors ia that ſee.” 


[BB] He made a bold ſpeech to the Queen upon that 
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occaſion. } He beſought her Majeſty to hear him with + A writ wi 
patience , and to believe that her's and the church's come out of 
ſafety were dearer to him than his life, but his con- aten into 
ſcience dearer than both. He prayed her, that ſhe ,, eres 
would give him leave to do his duty, and to tell her feria s the 
that princes were deputed nurſing fathers to the Dui of Ner- 
church, and owed it protection; and therefore God tame en! 
forbid that ſhe ſhould be ſo much as paſſive in its ruin, e 
when ſhe might prevent it, or that he ſhould be- a>, let 
hold it without horror and deteſtation, or ſhould for- and thongh the 
bear to tell her of the fin and danger. 'That though chief ſhooting 
this was an age when the primitive piety and care of (u! his c 
the church lands were much decayed, he beſceched 1 
her to conſider that there were ſuch fins as profaneneſs 1 furs 
Proranenets ur four 


and ſacrilege; for, if there were not, they could not thing that m 2-8 


Mr Bird, if he met with any of thoſe pure and ſpi- 
ritual brethren, to aſk them this queſtion : Whether 
we ought to love God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbour as ourſelves ? and then to go forward with 
them, if this be our duty, why is it not lawful for us 
to know how we ſhould perform the ſame (31). Hence 
we learn that in theſe days ſprung up the ſect of Soli 
fidians, or Antinomians, which afterwards grew ſo 
rank and prevalent in the times of the uſurpation. 


[Z]. In his ſucceſſors living unmarried.) T he Doctor 
had been always a very religious obſerver of the 
founder's will in the ſtatutes, while he was malter ; 
and nothing ſhews more how much he had this point 


(*) Strype, ubi 
fupra, p. 75. 


(32) The famous 
Dr Barrow was 
afterwardsin the 
ſame way of 
thinking.— See 
h:s5 article, 


(33) In our 
Archbp's life, 
p. 27, 23. 


This was no 
more than was 
common to all 
eccleſiaſtical 
corporations, 


at his heart, than the letter he wrote to his friend the 
Chancellor on this occaſion. He knew Dr Redman 
had very good intereſt at court, and that he had his 
eye upon the maſterſhip ; he knew alſo that the doctor 
had a deſign to marry ; and therefore notwithſtanding 
he had a great value and friendſhip for the doctor, 
yet he thought himſelf obliged, in conſcience to the 
founder, to write to Lord Burleigh, in order to lct him 
know that the ſtatutes of that college required the 
maſter to live ſingle (32). 


[44A] He paid 3001. for the ſurrendry of a leaſe be- 
longing ta that biſheprick.) Sir George Paul gives the 
following accout of this matter (33). Dr Whitgift 
found, ſays he, the biſhoprick, at his firſt coming, 
© much impaired, by his predeceſſor's having granted 
away in long leaſes divers manors, parks, and man- 
fion-houſes *: but that which much troubled him, 
and wherein he moſt of all ſtirred, was the letting 
to Maſter Abington, Cofferer to the late Queen 
Mary] the rent-corn of his two beſt inanors, Hol- 
low and Grimla, which are the chief upholding of 
the biſhop's hoſpitality, and without which, elpe- 
cially in dear years, he is not able to keep houle. 
This leaſe being let to Maſter Abington, a great 
man then to contend with, his wife being ſome time 
alſo the 2 bed fellow, the Biſhop not v ithſtand- 
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© ing did call it in queſtion ; having now, beſides his 


have names in the holy writ, and particularly in the hurt bim. 


New Teſtament. He mentioned that judiciary act of 
our Saviour (though he did not meddle in ſecular 
judgments) in making a whip, and driving profaners 
out of the temple ; and that it was a ſaying of St Paul 
to the Chriſtjans of his time that were offended with 
idolatry, Thon that abherreſt id:1', deft tboa commit ſa- 
crilege? That the conſideration thereof would incline 
her Majeſty to prevent the curſe thereof, which how 
heavily her royal father felt he did not care to men- 
tion. That Conſtantine the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, 
and Helena his mother, that King Edgar, and Fdward 
the Confeſſor, and many more of her Majeſty's pre- 
deceſſors, and many others, had given to God and 
his church much lands and many immunities, and 
gave them as an abſolute right and ſacrifice to God, 
and that they had impoſed a curſe upon the alienatorsz 
adding theſe words, God forbid your Majefly ould be 
liable to that cu ct He ſaid further, that ſhe was en- 
truſted with their preſervation; and to make her the 
better underſtand the danger of the curſe, he beſeeched 
her not to forget that the church's lands and power 
had been endeavoured to be preſerved as far as human 
reaſon and the laws of this nation had been able to 
preſerve them, by an immediate and moſt ſacred obli- 
gation dpon the conſciences of the princes of this 
realm. That thoſe who conſulted Megra Charts, 

ſhould 


n 
in execution againſt the Popiſh Recuſants [CC], having received her Highneſs's expreſs 
commands for that purpoſe, from whom, by the intereſt of Lord Burleigh, he obtained a 
grant in the latter end of the year 1378, to beſtow the Prebends of his church on ſuch 
perſons as he thought fit [ DD), which diſpoſal before this time had not been in the no- 
mination of the Biſhop, but of the crown, nor did ſhe now give away the right of ſuch 
diſpoſal to him, and his ſucceſſors, but only as a particular favour to himſelf, during his 
continuance in that See. In his character of Vice-preſident of Wales the ſame ſpirit and 
reſolution ſhewed itſelf, as had been ſeen in him at Trinity College. For 3 we are 
told (1/), that he fat a whole year in that court before he took upon him to bear any (/ By Sir Geo, 
ſway there, yet it is certain he was during that time oppoſed by his brother judges, 
and for that reaſon he applied to the privy council for a ſpecial commiſſion, which was 
granted to him, and two of the Welſh Biſhops 8, excluſive of others, to be his affociates. 5 Pangor and 
After this he acted with ſuch a vigilance and intrepidity as gave offence to the Preſident+, ** rn. 
[EE] upon whoſe return from Ireland, and taking the charge upon himſelf, our author 833 
was diſmiſſed from the Vicepreſidentſhip February 8th, 1579 : but being till of the * 
council, he acted with the ſame reſolution, as far as lay in his power, and many years af- 
terwards oppoſed the Preſident in a ſuit made by him for a new commiſſion in reli- 
gious matters [FF], In 1580 he obtained the nomination of the juſtices of the peace 
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Paul, ubi zupra, 
p. 32. 


(242) Stryre, b. 
II. ch. 1. 


ſhould find that all her predeceſſors were at their co- 
ronations, and ſo was ſhe alſo, ſworn before the no- 
bility and biſhops then preſent, and in the preſence 
of God, and in his ſtead of him that anointed her to 
maintain the church's lands, and the rights belonging 
to it, and this teſtified openly at the holy altar, by 
laying her hand upon the bible there lying before her. 
And that many modern ſtatutes denounced a curſe 
againſt thoſe that brake Magna Charta; and what 
account could be given for that breach at the great 
day, either by her Majeſty or himſelf, were it wiltully 
or but negligently violated, he knew not. He begged 
ſhe would not ſuffer certain light exceptions againſt 
ſome few clergy to prevail with her to puniſh poſte- 
rity, He went on telling her, that religion was the 
foundation and cement of human ſociety ; and that 
when they that ſerved at God's altar ſhould be expoſed 
to poverty, then religion itſelf would be expoſed to 
ſcorn, and become contemptible, as ſhe might obſerve 
in too many poor vicarages of this nation; and in 
ſhort, that as ſhe was intruſted by the Almighty with 
a great power by the late act or acts, either to preſerve 
or waſte the church- lands, Diſpeſe of them for Feſus' 
ſake, ſaid he to her, as the donor intended ; let neither 
friends nor flatterers prevail with you to do otherwiſe, 
and put a flop to the approaching ruin of the church, as 
you expe comfort at the laſt day; for kings muſt be 
Judged. He concluded, imploring her pardon for his 
great plainneſs, and begged ſtill to be continued in 
her favour (34). 

CC] He was adtive in putting the laws in execution 
egainfl Popiſh recuſants.] Purſuanttoanorderofthe privy 
council, he was ſo haſty to ſend certificates of the names 
of all theſe recuſants, that his certificates were found by 
the privy council very faulty, ſeveral of them being 
without the Chriſtian and proper names, others having 
no mention of the places of their abode, whilit ſome 
were even wrongfully accuſed, being certified not to 
come to church, who afterwards made due proof of 
the contrary, that albeit they did not at all times at- 
tend divine ſervice in the church, being detained by 
their lawful buſineſs, yet did they commonly and for 
the moit part, and were weil known and well affected 
that way. Wherefore the privy council thought pro- 
per to ſend him particular directions how to make 


for 


* good, by placing ſuch there as he was purpoſed by 
* the grace of God to do: wherefare for God's ſak:,' 
(as he earneſtly concludes) © for the church's ſake, and 
* for the commontavealth's ſake, I beſeech your Lord ip 
* to help forward my ſuit 36. 

[EE] Behaved with ſuch wigi/ance and intregi city, 
as gave offence to the Preſident.) At his entrance upon 
this office, his friend the Lord Treaſurer had given 
him a particular caution to ſend an account duly to 
the Preſident of every thing that was done in chat 
court. Nevertheleſs, it was not long before Sir Henry 
complained of his remiſſneſs in that reſpect. of which 
when he was advertiſed by his friend, he tent the 
following account, repreſenting that Sir Henry ſent 
ſundry letters to him at other mens ſuits, ſome whereof 
he was forced to deny, becauſe they were grounded 
upon wrong informations , yet that he did commonly 
anſwer ſuch letters, eſpecially if they required an an- 
ſwer: but, as he adds thereupon, it was very like 
that ſome who found themſelves grieved, did their 
endeavour to breed ſome miſlike, for that there were 
divers within that commiſhon, who thought by letters 
and friends to prevail in their evil cauſes, and that 
they ſuppoſed that none dared to withſtand them; 
but he truſted his Lordſhip (the Preſident] would 
not eaſily give credit to ſuch, and that when he [the 
Vice · preſident] lawfully might, he was ready to yield. 
But if juſtice and conſcience otherwiſe required, he could 
not conſent ; for ſure he was that they would bring a 
man peace at the laſt, and never be confounde l, whereas 
friendſhip ſometimes failed, and was very mutable,— 
He concludes thus: Therefore, my ſingular good Lord, 
I do think myſelf ſo bound unto you for your molt 
friendly or rather fatherly advertiſements, that I can- 
not deviſe how to expreſs my thankfulneſs; but God, 
who knowerh all, knows my heart towards you (37). 

Sir George Paul aſſures us (38), that while he con- 
tinued in this poſt, he would never hear any cauſe 
or informations, or receive petitions privately, but 
openiy, and from the petitioners themſelves; and 
when one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber made 
a requeſt to have the delivery of ſuitors petitions, and 
endo;ſe their anſwers, he was ſo much offended, as 
ſuppoſing the young gentleman had been tampered 
with, that he preſently diſcharged him his bedcham- 


Es l ibid, theſe certificates (35). ber, and could never afterwards very well brook 
e ni date [DD] He obtained a grant to diſpoſe of the prebends him. 
Feb, 5, 358. in his church. ] The letter he wrote to Lord Burleigh ® [FF] He adted With the ſame reſolution, and oppoſed 


on this occaſion, gives us a remarkable inſtance of his 
thirſt after power. He addreſſes his Lordſhip in theſe 
terms: That he ſhould be glad now to begin his 
* ſuit to her Majeſty for the gift of the prebends of 
his church of Worceſter; and that ſince his coming 
to that biſhoprick, he had not one living to beltow 
[which was almoſt two years], neither was he in 
hope ere long to have any, unleſs it would pleaſe 
her Majeſty to be gracious unto him in this ſuit, 
That it could not be expreſſed how much good wiſe 
and learned preachers might do in thoſe countries, 
where, although there were many very backward, 
yet the moſt part were molt deſirous and willing to 
© hear; ſo that if he had, he faid, leave to beitow 
* the prebends upon ſuch perſons as he found fitting, 


- a x =. - = 


he perſuaded himſelf that he could do very much 


the Preſident in his ſuit for a new commiſſion in religious 
maticrs ] Mr Strype tells us, he was a check. upon 
the Preudent and ſome of the council his adherents, 
who were extremely addicted to rake and ſcrape from 
the people in the marches, and eſpecially from the 
clergy, by nice examinations and ſearches into their 
lives and all their private actions“; and particularly 
Scory, Biſhop of Hereford, made a complaint that 


his fame and life were both in danger by them, there ,,:. 
being no appeal to Weſtminſter trom the marches. - 


In 15 80 an act being paſſed for laying a penalty of 
201. a month for ſuch as were abſent from divine 


ſervice , Sir Henry Sy:lney endeavoured to pet the 
laſt commiſſion for matters of religion within the 


marches renewed, as alſo to procure ſome ſpec:al 
commiſſion of oyer and terminer for the ſame. Our 
author 


(36) Ibic. 


(37) 1d. 7. 85. 


(38) In the life 


of Archbiſhop 


Whitgift, p. 33. 
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WHIT GIF T. 
for the counties of Worceſter and Warwick (mm). In January 1582, he was appointed 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury chief commiſſioner for viſiting the church of Lichfield 
upon a particular occaſion, during which the government of that dioceſe was put under 
his care GG]. The ſame year he compiled a new body of ſtatutes for the church of Here- 
ford, and recovered ſome of the revenues belonging to it out of the hands of the conceal- 
ers HH]. The Queen had it in her eye to raiſe him to the higheſt dignity in the church be- 
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(vn) Strype, ubi 


'f upr 4, 


bur) 14cm, who fore her intentions took place, and ſhewed an inclination, as was ſaid, to put him into Archbp 
p. 113. expoſe: a Grindal's room before that prelate's death. So much is certain, that Grindal, in the condi. 
tion he then was, had been deſirous to reign, and as deſirous of Whitgift for his ſucceſſor *, In teria 


f anderous ſtory 
firſt printed by 
Fitz-Herbert, 
and repriated by 
N. N. in 16 53, 


rum, in a bo 
entitled, The Po- 
l'itician's Cate» 
cbiſm, that the 
acen at the 
— 
conſecration laid 


head, 


but Whitgift could not be perſuaded upon to comply with it; and in the 
begged her pardon for not accepting thereof upon any condition whatſoever, during the 
p<rmi« ſuperis life of the other. But upon Grindal's death, which happened the 6th of July 1583, the 


he was elected the 23d of the ſame month, and confirmed the 23d of September (»n), b 


Queen's preſence 


On the 17th of November, the Queen's acceſſion happening on a Sunday, he preached 


at Paul's Croſs upon this text, Put them in mind to be ſubjer to principalities, &c. Tit. 3 
ber hand on bis At his firſt entrance upon this charge he found the Archbiſhoprick over- rated, and pro- 


cured an order for the abatement of 100 l. to him and his ſucceſſors, on the payment 


author being perſuaded the intent of it was only to 
get the 201. forfeiture from the recuſants, wrote a 
letter to Lord Burleigh to prevent it; intimating that 
there might likewiſe be a deſign to procure ſome fur- 
ther authority in the Lord Preſident over the clergy, 
which aſſuredly, ſays the Biſhop, was not for the bet- 
tering of any thing, but for the cauſes above ſpecified, 
to the greater charging of them within that commiſſion 
than any part of the realm befides. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that by this act the recuſants were to be tried 
at the ſeſſions for the reſpective counties, and our 
Biſhop had received a letter from the council with 
orders to him to prefer thoſe for that end to the Cu/- 
tos Rotulorum of Worceſterſhire, and upon the con- 
viction, the fines accrued to the crown, of which he 
takes notice in this letter to Burleigh, repreſenting to 
his Lordſhip, that, in his opinion, neither of the {aid 
commiſſions (applied for by the Preſident) were con- 
venient, nor like to tend to any reformation, but ra- 
ther to the further burthening of her Majeſty's ſubjects 
within that principality for private gain, and alſo to 
the abridgment of her Majeſty's commodity ; that the 
meaning was to convert the 20 l. a month forfeited by 
the recuſants for the benefit of the houſe [council] 
there, which, he ſaid, was needleſs, for that they 
received more already than was well employed. He 
concludes, that he was bold to fignify unto his Lord- 
ſhip what he thought, meaſuring that to come by that 
which was paſt; and therefore humbly beſeeching 


'39) Ch. 2. book him to have conſideration thereof (30). 


2. p. 95, 96. 


® Overton had 
defired the lord 
trcalurer that 
his debts might 
be paid cut of an 
extent of his 
lands by 3 or 
4ccl. a year, 
till all ſhould be 
diſcharged. p, 
bor, ch. 3. 


[GG] The government of that diociſe was put under his 
care.] The Bp of this dioceſe, Dr Overton, had com- 
menced a law-ſuit with the Dean and Chapter, for re- 
fuſing to pay what he called a Sabſidium charitativum of 
12d. in the pound, dre, as he affirmed, to every Biſhop at 
his firſt entrance, by ancient preſcription and uſage 
of that dioceſe. He had likewiſe another law-quarrel 
with the Chancellor, one Dr Beacon, who had brought 
an action againſt him for taking upon him to put one 
Babington in a joint commiſſion with him into that 
office, and for aſſigning to Babington a moiety of the 
profits. The affair had been before the privy council, 
by whom it was referred to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury [Grindal], who appointed the Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, with the aſſiſtance of Dr Aubrey, his Vicar- 
General, Dr Coſin, L L. D. and one Gryffyth, 
preacher of God's word, to viſit the church; and par- 


ticularly commiſſioned the firſt to take care likewiſe 


of the dioceſe, in the room of Biſhop Overton, who 
was then ſuſpended ex efficio. Grindal's letter is to 
this effect: That he left to him [Whitgift] to find 
occaſion for the appeaſing theſe contentions, ſo offen- 
five, in the opinion of the Lords of the Council and 
his, ſo ſcandalous to all the perſons who were con- 
cerned, and fo prejudical and hurtful to the quiet of 
the dioceſe ; and therefore he truſted his Lordſhip 
would take pains to end it, and in the mean time to 
have a care of the government of the dioceſe in effect 
during this commiſſion. This letter of Grindal's is 
dated in January 1582; the commiſſion bears date in 
February ; and, 13 of June, he received a letter from 
the Vicar-General (by the Archbiſhop's order) to put 
off the viſitation to the end of that month ; but Dr 
Whitgift finding Biſhop Overton greatly involved in 
debt by means of theſe broils, he got this altered “, 


and the Biſhop reſtored to his juriſdiction and tempo- 
ralities, on the 27th. There was next year eſtabliſhed, 
and endowed with 40 l. per annum, a divinity lecture, 
to be read Wedneſdays and Fridays; the Lecturer to 
be appointed by the Dean and Chapter ; and for the 
encreaſe and advancement of his living, he had an 
annual ſtipend of 10 or 121. per ann. of the Queen's 
allowance to that church, for 4 ſermons to be preached 
in Lent, in the chapel called St Mary's. This was or- 
dered by the privy council, January 7th, 1582, during 
Whitgift's viſitation ; and therefore it is more than 
probable, as Mr Strype ſays, that it was ſettled by his 
means (40). 

[HH] He compiled a new body of flatutes for the 
church of Hereford, and recovered ſome of its revenues 
out of the hands of the concealers.] Scory, Biſhop of 
Hereford, had more than ance complained of the ill 
ſtate of that church, and prayed that it might be re- 
formed, and had applied to Secretary Walſingham 
for that purpoſe, which had occafioned an order from 
the privy council to the biſhop of Worceſter, jointly 
with the biſhop of Hereford, and ſome others of the 
council for the marches of Wales, to look into this 
matter, and to frame the ſtatutes of that church ſo as 
they might comport with the reformation. This be- 
ing done, and ſent to the privy council for their ap- 
$940 our prelate acquainted his friend Lord 

urleigh with it. The letter is dated February the 
11th, 1582, wherein he takes notice, that * in their 
* reformation of theſe ſtatutes, they had due conſider- 
* ation as well to the preſent ſtate of the church, as 
* alſoto the ancient ſtateandorder in the ſame, reform- 
* ing the abuſes in them both, and adding that which 
was therein wanting. That the Dean and Chapter 
had peruſed them, and ſeemed to like them very 
well; yet he feared, he ſaid, ſome fecret working 
to the contrary, becauſe they were ſomewhat ſtrait, 
and in his opinion moſt neceſſary.” One of theſe 
new ſtatutes was for the ſettling a divinity lecture and 
a free ſchool, which occaſioned a petition of that 
church, that upon giving up to her Majeſty ſome 

ſſeſſions, the rectory of Lugwarden, then in the 
ands of the concealers, might be again granted to 
them for their divinity lecturer, upon his payment of 
ſome penſion for the ſupport of the free ſchool. This 
petition was incloſed in his letter to Lord Burleigh by 
our author, who prayed that lord to think well of the 
miſerable condition of that church and divers others, 
greatly impoveriſhed by unreaſonable leaſes and other 
means, ſo that they were not able to perform what 
was exacted from them, and that if they were fur- 
ther ſifted, they would come in the end to nothing: 
that theſe were the chief and principal rewards fit for 
learned divines, and he was perſuaded God had the 
rather bleſſed and proſpered his Lordſhip in his do- 
ings, and would add to his bleſſings wherewith he had 
bleſſed him long continuance in them, if he would 
take upon him to bring this iſſue to a good ſuecceſo. 
That St Ambroſe called the goods and lands of the 
church the patrimony of Chriſt, and the wrongs and 
injuries done thereto, wrongs and injuries done to Chriſt, 
&c. Accordingly the petition was granted, and the 
church put into poſſeſſion of the 2 of Lug - 
warden, with its chapelries, the next year 41. 
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Queen nominated Whitgift to ſuceeed him, Auguſt the 14th following; and accordingly * 


his great 
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of firſt· fruits. He ſhortly after recovered from the Queen, as part of the poſſeſſions of 
the Archbiſhoprick, Long-Beach Wood in Kent, which had been many years detained 
from his predeceſſor by Sir James Croft, Comptroller of her Majeſty's houſhold. But 
that which moſt concerned him was to ſee the eſtabliſhed uniformity of the church in fo 
great diſorder as it was from the noncomplying Puricans, who taking advantage of his 
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12) The Anni 1583 (44), when he very warmly expoſed the — 
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predecefſor's eaſineſs in that reſpect, were poſſeſſed of a 2 many eccleſiaſtical bene- 


fices and preferments, in which they were ſupported by 


court. 


ome of the principal men at 


He therefore ſet himſelf with extraordinary zeal and vigour to reform theſe in- 


fringements of the conſtitution [II], for which he had the Queen's expreſs orders (0). 
With this view, on the 5th of December this year, he moved for an eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, which was ſoon after iſſued to him with the Biſhop of London, and divers others. 


To the ſame purpoſe in 1384, he drew up a form of examination, containing 24 articles, 


[11] He ſet himſelf with extraordinary zeal and 
wigour to reform theſe infringements of the ecclefraſtical 
conflitution.] His alertneſs in this matter will be ſeen 
by attending to the dates of the ſeveral ſteps he took 
therein, as well as from the nature of thoſe ſteps. He 
was not confirmed in the archbiſhopric till the 23d of 
September, and yet before the month was expired, 
he drew up twelve articles of inquiry with the conſent 
of the reſt of the biſhops of his province, to whom 
they were ſent by him in a circular letter, dated Oc- 
tober the 19th, being twelve injunctions concernin 
ſo many particulars for uniformity ; by the ſixth o 
which every miniſter was required to ſubſcribe, 1. to 
the Queen's ſupremacy, 2. to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and 3. to the XXXIX Articles of Religion. 
To the ſame purpoſe ten other articles being ſent to 
him by the privy council, he ſent them to the biſho 
incloſed in a circular letter, dated December the 12th. 
(42) The 5th of the ſame month, he moved for a new 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which ſhortly after was 
granted. In the interim, ſome oppoſition being made, 
and objections urged by ſeveral at court againſt it, 
he drew up a paper, which he ſent to Lord Burleigh, 
containing the following reaſons for it. 1, Eccleſia- 
ſtical cenſures are too ſhort to meet with notorious 
offences and iniquities, which were puniſhed only by 
a white ſheet; but by the commiſſion they are pu- 
niſhed by fines, which is very commodious to the 
Queen, or by impriſonment, &c. 2. If any ſuch no- 
torious offenders fly out of the dioceſe of his ordinary 
into another, and ſo from dioceſe to dioceſe, he can- 
not be gotten to be puniſhed, but by the ſaid com- 
miſſion. 3. If any man put away his wife fine alems- 
iis, and flee into another dioceſe, and ſo on, he 
cannot be compelled, but by the commiſſion, nor ſhe 
relieved. 4. If any wife, either contracted or mar- 
ried, flee from her huſband into another dioceſe, and 
ſo on, ſhe cannot be come by, but by the commiſ- 
ſion. 5. There is no law to compel any man or wo- 
man to ſtay /ite 2 from contracting and marry- 
ing, but the admonition of the judge, which they 
contemn ; but the commiſſion binds not to contract. 
6. The commiſſion ſees that ſearch be made for un- 
lawful books, and examineth the writers, printers, 
and ſellers, upon their oath, which the ordinary can- 
not do. 7. Diſordered perſons, commonly called 
Puritans, contemn the cenſures ecclefiaſtical ; ſo that 
the realm will ſwarm with them, if they be not met 
withal by the commiſſion. 8. If a benefice be liti- 
gious, the church doors will be ſhut up, ſervice ſhall 
be unſaid, and great quarrels ſhall grow about the 
fruits, if the commiſſion don't by ſequeſtration help 
it, for the biſhop's ſequeſtration they will contemn, 
becauſe they can but excommunicate ; and by that 
time the writ de Excommunicato Capiendo can be ſued 
out, the ſervice of God will be intermitted peradven- 
ture a year or two. 9g. No notorious fault in any 
miniſter can be notoriouſly puniſhed, but by the com- 
miſſion. 10. The whole eccleſiaſtical law is a carcaſe 
without a ſoul, if it be not in theſe wants ſupplied 
by the commiſſion. 11. The lack of the commiſſion 
one half year would breed great inconveniences, and 
more than would in long time after be wholly re- 
dreſſed. — Mr Strype obſerves (43), that the danger 
from the activity of the Popiſh prieſts haſtened this 
commiſſion; preceding the ſuit for which, he preached 
at St Paul's Croſs, before the Queen, November 17th, 


ous tendency to her Majeſty's government of the Pu- 
ritans doctrine, and particularly of Hacket's principle 
for murdering princes who ordered any thing againſt 
the law of Chriſt. But I would to God, ſays he, 
they did not deceive many whoſe duty it is rather to 
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ſuppreſs this vain faction, than to nouriſh it, [mean- 
ing ſome, as Fr. Knolles, &c. even in the court and 
privy council]. Not long after he made his metro- 
e viſitation, beginning with the dioceſe of 
angor. Some of his officers having ſummoned the 
Kentiſh clergy to ſubſcribe the three forementioned 
articles, were, upon their refuſal, pronounced contu- 
macious ; upon which they appealing to the Archbi- 
_ were heard by him for two or three days ſuc- 
vely ; and perſiſting in their contumacy, he ſuſpend- 

ed them. In pronouncing ſentence, it was declared, 
that in denying the two firſt articles, they ſeparated 
themſelves from the church, and condemned the right 
ſervice of God, in prayer and adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments, in the church of England, and the mini- 
ſters of the ſame, and diſobeyed her Majeſty's autho- 
rity. Upon their appealing to the Lords of the 
Council, he acquainted that board, February 8th, 
that ſeeing it had pleaſed her Majeſty her own ſelf in 
expreſs words to commit theſe cauſes eccleſiaſtical to 
him, as to one who was to make anſwer to God and 
to her Majeſty in that behalf, his office and place alſo 
requiring the ſame, therefore they were not incident 
to the council. board. He then proceeds to give them 
an account of his conference he had with the miniſters, 
and the three articles to them ; concluding 
with this challenge : And here I do proteſt and teſtify 
unto your Lord//rps, that the three articles whereunto 
they are moved to ſubſcribe are ſuch as I am ready by 
learning to defend in manner and form as they are ſet, 
againſt all miſlikers thereof in England or elſewhere. 
ebruary 4th, 1483 (45). However, he had better 


ſucceſs with ſome miniſters in Suſſex, who had been (45) Id. p. 126. 


ſuſpended by his Commiſſary, for refuſing to ſubſcribe, 
but were afterwards convinced by the Archbiſhop, 
and complied. Their objections being the ſame as 
have been conſtantly offered fince by the Preſbyterian 
Diſſenters, who ſprung out of the Puritans, deſerve 
a place here, together with our Archbiſhop's anſwer, 
as follows. 1. In the Rubric ſet before the Catechiſm 
it being ſaid, That no man ſhall think that any detri- 
ment <will come unto children by deferring their confirma- 
tion. He ſhall kn:w for truth, that it is certain 
God's word, that children being baptized, have all things 
neceſſary ta their ſalvation, and be undoubtedly ſaved. 
They doubt, whether by theſe words the book con- 
firmed the opinion that ſacraments conferred grace ex 
opere operato? The Archbiſhop anſwered, No: the 
reaſon was, to ſhew that confirmation was not neceſſary 
to ſalvation, againſt the Papiſts. 2. In the rubric for 
the form of baptiſm, it is ſaid, Then the prieſt ſhall 
make a croſs upon the child's forthead. They doubt, 
whether this were made an addition to the ſacrament, 
as if the baptiſm were imperfect without it? Anſwer, 
No : crofling was only a ſignificant ceremony, and 
profitable circumſtance, as is ex in the book. 
3. doubt. In the book of ordering deacons and prieſts, 
concerning the words receiveth the Holy Ghoft, whether 
thereby it is meant that the biſhop had authority to 
give the Holy Ghoſt? Anſwer. The biſhop does not 
thereby take upon him to give the Holy Ghoſt, but 
only inſtrumentaliter, not as the author, but the mini- 
ſter: the words are Chriſt's, uſed in admitting the 
apoſtles to the miniſtry, and therefore uſed by us on 
the like occaſion, to fignify that God by our miniſtry 
and impoſition of hands, as by the inſtruments, doth 
give the holy Spirit to all ſuch as are rightfully called 
to the miniſtry. The laſt doubt was, of baptiaing by 
women : To which it was anſwered, that the boo 
did not name women, when it ſpake of prieſt's bap- 
tiſm ; and that their ſubſcription was not required to 
any thing that was not expreſſed in the book (46). 
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(46) Ibid, ch, 3. 
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which he ſent to the Biſhops of his province, enjoining them to ſummon all ſuch clergy 


as in their reſpective dioceſes were ſuſpected of nonconformity, and to require them to 
anſwer thoſe articles ſeverally upon oath ex officio mero, likewiſe to ſubſcribe to the 
Queen's ſupremacy, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 39 articles of religion. At 
the ſame time he held conferences with ſeveral of the Puritans, and by that means brought 
fome to a compliance ; and when others appealed from the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion to 
the council, he reſolutely aſſerted his juriſdiction, and vindicated his proceedings at the 
peril of his life, and even in ſome caſes againſt the opinion of Lord Burleigh [KK], who 


[KK] Even at the peril of his life, and cgainſ{ be 
opinion of Lord Burlrigh.] The 24 articles mentioned 
above in the text, were drawn up in May 1583, and 
confirmed in November this year. Some miniſters 
of Ely being ſuſpended, for refuſing to anſwer theſe 
interrogatories, applied to the council, who wrote a 
lettef to the Archbiſhop in their favour, May 26; to 
which he ſent an anſwer preſently, and in the con- 
cluſion he told the council, that rather than grant 
them liberty to greach, he would chuſe to die, or live in 
priſon all the days of his life, rather than be an occaſion 
thereof, or ever conſent unto it, My Lord Burleigh 
likewiſe thinking them hardly uſed in the eccleſiaſti 
cal commiſſion, adviſed them not to anſwer to the 
articles, except their conſciences might ſuffer them; 
of which he informed the Archbiſhop, intimating his 
diſlike of the 24 articles, and their proceedings in 
conſequence of them, in feveral letters. To theſe the 
Archbiſhop anſwered ſeverally, and immediately after 
the receipt of them, in ſubſtance as follows. In a 
letter, dated June 14, from Croyden, he declares 
himſelf content to be ſacrificed in ſo good a cauſe. 
That the laws were with him, whatever Sir Francis 
Knollys (who, he faid, had little ſkill) ſaid to the 


tie had wrote contrary ®, Burleigh, in a ſecond letter, dated Jul 
a paper in de- 
fence of thoſe 
puritan recu- 
fants, and ſent 


1, expreſling himſelf in ſtronger terms againſt theſe 
proceedings, concludes, that the articles were branched 
out into ſo many circumſtances, that he thought the 


it to the Arch- Inquiſitors of Spain uſed not ſo many queſtions to trap 


biſhop, 


others; and that this critical fifting of miniſters was 
not to reform, but to enſnare: but however, upon his 
requeſt, he would. leave them to his authority, nor 
thruft his fickle into another man's harveſt. To this the 
' Archbiſhop ſends an anſwer, dated July 3, to the 
following purport : That as touching the 24 articles, 
which his ordſhip ſeemed ſo much to diſlike, as writ- 
ten in a Romiſh file, and ſmelling of the Romiſh In 
uiſition, he marvelled at his Lordſhip's ſpeeches, 
Tk it was the ordinary courſe in other courts, as 
in the Star chamber, the Courts of the Marches, and 
other places; and that the objection of encouraging 
the Papiſts by theſe courſes, had neither probability 
nor likelihood [ſo he expreſſes himſelf}. That as to 
his Lordſhip's ſpeech for the two miniſters, viz. that 


they were peaceable, obſerved the book, denied the 


things wherewith they were charged, and deſired to 
be tried, the Archbiſhop demanded, now they were 
to be tried, why did they refuſe it ui male egit odit 
lucem ? That the articles he miniſtred anto them were 
framed by the moſt learned in the laws, and who, he 
dared to ſay, hated both the Romiſh doctrine and 
Romiſh Inquiſition ;; and that he miniſtred them to the 
intent only that he might truly underſtand whether 
they were ſuch manner of men, or no, as they pre- 
tended to be, eſpecially ſeeing by public fame they were 
noted of the contrary, and one of them preſented by 
the ſworn men of his pariſh for his diſorders, as he was 
informed by his official there. That time would not 
ſerve him to write much, that he referred the reſt to 
the report of the bearer; truſting his Lordſhip would 
conſider of things as they were, and not as they ſeemed 
to be, or as ſome would have them: that he thought 
it high time to put thoſe to filence, who were and had 
been the inſtruments of ſuch great diſcontentment, as 
was ; that conſcience was no more excuſe 
for them than it was for the 2 or Anabaptiſts, in 
whoſe ſteps they walked. He knew, ke ſaid, that he 
was eſpecially ſought, and many threatning words 
came to his ears to terrify him from proceeding : that 
the Biſhop of Cheſter had wrote to him of late, and 
that in his letter a little paper was incloſed, the copy 
whereof he ſent to his Lordſhip. * You hnow (ſaid 
* the Archbiſhop) whom he knoweth z but it moves 
me not; he can do no more than God will permit 
* him. It is ſtrange, continues he, to underſtand 
* what devices have been uſed to move me to be at 
* ſome mens becks, the particularities of all which he 


was 


would one day declare to his Lordſhip ; but Domi- 
nus illuminatis mea, & ſalus mea quem tenebo. I am, 
ſays he, therefore at a point, and ſay with David, 
In manibus tuis, Domine, fortes me ; they can't do 
more againſt me than he will ſuffer them; and, it 
there be no other remedy, I am content to be ſa- 
crificed in ſo good a cauſe; which I will never be. 
tray nor give over, God, her Majeſty, all the laws, 
* my own conſcience and duty, being with me.' He 
concludes, beſeeching his Lordſhip not to be diſcom- 
fited, but continue: the caufe is good, and the com- 
plaints being general, are vain and without cauſe, as 
will appear when they deſcend to particularities. To 
encourage his Lordſhip, the Archbiſhop likewiſe, June 
24, ſends him a ſchedule of the number of Puritan 
preachers in his province, with their degrees, con- 
fronting them with the conformilts, whereby it ap- 
peared that there were 786 conformiſts, and only 49 
recuſants.— Lord Burleigh, in another letter, till in- 
ſiſting that he would not call his proceedings rigorous 
and captious, but that they were ſcarcely charitable ; 
by way of defence againſt this, in a letter, dated July 
the 15th, the Archbiſhop ſends a paper, ſuperſcribed 
thus : Reaſons why it is convenient that theſe which 
are culpable in the Articles miniſired judicialij hy the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and others, her Hgiety Come 
1 s for cauſes eccleſiaſtical, ſhall b» c:xcamined of 
the ſame Articles upon their oaths. 1. Lat by the 
ecclefiaſtical laws remaining in force, ſuch articles 
may be miniftred ; this is ſo clear by ai, that it was 
never hitherto called into doubt. 2. "That this manner 
of proceeding hath been tried againſt ſuch as were 
vehemently ſuſpected, preſented, and detected by their 
neighbours, or whoſe faults were notorious, as by 
open preaching, fince there hath been any law eccle- 
fiaſtical in this realm. 3. For the diicovery of any 
Popery, it hath been uſed in King Edward's time, in 
the deprivation of ſundry biſhops at that time, as it 
may appear by the proceſſes, although withal for the 
proof of thoſe things that they denied witneſiles were 
alſo uſed. 4. In her Majelty's moſt happy reign, 
even from the beginning, this manner of proceeding 
hath been uſed againſt the one extreme and the other 
as general, againſt all the Papiſts, and again all 
thoſe that would not follow the book of Common 
Prayer eſtabliſhed by authority ; namely, againſt Mr 
Sampſon, and others; and the Lords of the Privy 
Council committed certain to the Fleet, for counſel- 
ling Sir John Southword and other Papiſts not to an- 
ſwer upon articles concerning their own facts and 
opinions, miniſtred unto them by her Highneſs's Com- 
miſſioners for cauſes eccleſiaſtical, except a fame 
thereof were firſt _ 5. It is meet alſo to be 
done ex officio mere, becauſe upon the confeſſion of ſuch 
offences no pecuniary penalty is ſet down, whereby 
the informer (as in other temporal courts) may be 
conſidered for his charge and pains, ſo that ſuch faults 
would elſe be wholly unreformed. 6. This courſe is 
not againſt charity, for it is warranted by law as ne- 
for reforming of offenders and diſturbers of 
the unity of the church, and for avoiding delays and 
frivolous exceptions againſt ſuch as otherwiſe ſhould 
inform, denounce, accuſe, or detect them; and be- 
cauſe none are in this manner to be procecded againſt, 
but whom their own ſpeeches or acts, the public fame, 
and ſome of credit, as their ordinary, and ſuch like, 
ſhall denounce, and fignify to be ſuch as are to be 
reformed in this behalf. 7. That the form of ſuch 
proceedings by articles ex officio mero is uſual ; it may 
appear by all records in eccleſiaſtical courts from the 
beginning; in all ecclefiaſtical commiſſions, namely, 
by the particular commiſſion and proceedings againſt 
the Biſhops of London and Winton in King Edward's 
time, and from the beginning of her Majeſty's reign, 
in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, till this hour; and 
therefore warranted by ſtatute. 8. If it be ſaid that 
it be againſt law, reaſon, and charity, for a man 2 
| a ccuſe 
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was his chief friend there. He waited this year alſo, about theſe matters, upon the 
Queen, who had been ſolicited in favour of ſome of the Innovators 
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againſt the Liturgy, 


and ſoon after ſent her highneſs his anſwer to all their moſt plauſible objections that 
were commonly urged by them, and gives her ſeveral reaſons why the diſcipline was 


rather to be ſuppreſſed, than by writing confuted [LL]. In the mean time he 
to have ſome of the ſees filled, that had been vacant ever ſince the ejection o 


8 


the Po- 


iſh biſhops ; and obtained a promiſe from Burleigh to complete the whole bench (pp). ++) Strype, b. 
Nor did his zeal for the eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical polity diſplay itſelf with leſs warmth in .. 


oppoſing the election this year of Mr Walter Travers to the Maſterſhip of the Temple, 
and in adviling a reſtraint to be laid upon the preſs at Cambridge [ MM]. Several 


accuſe himſelf quia nemo tenetur ſeipſum prodere aut pro- 
priam turpitudinem revelare; I anſwer, that by all charity 
and reaſon, Proditus per denunciatienem alterius five 
ger famam, tenetur / ipſum aſiendere, ad evitandum ſcan- 
dalum, & ſeipſum purgandum. Prelatus poteſt inqui- 
rere ſine previa fama, ergo a fortiori Delegati per prin- 
citem poſſunt ; ad bœc in iſlis articulis turpitudo non 
inquiritur aut flagitium, ſed exceſſus & errata clericorum 
circa publicam functianem miniſterii, de quibus Ordinario 
rationer reddere caguntur. g. Touching the ſubſtance 
of the articles, firſt, is deduced there being deacons or 
miniſters in the church, with the law fulneſs of that 
manner of ordering; (2.) The eſtabliſhing the book 
of Common Prayer by ſtatute, and the charge given 
to biſhops and ordinaries for ſeeing the execution of 
the ſaid ſtatute ; (3.) The goodneſs of the book, by 
the ſame words whereby the flatute of Elizabeth calls 
and rermeth it; (4.) ſeveral branches of breaches of 
the book being de propriis fadis; (5.) is deduced de- 
teftions againſt them, and ſuch monitions as have 
been given them to teſtify their conformity bereafter, 
and whether they wilfully ſtill continue ſuch breaches 
of law in their miniſtration ; (5.) their aſſembling of 
conventicles for the maintenance of their factious 
dealings. 10. For the ſecond, fourth, and ſixth poyntes, 
no man will think it unmeet they ſhould be examined, 
y{ they would have them touched for any breach of 
the book. 11. The article for examination whether 
they be deacon: or miniſters ordered according to the 
law of the land, is moſt neceſſary; firſt, for the 
grounds of the proceeding, leſt the.breach of the book 
be objected to them who are not bound to obſerve it; 
2. to meet with ſuch ſchiſmaticks, whereof there is 
ſutlicient experience, which either thruſt themſelves 
into the miniſtry without any lawful calling at all, or 
clie take orders at Antwerpe, or elſewhere beyond the 
eas. 12. The article for their opinion of the law- 
ſulneſs of their admiſſion into the miniſtry, is to meet 
wich tuch hypocrites, as to be enabled for a living, 
will be content to be ordered ata biſhop's hands, and 
yet, for ſatisfaQtion of their factious humour, will af- 
terwards have a calling of certain brethren miniſters, 
with laying on of ws. in a private houſe, or in a 
conventicie, to the manifeſt ſlaunder of the church of 
England, and the nouriſhing of a flatte ſchiſm ; (2.) 
for the detecting of ſuch as not by private, but by 
public ſpeeche, and written pamphlettes ſpread 
abroad, do deprave the whole order eccleſiaſtical of 
this church, and the lawfulneſs of calling therein; 
advouching no calling lawful, but where their fancied 
monſtrouſe ſignorie, or the aſſent of the people, do 
admit into the miniſtrie. 13. The ſequel that would 
follow of theſe articles being convinced or proved, is 
not ſo much as deprivation from eccleſiaſtical livings, 
if there be not obſtinate perſiſting in, or iterating, the 
ſame offence; a matter far different from the bloody 
Inquiſition in time of Popery. or of the fix articles, 
where death was the ſequel againſt the criminal. 14. 
It is to be conſidered, what encouragement and pro- 
bable appearance it would breed to the dangerous 
papiſlical ſacraments, if place be given by the chief 
magillrates ecclefiaſtical to perſons that tende of ſingu- 
Iaritie, to the diſturbance of the good peace of the 
church, and to the diſcredit of that, for diſallow ing 
whereof the obinate Papiſt is worthily puniſhed. 15. 
The number of theſe fingular perſons, in compariſon 
of the quiet and conformable, are few, and their 
pm are alſo, for excellence of gifts in learning, 

iſcretion, and conſiderate zeal, far inferior to thoſe 
other that yield their conformity; and for demonitra- 
tion and proof both of the numbers and alfo of the 
difference of good parts and learning in the province 
of Canterbury, there are but hundred that re- 
fuſe, and thouſandes that had yielded their con- 
formities. — Lord Burleigh being not fill perſuaded 


petitions 


of the juſtneſs and blameleſſneſs of his proceedings, 
he wrote again, September the 14th, repreſenting 
that it was not variety in judgment concerning ſome 
circumſtances, that could, he truſted, diminiſh that 
one affection in his Lordſhip or in himſelf, which 
ad been by ſo long time and experience confirmed ; 
that hereof he was aſſured himſelf, and it was his 
belief, that however he was blamed, yet upon trial 
he ſhould not be found blame-worthy. To this that 
Lord writes, That he muſt clear himſelf, for ke 
meant nothing in any conceit to his Grace ; for that 
notwithſtanding of late he had differed in kis poor 
opinion from his Grace, in that by his order certain 
ſimple men had been rather ſought by inquifition to 
be found offenders, than upon their facts condemned, 
yet he did not, for all this, differ from his Grace in ee neg. 
amity and love. Upon which the Archbiſhop takes letters evideatly 
heart, and writes in the following terms. I am as ſhew Burleigh's 
yet fully perſuaded, that my manner of proceed- 4flike of this 
ing — ſuch kind of men is both lawful, uſual, —_ * _— 
and charitable : neither can I deviſe how otherwiſe i. —— * 
to deal, to work any good effect. It is the only thing this time ; ard 
wherein your Lordſhip and I differ; and 1 doubt it appeu1+ in the 
not but that upon conference we ſoon herein O out 
ſhall agree : not ſeverity, but lenity, has bred this + ran 5 
ſchiſm in the church, but the accuſation of ſeverity these v1; a be- 
is the laſt thing I fear; if I be able to anſwer to the nere en fle- 
contrary fault, I ſhall think myſelf well paid. It iin on mo 
was the ſame ſeverity with which I kept Trinity Pr 05 nn " 
College and my late dioceſe of Wigorn in good or- emcee Ll 
der.“ It was thought neceſſary to relate our Metro- in 1590 by one 
politan's behaviour ſo particularly in this important James Morrice, 
point of the oath ex officio (47), for the ſame reaſon CY of = 
that Mr Strype gives for inſerting his letter to Lord eh Dr 
Burleigh, of July 15, at length , becauſe the true ſpi. it R. Colin, Dean 
of his Grace is ſo conſpicuous therein. of the Arches, 

[LL] He awaited upon the Queen, and gave her rea- Grew up an an- 
fons why the diſcipline was rather to be ſuſpreſjed, than _ . 
by writing confuted.] Upon the 8ch of May, the Arch- „d il King 
biſhop had a conference at Lambeth with tome gentie- Charles the IId 
men of Kent, who applied to him in behalf of the time, when it 
ſuſpended miniſters in that county, as is related in 94 aboliſhed by 
Note [II J. The Archbiſhop affured them, that they eee 
[the miniſters] had come in a tumuituous manner, 
and rather with a deſign to quarrel, than to be con- f In the Appen- 
vinced ; and that they were ſo young and unlearned, 88 * 
that he would not have put them into orders, had they 
not had them before (48). Sir George Paul tells us, (48) Ch. 3. 
(43) that there was this year a conference at Lambeth > = N 
with theſe non · compliers, at the inſtance of ſome of % 
the privy council, who had provided the ableſt men 
among them for this purpoſe ; that theſe privy coun- (% Life cr 
ſellors were preſent at this debate, and after four Whitgitt, . 47. 
hours ſpent therein, they profeſſed themſelves ſatisfied 
and convinced as well of the ſtrength of the Archbi- 
ſhop's reaſons, as of the weakneſs of the Diſciplina- 
rians, and that ſo, they faid, they would inform her 
Majeſty. September the 2oth, the privy counc'! ap- 
plied in favour of ſome of the deprived preacher and 
againſt the Biſhop's Commiſſaries : "Vo which the 
Archbiſhop returned an aniwer, the 27th, vindicating 
himſelf and his proceedings ; and now, after he had 
drawn out to her Majeſiy everal of thor arguments, 
with his anſwers to them, he concludes, Yor , 
of yourſelf ail! caſily diſcern many of them (ihe objec- 
tions] to be very childiſh, ſome irreligious, ond ſome 
perilous, tending to the 2 „Fence of her ſubjie?s, and 
invaſion of this moſt happy flute of government ; on 
therefore rather the diſcip/.ne to be ripreſ/ed, than by 
writing confuted (50). 

[MM] Adviſing a reftrcint to bc laid upon the .] 
Mr Travers, before mentioned, had before his pub- 
liſhed a book in Latin, intitled Diſc piina Foil fraſftica 
ex Dei verbo deſcripta, which, being now tranſlated 
into Evgliſh, was printed at C Amortadge But the 

| \ ic2 chancellor 


(47) Upon the 


'go) Ch. 9. 2. 
10g. 
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petitions being offered to this parliament in favour of the Puritans, for receiving their 


new platform and book of public prayer, as alſo againſt pluralities and the court of 

faculties, the Archbiſhop anſwered them, and preſented his anſwer to the Queen in 

rſon. He ſent notes alſo upon them to Lord Burleigh [NN], Dec. 26. However, 

Lon made ſenſible of the juſtneſs of a complaint _— the exceſſive fees taken in 
0 


ſpiritual courts, he ſet about drawing up a new ſtate 


thoſe fees, according to ancient 


+ This table cuſtom +, and at the ſame time prevailed with the Queen not to give her aſſent to ſome 


was not com- 


leated till r 597, bills that had paſſed both houſes, which affected the preſent good eſtate of the clergy ; 
Strype, P. 195- namely, one giving liberty to marry at all times, another for the trial of miniſters ſuf- 
ficiency by twelve laymen, and ſuch like. This laſt was a precedent for a like act paſt 
and rigidly executed againſt the Royaliſts during the rebellion and uſurpation of Crom- 


well. 


the poor of the ho 


pired he found means to put a ſtop to a commiſſion that was then upon the anvil for a 


t The Archbi- 
top had been 
_ courteous to the Star-Chamber, June 23d. 
his old antago- 


In the ſame parliament he procured an act for the better foundation and relief of 
Gital of Eaſtbridge in Canterbury [OO]; and before the year was ex- 


melius inquirendum [PP]. In 1585, by ſpecial order from the Queen, he drew up rules 
for regulating the preſs [22]; which were confirmed and ſet forth by the authority of 
In all his tranſactions for uniformity he had conſtantly 


4 both the permiſſion and countenance of the Queen, as well as the general concurrence of 


now to be diſ- 
poſed to mako 
diſturbance 
inſt the 
4 The 
Earl thereupon 
in this letter 
thanked him for 
his kindneſs to 
Cartwright, add- 
ing that it would 
do him much 


good, viz, in 
bringing bim 
into a better 
inion of the 
urch. But the 
plot at bottom 
was to obtain the 


Vice-chancellor ing intelligence of it, had the 

_ surfe, whole ——— — part of it, ſeized; and ac- 
uainting the Chancellor of it, he applied to the 

Archbiſhop upon the affair, who returned an anſwer 

to this tenor: That ever ſince they had a printing 

preſs at Cambridge, he feared that this and greater 
inconveniences would follow. For though the Vice- 

chancellor was a very careful man, and in all reſpects 

reatly to be commended, yet he might be ſucceeded 

y ſome of another turn and temper, not ſo well af- 

fefted to the church, and that if he thought fit to con- 

tinue that privilege to the univerſity, ſufficient bonds 

with heretics ſhould be taken of the printer not to 

print any books, unleſs they were firſt allowed by law- 

ful authority, for, ſays he, if reſtraint be made here, 

and liberty granted there, what good can be done ? 

He aſſured his Lordſhip, as to Travers's election at the 

Temple, that unleſs he would teſtify 1:is conformity by 

ſubſcribing, as all others did which now entered into 

eccleſiaſtical livings, and did alſo make proof unto 

him that he is a miniſter ordered according to the 

laws of this church, as he verily believed he could 

not, becauſe he forſook his place in the college [ Tri- 

nity College in Cambridge] upon that occaſion, he 

could by no means yield to conſent to the placing him 

there or elſewhere in any function of this church? But 

Travers refuſed now to take orders in the church of 

England, though he was perſuaded to it by Lord Bur- 

(52) Hooker's leigh (whoſe chaplain he kad been) the better to qua- 
article, and the lify him for the Temple. The Archbiſhop now re- 
8 commended one Dr Bond to that place, but Mr Hoo- 


uilt at 


Ecclefiatical ker was Choſen (51). This Dr Bond here mentioned 

Polity, and was probably Nicolas Bond, who now was Queen's 

Strype, B. iii. chaplain, and prebendary of Weſtminſter. He was 
10. 


_ * dalen College, Oxon, of which he was 
. Choſen Preſident in 1590 
Wood's Faſti, 59 F. 
vo * * [NN] He ſent notes upon the bill against pluralities to 
121. Lord Burleigh.) Theſe were, 1. This bill takes away 
" the prerogative of the crown. 2. It abridges the 
Queen's revenue. 3. It is the next way to an un- 
learned miniftry. 4. It requireth an impoſſibility ; 
for of 8800 benefices with cure, there are not 600 
ſufficient for learned men ; neither, if they were all 
® Divers of the ſufficient, could there be found the third part of learn- 
maſterſhips be- ed men to ſupply that number. 5. It takes away apt 
ing but 4ol. = 2 againſt reaſon “ from the univerſities. 6. 
year Wages, not It ſpoils cathedral churches of houſe keeping. 7. It 
a ſufficienr , ping. 7 
maintenance increaſes the number of the factious and waywarde 
without ſuch ſort, in favour of whom this bill ſeems to be deviſed. 
help of benefi® At this time two papers came out, one intitled, Means 
ces. how to ſettle a godly and charitable guietneſi in the church, 
Sc. addreſſed to the Archbiſhop ; the other, 4 note of 


Burleigh, Leyceſter, and Walſingham. Yet in his proceedings with the Nonconformiſts 
o his grace had received ſometimes, even from theſe his friends, very hard words“. Upon - «.. me v. 
which account about this time he joined himſelf in a more cloſe friendſhip with Sir [C. Thc, u 
Chriſtopher Hatton, then Vice-chamberlain to the Queen, to whom he now (July 16) 
opened his mind, and complained of the others uſage 

articularly, not content with having made Cartwright Maſter of his hoſpital new! 
arwick (49), attempted by a moſt artful addreſs to procure a licence for him 
to preach without the ſubſcription F, but the Archbiſhop peremptorily refuſed to com- 
ply. Preſently after this the ſame earl applied to him to declare his judgment about the 
Queen's aiding the Low Countries, to which he gave a very wary anſwer [RR], This dann. 


of him. The Earl of Leyceſter 


Was 


certain other as very meet to be conſidered of in the con- 
wocation, and to come from them. This paper pre- 
tended to ſhew divers defects in the ecclefiaſtical law, 
to which the Archbiſhop anſwered in general. The 
author, ſays he, of theſe articles would ſeem to make 
doubt where none is, and to adviſe laws for things 
already ſufficiently provided for (52). 


the Appendix to Strype, No. 16 and 17 to Book III. 

TOO) For the hoſpital of Eaſtbridge in Canterbury.) 
In this act there were ordinances for the government 
and order of that hoſpital, which were framed by the 
Archbiſhop. He had before recovercd it, and the re- 
ventes thereof, out of the hands of one Farnham, one 
of the gentlemen penſioners, who had obtained it un- 
der the pretence of concealed lands, and had fold it 
to another (53). 

[PP] He flopt à commiſſion for a melius inquiren- 
dum.] By this commiſſion a ſtrict enquiry was to be 
made into the value of all biſhopricks, deaneries, 
archdeaconries, canonries, prebends, rectories, vica- 
rages, and their ſalaries, &c. under the pretence of 
advancing the Queen's firſt fruits and tenths. The 
Archbiſhop wrote a letter to Lord Burleigh upon this 
occaſion, containing ſeveral articles againſt this com- 
miſhon. One of theſe is in his own hand writing as 
follows; I fbould alſo be confidered, whether it be not 
the meaning of the preferrers of this ſuit, or of ſome 
others moving them thereunto, to bring ſuch of the clergy 
as plexſeth them into bondage or awe, for hear of en- 
hancing their livings, ſo that they which could nat pre- 
wail in parliament, may this way be revenged (54). 

(22 ] He drew up rules for regulating the preſs.) 
Theſe were, 1. No printing 2 to be allowed 
beſides thoſe in London, except one in each univer- 
fity ; the number of thoſe in London to be regulated 
by the Archbiſhop and Biſhops, who ſhould preſent 
ſuch as the ſtationers ſhould chooſe to be governors 
of preſſes before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. 3. 
No perſon to print any books except firſt allowed, ac- 
— to the Queen's injunctions, and to be ſeen and 
peruſed by the Archbiſhop and Biſhop of London. 
4. No books to be printed againſt any ſtatute or law 
of this realm. Theſe articles were drawn up by ſpe- 
cial order of the Queen, who had been informed of 
ſeveral treaſonable books by the Arrchbiſhop (5 5). 


ee Were in- 


clined th favour 


the Puritars or 
Diſcipl.nariars, 


(79) The xl 


gave Cartwrizhy 
50 per ann. as 


Maſler, beſides 


501, more as an 


He wrote allo (52) Strype, ch. 
anſwers ta both theſe papers, which may be ſeen in i b. 193. 20 


I 534. 


( 53) Cantuoris 
Sacra, by Nie. 
Battz1\ , P 71. 


(54) Strype, 9. 


214» 


[RR] He gave a very wary anſwer.) In the 6 firſt 222. 


articles of his anſwer he takes notice of the danger 
of his meddling in this matter; and in the 7th ob- 
ſerves, that · the conſtant report was, that her Majeſty 
is pleaſed to give them aid; and to that end ſoldiers 
are levied, as the common opinion is: and therefore 
my 


— Þ» 


+ 
— 


ca. ec oo. ̃ , oa as a a oc a= 
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was in the end of July; and before the end of Auguſt he prevented the iſſuing of a 


commiſſion for farming out the firſt fruits and tenths, with a view of enhancing thoſe * "is ſetter to 
payments, to the detriment of the clergy *. 


of i - * . . : — 
* 
Fon - 
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b Lord Burleigh 
This year he filenced Mr Travers from s Led rreas 


„ b. preaching at the Temple; notwithſtanding, about the ſame time being called upon for ris cated 
(7 Stryp : 98 2 . Tr bet . hi d H K 5 h hi ks Y ” f. the 23d or Aus 
Mogan 4 — in the diſpute wixt him an ooker, he gave his opinion leſs in favour 


friend t0 


"hop as to make them comport with the reformation. 


apiſts than Hooker had done[SS]. On Candlemas- ates wp 
puckburf) 3 at Privy Council (rr), and the next month framed the ſtatutes of cathedral churches, 


giſt, where he 
day he was {worn into the ſhe s how little 


ſo anſwer the de- 


And the year was not expired when 2 


he ſent a prohibition to Cartwright, forbidding him to publiſh his anſwer to the Rhemiſh 8 


venues, but cer- 


end- Bible ®. In 1586, his name appears among thoſe counſellors who condemned Secretary pr dre ye 
ddl Daviſon for procuring the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, without the conſent of his 


in the bean 197? ſovereign [TT]; and upon the diſcovery of Babington's deſign to marry the ſaid 
by Gt" pre- the Archbiſhop put forth ſome prayers under the title of A form of prayer for theſe dan- 


who in 1 
face nentions 


of the clergy. 


id; p. 242 
n 


lden gerous timen. This year likewiſe he granted a licence to an Italian merchant- bookſeller to 
this pro”! 


* 


ſhop 


into Engliſh, 


yy our archbi- import ſeveral Popiſh books [UU]. The Lord Chancellor's place becoming vacant by 
| 2 the death of Sir Thomas Bromley, April 12, 1587, the Queen made the Archbiſhop an 


ble wanted offer of that poſt, which he declined ; but recommended Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who 


oe by on the 29th of April was made Lord Chancellor in his grace's palace at Croydon (5s). IN 
the Jeſuits at The following year 138 1 he joined with Lord Burleigh in reſtoring to his fellowſhip at een 
han. St John's College at Cambridge, Mr Everard Digby, who had been expelled by Dr |, <5 Fend“ 


to Sir Everard 


Whitaker the Maſter, and ſome of the Fellows, upon ſuſpicion of Popery +; and about Digty, concerned 
the ſame time gave an anſwer to a captious ſyllogiſm, in which he was concluded, by der it, d He 


Y cer plot, «nd he 


ſoon after he was 


practice of Popiſh tyranny, to endanger her Majelty's ſafety J. Upon the alarm ts the college 


my moving thereof would be needleſs. 8. I wiſh 
with all my heart great com paſſion to be had to them, 
and think that their cauſe being religion, they ought 
to be relieved by all lawful ways and means poſlible. 
But if any further thing be required, I mult be reſolved 
of the lawfulneſs thereof, and know what it is, before 
I uſe any perſuaſion thereunto. It mult be obſerved, 
that the Queen had taken them into her protection 
before ge letter - Lord Leyceſter's, which was dated 
65 nis. the 19th of July 1585 (56). 

— — [SS] He filenced Travers, and gave his opinion leſs in 
dye well ob- Favour of the P Ms than Hooker had done.) Travers 
ſerves, that this was Fellow of Trinity College, while Dr Whitgift had 
— maſterſhip, and by his means, but proved re- 
ial of the fractory and troubleſome afterwards; and on Whit- 
Af. giſt's requiring him to take orders according to the 
church of England, he left the college to avoid ex- 
pulfion : he went firſt to Geneva, and afterwards to 
Antwerp, where he was ordained by Cartwright, Vil- 
lers, and others, after the Geneva form. Whilſt he 
was abroad, he wrote his book De diſciplina eccleſiaſ. 
tica, mentioned in note [LL], which was the model 
and ground of all the platforms of the Puritan diſci- 
pligg that were more than once in this reign offered 
to parliament. In 1644, when the common-prayer 
book was aboliſhed, it was tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and reprinted under the title of Directory of Govern- 
ment anciently contended for, and as far as the time would 
| ſuffer practiſed by the firſi Nonconformiſts in the days of 
: 8 Queen Elizabeth, found in the fludy of that moſt accom- 
2 eder 4 pliſbed divine Thomas Cartwright after his deceaſe, and 
the caſe of —re/erwed to be publiſbed for ſuch a time as this. Publiſhed 
Whittingham, by authoritie.— Travers appealed from the Archbi- 
abo, though ſhop's ſentence, in a petition to the privy-council, but 
2 ls without ſucceſs, by a ſupplication *, in which he had 
abroad, yet exe- charged Mr Hooker very ſeverely for his charitable 
cated the mini- opinion of Papiſts dying in their ſuperſtition, Mr 
ſry here; to Hocker, in anſwer to this, obſerved, that what he 
_ y=_ = had ſaid was only, I doubt not but that God was mer- 
caſe of Wh. ciful to ſave thouſand; of our fathers living heretofore in 
tintham was Popiſßb ſuperſtition, in as much as they ſinned — 
Gifteren', and Upon this the Archbiſhop made the following (weak) 
— * _ reſtriction: Ignorance did not excuſe the fault of Pa- 
3 piſts, to make it no fault: but the leſs their fault was 
hid he lived in reſpe& of ignorance, the more hope we have that 
vithout ſpecial God was merciful to them. General repentance may 
Glpenſation; ſerve to their ſalvation, though they confeſs not their 
la that by the error of merit. Archbiſhop. General repentance will 

laws of England, : : 
ſuch as were to not ſave any but the faithful man; nor him for any 
be allowed as fin, but for ſuch fins only as he doth not mark nor 
miniſters in this know to be fins. 4. The church of Rome is within 
3 _ the new covenant. Archbi/bop. The church of Rome 
biſhop, . 2 is not as the aſſemblies of Turks, Jews, and Painims. 
ſcriethe articles · The Galatians joining the law with Chriſt, might 
'orehim, have been ſaved before they received the epiſtle. 4. 
Of the Galatians, before they were told of their error 
[of making the obſervation of circumciſion neceſſary 
to believers] which letteth us to think as of our fathers 

V OL. VI. No. 354. 


O reſtored. Tho. 
Baker. 


before the church of Rome was admoniſhed of her 
de ſection from the truth (57). Mr Hooker had like (57) Ilem, ch. 
wiſe allerted, Papi/ts hold the foundation of faith, ſo 14. 
that they may be ſaved, notwithſtanding their opinion of 
mit. Aniver of the Archbiſhop. Papiſts overthrow 
the foundation of faith both by their doctrine of merit, : 
and otherwiſe many ways. So that if they have as 
_ errors deſerve, I do not ſee how they ſhould be 
aved. 
[TT] Without the conſent of his Sovereign.] He ap- 
proved Daviſon's fact of getting the warrant ſigned, 
and commended it, but the manner and way of exe- 
cuting it he thoroughly condemned, that is, as it was 
urged againſt him by the Queen's counſcl, for that ſhe 
never intended (as Popham, queen's attorney, declared 
and aggravated) that the Queen of Scots, though con- 
demned, ſhould have been put to death, for cauſes beſt 
known to herſelf, and not to be ſearched into by 
others : not that ſhe could by any means be perſuad- 
ed to conſent thereto, either by the ſituation of the 
realme, or by the repeated inſtances and reaſons of 
the council, notwithſtanding ſhe had, for preventing 
of dangers, commanded a warrant for the Queen's 
execution to be drawn up, and committing it to Da- 
viſon's truſt and ſecrecy ; that he — 3-4 being 
ſworn ſecretary, forgetting his allegiance and duty, 
contrary to what the Queen had commanded him, 
acquainted the council therewith, and put the warrant 
in execution without her knowing any thing at all of 
it. This was what moved the Archbiſhop to give 
his judgment as he did (58). 2) 1bi2, ch 
[UU He granted a licence to import Popiſb books:| (57 a 6 — 
Here is the licence; Ta au 


* Whereas ſundry books are from time to time ſet 
forth in the partsÞbeyond ſeas by ſuch as are addicted 
to the errors of popery, yet in many reſpects expe- 
dient to be had by ſome of the learned in this realm, 
contay ninge alſoe oftentimes matter in them againſt 
the ftate of this land, and ſlaunderous unto it, and 
therefore not fit books to paſs through every man's 
hand freely; in conſideration whercof I have tole- 
rated Aſcanio de Renialme, merchant bookſeller, to 
bring into this realme, from the parts beyond ſeas, 
« ſome few copies of every ſuch fort of books, upon 
this condition onlie, that any of them be not had or 
« diſperſed abroad, but firſt brought to me, or ſome 
* other of her Majeſty's privy-council, ſo that they 
may be delivered, or directed to be delivered furth 
* unto ſuch perſons onlie, as by us or ſome of us ſhall 
be thought moſt meet men, upon good conſiderations 
and purpoies, to have the reading and peruſal of 
« them. 

« Given at Lambeth, the day of October, 


* 1586. Anno Regni Reginæ Eliz. 28*(59).” (50) Ibid. 2. 


09. 
[II Actions Hyllogiſn ] This ſyllogiſm had been I 
handed about ever fince the year 1584, and was aſ- 


47 E ſcribed 


4248 


| WHITGIFT. 
of the Spaniſh Invaſion this year, he procured an order of the council to prevent the 
clergy from being ceſſed by the Lord Lieutenants for furniſhing arms, and wrote cir- 
cular letters to the Biſhops, to take care that their clergy ſhould be ready with a volun- 
tary appointment of arms, &c (it). This year came out a virulent pamphlet entitled, May-() wn, , 


tyn Marprelate, in which the Archbiſhop was feverely handled in very coarſe language X J. 6 275, 
The univerſity of Oxford loſing their chancellor, the Earl of Leyceſter (uu) this year, 


(uu) He died theſeveral of the heads and others ſignified to the Archbiſhop their intention to chooſe him 


Ach of Septem- 
her. 
of Wh:tgift, P» 
50. 


into that poſt. This offer, being a Cambridge man, he declined for himſelf, but made 


bn, „ uſe of it to recommend his friend Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who was elected: by which 


means the Archbiſhop came into a great ſhare of the government of that univerſity (uro) (299) Paul's 
In 1590, Cartwright being cited before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion for ſeveral miſde- gl. . 52, 
meanours, and refuſing to take the oath ex officio, was ſent to the Fleet priſon, andi the 
Archbiſhop drew up a paper containing ſeveral articles, more explicitly againſt the Dif. 
ciplinarians than the former, to be ſubſcribed by all licenſed preachers [7X], The 


& Who had Cribed to Sir Francis K nolles h, but was not taken no- 
— 2 2 tice of till this year by the Archbiſhop. who _ wrote 
another ſuch The reſolution of a pretended /yllogiſm, captiouſly and in- 
* by i again fee nd. bee the Archbiſhop of Canterbury by 
archbiſhop's practice of Popiſh tyranny to endanger her Majefty's ſafety. 
chaplain, whichT ſee, ſays he, three parts of a reaſon indirectly con- 
was anſwered by cluding the ſame, but from the ſ) 1'ogiſm there is none 


that doctor, and 
— , either in mood or figure. The firſt ground or propo- 
is inſerted by : of two or three ſyllogitms to 


Strype, ubi infra, fition conteyneth matter | 
3 be framed to that purpoſe which they pretend, which 


I will reſolve into logical form, that the inſufficiency 
and captiouſneſs of the reaſon may the more eaſily ap- 
pear, in manner —— Maj. Whoſoever prac- 
tiſeth popiſh tyranny is a ſubject dangerous to her Ma- 
jeſty's ſafety, Min. The Archbiſhop practiſeth Po- 
iſh tyranny. Therefore he is a ſubje& dangerous to 
er Majeſty's ſafety. Proof of the Minor. Whatclergy- 
man ſoever taketh upon him any ſupreme authorine, 
above the common authoritie equally given by the word 
of God to all lawful miniſters, doth practiſe Popiſh ty- 
ranny. But the Biſhop of Canterbury doth, &c. Ergo. 
— Anfecer. The Biſhop of Canterbury taketh upon him 
no ſupreme authoritie, for he knoweth right well that 
the Queen's Majeſty, by the laws of this realme, and 
right of her crown, is ſapreme governor of both ſtates, 
as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal. Therefore appeals 
be made from the inferior Biſhops to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, as to a higher authoritie, and from 
the Archbiſhop to the Prince by her delegates in the 
court of chancery, as to the ſupreme authoritie. The 
reſt of that major is likewiſe untrue, as that what cler- 
gyman ſoever taketh upon him any ſupreme autho- 
ritie equally given by the word of God to all lawful 
miniſters, 25 practiſe Popiſh tyranny. The reft of 

(50) Ch. 21. p. hir paper is loft (60). 
295. ann. 1388. [A] Martyn Marprelate, in wvhich the Archbiſhop 
aras handled in very coarſe language] The author, John 
ap Henry, among other things maintained, that zo 
one Biſhop had ever ſuch an aſpiring and ambitious mind 
as he, no not STEPHEN GARDINER of Wincheſter. None 
Þ tyrannous as he, no not BoN NEN. Upon which the 
Archbiſhop ſaid, the ſchiſmatics were impudent liars, 
and that the world knew what he had ever been, and 
what he was, and that he diſdained to anſwer ſuch 
ſenſeleſs calumniations. In another = of that 
book where Marprelate was bid to take care leſt the 
Spaniard ſtole him away, he replied, he wiſhed the 
beſt Martiniſt in England durſt ſay it to his face. This 
was the year of the Spaniſh invaſion. About the ſame 
time theſe libels, The Epitame— The Demonſlration of 
Diſcipline—T he Supplication Diotriphe.— The Minerals 
Have you any Work for a Cooper * — Martin Junior, 
alias Theſes Martinianæ — Martin Senior More Work 
for the Cooper. Theſe and ſeveral others were printed 
at a kind of wandering preſs, firſt ſet up at Moulſey 
near Kingſton upon Thames, thence conveyed to 
Fawlſley in Northamptonſhire, thence to Norton, af- 
terwards to Coventry, thence to Whetſtone in War- 
wickſhire, from which place the letters were ſent to 
another preſs in or near Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, 
u here in printing More work for a _ it was diſ- 
covered by Henry Earl of Derby. Upon this occa- 
fion the Archbiſhop writes to Lord Burleigh as fol- 
lows: * For my own part, in reſpe& of myſelf (the 
« greateſt mote in their eyes) I make little account of 
their malice, neither do I ever break ſleep for the 
care thereof. Yet in reſpect of my calling and pro- 
feſſion, and of the ſcandal that may by fach lewd 
© libels be miniſtered to men apt to believe any 
* thing; I could wiſh them to be dealt with according 


Paul's life, p. 
51, 52, 


next 


© to their deſert, and quality of their offence, wiſhing 
* alſo that it might be done rather by their Lordſbips 
of the council, than by themſelves” [the ecclefiaftical 
commiſſion] * that the world might know that they 
were men not caſt off of all ſides, as abjects of the 
world, but that juſtice ſhould as well take place in - 
their caſes as in all other mens; the rather, becauſe 
they ſuffered theſe injuries by Martin//ts for doing 
their duty in ſuppreſſing ſects and wicked opinions. (51) Ch. 22, 24, 
and in maintaining the ſtate and government by law = Strype juſtly 
* eſtabliſhed, which was wounded through their ſides. theſe 2 
This letter is dated Auguſt 4, 1589, from Canterbury. writings — 


(61) : | the archbuhop, 
[TNT] Cartwright was ſent to the Fleet priſon, and d. 1 | him 


the Archbiſhop drew up ſome more articles to be ſubſcrib ; 

by all licenſed Pas] Though the Arckbilkos — Long 
had denied Cartwright a licence without ſubſcrip- Paſſages of his 
tion, yet he preached in and about Warwick; ang © aduct, learn. 
particularly at Banbury ; and in 1589 he had theſe . 40m, d 
(which were his uſual) werds in his prayer before ſer. — be — 
man, Brcauſe they [the Biſhops] which ought to be pil taerwiſe — 
lars in the church, do band themſelves againſt ( hrift and have come to our 
his truth, therefore, O Lord, give us grace and power w elge. 
all as one man to * ourſelves againſt them 5. Lord 5 Paul, 2. 62, 
Burleigh wrote a letter to the Archbiſhop, dated Au- 

guſt 4, 1590, adviſing him not to be preſent at Cart - 

wright's trial before the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, and 

he was not there, as Fuller informs us (62), when this (6: In kis 
his old antagoniſt was committed to the Fleet, for C urch Hiftory, 
printing without licence his anſwer to the Rhemif P. 129. 
Teftament, and for appointing ſeveral ſeditious meet- 

ings of the ſynods at Cambridge and elſewhere; in 

which it was decreed, that the diſcipline ſhould within 

a time limited be put in practice: for this theſe diſ- 
ciplinarians decreed in their private conventiclcs, that 

the Queen's authority ought to be reſtrained in canſes 
eccleſiaſtical (63). The Archbiſhop therefore drew up (63) Paul 's!ife, 


a paper, and ſent it to Lord Burlcigh, who ic appears ubi Capra, p. 61, 


by ſeveral interlineations in his own hand, and by him- 
ſelf undericored, yielded his allowance to the ſeveral 
articles contained in it, which follow. 


Feb, 4, 1590. 
Axricrzs for a general Enlargement of the Laws 
Eccleſiaſtical. 


We whoſe names are ſubſcribed, each man for him- 
ſelf, do unfeignedly acknowledge, 

1. Her Majeſty's ſupremacy in cauſes eccleſiaſtical. 

2. That there ought not to be any ſynods, conven- 
ticles, or aſſemblies, to make laws, conſtitutions, or 
ordinances, but by the _ aſſent, and by virtue 
of her authority, and chat ſuch ſynods otherwiſe held 
are ſeditious and unlawful for any innovation or alte- 
ration to be made within this realm. | 

3. That the ecclefiaſtical government now received 
and eſtabliſhed by her Majefly's authority, and by the 
laws of the realme, is lawful and allowable by the 
word of God, and not repugnant; and that the Preſby- 
terian government is not only unlawful, but very dan- 
gerous for the ſtate of the realme, 

We do likewiſe acknowledge, that it is ſeditious and 
ungodly to teach or mainteyne, that there be or ought 
to be any potentates, officers, magiſtrates, or any ſuch 


as aſſume or take upon them to be or to make a preſ- 
bytery or conſiſtory to excommunicate, remove, or 
deprive her Majeſty for any cauſe whatſoever, or to 
command her ſubjects to withdraw their obedience 
from her. 

We acknowledge the church now eſtabliſhed by the 


laws 


wis now at 
neva, whence 


ſent to 4 friend 
z letter, with a 
form of prayer, 


in which he 


compared prayer 


to a bur ch of 
keys, whereby 
to go to all the 
treaſures and 
fo ehouſes of 
the Lord; his 


dutteries, his 


pantries, his cel- 
lire, h's ward- 


(6,) Strype, ch. 
2. b. 4+ 


WHIT GIF T. 


next year 1591, Cartwright was brought before the Star-Chamber, and upon giving 


bail for his quiet behaviour, was diſcharged at the motion of the Archbiſhop ;, who this h 


4249 
dem, p. 0. 
e had been in 


year was appointed, by common conſent, to be arbitrator between two men of eminent 1 and 


learning in a remarkable point of ſcripture chronology [ZZ]. 
vacancy of the ſee of Sarum by the tranſlation of Dr 


The ſame year in the 
Piers to the Archbiſhoprick of York, 


our Archbiſhop preſented and inſtituted Mr Hooker into the living of Boſcomb in Wilt- 


ſhire, and to the prebend of Nether-haven in the church of Sarum (xx). 


In 1592 he 


viſited All Souls College (yy), and the following year Dr Bancroft publiſhing his Survey 
of Diſcipline, wherein he cenſured Beza's conduct in intermeddiing with the Englith at- 
fairs in reſpect of church-government, upon which that miniſter complained of this uſage 
in a letter to the Archbiſhop [AAA], who returned a long anſwer, wherein he not only m.c> inrer He) 


ſhewed the juſtice of Dr Bancroft's complaint, 


but further alſo vindicated Saravia and 


Sutcliffe, two learned men of the Engliſh church, who had written in behalf of the or- 
der of Epiſcopacy againſt Beza's doctrine of the equality of miniſters of the goſpel, and 


a ruling Preſbytery. 


for Mr Hooker the 


Queen 


good rectory of Biſhops-bourne near Canterbury (zz). The ſame year 
he ſummoned the famous Hugh Broughton to give an account of ſome of his doctrines un was the 
concerning the article of Chriſt's deſcent into bell“. In 1595, when the tumults of the Diſci- 


plinarians appeared to be in a good mealure appeaſed (aaa), there ſprung up the Pre- 


deftinarian controverſy, which occaſioned the drawing up of the Lambeth A-ticles, 


(xx) Waltons 
lie of Hooker, 
p. 209, 210, and 
Hooker's article 


in th.s work, 


vel. iv. p, 2667, 


(xp! Ar this 


tation he 


an ordinance to 
oblige the Fel- 
lows to dine in 
tne Hall. See 
Strype, No. xvis 


In 1594, freſh complaints being made in parliament of the corrup- ard xv. Afrpen- 
bn Cartwright tion of the eccleſiaſtical courts, the Archbiſhop made a general ſurvey of thoſe courts an 


he their officers; and the ſame year he put a ſtop to the paſſing of ſome new grants of conceal-/., Thi. x; 
ed lands belonging to the cathedrals[ BBB]. This year he likewiſe procured of the 


4 dix to B. v. 


ing 


was in his own 


dioceſe and pa- 


tronage, but this 


nee s, upon 

he promotion. cf 
te Rector, Dr 
Re man, to the 


wherein bihopric of Nor- 


the Archbiſhop had the direction, and ſent a copy of them to Cambridge, with a letter . 
and private directions to teach the doctrine contained in them in that Univerſity ; and - put Broughton 


praying that nothing ſhould be publicly taught there againſt them, notwithſtanding he 
—_——T = ſenſible at the ſame time, that this ſtep was not agreeable to the Queen [CCC]. 


laws of England to be a true member of the true 
church of Chriſt, and that the ſacraments as they be 
ordained by the law to be miniſtered, are godly and 
rightly adminiſtered, and the whole order of publick 
ceremonies therein by law eſtabliſhed to be ſuch as no 
man ought therefore to make any ſchiſm, diviſion, or 
cntention in the church, or to withdraw himſelf from 
the ſame. (The words and letters in Italics are the Lord 
Treaſurer's inſertion ) (64). 

[ZZ] Arbitrator between two men in a point of ſcrip- 
ture chronology. ] Theſe were Hugh Broughton of Chriſt's 
College in Cambridge, the greateſt ſcholar in Hebrew 
and Jewiſh learning in thoſe times, and Dr Reynolds 
of Corpus Chriſti in Oxford, Divinity Profeſſor there. 
The point in diſpute was, Whether the chronology of the 
times from Alam to Chriſt could br aſcertained by the Holy 
Scriptures? The firſt held the affirmative, which was 
denied by the latter. But for a further account of this 
diſpute 4 the article of Hugh Broughton in the Sup- 

lement. 

[44A] That miniſler complained of his uſage to the 
Archbiſhop } In his Survey of Diſcipline Dr Bancroft 
had uſed theſe words concerning Beza, who had wrote 
a letter in 1566, in behalf of the Puritans in England 
to Archbiſhop Grindall: that he wiſhed a man would 
read the Epiſtles of Leo, ſome time Biſhop of Rome, 
and confer them with one of Beza's, to conſider whe- 


ther took more upon him, Leo where he might com- 


mand, or Beza where there was no reaſon he ſhould 
at all have interpoſed. And when theſe reformers 
had wrote to Beza the next year, and Beza had diſ- 
patched another letter hither in their defence, Dr Ban- 
croſt made this remark upon both: that it was a fond 
part in them to write unto him, and a very inſolent 
part for him to take ſo much upon him. Beza being 
ofended at this treatment, took notice of it ſoon after 
in a letter to the Archbiſhop, wherein he vindicates 


+ He had wrote his former behaviour, eſpecially to Dr Saraviat and 


a book of the 3 


Dr Sutcliff. However, in words at leaſt he profeſſes 


&yrecs of the to be concluded by the Archbiſhop's determination in 
 ninitiry, which theſe terms: Hoc nunc abs te peto, ut potius quam quod 


being leverely 


cenſured in rude 


language by Be- Juſdem fidei ſpiritu 


za, was repaid 


ad nos quidem attinet, aliqua hinc fimultas apertior inter 
conjuntti{ſimos exoriatur, huic ſaltem 
quod fi quid antea 


in ſcribendo intemperiei occurratur, 


_ bim by Dr ſcriptum a me fuiſſe nonnulli exiſiiment, quo quiſquam fl. 


avia, 


hic merito fuerit offenſus (quod certe nunquam prudens 
ſeienſque fieri nec facile repertum iri ſpero ) operam omnem 
dabo admonitus, ut jure de me nemo conqueratur. Fife 
enim ex illis ſcriptii quaedam mihi objecta animadverto de 
quibus facile jam mihi ſuit rationem reddere &quis 
on nibus Fudicidus prabendam : tamen, ut ſpiritui diſ- 
cordice occurratur, & ſemel bac moleſtia defungar, vebe- 
menter abs te etiam atque ctiam poto, Reverende mi Do- 


year 


mine, ut quid hac tota de re tibi videatur ex tipo intel- 
ligam, pacatius paſtea quod mi bi hujus vitæ curricali ſus 
peref fawvente Deo confoflurus. The Archbiſhop in his 
anſwer told Beza, that he meddled beyond his mea- 
ſure. He had of late upon occafion wrote two or three 
letters to the Archbiſtop, giving him his titles, and 
owning this church and the government thereof; and 
now the Archbiſhop in a very long letter declared 
plainly his mind to him, and gently blamed him for 
ſiding himſelf ſo much with ſuch as created no little 
_— and diſturbance in this church and kingdom. 
(05) 

(BBB) Put a flop to the prſſing of ſome grants of con- 
cealed lands.) Several perſons, as jeffe Typpe, Wy- 
mark, and Ballard, had got new books of concealed 
lands omitted in ſome former books, which took in the 
churches of Canterbury, Winchefter, Glouceſter, and 
the reſt of Henry VIIIch's foundation, beſides diverſe 
other biſhopricks. The Archbiſhop, as ſoon as he gat 
intelligence of it, wrote to Sir John Puckeridge, then 
Keeper of the Great Seal, praying him, if any ſuch 
grants were already paſſed from her Majeſty, but not 
1 ＋ the Seal, that he would not ſet the ſame, until 

er Majeſty were advertiſed thereof; and that if he 
might intreat him to ſignify to her Majeſty the con- 
tents of theſe letters, he would take it for a ſpecial 
fruit of his good will towards him, and 8 the 
church alſo. He likewiſe let the Keeper underſtand, 
that he had written to Sir John Forteſcue, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, to the ſame effect, 
but he doubted his being at court, and (ſays the Arch- 
biſhop) mora trahit periculum. The Archbiſhop in this 
letter refers to a ſtatute in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and another act lately made, to explain which it is ob- 
ſerved that the act of anno 1593 was to explain a ſta- 
tute of the 34th of Henry VIII. whereby the grants 
of the honours, manors, lands, &c. of abbots, priors, 
&c. were confirmed, and that this erection and en- 
dowment of any Dean, Chapter, or College, ſhall be 
good and effectual in law (66). 


at laſt gained his 
OS. , Grace over to 

This his opinion. See 
Broughton's ar- 
ticle in the Sups 


plement, 


ch, Io, 


(66) This letter 


[CCC] It was not agreeable to the Queen] This dif. is dated Auguſt 
ate (called ſince the Quinquarticular controverſy) was 2, 1594. 


feſt occaſioned at this time by the preachiag of one 
Barret, Fellow of Caius College in Cambridge, againſt 
predeſtination, reprobation, &c. upon which being 
called upon by the Vicechancellor to retract, he com- 
plied; but afterwards applicd to the Archbiſhop, who 
interpoſing his authority, was rejected by the Heads. 
Several letters paſſed between them on this occaſion, 
the Archbiſhop claiming a juriſdiction both as their 
viſitor in the vacancy of the Biſhoprick of Ely, in 
whoſe dioceſe they are, and alſo as chief of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical commiſſion, from which there was no exemp- 

tion, 


4250 WHITGIFT. 
year he obtained letters patent from her Majeſty, and began the foundation of his hoſ- 
(% It was for pital at Croydon ( bbb). The ſame year he protected the hoſpital of Harbledown in Kent 


maintenance of 


30 poor people, Againſt aa invaſion of their rights and property : and the Queen having made a grant 
beſides a free to him of all the revenues belonging to the hoſpital of Eaſtbridge in Canterbury, he 


ave eor10 il found out and recovered the next year ſome lands wrongfully withheld from it [DD D]. 


He lad 200 Tn 1597 the foregate of his hoſpital at Croydon was finiſhed, and in 1599 the whole 


beſte the building being completed, it was conſecrated by Dr Bancroft, now Bifhop of London. 


charge of te The founding of this hoſpital (the largeſt then in the kingdom t) having given riſe to ? Wiler, 3, 


building, ſup- : ay R . ' 
poſed to have an invidious report of the Archbiſhop's immenſe wealth and large revenues, he drew 


cot 20001 See up a particular account of all his purchaſes ſince he had been Biſhop, with the ſums 


rh given for the ſame, and the yearly value of the lands, and to what and whoſe uſes, to- 
gether with the yearly value of the archbiſhopric [EEE]. The Mayor of Canterbury 
having 


tion, at the ſame time ſhewing how unkindly they had the former ordinances, and ſettled the government of 
dealt with him, who bore them ſuch a paternal affec - the hoſpital as it is at this day, and procured an act of 
tion as they had ſufficient experience of. One of the parliament to confirm the ſame, whereby 20 poor 
+ He was join- heads, Dr Soame +, preached a ſermon at St Mary's aged people are relieved, beſides two exhibitions ſor 
ed by the Drs upon Acts iv. 5, 5, 7, which he turned againſt the two ſcholars in Cambridge (59). 
Goad, Tyndal, Archbiſhop (who bore one of the names of the Jewiſh [EEE] With the yearly value of the Archbiſho ick.] 
Whitaker, Bar- council there mentioned) and the reſt of the eccleſiaf- It had been given out, that the reſerved rent (beſides 
wel, Jozon, Fre tical commiſſion. At laſt the heads applying to Lord the fines) of the Archbiſhoprick amounted to 6000 l. 


2 Burleigh, he acquaints the Archbiſhop with it, who per annum. The Archbiſhop's account is as follows: 


derton and Clay= in his anſwer declares, that he did not — their 

ton, heads of privileges, and dealt with them only by perſuaſion. * Lands purchaſed by me J. W. Archbiſhop of Can- 

houles, At length Dr Whitaker, in a C/erum defended Prede- terbury, ſince my firſt being Biſhop to this preſent 
ſtination, and ſoon after he and Dr Tyndal went to * November 99, which is 23 years at the leaſt. 
Lambeth, to confer with his ou and other learned 
men for the eſtabliſhing of theſe points, to be carried | 1 
in that univerſity, which was done and finiſhed at One farm called Chamberlayres in Cla- — 
Lambeth, November the 28th, in nine propoſitions, vering in the county of Eſlex, for my 

(67 Fuller's Well known by the name of the Lambeth Articles (67). brother William Whitgift, which colt 


Church-biftory, Upon the return of Tyndal and Whitaker to Cam- me 5 | 470 © @ 
P. 230. bridge, the Archbiſhop ſent a letter dated November * Towards purchaſing a Piece of land in 
| 24th, to Cambridge, in which he ſignified, that his ky Kent for my brother George Whit- 
earneſt and hearty defire was to have the peace of the * gift, I gave to him — 400 0 0 


church generally obſerved in all places, eſpecially in One houie in Shorne in Kent with two 
that univerſity, whereof he was a member; and that * acres of ground, which coſt me tool. 
for the better obſervation and nouriſhing of the ſaid and the reverſion of a leaſe 
peace, he had with ſome care and diligence drawn up Two tenements in Shorne, and ſome 3 

and ſet down certain propoſitions, which they were * acres belonging, which coſt me 9 
perſuaded to be true, a copy whereof he now ſent 1 Rent is 8 10 0 
unto them in his letter incloſed ; praying them to take © One cottage and fifty acres of marſh 

care that nothing ſhould be publickly taught to the land in Kent for my nephew John 
contrary, and that alſo in teaching them, diſcretion and * Whitgitt, which coſt — 432 
moderation ſhould be uſed; that ſuch as 8 in“ Rent is 24 
ſome points differing in judgment, might not of pur- 6 . : 
pole be fog, or ly grieved ; and eſpecially that , Th Ee ee * my hoſpital. 
no bitterneſs, contention, reproof, or reproach ſhould , A T £quer in 'roygon — 3 
be uſed by any towards any, and that the articles , A r joining — _ 8 30 0 
ſhould be ſo taken and uſed as their private judgment, * pa nag * A* hat , OY rols, IS: 


thinking them to be true and correſpondent to the a 
doctrine approved in the church of England, and eſta- * Upon theſe I have built my hoſpital, ſchool and 


bliſhed by the laws of the lard, and not as laws and * ſchooolmaſter's houſe, and therefore are not rented. 
decrees. Beſides this, he gave ſome private inſtruc- « One piece of land called Clotmead in 


tions, dated December the 8th, more ſecretly to be 0 

delivered to the S word of paths Crayne aol * "ER 25 
from Dr Nevyl; the ſubſtance of which was, to let ; 3 

him — that theſe propoſitions, as he had « 3 * 2323 80 0 a 
learned, were not well pleaſing to ſome at court, and 0 nging to N ee 1 1 
that was even the Queen herſelf. That he had ſome . One piece of woodland. and ſome pu-. 
intimations, that the Vice chancellor would perhaps a. hs adobe... ts * 3 P 

receive ſome order, and that too perhaps from the Lord 533 F — m4 "77 

Burleigh their chancellor, to forbear urging them in 1 8 8 357 90 
the univerſity, but rather diſmiſs them; and therefore. A af aendind cod 20 0 © 
that in the mean time, before any ſuch order came, he , q_.-. & Be a r 

ſnould uſe his diſcretion, and not to publiſh them any * 3 2 


4 The tra. further than that he concurred with them. However : 

8 We ſecretly this conſultation at Lambeth was ſet on foot, 7 other ſeveral farms in Croydon 

taken in this and the articles as privately as could be there framed, R n 
rakes . ſuch a matter could not be hid. For in a ſhort time W 45. © 
&rchbithop after, December 5th, her Majeſty commanded Sir Ro- 
fo. chapters 14, bert Cecyl, one of her ſecretaries, to ſignify her mind 
'r:, and 16 of to the Archbiſhop in this tenor, that her Majeſty had * any thing I can learn, and I hope I beſtow it as well 
Mouker 13 tis heard, as of Mr Whitaker's death, fo of ſome buſineſs * as they did. But whoever ſays that this archbiſhop- 


c 
6 
lire by Strype, he came about, and that ſhe had commanded him rick is yearly worth 5000 l. or worth any way in 
o 
« 
o 


my late predeceſſors, who died not very wealthy, for 


woo — [the ſecretary] to ſend unto his grace, to acquaint * ordinaries and extraordinaries 3000 l. muſt anſwer 
1:lativn of the him, that ſhe miſliked much, that any allowance had to God at the laſt for vain ſpeeches, that I term 


wil”, 0:84 by been given by his grace and the reſt of any ſuch points 


them no worſe; and yet out of that which any way 


nopſis Pa M4 . 
5. 22g 


(59) 8 1 
Agende i, 
XXII. A. B. C. to 


chap. 
bs, P. 21. Book 


100 0 0 


0 0 
0 


The Archbiſhopric is no better to me than it was to 


his grc”, to be diſputed, being a matter tender and dangerous I receive, there goes in annuities, penſions, ſub- 


ee 3 38 ignorant minds, and thereupon that the re- * fidies, and other duties to her Majeſty, 800 l. at the 
ſome fev. ti:ings quired his grace to ſuſpend them (65). *- leaſt, and then what remains is ſoon known, Any 
being add, be [DDD] He recovered ſome land; belonging to Eaft- other ways I receive not one penny. The land which 
agreed with 65 idge.} Theſe lands had been in the poſſeſſion of one I had before mine advancement, and which I have 


B.rrot's oppot- * G. Hayes, a letter from whom is in Mr Strype, giv- * purchaſed ſince, my brethren have, thoſe exempted 


et, zu they 
* 18 him. 


ing an account of them. The Archbiſhop reviewed * which I have beſtowed upon mine hoſpital. Diſper- 
| * dat 


70 Chap. 26, 
32:0 159%» 


{-1) Ms. 
Whitg. p-nes 
Rev. T, Brett, 
Strype, p · 536. 
G, 25%, 


(72, Chap, 2%, 


ſed it with great warmth {FFF}. 
ritual courts, but without ſucteſs [GGG], 


* lat Dominus labia doliſa & linguam magniloguam. Pl. 
* xi (Caſtodi me, Domine, a laqueo quem flatuerant mibi, 
E « [candalis operantium iniquitatim, Pial. cxl. Do- 
* mine libera animam meam a labiis iniquis & a lingua 
* doloſa, Pl. cxix.'— What the revenues of the Arch- 
biſhoprick were, was publickly declared in the next 
parliament, 43 Eliz. by Mr Bois, a member of the 
houſe of commons, and the Archbiſhop's ſteward, up- 
on occaſion of a bill brought in for church leaſes to 
be made without fines. Bois ſhewed how prejudicial 
this taking away the fines would be to the Biſhops. 
That the maintenance of their ſtate was ſupported by 
continual fines, without which they could not maintain 
hoſpitality, or keep up that retinue which. belonged 
to their places. And he bid them conſider the reve- 
nue of the greateſt biſhoprick in England, which was 
but 22001. whereof were paid, for annual ſubſidies, 
zoo! (70). 

” [FFF } He oppoſed it ith great warmth.] Upon this 
occaſion he wrote a letter to Mr Bois his ſteward to the 
following tenor. That he could not but marvel], that 
Mr Mayor or any other ſhould do that in Canterbury, 
which he thought u as not done in any part of the land 
beſides, that is, to muſter ſuch as were employed in 
the daily ſervice of God, ſuch as the ſinging men 
of the church of Canterbury were. That he had 
ſome little underſtanding thereof, before that ſuch a 
thing was intended by Mr Rogers; and that indeed 
he moved the Lord Cobham therein, who had aſſured 
him that there would be no ſuch thing attempted, and 
that thereupon he relied without proceeding any fur- 
ther. But if that notwithſtanding further attempts 
mould be made to that ſole church, he meant to uſe 
all the credit he had to withſtand it; adding, that if 
the miniſtry of that church, ſome of them, when there 
was doubt of invaſion, did offer themſelves to that ſer- 
vice, as all other men muſt do, ſhould that be drawn 
to example, that when no ſuch occaſion was, they muſt 
be moleſted? And then applying himſelf with ſome 
blame to Bois, I marvail,' ſaid he, that you being 
the ſteward of the church, ſhould ſuffer ſuch a thin 
to be offered. I think the Lord's letters had no ſuc 
meaning; and I ſuppoſe your indiſcretion in the 
point will not be commended.” Subjoining, that 
he wrote to him as to one with whom he might be 
bold: but bid him aſſure himſelf, that if he proceeded 
in this manner, he would complain to the beſt, and ſo 
he committed him to the tuition of Almighty God. 


Your aſſured friend, 
From Croydon, the | 
2d June, 1599. Jo. CanTuar (71). 
Some time after he wrote another ſhort letter to 
this ſteward concerning ſome miſdemeanour of the 
Mayor of Canterbury in relation to his (the Archbi- 
ſhop's) privileges and liberties to this effect. That he 
might paradventure matvayl that being thus provoked 
by the contentious Mayor, he had not hitherto wrote 
to him [his ſteward] nor to others in this cauſe. To 
him, he ſaid, he wrote not, becauſe he took it to be 
needleſs, being ſteward of his liberties, and by virtue 
of his office bound to ſee the ſame obſerved, beſides 
that he had not heard from him of any particulars, 
nor yet any advice what were belt for him to do. To 
others he wrote not, eſpecially to the mayor, becauſe 
he took himſelf ſo indignantly vſed by him, as he 
diſdained ſo far to grace him, purpoſing fully to uſe 
the benefit of the law in ſuch ſort, as paradventure 
that corporation would have cauſe to repent their 
choice and conſent to his froward dealings with him, 
who never gave any ſuch cauſe to him or any other 
member of chat ſtare. That it ſeemed they were weal- 
thy, whereof he ſaid he was glad, becauſe he hoped 
they would make full ſatis faction of All ſuch ſums of 
money as had been committed unto them for the uſe 
of the poor, which hitherto they had not employ ed 
accordingly. Vale in Chriſto. 


Your loving friend, 
From Lambeth, 5th 
April 1692. Jo. CanTuar (72), 
VOL. VI. No. CCCLV. | 
. * 


r 
having this year ſummoned the choir of that church to muſter with the militia, he op- 
In 1600 he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to give a 
check to the then growing practice of „ from the temporal to the ſpi- 


alſo 


authority was ſtrenuouſly withſtood 
2 | this 


"GGG] To put. check to frobititions, But without 


ſuccgſi.] There were about this time ſeveral queries 


prepared by the Biſhops, and preſented to the Lords 
of the council, bearing this title: Cer/ain points which 
the reverend fathers the Biſhops executing eccl-fiaſlical 
juriſdiction partly by her Majeſly's immediate commiſſio», 
under the great ſeal of England, and partly by their own 
ordinary authority derived from the crown, do defire the 
lords, and oth r the reverend judges of the realm to con/ider. 
of, touching the granting of probibiti m. There are 
twelve of theſe queries. They were grounded upon 
a writing drawn up by ſome learned hand, entitled, 
Certain cellectiens and inferences concerning matter of 
prohibitions and conſultations, not unfit to be thought upon 


for the better preſervation of her Majeſiy's juriſdiction 


ecclefiaſiical : Several of them are drawn from the mal- 
— of the temporal courts at that time, either in 
ending prohibitions from ſeveral courts, as King's- 
Bench and Common Pleas in the ſame cauſe; or in 
holding the cauſe df prohibitions a long time, as two 
or three years, in ſuſpenſe, without coming to any final 
determination; but the tenth is built upon the right 
which the court of chancery had to ſuch prohibitions 
or conſultations, as follows: It ſeemeth, by the ſcope 
and property of the moſt ancient ſtatutes in that be- 
half provided, that prohibitions and conſultations, as 
other ordinary rites, ought not to be granted but unto 
the courts of chancery by the Lewd Chancellor of 
England ; and however of later years the courſe hath 
been drawn another way, yet no doubt the power of 
the Chancellor is not any way thereby reſtrained, but 
that he lawfully may, and it were to be wiſhed he 
would reſume and put in execution his ancient right 
and authority. So would not her Majeſty's eceleſiaſ- 
tical juriſdiction be driven as it now is, to admit the 
cenſure and judgment of thoſe who indeed be princi- 
pal parties as touching the queſtion of prohibitions. 
11. What cauſe or grievance cannot be redreſſed 
by any writ of the chancery, there the ſtatute expreſs- 
ly forbids the King's prohibition to take place. But 
it is manifeſt and notorious, that moſt of the prohibi- 
tions now a days be rather all granted in ſtay of ſuch 
complaints as wherein neither by any writ out of 
chancery, nor by any other courſe of proceedings at 
the common law, the ſubje& can receive ſound juſtice 
or final cenſure. 12. For as much as both the juriſ- 
ditions, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, be now united in 
the crown in this realme, which heretofore de fas 
were ſevered and divided from ſeveral heads and au- 
thorities, and for that the ground and true original 
cauſe of prohibitions was no other than the foreſaid 
ſeverance and partition of juriſdiction, may it not ve- 
ry probably be drawn into caſe, whether, as the caſe 
now ſtands, any prohibitions at all may in ſound con- 
ſtruction of law be warranted. At leaſt, why the form 
and manner of prohibitions, as heretofore uſed, may 
now without offence and derogation to the Queen's 
prerogative eccleſiaſtical be ordained and practiſed, as 
though the two juriſdictions remained now diſtinct 
and ſevered as before; and fo that her Majeſty's ju- 
riſdiction eccleſiaſtical may not with as little prejudice 
to the crown encroach upon the temporal, as the tem 
poral may upon the eceleſiaſtical. 13. But in caſe 
the prohibitions by force of ſo many years uſe and 
cuſtom may not now conveniently be diſcontinued ei- 
ther in matter or manner, yet in true ſenſe and mean- 
ing of law what reaſon can there be deviſed, why the 
prohibition ſhould be extended to the reſtraint of her 
Majeſty's high commiſſion or court of delegates, both 
of them being authorized under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, and eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, and nei- 
ther of them ſo much as thought upon for divers hun- 
dreds of years after the prohibitioa was granted in 
England, neither by any colour of argument or ſimi- 
litude can be drawn to the caſe of ordinary juriſdic- 
tion as then it was or now it is uſed. 

And for that her Majeſty's delegates have no gene- 
ral commiſſion ad univerſitatem cauſarum, but for 
every ſeveral cauſe of appeal certain ſpecial and parti- 
cular commiſſions, it may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange and 
extraosdinary, that any ſubjet ſhould preſume to 
countermand her Majeſty's expreſs commiſſion, and 
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(ce) His letter 


to the clergy of c 


that kingdom on 
this occafion, is 
dated October 
the gth, in 

2 ryPe, ch. 2. b. 
Vs 


( Bois, the PO 


archbiſhop's 


ſteward, ſpoke ſo 


well againſt it, 
particularly 
ſhewing, that 
even the archbi- 


W HIT GIT T. 


* 
* 3 


this year at Cambridge (ccc). Mr Hooker dying in Nov. before he had publiſhed his 


hree laſt books of his Ecclefraſtical Pality, the Archbiſhop made the molt diligent ſearch 


after the copy, and not being able to find any thing but ſome rough draughts of them, theſe, 


as *tis ſaid, he put into the hands of a particular intimate friend of the author, 


who at the 


Archbiſhop's requeſt finiſhed the deſign (ddd). Upon the revolt this year of the Earl of Eſſex, 
the Archbiſhop immediately got threeſcore men of his own houſhold, well armed and ap- 


inted, who 228 
the place till the Ear 


before any others the gates of Eſſex Houſe into the court, made good 
ſurrendered himſelf [HHH ]. In 1601 the Queen entruſted him with 


the charge of procuring the clergy of Ireland to be prepared with a number of light- horſe 


upon the Spaniſh invaſion there (eee). 


This year a bill being brought into the Houle of 
Commons for diſabling the Archbiſhops and Biſhops from taking fines in letting leaſes, think: 


and to give 


(er) The He: 4% 
ſnfpenied one 
Butler, which 
the archbiſbop 
thought too tis 
goraus but 
refuſed to 0. 
hat they had 
acted uUnwar. 
rentably, and 
brou; he Butler 


kno »1:47ment, 


ve them 
ior with. 


hopric without was rejected (ff) by the Archbiſhop's vigilance. Another bill alſo, againſt commiſſaries bag. 2 
and archdeacons courts, which were much complained of, he likewiſe defeated ; but did *- 2. 
not neglect at the ſame time to take all ſuch meaſures as were in his power to redreſs the 
abuſes which gave occaſion to theſe attempts againſt the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction [7/7], 


the fines was not 


worth more than 
z 2c l. per ann. 
that it was re- 
jected. Strvpe, 
ch. 25. b. iv. p. 


$35» 


f Cotton Libra- 
ry, Cleopatra, 
F. 2. 


(7-3) Chap. 26. 
book iv. anno 
I6CO. p. 539, 
54, 541. 


(See Biſhop ( 


Gibſon's article 
in the Supple - 
ment. 

(75) Ubi ſupra, 
P. $2, 937 94+ 


475) Idem ibid, 


to forbid the judge's delegate to proceed any further 
in any one cauſe, which her Majeſty hath ſpecially 
and particularly commanded others to hear and de- 
termine f. By theſe motions and arguments the 
Archbiſhop and Biſhops endeavoured to remedy the 
contempts and injuries put upon their courts, nay and 
as it ſeems, upon the Queen herſelf, by evading her 
ſpecial commiſſion. This cauſed many other diſcourſes 
and arguments from year to year; and theſe prohi- 
bitions increaſed more and more (73),— The reader 
may perhaps recolle&, that Dr Gibſon, the late Bi- 
ſhop of London, grounds himſelf upon the ſame rea- 
ſoning as is here laid down, in his preiace to the Co- 
dex Juris Eccleſiaſtici, which after it had paſſed un- 
cenſured many years, at length fell under the animad- 
verſion of the Recorder of Briſtol, now Judge Foſter, 
and was defended by Dr John Andrews, L. L. D. 


74) 

[ HHH] Till the Earl ſurrendered himſelf.) Sir 
George Paul tells us (75), the Archbiſhop being that 
Sunday morning at court, hallened home without any 
attendant, and commanded as many men as he then 
had in the houſe to be preſently armed, and ſent them 
over to the court, but not to go within the gates until 
Secretary Cecil, or ſome other by his inſtruction, 
ſhould appoint them a leader. After the Earl had 
ſurrendered, he was brought by the Lord Admiral to 
Lambeth houſe, where he remained an hour or two, 
and was from thence conveyed to the Tower. The 
Archbiſhop, ſays the ſame author, had likewiſe in 
readineſs that afternoon forty horſemen well appoint- 
ed, and expected directions from the court how to 
diſpoſe of them. The next morning he ſent a gentle- 
man to know how the Queen did, and how ſhe reſted 
all night. To whom ſhe made anſwer, that ſhe reſted 
and ſlept the better for his care the day before; but / 
beſhrew his heart, ſays ſhe, he would not believe this 
of Eſeæ, though I had often told him it would one day 
thus come to paſs. It ſeems the Archbiſhop had great 
confidence in the Earl's loyalty, and had been a con- 
tinual interceſſor for him with the Queen, who had 
ſometimes rebuked him ſharply for it, and ſent him 
home much grieved and perplexcd (76). 

[III] He dated à bill againſt commiſſaries and arch- 
deacons courts, but did not neglect to reform the abuſes 
in them.] The convocation beginning to fit at St Paul's 
October 18th, 1601, the Archbiſhop gave the Biſhops 
the following cautions, December 21, in purſuance to 
the ſeveral complaints that were made againſt the 
eccleſiaſtical courts. 1, Not to proceed in courts upon 
the promoting of apparitors without churchwardens 
preſentments, or other juſt way of inquiſition, z. That 
eccleſiaſtical judges hold not frequenter courts than 
one in five weeks. z. That chancellors and officials 
call not men to ſeveral courts for the ſame cauſe. 4. 
To have yearly, but once a quarter, bills of preſent- 
ments. 5. That the curates of non-reſidents be able 
perſons, and have good allowance for their pains, 
6. That none but chancellors grant licences for mar- 
riage. He had endeavoured to redreſs theſe grie- 
vances by the conſtitutions you in the convocation, 
anno 1597, and chiefly with reſpect to the frequency 
of courts ; but theſe being not duly obſerved, in May 
this year he ſent circular letters to the biſhops of his 
province to this tenor: That there had been divers 
complaints made, and hat to perſonages of great 
place, who had acquainted him therewith, that by 
reaſon of the often keeping of courts by commiſſarics 


This 


and officials, and by the multitude of ſeveral appari. 
tors ſerving under them, the ſubject was almoſt vexed 
weekly with attcndance in their ſeveral courts, to 
their infinite charge and daily vexation ; and further, 
that by a diſorder not long ſince crept into theſe 
courts, without warrant, of making quarterly bills of 
preſentment, whereas their viſitations were held but 
once, or at the moſt twice, in every year; fo that 
w hat with churchwardens continual attendance in theſe 
courts, which in many places came to more than was hy 
a whole pariſh for one ceſsment raiſed to her Majeſty, 
the poor churchwardens by their continual attendance 
were in their eſtates greatly hindered. Theſe and 
divers like complaints were daily brought unto him, 
with a general exclamation againſt commiſſaries and 
officials courts for ſuch like grievances of the ſubject, 
he had well hoped that the conſtitutions made the 
laſt convocation, and their Lordſhips promiſe to ſee 
them duly executed (knowing how their eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction was then ſpurned at) would have prevented 
theſe abovenamed and all other like complaints: bur 
he feared the greedineſs of many inferior regiſters and 
appzritors, under their Lordſhips commiilaries and 
archdeacons, was ſo rooted fn them, as it would 
breed a greater blemiſh than hitherto had come upon 
their whole juriſdiction, unleſs their Lordſhips did 
with a more diligent care prevent that miſchief, 
Theſe were therefore to pray and require their Lord. 
ſhips, preſently upon the receipt of theſe letters, to 
call betore them their chancellors, commiſſaries, and 
all their archdeacons and officials, to bring in to their 
Lordſhips the records of their courts kept for matter 
of office uſed about the 3d and 4th of her Majeſty's 
reign, and out of them to take a true extract ſigned 
with the judges and ſecretaries own hands, certitying 
theſe three particulars. 1. How often the church- 
wardens did bring in their bills of preſentments at 
that time, whether quarterly or no. 2. How often 
their commiſſaries and officials did keep their courts 
in every quarter, and how long time difference there 
was between their commiſſaries courts and thoſe of the 
archdeacons officials ; and laſtly, what number of appa- 
ritors every commiſſary and archdeacon's official had 
at that time? And in the next place, he required the 
biſhops to inquire how theſe ſeveral particulars were 
ſtated at this time; for he was informed that every 
pariſh was quarterly charged with as ER a charge 
for certifying recuſants, as they were for bills of pre- 
ſentments: to inquire alſo what was paid either to 
apparitors or regiſters for making the exhibits of theſe 
ſeveral bills; for he did not hear that the judges had 
any fee due for the exhibits. To enquire what dit- 
ference there was between the multiplicity of theſe 
courts and thoſe of former times, as alſo of the num- 
ber of apparitors belonging to all theſe offices over 
thoſe which were of twenty years before the laſt par- 
liament, and then he required them to reduce all to 
the former ſtandard. Concluding, that for that he 
himſelf deſired to be ſatisfied in his care, and purpoſed 
ow in reforming theſe abuſes, he did hereby pray 
and require, that by the laſt day of July next, they 
would tranſmit unto him all the abovenamed particu- 
lars, with their orders taken for reforming them, and 
bringing them to their former courſe. From Lam- 
beth, 22d of May, 1601. 3 
This preventing care did in ſome meaſure mitigat? 
the complaints in the laſt parliament, which might 
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This year he ſuſpended a clergyman ( ger) for three years, ſor executing a clandeſtine mar- 
riage between Edward Earl of Hartford and Frances Pranel. 


this year, the Archbiſhop had the ſatisfaction of finding the 
fore given of his good inclinations towards the eſtabliſhed coal 


itution of the Church, con- 


firmed [KKK]. The next year he conſtantly attended the Queen in her laſt illneſs, and 
compoled a prayer upon that occaſion [LLL]; hg was principal mourner at her funeral, 
received the offering, and had the banners preſented to him (bb). King James being 
proclaimed March the 24th, 1602, the Archbiſhop ſent Dr Nevil, Dean of Canterbury, 
into Scotland to his Majeſty, in the name of the Biſhops and Clergy of England, to 

render their allegiance, and to underſtand his Majeſty's pleaſure in regard to the govern. (% Paul, . 
ment of the Church, and though the Dean brought a gracious meſſage to him from the 
King, aſſuring him that he would maiatain the ſettlement as his predeceſſor had left it, 
yet the Archbiſhop paſſed this ſummer of the year 1603 in ſome pain about its preſervation 
[MMM]. The Puritans had immediately upon the death of Queen Elizabeth conceived 
treſh hopes of ſome countenance, if not eſtabliſhment of their new diſcipline, and began 
to talk loudly of challenging forth with all exemption from the cenſure of, and ſubjeckion 
to, the eccleſiaſtical authority (iii). A book had been printed the year before by that 
party, entitled, The Plea of the Innocents (kkk), and this year ia April there came out 
The humble Petition of the thouſand miniſters for redreſſing offences in the church, at the end of 
which they required a conference; and in October a proclamation was iſſued touching a 
meeting for the hearing and determining things pretended to be amiſs in the church, The 
Archbiſhop's diligence in this affair is ſeen in a letter which he wrote to the Earl of 
Shrewſbury ſoon after [ NNN], by which it appears alſo, that he was then (viz. in Decem- 
ber) ſo much indiſpoſed with the jaundice (a diſorder incident to his conſtitution) as not 
to be able to wait upon the King and court abroad that ſummer. Before the confe- 


but, notwithſtanding, divers accuſations were made 
againſt theſe courts in that parliament. Wherevpon in 
January, ſoon after the parliament was riſen, the Arch- 
biſhop backed his former letter and ſpeech to the 


convocation, made in December, with this circular 
addreſs to them. 


« Salutem in Chriſta, | 

* Your Lordſhip hath by experience now found 
* how the not reforming of the inconveniences crept 
into eccleſiaſtical inferior courts, ſpecified in my 
letters ſent to you in April laſt, hath bred that effect 
* which was then foreſeen, even the multitude of com- 
« plaints made againſt them in the laſt parliament, 

which, had they not been prevented with great cir- 
cumſpection, and hope propoſed of os reform- 
ation hereafter of theſe abuſes and grievances of the 
ſubje& in the inferior courts, there might perhaps 
have enſued the taking away of the whole or moſt 
of the courts, which cauſed me at our laſt aſſembly 
in convocation to admoniſh my brethren then pre- 
* ſent in the terms I did then, which had they been 
well obſerved, theſe enormities had been all re- 
dreſſed. He then repeats the former abuſes in eight 
articles, and concludes to this effect. Theſe being 
the grievances moſt noted, and both in parliament 
* and otherwiſe complained of to be heavy for the 
ſubject to — as I did require at your Lord- 
ſhips hands a reformation of them at the end of the 
convocation, ſo | do hereby pray and require, that 
you will ſet down ſuch obſervations to your eccle- 
ſiaſtical officers, whereby all theſe abovenamed in- 
conveniences may be avoided, as the grievances 
ſpringing of the not obſerving of the former conſti- 
tutions; and if any officer under you ſhall impugn 
and not duly perform the redreſſing of all theſe diſ- 
orders in manner as I ſhall preſcribe them, he ſhall 
certainly know that I had rather with ſeverity re- 
form him, than bear theſe ordinary complaints, 
which in the end may turn te the {andal of our 
juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical. And ſo not doubting but 
you will have due care of the premiſes, I commend 
your Lordſhip to God. From Lambeth, 7th Ja- 
* nuary. 

* Your Lordſhips loving brother in Chriſt (77). 


[KKK] Towards the eſtabliſhed conflitution of the 
church,] After Cartwright was admitted to bail at the 
Archbiſhop's motion, he always acknowledged the 
obligation, as appears by ſeveral letters of his to the 
Archbiſhop. In one, dated March 24th, 1601, he ac- 
knowledges his bond of moſt humble duty ſo much the 
Aricter, becauſe his Grace's favour proceeded from a frank 
diſpoſition, without any def. rt of his oxwn ; and the Arch- 
biſhop, ſays Sir George Paul 5. hath been heard to 
ſay, that if Maſter Cartwright had not ſo far engaged 


rence 


himſelf as he did in the beginning, he thought verily 
in his latter time he would have been drawn to con- 
formity ; for when he was freed from his troubles, he 
often repaired to the Archbiſhop, who uſed him 
kindly, and was contented to tolerate his preaching 
in Warwick divers years, upon his promiſe not to 
impugn the eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, but perſuade 
and procure as much as in him lay the eitimation 
thereof, which he performed ; but when her Majefty 
came to know of the Archbiſhop's connivency, ſhe was 
diſpleaſed with it(73), Sir Henry Yelverton (79) aſſures 
us, that his laſt words on his deathbed were, that he 
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ſorely lamented the unneceſſary troubles he had cauſed (79) In his epi- 
in the church by the ſchiſm he had been the great file to the reader 


fomenter of; and wiſhed he was to begin his life 

again, that he might teſtify to the world the diſlike 

- __ of his former ways; and in this opinion he 
IEC. 

[LLL) He compoſed a prayer upon that occaſion } 
Theſe were the words of it; O # heavenly Father, 
and God of all mercy, wwe moſt humbly beſerch thee t9 
behold thy ſervant the Qucen with the eyes of fity and 
compaſſion. Give unto her the comfort of thy h:ly Spirit; 
work in ber à conſtant and lively faith, grant unto her 
true repentance, and reſlore unto her, if it be thy will, 
her former health and flrength both of body and ſoul ; 
let not the enemy nor his wicked inflruments have any 
power over her to do her harm. O Lord, puniſh her not. 
for our offences, neither us in her. Deal not with us, O 
Lord, as we have deſcrued; but for thy mercy's ſake, 
and for thy Chriſt « ſake, forgive us all our fin, and 
prolong her days, that ave may ſtill enyoy ler, to the glory 


through Feſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen So]. 
[MMM] He paſſed this ſummer in /*me pain about 
its preſervation.) It will be no ſevere cenſure, if we 
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of thy boly name, and goud of al ſuch as truly fear thee, | 
(88) Strype, ch. 


20. from Regitt. 
W hite. Vol. III 


ſuppoſe that a concern for himſelf was one gieat in- ** 145, 


gredient in this anxiety. He had been long in the 
higheſt favour with Queen Elizabeth. Sir George 
Paul obſerves, that he did all in all for the managin 
of the clergy affairs, and diſpoſing of biſhopricks — 
other eccleſiaſtical promotions; the Queen having de- 
clared that ſhe had laid the burthen of theſe cares upon 
his ſhoalders, in theſe words, That if any thing were 
amiſs, be it upon his ſoul and conſcience to anſwer it; 
for ſhe had rid her hands, and looked that he ſhould 
yield anaccount on her bchalf unto almighty God (81) 
[NNN] A letter which he «wrote to the Earl 
Shrew/bary ſoon after] * My very honorable aud 
* eſpecial good Lord, I have wrote to the town of 
* Grimſby, according to your defire, and do veiy 
* heartily thank you fer ſo well affecting them, being 
a corporation which natute tendeth me to favour, 
and to wiſh well unto. | would to God your Lord- 
* ſhip were ſeated there, if there were any ſeat it for 
* you, I did not difcommend your purpote for — 
| * 
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rence he ſent ſome queries to his old friend Dr Hutton, then Archbiſhop of York, of matters 
that ſhould be concerted at this conference for his judgment. The conference was held 
at Hampton-court, and laſted three days, June 14, 16, and 18. An account of it was 
afterwards written by Dr Barlow, then Dean of Cheſter, at the particular requeſt of the 
Archbiſhop: one principal deſign of which was thereby to wipe off an aſperſion that was 
thrown upon him, and ſome other Biſhops, at the cloſe of it [OOO]. The time of 
the parliament's meeting now drawing near, the Archbiſhop, that he might be the better 
prepared, appointed a meeting at the Biſhop of London's houſe at Fulham, to confer 
wich ſome of the Biſhops and judges of his court concerning the affairs of the church, 
which were then to be treated on. As he was thus going in his barge on a very cold day, 
and having his barge-cloth tied up (as his cuſtom was) to the top of the bales, the wind 
blew ſo ſharp, that the young gentlemen in waiting deſired to have the cloth down, which 
he would by no means permit, becauſe the water was rough, and he would therefore ſee his 
way. At night he complained of having taken a great cold in his head. However, the 
next Sunday, being the firſt Sunday in Lent, he went to Whitehall, where the King held 
(% The King a long diſcourſe with him and the Biſhop of London, about the affairs of the Church, 
Cd Bs. Going thence, aſter faſting till near one o'clock, to the Council Chamber to dinner, he 
clared, as Sir _ was taken with a fit, which ended in the dead palſy on the right fide, and his ſpeech taken 
— tit by away, whence he was carried to the Lord Treaſurer's chamber, and thence (after a while) 
thele tes he conveyed home to Lambeth, On Tueſday he was viſited by the King, who told him, 


archbithop con- be would pray to Cod for bis life, and that if he could obtain it, he ſhould think it one of 
hen eve ity the greateſt temporal bleſſings that could be given him in this kingdom. The Archbiſhop would 
ſundry tim-s be- have ſaid ſomething to the King, but his ſpeech failed him, ſo that he uttered only 
agen Ang imperfect words. But ſo much of his ſpeech was heard, repeating it once or twice car- 
on his kighnes, neſtly (with his eyes and hands lifted up) pro eccleſia Dei (lil): And as he would have 
— — his mind A the King being 2 10 he made two or 3 N to write his 
his ſpecial care mind to him, but could not, the pen falling out of his hand by reaſon of the prevailing of 
ck, his diſeaſe, which put an end 8 bis life * day fling, being the — day of Te- 
(ome Leg, p. bruary 1603-4 (mmm). Camden, notwithſtanding he aſſigns the pally for the immediate 
113, 119, 122 apparent cauſe of his death, yet expreſly declares, that “he died with grief, as he found 

ce the King began to contend about the liturgy, and judged ſome things therein fit to 
. — “be altered. Dum de liturgia recepta Rex contendere ca pit, & nonnulla in ea mutanda cenſuit, 
ann. 1604, * Jobannes Whitgiftus Archiepiſc. ex mærore obiit (unn). This ſeems allo to be the gene- 
(6s) Saunders, Tal Opinion, by the account which another author (oo) gives us, that upon his death-bed 
in his Hiſtory of he ſhould uſetheſe words: Et nunc, Domine, exaltata eſt anima mea, quod in eo tempore ſuccubui 
K. James. «©. quando mallem epiſcopatus mei Deo reddere rationem, quam inter homines exercere : And 
(ett The Dr hade now, O Lord, my foul is rejoiced that I die in a time wherein I had rather give up 
deer 2 fup» 3546. to God an account of my biſhopric, than any longer to exerciſe it among men.” He 
two Lordz, of was interred the 27th of March in the pariſh-church of Croydon, where a monument is 
OED erected with an inſcription to his memory. His funeral was graced with the preſence 
_ +... Of the Earl of Worceſter, and the Lord Zouch, who attended the hearſe carrying his 
1977) '& 22” banners; and Dr Babington (ppp), Biſhop of Worceſter, preached his funeral- ſermon 
him her black with great applauſe on 2 Chron, xxiv. 15, 16. In his perſon he was of a middle ſtature, 
life, p. 1044 A grave countenance, and brown complexion, black hair and eyes (3). He wore his 


beard neither long nor thick. He was ſmall boned and of good agility, being ſtraight 


(rrr) Idem, 


1:4 and well ſhaped in all his limbs to the light habit of his body, which begun tomewhat 

(ur) It hath been to ſpread and fill out towards his latter years (777). His learning ſeems to have been 

often obſerved, confined to the Latin language, as Hugh Broughton often objected to him; neither doth 
at as a preach- 


er he did boaous NE ſeem to have been much ſkilled in deep points of theology. He was a popular and a 


bl aabeb. diligent preacher, and took delight in exerciſing his talent that way (55s), yet his ambi- 


* fiſh ponds; for it is a true proverb, Things far fetched Lady, I commit both to the unction of almighty 
6 _ dear bcught are good for ladies. God. From Croydon, December the 12th, 1603. 
* I have not been at court ſithence it removed from ; 105 

Hampton, the times and ways have been ſo danger- Your ln atten, 


ous, and my years ſo unapt to travel ; but I have John Cantuare (82,.' | 
heard from thence and ſent thither according to my (28) on we 
former manner; and although our humorous and [000] An aſper/fron thrown upon him and fome at her © 23 


contentious brethren have made many petitions and Bi/hops at the clue of it.] The meeting was ſcarce ted 
motions correſpondent to their natures, yet your over, when it was reported, and copies thereof were to Mr S:rype by 
Lordſhip may perceive by the proclamation pub- diſperſed, that the Archbiſhop and Biſhops of London WI te Kennet 
liſhed, and to my comfort I am aſſured by his Ma- — Wincheſter fell down on their knees to the King, _ 3 
jeſty's letters writ to me, that they have not much and deſired that all things might remain as they were. 

prevailed. Your Lordſhip I am ſure doth imagine leſt the Papiſts might think they had been in an error 
that T have not all this while been idle, nor greatly hitherto, and might ſay then would perſuade them to 
quiet in mind; for æubo can promiſe himſelf reſt come to a church having errors in it; and teſt the 
among ſo many wipers ? I thank God I go on as I Puritans ſhould alledge they had been long perſecuted 
wont to do, although at preſent I am attended with unjuſtly ; and further, that at the end of this confer- 
my old diſeaſe the jaundice. I am ſorry to hear you ence, the Archbiſhop had been intreated to be a means 
mention any ſuperſedeas towards the parliament. You that the ceremonies might not be preſſed. and that he 
know my opiuion of the goute, and thoſe that are ſhould anſwer, that they had been urged as neceſſary, 
infected therewith ; I hope your Lordſkip will not and would be ſo ſtill ; and at laſt the Archbiſhop and 
confirm me therein, nay I perſuade myſelf of the Biſhop of London (as almoſt deſpairing of their cauſe) 
contrary in you; but my reſolution is guod Deus beſought his Majeſty to take their cauſe into his own 
wult, hoc faciet. And ſo with my moſt heartieſt com- hand, and to make ſome good end of it, as might 
mendations to your Lordſhip and my very good ſtand with their credit. 
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tion led him chiefly to fway and government, in the adminiftration of which he was both 
indefatigable and intrepid. After he left Trinity College, while he was Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he took for many years into his houſe a number 
of young gentlemen, ſeveral of quality, to inſtruct them, as their Tutor, reading to them 
thrice a day in mathematics and other arts, as well as in the languages, giving them 
good allowance and preferments as occaſion offered; beſides theſe, he 1 vera r 
ſcholars in his houſe till he could provide for them, and prefer them (as he did ſeveral to 
good eſtates) he alſo maintained divers others at the univerſity. His charitable hoſpi- 
tality extended to foreigners. He relieved and entertained in his houſe for many years 
together ſeveral diſtreſſed miniſters (recommended by Beza and others) out of Germany 
and France, who were driven from their own homes, ſome by baniſhment, others by 
reaſon of wars and extremity, ſhewing no leſs bounty to them at their departure. Sir 
George Paul aſſures us, that he remitted large ſums out of his own purſe to Beza. He 
kept like wiſe for the exerciſe of military diſcipline a good armory, and a fair ſtable of 
great horſes, inſomuch as he was able to arm at all points both horſe and foot, and ſe- 
veral times had an hundred foot and fifty horſe, of his own ſervants, muſtered and trained, 
entertaining captains for that purpoſe. He had alſo ſkilful riders, who taught them to 
manage their horſes, and inſtructed them in warlike exerciſes, all whom he rewarded in 
liberal m#nner. By this means ſeveral of his gentlemen afterwards proved good ſoldiers, 
many whereof became captains and commanders, and ſome for their valour and ſervice 
were knighted in the field: in this view his houſe was a perfect academy; and in ſome 
reſpects ſuperior and more profitable, viz. for martial affairs, and the experience that 
divines and other ſcholars had, being near and often at the court and chief ſeats of juſ- 
tice, from whence they continually had the paſſages and intelligences, both for matters of 
ſtate and government in cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil. By this means many of his 
domeſtic chaplains, both before and after his death, attained to the chiefeſt honours and 
dignities, namely, Dr Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Dr Ravis, Biſhop of Lon- 
don; Dr Barlow, Biſhop of Lincoln; Dr Gouldeſbury, Biſhop of Glouceſter; Dr Parry, 
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Biſhop of Worceſter ; Dr Redman, Biſhop of Norwich; and Dr Buckeridge, Biſhop of 


Rocheſter. His houſekeeping was anſwerable to this; he often feaſted the clergy, nobi- 

licy, and gentry of his dioceſe and neighbourhood, and at Chriſtmas eſpecially his gates 

were always open, and his hall ſet twice or thrice over with ſtrangers *: Upon ſome * As Drufus, 
chief feſtival days he was ſerved with great ſolemnity, ſometimes upon the knee. Every — 
year he entertained the Queen at one of his houſes, and ſome years twice or thrice. Every — Dull, a 
third year while he was Archbiſhop, he uſually went into Kent, when he was attended he aa ka 
by a train of his own ſervants, conſiſting of two hundred perſons; theſe being joined by how 
the gentlemen of the country, he ſometimes rode into Canterbury, and other towns, with chupel, 
eight hundred or a thouſand horſe. At his firſt journey into Kent, which was in July 

1589, he rode to Dover, attended with not leſs than one hundred of his own ſervants 

in livery, whereef there were forty gentlemen in chains of gold. The train of gentle- 

men and clergy in the country and their followers was above five hundred horſe. This 

grand appearance proved of ſervice to the church at that time; at his entrance into 

the town, there happily landed an intelligencer from Rome, who wondered to fee an Arch- 

biſhop or clergyman in England ſo reverenced and attended; and being preſent alſo the 

Sunday following at ſervice at the cathedral in Canterbury, where ſeeing his Grace at- 

tended with his gentlemen and ſervants, as alſo the Dean, Prebendaries, and Preachers in 


their ſurplices and ſcarlet hoods, and hearing the ſolemn muſic with the voices and or- 


gans, cornets and ſackbuts, he was ſtruck with amazement and admiration, and declared, 


that ey were led in great blindneſs at Rome by our own nation, who made the people there believe, 
that there was not in England either Archbiſhop or Biſhop, or cathedral, or any church or eccleſi- 
aftical government, but that all ::as pulled down to the ground, and that the people heard their mi- 
niſters in woods and fields, among trees and brute beaſts : but for his own part he proteſted, that 
wileſs it were in the Pope's chapel, be never ſaw a mor: ſolemn ſight, or beard a more heavenly 
ſound. In the execution of his charge in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, every Thurſday 


in Term being a ſolemn court-day, the Archbiſhop had a ſermon in his chapel, and en- 


tertained the commiſſary and their attendants at great expence. That day was ſeen a 
ſenate of the greateſt counſellors of ſtate, with the aſſiſtance of the chief pꝛelates, juſ- 
tices, judges, and ſufficient lawyers of both profeſſions that thoſe times afforded F. He | Tl kep- up 


gave audience to ſuitors twice a day at ſet hours, entertaining them hoſpitably. His cou- the reputation of 


rage and reſolution in this court appears from what has been already related; but there me elt f 
is one remarkable inſtance, which ought not to be omitted. It happened before he was 2 4. — 
made privy-counſellor, when a gentleman of good account perceiving which way the till at length by 
court leaned in his cauſe (not according to his deſire) told the Archbiſhop, that upon ano- 3 
ther oecaſion there grew ſome ſpeech of that cauſe before the Lords of the council, and into it, this court 
their lordſhips were of another opinion than his Grace and the reſt of the commiſſioners 88 
ſeemed to be: What telleſt thou me, ſaid the Archbiſhop, of the Lords of the council ? I tell abolimed. 
thee, they are in theſe caſes to be adviſed by us, and not we by themy. Upon ſuch like occa- ( 5 Georgs 
fions he would oftentimes ſay to his private friends towards the latter part of his time, Paul, p. 10. 
when in familiar diſcourſe they obſerved his courage and ſtoutneſs, that two things did help , Being old and 
much to mate a man confident in good cauſes, namely, Orbitas & Senectus f, and, ſaid he, chute, 

they ſteed me both. He was naturally of a choleric diſpoſiticn, which however was fo tem- 
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WHITGIFT. 
red with his ambition and prudence, that his choler rather ſerved for a whetſtone of 
is courage in juſt cauſes, than any weapon whetted againſt the perſon, goods, or good 
name of any other. When Pickering was cenſured in the Star-chamber for libelling him 
after his death, it was obſerved by the Earl of Saliſbury [Cecil] who knew him well, 
that there was nothing more to be feared in his government, eſpecially towards his latter 
time, than his mildneſs and clemency. This part of his character is ſufficiently confirmed 
by the learned Mr Hooker, who with that majeſtic ſimplicity which diſtinguiſhes his 
pen, expreſſes it thus: He” (the Archbiſhop) ſays he, always governed with that 
© moderation, which uſeth by patience to ſuppreſs boldneſs, and to make them conquer that 
(err) Mr Hecker ** ſuffer (itt). As the reducing both the Popiſh recuſants and Preſbyterian Puritans to 
in theſe - conformity with the eſtabliſhed church was what lay neareſt to his heart, he plied both 
lated the archbi. theſe kinds of delinquents as well with his power and authority, as with his lenity and per- 
hop's motto, ſuaſion; and was ſo aſſiduous in preaching, that even after he was Biſhop of Worceſter, 
which coltains a unleſs extraordinary buſineſs of the Marches of Wales hindered him, he never failed to 
very eood mM” preach every Sunday, either in the city or in ſome neighbouring pariſh- church. The like 
a choleric diſpo- he did alſo when he was Archbiſhop, and lay at Croydon, the Queen being in her pro- 
GON greſs. Neither did any Sunday eſcape him in Kent, and he often preached the morning- 
(vas) Paul's life, leEture both in Worceſter and Canterbury, early enough to be preſent afterwards at ſer- 
22 *3- 35- mon in the cathedral (uu). Upon the whole, Mr Strype remarks (www), that he lived 
107, log, 103, and died in great reputation, and particularly happy in being highly eſteemed for his 
3 wiſdom, learning, and piety, by both his ſovereigns, Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
(www) Ubi fa. Who both conſulted with him in all matters of the church, and in making laws and orders 
Fra, p. 35g for the well government thereof: And likewiſe in taking always his advice for proper men 
to be placed in the chief preferment of it; and who ſeeing the great danger of the over- 
throw of the religion as it was reformed at firſt, that is, of the doctrine of it by papiſts, 
and its diſcipline and conſtitution by the new reformers [PP], devoted biniſt „ his 


pains, his ſtudies, his learning, and his intereſt to the preſerving of it, wherein he 
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[PPP] The new Reformers.) Beſides Cartwright Alſo I am for to juſtify this treatiſe and the exact 
and Travers already mentioned, the chief ringleaders method and truth thereof, againſt the multitude of 
of theſe were Beal, Penry, Udal, Baro, and ſome 11 and writers heretofore. Farther, 
others; a particular account of whom, and the pains I offer to prove, that the word of God doth expreſsly 
our Archbiſhop took to ſuppreſs them, may be ſeen ſet down al neceſſary and general rules of the arts. and 
in the Life of his Grace by Mr Strype, to whom we al learning, as may appear by this book; but ſhould 
owe ſome particulars of one principal ringleader, more appear, if examples were added, and the con- 
namely Robert Browne, who went at a further diſtance trary errors more largely diſcovered. 
than any of the Puritans at firſt did, even to the Oh that our univerſities were herein adviſed 
breaking off wholly from the church eſtabliſhed, as and reformed! I dare ſay no more. But I judge that 
holding it utterly unlawful to be a member thereof, or that propecy was of God, touching Oxford and 
to communicate with it, as being antichriſtian and Stameforde, and that to the ſhame of Oxford, which 
idolatrous. He wrote books to prove this charge, then withftood and prevailed againſt Stameforde, and 
and drew away a great party, and ſet up a ſe&, which ſuppreſling it and the truth therewith. Oh! Right Ho- 
from his name was called Browniſts. Bat in 1589 he nourable and Prudent, I ſpeak no toy, but even in this 
returned to the communion of the church. He was poor treatiſe of me a Stameforde man do ſe it partly ve- 
the third ſon of Anthony Browne, of Tolthorp, in the rifed : yea I dare by God's help, and your Lordſhip's 
county of Rutland. Eſq; and High Sheriff of that favour, undertake this place or cauſe ; That in one 
county in 37 Hen. VIII. 5 Mary, and 13 Eliz. and year ſcholars may wel learn together thoſe arts, which 
by his wife Dorothy, daughter of Sir Philip Boteler, ſcarcely in ten years they untowardly learn in the 
of Woodhall in Hertfordſhire, had this ſon Robert, univerfities ; and that by divine wiſdom and prudence 
who became afterwards Rector of Achurch in Nor- they ſhal confute their Logic ; by right ſpeech and 
thamptonſhire, by the intereſt of the Lord Burleigh, language diſprove their Grammar; by right uſe of 
who, when this his couſin had left his fancie:, and proverbs and proverbial ſpeeches, or by worde, diſ- 
became obedient to the church, wrote a letter to the prove their Rhetoric : Alſo their Arithmetic, by the 
Biſhop of Peterborough (in whoſe dioceſe he was) to Tight rules of numbring ; their Geometry, by better 
ſhew him favour; and that as he had been deprived meaſuring ; their Muſic, by better meaſuring ; their 
of ſome benefice which he had before, ſo now, if he Metaphyſics, by the law of creation, covenant, and 
found him duly conformable, to provide ſome eccleſi - ſanctification; their Ethics, Oeconomics, Politics, by 
aſtical employment for him; urging that he was the true religion and righteouſneſs. 
more willing to do him good, and was not a little Vet I condemn none of the arts, but only the falſe- 

lad of his reclaiming of him, becauſe of kindred to neſs of them. And if it were not that I am become 
Fim. His Lordſhip's letter is dated from his houſe odious to many for the Truth's ſake, I would not 
near the Savoy, June 20, 1589. But it ſeems Mr doubt by God's grace to bring many thouſands [to be] 
Browne could not ſo leave his opinions, but he ſtill of my mind * judgment, and in very ſhort time 
remained conceited and very fanciful; of which ſome perfect them in their tormer ſtudies, as is above ſpeci- 
Tables in Latin which he wrote, and hugely applauded fied: I mean, if I were authorized to read public 
himſelf for, are pregnant proofs. The intent of theſe lectures, and make profeſſion accordingly. For as 
Tables was to rectify the knowledge of arts and ſci- Plato, Ariſtotle, Socrates, and Pythagoras made many 
ences by the word, as appears from a letter which he thouſand ſcholars, and that without any public main- 
wrote tothe Lord Treaſurer in the following terms. tenance, and in a very few years; ſo much rather the 

With ſpecial reverence and dutiful ſubmiſſion I ex- arts and points of religion more truly handled, and 
hibit this treatiſe to your Honour: the Latin Tables, utterly differing from them al, I would hope, by your 
and definition thereof, I have beforetime written to Lordſhip's good countenance, onely to perform much 
your Lordſhip, which I underſtand have been ſhewed rather the like, and that in al quietneſs ſo; not med- 
to fome learned and reyerend fathers the Biſhops, but dling to condemne or controwl any learned man, or 
are either neglected, or through greater buſineſs for- any kind of profeſſion. Thus being longer herein 
gotten. Nevertheleſs I aſſure myſelf, and dare offer than I would, I ceaſe: praying for your Honour's 
the challenge, that here in this treatiſe I have juſtly health and eternal bliſs. | 
altered the arts, and the rules and terms of arts, by 


evidence of the Y/ord, and have corrected many errors Your Honour's poor Orator, 
of all our profeſiors: yea, many falſified points of (33) Strype's 
learning, both in the method and truth of the arts, Robert Browne (83). Appendix to 


and alſo of religion, 
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had ſueceſs to the end of his days, though through much oppoſition. Our litan 
printed no books beſides thoſe above-mentioned againſt Cartwright's Admonition. His 
nius was turned not to a ſedentary, but an active life, which was handſomely intimated 
to the French ambaſſador Boys Siſi, to whom * his enquiring what works the Arch- 
biſhop had publiſhed, for that he would willingly read his books, who was reputed The 
peerleſs Prelate for piety and learning in our days, and whom in conference he found ſo grave, 
godly, and judicious, it was anſwered, that he only publiſhed certain books in the Engliſh 
rongue in defence of the eccleſiaſtical government; and being incidentally told, that he 
had founded an hoſpital and a ſchool, the ambaſſador immediately broke into this ex- 
preſſion : Prefect boſpitale ad ſublevandam paupertatem, & ſchola ad inſtruendam juventutem 
ſunt optimi libri quos Archiepiſcopus | aliquis) conſcribere potuit. Truly an hoſpital to ſuſ- 
« tain the poor, and a ſchool to train up youth, are the worthieſt books that an Arch- 
« biſhop could ſet forth (xxx). : 


(xxx) Sir C, 
Paul, P. 111. 


WICLIFF, de WYCLIF, or WICLEF [Jonxl], a very learned Engliſh Di- 
vine in the fourteenth century, the firſt who had the courage and honeſty to oppoſe 
many of the errors and abſurd impoſitions of the church of Rome, was born about the year 
1324, in Richmondſhire within the county of York [A], near the river Tees, and in the 
pariſh of Wycliff, from whence he took his ſurname (4). Being bred to learning, he (4) Leland, Cot- 
was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, and admitted Commoner of Queen's college ; but 3 = = 
18 Tanner, Bi- ſoon after removed to Merton-college, of which he was probationer (5), but never fel- — vol. V, 
Naben, P* low, as ſome have aſſerted [BJ. This college was, and had been, the moſt famous ſe- . * 
Py” minary of great and learned men in the whole univerſity [C J. And John Wicliff quickly life by J. Lewis, 
| grew inferior to none of them, but came to be taken notice of, and diſtinguiſhed for his? 
excellent parts, and wonderful diligence, which was ſuch, that he is ſaid to have gotten 
by heart all the moſt intricate parts of Ariſtotle; and, when he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of divinity, to have made himſelf maſter of all the niceties of the ſchoolmen. By theſe 
means he came to be accounted an excellent philoſopher, and incomparable in ſchool-exer- 
{3 Ben, ds Ciſes (c): a man of a profound wir, very acute, and powerful in diſputations, and to paſs 
Kayghron, © with the common fort of divines for little leſs than a God (d). To theſe acquiſitions of (4) Leland, de 


1bus * . 8 "Ez a 2 
os» ſchool - learning, he added the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, and of our own municipal Serigteribes, gr. 


1 laws, in all which his writings ſhew him to have been very well verſed. But his favourite — Snag 
bo "ſtudy and chief delight, were the holy ſcriptures, Of theſe he was a very diligent reader 
on ſeveral parts of them he wrote notes, expoſitions, and homilies; and tranſlated them 
into Engliſh : for which reaſon he ſeems to have obtained the title of Doctor Evangelicus, 
the Evangelical or Goſpel Doctor. Next to the ſcriptures, he ſtudied moſt the chief Fa- 
thers of the Latin church (e), whom he often cites and refers to in his writings. He was (% St Aveuſtin, 
likewiſe a great admirer of the writings of Robert Groſthead, made Biſhop of Lincoln brate, Greser. 
in 1235, and of Richard Fitz-Ralph, Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, and Archbiſhop 
of Armagh in Ireland about the year 1347. Theſe he often quotes, and makes great 
uſe of them in his diſputes with the Friers, and againſt the papal encroachments in Eng- 
land. Such was Mr Wicliffe's character in the univerſity (): and he appears, as early as 0 Lewis, p. 3- 
the year 1356, to have declared publickly againſt ſome popiſh corruptions, in his treatiſe 
Of the laſt age of the Church [D].“ But what ſeems to have made him firſt taken 


notice 


41 Ricbmondihire avithin the county of York.] 
Thomas James informs us (1), that * unto this day 
end of An Apo. ſome of the name and family of Wicliff doe remaine 
legie for [chn in the North. —It was in the reign of King James I. 
Wicliff, Kc. by that Dr James wrote this; and we are told, that 
Thomas Janes. there is now a branch of the Wicliff's family in the 


Simon Mepham and John Peckham, Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury. William Occham, the Nominaliſt, or 
Singular Doctor.— William Rede, a noted mathema- (4) Leland, in 
tician, Biſhop: of Chicheſter in 1369, &c (4). * By Biſhop Tanner's 


example of theſe, as well as by the ftri& diſcipline . 


(1) John Wie- ( 
lif's life, at the Dr 


Ot of that houſe, as Dr Tho. James obſerves (5), © he 
ord 160%. neighbourhood of Richmond, who were formerly * became nothing inferiour to any of the former, ei- (5) Life, as 
Lords of Wicliff, and had a conſiderable eſtate there; ther in quicknes of apprehenſion, ſharpnes of wit, abo 


Ve 
and that among them there goes a report, though they 

have no authentick evidence to ſupport it, that John 
) Hiftery of Wicliff was of their family (2). 


ſhortnes of delivery, greatnes of induſtrie, ſtoutnes 
of courage, and variety of all kinde of good learn- 
ing; and above them all in a full knowledge of the 


= © 0 WW WW 


rm Harri by [B] But never Fellow, as ſome have aſſerted. ] Moſt * truth of the 120 pel, and conſtant defenſe of the ſame 
Lond. — of our writers have called him Fellow of that college: * unto the ende. — The chief ſources from whence 
970. p. 31 5. However, that he never was actually Fellow, is quite he drew his learning, beſides the Bible, were, Oecham, 
plain from this memorandum, in Br. Twine's MS. Tho. Bradwardine, Marſilius of Padua, Guido de 8. 
extracted from an old regiſter of Merton College by Amore, Ric. Armachanus, Abelard, Robert Groſthead 
the learned Tho. Allen, J. Wiclif, doctor in theolo - Biſhop of Lincoln, &c. 
* gia, qui nimium in proprio ingenio confidebat, non [D] Of the laft age of the Church.) In this voy 
* fuir Socius iſtius domus, nec annum probationis ha - ſhort tract he ſhews LE the Abbot Joachim's boo 
(3) Tanner, * buit plenarium in eadem (3). of the Popes, 


Biblioth, 767. 
not. b. OT 


[C] The moſt famous ſeminary of great and learned 
men in the univerſity.] Among whom are reckoned— 
Roger Bacon, the ornament of his age, an extraordi- 
nary mathematician.— Thomas Bradwardine, A. D. 
1349. the Profound Doctor, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury.— Walter Burley, A. D. 1330. the Plain 


Doctor, preceptor to K. Edward III.—]ohn Eſtwood, 
famous for his {kill in aſtronomy, about 1350.—Jobn 
of Gateſden, an eminent Phyſician, about 1320. 
Simon Iflip, Archbiſhop of Canterbury in 1349. 


Of the ſeed of profetis, and of the ſeyings 
&c, St Bernard, the verſes of the Sibyls, &c. that, as 
he expreſſes it, Seculer Power of the Hooly Gooſt 
« eliſpired, and that bothe venjaunce of ſwerde, myſ- 
* cheifs unknowne bifore, bi whiche men thes daies 
* ſchulde be punyſchid ſchulen falle for ſynne of 
« preſtis, men ſchal fall on them, and caſt them out of 
their fatte beneficis, and thei ſchal ſeie he came into 
© his benefice by his kynrede, thes bi covenant maad 
* bifore, he for his ſervyſe, and thes for moneye cam 
into Goddis Chirche. Thane ſchal eche ſuch preſt 

crye, 
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notice of, was his joining with the univerſity in 1 360, againſt the oppoſition and anctosch 


ments made by the be 
ſince their ſettlement in 


to diſturb the Chancellor and ſcholars, by breaking in upon 
'-) Wood, Mit, leges (g), and ſetting up an exempt juriſdiction [E!]. 


* Antig. Univ, 


their ill practice of entici 


en. Lin 
8. 95. 150, 
154, 155. 


ing Friers, the Methodiſt Preachers of thoſe times, who had, ever 
xford in 1230, been very troubleſome, and made it their buſineſs 


on their ſtatutes and privi- 
He oppoſed thoſe Friers alſo, in 


the youth from the colleges into their convents; inſomuch 
that people were afraid of ſending. their children to the univerſity, leſt they ſhould be 
thus kidnapped. By which means the number of ſtudents was ſo far decreaſed, that 


whereas they had been thirty thouſand, they were not, in 1357, above fix thouſand. 
Thoſe mendicant Monks having alſo invented this groundleſs and filly notion, on pur- 
poſe to juſtify their begging trade, That the poverty of Chriſt was ſuch, that neither be 
nor any ot his Apoſtles had any thing of their own, but poſſeſſed all things in common, 
and that Chriſt begged for a livelihood ; Mr Wicliff, among others, ſolidly confuted 


(5) Wood, Hit. them, with great applauſe ([F]. 
& Antiq. ut ſu- 
pra, P- 181. 


All which performances rendered him ſo conſider- 
able, that, on the gth of April 1361, he was appointed Maſter of the hall, or college, 
of Balliol (i): and, the 14th of May following, preſented by the ſame college to the 


church of Filingham in the county of Lincoln; which he afterwards exchanged for that 7. 7;. 
of Lotegarſhall (4). On the 14th of December 1365, he was conſtituted Warden of () regis. 
Canterbury college in Oxford, by Archbiſhop Simon de Iſlip, founder of that college; %, Gine. 


well, Epiſc, 


(1) Now incor» ({}) | G] who, in the letters of inſtitution, ſtyles him a perſon in whoſe fidelity, circum- Lincoln, 3, 


porate | in o 
Chiit's church. 


m) Regiſt. Iſlep, 
ol. 306. & 
Wood, Hist. & 
Anti. U iv. 
Ox. J. i. p. 184. 


ſpection, and induſtry, he very much confided; and on whom he had fixed his eyes for nul Hiſt, of 


e Tranſlations 


that place, upon account of the honeſty of his life, of his laudable converſation, and his of the nii1e, 
knowledge of letters, or learning (n). But an equal number of regular and ſecular prieſts "7: 
having been placed in this college by the founder; after his deceaſe, the regulars who 
wanted at that time to engroſs all religious donations, got their Warden Mr Wicliff, and 


Leun, p. 24% the three ſecular Fellows, ejected in April 1367. Theſe, refuſing to abide by ſo arbi- 
trary a ſentence, appealed to the Pope. But at that prejudiced court, where the Monks, 
the Pope's ſtanding army, were entirely countenanced, John Wicliff could get neither 


favour nor juſtice; and therefore the ſentence againſt him was confirmed in 1370 (#). „% Lenz. 
This unhandſome uſage, we may ſuppoſe, increaſed our Author's averſion for the court 106. 

of Rome, avgmented the ill opinion he had conceived of it, and infuſed ſome bitterneſs 
into his writings: but it was not owing to his being refuſed the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, 
(o) or Worceſter, as ſome fabulous writers have aſſerted; for, long before this, he had 
drawn his pen againſt the Pope's exactions, even as early as the year 1356 (p). However, 
againit Rebelli- it is certain that his character and reputation in the univerſity were no way leſſened by his M5. p. 17. 


ce) Varillas 
Hit, du Wiclefi- 
aniſme ; Lyon 
1696. p. 2. 5. 
&c. and Chriſto- 
feriun Exhortat. 


* crye, Alas, alas, that no Spiryt dwellid with 
e at mv comynge into dis Chirche,” He 
oes on to cenſure the exactions and uſurpations of the 
ope, under the names of Dymes, firſt-fruits, penſions, 
&c (6). 

[E] And / tting up an exempt juriſclictian.] By one 
of the ſtatutes of the univerſity it was ordered, That 
no one ſhould proceed Doctor in Divinity, unleſs he 
had been before a Regent in Arts, either in that or 
* ſome other univerſity.” Of this the Dominicans, or 
Friers Preachers, who had no regular univerſity-edu- 
cation, complained, as bearing hard upon them, and 
being much to their prejudice. They laboured there- 
fore very earneſtly to have this ſtatute repealed, and 
to be exempted themſelves from the performance of 
univerſity-exerciſes. For which purpoſe they appealed 
to the Pope, petitioned the King, and inſulted the 
Chancellor, Proctors, and Regents of the univerſity ; 
treating them with all imaginable contempt, and do- 
ing all they could to flir up the ſcholars to be ſedi- 
(7) Levis, p. 3, tious and troubleſome (7). 

* (# } Solidly confutel them with great app au. He 

wr:t, upon that occaſion, the following tracts. 

Cl: rks poje/jioners ; wherein he has theſe words: 

* Freres diawen children fro Chriſt's religion into 

their private order by hypocriſie, leſings and ſteling. 
For they tellen that their order is more holy than 
any other, and that they ſhullen have higher degree 
in the bliſs of heaven than other men that ben not 
therein, and ſeyn that men of their order ſhullen 
never come to hell, but ſhullen dome other men 
with Chriſt at doomſday. And ſo they ſtelen chil. 
dr.n fro fader and moder, ſometime ſuch as ben 
unable to the order, and ſometime ſuch as ſhullen 
ſuſteyn their fader and mother by the commandment 
of God; and thus they ben blaſphemers takin upon 
full councel in douty [doubtful] things that ben not 
expreſsi'y commanded ne forbidden in holy writ ; 
ſich ſuch counſel is appropred to the Holy Ghoſt; 
and thus they ben therefore curſed of God, as the 
Phariſees were of Chriſt, Matt. xxiii. 14... . And 
* fith he that ſteleth an ox or a cow is damnable by 
God's law, and man's law alſo, muckil more he that 


(6) Lew is, P» 
315, 


/!» ß 3 WT 


I, Of 


» 3, 


Lee note 
EJ. & Twme 


© ſteleth a man's child, that is better than all earthly 

goods, and draweth him to the leſs perfitt order; 

And though this ſingular order were more perfect 

than Chriſt's, yet he wot never where it be to damn- 

ation of the child, for he wot not to what ſtate 

God hath ordained him; and fo blindly they don 

ageinſt Chriſt's ordinance.' 

Againſt the other pretence of the religious, that 

Chriſt himſelf was a beggar, Wicliff wrote traQts in- 

tituled. 2. Of the Poverty of Chriſt. 3. Againſt able 

Beggary. 4. Of Ialencſi in Beggary : wherein he ſhews | 
(8), That Chriſt was entertained by Mary Magdalen, (8) ObjeRion of 
and other holy men and women, auithout axing or Freres, Ms. ©. 
* conſtreyning. Chriſt bad his apoſtles and diſciples 


that they ſhould not bere a ſachell ne ſcrip' [as the 
begging friers did to carry to their convents what they 
got by begging] but look what man is able to hear 
* the . and eat and drink therein, and paſs not 
* thence, and not paſs fro houſe to houſe. St Paul 
© labored or travailed with his hands for him, and for 
men that weren with him; and coveted neither gold, 
ne ſilver, &c.— And ke biddeth that men that wilen 
live in idleneſs and curioſity, and not traveile ¶ la- 
bour] ſhullen not eat. - From whence he concludes, 
that * fith open begging is thus ſharply damned in 
holy writ, it is a foule error to meynteyne it; but 
that it is more error to ſeie that Chriſt was ſuch a 
* beggar, fith then he maſt have been contrary to his 
© own law.'— He further ſhews (9), that it is a leav- (g) ſid. c. 6, 
ing the commandment of Chriſt, of giving of alms to 

poor, feeble, crooked, blind, and bed-rid men, to give- 

alms to ſuch hypocrites as the Begging Friers, that 

feigned themſelves holy and needy, when they were 

ſtrong in body, and had overmuch riches, both in vaſt 

houſes, precious cloths, great fealts, and many Jew- 

els and treaſure.” 

[GS] He was conflituted Warden of Canterbury Col- | 
lege in Oxferd.]) Whilſt he was there, he 1 4 to (10) 0, ww 
have had under his tuition, or at leaſt as a ſtudent in Univ. Oxon. |- 
that houſe, the moſt eminent Poet, Gee Chaucer 3 i, p. 184 
who might learn from his maſter to make free with 1) Leland, & 
the friers and monks (10). Chaucer had alſo part of — = 
his education in Merton College (11), 420» 


. arbitrary 


« Sir Rob. Cot- ſonable demand, Dr Wicliff, ſtilin 


gent of the 


went, p. 102+ 


pedit. 
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arbitrary ejectment; for having taken his Doctor in Divinity's degree in 1372, he read 
public lectures, as Profeſſor, with very great applauſe ; and had ſuch an authority in the 
{chools, that whatever he ſaid was received as an oracle. In thoſe lectures he at firſt 
reflected gently on the impoſitions of the mendicant Friers; and finding that a detection 
of their abuſes was acceptable to his hearers, he proceeded to handle them with the utmoſt 


ſeverity (4) ({7]. About this time, the Pope tareatening to cite King Edward III. to 


7) Leland, de 


anſwer for his default, in not performing the homage which King Jubn his predeceſTor Scr-ptor.v, 
had imprudently agreed to perform to the ſee of Rome, and refuling to pay the tribute 
which that King had ſubmitted to, the Parliament unanimouſly reſolved to oppole that 
„R. Bewyer's, UN) uſt claim (7). But a monk having the audaciouſneſs to defend and juſtify the Pope's unrea- 


g himſelf the King's own Clerk or Chaplain, replied 4), % p..ycs 


and publiſhed a determination, in which he ſhewed, That the reſignation of the crown, Rezis Clericus, 
Rolls of Pa- and promile of a tribute made heretofore by King John, ought not to prejudice the king- 
dom of England; and did not at all oblige the preſent King IJ. This ſcems to have 
made him better known at courr, and ingratiated him with John of Gaunt Duke of Lan- 
caſter, third ſon of King Edward III. to whom our Author addreſſed ſome of his works, 
and who became his particular protector (f). Great complaints having alſo been made L p. 18. 
againſt the Pope's ufurpations, eſpecially his proviſions and collations, whereby he dif- 31s. 
poſed of the belt preferments and dignities in this kingdom to aliens, ſome of them mere 
boys, ignorant not only of the Engliſh language, but even of the Latin; who never ſaw 
their churches, and had the revenues remitted to them at Rome, or elſewhere, to the 
great diſcouragement and impoveriſhing of the natives; a ſurvey of thoſe preferments, 
with their reſpective value, was taken by the order of King and Parliament. And to 
remedy ſo great and increaſing an evil, embaſſadors were ſent to the Pope, to obtain a 
redreſs of theſe and other abuſcs; at the head of which embaſly were John Biſhop of 
Bangor, John de Wiclif, S. T. P. &c. (4) Theſe embaſſadors were met at Bruges, about (=) Coton“ 
the beginning of Auguſt 1374, by the Pope's nuncios; commiſſioned, to treat concern- f Pda 


ſ. Barnes's 


ing the liberties of the church of England, and the prelates and other eccleſiaſtical perſons Hit. of Ed. tif. 
of this realm, After the treaty between them had continued with interruptions near e 


Acts and Mony- 


years, it was at laſt agreed, That for the future the Pope ſhould deſiſt from making uſe Wente, vol. 1. 


of reſervations of benefices, and that the King ſhould no more confer preferments by his 
() Qure Im- writ (w). 


p. 55. aud Rye 
me. s Aft. Publ. 


But, as all conceſſions from the court of Rome are ſoone broke through un- ,. . P. 4. 


leſs they are manifeſtly to its advantage, the parliament found reaſon to complain the very 

next year, That the Pope did make reſervation of dignities elective contrary to the afore- 

ſaid treaty; and a bill was brought in againſt the papal uſurpations (x) [IK J. We have Seton, 
placed here together all theſe facts, relating to our Author's embaſſy. But we muſt look , 8g 4, f. 


IH] He proceeded to handle them with the utmoſt ſe- 
ver iy. ] Ina tract intituled Objediions of Freres, he 
charged them with holding Fifty hereſies and er- 
© rors, and many moe, if men wole ſcke them well 
* out.” The chief of which were, Their ſaying, 
that their religion founded by finful men, was more 

rfe& than that made by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf.— That 
if a man was once profeſſed to their religion, though 
never ſo unfit, he may never leave it and be ſaved. — 
Their maintaining, that begging is lawful, though it 
is condemned by God both in the Old Teſtament and 
the New.—That they called it a greater fin, to break 


* their own traditions than the commandments of God. 


— That out of pride and covetouineſs, they drew from 
the ſecular clergy their office: and ſacraments, makin 

a diſſenſion between them and their pariſhioners ; = 
hindered them from preaching the goſpel, though 
Chriſt had joined Prieſthood and the teaching of the 
goſpel together; and ſo they parted what God had 
Joined together. —That they ſhewed not to the peo- 
ple, eſpecially the rich, their great fins, but flattered 
and nouriſhed them in ſin.— That they deceived the 
people in faith, and robbed them of temporal goods, 


making them truſt more to a piece of parchment [or 


indulgence] with vain prayers of hypocrites that per- 
haps are damned devils, than inthe help of God, and 
in their own good living. That they perverted the right 
faith of the ſacrament of the altar, and brought in a 
new hcreſy. For whereas Chriſt ſaid, that the bread 
that he brake and bleſſed was his body, they ſay, that 
it is an accident without ſubject, or nothing.——1 hat 
they praiſed more their rotten habit than the worſhip- 
ful body of our Lord Jeſu Chriſt ; for they taught 
lords and ladies, that if they died in St Francis's [or 
a Franciſcan's] habit, they ſhould never come to hell 
by virtue thereof. That they were irregular procura- 
tors of the fiend, to make and maintain wars of chri- 
ſtian men, and enemies of peace and charity.—That 
they maintained that holy writ is falſe. —T hat they 
were thieves, both night-thieves and day-thieves, en- 
tering into the church not by the door, that is Chriſt. 
For without auctority of God they make new religions 


VOL. VI. No. 335. 


151. See alſo p. 
122, 


of errors of ſinful men.” And many more to the 

ſame purpoſe, which may be ſeen in his own words 

and ſpelling, in his life by Mr Lewis (12). (12) Pp. 202%, 
[1] And did not at all oblige the priſent King.] He 

declares in that paper, That the King may jutily rule 

the kingdom, refuſing the tribute of 70 marks a 

year demanded by the Pope: And that the errors im- 

poſed upon the kingdom are falſe, and without any 

evidence of reaſon or law. He ſays he had been told, 

That there were three reaſons why his opponent put 

him upon the preſent taſk. 1. That his perſon may 

be defamed at the court of Rome, and by aggravated 

cenſures he may be deprived of his ecclefiatical bene- 

ficess 2. That his adverſary may bv this means ob- 

tain the favour of that court to himſeli and his order. 

3. That the Lord Pope ruling the kingdom of Eng- 

land with leſs controul, and at his own ple:iue, ci- 

vil dominions, or temporal lordſhips, may be acaped 

on the Abbies (13). 7 (13) See the 
[KF] A bill was brought in againſt the Papal uſur e 

pation;.)] Theſe uſurpations were repreſented as the y 3 N 

cauſe of all the plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty 363, Ec. A 

of the realm; ſo as thereby was not left the third per- 

ſon or other commodity within the realm, as lately 

was. And it was further remonitrated, ** That the 

tax paid to the Pope of Rome for eccleſiaſtical digni- 

ties, did amount to five-fold as much as the tax of all 

the profits as appertained to the King by the year, 

of this whole realm; and for ſome one biſhoprick, or 

other dignity, the Pope, by way of tranſlation and 

death, had three, four, or five ſeveral taxes: That 1 

the brokers of that finful city, for money, promoted 

many caitiffs, being altogether unlcarned and unwor- 

thy, to a thouſand marks living yearly ; whereas the 

learned and worthy could hardly obtain twenty marks; 

whereby learning decayed : That aliens, enemies to 

this land, who never ſaw, nor cared to fee, their pa- 

riſhioners, had thoſe livings; whereby they deſpiſed 

God's ſervice, and conveyed away the treaſure of 


the realm; and were worſe than Jews or Saracens : 
(14).” 5 (14) mon 5 
—_— » Þ» 


47 H back, 


r 


4260 
back, and take notice of ſome things that happened to lum in the mean time. Oa the 
2th of April 1274, he was preſented by King Edward III. to the rectory ef Lutterworth 


in Leiceſterſhire [L], a living of very good value (y). And, November 6, 1375, was 
confirmed in the prebend of Auſte in the collegiate church of Weſtbury, in the county of 
Glouceſter, and then in the dioceſe of Worceſter (z). We are further told, that he was 


ſent embaſſador, with ſome of the barons of this kingdom, to the Duke of Milan; but 


* 
(v) Pat, 43 Ed. 
III. p. 1. 


( Pat. 49 Ed. 
III. p. 1 See 
B ſhov Tanner's 
Notit. Mon, p. 
855 court of Rome; he did all he could to expoſe the Pope, both in his public lectures, and 
in private. He not only flyled him Antichriſt, but beſtowed upon him ſeveral other 
hard names [M] : and ſhewed himſelf a ſtrenuous deſender of the King's authority, and 
of the power of the temporal lords, in oppoſition to the papal uſurpations ; freely re- 
proving, at the ſame time, the manifold corruptions that prevailed among all ſorts and 
6% Lexis, p. orders of men (bb). But this honeſt freedom ſoon expoſed him to repeated troubles and 
28 perſecutions. For the bigots of that age having extracted XIX articles out of his public 
lectures and ſermons [N ], and ſent them to Pope Gregory XI. he, on the 21ſt of May 
1377, diſpatched three leiters, or bulls, to Simon Sudbury, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and to William Courtney, Biſhop of London : in the firſt of which, he ordered thoſe 
two prelates to cauſe John Wicliff ro be apprehended by his authority, and to be impri- 
ſoned, and put in irons, In the ſecond, he injoined them, in cale they could not find 
and impriſon him, to affix a citation in Oxford, and other public places, where ir was 
moſt likely to come to his knowledge; ſummoning him to appear before the Pope, 
wherever he ſhould be, within three months from the date of the citation. In rhe third, 
he commanded them to inform King Edward III. the Princes his ſons, the Princels Dow- 
ager of Aquitain and Wales, the Nobles, and King's Counſellors, of the nature of Wic- 
liff's errors; and ſtraitly to require them effectually to contribute their favor aud aſſiit- 
ance for the extirpation of ſuch great errors (cc). The Pope wrote, at the ſame time, to 
King Edward III. to require and pray him that he would afford the patronage of his 
favor and aſliſtance to the aforeſaid Biſhops in the proſecution of Wicliff, And, by a 
particular meſſenger, he ſent a bull to the univerſity of Oxford of the fame date; in 
which, after reproving them for their ſloth and lazineſs in permitting the tares to grow 
among the pure wheat, he ſtrictly charged and commanded them, to take, or cauſe to be 
taken, John Wicliff, and deliver him in ſafe cuſtody to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Biſhop of London, or one of them, under pain of being deprived of all graces, in- 
dulgences, and privileges granted them by the fee of Rome, But the univerſity had fo 


[LI The rectory of Latteravorth in Leiceſter fbire:] That with the will and conſent of himſelf and his college of 


in what preciſe time, is not mentioned (aa). Dr Wicliff's embaſſies having made him gate 
more ſenſible than he was before of the pride, covetouſneſs, ambition, and tyranny of the?“ 


4 . 
+» ® 1? 
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2d. 1503 p. 
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church was beautifi-d not long ago with a coſtly pave- 
ment of chequered ſtone, new pews, and every thing 
elſe new both in church and chancel, except the Paul- 
pit made of thick oak planks ſix- ſquare, with a ſeam 
of carved work in the joints; which was preſerved and 
continued in memory of Wicliff, whoſe pulpit it was, 

(1 ;) Bio Gib- if conſtant tradition may be credited (15). 

fun's Addit, to [A] But befloxved upon him ſeveral other hard names.] 

Camden 5 Bri- He called him the proud worldly Prieſt of Rome, the 

e ph lei. moſt curſed of clippers and purſe kervers; alluding to 

ce! erſh:ce, Ps - 22 : 

$31, his manifold exactions, under pretence of ſacraments 
and ſpiritual things, whereby he drew out af this land 
poor mens livelihood, to the amount of many thou- 
ſand marks a year; which he ſays is the eurſed here- 
ſy of Simony. And adds, © Certes though our rewme 
* had an huge hill of gold, and never other man took 
thereof but only this proud worldly Prieſt's collector, 

(26 $ce Lewis, by proceſs of time this hill mult be ſpended (16).” 

p. 34. LV] Having extracted XIX Articles out of his public 
Lectures and Sermons.) They were as follows, 1. All 
mankind, ſince Chriſt, hath not power ſimply to or- 
dain, that Peter and all his deſcendants ſhould have 
political and perpetual dominion over the world. 2, 
God cannot give to a man for himfelf 2nd his heirs 
civil dominion for ever. 3. Charters of human in- 
vention, Concerning a civil inheritance to be made 

rpetual, are impoſlible. 4. Every one that is finally 


zuſtihed hath not only a * to, but in fat enjoys, 


all the things of God. 5. Man can only miniſterially 
give to his natural child, or to a child of invitation 
[ qu. initiation] in the ſchool of Chriſt, both temporal 
and eternal dominion. (Theſe five articles ſeem in- 
tended againſt the temporal dominion of the Popes.) 
6. If God is, temporal lords may lawfully and meri- 
toriouſly take away the goods of fortune from a de- 
linquent [or erroneous] church. 7. Whether the 
church be in ſuch a ſtate or not, is not my bufineſs to 
examine, but it is the buſineſs of mage lords; and 


if they find it in ſuch a ſtate, they are to act boldly, 
and on pain of eternal damnation take away its tem- 
ue 8. We know it to be impoſſible, that the 

icar of Chriſt ſhould purely by his bulls, or by them 


Cardinals, qualify or diſqualify any one. . It is not poſ- 
fible for a man to be excommunicated, unleſs he be 
firſt and principally excommunicated by himſelf. 10. 
No body is excommunicated, ſuſpended, or tormented 
with other cenſures,to his cwn damage or prejudice, un- 
leſs it be in the cauſe of God. 11. Curſing. or excommu- 
nication, does not bind ſimply, but only ſo far as it is 
denounced againſt an adverſary of the law of Chriſt. 
12. There is no example of a power given by Chritt 
or his diſciples, to excommunicate ſubjedts, principal- 
ly for denying them temporal things; but the contra- 
ry. 13. Ihe diſciples of Chriſt have no power forci- , 
bly to exact temporal things by cenſures. 14. It is 
not poſſible from the abſolute power of God, that if 
the Pope or any other pretends that he any way looſes 
or binds, that he does therefore actually looſe or bind. 
15. We ought to believe that then only he doth looſe 
or bind, when he conforms himſelf to the law of 
Chrilt. 16. This ought to be univerſally believed, that 
every prieſt rightly ordained hath power ſufficiently to 
adminiſter any of the ſacraments, and by conſequence 
of abſolving every contrite perſon from any fin. 17. 
It is lawful for kings to take away the temporalities 
from eccleſiaſticks who habitually abuſe them. 18. 
Whether temporal lords, or holy popes, or ſaints, or 
the head of the church,which is Chriſt, have endowed 
the church with the goods of fortune or of grace, and 
have excommunicated thoſe who take away its tempo- 
ralities, it is notwithſtanding lawful, on account of 
the condition implied in the endowment, to deprive * 
it of the temporalities for a proportionable offence. N 
19. An eccleſiaſtick, yea even the Pope of Rome, may these articles is 
lawfully be corrected by ſubjedts, and even by the la - in T. Walbog- 
ity, and may alſo be accuſed or impeached by them. ham, — M 
(17) He is alſo ſaid by T. Walden (18) to have 295; , ind ia 
held theſe opinions about baptiſm : * That baptiſm I u, . 266. 
* doth ot confer, but only ſignifies grace, which was . 

6 you defore. And that thoſe are fools and pre- ('* 3 r. 
* ſumptuous, which affirm ſuch infants not to be ſav- _ ; 
ed, as die without baptiſm;* alſo, that * he denied, 

* that all ſins age aboliſhed in bap'iſm.” 


great 


. 

great a value for Wicliff, that they demurred a long time, whether they ſhould receive 

the bull with Ronor, or entirely reject it with diſgrace. And when they had received it, 
r. Wal- they obeyed the contents with very little reſpect (da). Before theſe bulls reached England, 
tkans pa which ſeems not to have been till November 1377, King Edward III. was dead (ee). 0 He died 
PP However the Archbiſhop and Biſhop proceeded to execute the Pope's commands; and , 77. 

not being able to get Dr Wicliff delivered up to them by the univerſity, which plainly 

favored and protected him, they iſſued out their mandate to Adam de Toneworth, Chan- 

cellor of the univerſity of Oxford, then in Lincoln dioceſe, within which dioceſe Lutter- 

worth was; injoining him to inform himſelf privately of Wicliff's opinions: and to cite, 

or cauſe him to be cited peremptorily, to appear perſonally in the church of St Paul be- 

fore the ſaid Archbiſhop and Bithop, the thirtieth court-day after the date of this citation, „, 

which was December 18 (/) [0]. The univerſity not being able to ſecure Wicliff againſt 4h "1" 

ſuch violent attacks, he thought it neceſſary to provide for his own ſafety, by putting 55 11 

himſelf under the protection of John Duke of Lancaſter, uncle to King Richard II (gg), © 

to whom he had been long known, and who had conceived a very good opinion of him AA —4— 

for his learning and integrity; and beſides was no very great admirer of the Monks. lle inferior ts 

On the day fixed for his appearance, Wicliff repaired to St Paul's, having the honor of apron 

being accompanied by the forefaid Duke, and the Lord Henry Piercy, Earl Marſhall. 

As there was a vaſt concourſe of people, the Earl Marſhall uſed his authority to diſperſe 

them, and make way to the place where the coùrt ſat. This occaſioning a violent noiſe 

and hurry, and Biſhop Courtney not being pleaſed to ſee Dr Wicliff 70 honorably at- 

tended, ſome ſharp words paſſed between him and the two Lords [P]: which cauſed the 

aſſembly to grow very tumultuous and diſorderly, ſo that the court was forced to break 

up without any thing done (55). Some time after, Archbiſhop Sudbury and Biſhop (44; Pore, vol. 1. 

Courtney, in further execution of the Pope's bull, fat in the archiepiſcopal chapel at Lam- 

beth. Wicliff appeared there, and delivered an Explanation of the Concluſions, or 

Articles of his, that had been objected againſt as erroneous and heretical (ii). But great f e 

numbers of the Londoners, who held him in the utmoſt veneration, afraid of his being g. — 1 

ill uſed, got into Lambeth-chapel, and ſpoke in his behalf. Moreover, the Queen-mo- 4 1. © 1919 
(1) ſo:nna, wi- ther (&&) ſent Sir Lewis Clifford to the two delegates, forbidding them to proceed to any POO 
os nd definitive ſentence : which meſſage they complied with out of fear, having acted in the 
inc, ad me- Whole affair, according to T. Walfingham (I), with remarkable timidity and indolence. (% p. 205. Qui 
wr Thus Wicliff eſcaped better than could have been expected; and Pope Gregory XI. zum indevore, 
dying March 13738, his commiſſion to the Archbiſhop and Biſhop expired with him. But commilſs 6bi 
the great fatigue, hurry, vexation, and trouble Wicliff underwent in the proſecution, lasern, om. 
occaſioned his having a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, that brought him almoſt to the point e fire quam 
of death. During which, the mendicant friers, whom he had ſo ſeverely handled, ſent 
four doctors to exhort him, as a true penitent, to revoke whatever he had ſaid to their 


diſparagement. So far from it, he ordered himſelf to be raiſed on his pillows, and ſaid 
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„ 


ieiguing. 


[O] ich æ ua December 18.] Between the day of * truth, his confidence was not in his parents, nor in 
his cia and appearance, the firſt parliament of K. * any man elſe, but only in God, in whom he truſted.” 
Richard I. met at Weſtminſter; in which it was de- Whereupon the Duke whiſpering in the ear of the 
ba ed, Whether the! ingdom of England, on immi- perſon next to him, ſaid, that, he would rather pluck 
nent neceſſity of its own defence, may Jawfully de- out the Biſhop by the ha.r of his head out of the 

tain the treaſure of the kingdom, that it be nor car- church, than he would take this at his hand.” 

ried out of HH and, although the Lord Pope requires This was not fo ſecretly ſpoken, but the Londoners 

its being caiiied out on the pain of cenſures, and by overheard him: whereupon being ſet in a rage, they 

© vertue of the gbedience due to him? The reſolu- cried out, That they would not ſuffer their Bichop 

tion of this doubt was referred by the King and par- to be ſo contemptuouſly abuſed : But would rather 

lia ment to Dr Wicliſf. who anſwered that it was law- * loſe their lives, than that he ſhould be drawn out by 

ful, and undertook to prove it ſo by the principles of * the hair. Thus that council being interrupted 

the law of Chriſt (19). with ſcolding and brawling for that day, was diſſolv- 

8 [P] Some ſharp words paſſed betavern him and the tas ed before nine o'clock. After which the Duke and 

13 Lordi] They are ſaid to have been to this effect. the Lo:d Percy went to the parliament, where the ſame 

nedls. Biſhop of London, addreſſing himſelf to the Lord Per- day, before dinner, a bill was put up, in the name of 
Cy, . . . If T had known before, what maifleries you the King, by the Lord Thomas of Wooditock, and 
* would have kept in the church, I would have ſtop- Lord Henry Percy, that the city of London ſhould 
* ped you out from coming here. ... The Duke of no more be governed by a Mayor, but by a Captain, 
Laucaſter thereupon replied, © That he would keep as in times before; and that the Marſhal of England 
* ſuch maſtery there, though he ſaid nay.' John ſhould have the power of making arreſts within the 
Wicliff ſtanding before the court, Lord Percy bid ſaid city, as in other cities; with other petitions, 
him ſit down, ſaying, © That he had many things to tending to the like derogation of the liberties of Lon- 
© anſwer to, and therefore had need of ſome ſofter don (21). This imprudent attempt to alter the (21) J. Foxe. 
* ſcat.” But the Biſhop of London ſaid. He ſhould government of that great city, occaſioned the tumult vol. I. ed, 1610. 
© not fit there: neither was it according to law or reaſon or inſurrection, related by our hiſtorians, when the P+ 393- 


that he Who was cited there to appear to anſwer be- 
fore his ordinary, ſhould fit down during the time of 
* his anſwer, but ſhould ſtand. Upon which a very 


Duke of Lancaſter's houſe was broke oper, and much 
damaged: but it was not in reality occaſioned by his 
conteſt with the Biſhop. Though there appeared in 


pou quarrel aroſe between the two Lords and the this conteſt the extremity of paſſion in the Duke, ſince 
iſhep ; ard the Duke being out-talked by the Biſhop, it is certain, that the Biſhop's laſt words were not ſo 
fe'] into a rage, and threatened, — That he would inſolent, as that they ought to have | wa the Duke in 
bring down the pride, not only of him, but alſo of ſo great a rage. But it may be the Biſhop uied harſher 
| * all the Prelacy of England.” Adding, * Thou bear- expreflions, which the Monk of St Alban's, who re- | 
my ths ſather © eſt thyſelf ſo brag upon thy parents (20), which ſhall lated theſe facts, took care to ſoften, that the Duke (2) Hifory ; in 
Coutnes, Fart © not be able to help thee: they ſhall have enough to nigh appear to be in the wrong, as Mr Rapin hath State of the 
Deronſhize, do to help themſelves.“ To whom the Biſhop obſerved (22). Church from 
again anſwered, That, to be ſo bold as to tell the 3 1399 · 
WI 
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(29 Lewis, P · 
318—329. 


(93) It tended to tures, in ſummer 1381, the very gainful and favorite (qq), though the moſt abſurd and 


exalt the my- 


ſtcal and won- 


der- working 
power of the 
Popiſh prieſts, 
and to make 
them thought 


ſomething more 
than men, when 
they could make 


God, 


(23) p. 318— 
329» 


(24) MS. in 
B Ao h. Bol. 
4 b. u. b. 10. 


r 


with a loud voice, * I ſhall not die, but live and declare the evil deeds of die friers (.- mn) J. pus, 
And, inſtead of being daunted and convinced, he went on expoſing the errors of Popery, Teng. r K. 
Moreover, he preſented to the parliament, in 1379, a ſevere paper ag uaſt the tyranny E 
and uſurpations of the court of Rome: and wrote ſmartly againſt he Papal Supremacy 

and Infallibility (un) C2 ]. What vexed his enemies moſt, was the great work he had 
undertaken, to tranſlate the Bible into Engliſh[R]. Some have affirmed, that he began 

it about four or five years before his deceaſe (09). But it is more provable, that it was (® Lens, ps, 
his chief employment for the laſt ten years at leaſt of his life. And he had the aſſiſtance Ha. Arbe 
of ſome of his — To make way for this tranſlation, he publiſhed his book, Of E*uncil of Ce. 
the Truth of the Scripture ;* wherein he affirms, That the ſcripture is the law of Chriſt, = nn 
and the faith of the church; that all truth is contained in the holy ſcripture, and every ***: 5 
diſputation which hath not its origin from thence is profane, &c (pp). But what made (7%) be ve, 


the bigots in that time loſe all patience, was his attacking with great vigor, in his lec. .. 


impudent, doctrine of tranſubſtantiation : profeſſing, to bring back the church of Chrift 

from the error they had been many years in, and from idolatry to the true worſhip of 

God. He therefore publiſhed ſixteen concluſions, the firſt of which was, That the con- 

ſecrated hoſt which we ſee upon the altar, is neither Chriſt, nor any part of him, but only £5 
an efficacious ſign of him: and upon thoſe points he offered to diſpute with any one (rr), CA 


& Antiq, Uniy, 
Being Or, & & p. 18. 


L Walſingham, 
b · 246. 266. 


[2] He preſented to the Parliament a ſevere paper 
againſt the tyranny and uſurfations of the court of Rome: 
And wrote ſmartly againſt the Popal Supremacy and In- 
fallibilitz.) That paper againſt the uſurpations of the 
court of Rome, is inſerted at length in Mr Lewis's 
Life of our author (23). It is much the {ame as the 
contents of ro'e[ A}, only there a-e explanations add- 
ed to each article; and the title of it is, 4 /rt of 
Anſwer to the Pope's Bull. 

As for his ſmart reflect ons on the papal ſupremacy 
and infallibility, they were comprized in a Latin an- 
ſwer he wrote to a certain Doctor, whom he calls a 
medley divine, that had laid it down for a rule, That 
* if any one be Pope, he is then incapable of ſin 
© ning, at leaſt mortally ; and theref-re if he wills or 

* ordains any thing, it is therefore juſt,” 'The 
monſtrous conſequences of which falſe ard groundleſs 
doctrine, Mr Wicliff ſhes to be ſuch as theſe (24), 
that Ihe Pope may take away any book from the 
canon of ſcripture, and add any new one, and alter 
* the whole Bible, aud ſo make all the Scripture he- 
reſy, and eſtabliſh as catholick a ſcripture that is 
oppoſite to the faith. If the Pope's pretenſions, that 
when he looſes or binds upon any occaſion, he does 
really looſe or bind, were once eſtabliſhed, how 
would the world ſtand ? For then, if the Pope pre- 
tends that he binds with the pain of eternal damna- 
tion every perſon that oppoſes him in his acquiſition 
of temporal things, whether moveable or immove- 
able, or in whatever he does, he is actually bound; 
by conſequence, it would be the eaſieſt thing ima 
ginable for him to obtain all the kingdoms of the 
world, and deſtroy or ſubvert the whole ordinance 
of Chrilt.”—-He concludes therefore, that chriſtians 
onght not to ſuffer ſo noted a heretick and blaſphe- 
mer to live upon the earth, and eſpecially not to 
maintain ſuch an one as their captain, ſince he will 
lead his company with their conſent over a preci- 
pice; He declares, that ſecular Lords ought to 
reſiſt him, not only on account of the hereſy he 
impoſes on them with reſpe& to the exerciſe of a 
power which they have, to withdraw their alms from 
a delinquent church ; nor only becauſe he condemns 
it as heretical to aſſert, that he only can miniſterially 
diſtribute the goods of the church; but becauſe he im 
poſes an Egyptian bondage on them, and takes from 
them the liberty of the law of Chriſt.” And he ex- 
ho;ts © the ſoldiers of Chriſt, as well laity as clergy, 
* to ſtand for the law of God even unto blood, and 
* not to ſuffer themſelves to be overpowered with the 
* fear of pain, or the love of company, and worldly 
profit. 

125 To tranſſate the Bible into Engliſb.] The Latin 
Vulyate was at this time looked upon as the only au- 
thentic copy of the bible; but as it was either locked 
up in libraries, or in very ſew hands before the in- 
vention of printing, what was of univerſal concern- 
ment, namely, for all Chriſtians freely to have the pe 
ruſal of the rule of their faith and practice, could be 
the happineſs but of very few perſons. This all well- 
wiſhers to true Chriſtianity ſaw with the utmoit unea- 
fineſs. and our zealous and moſt induſtrious author Dr 


Wicliff ſet himſelf earneltly about ſupplying ſo great 


a deſect, by tranſlating the holy ſcriptures into Eng- 
liſh. He was undoubtedly feveral years about it, as 
we have obferved in the body of this article. How. 
ever he went through this great work, rendering from 
Latin into the vulgar tongue the twenty five canoni- 
cal books of the Bible. I h. ſe he reckoned in the fol- 
lowing order. 1. Geneſis. 2. Exodus, 3. Levitici, 
* 4. Numeri. 5. Deuteronomi. 6. Joſue, 7. Judicum, 
that encloſeth the ſtory of Ruth. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, ben the 4 Bokes of Kyng and tu eie Bokes of 
Paralipomenon. 14. Is Eſdre, that comprehendeth 
Neemy. 15. Is Heſter, 16. Job. 17. Pſalter. 18, 
19, 20. ben the 3 Bokes of Solomon. 21, 22, 23, 
24, ben the four great Frophets. 25. Is a Boke of 
12 ſmall Prophets, Oſee, Joel, Amos, Abdie, Jonas, 
Michee, Nahum, Abacuc, Sophonie, Aggei, Zacha- 
rie, and Malachie.' He adds, * that Ks — boke 
is in the Olde Teſtiment without theſe 25 afore- 
ſaide, ſhal be ſet among Apocrjpha, that is withouten 
autoritie of belive, Therefore as holie chirch redith 
Judith and Tobit, and the Bokes of Machabeis, but 
receiveth not tho' amonge holi Scriptures; ſo the 
chirche readith theſe 2 Bokes Eccleſaſlici and Sapi- 
ence to edifying of the people, not to confirme the 
© autoritie of techyng of holy chirch. And that there- 
fore he tranſlated not the 3 ne 4 Boke of E:drce that 
ben Apocrypha.' | 

The Books of the New Teſtament he reckons in 
this order. The à Goſpellers, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. 12 Epiſtles of Poule, 7 Small Epiſtles, the 
* Dedes of Apoſtles, and the Apocalyps, which ben 
© fulli of autoriti of byleve.” So that we find, he 
reckoned and allowed of the canonical books of icrip- 
ture, in the ſame manner as they are by the reformed 
churches. 

As to the method he took in making his tranſlation, 


he tells us (25), That he, with ſeveral others who aſ- (25) Prologue to 
ſiſted him, got together all the old Latin Bibles they this Tranſlation. 


could procure; theſe they diligently collated, and cor- 
rected what errors had crept therein, in order to make 
one Latin Bible ſome deal true ; fince many bibles in 


| Latin were falſe, eſpecially choſe that were newe. Then 


they collected the Doctors and common gloſſes, eſpe- 
cially Nicolas de Lyra [or Harper], and with them 
ſtudied the text anew, in order to make themſelves 
maſters of the ſenſe and meaning of it. Next they 
conſulted old grammarians and ancient divines, as to 
the hard words and ſentences, how they might belt be 
underſtood and tranſlated. And they reſolved, that 
the tranſlation ſhould not be a verbal ore, but as 
clearly as they could to expreſs the ſenſe and meaning 


of the text.. However, as Mr Lewis obſerves (26), (26) Hiſtory of 


Dr Wicliffe tranſlated word for word, without always 

obſervin 
guages; by which means this tranſlation in ſome places 
15 not very intelligible to thoſe who do not underſtand 
Latin. The reaſon why he made his verſion from the 
Vulgate, was not that he thought it the original, or 
of the ſame authority with the Hebrew and Greek 
text, but becauſe he did not underſtand thoſe lan- 
guages well enough to tranſlate from them. 4 
Of this tranff tion ſeveral manuſcript copies are ex- 
tant in the libraries of our univerſities, the Britiſh 
| | Muſzum, 


the idioms or proprieties of the ſeveral lan- g,, p. 19. 


15 HH. de 
Kay ghton, 
. col. 2644+ 


(23) Diffinitio 
Uneritat:s, 
Oxon, Vide 
Lewis, d. 2068. 


(20) Walfing- 
ham,p. 191, 


(36) Doctrinale 
O, erum, tom, 
II. C. 26. $ 5s 


5 Always truth, 


\ (31) See Lew is, 
5.75 —80. 


(32 Edit, Oxf. 


1012. 
77 8. N 


„ 


Being forbidden, he publiſhed his opinions about the Euchariſt [S]. This frank and 

— declaration of his ſentiments, ſhewed an uncommon integrity and penetration 

in our Author, conſidering the darkneſs of the age he lived in; and great numbers in 

Oxford chearfully embraced them (5s), much to the honor of that learned body. But it G Wocs. Fig. 
brought Mr Wicliff into ſeveral troubles. For William de Berton, Chancellor of the — 4 
univerſity, condemned his concluſions; ſtrictly admoniſhing all perſons, not to teach or Cr-vit in irs 


Setatorum ejus 


defend-them ; or to hearken to any who ſhould teach or defend them: aſſerting in opp0-numerus. Idem, 
ſition thereto, That by the ſacramental words duly pronounced by the prieſt, the bread ?: 139 Vide 


Knyghtcn, col, 
2661, &c. 


Muſzum, and other public and private collections. every day thou makeſt of bread the body of the 
The New Teſtament was 1 — in 1731, fol. by Lord, the fleſh and bloud of Jeſu Chriſt, God and 
Mr John Lewis, Miniſter of Mergate; with a hiſtory © man. Forſoth thou anſwereſt greatly againſt reaſon 
of the Engliſh tranſlations of the Bible; which hiſtory * by thoſe words that Chriſt ſpeke at his ſupper on 
was reprinted in 1739, 8yo. with ! additions. We * Serethurſdaie (33) at night, that Chriſt rooke (33) Thurſdog 
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ſhall give a ſpecimen of the tranſlation in theſe three betore Eaſter, 
verſes of Romans viii. 28, 29, 30. And we witen, 
© that to men that louen God alle thing is worchen to- 
© gid:e into good to hem that aftir purpoſe ben cle- 
pid ſeyntis. For thilk that he knew bifore he bifore 
* ordeynyde bi grace to be maad lyk to the ymage of 
his Sone, that he be the firſte bigeten among manye 
© britheren. And thilke that he bifore ordeynyde 70 
* bliſe hem he clepide, and whiche he clepide hem 
© he juſtifiede, and whiche he juſtifiede, hem he 
« glorifiede.” 


* bread, and bleſſed it, and brake it, and gave it to 
* his diſciples and apoſtles, and ſaid, Take ye, and 
** eate ye, this is my body which ſhall be given for 
„ you. Allo he taking the cuppe gave 2 and 
gave to them; ſaying, Drinke ye all hereof: this is 
* my bloude of the Newe Teſtament, which ſhal be 
* ſhed out for many into the remiſſion of finnes.” As 
* ſaith Luke, When Jeſus had taken bread, he gave 
** thankes, and brake it to them, and ſaid, Take ye, 
eate ye, this is my body that ſhall be given for you 
doe this in remembrance of me. Nowe underſtand 


This glorious defign, of making the Word of God ye the words of our Saviour Chriſt, as he ſpake them 
— rule of our faith and practice] known and fami- one after another. For he tooke bread, and bleſſed; 
iar to all Chriſtians, expoſed Dr Wicliff to the cen * and yet what bleſſed he? The ſcripture ſayeth not, 
ſures and revilings of the _ of his age (27), who that Chriſt tooke bread and bleſſed it, or that he 
loved to — people in darkneſs and ignorance, bleſſed the bread which be had taken. Therfore it 
that their frauds and impoſitions might not be diſco- * ſeemeth more that he bleſſed his diſciples and apo- 


vered, nor the vanity of their ill-grounded pretences 
laid open, But it will redound to his immortal ho- 
nour; 

[S] Publihed his opinions about the Euchariſt.] They 
are thus repreſented by his adverſaries. * In ſacra- 
* mento altaris ſubſtantiam panis materialis & vini, 
« quz prius fuerunt ante conſecrationem, poſt conſe- 
* crationem realiter remanere: In illo ſacramento non 
eſſe corpus Chriſti & ſanguinem eſſentialiter, nec 
ſubſtantialiter, nec etiam corporaliter, ſed figurative, 
© ſeu tropice, ſic quod Chriſtus non ell ibi veraciter in 
* ſua propria perſona corporali (28).— Quod eucha- 
© riſtia in altari poſt ſacramentum non eſt verum cor- 
pus Chriſti, ſed ejus figura (20). Or, according to 
T. Walden, tranſlated into Engliſh, That the |Top 
© ſtance of bread and wine ſtill remain in the ſacra- 
* ment: That God could not, though he would, make 
© his body to be at the ſame time in ſeveral places: 
That in the ſacrament of the altar the hoſt is not to 
be worſhipped, and ſuch as adore it are idolaters. 
(30). 

- But let us hear Dr Wicliff's own words. The eu- 
* chariſt is the body of Chriſt in the form of bread. 
* The right faith of Chriſten men is this, that this wor- 
* ſhipful ſacrament is bread and Chriſt's body, as Je- 
* ſu Chriſt is very God and very man; and this faith 
* is grounded in Chrift's own word in the goſpel of 
* St Matthew, Mark, Luke, and by St Paul, and 


plainly in holy writ, and theteto accordeth reſon 


and witt at the full... . After which he cites the 
words of the inſtitution from the goſpels, and from St 
Paul: to which he ſubjeins ſeveral paſſages out of the 
fathers; and then concludes in theſe words.. Then 
* fith theſe auctorities of Chriſt and his Apoſtles ben 
* algates ſoth *, and alſo auctorities of theſe ſaints 
and clerks, fith they accorden with holy writ and 
reaſon, ſeye we that this ſacrament is very bread, 
and alſo very Chriſt's body: And teche we this true 
belief to Chriſten men openly, and lett Lords meyn- 
tenen this truth as they are bounden upon pain of 
damnation, fith it is openly taught in holy writ, and 
by reaſon and witt. And damnen we this curſed 
herefie of Antichriſt and his hypocrites, and worldly 


SS SD DD a ©-0-m- & -® 


* thou makeſt maker? Whether may the made 


ſtles, whome hee had ordained witneſſes of his paſ- 
* fion, and in them he lifte his bleſſed word, which is 
is the bread of life, as it is written, not only in the 
* bread liveth man, but in every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.” Alſo Chriſt ſaith, 
„I am the bread of life that came down from hea- 
% ven: and Chriſt ſaieth alſo in John, © the wordes 
that I have ſpoken to you be ſpirit of life.” There- 
fore it ſemeth more that he bleſſed his diſciples, in 
whom the bread of life was left moore then in ma- 
teriall bread ; for the material! bread hath an ende, 
as it is written Matth. xv. 17, 18. and it hath an end 
of rotting, but the bleſſing of Chriſt kept his diſei- 
ples and apoſtles both bodily and goſtly, as it is 
written. that none of them periſhed, but the ſonne 
« of perdition.” And the ſcripture ſaith, that Jeſus 
* tooke bread, and brake it, and gave it to his diſci- 
* ples, and ſaid. Take yee, eate yet; this is my 
„ body that ſhal be given for you.” But he ſaid not, 
© this bread is my bodie, or that the bread ſhould be 
* gived for the life of the world. .. . A little lower, 
after citing 1 Corinth. xv. 22, 23. 41—44, he argues 
thus... Then if Chriſt ſhal change thus our deadly 
bodies by death, and God the Father ſpared not his 
* own Sonne, as it is written, but that death ſhould 
« reighe in him as in us, and that he ſhould be tran. 
« ſlated into a ſpirituall body, the firſt again riſing of 
dead men; then how ſaie the hypocrnes that take 

on them to make our Lord's y ? Loo whether 

make they the glorified body ; either make they 

againe the /piritual body, which is riſen from death 

to life; either make they the ny bodie as it was 

before he ſuffered death. And if they ſay alſo that 
they make the ſpiritual body of Chriſt, it may not 

be ſo, for that thing that Chriſt ſaid and did, he did 

as he was at ſupper before he ſuffered his paſſion ; 

and it is written that the ſpirituall body of Chriſt 


to heaven, and that he will abide there till he come 
to judge the quicke and the dead. And if they ſaie 
that they make Chriſt's body as it was before he had 
0 2 his paſſion, then mult they needes grant that 
* Chriſt is to die yet (for by all holy Scriptures he 


Prieſts, ſeying that this ſacrament is neither bread * was promiſed to die, and that he ſhould give Lord- 
ne Chriſt's body, but accidents'withouten fujet, and * ſhip of everlaſting life).*, . . And lower, © But now 
there under is Chriſt's body. For this is not taught 1 ſhall aſke ye a worde; aunſwer ye me, Whether 
in holy writ, but is fully agenſt St Auſtin, and holy * is the body of the Lord made at once or at twice? E 
ſeints, and reaſon and witt (31).” th boch the fleſh and the blood in the hooſte of the 
He ſpeaks yet more fully upon that point,” in his * breade ? Or elſe is the fleſh made at one time, and 
treatiſe entitled * Wickliffe's Wicket (32)," as appears the blood made at another time ? that is to ſay, the 
by theſe ſpecimens...... . ... © 'Fhon that art aa wine in the chalice? If thou wilt ſay, it is full and 
* earthly man, what reaſon maieſt thou ſay that whole the manhood of Chriſt in the hooſte of bread, 

4 

* 

6 


* thing ſay to the maker, Why haſt thou made me thus? 
or may it turn againe, and make him that made it? 


(God forbid) now anſwereſt thou and ſaieſt, that 


VOL. VI. No. CCCLVI 


makeſt us to worſhip a falſe God in the chalice, 


and 


471 


Mark re. 
Luke 23, 


roſe againe from death to life; alſo he aſcended un- Mat. 18. 


both fleſh and bloude, fkin, heare , and bones, then „Hair. 
which is conjured when we worſhip the bread (37). td Mio. 26, 
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I 


and wine upon the altar are tranſubſtantiated, or ſubſtantially converted, into the very 
body and blood of Chriſt. Which decree being publiſhed in the ſchools, whilſt Mr 
Wicliff was in the chair, and determining the contrary, though it ſtartled him a little, 
yet he declared that neither the Chancellor nor any of his aſſiſtants were able to confute 


(tr) Regi. Sud- his opinion (77). 


bury, fol. 76. 


Afterwards he appealed from this condemnation to the King; and ac- 


Lewis, p. 68. COrdingly exhibited his complaint to the King and Parliament, about May 1382 (un). (.) C 


Vide Wocd, 1. i. But 
p. 188, Knygh- : 
tor, col, 2554, COUNtenanced him as long as he 


2655. ſing the papal uſurpations on the 


his protector, the Duke of Lancaſter, forſook him upon this occaſion, 

urſued what ſuited his views and inclinations, in © 
33 and encroachments upon the royal prerogative T. Wald., chan, 
and authority. When he meddled with matters that were of a religious nature, and 


Abrid yr: ; f 

He had Records, . , 

Lewis, » N 
. $ 


p. 283. 


accounted points of mere doctrine and ſpeculation, the unſteady Duke withdrew from 


him his protection. 
(Wood Hiſt. 


Univ. Oxon. I. 


So that, to ſave himſelf from imminent danger, he was forced to 
make a confeſſion at Oxford, before Archbiſhop Courtney, fix Biſhops, and many others, 


i. p. 189. Lewis, wherein he ſeemed to admit of the real preſence [T]; but in ſuch a manner, as was far 


p, 85. 88. 272. 


Id kamen tran. From giving a general ſatisfaction to his adverſaries, as many of them publicly declared 


ſubſtantiationis 
dogmati revera 
ulq; adeo non fa- 
vet, ut contrari - 
am ſententiam 


ceat. H. Whar- 
ton App, a4 
Cave. 


of the way (). 


in their writings (ww), On the 17th of May, and before this confeſſion, Archbiſhop 
Courtney had called a meeting of Biſhops, and other conſiderable men, at the Black- 
Friers in London; wherein ſeveral concluſions or tenets of Wicliff were condemned, 
haud obſcure do- ſome as heretical [/ ], and others as erroneous (xx). 


He was cited to make his appear- TY l e 


ance here, but receiving advice that a plot was laid to ſeize him on the road, he kept out %, tol. z;. 
In purſuance of this meeting, the Archbiſhop procured a letter from I „ee. 


ol, 11. p. 620, 


(53y) Lewis, p. the King, dated July 13, and directed to the Chancellor and Proctors, wherein they were & Wilkins, 


gr, note, and 
Knvghton, col. 


appointed Inquiſitors- general; and directed, 


— l, III. AT. 
to expel from the univerſity and town of gc. Ke, 


2647. and Life Oxford, any perſons who ſhould receive into their houſes or lodgings John Wicliff, and e 26, e. 


by Dr T. James, his followers, or have any communication with them (zz). 


P« 2 


By this means our learned (zz) Lexis, p, 


Author being entirely diſlodged, he was forced to leave the univerſity, and retire to his“ 579 


living of Lutterworth. Here he continued his ſtudies, and endeavours to promote the 
reformation of the errors and corruptions which had been brought into religion; and 


went on with his tranſlation of the holy ſcriptures. 


In 1383, he was ſeized with a fit 


of the palſy, from which however he ſo well recovered, as to be able to attend the duties 
of his function. He ſeems to have received this advantage from the illneſs, that by it 


he was ſecured from any further proſecution, 


Undoubtedly he would not have been 


ſuff-red to go quietly to his grave, had he not laboured under a diſtemper which his 
enemies hoped would ſoon put an end to his life, For Pope Urban VI. had cited him 
to appear before him, but his inability to travel was a juſt and ſufficient excuſe [V]; 
and the many years ſchiſm that ſubſiſted between the Popes, did alſo contribute to his 


[T] 4 confeffien . . wherein he ſeemed to admit of 
the real preſence.) This confeſſion is in Latin, and was 
publiſhed at length by Mr Lewis (35). Among other 
things, he ſays in it, that the body of Chriſt is in the 
conſecrated hoſt in a three-fold manner, viz. virtual, 
ſpiritual, and ſacramental: but it is in heaven ſubſtan- 
tially, corporally, and dimenſionally.— Upon the 
whole, he ſpeaks in this piece very confuſedly, and 
plainly without ideas: and, indeed, a perſon that 
talks of abſurdities and nonſenſe, eannot but ſpeak 
abſurdly. 

Ancther confeſſion of Dr Wicliff, in Engliſh, is in- 
ſerted in Knyghton (36), being as follows : 

We beleve as Criſt and his apoſtolus han taught 
as, that the ſacrament of the auter white and ronde 
and lyk tyl oure brede or oft unſacrede is verray 
Goddus body in fourme of brede, and if it be broken 
in thre parties as the Kirke uſes, or elles in a thou- 
ſand, everylk one of theſe parties is the ſame Godus 
body, and right ſo as the perſone of Criſt is verray 
God and verray man, verray Godhede and verray 
manhede, ryth ſo as holy kyrke many hundrith wyn- 
ter! as trowyde, the ſame ſacrament i: verray Godus 
bedy aud verray brede: as it is forme of Goddus 
body and forme of brede, as techeth Criſt and his 
apoſtoius. And therefore Seynt Poule nemyth it ne- 
ver but when he callus it brede, and he be our be- 
leve tok his wit of God in this: and the argument 
of heretykus againe this ſentens, lyth to a criſtene 
man for to afſolve. And right as it is hereſie for to 
trowe that this ſacrament is Goddus body and no 
brede, for it is bothe togedur. But the molt hereſie 
that God ſufferide come tyl his kyrke, is to trowe 
that this ſacrament is an accident with a ſabſtance, 
and may on no wyſe be Goddus body. And howe 
grete diverſite is betwene us that trowes that this ſa- 
crament that in his kynde is verray brede and ſa- 
cramentally Goddus body, and betwe heretykes that 
© trowes and tclles, that this ſacrament may on none 

(37) Col. 26 . wyſe be Goddus body.. A ſhorter confeſſion of 

7 © * his is inſerted alſo in Knyghton(37). + 

L]; Some as heretical. ] One of them is, D Deus 


3 


(35) Page 272 
231. 


(36) De Even- 
tious Angliæ, 
fol. 2639. See 
alſo Lewis, p. 
35 


* 
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debet obedire diabolo; that God ought to obey the de- 

vil. This ſeems to be a downright calumny, or a falſe 

ard forced inference drawn from ſome part of his writ- 

ings; for no ſuch crude aſſertion appears in any of 

them. On the contrary, it is manifeſt from his works, 

that he entertained very different ſentiments, Thus he (48) Tri eg. 
obſerves (38), that © the good angels do reſiſt the evil |. i. c. 4. 

* ſpirits ſo tar as they ſee their doing ſo is acceptable to 

the Lord; and that the devil is juſtly and fairly pu- (30) Cre:t Sen- 
© niſhed by God.“ In another tract (30), he ſays, God tence of Cut, 
* ſetteth the fend a term what he ſhal do and no more, ** 
but he ſuffreth his power to laſt to profit of good 

men, and juſt puniſhing of miſdoers.”— In a defence 

which he wrote after the condemnation of his opinions 

in this aſſembly, he takes notice of this imputation, „ 64s. in 
and obſerves (40), Such things do they invent of ca- Hyyeroo Bib, 
* tholick men, that they may blacken their reputation, Bodi. 163. 
as if they held this hereſy, That God is the devil; 

* or any other open hereſy ; being conſequently pre- 

* pared by falſe witneſſes to impoſe ſuch hereſies on 

* true men, as if they were the falſe inventers of them.” 


But though never ſo falſe, they were again condemned 


in the council of Conſtance: upon which occaſion (41) F. H. 
Oſiander makes this pertinent remark (41) ; Non Eq" = 
* dubium eſt quin aliquos Wickleffi articulos hi patres *' 3*** 
per calumniam depravaverint, qualis eſt ſextus arti- 

* culus, Deus debet obedire diabolo. Of which he ſays, 
* Hzc eſt haud dubiè craſſiſſima calumnia, de qua 
Wickleff nunquam vel per febrim ſomniavit aut co- 
« gitavit..—During this meeting, or ſynod, an earth- 
quake happened, which frightened ſome of the mem- 

bers, but however they continued their fitting. _- 

D] 4 ſufficient excuſe.] In that letter of excuſe ta 

the Pope he has theſe words. © If I might traveile in 
* my own perſoun, I wolde with God's will go to the 
. Bot [Chriſt] has nedid me to the contrary, 

2 722 me more obeiſhe to God than to Mon. 

And I ſuppoſe of our Pope, that he will not be 

Antichriſt, and reverſe Chriſt in this wirking to the 

contrary of Chriſt's wille. For if he ſummons ageyns 
* reſoun by him or any of his, and purſue this unſcil- (42) Len . 
ful ſummoning, he is an open Antichriſt (42).  , 33% 355 


1 


e 
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quiet. He had a return of his palſy, December 28, 1384, which attacked him as he 
was hearing maſs in his church of Lutterworth, at the time of the elevation of the ſa- 


crament. 


It ſeized him eſpecially in the tongue, fo that he remained ſpeechleſs till his 


death, which happened the third day after, December 31 (aa. His body was depoſited T. Gaf- 
in his church ot Lutterworth, where it remained undiſturbed many years. But, in 141 5, coigne, i» Cotton 


the Council of Conſtance having condemned 45 propoſitions of his, and declared that 4 


Libr. Otho A. 


he died an obſtinate heretic, ordered his bones to be dug up, and thrown on a dunghill (45) L-nfant, as 

(S). This ſentence was not executed till 1428, when orders were ſent by the Pope to e, vol 1. p. 

Rich. Flemming, then Biſhop of Lincolfi, to remove his bones: whoſe officers accord- ©. 

ingly took them out of the grave, where they had lain four-and-forty years, burnt them, 

and caſt the aſhes into a brook adjoining, called Swift (ccc). A mean inſtance of revenge; (, Lewis, f. 

which did him no harm, only ſerved to ſhew in the ſtrongeſt colours the inveterate © 
though impotent malice of his enemies. His writings were extremely numerous [X]. 

though undoubtedly ſeveral pieces have been falſely aſcribed to him. The ſeveral points 

wherein he differed from the then eſtabliſhed Popery, were theſe: his being very earneſt 

for having the holy ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue, and making them the ſole rule of a 

Chriſtian's faith and practice, without neceſſity of recurring to tradition, or any human 

authority: his oppoſing the Pope's ſupremacy and infallibility : his rejecting and con- 

demning tranſubſtantiation, indulgences, confeſſion, and abſolution, extreme unction; 

the celibacy of the clergy ; forced vows of chaſtity ; prayers to, and worſhip of, Saints, 


ſhrines, &c. and pilgrimages. 


For a more particular illuſtration of which, ſee Dr Tho. 


James's “ Apologie for John Wickliffe, ſhewing his Conformitie with the now Church : 
of England:“ collected chiefly out of his manuſcript works in the Bodleian library (add). n 


Oxſord, 1608. 


The ſum of his character cannot be better drawn, than it hath been by the late learned Mr 4t0. but now 
H. Wharton, being as follows (ee). He was a man, than whom the Chriſtian world 51? r Leas“ 


in theſe laſt ages has not produced a greater; 


alio Mr Lewis, 


and who ſeems to have been placed as much e. 113, Kc. 


above praiſe as he is above envy. He had well ſtudied all the parts of theological learn- (-««) Arpend. ad 
ing, was well ſkilled in the canon, civil, and our own municipal laws, and was endowed _ x 


with an uncommon gravity of manners; above all things, he burnt with an immenſe 360. 


.terar, anno 


zeal for God, and love for his neighbour. Hence aroſe his earneſt and vehement 
deſire of reſtoring the primitive purity of the church, in that ignorant and degenerate 
age wherein he lived. Which deſire he was notwithſtanding ſo far from ſuffering to go 
beyond its bounds, that he made it a matter of conſcience to preſerve all the rights of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline untouched, and often blames the religious, as they were called, 
for breaking in upon them [by getting themſelves exempted from the epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction], His eminent piety, and unblemiſhed lite, even the worſt and moſt ſpitetul of 


[X] His ewritings were extremely numerous.] Many 

of them he firſt publiſhed in Latin, and afterwards in 

Engliſh. Biſhop John Bale bath given a catalogue of 

(43) C.-:tur, vi. them in his centuries (43). Mr Lewis gives a fuller 
b. 45:1, *. liſt of them, making them amount to near three hun. 


4 Lf-cf dred (44). But the fulleſt and moſt accurate account 
Wicklie, p. of them, is that of Biſhop Tanner, in his Bibliotheca 
Waka Britannico-Hibernica (45). We cannot pretend to ſet 


down the particulars of them here, becauſe they would 
(43) P. 208, &c, not only {well this artic'e too much, but alſo would 
appear to moſt readers very tedious and uncouth. Some 
of them are in the Britiſh Muſzum; ſome in the Bod- 
Icizn, and other libraries in Oxford; ſome in the pu- 
blic library at Cambridge, and other libraries there, 
moſt particularly in that of Bennet College; ſome in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and ſome in private hands. 
Mr T. Oſborne, in his catalogue for 1760, had an old 
folio MS. on vellum, in the hand writing of Edward 
S IIId. or Richard IId's reign, intituled, A ſchort 
fort of 017 © glooſe on Matheu for leuid® men, for to underſtonde 
dels. © the text, and onely holi writ and holy doctouris; 
which is aſcribed to our author, and reference made 

to Fox's book of martyrs, vol. I. p. 661. 
Such works and pieces of Dr Wicliff, as have at 
| any time been printed and publiſhed, are as follow. 
_— calls it 1, * Trialogus (46). IO. WICLEFI viri undequa- 
ee gel que piiſ. Dialogorum libri quatuor, quorum primus 
locue between © Civinitatem, & ideas tractat. Secundus univerſarum 
theſe three, A- © Creationem complectitur. Tertius de virtutibus, vi- 
vows 3 * tiiſque ipſis contrariis copioſiſſimè loquitur. Quar- 
Trub £7, © tus Romanæ eccleſiz ſacramenta, ejus 2 
Wm. dotationem, Antichriſti regnum, fratrum fraudulen- 
tam originem atque eorum hypocriſim, variaque no- 
* ſtro zvo ſcitu digniſſima graphice perſtringit. 
Printed neatly ſomewhere in Germany, 1525, with- 
out name of place or of printer, 4to. containing 173 
leaves. It is very ſcarce, having been moſtly deſtroy- 
ed by the Romaniſts. A new edition of it was printed 
at Francfort in 1753, 4to. 2. * Wirklifte's Wicket. 
* Or, a learned and godly treatiſe of the Sacrament.' 
At Norimberg 1546, 8vo. Oxford 1612, 4to. 3. 
* The Path-way to perfect Knowledge, or Wickliffe's 


Prologue to the Bible; publiſhed by Robert Crowles. 
1559. 12mo. 4. The dore of the holy Scripture.” 
5. De Chriſtianorum villicatione,' in Engliſh, pub- 
liſhed in 1582, under the name of R. Wimbledon. 6. 
* A Complaint of John Wickliffe, exhibited to the 
King and Parliament.” 7. * A Treatiſe of John 
Wickliffe againſt the orders of Friars.” Theſe two 
were publiſhed together at Oxford in 1508, 4to. by 
Dr James, from two manuſcript copies, one in Bennet 
College in Cambridge, the other in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 8. Why poor Prieſts have no Benefice. Pub- 
liſhed by Mr Lewis in his life of our author (47): who (45) P. 287. 
hath alſo publiſhed (there), his Determination, Con- 
feſſions, and large extracts from his works remaining 
in manuſcript. 9. And, his New Teſtament, as men- 
tioned above, was likewiſe publiſhed by him. 
In theſe ſeveral works, his ſentiments are not always 
exactly conſiſtent and uniform, which was owing to 
his gradual diſcovery of truth, that did not dart nor 
even dawn upon him at once; but, to diſcover it, he 
was forced to grope in the dark. And indeed it is a 
wonder he could diſcover ſo much through that veil 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition, wherewith the world 
was then overſpread. And, as to his miftakes, let the 
following words of Dr Fuller be his apology (45). He (48) Church-hi- 
© was a man, and ſo ſubject to error, living in a dark fo, b. v. p. 
age, more obnoxious to ſtumble; vexed with oppo- ue "0 
* fition, which makes men reel into violence; and 
therefore it is unreaſonable, that the conſtitution and 
* temper of his poſitive opinions ſhould be gueſſed by 
* his polemical heat, when he was chafed in diſputa- 
tion. But beſides all theſe, envy hath falſely fa- 
* thered many foul aſperſions upon him.'— A. Wood 
ſays (49), that being with Dr Fell in his lodgiags at (% Hinory 
Chriit Church in June 1672, where they were then his life writien 
looking over and correCting the ſtory of Joh. Wycleve dy himſelf, p. 
in Hiſt. et Antiq. Univ. Oxon. before it was to be 3 
wrought off from the preſs, Dr Fell told him, that oF ach "Na 
Jo. Wycleve was a grand diſſembler, a man of little Cui Vindic, 
conſcience, and what he did as to religion, was more Antiq. Acad, 
our of vain-glory, and to obtain unto him a name, ©2ntab. Vol. 


than out of honelly, &c. or to that effect. C * Nouns 


all 


. 
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( 77) Walfing- 
1 e in 


the ſe ſeveral 
* 


| Aa 


ycl.f vel potius 


Wickel cleve 


hezreticus, mala 
beitia quz aſcen- 


dit de abyſſo, 


adverfarius bdei 
Chriſtianze, he- 
recor- 
dationis cxecra- 


Hiſt. 


refiarcha 


bilis, &c. 
Anl. p. 2c 


Niles him, Ath. 
Ox n. vol, 2. p. 
$05. Aud our 


2uthor himſ-lf him under the care of that eminent ſchoolmaſter Mr 


has ſet him in 


this lit ot the Kept a private ſchool in the pariſh of All- Saints in N 
a progreſs in grammar learning, that at thirteen yea 


moſt eminent 

writers uon the 
dec alog ue. 
cleliaitcs, p. 91. 
6th edit. 1679. 


(5) Wood's Ath. 
ubi ſupra. 


(e) bid. p. 557. 
His tutor came 
to Oxturd in 
1731, ad was 
adi tted to the 
reading ot the 
ilcutcaces, 


(4) The Lives 
of Matthew 


Wren, Biſhop of 


Eiy, Chriſtoph- r 
Wien, D-an of 
W inator, and Sir 
Coriftupher 

Wren, p. 180. 


ames, Pſeudo- 
Fropheta ; vetus, 
& verus, hypo- 
crita; verſipellis; 
angelus Satha- 
nz; Antichritti eit 


Ec- q 


WICLIFEF. 


WILKINS. 


all his adverſaries never dared to call in queſtion : and his exquiſite learning, and uncom- 


bad mon abilities, very many of them have ſufficiently owned, And indeed in thoſe writings of 
his which are yet remaining, Dr Wicliffe ſhews an extraordinary knowledge of the ſcrip- 
tures for the time he lived in; diſcovers a very good judgment, argues cloſely and 


ſharply, and breathes a ſpirit of excellent piety. Nothing is to be found in him that is 


her childiſh or trifling, a fault very common in the writers of that age; but every thing 
he ſays is grave, judicious, and exact. In fine, he was a man who wanted nothing to 
render his learning conſummate, but living in happier times.“ 


As for the hard names 


given him by T. Walden, T. Walſingham (, N. Harpsfield, &c. they are the re- 


vilings of bigots, and prejudiced enemies. 
that could burn his bones, will not ſpare his memory, . 


The devoted flaves to the court of Rome 


WILKINS [Joux], Biſhop of Cheſter, was grandſon to Mr John Dod, the famous 
2-4. 246. 283. Decalogiſt (a), of Fawſley, near Daventry, in Northamptonſhire; where his mother, 
(Se Mr woes being with her parents, was delivered of this ſon in the year 1614. He ſeems to have 
ſtaid with his grandfather till he was arrived to a proper age to be put to the grammar 
fchool ; when his father, Mr Walter Wilkins, citizen and goldſmith of Oxford, placed 


Edward Sylveſter [A], who then 
city. Our Author made fo quick 
of age he was thought ſufficient] y 


* 


ualified for academical ſtudies, and became member of the univerſity in Eaſter term 
1627, being admitted firſt a ſtudent of New Inn; but, \after a ſhort ſtay there, he was 


removed to Magdalen Hall, and placed under the tuition of Mr John Tombes (5), the 
celebrated Anabaptiſt diſputant[B]. His tutor leaving the univerſity in 1630, while our 
Author was yet Undergraduate, he did not proceed to his firſt degree at the regular time, 
not going out Bachelor of Arts till Michaelmas term, October the 2oth, 1631 (c); from 
which time he commenced Maſter duly, on the 11th of July, in Act term, 1634. He 
was now 21 years of age; and entering into Holy Orders, William Lord Viſcount Say 
and Seal appointed him his Chaplain; in which quality he afterwards ſerved George Lord 
Berkeley: he likewiſe lived in the ſame relation with Charles Count Palatine of the 


Rhine, during the reſidence of that Prince in England, 


It was our Author's ſkill in the 


mathematicks that chiefly recommended him to this laſt poſt ; his Electoral Highneſs being 
a great lover and favourer of thoſe ſciences (d), in which vie he mult needs have been 
very agreeable to his Chaplain, who was entirely of the fame turn and temper, This in- 


deed was the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his character, and he did not neglect the oppor- 
* tunity given him by his preſent ſituation of indulging it in the ſervice of his acquaintance 


Lone. 77 50. fol. in theſe ſtudies [Cl. While Mr Wilkins continued in the ſtation of a Chaplain, he wrote 


U That eminent ſcboolmaſter, Mr Edward Sylvefter.] 


(1) In hsFaſti, Mr Wood tells us (1), that this Sylveſter (an excellent 


vol 2. p. 21. 


(2) Second ſon 
to William 
Lurd Viicount 

S yard Seal, 
whoſe haplain- 
ſhip was Dr 
W:Ikins's firſt 
pret-rmert, 


(3) Ansther 
market toben, 
about 3 miles 
diſtant lram 
Beadly. 


Grecian) was bred at Baliol College, and took the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity, 1642; and that he 
hved to ſee ſeveral of his ſcholars to be heads of houſes 
m the univerſity ; among whom, beſides our author, 
were Dr John Owen, Dean of Chriſt Church, Henry 
Wilkinſon, Principal of Magdalen Hall, &c. who, 
with other ſcholars of his that were Doctors and Ba- 
chelors of Divinity, Law, and Phy ſic, and Maſters of 
Arts had an annual feaſt together, to which their 
Matter was always invited ; and that being ſet at the 
upper end of the table, he would feed thcir minds 
vih learned diſcourſes and criticiſms in grammar. 
his it was thought not amiſs to mention here, not 
only as it is a proper part of Dr Wilkins's hiſtory, but 
chiefly becauſe it is a remarkable proof of his natural 
diſpoſition to any kind of ſocieties for the promoting 
of learning, which appears in the ſequel of theſe me- 
moirs to be an illuſtrious part of his character. 

[B] Mr John Tombes, the celebrated Anabaptiſt diſ- 
prtant ] He was pupil to the famous William Pemble 
at Magdalen-Hall, whom he ſucceeded as catecheti- 
cal lecturer in 1623 there, and became a noted tutor 
in 1624. Being chofen lecturer of St Martin's, com- 
monly called Carfax, in Oxford, he was much fol- 
lowed by the puritanical party. In 1630, he left the 
univerſity, became firſt a preacher at Worceſter, and 
then Vicar of Leominſter in Herefordſhire. At the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1641, he ſided with 
the Preſbyterians. In the following year, when Na- 
thaniel Fiennes (a) managed Briſtol for the parliament, 
Tombes having been thrown out of his vicarage by 
the royal party, was appointed Miniſter of All Saints 
there. Upon the ſurrendry of that city to the King 
in 1642, he went to London, and was made Maſter 
of the Temple; but being ſupplanted of that poſt in 
1647, he went to Bewdley in Worceſterſhire (the 
place of his birth) at the time that Mr Richard Baxter 
preached at Kidderminſter (3). And it is verily 


ſeveral 


thought (ſays Mr Wood) that he was put upon the 

roject of going there purpoſely to tame Baxter and 
2 party, who then carried all the country before 
them. They preached againſt one another's doctrines. 
Tombes was the Corypbaus of the Anabaptiſts, and 
Baxter of the Preſbyterians. Both had a very great 
company of auditors, who came far about to admire 
them. Once {if not oftner) they diſputed face to face, 
when their followers were like two armies : at laſt they 
fell together by the ears, and the civil magiſtrate had 
much ado to quiet them. But all ſcholars there and 
then preſent, who knew the way of difputing and 
managing arguments, did conclude that Tombes got 
the better of Baxter by far. In 1553, Tombes was, 
by ordinance, appvinted one of the 7riers for the ap- 
probation of public miniſters. At the reſtoration he 
ſided with the royal party, but yet would never accept 
of either benefice or dignity which was offered to 
him (4). Set aſide his anabaptiſtical poſitions, he was 
conformable enough to the church of England, would 
frequently go to common prayers and receive the ſa- 
crament at Saliſbury, and often viſited Dr Seth Ward, 


(4) He had mar- 


ried two years 


beior? a w du, 
by w.1om he u- 


Biſhop of that place, who greatly reſpected him for iche an ele 
his learning; as did alſo the Biſhops Sanderſon and & Salilbury, 


Barlow, In 1664, he was preſent at the Oxford Act, 
and there, in the Veſpers, he did modeſtly challenge 
to maintain againſt any perſon certain anab iptiſtical 
tenets ; but none there did thea think it convenient to 

rapple with him, and the rather fer this reaſon, that 
E had made thoſe matters his ſtudy for more than 
thirty years, and that none ever before went beyond 
him. He ſeemed to many to be a very pious and 
zealous Chriſtian, and would never be violent, eſpe- 
cially in his latter days, againſt any party that was 
oppoſite to his opinion, but he charitable and complai- 
ſant (5). He wrote books particularly _ Pædo- 
baptiſm, and has the firſt place in that diſpute given 
him by Dr Wilkins, in his Eccliſiaſtes, p. 103. ſixth 
edition. 


(5) Woods A.. 
vol. 2. co. 55H 


7, J. 


[C] In the ſer vice of bi; acquaintance in the/: . 
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ſeveral ingenious pieces in mechanical philoſophy. The firſt of theſe was publiſhed in 
1638, under the title of A Diſcovery of a new World; or a Diſcourſe tending to prove, 
that it is probable there may be another habitable World in the Moon : with a Diſcourſe con- 


cerning the Poſſibility of a Paſſage thither [D]. 


concerning a new Planet; tending to prove that it is probable our Earth is one of the Panets [E]; 


\ 


It was by his means that Mr (afterwards Sir Chriſto- 
pher) Wren was introduced to the favour and ac- 
quaintance of that Prince. The ſame author who 
ives us this information, has likewiſe inſerted the 
ollowing rough draught of a letter to his Royal High- 
neſs's Under-lecretary, to be ſent with a preſent to 
him of ſome wechanical contrivances, wherein Sir 
Chriſtopher expreiles his ſenſe of this favour from Dr 
Wilkins in a very genteel manner, 
* Moſt Illuſtrious Prince, 
* When of old a votive table was hung up to ſome 
« deity or hero, a few ſmall characters modeſtly ob- 
* ſcuring themſelves in ſome ſhady corner of the 
peece (as yet the modern cuſtom is) were never pro- 
* hibited from revealing the pious artiſt, and rendring 
him ſomewhar a ſharer in the devotion: indeed I was 
al moſt prompted to ſuch a preiumption out of my 
* zeal to a Prince ſo much MercurialiumCuſ/osVirorum. 
« But the learned votary, who conſecrates theſe tables 
* to your Highneſs, being one who ſuffers me to be 
* a moſt devoted client of his, civilly obſtructs my 
« affection to your Highneſe, by adding his commands 
to me to tender this oblation (6). 


(4) Life of Mat- N 3 
[D] Diſcovery o a new wl, and the poſſibility of 
n 


thew Wren, Bi- 


fp of Ely, a@ paſſage thither.) In the firſt diſcourſe, which contains 
—_— - fourteen propoſitions, our author proves very clearly 
1: 21 the poſſibility of a world in the moon, as not contra- 
erircipally of dicting any principle of reaſon or faith, and being 


the direct opinion of many ancient and ſome 
But the reaſons he 
makes uſe of to evince the probability of that notion, 
diſcover nothing ſo much as the little progreſs that 
of this 


Fir Cliridopher likewiſe 
Wren, con filed then modern mathematicians. 
by his fon Chri- 
ſopher, and pu- 
bRhed by bis 2 
grardſon. Sep- had been made at that time in the aſtronom 
ten, tol, p. 183. planet. Since, in his ſeventh propoſition, main- 
tains, that thoſe ſpots and brighter parts, which by 

our ſight may be diſtinguiſhed in the moon, do ſhew 

the difference between the ſea and land therein ; and, 
propoſition the _ (which indeed would be a 

a conſequence of the former) that the ſpots repreſent 

the ſea, and the brighter parts the land. In the tenth 
propoſition he likewiſe aſſerts, that there is an atmo- 

iphere, or an orb of groſs vaporous air immediately in- 

compaſling the body of the moon; and in the 1 2th, that 

it is probable there may be ſuch meteors belonging to 

that world in the moon as there are with us: all which 

poſitions have, it is well known, been ſince diſcover- 

ed to be doubt ful, if not erroneous. It was apparently 

by theſe ill grounded opinions that he was led into the 

belief of what he advances in the thirteenth propoſi- 

tion, That it is probable there may be inhabitants in 

this other world. What he advances in the laſt pro- 

poſition, which is the ſubject of the ſecond diſcourſe, 

concerning the poſſibility there is for ſome of our po- 

ficrity to find out a conveyance to that world, and if 

there be inhabitants there, to have commerce with 

them, took its riſe from his having fallen into the no- 

tion that the art of flying might and would, ſooner or 

later, be aQually — * and brought to perfection. 

To this purpoſe he obſerves, that if it be inquired 

(:) The Th:0:y What means there may be conjectured for our aſcend- 
« tze Attac ing beyond the earth's magnetical vigour (7)? I an- 
depuis then rad 6 he, 1. It is not perhaps impoſſible, that a man 
mg 2 may be able to fly by the application of wings to his 
„brd own body, as angels are pictured, and as Mercury 
ſigned and has been attempted by 


tet! bout this 
t me endeavours and Dædalus Are 


erflun divers, particularly by a Turk in Conſtantinople, as 
works the Buſbequius relates. 2. If there be ſuch a great Ruck 
den- in Madagaſcar, as Marcus Polus, the Venetian 105 
Kegler Had bor. mentions, the feathers in whoſe wings are twelve foot 


14d and ap- long, which can ſcoop up a horſe and his rider, or 
lug do be hea an elephant, as our kites do a mouſe, why then it is 
you but teaching one of theſe to carry a man, and he may 
% Berton on Tide up thither, as Ganymede does upon an eagle. 
Melancholy, 3. Or if neither of theſe ways will ſerve, yet I do ſe- 
ii "i, ect 2 riouſſy and upon good grounds affirm it poſſible to 
_— make a flying chariot, in which a man may fir, and 

give ſuch a motion to it, as ſhall convey him through 

the air, And this perhaps might be made large enough 


to carry divers men at the ſame time, together with 
food for their viaticum, and commodities for traffick. 
It is not the bigneſs of any thing in this kind that 

VOL. VI. No. 356. 


Two years after this, came out his rm, 
hich 


W 


can hinder its motion, if the motive faculty be an- 
ſwerable thereunto. We ſee a great ſhip ſwimme as 
well as a ſmall cork, and an cole flyes in the air as 
well as a little gnat. This engine may be contrived 
from the ſame principles by which Archytus made a 
wooden dove, and Regiomontanus a wooden eagle, I 
conceive it were no difficult matter, if a man were at 
leiſure, to ſhew the means of compoſing it. The per- 
feting of ſuch an invention would be of ſuch excel- 
lent uſe, that it were enough not only tomake a man, 
but the age alſo where he lives; for beſides the 
ſtrange diſcoveries that it might occaſion in this other 
world, it would be alſo of inconceivable advantage 
for travelling, above any other convenience that is 
now in uſe, So that notwithſtanding all theſe ſeem- 
ing impoſlibilities, it is likely enough that there may 
be a means invented of journeying to the moon. And 
how happy ſhall they be that are firſt ſucceſsful in this 
attempt! 
Feliceſq; anime, quas nubila ſupra 
Et turpes fist, plenumg; wvaperibus orbem 
Inferuit calo, ſancti ſcintilla Promethei (9). 1 
From this ſketch of the piece the reader will be more — 
inclined to believe our author, when he tells him in 
the preface, that he is not to look to find any exact 
accurate trreatiſe, fince this diſcourſe was but the fruit 
of ſome lighter ſtudies, and thoſe too huddled up in a 
ſhort time, being firſt thought of and finiſhed in the 
ſpace of a few weeks —He concludes his treatiſe in 
the following words: Having thus finiſhed this diſ- 
courſe, I chanced upon a late fancy to this purpoſe, 
under the feigned name of Domingo Gonzales, written 
by a late reverend and learned Biſh 
beſides ſundry particulars which this chapter did un- 
wittingly agree with, there is delivered a very plea- — 
ſant and well contrived fancy concerning a voyage to 
this other world. The piece here referred to, 1s in- 
titled, The Man in the Moon; or a Diſceurſe of a Voyage 
thither, 2 Domingo Gonzales. It was written by Dr 
Francis Godwin, Biſhop of Hereford, while he was a 
ſtadent at Chriſt- church, but not publiſhed till this 
year, 1638. The editor (11) juſtly obſerves of it, that (11) E. M. 
it is an effay of fancy where invention is ſhewed with Student of 
judgment; and it was not the author's intention to Chriſt Church, 
diſcourſe thee into a belief of each particular cir- 
cumſtance. It is fit thou allow him à liberty of con- 
ceit, where thou takeſt to thyſelf a liberty of judg- 
ment. In ſubſtance thou haſt here a new diſcovery of a 
new world, which perchance may find little better 
entertainment than that of Columbus at firſt in the 
eſteem of all men; yet his then bat poor eſpial of 
America betrayed unto knowledge ſo much as hath 
ſince encreaſed into a vaſt plantation, and the then 
unknown to be now of as large extent as all the other 
known world. That there ſhould be antipodes was 
once thought as great a paradox as now that the moon 
ſhould be habitable. But the knowledge of this may 
ſeem more proper for this our diſcovering age, in 
which our Galilzus's can, by advantage of their ſpec- 
tacles, gaze the ſun into ſpots, and deſcry mountains 
in the moon. But this, and more in the enſuing diſ- 
courſe, I leave to the candid cenſure and the faithful 
relation of the /i:t/e eye-witneſs, our great diſcoverer, 
Thus we ſee theſe two brats, though ſprung from the 
brains of their reſpective fathers 8 of 
each other, yet both equally derived their extraction 
trom the diſcoveries then lately made in the moon by 
Galilzo with the teleſcope. But the latter being 
dreſſed up in the air of a novel, or philoſophical ro- 
mance (where the teleſcope is perſonalized under the 
name of Don Diego, in the character of a ſervant to 
Don Gonzales) in that light affords a good ſhare of 
entertainment, without ſhocking our good ſenſe; a 
ſort of ridicule which by treating his ſubje& in a 
more ſerious manner as a philoſopher, the former has 
unwittingly fallen into, For can there be a more idle 
project than to aim (as Mr Wilkins does) at flying 
above the height of of the atmoſphere, where there is 
no air ſufficient for any wings to beat againſt ? 
[E] It is probaBle our earth is one of the planets.) 
In 1632, Galilzo publiſhed at Florence his Diabęi 
47 K della 


the reader. 


op (to), in which, (10) Dr Francis 
Godwin, Biſhop 


in the epiſtle tg 
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Secret and Swift Meſſenger : 


WIL. 

which was followed the next year, 1641, by a third piece, intitled Mercury ; or the 

2 how a Man may 
7 


Kʒ INS. 


with Privacy and Speed communicate 


his thoughts to 4 Friend at am Diftance [F J. When the civil war broke out, our Au- 


della due maſſima Syleme del Mondo, Tolemaico & Co- 
pernicano; that is, Dialogues concerning the two grand 
Syſtems of the World, the Ptalemaic and Copernican. In 
the ſecond and third of theſe dialogues he had aſſerted 
the diurnal and annual motion of the earth. For theſe 
(12) The two aſſertions be was cited before the holy office, and by 
— den, an order from thence was committed to the priſon of 
ſured, were, 1. that office at Rome. He had been cited there before 
Solem eſſe in in 1615, and charged with hereſy for — . 
centro mundi eſt the Copernican ſyſtem, for which he was impriſon , 
RT _ and obliged to renounce theſe opinions, as con to 
philoſ-phia & ſcripture and erroneous in point of faith (12), and pro- 
formaliter hzre- miſe not to defend them either by word or writing, 
tica, quia eſt ex- gr infinuate them into the minds of any perſon. Upon 
— (00-7212 the publication of this doctrine again, there paſſed 
> ' againſt him and his book another ſentence, by which 
effe centrum be was forced in the moſt ſolemn manner to renounce 
mundi, nec im- his errors, committed to the priſon ot the Inquiſi- 
mobilem, fed tion during pleaſure, and commanded, as a ſaving 
eben earns eft Penance, for three years to come to repeat one of 
item propoſitio ſeven penitential Pſalms, However, as they re- 
abſurda & falſa ſerved to themſelves the power of moderating, chang- 
in philoſophia,& ing, or taking away altogether or in part, the above- 
—— confi- mentioned puniſhment — nance, he was diſcharged 
ecronea in fd. from his confinement in 1634 ; but the impreſſion of 
his Dialogues of the Syſtem of the World was burnt at 
(13) Life of Ga- Rome (13). Our author's treatiſe upon this ſubject 
— by —4 now under conſideration, was apparently wrote in de- 
publiſhed. in the ſence of Galilzo (14), againſt the proceedings of the 
| ſecond volume Inquiſition; in which he undertakes to evince, 1. That 
of his Collectious the ſeeming novelty and irregularity of this opinion 
and Tranfla- can be no ſufficient reaſon to prove it erroneous. 2. 
crore, 1665: . That the places of ſcripture which ſeem to intimate 
b. . Ack x the diurnal motion of the ſun or heavens, are fairly 
capable of another interpretation. 3. That the Holy 
(14) - die Ghoſt in many places of ſcripture does plainly con- 
time. but dig form his expreſſions to the error of our conceits, and 
January the $th does not ſpeak of ſundry things as they are in them- 
in the following ſelves, but as they appear unto us. 4. That diverſe 
year. learned men have fallen into great abſurdities, whilſt 
they bave looked for the grounds of philoſophy from 
the Holy Scriptures. 5. That the words of ſcrip- 
ture, in their = and ſtrict conſtruction, do not 
any where affirm the immobility of the earth. 6. That 
there is not any argument from the words of ſcripture, 
principles of nature, or obſervations in aſtronomy, 
which can ſufficiently evidence the earth to be in the 
center of the univerſe. 7. It is probable that the ſun 

is the center of the world. 8. That there is not an 
ſufficient reaſon to prove the earth incapable of thoſe 
motions, which Copernicus afcribes unto it. 9. That 
it is more probable the earth does move than the hea. 
vens. 10. Laſtly, that this hypotheſis is exactly agree- 
able to common appearances. In the four laſt pro- 
poſitions of this treatiſe, our author has kept cloſe to 
the deductions which neceſſarily follow from the then 
late aſtronomical diſcoveries of Kepler, without fall- 
ing into any of his philoſophical chimzras, or ex poſing 
any crude conceits of his own (about the cauſes of the 
earth's motion) into which the forwardneſs of his ap- 
prehenfion was but too apt to betray him at other 
times on philoſophical ſubjects. In this he has given 
us an eminent proof of his judgment : his religion 
was here concerned; and the leaſt indulgence of his 
natural genius in this point would have ferved the 
Romanitts for a handle to diſcredit all the ananſwer- 
able reaſonings in the reſt of the performance. It was 
the firſt juſt treatiſe of this kind, and more effectually 
expoſed the folly and abſurdity as well as cruelty of 
the proceedings in the Inquifition, by taking no direct 
notice of them. Des Cartes indeed finiſhed his treatiſe 
of the World in 1634, which he reviſed, in order to 
ſend it to Father Merſenne to be printed at Paris, with 
the King's privilege, juſt at the time when he heard 
of the ings of the oſſice againſt Galilæo. 
But this alarmed him; he had built the eſt part 
of his ſyſtem of the world on Galilzo's hypotheſis of 
the earth's motion; ſo that not being able to retrench 
it, withoutrendering all the teſt defettive, he thought 
it more adviſeable to ſuppreſs the treatiſe, than to 
Publiſh it imperfect, or expoſe himſelf to the cenſure 
of the Inqui at Rome. However, he refolved to 


review this work, and to new-mgdel his explication 


thor 


of the earth's motion, in order to ſhew how it may 
be denied in oppoſition to Galilzo, though in reality 
it be carried about, and the hypotheſis of Copernicus 
remain in full force. This, however, (as the ſame 


out of regard to the Inquiſition, as to _— thoſe — Des Cartes 
y alledged hs en Aal 


Wilkins. (16) In the edi 
tion of his Prin. 


FI Communicate his th:ughts to a friend at a diflance.] cin 7 
FO dr ma with ſo — pleafure Biſhop — Elzevir - 3 
Mar in the Moon, our author was naturally led to per- ſterdam, of that 
uſe his Nuntius Inanimatus, which it was equally in yn, it maker 
the courſe of nature to produce Mercury; and Mr © third book, 
Wilkins aſſures us (17) this was actually the fruit. The 6701 
bare talking by the former of certain ways to diſcourſe fd = — 
with a friend, though he were in a cloſe dungeon, in N 
a beſieged city, or a hundred miles off, firſt raiſed the 
wonder, and then the reputation of the aſſerter gained 
the belief, of the latter. This put him upon colle&. 
ing all ſach notes to this _ as he had met with 
in the courſe of his other ſtudies; from whence, when 
he had received full ſatisfaftion, he did, for his own 
further delight, compoſe them into this method. In 
reality the Mercury, which contains nine ſheets and a 
half, is little more than an explication at large of the 
Nuntius Inanimatus (18), which is diſpatched in two. (13) It was pu. 
It was even promiſed, as muſt needs have been ob- liſhed in 1629, 
ſerved by Mr Wilkins (19), by the author, in his May, _ 
in the Moon, where, pag. 19. & ſeqq; he tells us, that 8 —_— 
* Domingo Gonzales and his negro Diego, being 24 edition, 1694, 
obliged to live in different parts of the iſland of St this paſſuge of 
Helena, on account of procuring provifions, whenever te Man in the 
the maſter had any occafion to confer with his ſlave, ous dk, 
whoſe habitation was upon a promontory or cape on 
the northweſt part of the iſland, about a league off, 
though within fight of Domingo's chape', they could 
at all times by ſignals declare their minds to each 
other in an initant. But as his art containeth more 
myſteries than are to be ſet down in few words, here- 
after, ſays he, I will perhaps afford a diſcourſe for ic 
of purpoſe, aſſuring myſelf that it may prove exceed. 
ingly profitable unto mankind ; for that which a meſ- 
ſenger cannot perform in many days, this way may diſ- 
patch in a piece of an hour.” In the ſame place, p. 21. 
the Biſhop deſcribes more particularly the method of 
theſe ſignals. ** If in the night-ſeaſon, ſays Domingo, 
I would fignify any thing to him, I uſed to ſet up a 
light in the tower, or place where our bell hung. It 
is a pretty large room, having a fair window well 
glazed, and the walls within being plaiſtered, were ex- 
ceeding white; by reaſon whereof tho” the light were 
but ſmall, it gave a great ſhew, as alſo it would have 


done much further off, if need bad been. This light 


after I had let ſtand for ſome half hour, I uſed to co- 

ver; and then if I ſaw any ſignal of light again from 

my companion at the cape, I knew that he waited 

for my notice ; which perceiving, by hiding and 

ſhewing my light, according to a rule and agreement , 
between us, I certified him at pleaſure what I lift. The 

like courſe I took in the day to advertiſe him of my 

pleaſure, ſometimes by ſmoke, ſometimes by a more 

refined and more effeftual way. By the help of this 
declaration, Mr Wilkins explains the particular me- 

thod of making thefe ſignals by examples, which 1s 

the ſubject of his twentieth chapter. In like manner, 

it being hinted in the Nuntius Inanimatus, towards the 

end, that many things [in this way] were done by the 

help of arithmetic, geometry, and mufic, ſeveral ex- 

amples are given of 8 it by points and lines, 

and geometrical or even other figures, in the eleventh 

and twelfth and ſucceeding chapters. From hence 

he has likewiſe taken his thought of forming an uni- 

verſal character. The poflibility of perfecting ſuch 8 
an invention he grounds upon theſe two general ob- joey Bayt _ 
ſervations. 1. That ſuch a manner of writing is al- fn, — 
ready uſed in ſome parts of the world (20); and that pinæus, I. i. c. 
for ſome particulars it is already attained amongſt us. $. Bacon Augm. 
As, 1. Many nations agree in the characters of the _ 0 
common numbers, deſcribing them either the Roman (3 . i. 44. 


way, by letters, as I. II. V. X. C. D. M. or elſe the & Herm. Hugo 


Barbarian way by figures, as 1. 2. 3. 10. &c. 80 like- de Orig.ſcriben?. 
wiſe, c 4+ 


wy 


1 
, = 


W 
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thor having been bred from his infancy in puritanical 
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priaciples e J. adhered to the (-) Wood's Ath. 


Parliament; and, in conſequence of his chaplainſhip, complied with the ordinance af 


that party for taking the Solemn League and Covenant (e). But theſe times not bei 
favourable to the univerſities, where academical ſtudies were much interrupted (f), ha- 

_ aſſiduous in promoting that philoſophical meeting in London (g), which 
Gee K. S. r. wards to the Royal Society [A]. However, this did not 


be mea- Wiſe for that which we call philoſophical number (21); 
(20) T which as for example, the apothecaries marks for weight, 
gary the the aſtronomers for the planets and their aſpeRs, the 
ferences de- chymilts for minerals and ſalts (22) ; and laſtly (23), 
exirt feel muſical notes, which in moſt countries are the ſame. 
ſo:ftanc*® n , Theſe he prefers to others, ſince they will not only 
— ſerve for an univerſal character, but an univerſal lan- 
2 : age alſo. ** For if the muſical inſtrument, ſays he, 
(22) In the con- that is uſed for this purpoſe be able to expreſs tae or- 
trivance of this g:nary notes, not only according to their different 
he obſerve? , tones, but their tunes alſo, then may each letter of the 

5 {.ceral alphabet be rendered by a ſingle ſound. Whence it will 
Taracters as follow, that a man may frame a language, conſiſting 
th-re re Primi- only of tunes and ſuch inarticulate ſounds as no letters 
tive #0795) 37” can expreſs; which kind of ſpeech is fancied to be 
each of the ſual | the lanary inhabitants, wha (as Do- 
tires muſt u ual among y , 3 
"me 2arti- mingo Gonzales (24) hath diſcove-ed) have contrived 
dale mark to the letters of the alphabet upon the notes, in ſome 
aitinguih ne ſuch order as this. 


ton, or other 
particulat varla- 


AbcdEfghllmaOprsU twxYz 


01903. Cape —_— * — 
— LA FF 4 — — ＋ 
— — LL —— 4 — — 
(2j) In cha? n | * S LOU AA.L- 1 . 
16. — — — e 
24) Hence it 3 * 


z bears that aut 
author fetcaed 
this conceit doo 
from 4 hint in 
the Man in the 
X.. 


Where the ſive vowels are repreſented by the minims 
on each of the five lines, being moſt of them placed 
according to their tight order and conſequence; only 
the letters K and Q are left out, becauſe they may be 
otherwiſe expreſſed. According to this alphabet of 
notes, thele words Gloria Deo ſoli muſt be thus con- 


trived. 

8 1e n Des 8s 1.1 
—— — — — — 
— —— — . 


By tbis you may eaſily diſcern how two muſicians 
may diſcourſe with one another by play ing upon their 
inſlruments of muſic, as well as by talking with their 
ioftruments of ſ ; and, which is a ſingular curi- 
olity, how the words of a ſong may be contrived in 
the tune of it.” He ſuppoſes that theſe letters and 
notes might be diſpoſed to anſwer one another with 
better advantage than here they are expreſſed; and 
this perhaps would be eaſy enough for thoſe that are 
thoroughly verſed in the gronnds of muſic, to whoſe 
further enquiry he here only propoſes this invention. 
But now, fays he, if theſe inarticulate ſounds be cone 
trived for the expreſſion not of wards and letters, but of 
things and notions ( as was before explained concerning 
the univerſal character) then might there be ſuch @ ge- 
aeral language as ſhould be equally ſpeakable by all people 
and nations; and fo we might be reſtored from the ſecond 
geheral curſe which is yet manifeſted, not only in the con- 
fuſion of wwriting, but alſo of ſpeech. The utterance of 
theſe muſical tunes may ſerve for the univerſal language, 
and the writing of them for the univerſal charad er. As 
all nations d agree in the ſame conceit of things, fo like- 
auiſe in the ſame conceit of harmonies. * This curioſity, 
* for ought I know,” (ſo he concludes) © has not yet 
been mentioned by aay author, but it may be (if 
« well conſidered) of ſuch excellent uſe, as to de- 
« ſerve a more full and particular enlargement in a 
« treatiſe by itſelf.” In this treatiſe we find our author 
ſtill fand of his conceit of flying. In chapter 4th, 
after he has related ſeveral ways of conveying meſ- 
ſages by birds, &c. through the air, he concludes thus: 
But amongſt all other poſſible conveyances through 
** the air, imagination itſelf cannot conceive any one 
« more uſeful than the invention of a flying chariot, 
*« whichI have mentionedelſewhere, ſince by this means 
a man may have as free a paſlage as a bird, which 
is not hindered either by the higheſt walls or the 
e deepeſt rivers and trenches, or the moſt watchful 


'F) Dr Wallis's 
ing *tter to Dr 


was — — in 
a f gave birth after- a,,.na te 

hinder him from purſuing the Peter Langtoft's 
Chronicle, No. 

Proper 1. vol. 1. Lond. 

| 1725, 

© centinels. But of this perhaps I may have occafion 


** to treat more largely in ſome other diſcourſe.” In 

this as well as his other inventions he was ſucceeded (25) It was by 
by Mr Robert Hooke(25), who we are told (26 dp wn 
while he was yet a ſchool-boy under Dr Buſby, in- ——— 
vented no leſs thaa thirty ſeveral ways of flying. hisMicrography. 

[G] Hawing bees bred up in puritanical principles, tc.) See Preface to 

We have already (27), with this view, given an ac- n 
count of his tutor at 1 * ball, Mr Tombes; but (26) By Mr 

we are told expreſsly (28), that he was inclined this Wood, n Athen. 
_ by _ under his grandfather, Mr Dod, 2 _— _ 
who though a truly pious and learned man, n 
ſome things was a Alenter. The ſame ow dap 6 


c pro- this was reported 
ceeds to give us the following character of his grand- both by Mr 


father, as the juſt exemplar of his grandſon with re. Hooks bimſelf 
gard to this part of his character. Mr Dod, ſays be, *** Dr Wilkins, 
* had no delight in contradiQton, nor could find in Pans elf. . 4 
* his heart to diſturb the peace of the church for thoſe 5 
* matters. He was ſo far from it, that, as I have fre. (27) Ia note 
* quently heard from this his grandchild and others, (B]. 
* when ſome thought their diſſents ground enough for 3) By Dr W 
* awar, he declared himſelf againſt it, and conärmed 122), 7,2 Vs 
c others in their allegiance: he profefſed to the laſt author's ſuneral 
* a juſt hatred of that horrid rebellion. Now, his re. ſermon, p. 46. 
lation to this man, and converſation with thoſe of Printed in 1654. 
* his principles, might incline him to hope the like 
* of others of that way. And when he found them 
* further off from the unity of the church, he might 
* pollibly verde, through the vehemence of his defire 
to bring them off of their prejudices, and to reduce 
* them to the unity of the church, in which his grand- 
© father lived and died.” Though it is certain that 
he took the covenant,ſyet this author aſſures us, he wag 
ſo far from approving the ways of the ([covenaatiog} 
diſſenters, that in the worſt of times, when one kere 
2 (viz. at his funeral) bewailed to him the ca- 
ities of the church, and declared his obedience 

even then to the laws of it, he encouraged him in it, 
he defired his friendſhip, and protected both him and 
many others, by an intereſt he had gained, and 
made uſe of chiefly for ſuch purpoſes. 

[H ] Thoſe philoſophical meetings which gave birth to 
the Royal Society.] Biſhop Sprat (29) inſinuates, that (29) In his Hiſt. 
our author was the principal promoter of theſe meer. *f the R. S. p. 
ings; and the ſame thing ſeems to be infinuated by? 
Dr Wallis (30), who, in naming ſeveral of the mem- 
bers, ſets Dr John Wilkins at their head; after whom 1 Pr Tho. 
he mentions Dr Jonathan Goddard, Dr George Ent, Smith, cited 
Dr Gliſſon, Dr Merrit, Doctor of Phyſic; Mr Samuel above in the 
Foſter, then Profeſſur of Aſtronomy at Greſham col- *****+ 
lege; and Mr Theodore Haak (31), a German of the 
Palatinate, who (if his memory did not deceive him) e 
gave the firſt occaſion, and firſt ſuggeſted thoſe meet- 
ings, and many others. They met ſometimes at Dr 
Goddard's lodgings in Wood-ftreet, or ſome conve- 
nient place near, on occaſion of his keeping an ope- 
rator in his houſe for grinding glaſſes 2 teleſcopes 
and microſcopes, and ſometimes at a convenient place 
in Cheapſide, ſometimes at Greſham college, or ſome 
place near adjoining. Their buſineſs prechuding mat- 
ters of theology and Rate affairs, was to diſcourſe and 
conſider of philoſophical enquiries, and ſuch as related 
thereunto ; as phyſic, anatomy, geometry, aſtronomy, 
navigation, ſtatics, magnetics, chymics, mechanics, 
and natural experiments; with the ſtate of theſe ſtudies 
as then cultivated at home and abroad. In particular, 
they diſcourſed of the circulation of the blood, the 
valves, the venz laQez, the lymphatic veſſels; the 
Copernican hypotheſis, the nature of comets and new 
ſtars, the ſatellites of Jupiter, the oval ſhape, as it 
then appeared, of Saturn, the ſpots in the ſun, and 
its turning on its own axis; the inequalities and ſele- 
nography of the moon ; the ſeveral phaſes of Venus 
and Mercury; the improvement of teleſcopes, and 
griading of glaſſes for that purpoſe ; the weight of the 
air; the poſſibility or impoſſibility of vacuities, and 
nature's abkorrence thereof; the Torricellian experi- 
ment in quickfilver ; the deſcent af beavy bodies, and 
the degroes of acceleration therein, and divers other 
things of like nature, ſome of which were then but 


(30) In his letter 


31) See an ac- 
ount of him in 
Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. vol. II. 
col. 845. 
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In 1648, he was pitched u 
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proper and more immediate buſineſs of his function. For, in 1746, he publiſhed his 
Ecclefiaſtes , or a Diſcourſe of the Gift of Preaching, as it falls under the Rules of Art [I]. 
n by the Parliament Committee for the Reformation of 

the Univerſity, to be Warden of Wadham-college ; and being created Bachelor of Di. 

vity April the 12th the ſame year, he was next day put into poſſeſſion of the wardenſhip, 

in the place of Mr John Pitt, B. D. who was ejected thence by the Parliament Viſitors (S). (4) war, as. 
This year he publiſhed his treatiſe intitled Mathematical Magic; or the Wonders that may te. 


be performed by mechanical Geometry. In two Books, concerning mechanical Powers and Mo- 
tions ; being one of the moſt eaſy, pleaſant, uſeful, and yet moſt negletied Part of Mathema- 


ticks, not before treated of in this Language LX J. December the 18th the following year, 


new diſcoveries, and others not ſo generally known as 
now they are ; with other things appertaining to what 


has been called the new philoſophy, which from the 
times of Galileo at Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon 


Lord Verulam in England, hath been cultivated in 
Italy, France, Germany, and other parts abroad, as 

(3z) Dr Wallis well as with us in England (32). 

letter, ubi ſupra. [T] The gift of preaching, as far as it falls um er the 
rules of & In the preface, he tells us, this diſcourſe 
was firſt drawn up for his own private uſe, as a ſum- 
mary of ſuch preparatory rules and directions as he 
was willing to be guided by in his entrance upon his 
miniſterial employment. In the body of the book, 
this art is comprized under three general heads, me- 

(33) p. 16. edi- thod, matter, and expreſſion. In the firſt, he gives (33) 


don the 6th, this excellent precept to his young preachers : “ Be- 
printed in 1679. « ware, ſays he, of that vain affectation of — 


« ſomething new and ſtrange in every text, thoug 
« never ſo plain; it will not ſo much ſhew our parts 
« which ſuch men aim at, as our pride and wanton- 
„ neſs of wit. Theſe new projectors in divinity are 
« the fitteſt matter out of which to ſhape firſt a ſceptic, 
« after that an heretic, and then an atheiſt.” I need 
not take notice, how much an eminent writer as well 
as preacher of our time has been led away by this va- 
nity ; and he himſelf is very ſenſible that he has not 
eſcaped the cenſure of ſcepticiſm by a very candid 
judge. Under the ſecond head of matter, our author 
penkia of ſermons and diſcourſes upon particular 
texts, 3 that amongſt all ſuch kind of works, 
our Engliſh ſermons and treatiſes are moſt elaborate 
and uſeful. It was the judgment of a very learned 
34) L. Veru- man (34), ſays he, That if the choice and beſt obſerwa- 
m. in his Ad- {ions which have been made diſperſedly in our Engliſh ſer- 
vancement of on (leaving out the largeneſs of exhortations and ap- 
Learning, plications thereupon ) had Low fet down in a continuance, 
it avould be the beſt cork in divinity that has been writ - 
ten ſince the apoſiles times. And certainly, continues 
our author, there is either ſome ſpecial eminency in 
their writings, or elſe there is ſome peculiar genius in 
men of the ſame country, which makes their notions 
ſeem unto one another more proper and acceptable. 
(35) Ir is well known to what a good purpoſe the late 
Mr Stackhouſe employed this hint in compiling his 
Body of Divinity. Under the third head, of expreſ- 
fion, the following counſel is ſo extremely uſeful, and 
yet ſo univerſally neglected, or rather thrown aſide 
amongſt the Engliſh preachers, as will ſufficiently ju- 
ſtiſy our inſerting it in this place. It is in theſe 
words: * As for the manner of compoſing ſermons, 
it will not be convenient for one that is a conſtant 
« preacher to pen all his diſcourſes, or to tie himſelf 
* unto phraſes; when we have the matter and notion 
* well digeſted, the expreſſions of it will eaſily follow; 
« whereasto be confined unto particular words, beſides 
the great oppreſſion of the memory, much prejudices 
the operations of the underſtanding and affections; 


(35) p. Sz. 


the judgment will be much weakened, and the af - 


fections dulled, when the memory is overmuch bur - 
* thened and vexed. A man cannot ordinarily be ſo 
much affected himſelf, and conſequently he cannot 
ſo eaſily affect others with things that be ſpeaks by 
rote, as when he takes ſome liberty to proſecute a 
© matter according to his more immediate apprehen- 
* ſions of it, by which many particulars may be ſug- 
« geſted, that were not before thoughtof, when he doth 
4 * expatiate upon any ſubject, according to the work - 
* ings of his own affections, and the various alterations 
that may appear in the auditory. And then beſides 
this liberty will breed a T@ppno1z, ſuch a fitting con- 
* fidence as ſhould be in that orator who is to have 
a power over the affections of others. which ſuch an 
* one is ſcarce capable, who ſhall ſo ſervilely tie 
* himſelf to particular words and expreſſions, from 


5 


he 


which he dares not vary for fear of being out. Pur 

* a man cannot expect a good habit of preaching thu; 

* ewithout much ſluiy and exferience. Young beginners 

© ſhould uſe themſelves to a more exact and elaborate 

way; when a good ſtyle and expreſſion is firſt learned 

by penning, it will afterwards be more eaſily re- 

* tained in diſcourſing (36). (36'p, 222.46 
[IX] Mathematical magic, not before treated of in this ith edition, ® 

language.] Our author acquaints us in the preface with The ſeventh egi. 

a cuſtom of his that gave birth to this offspring. He 5 of this tres. 

had been uſed in the courſe of his other ſtudies to pro- + n 
ſe divers mathematical or philoſophical enquiries by Dr John 

he the recreation of his leiſure hours; and, as he could Moore, Bi 

gather ſatisfaction, to compoſe them into ſome form of Norvich, and 

and method. Some of theſe he takes notice had been Bal N 

formerly publiſhed, and now ventured forth in dif. printed 16% 

courſe. He then proceeds to ſhew the uſe and advan- in 3% ö; and 

tage of this deſign, wherein, beſides the great delight ere was allo a 

and pleaſure (which every national reader muſt needs — 3 

find in ſuch notions as carry with them their own evi- — — 

dence and demonſtration) there is alſo mach real be- liched in 1718, 

nefit to be learned, particularly for ſuch gentlemen as $0. 

employ their eſtates in thoſe chargeable adventures of 

draining mines, coal pits, &c. who may from hence 

learn the chief grounds and nature of engines, and 

thereby more eafly avoid the deluſions of any cheat- 

ing impoſtor ; and alſo for ſuch common artificers as 

are well {killed in the practice of thoſe arts, who may 

be much advantaged by the right underſtanding of 

their grounds and theories, Ramus hath obſerved, 

that the reaſon why Germany hath been ſo eminent 

for mechanical inventions is, becauſe there bas been 

public lectures of this kind inſlituted amongft them; 

and thoſe not only in the learned languages, but alſo 

in the vulgar tongue, for the capacity of every inge- 

nious unlettered artificer. He next proceeds to tell 

us why he calls this diſcourſe Mathematical Magic, 

which is, as well becauſe the art of ſuch mechanical 

inventions, as are therein chiefly infiſted on, has been 

formerly fo ſtiled, as alſo in allufion to vulgar opi- 

nion, which commonly attributes all ſuch ſtrange ope- 

rations to the power of magic. For which reaſon, 

ſays he, the ancients did make this art Ozvuarmur- 

Tian, or mirandorum effefrix. The firſt book is called 

Archimedes, becauſe he was the chiefeſt in diſcovering 

of mechanical ers. The ſecond is tiled by the 

name of Dædalus, who is related to be one of the firſt 

and molt famous among the ancients for his ſkill in 

making automata, or ſelf-moving engines: both theſe 

being two of the firſt authors that did reduce mathe- 

matical principles into mechanical experiments. Other 

diſcourſes of this kind are for the moſt part large and 

voluminous, of great price, and hardly gotten ; and 

beſides, ſays he, there are not any of them that I know 

of in our vulgar tongue, for which theſe mechanical 

arts of all other are the moſt proper. Theſe inconve- 

niences are here in ſome meaſure remedied, together 

with the addition (if I miſtake not) of divers _ 

very confiderable, and not inſiſted upon by others. In 

the body of the book, amongſt other inventions, he 

gives us the conſtruction of a windmill, with a vertical 

axis, wherein the fans, bent into a ſpiral curve, —_ 

inſerted, move horizontally . By the advantage of * A model of it 

this conſtruction the engine is equally turned by the was made by the 

wind blowing from any point of the compaſs, without — 2 rag 

changing its ſituation (as is neceſſary in the common dune e the 

windmills, whoſe axis lies nearly horizontal). One of i,j: golfer) 

theſe inſtruments with ſome ſmall alteration (the fans which | ſaw, 

PRO are not curved, but ven plains) was ſet up 20d 3 

y Archibald the laſt Duke of Argyll at his houſe upon . 

Hounſlow Heath. The deſign of it was to turn an engine 

for ſupplying the houſe with water from a canal which 

ſurrounds the gardens. But the fans being too ſmall, 

the power was not ſufficient to be of any advantage. 


or 
oY 
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he was created Doctor of Divinity; and about the ſame time took the Engagement (i), G) d ibid. | 
that is, To be faithful to the commonwealth of England as it was then eſtabliſhed, | 
without a King or Houſe of Lords.” The ſame year, in alluſion to the very extraor- 
dinary events that had happened in the nation, as well as to his own conduct under them, 
he publiſhed a ſmall tract, in 12mo, intitled, A Diſcourſe concerning the Beauty of Provi- 
vidence in all the rugged Paſſages of it. Upon our Author's removal from London, as he 
could no longer atrend the philoſophical meetings there already mentioned, he propoſed 


the ſettling of another of the like nature at Oxford (t). Accordingly a ſociety of Ro 
learned perſons of that univerſity agreed to meet firſt at Dr Petty's lodgings this year, 
1649. But after his removal to Ireland in 1652, Dr Wilkins inviting them to Wadham 


college, theſ meetings were had there afterwards as long as he continued in the war- 


denſhip LL. 


Method, and Expreſſion [M]. 


In the mean time, being indefatigable in his ſtudies, and ſtill mindful of 
his duty as a clergyman, he publiſhed at London, in 1653, in 8vo, 4 Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Gift of Prayer; ſhewing what it is, wherein it conſiſts, and how far it is attainable 
by induſtry, with divers uſeful and proper Direfions for that purpoſe, 


(A) Sprat's Hif, 
of R. S. ubi 
ſupra. 


(J) Dr Ward, 
when he was 
chen profeſſot᷑ 
cf aflronomy, 
had entered 
both in reſpect of Malter, himſelf of Wad- 


The following year he wrote an Epiſtle to Dr Seth re 75 


Ward (J), Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, which was prefixed by that author Dr Wilkins of 


For as one perſon was obliged to attend it, he could 
by the hand wor.: the pump ealily, ſo as to raiſe more 
water in the ſame time. | 
In this treatiſe likewiſe our author (who was as 
much perſuaded of the poſſibility of a perpetual mo- 
tion as he was of the art of fly ing) has given ſeveral 
ingenious contrivances for that purpoſe. The moſt 
promiſing of which is the following: 
A loadſtone at A is A® f 
ſappoſed to have a ? 
ſuſkcient force to \ 
bring up a heavy 
body along the 
plane F A from F 
to B, when the bo- 
dy is ſuppoſed to 
deſcend by its gra- 
vitation along the * 
curve BE F till it returns to its firſt place F; and thus 
to riſe along the plane FA, and deſcend along the 
13 curve BE F continually (37).— The — 4 of 
Magic, deck l. hich reaſoning is no leſs ingeniouſly demonſtrated by 
Mr M<Laurin as follows. Suppoſe B Z E to be the 
ſurface, upon which if a body is placed, the attraction 
of the load- tone and the gravitation of the body would 
balance each other. This ſurface will meet BE F at 
ſome point E, betwixt A and F, and the body muſt 
ſtop in deſcending along AEF at the point E (38). 
L] At Wadbam College, aubere th\ſe meetings were 
vl, i. chap. 1b. held, as long as he continued in the wardenſhip.) Dr 
28 + penny Wallis and Dr Goddard being removed ſoon after our 
rw nge author to Oxford, gave the firſt occaſion to theſe meet- 
ſe-2:al centers, ings there. To them were added Dr Seth Ward, Dr 
Ralph Bathurſt, afterwards Preſident of Trinity Col- 
lege in Oxford, Dr (afterwards Sir) William Petty, 
Dr Willis che phyfician, and others. Their meeting at 
Dr Petty s lodgings was becauſe being in an apothe- 
cary's houſe, they had the convenience of inſpe&-- 
ing drugs and the like, as there was occaſion. By 
this m:ans they brought the ſtudy of natural and ex- 
perimental philoſophy to Oxford After the removal 
of Dr Wilkins to Cambridge, the reſt met at the lodg- 
ings of the honourable Mr Robert Boyle, then reſi- 
(40) Dr Wallis? dent for divers years in Oxford (40). 
Laaer o br (A7 ] A diſcourſe on the gift of prayer, &c. ] In the pre- 
Tho, Smith, obi face he tells us, that this diſcourſe was at firſt intend- 
ſupra, ed only for private uſe and direction. That it was for 
the ſubſtance of it drawn up ſeveral years before, when 
he did nct know ſo much as any one author, who had 
formerly attempted this ſubject. Since that, I have,” 
8 ſays he, * met with and peruſed the profitable labours 
(41) In bis Abba, of ſome others in this kind. M. Elnath Parre (41), 
ns Mr Clark (42), and Scultetus (43). I have likewiſe 
(42) In his Holy * conſulted ſuch other treatiſes (44), as ſeemed moſt 
incenſe, nearly to border upon it. Not neglecting the di:- 
0 a of thoſe who are ſtiled 1agifri rerum ſpiri- 
* tualium, concerning the rules they preſcribe for men- 
| * tal prayer.” He conclud.s with oblerving that the 
(44 Ver, Tati- kind reception his Fccleſlaſtes had met with encou- 
rien Row raged him to have ſome. hope that this might likewiſe 
Lens Groningen- be acceptable. In the firſt chapter, where he defines 
fs de Cratione, this gift to be a readineſs and faculty proceeding from the 
Altonſus Rode- Spirit of God, au hereby a man is enabled upon all occaſions 
. fitting manner to eæpreſi and enlarge the d:fires of 


Pert: 61:01:18 . þ : . - : 
1 rad. Je 2 his heart in this duty, he takes notice, that in the pri- 


tar, 


— 


chap. 13s 


38 Maclau- 


rn's Fluxions, 


(43) De preca- 
ton, 


VOL. VI. No. 356. 


mitive times indeed, when the church was in its in- 


fancy, then the text was put into their mouths, they 
were extraordinarily inſpired with theſe gifts by imme- 
diate infuſions, without the uſual means of ſtudy and 
labour; but that manna was only for the wilderneſs, 
when other common ways could not be made uſe of; 
whereas when the church is grown up to the ſtate of 
manhood, and is poſſeſſed of the land, God does now 
expect that we ſhould plow and ſow, and eat the fruit 
of the earth in the ſweat of our brows; that we ſhould 
ſerve his providence, and depend upon him only in the 
uſe of means; and as children do not learn to ſpeak 
diſtinctly but after many trials, ſo neither can a Chri- 
ſtian be able (as he ſhould) to cry Abba Father, till 
he has beſtowed ſome time and experience in the 
learning of it. In the ſecond chapter, where he treats 
of the two extremes of confining ourſelves wholly to 
ſet forms, or depending wholly upon ſudden ſuggeſ- 
tions, he examines all the arguments that have been 
offered in defence and in diſparagement of cither way, 
and concludes, that a man ſhould fo prepare himſelf 
as if he expected no aſſiſtance; and that he ſhould ſo 
depend upon divine aſſiſtance, as if he had made no 
preparation. In chapter 5, where he ſets down rules 
to furniſh the judgment in reſpe& of matter, method, 
and expreſſion, he gives the following remarkable 
brief paraphraſe upon the Lord's prayer. * For the 
© chief heads of petition,” ſays he, we are directed in 
the Lord's prayer, that being given as a ſummary 
or brief model, wherein are contained the moſt prin- 
cipal and neceſſary materials of all our deſires That 
which is accounted the firſt petition, Hallowrd be 
thy name, doth more eſpecially concern the chief 
end of all our deſires, namely the glory of God, and 
is there ſet down to teach us what we are princi- 
pally to intend and aim at in all thoſe prayers that 
we make either for ourſelves or others. The three 
next clauſes do concern the obtaining of good. The 
« firſt of them for the ſanctifying of our hearts and 
* natures, into which we wiſh that his Lingν may 
* come, The ſecond for the obedience of our lives, 
* Thy will be done in earth as it is in hraven. The 
third for the neceſſities of this preſent liſe, Give us 


xx e TH. 


this day our daily bread. The three laſt petitions 

do concern the removal of evi!. The firſt of them 

being againſt the evil of fin. Forgive us our treſpa/ſ- 
* ſos. The ſecond againſt the evil of temptation, 
Lead us not into temptation. The lait againſt the 
evil of puniſhment, Deliver us from evil. All of 
them being in the plural number, Give us, and for- 
give us, &c, which ſhews our duty to petition for 
others, as well as ourſelves; and then the whole 
prayer is ſealed up with this argument, For thine is 
the hingdom, the poxwer, and the glcry, for ever and 
ever, Amen Wherein we acknowledge that it is he 
alone who is able to grant our requeſts, thereby 
teaching us to back our petitions with ſuch argu- 
ments as may ſerve to ſtrengthen our belief concern- 
ing the ſacceſs of them.” He then gives an analyſis 
of this, wherein is ſhewn how it comprehends all the 
ſpecies of precation ; and having drawn out another 


5 
a 
. 
c 
4 
« 
c 
« 
c 


analyſis for thankſgiving, he proceeds to ſupply the 


materials for each in the ſucceeding chapters, which 
are taken (moſt properly in his judgment) from ſeve- 
ral paſſages throughout the ſcripture, The 7th edition 
of this book was printed in 1694. | 


47 bo © to 


life ot Ur Ward, 


p. 27. and Wood 


ubi ſupra, col. 


327. 
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to his Vindici a Academiarum [N]. About two years after this, our Warden intermartied 
with Robina, widow of Peter French, ſome time Canon of Chriſt- church. This lady 
was ſiſter to Oliver Cromwell, who was then Protector of England; and notwithſtanding 
this marriage was contrary to the ſtatutes of Wadham-college, which prohibit the War. 
den from marrying, yet Dr Wilkins did not ſcruple to retain the wardenſhip, by virtue 


of a diſpenſation granted by the Protector, 


After the death of Oliver, our Author con- 


tinued in the like favour with his ſon and ſucceſſor Richard C romwel and was ap- 
— y by him, upon the death of Dr Arrowſmith, in the beginning of the year 165g, 


aſter of Trinity-college in Cambridge, where he made it 
Y Wood ui Promote, as he had done at Oxford, experimental philoſop Id 
that he ſtudied to propagate univerſal benevolence, diſcouraging narrow party principles, 
But he was ejected thence at the Reſtoration, and 


ſupra, 
and a fierceneſs for opinions. 


1 his buſineſs to 
y (m) : we are told alſo, 


continued upon that change out of favour for ſome ſmall time at Whitehall, and longer 
+ Burnet's Hiſt. at Lambeth, on account of his marriage T. The Archbiſhop, Dr Sheldon, who had 


of his own time, 
vol. > P. 187. 
fol:o. 


of obtaining one. 


the diſpoſal at that time of all eccleſiaſtical preferments, entertained a ſtrong prejudice 
againſt him; ſo that he was now not only without any place, but allo without probability 
In effect, his fortune was as low as it could be [O]. 


However, he 


did not remain long in this condition ; for this ſame year, 1660, the honourable Society 


n) Dr Pope's 
ite of S. Ward, 
with a brief ac- 


count of Bithop the continuance of his 
Wilkins, p. 5 


of Gray's Inn choſe him to be their Preacher (n). By this appointment our Author being 
now again fixed in London, had an opportunity (which he could not neglect) of ſhewing 
zeal to promote the abovementioned philoſophical meeting. Hi- 


Lond. 1647, vo. therto this had been no more than a ſimple voluntary afſembly ; but having agreed now 
to form themſelves into a ſociety [PI], they came, December the 25th this year, to a re- 
ſolution that Dr Wilkins, to whom as many of the Profeſſors of Greſham-college ſhould 
be joined as were of the ſociety, or any three of them, ſhould be a committee, to receive 


( Regifter of experiments (o). 
roar y er (9) 
ety, No. I. 


In 1662, the church of St Laurence Jewry becoming void, by the 
promotion of Dr Seth Ward to the biſhoprick of Exeter, our Author was preſented by 
the crown to that rectory; and upon the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society the follow. 


m See the char- ing year, 1663, he was appointed one of their Council F, and was a great benefactor to 


ter in Sprat Hiſt. 
ubi ſupra. 
Their ſtatutes 
were drawn by 
this firſt coun- 


cit, 


it [2]. He began now to grow into great favour at court; the happy effects of which 
were firſt ſeen in his promotion to the deanery of Rippon (p), and afterwards by his ad- 
vancement to the ſee of Cheſter [R], upon the death of Dr George Hill, in 1668 (4). 
He was conſecrated to this biſhoprick November-the 15th at Ely-Houſe, by 


(+) Mr Wes Biſhops, Dr Coſin of Durham, Dr Laney of Ely, and his particular friend, Dr Seth Ward 


thinks he ſuc- 
ceeded Thoma 


of Saliſbury; on which occaſion an excellent ſermon was preached by Dr 


Dod, D. b. Rec Author, the ſame year, publiſhed his Eſay towards a Real Character and a Philoſophical 


tor of Malpaſs 


10 Chet ho Language [S]. In March 1669, he likewiſe publiſhed a-ſermon preached before the King, 


died 1647. Ubi 
ſupra. 


[N] An epiſile prefixed to the Vindiciæ Academiarum, 
againſt Webſter's examen of academies.) This was wrote 
in defence of learning, and academical education in 

(45) Preface to Particular, which was always greatly promoted by our 
Dr Wilkins's author, notwithſtarding his puritanical inclinations. 
ſermons, printed This ſurely, ſays Dr Tillotſon, cannot be denied him, 
in 1683. it is ſo well known to many worthy perſons yet liv- 
* Burne:'s Hig, ing, and hath been ſo often acknowledged even by his 
of lis own time, enemies, that in the late times of confuſion almoſt all 
p. 187. vol. I. that was preſerved and kept up of ingenuity and good 
fol. Let it be ob- learning, of good order and government in the uni- 


ON Vol, I. p. 258, 
ſol. 


of their repoſitory, ſays; This he [Mr Hooke, who was 
appointed firſt curator] has begun to reduce under its 
ſeveral heads, according to the exact method of all the 
ſpecies of nature, which has been compoſed by Dr 
Wilkins. This repoſitory is a general collection of all 
the effects of art, and the common or monſtrous works 
of nature. It was firſt begun by caſual preſents, either 
of ſtrangers, or their own members: amonglt theſe 
laſt Dr Wilkins, beſides other curioſities, enriched it 
with a Way Hier for a coach, and the Catoprric point, 
boch invented by Mr (afterwards Sir Chriſtopher) 


the three of Grorge Duke 


Tillotſon. Our Burnett obſerves 


Wren (49). (49) See Dr 

[R] Nominated him to the ſee of Cheſter.]} This was ©re»'»Mulzeum 
done, as Dr Pope tells us (50), not only without, but “ e K. % 
againſt the conſent of the Abp of Canterbury. After 
which Biſhop Ward introduced him into the Archbi- (50) In nis life 
ſhop's preſence and favour, who entertained him very 9. — wy 
obligingly, 2 that the prejudice he had againſt — 5 525 54+ 
him was very unjult, and that if he had known him 
ſooner, he would have been ſooner preferred. Before 
Biſhop Wilkins was ſettled in his biſhoprick, a certain 
perſon addreſſed himſelf to the Archbiſhop, deſiring 
his Grace's recommendation to him tor a place in his 
gift; No,“ replied the Archbiſhop, * that I can by 
no means do: It would be a very unreaſonable 
* thing in me to defire a favour from one whoſe pro- 
motion I oppoſed.” And they ever afterwards kept 
a fair correſpondence. If we may believe Mr Wood, 
Dr Wilkins owed this promotion to the intereſt of 
George Duke of Buckingham (5 ü). (51) Ath. Or. 
[S] His efſay towards a real character.] Mr Wood vol. 2. col. $95: 
obſerves (52), that our author took the hint of this 20 edit. 
treatiſe from a book intitled, Hrs fignorum vu cha- (52) Ubi fopra 
rafter univerſalis, & lingua philojophica, publiſhed in cl. 507. 
1661, by one George Dulgarno a Scotſman, born at 
Old Aberdeen, and educated in the Univerſity of New 
Aberdeen, who taught a private grammar ſchool. at 
Oxford, and died there Auguſt 28, 1687. But that 
he communicited this book, before it went to the 
preſs, to Dr Wilkins, who thence concciving a great 
notion of the matter, carricd it on and brought it up 

: to 


cape Kaul ain wor veriity of Oxford, was chiefly ung his prudent 
though his obli- conduct and encouragement (45). Bithop Burnet alſo 
zations and at- Obſerves, that though Wilkins married Cromwell's 
tachment to filter, yet he made no other uſe of that alliance but to 
Cromwell carri- procure good offices,“ and to cover the Univerſity of 
4 . Oxford from the ſourneſs of Owen and Goodwin *. 
od axed rhe [0] In reality his fortune was as low as it could be.] 
Lovahgs, yer in His half. brother by the mother's fide, Dr Walter Pope, 
gencill fournchs ſays (46), © I remember Biſhop Ward told me at that 
pgs eee time, I am much concerned for your brother, and 
+11 nobedy k-p; © Write to him oftener than I otherwiſe ſhould, to keep 
=p the diſcipline © up his ſpirits, and aſſure him of my atmoſt aſſifance 
as the 2 * forthe bettering of his condition, leſt he ſhould ima- 
deter than him- © gine that I in my proſperity ſhould be unmindful of 
= See his 1 — in 3 N 
: L] Agreed to form themſelves into a ſociety.] It was 
6) At the end done November the 28th that year, in Mr Rooke's 
n life of By apartment at Greſham College, where Dr Wilkins, 
there is fore Among others, being preſent, they choſe Lord Brounc- 
account of our Ker for Preſident, and Mr Crowne for their Regiſter, 
author, by balloting. But they afterwards appointed two Se- 
/ 47) They were cretaries. who were to reply to all addreſſes both at 
toth appointed home and from abroad, and to publiſh whatever ſhould 
bn ſecretaries be agreed upon by the ſociety. Theſe, ſays Dr Sprat, 
dy the royal are at preſent Dr Wilkins and Mr Oldenburgh (47), 
re Ki from whom I have not uſurped this firſt employ ment 
P. 140. ef that kind, for it is only my hand that goes, the ſub- 
ſtance and direction came from one of them. 
43) Ath, Ox. 2 ] And ab, a great benefador to it.] So we are 
ol. 2- f. zor. told in general by Mr Wood (48), Dr Sprat, ſpeaking 


Prater and the 
Creed. 


WII 


on Proverbs iii. 16. and another in February 1670, upon Ecclef. xii. 13. as alſo a third 
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on Eccleſ. xii. 14. 14 March 1671 (r). While Dr Wilkins was in the eue * 


the church, he promoted (as before) the deſign that was on foot (5) towards 


ringing about (:) Seethearticle 


a comprehenſion with the Diſſenters, of whom he always entertained favourable hopes. Pr O 


This, as might be expected, procured him ſome enemies (2) amongſt ſuch as were zealous 


[Joux]. 


in oppoſing that unſucceſsful project. n he conſtantly ſtood up in defence r 


the two Archbi- 


of the eſtabliſhed order and liturgy with ſo much ſteady zeal, as exceeded the expectations hope, Sheldon, 


of all who did not very well know him. 


and Dolben, ard 


He filled his epiſcopal office with a goodnefs gimoy Fell. ac. 


anſwerable to the reſt of his life, but with a prudence above it, conſidering the two Wood vbi fupra, 
extremes of Popery and Fanaticiſm, which were no where then ſo much as in his dioceſe. © 438 
Though he was, as before, very tender to thoſe that differed from him, yet as he was 
conformable himſelf, ſo he brought others to conformity, ſome eminent men in his own Dy 
dioceſe (u). He was in perfect health in all other reſpects, when a known infirmity (a l cus wt” 


ral ſermon by 


ſuppreſſion of urine) from an unknown cauſe [T], (that, we are told, it had been eaſier d. Len-. 
to cure than it was to diſcover) ſtole upon him, and ſoon became incurable. He continued 
for ſeveral days in a proſpect of death, which he ſaw as it approached, and felt it come on 


by degrees. 


Some few days before he died, he found within himſelf, as he often ſaid, 


a ſentence of death, During his illneſs, he never appeared diſmayed or ſurprized either 
with the pains of his diſtemper, or the apprehenſions of death, nor ever uttered a word 


unbecoming a wile man and a true Chriſtian. 


to admire his faith towards God, his zeal 


On the contrary, there was great cauſe 
for his church, his conſtancy of mind, his 


contempt of the world, and his chearful hopes of eternity. At length he gave way to 


%) Our auther to that which, ſays he, you now ſee extant (53) ; 
A that which is a moderate folio. However that be, it is evi- 
the number of dent from the 13th and 18th chapters of his Mercury, 
cifFerent lan; that our author had employed ſome thoughts upon this 
beko dn Tubjet long before, though it does not appear that he 
— nie, had then formed any determinate ſcheme for it. The 
amounts to 70 firſt occaſion of it had its riſe from Dr Seth Ward, Bp 
or "24 of Saliſbury, who reſiding then at Wadham College, 
for the ſake of our author's learned converſation, 
mentioned this as one of the defiderata in literature. — 
However, it was a conſiderable time after this that 
Dr Wilkins attempted it, and he was firſt put upon it 
by the deſire he had to aſſiſt another perſon in forming 
a real character from the natural notions of things. 
In order to promote that perſon's deſign, he drew up 
the tables of ſubſtances, reduced under their ſeveral 
beads, much the ſame as they are publiſhed in his 
Eſſay : but the perſon thinking this method of too 
great a compaſs, and that he could provide for all the 
chief articles in a much ſhorter and eaſier way, he did 
not make uſe of the Doctor's tables. However, the 
Doctor being convinced, that this was the only way 
to effect ſuch a work, and unwilling to loſe ſo much 
pains, went on with the other table of accidents, and 
then attempted the reduction of all other Engliſh 
words into a dictionary, wherein they are either re- 
ferred to their places in the philoſophical tables, or 
explained by ſuch words as are in theſe tables. And 
for the further — of this work, he formed 
alſo a natural grammar. In the prefatory epiſtle he 
mentions ſeveral perſons who aſſiſted him in the work, 
particularly Willoughby, Ray, and Dr Will. Lloyd, 
and others; but it is remarkable that he does not men- 
tion Dulgarno, and the more, becauſe Dr Wilkins's 
own name is printed in the margin of King Charles 
IId's letter prefixed to Dulgarno's book as one of thoſe 
who informed his Majeſty of Dulgarno's deſign, and 
approved it as a thing that might be of ſingular uſe to 
facilitate an intercourſe between people of different 
languages (53), and conſequently a proper means for 
advancing all the parts of natural and civil knowledge; 
which prevailed with his Majeſty to grant his ſaid 
letters of recommendation to ſo many of his ſubjects, 
eſpecially of the clergy, as were ſenſible of the defec- 

tuouſneſs of art in this particular. 
We have ſeen from Mr Wood, and the ſame is de- 
clared in our author's epiſtle, that he had formed his 
(:4) Acceunt tables for the aſſiſtance of another perſon, who did not 
= eye of make uſe of thoſe tables; and by Dulgarno's book it 
of ke be appears, that he was in his judgment againſt thoſe ta- 

0 01 N15 ma. 0 . 2 

thematical les, as being too tedious, and ſuch as r 
werke, the 5th Were not agreed in, aud therefore others of different 
eiten of which languages and nations could not have the ſame ideas 
to edin about them, Which cenſure might perhaps give the 
{rt Biſhop ſome diſguſt, and be the reaſon why he did not 


tre" to pert bo mention Dulgarno among the reſt of his aſſiſtants (54). 


ch. 2. he gives He did not think he had finiſhed it with all the advan- 
in .nitance of tages of which it is capable; yet he thought it ſuffi · 
"eral charac» cient for what it pretended to, viz. the diſtinct ex- 
preſſion of all things and notions that fall under diſ- 
courſe (55). Accordingly he preſented the MS. to the 


der in the Lord's 


Royal Society, who appointed a committee, May 19, 
1608, to conſider and make their oblcrvations upon 
it. Upon whoſe report it was printed by order of the 
ſaid Society. In 1673, Mr Leibnitz being then in 
England, told both Mr Boyle and Mr Oldenburgh, 
that he did not think either Dr Wilkins or Dulgarno 
had come to the point. They might indeed enable 
nations who did not underſtand each other to correſ- 


pond eaſily together; but they had not obtained the 


true real character, which would be the beſt inſtrument 
of the human mind, and extremely aſſiſt both the rea- 
ſon and memory, and the invention of things. "Theſe 
characters ought to reiemble as much as pollible thoſe 
of algebra, which are very ſimple and expreſſive, and 
are never ſuperfluous or equivocal, but whoſe varieties 
are grounded on reaſon. Mr Leibnitz ſpeaks fome- 
where of an alphabet which he was contriving of hu- 
man thoughts, Probably this alphabet had ſome re (55) Fontereſis 


lation to his univerſal language (56). — _ 


[TJ A ſuppreſſion of urine from an unknown cauſe.) | Academie Ro- 
Mr Wood tells us (57), that he died of the ſtone: but yale des Sciences, 
in this he had been miſinformed, though it had been 1599, & des 
ſo reported. In truth his caſe was miſtaken, as ap- logs Foto 

, . riques de feux 
pears from the following remark upon it by Dr Bay- les Acadami- 
nard (53). * I was always of opinion, ſays he, that ciens. Tome II. 
the pains in a rheumatiſm where not cauſed by any p. 321. Edit. 

* ſaline or acid particles in the blood, &c. but rather Amierd. 1720. 
* fromitsclammineſs and denſity, diſtending the veſſels, . . 

* thro' which it paſſes, which diſtenſion produces thoſe (57) 1 oo 
* ſharp and pungent pains, which rheumatic patients 24 edit. MP 
* ſo generally complain of. For although the proper 
coats of the veins and arteries ſeem to be inſen- ($8) nnn 
fible in themſelves, yet thoſe thin membranes which 8 © 9 
* beſet them are of a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, and full of 
lymphæducts, which being di ated and ſtretched, cauſe 
an inflammatory ſymptomatic fever with con:inual _ 
ſweacing, the blood being glutinous and fizy, as in 
2 pleuriſies, and all other inflammatory di- 
ſtempers, the fever is increaſed by the great quantity 
of alkalious corroſive ſalts, lodging in the blood, 
cauſing thirſt, &c. and not Auutef and waſhed off by 
urine, which is always thick, turbid, and high-co- 
loured, and almoſt, if not wholly, devoid of any ſa- 
line impregnation. To prove this, he ſent 6 quarts 
of a ſtrong man's urine in the height of a rheuma- 
tiſm, to that ingenious artiſt George Moult, who 
chymically analyſed it, and found not above the 
thirtieth part of theſe ſalts. uſually found in ſuch 
* quantities in the urine of a ſound perſon. A pa- 
tient had laboured for ſeven or eight days under a 
total ſuppreſſion of urine; by trying with the catheter 
there was not the leaſt appearance of a ſtone, nor a 
drop of water in his bladder ; hereupon Dr Baynard 
ſuppoſing it might be the ſame coſe of which the 
learned Dr Wilkins died, cauſed the patient to take a 
quantity of acids, in a convenient vehicle, by which 
ſecretion being preſently made, there was a great diſ- 
charge of urine, and he was thereby reſtored to his 
health: and ſo it was found to be of the other patients 
that laboured under ſuppreſſion of urine. 


fate, 
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fate, November the rgth, 1672, 


WILKINS. 


in the houſe of Dr John Tillotſon, in Chancery-lane, C wee, 


{ en. Oron. 


and was interred under the north wall of the chancel of the church of St Laurence Jewry, ab. ſupra, col 


on the 12th of December following (w) ; his funeral ſermon being preached by Dr Wil- 
who aſſures us, that, beſides an underſtanding (*) He was . 


liam Lloyd, then Dean of Bangor (*), 


307. 


ter wards 


that extended to all parts of uſeful learning and knowledge, Dr Wilkins bad a will always Kagan deter 


diſpoſed to great, public, and generous things : that he had a natural averſion to all idle 
ſpeculations (y), or ſmall and frivolous deſigns ; but that in great matters he judged fo well, 
as not uſually to be ſuprized with events, He purſued his intentions with ſuch equalneſs of ar page 's 
mind, that he was never carried beyond the calmneſs of his natural temper, except through b. 
his zeal for the public good, or where his friend was concerned, : 
cularly, he did not act ſlightly, but like one that made it his buſineſs, as in all other 


the 
earned Bp of 


Worceſter, This 


at the end of 
. x I Wilkins's 
In this laſt cafe parti- 'Fatiſe of tea, 


eligion. 


reſpects, ſo eſpecially where either his friend's good name or memory were attacked, G This is t 


That, however, he would not ſpare to give advice, and even reproof, where he ſaw oc- 


be underſtocd of 
the religious aid 


caſion for it. I never knew, ſays Dr Lloyd, any that would do it fo freely, and that g eli 


25, and is 0 


knew how to manage that freedom of ſpeech ſo inoffenſively. In this he excelled all auh the mars 


men that ever I knew. 


any thing to which he applied himſelf, yet he ſo much wanted craft or diſſimulation, 


he had rather too much openneſs of heart. 


all for ſhew, and could not put on any thing that looked like it. 
of mind, which made him look down upon wealth. He knew the uſe of an eſtate, 
did not court it. What he yearly received of the church, he beſtowed in its ſervice , 
and as for his temporal eſtate, being ſecured againſt want, he ſought no farther, he ſer 


That though his prudence was fo great, as it ſeldom failed in 


remark bie. 2s 
X © Was er from 
that ve NZ ita from 
vain and ale 


He fo abhorred a lie, that he was not at hee , 
He had a greatneſs other ſubjeas , 


b witneſs his real 
ut « boricter and 
ni Forming Fl 
C-ntrivance to 
ecute a perp2- 


up his reſt, Dr Lloyd had heard him ſay often, he would be no richer; and believed he '*+mvtion, &, 
was as good as his word. Notwithſtanding all this, it cannot be denied that his political 
conduct both in church and ſtate has been generally condemned. Even his greateſt ad- 


vocates judged it indefenſible [CI]. 


He was undoubtedly a moderate man, in the good 


ſenſe of the word [V]; yet he ſeems to have been one of thoſe of whom neither his 


friends nor foes have ſpoken with ſufficient 


moderation. Even Dr Tillotſon, the beſt 


guardian of his fame, is remarkably tranſported on this occaſion into an intemperance 


of wit not uſual to him. 


Upon ſome reflections (in the Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univ, 


Oxon.) caſt upon our Author's character, which he thought were injurious to him, he 
expreſſes himſelf in the following words: ** I cannot forbear, out of a generous indig- 
© nation to ſee the aſhes of ſo worthy a man trampled upon, to take notice of a flight, 
© and I think unjuſt, character given of our Author in Mr Wood's Hiftoria, Sc. whe- 
« ther by the author of that book or by ſome other hand, I am not curious to know *, 
& It conſiſts of flat and ill-favoured commendations; as that he was Philoſophiæ & 


[U] Even his greateſt advocates jndged it indeſenſible.] 
Dr William Lloyd, who knew him well in theſe times, 
allows, that ſometimes in his compliance to the D.ſ- 
ſenters he overdid it (57) ; and Dr Tillotſon, where 
he ſhews the warmeſt regard to our author's good 
name, when he thought it molt abuſed by ſome invi- 
dious refleftions upon his carriage and the circumſitan- 
ces of his condition in the times of the uſurpation, 
throws the defence of this part of his character off 
himſelf in the following manner: In all which,” ſays 
he, © becauſe I did not then know him, I leave him 
"i * to be vindicated or cenſured by thoſe who were wit- 
(5* AER ** neſſesof his behaviour and temper at that time (58).“ 
ang [] He was undoubtedly a moderate man in the good 

ſenſe of the word. ] His great admirers, Lloyd, Tillot- 
ſon, and Burnet, have their eyes principally upon this 
amiable diſpoſition, when they call him à lover of 
mankind ; which yet is meant likewiſe to comprehend 
his conſtant endeavours to promote and encourage uſe- 
ful learning among all, without reſpe& of perſons : 
To which purpoie Dr Sprat alſo, ſpeaking 2 au- 
thor's Univer/al Language, has theſe words (59): * A 
* work whereia this excellent man hath undertaken a 
* deſign, that very well fits the temper of his own 
mind; for it well became him to teach a communion 
* of ſpeech amongſt all philoſephers, whoſe chief ſtudy 
© it has always been to promote a general agreement 
* amongſt all learned and virtuous and wile men.“ 
But this part of his character is ſet beyond even the 
reach of either envy or malice, by the unwilling at- 
teſtation of one of his greateſt maligners; I mean Mr 
Wood, who (60) ſpeaks thus at large of him: This 
. In = Ath. « Dr Wilkins was a perſon endowed with rare gifts; 
2" vol» © F< he was a noted theologiſt and preacher, a curious 
28 critic in ſeveral matters, an excellent mathematician 
and experimentiſt, and one as well ſeen in mecha 
niſms and the new ph loſophy as any of his time, 
He alſo bighly advanced the ſtudy and perfecting 
of aſtronomy, both at Oxford whilſt he was Warden 
of Wadham- college, and at London whilſt he was 
of the Royal Society ; and I cannot ſay to the con- 
* trary that there was any thing deficient in him, but 


7 


(55) ee bis fu- 
neral ſermon, 
ubi ſupra, 


(59) Hiſt. of R. 
book 2, p. 


253. 


- * * "Y 


na a conſtant mind and ſettled principles. Dr Gilbert 
* Burnet * tells us, ſays he, that this Dr Wilkins 
© (who was for a comprehenſion and a limited indul- 
« gence for diſſenters in religion) was a man of as 
great a mind, as true a judgment, as eminent vir- 
* tues, and of as good a ſoul as any he ever knew, &c. 
And one f or more of the Royal Society ſay, that + Dr Seth Ward 
all that knew Biſhop Wilkins, muſt needs acknowledge in is epitle de- 
* him, for his univerſal inſight into all parts of learning, dic tory to Dr 
« ſolid judgment, rare prudence and dexterity in the ma Jo n Gare 
dard, preſixed to 
nagement of worldly affairs and tranſactiont, univerſal hi, Tu , in 
* charity, ingenuity, temper, and moderation of ſpirit, ta Bullialdi {rm 
* bave left behind him but few equ"ls, &c. Sir Peter mie Fordancnt ts 
Pet, in his Epiſtle to the Reader before Dr Barlow's 
* Genuin Remains, ſaith thus of Biſhop Wilkins: He 
* was an ornament both of that univerſity and the 
* Engliſh nation, and one who adorned the goſpel 
* itſelf by his great intellectual and moral endow- 
% ments.” But this writer, in proceeding, is, to uſe 
his own 2 nauſeouſly laviſh in exalting him 
above meaſure; a zeal which drew him into the moiſt 
uncommon errors, as attempting to burniſh his cha- 
racter at the expence of another very worthy perſon ; 
I mean Biſhop Feil, whoſe pen is charged on this oc- 
caſion, without any good grounds, with daſhing our 
the ſtrokes againſt Wilkins that are found in Wood's 
Hittory and Antiquities of Oxford, lib. ii. p. 3767. See r. 
which, ſays Sir Peter, ſeemed to me the more on” PE, ai . 
nauſcous, becauſe I was preſont with -that Biſhop, heat [EE]. 
when he made it his particular reque{t to Cromwell's 
Major-general, not to baniſh that perſon from Ox- 
ford, and therein prevailed with him, notwithſtand- 
ing the applications that had been made to him for 
it by Dr Owen and by the Preſbyterian Heads of 
* Houſes," Biſhop Burnet having allowed that he was 
naturally ambitious, proceeds upon the impartiality 
of that conceſſion to gratify his — ſpleen againſt 


In his life of 
Sir Matthew 
Halc, p. 69. ed. 
1632. Zvo. 


See Dr Tillot- 


the clergy in general; aſſerting that our prelate was 

the awi/e/t clergyman he ever knew, and that he had a 

courage which could ſtand againſt a current, and (52) Burnet's 

againſt all the reproaches with which ill natured clerg y- _ * "8 
mes, Vol. J. 


Mathematica * ** 


men /tulied ta laad him (62). 
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the care of his papers to Dr Tillotſon, leaving it wholly to his diſpoſal whether any, 
what part of them ſhould be made public. 


WILKINS. WILLIAMS. 


Mathematice addict iſſimus, a great Well. willer to Philoſophy and the Mathematicks; the 
exact character of an Empiric and Almanack-maker, when theſe two excellencies happen 
to be in conjunction. And then to the ſtudy of Divinity he added Eloquentiam in concio- 
nando non contemnendam, an Eloguence in preaching not to be deſpiſed ; which, though it 
be but a very cool and lender commendation both of his divinity and eloquence, yet 
I muſt own ſomething of kindneſs in it, becauſe there is, in good earneſt, a ſort of 
eloquence in preaching that is to be deſpiſed. To finiſh the kindneſs, and that no- 
thing might be omitted that might caſt an odium upon him, as he is placed next be- 
fore Mr Hobbes, ſo I cannot but obſerve in comparing their characters, that there is 
apparently far leſs of envy and detraCtion in that of Mr Hobbes than in this of the 
reverend Biſhop; for which I can imagine no other reaſon but this, that Mr Hobbes 
was then alive to ſpeak for himſeif, but the dead bite not. Upon the whole, it hath 
often been no ſmall matter of wonder to me, whence it ſhould come to paſs that fo 
great a man, and fo great a lover of mankind, who had the inclination, the ſkill, and 
the opportunity to oblige ſo very many, and was ſo highly valued and reverenced b 

all that knew him, ſhould yet have the hard fate to fall under the heavy diſpleaſure 
and cenſure of thoſe, who knew him not; and that he, who never did any thing to 
make himſelf one perſonal enemy, ſhould have the ill fortune to have ſo many, I 
think I may truly ſay, that there are, or have been, very few in this age and nation 
ſo well known, and ſo greatly eſteemed and favoured, firſt by a judicious Prince, and 
then by ſo many perſons of high rank and quality, and of ſingular worth and eminence 
in all the learned profeſſions, as our Author was (z).” By his laſt will, he committed 


or 
And in 1675, a treatiſe, in 8 vo, of our 


Author's, int.tled, Of ibe Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, was publiſhed by that 
truſtee z who aſſures us, that though it was left unfiniſhed, yet he knew it was deſigned 
by Dr Wilkins for the preſs, and that if God had been pleaſed to have granted him but 
a little longer life, he would have publiſhed it himſelf; that the firſt twelve chapters 
were written out for the preſs in his life-time, and that the remainder was gathered and 


made up out of his papers, as well as the materials left for that purpoſe, and- the {kill of 


(=) See Preface 
to a volume off 
ſermons p cache» 
ed by Dr Wil- 
kins. 


the compiler, would allow (aa) [X J. In 1682, a Volume of his Sermons, preached upon (% Preface ty 
ſeveral occaſions, was likewiſe publiſhed, in 8 vo, by the fame editor. 1 


Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and Archbiſhop of York. He was bo 
March 25, 1582, at Aberconway in the county of Carnarvon in Wales, and was the fon 


WILLIAMS [Joux] a Welſh Divine of a very diſtinguiſhed character, being 


rn 


x, 


N. B. Mult of 


the part culars 
ot this article 


of Edward Williams, Eſq; whoſe father, William Williams, Eſq; of Coghwillanne derived By — i 
his pedigree from the princes of North Wales in the time of King Stephen, and conti- * t ebe Abf. 
nued his coat of arms without any alteration from Ednevet Viſchan (a), Lord Steward 
of Wales in the 25th year of Henry III. Mr Williams, the ſubject of the preſent article, 
being youngeſt of five ſons (5), his education fell to the ſhire of his grandmother, who 


was daughter of Sir William Griffyth, Knut. late of Penryn; and this gentlewoman 


very 


oladly embraced the opportunity that offered of ſending her grandlon to Ruthyn in 
Denbighſhire, to a grammar-ſchool founded that year by Dr Gabriel Goodman [A], Dean 
of Weſtminſter, who had likewiſe appointed her kinſman, Mr Robert Griffyth, the firſt 


maſter. 


(4) i. e. In mo- 
dern Welſh, 
Vaughan. 


(b) Beſi les thee 
brothers he had 


two fiicrs, Hac- 
ket, 


Mr Williams could not be leſs than thirteen years of age when he came to this 


ſchool ; however he retrieved that diſadvantage by the quick progreſs he made through 
it. For though his ſpirit could not be confined to a conſtant regular attendance, and in- 
deed no boy play'd truant ſo often as he [B], yet when returned to his book, he plied it 
ſo much to the purpoſe, and made ſuch ſwift advances, that no boy was able to keep pace 
with him, He was head ſcholar when Dr Richard Vaughan, then lately made Biſhop 


iin Athen, [4] A ſchool founded by Dr Gabriel Grodman.) This 
Uxon. dl. I. Werthy gentleman was made Dean of Weſtminſter in 
col. 510. 1561, to which he was promoted from a prebend of 
(2) Camden's tne twelfth ſtall in that church (1). He was a great 
Britannia, in patron to Mr Camden (2), and defrayed the expence 


Middleſex, un- Of his travels through ſeveral parts of England, for 


der the diſcourſe the compoſing and perfecting of his Britannia (3). 
er Weſtminſter. He died in 1607 (4, having been ſuccceded in the 
(5) Sir Ant. deanery by Dr Lancelot Andrews, afterwards Biſhop 
Wellon's R. Of Wincheſter, in 1597. Some tew years before, 1580, 
view of the court he founded a ſcholarſhip in St Johns college, Cam 

ot K. james, MS. bridge, to which Mr Richard Neile, afterwards cur 
p. 19. Archbiſhop's immediate predeceſſor in the ſec of York, 


(s) Woed's was admitted, in purſuance of the following letter. 
ati, vol. 1. 


tel. 122. To the Maſter and Fellows of St John's college. 
* Salutem in Chriſſo, Eh 


© Whereas Richard Lockſmith, one of the two 


(5) Though Dr 
compliment 


gives it to Lady © ſcholars of your late By-foundation, is otherwiſe 


B. yet it was 


Wa hi * placed; I am required by the foundreſe, Lady Mil- 
e Sora * dred Boughley (5, to recommend unto you in the 
Heckert. * place of £ ſaid I ockman the bearer hereof, Rich- 


VOL. VI. No. CCCLVII. 


ard Neile, a poor and fatherleſs child of good hope 
to be learned, and to continue therein; requiring 
you that he may receive and enjoy all ſuch profits - 
and commodit.es as ſhall be due unto him with your 
favours. God proſper you and your charge with his 
grace, and encreaſe of vertue and learning. From 
Weſtm. College, 16th of April, 1580. 


(6) em, who 


(avs. he was a 
GABRIEL Goonwan (6). ſcholar, a gen- 


tleman, and a 

[BI No boy played truant fo often as be.] It was chriitian, 
owing to this playful diſpoſition that he became cu- 
nuchus pene ab utero (7). When he was about ſeven (7) Arthur Wil- 
years of age, he took a leap, being then in long coats, ow antes: th 
from the walls of Conway town to the ſea-ſhore, * rr 7 
thinking that the wind, which was then very ſtrong, K. James, p. 
would fill his coats like a (ail, and bear him up, as it 196. edit. 1653. 
did his playfellows ; but he found himſelf miſtaken, "04K vo IO 
for lighting upon his belly on a big ragged ſtone, the — 2 — 
fall caufed, ſays Dr Hacket, a ſecret infirmity, better he came Mu I 
to be underſtood than deſcribed; and want of timely truth, 
remedy, the {kill of good ſurgery being little known 


in that climate, continued it to his dying day. 
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was Mary, a 
daughter of Ow- 
en Wyn, eig; 
ibid. 


year (d). 


WILLIAMS. 
of Bangor [ CJ. happened to make a viſit to this new foundation, and finding his young 
kinſman ripe for the univerſity, preſently ſent him to St John's College in Cambridge, 


where he was admitted in 1598, under the tuition of Mr Owen Gwyn, another of his 
(c) His mother relations (c); and he became a ſcholar of the houſe the gth of November in the followin 


It was obſerved, that he brought with him hither more Latin and Greek than 7a) ai, ne, 
good Engliſh; and the ſhame of his Welſh dialect proved a lucky check upon the ſociable- 
neſs of his temper; for avoiding company on that account, he kept cloſe to his ſtudies, 10 
and being happy in a conſtitution that required no more than three hours ſleep in the e, 7. 5. 


twenty-four to keep him in perfect health, he read over. the beſt authors in leveral ſci- 
ences, together with the moſt conſiderable hiſtorians and poets, Greek and Latin, while 
he was yet under- graduate; and his genius was likewiſe ſoon obſerved to be above the 


Hackct. 


ordinary level; but he was moſt of all diſtinguiſhed by a ready and retentive memory (e). 


He proceeded Bachelor of Arts the latter end of the year 1602, and in leſs than a month, 
v12. on the 14th of April 1603, was elected into a foundation: fellow ſhip for the dioceſe 
/f From the of Bangor (f), and nominated Senior of his election by the favour of K. James I. [D] 
college-regifter. In 1604, his patron Dr Richard Vaughan, being promoted to the ſee of London (g), 


g He was 
conſecrated to 
that ſee Decem. 
20. Le Neve, 
p. 82. 


ve his kinſman an invitation to his palace there in vacation- times. This kindneſs prov- 
ed of great ſervice to our ſtudent, who thereby began to ſhake off the aukward addreſs 
of the collegian, and to acquire a more courtly manner. wiſe 
known to John Lord Lumley, who received him as a relation, and never diſmiſſed him 


Here he likewiſe became 


without a preſent of ten pieces, and afterwards gave him ſeveral valuable books, both 
printed and manuſcripts, out of his curious library [E]. By this means, when Mr Williams 
commenced Maſter of Arts in 1605, he indulged his natural humour, and treated his 


friends at the commencement in a fſplepdid manner above the common practice. 


As 


ſoon as he had completed this degree, he entered ſeriouſly upon the ſtudy of divinity, and 
having employed two years in reading the bible with the beſt commentators, he under- 
took the ſchoolmen, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and the fathers. In the ſtudy of which 
his manner was, to allot one menth to each, whereby he found variety almoſt as much 
refreſhing as ceſſation from labour: In ſuch a method he was likewiſe ſure to return to 
none of theſe courſes of learning as a ſtranger, making his ſpaces of abſence from none 
of them any longer than thoſe monthly revolutions : however, as he obſerved, viam fibi 
reperit uſus : and he liked his own method ſo well, that he was conſtant to it for thir- 
teen years, until he was called off by his ſecular employments, and when he was dif- 


charged of them, he fell again to run round with his former courſes. 


But though he 


made divinity his chief ſtudy, yet he did not neglect other acquiſitions and accompliſh- 


(4) He decended ments. 
the uſe and ad- 
vantage of this 


Briggs, then fellow of his college. 


He had been early inſtructed in mathematicks by the celebrated Mr Edward 
He was particularly fond of metaphyſicks, and re- 


ſcie-cepublickly markably well verſed in that ſcience (. Beſides theſe he acquired ſome ſkill in muſick, 


in the ſchools, 
when be was 
pro- or. 


— [C] Dr Richard Vaughan, &c.] He was our author's 
couritryman, born in the ſame county, and educated 
e Wood's in St john's college (8). He was conſecrated Biſhop 


Fafli, vol. I. p. Cf Bangor this year, 1595, on January 25th (9), Mr 
177. Wood obſerve-, that he was ſucceſſively Biſhop of 
Bangor, Cheſter, and London, during which time he 
(,) Le Neve's was accounted an excellent preacher, and a pious liver. 
Haves of _— He ſeems to have been a yu encourager of his ſchool 
I pin * at Ruthyn, the thicd maſter of which, Gabriel Powel, 
-2. et, 1730, he took to be his chaplain, who being puritanically 
gro. inclined, gives ſome room to ſuppoſe the Biſhop a little 
leaning to thoſe principles, and that he inſtilled the 

ſame into Mr Williams. | 
[D] Senicr of his election, &c.) This appears by a 
letter of our author written to that King two and 
twenty years after, wherein he reminds his Mejeſty, 
that his gracious letters conferred that bloſſom of his firſt 

'10) Hacket, p. Preferment upon him (10), 

10. * ] Lord Fobn Lumley's curious library.] This Lord 
had married his ſiſter Barbara to Mr Llhuid, the anti- 
quarian, whom he made uſe of in collecting his li- 
(11) Idem: p. 11. brary (11). Mr Llhuid was a very learned man, and 
coadjutor to Mr Camden, who ſtiles him a learned 
( Eritan. ch. Briton (12), and for knowledge in antiquities reputed 
Ge — 1 by our country man to carry after a ſort with him all 
Lomine Brian the credit and honour, He was born at Denbigh, 
about the year 1526, and bred at Oxford a Com- 
moner of Brazen Noſe college, commenced A. M. in 
1551. He ſtudied phyſic and practiſed at Denbigh, di- 
verting his leiſur2 hours with muſic, being eſteemed a 
well bred gentleman. Mr Wood ſays, he was a perſon 
ot great eloquence, and a ſound philoſopher, beſides a 
noted antiquarian; and that dying in 15 70, he was in- 
terred at Whitechurch near Denbigh, ſoon after a mo- 
nument of alabaſter was ſet in the wall over his grave, 
repreſenting his effigies in a praying poſture, with a 
deſk, and a book lying before him, and a ſword by 
his fide, but nothing elſe military in his habit. Un- 
derneath is a plain free ſtone, inſcribed with eight 


7 


which yy; 


both vocal and inſtrumental, and a tolerable knowledge of the French language. Theſe 


barbarous Engliſh verſes ; the two firſt of which ran 
thus ; | 


The corps and earthly ſhape doth reſt 
Here tomy'd in your fight, 

Of Humfrey Lloid, Maſter of Art, 
famous worthy wight. 


He wrote, (1.) An Almanack and Calendar, hhewing 
the changes of the moon for ever, and the ſign ſhe is in 
for three years, with the natures of the figns and planets, 
&c. (2.) Commentarioli Britanniæ deſcriptionis frag- 
mentum, dedicated to his dear and intimate friend 
Abr. Ortelius, of Antwerp, in 1568. It was tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Tho. Twyne, who entitles it The 
Breviary of Britain. Lond. 1573. 8vo. (3.) De Mona 
Druidum inſula antiquitati ſuæ reſtituta, written like- 
wiſe to Ortelius, dated 5 April 1568. (4) De A. 
mamentario Remano. Theſe two laſt are printed at the 
end of Hiftorie Britannice Defen/io, written by Sir 
John Riſe. Lond. 1573. 4to. (5+) Chronicon Wallie 
a Rege Cadwalladero uſq; ad Ann. Dom. 1295. MS in 
Cotton Library under Caligula. (6.) He alſo tranſlated 
into Engliſh from the Latin, 1. The Judgment of 
Urines. ; por? 1551. 8vo. 2. The Hiftory of Cambria, 
now called Wales; afterwards corrected, augmented, 
finiſhed, and continued, by David Powel, Lond. 1584. 
4to. 3. The Treaſure of Health, containing many pro- 
fitable Medicines. Lond. 1585. 8vo. written by Petrus 
Hiſpanus ; to which our author added the cauſes and 
ſigns of every diſeaſe, with the 4phori/ms of Hippocra- 
tes (13).—So much was thought proper to ſay of Mr 


the noble collection of books in the Lumleian library, 
purchaſed by King James I. and repo- 
ſited in St James's palace for the uſe of his ſon Prince 
Henry, was the firſt foundation of what was after- 
wards called the King's Library, and makes 
principal part of the Britif Muſzum (14). 
ſeveral 


Ambroſe Phi- 
lips, Cambr, 
1703. vo. 24 


(13) Athen, 


Wu „ Oxon. vol. I. 
Humfrey Lloyd, by whoſe ſkill and diligence is owing l. 164, 165, 


now 4 (74) See Patrick 
Young's article. 


told him of it 


when he became 


p. 18. 


man and 1s. 


as bei: re,—Bp 
Hacket ſays it 


was in exchange 


to th; * * 1 nY 


Land Elicfincre, reception of the Prince Palatine (q) in a fortnight's time. 


(15) Dr Hacket, 


Who heard it 
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ſeveral attainments, accompanied with a more polite addreſs than is uſually ſeen in cloſe 
academical ſtudents, and joined to the advantage of being known to ſome people of high 
ſtation, ro whom he had been occaſionally introduced by the Biſhop of London, brought 
him into conſiderable repute and eſteem in his ſociety ; inſomuch that in 1607, being not 
above 25 years of age, he was pitched upon as the fitteſt perſon to carry a meſſage upori 
ſome college-affairs to the Earl of Saliſbury (i), then Chancellor of that Univerſity. In . Hacket, p. 
1609, having loſt three of his principal friends [F], he entered into holy orders, and to 


improve himſelf in the gift of preaching took a ſmall living (C). 


In the mean time he 


had ſucceeded ſo well with his late meſſage to Lord Saliſbury, that he was frequently de- 
+ legated by the college on the like occaſions to other great perſonages, as to the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, and Archbiſhop Bancroft; and his prudent addreſs in diſcharge of 
theſe truſts proved not more ſerviceable to the college than to himſelf. In 1610 he 
preached on Luke xvi. 22. before the Univerſity at St Mary's church, with great applauſe, 
as he did eight months after at Royſton before the King, when Prince Henry being pre- 


ſent, was ſo much pleaſed with his ſermon, that he promiſed to prefer him. 


Another 


time being deputed by the ſociety for their agent to the court, to petition the King for 
a mortmain, his Majeſty not only granted the ſuit, but was ſtruck with ſomething he 
K. Jan's obſerved very pleaſing in the ſuitor (4), and ſome time after gave him the rectory of 
Grafton Regis in Northamptonſhire, to which he was inſtituted May 3, 1611 (). At 
borincipal ef- Midſummer the ſame year, he was recommended to be Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor (=) Le Neve, 


year, that he might not loſe the benefit of the Proctor's place in the univerſity, which 
office regularly devolved upon him at Michaelmas following, as ſenior of his election in 
the college (=) ; an advantage that, as is obſerved above, he owed to the King's letter (#) By the rule 


ſent to'the ſociety in his favour. 


Soon after Chriſtmas, the Duke of Wirtemburgh 
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) Probably 
Fakenhall, be- 
yond St Ed- 
mund's Bury itt 
the confines of 
Norfolk, for 
which place be 
teſtified a kind 
remembrance 
after he berame 
Lord Keeper. iu 
applying to Sir 
Lionel Ta!math 
for tool, to pur- 
chaſe 61. a vear 
for the poor of 
that pariſh. Ibid, 


p. 19. 


cr of tate. Þ Egerton, who likewiſe at his requeſt excuſed his attendance at York-houſe for the firſt —_ e 


obſerved in that 
ſociety, which 


making a viſit to the univerſity, was entertained by the King's orders with an academical no impr ably 
diſputation, wherein our Proctor preſiding as Moderator, artfully took care to make his 
(-) As Kecker- ecifions in the words and upon the authority of the German authors in logic (o), which when ke procer- 


induced the Duke to take him in his coach to Newmarket, and there preſent him to the 


King, with a particular encomium of his courtly addreſs in thoſe diſputations. The Ear! 
of Saliſbury, Chancellor of Cambridge, dying May 4th this year, the ſucceeding election 
furniſhed Mr Williams with an opportunity of ſerving the univerſity by the ſhare he 
then had in the King's favour ; which he likewiſe greatly improved by unriddling one 
of his Majeſty's ænigmatical expreſſions [G]: and afterwards being, though junior Proc- 
tor, elected Father of the Act, which was honoured with the preſence of many noble- 
men and gentry, he gave ſo ſumptuous an entertainment, that the Prevaricator, in the 
humour of thoſe days, ſtyled him Titus Largius Primus Diftator Romanorum; and the Act 
was ſcarce well over, when he was inſtituted to the rectory of Grafton Underwood in 
{511 Neve, Northamptonſhire, at the preſentation of Edward Earl of Worceſter {p). Soon after the 
Commencement he went to London, to perform his duty at York-houſe ; but, in ſeven 
months time, was recalled by the particular requeſt of the univerſity to Lord Elleſmere, 
foranother f en Ocaſioned by a letter received from his Majeſty, giving them notice to prepare for the 


Notwithſtanding this ſhort 


warning, Mr Williams performed his exerciſe, and took his degree of B. D. before the 
arrival of that Prince [], that he might appear more regularly as firſt opponent in the 


[F] Having loft three of his principal friends.) Theſe 


were Biſhop Vaughan, Lord Lumley, and Dr Tho. 


Playfere. The firſt died in the beginning of the year 
1607, the ſecond in 1609. His Lordſhip was buried 
in the church of Cheam in Surrey, where Mr Williams 
firſt made his Lordſhip's generoſity to him known to 
Dr Hacket, who was then miniſter of that place, and 
gives this Lord the character of a ſcholar, a gentle- 
man, and a chriſtian. The third, Dr Tho Playtere, 
was Margaret Profeſſor of Divinity at Cambridge, 


and being Fellow of St John's college, had the chief 


hand in procuring Mr Williams's preferment there. 
He died in the latter end of the year 1608; and our 
author, in a grateful reſpe@ to his memory, made an 
elegant Latin ſpeech (15) over his corpſe in the college 
chapel, from whence it was carried to St Boto'ph's 


ſpeaks highly in Church in Cambridge, and interred there. 


ts praiſe, 


(16) Prince 
22 was then 
munce of Wales, 


[G] He unriddled one of hi: Majeſty's enigmatical 
expreſſions.) The major part of the univerſity put up 
the old Earl of Northampton, who being known to 
be very rich, it was hoped would be induced by this 
compliment to become a benefactor to that body; ac- 
cordingly the elettion was carried for him. But ſome 
forward perſons there, thinking to make their court to 
his Majcity, named the Duke of York (afterwards 
King Charles I.) which being done ſuddenly, and the 
Duke being then only twelve years of age (16), there 
happened to be very few votes for him. When this 
came to the King's cars, he was much diſpleaſed with 
the univerſity, eſpecially for ſetting up his ſoa with- 


divinity 


out having acquainted his Majeſty with it. Upon 


this occaſion, no one was thought ſo likely to meet 
with a good reception at court as our Præter; and be- 
ing diſpatched thither, was favourably received by 
his Majeſty, who appeared to be wholly reconciled, 
upon hearing from him a true repreſentation of the 
matter : and the Earl of Northampton having declined 
the offer of the chancellorſhip, in reſpect, as he ſaid, 
to Prince Charles, the univerſity, in this meſſage, ap- 
plied to his Majeſty to nominate a fit perſon for their 
choice; in return to which he ſent orders for them to 
proceed to a new election, declaring be would make 
the perſon elicted to bold it. Here being no explicit 
deſignation of any particular perſon, the univerſity 
were ſtill much perplexed how to proceed, till Mr 
Williams luckily conjectured that the words he xwould 
make them hold it, mult needs be prone to the Earl 
of Northampton, who had juſt before refuſed to hold 
it ; this interpretation was approved ; that Earl was 
accordingly re elected; and his Majeſty, as ſoon as 
he had notice of it, was greatly ſatisfied, and acknow- 
ledged that was his meaning in the words. 

[H] He took the degree of B. D.] As ſoon as he 
came to Cambridge, he ſtarted this difficulty of his 
having no degree in divinity ; upon which Dr Richards 


bid him prepare his theſis, and ſhew up his queſtions, 


and to prevent any hindrance that might be put to it 
by the King's Profeſſor, Dr Davenant, on account of 
the ſhort notice, promiſed that, if the queſtions were 


brought to him but three days before the W 


might be ſicretet n 


by Bp Vaughan, 


el him this Ku. 
o it. 


(9g) Upon hi: 
marriage w.th 
the Princes 
Elizabe h, fr:m 
which match 
deſcends the 
preſent royal 
family. 


* 
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divinity diſputations performed for the entertainment of his Electoral Highneſs ; in which 

he executed his part ſo well, as to gain thereby the friendſhip and patronage of Dr James 

Mountague, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, who happened to be preſent; and before the 

expiration of the year he was admitted into the archdeaconry of Caermarthen [I 1, Fe- 

bruary 11th. He had not been long with the Lord Elleſmere before he becaine his 

principal favourite LK ], to whom he made himſelf in a manner neceſſary, by an indeta- 

tigable induſtry, conducted with the moſt artful addreſs in procuring the beſt and earlieſt 

intelligence for his ſervice from the court, both of the King and alſo of Prince Henry, 

whoſe death happening (r) within four months after Mr Williams entered upon this office, G Axe, 

proved a loſs, which in that view was more ſenſibly felt by him; yet his ready wit ſug- 2 c. 
4) This is a di- geſted other ways to ſupply theſe uſefu} expedients (5), the fruits of which were ſeen in England, 
finguihins ger the following preferments. December the 29th, 1613, he was inſtalled by proxy Pre- 
He conſtantly centor of the cathedral of Lincoln (:); and May the 4th, 1614, he was inftituted to (h winizs c. 
afterwards made the rectory of Waldgrave in Northamptonſhire, at the preſentation of Dr Richard Neile, . 
aſe of the ſame y gra P P , 
quickening ſpur Biſhop of Lincoln (#). The ſame year, before the 3d of January, he reſigned the arch- ( Lev. rol, 
on the like o deaconry of Caermarthen, and was collated to a prebend and reſidentiaryſhip in the church 2. b. 197. ' 
caſions, and va- ry 5 P 
lued himſelf of Lincoln, and to a prebend in thoſe of Peterborow, Hereford, and St David's (w); and, ( Wharton, 
upon this part of beſides all theſe, had a ,ne- cure in Wales, equal in point of profit to any of his other pre- —— Ln 
(x) Philips's life ferments, being the gift of the Lord Chancellor () LI, by whoſe munificence in the ſpace 1692. 8. g. 
of our author, of five years he likewiſe raiſed himſelf an ample fortune in caſh. Neither was he wanting 
p. 43 · to his friends while he lived in this ſtation; we are aſſured by Biſhop Hacket (y), that he ns 

procured from the Chancellor livings for ſeveral clergymen of merit in the univerſity of 

Cambridge, to whom he likewiſe opened his purſe freely, if wanted. To theſe, as alſo 

to all others in general that applied to him, he was always ready to give his aſſiſtance in 

any difficulties of law : Infomuch that many Biſhops and Chapters of cathedral churches 

employed him to manage their law-ſuits, being very expert in bringing them to a final 

termination with the leaſt expence, His fituation gave him an opportunity of informing 

himſelf in the buſineſs of his maſter's office, and he improved it by reading books upon 

that ſubject; in which ſtudy he had the aſſiſtance of Sir John Walker, afterwards Chief 

Baron of the Court of Exchequer, In the midſt of all theſe employments, he till kept 

on his rounds in the ſtudy of the Fathers, and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and antiquities ; and 

in this laſt branch eſpecially he had now the advantage of diſcourſing often with three of 

the moſt learned men that England ever bred, Sir Henry Spelman, Sir Robert Cotton, 

and Mr Selden. Toward the latter end of the year 1615, the Lord Chancellor being, 

through age and infirmities, wholly confined to his houſe, Mr Williams was intruſted 

by him in carrying meſſages upon buſineſs to the King, who on theſe occaſions took no- 

tice, that the chaplain was principled by his maſter to be a ſtateſman and a pillar of the 

kingdom; and his Lordſhip, a very little before the day of his death, called Mr Williams 

to him, and told him, F he wanted money, he would leave him ſuch a legacy in his will, 

as would furniſh him to live in the world like a gentleman. Sir, ſaid the chaplain, I kiſs 

your bands; you have filled my cap full. I am far from want, unleſs it be of your Lordſhip's 

girefions how to live in the world if I ſurvive you. Well, ſays his Lordſhip, I know you 

are an expert workman : Take theſe tools to work with; they are the beſt I bave. So he gave 

him ſome books and papers written all with his own hand [1]. Nor did the chaplain fall 


ſhort of the preſage of his noble Lord and patron in the uſe of them, However, when 


he would appear in the room of Dr Davenant. This that Mr Williams was preſented to Waldgrave by Me 
offer was accepted by Mr Williams, who at the time Neile, which was then void by the relignation of 
agreed on gave up the following queſtions. 1. Peccata Will. Bate, continues thus: I have been the more 
ſemel remiſſa nunquam redeant. 2. Qui ſacros ordines particular in this article, becauſe Mr Philips, p. 43. 
fuſceperunt famulari poſſunt magnatibus, ar fructus eccle- * ſays, that his patron {meaning the Lord Chancellor (22) Theſe are 
fraſticos percipiant. Egerton) gave him the parſonage of Waldgrave in meant by Mr 
FI] He was admitted into the archdeaconry of Car- Northamptonſhire, and by his intereſt got him the Wood. when he 
(17) Ubi ſupra, marthen.] Dr Hacket tells us (17), that our author * rectory of Grafton Underwood in the ſame county. N 
p. 17. ained ſo much by his engaging wit and decent be- But this ſeeming difference is adjuſted by Dr Hac- 1788, ef chose 
aviour, at the time of his | #5 4 before Archbiſhop ket, who obſerves, that the Lord Chancellor not collections, fit to 
Bancroit upon the college affairs, that two years be- chooſing te preſent the ſame perſon to two livings, be printed, con- 
fore he was Bachelor of Divinity, that prelate ſent for did, out of the value he had for his chaplain, allow cetaing, 1. 
him, and of his own free. will gave him the advowſon him in this caſe to procure a change with another gr 
of an archdeaconry in Wales, Cardigan, ſays he, to perſon. of ractiemont 
the beſt of my remembrance ; but Dr Browne Willis, [A] The Chancellor gave him MSS of his own wri- 3. proccedingt 
having made ſtrict ſearch into this matter, places him zing.] Biſhop Hacket, who ſaw the notes, informs us, in — » 
13) Willis's in the archdeaconry of Caermarthen, and ſays he was that they were his Lordſhip's own collections for the — 
\thedrale. vol. admitted to it February the 11th 1612, and reſigned well ordering of the high court of Parliament, the 44% Ol. wel. L. 
III. ; it before January the 3d 1614 (18) ; which agrees with court of Chancery, the Star- chamber, and the Coun- col. 418. 
what Dr Hacket obſerves (19) of his being in the cil board (22); ſo, ſays the Biſhop, he had a good 


(19) P. 17. as Convocation in 1613. ſtock to ſet up with, and I don't doubt but the mar- (2j) David 


before. [K] He became Lord Elleſmere's favourite.) This row of Mr Williams's politics was drawn from the Lloyd — 
Lord had been choſen Chancellor of Oxford in No- Lord Egerton ò papers. The Biſhop likewiſe, by way — fur 


vember 1610, and he had not been * with him of confirmation, mentions ſeveral rules, concerning books, which he 
when Dr King, Biſhop of London, uſed pleaſantly to the conduct of the judges in theſe courts, and eſpe- preſented after- 
call our Chaplain Chancellor of Oxford; his maſter cially in Chancery, in theſe MSS, which were ob- wards to the 

(25) Idem generally making uſe of his aſſiſtance in the manage - ſerved by our Keeper (23). This great and good pa- King. Mo 

2 ment of all affairs relating to that office (20). tron dying March 15, 1616, his chaplain attended * 

(21) See his Life [LI All given him by the Lord Chancellor.) Mr Le his corpſe to'its interment, among his anceſtors in Che- (24) Philips, f 

2 _ , Neve having found (21) in the Libr, Iuſtitut. Petriburg. ſhire, and mourned for him long after (24). hi 43. 

» * * * ; 13 


lec He was in- 
fallcd in the 
middle of CQ0- 
her following: 
Le Neve, vil. 
1. p. 161. 


; 


15) See ſeveral 
letters in the th 
vol. of Lord Ba- 
con's works, ed. 
1730, ſolio. 


(25) To which 
muſt be added a 
conſtitution able 
to go thicugh the 
grexeſt fatigue 
ua that way, 


255. * gp 


=» up _ court, he preached a ſermon (45) before the King, at Theobalds, in i610, which was © menti & facer- 


printed by order of his Majeſty, who the ſame year, being upon his northern progreſs, col- 


(a7) Philips, p. 


%- 
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his ſucceſſor to the great ſeal, Sir Francis Bacon, who knew Mr Williams's me- 
rit [N], made him an offer to continue him in his former ſtation at Tork - houſe, he de- 


clined it, but accepted the office of a Juſtice of Peace of the Quorum in Northampton- 

hire, which was given him by the new Keeper, He was preparing for his journey, 

when his friend Dr Montague, now Biſhop of Winthefter (z), preſented him to his Ma- (z) He had been 
jeſty, who appointed him his Chaplain in ordinary, with a command to attend upon him gn e, FY 
in his northern progreſs, to begin in April following; and the King told him pleaſantly, o. 3. — 
that be might expet the labourer's penny as ſoon as they 'nho had ſerved bim longer. But the f. "4g 
Biſhop obtained of his Majeſty that Mr Williams might ſtay to take his Doctor's degree, oh 


and give entertainment to Marco Antonio de Dotninis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, who was 


? (as) The que- 
ſtions which he 


newly come to England, and deſigned to be at Cambridge commencement the next July, maiatained for 
1617, when Mr Williams accordingly commenced D. D. (aa) and immediately after! 9 meits 


1. Supremus 


went to reſide at his rectory of Waldgrave [O], which, by building, gardening, and, magiftratus 


planting before he came, he had made a ve 


pleaſant ſituation. Here he lived in oh. On 


greateſt hoſpitality, without neglecting to diſcharge faithfully the duties of a good pariſh >- © SubduQtio 


: » . 1 . . © calici — 
rieſl. However, his chaplain's place requiring him to take the courſe of his attendance : tjlatio den. 


© tilatio facra- 


firſt againſt the 


lated him, September 1oth (cc), to the deanery of Saliſbury, void by the death of n 
Gordon. This was the firſt ſtep to which no hand helped him but the King's (dd) [P] ; Papiſts. 

for he had hitherto judged it imprudent to make his court to the Marquis of Bucking- /44) By Mon- 

ham [2], both on account of the unlikelihood there was that ſo great a favourite ſhould due ue - 

bold his ſituation long without a fall, in which caſe he ſhould think himſelf obliged in nk te 


honour to follow his fortune; and likewiſe by reaſon of the fickleneſs of that favourite's 


ſummer. 


temper in particular, But he had not been long poſſeſſed of this deanery [R], when 


[N] Sir Francis Baron knew Mr William", merit.) 
Bacon, then Attorney General, made frequent viſits 
to his predeceſſor in the laſt ſtage of his life ; and 
though Lord Elleſmere might make him the compli- 
ment of wiſhing him to ſucceed to the ſeals, yet the 
Attorney, it can't be denied, ſhewed himſelf very 
forward (25) in that point, which could hardly eſcape 
the knowledge of Mr Williams, who, as has been 
obſerved, kept ſo good a watch upon every thing re- 
lating to his patron; and this extraordinary eagerneſs 
ſceming to imply a wiſh at leaſt that his predeceſſor 
was out of it, might well give Mr Williams ſome diſ- 

uſt, and be one motive for refuſing the offer of being 
bis chaplain. 

[O] He went to his refory of Waldgrave.) He had 
made this place fit and pleaſant for all ſeaſons of the 
year; and he provided a choice collection of books, 
to which he applied himſelf very cloſely, that nothing 
but the great temperance in his diet (26) could have 
preſerved his body from the decay that this intenſe 
{ludy muſt neceſfarily have brought upon him. He 
read prayers conſtantly upon Wedneſdays and Fridays, 
expounding the Catechiſm in Lent, and upon the ho- 
lidays, and preached duly twice every Sunday at 
Waldgrave, or at Grafton; performing his turn too 
at Kettering, a market town hard by, in a Lecture 
ſupplied by the beſt divines thereabout. It was a com- 
mon ſaying of his, that the beſt way to get credit with 
the Nonconformiſts, was to outpreach them; and fo 
well was his preaching liked, that his church uſed to 
be thronged with gentry of the neighbouring pariſhes 
as well as his own. However, the moſt remarkable 
thing of him while he reſided here, was his ſumptuous 
== 5 ny which brought him great numbers of 
viſitants among the nobility and gentry, and both rich 
and poor clergy, who reſorted frequently to his houſe, 
not ſo much for the ſake of his table, as for the divert- 
ing entertainments of his good concerts of muſic; for 


| he kept with him the voices and inſtruments he 


could get, being extraordinary fond of this kind of en- 
tcrtainment, in which he wasableto bear a part himſelf. 
And as by theſe means he obliged the gentry, ſo he 
Purchaſed the prayers of the poor by his charity, being 
conſtant in viſiting the poorer pariſhioners ; in their 
fickneſs praying with them and bleſſing them, ſupplying 
them alſo with money,and very often paying their apo- 
thecaries bills. He was alſo much reſpected and beloved 
in his office of juſtice of the peace, by his reſolved 
courage in maintaining the rights of the clergy, and 
by reconciling private quarrels among his neighbours, 
even at the expence of ſometimes paying all, or 

part at leaſt, of the damages demanded by the injured 
perſon (27). 

[P] To which no hand helped bim but the King's.] 
Mr Le Neve relates this matter thus: Though many 
ſtirred in it, yet the King put them all by, ſent for Dr 
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being 


Williams, and gave it him; to which he was collated 
and inſtalled, as above: and hereupon (continues he) 
ſays the Oxford Antiquary, vol. I. p. 803. he reſigned 
the ſacerdotal rectory of the Savoy, which was con- 
ferred on the Archbiſhop of Spalato. The firſt volume 
of Wood's Athen. Oxon. is here referred to, which 
volume, at leaſt in the ſecond edition, does not contain 
ſo many pages. And the ſame antiqary informs us, in 
vol. II. p. 76. that the Archbiſhop of Spalato was 
ſſeſſed of that place long before. It ſeems this Arch- 
iſhop having heard Mr Williams perform his exerciſe 
for his doctor's degree at the Cambridge commence- 
ment, went thence to Oxford, where he heard Dr 
Daniel Fairclough, or Featly, keep a diſputation for 
his doctor's degree, when he puzzled Prideaux, the 
King's Profeſſor, ſo much, that a quarrel was raiſed 
between the diſputants, which the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury (28) was in a manner forced to compoſe, for, 
his chaplain's ſake. The Archbiſhop of Spalato being 2%) Yamely 
alſo preſent at the diſputation, was ſo much taken with gometick chap- 
Featly's arguments, that he forthwich gave him a lin Featly then 
brother's place in the Savoy-hoſpital near London, 3% 25 well 25 
he being then Maſter thereof: "a RO 
[2 ] He thought it imprudent to make his court to © 
Buckingham.) I can't help thinking that theſe pruden- 
tial reaſons alledged to his friend Dr Hacket by our 
author, might owe their birth to a certain diſguſt 
which he took to the Marquis, from what he muſt 
have obſerved of that favourite's behaviour with re- 
ſpect to Lord Elleſmere. For though Sir Anthony 
Weldon's cenſures (29), that Buckingham, in order to (29) Court a4 
vex the very ſoul of the Lord Chancellor Egerton, Character of K. 
ſent Bacon to him for the ſeal, and that the dying Jzmes, P. 219, 
Chancellor hated that Bacon ſhould be his ſucceſſor, edit, 2651. 
are both abſolutely falſe in fact, yet theſe falſehoods 
were no doubt raiſed ou. the credit of the Marquizs's 
known diſlike of the Chancellor; and nothing can be 
more certain in hiſtory, than that the Attorney General 50 
was encouraged by the Marquis in treading ſomewhat 
indecently, as he did, upon Egerton's heels long 
enough before his w ; f 
R] He had not been long poſſeſſed of that deanery 
He very rarely went to 412 Brood of ſome 
inconveniences which he met with there. The Refi- 
deatiaries of that church, through the indolence of his 
predeceſſor, had got poſſeſſion of more power than he 
thought was their right; and finding he ſhould una- 
voidably, if he lived among them, be drawn into 
ſome conteſts, he choſe to give no occaſion for ſuch 
by keeping away ; and no doubt he was confirmed in 
this purpole by the proſpe& which was preſently of- 
to him of a ſpeedy removal by the favour of the 
Marquis of Buckingham. It was while he held this 
deanery, that he employed Mr John Lamb, a Proctor, 
in two cauſes that were brought into the ſpiritual court 
at that time; and being pleaſed with his manage- 
47 N ment, 


— 


* 


1 
3 
} 


% WILLIAMS. 
being in waiting upon his Majeſty then at Royſton, in the abſence of the Marquis, the 
King abruptly, without any relation to the ſubject then in diſcourſe, aſked him, when he 
was with Buckingham ? Sir, ſaid the Doctor, I have had no buſineſs to reſort to bis Lord- 
Hip. But, replied the King, whereſoever he is, you muſt preſently go to him on my meſſage. 
On the delivery of this meſſage the Doctor being graciouſly received by the Marquis, 


J. 


determined to comply with the King's pleaſure thus intimated to him; and ſoon engaged 

the Marquis's beſt regards by ſmoothing a rub, which the Marquis had met with, in fol- 

liciting his match with the Earl of Rutland's daughter [S]. After this can it be ſurprizing 

to find Doctor Williams making a very quick progreſs to the height of all that could be 

(+) Le Neve, in his utmoſt ambition? Accordingly the deanery of Weſtminſter becoming void this 
ubi ſupra, year, he eaſily obtained it of his new patron [T]; and gladly quitting Saliſbury, was 
( The letter Inſtalled into this, July roth or 12th, 1620 (ce). This place was very agreeable to his 
diſmiffing bim humour, and he greatly improved both the church, the college, and the ſchool [U]. 


is dated on the 


6th of tar While he was thus employed, Chancellor Bacon being deprived of the great ſeal, for 
mouth. corruption, in May 1621 (ff), the Maquis of Buckingham, a few days after, deſired the 
Dean to draw up in writing a ſtate of the juſt profits of that place; which being readily 


ment therein, he took him into his favour, This was 
very lucky for Mr Lamb: for when feveral complaints 
of extortion were brought ſome time after againſt him, 
and being ſigned by all the juſtices of the county, 
were intended to be Jaid before the houſe of Com- 
mons, his friend Dr Williams not only prevented that 
defign, but when the Proctor got poſſeſſion of a higher 
office in the ſpiritual court, this friend procured him 
a doctor of law's degree at Cambridge, and likewiſe 
(3% Hacket; the honour of knighthood from his Majeſty (30). 
— 1 [SI Sollicited his match with the Earl of Rutland; 
taking this no- dangbter.] That old Earl at this juncture, was much 
tice of Limb offended with the Marquis, who he thought puſhed 
here will be ſeen the match with more boldneſs than the reſpect due to 
NEPE his daughter, conſidering the very great fortune he 
could give her, fairly demanded. Here the Dean of 
Saliſbury ſtept in, and by his engaging wit and de- 
cent behaviour preſently reconciled the Earl to the 
(30 There were King's firſt favourite, which was the eaſter effected, 
12 copies print- as the Dean found the Lady's affections already ſe- 
ed, but without cured ; beſides Waldgrave was not beyond the bounds 
his name, only, of the Earl's neighbourhood, and the Rector was well 
— 3 known and eſteemed by him. He likewiſe removed 
minfter, Dr Another obſtacle which ſtuck with his Majeſty in the 
Hacket had one way of this match on account of this heireſs's religion, 
copy, and once and brought her Ladyſhip from the church of Rome 
deſigned toinfert into the faith and profeſſion of the church of England; 
his life Tek and to confirm his convert, he afterwards inſcribed a 
ſeems afterwards letter to her, containing the elements of the true reli- 
changed his gion (31). However, after the Marquis's death, ſhe 
mind, forno returned to the church of Rome F. 
fech thine #P- [TT ] He caftly obtained it of his patron.) Dr Hacket 
pears T22t” has given a copy of the letter he wrote to the Marquis 
& Sce the art - ON this occaſion. 
cle of the duke [U] He improved the college, the church, and the 
her firſt conſort. ſchocl.] His ambition was to emulate two of his pre- 
deceſſors, who were very eminent men in their time, 
namely Dr Lancelot Andrews, for his great care and 


encouragement of learning in the ſchool, and Abbot 
Iſlip, for his vaſt expences upon the minſter. As ſoon 
as he was poſſeſſed of the deanery, there ſcarce paſſed 
a week, when he was in the college, that he did not 
go to the ſeveral claſſes, and inſtruct the lads, and 
take an account of, them, that ſo he might counte- 
nance and encourage the moſt hopeful! and thoſe of the 
beſt parts (-) ; which notice of his ripened the youth 
ſo faſt, that the number ſent out to both univerſities 
was almoſt double to thoſe that had been removed in 
former elections. In repairs of the abbey, he new- 
covered the whole body cf it, in which he expended 
45001. of his own money ; beſides this, he procured 
the beſt muſic both for organ and voices that was then 
poſhble to get. After this, he made a good library 
out of a waſte room on the eaſt fide of the cloyſters, 
and purchaſed the celebrated Mr Becket's books, of 
Highgate, at the ſum of 5 l. with which he fur- 
niſned his new library, having built deſks to receive 
them. To theſe he added ſeveral choice manuſcripts 
and books of his own collecting. And thirdly, as to 
the college, he diſcharged a debt of zoo l. that had 
been incurred chiefly through the great increaſe in the 
rice of victuals, which in leſs than ten years had 
n raiſed to a double proportidn. Not long after, 

he founded four ſcholarſhips; the ſcholars to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt by violet gowns, for whoſe 
maintenance he purchaſed lands, And he did not 
ſhare his riches among them here, but likewiſe when in 
theſe days a great part of the liberties of the city were 
threatened to be cut off by the encroachment of the 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſhold and the Knight 
Marſhal, he withſtood them ſtoutly, and would accept 
of no compoſition to let them ſhare in the privileges 
which they never had by right, but preſerved the (z:) Fuilge, 5. 
charter of the place intire in its juriſdiction and ancient 230. 
immunities (32). (g } Reckoned 
worth between 
3 ind 400 l. a 


fa) He was a 


perſon of learn- (4) This advantage brought ſeveral boys to the fchool, and 
ing and viitue, among others Mr Edward Rainbow, afterwards Biſhop of Carliſle, 


ang bred at an exemplary prelate, whoſe worth deſerves particular notice, 
Chriſt Col ege, He was born April 20. 1603, at a village called Bliton, on the 
Cambridge. Lindſey coaſt in Linclonſhire, near Gainſborough, where his fa- 


| : ther (a) was then Rector; and having contracted a friendſhi 
(3, gy ns — with — Williams, ſent him from the free-ſchool at *. 
= > obo April 1620, to Peterborough, to be one of the ſcholars of our 
2 : Dean, who was then a prebendary of that church (+); and upon 
(c)His elder bro- the Dean's promotion to Weſtminiter, Mr Rainbow was ſent to 
ther was then a that ſchool, in June 16213 whence, in July 1623, he was re- 
fellow there. moved to Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford (c); but in 1625 
_ tranſplanted to Magdalen college in Cambridge, to a ſcholarſhip 
(d) Tat fami- there founded by Sir Chriſtopher Wray, ſometime Lord Chief 
ly 2 yore: Juſtice of England (d). Ow having taken both his d s in 
ar friends to his arts, he accepted the offer made to him by Sir John Wray to 
father, and Mr teach a free-ſchool at Kirton, near Bliton, in — but 1 a 
Edward = little time left that r and went to London, where 
was our author's being in holy orders, he officiated three months at Lincoln's Inn; 
godfather, but St the chaplain's place there, was made curatc of the 
(0% This ſermon Savoy, in June 1633 ; but on an 3 to —_— his col- 
©) lege, he returned thither, and was pre-clefed a Fellow in No- 

with two others, _— this year, and in 1634 ad. made actual Fellow. In 
are al] that were geptember the ſame year, he preached at Paul's Croſs ; he like- 
painted of his iſe preached before the univerſity, always to a crowded audience ; 
writings. and once, on the failure of the preacher appointed, he went up 
6 He had ac- wo m__ of = 3 7 nad nog 
iſccurſe to the admiration and ſatisfaction o audience. In 
quence rem wm 1635, he began to take pupils (/), and was among ethers tutor 
HOU nM" to two ſons of Lord Daincourt, and the two ſons of Theophilus 
Fara Bf Et Earl of Suffolk, This brought him into the acquaintance and 
Yeh friendſhip of that Earl, and alſo with the families of Northum- 
4 ＋ 49 P > n- berland, Warwick, and Orrery ; and Dr Smith, Maſter of the 
ren Pons college, dying in 1642, he was preſented by James then Earl of 


Line 8 7 Suffolk, who had been his pupil, to that maſterſhip, in 1642, He 


t or las ſcurrility. 


— year. 


commenced N. D. in 1646, but was deprived of his place at (4) ey the for- 
Magdalen, for refuſing the proteſtation, or engagement, in 1650 ; wer tule tus 
after which he was preſented: by the Earl of Suffolk to the ſmall offce came to 
living of Little Cheflerton, near Audley Inn, in 1652 ; and the the college only 
ſame year he married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr Smith, his pre- once in 44 years, 
deceſſor in the college. He never ſubmitted to be confirmed by 
the parliamentary Triets; and in his church uſed a form of (i) He ws 
. compoſed out of thoſe in the liturgy, which the people not conſecrated in 
nou ing, were well pleaſed with; and as he excelled in the pul- July that year 
pit, and catechiſed and inftruted his flock at their houſes, even by Arch athov 
procuring their attendance by giving money to the indigent, he Sheldon, who 
was greatly beloved in the pariſh, However, he was called away 2fterwarcs made 
in 1659 to the rectory of Benefield in Northamptonſhire (g), him an offer © 
by the preſentation of the Earl of Warwick, who ſent it to him the fee of Lg. 
with an aſſurance that he might hold it without going to the coln, but vs 
Triers ; which favour was procured by the Lord Proghill, and he over-rules 12 
poſſeſſed it quietly till the Reſtoration, when be was reſtored to taat debgn. 
his maſterſhip, and made chaplain to King Charles II. in 1660, = ths I 
and Dean of Peterborough the following year. In 1652 he was ( 3 
choſen Vice- chancellor of Cambridge, when he procured fer his“ nen i 
college a turn in the proctorſhip of the univerſity every ninth 8 eo 
y-ar (5). He was advanced to the biſhoprick of Carliſle in 1674 - Y "Tho, Ober- 
(i), vacant by the tranſlation to the ſee of York of Dr Stern, = 8 
with whom he was unavoidably involved in a long law-ſuit fer fh 
dilapiditions, during which he had an offer of being tranflatec to , This acc unt 
the ſee of Lincoln, by Archbiſhop Sheldon, in 1660 ; but the „ B.ſhep Rain» 
deſign miſcarried through the oppoſition of Lady Frances Howard, hs tenen 
with whom he had ſome acquaintance and a juſt reſpect beſore fem the h. 
her proſtitution (4); but after that, he refuſed all the offered ci f his f et 
vilities from her; which ſhe reſenting, bindre4 his removal to 633. go, lv 
Lincoln: ſo that he continued nigh twenty years at Carliſle, in Ihich we mes 
the exemplary exerciſe of all the duties of his function, till his refer the reacer 
death, which was occafioned by the gont in his ſtomach, Marc for more patti- 
26, 168. * He was interred in Dalitan church-yard, April 1. lers f bis x: 
following (1). emplat) bebzu - 
Com- 07, 


n 


— 


me 9 r * . ala. - * W 
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kompliedd with, when the acccund hans perufed by hit häzzelby 7 J. he preſeinlycicons (re Le Neve, 
cluded the author of it to be the fitteſt perſon taexecute, axtarrru ft; anf agcordi ar yon 1 
the Dean was ſworn, June xa following, Lord Keeper df: che great ſeal IN; nd 


in Rymer's Fa- 
the end af that month, was nominaded-ta the biſhoprick of Lincoln, to whitty: he wal; * 


8 - 23. upon which 
conſecrated, November 110 and he afterwards prevailed, though not without fome be wa ele 

difficulty, to hold the deanery of Weſtminſter in com mendum H, to which was alſo joined 1 Wo 
his rectory of Waldgrave, together with the refidentiary ſnipibf Lincoln, and the prebend of (5), Whatton's 


Aſgarvey in that church (5). In accepting tha Kcepof g office, ha reqqueſtetand obtained ef the defence of plura- 


48817 


King, chat the ſeal ſhould not be talten from the Commiſſioners 


[ 


[1 } The 2 was perufed by bis Mayety:] Same 
rſons in high ſtation, encouraged by Lord Chancel- 


for Bacon's ſcandalous corruption, were aiming at this 
time to lop off ſome branches of the juſt perquifites of 
the great ſeal ; whereupon the King ſer Buckingham 
to enquire what were the true ancient profits of it. He 
applied for this purpoſe to Sir Lionel Cranfield, then 
Maſter of the Wards, who adviſed with our Dean— 
A ſudden man, ſays he, and ready; not aft to clap the 
ſhackles of delay upon a buſineſs. He being ſpoke to, 
and begged to be quick, drew up in writing what 
he thought of this caſe, and returned the followin 
anſwer immediately on the 1oth of May. © Althou b 
the more I examine myſelf, the more unable I am 
made, to my own judgment, to wade through any 
part of that great employ which you have vouch- 
6 Efed to confer with me about; yet becauſe I was 
* bred under this place, and that I am informed m 
true and noble Fiend, the Maſter of the Wards, is 
willing to accept of it (and if it be ſo, I hope your 
Lordſhip will incline that way) I beg leave to ac- 
uaint your Honour, by way of prevention, with 
— underminings, which will overthrow that of- 
fice, and make itbeggatly and contemptible. The 
lawful revenue of that office ſtands thus, or not 
much above at any time, in fines certain 1300 l. or 
thereabouts, in fines caſual 12501. in greater rates 
1401. in impoſt of wines 100 |. In all 2790 l. and 
theſe are all the true means of that great office. 
Nov, I am informed, the Lord Treaſurer begins 
to intitle the King to the caſual ſines and the greater 
rates, which is a full moiety of the profits of the 
place, not ſo much to enrich the King, as to bring 
griſt to his own mill, and to wind from the Chan- 
cellor the donation of the Curſitor's places: The 
preventing the Lord Treaſurer in this eaſe. made 


oy of the great ſeal. Likewiſe they are very 
buſy in the Houſe of Commons (and I ſaw a Bill 
which is put up to that effect) to ſettle the Cu/fodes 
Ratulorum and the Clerks of the Peace for term gf 


„ Elizabeth even reſolve ſuddenly upon the 
d 


| | iel 13)'& nA 7 
* indignatos per hamines flare judicium mitwult de fubditi: 
* dedifſe miraculum. I mult only lift up- my eyes. to 
heaven, and beſeech that God, who ome ten years 
* ago brought me likę Elia to be ſervant only unto 


* 5 


this Elias, who, under God and your Majeſty, was 


6 
* would be pleaſed to double the ſpirit of. Elias u 
© his ” 244d Eliſha whom your Naieſty hath t 
inveſted with his robe and mantle; and for my 
_— direction I will take up with that counſel 
which Plato gave his friend Maximus, while he was 
exalted Prætor for Achaia, Meminiſſe oportet officii 
titulig: I will never forget my office and title. I am 
deſigned to be a probationer in this place, and as a 
probationer, by God's grace, I will demean myſelf. 
[ will take up together with this ſeal, that induſtry, 
integrity, and modeſty, non ut me Conſulcm, ſed ut 
conſulatus candidatam putem ; and I will eſteem 
myſelf not a 12 but a Suter only for the great 
ſeal: and if I feel the burden too heavy, which I 
much fear and ſuſpect, I will chuſe potius definere 
uam deficere, and lip it off willingly to ſome abler 
oulders, rather than be cruſhed in pieces with the 
weight of the fame, 1 humbly beſcech your Ma- 
jeſty to remember I am no more than a mere pro- 
bationer. If I prove aukward at firſt, I muſt have 
my time to Jearn ; the beſt of them all have craved 
as much, and I will deſire no more: for if, after 
the full weighing of my ſtrength, I ſhall find. myſelf 
unable for this Ei I will ſay unto your Majeſty 
as Jacob ſaid to Pharaoh, Paſtor ovium eſt fervus 
tuns; Whatever you are pleaſed, Sir, to make me, 
I am but a keeper of ſheep. In that calling your 
Majeſty found me, and to that calling I ſhall never 
be ſorry to betake myſelf again. In the mean time, 
I beſeech your Majeſty to protect this court of juſtice 
wherein you have placed me, that the ſtrength and 
power of that body be nothing impaired through the 
weakneſs of the head; nemo adolcſcentiam miam con- 
temnat. Let not my fellows of another profeſſion 
cry out with him in the Pſalms, There, there, /a 


the chariot and horſemen of our Iſrael, that he 
us 
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life upon the perſons who now poſſeſs them, which * would wwe have it ! neither let them ſay, we have 
nh as it is inconvenient, ſo it is very prejudicial and * devoured him. And ſo I end with my prayers unto 

derogating from the next Lord Chancellor. Finally, God, that your Majeſty may live long, and myſelf 
ö the under officers have alſo made a petition unto the * no longer than I may be ſerviceable to your Maje- 
. 


y 
. 


(33) Hacket, 
Part 2. p. $3, 


Lords, and not without encouragement, to have 
ſome collops of the Chancellor's office ; and new 
devices will daily ſpring up, if the diſpoſing be de- 
layed any longer. Now, I hope, when your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall ſee this information, to let the King ſee it, 
that you will excuſe me for the boldneſs that I am 
put 2 by your great commands.” 
We have given this letter, as it is a moſt conſpicu- 
ous inftance of the value of Lord Elleſmere's tools, 
and hkewiſe of the {kill and abilities of the workman. 
Upon reading it, King James preſently obſerved, that 
Queen Elizabeth was' inclined in her own judgment 
that Archbiſhop Whitgift ſhould take the place ; who 
refuſed it on account of his great age, and multitude 
of eccleſiaſtical offices. But Ihitgift knew not half 
that this man doth in reference to that office (33). 

[X] He was admitted July 10th following.) That 
the ſkill of this workman may be ſtill more conſpi- 
cuouſly evident, it will not be amiſs to ſet before the 


©'ſty (34). 


[TI - hold the deancry of Weſiminſter in commendum.] 
The King was on his progreſs at Retford in Notting- 


5 75 5700 ed. 
and put ined lis hands before ** * | 


' * <4 
+. 1 93r 70 


542 ff 
! 


(34; Cavaia, g. 


hamſhire (35), to whom our Dean wrote a letter, re- (3; Hac'**t, 
preſenting that the deanery might well be looked on ?* f 56 


as part of the Lord Keeper's place, ſince it would 
ſave his Majeſty the expence of a houſe for him; that 
he was there provided with ſome articles of houſe- 
keeping, as bread, beer, corn, and fuel, which other- 
wits would coſt the King 1600 l. per ann. ſince he 
muſt otherwiſe crave for ſome addition out of the 
King's own means, as all his predeceſſors in that of- 
fice had done ; beſides the yery name and countenance 
of the place would take away all expeQation of ex- 
traordinary entertainment; that it was but a ſtep from 
where his buſineſs lay, and aForded him marvellous 


quietneſs to turn over his papers; and, ſays Dr Hac- (c) Tha: pre- 
ket, he might have added, (for it was in the bottom late writes tus 


of his breaſt) that he was loath to ſtir from a ſeat, in his dirt. 
where he had the command of ſuch excellent muſic. Hus Miity 
He prevailed ; and thereby unluckily brought on kis — 0 8¹. 
own dawufall. For Dr Laud, who now held a pre hoprick of 5: 
bend in this church, had ſet his eye upon the deanery Datic's ; the 
(36) ; and being diſaypointed, found means in leſs general enpockn- 

the moſt unworthy and inſufficient wretch in all the an three years to get poſſeſſion of that place, in ee x yay: ka 
* world; but in good faith I do not, but am as cog- Buckingham's favour, which before was held by Wil- hie been mide 
* ſcious of my own weakneſſes as aſtoniſhed at your liams, who ſeems to have been aware of this rival for Dean of W. a- 
* Majeſty's favour and goodneſs. I do not therefore the deanery. At the Margquis's ſuit, who had been minter, ange: 
trouble my head to find the reaſon of this advance- repulſed, he ſolligited hard with his Majeſty to confer m— of Sc Das 
ment, becauſe I take it for no ordinary effect, but the biſhoprick of St David's upon Laud ; to which at 

an extraordinary miracle; Deus & qui Deo proximus laſt the King with much ado yielded, but told the (37 Hacker, 
© tanta munera diſpertit arbitris & beneficiorum ſuorum ſuitor, he would live to rep-nt it (35 


reader his ſpeech that day in Council on this occaſion, 
wherein will be ſeen how admirably well he hit King 
James's humour. If I ſhould think myſelf,” ſays. be, 
* worthy or ſufficient for this great place wherein your 
* Majeſty is pleaſed to make probation of me, I were 


p. 48. 
ten 
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delivered to him 
cx. 9. then the 


firſt day of term. 


D'Ewes Life of 
Lord Bacon, P» 
38. 


(M4) Dr Hacket 
obſer ves, that 
this purchaſe 


ſo ſoon after he 


became Lord 
Keeper, could 
not be raiſed 
from the profits 


of that place, 


to which-purpoſc he 
May td: | 


did not a 


diſpatc 


requeſted his Majeſty likewiſe. that he ſhouitbe:'ib the: aature of a 
year and a balf; that in the court of | 
(17) The ſeal was great knowledge to ſit with him, and laſtly, vhe conſtant aſſiſtance of two j 


ppear im court till the end of Mi 


-WTVLUI AMS 
ten months were over, that height have time 29 
Kae rr 
to adviſe vic him upon a ons, By that means he had ri 
look out for oneſt and able fervants to fill the chief — 3 


: ka x. DA hc OP 
4 * 


— 


und weigh the truſt of his oe 
lawyer, in-his 


+from 


places of truſt under him. He 
probationer for one 
he might have a Maſter of the Rolls of 
adpes. He 


das term (ii); ¶ Z]. when he mad & fpeech, 


wherein he laid don ſeveral rules which he reſolved to obſer ve in the diſcharge of that 


had not been above two months in this 
his family from William Earl of Pemb 


office [AA]. And after ſome time that paſſed in obtaining experience, the court of 
Chancery was never better ordered [ BB], his decrees were generally approved, and his 
h was ſo extraordinary, that his enemies made it an objection to him [CC]. He 
ſt, when he redeemed an eſtate belonging to 
, at the price of 10,0001. (/ The ſame year, 


at the inſtance of Buckingham, his preſent patron, whoſe ſuit for the purpoſe had 


been rejected, he petitioned and 


one of his 


[Z] He began to /it in the court in Michaelmas- term.) 
Probably not till the meeting of the parliament. in 
November, in which he was obliged to appear, as 
Speaker of the Houſe of Lords. Beſides the ordinary 
buſineſs in Chancery, he had ſeveral caufes, which 
were referred in the preceding ſeſſion of parliament to 
the ſucceeding Lord Keeper, to view the orders of his 
predeceſſor diſplaced. And his buſineſs at this time 
Was ſo great, that he was obliged to fit by candle- 
light in the court two hours before day, and to remain 
there till between * or nine, and then to repair to 
his office in the Houſe of Lords, till twelve or one 
every day; after a ſhort repaſt at home, he returned 
to hear the cauſes in chancery, which he could not 
diſpatch in the morning; or if he attended at council 
in itchall, he came back towards evening, and ſat 
in chancery till eight at night and later ; after this, 
when he came home, he peruſed the papers that were 
brought to him from the Secretary of State's office, 
and when that was done, though late at night, he 
prepared himſelf for the Houſe of Lords the next 
morning. All who lived in his family knew, that it 
was ordinary with him to begin his ſtudies at fix at 
night, and to continue them till three in the morn- 
ing, and be ready again by ſeven to attend his 
employment. It is almoſt incredible what fatigue 
he went through at this time ; and, notwithſtanding 
the uncommon ſtrength of his conſtitution aforemen- 
tioned, he was ſeized, after this term was over, with 
a fever and flux, which however was cured by the 


(33) 1dem, p. 7. ill of the famous Dr Harvey (38). 


$3» 54» 56» 


(39) Pp. 12, 13. 


(40) p. 75, 76. fn carne (40). 


[44] Some rules in the diſcharge of that office.) Theſe 
were, I. Never to make any decree, that ſhould craſi the 
ground of the common or flatute law. 2. Never to encou- 
rage any motion made at the bar, vbich did not ently 
tend to further and haſten the bearing of the canſe. 3. That 
avithout ſpecial motives he would not overthrow the de- 
crees of his predeceſſors. 4. To be as cautious as poſſible 
in referring cauſes, becauſe it deferred the hearing of 
them. 5. Tha! the court ſhould be no ſanctuary for in- 
diſcreet and deſperate ſureties. Laſtly, That he would 
follow the rules of the court, as nearly as poſſibly he 
could (39). 

{ BB] The court of Gm was never better ordered.) 
At his firſt entrance upon Chancery, one at the Bar, 
thinking the Lord Keeper, as a novice, might be ig- 
norant of the terms of the common law, troled out a 
motion, crammed, like a grenado, with obſolete terms; 
imagining that with thoſe miſty phraſes he ſhould baffle 


the new judge. But the Keeper, with a ſerious face, 
anſwered him with a cluſter of crabbed notions picked 


out of logic and metaphyſics ; ſo that the Counſellor 
being foiled at his own weapons, and well laughed 
at in the court, went home with , be 
abo tempts a wiſe man in jeft, ſhall make himſelf a fool 
. 115 m * his buſineſs +1 5 

all immethodical pleadings, to check excurſions, and 
hold the counſel! cloſe to the point, Immediate] 

upon the opening of a bill, he would direct the plead. 
ers, and ſuffer them only to | the very weight of 


the cauſe ; and he grew ſo ſkilful in two terms, that 


the counſel at the bar, who were men of worth and 


judgment, approved of him very much: yet ſtill he was 


apt to be ſometimes too much carried away by paſſion; 


but after he had ſpent three years in it, he was not at 


prevailed with his Majeſty to promote Dr Laud, then 
prebendaries at Weſtminſter, to the Biſhopric of St David's. 
likewiſe procured Mr Selden's releaſe from priſon [DD], and afterwards gave 


This year he 


all inferior to the beft judges for ſufficiency to manage 


his place: in this time experience having mellowed 
the natural heat of his temper, it was obſcrved chat 
he had obtained a very great command over his pal- 
ſion, which at firſt was objected to bim, and he carried 
all things with a mild and gentle hand; would chide 


little, and bear much. The ſame author (41) took (41) Mr J. ry. 
$ had len, one of th: 6 


the molt towering ſublime wit that he ever heard, and erke '» the 
keeper s time, 


pleaſure in ſaying that the Lord Keeper William 


that his decrees in all cauſes were juſt ; that the Lord 
Coventry, his ſucceſſor, ſeldom altered any thing 
which he had ſettled before, except _ new pre- 
ſumptions; and that he always ſpoke of him in court 
very honourably. 

(CC] His diſpatch was objectid to him.] How ex- 
cellent he was for diſpatching buſineſs, take this ac- 
count which he gives of his firſt year, in a letter to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, dated July 10, 1622, 
* In this place I have now ſerved his Majeſty one 
* whole year diligently and honeſtly, but to my heart's 
grief, by reaſon of my rawneſs and inexperience, 
very unproficably. Yet if his Majeſty will examine 


the Regiſter, there will be found more cauſes finally 


© ended this year, than in all the ſeven years pre- 
ceding; how well ended, I confeſs ingendouſly, I 
know not: his Majeſty, and your Lordſhip, who 
no doubt have received ſome complaints, though in 


. * your love you conceal them from me, are in that 


the moſt competent judges (42).* Sir Arth. Weldon 
tells us, that though Williams wanted much of his pre- 
deceſſor Bacon's abilities for the law, yer did he equal 
him for learning and pride, and went beyoad him in 
the way of bribery ; this man anſwering by petitions, 
in which his ſervants had one part, and himſelf an- 
other, and ſo was calculated to be worth to him and 
his ſervants 3000 |. per ann. by a new way never 
found out before (43). In anſwer to this, Biſhop 
Hacket obſerves, That it is true it was objected to 
him, that he diſpatched a great many cauſes by hear- 
ing petitions in his chamber; and this he did for the 
1 of the poor, from whom he could make no ad- 
vantage either to himſelf or to his ſecretaries: but he 
is not the firſt who has been accuſed of his good works. 
Therefore the Lord Keeper, to ſecure himſclf from 
miſrepreſentations, directs two remonſtrances, the firſt 
to Buckingham, September 8th, the other to his Ma- 
jeſfy, October gth, 1622. In that to the Marquis, 
he proteſts, that he was obliged to allow 20l. a year 
to a youth in his chamber, to take care of the poor 
mens petitions, the ſecretarics did ſo neglect them. 
In that to his Majeſty he declares, that in all orders 
upon petitions he had obſerved the caution which he 
had received from him. Then, ſays he, © I humbly 
* crave your Majeſty's opinion, whether I may goon 
in this way; for what reaſon have I to pra nh - 
« ſelf in eaſing the purſe of the ſubjeQs, if it be » 
jected as a crime 5 me, and be not a ſervice 
acceptable to your Majeſty and the realm?“ So the 
King approved of his proceedings. This ſlander as 
it troubled him very much, ſo was he very diligent to 
clear himſelf from it, as appears not only from theſe 
remonſtrances, but alſo from a letter of his at the 
ſame time to the Duke, printed in the Cabala, 15 292 

[DD] He relagfed M. Selden.) Mr David Wilkins 
tells us (44), that this diſcharge was owing to the — 

tere 


* 


him the See Selden's 
Regiſtry ſan. = 


character ot K. 


and the abies 
man of the of. 
fice, as ſays 
Hacket, ar 


(42) Hacket, y. 


201. 


(43) Court and 


James, p. 1205 
130. ed. 163“. 


4) in the liſe 
of Selder, fte; 
fixed to his 
works in 1720» 
fx vol, ts!, 


of Weſtminſter C 
tempts of the Earl of 1 
-ain for the Infanta 3. and during 


WILLIAMS. 


College. He ſecured the rights of the Biſho 
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againſt the at- | 


Fe did not approve of the Prince [Charles] going to 
that negotiation ventured to give the Marquis a piece 
advice which that favourite never forgave [FF]. From this time the Keeper 


piece. 
was nar- 


rawly watched; notwithſtanding which, all the power of that abſolute minion was foiled in 


attempting to dif] 


place him, after his return from Spain [GG], For the King was ſo well 


ſatisfied with his conduct in that affair, that during the Chriſtmas holidays in 162 3-4 he 
entered him into the council-book to ſucceed upon the next vacancy to theArchbiſhoprick 


of York [HH]. Not long afterwards the 
vered the intrigues of the 


\ p.69. Mr tereſt-of Dr Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter. But Dr 
be ho like- Hacket aſcribes it to our author (45), and produces a 
wiſeg ves the. letter which Mr Selden wrote to him with that re- 


Lord Keeper the queſt, wherein he denied that he had given his appro- 


eredit of it, and pation of that power of judicature lately uſu b 
ho bell par- the Houſe of Commons. With reſpect to the Reg? 


lament that Mr ſter's place, as our Dean knew Mr Selden would not 


Selden ſat in» accept it, he procured a perſon who gave 400 l. for 

Athen. _ it to Mr Selden, who dedicating his Eaumer to this 

_ 2.0": 17% BenefaCtor, addreſſes him in the following words. 

18 Egregius PerfeQtiflimuſq; literarum Cenſor & Fautor 
idulgentiſſimus & audis, & vere es, quippe qui doc- 
trinam tuo merito indies cupientiſſimus honeſtos & 
« ſumptuoſam in ſtruendis Publico uſui bibliothecis 
« operam impendis, premium ita ſtudioſis & arma 
«* fine exemplo ſollicitus parandi.” Biſhop Hacket 
ſays, he likewiſe made Selden and Mountague friends, 

(46) This i (46) being a patron to both, 

Tkgowledged [EE] Secured the rights of the Biſhops, again an 


by Montague, in attempt. of the Earl of Eex.] There happened to be a 
the dedication to motion made in the Houſe of Lords, that their Lord- 
7 cane” ſhips ſhould take no oath, ſave only by their hanour ; 
of +. i--ocaticn Which producing a long debate, one of the Biſhops, 
of ſaints. who was much in years, begged to be excuſed if he 
could not ſtay ſo long, and went away: upon which 
the Earl of Eſſex declared, that they might all go out 
if they would; and preſently moved for the queſtion, 
that their Lordſhips were content to open wide their 
doors to let them all out, without ever entering again. 
The Lord Keeper replied, That if he was commanded, 
he would put the queſlion ; but it ſhould be to the King, 
and not to the Houſe of Peers : for their Lardſhips, as 


well ſpiritual as temporal, were called by the King's 
aurit to fit and abide there till the ſame power — 
bs. i no 


them; and as for my Lords _ 
poxver to licenſe themſelves, much leſs to authorize 
others to depart from the parliament ; by which the 
ſpirit was at that time conjured down. But this Lord 
proeured an ample "— in the next reign upon the 
whole bench. As to the motion of ſwearing only 
upon their honour, it was laid afice, upon a diſtinction 
made by the Lord Keeper, who obſerved, that when 
one Peer appeared againſt another as a witneſs before 
the Lord Steward, he took his oath by laying his hand 
upon the goſpels; but that in giving judgment by 
laying their hands upon their breafts, and pronouncing 
the words «pon my honour, there was no oath, but a 
ſolemn declaration, that as ſure as they were honour- 
able, they found the priſoner guilty, or not guilty (47). 
[FF] Advice which that favourite never forgave.) In 
one letter he makes it his ſuit, that as Al the Lords 
in England ſought his Lordſhip in this court, ſo his 
Lordſhip would ſeek and gain the great Lords of 
Spain with as much obſervance in that court. He told 
the King, that the Marquis would be too haughty for 
the Spaniſh court. And, in another letter, he b 
Buckingham to behave reſpectfully to the Prince. Bi- 
ſhop Laud generally bears the odium of being the 
| informer againſt him; and Williams was told by the 
Marquis's mother, that St David's was the man that 
(48) Ms. of Abp undermined him with her ſon (48). 
Abor, [GG] Buckingham wwas foiled, &c.) He took one 
ſtep towards it, which turned greatly to the Keeper's 
eginning of Michaelmas term, 


(47) Hacket, p. 
76, 


honour. It was in the b 
1623, when he deſired the Lord Chief Juſtice Hobart 
to certify to the King, that Williams, by reaſon of 
+ his ignorance and inabilities, was not fit for the 
Keeper's place; and that then he would engage to 
throw him out, and the Chief Juſtice ſhould ſucceed 
him. My Lord, anſwered Hobart, ſo much might have 
been ſaid at the firſt, but he ſhall do the Lord Keeper 
great wrong, that Hall ſay fo now. At this time it 
appears by Archbiſhop Laud's diary, that Williams 
had fome words at his own houſe with Laud, upon 2 
jealouſy of his underworking with the Marquis, in 
VOL. VI. No. 357- 


ſentiy to releaſe him, 


Keeper by an artful ſtratagem luckily difco- 
Spaniſh ambaſſador [II] againſt the Marquis. In 1624 he 


prevented 


whoſe affection Laud ſoon after pronounces him a 
dead man ; and that likewiſe he ſoon after quarrelled 
with Laud in the withdrawing room, and was obliged 
to make his ſubmiſſion for it co the Marquis (49). 
[HH] Advanced to the ſee of York.) While the 
Prince was in Spain, the King told the Earl of Car- 
lifle, that if he had ſent Williams into Spain with his 


P- 7. & leqv. 


fon, he had kept heart's eaſe and honour, both which he 


lacked at that time: and the firſt time Williams came 
into the King's preſence after the Prince's return into 
England, which was a little before Chriſtmas, his 
Majeſty looking intently upon him, ſaid to the Prince, 
There's the man that makes us keep a merry Chriſtmas 3 
and his Highneſs looking as if he und not his 
father, Why it is he, ſaid the King, that laboured more 
than all my ſervants befides to bring you ſafe home to 
keep Chriflimas with me, and 1 = you are ſenſible 
of it. He entered him, as is aboveſaid, for the 
archbiſhoprick ; and notwithſtanding the Marquis 
had inſtilled a jealouſy of him into the Prince, 
yet it appears from a letter wiote by Williams 
to his Highneſs, that this entry was made by his re- 
queſt. After the match had miſcarried, the King 
being cooler to the Spaniard, might probably recollett 
ſome of the Keeper's honeſt arts practiſed upon him- 
ſelf during the heat of that affair in favour of his ſub- 
jets. Upon his Majeſty's declaration to reſtrain the 
preachers, the Keeper once procured the delivery of 
one, who was impriſoned for that offence, by a merry 
tale, thas: Such a man's wife, upon reading her 
huſband's impriſonment, fell preſently into labour ; 
and the midwife is come to deliver her, but ſays, it 
will not be effected till ſhe can ſee her huſband again; 
for which the women that aſſiſt her revile you, that 
your Highneſs would ſtick out ſuch a declaration. 
Now aweal away, ſays the King, ſend a warrant pre» 

= the woman periſh. Another 
time, being ordered by his Majeſty to draw up di- 
rections to preachers againſt the King's eccleſiaſtical 
ſupremacy, he propoſed it to the King, that in thoſe 
directions none might be ſuffered to preach under 
thirty years of age, nor over ſixty, while men were 
in full poſſeſhon of their reaſon and judgment, other- 
wiſe it would be impoſſible to prevent ſuch offences, 
For inſtance, proceeds he, Kitchen, an offender, is a 
beardleſs boy, from whom exactneſs of judgment could , f. . 1 
not be expected, and Dr White (50), a decrepid old en . 
man, that is ſpent, having not a fee-ſimple, but a leaſe chaſed Sion Col- 
only of reaſon, and it is expired. Upon this pleaſant lege, and gave it 
_ -natured repreſentation, his Majeſty was to tne city cler - 
mo 


gy. He fonnded 
to releaſe them both. a charity-ſchool, 


IT) He diſcovered the intrigues of the Spaniſh Am- and gate xl 
1e againſt the Marquis.) A paper of rad year to - — 
or complaints againſt the parliament and Buckingham, three of thoſe 
was put into the King's pocket unobſerved; and in (ren appren- 
the poſtſcript it was prayed, That Don Franciſco Ca- 2 S 
rondolet, Secretary to the Marquis Inioſa, might be where he was n 
brought to the King, when he and the Prince were Rector. 
fitting in the Houſe of Peers, to ſatisfy ſuch doubts 
as his Majeſty might raiſe. This ſleight was performed 
by the Earl of Kelly, who told their errand fo ſpite- 
fully, that the King was much troubled about it, and 
it ſtruck eſpecially at the Marquis ; whom though he 
defended in ſome particulars againſt any of the Spa- 
niſh, yet he complained that he had noted a turbulent 
ſpirit in him of late, and knew not how to mitigate 
it. In this humour he took coach with the Prince to 
Windſor, and when Buckingham, who attended, of- 
fered to ſtep in, the King found a light excuſe to 
leave him behind, who begged in vain with tears to (51) For that 
know the cauſe of his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, Wil. [**23 be uſed 
liams, who ſpared no coſt in procuring intelligence (gi), man 3 
bad notice by his ſcout of the information, went im- fiateſman with- 
mediately to the Marquis, who was retired melancholy out 2 great deal 
to . where he acquainted him with f money. 

47 What 


WILLIAMS. 


prevented him from executing his delign of felling the crown and church-lands [XX]; I 
iating the match with France he gave the French Ambaſſador a ſhrewd piece 
vice [LL], and afterwards drew up. che marriage 


4 


of d 


articles. 


In ng, Nr 22d, when 
the danger of the King's illneſs reached his ears, he haſtened to »bald's, and there 
finding that report confirmed by the phyſicians, he acquainted his Majeſty with it, and 
conſtantly attended him till his death; after which he preached his funeral ſermom (H, (uche unt 


and printed ĩt by 
pare another 


inſt his coronation. But that mark of his Majeſty's favour was inter- It wa 


the command of King Charles I. who likewiſe gave him orders to pre- K. 2, Ws. 


9, 30, 31. 
nted 


cepted by the new Duke of Buckingham, the effects of whoſe diſpleaſure ſoon began to — — 
fall heavy upon him. As no man kept a better watch upon the court, ſo he was Solomon, 
ſently acquainted with the Duke's threats [MM], and immediately apprehended the con- 


what he had diſcovered; and bid him go to Windſor, 
and never leave his 8 to prevent any more 
miſchief, in perſuading his Majeſty to break thorough- 
ly with the parliament, and upon their diſſolution to 
ſend the Marquis to the Tower. Buckingham takes 
the advice, and on Saturday tells the ſtory to the 
Prince at Windſor, who was early on Monday morn- 
ing at the Houſe of Lords; and when the Keeper 
came thither, took him aſide into the Lobby, thanked 
him for the warning given to Buckingham, and begged 
him to ſearch further into the plot againſt that favour- 
ite. Williams anſwered, that he knew ſome in the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador's houſe had been preparing miſ- 
chief, and infuſed into his Majeſty about four days 
paſt. The Prince replied, I expeRted better from you; 
for if that be the picture-drawer's ſhop, no counſellor 
in this kingdom is better acquainted than yourſelf 
with the work and the workmen. I might have been, 
ſays the Keeper, and I am panged like a woman in 
travail, till I know what miſhapen figure they are 
drawing ; but your Highneſs and the Marquis have 
made it a crime to ſend unto that houſe, it is a month 
ſince I have forbid the ſervants of that family to come 
to me. But, Sir, anſwered the Prince, I will make 
that paſſage open to you without offence, and inter- 
ſe any way to bring us out of this wood ; only be- 
ore we part, keep not from me, how you came to 
know or imagine that the Spaniſh agents had charged 
Buckingham to my father with high miſdemeanours, 
or perhaps diſloyalty. I would hezr you to that point, 
that I may compare it with ſome parcels of my intel- 
ligence. Sir, ſays the Keeper, I will go in directly 
with you. Another perhaps would bluſh, when I tell 
you what heifer I plow with ; but knowing mine in- 
nocence, the worſt that can happen is to be laughed 
at. Your Highneſs hath often ſeen Don Franciſco 
| Carondolet; he loves me becauſe he is a ſcholar, for 
he is Archdeacon of Cambray, and ſometimes we are 
pleaſant together, for he is a Walloon by birth, and 
not a Caſtilian. I havediſcovered him to be a wanton, 
and an bumble ſervant to ſome of our Engliſh beauties, 
but above all to one of that gentle craft in Mark- lane; 
a wit ſheis, and one that muſt be courted with news 
and occurrences at home and abroad, as well as with 
gifts. I have a friend that had bribed her in my 
name to ſend me a faithful account of ſuch tidings as 
her paramour Carondolet brings to her. All that [ 
intruſted the Marquis with came out of her chamber ; 
and ſhe hath well earned a piece of plate or two from 
me, and ſhall not go uarecompenced for theſe ſecrets 
about which your Highneſs does uſe me, if the drab 
can help mein it; truly, Sir, this is my dark lanthorn, 
and I am not aſhamed to enquire of a Dalilah to re- 
ſolve a riddle, for in my ſtudies of divinity I have 
gleaned up this maxim, /icet uti altero peccato. Though 
the devit make her a ſinner, I may make a good uſe 
of her fin. Yea, ſays the Prince merrily, do you deal 
in ſuch ware? In good faith, replied the Keeper, I 
never ſaw her face. He then left the Prince, and got 
Carondolet's under-ſecretaty, whoſe lodging he knew, 
ſeized, as a Romiſh prieſt. This breught Carondoler 
to him to beg his ſecretary's diſcharge; to which ſays 
the Keeper, Would you have me run ſuch a hazard 
to ſet a prieſt at liberty, a dead man by our ſtatutes, 
when the eye of the parliament is ſo vigilant upon the 
breach of juftice eſpecially in this kind,to the grievance 
of our godly mer, who deteſt them that come hither 
out of the ſeminaries above all malefactors, becauſe 
they come to pervert them who, have lived in the bo- 
fom of our church? My Losd, ſaid Franciſco, let not 
the dread of this 2 trouble you; I can tell 
you, if you ha'n't d it, that it is upon expiration. 
He afterwards fiſhed out of the ſecretary the heads of 
all the articles in the paper ſlipt, as above-mentioned, 


ſequence. 


into the King's pocket. He did not ſtay for the cop) 
of them ch 2 brought to him four days . 
but immediately drew the heads then diſcovered to 
him into ſuch a form, as it ſhould appear to be copied 
from the original, and gave all to the Prince, of 
whom he deſired ſecrecy, having put his life into the 
hands of his Highneſs, firſt for ſearching into the 
King's councils, and then diſcovering them ; and, for 
further ſecurity, he ordered Carondolet ont of the 
kingdom immediately, that he might not be produced 
to confront him, if the matter ſhould come to be que- 
ſtioned. Nr Hacket obſerves (52), that this ſtory ac- (52) p. 197, 18. 
counts for the King's reconciliation to the parliament, 
as well as why his Majeſty never offered afterwards to 
retrieve the Spaniſh match, and furniſhes a reaſon why 
King Charles the following year readily entered into 
a war with Spain, But our chief motive for inſerting 
it here is, that it agrees with one part of our author's 
character repreſented by Lord Clarendon (5 3). ($3) Hit, of the 
[KK] He prevented the P of the crown land;.) Rebellion, part 
Againſt the firſt project of ſelling the crown lands, we = 345: bro, 
have a letter in Dr Hacket, p. 98. of his, dated Oc- 
tober 21. 'The ſecond jet was prom to the 
Marquis by Dr Preſton, Maſter of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Prince; the K 
quickly got notice of it, and went to Wallingford. 
houſe, where the Marquis, being cloſeted up with 
Preſton, refuſed him an audience. Upon this he ſent 
next day to Preſton, and offered him the deanery of 
Weſtminſter, if he would leave his deſigns againſt the 
cathedral lands ; but Preſton did not believe him, and 
they parted at enmity. However, Williams procured 
a conference afterwards with the Marquis, who yielded 
to his arguments in defence of the hierarchy (54). (54) Hacket, p, 
[LL] A red piece of advice.) Our author pro- 98. 
moted this match, and had a great hand in bringing 
it to a concluſion. Among other things, on their 
Chriſtmas day he treated the French ambaſſador and 
all his train very ſumptuouſly in the Jeruſalem cham- 
ber, having before' entertained them with three an- 
thems in the Choir of the Abbey, in which he per- 
formed a part himſelf in the tenor ; upon this occaſion 
he furniſhed them with the Engliſh liturgy in French 
(55). He ſettled the marriage articles upon more 5) N. had pro- 
moderate terms (than had been at firſt inſiſted on) for — it to +4 
the Papiſts; adviſing the Secretary Villoclare not to tranſlated by Mr 
inſiſt upon an abſolute and general diſpenſation with De Laune, mi- 
the penal laws againit the Papiſts from the King, - FO. 
which would diſpleaſe his Majeſty, and ſo bring it to at Norwich. The 
be put to a cohteſtation hereafter. The was tranſlation was 
greatly pleaſed with him, and told him, Sir, «/e me approved, and 
oneftly, I am a firanger, and while I am in England 1 c * 
will ſurrender myſelf up to your directions: nay, I will 3 bis 
poſſeſs our virtuous and illuſtrious Madame, that you are uſed now in our 
a clear dealing man, of good faith, and moſt worthy of French proteft- 
her truft, when ſhe comes into a ftrange land. The ant churches. 
conſequence of this to the Keeper was, that he ever 
afterwards ſtood well in her Majeſty's favour. By 
this, and the foregoing ſpecimen in Remark [II]. it 
appears, that King James's — ſo much gloried 
in by himſelf, was well copied by his principal officer. 
Vet his conduct has been very ſeverely chaſtiſed by a 
ſucceſſor of his in that office (56), who does not ſeruple (6) Clarendon, 
to ſay, that he appeared to be a man of a very corrupt ubi ſupra. 
nature, whoſe paſſions could have tranſported him into 
the moſt unjuſtifiable actions: a cenſure, which ſurely 
was not meant by the writer to be conſtrued in the 
full extent of the words, wherein there is evident! 
more infinuated than is explicitly aſſerted. But let it 
be remembered that there was a perpetual warfare be- 
tween the Keeper and Dr Laud, for whom the noble 
hiſtorian had a particular regard. 
[MM] The new Duke's threats.] In the interval 
between the firſt and ſecond parliament in the firſt 
year 
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Rint ieſty the were numerous, 
names of all the 


twelve, deſiring 


ear of this reign, the Duke of Buckingham was al- 
owed to throw his marks of diſpleaſure upon thoſe 
members who had oppoſed him in the laſt parliament, 
of which one of the chief was the Keeper, whom he 
had openly reproved at Chriſtchuch in Oxford, for 
ſiding againſt him. The Biſhop ſtoutly anſwered, 
that he was indeed engaged with William Earl of Pem- 
broke, and other worthy patriots, to labour the redreſs 
of the people's grievances, and in ſo good a cauſe he was 
reſolved to land upon his own legs. If that be your re- 
A ſaid the Duke fee you ſtand faſt ; and ſo they 
mplete Parted (57). 

112 of Bog: [NN i fort o capitulation.) On the 16th of Oc- 
land, Vol. ui. tober 1G26, the Lord Conway brought him this meſ- 
(% To his lodg- ſage (58), that his —_— underitanding that his fa- 
ings in Weſt- ther had taken a reſolution that the Keeper of the 
minfter, whither Great Seal of England ſhould continue but from three 
he had followed years to three years (59); he approving very well 
— — thereof, and being reſolved to obſerve the order dur- 
his own defence. ing his own reign, he expects you ſhould ſurrender up 
Hacket, the ſeal by Allhallowtide next, alledging no other 
cauſe thereof; and that having ſo done, you would 
(59) That was retire to your biſhoprick. The Keeper replied, that 
_ to Kang he hoped it was not his Majeſty's intention to confine 
required it when him altogether to his dioceſe, nor to reſtrain him from 
he dal the ſeal the council board before the delivery of the ſeal; and 
delivered to him. begged he might be admitted to ſpeak to his Majeſty 
in behalf of his reputation as well as his maintenance, 
which was granted; and upon the 19th of that month 
he preſented himſelf to the King, when he firſt aſked 
his Majcſty's grace and favour in general; who grant- 
ing it, gave im his hand twice to kiſs. Secondly, 
ſays the Keeper, I humbly thank your Majeſty for your 
gracious promiſe to take away none of my church prefer- 
(60) This like- ments (60), till you have given me better; and I beſerch 
wiſe had been your Majeſty to keep the ſame benevolent mind towards 
1 to him me, The King replied, I is my intention. Thirdly, 1 
Conn — s beſeech 2 Majeſiy to remember your father's promiſe, 
that aubenſoewer he took axvay the ſeal from me, he would 
place me in as good a biſboprick or archbiſhoprick as be 
could; a promiſe not only ſeconded, but drawn from your 
father firſt, by your Majeſly. K. There is no ſuch 
place vacant ; when any falls, then it will be time to 
make this requeſt to me. Fourthly, I defire that I may 
not be commanded aan from the council table, but that 
m abſence may be left wholly to my own diſcretion. K. 
I never intended it ſo, and never ſaid a word to the 
contrary ; but then I expect you will not attend by a 
voluntary intruſion. Fi/thly, I beſeech your Majeſty to 
declare unto the Lords, that I have willingly and readily 
yielded. to your Majeſty's pleaſure, and that I part in your 
favour and good opinion, and am ftiil your Maye 4 fer- 

want. I will, replies his Majeſty ; but I look t 
no petitions be made by any man at that time, but 
only for my favour in general. Sixthly, I humbly beg 
that your Majefly, when you think fit, would make my 
atonement with the Lord Duke, either upon or without 
examination of thoſe informations, which his Grace hath 
received againſt me. K. It becomes not me, a King, 
to take up the quarrels between my ſubjects; and the 
Duke has never before me expreſſed any enmity 
againſt you. So he thanked his Majeſty for the laſt 


art of his anſwer, which revived him not a little. 


eventhly, Whereas, by your father's direction, I bought 
a on of 2000 marks per ann. for 3000 J. I deſire 
your Majeſty would be pleaſed either to buy it of me for 
the ſum again, and extinguiſh it, or aſſign it to be paid 
me out of the tenths and ſubſidies, as before I had ap- 


9 * 


I AMS. 


4285 
(mm) He gave 
warning to all 
who had any de- 


pendence upon 
9 him to make 


elſewhere, for 
his ſervice would 
ſoon ſtand them 


in no Nead, — 


Philips, p. 157» 


him 
fointment to receive it out of the yp The King 
ſaid, Aſſignments are naught ; but I will take order 


with my Treafurer either to pay it or buy it, as ſhall 
be found moſt convenient. Eighthly, I defire your Ma- 
jeſty would beſtcav the next vacant prebend of Weſtminſter 
upon my 2 (61), as your father had promiſed (61) His 
me. It is very reaſonable, replies the King. Ninthly, un- = 
I petition your Majefly, that . you would be p aſed to a very worthy 
ratify a grant made by your father, of four adyvowſuns Ferſon, fars Dr 
to St Tohn's college in Cambridge, two whereof 1 — of | = 
bought with my money, and two his Majeſty gave me for 1 
the uſe of that ſociety. Says the King, I will ratify ties: but he ne 
the grants, and give way to amend any errors in the ver hat the pre- 
form or in the paſſing. Tenthly, I beg leave to retire bend. 
to a little lodge, lent me by my Lord Sandys, where my 
Lord Coventry may receive the ſeals, when your Majeſty 
commands it. Granted, Laſtly, I beſeech your Majifly not 
to be offended at me, if upon my diſcharge reports are 
raiſed of my being diſcontented ; which I proteſt I am not, 
giving off ſo comfortably in your Majeſty's favour. I 
will do you that juſtice, ſays the King, and ſhall little 
value reports, So, with a _— countenance, he 
gave him his handto kiſs, and diſmiſſed him graciouſly. 
Accordingly the four advowſons were confirmed to St 
John's college ; but after he left Saliſbury, which was 
the next day, he never received any thing of his pen- 
fion ; nor could he ever bring it to a hearing. Before 
five days were expired, he had intelligence how vehe- 
mently the Duke talked againſt him, which made him 
give over all hopes of any court favour for the fu- 
ture (62). (62) Philips, p. 
[OO] At Foxley, near Windſor, after which he re- 173183. 
moved to Buptten.] Sir John Suckling, Comptroller of 
the Houſhold, brought the warrant, whereupon he in- 
ſtantly put the ſeal into a rich cabinet in Sir John's 
reſence, incloſing the key in a letter to his Majeſty, 
ſealed with the epiſcopal arms of Lincoln; in which 
he particularly requeſted it of the King, that he would 
pleaſe to order his ſacceſſor to ſhew countenance eſpe- 
cially to the clergy in their cauſes in that court, and 
ut ſome of that body into the commiſſion of the peace. 
ing now freed from his ſecular employment, and 
coming to live at Bugden, he found the houſe quite 
out of repair and all order, but in the ſpace of one 
year he made a good — out of a ruinous pile; 
(63) furniſhing the gallery with a curious collection of (63) It is a large 
aintings he made at a great expence. He beautified _ 1 * 
the chapel with all the expence it was capable of. 1 
After this he planted woods and walks, fenced the Chen the bihhop- 
k, and ftored it with deer; and he bought in all rick had 34 
the leaſes belonging to the demeſnes, which through wich manors be- 
miſman ent were let out to the very gates. His _ 8. 
delight lay chiefly in gardening; ſo that he was even — biſhop- 
profuſe in his expences that way in arbours, flowers rick in England, 
of the choiceſt ſort, orchards, pools, fiſh-ponds, with but nothing had 
a wall raiſed three foot from the ground, paled in, been done in it 
and ſhaded on each ſide with trees. He alſo bought Dr 
Day's library, and got the timber hewn ready for the 
building; but the unexpected troubles that came upon 
him, ſtopt the advancing of it ſo long, that the timber 
came into the hands of ſoldiers to make fortifications 
in the civil war, and che books became a prey to every 
flatterer that could read. During the time that he 
lived here, the ſervice was decently performed at his 
chapel with the organ and other muſic, and the beſt 
voices that could be procured, himſelf often bearin 
a part among them; and the altar was adorned wit 
rich plate, and other coſtly utenſils. In the 2 
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(64) Hacket, p. 
60. 


194. 


6% Id, p. 196. 


'6-) Hacket, p- 
108. 


(£8) 16. p. 4. 
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to ſubmit to his Maj 


IAM S. 

him for the meeting of the third parliament, he had the like intimation, as before, of 
his Majeſty's pleaſure that he ſhould forbear being preſent in it; but he now refuſed 
eſty's directions, reſolved to ſtand upon his privilege PP}, and fat 


in the Houſe of Lords himſelf, and not by proxy, as before: and the petition of right 


being 
ſame time pro 


ſet on foot in this parliament, the Biſhop promoted it with great zeal, but at the 
poſed a clauſe to be added in favour of the crown [ 22 ], and moved like- 


wiſe for an act to explain the Bill of Rights, ſo as thereby his Majeſty's claim to the du- 


ties of tonnage and 


poundage might be fully confirmed. His behaviour at this time 


ſeems to have reconciled him to the Duke of Buckingham [RR], and the King was ſo 
well ſatisfied with him, that he conſulted him in a point of the utmoſt importance 
concerning his own conduct, and expreſly approved of his advice [SS]. But the incau- 
tious uſe he afterwards made of the King's freedom [TT] in communicating his thoughts 
to him, drew the royal diſpleaſure upon him again; and in 1629 his name was actual! 

ſtruck out of the council-books. And though he obtained his Majeſty's pardon for that 
„ See Remark offence (ao), yet the next year upon the chriſtening of Prince Charles (pp), when all the 
l reſt of the Lords both ſpiritual and temporal were invited, the Biſhop of Lincoln was 


excepted [UU ]. This year he 


three years he brought the palace intoas much ſtrength 


and elegance as when it was firſt inhabited. In a 
word; he lived at Bugden the moſt epiſcopally of any 
of his predeceſſors. He took ſeveral noblemens ſons, 


as of the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Pembroke, 
Saliſbury, — Leicefter, into his houſe, beſides ſeve - 
ral others of the gentry, and provided preceptors for 
them, who often accounted to him how their charges 
proceeded both in piety and in learning; and to ſuch 
as grew ripe for the univerſity he read himſelf a brief 
ſyſtem of logic. Beſides, he maintained ſeveral poor 
ſcholars at the univerſity ; and in this and other cha- 
rities he ſpent 1000 Il. and ſometimes 1200 |. per 
annum (54). 

. He reſolved to fland upon his privilege.) In his 
anſwer to Lord Coventry's letter, which brought him 
the order not to appear in the houſe, he ſays, * I muſt 
* crave ſome time to reſolve by the beſt counſels 
God ſhall give me, whether I ſhall obey your 
* Lordſhip's letter (though mentioning his Majeſty's 
* pleaſure) before my own right, which by the law 
* of God and man I may in all humility maintain.“ 
(55) 

[22 ] A clauſe in favour of the crown.) This clauſe 
was, that as they deſired to preſerve their own liber- 
ties, ſo they had regard to leave intire that power 
wherewith his Majeſty was intruſted for the protection 
of his people. He even chid his friends among the 
Commons for not admitting it, but found them more 
ſullen than uſual (66). 

[RR] Reconciled to the Duke of Buckingham.) He had 
a private conference with the Duke, wherein he tender- 
ed him his faithful ſervice, which was accepted by the 
Duke, who had another private conference with him 
afterwards, and, two months before his death, pro- 


miſed to reſtore the Biſhop into favour, and did deſign” 


a time for the open profeſſion of it; however, at this 
time they parted in perfect charity, which was happy 
for them both, ſince they never met again, the Duke 
being ſoon after murdered by Felton. It is certain 
that the Biſhop had always been faithful in executing 
Buckingham's commands, and as to what lay in his 
power punctually to obey him; but it was allowed by 
the Duke's mother, that the Lord Keeper had ſufficient 
reaſon ſometimes not to comply with her ſon, and 
that ſhe never knew them diſagree, but that his coun- 
ſels were wiſe and well grounded, ever tending to 
the Marquis's honour, ſafety, and proſperity. But 
then he often offended her ſon with reprehenſions that 
were too bold and vehement (67) ; and, as the 
Counteſs had intimated to him, were aggravated b 
Biſhop Laud : which coming from a perſon of fo 
much zeal and worth, might eaſily have their deſired 
effett upon a mind ſuch as that of the Duke her ſon, 
which was ſoon ſatiated with the beſt ſervices of thoſe 
whom be had promoted. After the Duke's unfortu- 
nate end, Biſhop Williams wrote a letter of condolance 
to his ſiſter, the Counteſs of Denby ; the anſwer to 
which ſhews how much ſhe believed him a fincere 
friend. It begins thus: My Lord, it is true noble- 
* neſs that makes you remember ſo diſtracted a crea- 
ture as I am, and to continue a friend in harder 
* fortunes. You give me many reaſons of comfort, 
for which I kindly thank you (68).” 

[SS] And approved his advice.] The King giving 
him his hand to kiſs, . conjured him to tell him freely 


qt ! , H 
fell undet the examination of the commiſſioners appointed Ly 
to 27, 1639, 


how he might beſt ingratiate himſelf with the people : 
To which he as freely replied, That the Puritans were 
many and ſtrong ſticklers, and if his Majeſty would 

ive but private orders to his miniſters to connive a 
ale at their party, and ſhew them ſome indulgence, 
it might perhaps mollify them a little, and make them 
more pliant; though he could not promiſe that they 
would be truſty long to any government. The Kin 
anſwered, that he had chought upon this before, — 
that he would do ſo (69). 

[TT] The incautious uſe, c.] About two months 197. 
after the laſt mentioned declaration of his Majeſty, the 
Biſhop, at his court at Leiceſter, ated according to 
that counſel then reſolved upon by his Majeſty ; and 
withal told Sir John Lamb and Dr Sibthorp his rea- 
ſon, that it was not only according to his own, but 
the royal pleaſure. This coming to the King's ear, 
it was reſolved, that upon the depoſition of theſe two, 
a bill ſhould be drawn up againſt the Biſhop for re- 
vealing the King's ſecrets, being a ſworn counſellor, 
As to the two informers, we have already given an 
account how Lamb owed his dignity to the Biſhop. 
At this time he was Sir John Lamb of Rothwell in 
Northamptonſhire, and Chancellor of Peterborough. 
Sibthorp having married his daughter, was Rector of 
Water [Fenny] Stratford in Buckinghamſhire, and a 
_ of Peace ; both were violent perſecutors of the 

uritans, and the latter particularly a great promoter 
of the — project of raiſing money by loan, with- 
out his parliament, to which purpoſe he had printed 
a ſermon (70) the year befoxe, for which he had been 
made King's Chaplain, and a Prebendary of Peter- 


his own opinion againſt their ſharpneſs with the royal 
authority. 


truth. The information being tranſmitted to the 


council-table, was ordered to be ſealed up, and com- (73) Wood's 
the Athen, Oxon. 
vol. 2. col. 275+ 


mitted to the cuſtody of Mr Trumball, one of 
Clerks of the Council. Nevertheleſs the Biſhop made 
ſhift to procure a copy of it, and likewiſe the 
King's pardon for that offence. - It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore that his being ſtruck out of the council-book was 
owing to ſubſequent informations brought againſt him; 
yet when he aſked the Earl of Holland the cauſe of it, 
that Earl told him, that he muſt expect worſe than 
this, becauſe he was ſuch a champion for the Petition 
of Right, and that there was no room at the table for 
thoſe that would aver it. But if we may credit the ( 
noble hiſtorian (72), he laid himſelf o 
ſigns of his enemies after his removal from the ſeal ; 
for, ſays he, living ſplendidly in his dioceſe, he made 
himſelf very popular among thoſe who had no reve- 
rence for the court, of which he would frequently, 
and in the preſence of many, ſpeak with too mach 
freedom, and tell many ſtories of things and perſons 
upon his own former experience, and did often preſume 
in theſe unwary diſcourſes to mention the perſon of 
the King with too little reverence. 
[UU] He unt not invited to the Chriſtening.) D 

Hacket aſſures us (73), that this ſlight vexed 
more than any that was 


yu u 
duced him to a degree of dej 
> 


n him, and even re- 
ion, that in ſo good a 


day, 


(70) Intituled 

A k apoſtolical obe- 

borough (71) ; ſo that the Biſhop, who always diſap- dience. Au aflize 
proved any ſevere proceedings againſt the Puritans, no ſermon at Nor- 


donbt was glad that he had it in his power to back . 
om. a" 7. 
Lond 27» 

Dr Hacket obſerves, 'that they ate and "I 3 


drank at the Biſhop's table at this time, and depoſed ticle, Remark 
not only what they heard there, but more than the [M. 


in Hiſt, of 
n to the de De os 


ſupra, p. 345. 


1 
him (73) + 96. 


1 1 * _ * . * 
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to enquire into exacted fees (44), which terminated greatly to the advantage of his repu- | A 
tation N]. | About this — being told, that the King was offended — his a i- (99) — 
ficent way of living at Bugden, and with his holding the deanery of Weſtminſter, he in Si" Hern 


refuſed to comply with his Majeſty's pleaſure in either of theſe propoſitions [XX]. „ Selman“ 


He cle; 
afterwards diſputed the Metropolitan's right to viſit his dipceſe Z J. In 1636 a com- 
plaint was lodged againſt him by the high-ſheriff of Huntigdonſhire for refuſing to pay 


the ſhip- money [ZZ], and preſently after, upon ſome informations being brought againſt 
him in the Star Chamber for ſcandalous words ſpoken of the King and his miniſters, he 
was ſentenced to pay a fine of 10, ooo J. and 40 ſuffer impriſonment during his Maje- . 2. 
ſty's pleaſure, and to be ſuſpended by the high commiſſion court from all his dignities, 4/6- 3 
offices, and functions [AAA]. Accordingly he was ſent to the Tower of London, . +/+ 2 


where 


(78) Lid. p. 95 


* It woe ob- 
ſerved that his 
pride and obſti- 
nacy in not ſub- 
mitting to the 


King in due 


time, had un- 
done him. Gar- 
rard's letter to 
Ld Wentworth, 
dated July 14, 
1637, in Straf- 
ford's letters, & c. 
p. 25. vol. II. 


he had his 


day, when the King's clemency ſhould have run at 
waſte to all men, that then he ſhould be ſuperſeded. 
* But in one reſpect, ſays Biſhop Williams, it was 
well; for I could not have ſaid Amen to Biſhop 
* Laud's prayer conceived for the royal infant (and 
was commanded to all pariſh churches) in that paſ- 
* ſage, Double his father's grace, O Lord, upon him, 
© if it be poſſible; to = in a poſſible whether the Al- 
* mighty could double thoſe gifts to the child which 
he had given to the father, and to confine the good- 
« neſs and almightineſs of the Lord: It ſhewed both 
bold flattery and loathſom divinity. Let Cartwright 
and all his party ſhew ſuch an exception againſt any 


line in our common prayer, and | will confeſs they 


have ſome excuſe for their nonſubſcription. 

(WW ] It turned greatly to his reputation. ] Ratcliffe, 
the Attorney at York, prepared a bill about the fees 
of the Clerk of the Hanaper, but it came to nothing; 
and with reſpect to thoſe in the epiſcopal regiſtry at 
Lincoln, the Biſhop wrote to the King about them a 
letter, in which he proteſted he had never touched one 
penny of thoſe fees, but given his to mend his ſer- 
vants wages, and defired the matter might be referred 
to the Archbiſhop [Abbot]; which being granted, 
that Archbiſhop did authorize the receiving the uſual 
fees for the preſent de bene ee, and ordered a table of 
them to be hung up in all the courts of the dioceſe (78). 

[XX] He refuſed to comply to his Majefly in either 4 
mheſa propoſitions.) Being continually harraſſed wit 
vexatiouvylaw ſuitsand other troubles, he aſked the Lord 
Cottington, if he could tell him, what he ſhould do to 
procure his peace, and ſuch other ordinary favours as 
other Biſhops had from his Majeſty ? To which that 


Lord replied, that the ſplendor in which he lived, and 


the great reſort of company that came to him, was 
offenſive ; and that the King mult needs take it ill, 
that one under the height of his diſpleaſure ſhould live 
at ſo magnificent a rate. In the next place, his Ma- 
jeſty would be better ſatisfied, if he refigned the 
deanery of Weſtminſter, becauſe he did not care he 
ſhould be ſo near a neighbour to Whitehall. As to 
the firſt, his natural temper would not ſuffer him to 
comply with it, and to moderate his expences in 
houſekeeping ; and he ſaid he was not ſo ſhort - ſight · 
ed as to part with his deanery . But ſince he was 
reſolved to hold it, he was made as uneaſy as poſſible 
in it. He was not admitted to preach before the King 
in Lent, Good Friday, being his uſual courſe for four 
years; and for three years together when he came to 
the chapters or election of ſcholars, he did not reſt 
above a day or two in college, but Secretary Coke, 
either by letter or viva voce, commanded him from 
the King to return to his biſhoprick ; ſo that the Bi- 
ſhop one time very reſolutely aſked him, how he durft 
command a man out of his freebold? which wrought 
upon the old gentleman ſo far, that he never reſted till 
pardon ſealed for it. After the Arch- 
biſhop was ordered by the King to preſs him to reſi · 
dency upon his biſhoprick by the ſtatutes. But this 


proved ineffectual; for, in anſwer to his Grace's let- 


ter, he writes thus: I confine myſelf to thoſe parti- 
* cular ſeaſons to which the local ſtatutes of the col- 
© lege, and my expreſs oath, doth enjoin me; that is, 
© the two chapters, and the great feſtivals, all which 
* ſpace of time doth not, being taken in the diſtinct 
© ſpaces, make a Biſhop a non-refident by any law I 
* know of, nor conſequently infringe his Majeſty's 
ijnſtructions, though a man had no diſpenſation ; 
* which inſtructions require only that a Biſhop ſhould 
* refide. But we preſume that it is no part of his Ma- 
* jeſty's gracious intention, that they ſhould be con- 


regiſters, that his dioceſe had never been viſited ip the 
time of Robert Grolthead, 1285, and never ſince but / 
by virtue of ſome particular bull, or letter of aſitante ©; 
from the King's Majeſty, fince the ſupremacy was 768: 
ſeated in the crown. The reaſon was, becauſe all 
the former means of livelihood being taken away by 
the Duke of Somerſet in the 2d of Edward VI. and 
new corps formed conſiſting in great part of ecclefia- 
{tical juriſdictions, the fees ariſing from thence were 
now the chief ſupport of the Biſhop. Upon which 
account likewiſe the grievance of this metropolitical 
viſitation would be ſo much greater, as it was the 
year of his triennial viſitation. Laud returned for 
anſwer, that he would do him no injuſtice, but was 
reſolved to aſſert the rights of the archbiſhoprick ; and 
the matter being on both ſides agreed to be referred 
to the Attorney General, he determined it in favour 
of the Archbiſhop. This viſitation was ſtill more 
vexatious to the Biſhop, becauſe his old friend Sir 
John Lamb, now Dean of the Arches, preſided init. 
A metropolitical Vicar in this viſitation, occaſioned 
Williams to publiſh his Letter to the Vicar of Gran- 
tham, which had been wrote in 1627, with a defire 
not to publiſh it. It was anſwered by Peter 
Heylin the ſame year, in a book intitled, A coal from 
the altar; to which the Biſhop replied in his Holy (80) Lord Cla- 
Table name and thing, more anciently, properly, and li- rendon, no friend 
terally uſed under the New Tiſtament, than that of Altar. to our author, 
Written long ago by a miniſter in Lincolnſhire, in anſwer 9bſcrves, that 
to Dr Coal, a judicious divine in Queen Marie's dayes. 5 — 4 
Printed for the uſe of the dioceſe of Lincoln, 1637, 4to. alone, 
Licenſed by John Lincoln, Dean of Weſtminſter. which were 
Heylin rejoined in his Antidetum Linco/nienſe ; which countenanced by 


the Biſhop intended to anſwer, but was prevented by Land, and ld 


the ſeizure of his books (20). 28 
[ZZ] For refuſing to pay the fiip money.] Sir Robert 1 


them, in whick 
Oſborn, the High Sheriff, laying a very unequal levy there was much 
upon the hundred in which Bugden lay, the Biſhop 200d Larniog, 

wrote a civil letter to him to rectify it, and he and his ecbb tow turtle 


neighbours would be ready to ſee it collected: upon | nag 2 
this the Sheriff catching at the opportunity, poſts up the Rebellion, 


to court, and makes a heavy complaint againſt the book i. 
Biſhop, that he not only refuſed the payment of ſhip- 

money himſelf, but likewiſe animated the hundred to 

do ſo too; and from this inſtance it may appear how (81) Lives of 
much he was now pecked at. For though he after. Lord Chancel- | 
wards cleared himſelf before the Lords of the council, 1 6% — 
and they were ſatisfied that he had behaved with 2 5 
and prudence, yet Sir Robert was not apprehended, Mit Me, 
nor had the Biſhop any ſatisfaction given him, nor was Cee 


rb — 
[AAA] He was ſuſpended, and ſent to the Teuer. ] beſtowed a living 


This proſecution had been continued for ſeveral years near Hatfeld, 


upon various informations brotght againſt him for _ — 
words in 7 of his Majeſty? his miniſters; 8 
but as no ſufficient proofs were mad gut while the into the high 


Attorney [Noy] lived, the Biſhop had taken no no- commiſſion 

tice of it, concluding it would ſpend itſelf in ſmoke court for ſcan- 
only : but after Noy's death, when he found, by the whore yo 
corrupt management of one Kilyert “, it grew ſo hot gimop, which 
as would ſoon burſt out into a trial, he ſubmitted him- were found 

ſelf in a petition to his Majeſty, in order to prevent a in his ſtudy at 
hearing; in which declaring his innocency from any fuse, r 
crime committed againſt bis Majeſty in thought, word, „igt himſelf 
or deed, behaving as he found all other Biſhops of the into an eſtate, 
realm had done, yet he begged to have no ſuit with and he will whip 
his ſovereign Lord and Maſter and Patron. Your bim ont of it. 


«* Petitioner,” ſays he, cafts himſelf with all humility 1 bi 
(79) Philips, p. © fined, or as it were impriſoned in their biſnoprics (79). 4 your Majefty's fret, and implores your royal mercy, ſupra, p. 1495 
206, & ſeqq, VOL. VI. No CCLVIII. 47 * NON 150, 
| 4 ili pe x pe 
” n E 


ebe XA 


. 8 = * 
„ * 
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ſubmit to them, and thereupon 
to the value of that fine{ BBB). 


obſerved that his 
enemies too 


fo fir from being 
able to procure 


Diortifi cation, 


thit they fla Of the Tower; upon which he was brought to the parliament-houſe, and took his place 
among his brethren. Hereupon his Majeſty was pleaſed to be reconciled to him (77), fo 
far as to command that all orders kept in any court or regiſtry upon the former hearings 
and informations againſt him ſhould be taken off, razed, and cancelled, that nothing 
might ſtand upon record to his diſadvantage [CCC]. However, in the Houle of Lords 


find it difficult 
enouh to ſtand 
their own 


ground. Lives 


of the Lord 
Chancellors, vol. 
Y L P. 105. 


© NON STARE IN JUDICIO CUM SERVO TUO, but ſuffer 
* him to aſcribe his deliverance to your Majeſty's clemency. 
Then, with regard to the information of Lamb and 
>: Sibthorp,'he proceeds thus: And whereas your Majeſty 
s © having in the 4th year of your happy reign received 
> * the opinion of the four Lords to whom it was com- 
* mitted, concerning this very ſelf ſame charge, did, 
in your Majeſty's gallery of Whitehall, admit the 
- * defendant, brought in by the Lord Treaſurer, one 
* of the ſaid committee, to kiſs your Majeſty's hand, 
and did uſe unto him the ſaid defendant, ia the 
* preſence and hearing of the ſaid right honourable 
8 Los theſe gracious words, that your Majeſty was 
* pleaſed to forgive all that was pat, and ſhould 
* clleem of this defendant according as how he 
* ſhould demean himſelf for the time to come; he be- 
* ſeeches no further proſecution may be uſed againſt 
„bim. He concludes in pleading for his Majefty's 
favour for a perſon, * who had,” ſays he, the ho- 
* nour to cloſe your Majeſty's father's eyes, and of 
drawing up the commillion and contracts for your 
* Majeſty's marriage. Biſhop Hacket aſſures us, that 
he likewiſe applied to Laud for his intereſt with his 
Majeſty to the ſame purpoſe ; and the better to move 
him to it, put him in mind of his former friendſhip, 
in — him the biſhoprick of St Davids (82): 
ſo hard did be ſtruggle to prevent any further hearin 
of this cauſe. But we have the reaſon why all ores 
ineffectual from Lord Clarendon, who aſſures us, that 
it was not poſible for him at this time to make his 
peace; for though, ſays he, upon ſome former ad- 
dreſſes and importunities in his behalf by ſome perſons 
of power and place in the court, and in which. the 
Queen herſelf had endeavoured to do him ſome good 
offices, the King was inclined to have ſaved him, be- 
ing a Biſhop, from the infamy he muſt undergo from 
a public trial, yet the Biſhop's vanity had 1n thoſe 
conjunctures ſo far tranſported him, that he had done 
all he could to have inſinuated that the court was 
aſhamed of what they had done, and had prevailed 
with ſome of his powerful friends to perſuade him to 
that compoſition ; upon which the King would never 
more hear any perſon in his behalf (33). 
— ton [BBB] And ſeized ta the value of the fine.] The 
Biſhops and 4 terms of accommodation were, 1. That he muſt leave 
Doctor: of Law his biſhoprick and commendams, and take a biſhop- 
about it in the rick in Ireland or Wales, as his Majeſty hould think 
4 of Fe- fit. 2. He muſt recant his book ®. 3. Secure all his 
rd, Seate fines. 4. Never queſtion any that had been employed 


Strafford, State 2 a : - 
papers, &c. in a by his Majeſty againſt him. To this be anſwered, 


2, Hacket, p. 
1 17 


8;) Clarendon's 
Hiftory of the 
Rebellion, &c, 
wbi ſupra, Þ* 
317. 


®* He had been 


examined in the 


letter to his that he was content to lay his biſhoprick and deanery 
pay” = 637. at his Majeſty's feet, but was not willing to go into 
> — Ireland. That he could not recant his * which 


7, 1637. vol. ii, he was ready to jultify, That he would pay his fine 
p. 149. as _— he = _y and that he would not queſtion 
; any body. is being not thought ſufficient, he of. 
0 4) Sp ws fered to refign all he had in — church, but ſtill to 
zei uſed to go in- live in England (84) ; and as to his book, he was 
to Ireland ; for ſorry if any thing in it gave offence to his Majelty, 
* oy nes But ſince he muſt be ſtript of all he had in the church, 
himſelf againg he defired to know how much ſhould be left him of 
the Archb. hop all his lands and leaſes to live upon, that the fine ga- 
E here, therers might not have all? and whether his penſion 
Suk : 1c went of 2000 marks a year, and the 240001. in arrears for 
tee an an the ſame, ſhould be taken in part for the King's pay- 
ment? The anſwer he received was, that penſions 

= what 


he Earl of 

— "that were not paid to men out of favour ; and as 

would cut oft his ſhould be allowed him out of his own eſtate to live on, 
head in leſs than he muſt not know that, till he had wholly ſubmitted 


„be Rebellen, himſelf. Upon this his Lordſhip writes to the Earl 
uc. p. 357, of Dorſet (who carried theſe meſſages to and fro) 


WILILIAMS. 


where ſome hard terms of accommodation being offered him, he abſolutely refuſed to 
ſeizure was made of his goods at Bugden and Lincoln 

When the parliament met in November 1640, he pe- 
{+-) It has been titioned the King for his enlargement, and to have his writ of ſummons to parliament, 
but notwithſtanding be procured the mediation of the Queen, who had always preſerved 
tound then were a kindneſs for him, yet the Lord-Keeper Finch and Arch iſhop Laud oppoling, brought 
the King to refuſe it; ſo that about a fortnight after, viz. about the 16th of 
bum any further the Houſe of Lords ſent the Uſher of the Black Rod to demand him of the Lieutenant 


8 | * , N „ 
3 4s AF * d 
. « £2 . * 
- 


ovember, 


that it were a tempting of God to part with all he had 
willingly, and leave himſelf no aſſurance of a liveli- 
hood: That his debts, if he came out of the 1 ower, 
would caſt him into another priſon, no better provi- 
ſion being made for them than he ſaw appearance of. 
That he would ncver bazard himſelf into a condition 
to beg his bread. After this, hearing his Majeſty 
would not abate any thing of his fine, he defired thar 
it might be taken up by 1000 l. yearly as his eſtate 
would bear it, till the whole ſhould be paid. But that 
was not granted: Kilvert was ordered to go to Bug- 
den and Lincoln, and there to ſeize _ all he could, 
and bring it into the Exchequer. Kilvert, glad of 
the office, made ſure of all that could be found, goods 
of all ſorts, plate, books, &c. to the value of 10,000 l. 
of which he never gave account but of 800 l. The 
timber he felled, killed the deer in the park, fold an (85) That is, 
organ which coſt 120 l. for 10 l. pictures which coſt tl! bisLoreſhip's 
4001. for 41. made away with what books he pleaſed, *'<barge in 
and continued revelling for three ſummers (85 in 
Bugden-houſe. For four cellars of wine, cyder, ale, (86) Clarendon 
and beer, with wood, hay, corn, and the like, ſtored , he was 
up for a year or two, he gives no account at all ; and — 
thus a large perſonal eſtate was ſquandered away (86), compaffion of 
and not the leaſt part of the King's fine paid all this any, except 
while; whereas if it had been managed to the beſt ad- thoſe, who out 
vantage, it would have been ſufficient to have diſcharg of hatred to the 
ed the whole. It were endleſs, ſays Dr Hacket (87), to gy na}/f 
repeat all the contrivances againſt his Lordſhip during had lo ſo uſefil 
his confinement, the bills which were drawn up, and a companion. U- 
ſuits commenced againſt him, as if it were on purpoſe bi \upra, p. 135. 
to impoveriſh him, and to plunge him into debt, that (37) p. 128. 
ſo if he procured his enlargement from this priſon, he part 2. 
might not be long out of another. He petitioned the 
Lord Keeper, ccmplaining, that he was ſummoned, be- 
ing a priſoner, to appear at the ſame time bgfore three 
or four courts of juſtice; that his means were taken 
from him, his ſervants ſome of them had betrayed him, 
others had left him ; that he was forced to make but King, aud Ie 
one meal a-day, and that but a poor one, for want of vas granted him 
means to buy him bread 1. However, he bore all in the firſt aiti- 
theſe afflictions with the utmoſt . patience ; and if a cle; but in the 
ſtranger had ſeen his Lordſhip in the Tower, he would Senn O = 
never have taken him for a priſoner, but rather for Ln Treafarer, 
the Lord and Maſter of the place: for he lived with was told by his 
his uſual chearfulneſs and hoſpitality, and wanted Lordſhip, that 
only a larger allowance to give his gueſts a heartier he had 2 
welcome; for now he was confined to bare coo l. 3 
year (88), a great part of which was conſumed in the the Biſhop's 
very fees of the Tower. He diverted himſelf, when lands extended, 
alone, ſometimes with writing Latin poems, and at but yet could rey 
other times with the hiſtories of ſuch as were noted for of he pom 
their ſufferings in former ages. And for the three ot of nothing 
years and a half that he was confined, he was the fame nothing could be 
man as elſewhere, excepting that his frequent law-ſuits had. Garrard's 
broke his ſtudies often ; and it could not be ſeen, that ma 7 ou» 
he was the leaſt altered in his health, or pleaſantneſs gt letters, Ar. 
of his temper ($9). as bel. 
[CCC] The King was reconciled to him] When ſome 
after this were ſet on to try how he ſtood affected to (33) Paid wb 
his proſecutors, he anſwered, that if they had no wor/e . 8 
foes than him, they need fear no harm, and that be ſa- Wales, pur- 
luted them with the charity of a Biſhop; and when chaſed, as bas 
Kilvert came to him to crave pardon and indemnity been ſaid, of p 
for all the wrongs he had done, I afſare you pardon, ——_ 
ſays the Biſhop, for aubat you have done before ; but | 099" 
this is @ new fault, that you take me to be ſo bla a2 
Spirit as to defile myſelf with treading upon /o mean a (80) Hacket, 3 
creature. Lives 8TILL BY PBTTYFOGGING AND before. 
IMPEACHING, AND THINK THAT I YAVE F@RGOT (go) Philips 


TEN YOU (go). > he? 242+ 


t. The petition 


107 1d. ibid. 


92) Hit. of th 
Rebellion, * 


ubefore, p. 396. 


* 
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he ſeconded the Lord Say's famous ſpeech againſt Archbiſhop Laud, but at the ſame 


time applied himſelf to the King, and made the 

jeſty, and zeal to the church [DDD]. And ſhort 
the King, as Dean of Weſtminſter, mentioned the 
contempt, and in the proſecution of the Earl of Strafford, he defended the right o 


eateſt profeſſions of duty to his Ma- 
after, in a ſermon preached before 


— nat diſcipline (e) with your (%) He obſerved 


that it was a gu- 
the ye: nment fit on- 


Biſhops to vote in caſes of blood in a very pertinent learned ſpeech, but declared his opi- þ For taylorsand 
nion at the ſame time, that they ought not to be preſent at that trial, and offered, not N, neben 


r noblemen 


only in his own name, but for the reſt of his brethren, to withdraw always when that bu- 474 gentlemen, 


ſineſs was entered upon [EEE]. However, when the bill of attainder had paſſed both 


C.arcndon's 
Ri, of the R 


houſes, he perſuaded his Majeſty againſt his private conſcience to give the royal aſſent a . . 
to it [FFF]. In May 1641 he defended in a long ſpeech, very conſiderable for the learn- * © 

ing and 8 of argument it contained, the right of the Biſhops to ſit in the houſe 

of peers, which had this effect, that the bill for depriving them of that right was then 


thrown out by the houſe. 


He was advanced to the ſee of York [GGG] December the 4th /..) Lora ch 
(x) Le Neve, ubi following (47), and when upon the revival of the lately rejected bill the mob being ga- 
bete F. 93. thered about the parliament-houſe to prevent the Biſhops from entering therein, inſolentl 


rendon informs 
us, that it was 
Y within a very 


tore his gown from his back, he returned to the Deanery, and convened thither all his g #3 bete, 


brethren that were in town (au), and propoſed to them as abſolutely neceſſary, 
ſhould unanimouſly and preſently prepare a proteſtation to ſend to the houſe againſt the 
force that was uſed upon them, and againſt all the acts 
during the time that they ſhould be kept by force from doing their duties in the houſe, 


Chriſtmas ; and 
that they the petition uon 
the face of it 
4 appears to be 
which were or ſhould be done preſented on be 
27th of Deccm- 
ber, 


and immediately having pen and ink ready, he prepared a proteſtation, which being read 
to them, they all approved, and being engroſſed, they ſet their hands to it (ww) Decem- (+) Der. 


ber the 27th, when the Archbiſhop went to Whitehall, and preſenting it to his Majeſty, 


ing, ſays 014 
Clarendon, vn 


to whom it was directed, humbly deſired, that he would ſend it to the Houſe of Peers, hi: great een 


ſince they could not preſent it themſelves, and command that it ſhould be entered in 


ence in the rules 
of the houle. 


the journal of the houſe: he obtained his ſuit, but the conſequence was the commitment ee bed fat 


of himſelf with the reſt of the petitioners by the parliament on an accuſation of high-trea- 
ſon to the Tower, where they all remained till che bill for putting them out of the houſe 
was paſſed, when on May 5th, 1642, they were releaſed, and June the 27th following, 
our Archbiſhop in perſon was inthronized in his own cathedral at York, where the King 
then was, but his Majeſty left it in July, and the Archbiſhop- was forced away ſoon 
Being at Cawood one night very late, Dr Ferne, whom he had formerly made eon. 


after. 


o many vears. 
and in fome p- 
haments as 
peaker, wh:l!? 
he was keeper ot 
the great ſeal. 
Ibid. vel. l. part 
Ul. p. 350. % 


Archdeacon of Leiceſter, came in with à ſollicitous countenance, and begged him to 
leave the houſe and the country immediately, for that the younger Hotham was coming 


[DDD] Hz ſeconded Lord Say's ſpeech, and profeſſed 
zeal to the church.) After Lord Say had done, the 
Biſhop got up, and ſaid, That he had long known 
that noble Lord, and had always believed him to be 
as well affected to the church as himſelf. However, 
he profeſſed to the King, that he had a perfect de- 
teſtation of thoſe perſons, who appeared to have no 
affection or duty toward his Majeſty, and of all evil 
Intentions againſt the religion eſtabliſhed ; and that 
the civility he had expreſled toward them, was only 
out of gratitude for the good which they had ſhewed 
to him, and eſpecially that he might the better pro- 
mote his Majeſty's ſervice (91). 


[EEE] To withdraw when that buſineſs was entered 


upon.] His ſpeech in defence of the right of the Bi- 
ops is extant, and lies before me. His arguments 


are clear and undeniable, according to the legal eſta- 


bliſhment of the conſtitution. But having aſſerted the 
right, and therein ſhewn that it was at their own 
option, whether they would attend, or no, at that 
Lord's examination in the Houſe, he thought it no 
inconſiſtence voluntarily to wave their privilege. The 
whole fact ſtands thus: Some of the Biſhops greatly 
diſliking the violence of the Earl of Strafford's proſe- 
cution, when his life was plainly ſtruck at, thought 
to caſt an odium upon it as cruel, by declaring in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that they were forbid by the 
canons of the church to give their aſſiſtance in caſes of 
blood; upon this a motion was made, that the Biſhops 
might have no vote in the paſſing that act of attainder, 
becauſe they pretended it was to have their hands in 
blood, which was againſt an old canon. The Biſhop 
of Lincola ſpoke againſt that motion, and defended: 
their right ; — having done ſo much, he declared 
that they ought not in prudence to be preſent on ac- 
count of the canons, and offered, not only in his own 
name, but for the reſt of the Biſhops, to withdraw 
always when that buſineſs was entered upon ;. and ſo, 
ſays the noble hiſtorian (a little ſeverely) betrayed a 
fundamental right of the whole order, to the great 
2 of the King, and to the taking away the 

ife of that perſon who could not otherwiſe have ſuf - 
fered (92). However jult, though ſevere, this remark 


with 


may be, yet it ſhews this Biſhop's great weight and 

authority among his brethren, whom he here prevailed 

with to ſurrender their public right up to their private 

conſcience, (2) Viz. Arch 
[FFF] To give his afſent to it.] Here, on the other bibo 8 

hand, our cafviſ prevailed with his Majeſty to give and the Biſopt 

up his private to his public conſcience. Lord Claren- Moreton and 

don lays the weight upon him, though three other Potter; but we 

Biſhops joined with him, as it is faid (93), upon this reef cn this 
- a , ge upon 

trying point, which at the ſame time that it ſerved to yg; to be 2 

diſcover what kind of ſpirit they were of, proved an miſtake. See his 

occaſion to Biſhop Juxos of giving an illuſtrious ex- article. 

ample of a moſt heroical integrity, by telling the (%) Eachard's 

King, that he ought to do nothing with an unſatisfied Hiſt. of Eng- 

conſcience, upon any conſideration in the world (94). land, vol. II. p. 
[GGG] He was advanced to the ſee of York.) Lord 235. See alſo 

Clarendon relates(95)the occaſion of this advancement GOOD 12 

thus: After the King thought it neceſſary to make 

him Archbiſhop of York, which, as the time then was, (95) Ubi ſupray 

could not qualify him to do more harm, and might f 3517. 

poſſibly diſpoſe and oblige bim to do ſome good, he 

carried himſelf ſo inſolently in the Houſe and out of 

the Houſe to all perſons, that he became much more 

odious univerſally than ever the other Abp [Laud] 

had been, having many more enemies than he, and 

few or no friends, of which the other had abundance z 

and the great hatred of the man's perſon and beha- 

viour, was the greateſt invitation to the Houſe of 

Commons to revive ſo irregularly that bill to remove 

the Biſhops, and was their chief encouragement to 

hope, that the Lords, who had rejected the former, 


would now paſs and conſent to this ſecond bill. This 


»»ſure is goin t lengths againſt the Archbiſhop of 
Vork; ye Sith ſubmiſſio 4 


n to better judgmen s I 
can't help thinking it a little far fetched, and ſeems 
to be fo much laboured, as to give ſome room for 
ſuſpeQing a prejudice, eſpecially when we:find him 
repreſented by the ſame pencil in poſſeſſion of the 
kindneſs of ſome, not only as a known enemy to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but as a ſupporter of thoſe 
opinions and thoſe perſons which were againſt the 
church. Indeed with regard to the perſons the thing 
is notorious, and his Lordihip has given us a * 
: able 


v 2 F 
9 a 
* 4 
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B 
virtue of this warrant, the Archbiſhop, on the ſecond of January this year, deputed hi 
nephew William Hooks to have the cuſtody of the caſtle, and gave the country people 
leave to lay up their plate, jewels, money, writings, and other valuable goods in it 
each perſon having an inventory of his own ſhare. Some time after, being ſent for to 
attend the King at Oxford (yy), he gave his Majeſty the beſt advice that his knowledge 
and experience furniſhed him with; and among other things declared, that Cromwell, taken 
into the rebels army by his couſin Hampden, was the moſt dangerous enemy that his 
Majeſty had: for though he were at that time of mean rank and uſe among them, yet 
he would climb higher. And then proceeding to give Cromwell his true character, he 
concludes, In ſhort, every beaſt hath ſome evil properties, but Cromwell hath the proper- 
perties of all evil beaſts, My humble motion is, either that you would win him to you 
by promiſes of fair treatment, or catch him by ſome ſtratagem, and cut him off {HH |, 
After ſome ſtay at Oxford, the Archbiſhop returned to his own country, having received 
a freſh charge from his Majeſty to take care of all North Wales, but eſpecially of Conway 
caſtle. But being diſpoſſeſſed of it about a year afterwards by the King's party, he al- 
ſiſted a colonel of the parliament to retake it, who poſſeſſed himſelf of it [7/7]. After 
this time he lived in a very private manner at Llandegay in that neighbourhood till the 
King's death, whom he did not ſurvive much above a year ; which time he ſpent in 
ſorrow, and ſtudy, and devotions, riſing conſtantly every night out of his bed at mid- 
night, and praying for a quarter of an hour on his bare knees, having nothing upon him 
but his ſhirt and waiſtcoat. At laſt he was ſeized with a quinſey, which put an end to 
his life (zz) on the 25th of March 1650, on his birth-day, being exactly ſixty-eight years 
of age. He was interred in Llandegay church, where, ſome years after, his nephew and 
heir Sir Griffyth Williams erected on the north wall a very handſome monument, with 
the effigies of the Archbiſhop kneeling in white marble, and under it an inſcription, com- 
3 by Dr Hacket his chaplain, who deſcribes him as an eminent pattern of munificent 
oſpitality and charity (aaa), which in another place he explains to point to his generoſity, 
eſpecially to gentlemen of narrow fortunes, and poor ſcholars in both univerſities ; his 
diſburſements this way every year amounting to a thouſand, and ſometimes to twelve 
hundred 


(yy) At this 
time he refigne 
his commendam 
of the deanery 
of Weſtminſter, 
which Mr Phi- 
lips obſerves, p. 
203, was ini644, 
and probably bis 
other commen- 
dams, 


(zz) The words 
of his epitaph 
are, Animam 
ang isa extinttus 


pi ſime Des red- 
eidir, 


* fit ſome ſhould act more vigorouſly againſt your 


able inſtance of it; his ſeconding Lord Say's ſpeech 
* forces, and bring your perſon into the power of the 


* He was pre- againſt Laud: but the noble hiſtorian has produced 
out ARIES no evidence of any opinions ſupported by our Arch- * parliament. He cannot give a good word of his 
_—— kk againſt the church, unleſs the high commiſſion general the Earl of Eſſex, becauic ne is the Earl 


1 h » th j- * 
tiplicity of their court®, and the ſeventeen canons made by the convo- is but half an enemy to your Majeſty, and has done 
ou more favour than harm. His fortunes are bro- 


cauſes, or the cation in May 1640, after the diſſolution of the [ſhort] * 
ſeverity of their parliament, be eſteemed a part of the church, which ken, that it is impoſſible for him to ſubſiſt, much 


cenfures. Archbiſhop Laud deſired might die quietly without * leſs to be what he aſpires to, but by your Majeſty's 
(96) See his blemiſhing the church (96). But they were afterwards * bounty, or by the ruin of us all, and a common 
letter to Mr condemned by the ſucceeding [long] parliament, and * confuſion, as one ſaid, Lentulus ſalva republica ſal- 
Selden, Nov. the ſucceeding convocation, where Biſhop Williams * wws effe non potuit (99). 


Meche? po held the chair ia the committee appointed to review LI] Vs pofſefſed himſelf of it.) Lord Clarendon 


[HH]. thoſe canons (97). Nor can there, I believe, be any having expoſed our Archbiſhop's cafuiltry, as the 
I inftance given in ſuppert of this charge, our author's King's confeſſor, in the caſe of the Earl of Strafford, 
(97). — ſteady adherence to the legal eſtabliſhed church being concludes it thus: This was the argument of that un- 


mittee of Inno- the moſt unexceptionable part of his character, and is 
vations, and ſat conſtantly inſiſted upon and defended by Biſhop Hac- 
March 12, 1640. ket, who was never reckoned lukewarm in the church's 

8) Tn bis kit cauſe. Mr Eachard tells us(98),that notwithſtanding the 
(9 5 "gland, vel. world't opinion of his principles, he continued ſo exact 
UI. p. 700. and ſtrict to the rules of the church of England, that 
in his laſt ſickneſs wanting a regular preſbyter to give 
him the ſacrament, abſolution, &c. he purpoſely or- 
dained an honeſt and pious ſervant of his own to ad- 
miniſter to him in thoſe holy offices. 

FHHH)] And cut bim fbort.] * | knew him,” ſays he, 
at Bugden, but never knew his religion. He was a 
common ſpokeſman for ſectaries, and maintained 
their part with ſtubborneſs. He never diſcourſed as 
jf he were pleaſed with your Majeſty and your great 
* officers. Indeed he loves none that are more than 
© his equals. Your Majeſty did him but juſtice in 
Tr ifog a petition that was put up by him againſt 
Sir Thomas Steward of the iſle of Ely, bat he cakes 


injure his beſt friend; and, above all that live, I 
„think, he is imjuriarum perſequenti/ſimus, as Portius 
* Latraſaid of Cataline. He talks openly, that it 1s 


them all for his enemies, that would not let him 


happy caſuiſt, who truly it may be did believe him- 
ſelf; for towards the end of the war, and when the 
King's power declined, he being then an Archbiſhop, 
did kin perſon aſſiſt the rebels to take a caſtle of the 
King's, in which there was a garriſon, and which was 
taken by a long fiege, becauſe he might thereby bet- 
ter enjoy the profits of his own eflate, which lay there- 
abouts. No doubt the ſtory was thus related to that 
noble hiſtorian (100). But Dr Hacket gives the par- 


- ticulars of the fact, which, beſides what we have in- 


ſerted above' in the text, is, that Sir John' Owen, a 
colonel of the King's, coming that way after a defeat 


in 1645, obtained of Prince Rupert to be under him 


commander of the caſtle; and ſo ſurprizing it by 
force, entered it, notwithſtanding the King's promiſe, 


and the expence laid out not being refunded. There- 


upon the Archbiſh after ſeveral remonſtrances 
made to the court without any ſucceſs, he being joined 
by the country people, whoſe properties were detained 
in the caſtle, and aflifted by one Colonel Mitton, who 
was really a violent man againſt the * they forced 
open the gates, and entered the caſtle, w 


ich Colonel 
Mitton poſſeſſed himſelf of; but that was only agreed 


Came iCcording. 
I and the houle 
being ſurrender. 


voxed at his dit. 
10-0! ment, Le 
Ye , ubi lupra, 
p. 215. ; 


(aa The words 
are, Nuriſcertiæ, 
[ orralitatis, heſ- 
fit.lit lautitie 
miſcricordie ei ga 
pures ixſgre 


excriun. 


(9g) Hacket, 


P · 212. 


(1090) Clares- 
don, ubi ſupta. 


twenty thouſand pounds in 


mated with a 


the Puritans, but was 


which was the vice of his time. 


to by the Archbiſhop on condition that every proprie- 
tor might obtain his own, which the Colonel ſaw per- 
formed (101). 

[KKK] And ſame years 1200 J.] The following in- 
ſtance ſhews remarkably the generoſity of his temper. 
When Peter du Moulin, flying from the fiege of Mqunt 
Albans, came into England, the Biſhop hearing of 
him, and gueſſing that he might very probably be in 
want, ordered his chaplain Dr Hacket to make him 
a viſit, and bid him carry him ſome money, not namin 
any ſum ; upon which Dr Hacket ſaying he coul 
not give him leſs than 201. I did demur upon the ſum, 
ſays the Biſhop, to try you. Is 20 l. a fit gift for me 
to give 2 man of his parts and deſerts? Take 1001, 
and tell him he ſhall not want, and I will come ſhortly 
and viſit him myſelf; which he did afterwards, and 
was as good as his word in ſupplying his wants while 
he was in England, and then ſent for his ſon, and 
gave him a good fine cure in Wales, with a condi- 
tion of allowing his mother ſomewhat for her ſop- 
port (102). 

[LLL] The particulars of his benefafions.] Theſe 
are as follow. Upon Weſtminſter Abbey 4500 l. 
Upon the library there 5001. The college debt 300 l. 

| He new-caſed one fide of the ſquare of Lincoln col- 
(1% Itis in a lege in Oxford, and built the chapel (103), and fur- 
on tale, niſhed it with very handſome ul enſils, eſpecially for 
the communion table. In St John's college, Cam- 
bridge, he founded two fellowſhips and four ſcholar- 
ſhips, and gave the ſociety the perpetual advowſon of 
(1:4) Two of four eccleſiaſtical benefices (104, two with cure, the 
ks 114 obe rectories of Freſhwater and Souldren, and two with- 
cd of King out cure, the donatives of St Florence and Aberdar- 
meg, as before ron, beſides a very large fair gilt bowl, with a cover, 
nnd. for public uſe on feſtivals. He likewiſe contributed 
202111, 13s. 4d. towards the building of the caſe of 
the new library there, which after his death was fi- 
niſhed with what part the troubleſome times had ſpared 
of his mangled library, and by ſelling the duplicates 
and imperfe& books (to which adding the ſum of 
12;1. 45. 1 d.) the college made a purchaſe of lands 


ei) Sce alſo 
Plulips, p. 286. 


(102) Hacket, 


dart . p. 33. 


{> THis woher 


3 wy WILLIS [Tromas]}, 
dum“ rot! . . . . 
Vl. cell, 27, 1621-2, at Great Bedwin in Wiltſhire (a), 


dy her tae fa. 
mily vecame r 
lated ta W. 
WI kehim, 
wunder of New - 

cc, Oxfers, fit for the univerſity about the age 
emo 18 com- 
music: ted by 


Foene Willis, In this ſituation he applied himſelf with the 


4 idem, in 
F. st! Vx, val, 1 
27. & cin vol. 


I ul. 6. 


VOL. VI. No. 358. 


WILLIAM 


reat benefactions. The 
below [LLLI. It is univerſally agreed, that his perſon was handſome and his preſence 
ſtately, his geſture magnificent and his looks generous, the whole exterior being ani- 


God to take him out of the world (106). 


reſided (5); but ſhortly after removing to North Hinkley, 
* ſent this his eldeſt ſon ro ſchool to the famous Mr Edward Sylveſter at Oxford, where the Nec us 


- 4 2 


4291 


(566) The whole 
than title is, Perſ + 6- 
her rantia Santtcrum, 
A ſermon cf 
perſeverir.g in 
Patience, repent- 


S. WILLIS. 


hundred pounds [KKK]. His epitaph likewiſe informs us, that he laid out no leſs 


particulats we ſhall put 


great mind and a high ſpirit [MMM], which raiſed him to aim at great "5 54 ami 
things, and effect them. His temper was hot and haſty in reſenting, 
forgiving; the characteriſtic of his country. He entertained a favourable opinion of Rete, before 
againſt ſhewing them any indulgence, which did not 
fiſt with the legal eſtabliſhment of the church. To this he firmly adhered, and continued ©; 3 
to the laſt to teſtify his diſlike of any alterations or innovations whatſoever therein, either Weineſtay, the 
to enlarge or contract the ſettled forms. He was poſſeſſed of a good ſhare of learning, 
had a ready wit and a ſtrong memory, but in his writings fell into the exploded pedantry ee boeh 
Beſides what hath been already mentioned, he publiſhed — by 
a ſermon under the title of Perſeverantia Sanforum, Sc. („b; He had reſolved upon erst bonor- 
publiſhing the works of his predeceſſor in Lincoln dioceſe, the famous Robert Groſthead, 
which were ſcattered in ſeveral libraries at home and abroad; and he digeſted what he i Cg Jobn 
. could procure of them, and wrote arguments upon diverſe parts of them. 
undertook a Latin Commentary upon the Bible, and the notes, collected from all good Pan of tbe fad 
authors by his own hand, were once in the cuſtody of Mr Gowland, keeper of Weſtmin- : 
{ter college library. His Lordſhip, knowing well that to perform ſuch a taſk completely 
was above the abilities of any one man, intended to leave it to be finiſhed by twelve or 
more of the beſt ſcholars in the nation, whom he had in his eye, and was willing to give as te by 
them twenty thouſand pounds, rather than it ſhould be unfiniſhed (ccc). is 


lation in time 


and as ready in of an cone, 


a the Lord, of the 
pertectly con- parliament, on 


13th day of Fe- 
bruary, at the 


able and right 
reverend Father 


: A Lcrd Biſhop of 
He likewiſe Lincolv, and 


'cec) This defign 
It is w-!] known 


r oo), under 
the title of S;. 
n pfis C it. crm. 


to the value of 20 l. per ann. G1. 125. 4 d. whereof 
to the library keeper for the augmentation of his ſti- 
end, and the reſt for books for the library, as his 
ordſhip's perpetual gift (105). We are informed (105) Philips, 
that the college accepted of his foundation of fellows P. 311. 
and ſcholars, out of gratitude to him, at leſs than half 
the revenue ſufficient to maintain it; for which reaſon, 


after the ſuſtaining of much loſs, they were at laſt 


forced to fink the fellowſhips in their own defence, 
and in compliance with the ſtatute of the college. Ic 
is certain he was ſo ſenſible of the kindneſs of the 
college to his foundation, and how enhappily the 
deſigns of making them reparation for the detriment 
they had ſotained thereby were fruſtrated, that he 
reſolved to leave them an eſtate of zoo l. per ann. 
that the writings of ſett!ement were actually drawn, 
and read over to, and approved of by him; but it 
being ſome hat late at night, and his Lordſhip much 
indiſpoſed, he deferred the ſigning and ſealing of them 
till the next morning, before which time it pl-aſed 
[MMM] A bigh ſpirit.) This laid him open to be ws ce, ok 
galled by his enemies, of which nobody took more 225, 
advantage than Archbiſhop Laud, who himſclf ſeems 
likewiſe to have had his reſt much diſturbed by Wil- 
liams, as appears by ſome paſſages in his diary. Thus: 
October 235 I dreamt the Meer arat dead. Jure 14, 
1626. Dreamt the Biſhop of Linco/n came to me nwith 
iron chain, but returning freed frm them, he leapt upon a 
horſe ; neither could I overtake him. In March 1627, 
Sir Geo. Wright arhiſtered in my ear in my ſteep, that I 
was the canſe that Lincoln xvas not admitte again to : 
favour. July 13, 1637. Dreamt at Andewick, that the v bonnie 
Biſhop of Lincoln came and tried to fit above me at the hated Williams 
council board, and that the Earl of Holland came and for ns want of 
placed him thrre. — On the other hand, all author; zal in the cauſe 
agree, that Williams was not leſs haunted by Laud, — — 
whole very perſon he affected to deſpiſe, if we may no ons 41 
believe Lord Clarendon; and it is evident that their Williams hear- 
mutual animoſity firſt helped to ruin each other, and dix deſpiſ d 
then ſerved to ruin the church (10%. P L1ud for his 


want cf wiidom 
and policy in aay 
Caule, 


(107) The caſe 


the moſt eminent phyſician of his time, was born January 4% Wood's Alb. 


where his father, Mr Thomas Willis, then 
near Abingdon in Berkſhire, 


Oxon. col, $4 9s 
vol. II, 


fore. 


{cholar's diligence meeting with a good capacity and ready apprehenſion, rendered him author's erand- 
of fifteen, 


Dr Thomas Iles, Canon of Chriſt-church, and admitted a Batler of that college in 1636 (0). 
ſame innate induſtrious remper to the acade- 


when he was taken under the patronage of , * 
s, Eq; 
erected a hand- 
ſome wonumeet 
in Chriſt- church 


05 mical ſtudies, and proceeded A. B. June 19, 1639. He likewiſe com menced A. MI. on to Dr Lies, in 
1$th of the ſame month, 1642 (d), having at that time ſome thoughts of chooſing divi- 757 


4 


nity 


47 Q@ 
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WILL IS. 
nity for his profeſſion. But his father [4] dying the next year, he left Oxford, and 
went to take care of his inheritance at North Hinkley, where he continded, till being 
haraſſed by the partiament party, who were encamped not far off in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford, he withdrew for protection into that city, which being garriſoned for the 
King, he there bore arms in the ſervice of his Majeſty till it ſurrendered ; when havin 
ſeen the conſtitution of the church overturned, and no encouragement left for the ſtudy 8 
of divinity, he turned his thoughts to phy ſic (e); in which faculty he took the degree of — 
Woods Fa- Bachelor, December 8, 1646 (): and applying himſelf to the practice of his profeſſion £1, 
vol. II. col. ith remarkable induſtry, he went conſtantly every Monday to Abingdon market (g). At 62 Ach. Oxcy, 
the ſame time being piouſly diſpoſed, and a zealous ſon of the church of England, he had as bel, This 
prayers and facraments daily performed at his chambers in Canterbury quadrangle at ;; tete did. d. 
Chrift-church, by ſome of his friends [BI], according to the then aboliſhed church liturgy, <1 mes. 
All this while his buſineſs increaſing with his fame, he quitted the college, and took a 
houſe in St John Baptiſt's pariſh, oppoſite to Merton college; where, notwithſtanding 
the imminent danger of it, the ſame method of divine ſervice was daily practiſed. About 
this time he married Mary the daughter of Dr Samuel Fell, the ejected Dean of Chriſt- 
(% Hem, ibid. Church (5). In the midſt of thoſe diſtractions, which then miſerably rent the public 
affairs, Oxford was remarkably diſtinguiſhed by a confluence of learned men of all parties 
and perſuaſions, who, confirming the truth of that maxim, that true learning is of no party, 
formed themſelves into a philoſophical ſociety for the improvement of natural knowledge. 
(i) SeeDr Wal- Of this ſociety our author was one of the firſt members (i); and particularly proſecuting 
ks's article. the ſtudy of chymiſtry, he publiſhed in 1659 thoſe remarkable tracts, which firſt brought 
his merit into the knowledge of the world, Of Fermentatiens, of Fevers, and of Urines [C]. 
Theſe pieces were not lels illuſtrious proofs of his philoſophical than of his medical 
genius: And upon the King's reſtoration the next year, our phyſician was recommended 
by Archbiſhop Sheldon to the Sedleian profeſſorſhip of natural philoſophy at Oxford, 
into which he was unanimouſly choſen Auguſt 8, in the room of Joſhua Crols, then 
ejected (k) ; and he ſeldom failed for a conſiderable time of reading ſuch lectures, as drew an 
unuſual number of auditors *. He took his doctor of phyſic's degree on the 30th of October 
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Biſtop Fel}. 
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(4) Wood's Hiſt. 
Univ. Oxon. lib. 


xi. p. 43* 


Goodall. 


(1) Wood's 
Faſti, col. 13 


(r) In the poſt- [4] His fatber.] Dr John Fell, Biſhop of Oxford, 

ſcript to the pre gives us the foilowing account of this gentleman (1), 

_ 2 _ — he was deſcended of an honeſt family, that he 

4 Nas. bad a liberal education, and took the degree of A. M. 

in the univerſity of Oxford, whence, chooſing a coun- 

(2) Of about try life, he retired to an eſtate (2) which he was poſ 

70 |. per annum. ſeſſed of near the ſame city, and ſolely attended his 

Communicated domeſtic affairs, and the care cf his family; that dur- 

. 1. Browne ing the civil wars he was taken off by the contagion 

3 of a camp fever, leaving his ſon an orphan of about 

20 years of age. This account is expreſly controverted 

(3) Ach. Oxon, by Mr Wood(3), who tells us, that this Thomas Willis 

vol, II. col. 550. of North Hinkſey near Abingdon in Berkſhire, was 

ſome time a retainer to St John's college, but took no 

degree; that he afterwards became bailiff or ſteward 

to Sir Walter Smith of Bedwin, and in the laſt part 

of his life reſided altogether at North Hiz.kſey; and 

that he was the ſon of another '] homas Willis, a 

taylor, who moltly lived at Kennington near Ab ng- 

don : but for this article the antiquary alledges nothing 

more than hearſay ; for which another writer inform- 

ing us there was no grounds, ſuppoſes that our author's 

father was ſent to St John's college on account of his 

relation to Dr Francis Willis, ſome time Preſident of 

that college, who having no children, left an eſtate at 

North Hinkſey of about 7ol. a year to his family ; 

that engaging in the civil wars as a royaliſt, he died 

in defence of that cauſe, Auguſt the 4th, 1643, and 

was interred in the chantel of Hinkſey church, in the 

ſame grave with his wife, as appears by the inſcription 

on the grave-itone ; that beſides our author, his eldeſt, 

he left two other ſons, namely John, who was bred an 

attorney at law, and became chapter-clerk at Chriſt- 

church, and compoſed an excellent Ledger-book, 

which goes by his name, from the old records and 

evidences of the college eſtates ; that this John left an 

only daughter, Margaret, who married Mr George 

Cooper, Regiſter to the univerſity, from which match 

deſcended Dr George Cooper, Fellow of New college, 

and an eminent phyſician at Oxford. The other bro- 

ther of our author, named William, died a Fellow of 

Trinity college in the ſame univerſity, and A. M. not 

long after the reſtoration. That our author's father 

had a younger brother named John, from whom de- 

ſcended the family of Willis, of conſiderable note at 

\ General - G 

ctionary, un- (4) Upon the whole, it cannot be denied that Mr 

der our author's Wood's information concerning our author's grand- 
2 dle. | / 


„ following (1). Upon the inſtitution of the Royal Society, he became one of the firſt mem 


Halſhead-hall, in the pariſh of Preſcot in Lancaſhire. 


bers 


ot 


intimates, who has given us no account at all of him, 
only infinuates that he was deſcended from a family 
of his name at Great Bedwin in Wiltſhire, where, lays 
he, ſeveral of the name occur in the pariſh regiſter. 
The reader cannot but obſerve that the circumſtances 
of our author's education, as his going to ſchool every 
day from Hinkſey four miles to Qxtord, and not 
boarding in the city; his being entertained in the fa- 
mily of Dr Iles as his exhibitioner, and admitted in 
the college a batler, the loweſt order in the univerſity, 
and bis keeping Abingdon market at his frit ſetting 
out in the practice of phyſic, all ſpeak the low condi- 
tion of his family; and indeed Dr Fell, who plainly 
intends hi: account of our author for a handſome pa- 
negyric upon his brother-in-law, ſays no mere than 
that he was extracted from an honeit family, hone/ta 
familia ortus. It is certain that the meanneſs of the 
Doctor's birth was no real diſparagement to his per- 
ſon, who by his diſtinguiſhed merit became Faber jor- 
tune ſux. 

A] Divine ſervice according to the church liturgy. ] 
Among others that attended this ſervice, were parti- 


mins not altogether ſo improbable as this writer 


cularly Mr (afterwards Dr) John Fell (Biſhop of Ox- 


ford) brother in-law to our author, Mr John Dolben, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of York, and Mr Richard Al- 
leſtree, afterwards Provoſt of Eton college. Beſides 
theſe the 82 conſiſted of moſt of the loyaliſts 
in Oxford, and eſpecially thoſe ſcholars that were 


ejected in 1648 (5). This diſtinguiſhed part of our au- Wood, a8 
thor's loyalty no doubt was of ſingular ſervice to him j,;c.ce. 


in his election to the Sedleian lecture of natural philo- 
ſophy aſter the reſtoration. 

[C] Of fermentation, &c. ] In this treatiſe the Doc- 
tor firſt ſtarted that hypotheſis, which in his ſubſequeat 
writings he made uſe of for the ſo'ution of all the 
phznomena appearing either in the natural or morbid 
{tate of the body, as alſo for the operation of medi- 
eines. He maintains, that fermentations occaſioned 
by the chymical principles of the blood, are the grand 
principle of life from its firit appearance in the 
punctum ſaliens, through all its natural growth, to its 
decay and final diſſolution ; the juſt proportion and 
ſtate of theſe 1 conſtituting the health of the 
body and the diſeaſes, and at laſt the death of it, being 
brought on either by the exceſs or defect of this pro- 
portion, cauſing either too great or too little fermenta- 
ton therein, For inſtance, in fevers, the principal 

* cauſe 


9 "ce his {<{r- 
ticle. 

[e. Ch. ir, Fs 
5 55» 

(73 Cu. v. p. 57 


1 - * 4 


tomy of the Brain [E]. 


of it (n). In 1664, he diſcovered the famous mineral ſſ ring at Aſtrop [DJ], near Brackley, 
in n 7 and the ſame year he publiſh | 


— 


* „ 
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his celebrated treatiſe on the a. 


The plague raging, eſpecially in London, this and the following 


year, the Doctor drew up, in 1656, A plain and eaſy Method for preſerving thoſe that are 
well, from the Infeftion of the Plague, or any contagious Diſtemper in City, Camp, Country, 


Fleet, &c. and for curing ſich as are infefted with it (). 


The ſame year, his conſtant /) This was 


patron Archbiſhop Sheldon, always ſtudious to promote his welfare, having prompted — wil 
him to ſettle in the metropolis, he removed ſoon after to the city from Oxford, and took © 
a houſe in St Martin's lane, Weſtminſter (o). This ſtep effectually anſwered the purpoſe ( Alben. On. 


intended by it. 


He preſently grew into the moſt extenſive practice of any profeſſor at 


ubi ſupra. 


that time in the faculty; and he executed it with diſtinguiſhed ſkill, care, and induſtry (p). (7) lam, ibid, 
Yet he did not neglect the duties of religion ; but as he roſe early in the morning to at- 

tend divine ſervice, which he ſeldom or never failed of frequenting, beſore he viſited his 

patients, he agreed with the ſchoolmaſter, who taught in the veſtry-room of St Martin's 

church, to read prayers at ſix in the morning in ſummer, and at ſeven in the winter half 

year; and at five in the evening. And ſeeing the ſervice at theſe times much frequented, 

after having continued to pay the ſalary during his life-time, he ſettled at his death 

twenty pounds a year for that purpoſe (3). About this time he was elected a fellow of (14m, cot. 
the college of phyſicians in London (7), and as appointed phyſician in ordinary to King“ 


eauſe of difeaſes, he imputes their riſe to the exceſſive 
termentation, which cauſes too great an effer veicence, 
and a boiling heat in the blood. 

This piece being attacked by Edmond de Meara, 
CoQor of phy ſic at Briſtol, and fellow of the college 
ot phyſicians at London, was de fended by Ur Richard 
Lon er“, in a piece intitvled I zatribu, Ec. in the pre- 
face to which he gives this reaion for publishing a 
vindication of our author, becauſe not only the name 
of Willis, but even of ph.loſophy itſelf, was injured ; 
ard that he does not attempt to aſſert the cauſe of 
Willis as though he needed any aſfiſtance, but merely 
to caſe him of the trouble of ſuch a taſk, who was 
definred for nobler employ ments, than attending to 
the calumnie: of his antagoniit, He declares himſelf 
greatly ver that Willis, equally celebrated for 
his courteſy and gentleneſs of manners, who neither 
by word or deed had given offence to Meara, ſhould 
be perſecuted with the moſt notorious ſalſities and re- 
proaches. But this uſage, continues he, may be ex- 
peed from one who has vilified the greateſt names 
and perſors, Des Cartes, Hervey, and Gliſſon. This 
Briſtol doctor denied Hervey's famous diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood; charges him with advancing 
many ridiculous abſurdities, and even impious opi- 
nions (6). Neither does he give Gliſſon any better 
quarter, for attempting to confirm Hervey's doctrine 
of the ſanguitying faculty of the blood, which having 
tranſcribed from that author, he concludes thus: 17 
prof denter phil: fophatur Gi genius, non aliter quam ft ut 


Adtæon Dianom,naturam nudam ſine veſie conſpexi{ſet (7). 


He then enters upon the defence of Galen's doctrine 
of the four humouis againſt Willis; and having 
ckarged him with borrowing his account of the heart 
from Carteſius, whom he endzavours to expoſe as con- 
founding the vital and benign heat with the deſtructive 
fervors and flame in fevers; which confuſion, ſays 
he, though it may be pardoned in Carteſius, yet is 
abſolutely inexcuſable in Willis; que tamen Confu/io 
guauguam Carteſio, ingenits aliorum minus ſolidis aliquam 
eaucationis umbram wenditanti, concen paſſet, Willifro 
certe,in academia Oxonienſi phiiaſephanti, imo pliloſophie 
ritauraticnem parturienti, nullatenus concedi poteſt. 

The following cenſure of Meara is worth notice: 
he declares his indignation againſt this new hy potheſis 
to be chiefly occaſioned by the introduction of a new 
and pernicious practice fourded upon it. This remark 
furniſhed Dr Lower with an opportunity of obſerving 
on the contrary, that no change was made by it in 
the practice, nor any alteration in ſuch remedies as 
experience had approved. The ſame thing is alſo 
expreſsly intimated by De Willis, who claims no other 
merit by his hypotheſis, than that of founding the 
practice, which was almolt wholly empirical before, 
upon a beiter way of reaſoning, and thereby of pro- 
ceeding to a more rational practice. However, it muſt 
not be omitted, that the Doctor (as is uſually ſeen in 
the caſe of a new invention) becar e ſo enamoured of 
his darlirg hypotheſis, as to carry it to an indefenſible, 
not to ſay chimerical exceſs, which ia the end proved 
its ruin, In no lorg time it was forced to give way 
to a more mechanical hypothefis, ſupported by a bet- 
ter knowledge in mathematics, by Dr Pitcairn, and 


(7 Birch's Hift, 
Charles R. s. 


his ſollowers; but this too, being carried to a like 
exceſs, has ſuffered the like fate. In ſhort, the truc cauſe 
ſcems to be one of nature's ſecrets which are hidden 
from us mcrtals; and I am apt to thiuk that the O21 
e171 of Hippocrates is the beſt ſolution. 

[L] Ajirep weil] It is ſuppoſed he was then 
(pril 12) going upon a viſit to Lady Keyt, his pa- 
tient, in Warwick ſhite, and that obſerving his horte 
to d:ink more largely of it than uſual, he thence took 
a hint, prompted by a natural curioſity “, to make ſe- oy 
veral experiments upon the water, which he tells us he ewe 12g 
him{clf he found impregnate with a vitriolic ſalt and ch. 5. part * 
ſteel, in which reſpect he ranks it with the German 
Spa and Tunbridge wells. Being found to have a (3) Ath. Oxon, 
good effect in the ſcurvy, aſthma, green fickneſs, and vol. II. cel. #57, 
other like diſeaſes, the fame of it ſoon ſpread itſelf 2 3 
over the kingdom. It has been before obſerved, that ther diſparsging- 
in making the experiments he was aſſiſted by Dr Rich- 1, of our author, 
ard Lower; and Mr Wocd ſpares not to give the ho- agaiait whom it 
nour of the diſcovery more to this aſſiſtant, who he is ſ-i4 he had 
tells us was at this time with Dr Willis in this viſit of — 22 
his patients. That Willis being then aſleep, or in a 1 
doſing condition on horſeback, Lower imparted the wants. Br. Wil- 
obſervation of the horie's drinking to him, whereupon lis. 
they jointly made the experiments; and Dr Willis 
afterwards recommended the water to his patients. 
The water is obſerved (9) to haye an irony ſmell and (9) Morton's 
talle; is, according to ſome, impregnated with ſteel, 1 
and, according to others. purely vitriolic, It purges en 8. 
chiefly by urine. | ab. -. 

[E] The anatomy of the brain.] The ſubſtance of 
this piece had been read as lectures in the ſchools at 
Oxford; but before he printed it, was much improved 
and diligently reviſed, as he acquaints us in the pre- 
face: where he alſo ingeniouſly acknowledges the 
aſiltance of Dr Lower in this work, both in the diſ- 
ſections of the brain, and obſervations upon them, as 
a partner and fellow-labourer : he likewiſe bad the 
advice of Dr Thomas Millington, Fellow of All Souls 
college, in the reaſoning part; and many of the figures 
were drawn up by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, with diſtin- 
guiſhed curioſity and accuracy (10). Our author made (10) Sce bis are 
ſeveral conſiderable improvements in this branch of ticle. : 
anatomy. 'The brain having been found before to 
conſiſt of three parts, the c:rebrum, cerebellum, and 
medulla oblongata, he examined theſe parts; and by 
tracing the medullary ſubſtance through all its inſer- 
tions in the viſcera, examining the origin of all the 
nerves, and going along with them into every part of 
the ſyſtem, the brain was, beyond all contradiction, 
proved to be the fountain of ſenſe and motion ; and 
by the courſes of the nerves, the manner how any one 
part of the body conſpiring with any other to procure 
any one particular motion, was clearly ſhewn ; and 
thereby it was made plain even to ſenſe, that very ein) 80 View 
many parts joined at once in cauſing the ſame motion, en ia b en 
the nerves cauſing the motions going into every one Verney upon the 
of thoſe parts, which are all ſtuck together (11) — ſme ſubjeR, 
However, as the ſubject was then ſo little known, it who followed 
muſt not be diſſembled, that ſome of our author's rea- eee — 
ſonings from the phenomena, eſpecially in the compa- of him Habe 
rative anatomy of this part, are very extraordinary« in the an m 
For inſtance, he aſcribes the involuntary motions 1 cal part. 
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Charles II. who afterwards offered to confer upon him the honour of knighthood, which 
„ Athen, Ox. however he modeſtly declined (5), being not fo deſirous of a diſtinction by an Tignity or 
* rank in his own perſon, as ſtudious to procure a handſome proviſion for his family [F]. 

for whom he bal the tendereſt regard. Having before he left Oxford put to that preſs 

Pathologie cerebri & nerveſi generis ſpecimen in quo agitur de morbis comvulſtvis & ſcorbuto, 

0% Ard at Lo- it came out at Oxford in 1667. 4to (). And an account of it was publiſhed in the Philoſo- 

don in 1658 phical Tranſactions, No. 31. In this treatiſe, obſerving how much former authors. had 

be. i les. 3 miſtaken in their notions concerning hyſterical and hypochondriacal affections, he 
declares, that the moſt rational account which can be given of the ſymptoms attending 

thoſe diſorders, is by attributing them to convulſive motions. He likewiſe conjectures 

that the cholic, tympanites, and ſome ſorts of aſthmas, are in great part nervous diſtem- 

a pers. Some animadverſions being made upon this piece by Dr Nathaniel Highmore in 
1670, our learned author, in anſwer thereto, publiſhed AfﬀeZionum que dicuntur byterice 

& hypocondraice pathologia ſpaſmedica vindicata, contra re/ponfionem epiſtolarem Nathanielis 

Highmore, M. D. Cui acceſſerunt exercitationes medico-phyſice de ſanguinis accenſione & motu 

(a) And ut LeY- muſculari. Lond. 1670. 4t0 (4). Addreſſed to Dr Highmore. An account of it is print- 
nene ed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 57. Dr Willis imagined hyſteric fits to proceed 

from the brain, Dr Highmore from the blood and lungs. Before the expiration of this 


(12) Ch. x. 


(13) Ch, iy, 


(14) Ch. xiv. 


year, he had the misfortune to loſe his wife, who died October the 31ſt, of a conſumption, 


exceſſively lamented by her huſband [G]. 


the heart and pulſe, &c. particularly to the cerebellum, 
excluſive of the cerebrum, which he makes to preſide 
over the voluntary motions (12). He aſcribes to the 
corticai part of the brain the generation and produc- 
tion of the animal ſpirits, of whoſe exiſtence he ſpeaks 
with the ſame aſſurance as that of the blood wlelf, 
ſrom which he ſays they are produced. To theſe he 
aſcribes both imagination and memory; the firſt being 
a certain undulation or wavering of the animal ſpirits, 
begun inwardly in the middle of the brain, and ex- 
panded or ſtretched out from thence on every ſide to- 
wards its circumference. That memory conſiſts in the 
regeneration or flowing back of the ſame animal ſpi- 
rits from the exterior compaſs of the brain towards its 
middle. The reſt of the faculties of the ſenſitive ſoul, 
as ſenſe and motion, are ſeated in the ſame animal 
ſpirits. But though he concurs (13) with the commonly 
received opinion, that the brain is the chief ſeat of the 
rational ſoul, yet he neither thinks the pinea/ gland to 
be the ſeat of the ſoul, nor that its faculties ariſe from 
it; becauſe, ſays he, animals which ſeem to be almoſt 
| deſtitute of imagination, memory, and other 

uperior powers of the ſoul, have this glandular ker- 
nel large and fair enough (14). He is clear, that 
neither the animal ſpirits themſelves, nor their traces 
nor foc t teps, being indiſcernible, are this ſeat, but that 


Among other means to divert his melancholy 


complete mathematician, who was preſent at the dif. 
ſections of Lower and Willis, and deſigned them with 
his own hand. The other editions in Dutch and 
French are ſo altered, that the figures are ſcarce worth 
looking at. He afterwards proceeds to recommend 
Vieuſſens's Neuro/egia, and Ridley's anatomy of the 
brain; and concludes: I cannot give you better advice, 
than carefully to read theſe authors. For order in 
writing Willis is certainly preferable to the reſt. The 
ſame Boerhaave likewiſe recommends our author's 
treatiſe of urines. 

[FI He declined knighthood, being more fludious of 
wealth.) Though the offer of this honour might be 
looked upon to proceed as much from a regard in his 
Majeſty to his own dignity, in having his phyſician in 
ordinary raiſed to that rank and quality, y:t there was 
this particular inducenient to acc-pt it, that the ſame 
honour had been confe:red upon the King's other 
PR_ to whom he mult conſequentl upon the 
refuſal yield the place in his attendance. But his heart 
was more ſet to procure a fortune for his family. Mr 


Wood tells us (16), that © ſoon after his ſettling in (16) Ui (pa, 


* Weſtminſter, he became ſo noted, and fo infinitely 
© reſorted to, for his practice, that never any phyh- 
* cian before went beyond him, or got more money 
« yearly than he. The antiquary does not ſtick to 


very liquor or juice which is the latex or vehicle of aſſert, that? the drudgery which he underwent moſtly 


the animal ſpirits, without which theſe could not be 
combined or bound, nor be able to combine and knit 
2 the //tafts of the ſenſitive ſoul. Tis the action 
of this nervous juice, in a certain ſpirituous ferment, 
ured with the arterious blood, full of the nutritious 
umor, which is the genicular ſeed of the other parts 
of the body; whence to the defect, redundancy, and 
diſorder of this nervous latex, he aſeribes palſies, ſome 
atrophies, &c. and hence comes that great reproach, 
the pretence of a nervous caſe, as an excuſe for the 
ignorance of the phyſician. | 
Dr Boerhaave more than all recommends this trea- 


(15) In his Me- tiſe of the anatomy of the brain (15). This, ſays he, is 
thod of ſtudying the beſt treatiſe of anatomy that ever was publiſhed ; 
Phyſic. Engliſh, to which is added a new deſcription of the nerves, 


719. vo. p. 
2, 213. 


and their diſtribution in this or that part: their origin 
and end is moſt excellently deſcribed ; ſo that neither 
Galen nor Sylvius le Boe, who boatted ſo much of 
their tables, are in any wiſe to be compared to Willis, 
This treatiſe is abſolutely the beſt of any to teach one 
the nature of the nerves that go out from the cranium, 
which ſerve the external ſenſes, the viſcera (which 
are called ſplanchnia) and the muſcles of the head and 
neck. You need look no further than Willis and his 
moſt excellent treatiſe in theſe matters. But if you 
would know the nerves which deſcend to all the muſ- 
cles of the body, then this treatiſe of Willis muſt be 
corrected by the Neuro/ogia of Raymon Vieuſſens. So 
then, concludes he, Willis is the beſt that ever wrote 
of the nerves of the external ſenſes. Again, in an- 
other place he writes thus: Willis, in his Anatome Ce- 
rebri, eſpecially if you can get the London edition in 
1670, which is much more copious than the former in 
1564, there is no book more beautiful than this. The 
figures are ſo exact, as if they were the very body it- 


ſelf, which is owing to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, that 


* for the ſake of lucre, contributed very much to the 
© ſhortening his life.” However that be, no doubt 
but it was the predominant paſſion of his conlort, as 
will be ſeen inthe next remark. 

[G] Exceſſively lamented by the Door.) Seeing the 
conſumption grow worſe, the Doctor propoſed to leave 
the town, and attend her in the country, as the like- 
lieſt means to obtain the recovery of a perſon ſo dear 
to him as ſhe was; but ſhe could not be brought to 
conſent to it, as this would be putting an end to thoſe 
great gains which flowed in upon him from his buſi- 
neſs; thus preferring her children's increaſe of fortune 
even before her own life itſelf, ſhe fell a ſacrifice to 
her predominant paſhon. She died at the houſe in 
St Martin's I ane, and was buried in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey : where on a ſtone laid over her grave is the 
following inſcription written by her huſband : 


MARIA wuxor chari. THO. WILLIS, N. D. 
necnon Sam. Fell, S. P. D. & Eccleſia Cathedrali; 
Chriſti Oxon. Decani Filia ; Famina, i que alia, 
pietate, prudentia, & morum ſuavitate infignis, 

fummo ommium, ac imprimis mariti ſui d fiderio & 
luctu obiit in vigilia omnium ſanctorum, Anno Do- 
mini 1670; jamg; hic conditur, feſti illims auroram 
expettans eternam. 6 

In ead:m etiam humo Katharina corum filia ſepulta 
fait, poſtridie S. Michaelis, Anno Domini 1657. 


On the ſame ſtone were the following words aſter- 
wards added by Browne Willis, Eſq; in memory of 
the Doctor, who was buried by her, 


Hic etiam jacet praditus THO. WILLIS, M. D. 


celeberrimqus. Obiit Now, 11. 1675. * 1 


'2, 


(15) In the 


pretace. 


(18) Ibd. 


WILLIS. 


under this affliction, he had recourſe to his philoſophical ſtudies ; the reſult of which was 


his treatiſe De anima brutorum, que hominis vitalis ac ſenſitiva eft, exercitationes duæ 172 ; 
quarum prior phyſiologica, ejus naturam, partes, potentias, & affectiones tradit; altera patho- 
logica, morbos, qui ipſam & ſedem cas primariam, cerebrum nempe & nervoſum genus afficiunt, 


explicat, eorumy, Therapeias inflituit. 


We have an account in Phil. Tranſ. No. 83. of 
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this curious piece, which came out in 1672, 4to and 8vo (w). The Doctor maintains ) And at 
the ſoul of brutes, as being only vital and ſenſitive, to be conſtituted of mere matter, 
and to periſh naturally with their bodies; as he does alſo the ſenſitive ſoul of man; aſſert- 
ing immateriality, and conſequently immortality, to be the prerogative of the rational ſoul. 
Having tried the force of philoſophy to alleviate his grief, he reſolved to bury it in the 
arms of 2 Kaight's w.dow, named Elizabeth Cawley, whom he took for his ſecond 


wite in September, either this year or the next (x) : but he did not long ſurvive that (x) Memvirs in 


Amftel. in 1674. 
Jamo. 


marriage, for putting his Pharmaceutice Rationalis, ffue Diatribe de medicamentorum opera- 3 


tionibus in corpore humano, to the preſs in 1763, he lived not to ſee the 


publication 


of the whole work [II; the ſecond part being publiſhed by Dr. Fell at Oxford, and li- 


[H] He maintains the ſeul of brutes to be material.] 
He tells us himtelf (17), that he undertook this work 
as a conſolatio pbiloſapbica under his extreme afflition 
for the loſs ct his conſort; tho* by reaſon of the ma- 
ny avocations in his buſineſs he was not able to finiſh 
it till this time. In juſtice to our author it will be 
proper to give an extract of his on words in reaſon- 
ing upon this curious ſubject. 

Dato auimæ por tionem (inquit ille] unam witulem 
in ſangaine gliſcentem, (jus incendium quiddam ee, al- 
ter mgque ſenſiti uam taniummoas efſe ſpirituum animalium 
agg rien, ubique in cerebro & nerve genere diffuſam ; 
binc con. quitur, bruti animam toti carport coexten/am, 
partes nau modo plures, & diftinftas, ſed & quadantenus 
dijſimilares habere. Quad autem nonnulli objiciunt Bruti 
ummam quia percipit, ſiue ſe ſentire ſentit, immaterialem 
Je, fiquidem materies perceptionis incapax videtur, id 
«er: /imallimum quidem efjet, fi perceptio ifta r mate- 
riatium limites tranſgrederetur, altiuſve quidvis ſpiraret 
iftis gu inſtinctui naturali aut idiocrafiis ( ut ſympathi- 
as antipaihiaſque mittam ) paſſim attribuuntur. Ecquis 
autem y ns fe ſecerit Deum Opt. Max., quem ut opi- 
ficem unicum ita & motorem primum & præſentiſimum 
ubiq; auſpicem profiteor non potuiſſe vire: & facultates ma- 

teriæ impri mere, vite ſenſitive muniis, accommodas. In 
feriptoris manu calamus diſputat, perorat, res geſias nar- 
rat, futuris & preteritis intereſt, & quidni credamus 
majara longe @ re quacungue præſtari poſſe, quando numi- 
nis ſolertia acceſſerit? Demum, fi quis ſubſtantiam illam 
Subtiliſimam & prorſus etheream que vitali aconomie 
in fervit, immaterialem flatuat, to quod inertem corpo- 


rum inanimatorum indalem ſupergreditur, meminerit mi- 


bi indulgere, fi forte ega materialem appellem, quod ma- 
joribus intervallis infra rationis , rerogativas ſubfeſtit. 0. . 
Perro hinc Epicuriſme Atheiſmoque potentiſſimus elenchus 
of ponitur, in quantum raticnum momentis conficitur, ſenſi- 
ta mflra anima una pariter ac brutorum pc reunte, alte- 
ram per petus ſuperfuturam eſſe 3 ecquis enim de flatu poſt- 
huma ac aterno perſuaſus, haud totam navabit operam, 
gra felicius in es, aut ſaltem non miſerrime degat (18)." 
„ Granting the vita! part of the ſoul to be a certain 
fire and flame of the blood in which it glows, and the 
other, the ſenſitive part, to be only an aggregate or 
conflux of animal ſpirits every where in the brain and 
nervous ſyſtem, hence it will follow, that the ſoul of 
brutes being coextended to the whole body, has not 
only various and diſtin, but alſo in ſome meaſure 
diſſimilar parts. As to the objection that the ſoul of 
brutes, becauſe it perceives, and feels itſelf to feel, 
muſt be immaterial, fince matter ſcems to be inca- 
pable of perception, that indeed would be very pro- 
bable, if this perception ſurpaſſed the limits of mate- 
rial things, or mounted any higher than thoſe things 
which are every where attributed to natural inſtinct or 
an appropriate formation (to ſay nothing of ſympa- 
thies and antipathies). But who will be the r. 
ſpon'or hom I profeſs as the only workman, ſo the 
firſt mover and governor, to be every where intimately 
preſent)to ſay he cannot impreſs upon matter ſuchpow- 


ers and faculties as are accommodated to the offices of 
ſenſitive life. The pen in the writer's hand diſputes, 
pleads, relates oy ae" is preſent to future and paſt, 


things, and why ſhould we not believe that far great- 
er things may be performed by any inſtrument, when 
the ſk:]] of the Deity ſupervenes? In ſhort, if any 
one ſhall maintain that moſt ſubtle and intirely zthe- 


real ſubſlauce which ſerves the uſe of the vital ceco- 


bomy to be immaterial, inaſmuch as it exceeds the 
VOL. VI. No. 358. 8 


cenſed 


inert conſtitution of inanimate bodies, let him not 
diſdain to bear with me, while I call that material, 


which ſubſiſts at a much greater diſtance beneath the 


prerogatives of reaſon, Moreover, hence ariſes a moſt 
powerful argumentagainit Epicuriim and Atheiſm; ſee- 
ing it is effected by the powers of reaſon, that while 
our ſenſitive foul periſhes in like manner as does that 
of brutes, the rational ſoul ſhall ſurvive. For who that 
is perſuaded of a poſthumous and eternal ſtate, will 
not do his utmoſt to live more happily, or at leaſt not 
moſt miſerably in it? 

The Doctor looked upon theſe exercitations as a 
ſupplement to his Anatome Cerebri. Accordingly we 
find him in the 4th chapter, ſpeaking of the drum of 
the ear, this, ſays he, © performs the ſame office 
* with regard to the hearing, as the coats of the eye, 
* which conſtitute the pupil, do with reſpe& to the 
* fight; both theſe membranes refract, and as it were 
* ſoften the ſenfible objects, and deliver them fitly 
* proportioned to the ſenſorium; for if they were to 
fall upon it naked and without that proviſion, they 
* would eaſily hurt and overpower its tender frame. 
* Simili officio fungitur reſpedtu auditus ac tunice oculi 
* pupillam con//ituentes reſpectu viſus, &c. Dr Schel- 


hammer (19) hath reflected upon this paſſage with an (19) In a tract 


ilimannered ſeverity, and a 


the rays of light, he aſks, gibing, whether the ſono- 
rous rays are refracted by paſſing through a different 
medium ? and, Whether the convexity or concavity 
of the drum collects thoſe rays into a focal point, or 
ſcatters them? &c. In proceeding he calls in queſtion 
not only the judgment — alſo the faithfulneſs of our 
learned author; which cenſure, however, is reſpectfully 
delivered in theſe words. Ob has rationes a clariſſimi 
* wiri, ac de re medica præclare meriti, non poſſumus 
non eſſe alieniores : in quo uti ingenium admiror, quo- 
ties medicamentorum wires aut morborum cauſas expli- 
cat, fic ubi forum ſuum egreſſus Philoſophum agit, as 
vel partium uſum vel chymicarum rerum naturam ſcru- 
tatur, ejus haud ſemel non modo judicium defidero, ve- 
rum aliquando etiam fidem.'—For theſe reaſons we 
cannot but diſſent from this moſt famous, and in the 
medical faculty eminently deſerving perſon, whoſe 


medicines, or the cauſes of diſeaſes, ſo when he | 
out of this province, and plays the philoſopher, 
* I find him more than once defective in judgment, 
and ſometimes even in fidelity.” In anſwer to this, 
Dr Derham, acknowledging the animadvertor to hare 
out*done all that wrote before him, in his book De 
Auditu, and ſhewed himſelf a man of learning and in- 
duſtry, yet,” proceeds he, as our count y man wrote 
* more than he (though perhaps not free from errors 
© too) ſo he hath manifeſted himſelf to have been as 
curious and ſagacious an Anatomiſt, as great a Phi- 
* loſopher, and as learned and fkilſul a Phyſician, as 
any of his cenſurers, and his reputation for veraci- 
* ty and integrity was no leſs than any of theirs too. 
« But after al this terrible clamour, Dr Schelhammer 
« prejudicately miſtake:h Dr Willis's meaning, &c. 
(20) 


having proved, that De 
they are the humors not tunics of the eye that refract 


genius as I admire when he explains the powers of 


auditu, pub- 
in 1684. 


(20) Derham 


[1] Pharmaceutice Rationalis Part II. was publiſped Phyfico- theol. 


by Dr Fell, &c.] The Pharmaceutice was tranſlated in- xc. 4th edition. 


to Engliſh by an anonymous author, printed at Lond. 25, 120. 


1679, in folio : but not being well dune, it was cor- 
rec ed by S. Pordage, Eſq; who alſo tranſlated our 
Author's piece 95 &c. his Cerebri Ana- 

47 R tome, 


. 
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* The imprima- 


tur is in theſe 


terms: An iciſſimo 
a thori po tum 
immortale opus 
mibil mcrtoie fac 
tue, tanguum lus 
mina werierti 

ci tudent, cætre- 
mum hoc off cium 
frefhat. ad, 
Fatiur/t, Oxon. 
Vice, arc. J. 


* Atben. Ox. 
ud. lupta. 


cenſed the day after the author's death *, which happened at his houſe in St Martin's lane, 

November 11, 1675, occaſioned by a pleuriſy, in the fifty-fourth year of his age [KI. 

He was interred, as has been already ſaid, in the ſame grave with his firſt wife, in Weſtmin- 

ſter Abbey. Dr Fell has given us a proof of his own excellent rhetorical abilities, in 

drawing a handſomely favourable reſemblance of his brother-in-law, which will well re- 

ward the trouble of a peruſal, and the more, as the Kinſman appears not to have given 

way to a culpable flattery out of fraternal affection, the particulars being moſtly confirmed 

by Mr Wood, who, as has been before obſerved, was rather diſpoſed to diſparage him. 

*« Though Dr Willis,” ſays the antiquary, ** was a plain man, a man of no carriage, 

„little diſcourſe, complaiſance, or ſociety, yet for his deep inſight, happy reſearches 

in experimental and natural philoſophy, anatomy, and chymiſtry, for his wonderful 

e ſucceſs and repute in his practice, the natural ſmoothneſs, pure elegancy, delightful 

% unaffected neatneſs of Latin ſtyle, none ſcarce have equalled, much leſs outdone him, 

« how great ſoever. When at any time he js mentioned by authors, as he is very often, 

« jt is done in words expreſſing their high eſteem of his great worth and excellency ; and 

<« he is placed till as firſt in rank among phyſicians,” In concluſion the antiquary adds, 

And further alſo, he hath laid a laſting foundation of a body of phyſic, chiefly on hypotheſes of 

&« His cen framing (Y). But this laſt encomium is ſtrained too high [L]; for our author's 

hypotheſes gave way, it is well known, to others in a ſhort time. However, the reſt of 

the antiquary's eloge is countenanced by Dr Fell, who informs us, that though the Doctor 

was very frugal, yet no one was more generous than he (z); that he denied himſelf every (2) ni; ut. 

thing, and nothing to the poor-and miſerable. Beſides what he diſtributed with his own the rin of 

hands, he had almoners in the city, in the country, and in the univerſity. And he affirms men about Les. 

from his own knowledge, that you could more eaſily get from him a hundred guineas f. © ax 

for charitable uſes, than ſo many pence from moſt other people: That from his youth anide, * 

to the laſt day of his life he never reckoned any ſum of money, that he received, his own, 

till he had dedicated no contemptible portion of it to God (aa). -I omit to ſay, continues (% ts his her 

he, how firm and unbroken he was in adverſity, how temperate in the midſt of affluence ; — og 

when in the greateſt reputation for learning, how modeſt; when unjuſtly attacked, how Sunday f, 

ready to forgive; how faithful to his Prince under the greateſt extremities ; how dutiful u amounted 

to the oppreſſed church; candid and open in his profeſſion ; indefatigable in his ſtudies ; other ay in the 

of few words; in the whole courfe of his life a Chriſtian (45)[M ]. table uſes, Me 
The Doctor had three ſons, and five daughters. Thomas, the eldeft ſon and heir, mein ia the fa. 

was bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool, and admitted thence a ſtudent at Chriſt-church, Oxford, 

where he took the degrees in arts, being a man of excellent learning. He fell into a 


conſumptive 


tome, and his Pathologia Cerebri & Nerwofi generis Alterum teſtabuntur morbi innumeri mirum in modum 
ſpecimen, and publiſhed them in 1681, fol. Afterwards profligati: 


came out The London Pradtice of Phyfich, contained in Alterum arte non mediocri facta experimenta : 


the Works of Dr Willis, faithfully made Engliſh, and a . 
printed together for the publick good. Lond. 1685. Utrumque doQtiſimz ejus lucubrationes 


8 vo. This contained both parts of his Pharmaceutice, Hodie & teſtantur : 
his tract of convullive diſeaſes, that of the ſcurvy, of Neque minus itt pietate fuit inſignis quam ingenio & 
the brain, and genus nervoſum, and of fevers. The eruditione. a 


other parts of his works being theoretical, were omit- = YI" . . 
ted therein. All his Latin works were printed toge- B * 2 pom nag; 

ther at Geneva in 1670. 2 vol. 4to. and at Amſter- ccleſiæ etiam da . e _— : 
dam ia 1682, 4to. under the care of Dr Gerard Bla- Quam non modo affeQtio dilexit, ſed munificentia lo- 


ſius. | | 2 cupletavit. 

of K] He died of @ pleurih, &c.] The ſhort inſcrip- Fortuna adverſa inconcuſſus, 

tion in Remark [G] added to his memory by his AM . 

grandſon being thought too ſparing, through modeſty, ”_ CONE — | x 
there was publiſhed, ſome time after, the following In ſumma doctrinæ gloria humilis & modeſtus. 


eloge of him in the form of an epitaph. Pecunia eroganda in pauperes effuſiſſimus. 
| In ſuorum gratiam frugi & providus 
In fe folummodo parcus. 
Labori & vigiliis (heu! nimis) indulgens. 
Quibus factum eſt, ut aliorum vitam producendo, 
ſuam | 


Siſte, properes licet, quiſquis es, Viator, 
Ne poſthac doleas te tanti viri ſepulcrum impruden- 
tem præteriiſſe, 
Cujus forſan beneficio debetur, quod ipſe ad ſepul- 


Nondum ama. K Breviorem, quam par fuit, effecerit: 
EY : E vivis enim exceſſit, pleuritidg confectus. 
Magnus hoc tumulo WILLISIVS conditur —_— | 
Celeberrimus ille THOMAS WILLISIVS, Anno * A 4 
M. D. a enn 1675. * Le 2 
i 1 1 Monuments 
Adis Chrifff olim alumnus, philoſophiz naturalis L] This encomium is too high ſtrained.) In the like — 


In florentiſſina Oxonienk academia profeſſor, & non ill-judged adulation Dr Plot concludes his account of 


Tantum Carolo II. Regi, ſed & Europæ univerfs our Phyſician in theſe extravagant words; So that 
Princeps Medicus. England, for oughe I know, may have as much 


” : ; © reaſon to boaſt of her learned Willis, as Coos and 
Cujus laudes fane non capit ſepulcrale marmor, * Pergamus [Hippocrates and Galen] of old, of their 


Quibus orbis ipſe vix ſufficit. great maſters in phyſic (21).'— Such kind of in- (21) Natura 
In arte medica, & philoſophia naturali cenſe ſoils an author's fame more by its ſmoke than 2 toy = 
= 3 Wk . ſweetens it by its overcharged odour. Re EY 
F M] For the ſatisfaction of the learned reader we 
claruerit, ſhall give the Biſhop's elegant words, of which the 
Norunt omnes above is a tranſlation, Quarquanm ipſe nemo magis fru- 


galis, 


(cc) Cen. Dict. 


author's hiſt. of tion 
the hundred cf 7 7 : - £ - ö : 
Buckingham, p. pearance, the monuments filled his whole mind, he delighted himſelf in reading old in- By Dr Ducare, 


WILLIS. 


conſumptive indiſpoſiſion, and went to Montpellier, which ſerved greatly to eſtabliſh his 
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health. He reſided for ſome time at Bletchley, near Fenny Stratford, in Bucks; the 
manors of which places his father had purchaſed of George Villiers the younger Duke of 
Buckingham. He behaved ſo very well in every ſtation, as to be extreinely beloved; 
and in particular was ſo affectionate a huſband, that his wife died for grief ſeven weeks 
after his death, which happened November 1x, 1699, leaving four ſons and five daugh- 
ters LV J. He was interred in Bletchley church. We have no account of our phyſician's 


two other ſons. The daughters were Mary, born January 1, 1661. Catherine, born 
February 5, 1662. Anne, born June 30, 1665 ; ſhe died May 31, 1725. Jane, born 
September 8, 1666, was married to Robert Symmonds, Eſq; High Sheriff of Hereford- 
ſhire in the laſt year of King William; by whom ſhe had iſſue Thomas Symmonds, of 
Pengethly, near Roſſe, one of the moſt univerſal ſcholars of the age: ſhe died February 
2, 1692. Rachel, the youngeſt daughter, was marrird to Roger Lingen, of Radhook 
in Glouceſterſhire, of a very ancient family ; by whom ſhe had an only child, Thomas 


Lingen, Eſq; a gentleman of a great eſtate, who in 1735 was High Sheriff of Glouceſter- 


41) Memoirs 


ſhire (cc): ſhe died about the year 170% (ad). im che family, 


galis, S ad rem attentus, nemo mapis mun: fictts ; 01714 
ſcilicet ſibi, nihil autem pauperibus & miſeris nigave/ at. 
Prater illa que proprio manu elargitus eſt, eleemoſyna- 
rios, & diſpenſatores in urbe, rure, & academia fparſos, 
habuit. Rem multis experimentis mibi compertiſſimam 
loguor ; facilius quis ab igſo crntum aureos idonco pietatss 
pere propofito acceperit, quam a pleriſe ue aliis extorſerat 
totidem aſſes, A prima cus — ad ultimum 


witæ diem, nullam pecuntarum quam acceperat ſummam 


defeffus ; ſermone parcus ; in toto vitæ curſn C hriſ*ia- 
Mts. 

iN] Leaving five ſons end Hur daughters.] The 
ſons were, 1. F of whom ſee the next article. 
2 Thomas, who died at ſea going to the Eaſt Indies, 
3. Robert, who died Maſter of a ſhip at Algiers. 4. 
John, ſome time of Chriſt Church, now or lately liv- 
ing at Gray's Inn, London. 5. James, who died at 
ſea a young man. The four 418 were, Eliza- 


pro ſuo habuit, donec Des & pauperibus partem non cen- both, married to Samuel Robinſon, Eſq; merchant in 


tenmendam ſacram fecit. Mitte dicere quam in adver/a 
fortuna iafractus; in afſiuente fuerat temperans ; quam 
in ſumma eruditionis fama modeſtus; cum indigne laceſſe- 
retur, quam ad injurias condonandas facilis ; quam prin- 
cipi ultima paſſo fidus; eccleſie oppreſſe ch/equens ; In 

artis ſue fpnfeſſione candidus & apertus ; in fludiis in- 


London, who died without iſſue. Jane married to 
Germanicus Snepherd, of Broad Chalk in Wiltſhire, 
Eſq; a widow, living in 1760, that hath one ſon and (22) From Ma- 
one daughter, Mary and Anne both died of the ſmall Win communi» 


: cated by the fa- 
pox, unmarried (22). r ly, RENE 


WILLIS [Brown E] an eminent antiquary, and grandſon of the preceding phy- This ide is 


ſician, was born September 14, 1682, at St Mary Blandford in Dorſetſhire, his mother 


taken chiefly 
from a p-per in- 


being the iſſue of Robert Browne, Eſq; of Frampton in that county. But upon his dea, some 


account of 


father's ſettling at Bletchley in Buckinghamſhire, he was firſt put at a proper age to Bec- henne wit, 
hampton ſchool (a) in the neighbourhood, where he continued three or four years, and EH, LL. p. 


late ſenior fel- 


then was removed to Weſtminſter ſchool. Here the adjoining Abbey engaged his admira- low of the Seci- 


He loved to walk and contemplate the ſolemnity of the building, the antique ap- of Antiqua- 


ries of London, 


ſcriptions. In ſhort, here he firſt imbibed the love of that kind of antiquities, and the F. S. 4. Read 


before that ſoci- 


impreſſion grew indelible. At the age of ſeventeen he loſt his father, which being fol- «y May 22 254d 
lowed in leſs than three months by the death of his mother, gave him inexpreſſible af- June 22, 178 


fliction, and brought on the falling-fickneſs, which continued for many years. But this 


diſorder, great and lafting as it was, did not extinguiſh the ardency of his paſſion for an- 


tiquities. And it is a proof of the ſtrength of his mind and his extraordinary induſtry, 


that under ſuch a diſadvantage he ſhould apply himſelf ſo cloſely as he did to the moſt 
laborious reſearches, He was this year 1699 admitted a gentleman-commoner at Chriſt 
Church College, Oxford, under the tuition of the famous geographer Edward Wells, 
D. D. [A] He continued at the Univerſity four years, and then left it without taking any de- 
gree. He had now attained the age of manhood, when young gentlemen generally chooſe 
ro complete their education by travelling abroad, Mr Willis's genius carried him into ano- 


[4] Under Dr Wells.) This gentleman, who was 
a very eminent tutor at this college, had the rectory 
of Bletchley in Bucks given him by his pupil Mr 
Willis. He was likewiſe rector of Coteſbatch in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, as appears from ſeveral of his books, which 
being generally well received by the public, we ſhall 
give the following complete liit of them. 1. An Hi- 
itorical Geography of the Old and New Teſtament, 
&c. illuſtrated with maps and chronological tables. In 
4 vol. 8vo. 2. The young Gentleman's Courſe of 
Mathematics, in 3 vol. 8vo. 3. An Hiſtorical Geo- 
graphy of the Old and New Teſtament, &c. 4. Arith- 
metic and Geometry, vol. I. Trigonometry, Mecha- 
nicks, and Opticks, vol. II. Aſtronomy, Chronolo- 
BY. and Dialling, vol. III. IIluſtrated with ſeveral 

opper-plates. Ihe ſecond edition. 5. A Paraphraſe, 
with Annotations, on all the Books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, 6 vol. 4to. 6. An Help, for the right 
underſtanding of the ſeveral divine Laws and Cove- 
nants. 8vo. 7. Controverſial Treatiſes again/t the Di/- 
/enters. The ſixth ed. 8. An Expoſition of the Church 
Catechiſm. 9. Prayers on common Occaſions, apper- 
taining to the forementioned Expoſition of the Church 
Catechiſm. 10. Harmonia Grammaticalis: or, A View of 
the Agreement between the Latin and Greek Tongues, 


ther 


as to the declining of Words, &c. 11, A Letter to a 
Friend concerning the great Sin of taking God's name in 
wain. 12. Unxcorthine/, no Fxcufe for not coming to the 
Sacrament. 13. Of Childrens Capacity to receive Religious 
inſtrufions, and of the manner how to give them ſuch ia- 
ftrufions; together with Prayers adapted to the Capa- 
cities of Children. 14. A Diſcourſe concerning the great 
and indiſpenſable Duty of a decent and reverent Be- 
haviour in Church. 15. The great and indiſpenſable 
Duty to contribute liberally to the R: bui/ding, Building, 
Repairing, Beautifying, and Adorniag \ hurches. Being 
a Diſcourſe peruſed and approved of by the late moſt 
pious Robert Nelſon, Eſq. The ſecond edition. Dedi- 

cated to Browne Willis, Eq. 16. A Diſcourſe ſhewing, 

That the Marriages of i =8 as are near of Kin are fin- 

ful under the Goſpel, as well as they were under the 
Law. To which is added, the Table of Marriage. 17. 

Forty ſix propoſitions, briefly proving, that his preſent 
Majeſty King GeorcGe is the only rightful and lawful 
King of G. Britain. 18. Elem nta Arithmetice Nume- 
roſce & Specioſe. In uſum juventuti; academice. Auctore 
Edu. Wells, S. T. P Editio altera, $vo. An excellent 
treatiſe. 19. Dionyſii Geographia emendata & locupletata 
Additione ſcil. Geographie hodiernæ Greco carmine par'e 
ter donate, cum 16 Tabulis Geographicis, ab o_ ” _ 
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of Sir Kichard 
Temple. who 
had made his 


county. 


WILLIS. 


ther courſe of making that improvement at home. He found in his own country all that he 


wanted, by the inſtruction and converſation of that univerſal ſcholar, the celebrated Mr 
William Wotton, then Rector of Middleton Keynes in Buckinghamſhire [BJ. With that 
friend he continued till 1705, when being choſea member of parliament for the town 
3) In the room Of Buckingham (5), he conſtantly attended the houſe of commons, and was generally 


upon committees during the ſhort time he ſat there. 


In 1707 he married Catharine, 


only child of Daniel Elliot of Port Elliot in the county of Cornwall, deſcended as well 
eletion tor the x5 himſelf from the ancient Lords of Bletchley and the adjoining pariſh of Whaddon. 


The lady brought him a fortune of 80001. and a numerous iſſue“. 


for the communion ſervice. 


All this while Mr Willis's thoughts were chiefly employed 


upon the ſtudy of antiquiries, and he firſt became known to the world by the publication 


of 


Queries for the hiſtory and ſurvey of the county of Buckingham in 1712, in one ſheet folio, 


This was followed by The hiſtory of Hyde Abbey, together with liſts of the Abbots of Newmin- 
ſter and Hyde, which being communicited to Mr Gale, were inſerted by him in the Hiſto- 


ry and Antiquities of Wincheſter Cathedral, publiſhed in 1715, and in that and 
year came out our author's elaborate piece, entitled, Notitia Parliamentaria, &c [C]. 


the follow ing 


Theſe 


works endeared him to the antiquaries, who upon the revival of that ſocicty in 1717 


were glad to have the honour of his name in their roll. 


Auguſt 3, 1723, the univerſity 


of Oxford conferred on him the degree of A. M. by diploma, as a reward of his lite- 


rary merit; to which learned body he afterwards became a conſiderable benefactor. 


In 


Tue cieling 1725 he loſt his lady, over whom he erected a monument in Bletchley Church with an 
inſcription as below [DJ. The beautiful church of St Martyn's at Fenny Stratford (c) Uh, 


was decorated 
with the arms 
cf all the bene- 
tactors who gave 
101], or upwards, 


(1) Ref ctions 
upon ancient 
and modern 
Learning, c. 17. 
p. 196, 197. ed. 
1694. 


(2) See his ar- 
ticle in the Sup- 
plement. 


was begun this year upon a ſubſcription ſolicited by Mr Willis, and it was conſecrated 


The fame year he * 


See her mong. 
fiaiſned the repairing and beautifying Bletchley Church, ro which he had contributed BUI. 
ſrom the year 1704 not leſs than 8001. He alſo gave a ſet of exceeding handſome plate 


ved the nar et 
of this town ia 


May 27, 1730. In 1741 (4) he preſented the Univerſity of Oxford with his fine cabinet . 


S. T. P. Editio quarta. 20. A Set of Maps of Ancient 
and Modern Geography. 21. A Treatiſe of Geogra- 
phy ſuited to the Maps, 8vo. 22. Remarks on Dr 
Clarke's Introduction to his Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity, $vo. 23. A Reply to Dr Clarke's Letter 
to Dr Wells, 8vo. 

During our author's continuance under this cele- 
brated tutor at Chriſt Church, he became intimately 
acquainted with Mr William Adams, a ſtudent of 
that college, a man of uncommon parts and learning, 
in whoſe converſation therefore he could not · fail to 
improve; and who, moreover, in the early part of 
life, made it his buſineſs to introduce him into the 
moſt polite company in the Univerſity : and for ſo va- 
luable a friend he ever afterwards retainedthe greateſt 
regard and eſteem. Here likewiſe he firſt contraſted 
a firm friendſhip with the learned Dr Richard Frew- 
in, that great ornament of his own profeſſion; which 
friendſhip ſubſiſted uninterruptedly during the great 
number of years to which they both attained. Dr 
Frewin being always pleaſed with the reputation his 
friend afterwards attained to in his reſearches as an 
antiquary, and Mr Willis alternately obliged by Dr 
Frewin's readineſs to aſſiſt him in any caſes relating to 
his health. | 

[B] Mr Will. Watten.) This univerſal ſcholar, who 
was preſented to Middleton Keynes in 1693 bad pub- 
liſhed, the following year, his Reflections upon ancient 
and modern Learning, wherein he celebrates our au- 
thor's grandfather Dr Thomas Willis for an improver 
of learning in his Cerebri Anatome, obſerving, that 
* the author had there traced the medullar ſubſtance 
of the brain through all its inſertions into the cor- 
tical, and the Medulla oblongata; and examined the 
uſe of all the nerves, and went along with them in- 
to every part of the body. Hercby not only the 
brain was proved to be the fountain of ſenſe and 
motion, but alſo by the courſes of the nerves the 
manner how every part of the body conſpires with 
any others to procure any one particular motion, was 
clearly ſhewn; and thereby it was made plain even 
to ſenſe, that wherever many parts joined at once 
to cauſe the ſame motion, that motion is cauſed by 
the nerves that go into every one of thoſe parts, 
which are all ſtruck together. And”, concludes he, 
though Vieuſſens and Du Verney have in many 
things correfted Dr Willis's Anatomy of Nerves, 
yet they have ſtrengthened his general hypotheſis at 
the ſame time that they diſcovered his miſtakes (1). 
Dr Wotton alſo retiring afterwards upon a particular 
occaſion into Wales, drew up the memoirs of the ca- 
thedral churches of St David's and Llandaff at the 
requeſt of our aathor, who publiſhed them in his ſur- 
veys of thoſe churches (2). 


2 


[C] Notitia Parliamentaria, &c.] Ihe whole title 
is, Notitia Par. iumenteria; or an Hiſory of the Coun- 
ies, Cities, and Boroughs in England and II ae, with 
Liſis of all tle Knights, Citizens, ard Burgeſſes. This 
work was a conſequence ot the ſubje& of his Queries 
r. lating to the hiflory of Buckinghamfhire, in which 
he purpoſed to inſert a liſt of the members of parlia- 
ment for that county. This deſign led him to ſearch 
firſt the indentures at the Rolls chapel: but finding 
them very defective, ſcarce half of them being pre- 
ſerved entire, that defect put him upon ſearching elſe- 
where, ſo that at laſt by cloſe application he got all 
the parliaments in a great mealure entire (3). 


This ( Preface to 


{ucceſs, the fruit of his uncommon indultry; prompt- vol. . 


ed him to enlarge his firſt view, and extend it to ſe- 
veral other counties, cities, and boroughs; a work 
which had been much wanted towards the perfecting 
of our Eugliſh hiflory. He publiſhed two volumes in 
17ig and 1716, and then ſtopped for want of proper 
encouragement. He reprinted the firſt volume with 
additions in 1730; and upon the coming out of the 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, he publiſhed, as 
an appendage thereto, The third part ot his Neti:ia 
Parliamentaria, containing an account of the firlt re- 
turns and incorporations of the cities, towns, and bo- 
— in England and Wales; with liſts of che re- 
preſentati ves in the ſeveral parliaments from 1541 to 
1560. 

[D] The inſcriptions upon his lad; monument] They 
run thus: 


* Here under reſteth the body of Catherine, only 
child of Daniel Elliot, of Port Elliot, in the 
county of Cornwall, Eſq; Wife of Browne 
Willis, Eſq; Lord of theſe Manors; by whom 
ſhe had Iſſue ten Children, of which four Sons 
and four Daughters ſurvive her, viz. Thomas, 
John, Henry, Elliot, Gertrude, Catherine, Ma- 
th Alice. Both ſhe and her Huſband were 
eſcended from the antient Lords of this and 
the adjoining Pariſh of Whaddon, when de- 
parting this Life at Whaddon Hall, Oct. 2, 
1725, in the 38th Year of her Age, ſhe was, 
according to her Deſire, here interred (4). 
Here aiſo lieth che body of Anne, the Wife of 
Thomas Willis, Eſq; who died May 21, 1739, 
aged 22 Years and 5 Days.“ 


ELLIOT WILLIS, A. M. 
Coll. Trimtatis Oxon. Scholaris, 
Ac hujus Eceleſiæ, B. M. J. Rector, 
Obiit Fuly 24, 1752. 

Anno tatis ſue 33. 


> 


(4) She was a 
woman of ſome 
learning. Ina 
viſit to her com 
ſort at Whad- 
don- hall about 
the year 1718, 
he ſhewed mea 
pamphlet in the 
Bangorian con- 
troverſy, which 
he ſaid was of 
her writing. 


of 


- as * 


* 1 4 2 ' * ”% 
ff. ͤ 1.117, 
of Engliſh coins, at that time looked upon as che moſt com llection in England 
and which he had been upwards of 4 in collecting a —.— {apc 
ally viſited upon the 19th of October, being St Frideſwide's day, and never failed making 
ſome additions to it. Mr Willis alſo gave them upwards of 1200 tradeſmens halfpence 
«1: 18+ uſval and farthings®, which he had collected with great labour, and ſome MSS. beſides all his 
gegen for OWN (Which he gave by his laſt will) to the Bodleian Library, together with a picture 
Leue, of his grandfather Dr Thomas Willis. In gratitude: to ſo worthy a benefactor, to them- 
oof them ſelves in particular, and to the learned world in general by his writings [F], the univerſity 
(«167255 Kia created him LL. D. April 10, 1749. by diploma. In the mean time his beneficence 
eh © ro. was far from being exhauſted by ſupplying ſuch valuable means to promote uſeful learn- 
bet oe v9" ing. A dreadful fire on May 19, 1746, having deſtroyed above fifty houſes at Stony 


eee bis Stratford in Buckinghamſhire, this charitable gentleman, beſides collecting a handſome 
utjety's re, ſum of money among his friends for the benefit of the unhappy ſufferers, repaired at 
cz 4nd pro- his own expence the rower of St Mary Magdalen's Church there, in hopes that others 
bones 7 might have contributed towards the rebuilding that church, which was then burnt 
e be down (e). In 1752 he laid out 200 l. towards the repairs of the fine tower of Buckingham () H. ber- 
te ate, Church, and was upon every occaſion a great friend to that town, which he had once warts gave fer 
@|nco':Chro1- repreſented in parliament. In 1756, Bow Brickhill church in the ſame county,. which 3 
85 det had been diſuſed near 150 years, was reſtored and repaired through his generoſity, In lottery ticker, 
46 1757 he erected a handſome monument in Chriſt Church for Dr Iſles, Canon of that T nn. 
church, to whom his grandfather was an exhibitioner, and at his own expence placed a 
marble ſtone over the grave of Sir Simon Bennet, Bart. in Bechampton Church, on ac- 
count of his benefactions at Bechampton, Buckingham, Stony Stratford, and other parts. 
After an induſtrious and well-ſpent life, this uſetul gentleman died at Whaddon Hall, 
Feb. 5, 1760. He expired with great eaſe, and without the uſual agonies of death, and 
was buried the 11th of that month in Fenny Stratford chapel [G], and lies under a white 
marble ſtone enchaſed with black, the inſcription on which was left by himſelf-(f). His (/) See remark 
character was handſomely reprefented, with a juſt regard to a decent impartiality, in the - 
eloge read before the Society of Antiquaries, in theſe terms: = IG 
As to his character, this learned ſociety, of which he was one of the firſt revivers, 
and one of the moſt induſtrious members, can bear me witneſs, that he was indefati- 
* gable in his reſearches: for his works were of the moſt laborious kind. But what ena- 
© bled him, beſides his unwearied diligence, to bring them to perfection, was, his being 
* bleſſed with a moſt excellent memory. He had laid fo good a foundation of learning, 
that though he had chiefly converſed with records, and other matters of antiquity, which 
are not apt to form a polite ſtyle z yet he expreſſed himſelf, in all his compoſitions, in 
an eaſy and genteel manner. He was, indeed, one of the firſt who placed our Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory and Antiquities upon a firm baſis, by grounding them upon records 
and regiſters: which, in the main, are unexceptionable authorities. During the courſe 
of his long life he had viſited every cathedral in England and Wales, except Carliſle : 
which journeys he uſed to call his Pilgrimages. In his friendſhips, none more fincere 
and hearty : always communicative, and ever ready to aſſiſt every ſtudious and inqui- 
ſitive perſon. This occaſioned an acquaintance and connexion between him and all his 
learned contemporaries. For his mother, the univerſity of Oxford, he always expreſſed 
the moſt awful reſpect and the warmeſt eſteem. | 
As to his piety and moral qualifications: he was ſtrictly religious, without any mix- 
ture of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, and quite exemplary in this reſpect. And of this, 
his many public works in building, repairing, and beautifying of churches, are ſo many 
ſtanding evidences. He was Charitable to the poor and needy ; juſt and upright to- 
wards all men. With regard to himſelf, he was remarkably ſober and temperate ; 
and often ſaid, that he denied himſelf many things, that he might employ them better, 


6 & 0 


[LE] He gave his cabinet of coins t Oxford.) How- Mayor and Aldermen of Buckingham, to each of whom 


ever the univerſity thinking it too much for him, as he 
had a large family, to give the gold ones, purchaſed 
them for 150 guineas, which were paid to him for 
167 Engliſh gold coins at the rate of four guineas per 
ounce weight, and even in this way the gold coins 
. were a conſiderable benefaction. 
5 | 1 [F] His awritings.] Beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
ns „e they are, 1. 4 Lift of the Priors of Worcefler*. 2. Surveys 
tiquities of that of the 4 Welſh cathedrals. Lond. 1 713, 19,20and2 1, 4to. 
church, publiſh- 3. Hiffory of the mitred parliamentary Abbies and com- 
ed by W. Tho- wentual cathedral Churches, 1718, 1719, in & vol. 8vo. 
mas, D. D. ia 4. Survey of the Cathedrals of England, with Parochials 
W og Anglicanum, & 3 vol. 4t0. 5. A Series of Principals 


+ Inſerted at of religious Houſes T. 6. Addreſs to the Patrons of Ec- 
the end of By 


— Now clefiaſtical Livings, without name or date, a ſingle ſheet 


1 o. 1750. 7. EA, Theſauris, a new edition, 4to. 

1 = 54 58. Hiftory and Antiquities of Buckingham, & c. 
17557, to. 5 A 

[G] He was interred in Fenny Stratford chapel.) He 

left particular direclions as to his funeral, and deſired 

that no perſons might be invited to it, except the 
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he left his firſt. volume of Noritia Parl. and a ſmall 
legacy beſides. Mr*Cole, rector of Bletchley, Mr 
Francis, miniſter of Fenny Stratford, and Mr John 
Gibberd, curate of W n, attended in a mourn- 
ing coach, and near 60 of his neighbours and tenants 
on horſeback. He alſo left the following inſcri 


which he directed to be put on his grave ſtone - Wy 
Hic fitus eff 
BROWNE WILLIS, Aztiqzarizs, 
Cujus avi ci. eterne memorie, 

Thomz Willis, archiatri totiu Europe celeberrimi 
Defuncti die Sancti Martini, A. D. 1675, 
Hæc capella exiguum monumentum eff: 

Obtit 5 Die Feb. A. D. 176. 

LEtatis ſue 78. 

O Chrifte, foter & judex, 

Huic peccatorum primo 
Mifericors & proji:ius efto. 
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— 


t And, indeed, he appested to have had no 
© ed him with opportunities of doing good. 
He was ſucceeded in the 


upon the death of his eldeſt ſon Thomas Willis, which happe 
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greater value for money, than 2s it furniſh: 

family eſtate by his eldeſt grandſon, who became his heir 


ned before his own. This 


entleman was born in 1710, married Sept. 3, 1735 Anne, daughter of John Hulme, 
Eſa; of the pariſh of Eccles in Lancaſhire, and by her had his eldeft fon Thomas, born 


Feb. 11, 1738, to whom his gr 
all his pictures and books [H], &c. except 


he bequeathed to Trinity College, Oxford, 


andfather, having appointed him his fole executor, left 
Rymer's Fœdera, in 17 folio volumes, which 


and the choice of one book to the Rev. 


Mr Francis Wiſe, who upon the completion and eſtabliſhment of the Radclivian Li- 


r) Sec Dr Rad- 
ciatte's article, 


[H] His ſole executor.) This gentleman is fince 
dead, and has been ſucceeded by his half-brother 
John Willis, eldeſt ſon by a ſecond marriage of his 
father, who aſter the death of his firſt wife, May 21, 


brary in that rioble ſeat of learning, was appointed firſt Librarian (g). 


1739, married Frances, eldeft daughter of ohn Ro- 
binſon, Eſq; of Crapſſey in Northamptonſhire, and 
— by her this ſoa John, the preſent heir of the fa- 
ml ** ; P 


WILLUGHBY (Francis) a very learned and ingenious gentleman in the ſe- 
venteenth century, was the only ſon of Sir Francis Willughby, Kat. deſcended of two. 
very ancient families, both Willughbies, the one honourable, namely, that of Ereſby in 
Lincolnſhire, by the father's ſide; the other worſhipful, viz. that of Willughby on the 


Woulds, or Wollaton, in Nottinghamſhire, 
Lady Caſſandra, daughter to Thomas Ridgway, Earl of Londonderry (a). From his 
childhood he was addicted to ſtudy ; and, when he came to the uſe of reaſon, fo valued 
to omit no opportunities of improving himſelf; deteſting no 
He chiefly applied himſelf to thoſe ſciences which are moſt 


a Preface to 
Sir Francis 
Willughby's 


1 by and huſbanded his time, as 
vice more than idleneſs. 


by the mother's [4]. His mother was the 


abſtruſe ; and came to have a deep inſight into the mathematicks, and natural philoſo- 
phy. For ſome time he was a member of Trinity College in Cambridge, with his wor- 
thy friend, the true chriſtian philoſopher, John Ray; and that learned ſociety have 
paid a due reſpect to thoſe two great men, and a proper compliment to themſelves, by 


placing their buſts in their beautiful library. 


In the inquiſitive age Mr Willughby lived 


in, obſerving, that the hiſtory of animals had in a great meaſure been neglected, he made 


the ſtudy of that his province, 
oy ment. 


and the illuſtrating ot it his chief and moſt delightful em- 
To that end, he made a voyage into foreign countries, with his friend Mr 


| 
(3, Dr M. Lifter, hs: Sir Philip Skippon, and other gentlemen (2), in the years 1663 and 1664, on pur- 


Henry Maſſing- 
, berd, and Mr 
Bacon. 


pole to ſearch out and deſcribe the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and 
inſets, Though he was but a few years abroad, yet he travelled over moſt part of 


France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries [B]: in all which places he was 
ſo diligent and ſucceſsful, that not many forts of animals, deſcribed by others, eſcaped 


his obſervation. 


He drew them with a pencil, and afterwards the birds were curiouſly 


engraved on copperplates, at the charge of his widow, Emma, daughter of Sir Henry 
Bernard, Knt. and printed with his Ornithology [C]: And alſo the Hiſtory of Fiſhes 
[D]. A few other ſmall pieces of his are printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 


[4] Deſcended of tavo very ancient families, both 

IWillughbies, &c.] The ſeveral families of Willughby, 

or Willoughby, deduce their pedigree from Sir John 

de Willoughby, who had the lordſhip of Willoughby 

in Lincolnſhire given him by William the Conqueror 

(1) Ar. Calligs's (2) Sir Chriſtopher Willughby, Knight of the Bath, 
Prerage, «dit, Who died in 1498, by Margery his wife, daughter of 
1756. vol. 5. p. Sir William Jennens, of Knotſhall in Suffolk, Knut, 
* had five ſons; whereof William, the eldeſt, on the 
failure of iſſue male of John Lord Wells, his mother's 

father, became one of his coheirs, and had the title 

of Lord Willoughby of Ereſby. Thomas, the youngeſt 

ſon, was made Sergeant at Law in 1522, conſtituted 

King's Sergeant 28 April 1531 ; and having received 

the honour of knighthood, was advanced to be Chief 

Juſtice of the Common Pleas October g, 1538. He 

died September 29, 1545. Robert, his ſon and heir, 

marrying Dorothy, daughter to Sir Edward Willough- 

by, of Wollaton in n had iſſue Tho- 

mas; who by Catharine his wife, daughter of Sir 

Percival Hart, had 7 ſons and 3 daughters; whereof 

Percival ſucceeded him in his eſtate, and was knighted 

April 20, 1603. He married Bridget, eldeſt daughter 

and coheir of Sir Fr. Willoughby, Knt. of Wollatan 

aforeſaid, another branch of this ancient family of the 
Willoughbys, deſcended from Sir Richard Willough- 

by, Chief Juſtice of England in King Edward the 


0 amongſt 


val, who died about the beginning of the civil wars; 
leaving the eſtate to his eldeſt ſon Sir Francis, who 
s in 1665, left his only ſon Francis Willoughby, 

ſq; the ſubject of this article, and two daughters, 
Lertice, married to Sir Thomas Wendy, of Haſling- 
feld in Cambridgefhice, Knight of the Bath; aud 
Catharine, to Clement Winſtanley, Eſq; 

[B] He travelled over moſt part of France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and the Low-Countries.} His Voyage 
through a great part of Spain, and Mr Ray's Journey 
through part of the Low. Countries, Germany, Italy, 
and France, were publiſhed by Mr John Ray, Lond. 
1673. 8vo. and inſerted afrerwards into Dr John 
Harris's Collection of Voyages and Travels. Vol. II. 
. - Sir Philip Skippon's Journey was printed in what 
is called Churchill's Collection of Voyages, Vol. VI. 

[C] His Ornithology ] Mr Ray publiſhed it in 1676, 
Lond. fol. with this title, Francici Willaugl beii de 
Middleton, Armigeri, e Reg. Soc. Ornithologie Libri 
tres, in quibus Aves omnes hactenus cegnitæ, in Methodum 
naturis ſuis convenientem redactæ, accurate deſcribuntur : 
Deſcriptiones iconibus eleganti/jimis, & wivarum Awium 
femillimis, æri incifis, illuſtrantur. Totum opus recognovit, 
digeffit, ſupplevit, Joh. Raius.... Mr Ray made great 
additions and improvements to Mr Willoughby's ma- 
terials; and afterwards tranſlated it into Engliſh, and 
cauſed it to be printed in 1678, with very great im- 


provements (2). 
[OJ And alſe the Hiflory of Fiſhri.) This was printed f ....: .. 
in 1686, fol. by the car 6-4 and 2 — the RAY. den 
Royal Socicty, under this title, Fran. Willoughbeii [G]. g 
Armig. de Uiſloria Piſcium Libri quatuor, Fuftu & 
Sumptu Societatif*Rrgive, Lond, editi. Totrum opus re- 
n e2gn9%:;H, 


Third's reign: and he from William de Willoughby, 
brother of Sir Robert Lord Willoughby of Ereſby, 
living in the reigns of K. Edward I. and II. Sir 


(2) See hore 


Francis Willoughby, before mentioned, built a noble 
ſeat at Wollaton, which, together with the greateſt 
part of his large inheritance, came to the ſaid Perci- 
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amongſt Mr Ray's Letters [E]. This moſt worthy and learned perſon was cut off by OF 
an untimely death, July 3, 1672, when he was aged but 37 years, to the great reluct- 
ancy of all curious and inquiſitive perſons, eſpecially thoſe of the Royal Society, of which 
he was an eminent member and ornament; to the inexpreſſible ſorrow of his friends, and 
of all good men that knew him; and che grievous loſs of the commonwealth of learnin 
He was buried with his anceſtors, and a monument with an inſcription [F] was erected 

to his memory. We ſhall give his character below, in the words of the excellent Mr | 
Ray (c) Oh who was beſt acquainted with his merit and virtues.. By his lady Emma () Preface to | 


Mr Wiilughby't 
above- Ornithology, , 


Eng. edit, Lond. 


- — 


cog no uit, coteabit, vi, Librum etiam Primum & 
Serundum integros adjecit Fob. Raius é Soc. Reg. By 
which title it appears, that Mr Ray, beſides digeſting 
the whole work, added the two entire firſt books. Dr 
Cromwell Mortimer tauſed the title-page of this book 
to be reprinted, in 1743, and ſubjoined at the end of 
it an Index of the fiſhes deſeribed or piftured in this 
work ; and their names in Engliſh, Dutch, German, 
French, Italian, Portugueſe, &c. from DrTancred Ro- 
binſon's MS. notes in a copy of this book in the 
Royal Society's library; and from Mr Ray's Synopſis 
Piſcium; Dr Walter Charleton's Onomaſticon Zoicum; 
Dr Chr. Merrett's Pinax ; Dr Nehem. Grew's Muſæ- 
um of the Royal Society ; Sir Hans Sloane's Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica; M. Cateſby's Natural Hiſtory of 
Carolina, &c. With & view of the claſſes in which 
fiſhes are diſtributed. Labels of the names are paſted 
at the bottom or ſides of the figures. 

[E] A few other ſmall pirces of his are printed in 
. the Philoſophical Tranſa#ions, &c.] Namely, Account 
of an Echpſe ſeen nt London, June 22, 1666 (3). Of 
a dwarf Oak from New England (4). Obſervations 
concerning Vegetation, and the running of the ſap (5). 
A Letter about the hatching a kind of Bee lodged in 
old willows (6). A Letter containing ſome conſider- 
able Obſervations about that kind of Waſps called 
Ichneumones, &c. (7. . A few Letters to and from 
him are printed among Mr Ray's Philoſophical Let- 
ters. 

F] An inſcriptien. & c.] It is as follows. 

ropter jacet Franciſcus parentum optimorum filius 
vere magnus, fi quid magni habet pietas, probitas, 
veracitas, incorrupta fides, rigida honeſti obſervantia, 
obſtinata ſobrieras, ſimple& ſolertia, ſumma & modeſta 
eruditio Religio ſine ſuperſtitione, ſine faſtu nobili- 
tas. Aſſurgite quantum eſt hominam bonorum huic 
tam verendo nomini! Hic cum in vivis eſſet, poſt- 
quam peregre variarum Europz nationum, linguarum, 
artium, morutn, legum naturas indayiſlet, eaſdem 
domi excoluit, & perpolivit. Mathematicz intimos 
receſſus aliiſq; inacceſſos penetravit, medicinæ varios 
ſinus perluſtravit, totam inſuper philoſophiam ita ex- 
cuflit, ut naturas ſuas & nomina omnibus reſtitueret. 
Hittoriam nature de integro pene concinnavit, eo acu- 
mine ut ſemper novus, ea diligentia ut ſemper ſibi 
conitans, ea integritate ut ſemper fidelis naturz inter- 
pres evaſerit: Duxit uxorem Emmam Bernard filiam 
ſecundam domini Hen. Bernard, quz prolem ei enixa 
elt Franciſcum, Caſſandram, & Thomam ; & jam 
poſt ſingularem bene actæ vitz exiſtimationem, triſte 
{ui Jefiderium relinquens, adſcriptus eſt immcrtalibus 
tertio die Julii 1672. anno ztatis 37. quod ſupereſt 
votum abſolvat, tranſcribant patrem nati, & nati na- 
torum, &-qui naſcentur ab illis. Hoc monumentum 
officioſæ pietatis & memoriæ ergo devotiſſime conſe- 
cravit Thomas Willoughby, Bar'. . 

i. e. Near this place lies Francis ſon of the beſt 
parents, who was truly great, if there is any thing 
xreat in piety, probity, truth, ſincerity, ſtrict honeſty, 
. ſobriety, a clear underſtanding without craft, and a 
conſummate erudition with the greateſt modeſty, Re- 
ligion without ſuperſtition, nobility without pageantry. 
R:(e up all good men at this venerable name! After 
he had cally ſurveyed all the nations of Europe, 
with their languages, arts, manners, and laws, he 
returned to his native country, where he digeſtec and 
Improved the knowledge he had acquired in foreign 
countries. He ated the my ſleries of the ma- 
thematicks, which were inacceſſible to others. He 
thoroughly viewed the various depths of medicine; 
and ſo perſectly examined every branch of philoſophy, 
that he diſcoved the nature and fixed the names of all 
creatures. He had almoſt compoſed a Natural Hi- 
ftory ; with that ſagacity that he was always new; 
that exafineſs that he was always conſiſtent; and that 
faithfulneſs that he was always a true interpreter of 
vature, He married Emma Bernard, ſecond daugh- 


ter of Sir Henry Bernard, by whom he had Francis, * 
Caſſandra, and Thomas. Thus, after he had acted 
his part well upon the ſtage of life, he quitted it for 
immortality (to the regret of all his friends) the third 
day of July 1672. aged 37. All that remains for us, 
is to wiſh, that the ſons may imicate the father, and 
the ſons ſors, and thoſe who ſhall deſcend from them. 


This monument of piety and dutiful remembrance 


— conſecrated to him by Sir Thomas Willoughby, 
Art. : 

[G] We all give his character below in the words 
o the excellent Ray, &c.] * He was, faith Mr 

ay, © endowed with excellent gifts and abilities both 
* of body and mind, and bleſſed with a fair eſtate. 
* Howbeit, as he did duly prize theſe adyantages of 
* birth, eſtate, and parts, ſo he did not content himſelf 
* therewith, or value himſelf thereby, but laboured 
* after what mightrender him more truly honourable, 
* and More truly to be called his own, as being ob- 
* tained by the concurrence at leaſt of his endeavours, 
© Firſt then, as God had given him a quick appre- 
* henſion, piercing wit, and ſound judgment, fo by 
* his great induſtry and conſtant uſe of theſe gifts, be 
did highly improve and advance them. He was 
from his childhocd addicted to ſtudy, and ever ſince 
he came to the uſe of his reaſon ſp great a huſband 
* of his time, as not willingly to loſe or let ſlip un- 
occupied the leaſt fragment of it, deteſting nd vice 
* more than idleneſs, which he looked upon as the 
« parent and nurſe of almoſt all others. ay, ſo ex- 
ceſſive was he in the proſecution of his ſtudies, and 
other employments, without any intermiſſion or di- 
« verſion, that moſt of his friends were of opinion he 
did much weaken his body, and impair his health, 
by his inceſſant labours, and perpetual intention of 
mind upon buſineſs. However that be, hence it 
came to paſs that he attained very good Kill in all 
parts of — and particularly got a deep in- 
* ſight into thoſe ſciences which are moſt abſtruſe and 
* impervious to vulgar capacities, I mean the moſt 
ſubtil parts of the mathematicks. Of his {kill in 
natural philoſophy, chiefly the hiſtory of animals, I 
* ſhall ſay no more, bur that it hath not been my hap 
to meet with any map either in England, or beyond 
© ſeas, of To general and comprehenſive know led 
therein. But what rendered him moſt commendable, 
was his eminent virtue and goodneſs, I cannot ſay, - 
that I ever obſerved ſuch a confluence of excellent 
qualities in one perſon. For, notwithſtanding the 
* forementioned advantages, which are wont to puff 
* up mens minds with pride, he was ſo truly humble, 
that I have not known any man of the meaneſt for- 
tune or birth exceed him in that virtue. He deſpiſed 
no man for his poverty or mean parentage ; ho- 
* noured all men, was affable to the meaneſt, not - 
« preferring himſelf before others, but condeſcendin 
to them of low degree. He was ſo reſolutely ſober 
and temperate, that neither the importunity of com- 
«* pany, or pleaſure of ſenſe, could ever tempt him to 
* exceſs: of that exemplary chaſtity and purity, that 
* his life condemns the diſſoluteneſs and corrupt prac- 
© tices of the preſent age, and demonſtrates the poſſi» 
* bility of reſtraining and regulating thoſe motions and 
« defires, which of all others are wont to be moſt vio- 
* lentand inordinate : ſo ſcrupulouſly iu and righteous, 
that he had rather a great deal ſuffer wrong than do 
any: ſo true to his word and promiſe, that a man might 
© ſafely venture his eſtate and life too upon it; his 
* word being, as an honeſt man's is ſaid to be, as 
good as his bond: ſo faithful and conftant to hi; 
friend in all conditions, as well adverſe as proſper- 
© ous, that one might be ſecure of him, and confident 
of his help and aſſiſtance, whatever diſtreſs or cala - 
* mity might befal one; he never deſerting any man 
© only becauſe fortune frowned upon him, as the 
common ſort of friends are wont to do. He was ſo 
«* diffuſe and comprehenſive in his charity, that = 

cou 
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abovementioned he left two fons, Francis and Thomas, and Caffandra, late Docheſs 6]. 
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Chandois. Francis, the eldeſt ſon, was created a Baronet April 7, 1677, but dying un- 
married in 1688, in the 20th year of his age, the title and eſtate devolved on his brother 
Thomas, who was created Baron of Middleton, January 1, 1711. He departed this life 
April 2, 1729, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis, the preſent Lord Middlcton. 


© could heartily affeft and embrace good men of all 
* perſuaſions ; 
* nions as are 
* goodneſs, To theſe I might add his patience and 
* /ubraiſſjen to the divine will, which did eminently 
* appear in the time of his fickneſs, when he profeſſed 
* himſelf contented to leave the world, if it pleaſed 
* God to have it ſo, though then in the height of his 
* ſtrength and parts, and in the hot purſuit of uſeful 
* ſtudies and defigns, and in ſuch circumſtances as to 
* his private affairs and concerns in the world, as 
rendered ſome continuance of life very deſirable to 
* him, and would have tempted a man of ordinary 


uftive of, or inconſiſtent with true 


men, I ſay, to exclude ſuch opi- 


© ſentence and expeRation of death. And, laſtly, his 
due frar and reverence of the Deity, — ſenſe of his 
goodneſs, and thankfulneſs for the ſame, fincere 
* piety in all his carriage towards him, and great ab- 
g — of whatever tended to his diſhonour.— 
* Thus much I —_ fit to obſerve concerning his 
* virtues, partly to do him right, by procuring him 
the honour due to his memory; and partly to pro- 
* yoke young gentlemen of this nation, by the pro- 
« poſal of ſo illuſtrious an example of their own rank, 
* to proſecute the ſtudy of ingenuous literature, and 
* aſpire to true honour by the conſtant exerciſe cf 
virtue. 


% 


virtue to expreſs ſome anger and diſcontent at the C 


WOLLASTON [WirLtam] was born March 26, 1659 at Coton Clanford in 
Staffordſhire, where his father then reſided, a private gentleman of a ſmall fortune (a), , png, 
(3) See our an- being deſcended from an ancient and conſiderable family (5) in that county, where the el- 7th er. ,F 
— = der branch always continued: but the ſecond, in proceſs of time, was tranſplanted into d e, 
other counties. However, the head of it flouriſhed formerly at Oncot in the county of *: i». | 
Stafford, though of late years at Shenton in Leiceſterſhire; and was poſſeſſed of a large 
eſtate lying in thoſe and other counties. Our author was a ſecond ſon of a third fon of a 
92 Pet: 8 hs ſecond ſon of a ſecond ſon (c); yet notwithſtanding this ſeries of younger brothers, his 
Relicion of Na- grandfather, who ſtands in the middle of it, had had a conſiderable eſtate both real and 
ture, &.. p. 3. perſonal, together with an office of 7001. per annum (d) And from a younger brother of (4) Preface t 
the fame branch ſprung Sir John Wollaſton, Lord Mayor of London, well known in et. e- u. 
that city at the time of the civil war (e). At nine years old, Mr Wollaſton was fent to 
a maſter who had opened a Latin ſchool at Shenſton in Staffordſhire, where his father 
then reſided, Here our author continued near two years, and having received ſuch in- 
ſtruction as that perſon was capable of giving him, he was removed to Litchfield, He 
had been at this ſchool but a ſhort time when the Magiſtrates of the city, upon ſome 
rrel, turned the maſter out of the ſchool-houſe. However, Mr Wollaſton with many 
of the ſcholars, followed the ejected maſter, and remained with him till he quitted his 
ſchool, which was about three years. After which the ſchiſm being ended, he returned 
into the free ſchool, and continued there about a year. The rudeneſs of a great ſchool 
was particularly diſagreeable to his natural diſpoſition ; and what was ſtill worſe, he be- 
gan now to be much troubled with the head-ach, which ſeems to have been conſtitutio- 
nal in him : yet his uncommon attention to his book, and eagerneſs to improve, had now 
rendered him fit for the univerſity, Accordingly he was ſent to Cambridge, and admitted 
a penſioner at Sidney college, June 8th, 1674, in the ſixteenth year of his age. Here 
he was ſo circumſtanced as to labour under various diſadvantages. He was come up a 
country lad from a country ſchool ; had no acquaintance in his college, nor even in the 
univerſity ; few books or materials to work with ; his allowance being by no means more 
than ſufficient for bare neceſſaries; neither had he ſufficient confidence to ſupply that de- 
* fect by enquiring from others. Add to this, that his ſtate of health was not quite firm (/). 
the ſame author However, under all theſe diſadvantages he acquired a great degree of reputation, and 
= —.— having taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts at the regular time, he offered himſelf a can- 
#amina, bid. p. didate for a fellowſhip in his college, but miſſed of that preferment. July 168 1 he com- 
YO". menced Maſter of Arts, and about this time ſeems to have entered into Deacon's orders. 
On Michaelmas day following he left the univerſity, and having made a viſit to the 
then head of this branch of the family, his couſin Wollaſton of Shenton in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, he went to pay his duty to his father and mother at Bloxwyche, where they now 
lived: and not having ſeen them for many years before, he ſtaid with them till May or 
June 1682. But ſeeing no proſpect of preferment, he ſo far conformed himſelf to tlie 
circumſtances of his family, as about this time to become Aſſiſtant at Birmingham ſchool 
to the head-maſter, who readily embraced the opportunity of ſuch a coadjutor, and con- 
ſidered Mr Wollaſton as one who prudentially ſtooped to an employ below what he might 
reaſonably have pretended to, However, this inſtance of his humble induſtry was tar 
from being diſpleaſing to his coufin of Shenton, who it ſeems had a great eſteem for the head 
ws we are Maſter (g), and in a ſhort time he got a ſmall lecture at the diſtance of about two miles 
22 21 from Birmingham; but as he performed there the whole Sunday's duty, that fatigue, ad- 
eld man. 1d. Ib. ded to the buſineſs of a great free - ſchool for about four years, began to break his con- 
ſtitution [4]. But the old maſter being now turned out, in order to make way for a 
particular 


le) p. iv. 


F') Notwith- 


LA] Brgan to break his conflitution.] During this to extricate two of his brothers from ſome inconve- 
pace he likewiſe ſuffered many anxieties, and under- nic nces to which their ov n impred -ncies had ſubject- 


went a great deal of trouble and uncafings, in order ed them, Amd in the goc d offices which he did them 
2 | | ak 


Leated, p. 8 


W 
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particular perſon to ſucceed him, our author was choſen ſecond maſter only, under a pre- 
tence that he was too young to be at the head of ſo great a ſchool (h), but ſome of the (e l nie ſchoo! 


Governors themſelves owned that he had wrong done him in this matter. 


there were three 
However that aten and two 


be, 'tis certain, upon this occaſion he took prieſts orders in purſuance to the charter of —— 
that ſchool, which being interpreted likewiſe ſo as to oblige the maſters to take no church- of 


preferment, he reſigned his lecture. This happened in the year 1686, and was a conſi- 


derable eaſement to him. 


ed him a tolerably competent ſubſiſtence, In the mean time the late chief maſter after 
his expulſion retired to his brother's houſe, which lying in the neighbourhood of Shen- 
ton, he once or twice waited upon Mr Wollaſton of Shenton, and undoubtedly inform- 
ed him of the character, learning, converſation, and conduct of our author, which he 
was very capable of doing, becauſe they lived together till the time of this old gentle- 


man's leaving Birmingham. Mr Wollaſton of Shenton having now lately loſt his only , .. 
ſon o, and never intending (as appears from his whole conduct) to give his eſtate to his 733 


ter, ibid. p, ix; 


His new poſt was worth about yol. per annum, which afford- 


ediciin 
5. as appeafe 


daughters, purſued his father's deſign of continuing it in the male line of his family, e Ae 
and reſolved to ſettle it upon our author's uncle and father, his own firſt coufins, and his», J. Ce, A. 


by J. Cave, A. 


neareſt male - relations, in the ſame proportions and manner exactly as it had been entailed M-2n4 publiſhed 


on them by his father. 


a revocation. 


14% f 
tity, er the ga- 
Ternmornt of the 


paifiens of jny ard 


And accordingly he made ſuch a ſettlement, ſubject however to Corn analy 
Our author all this while applied himſelf to his bufineſs; and never ſo!“ 
much as waited upon his couſin, or employed any one to ſpeak or act any thing in his 


behalf (though many then blamed him for neglecting to do it): only one viſit he made? V 7 men 


upon the o. Ca © 


him in the November before his death, Which was upon a Saturday in the afternoon. fien of the much 
He gave him a ſermon the next day, received his hearty thanks, and the next morning ns ohh 


of that honeful 


deſired leave to return to the duties of his ſtation z without ſpeaking or even inſinuating young pentic- 


any thing in relation to his eſtate. His couſin diſmiſſed him with great kindneſs; and by 


man, Mr Fran. 
Viol ſton, an 


his looks and manner ſeemed to have a PARTICULAR REGARD for him, but diſcovered on en, an heir 
G 3 0 n to a very fair 
nothing of his intention werds. However, he uſed to employ perſons privately to 


eſtate, Preached 


obſerve our author's behaviour (who little ſuſpected any ſuch matter) and his behaviour: Sicoton in 


was found to be ſuch, that the ſtricter the obſervations were upon it, the more they turn- 
ed to his advantage. 


Leiceſterſhire. 
Lond. 168 5. gta. 


In fine, Mr Wollaſton of Shenton became ſo thoroughly ſatisfied . d. vel. 2. 


of our author's merit, that he revoked the forementioned ſettlement, and made a _— 

in his favour [B|. In Auguſt following that gentleman fell fick, and ſending ſecretly 

to our author to come over to him, as of his own accord, without any notice of his ill- 

neſs, he complied with the meſſage, and ſtaid ſome days at Shenton. But while he was 

gone home again, under a promiſe of returning, his couſin died, Auguſt 19, 1688. By 

his relation's will Mr Wollaſton found himſelf intitled to a very ample eſtate. However 

this change, ſudden and advantageous as it was to his affairs, wrought no change in his 

temper. The ſame firmneſs of mind which had ſupported him under the preſſures of a 

more adverſe fortune, enabled him to bear his proſperity with moderation : and his reli- 

gion and philoſophy taught him to maintain a due equanimity under either extreme. 

In November following he came to London (i), and about a year after, on the 26th of 1d. p. 13. 
that month 1689, he married Miſs Catherine Charlton, daughter of Mr Nicolas Charlton 

an eminent citizen of London, a fine woman with a good fortune, and a moſt excellent 

character. With this lady he ſettled in Charter-houſe Square in a private, retired, and ſtu- 

dious life. His carriage was nevertheleſs free and open. He aimed at ſolid and real 

content, rather than ſhew and grandeur, and manifeſted his diſlike of power and dignity | 
by refuſing one of the higheſt preferments in the church, when it was offered to him (&). (+) Ste the in- 
He had now books and leiſure, and he was reſolved to make uſe of them. He was per-'ir*-n 9» Þ'? 


monument u 


ſectly acquainted with the elementary parts of learning, and with the learned languages, R-n. LC. 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, &c. He thought it neceſſary to add to theſe ſuch a de- 
gree of philology and criticiſm as ſeemed likely to be uſeful to him; and alſo mathematical 
ſciences, or at leaſt the fundamentals of them; the general philoſophy of nature; the hiſtor 
and antiquities of the more known and noted ſtares and kingdoms; and ſuch like erudi- 
tion : and in order to attain the knowledge of true religion, and the diſcovery of truth, the 
points which he always had particularly in view, and to which he chiefly directed all his 
{tudies, he diligently enquired into the idolatries of the heathens; and made himſelf 
maſter of the ſentiments, rites, and learning of the Jews; the hiſtory of the firſt ſettle- 
ment of Chriſtianity, and the opinions and practices introduced into it ſince. In the mean 
- time he exerciſed and improved his mind by throwing off prejudices, uſing himſelf to 
clear images, obſcrving the influence and extent of axioms, the nature and force of con- 
ſequences, and the method of inveſtigating truth. In general, he accuſtomed himſelf to 
much thinking as wel! as much reading. He likewiſe delighted in method and regula- 


at this time we are aſſured that he ſeemed to have troverted fur many years, had obtained at the time of 
overacted his part, ſince he indulged his affection for our author's deceaſe a kind of ſanction; that he was 
them more than was conſiſtent with a due regard to an abſolute ſtranger to the former poſſeſſor and his fa- 


of that ſtory which having (merely on account of the And father (2). 
marvellous in ic) paſſed current and generally uncon- 


VOL. VI. 


No. 339. 


Mm Preface to his own welfare, as he was then circumftanced (1), mily, and happened to fall into his company by mere 
te ſeventh edi- [B] And made à will in his favour.) The circum- accident at an inn. An imagination lo tar from being 
_ Religion ſtances whereby Mr Wollaſton came into poſſeſſion true, or bearing any reſemblance, we ſee, to truth, 
6 Watire d N 


*i- of his eſtate, and the ſteps which led to it, as above - that they were very near relations, and this very eſtate 

59. . ſ, ; G had b : led N 1 © (2) Preface to 
related, ſufficiently ſhew the abſolute groundleſneſs had been twice entailed upon Mr w. Gilalton's uncle th on 

ot Religion, &c, 

b. 4. 
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WO LI 


AST ON. 


rity z and choſe to have his labours and refreſhments periodical, and that his family and 


his life, &c. in 


the preface, ubi 


ſupra, p. 14, 15. a piece intitled, The deſign of part of the book of Eccleſiaſtes, or the unreaſonableneſs of man's 


20. 


Latin grammar, 


which though 
he printed, was 
only for the uſe 


of his family, 


(z in the epiſtle 
to the reader, 
prefixed to the 
Huth edition, 
ubi ſupra, p. 8. 
& ſeqq. 


friends ſhould obſerve the proper ſeaſons of their revolution. 


He was moſt remarkably 


chearful and lively in private converſation, and by that as ready, as by his treaſures of 
learning he was abundantly qualified, to be ſerviceable to all forts of people. This ren- 
dered his company agreeable, and himſelf worthy to be courted by the learned and vir- 
tuous. But a general acquaintance was what he never cultivated; and it grew (as is ge. 
nerally the caſe) more and more his averſion, ſo that he paſſed his days moſtly at home 

with a few friends with whom he could enjoy an agreeable relaxation of mind, and hg 
{1) Acconnt of ceive all the advantages of a ſincere and open friendſhip (7). Having thus fixed his re- 
ſolution to deſerve honours, but not to wear them, it was not long before he publiſhed 


reſtleſs contentions for the preſent enjoyments, repreſented in an Engliſh poem, in 8v0. But as 
he had never made poetry his buſineſs, ſo he was very ſenſible of the defects of this at- 
tempt in that way of writing, and was afterwards very deſirous to ſuppreſs it CJ. This 
le 3-03 he POEM Was printed in the year 1690 (n). Notwithſtanding he declined to accept of any pub- 
compoſed . tie lic employment, yet his ſtudies were deſigned to be of public ule, and his ſolitude was far 
from being employed in vain and trifling amuſements, terminating in himſelf alone [Di. 
But neither in this laſt view could his exceſſive retirement be without ſome inconvenien- 
ces [E]; His intimates were dropping off, and their places remained unſupplied: his 


[C] And deſfrout afterwards te ſuppreſs it.] The pub- 
lication of this piece ſeems to be entirely owing to 
the great ſatisfaction he had in contemplating the hap- 
py {ituation of his affairs, which put it into his power 
to gratify his own temper in the choice of a way of 
life the moſt agrecable to his nature. This, I think, 
is apparent, from his own account of the matter, — 
The following poem, ſays he (3), is not the eſfect 
of any extraordinary {kill which I pretend to in po- 
etry, but was firit began merely as the exerciſe and 
* diverſion of a few hours, that I was not capable 
of ſpending better. For though, as you well ima- 
gine, I had never made poetry my buſineſs, nor 
ever intended to try whether I had any genius that 
way ; yet I had in courſe, as others do, read ſome 
of the Latin and Greek authors, had now and then 
admired the performances of our own countrymen, 
had learned in ſome meaſure how to form ideas of 
things in my mind, and got ſome rude and more 
general — of the nature of poeſy ; which 
was enough for my purpoſe, who propounded but 
to fill up ſome odd and unſerviceable vacuities in 
my time, and by being employed about a proper 
ſubje& to deceive them more inſenſibly; but I was 
not long permitted thus quietly to entertain my ſelf; 
the ſame cauſes that diſabled me for better things, 
encreaſing upon me, and diſabling me for this too. 
So in ſhort the few indigeſted materials which I had 
collected among my own thoughts, in order to a 
poem, were thrown by and forgotten, In this ſtate of 
neglect they lay for ſome years, till lately, tumbling 
over ſome other trifles, I found them in the heap, 
and could not let them paſs, inconſiderable as they 
were, without a reflection upon thoſe circumilances 
which put me upon this eſſay. Ar laſt, being once 
engaged in meditation, and led by it from one 
thing to another, I concluded to go on with what 
J had begun, and after my manner to finiſh it. This 
I have done, and which is more, er /eme reaſon or 
* other (forgive me, reader) have made it public too.” 
As he ſets out in this manner, ſo he concludes this 
account of the work in the ſame ſtrain; where, by 
way of objections, he has impartially repreſented the 
ſeveral de fects in it ; one of which, he ſays, is, that the 


the verſe, but eſpecially the rhymes, are weak, if not 
blundered. Upon this point he makes the following 


impartial declaration? I take not, ſays he, any 
* rhymes, much leſs my own, to be worth either de- 
ſending or excuſing. For, as I confeſs myſelf auk- 
ward at making them, ſo am I ignorant of their 
excellence when they are made, and as they gave 
me more trouble than all the reft, ſo have they done 
me that other miſchief of cramping my thoughts, 
ard in great meaſure ſpoiling the verſe, though, as 
it luckily falls out, a naughty verſe is a leſs fault 
in ſatire than in any thing elſe. Had I been hardy 
enough (like ſome others, which too late I wiſh) to 
have broken a barbarous cuſtom, and freed myſelf 
from the troubleſome and modern bondage of - 
ing (as Milton calls it), the buſineſs which now im- 


the ſubje& of poetry in general. Hiſtory he ſuppoſes 


mediately follows had been ſomething better than 
it is.” In the ſame epiſtle we have his notions upon, endeavour to ſatizfy and convince in caſes where he 


own 


addreſſed to the underſtanding or apprehenſion; ora- 
tory directs itſelf not oniy to the underſtanding, but 
alſo to the judgment, or ſome paſſion apt to lead the ) per ambages 
perſon in whom it is raiſed, into aſſent. But poetry pe- Deorumque mi- 
netrates through all theſe to the admiration aiſo, not iter & tabu. 
only informs or p:r/uades, but exceedingly and above le ſum ſententia- 
all delights us too, eatertains our fancy and curdles r num 
* Pre. ipi a dus eſt 
our blood (4). This laſt effect of poetry ſeems rather liber foritue, ut 
to be the proper character of ſatire in particular, which ptivs furentis 
was the {ſpecies of his poem. anim: Yaticing- 
[D] He «was far from paſſing his time in trifling amuſc- ** n 
ments, terminating in himſelf al 3 
6 g in limſelf alone.) It is true, by his or-tionis fub te. 
method of life he was rather qualified for private in- ſtibus fides, --— 
ſtruction, than accompliſhed for public addreſs and Peiron. Arbiter 
ſhew. But the latter was not his point. We are told, icon. 
(5) he looked upon that ſpecious fort of knowledge, 

l 5) By the au- 
which often gains a man the reputation of a (cholar thor cr general 
at a cheap rate, to be a falſe learning, and of no account of his 
kind of ſervice to him, who was in queſt of real know. life, vb! fupra, 
— He was of opinion too that a man might? oy hs 
eaſily read too much, and he confidered the hel/us li- 
brorum and the true ſcholar as two very different cha- 
racers. The love of truth and reaſon made him love 
free-thinking ; and, as far as the world would bear it, 
free-ſpeaking too. This tended, he thought, to the 
diſcovery of error, though he was not inſcaũble that 
this might render him leſs acceptable to many perſons, 
to thoſe who perhaps have juſt ſenſe enough to per- 
ceive their own weakneſs, or judge of things by the 
vogue they bear, or the reſpe& they have to their 
own intereſt or party, or can bear neither the trouble 
of an honeſt enquiry themſe!ves, nor yet that another 
ſhould know what they do not know, and in ſhort, to 
every prejudiccd perion whatiocver. But he took all 
cpportunities to aſſert ſerivully and inculcate ſtrenu- 
ouſly the being and perfections of God, his Provi- 
dence both general ar.d particular, the obligations we 
are under to adore him, the reaſonableneſs of all vir- 
tue, the immateriality and immortality of the ſoul, 
future rewards ard puniſhments, and other high and 
eſſential points of natural religion, and of the Chriſtian 
revelation. In fine, to reaſon impartially, and to know 
where to ſtop, was the mark he always aimed at, And 
he loved truth not in ſpeculation only, but alſo in prac- 
tice; for he loved punctual honeſty, 

[EL Neither could ! is eee retirement be without 
Some inconveniencics.} We are told {6), that the gene- (6) Ibid. P. 18. 
ral character of his nature was, tenderneſs and ſenſi- 
bility. Such a diſpoſition frequently makes a man 
ſeek for retiie ment ava neceſſary ſhelter from the diſ- 
appointments, vexations, and injuries which are una- 
voidable in an active life; but every one knows, that 
it is almoſt, if not altogether, as unavoidable for this 
tenderneſs not to be nuried by ſolitude intoan unmanly 
delicacy and unſociable {oreneſs of ſenſibility. Nor 
does cur author ſeem to have been exempted from this 
general frailty. For though this tenderneſs diſpoſed 
him to feel and compaſſionate the miſcries of others, 
inſomuch that he oftentimes ſuffered more perhaps in 
another man's cafe, than the ſufferer bimſelt did in his 
own; though this tenderneſs always induced him to 


might have commanded moſt deſpotically and abſo- 
lutely, 


bid. 


WOLL ASTON 

owh infirmities were increaſing: the frequent remiſſion of ; 
neceſſary ; and his ſolitudes at the 2 time becomin 
able. But what decays ſoever he felt in his bodily ſtren 
the clearneſs and perſpicuity of his thoughts continue 
ceiving his deſigns fruſtrated by the daily attacks of nature, and that i 
ſible to finiſh and complete them in the manner he wiſhed, he ſeems 
deſtroy with his own hand the greatelt part of his works 
which were found after his death were indebted to the t 
preſervation [F]. For he had within the laſt two or three years of his li 
ſeveral treatiſes, in the compoſition whereof he had beſtowed no ſmall 

and pains (2). In the year 1720 he had the misfortune to loſe his wife, 


ng more and more 
g leſs and leſs ine and agree- 
gth, it is certain nevertheleſs, that 
d in full vigour. However, per- 
t would be impoſ- 
to have intended to 
and that thoſe few manuſcripts 


reachery of his memory for their 
fe actually burnt 
quantity of time 
who died on the 


21ſt of July that year. They had lived extremely happy in each other, and he was 


much afflicted with the loſs. 


He buried her in the ſame grave, where he himſelf then in- 


tended to be, and was afterwards, laid; and wrote an inſcription upon her monument 
wherein he has perpetuated her fame by a very diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic CJ. In 1722 


ſolutely; yet the ſame author intimates, that in theſe 
intervals he frequently, though unadviſedly, dege- 
netated into chiding, when he intended only to ex- 
plain and convince. To this indulged tenderneſs may 
alſo be aſc:ibed that exceſuve degree of d iffidence of 
himſe!f, which incapacitated him in a great meaſure 
for appearing in public at all but to his diſadvantage, 
which no deabt muſt render him in appearance infe- 
rior to thoie, no exceeded him in nothing ſo much 
as in forwardneſs and ſo much conceit as is a neceſ- 
ſary ſpur to action. Something of th's might indeed 
b: owing to the deprefiion of his ſpirits in his young- 
er days. From the ſane cauſes (it is obſerved too) 
might ariſe his ſtrong apprekerfions of the unreaſon- 
Licnels and injuftice of thoſe, who were deſignedly 
the b-ginners of quarrels or abuſes, or invaded with- 
out provocation another's good name. The ſame ten- 
derneſs rendered him in a high manner ſenſible of the 
deſertion, unkindneſs, a d indiference of friends. The 
turn of the expreſſion evidently inſinuates, that his ſen- 
ſibility was carried to an exceſs of paſſion in both 
theſe inſtances ; but were it not ſo, the words imme- 
diately following are full and explicit, which inform 
us, that he never indulged his paſſions to the hurt of 
any one. If in any reſpe& he ſhewed that he was not 
ſo complete a ſtoic as to have eradicated his paſſions, 
or ſo perfect a philoſopher as never to be ſurprized b 

them, it was in the eſcape of a haſty word or — 
fion now and then, when he was put off his guard by 
kurries, indiſpoſitions, or ſuch like occaſions. 
Vet (we may eaſily believe) he was not always angry, 
when the urgency of buſineſs, the ſtraitneſs of time, 
the importunity of impertinent people, or the like, 


' cauſed him to talk louder or quicker than ordinary; 


nor often, if at all, without ſufficient reaſon, nor ever 
ſo angry with any one elſe as with himſelf for having 
been lo. In ſhort, if every one would reſtrain their 
anger within the ſame bounds as he did, there might 
be a haſty word or expreſſion dropt ſometimes upon 
provocation or indiſpoſition, but there would never be 
reſentment, wrath, or quarrel more in the world. So 
ſays the compiler of his character (7).— The juſt con- 
clufion from all which is, That the fruit being always 
kept in the ſhade, and not brought into the public 
{un-ſhine in the open field, never ripened into a full 
mellowneſs. 

[F] Thoſe few manuſcripts wehich were found after 
tis death were indebted to the treachery of his memory 
for their preſervation.) The following indeed happer- 
ed to be ſpared ; but from the place where they lay, 
and ſome other circumſtances, 1t is probable they ow- 
ed their eſcape to mere torgetfulneſs, They are, 1. 
An Hebrew grammar. 2. Tyrocinia Arabica & Syria- 
ca. 3. Specimen Vocabularii Biblio: Hebraici, literis no- 
ſtratibus, quantum fert linguarum diſſonantia, deſeripti. 
4. Formule quædam Gemaring. 5. De wariis generi - 
bus pedum, metrorum, carminum, Ic. apud Judæos, Gre- 
, & Latinos. 6. De wocum tonis monitio ad tyrones. 
7. Rudimenta ad matheſin & philoſophiam ſpectantia. 
8. Miſcellanea Philolegica. 9. Opinions of the ancient 


Philoſephers, 10. "l:Iaina ; five religionis & litera- 
ture Fudaice Synop/is. 11. A collection of ſome anti- 


quities and particulars in the hiſtory of mankind ; tending 


o Hab that men bade not been here upon this earth from 


eternity, &c. 12. Some poſſages relating to the hiftory 
of Chriſt, colleAed out of the primitive fathers. 13. A trea- 
tiſe relating to the Fews, of their antiquities, language, 
Sc). What renders it the more probable, and indeed 


he 


almoſt beyond doubt, that he would have deltroyed 
theſe likewiſe, if he had remembered them; is, that 
ſeveral of theſe which remain undeſtroyed, are only 
rudiments or rougher ſketches of what he afterwards 
reconſidered and carried on much farther, and which 
even after ſuch reviſal he nevertheleſs committed to 
the flames, as being fill, in his opinion, ſhort of that 
perſection, to which he deſired and had intended to 
bring them. So that his death abſolutely put an end 
to the expectation of ſeeing any more of his works in 
print, ſince it would be equally injurious to the author, 
and diſreſpe&ful to the public, if his family ſhould 
expoſe his more imperfect ſketches in print, after his 
death; when he himſelf had in his life-time deſtroyed 


ſeveral more finiſhed pieces, becauſe he judged them 
not ſufficiently accurate (9). 


[G] He has perpetuated her fame by a very diftinguiſhe 
ing charaeriflic { The epitaph is as t 098 


Hie, ad imum parietem, ſita eſt 
CAT HARINA, 
GULIELMI WOLLASTON, 
Hujus manerii Finburienſis Domini, &c. 
Uxor #81Siz ac dilectiſſima: 

E qua prolem ille numeroſam & pulchram 
Suſcepit ; 

Ipſa olim pulcherrima. 

Ob. Julii 21. A. C. 17:0. Et. 50. 
Sepulchrumque occupavit 
Conjugi ſeeum commune futurum, 
Ut qui conjunctiſſimi vixerunt, 
Etiam mortyi miſtis cineribus uniantur. 


Over againſt this he put the following for himſelf, at 
the ſame time leaving blank ſpaces for the dates, which 
were filled up after his own deceaſe. 


Nov. 6. 1724. 
Juxta reliquias Catharinz ſuz 
Ipſius GULIELMI WOLLASTON 
Condit ſunt cineres promiſſi. 
Fuit is (ſi quis aveat ſcire) 

Genere ortus perantiquo nec ignobili; 
Academicis diſciplinis imbutus Cantabrigiæ, 
Quibus ibi ſtuduit per annos plus ſeptem; 
Hzreditate ampla, numine favente, auctus: 
Valetudine tamen ſua parum firma, 
Hominumque corruptis moribus & judiciis 
Iniquis, 

Diligenter expenſis ac zftimatis, 

Vitz privatz iter ſumpfit : 

Suorum ſaluti & commodis proſpiciens; 5 
Bonis literis animum excolens vel oblectans; 
Spretis fama atque honoribus, 
Etiam oblatis, 

Veri conſcientia tacita contentus, 
Cum vixiſſet ann. 65, di. 217, 
Curſu quem Deus dederat peraQo, 
Fato ceſſit & (x1) N 


(„) Ibid. P. 22. 


(9) p+ 22. 26. 
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he printed a few copies of his treatiſe intitled, The Religion of Nature delineated, He had 
not completed his whole deſign, thoſe copies being only intended for private uſe in the 
proſecution of it. Accordingly he ſoon after (o) began to turn his thoughts to the third 
queſtion recited in the entrance of that treatiſe. However, in this deſign, he had oppor- 
tunity to make but a very ſmall progreſs. He was himſelf not without apprehenſions, 
that he ſhould not live to finiſh it; and about Midſummer 1923 he was prevailed upon 
by the inſtances and perſuaſions of his friends to ſet about reviſing and publiſhing what 
he had done of the work, which contained an anſwer to the two firſt of the propoſed 
queſtions ; reſolving, as ſoon as that ſhould be done, to return to and finiſh his anſwer 
(+) Theſe three to the third queſtion (p). But in this he was diſappointed; for immediately after he had 

Ae are of completed the reviſal and publication of the treatiſe as it appeared in 1724 [IH], in 4to. 

; his book, p. 4 an accident of breaking his arm increaſed his diſtempers, and haſtened his death, which 
happened October 29th the ſame year. His body was carried down to Great Finbo- 

rough, and laid cloſe by the fide of his deceaſed wife, according to his own deſire, ex- 

e) Pref. p. a3. rrefled in the epitaphs above-mentioned. We are aſſured (q), that the picture of his life 
is moſt fully drawn in The Religion of Nature delineated ; that there we may behold him in 

his real character, in the humble ſubmiſſion and reſignation of himſelf to the unerring 

will of the divine Being; in his true conjugal and paternal affection to his family; in his 

kind regard and benevolence towards his fellow creatures, according to their reſpective 

ſtations in life. For he himſelf ſteadily practiſed thoſe duties and obligations which he 

| ſo earneſtly recommended to others. Accordingly his lateſt moments were calm and 

eaſy, ſuch as might be expected to cloſe a life ſpent like his. He left the world, as he 

ſojourned in it, quietly and reſignedly. Both the manner of his lite, and that ot his 

death are well worthy of imitation, The great demand for this book (of which more 

than ten thouſand were fold in a very few years) and the public honours paid to the me- 

mory of the author, are ſufficient teſtimonies of its value. Yet it has not eſcaped the 

cenſure of a celebrated mercurial writer [7]. However, it muſt be owned, that another 


of 


monſtrated with greater clearneſs than any before 
him the natural eſſential difference of things, un- 
luckily miſtook it for the moral difference, and 
thence made the formal ratio of moral good and 
evil to conſiſt in a conformity of mens actions to the 
truth of the caſe, or otherwiſe. For it is a prin- 
ciple with him, that a true propoſition may be de- 
nied or affirmed to be what they are by deeds as 
well as by expreſs words. But had both parties 
: «© been pleaſed to conſider this natural eſſential differ- 
n— Tk ga KT; 7g «« ence of things, as what it muſt be confeſſed by both 
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We need not take notice that the quality marked by 
the Greek word, which declares her a true virgin be- 
fore marriage, is ſomething ſingular, and no where be- 
(10) Hliad, lib.1. fore (as I know of) mentioned in an epitaph. Every 
lin. 116, 117- ſchool· boy knows it is fetched from Homer (10), where 
Agamemnon gives this excellence in Clytemneſtra as 
the principal motive of his preferring her to Briſeis, 
and being ſo ſatisfied in her as not to defire any amo- ** 
rous exceſſes with another. 6 


Kupiding d 


[H] As it appeared in 1724.) It has gone through 
ſeveral editions fince that time. To the 7th, printed 
in 1750, which is the lateſt, there is added a tranſla- 
tion of the notes into Engliſh by Dr John Clarke, Dean 

c of Saliſbury, who informs us (11), that this taſk was 
de pun gay ob a undertaken by him at the particular requeſt of her late 
preface. Her Majeſty Queen Caroline for her own uſe. In this per- 
Majeſty's great formance, which, as far as I have looked into it, ſeems 
eſtcem for the in general to be juſt enough, only one paſſage occur. 
n — where, if the tranſlator has given us the true ſenſe 
own merit, raiſ- —F 1 R 
ed the great de- Of the original, it ſeems to ſtand in need of ſome fur- 
mand for it men ther opening, to let us ſee directly into the aptneſs of 
tioned in the Mr Wollallon's application. In p. 201. our author 
text above. obſerves, that ae are not always certain who are good, 

and who are wicked. This remark is illuſtrated by 
the following obſervation of Virgil, 


Cadit & Riphæus juſſiſſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, & ſerwantiſimus ægui. 
Dis aliter wiſum . 


(11) In an ad- 


Thus tranſlated by Dr Clarke, Riphzus alſo was 

* ſlain, who was one of the moſt juſt men amongſt the 

* Trojans, and a very ſtrict preſerver of equity; but 

* the Gods muſt be ſubmitted to.” Here the word muſt 

throws the ſenſe aſide from Mr Wollaſton's intention; 
to prevent which I would add theſe words, who An 
* better than wwe. 

[1] Has not eſcaped the cenſure of a celebrate mercu- 
rial awriter.) This is Mr William Warburton, now 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, who frankly ranks our author 
among thoſe who have not founded morality in will, 
but having clearly demonſtrated the natural eſſential 
differences of things, never gave themſelves any farther 
trouble, but delivered this as a proof of the moral 
difference. One of our moit celebrated writers, 
ſays he (12), [Dr Wollaſton] * hath not eſcaped this 
„ deluſion ; who diſſatisfied with all the — — 
„With which the preceding writers of his party 
- « deduced the morality of actions, when he had de 


5 


(12) Divine Le- 
gation of Moles, 
edit, 2d. p. 52, 
53 


to be, the rule that God hath given his creatures 


to bring them to the knowledge of his will, the 
diſpute had been at an end: and they had em- 
ployed this difference not as the atheiſt does, for the 
foundation of morality, but as all true theiſts ſhould 
do, for the medium to bring us to that only ſound 
foundation, the will and command of God.” It ow 


not be amiſs to ſet this matter in its true light, whic 


] take to be as follows. 


Mr Wollaſton, in his ixth 


propoſition, ſection 1. where the definition referred to 


by this antagoniſt is found, expreſſes himſelf thus (13): (14) p. 40. in 
If the formal ratio of moral guod and evil be made to the 7th ed. duo. 


confijt in a conformity of men's acts to the truth of the 
caſe, or the cantrary, as I have here explained it, the 
diſtinction ſeems to be ſetticd in à manner und:miable, 
intelligible, practicable. This explanation is contained 
in the preceding propoſitions ; in the fourth of which 


(14) he obſerves, that thoſe propoſitions which ace true (14) P. 16. & 
and expreſs things as they are, expreſs the relation ſeqq- 
between the ſubject and the attribute as it is.— If 


there is a ſupreme being upon whom the exiſtence of 
the worid depends, and nothing can be in it but what 
he either cauſes or permits to be, then to own things 
to be as they are, is to own what he cauſes, or at leaſt 
permits to be thus cauſed or permitted; and this is to 
take things as he gives them, to go into his conſtitution 
of the world, and to ſubmit to his will revealed in the 
books of nature ; todo this therefore mult be agreeable 


to his will. —- He 


roceeds afterwards in theſe words: 


As the owning of things in all our conduct to be as 
they are, is direct obedience ; ſo the contrary not to 
own things to be what they are, is dire& rebellion 


gainſt him who is the author of nature. Farther, Mr 
Wollaſton's ixth ropoſition is (1 , If there be moral (1 5) Pp. 41 


good and evil diſtinguiſned as before, there is religion, 
and ſuch as may moſt properly be ſtiled natural. 
[Here] by religion, ſays he, I mean nothing elſe but 


an obligation to do what ought not to be omitted, and 
to forbear what ought not to be done. 


So that 


there muſt be rgligion if there are things of which 
ſome ought not to be done, ſome not to be omitted : 
but that there are ſuch, appears from what has 8 


119) Divine Le- 
gation of Moſes, 
udi lupra, p. 52. 


author's univerſal reputation [K ]. 


ſaid concerning moral good and evil; becauſe that 
which to omit would be evil, and which therefore be- 
ing done would be good, or well done, onght certain- 
ly by the terms to be done, and ſo that which bein 
done would be evil, and implies ſuch abſurdities — 
rebellion againſt the ſupreme being as are mentioned 
under propoſition the Mtb, ought moſt undoubtedly 
not to be done.— Since things are ſo, there muſt be 
religion in nature, properly called the religion of na- 
ture, or natural religion, the great law of which reli- 
gion, the law of nature, or rather of the Author of 
nature, 1s After this he proceeds to treat of hap- 
_— and reaſon, as neceſſary to a full explanation of 
is manner of thinking. Under this laſt head of rea- 
ſon, having ſhewn that our reaſon can diſcover truth, 
and perceive the will of God, he obſerves (16), that 
a Being who has ſuch a determining and governing 
ower ſo placed in his nature, as to be cRential to 
im, is a being certainly framed to be governed by 
that power. It ſeems to be as much deſigned by nature, 
or rather the Author of nature, that rational animals 
ſhould uſe their reaſon and ſteer by it, as &c. If then, 
continues he (17), a rational being as ſuch is under an 
obligation to obey reaſon, and this obedience or prac- 
tice of reaſon coincides with the obſervation of truth, 
theſe things plainly follow. 1. That what is ſaid, ſet. 
I. prop. IV. muſt be true with reſpect to ſuch a being, for 
this further cauſe, becauſe to him nothing can be right 
that interferes with reaſon, and vice verſa. 2. That 
there is to a rational being ſuch a thing as religion, 
which may alſo upon this 4 account properly be 
called natural. For certainly to obey the law which 
the Author of his being has given him, is religion; 
and to obey the law which he has given or revealed to 
him by making it to reſult from the right uſe of his 
own natural faculties, mult be to him his natural reli- 
— 3. A careful obſervation of truth, the way to 
appineſs, and the practice of reaſon, are in the iſſue 
the ſame thing, and ſo at laſt natural religion is groun- 
ded upon this triple and ſtrict alliance or union of 
truth, happineſs, and reaſon. Having now, and not 
before, completed the explanation of his whole mean- 
ing, be begins ſect. Vth in theſe words: © I have 
2 — in what the nature of moral good and evil 
conſiſts; viz. a conformity or diſagreement to truth, 
* and thoſe things that are coincident with it, reaſon 
and happineſs. Can any one now entertain the 
- leaſt doubt but by the words, à conformity to the truth 
of the caſe as I have explained it, Mr Wollaſton com- 
prehends, among others, that truth which ariſes from 


the relation betwixt man as a creature and the will of 


God as his Creator: without which relation, that is, 
if there was no God, the truth of the caſe would not 
be what it is; that reaſon can perceive this relation, 
and that this perception clearly indicates the deſign or 
will of God, who is the Author of it, that man ſhould 
be governed by it. So far Mr Wollaſton. Let us now 
ſee how this point is determined by his antagoniſt. 
After he has run through the whole argument, he ſums 
up the matter thus: Or the aubole then, it appears from 
the flronge/t and cleareſt dedutions of reaſon, that will 
and will only can conſtitute obligation; and conſequently 
moral actions, that is, ſuch as deſerve riwards and pu- 
2i/h ments. Yet when men reflect upon the affections 
of their own minds, and find there a ſenſe of right and 
wrong ſo ſtrongly impreſſed as to be attended with a 
conſciouſneſs, that the one deſerves reward, and the 
other puniſhment, even though there were no God; 
this ſo perplexes matters as to diſpoſe them, in oppo- 
ſition to all thoſe plain deduQtions, to place morality 
in the eſſential difference of things. But would the 

conſider that that very ſenſation, which ſo much mit. 
leads us in judging of the true foundation of morality, 
is the plaineſt Indication of aui, which for the bettet 
ſupport of virtue ſo framed and conſtituted the human 
mind, a conſtitution utterly inconceivable on the ſup - 


poſition of no God; would they, I ſay, but conſider 


this, all the difficulty would vaniſh (18).——1 confeſs, 


he muſt have a much clearer eyeſight than I am bleſſed 
other difference between 
theſe two celebrated anthors in the point before us, 
than this, that according to the reaſoning of the far. 
mer, the truth of the caſe neceflarily includes the will 
of God the Author of nature, without which therefore 
any ſuppoſed obligation to act in conformity to that 


with, who can perceive any 
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of equal wit and learning, but of a more artful addreſs, has ſhewn more ref 


pect to our 


He had by his wife eleven children, of whom four 


died 


truth muſt be deficient ; whilſt the latter pronounces 
that the will, and the will only of God the Creator, 
conſtitutes obligation. The atheiſt is in each view 
alike placed out of the rank of a moral agent ; but Mr 


William Wollaſton, whoſe aim evidently was both to 


convince and perſuade the gainſayer, choſe to expreſs 

himſelf ſo, as to ſettle the point in a manner not only 

the moſt undeniable, but likewiſe the moſt intelligible, 

and at the ſame time the moſt practicable too; whereas 

Mr William Warburton, whoſe aim and whoſe only « 1m hort, both 

aim is clearly to confute the atheiſt, has with no leſs theſe gentlemen 

judgment perhaps in that view choſe to ſuit his ex- follow Biſhop 

preſſion to the dogmatical preciſion of the ſchools : Saur derſon, 

Will and will only conſtitutes obligation *. prog” — 
LX] Another ... has ſhewn more reſpect to our author's ants af0o- 

univerſal reputation.) This is Dr Conyers Middleton, Junta: Dei qua- 

(19) who, ina letter to Dr Waterland, having (as be /t-rcunque reve- 

pretends) ſhewn his antagoniſt's weakneſs in anſwer. . Saunders. 

ing the objections againſt revealed religion, advanced Oblig. Conſe. 

by the author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, ob- (19) See his 

ſerves, that the taſk he had undertaken of vindicating works, vel. 2. 

the particular texts of ſcripture from cavil and « - 32 264, Pu- 

tion, or, ſays he, © reſcuing, as you call it, the word — > *_ 

of God from reproach and blaſphemy, is much more letter was firt 

likely to furniſh matter for new ſcandal, than extin - publiſhed in De- 

* guiſh the old : for this, as far as my rience has <*mber 1730. 

* reached, has always been, and will for ever be, the 

* conſequence of this method of defending religion ; 

fince it is built upon a wrong principle, and proceeds 

upon a ſyſtem that cannot be maintained, viz. that 

every ſingle paſſage of the ſcriptures we call cano- 

nical, muſt needs be received as the very word and 

as the voice of God himſelf. This notion, which 

you every where inculcate, as 'tis falſe in itſelf, ſo 

it muſt neceſſarily lead you into error and abſurdity, 

and expoſe you to the contempt and ridicule of all 

rational men, who can never embrace an hypotheſis, 

* however confidently aſſerted, which they ſee contrary 

to fats, and the plain conviction of their ſenſes.* 

He then proceeds to confirm this remark with the te- 

ſtimony of Mr Wollaſton, in theſe words: Tis the 

obſervation, ſays he, of a late grave author, much (20) M. wot. 

verſcd in reflettions of this kind, that there is no greater laſton ſays, one 

cauſe of modern infidelity (20), than that ſore opinions of the greateſt 

and rites are carried to ſuch an immoderat: height, as _—_ wy el 

expoſes the abſurdity of them to all men of common ſenſe 21); e 

auh out of an indignation and an exceſſive renitence, (21) In the ori- 


/ "Bok. - . ginal it is, ex 
not ſeparating that which is true from that which is * ode ans In 


falſe. are apt to fall into the contrary extreme, a cantempt the view of al- 


of all religion. © moſt every bo- 
But if this covert freethinker found it to his purpoſe * dy, but them 
to commend our author, we ſee another, who while ho raiſe 
he allows him to be a man of parts, learning, a phi- „1 gef let on- 
loſopher, and a geometrician, yet condemns his ſy — * ap wo, 
as a ſtrange hen, and has laboured through ſeveral © 1:ttres, but 
ages to ridicule it, as being alike dogmatical and ab- even men of 
ford, as what he cal's artificial theology. The high- ; mmon ſenſe 
ſpirited writer here underſtood, is the famous Henry. — e * 
late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke (22), who was quick « them, — then 
ſighted enough to perceive that Mr Wollaſton's method © out of, &c.— 
of demonſtrating the religion of nature, clearly paves Religion of Na- 
the way for the religion of grace, which it was his open . elne. 
. . R * p. 106. 7th edit. 
purpoſe to diſcredit. Our author, in treating of the in 3%. 17 fo. 
roofs for the immortality of the ſoul, has theſe words: Fs 
— I begin to be very ſenſible how much I want a 22 ny pn 
guide. But as the religion of nature is my theme, bor. 4 — 
muſt at preſent content myſelf with that light, which 18. 
nature affords ; my buſineſs being, as it ſeems, only to 
ſhew what a heathen philoſopher without any other 
help, and almoſt atv ax7I3» , may be ſuppoſed to Self- taught. 
think. I hope that neither the doing of this, nor any 
thing elſe contained in this delineation, can be the leaſt 
prejudice to any other true religion; whatever is in- 
mediately revealed from God, muſt as well as any thing 
elſe be treated as being what it is, which cannot be, 
if it is not treated with the higheſt regard, believed, 
and obeyed. That, therefore, which bas been ſo much 
infiſted on by me, and is as it were the burden of m | 
ſong, is ſo far from undermining true revealed ©; 3 
that it rather paves the way for ity reception. This I (23) Sect. is, 
take this opportunity to remark to you once for all (24). e. 8. Þ: 39% 
How comes it then to be that he makes 10 (2% In Biogra- 
mention of revealed religion, not even dropping the phical Did. vol. 
leaſt or maſt diſtant hint In its favour (24) ? gl-31- under cur | 
laſton indeed _— doſe bw bis plan in anſwering — be: | 
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® This wat 

written during 
the laſt parlia- 
2 of George 


(25) p. 363. 


* Locke's Eſſay 


vpon Human 


Underſtanding. 


+ See Knight's 
life of Eraſmus, 
p. 36. and Fid- 
des's life of Car- 
dinal Wolſey, p. 
2. note (e). 


WOLL ASTON. WOLSE V. 


died in his life time, the reſt ſurvived him. Four of his ſons were educated, as he had 


been, at Syd 


ney College in Cambridge. The eldeſt, William Wollaſton, Eſq; who ſuc- 


ceeded to his father's eſtate, reſides now at Finborough, and is one of the repreſentatives 


in parliament for Ipſwich *, 


two firſt queſtions concerning natural religion ; the 
conſideration of revealed religion moſt properly falling 
under the purpoſed anſwer to the third queſtion ; name- 
ly, How a man may qualify himſelf ſo as to be able to judge 
for himſelf of the other religion: profeſſed in the world ? 
Let it be added by way of coro//ary (to keep to our 

author's plan) that he found himſelf obliged expreſsly 
to recur to revelation for ſuch a proof of the ſoul's im- 
mortality as ſuperſeded all the arguments produced in 
ſupport of it by mere unaſſiſted reaſon ; all which, 
after collecting them into one view, and urging them 
as he has done in the ſtrongeſt manner, are conſe- 

uently by this appeal implied to fall ſhort of giving 
; wn all atisfaQion neceſſary to this grand baſis of 
religion. 

t is obſervable; that in proſecuting this import. 
ant point, he was led, for the ſolution of ſome diffi- 
culties, io embrace, though not pertinaciouſly to 
maintain, the opinion (of Plato, if I miſtake not) that 
that the human ſoul is a cogitative ſubſtance clothed 
in a material vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it 
were inſeparably mixt, I had almoſt ſaid, continues he, 
ineo ted with it; that theſe act in conjunction, 
that which affects the one affecting the other (25). 
This opinion he likewiſe thinks to have been eſpouſed 
or at leaſt countenanced by Mr Locke, where that 
philoſopher writes thus: I is worth our conſideration, 
whether a&ive power be not the proper attribute of ſpirit, 
and paſſrue power of matter. Hence may be conjeclured, 
that created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, 
becauſe they are beth acti ve and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, viz. 
God, is only ative, pure matter is only paſſive ; thoſe 
beings that are both ative and paſſive, aue may judge to 
partake of both ®. Mr Wollaſton afterwards calls this 


an animated vehicle (25), and ſuppoſes it not to be dif 
ſolved with the groſs body by - but to be im- 
mortalized, and to continue for ever united to the 
ſoul; and that by means of this vehicle the man con- 
tinues to be the ſame perſon through all the changes 
which the groſs body undergoes in this life ; that is, 
ſays he, it I may uſe a ſchool term, the zgoity is pre- 
* ſerved (27). However, he is very far — ſuppo- 
ſing that this material vehicle, ſubtilized and refined 
as it may be, is capable of thinking. On the contrary, 


nobody has better than he ſhewn againſt Mr Locke, 


the utter impoſſibility of matter's being endued with 
that faculty, or that ſuch a power can be ſuperadded 
to any matter, however refined or ſubtilized: nor has 
any one better than he anſwered Mr Locke's objections 
againſt thinking's being eſſential to the ſoul. 

But after all, we muſt not conclude theſe remarks 
without taking notice of ſome notions advanced by our 
author incidentally in the courſe of his work, which 
may, perhaps, be thought not defenſible; as that 
** there were animalcula of every tribe originally 


(26) p. 371, | 


(27) p. 37% 


formed by the Almighty Parent, to be the {ed of 


« all future generations of animals (28).“ Again, 
in ſpeaking of the aſſiſtance and directions given to 
good men, and the infatuations to bad men, by the 
Deity, he ſays, If any one ſhould object, that if 
men are thus over- ruled in their actings, then they 
are deprived of their liberty, &c. the anſu er is, 
that though man is a free agent, he may not be free 
Has to every thing (29) ;” whereas, if I miſtake not, 
it is generally held by the advocates of free-will, that 
theſe influences of the Deity, if there be ſuch, are ſo 
direed, as no way to intrench upon the human li- 
berty. | P 


WOLSEY (or, as it is ſometimes written, WULCEY#+) [Tnomas] Cardinal 


S. R. E. and Archbiſhop of York, Prime Miniſter to K. Hen 


ry VIII. a perſon who 


from a mean birth raiſed himſelf by very extraordinary abilities to all theſe high honours 
and dignities, and therefore juſtly claims a place in this collection. He was born in 
March 1471 at Ipſwich in Suffolk, of parents, whole obſcurity hath eluded the moſt di- 


ligent reſearches of the antiquarians [4]. 


But the boy diſcovering in his infancy a 


ſprightly genius, and a diſpoſition to learning, was put to a grammar ſchool, where he 
made a very extraordinary progreſs, and being ſent thence to Magdalen College in Ox- 
ford, he advanced in the academical ſtudies with equal quickneſs, and obtained his firſt 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in a ſmall time after his admiſſion, which being conferred 


upon him at the 


age of fifteen, procured him the appellation of the boy bachelor (a). He 
was elected Fellow of his college ſoon after; and having commenced Maſter of Arts, 
was appointed maſter of the grammar ſchool, belonging and adjoining to the college; 


during which employ he had, among others under his care, three ſons of the Marquis 
of Dorſet B], who afterwards, on his entering into holy orders, became his patron, In 


CA] Obſcure ts.] The ſtory of his father being 
very mean, and a butcher, which had paſt current 
before, was at laſt contradicted by Dr Fiddes, who 
meeting with the laſt will of one Robert Wolley of 
Ipſwich, wherein are the following paragraphs: Item, 
I will that if Thomas my ſen be a priefl within a year 
next after my deceaſe, then I will that he ſing for me 
and my friends by the ſpace of a year, and he to have for 
his ſalary ten marks. And if Thomas my ſon be not a 
prieft, then I will that another honeſt prieſt fing for me 
and my friends for the term aforeſaid, and he to bave the 
ſalary of ten marks. 

Item, I will that Jaan my wife have all my lands 
and tenements in the pariſh of St Nicolas in Ipfevich, and 
my free and bond land in the pariſh of Stoke. The reſidue 
of my goods not bequeathed, I give and bequeath to Joan 
my Twife, Thomas my ſon, and Thomas Cady, who I make 
executors of this oy and do order Richard Fa- 
rington ſuperviſor thereof. 

N Fiddes, is dated 8 ber 21, 
1486, and the reference in it to his ſon Thomas, who 
is ſuppoſed to have been bred a ſcholar, and deſigned 
for a prieſt, renders it not ſo much probable as a mat- 
ter paſt all doubt, if we may judge from the circum- 
ances of time and place, the agreement of names and 
perſonal characters, that this Robert was in fact the 
father of Thomas, afterwards Cardinal Wolſey ; who, 
as he had no ecclefiaſtical preferment till the time of 


1498 
his being inſtituted to the rectory of Lyminoton in 
1500, may very well be preſumed to have taken or- 
ders ſhortly after the date of this will, being at the time 
when it was executed in the 25th year of bis age. Be- 
ſides, had there been any other Wolſey deſigned for 
holy orders of the ſame name, place, and age with the 
Cardinal, it is highly probable ſome account would 
have been preſerved of him in hiſtory or by tradition, 
by reaſon of his having at leaſt ſome diſtant relation 
in theſe ſeveral reſpects to ſo very eminent a perſon. 


In all probability he had neither brother nor ſiſter then 


living, there being no mention of other children, nor 
the leaſt proviſion made for any in the will, the tenor 


of which ſpeaks the teſtator to be poſſeſſed of a conſi - 


derable eſtate for a plebeian at that time. Upon 
the whole, may not the whole matter be compromiſed 


(28) p. r62. 


(29) P. 163. 


(a) Secret hif, 
of Card, Wolſey, 
by Cavendiſh, 


who ſays he had 
this laſt particu- 
lar from the car · 


dinal's own 
mouth, ch. 1. 


by ſuppoſing Wolſey's father to have been both gra- 


zier and butcher, which is very common to this day ? 


(1) It may not be impertinent to obſerve, that a baſs (1) Fid1es's life 
relief of the Cardinal's head in profile is carved, wich o WoI ,. 5: 


a butcher's knife by the fide, on the central board o 
the arch of the gateways into the butchery at Ipſwich. 
There is a tradition that it was built by the Cardinal, 
and it appears now to be very old, and being a timber 


building, may undoubtedly have ftood from the Car, 

dinal's time. ö 21 Y 
[Z] Three ſons of the Marguis of Dorſet. heir 
names were Johh, Anthony, and Leonard. Their 3 on 
er 


ed. 1723. fol. 
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| WO Ls Ev. 
1408 he was made Burſar of his college [CJ]. About which time he became acquainted 
with Eraſmus [D], then at Oxford, with whom he concurred in encouraging what was 


then called the new learning, or the ſtudy of the Greek language (5) in that univerſity 
[E]. During the Chriſtmas holidays in 1499, he attended his three honourable ſcholars 
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(b) Dr Fiddes, 
in bis life of e 
cardinal, ob- 
ſerves, that this 
gained Wolſry 
great reputation 


ther Thomas Grey was created a Marquis by Ed. IV. 
and upon Richard's mounting the throne he rerired 
into Fence ; and being at the French court when the 


Earl of Richmond was ſoliciting their aſſiſtance, he vo- 


luntarily offered himſelf to / remain there as one of the 
Earl's pledges. Upon Henry's ſucceſs the money be- 
ing paid, the Marquis returned to England; where 
he had not been long before Henry grew jealous of 
him, on account of tome expreſſions dropt in France 
relating to Henry's title. Being informed of the 
King's diſpleaſure, he ſet out for St Edmuncſbury, 
where his Majelty then was, with a deſign to juſtify 
himſelf, but was arreſted on the road, and carried to 
the Tower without being heard, where he remained 
till the defeat of Lambert Simnel, and the Queen's 
coronation ſoon after; when being releaſed without 


\Theafarcu's examination, he retired ere long into the country (2), 
oh « Yorkiſt, and ſpent the greateſt part of the remainder of his time 


it is probable 
would not have 
teen fo ezfily 
efcharged, had 
there Leen any 
foot againit 

b. m. 


(;) Peerage of 
England ur:der 
the article of 
Grey Duke of 
Kent. 


4 Ch. I, 


(s Knight's 
life of Eraſmus, 
þ 23, 


in a rural life. It was during this retirement that 
Wolſcy became known to him. | 
From this nobleman deſcended the laſt Duke of 
Kent of the name, who was Marquis Grey May zo, 
1740. His Grace having no male ifſue, his eldeſt 
daughter alſo, who married the Lord Glenorchy, hav- 
ing no male iſſue, left an only daughter, Jemima 
Campbell, who married the Honourable Philip York, 
eldeſt ſon to the Farl of Hardwick, late Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. She was created Marchioneſs Grey, 
and the title of Marquis Grey was limited upon her 
marriage to the heirs male of her body (3). = 
[C] He was burſar of his college. ] While he had this 
office the tower of the college chapel was finiſhed, 
called Wolſey's Tower, which is univerſally admired 
for its beautiful ſimplicity and juſt proportion. It is 
ſaid, the burſar made uſe of violent means to ſupply 
himſelf from the college treaſury with the money ne- 
ceſſary to carry on the building; but the charge muſt 
have no foundation, fince though ſo heinous an of- 
fence, yet it never was, as we find, objecled to him by 
his enemies, It is likely, ſays Dr Fiddes (4), if he 
did uſe any forcible means to come into the treaſury, 
he apprehended himſelf unjuſtly oppoſed, contrary to 
ſome previous truſt which the ſociety had repoſed in 
him, wherein yet they might think it convenient, by 


reaſon of the growing unexpected expences of the 


building, that he ſhould be reſtrained. Upon the 
whole, the moſt candid way of judging is to conſider 
that noble ſtructure as an early inſtance of Wolſey's 
great and enterprizing mind, and we may add, of his 
good taſte in architecture. : 

[D] He became acquainted with Eraſmus.) This great 
genius came to England the year before, and going 
to Oxford, fell there into the acquaintance, among 
others, of our Burſar of Magdalen college (5). Beſides 
the natural connection between them as men of learn- 
ing, Eraſmus had been tutor at Paris to Thomas Grey, 
eldeſt ſon of the Marquis of Dorſet. From this begin- 
ning there grew a kind of friendſhip between them, 
which it ſoon became the intereſt of Eraſmus to culti- 
vate. Accordingly we find him very early publiſhing 
a Latin tranſlation of Plutarch's tract concerning 2 
u/etulneſ; that may be reaped from Enemies, inſcribed to 


| Wolſey, who he obſerved to a friend was riſing ſo faſt 


——_— to his mind. 


in favour and preferments, that be had been forced to 
change his addreſs three times. It was finiſhed when 
Wolſey was made Biſhop of Lincoln; Eraſmus was 
then at Cambridge, and repaired to London to pay 
his compliments upon the occaſion to the new Biſhop, 
who received him very kindiy, and gave bim hopes 
of the firſt vacant canonry at Tournay. This was 
performed afterwards, as is proved by an Epiſtle of 
one Molendinus, a canon there, to Eraſmus, quoted 
by Dr Knight, who however obſerves, that he was 
worked up by his friends ſo as to have no liking for 
it, which is confirmed by his never going to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. The Cardinal therefore ciſpoſed of it to 
another, promiſing to give Eraſmus ſomething more 
t appears from a letter of Sir 

omas More to Eraſmus, that this was a preferment 
which would not have ſuited him, and that the Car- 
dinal did him no ill office in taking it again. Beſides, 
about the ſame dime a penſion was obtained for him 


to 


by Wolſey to the value of two hondred florias, which 
apparently was pretty regularly paid, ſince Eraſmus 
complains of his having received only two hundred 
florins in 1517. Dr Knight had better grounds for 
his remark, that Eraſmus did not much depend apon 
the Cardinal, though he continued to pay his court to 


there, 


him. In a letter, dated from Baſil, February 3, 1516, 


to the Cardinal, he begins thus: I am very ſorry that 
I had not an opportunity of a longer and more par- 
ticular conference with your Highneſs before I lefc 
England: my laſt refuge and the ſheet anchor of my 
felicity I had fixed in you; extremam & ſacram 


 anchoram, ut vocant, mee felicitatis in Te fixeram. But 


I was in haſte to publiſh St. Jerom. 


He proceeds 


thus: There is a new Greek Teſtament printed as it 


was written by the Apoſtles, with a Latin tranſlation 
and annotations by me, and ſome other things. —He 
concludes in theſe terms: Therefore, when we have 
finiſhed theſe undertakings, we will haſten our return 


to England, eſpecially it. your Eminency's goodneſs 


and generoſity will in the mean time be providin 
ſomething for me as a refreſhment both to my — 
and body, after the fatigues I have undergone from 
theſe employments, May a good ſtate of health be 
enjoyed by your moſt reverend Lordſhip, to whom I 
wholly devote and dedicate myſelf. After all this talk 
of his deſign to publiſh St Jerom's works, the Cardinal 


might fairly expect to have ſeen it addreſſed to him-- 


ſelt; but inſtead of this it came out that year with a 
dedication to Archbiſhop Warham, the 'Cardinal's 
profeſſed enemy. Indeed both this piece and his edi- 
tion of the New Teftament gave great offence to the 
zealots among the clergy, who ſpared not to tax Eraſ- 
mus with hereſy, Upon theſe accounts be might fairly 
think it proper to drop hisattachment to his old friend : 
who 'tis acknowledged did not ſpare in return 6cca- 
ſionally to beſtow ſome of the choiceſt lowers of his 
ſarcaſtical rhetoric upon the Cardinal. So that, upon 
the whole, Dr Fiddes's remark upon it deſerved - not 
that ſevere cenſure which is thrown upon it by Dr 
Knight; but we ſhall lay it before the reader for his 
judgment. After all the advantageous things ſpoken 
* by Eraſmus of the Cardinal, did he nct atlaſt expoſe 
* him to the world in a new, perhaps a much truer 
* light, as being no longer under the awe of his power 
and promiſes, or as having nothing more either to 
* fear or hope ſrom him ? This, ſays the DoQor, is 
* an exception, which may be naturally made, and 
ſame time recommend it to be conſidered how far a 
change of fortune in our patrons and friefids is com- 
monly apt, though that is an effect which ought not 
to follow in generous minds, to cauſe a change both 
in our ſentiments and behaviour towards them, and 
* eſpecially if we have thought ourſelves much neg- 
* lected or very ill uſed by them. 

LEJ] He concurred with Eraſmus in encouraging the 
fludy of Greek.) We have ventured to aſſert this upori 


the authority of Mr Wood (6), notwithſtanding the (6) Hf. & Ant. 


I am willing to give it all the force I can ; but at the - 


following animadverſion of Dr Knight (7). * Though Ox. 1. 1. 


the Oxford hiſtorian,” ſays he, © mentions Eraſmus 
* as teaching Greek at Oxford, and living there __ 

years at different times, yet, by all that I can find, 

it is probable that he never went there after his firſt 
coming to England in 1498, or made no ſtay there. 
By his own account, he had not Greek enough to 
ſet up for a teacher, even ſome years after his leaving 
England for the firſt time. He purſued thoſe ſtudies 
at Paris, as ſoon as he leſt £ngland; and ſays in one 
of his letters, that his application to Greek had al- 
moſt killed him, and that he had no money to buy 
* books, or to retain a maſter. He ſpeaks of a Pro- 
feſſor of Greek at Paris, one George Hermonymus, 
* a ſurly old blockhead, who was neither willing nor 
able to teach it. He was therefore forced to make 
* his own way, by tranſlating Greek writers. In a 
leiter to Colet — of St Paul's] in 1504, he ſays, 
that he had cloſely Ls himſelf to Greek for the 
three laſt years.” Was Eraſmus's heart ſet ſo much 
upon acquiring the Greek language, that be purſued that 
ſtudy as ſoen as he left England, is it not then more 
than probable that he encouraged it before at Oxford? 


which 


(7) Life of E- 


taſmut. 
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(e) However, he 
did not reũgn 
the living till 
1509. Ib. 

(d) This is not 
il expreſſed in 
his ſtatue over 
the gateway to 
the grand en- 
trance into the 
hall at Chriſt- 


Church, eres ed in a little time, being much advanced in years, committed to him the whole care and m. 


at the expence 
of Sir Jon, Tre- 
lawney, {me 
time Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 


Lord Herbert 
favs, he was 
chaplain to the 


WOLSEY. 


to their father's houſe, when the Marquis was ſo much pleaſed with his converſation, 
that he preſented him to the rectory of Lymington in Somerſetſhire, which was in his 
gift, and became vacant in the beginning of the following year 1500. This was the firſt 

referment he had in the church, and he left the univerſity in conſequence thereof, and 
reſided upon his cure, where he repaired and beautified both the church and the 2 
houſa. But a piece of ill conduct [F] in 1502 drew upon him the diſpleafure of Sir 
Amyas Pawlet, then a juſtice of peace in the neighbourhood, who carried his anger ſo 
high as to ſet the Rector in the public ſtocks of the town. This rude treatment, added 


to the loſs of his patron the Marquis, who died in September the preceding year, put 


him upon thinking of a removal from Lymington (c). It is obferved, that he had a na- 
tural dignity of manner and aſpect (d), which was very ſerviceable to his preferment. 
Accordingly he was received not long after by Dr Dean, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as 
one of his domeſtic chaplains. In this ſituation he quickly became a great favourite, and 
by his means obtained from Pope Alexander the grant of a diſpenſation to hold two 
benefices, in 1503. Upon the death of the Archbiſhop on the 15th of February that 
year, he was appointed Chaplain to Sir John Nanfan (e), who being Treaſurer of Calais, 
then in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, took Mr Wolſey in his retinue to that place, and 


management of his office, and upon his return to England recommended him to his 
Majeſty [King Henry VII.] ſo effectually, that the King made him one of his chaplains “. 
This was a ſtep he had much wiſhed for, and it was ſoon improved by him. Before the 
end of December 1504, he obtained from Pope Julius II. another diſpenſation to hold 
a third preferment; and the following year was preſented to the rectory of Redgrave 
in the dioceſe of Norwich. In the mean time he made his court ſo ſucceſsfully tro two 
favourites of his Majeſty, that they ſpoke of him with high commendations of his wit 


But this loſs 


him his anſwer the ſame night, wherein every thing 
he had propoſed on the part of his maſter was agreed 
to. Upon this, early on Wedneſday morning he took 
polt for Calais, where he came at the opening of the 
gates, and found the paſſage boat ready to put to ſea ; 
he embarked therein, and in a ſhort time landed at 
Dover ; where poſt horſes being ready, he arrived fafe 
that night at Richmond, where he repoſed himſelf 
after ſo fatiguing a journey. On Thurſday morning 
he attended at court; as ſoon as he ſaw his Majeſty 
he threw himſelf at his feet. Henry was diſpleaſed to 
ſee him, and ſuppoſing he had protracted his depar- 
ture, began to reprove him for the dilatory execution 
of his orders. On which Wolſey, to the King's great 
ſurprize, addreſſed himſelf to his Majeſty in the fol- 
lowing words: If it may pleaſe your Highneſs, I have 

— your 
affairs, I truſt, to your Grace's contentation ; and then 


bouſhold. , a 
and eloquence, learning and aſſiduity, to their maſter, who thereupon ſent for him, and 
propoſed ſeveral queſtions to him about his affairs, his anſwers to which ſatisfying the 
King of his abilities, his Majeſty reſolved to entruſt him with a ſecret negotiation for 
ſettling ſome points previous to his projected marriage with Margaret, Ducheſs Dowager 
of Savoy, the Emperor Maximilian's only daughter, and relict of Philip King of Caſ- 
tile. Whilſt his inſtructions were drawing up, he had frequent acceſs to the King and 
council, to whom he gave freſh proofs of his capacity for political affairs. He executed 
this embaſſy with ſurprizing diſpatch [G], for which he received particular thanks from 
Henry, who on February the 2d next year gave him the Deanery of Lincoln; to which 
were added in the beginning of 1509 firſt the prebend of Walton Brinhold, and then 
that of Stowe in the ſame church, and was prevented from giving him farther marks of 

(f) Cen. Hit. his favour by his death, which happened on the 22d April that year (/). 

*t England. was abundantly repaired by his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry VIII. The Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, who had recommended him to the father, began now to caſt his eye upon him as 
a perſon that might be ſerviceable to himſelf in his preſent ſituation, This prelate ob- 
which is all that is aſſerted in the text ; to which may 
be added however in reſpect of his teaching it there, 
that Greek was ſo very fide, if at all known then, 
that a very ſlender acquaintance with it would be ſuf- 

(3) Sce Sir Tho, ficient to initiate others therein (8), 

More's article. F] A piece of ill conduct.] Wolſey being of a free 

| and ſociable temper, went with ſome of his vat gs 
to a fair in an adjacent town, where it is {aid his 
—— to exceſs created ſome diſorder, Which was 
uniſhed by the Knight in this ignominious durance. 

Bibo Godwin ſays, Sir Amyas treated Wolſey in 

this ſcandalous manner for little or no occaſion; and 

Dr Fiddes thinks, he could not well juſtify it. What- 

ever judgment may be 74 thereupon, we find the 
affront was remembered by Wolſey, who, when he 
came to be Chancellor, ſent for the Knight, and ſe- 

400 Here he Yerely reprimanded him for it, and confined him with- already been with the Emperor, and di 

ſcught to miti- in the bounds of the Temple for five or fix years (9) ; 


gate the reſent- which Dr Fiddes allows was extending his authority 
ment of this too far: and indeed in point of generoſity it might 
— miniſter, have been forgot, eſpecially after it had been followed 
pany 6.4" pg by ſuch a prodigious train of the higheſt preferments; 
covery of his li- and in point of prudence ſuch a neglect of it would 
2 adorn- have helped to bury 2 in oblivion. A 
_y = G] He executed this affair with ſurprizing diſpatch. 
_ _— He 72 forward from Ramona, ay —— then 
arms, the hat, Was, at four in the afternoon on a Sunday, and ſoon 
and other bad- came to London, where he found a barge ready to 
tes ot diſtincti- carry him to Graveſend ; arriving there in leſs than 
pr Proper % three hours, he immediately took poſt horſes, and 
ew * "E:ddes, p. reached Dover the next morning: the paſſage- boat 
F. This gate was being juſt going off for Calais, he was ſo lucky as to 
taken down and get thither before noon, from whence he got to Bruges 
rebuilt by *ir on Tueſday morning. The Emperor receiving notice 
Chriſt, Wren of his arrival, inſtantly gave him audience, to whom 
in 1684, without = h . . 
Wolſey delivering his credentials, preſſed his return 
might be expedited ; upon which Maxinulian gave 


the former or- 
naments. 


preſented his letters of credence. But, on ſecond 
#houghts, ſaid the King, I found that ſometvhat was 
omitted in your orders, and baue ſent a meſſenger after 
you with fuller inſtrufions. I met the meſſenger, re- 
plied Wolſey, on the road in my return; but having 
reflected on that omiſſion, I ventured of myſelf to 
* execute what F knew mult be abſolutcly neceſſary to 
your Majeſty's ſervice, preſuming to ſupply the defect 
* of my diſpatches in that particular, and I bumbly aſc 
* pardon for having exceeded my commiſſion.” His 
Majeſty pleaſed with the expedient, and in general 
with the ſeeceſs of his negotiation, readily excuſed 
him, gave him his royal thanks, and commanded him 
to attend after dinner; when he reported his embaſſy 
ro the King in council with ſuch a graceful * 
ment, and ſo eloquent language, that he received the 
utmoſt applauſe: all declaring him to be a perſon of 


fuch capacity and diligence, that he deſerved to be ( 


further employed (10). 21 wa 
vipg, 


fe} Sir Joho, 
why Kas a $9. 
od 


N 10 tthireman, 
i cohably 
heard or him 


v I.le he rofiges 
at Ly.nirgton, 
which 13 it har 
county, 


10) Cen. He, 
of England. 
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WO LS E V. 
ſerving, that the Earl of Surrey had totally eclipſed him in favour, reſulved to latroduce 
Wolſey into the young Prince's familiarity, in hopes that he might rival Surrey in his 
inſinuating arts, and yet be contented to act in the cabinet a part ſubordinate to Fox 
himſelf, who had promoted him. From this juncture we are to conſider Wolſey as a 
ſtateſman. In a very little time he gained ſuch an aſcendant in Henry's good graces, 
that he ſupplanted both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his truft and confidence. Being 
admitted to the King's parties of pleaſure, he took the lead in every jovial converſation, 
and promoted all that frolick and entertainment which he found ſuitable to the age and 
inclination of the young monarch ; neither his own years, which were little ſhort of 
forty, nor his character as a clergyman, were any reſtraint upon him, or engaged him to 
check by any uſeleſs ſeverities the gaiety in which Henry, who had ſome fmall propen- 
ſion to debauchery, paſſed his careleſs hours. During the intervals of amuſement he 
introduced buſineſs and ſtate affairs, and inſinuated thoſe maxims of conduct, which he 
was deſirous his Maſter ſhould adopt. He obſerved to him, that while he entruſted his 
affairs to the hands of his father's counſellors, he had indeed the advantage of employ - 
ing men of wiſdom and experience, but men who owed not their promotion to his fa- 
vour, and who ſcarce thought themſelves accountable to him for the exerciſe of their au- 
thority. That by the factious cabals and jealouſies which prevailed among them, they 
more obſtructed the advancement of his affairs, than promoted it by the knowledge which 
age and practice had conferred upon them; and while he thought proper to paſs his 
time in thoſe pleaſures to which his age and royal fortune invited him, and in thoſe ſtu- 
dies which in time would enable him to ſway the ſcepter with abſolute authority, his beſt 
ſyſtem of government would be to intruſt his authority in the hands of ſome one per- 
ſon, who was the creature of his will, and who could entertain no view but of promoting 
his ſervice; and that if this miniſter had alſo the ſame reliſh for pleaſure with him, and 
the ſame taſte for ſcience, he could the more eaſily account to him for his whole conduct, 
and introduce his maſter into the knowledge of public buſineſs; and thus without tedi- 
ous conſtraint or application, initiate himſelf into the ſcience of goverament. Henry 
entered into all the views of Wolſey, and finding no one fo capable of executing this 
lan of adminiſtration, as the perſon who propoſed it, he ſoon advanced his favourite 
— being the companion of his careleſs hours, to be a member of his council, and from 
being a member of his council to be his ſole and abſolute miniſter (g). In the mean = nia. of 
time, upon this King's acceſſion to the throne, he was made Almoner to his Majeſty, En2/and, as be- 
who upon the conviction of Empſons of high treaſon, gave him that ravenous miniſter's ' 
houſe, which was near his own palace of Bridewell, Fleet-ſtreet, London. In November 
1510, he was taken into the privy council, and appointed Reporter of the proceedings 
in the ſtar-chamber; and on the 29th of the ſame month the King preſented him to the 
rectory of Turrington in the dioceſe of Exeter, and on February 17th following he was 
made Canon of Windſor, and Regiſtrary of the moſt noble order of the Garter. In Nov. 
1512,he was collated to the prebend of Bugthorp in the church of York, by the recom- 
mendation of Cardinal Bainbridge, Archbiſhop of the ſee, and upon the death of the 
Dean ſoon after, he ſucceeded him in the Deanery of that church (45). It was about (3) Fiaccs. 
this time that he became the King's firſt favourite, and had the chief management of all 
public affairs. The Duke of Norfolk finding the King's money almoſt all exhauſted by 
projects and pleaſures, while his inclinations for expence ſtill continued, was glad to re- 
ſign his office of treaſurer, and retire from court. His rival, Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
profited nought by his obeyſance ; but partly overcome by years and infirmities, partly 
diſguſted at the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey, withdrew himſelf to the care of his dioceſe. 
The Duke of Suffolk had alſo taken offence, that the King by the Cardinals perſuaſion 
had refuſed to pay a debt which he had contracted during his abode in France, and 
thenceforth affected to live in privacy. Theſe incidents left Wolſey to enjoy without a 
rival the whole power and favour of the King, and put into his hands every ſpecies of 
authority. In vain did Fox before his retirement warn the King not to ſuffer the ſervant 
to be greater than his maſter; Henry replied, that he knew well bow to retain all bis ſub- 
jets in their obedience ; but he continued ſtill an abſolute deference in every thing to the 
direction and counſels of the cardinal. The public tranquillity was ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
the obedience of the people ſo entire, the general adminiſtration of juſtice by the Car- 
dinal's means ſo exact, that no domeſtic occurrences happened ſo remarkable as to diſturb 
the repoſe of the King and his miniſter. They might even have diſpenſed with them- 
ſelves for giving any ſtrict attention to foreign affairs, were it poſſible for man to enjoy (i) Hume's Hitt. 
any ſtation in abſolute tranquillity, or to abſtain from projects and enterprizes, however 2 vn. 
frivolous and unneceſſary (i). He was alſo this year made Dean of Hereford, and Chan- 
cellor of the order of the garter. In 1513 he obtained the Biſhopric of Tournay in 5 Ser ſome ac- 
Flanders [ H}, and before the end of the year ſucceeded to that of Lincoln, in the room | => he $- 


O came afterwards 

[H] He obtained the biſhoprick of Tournay in Flan- him, as his affairs proved ſucceſsful or otherwiſe in —_— 
ders.) This followed upon the battle of the Spurs, Italy. Wolſey, upon his return to England, appoint- lor) in Knight's 
when Tournay ſurrendering to the King, the French ed Dr Sampſony his Vicar- general; who being a friend life of Eraſmus, 
Biſhop refuſed to ſwear fealty to him, upon which his to Eraſmus, recommended him as a Canon to Wolſey, P. 43- aud Bur- 


Majeity made Wolſey Biſhop, who had attended him who is ſaid to have preſerved to that church its an —_ — 4 

in this expedition. However, he met with great dif- cient privileges, for which the Canons ſent him a let- en, bock ili. F 
ficulties in holding it; the Pope declaring for or againſt ter of thanks in 1515. But when Dr Sampſon went p. 149. 
fe. VOL. VI. No. CCCL | 47 X in 
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. ae of Dr William Smith ® deceaſed, to which he was conſecrated March 26, 1514. Cardi- 
Founders of nal Bainbridge dying that year, our minion was promoted to the fee of York on the 5th 


Brazen Noſe _ of Auguſt, and had a bull of abſolution granted to him by the Pope in October follow- 
eh ing. Sept. 7th 1515 he was created a Cardinal of S. R. E. by the title of Cardinal of St Ce- 


+ Fiddes, cile beyond the Tiber +. This was done by the Pope manifeſtly in the view of engaging in 
his intereſt a perſon who had ſo great an influence over the King, and ſure never church- 
man, under colour of exacting regard to religion, carried to a more exorbitant height 
the ſtate and dignity of that character. His train conſiſted of eight hundred ſervants, 
of whom many were Knights and Gentlemen : ſome even of the nobility put their chil- 
dren into his family, as a place of education [I]; and in order to ingratiate them with 
their patron, allowed them to bear offices as his ſervants. At the fame time, whoever 
was diſtinguiſhed by any art or ſcience, paid court to the Cardinal, and none paid court 
in vain: Literature, which was then in its infancy, found in him a generous patron, and 
both by his inſtitutions and private rewards he gave encouragement to every branch of 
erudition. But he did not content himſelf with this munificence which gained him the 
approbation of the wiſe; he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace by the ſplendor 
of his equipage and furniture, the coſtly embroideries of his liveries, and the luſtre of 
his apparel. He was the firſt clergyman in England who wore (ilk and gold, not only 
on his habit, but alſo on his ſaddles and the trappings of his horſes. He cauſed his 
Cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and when he came to the King's 

% The reople chapel, permitted it to be laid in no place but on the altar. A prieſt, the talleſt and moſt 

made merry comely he could find, carried before him a pillar of ſilver, on whoſe top was placed a 

with the cd croſs. And not content with this parade, to which he thought himſelf intitled as Cardi- 


nal*-vftentaticn, 


and ſaid, they nal, he provided another prieſt of equal ſtature and beauty, who marched along, bear- 
we gow ©” ing the croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Canterbury, contrary to the ancient rule 


lible that one 


2 «2s and agreement between the prelates of thoſe royal ſees (c). He had alſo a penſion of 
not cnt three thouſand livres granted to him this year by Charles King of Spain, having before 


the expiation of c 


kis fins and of- obtained the conditional grant of a penſion of ten thouſand ducats out of the Duchy of 


. Milan [X J. In November the ſame year he was made the Pope's Legate a latere; 


L] 


in his maſter's name to ſome towns in Flanders be- to court; by which means the young Lord had fre- 
longing to his dioceſe in order to get in the Biſhop's quent opportunities of converſing with the maids of 
dues, be found but odd treatment from the officers of honour, particularly with the Lady Anne Boleyn, 
the town; the Biſhop Ele&, as he was then called, whoſe favour and affections Percy ſoon fo far gained, 
claiming the property of what Sampſon endeavoured that ſhe agreed privately to marry him ; which coming 
to collect. With this he acquainted his Lordſhip; to Henry's ear, was ſo highly reſented by him, that 
and in the concluſion of his letter ſays, that if his he charged the Cardinal to fend for his pupil's father 
Grace would quietly enjoy the adminiſtration, he muſt to court, formally to break the contract. This affair 
get the French King to write to his Biſhop not to op- terminated in the young Lord's receiving a ſevere re- 
e; for if the officers ſaw their maſter's letter in his primand from the Earl his father in the preſence of 
avour, they would immediately obey. Though Bi- ſeveral of the Cardinal's gentlemen, and it was with 
ſhop Wolſey had obtained the Pope's brief to confirm much difficulty that he regained his father's favour, 
him in this biſtoprick, yet the officers objected to cer- However, he ſhortly after quitted the Cardinal's fa- 
tain paſſages in the brief, which would make a law- mily, retired into the country, and lived private for 
ſuit convenient. What further encreaſed the trouble, ſome time. The Lady Anne was allo after this diſ- 
Adrian Biſhop of Bath and Wells, the King's Orator miſſed the court, and ſent to one of her father's ſeats 
at Rome, ſuffered a bull to be obtained in favour of in the country, che contract being diſſolved by the 
the French Biſhop, in order to reſtore him to the bi- Cardinal, as _—_ been made without the King's or 
ſhoprick ; ſo that now in a peremptory manner he de- the young Lord's father's knowledge; and his Lord- 
manded the revenues, threatening to excommunicate ſhip ſhortly after married a daughter of the Earl of 
all ſuch as refuſed to comply with his demands, ſeeing Shrewſbury. Anne Boleyn took the breach of this 
the bull was directed to all Chriſtian Princes to aſſiſt match ſo heinouſly, that ſhe vowed, if ever it lay in 
him with their forces to = him into poſſeſſion of this her power, to do the Cardinal ſome diſpleaſure ; which 
biſhoprick, under pain of excommunication. Upon this the afterwards made good, being. as is well known, : 
Dr Sampſon applied to Wolſey again, repreſenting, that the chief inſtrumeat of his ruin 12). | 12) Hume, uli 
if the bull was not ſet aſide or ſuppreſſed, he could be [K] 4 pen/ion of the dutchy of Milan.) This was 
of no further ſervice there. Wolſey was ſurprized ; ſtipulated in a treaty with Franciſcus Sforza, to aſſiſt 
and the King ſent a letter to the Pope, aſſuring him, him in recovering that dutchy from the French King. 
that his troops would by no means think themſelves Henry was to have a yearly tribute, and Wolſey was 
obliged to execute ſo unjuſt a ſentence; declared the to have 10,000 ducats yearly for his part, as appears 
Pope's proceedings to be contrary to the laws of God from the original contract preſerved in the Cotton li- 
and man; and charged the Biſhop of Bath not only Sonny ; whereas it is aſſerted to be eighteen thouſand 
with negligence, but infidelity ; and in caſe he did not by Polydore Virgil. But the unfai. neſs of that de- 
take care to procure a revocation of the bull, the Bi- puty collector of the Pope's annates to Wolſey is well 
ſhop was given to underſtand, that he ſhould be ſuper- known and generally allowed, and therefore needs not 
ſeded by one who would have more regard to the truſt our animadverſion. The reader who has not already 
repoſed in him. Then his Majeſty directed Wolſey to ſeen it, will be pleaſed with the following letter wrote 
apply to the Bp of Worcefter to get the bull revoked, by him, when he was in the Tower, to the Cardinal ; 
who ſhortly after obtained another bull, which ſuper- the original is ſaid to be in the Exchequer record 
ſeded the French Biſhop's.. This laſt bull had its de- office, and has been thus tranſlated into Engliſh. 
fired effect, and at length Wolſey was made eaſy in To the Moſt Reverend Lord my God the moſt 


* 


the enjoyment of the biſhoprick. He held it till 15 18, worthy Cardinal Woliey. | 
when the town being delivered up to the French, that * Moſt great and moſt Reverend Pontiff, and moſt 
monarch's ambaſſadors in Engl ve their maſter's * firm Pillar of the Church of God, humble commen- 


letters patent, whereby he bound himſelf to pay the * dations. And I your ſervant, who ſtill am buried 
Cardinal an annual penfion of twelve thouſand livres * in the ſhadow of death, have heard of your extraordi 
Tournoiſe, to ſatisfy him for the loſs of the biſhop- * nary fame, with how much applauſe of all men your 
(12) Fiddes, a8 rick (11). * moſt reverend Lordſhip has been raiſed to the bigh 
before. [1] He received ſeveral noblemen for education.) Cardinalate here. So great is your vertue, that you 
Among others that were ſo placed was the Lord Per - reflect more laſtre and dignity on that ſupreme Or- 
cy, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Northumberland, who der, than yot receive therefrom. I among the reſt 


was one of thoſe that uſually waited on the Cardinal do rejoyce and am heartily pleaſed; but when it 
5 * your 


. 
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[II and, December 224, Lord High Chancellor of England, upon the reſignation of 
Archbiſhop Warham [AA]. In the beginning of the year 1518 . Ka- 
| | tharine 4 


* ſhall be law iel for me in his Majeſty's preſence to pon Allen the judge of it, a perſon of a ſcandalous 
adore you, then will my ſoul be in raptures with life, whom he himſelf as Chancellor had condemned 
thee, O God of my comfort. Moſt reverend Lord for perjury. As this man exacted fires from every 
God of forgiveneſs, God of pity, at length extend one whom he was pleaſed to find guilty, or take bribes 
your mercy on your poor ſervant, Vour benignity to drop proſecution, many concluded with ſome ap- 
lately forgave my crime, vouchſaſe out of the bowels pearance of reaſon that he ſhared with the Cardinal 
of your mercy to forgive the penitent likewiſe, that thoſe wages of iniquity ; the clergy, and particularly 
your gifts may be as your molt reverend Lordſhip. the monks, were expoſed to this tyranny; and as 
Now the time approaches, when our Redeemer the libertiniſm of their lives even gave a juſt handle 
Chriſt deſcended from the heavens to reconcile ſin- againſt them, they were obliged to buy an inderanity 
ners to God the Father; vouchſafe, moſt great Pre- by paying large ſums to the legate or his judge. Not 
late, in the ſame manner to help me from the ſhades ——_— with this authority, Wolſey aſſumed the 
of death in this ſeaſon of Grace by the right hand of power of all the biſhop's courts, particularly that of 
your clemency, and to reſtore one to holy light, that judging of wills and teſtaments, and his decifions in 
on the Lord's birth I being by your mercy regene- thoſe important points were ſometimes not a little ar- 
rated, may be able to return thanks and praiſe to bitrary; as if he himſelf were Pope, and as if the Pope 
the ſame Lord Jeſus, with tranquillity of mind and could diſpoſe abſolutely of every eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
a cheerful heart for your molt reverend Lordſhip, as bliſhment, he preſented to whatever priories or bene- 
I chall conſtantly do, while life remains. fices he pleaſed, without regard to the right of election 
* Therefore, moſt good and reverend Lord, have in the monks, or of patronage in the nobility and 
mercy on me ſpeedily, who am afflicted and in great gentry. This whole narration has been copied by all 
diſtreſs. See me, O Thou who canſt ſave for ever. the hiſtorians from the author cited in the margin (14). (14) Polydcre 
Have mercy, draw near. Amen, Here are many circumſtances, however, very ſuſpi- Virgil. 
© Your Moſt Reverend Lordſhip's cious, both becauſe of the obvious partiality of the 
* Humble creature, hiſtorian, and becauſe the parliament, when they 
* PoLYDo&E.' ſtrictly examined Wolſey's conduct, could find no 
The cauſe of this collector's impriſonment, Mr Ra- proof for any material crime he had committed (15. (16) Fiddes's 
pin tells us, was this: Wolſey having employed Ha- No one durſt carry to the King any complaint againſt H ce <rtitled, 
drian to ſollicit for the purple in his name, and finding theſe uſurpations of Wolſey, till Archbiſhop Warham A vindicaticn of 


Hadrian, inſtead of ſerving him, had done him ill informed him of the diſcontent of the people. Henry 1 
offices, he was ſo incenſed thercat, that on ſome ſlight 


profeſſed his ignorance of the whole matter. 4 man, popular imput- 
pretence he committed Polydore, Hadrian's deputy in ſays he, is not /o blind any where as in his own houſe. ations. 
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England, to the Tower ; and then prevailed upon the 
King to write with his own hand to the Pope, deſiring 
him to appoint another colleQor in Hadrian's room. 
Ie is proper to acquaint the reader, that it was not the 
Cardinal, but the King, who committed Polydore to 
the Tower (13). 

[LI He wwas made Legate and Chancellor, on the re- 
fignation of Warham.] Cardinal Campeggio had been 
ſent Legate into England, in order to procure a tythe 
from the clergy, for enabling the Pope to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the Turks. The danger was real, and 
formidable to all Chriſtendom, but had been ſo often 
made uſe of to ſerve the intereſted purpoſes of the 
court of Rome, that they had loſt all influence on the 
minds of the people. The clergy refuſed to comply 
with Leo's demand; Campeggio was recalled ; and 
the King deſired of the Pope, that Wolſey, who had 
joined in this capacity, might be alone inveſted with 
the legatine power, together with a right of viſiting 
all the clergy and monaſteries, and even with ſuſpend- 
ing the whole laws of the church during a twelve- 
month. Wolſey having received this new dignity, 


But do you, Father, added he to the Primate, go to 
Waiſey, and tell bim, 7 any thing be amiſi, that he 
mend it. A reproof of this kind was not likely to be 
effectual. It alſo ſerved to augment Wolſey's enmity 
to Warham. But one London having proſecuted Al- 
len, the Legate's Judge, in a court of law, and con- - 
victed him of malverſation and iniquity, the clamour 
at laſt reached the King's ears, and he expreſſed ſuch 
diſpleaſure at the Cardinal, as made him ever after 
more cautious in exerting his authority (16). 


Cardinal's unexampled magnificence and ſtate, and 
obſerved that every body — of it with indigna- 
tion, goes on thus: * The Archbiſhop was no leſs of- 
fended than the reſt; but what gave him moſt offence 
was to ſee the croſs carried before the Cardinal, tho” 
he was in the province of Canterbury. This quarrel 
could not be decided but by the King's expreſs com- 
mands to the Archbiſhops of York not to have the 
croſs carried before them in the other province; but 
Wolſey, who thought himſelf much above his prede- 


made a new diſplay of that ſtate and parade, to which ceſſors, — rang to revive the conteſt, in contempt of 
he was naturally addicted. Cn ſolemn fealt-days he that prohibition. Warham, who was of a peaceable 
was not content without ſaying maſs after the manner temper, eaſily 


of the Pope himſelf: not only he had Biſhops and 
Abbots to ſerve him, he even engaged the firſt nobi- 
lity to give him water and the towel: he affected a 
rank ſuperior to what had been claimed by any 
churchman in England. Warham, the Primate, hav- 
ing wrote him a letter, wherein he ſubſcribed bimſelf 
your loving brother, Wolſey complained of his preſump- 
tion in thus challenging an equality with him. When 
Warham was told of the offence he had given, he 
made light of it; Know ye not, ſaid he, that this man 
is drunk with too much preſperity? —— But Wolſey 
carried the matter much further than pomp and oſten- 
tation; he erected an office which he called the Le- 
gantine court, and as he was now, by means of the 
Pope's commiſſion and the King's favour, inveſted 
with all power both ecclefiaſtical and civil, no man 
knew what bounds were to be ſet to this new tribunal ; 
he conferred on it a ſpecies of inquiſitorial and cenſo- 
rial powers even over the laity, and directed it to en- 
quire into all matters of conſcience, into all conduct 
which had given ſcandal, into all actions, which, 
though they eſcaped trial, might appear contrary to 
8 policy. Offence was jultly taken at this tribu - 
nal, which was really unbounded ; and the people 
were the more diſguſted, when they ſaw a perſon who 
indulged himſelf in the licences of pleaſure ſo ſevere in 
reproving the leaſt appearance of immorality in others. 
But to render his court more obnoxious, he made one 


| {rape that any attempt of his to 
hinder it would be to no purpoſe, ſince Wolſey had 
an abſolute ſway over the King. Wherefore, not to 
have the object before his eyes, he deſired the King's 


leave to reſign the chancellorſhip (17).” In anſwer to (17) Rapin in 
this let us hear what is alledged by Dr Fiddes. © There the ſame reign, 


are, ſays the Doctor, two conſiderable teſtimonies 
from Eraſmus's great friends, Sir Thomas More and 
Ammonius, relating to the Cardinal's wiſe and equi- 
table conduct as Chancellor of England, that may be 
here moſt conveniently cited, = eſpecially as they 
tend to remove a prejudice which has been entertained 
againſt the Cardinal, as if he had uſed ſome indiſcreet 
methods towards ſuperſeding Archbiſhop Warham in 
that high office. Sir Thomas More's words are theſe: 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury hath at length re/igned the 
office of Chancellor, which burthen, as you know, he had 

uſly endeavoured to lay down for ſome years ; and 
the long-wiſhed: for retreat being now obtained, he enjoys 
a moſt pleaſant receſs in bis fludies, with the agreeab/e 
reflection of having acquitte{ himſelf ſo h»nourably in 
that high flation. The Cardinal of York, proceeds Sir 
Thomas, ſucceeds him, wwho diſcharges the dutics of that 
poſt ſo conſpicuouſly, as to ſurpaſs the hopes of all, nut- 
withſtanding the great opinion they had of hi, »ther emi- 
nent qualities, and what is more rare, to give ſo much 
pleaſure and ſati;fa#ion Bo fo excellent a predeceſſor. 
Archiepiſcopus Cæntuarienſis officio Cancellarii, cujus onus 


jam aliquot, ut cis, annos mirum uam laborabat exc» 
| tere, 


(16) Hume in 
LM] He was made Lord High Chancellor upon the the reign of 
refegnation of Warham.) Mr Rapin having ſet forth the Henry VIII. 
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tharine to Oxford, when he 
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WOL S E V. 


acquainted that univerſity with his intention of foundin ſe- 


my 


w 
b 4 _—” 
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veral public lectures, which he ſoon afterwards carried into execution [N]. The ſame 


tere, tandem exſolutus eft, & deſideratam j am diu ſeceſſum 
nactus, gratiſſimo inter literas atio, & negotiorum bene a 
fe geftorum recordatione fruitur. Princeps ei Cardinalem 
fuffecit Eboracenſem, qui ita ſe gerit, ut ſpem uo; om- 
nium quanquam pro reliquis ejus virtutibus maximam lon- 
ge exuperet. Morus Eraſmo. Ammonius writes to Eraſ- 
mus to the ſame effect in regard to the foregoing ar - 
ticles, and ſays, Tour Archbiſhop, with the — good 
leave, has laid down his poſt, which that of York, after 
much importunity, has accepted, and behaves moſt beauti- 
fully. Tuns Cantaarienſit, cum bona Regis venta, m ih - 
tr ſe abdicavit, quem Eboracenſis impenſe rogatus 12 cepit, 
& pulcherrime gerit. Andreas Ammonius Eraſmo. Though 
the words of theſe two gentlemen may not be judged 
decifive in the Cardinal's favour, yet it won't, I be- 
lieve, be denied, that they have given the moſt candid 
account of the matter; for which reaſon we 1 
proper to give them a place here. Upon the other diſ- 
pute, proceeds Dr Fiddes, about precedency to the Abp 
of Canterbury aſſumed by the Cardinal, it has been 
obſerved, that even from our own hiſtories it appears, 
Archbiſhops formerly teok place of Cardinals; and 
we find that Cardinals, though Legates, yielded the 
precedency to Biſhops, which was obſerved in the 
Council of Renne. Bu: this was afterwards altered. 
When Kemp, Archbiſhop of York, was made Cardi- 
nal, he claimed in the Houſe of Lords the precedence 
of Chichely, Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; the latter 
refuſing to comply with the demand, it was referred to 
the Pope, who determined it in favour of Kemp. 
Accordingly Cavendiſh informs us, that Wolſey hav- 
ing obtained to be Cardinal, thereby got the better of 
Warham in this point : however, Warham being 
Chancellor, took — in the Houſe of Peers, of which 
he is Speaker. This appears from the Journals of the 
Houſe, 7 Henry VIII. and Biſhop Burnet produceth 
an inftance, wherein Wolſey after he was made Chan- 
cellor gave place to Warham. This is in a letter 
written to the Pope in 15 30, which the Cardinal ſub- 
ſcribed before Warham ; and though, as Harmer ob- 
ſerves, he was not then Chancellor, which the Biſhop 
inſinuates, having reſigned the ſeals October 17, 1529, 
yet he was ſtill Cardinal. But the truth is, he was at 
that time neither in a condition nor temper to inſiſt 


(18) Fiddes, ch. upon punctilios (18. 


[N] He founded ſeveral Lectures at Oxford.) There 
were ſeven of them. 1. Theology, whereof one 
Thomas Brynknell was the firſt reader, nominated by 
himſelf, whoſe ſucceſſor he had been as Maſter of 
Magdalen college ſchool, and he afterwards was re- 
commended to Henry VIII. by the Univerſity to 
write againſt Luther, and accordingly wrote a piece 
intitled Tractatus contra Dofrinam Martini Lutheri, 
which is commended in one of the Univerſity public 
Regiſters. The Univerſity makes honourable mention 
of him in a letter to the Cardinal, and at the ſame 
time acquaint his Eminency, that they are not able to 
expreſs the benefit of his lectures in general, and more 

icularly of the theological one. 2. Civil Law. It 
is nõt known who was the firſt lecturer upon this. Mr 
Wood fays, it was read in 1523, as well as that of 
rhetoric, by Ludovicus Vives. 3. Phyſic. The firſt 
reader was Thomas Muſgrave, A. M. 4. Philoſophy. 
The initial letters of the firſt reader's name are L. B. 
which is all that could be diſcovered of him. 5. Ma- 
thematics. 'The firſt reader was one Richard Cateler, 
a native of Holland, and educated in the colleges of 
Wyrtenberg and Cologn, who is ſaid to have been a 
perſon of ſo great probity and goodneſs, that he deſerv- 
ed a better fortune than is commonly ſhared by mathe- 
maticians ; at the ſame time he was ſo great a maſter 
of his art, that he deſerved to be called ſo x4 e£Zownr. 
6. The Greek language. Calphurnius, a native of 
Greece, was firſt appointed by the Cardinal to this 
province. This Profeſſor firſt taught the pronunciation 
of the language at Oxford as it is now read. 7. Rhe- 
toric and Humanity. The firſt reader was Clement, 
who was ſucceeded by Lupſet. Clement was tutor to 


„ In vol. g. p. Sir Thomas More's children, and Lupſet has been al- 
187. Remark .cady taken notice of in theſe memoirs® ; we ſhall only 


add thereto a remark of Dr Knight, that he never ar- 
« rived at any great preferment, which probably his 
* dying young might prevent, or elſe the frowns of 
Card. Wolley ;' a cenſure paſſed without ſo much as 
any grounds pretended for it, might have for his own 


year 


ſake been better ſpared. It is certain, the Univerſity 
wrote a letter of thanks to the Cardinal ia 1521, for 
having 17 them Lupſet, in which are theſe words: 
Immortalis beneficii loco accepimus quod beni gniſima tua 
beneficentia in communem rei literariæ vſum dignato ſit 
Lupfetum ad nos remittere, quem etfi ſemper habuimus 
chariſſimum, nunc tamen, quia a Tua Majeſiate amanter 
commendatum, multo arctins amplectimur. This laſt ex- 
preſſion was e ious flattery; but the Cantabrigians 
allo in one of their addreſſes to the Cardinal call him 
præſent Numen. This lecture was alſo read, as well 
as that of the Civil Law, in purſuance of the founder's 
requeſt, by Joannes Ludovicus Vives, a Spaniard of 
Valentia, of whom we have the following account ; 
that he was born in March 1492, and having learned 
grammar and claſſical learning in his own country, he 
went to Paris to ſtudy logic philoſophy. But theſe 
being taught there upon the method of the ſchoolmen, 
— ſophiſtical Ao were not agreeable to him, 
he went to Louvain, and there in 1519 publiſhed a 
book againſt them, intitled Contra P/cudo- Diale#icos. 
At Louvain he applied himſelf intirely to the Belles 
Lettres, and became very conſummate therein ; and 
his reputation was ſo great, that in July 1517, though 
then at Louvain, he was appointed Fellow of Corpus 
Chriſti college in Oxford by the founder; his fame 
being ſpread over England, as well on account of his 
great parts and learning, as for the peculiar reſpect 
ard favour with which Queen Katherine of Spain ho- 
nomed him; in 1521 he was choſen Preceptor to 
William de Croy, the young Cardinal of Toledo, who 
died that year. In 1522 he dedicated his Commentary 
upon St Auguſtine De civitate Dei to Henry VIII. 
which was ſo acceptable to that Prince, that Cardinal 
Wolſey by his order invited him over to England: 
he came in 1523, and going to his fellowſhip at Ox- 
ford (19), he theie read in his college, at the Cardi- 
nal's requeſt, his lectures of humanity and civil law, 
at which Henry VIII. and Queen Katherine ho- 
noured him with their preſence as auditors ; and being 
conſlituted tutor to the Princeſs Mary, who reſided 
there, for the Latin tongue, for whoſe uſe he wrote 
De ratione ftudii puerilis, which he addreſſed to his 
patroneſs, Queen Katherine, in 1523; as he did the 
ſame year another De inſtitutione Famine Chriſtiane, 
written by her command. Afterwards he went to 
Bruges in Flanders ; and returned the year fol- 
lowing to Oxford, where he continued his lectures : 


but preſuming to, ſpeak and write againf the King's 


divorce from Queen Katherine, Henry impriſoned him 
for ſix months. As ſoon as he obtained his liberty 
he returned to the Netherlands, and reſided at Bruges, 
where he married, and taught polite literature till his 
death, which is ſaid to have happened, though not 
certain, in 1544 ; he was buried in the church of St 
Donatus there. His works were printed in two 
tomes, folio, at Baſil 1555. but without his Com- 
mentary on St Auſtin, which has been publiſhed ſe- 
parately, though never well. However it is perhaps 
at preſent the moſt uſeful of his works, and contains a 
great deal of ſacred and profane lcarning(20). He was 
much eſteemed by — and Sir Thomas More. 
He is one of thoſe, ſays Eraſmus to More, whoſe 
* glory will eclipſe mine. He is a true philoſopher, 
and a deſpiſer of fortune; and he is fit to beat the 
ſcholaſtics at their own weapons, which he under- 
* ſtands perfectly well.” And indeed he has given an 
eſſay of his abilities in this way. He was undoubtedly 
one of the moſt learned men of his age ; ſome have 
affected to make him and Budzus and Eraſmus the 
triumvir, as it were, in the then republic of letters, 
They aſcribed to each thoſe peculiar qualities in 
which they ſuppoſed each to excel, as wit to Budzus, 
eloquence to Eraſmus, judgment to Vives, and learn- 
ing to them all. But Du Pin does not approve of this 
diviſion: * Eraſmus,” he ſays, * was doubtleſs a man 
* of a finer wit, more extenſive learning, and of a 
* more ſolid judgment than Vives; Budzus had more 
* ſkill in the languages and in profane learning than 
either of them; and Vives excelled in grammar, 
* rhetoric, and logic.” But however Du Pin may ſeem 
to ade Vives upon the compariſon with Eraſmus 
and Budzus, yet he has not been backward in doing 
juſtice to his real merit. Vives," ſays he, © was not 
* only excellent. ia polite letters, a judicious 2 
LL 


(19 He tranſlat- 
ed into Latin 
Iſocrates's Ni- 
cocles, and dedi · 
cated it to the 
carvinal in an 
epiſtle dated at 
Oxtcrd 1523. 
He was incor - 
porated L L. D. 
October 26, ths 
fare vear, 
Wood's Faſti, 
vol. i, col. 36. 


(20) Ath. Oxon, 
vol. I. col. 63, 
64, 65. Nico» 
ron's memoirs, 
Ke. Tom. xxi. 

ortin's Life of 

raſmus, Vol. I. 
p. 205, 207, 
208. 


ceutary , 


(22 6 Ch. xxvi. 


book 11. 


(21 Ny Pin“. 
I blunhec. E- 
del. Antig. 16. 


Letters Patent under the Great Seal [O]; 
Bailiff of the honour of Cheſhunt in 


[2]. 


ed him a 


veral pariſhes in England [Q]. In the 


pole[R]. 


and an eminent philoſopher ; but he applied himſelf 
* alſo to divinity, and was ſucceſsful in it. If the 
* critics admire his books De cauſis corruptarum artium, 
* and De travendis diſciplinis, on account of the profane 
© learning that appears in them, and the ſolidity of 
* his judgment in thoſe matters, the divines ought no 
© leſs to eſteem his books De weritate fidei Chriſtiane, 
* and his commentary upon St Augultine De civitate 
* Dei; in which he ſhewed that he underſtood his re- 
* ligion thoroughly (21).” The characters of theſe 
ſeveral lecturers are therefore drawn more at length, 
as being ſo many conſpicuous proofs of the founder's 
care and concern for the uſefulneſs of his benefaction 
in particular, as well as inſtances of that encourage- 
mentto learning in general, of which he is univerſally 
allowed to have been a promoter. And in that ſpirit, 
at the ſame time that he declared to the univerſity his 
intention of founding theſe lectures, he concluded his 
ſpeech with his deſire of having their ſtatutes reduced 
to a better form; to which he received a moſt reſpect- 
ful anſwer; and letters were directed to Archbiſhop 
Warham, their Chancellor, upon it. The Archbiſhop 
was then in the univerſity, and returned an anſwer, 
applauding the Cardinal's overtures for founding new 
lectures, but diſſented from his propoſal relating to the 
reformation of their ſtatutes; which anſwer being no 
way pleaſing to the univerſity, they renewed their appli- 
cation to him ; whereupon he complied with their re- 
queſt, and on the iſt of June, in a full corvocation, 
an ample decree was piled, that the ſtatutes of the 
univerfity ſhould be put into theCardinal's hands to be 
compieted,reformed, changed, or expunged, as he in his 
diſcretion ſhould think proper. However, this deſign 
was never carried into execution, though the Cardinal 
obtained ſeveral privileges and immunines for them; all 
which they enjoy to this day, except one, of exempt- 
ing them from a public tax, which was infringed in 
King William's time, by comprehending them in the 
land and malt-tax. After all, it is natural to aſk, con- 
cerniny the Cardinal's lectures, what is become of 
theſe noble and truly valuable foundations ? to which 
we have the following anſwer ; * They are now, alas, 
ſays Dr Fiddes (22), no where to be found, nor ſo 
© much as the ruins or any ſcattered remains of them, 
* unleſs in the hands of thoie perſons to whom the profit 
* was leaſt intended by the Founder. In ſhort, continues 
this writer, they were ſwallowed up in the ruins of 
© that great man, and in the devaſtation which after 
* his fall was made of things appropriated to pious 
* uſes. Wheace it appears, that whatever ſalaries he 
paid theſe lecturers, yet he never ſettled any eſtate 
upon the lectureſhips by deed ; which perhaps was 
obſerved by Archbiſhop Laud, who happily by ſuch 
a deed preſerved his Arabic lecture from falling a 
iacrifice.” * 
[0] Extraordinary letters patents.) Theſe were dated 
May the th. In the firſt he was impowered to grant 
letters patents of denizon to be made out under the 
tear ſeal to ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhould at any time 
2 to him for the ſame, without any other warrant. 
In the other be is authorized to make out letters patents 
under the great ſeal, of all conge d'elires, royal aſſents, 
VOL. VI. No. 360. | 
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and in October followi 
ertfordſhire, 
Pope had granted liim the adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick © 
poralities of which ſee he received from the King the ſame month, The Cardinal was 
very inſtrumental in procuring the eſtabliſhment of the College of P 
In 1519 he erected a Legantine court at Weſtminſter, 
bitrary manner therein, as is condemned both by the Lord Herbert, and Mr Collier; and 
Polydore Virgil complaining of it to the King, his Majeſty gave him a check or it (J): (1) See a6 ac- 
however, in reforming the abuſes among the clergy 
received the ſons of ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen into his family for education, 
made George Cavendiſh of Suffolk his gentleman uſher. The whole regulation of the Ch 
interview between the two kings of England and France this year was entruſted to his 
appointment by both thoſe ſovereign princes. On the 29th of July 1520 the Pope grant- 
penſion of two thouſand ducats upon the biſhopric of Placentia, and conſtitut- 
ed him perpetual adminiſtrator of the ſee of Badajos, without prejudice to what he had 
or ſhould have for the future. This year an account was alſo taken by his order of the ſe- 
beginning of the year 1521 he procured Luther's 
doctrine to be condeinned in an aſſembly of divines held at his own houſe for that pur- 


On the 7th of December the ſame year the temporalities of the rich abbey of 
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year or the 6th of oy he received two grants of an extraordina 
e 


ty power in reſpect to 
he was conſtituted 
3d of Auguſt preceding the 
f Bath and Wells, the tem- 


On the 


hyſicians this year 
and behaved in ſuch an ar- 


he is commended, He likewiſe 
and 


St 


and reftitutions of temporalities as well of archbpricks, 
monaſteries, abbeys, priories, as of all other religious 
houſes within the King's realm of England and Wales, 
and the marches of the ſame, to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
afterwards in due form ſue for the ſame; and that by 
virtue of the ſame powers, the Cardinal ſhould cauſe 
from time to time to be made out commiſſions, and 
writs of dedimus pot-flatem,to ſuch as ſhould think con- 
venient, to take the homages and fealty of all manner 
of perſons, as well Archbiſhops and Biſhops as other 
perſons, due unto the crown for the ſaid. temporali- 
ties. 

LP] The college of phyſicians in London.] This appears 
from the preamble to their original charter, which in 
Engliſh runs thus: Whereas we judge it the duty of 
* our kingly office to conſult the happineſs of our peo- 
ple, firit, by ſeaſonably putting a ftop to the endea- 

vours of the wicked ; we have thought it neceſſary 
to check the boldneſs of thoſe unſkilful men, who 
profeſs phyſic more out of avarice, than any confi- 
dence of a ſafe conſcience, to the great damage of 
the ignorant and credulous people. 

* Wherefore imitating in part the example of well 
regulated cities in — 7 and ſeveral other nations. 
* and partly moved thereto by the earneſt requeſt of 
* the following grave and learned men, Thomas Li- 
* nacre and Ferdinand de Victoria, our phyſicians ; 


Nicholas Halſewel, John Francis, and Robert Yax- 
ley, phyſicians ; but chiefly by the moſt reverend 
Father in Chriſt, Lord Thomas, Cardinal Prieſt of 
the holy church of Rome, with the title of St Ce- 
cile beyond the Tiber, Archbp of York, and of our 
kingdom of England our moſt dear chancellor; We 
will and command that a perpetual college be found- 
ed for grave and learned men publicly to praiſe 
* phyſic in our ſaid city and the ſuburbs thereof, and 
fix miles round it, &c. (23) In memorial of this 
favour the college have placed a fine picture of the 
Cardinal next to that of his Majeſty, done by Hans 


 Holben; and to the liſt of their benefactors, next to 


the article relating to the King, is the following, Car- 
dinalis Wolſrius, Archiepiſcopus Eboracenſis, apud Regem 
Hen. VIII. diligenter interc:/ft ad collegium fundendum. 
[2] 4n account of the pariſhes in England:] By this 
account there appeared to be 9407 churches ; but-Bi- 
ſhop Gibſon obſerves, that there were, in his time, no 
more than 9282. 
difference ſhould ariſe, unleſs it be, that ſome were 


* demoliſhed in the laſt ages, and that chapels paro- 
* chial were omitted (24). 
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count of the 
proceedings in 
this court in Re- 


(23) A copy of 
the original La- 
tin may be ſeen 
in Goodall's 
Royal College of 
Phy ficians, p. 6. 
& ſeqq. Edit, 
1684. 470, 


I know not, ſays he, how this - 


24) Gibſon's 


[RI He procured Luther's doctrine to be condemned, Camden. 


Sc.] He alſo publiſhed Pope Leo's bull againſt Lu- 
ther, and ordered it to be every where publiſhed. He 
likewiſe required all perſons, under pain of excom- 


' munication, to bring in all Luther's books that were 


in their hands. 
errors. 


He enumerated forty two of Luther's 


This,“ ſays Biſhop Burnet(25), ſhews the (25) Hit. cf the 


* apprehenſiqns they were under of the ſpreading of Reformation, b. 


© Luther's books and doctrine. 
« ſenſible at this time of the corruptions, that every 
motion towards a reformation was readily hearken- 
* ed to every where, Corruption was the common 

47 * ſub- 


All people were ſo ' ? *5: 


(25) B. 2. ch. 
19. 


(26) Fiddes and the temporalities, though not o 


(27) Fiddes, 


pay * TC) 


St Albans was veſted in him [S]. This year he attended the Queen on a viſit which her 
Majeſty made to Cambridge, of which univerſity he had been choſen Chancellor in 
1514 upon the reſignation of Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, who had been elected into that 


dignity for life. Wolſey accepted the choice by a letter dated June the 2d that year, 
and held the place till a little before his death, when he was ſucceeded by Thomas Lord 


Cromwell. 


Soon after his return from Cambridge, he went abroad in the character of 


the King's Lieutenant [T]. The ſame year he received a new bull, prolonging his Legan- 
tineſhip, for two years after another bull, which had greatly enlarged his power [U], from 
Pope Leo X.: Upon whoſe demiſe, December this year, 1521, he ſtood candidate for the 

apal chair in 1522, and ſent Dr Pace, Dean of St Paul's, ro manage that affair ; bur 


Adrian was choſen before the Dean arrived at Rome. 


However, the ſame year, the 


Emperor ſettled a penſion upon him of nine thouſand crowns of gold; and Dr Ruthal, 
Biſhop of Durham, dying next year, 1523, he was made Biſhop of that ſee ]; upon 
which he reſigned the adminiſtration of Bath and Wells. The ſame year he iſſued a 
mandate to remove the Convocation of the province of Canterbury from St Paul's to 


* ſubje of complaint, and in the commiſſion given 
to thoſe whom the King ſent to repreſent himſelf 
« and his church in the council of Lateran, the reform- 
ation of the head and members is mentioned as that 
« which was expected from that council. This was 
« ſo much at that time in all mens mouths, that one 
of the beſt men in that age, Colet, Dean of St 
Paul's, being to open the convocation with a ſer- 
mon, made that the ſubject of it all.” The council 
of Conſtance begun in 1512 and ended in 1517, The 
Cardinal was then in the height of his power and fa- 
vour with the King, and therefore no doubt adviſed 
this reformation of the head and members. His 
averſion and contempt of the Monks on account of 
their ignorance and corruption is notorious ; yet we 
do not find that he ever proceeded to perſecution 
againſt them. It cannot be denied, that his ſpirit was 
not of that kind. One article of his impeachment is, 
that he was remiſs in hunting and puniſhing heretics, 
and rather diſpoſed to ſcreen them, by means of which 
connivance Lutheraniſm had got ground ; this is 
obierved by his apologiſt Fiddes (25), and in reality 
is one of the moſt favourable things that can be ſaid 
for him. 
[S] The rich Abbey of St Albans au weſted in him.] 
It is not known when he was firſt appointed Abbot. 
Some have thought it was in 1516; it is certain that 
he had it in 1518, fince by the patent for granting 
him the temporalities of the See of Bath and Wells, 
dated the 28th of Augult that year, he has liberty of 
holding the ſame ſee with the Abbotſhip of St Al- 
bans and other ecclefiaſtical livings in commendam 
with York. Thoſe who have ſaid he was de- 
prived of this abbey by præmunire, ſeem to be mil. 
taken; ſince from a manuſcript of St Albans in the 
archdeacon's office of inſtitutions there appears one 
William Wakefield inducted the gth of September 
1530, into the vicarage of St Peters in the town of St 
Albans by the Cardinal's licence and authority ; and 
this was not long before his death. However, there can 
be no doubt but he was by the 2228 deprived of 
the ſpiritualities (26). 
[T] He went abroad in the character of the King's 
Lieutenant.) Cavendiſh, who gives a particular derail 
of this promotion, tells us, among other things, that 
juſt before his departure from Calais, he ſummoned 
his train, and made a ſpeech tothem to be very care- 
ful of behaving to him as the 1 Lieutenant with 
the exacteſt reverence in reſpect to his maſter's honour 
before the Frenchmen; and inſtructed them in the na- 
ture of the French, who, ſays he, at their firſt 
meeting will be as familiar with you, as if they had 
known you by long acquaintance, and will com- 
© mune with you in the French tongue. as if you knew 
« every word; therefore uſe them in a kind manner, 
and be as familiar with them as they are with you. 
If they ſpeak to you in their native tongue, ſpeak to 
them in Engliſh; for if you underſtand not them, no 
more ſhall they you.” Then turning to one of the 
gentlemen who was 2 Welſhman, * Rice,” quoth he 
merrily, ſpeak thou Welſh to them, and doubt not but 
* thy ſpeech vill be more difficult to them, than their 
French jhall be to thee (27). | 
[U] Another bull which greatly enlarged his poauer.] 
By this bull he was empowered to make fifty Knights, 
fifty Counts Palatine, and as many Acolites and Chap- 
lains, forty Notaries apoſtalic, who ſhould have the 


Weſt- 


ſame privileges as thoſe had that were made by the 
Pope, to legitimate baſtards, give degrees by acts of 
law, phy ſic, and divinity, and grant all forts of dif. 


aſations (29) 


(29) Hume, uli 


1] Upon the death of Dr Ruthal, he au. made Bi- fupta. 
7 p 


A op of Durham.) Biſhop Ruthal was born at Ciren- 
cclier in Glouceſterſhire, where he founded a free 
ſchool, giving a houſe and ſeven pounds a year for 
the maintenance of a maſter. Though he was bred at 
Oxford, and took his degree there of D. D. yet being 
incorporated to that degree at Cambridge in 1500, 
he was elected Chancellor of that univerſity in 1503, 
(30) being then Archdeacon of Gloucefter. In the be- 
ginning of September 1505 he was made Dean of Sa- 
iſbury. 
— — in political affairs, 


He was eſteemed a very learned and experi- g 
and was made ſe his arms are 


30) Archbiſhop 
arker's Antiq, 
ritan. where 


cretary to Henry VII. who, a little before his death, quartered with 
nominated him to the ſee of Durham upon the tranſ- theſe of Dur- 


lation of Bainbridge to York, and made him a privy 
counſellor, and he was continued both Secretary and 
privy counſellor to Henry VIII. who confirmed his 
father's nomination of him to Durham, to which ſee 
being elected, the temporalities were reſtored to him, 
3d July 1 Henry VIII. A. D. 1509. He was after- 
wards made Lord Privy Seal, and was eſteemed to 
be admirably well read in both the laws. He died in 
February 1522-3, and was buried in St John Baptiſt's 
chapel in Weſtminſter Abbey. He is ſaid to have been 
a munificent benefaQor to the palace of Aukland, be- 
longing to his ſee, by Godwin (31), who relates the 


am, 


(31) De preſul. 


following remarkable ſtory of him, which as it con- under his racle. 


cerns our Cardinal, is the reaſon of giving this ſuc- 
einct account of him.— He was defied, ſays God- 
win, by Henry VIII. to write his opinion of the ſtate 
of the kingdom in general, and more eſpecially that 
part of it which more immediately concerned the 
crown, 'The Biſhop executed the King's command, 
wrote his opinion in a fair hand, and bound it up in 
a volume. As he was thus employed at the King's 
inſtance to ſtate the condition of the kingdom, he be- 
thought himſelf of looking into the ſtate of his own 
concerns, and got a ſecond volume bound up in the 
ſame manner as the firſt, wherein he wrote an exact 
inventory of all his eſtates both real and perſonal, 
which, it is ſaid, amounted to no leſs a ſum than 
100000 |]. ſterling. The King ſent to him for his book, 
which his Majeſty was very impatient to ſee. But by 
a fatal miſtake he delivered the book containing the 
inventory of his own eſtate, inſtead of that he had 
writ en by the King's order. Wolſey carried the book 
to the King, and told his Majeſty, that though he 
would not meet with tne account he expected, yet he 
would find the particulars of Biſhop Ruthal's eſtate, 
and where to apply for money in caſe he wanted. 
Godwin obſerves, tha: the miltake fell ſo heavy on 
the Biſhop's ſpirits, that it haitened his death: and 
the miniſter's chaviour cannot by any means be de- 
fended, who evidently offercd this ſacrifice to his 
own ends. It is not ſaid whether the King did take 
advantage of the information: but this, ſays Dr 


* 


Knight (32), we are ſure of, that not a great while , 2) Life of 
* after,in the ſame net that the Cardinal laid for others, 3 


« were his own fect taken: for his whole ſubſtance, 
* and the vaſt treaſure he had amaſſed together, 
were all ſeized for the King's ule, and he himſelf 
died with grief. A reflection, if not cruel in it- 
ſelf, yet unaptiiy on this occaſion obtruded, with an 

injudi- 


> 


(+3) Jortin's 
Lite of Eraſmus, 
vel. J. F- 472. 


(44) B. 2. ch. 
20. 


(35) De Anti. 


butannicg. 


(36, Ubi ſupra, 


—_—_ 
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Weſtminſter [X]. Upon the death of Pope Adrian in 


* 9 


September this year, the Cardinal 


made freſh applications for the popedom, but met with a ſecond rebuff J. Clement 
VII. of the houſe of Medici, was elected by the concurrence of the imperial party. Our 
Cardinal thereupon perceiving the inſincerity of the Emperor towards him, concluded 
that Prince would never ſecond his pretenſions to the papal chair. This was highly re- 
ſented by him as an injury; and he began from thence to eſtrange himſelf from the im- 
rial court, and to pave the way for an union between his maſter and the French King. 
99 while he diſſembled his reſentment; and after congratulating the new Pope upon 
his promotion, he applied for a continuation of the legantine power, which the two for- 
mer Popes had conferred upon him. Clement knowing the importance of gaining his 
friendſhip, granted him a commiſſion for lite, empowering him to vilit and reform re- 
ligious houſes ; ſo that by theſe and other unuſual acceſſion of powers he in a manner 
transferred to him the whole papal authority in England, and he was actually revered : 
there as Pope (n). In 1525 he undertook the care of conducting a loan for his Majeſty's 7) Func, s 


ſervice, which gave great offence to the nation Z J. The ſame year the Cardinal ſent 


injudicious inſinuation of its being an inſtance of the 
divine Nene. The Doctor could not find that the 
King made any uſe of the information; the faireſt in- 
ference from whence 1s, that it was not given with 
any malevolent deſign, eſpecially if we conſider the 
Cardinal's influence over his Majeſly at that time.— 
Better is the remark made upon it by Mr Jortin, though 
no friend to the Cardinal's memory, in theſe words: 
« Whillt we deteſt,” ſays he, the treachery of the 
Cardinal, we cannot afford much pity to the Biſhop 
* with his hundred thouſand pounds. If he had made 
a wiſe uſe of them like Archbiſhop Warham, who 
* had the honour and the glory to live and die poor, 
* they would have been beyond the reach of the King 
* and Cardinal, 


Extra fortunam eft quicquid dinatur amicis, 
Quas dederis ſolas ſemper habebis opes. 
Even a pagan could ſay this (23). 


[X] He iſſued a mandate to remote the convocation, 
&c.] Tis ſaid, that by his legatine power he firſt re- 
moved the convocation, held at St Paul's at the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's call, and called the Archbi- 
ſhop and clergy to meet at Weltminſter, a fight never 
before ſeen in England. Upon which Skelton the poet 
made this diſtich, 


Gentle Paul, lay doaun thy ſacord, 
For Peter of We/! min/ier hath ſhaved thy beard. 


Ard Dr Fiddes obſ:rves (34), that this was thought 
io fingular a ſtep, that it would render all the pro- 
ceedings of the aſſembly invalid, wherefore they did 
not fit many days before they returned to St Paul's. 
Archbiſhop Parker (35) repreſents this fact not only 


qvit.te Ecclefæ as without a precedent, but alſo as importing a crime 


of a moſt enormous nature; inauditi exempli flagitium 
are his words. This cenſure, ſays Dr Fiddes (36), 
might have been expreſſed in gentler terms; for that 
the cardinal had thought himſelf really invelled with 
the power which he pretended to exerciſe, or defired to 
exerciſe, judging, that in ſuch a character he ſhould 
be more able at the bead of the convocation to do 
the King greater ſervice in managing for the ſupply. 
After which the Doctor concludes this extraordinary 
remark in the following words. It having, ſays 
he, been agreed on all hands, that Wolſey as Arch- 
* biſhop had no ſeat in the convocation ſummot ed by 
* Warham, though it is urged by ſome, that he might 
have ſat there as Abbot of St Albans.” Both the 
pleas here alledged by the Doctor are inexcuſable, 
and the latter deteſtable, being grounded on a con- 
ceſſion of that abandoned ſpirit which has marked out 
the Cardinal ever ſince as a flagrant pattern of a wic- 
ked miniſter, ready to ſacrifice every thing to the will 
of the ſovereign We mult own this is — the ora 
tor at the bar pleading for his client, than of the judici- 
ous panegyriſt. The impotence and futility of his word. 
renders the Cardinal more conſpicuouſly odious, and 
himſelf contemptible. The following letter to a noble 
lord gives a gocd idea of what was talked of this ſtep 
of Wolſey's at that time. Having given his lordſhip 
an account of the method of carrying the loan in 
the houſe of commons, he proceeds thus: Alſo in the 
* convocation among the prieſts the day of their ap- 
0 3 as ſoon as maſs of the Holy Ghoſt at 
* Paul's was done, my Lord Cardinal cited them to 


lupra. 
Dr 


ap- car before his convocation at Weſtminſter, which 

they did, and there was another maſs of the Holy 

Ghoſt; and within fix or ſeven days the prieſts prov- 

ed, that all my Lord Cardinal's convocation ſhould 

do, would be void, becauſe their ſummons was to 

appear before my Lord of Canterbury ; which thing 

ſo eſpied, my Lord Cardinal-hath addreſſed a new 

citation into every country, commanding the prieſts 

to appear before him eight days after the aſcenſion: 

and then I think they ſhall have a third maſs of the 

Holy Ghoſt. I pray God the Holy Ghoſt be among 

them and us both. I do tremble to remember the 

end of all theſe high and new enterprizes; for of- 

tentimes it hath been ſeen, that to a new enterprize 

there followeth a new manner and ſtrange ſequel. 

God of his mercy ſend his grace unto ſuch new fa- 

ſhions, that it may be for the beſt (37).” (37) Wolſey's 

[T] He met with a ſecond rebuff.] On this occaſion lite and times, 

his agents were Dr Tho. Hannibal and John Clerk, . 3. P. 2589. 

the King's orators at Rome, who ſent him an account 

of the reaſons alledged againit his election: That he 

would never go to Rome in perſon: that he was nimis 

potens, too powerful, and that he was not old enough, 

(38) reaſons which demonſtrate nothing ſo much as (38) Ath. Oxon. 

they do the ſuperiority of his competitor's intereſt in vol. 1. cel. 667, 

the conclave. The Cardinal was greatly mortified by 

this ſecond diſappointment, inſomuch that imputing it 

to the remiſſneſs of Dean Pace, who was Ambaſſador 

at Venice, he never forgave him, as we have already 

obſerved (39). (39) In Remark 
[Z] 4 lian for his Majeſty's ſervice.) In the exe- [C] under Car- 

cution of it he begun with the convocation, in hopes dna Pole's ar- 

their example would influence the parliament to give _ n 

a large ſupply. He demanded a moiety of their ec-3 2 

cleſiaſtical revenues, to be paid in five years, viz. two 

ſhillings in the pound for five years, and obtained it, 

though not without ſome difficulty. Afterwards he 

went, attended by ſeveral of the nobility and prelates 

to the houſe of commons, and in a long and elabo- 

rate ſpeech laid before them the public neceſſity, the 

danger of an invaſion from Scotland, the affronts re- 

ceived from France, the league in which the King 

was engaged with the Pope and the Emperor, and he 

demanded a grant of 800,0001. divided into four 

yearly payments, a ſum computed from the late ſurvey 

or valuation to be equivalent to 4s. in the pound of 

one year's revenue, Or 1s. inthe pound yearly accord- 

ing to the diviſion propoſed ; ſo large a grant was 

unuſual from the commons, and though the extraor- 

dinary demand was ſeconded by Sir T. More the 

Speaker, and ſeveral other members attached to the 

court, the houſe could not be prevailed with to com- 

ply; they voted only 28. in the pound on all poſſeſ- 

ſed of 20 l. per annum and upwards, and 18. on all 

poſſeſſed of 408. a year, and on all the reſt of the ſub- 

jects above 16 years of age a groat a head. This laſt 

ſum was divided into two yearly payments, the for- 

mer into four yearly payments, and was not there- 

fore at the utmoſt above 6d. in the pound. The grant 

of the commons was about the moiety of the ſum de- 

manded, and the Cardinal therefore, much mortified 

with the diſappointment, came again to the houſe, 

and defired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to comply 

with the King's requeſt, He was told, that it was the 

rule of the houſe never to reaſon, but among them- 

ſelves, and his defire was rejected. The commons 

however enlarged a little their former grant, and vot- 

ed an impciition of 3s. a pound on all poſſeſſed of 

$19 gol. 
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(46) In his 
chronicle. 
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Dr Longland, Biſhop of Lincoln, to Oxford, to acquaint that univerſity with his refo- 
In 1527 he went Ambaſſador to France, and obtained 


a * 
* a 4 
2 + » : 


a commiſſion empowering the Maſter of the Rolls to hear cauſes in Chancery in his ab- 
ſence [AA]. After his return home he was conſtituted the Pope's Vicar General. The 


col. a year and upwards. We are told by Hall (40), 
that the cardinal endeavoured to frighten the citizens 
of London into this loan, and told them plainly, that 
it were better that ſome ſhould ſuffer indigence, than 
that the King at this time ſhould lack ; and therefore, 
ſays he, beware, and rei 7 nor * _y 1 1 
caſe, for it may fortune to caſt ſome peaple their heads. 
20 4 333 the King ſent for Edward Mon- 
tague, who had a conſiderable influence on the houſe, 
and ſaid, Ho man, will they not ſuffer my bill to paſs ? 
and laying his hand on Montague's head, who was 
then on his knees before him, Get my bill paſſed by to- 


' morrow, or olſe tomorrozo this head of yours will be 


of In vindication of the Cardinal it has been al- 
edged, that whatever part he might have acted in 
the council, yet it was an act of council to which the 
judges too acceded, and therefore cannot be imputed 
to him ſolely, Nor, continues this writer, does his 
taking the management of it, purſuant to the direc- 
tions of the council, make at all againſt him, but is 
rather an inſtance of his courage and frankneſs, in 
that he did not meanly put others upon doing that 
which himſelf was aſhamed of. But as this is no more 
than a colouring of the author's own invention, it may 
as juſtly be aſſerted as a ſtrong preſumption, that the 
council was governed by him in giving their opinions, 
and were no more than his tools to give a ſeeming 
ſanction to a manifeſt act of oppreſſion. * Tis a well- 
known maxim in oratory, not to make uſe of an ar- 

ument which may be fairly turned againſt us, Well 
Gar: may the adverſaries to his memory ſay, where 
was his integrity to his country? Where his mighty 
wiſdom and foreſight, if he could not perceive this to 
be, if not altogether an oppreſſion, a wide ſtep however 
towards it? As to the firſt, we ſay, he is not to be 
blamed if he acted agreeably to his own and the judg- 
ment of others, who ought to have known the con- 
ſtitution. The anſwer to this is obvious, that ſuch 
ignorance of the conſtitution in a firſt miniſter is itſelf 
a crime. As to the ſecond proceeds our author, grant- 
ing he was overbiaſſed by the repeated importunities 
of his Maſter, which we cannot but think was the 
caſe, notwithſtanding the King's diſclamation and 
pleading ignorance afterwards, it is plain he uſed a 

reat deal of clemency in the exerciſe of his commiſ- 

on, and no ways urged it to the detriment of the 
people, which certainly he had power enough to have 
done, had he had alſo the will. That the King was 

rivy to the loan, notwithſtanding he diſclaimed it, 
15 evident eſpecially from his anſwer to Anne Boleyn, 
on her bitter inveighing againlt the Cardinal on ac- 
count of the loan. Well, auell, quoth the King, for that 
matter there was no blame in him, for I know that mat- 
ter better than you or any one elſe. But as to the Cardi- 
nal's clemency in exerciſing this commiſſion, the con- 
trary is as evident, both from what Grafton tells us, 
that all accuſed the Cardinal and his adherents as the 
ſubverters of the laws and liberties of England, and 
particularly from his behaviour with regard to the 
people of — who, though they refuſed to pay 
what was demanded, yet, to ſhew their affection to 
the King, offered twenty pence in the pound, which 
being communicated to the Cardinal, was rejected by 
him, and Lord Lyle the commiſſioner ordered to 
abide by his firſt commiſſion, as were the other com- 
miſſioners throughout England. Upon the whole, as 
there was no room for defending the Cardinal's admi- 
niſtration in theſe times; the beit method was taken 
by his more ſkilful apologiſt Dr Fiddes, who filently 
dropping it, ſhifts the ſcene, and preſents us with the 
more amiable repreſentation of his character in ano- 


(4 Hume, ubi ther reſpect (41), as will be ſeen preſently. 


ſopra. 


[44] A commiſſion to the Maſter of the Rolli to hear 
cauſes in his abſence.) As this commiſſion was made 
the precedent ever after, and ſtill continues the ſame, 
only varying the form as the occaſion requires, it may 
— be amiſs to preſent the reader wich it, as fol- 
ows : y 


* The King to his beloved and faitkful John Tay- 
* lor, Clerk, Maſter and Keeper of the Rolls of 
* our Chancery, &c. 


ſame 


© Know ye, that whereas the moſt reverend Father 
in Chriſt, Thomas, by divine permiſſion, Cardinal, 
«* Prieſt, &c. has been employed for the ſake of the 
peace and tranquility of our kingdom and ſubjects 
of England, and for the intereſt, profit, and utility 
of the public, in which poſt he conſtantly exiſts : 
and conſidering and piouſly compaſſionating the in- 
ſupportable cares, labours, and fatigues, which he 
on that account undergoes and ſuffers, and leaſt ſuch 
fingular fortitude of mind and body ſhould be too 
much impaired, which God avert, through ſuch fa- 
tigues, and he not able to attend in good health as 
al to our molt neceſſary affairs with his chiefeſt 
care: Being therefore willing, that juſtice ſhould be 
adminiſtered to all and every of our ſubjects, 
and fully confiding in your fidelity and circumſpec- 
tion, we have appointed you the aforeſaid John 
Taylor, &c. by virtue of theſe preſents, granting 
unto you power and authority to hear all and every 
the cauſes, diſputes, and complaints whatever of our 
ſubjects depending before us in our chancery, or al- 
ready moved or to be moved therein, and by the 
ſaid Lord Chancellor committed to you, or any of 
you (but not to leſs than four however) and that 
for the future ſhall be committed to you from time 
to time, to be heard, examined, and ſcrutinized 
with due regard according to the allegations and 
proofs, and your own ſound diſcretion to diſcuſs 
and finally determine, and to command a full exe- 
cution thereof. Therefore we command, that with 
. to the premiſes you truly and diligently act 
and execute every thing with effect. By the tenor 
of theſe preſents, We give it as a firm command to 
all and fingular our officers, miniſters, and ſubjects, 
whom it may concern, that in all and fingular the 
premiſes they be intent and obedient in the execu- 
thereof, as it becometh. In teſtimony whereof, 
&c. 


« Witneſs the King at Weſtminſter, this eleventh 
Day of June. 


Some time ago a diſpute aroſe, whether the Maſter of 
the Rolls had a judicial authority to hear cauſes and 
make orders in Chancery in the abſence of the Lord 
Chancellor, without a commiſſion. The matter was 
introduced to the public in a book printed in Tri- 
nity term 1726, under the title of The hi/tory of the 
chancery, wherein the author aſſerts, that his honour 
could not hear cagſes in court without a deſignation 
from the Chancckor, unleſs by commiſſion. An an- 
ſwer to this was publiſhed, intifuled 4 diſcourſe of the 
judicial authority belonging to the office of the Maſter of 
the Rolls, wherein the author affirms, that the Maſter 
of the Rolls could hearcauſes, and make ordersin chan- 
cery by virtue of his office, without any ſpecial com- 
miſſion ; and ſets forth many caſes in ſupport of his 
argument. This produced another piece by way of 
reply, ſaid to be written by ore of the maſters of the 
court, intituled, The legal judicature in chancery tated, 
and therein the author among other things endeavours 
to prove, that the Maſter 5 the Rolls was no judge 
either in law or equity, but that what judicial power 
he could lawfully exerciſe, was by being one of the 
twelve Maſters in Chancery, or by virtue of the King's 
commiſſion. The controverſy being drawn to this 
length, in order to prevent any inconvenience to the 
public, an act of parliament was paſſed 3 George 9. 
11. intituled, An ad to put an end to certain diſputes 
toucking orders and decrees made in the court of chancery; 
in which was recited, * that whereas divers queſtions 
* and diſputes had ariſen touching the authority of 
the Maſter of the Rolls in the high court of chan- 
cery ; for putting an end to all 2 concerning 
the ſame, it was enacted, that all orders and decrees 
made by the then preſent Maſter of the Rolls, or any 
of his predeceſſors, or any thereaſter to be made by 
the ſaid Maſter of the Rolls, or any of his ſucceſſors, 
except ſuch orders and decrees as ſnould be made 
only by the Lord Chancellor, &c. ſhould be deemed 
and taken to be valid orders by the ſaid court, ſub- 
ject nevertheleſs to be diſcharged, revoked, or alter- 
ed by the Lord Chancellor, &c. and that no ſuch 

order 


> 
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fame year he founded his college at Ipſwich [BB]. In 1528 he made a preſent of his 
palace at Hampton Court to his Majeſty : he began to build it ſoon after his promotion 
to the ſee of York in 1514, and it was now Juſt finiſhed, and completely furniſhed. The 
King gave him in return Richmond palace to reſide in. Upon the death of Biſhop Fox, 
this year, the Cardinal ſucceeded him in the biſhoprick of Wincheſter ; whereupon he 
reſigned that of Durham, the profits and revenues of which were given to Anne Boleyn Aj 
for one year, while it continued in abeyance. The Cardinal was joined this year, 1528, : 
with Cardinal Campejus to fit in judgment on the important cauſe of Queen Katharine's 
divorce, which after ſeveral hearings was at laſt evoked to Rome in 1329. Our Minion 
had long foreſeen this meaſure as the ſure forerunner of his own ruin. He had always deſired 4 
for Katharine's ſucceſſor in the partnerſhip of the royal bed a French Princeſs, rather than — 
Anne Boleyn, yet he had employed himſelf with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to bring the divorce 
to a happy iſſue. He was not therefore to be blamed for the unproſperous event, which 
the Pope's partiality had produced (n). But he had ſufficient experience of the extreme ardor ( 14. ibic. 
and impatiefiea of his maſter's temper, which could bear no contradiction, and who was 
wont, whit examination or diſtinction, to make his miniſters anſwer for the iſſue of thoſe 
tranſattidnawigh hich they were entruſted. Anne Boleyn alſo, who was prepoſſeſſed againſt 
him, had inzputed to him the failure of her hopes; and as ſhe was now returned to court, 
whence ſhe had been removed from a regard to decency during the trial before the Legates, 
ſhe had naturally acquired an additional influence on the King's mind, and ſhe ſerved 
much to fortify his prejudice againſt the Cardinal, Thus the Queen and her partizans, 
judging of him by the part which he had openly acted, had expreſſed the higheſt animo- 
ſity againſt him [CC]; and the moſt oppoſite factions ſeemed now to combine in the ruin 
of the haughty miniſter. The high opinion itſelf, which the King had entertained of his 
capacity, tended to haſten his downfal ; while his Majeſty imputed the bad ſucceſs of his 5 
miniſter's undertakings not to fortune or miſtake, but to the malignity or infidelity of : 
his intentions. The blow, however, fell not inſtantly on his head. The King, who 
Mbly could not juſtify by any good reaſon his alienation from his ancient favourite, 
— to have remained ſome time in ſuſpence, and received him, if not with all his 
former kindneſs, yet with the appearance of truſt and regard. But it is found almoſt 
impoſſible for a high confidence and affection to receive the leaſt diminution without ſink- 


© order or decree ſhould be enrolled, till the ſame * vanced to the moſt elegant literature and the beſt of 

© be firſt Ggned by the Lord Chancellor, &c.' * morals. To this purpole if ye labour with equal 

[BB] He founded his college at Ipfavich. ] This, which * care to our ſatis faction, ye ſhall not only deſerve our 

is called a college according to the cuſtom of thoſe * great favours for your pains, but render it alſo hap- 
i was in reality no more than what we now call * py for your ſucceſſors. Fare ye well.” 


times 
A grammar ſchool, and in that ſenſe we find him giv- . prom our palace, A. D. 
© 1528, Kal. Sept. 


ing ;cular directions 2 Lilly's grammar, then 
lately publiſhed, to be made uſe of therein: to which | . 
— he wrote a Latin preface, a tranſlation of [CC] The Queen expreſſed the higheſt animoſity againſt ; 
which and of the old title runs thus ; bim. ] One of many good reaſons why Eraſmus thought : 
| the cardinal deſerved the character he has left him in 
ſome of his epiſtles, we may 22 very juſtly, ſays 


Dr Knight, was his uſing this lady [Queen Katha- 
rine] ſo very barbarouſly : And indeed, proceeds this 
writer, her ſhort though pithy ſpeech to him, when 
the cardinal urged her to ſubmiſſion to the King s plea- 
ſure, has more of this truth in it, than all the la- 
boured character that has been lately given him ſby 
Dr Fiddes] and becauſe it is omitted in his life, give 
me leave to inſert it here. Her ſtout and prudent an- 
ſwer was in the following words: Of theſe mr, miſeries 


« Rudiments of Grammar, and a method of teaching, not 
* fo much preſcribed for the uſe of the ſchool of Ip- 
fich, happily founded by the Met Reverend Lord 
* Thomas, Cardinal of York, as for all the ſchools 
* throughout England. 

Thomas, Cardinal of Vork, to the Maſters of Ip-. 

* ſwich School, greeting. 


* We imagine nobedy can be ignorant of the care, 


4 


© ſtudy, and induſtry of mind, with which we have 
© hitherto directed our labours, not for our own pri- 
vate intereſt, but that of our country, and all our 
© citizens, which we have very much at heart, and 
in which particular we ſhall deem ourſelves to have 
© been moſt amply gratified, if by any divine bleſſing 
© we ſhall improve the minds of the people. Where- 
* fore being filled with the utmoſt zeal to promote 
learning and piety in our native place, which ſhe 
* claims of us as a certain right, we have founded a 
Latin ſchool, no ways inelegant, as a teſtimony of 
our chief regard for them. Bur as it would be im- 
0 2 to erect a ſchool, however magnificent, un- 
* leis 


I cat accuſe none but you my lord of York, becauſe I could 
not away with your monſtrous pride, exceſſive riot, 4:hore- 
dom, and intolerable oppreſſion ; therefore do I now ſu ter: 
and becauſe my nepbenu the Emperor did not gratify your 
implacable ambition to advance you to the Patacy, you 
threatened to be revenged an him and his friends. Aud 
you have performed your promiſe. You have been the 
plotter of the wars againft bim, and raiſed this doubt 


againſt me (42). To paſs over the virulence with which ] Knigtt: 
this remark is embittered, it may be obſerved, that one lite of Exams 


very good reaſon may be alledged for Fiddes's ſilence 
upon this ſpeech, that Biſhop Burnet, no friend to the 
cardinal's memory, had given his opinion, that the 


attended by learned maſters, we have every way 
< ſtudied to give the government thereof to two cho- 
© ſen and approved teachers, under whoſe tuition Bri- 


King's ——_— were much ancienter, and allo acquir. _ 
ted the cardinal abſolutely of this reproach (43). It (43) Hiſt, of the 


is allowed, that he declined giving his judgment of — 258 


© tiſh youth may by degrees from their earlieſt years 
* imbibe both morals and letters, well knowing that 
© the hopes of the republick ariſe from their minds 
being then framed aright ; and that the ſame may 
* more happily and ſpeedily be brought to bear, we 
* have taken all manner of care, that ye ſhould have 
* ſuch books as are moſt neceſſary for the inſtruc- 
* tion of them, In this our new ſchool, whereof ye 
are maſters, ye muſt teach the boys by turns and 
6 —_— exerciſe them in the rudiments and me- 
6 of learning, that they may afterwards be ad- 
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the divorce, when preſſed to it by his Majeſty, which, 
conſidering the reaſon to apprehend Anne Boleyn's 
growing power, and the King's known carefling of 
her at this time, may well be ſuppoſed to be againſt 
the divorce, and ſo it was conſtrued both by the Kin 
and alſo by his miſtreſs, who made an effettual uſe of 
it to his ruin, Upon the whole it will ſcarcely be 
denied, that his fate was hard: he had the ill luck to 
incur the diſpleaſure both of the wife and the miſtreſs, 
without any ill intention to either, and both concur- 
red in his ruin. 
47 2 ing 


( Fiddes. 


i £2. 
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WOLSEY. 
ing into abſofute indifference, and even running into the oppoſite extreme of hatred and 
averſion. The King was now determined to bring on the ruin of the Cardinal with al- 
moſt as much precipitation as he had formerly employed in his elevation. The Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent to require the great ſeal from him; and on his ſcrupling 
to deliver it without a more expreſs warrant, the King ſent him a letter; upon which it 
was ſurrendered, and delivered by his Majeſty to Sir Thomas More, Wolfey was or- 
dered to depart from York place; a palace which he had built in London, and which, 
though it really belonged to the ſee of York, was ſeized by his Majeſty, and became 
afterwards the reſidence of the Kings of England, under the title of Whitehall (o). All 
his furniture and plate was converted to the King's uſe; and indeed their riches and 
ſplendour befitred rather a royal than a private fortune. The walls of his palace were 
covered with cloth of gold or cloth ef filver : he had a cupboard of plate of maſly gold, 
and there were found ten thouſand pieces of fine holland, belonging to him. All the reſt 
of his riches and furniture were in proportion; and his opulence was probably no ſmall 
inducement to the violent profecution againſt him. He was ordered co-rWireno Eſher, 
[D] a country feat which he poſſeſſed near Hampton Court. Thoiwarttwho had 
paid him ſuch abject court during his proſperity, now entirely deſerted him inis fatal 
reverſe of all his fortunes: he himſelf was much dejected with the change, and from 
the ſame turn of mind which had 1 him to be ſo vainly elevated with his grandeur, 
he felt the blow of adverſity with double rigour. The leaſt appearance of his return to 


favour, threw him into tranſports of joy, unbecoming a man. The King had ſoftened 


during ſame time the blows which at firſt overwhelmed him ; he granted him his 
tection, and left him in poſſeſſion of the ſees of York and Wincheſter ; and he even ſent 
him a gracious meflage, accompanied with a ring, as a teſtimony of his affection. Wolley, 
who was on horſeback, when the meſſenger mer him, immediately alighted, and throw- 
ing himſelf on his knees in the dirt, received in that humble poſture theſe marks of his 
Majeſty's 'gracious diſpoſition towards him. But his enemies, who dreaded his return 
to court, never ceaſed plying the King with accounts of his ſeveral offences; and Anne 
Boleyn in particular, who bore him no kindneſs, contributed her endeavours, in con- 
junction with her uncle the Duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of being 
reinſtated in his former authority: he diſmiſſed, therefore, his numerous retinue; and, 
as he was a kind and beneficent maſter, the ſeparation paſſed not without a plentiful 
effuſion of tears on both ſides. The King's heart, — ſome gleams of kind- 
neſs, ſeemed totally hardened to his old favourite: he ordered him to be indicted in the 
Star- chamber, where ſentence was paſſed upon him; and not contented with this ſeverity, 
he abandoned him to all the rigour of the parliament, which now after a long interval 
was again aſſembled. The Houſe of Lords voted a long charge againſt him conſiſting of 
forty-four articles [EE], and accompanied it with an application to the King for his ba- 
hiſhment, and his removal from all authority, Little oppoſition was made to this char 
in the Upper Houſe; no evidence of any part of it was ſo much as called for, and as ir 
conſiſts chiefly of general accuſations, it was ſcarce ſuſceptible of any. The articles be- 
ing ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, Thomas Cromwell, formerly a ſervant to the 
Cardinal, and who had been raiſed by him from a very low ſtation, defended his unfor- 
tunate patron with ſo much ſpirit, generoſity, and courage, as acquired him great ho- 
nour, and laid the foundation of that favour which he afterwards enjoyed with the King. 
Wolſey's enemies finding that either his innocence or his caution prevented them trom 
having any juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe to a very extraordinary expedient. 
An indictment was lodged againſt him, that contrary to a ſtatute of Richard II. commonly 
called the Statute of Proviſors, he had procured bulls from Rome; particularly that of 
inveſting him with the legantine power, which he had exerciſed with very extenſive au- 


thority. He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the ſtatute, and threw him- 


ſelf on the King's mercy. He was perhaps within reach of the law ; but beſides that the 
ſtatute was fallen altogether into diſuſe, nothing could be more rigorous and ſevere, than 
to impute-unto him as a crime what he had publicly during a courſe of ſo many years 
practiſed with the conſent and approbation of the King, and the acquieſcence of the par- 


| liament and kingdom; not to mention what he always aſſerted, and what can ſcarce be 


(p) Home, 


doubted of, that he had obtained the royal licence in the moſt formal manner, which, 
had he not been apprehenſive of the dangers attending any oppoſition to Henry's lawleſs 
will, he might have pleaded in his own defence (p). The judges ſentence, however, was 
pronounced againſt him, that he was out of the King's protection, his lands and goods 


[EE] He was ordered to retire to Efper.) This was a 
ſeat belonging to the ſce of Wincheſter. The Cardi- 
nal upon his firſt coming to the biſhopric had ordered 
it to be repaired, and ſome parts rebuilt, propoſing to 
make this his retreat, when the King reſided at Hamp- 
ton Court, and r was made in finiſhing 
it, that it ſoon de a conſiderable figure. In 
ſhort, what remains of this edifice is another monu- 
nument of the cardinal's excellent taſte in architec- 
ture. It fell afterwards into lay hands; however, the 


tlructure was preſerved with great exactneſs, and was 


put into ſuch order by the late poſſeſſor, the right ho- 
3 


nourable Henry Pelham, eſq; as to be accounted a 
building well worth the fight and obſervance of the 
curious. 

[EE] A charge of 44 articles.) As theſe are to be 
ſcen in the general hiſtories of England, it would be 


an abuſe of the reader's patience to tranſcribe them „ Ia an effay to- 
here. Dr Fiddes “ has given a comment upon ſeve- wards 2 vindict- 
ral of them, wherein not only their groundleſſneſs and tion of 


futility, but even their abſurdity, is {uficiently ſhewn. Y 
The truth is, the whole tenor of them demonſtrates no- 


thing ſo much as the abſolute deſpotick ſway of the Life of Cardi- 
parliament. nal 


forfeited, **5 


King, and the obſequious ſervility of his 


. 
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forfeited, and that his perſon might be committed to cuſtody. It was in purſuance of 
this ſentence that he was ordered to quit York place, which, as is before obſerved, was 
ſeized by the King, together with all the magnificently rich furniture. But this proſe- 
cution, though not diſagreeable to the King, was carried no further, The Cardinal 
reſigned it on the King's command, December the 18th this year [FF]; and ſoon after- 
wards falling dangerouſly ill, he was attended by Dr Butts, the King's phyſician, by 
eſpecial! order of his Majeſty, who even granted him, on the 12th of February, a remark- 
ably full and complete pardon for all offences [GG], reſtored part of his plate and furni- 
ture, as alſo the revenues of his archbiſhoprick, and ſtil! continued from time to time 
to drop expreſſions of favour and. compaſſion towards him. But whoever looks into the 
hiſtory of thoſe times, will find that the King was at this juncture puſhed to extremity 
both againſt the Pope and againſt the eccleſiaſtical order. This was naturally very dif- 
agreeable to the Cardinal; and as his Majeſty foreſaw his oppoſition to both, this has 
been aſſigned as the moſt probable reaſon for his continuing to perſecute his ancient fa- 
vourite with ſo much rigour. After he had remained ſome time at Eſher, he was allowed 
in 1530 to remove to Richmond, a palace which he had received from the King 28 a 
preſent in return for Hampton-Court ; but the couztiers dreading ſtill his near neigh- 
bourhood, prayed an order for him to remove to his palace at York. The Cardinal 
knew it was in vain to reſiſt. He went firfl to the ſeat of that Archbiſhopric at South- 
well, from whence in the latter end of the ſummer he paſſed to Scrooby, and arriving on 
the 27th of September at Cawood Caſtle, he fixed his reſidence at that manſion, 
where he rendered himſelf extremely popular to the neighbourhood by his affability and 
hoſpitality, but he was not ſuffered to continue long unmoleſted in this retreat, The 
Earl of Northumberland received orders, without regard to his eccleſiaſtical character, to 
arreſt him for high treaſon, and to conduct him to London, in order for his trial. The 
arreſt was executed upon him in the latter end of October; in purſuance whereof he was 
taken into the cuſtody of Sir Peter Welſh, with whom he ſer our on the firſt of No- 
vember for London but on the road, partly from the fatigue ot the journey, partly 
from the agitation of his anxious mind, he was ſeized with a diſorder which turned to 
a dyſentery, and was not able without ſome difficulty to reach as far as Leiceſter Abbey. 
When the Abbot and Monks advanced to receive him with much reſpect and ceremony, 
he told them, That he was come to lay his bones among them ; and he immediately took 
his bed, whence he never roſe more. A little before he expired, he addreſſed himſelf 
in the following words to Sir William Kingſton, Conſtable of the Tower, who had him 
in cuſtody : I pray you, have me heartily recommended unto his Majeſty, and beſeech 
him in my behalf to call to remembrance all matters that have paſſed between us 
« from the beginning, eſpecially with regard to his buſineſs with the Queen, and then 
„ he will know in his conſcience, whether 1 have offended him. He is a Prince of a 
«« moſt royal courage, and hath a princely heart, and rather than he will miſs or want 
« any part of his will, he will endanger the one half of his kingdom: I do affure you, 
that I have often kneeled before him, ſometimes for three hours together, to perſuade him 
from his will and appetite, but could not prevail. Had I but ſerved God as diligently as 
«© I have ſerved the King, he would not have given me over in my grey hairs; but this is 
« the juſt reward that I muſt receive for my indulgent pains and ſtudy, not regarding my 
«© ſervice to my God, but only to my Prince. Therefore let me adviſe you, if you be one of the 
« Privy Council, as by your wiſdom you are fit, take care what you put into the King's 
head, for you can never put it out again.“ Thus died this famous Cardinal, whoſe cha- 
racter ſeems to have contained as ſingular varieties as the fortune to which he was expoſed, 


e. 


(45) Fiddes, b. 


[FF] He refigned York place.] Soon after judgment 
was paſſed upon the præmunire, Judge Shelley was 
ſent to Eſher with this demand, at the ſame time pro- 
ducing a deed of reſignation, which he defired the 
cardinal to ſign. This demand greatly ſtruck the car- 
dinal, who alledged, that as York Houſe belonged to 
his ſee, it was not his to diſpoſe of, and told him, he 
hoped the judges would not expoſe their reputation by 
putting his Majeſty upon any illegal methods; but if 
the King infifted upon it, let the fin lie at his door, 
and ſo ſigned the deed (45). Vork place, as is ſaid 
above, was the Archbiſhop of York's houſe ; the car- 
dinal found it greatly out of repair, when it came in- 
to his poſſeſſion with that ſee, on account of the Arch- 
biſhop's reſidence at Rome. The King had not lon 

it into his hands, when he built a manſion at St 
ames's, and for the ſervice of both the palaces in- 
cloſed that ſpot of ground which is now called the 
Park, and then built the gate that lately ſtood near the 
treaſury, but was taken down a few years ago, to 
which be added a gallery for the royal family to fit 
in to behold the juſtings and other military exerciſes 
in the tilt yard, fo called from the tiltings therein prac- 
tiſed. Soon after Henry erefted, contignous to the 
aforeſaid gate, a tennis court, cock-pit, and places 
to bowl in, the form of which only remains, the reſt 


being converted into dwelling houſes and offices for 


the privy council and ſecretaries of ſtate. The royal 
banquetting-houſe was built by King James I. as a 
part of his intended palace. But Vork place, together 
with the long gallery added by Henry VIII. was 
burnt in 1694 (46). 

[GG] The King granted him a remarkably full par- 
don.) Lord Coke (47), ſpeaking of th 


rdons which we have read, were that to William of 
Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter (for a good man will 
never refuſe God and the King's pardon, becauſe 
every one does often offend both of them) and the 
other to Thomas Wolſey, which are learnedly and cu- 
riouſly penned. See the words. Articuli pardonationis 
Rewverendi//imi Patri: Tho. Cardinali:, c. 21 Hen. 8. 
Feb. 12. Onnimode Proditiones, tum majores quam mi- 
nores, Proditionum miſpriſiones, & aliz miſprifiones, Le- 
gum ſubverfiones, & carum illicit extenfiones. Outle- 
garum gquecungue Intrufiones & Ingreſſus in Temporalia 
Avchiepiſcopatuum, Epiſcopatuum, Abbatiarum, Priora- 
tuum, frue aliarum Domorum Religicſarum infra regnum 
Anglia. Provifiones Bullarum circa execationem Officii 
Legationis de Lattre contra for mam flatuti de Proviſeri- 
bus. Concefſo quod prefatus Thomas Cardinahis omni 
donatione 
Parliamerto conceſſs. Donato Archiepiſcopatus Ebor 
cenſis cum pertinentiis (48). 


(46 Srowe ind 


is pardon, ex- (47) 1n Þ 4. 
prefles himſelf thus: The molt learned and beneficial ſtitte, 


gratia gaudeat Poyulo RegniAnglie in 4 (48) Cotton Li- 
A- brary, Jubus r. 
Þ fol. 271. A. B- 


Te 
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WOLS EY. WOOD. 
The obſtinacy and violence of the King's temper may alleviate much of the blame which 
ſome of his favourite miniſters have undergone; and when we conſider, that the ſubſe- 


uent 
refted y Wolſey's counſels, we ſhall be inclined to ſuſpect of partiality thoſe hiſtorians 
who endeavoured to load his memory with ſuch violent reproaches. If in his train of 
politicks he ſometimes employed his influence over the King for his private purpoſes, 
rather than his maſter's intereſt, which he boaſted he had really at heart, we muſt re- 
member, that he had in view the papal throne, which, had he attained to, it would 
have enabled him to make his mafter a ſuicable return for his greateſt favours. The 
Cardinal d'Amboiſe, whoſe memory is precious in France, always-made this apology 
for his own conduct, which was in ſome reſpect ſimilar to Wolſey's. And we. have rea- 
ſon to think the King was well acquainted with the motives by which his miniſter was 
influenced : He regretted very much his death, when informed of it, and always ſpoke 
favourably of his memory; a proof that humour more than reafon, or any diſcovery of 


—_ of his reign was much more unfortunate and criminal than that which was di- 


treachery, had occaſioned his laſt perſecution againſt him (4g). (e) dem, ibaa, 


WOOD, or A WOOD, [AxvTHON VI], the famous Oxford Antiquary, was de- 
ſcended from a gentleman's family [4] in that city, and born in the pariſh of St John 


(a) Life f A. Baptiſt de Merton, December 17, 1632 (a). 


Wood written ty 


Having learned to read the Bible, he was 


py on rated firſt put to a private Latin ſchool in 1640, but removed to that at New-college the next 
IT elf, printed . . . 
at the e: dof year; and, on account of the diſturbances there occaſioned by the civil war, he was ſent 


Cuii Vind. 


ad, On to another ſchool at Thame in 1644. Here his diligence was remarkable, and he was 
vol. II. p. 438, always ambitious of being firſt at ſchool in a morning; he was much retired, walked 


439. 


moſtly alone, addicted to melancholy, and frequently walked in his fleep (5). In 1646 ©) Hen. 443. 


he returned home to his mother [B]. who put him under the tuition of his brother Ed. wy 
ward, of Trinity college, to whom he went once or twice a day for inſtruction; and, 

te) 14. p. 467. & May 26, 1647, he was matriculated into the univerſity as a gentleman's ſon, and en- 

479. Theſe were tered, October 18 following, a Poſtmaſter of Merton college; and in the beginning of 


better than the 


Pad na” * 1650 was made one of the Bible-clerks there (c). Having a ſtrong inclination to muſic, 
then, but now he ſet himſelf to practiſe on the violin in 1651; but as he had no maſter, his performance 


the laſt have 


been improves was ſomewhat ſurprizing [C]. He went out A. B. July 6, 1652 [DJ. This degree 


by benetactions 

fince. 
[4] Dycenard of a gentleman's family.) At the ſum- 
mer aſſizes held at the Guildhall in Oxford, July 
1634, appeared with a commiſſion from the King two 
officers of arms to take an account of all the arms 
and pedigrees of the gentry of Oxfordſhire. The com- 
miſſion was read in open court, and, among others, 
Mr Wcod's father was warned to appear with his arms 
(1) This origical and pedigree (1); but he, pleading the privilege of the 
pedigree was — and ſo conſequently exempted, he pretended 
bay agg ang (but falſe) e curia Mareſchalli, did not appear in his 
Fine Hailey own behalf, though in the behalf of the Petties of 
al of Oxford. Tetſworth, his wife's family. This conduct of his fa- 
Life of A. Wood, ther was afterwards much lamented by his fon Antho- 
* ny, becauſe what the old gentleman knew of his family 
died with him in our author's youth; who tells us his 
grandfather, Richard Wood, came out of Lancaſhire 
about the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
was brought to Iſlington near London by Robert 
Wood his uncle and godfather, who giving him good 
breeding, he ever after lived in good faſhion, The 
poſterity of the ſaid Robert, who have lands and te- 
nements to this day, live at Kingſton upon Thames in 
Surrey ; where and elſewhere they have an eſtate of 
2000 l. per ann. and have been ſeveral times offered 
the degree of Bart. Thomas Wood, our author's fa- 
ther, was born at Iſlington, in January 1580, bred 
in grammar learning there, became a ſtudent in Broad- 
gate's hall, now Pembroke college, ann. 1600, and 
aſterwards one of the clerks of Corpus Chirſti college, 
and as ſuch was admitted A. B. March 15, 1603. In 
1618 he was created LL. B. and had ſome employ- 
ment in that faculty, having married before he was 
A. B. Margaret daughter o — Wood of Kent, 
of the family of the Wands of Waterbury in that 
county. She was an ancient and rich maid, and with 
her portion, and 5001. left bim by his parents, he pur- 
chaſed ſeveral eſtates, and amang others the houſe op- 
ſite to Merton college, where our author was born(2). 
(3) Idem, ibid. [I] His mother.) His father, after the death of his 
& p. 445, 449- firſt wife before mentioned, which happened at Tetſ- 
(½ Her huſband worth (3), 14 July 1621, married Mary Petty, our 
bad purchaſed a author's mother, who bringing him a conſiderable 
conſiderable fortune, he grew rich, and was fined in October 1530 
eſtate there, Id. for refuſing the honour of knighthood, The fine was 
ibid. called Knighthood- money, — by all perſons of 40l. 
(4) Gen. Hin. or ann, that Fefaſed to come in and be dubbed 
97 England. nights (4). This ſecond wife's mother, our author's 


intitling 


grandmother, named Penelope, was daughter of Rich- 
ard Taverner, Lord of Wood-Eaton in Oxfordſhire, 
by his ſecond wife Mary daughter of Sir John Har- 
court, Knt. of the ancient and noble family of the 
Harcourts of Stanton Harcourt in the ſame county. 
She was born at Wood Eaton in September 1566, 
and about the age of 21 was married to our author's 
grandfather, Robert Petty, then Lord of Wyfald or 
Wiveold, and of other lands near Henly in Oxford- 
ſhire, beſides a leaſe from Eton college of a very good 
farm at Cotiford near Biceſter in the ſame county (5). (5) 1 
[C] His performance was ſurpriſing.) He tuned the — ADP 
ſtrings of his inſtrument by fourths; but in 1653 he 
hired a maſter, who wondering how he could play fo 
many tunes as he did by fourths, taught him the uſual 
way by tuning in fifths (5), and by that means he ac- 
quired, in the ſpace of three years, ſome genuine {kill 
in the art, and became a member of the muſic club in 
Oxford. 
[D] He went out A. B.] He had performed all the 

uſual exerciſes for this degree, as Generals, &c.. One 
of theſe was peculiar to his college, and fo entertain- 
ing and jocoſe, that it deſerves not to be forgotten. 
On Candlemas-day or before, according as Shrove- 
Tueſday fell out, every freſh man had warning given 
him to provide his ſpeech to be ſpoken in the public 
hall, before the Undergraduates and ſervants, on the 
following Shrove. Tueiday evening ; on which day 
the Fellows riſing from ſupper ſooner than uſual, left 
the hall to the liberty of the Undergraduates, but 
with an admonition that all things ſhould be carried 
in good order. While they were at ſupper, the cook e This a4moni- 
was making the leſſer braſs pot full of cawdle, at the was given by the 
freſh mens charge, which, after the Fellows were Principal Pe — 

one, was brought up and ſet before the fire in the hall. pare — 

hen every freſh man, according to ſeniority, was to 
= off his gown and band, and, if poſſible, to make 

imſelf look like a ſcoundrel. This done, they were . That is, the 
ſucceſſively conducted to the high table, and there fenior fer the 
made to ſtand on a form placed thereon, from whence nail of his 
they were to ſpeak their ſpeech with an audible voice thumb juft _ 
to the company, which it well done, the ſpeaker was = _ 2 
to have a cup of cawdle, and no ſalted drink; if in- ther * an- 
differently, ſome cawdle and ſome ſalted drink ; but der the chin 
if dull, nothing was given him but ſalted drink, or gave him a mark 
ſalt 4 into ls beer, with tucks + to boot. After- which fome- 


(6) Ibis. p. 45, 
490, 491 


wards when they were to be admitzed into the frater- — | 


77 Id. P. 500. 


MS, collections 
of Leland, repoſ- 
ed inthe archives 
of Boys Li- 
tratr, with 
which he was 
exc. edingly de- 
lighted, and col- 
lected much 
from tuem. 


f A ſeat join- 
ing to Carfax 
Church, where 
dut er- women 
and huck ers 
uſed to ſit. 

N. E. The reſt 
of the oath is 
tu;citen, 


* 
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intitling him to the uſe of the compartment for arts in the public library of the univerſity, 


he lighted on Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, 


particularly ftruck his fancy, 


Guillim's Diſplay of Heraldry, which 


and he began to draw and trick out arms with his pen; 


in ſhort, heraldry, muſic, and painting en his whole attention, and he appli 

himſelf cloſely to thoſe ſtudies, againſt ts of his relations, who adviſed ſüch D 

might be more beneficial ; but this was his nature, mixed with a generoſity of mind, 

and an abhorrence of all that was ſervile, ſneaking, or advantageous for lucre ſake (d). (4) 12. p. 40. 
By his ſedulous and cloſe ſtudying in the public library, and by converſing with books 

not uſed by the vulgar ſtudents, eſpecially manuſcripts, he was taken notice of by Mr 

Thomas Barlow, the Head Keeper of the ſaid library, who began thereupon to expreſs 


ſome kindneſs towards him, and to offer him his aſſiſting hand (e). In December 16 
he commenced A. M. and the beginning of March he publiſhed five ſermons of 


55 (en 14. p. 0 
83 0 Pe 494 


brother Edward Wood, preached before the univerſity, with a dedication to Dr Jonathan 


Goddard, then Warden of Merton college. 


In the ſummer of 1656 came to Oxford 


The Antiquities of Warwickſhire, &c. by W. Dugdale. This was accounted the beſt 
treatiſe of its kind, and Mr Wood's affections were entirely melted and raviſhed with it, 


inſomuch that what with muſic and other rare books that he found in the Bodleyan li- 


brary, his life was a perfect Ely/um(f). In the latter end of October this year he began to 
ſurvey and tranſcribe the monumental inſcriptions and arms in the ſeveral pariſh churches 


and college chapels within the city and univerſity of Oxford (g). In 1659, upon the 
marriage of Robert his eldeft brother then living, he reſigned the intereſt he had in 
that third part of the paternal inher itance lying in Oxford, without any conſideration [E]. 
After the reſtoration, he obtained leave of Dr Wallis, July 30, 1660, to conſult the 
univerſity regiſters, monuments, and writings in the ſchools tower (+), to the end that 
he might advance his eſurient genius in antiquities, eſpecially in thoſe of the ſaid uni- 
verſity. Here he laid the foundation of his Hiſteria & Antiquitates Univ. Oxon . He 


nity, the ſenior cook adminiſtred unto them an oath 
over an old ſhoe, part of which ran thus, Item, Tu 
jurabis, quod Pennileſs Pench f non wifitabis, Cc. After 
which ſpoken with gravity, the freſh man Kiſſed the 
ſhoe, put on his gown and band, and took his place 
among the ſeniors. Mr Wood has given us part of 
his ſpeech on this occaſion mirthful enough ; which 
begins thus: 


« Moſt Reverend Seniors, 


* May it pleaſe your Gravities to admit into your 
5 323 a kitten of the muſes, and a meer frog of 
* Helicon, to croak the cataracts of his plumbeous 
cerebroſity before your ſagacious Ingenuities. Per- 
* haps you may expect, that 1 ſhould thunder out de- 
* mi-cannon words, and level my ſulphureous throat 
* againſt my Fellows of the Tyrocinian Crew: but 
this being the univerſal judgment of we freſh-water 
* Academians, behold; as ſo many Stygian Furies, 
or Ghoſts riſen out of their winding-ſheets, we pre- 
ſent ourſelves before your tribunal ; and therefore 
IJ will not ſublimate nor tonitruate words, nor {well 
into gigantic ſtrains: ſuch towering ebullitions do 
* not exuberate in my Aganippe, being at the loweſt 
* ebb. I bave been no chairman in the committee 
of Apollo's creatures; neither was I ever admitted 
into; qe cabinet councils of the Pierian Dames, that 
my brains ſhou'd evaporate into high hyperboles, 
or that I ſhould baltinado the times with the ſharp 
* ſatire of a magic pen. Indeed | am but a freſh-water 
* ſoldier under the banners of Phœbus, and therefore 
* cannot as yet ſet quart pots. or double jugs in bat- 
* talia, or make a good ſhot in ſack and claret, or 
give fire to the pifloletto —_— charged with 
« 1ts Indian powder ; and therefore, having but poor 
* ſkill in ſuch ſervice, I were about to turn Heliconian 
* Dragooner, but as I were mounting of my dapper 
nag Pegaſus, behold Shrove Tueſday night arreſted 
© me, greeting me in the name of this honourable 
* convocation, to appear before their tribunal, and 
* make anſwer for myſelf ; which, moſt wiſe Seniors, 
* ſhall be in this wiſe. 
* I am none of thoſe May-pole freſh-men, that are 
tall cedars before they come to be planted in the 
academian garden, who feed with the paps of Ari- 
ſtotle at twenty or thirty years of age, and ſuck at 
the dugs of their mother the univerſity, though 
they be high Coloſſuſes and youths rampant. 
* Theſe are they, who come newly from a bag- 
pudding and a good brown loaf, to deal with a 
penny commons, as an elephant with a poor fly, 
tumbles and toſſes it, and at laſt gives him a chop; 


mutton, 


V OL. VI. No. CcclLxI. 


that tug as hard for a Poſtmaſter's place, as a dog at 


'£) Ibid, 


(bid. and p. 
5:3 And 506. 


This was dere 
at t e r-queſt of 
Dr * Ah 14A 

th urſt, on pur - 
poſi to promote 
his generovs de- 
ſign. 1“. p $22. 
Seve Dr Be nurſt's 
art cle int e 
Sub plen.ent. 


was 


I am none of the univerſity blood. hounds, that 
« ſeek for preferment, and whoie noſes are as acute 
* as their ears, that lie perdue for places, and who, 
* good ſaints, do groan till the viſitation comes, 
* "Theſe are they that eſteem a tavern as bad as pur- 
« gatory, and wine more ſuperſtitious than holy wa- 
* ter: and therefore I hope this honourable convo- 
cation will not ſuffer one of that tribe to caſte of the 
* ſack, leſt they ſhould be troubled with a wertige, 
* and their heads turn round. 

* I never came out of the country of Lapland, I 
* am not of the number of beaſts; I mean thoſe greedy 
« dogs and kitchen hunters, who 'noint their chops 
« every night with greaſe, and rob the cook of his 
fees, &c. , 


Thus he went forward with ſmart reflections on the 
reſt of the freſh-men and ſome of the ſervants, which 
might have been ſet down, had not the ſpeech been 
borrowed of him by ſeveral of the ſeniors, who em- 
bezzled it. His ſpeech ended, he was taken down ;., rc. er 

| f (5) Life ef An- 

by one of the Bachelor Commoners, who, with other ty Wood, 5. 
Bachelors and the Senior U:dergraduates, made him 36-42, 
drink a good diſh of cawdle, put on his gown and waere be teh 


band, placed him among the Seniors, and gave him **, 7 © 
ſack (7) . cuſtem had been 
/ * 


tf rved i : 
[E] He reſigned his intereſt in a third part of hi; . edge 

paternal inber.tance.] His father by his will left all his of m 4, to ini- 
ellate, except that at Tecſworth, to the longeſt liver of tte ne Her 
his children. Robert therefore could not ſettle a join- e; r 2 
ture upon his wife by reaſon three of the children pres e ee, 
were then living. Our author afterwards did the tion of King 
like to his younger brother Chriſtopher, at his requeſt ; Charles II. t 
which he declares did in a manner prove his own *** * 
ruin, for he could hardly get his own ſhare from the ſpun OY 
children of his brethren (8). His eldeſt brother Tho- 
mas, who was a ſtudent of Chriftchurch, took up (1 em, p. 323. 
arms in the King's cauſe; but being concerned in 
the Cavalier plot in 1558, run into Ireland, and in- 
liking in the regiment of Colonel. Ingoldſby, was at 
the ſiege and ſtorming of Drogheda, where the aſlail- 
ants entering the town, and killing all the enemy who 
had fled into the church, they atterwards went into 
the vaults underneath, where all the lower and choice 
of the women had hid themſelves. One of theſe, a 
moſt beautiful virgin, arrayed in coſtly and gorgeous 
apparel, kneelcd down to Thomas Wood, with tears 
and prayers to ſave her life. Being ſtruck with a 

rofound pity, he took her ander his arm, went with 
— out of the church, intending to put her over the 
works to ſhift for herſelt; but a ſoldier perceiving 
his intentions, ran his ſword up her belly from the 

fundament: whereupon Mr Wood ſeeing her gaiping, 

took away her money, jewels, &c. and flung her down, 
over the works. In 1550, when the parliament fat 
43 A at 
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very chearful and healthy; and nothing troubled him more than the — 
his labours by eating, drinking, ſleeping, and ſometimes by company, which he could 
not avoid. After ſome time, Dr Wallis ſeeing his diligence, gave him leave to carry 
home ſuch books and writings as he wanted, which he did; but, on the eighteenth 
of March, 1664, he took an oath before a public notary not to embezzle or purloin 
any of the ſaid regiſters or muniments. During this interval, he aſſiſted Dr Wallis 
in the deſign of incorporating the brewers, innholders, bakers, alehouſes, maltſters, &c. 
(1) 14. p. 535. () In 1663 he began a courſe of chymiſtry with the noted chymiſt and Roſicrucian Peter 
— Sthael, of Straſburg in Royal Pruſſia (F] June 13, 1667, our author went to London, 
labour, carrying letters of recommendation with him from Dr Thomas Barlow, Provoſt of 

Queen's college, to Sir William Dugdale ; by which means he obtained leave to peruſe 

ſome manuſcripts in the Cotton _— and the records in che Tower (). He returned (0 p. 571, 

to Oxford June 29, and on the 18th of July he began to peruſe the rent-rolls, &c. in Chriſt 

Church treaſury over the Cloiſter there [G]. January 26, 1669, he was ſuddenly diſ- 

miſſed from his lodging without ſufficient warning, which reduced him to ſuch ſtraits as 


greatly impaired his health, and a noiſe came into his ears, which brought a deafneſs the 
next year hae continued till his death (n). In the interim, Auguſt 25th this year, going ( "7 


to London to the inſtallation of the Duke of Ormond into the Chancellorſhip of the Uni- 
verſity, he was introduced to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth by Dr Fell, 
with this compliment : If it pleaſe your Grace, here is a Maſter of Arts that you muſt take 
notice of. He hath done the Univerſity a great deal of honour by a book that be hath written. 
To which the Archbiſhop in anſwer ſaid, He was glad there was ſuch a perſon in the Uni- 
verſity, that bad a generous mind to ſuch a work, bid him 2 in his ſtudies, that be 
ſhould be encouraged, and want nothing that was equal to bis deſerts*., After his return » 1. 587. 

to Oxford the Univerſity offered him an hundred pounds for the copy of his Hiſtory and JÞ* Puke of 
Antiquities of the Univerſity : October 22d, he ac it, and received the money inflalledat Wore 
March 29th the following year 5. This purchaſe was made in the deſign 


p. $92. of tranſlating ceſter-houſe in 
it, for the uſe of foreigners, into Latin, and the verfion was accordingly 


the Strand. 
rformed un- 
der the inſpection of Dr Fell [H], and publiſhed in 1674 in folio, under the title of 
Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univerfitatis Oxonienfis, duobus voluminibus comprebenſa. He after- 


(9) 1d. p. 485. 


: (To) Id. p. 560. 


at Oxford, Col. Ingoldſby told our antiquary, that 
his brother Thomas was a ſoldier, ſtout and 
venturous ; and being a buffoon, his company 
was defired and loved by the officers of his regi- 
ment (9), 

[F] He went through a courſe with Peter Stbael.] 
This Peter Sthael, who was a Lutheran, and a great 
hater of women, was brought to Oxford by the Ho- 
nourable Mr Robert Boyle, ann. 1659. His ſcholars 
were chiefly John Lock, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, Dr 
Wallis, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Dr Thomas Millington, 
and many others, beſides our author. In 1664 Mr 
Sthael was called to London, and became Operator 
to the Royal Society. Continuing there till 1670, he 
returned to Oxford in November that year, and had 
ſeveral claſſes ſucceſſively. Afterwards going to Lon- 
don again, he died there about 1675, and was buried 
in the church of St Clements Danes, withia the liberty 
of Weſtminſter (10). 

[G] He feruſed the Rent rolls of Chriflchurch college. ] 


Here he found a great many evidences which be- 


longed to St Frideſwide's priory, but no rent-rolls of 
their lands and tenements. There were many evi- 
dences and rent-rolls that belonged to Oſney abbey, 
and innumerable broken writings and rolls which be- 
longed to the priories and nunneries that were diflolved 
by the means of Cardinal Wolſey, toward the erection 
of his coliege. But the ſaid college being not ſettled 
by law, when the Cardinal fell, all the lands which 
were appointed for its endowment came into the 
King's hards; ſo that between the Cardinal's fall and 
the ſettlement of the college by the King, which was 
three years at leaſt, moſt of the lands of the ſaid dif- 
ſolved priories and nunneries being ſold to or begged of 
the King by hungry courtiers, who had only the King's 
grant for them without the ancient evidences belong- 
ing to them, thoſe evidences remained ſtill in Cardi- 
— now Chriſtchurch coll From theſe evidences 
our antiquary furniſhed Sir William Dugdale with 
many things which he inſerted in his third volume of 


licanum. . 


| a 
John Willis, younger brother to Dr Thomas Willis 


the famous phyſician, was then Chapter Clerk of 
Chriſtchurch ; and he then deſigning to make a Re. 
pertory of records belonging to the ſaid church, choſe 
that tme for the purpoſe, that he might have the 


affiſtance of our antiquary, which he freely imparted, 
and demonſtrated to him, from ſeveral —— 
what encroachments that church had ſuffered in man 
aces in Oxford on their lands and tenements, whi 
merly belonged to St Frideſwyde and Oſney (11). 
55 ] The werfion was performed under the inſpecrion 
of Dr Fell.] Mr Wood makes heavy complaints of the 
injury done to his book in this tranſlation.(12) ; other (22) p. 894 bes, 
complaints are alſo made by Sir Peter Pett and Dr and Ath. Oxon, 
Barlow (13). Not to mention other icular altera- vol. 2. col. 853, 
tions which are well known, there is a remarkable 4 edition. 
one taken notice of in the article in this work (14) (13) See his ge- 
of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity college, which nuine Remains, 
was written by Mr Warton, the p 


(11)p. 576, $77» 


ent Profeſſor of Kc. pp. 183. 
Poetry at Oxford, and Fellow of that college, who — tg = 
having occaſion to examine the original Engliſh in the 

tower of the ſchools as written fair and intended for (%) Biog. Brit 
the preſs by the author, obſerves, © that ſome few vol. 3 p. 3403. 
particulars, not the leaſt i t or entertaining, Rm. [?]. 
are omitted in the Latin tranſlation.— -I can- 

not omit, proceeds the ſame gentleman, this 
opportunity of lamenting that Dr Fell ever propoſed 

a tranſlation of Wood's Engliſh work, which would 

have been infinitely more pleafing in the plain na- 

* tural dreſs of its artleſs but accurate author. The 

* tranſlation in == it is allowed, is full of miſ- 


takes ; it is alſo ſtiff and unpleaſing, y 
«* diſguſting the reader with the affect ecology. 
Dr Fell's reaſon for procuring it to be tranſlated 
* was, that a complete account of the univerſity might 
* be circulated abroad. But there are many particu- 
lars unavoidably ariſing from the ſubject, which read 
* ridiculous, and are ſometimes unintelligible in La- 
tin. Beſides, the circumſtantial minuteneſ(s of local 
* deſcription with which the work abounds, ſo inter- 
* eſting and Agreeable to an Engliſh reader, and to 
* perſons familiarly 2 with the — all - 4 
* pear ſuperfluous, inſignificant, and tedious to 

* reigners. A more general and compendious detail 
* might have been abfiratted from it, and tranſlated 
« for the purpoſe of foreign readers; while the author's 

original Engliſh ſhould have been publiſhed, in con- 

* formity to his firſt idea, not only for the univerſal (15) Life of 
convenience, but the more particular and critical in- Raich Bathurſt, 
* formation of his countrymen (15). | p. 146, 147. 


edit, 1761, $v0+ 
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learned ant qua- 


yer, and they are placed accordingly in. the AÞomolean Muſeum, and muſt needs be very valu- 
Aſaph, to W 2 


the cuſtody of his character, ef} 


his more private 


! aj . | llege 
Een Bot diſgrace any man or community of men of whatever denomination ; that he lived as it to Archbiſhop 


not to open them 


(r) Epiſtle to the few, of 
reader before the 


athen, Otta, from an Aſcetic, as ſpending all or moſt part of his time, whether by day or night, "up 


in 1691, 2 vol. 


ſed by lives, from the author's original manuſcript (v). 
Dr Tanner. 
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wards undertook his ben Oxonienſes {I}, — x 
folio. Soon after the publication our author was by the Univerſity, in defence | 
of Lord Clarendon, Chancellor of the Univerſity, and ptoſecuted in the Vice-chancellor's . -” 
court (o). He was animadverted on likewiſe by Biſhop Burner, in his letter to the Bi- (0 See a» e 8 
ſhop of Coventry and Lichfield ; whereupon he publiſhed at London in 1693, quarto, © of he 4 
A vindication of the Hiftariographer of the Univerſity of Oxford and his works, from the rec hing him i 
proaches of the Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury in bis letter to the Lord Biſhop of Coventry and ela, cn. 
Litchfield, concerning a boot lately publiſhed, called, A imen of ſome errors and | 
in the Hiſtory 1 —— 54 pure - the Church of England, by Anthony Harmer. 
Written by E. D. To which is added the Hiſtoriographer's Anſwer to certain Animadverffons 
made in the before-mentioned Hiſtory of the Reformation to that part of Hiſtoria & Anti- 
quitates Univerſitatis Oxon. which treats of the divorce of Queen Catharine from Ki 
| Henry the Eighth. Mr Wood ſurvived this laſt book only a few years. He was ſci 
with a total ſuppreſſion of urine in the end of October 1695, which carried him out of 
this world November 29 following, and he was buried the next day, having written the 
minuteſt particulars about his funeral. His behaviour was very well during his illneſs; 
he was very patient and quiet, eſpecially towards the latter end. He ſent for a clergy- 
man to pray with him, received the ſacrament, aſked pardon of all that he had injured, 
and deſired the prayers of all the public congregations. He was a very ſtrong luſty man 
aged ſixty-five years, and was twenty-two hours a dying. He had his ſenſes intire to 
the laſt, and full time to ſettle all his concerns to his content. He ſorted that vaſt mul- 
titude of papers, notes, letters, &c. in his ſtudy, and ordered about two buſhels-full for 
uur the fire as he was expiring, which was accordingly done before his face (p). He alſo 
gave great charge to burn any looſe reflecting notes. He gave his books and papers to 
the univerſity of Oxford, to be placed next his friend Sir W. Dugdale's manuſcripts ; 


able to any of his taſte and temper (). He has given us himſelf the principal part of ( teuer of | 


pecially as an author: That he is a perſon who delights to converſe more Ar. Charter; 


with the dead than with the living, and has neither intereſt nor inclination to flatter or — — 4 


were dead to the world, and utterly unknown in perſon to the generality of ſcholars in liked bo . 


liſhed by T. 
Oxford; that he is fo great an admirer of a ſolitary and retired life, that he frequents Hearne in the 


no aſſemblies of the ſaid univerſity, hath no companion in bed or at board, in his ſtudies, — 
walks, or journeys, nor holds communication with any, unleſs with ſome, and thoſe _ 


very 2 on 
generous and noble ſpirits, that have in ſome meaſure been promoters of this wr -- br C 


work [the Athen. Oxon.] And indeed, all things conſidered, he is but a degree different g 2 2726: 


reading, writing, and divine contemplation (r). In 1721 came out the ſecond edition of (+) See De 
the Athen. Oxon. very much corrected, and enlarged with the addition of above five bundred new u, fete 15 

i And an attempt towards the continuation 1756 or theres 
of it, by Dr Richard Rawlinſon, is in the library of St John's college, Oxford (t). 


[1] The frft edition of his Athen. Oxon.] To this 
edirion was prefixed an account of the avthor, drawn 
up by himſelf, with his head in a border on the top; 
which is inſerted but in a very few copies, and thoſe 


hreys, Biſhop of Bangor, to this edition, were ſent to f They are in- 
| Mr Hearne + by Mr Baker of St John's college, ape after our | 
Cambridge ; whole feeble attempt of the like kind 66,6. 
for that univerſity undoubtedly reflects the higheſt f 


moſt commonly preſents from the author himſelf. A honour upon Mr Wood's perſormance #. * See Mafters's 
multitude of additions and corrections, by Dr Hum- — 2 — — : 
* — 


good family in Glouceſterſhire (a), though born in the county of Derby, where that , entf 


was deſcended 


buſineſs, he quitted the ſhop in a few years (5), reſolving to cultivate his genius in the () Se Remark 

literary way. He had plied his book diligently-at ſchool, and now puſhing his ſtudies LA]. 

vigorouſly on to philoſophical objects, he made ſuch a remarkable progreſs therein, as 

brought him into the notice of ſome eminent perſons in the learned world (c). Among n Barwick's 

others, he obtained, about the year 1684, the honour of a particular acquaintance with rem. A]. 
that diſtinguiſhed ſcholar and phyſician Dr Peter Barwick, which proved a ſingular ad- 

vantage to him. The Doctor was ſo much pleaſed with his ingenuity and application, 

that in 1687 he took him into his family, in the view of giving him more conſtant in- 

ſtructions, eſpecially in phyſic and anatomy; and after four years entertainment in his 

houſe, recommended him under a very extraordinary character to the phyſic profeſſorſhip 

at Greſham-college [4] ; upon which he was elected thereto on the 1 3th of July 1692 (4) , n er 

a | " 


[4] Dr Barwick recommended him to Greſham Col- 6 Ido hereby certify, that I have been particularly 
lege.) The — ixihes terms: + well nequelited with the te and Relics of Mr Jobs 
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In the mean time, during his reſidence with this generous friend and patron, it happered 
that Sir Ralph Dutton, who had married his daughter, on an invitation of his father in 
law to his ſeat at Sherburne in Glouceſterſhire, defired him to bring our ſtudent in his 
y. This lucky accident firſt gave our author the hint of turning his thoughts to 
that branch of natural philoſophy, in which he made ſo conſpicuous a agure [B]. It was 
in this viſit that thoſe obſervations occurred to him upon ſhells and foffils, which became 
the darling employment of his whole life afterwards. Fired with this ſubject, he tra- 
velled over the part of England in the proſecution of it, ſearching all places, 
and taking a careful and exact view of things on all hands as they preſented ; and by 
this means having acquired a competent knowledge of the preſent ſtate and condition of 
the earth as well within the entrails as upon the ſurface of it, he proceeded to caft his 
ſeveral obſervations into a proper method, and he publiſhed the whole in 1693, 8vo. 
under the title of An Eſſay towards a Natural Hiftory of the Earth and terreſtrial Bodies, 
eſpecially minerals ; as alſo of the Sea, Rivers, and Springs. With an Account of the univerſal De- 
lage, and of the Effetts that it had upon the Earth [C)]. Purſuing the ſubject of the forma- 


41) He was te- 
commended by 
many en lemen 
ct f ute in the 
learned faculties, 
vhoſe teſtim o- 
nat were pro- 
duced in his fa- 
veur, Wards 
lives, as above 
cited 14 the text. 


; (2) Preface to 

, his catalogue of 
Englith foffils, . 

part 2. 


« Woodward for above theſe eight years. I know 
* him to be of a virtuous life and ſober converſation. 
He ſtudied phyfic in my family almoſt four years. 
Before he came to me he had made a very great 

rogreſs in learning; and ever fince he hach pro- 
— his ſtudies with ſo much induſtry and ſuc- 
ceſs, that be hath made the greateſt advance, not 
only in phyſick, anatomy, botany, and other parts 
of na: urall philoſophy, but likewiſe in hiſtory, geo- 
graphy, maihemaricks, philologie, and ail other 
uſeful learning, of any man I ever knew of his age. 
Nor am I —.— in this opinion of him; he being 
to my certain knowledge very much reſpected mere - 
ly upon this account by perſons of the greateſt judg- 
ment and learning; many of whom would, as well 
as myſelf, teſtie perſonaliy, were there occaſion, 
much more than I — here in writing (1). 


Witneſs my hand this twenty - fourth day of Sep- 
tember, 1692. 


* PE. BARWI cx. 


Our author was then in the 28ch year of his age, 
and by what is ſaid ct him in this certificate it appears 
that he could not have been diverted from the courſe 
of his ſtudies by other buſineſs above two or three 
years at moſt, 

[3] This jeurney preved the means of his firfl ſearches 
into f.] This we have from his own pen: The 
country, ſays he, about Sherborne and the neigh- 
* buuring parts of Glouceſterſfire, to which I made 
frequent excurſions, abounding with ſtone, and there 
being quarries cf this laid open almoſt every where, 
began to viſit theſe, in order to inform myſelf of 
the nature, the ſituation, and the condition of the 
ſtone. In making theſe obſervations I ſoon found 
there was incorporated with the ſand of moſt of the 
ſtone thereabouts great plenty and variety of ſea- 
ſhells, with other marine productions : I took no- 
tice of the like lying looſe in the fields on the 
ploughed lands fo thick, that I have ſcarcely ob- 
ſerved pebbles or fiints more frequent and numerous 
on the ploughed lands of thoſe countries that moſt 
abound with them. This was a ſpeculation new to 
me, and what I judged of ſo great moment, that 
I reſolved to purſue it through the other remoter 
parts of the kingdom, which I afterwards did, made 
obſ:rvations upon all ſorts of foſſils, collected ſuch 
as | thought remarkable, and ſent them up to Lon- 
don (2).* 

LC An Effay tiarardi the natural hiftory of the Earth, 
&c ] In the preceding remark we have given the firſt 
occaſion that gave birth to this eſſay. The reſolution he 
took to bring it to perfe&ſon, by travelling throughout 
the kingdom, was great and noble. In the purſuit 
whercot he viſited himſelf far the greateſt part of Eng- 
land, ſearching e and taking an exact view of 
things on all bands, as they preſented, in order to 
inform himſelf of the preſent condition of the earth, 
and all bodies contained in it, as far as either grot- 
toes, and other nodtural caverns or mines, quarries, 
coal pits, and the like, led him into the interior parts, 
nor did he neglect the exterior ſurface and ſuch pro- 
ductions as any where occurred, plants, inſects, ſea, 
river, and Jand-ſhells. He extended theſe obſerva- 
tions alſo to the fluids, as well as thoſe within, the 
water of mines, grottoes, &c. as thoſe upon the ſur- 
face, the ſea, rivers, and ſprings, But his principal 
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intention being to get as complete and ſatis factory an 
information 4 A als — kingdom pb 
could, to that end he made ſtrict enquiry wherever he 
came of all places where the entrails of the earth were 
laid open, and wherever he had a notion of any con- 
ſiderable natural ſpelunca or grottoes, any ſinking of 
wells, or digging for earths, clays, marles, ſand, gra- 
vel, chalk, bole, ſtone, ores of metals, or the like, 
he forthwith hath recourſe thereto, where taking no- 
tice of every obſervable circumſtance from the ſurface 
quite down to the bottom of the pit, he entered it 
careſully into a journal: and out of theſe notes he 


compiled a ſet of obſervations, of which he has given 


us the chief as follows.— That the earth appears to 
be wholly com of firata lying on- each other; 
that thoſe frata which lie deepeſt, are ordinarily 
thickeſt, thoſe that lie above being gradually thinner 
quite up to the ſurface; that there are ſea- ſnells and 
teeth and bones of fiſhes found repoſited in theſe ſe- 
veral frata, not only ih the more looſe chalk, clay, 
and marle, but even in the moſt ſfalid and the reft. — 
That theſe marine bodies are incorporated in the ſand, 
which conſtitutes the ſtone in thoſe frate in ſuch 
ſort, as together to compoſe one common maſs.— That 
in breaking of this maſs, ſo as to part the ſhell from the 
ſtone, this is ever obſerved to have received an im- 
preſſion of the exterior ſurface of the ſhell, ſo exact 
as to ſhew it had been contiguous, and applied to all 
parts of the ſhell.— That, upon breaking the ſhells, 
they were found to contain in them ſome of the ſame 
ſand with that without, which the frate are made up 
off, and applied as exactly to the inſide, ſo as to have 
taken the impreſſion after the manner of matter caſt 
of, or melted in a mold.-— That the ſhells are as fre- 
quently found immerſed in the ſubſtance of the mine- 
ral and metallic nodules, even the moſt firm, ſolid, 
fl.nt, ſpar, pyrites, and the reſt, and the impreſſions of 
both out and inſide of them as truly exhibited as in 
the ſtony rata — That theſe marine productions are 
thus repoſited, as well in the loweſt — as in the 
uppermoſt ; at the bottoms of the deepeſt mines, as 
the very tops of the higheſt mountains, — That in 
ſome places they are obſerved in ſuch multitudes, 
and in bulk and quantity to equal, if not exceed, the 
ſand or other terreſtrial matter of the ffrata. That 
there is ordinarily dug up, among the reſt, ſhells of 
foreign origin and extraQ, being not the product of 
the neighbouring ſeas, but of ſeas much remote, and 
at great diſtance. Thus we here in England diſcover 


frequently at great depths ſhells very numerous, and 


of different kinds, that appear now living only on the 


coaſts of Peru, and other parts of America.-That 


there are likewiſe diſcovered, commonly at land, and 
in the bowels of the earth, ſhells that are nct at this 
day found living on any coaſts.— That there are alſo 
lodged in the frata bones, teeth, and other parts of 
quadrupedes or land- animals, oftentimes of ſuch as 
are natives of the countries in which they are thus 
found ; particularly in Eogland the tuſks and grinder 
teeth, the bones, yea, whole ſkeletons of very 
elephants are dug up, and likewiſe incredibly 
horns of the Mogh-Oder, a creature not known to 
now living in any other country except America.— 
That there are beſides repoſited in ſtone, and even in 
the firmeſt and bardeſt frata, leaves of various kinds 
of v , and. ſometimes whole trees, and alſo 
ſuch truits as are durable, firm, and capable of being 
preſerved, e* g. pines, cones, and the like. That 


among 


dug up, are of 
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and oppo 


trees, leaves, and fruits of vegetables, in countries 


- where ſuch do not now ſpontaneouſly grow: Nay, that 


there are dug up trees in great numbers, and many of 
them very large, in ſome northern iſlands, in which 
there are at this day growing no trees at all, and where 
by reaſon of the bleakneſs and cold in thoſe 
countries, it is able none ever did or would grow. 
That of all the various leaves which he had yet ſeen 
thus lodged in ſtones, be had obſerved- none in an 
other ſtate, or fruits farther advanced in growth, a 
towards ity, than they are wont to be at the 
latter end of the ſpring-ſeaſon. That the ſquammoſe 
covers of the ſtamina or bud, and the chives or 
chaff of the Juli of trees and ſhrubs that fall off in 
the ſpring, and are found in vaſt quantities in peat 
marſhes, apparently point forth the ſame ſeaſon ; as 
do likewiſe the immenſe ſhoals of the ova of fiſhes, fo 
frequently ſeen in the upper ſtrata of ſtone. —That the 
Hells of the yoang of fiſh of the current year, wherever 
e fize and bigneſs they are uſed to 
arrive to at that ſeafor.— That of all the many flies 
and inſects that he had yet ſeen incloſed in amber, 
he had never obſerved any that were not of the ver- 
nal tribes and kinds. After our author had finiſhed 
theſe obſervations, and returned to London, he would 
have to foreign countries upon the ſame 
aquiries, but was hindered by the war which dif- 
Earope at that time. However, to ſupply this 
defect as far as poffible, he applied to perſons of inte- 
grity who had travelled, of fo mach curioſity as 
ro be likely to give ſome tolerable infight into the 
condition of theſe things in foreign regions: he alſo 
drew up a lift of queſtions upon this fubject, which 
he diſpatched into all parts of the world, wherever 
eicher himſelf or any of his acquaintance had any 
friends refident ; the reſult of which was, that in time 
he was abundantly aſſured, that the circumftances of 
theſe things in remoter countries were much the ſame 
with thoſe of England, viz. France, Flanders, Hol- 
land, Spain, Italy, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden ; in Barbary, Egypt, Genoa, and the 
Woe Iflla; in Arabia, Syria, Pe:fia, Malabar, 
hima, and other Afiatic provinces; in Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, Virginia, New England, Brafil, Peru, and 
other parts of America. r author's opinion here 
advanced, that theſe ſhells, &c. are actually the exu- 
via of animals produced in the fea, being contrary to 
the general dottrine of the naturaliſts at that time, 
who held them to be mere mineral ſubſtances found 
in the earth, and of terreftrial origin, he anſwers all 
the arguments alledged by thofe writers in favour of 
that opinion, and to the ſhells themſelves, of 
which, ſays he, there are ſuch vaſt multitudes con- 
tained in ſtone, c. which are entire, fair, and abſo- 
Iutely free from all mineral and metallic matter, which 


are to be matched by others found at this day upon 


our ſhores, and which do not differ in any reſpect 
from them, being of the ſame fize and ſhape, ly 
of the fame ſubſtance and texture; the ten of 
the fibres and ſtri the fame, the compoſition of the 
lamellæ conftituted by theſe fibres alike in both, the 
fame veſtigia of tendons (by which the animal is faſ- 
tened to the ſhell) in each; the ſame papillæ, the ſame 
ſatures, and every thing elſe, whether within or with- 
out the ſhell, in its cavity or upon its convexity, in 
the ſubſtance or the ſurface of it. Beſides, con- 
tinues he, theſe foſſil ſhells are attended with the or- 
dinary accidents of the marine ones, e. g. they ſome- 
to one another, che leſſer ſheils being fixed 
; oy have balani, tubuli, ——.— 
arla, the e till act row1n m, 
pe ually 3 $ upon * 


the fame 


parts, when diffolved, have the fame 


_ wires and effects in medicine; aqua fortis, oil 


- 
* 


triol, and other menſtraa have the very ſame ef 
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he publiſhed the following 


Oba in all Parts of the World, as alſo far cla 
ing bee natural Things + Bring an Attemps to ſettle ani univerſal Correſpondem 
Voth arm and” civil. to. Herein he 


this iſland have 
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» preſerving, and ſend- 
e fer the A. 
requeſts aii perſons, who 


| reunity either at home or abroad, to engage in this uſeful under- 
taking [DJ. As the cbliefting of foffils and ranging them into their proper clafſes was 


his 


apon both. He concludes with the teſtimony of ma- 
ny of the Literati in this part of natural hiflory, who, 
examining ſeveral hundredsof them in hiscuſto- 
dy, went away entirely ſatisfied of the reality of their 
being evi of fea-fiſhes. Nay, proceeds he, which 
is much more to my ſome of thoſe who for- 
merly inclined to them natural minerals, and 
had wrote in defence of that opinion, do, upon ſtrict 
and repeated inſpection of theſe bodies in my collec- 
tion, and u further enquiry and proſecution of 
plaia and unaltered ſhells from ſeveral minerals thus 
incloſed, fully aſſent to me herein, and have perſo- 
nally requeſted me to publiſh my thoughts, in order 
to the fuller clearing of this matter. The inference 
which he draws from this opinion to prove the uni- 
verſality of the deluge, occafioned by the burſting 
forth of the waters from an abyſs in the cavity of the 
earth at the center, which, upon the receſs of the wa- 
ter, left theſe bodies in their preſent ſtate, needs no 
articular explication ; and as to the many inſuper- 
able difficulties that attend this hypothefis, they 
be 22 4 8 * 1 
D] He invited to in this under - 
alin) To the fame purpoſe he applied to his friends 
in England, and, among others, to Dr Nicolſon, then 
Rector of Salkeld near Penrith in Cumberland (af- 
terwards Biſhop of Carliſle) to whom he writes thus: 


«SIR, | 

I perceive by your laſt, you are in mak- 
ing obſervations in your fens, Lr the wood. 
* nats, &c. found in them, and I — myſelf much 
light and information from the ſearches of ſo diligent 
and judicious an obſerver. You mention no acorns, 
«* which I wonder at, becauſe Mr Fitz Roberts of Ken- 
dall told me (ſome time fince) they were found plen- 
* tifully in the fens of thoſe parts ; pray pleaſe to make 
* that part of your enquiry, and let me have the re- 
© ſult as ſoon as you well can, for twill be of ſome 
* uſe to me. I confeſs that I do not remember, that 
I have ever found any myſelf, or heard of any one 
* (beſides him) that did. I thank you beartily for the 
civil offer of imparting td me ſuch foſſils of all 
* kinds as you meet with in your travels, as alſo the 
natural obſervations you make; both will be very 
welcome to me; and fo aſſuredly will any reaſon · 
able objection you ſhall make againſt what I have 
advanced. My defign is wholly to promote truth, 
and whenever it ſhall appear that I have in any re- 
ſpect failed of that deſign, no man mall more rea- 
s dily recant than myſelf, or more thankfully receive 
* ſuch conviction, fince it is the truth I ſtudy and aim 
at, and —_— elſe ; ſo that you cannot oblige me 
more than by ſuch a freedom; nor am I in the 
« leaſt afraid to ſubmit what I have wrote to the teſt, 
and to be ſcanned and examined by any one, eſpe- 
* cially one that is converſant with the things I have 
treated of, and has opportunities of looking into 
mines, quarries, &c. and obſerving bow things are 


there; for from ſach I own I am leſs apprebenfive 
of any objeQions or difficulties, than from thoſe who = 


« fic ſill, amuſing themſelves in a corner of their fta- 
dies, and know nothing more of the matter than 
« what — in their own fancyes, or perhaps 
* from books whoſe authors were as converſant 
© with theſe - — by they themſel Since 1 
* publiſhc® that Effay you refer to, 

engaged in theſe e 
velled from place 10 place to gratify their curioſity 
* in obſerving how thi lze in the bowels of the 
earth, and theſe 1 bave letter after letter of 


* confirmation of what I have advaactf, wick affur- t Sic in er x- 
© ance. that the further they ſearch, the more eviden- nal. 


* ces they meet with of the certainty of what I have 

offered. Thoſe who thus take pains to look into 

ture are the omy zes of theſe matters, and 
. n 


their and great encourage - 
ment and confirmation to me that | may pNntly 
bear the frivolous exceptions of two or three waii- 
cꝛous 


43 B 


* whoſe 


* 
= - 


and weak opponeagts L have met with, of 


7 perſons in „ Sic in origi 
Eee mk. 


® Sic in crigi- 
nal: 
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our author, hence warned to avoid his 


unphiloſophical. Theſe were quickly expoſed by Dr 
ieces [E]; all which however received an anſwer, in a ſingle treatiſe publiſhed by Mr 

Harris in 1699 [F]. And the diſpute between thoſe two combatants was compromiſed 
before the expiration of that year, in a pamphlet by Dr John Arbuthnot [G]; —_— 


© whoſe objetions I can truly ſay, I have not met 
* with one of any weight, or that invalidates ſo much 
© as one ſingle article of any of the propofitions I have 
laid down, but only proves their own errors and 
* inadvertency : but of this I hope the world will in 
good time be a better judge. I cannot promiſe my 
* returns will be equal to the communications you 
aſſure me off ®, but it ſhall be the defect of my ability, 
and not of my will, if they be not, and whatever 
from time to time ſhall come to my hands that I 
* think will be acceptable to you, ſhall be moſt rea- 
* dily at your ſervice. Pray what employ is that you 
mention Mr Robinſon to have applied himſelf un- 
to? I thank you for your intended preſent of your 


+ Afterwards Dr bock. I have not yet received it from Mr Gibſon , 
Gidſon, and By * but ſuppoſe I ſhall e er long. I have been for ſome 


ot London. 


(3) copied by me 


from the origi- 


nal in Muſæo 
1 horeſb, 


time at Cambridge, where I had bought one before 
this, and indeed had given order to my bookſeller 
* to get me one, but upon notice of your kind pre- 
* ſent I countermanded the order. I am, 


Sir, 
« Your very obliged 


Gr. Coll. July and humble Servant, 
25, 1696. 
« ]. Woopward(3). 


Mr Robinſon here mentioned was Rector of Ouſby in 
Cumberland, and, as will be ſeen preſently, was one 
of our author's opponents. 


[E] Three diſcourſes by Dr Lifter.) The titles of 
e were, 1. Two Eſſays ſent in a Letter to Oxford 
from a nobleman in London. The firfl concerning ſome er- 
rors about the creation, general flood, and the peopling of 
the world. 2. Concerning the riſe and progreſs of fables 
and romances : by L. P. Mafler of Arts. Lond. 1695. 
Theſe were ſoon followed by Tae Letters ſigned S. G. 
A. dated from Dublin, and publiſhed in the Miſcei- 
lanecus Letters ann. 1695. No. 22. and ann. 1696, No. 
2. The firft pretended to animadvert on the 2 Oxford 
E //ays, and the ſecond was about Petręfact ions. 
[F] Anſwered by Mr Harris.) His piece was in- 
tituled Remarks on ſome late papers relating to the uni- 
verſal deluge, and to the natural hiſtory of the earth. 
Beſides the laſt-mentioned pamphlets aſcribed to Dr 
Martyn Liſter, he conſiders ſome other cenſures upon 
our author, written by Mr Robinſon, ReQor of Ouſby 
abovementioned, in a book intitled, New ob/ervations 


. on the natural hiflory of the world of matter and the 


(4) X® 219 for Tranſactions (4), after the publication 


acer of 0 To which are prefixed ſome additional 
remarks by another hand, whereia our author is 
charged with plagiary in __— of his no- 
tions from Fabius Columna, Dr Hooke, Nicholas 
Steno, Agoſtino Scylla, Paul Boccone, Dr Jacobus 
Grandius, D. Bernardino Ramazzini, and Mr John 
Ray. In order to refute this charge Mr Harris con- 
ſiders what theſe ſeveral authors had advanced upon 
this ſubject, and endeavours to ſhew how different or 
deficient their notions of it were, when compared with 
thoſe of Dr Woodward ; particularly as to Steno, 
whom he was ſaid chiefly to have followed. And Dr 
Woodward had himſelf promiſed to give in his larger 
work an hiſtorical account of the labours of Fabius 
Columna, Nic. Steno, P. Boccone, Jac. Grandius, 
Mr John Ray, and other learned men on this ſubject, 
ſhewing what they had already done in it, wherein 
they failed, and what remained till to be done. As 
Agoſtino Scylla is not here mentioned with the reſt 


Scilla's book, which was printed in the Phi 
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Martyn Liſter, in three diſtin 


ceived his firſt notice of Scilla from that abſtract. 


This is taken notice of by Mr Harris as proceeding 
from ill nature, fince it is ſupported by ſo flight a 
foundation; and therefore, by way of returning the 
injury, he makes ſome ſevere animad verſions upon the 
abſtract, which was afterwards defended by Mr Wot. 
ton in a letter mentioned in the next remark. 
[G] Compromiſed by Dr Arbuthnot.] It is intitled, 
An examination of Dr Woodward's account 7 the de- 
2 With a compariſon between Steno s philoſophy and 
the Doctor in the caſe of marine bodies dug out of the 
earth. By J. A. M D. With a letter ta the author con- 
cerning an abſlra# of a= Scilla's book on the ſame 
Subje4: printed in the Phil. Tranſ. by W. W. F. R. S. 
Dr Arbuthnot having =_ an abſtract of our author's 
ſcheme relating to the uge, remarks, that of five or 
fix ſurprizing alterations deſcribed in his account of 
the deluge, ke has only given us the philoſophy of 
one, namely, the reaſon why the ſtrata ranged them - 
ſelves in their preſent order, which is attributed to the 
different gravity of the matter whereof they conſiſt; 
the conſideration of the reſt being left to the larger 
work. "Theſe are, 1. That the water of the ocean 
was firſt borne forth upon the earth; that it was im- 
mediately ſucceeded by that of the abyſs, which like- 
wiſe was brought out upon the ſurface of the globe. 
How this water was raiſed at the deluge, by what iſ- 
ſues or outlets it came forth, what ſucceeded into the 
room of it whilſt abſent, and which way it returned 
back again, he propoſes to tell us in his larger work, 
This, the Examiner thinks, can only be done two 
ways, either by pulſion or attraction (5); but neither (5) The former 
of theſe, as he obſerves, will anſwer the purpoſe of of which wa 
Dr Woodward. For a body lighter than water is — wry 4 
made by him to deſcend into the cavity of the great 15 2 
abyſs in the place of water which had aſcended. This ry ogk by Mr 
body, though Dr Woodward has not mentioned it, Whifton, in his 
the Examiner ſuppoſes muſt be air. 3. All bodies, NewTheory,&c, 
except vegetables and animal ſubſtances, are ſuppoſed 
to be diſſolved into their conſtituent 22 ut to 
this he objects, that the parts of ſand, gravel, and 
earth, which are little ſolids, muſt then likewiſe have 
been diſſolved, as well as the larger. 4. The ſolids 
are ſaid to be aſſumed up and ſuſtained in the water, 
whereas he undertakes to ſhew by a calculation, that 
a quantity of water large enough for this purpoſe is 
wholly inconſiſtent with the Moſaic account. 5. That 
the water and ſolid matter mixed together muſt float 
upon a vacuum, or the ſubtle matter that ſtays in the 
place of the water of the abyſs. Laſtly, the ſubſi- 
dence of the matter of the ſtrata is alſo attended, as 
he ſays, with a very ſurprizing effect: for, firſt, the 
matter muſt be of the ſame ſpecifick gravity to make 
it aſcend with the ſame celerity and arrive at the ſame 
diſtance from the center at the ſame inftant, and ſtop 
at the confines of a more ſubtle fluid, then harden in- 
to a cruſt at the ſame inſtant, and form an arch of at 
leaſt 2500 miles, which is neither broken by its own 
weight, nor that of the ſucceeding ſtrata. Thus all 
e ſeveral alterations ſeem to be above the power, 
and contrary to the laws of nature, and conſequently 
exclude the philoſophy of ſecond cauſes. He owns, 
that it may be a juſt prejudice againſt the ſolidity of 
his objections, that Steno, a famous mathematician 
and philoſopher, is commonly reckoned the author 
of the hypotheſis maintained by Dr Woodward; but. 
to take off this, Dr Arbuthnot undertakes to prove, 
that in thoſe parts which are moſt exceptionable, our 
enter philoſophy Jo ons from Steno's; this be 
des by Comparing perfge=aacci, SECS, en. CI 
clades with obſervins, das · Steno hypotheſis is not 
Curtnevetd with all the difficultics of Dr Woodward's, 
I vil not ſay it is liable to none. 2. That as nature 
s the ſamefice to every man, ſagacious perſons 
jump ſtrangely as to their conjectures about her. 
3. That our author's hy pothefis ſeems wo 
3 e 


U = 


lable to _ yet the whole is not to 
be exploded. There are a many things, which, ſays 
he, I gueſtion not but the Decor vill make out all 
contradition. Theſe laſt words allude to our author's 
| ſe of removing all the difficulties attending his 
potheſis in his larger work. In the letter ſubjoined 
to this piece of Dr Arbuthnot by Mr W. Wotton, that 
28 gives a vindication of his abſtract of Ago - 
ino Scilla's book, publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. for 
the months of January and February 10755 In this 
book Scilla undertakes to prove, that all thoſe ſhells 
which are found in the bowels of the earth, are exu- 
vie of ouce living animals; a propoſition exactly the 
ſame with that maintained by our author in his Bay. 
This being objected to him as a piece of plagiariſm, 
particularly by Mr Robinſon afore mentioned, in his 
additional remarks to his Ob/ervations on the world 
matter and the world of life, Mr Harris makes this re- 
ply to him, Then for the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
that you cite here, in it is given indeed a fort of an 
* abftra&( — one as it is) of Scilla's yoo, ; but would 
* any judicious perſon charge a gentleman with being a pla- 
1 Pony ch , 3 an abſftrat of bis book 
* and an abſftraf too liable to ſo many juſt exceptions, as 
* 1 can prove that is?” Mr Wotton therefore, in hi 
letter to Dr Arbuthnot, vindicates his abſtract of 
Scilla, 7 concludes 121 b 2 — diſpute which 
* Mr Harris is engaged in, is nothing to my purpoſe 
* whether Dr Woodward has taken = Scala or no, 
© concerns not me, who never ſaid he did. Per 
* he never ſaw the book till after he had ſeen the ab- 
* ſtrat. Thoſe that have read his Eſſay, and Scilla 
even in this abſtract, will be able to judge how uſe- 
* ful Scilla might have been to him, had he conſulted 
* him. Our Italian clearly proves, that the various 
* echini, gloſſopetræ, baſtoncini di ſan pools, oyſter- 
* ſhells, cockles, turbens, ſcallops, &c. which are 
* found in the hills of Sicily and Calabria, and in Mal- 
* ta, were actually exuviæ and ſpoils of thoſe marine 
* bodies which they —_— — „ ſhews by 
comparing them with their originals with great nice 
0 . To a man who lives — En , where ma- 
0 ny of thoſe animals are rarely, if ever, ſeen, ſuch 
hints are of uſe. And though an author is 
-* doubtful and reſerved in his ſolutions of theſe per- 
plexed phznomena, yet when he is ſure of his con- 
_ + clufions, and gives good and ſubſtantial reaſons 
* why he is ſo, his obſervations will be valuable to 
* all thoſe who write upon that argument, let their 
* own ſtock of obſervations be never. ſo great. If Dr 
Woodward received his firſt notice of Scilla from 
my abſtract (as I had then reaſon to believe, ſince he 
never quoted nor named him in his Eſſay) I ſhall 
think I did bim a kindneſs; and though Mr Harris 
* ſeems to infinuate the contrary, yet I ſhall ſuppoſe 
* that Dr Woodward himſelf thinks I have obliged 
him, becauſe he will be ſenſible that he is not ſin 
* gular, and it is a pleaſure to every inquiſitive man 
© to find that other men by the ſame aflittances of na- 
* ture and obſervation have made the ſame conclu- 
* fions with himſelf.” This is certainly candid and 
ingenuous ; and it was the more neceſſary to vindicate 
his: abſtract, as he had aſſured Mr Robinſon that he 
might rely upon 


it. I have ſeen an original letter of 


Mr Wotton, addreſſed to Mr (afterwards Biſhop) Ni- 


colſon, miniſter of Salkeld near Penrith in Cumber- 
land, dated Aldbury near Guildford in Surry, Nov. 
18, 1696, where ſpeaking of Mr Robinſon's book Of 
the world of matter and the wet ld of life, which is de- 
dicated to Mr Nicolſon, he writes thus: I bi; [Ro- 
binſon's] — — 3 diſcourſe 
the glofſopetr of a, which, , Was pri 
25 s age, if the account in the Phil. Tranſ. may be 
on; You may aſſure him it may be relied on, for 1 

drew up the abfirad} out of the Italian book myſelf. He 
uſes Dr Woodward coarſely, but 1 hear they have bad 
eme piques about his book vb I am wa judge of ; but it 


of vitrification, 


that | 


hooks R 
of . 4.—— N N 


This diſpute turned 
which the fertile = of Mr Leibnitz could not 
forbear ſtarting an hypotheſis of his own. In order 
therefore to pave the way for its ion, he declares 
againſt our author's doctrine of a total diſſolution of 
the earth, the abyſs of water underneath, and a te- 
ceptacle of fire to exhale the waters: he alfo queries 
how metals were produced before the deluge, fince 
there were mountains and minerals then. Therefore 
in his hypotheſis he aſſerts, that Moſes by days might 
mean certain periods of time; that our earth might 
by the ſun or ſome fixed ſtar be reduced to a planet or 
ſome opake — the droſs of it cauſing a cruſt like 

the light retiring within the globe. 
For moſt minerals, he ſays, in their natural ſtate ſeem 
to be the effect of ſire; and the ſame forms ate pro- 
duced in laboratories, which are found in mines; thus 
there is a double cadmia and cinnabar, one natu- 
ral, and the other factitious; with other inſtances of 


a like nature. Afterwards the cruſt of the earth be- 


coming cold, the moiſture, he thinks, might fink 
down again, cover the ſurface, and contract a ſaltneſs. 
This might occaſion a mixture of earth and water, 
then ſediments and ftrata, and at length the ſea; the 


» ſurface of the earth being anequally preſſed and giv- 


ing way, ſo as to occaſion hills and vallies, and afford 
a Cavity for the ocean. And in ſome places the earth 
being cracked, might receive the water within it, and 
ſo become habitable. This he imagines might be the 
origin of the preſent form of the earth. He is doubt- 
ful whether the cauſe of ſprings can be aſcribed to an 
abyſs, and thinks rain and ſnow ſufficient for that 
purpoſe. He alſo makes a like doubt as to the cauſe 
of hot ſprings. Dr Woodward refers here again, as 
before, to his larger work, for the proof of his own 
ſcheme; and as to that of My Leibnitz, he thinks, 
that by comparing Gen. i. with Exodas xx. ii. it will 
appear, that in both places Moſes ned the ſame 
kind of days, conſiſting of twenty-four hours. As far 
the production of „ he ſays, that he never could 
obſerve the leaſt kind of ſcorching in any foſſls; and 
that though natural cadmis and cixnabar are called by 
the ſame name, yet they differ in their nature from 
thoſe productions by the chymiſts (6). ( 
[17] Naturalis Hiftoria Telluris, aucta & ec age 


In the preface he es, that what had been u 
before Camerarius by his antagoniſts was not of 
that what was conſiderable in their objections was 
now propoſed by Camerarius, with ſome additions of 
his own, entirely new; ſe that, ſays he, in returning an 
aner to him, I ſpall likewiſe refute all the reft. He 
therefore runs over ſeveral of the heads of his Eſſay, 
particularly the number and reality of fiſh ſhells found 
at land, the ftrata of the terreſtrial matter, which are 
found often to be different from their ſpecifick gra- 
vity. The total diſſolution of the earth. Why all che 
parts of animals, as ſhells in icular and vege- 
tables, were not reduced to their” conſtituent princi- 
ples at the deluge, as well as ſtones and minerals, 
which, he obſerves, was a natural effect, and entirely 
owing to the different kind of ftrata, with which the 
abyſs is ſaturated ? As to the quantity and bulk of the 
central abyſs, he allows that an immenſe quantity 
would be required; fince it muſt vaſtly exceed the 
terreſtrial matter in — Here he anſwers the 
objection of Dr Arbuthnot, how the heavier and 
lighter bodies lying near one another, and are found 

in the ſame ſtratum, though their ſubũdence 
was exactly —_— the laws of gravity, and 

thoſe bodies, fo different in gravity, fink thco' 
a very great {| which, be ſays, is owing to the 
frequent colliſions of their ſeveral particles in their 
deſcent, p. 99. And as to the quantity-of water, he 


en · 


n Ne | ied 
H] He engaged in a diſpute with Mr Leibnits.) — 17 
upon the deluye, concerning Muſ. Thoreſb. 


om Dr Wood- 
ward's letters in 
the hands of the 


at Rev. Mr Ma 
force as to deſerve to be anſwered ſeverally by him; — 


3 | (f) Warl, e. 
285. 


that ki 
the 


an intimation of contmuit 
opinion, the Doctor reſolved to 
found an advocate in Mr Benjamin Hollowa 
treatiſe into Engliſh) he furniſhed char 
tached from the 


ry. particularly by Elias Catherarius, Profeſibr of P 

pb ren l 
was cloſed in a moſt friendly addreſs by his Antagoniſt in 2} 
ing fil in. his firſt ſentitments; 


che 
appear again in the defence of his — 1nd Karin 
y (who in 1726 tranſlated the laſt- | 


larger work. Theſe were inſerted in the 7 to the 


— 
= 
= 


Aſd dei 


man with ſeverul papers, faid te de de- 


Engliſh edi- 


tion, to which were alſo added four letters written by the Doctor to Sir Robert Southwell, 
upon the ſame ſubject [L]. Thus it was thought beſt to throw together in a continued 


ſcries what appeared 


ing the narrative by other coincident matters, wherein he was 
drew the attention of the learned. On St Andrew's da 


upon this favourite ſubje& in our author's life time, without break- 


„and which equally 
1693 he was elected a Fellow of 


the Royal Society, and was frequently afterwards one of their council (/), and it was about 
the ſame year that he purchaſed a ſmall, but very curious iron ſhield, of a round form, 


on the concave fide whereof in the upper 
burnt by the Gauls; and below, the 


part were 
weighing out the gold to purchaſe their retreat, 


repreſented the ruins of Rome, when 


with the arrival of Camillus, and flight of the Gauls; and in the center appeared a gro- 


teſque maſk with horns very large and prominent. The figures were all cha 


endeavours to provide for it from the thinneſs of the 
cruſt of earth that covers the abyſs, which, he thinks, 
appears from the circumſtance of the bubbling in an 
undul medium underneath. By theſe and ſome 
other inftances he obſerves in another place, he had 
ſupplied the main defects and omiſſions of the Eſſay, 
and how folly he was ſatisfied with the truth of his 
own ſcheme, is ſeen in the following words to Came- 
rarius : Quad ad meipſum ſpectut, weritas res ſola erat, 
quam queſivi, E in toto illo libro [his Effay] certiſſima- 
rum obſervationum & rerum — duftum ſequutns 
um; n uid, docut aut propoſui, quod cum his non 
_— - — Ab eo tempore, quo liber ille menus 
prodiit, cn/dem rerum obſerwvationes per totam terrarum 
orbem non minore, quam anten, diligentia, faciendas cu 
ravi ; ex quibus accepi multa ſolidaque firmamenta eorum 
que tum a me tradita fuerant : nec univerſa rerum na- 
turalium compages quidgquam toto hoc tempore exhibuit, 
guod de Tujuſguam propoſutionum illarum mearum weritate 
Serupulum wel dulletatem anima meo injiceret. Opinio- 
num commenta delet dies, judicia confirmat. In the con- 
cluſion he ftill refers to the work for the reſo. 
Iution of the objections mentioned by Dr Arbuthnot; 
and indeed there is room to think from what he has 
left, that the general anſwer is the beſt he could give 
in the point, which he makes in a remark upon Dr 
Burnet's theory, viz. That the deluge did not happen 
from an accidental concourſe of natural cauſes, that 
very many things were then certainly done, which ne- 
ver poſſibly could have been done without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a ſupernatural power ; that the ſame 
acted then with defign, and with the hi wiſdom 
in directing and controuling natural cauſes; and that 
as the fyftem of nature was then, and is till ſupported 
and eſtabliſhed, an pniverſal deluge neither could then 
nor can now hap AF. 

X] Camerarius cloſed the diſpute by a moſt friendly 
11 This was publiſhed in AX. Epheme- 
rides in 1717, De arena conchifera, where he ſays, 
Valere nunc jubeo figuratos lapides, poſiquam ifia doArina 
tantis animorum molibus agitur. ipſeram nomulla 
circa grographiam Woodwardianam dabia in difſertatio- 
nibus Taurinenfibus, ut anſam preberem illius illuſtra- 
tioni ulteriori & editioni ſyſtematis majoris promiſfi. Agre 
tulit modeflum diſſenſum vir celeberrimus, placuitg; i 
mea acrius adgredi. Ego eclipfin iftam qualemcanque bu- 
manitatis, inciytæ Anglorum genti folemnis, amico pro- 
ſequar ſilentio ; virumg; amo, nec agnoſco adver/arium. 

a non interefl, quarcung; fofſilium iftarum fit orige ; 
mulli adhuc parti acceds, utraq; ſuos patitur mazes. 
Dilwois univerſalis veritas notifſima : quiſquis M 
& credet lapidibus. 


Prophetis non credet, nequt figuratis 


FVincant, qui poterunt. | 

CLI To the E edition were added ſeveral peri- 
mens of his larger wert.] Thefe are, (1.) That the 
art and contrivance diſcernable in the preſent earth, 
and the evidences in nature of its being new made, 
and different from the former or primitive earth, give 
undeniable proofs of the exiſtence of God, of his in. 
tion in the affairs of nature and the 


native foffils. In the firſt be accounts 2 
of the mercury in wet weather ; to account for h 


in a very 


mals, eſpecially the latter, in which he to 
refute the Carteſian materra ſubrilis, and the exiſtence 
of the animal ſpirits, and attacks the Carteſian pri 
ciple concerning the ſeat of the ſoul in the pineal 
gland of the brain, placing it in the blood, which he 
would confirta by that text of ſcripture, Vhs with 
the bloog thereof, which is the life thereof, ſhall ye not 
eat, Gen. ix. 4. (2.) That the Moſaic account of 
the deluge was from revelation, as appears from what 
is ſaid of the curſe denounced againſt the earth, Ger. 
iii. 17, 18, 19. He alfo afferts particularly, chat 
thorns and thiſtles were not then firſt prodaced, 
but only made more prolific than in the primitive 
world, p. 51. In his explanation of Ger. ix. 4. be 
contends, that all the principles that conftituce the 
blood are ſent out of the ſtomach, in which are 


certain fets of ſalts like thoſe af the bile, the mecha- 


niſm of which he attempts to ſhew, p. 67, 68, 69, ſo 
as to be confonant to his firſt — that the blood 
is the ſcat of life. Beſides theſe extracts, Mr Holloway 
tells as of the following pieces of the Doctor's larger 
work, which he had ſeen and would gladly have pab- 
liſted, 1. Notes on the Firft Chapter of Genefis, wherein he 
juſtified the Moſaic account of the creation, and occuſo 


4 the infults of My Whifton, bet new T, _ 


olloway fays, is ſewn to be altogether fiitious, 
and without any folid foundation or countenance from 
obſervation. 2. 4 Repreſentation of the flate of man- 
kind in the firſt ages after the deluge, with an hiftorical 
diſcourſe, wherein the manners, cuſtoms, opinions, and 
traditions, as alſo the arts, utenſils, inſtruments, and 
weapons of all the moſt ancient nations are carefully com- 
d, in order to the diſcovery of the origin of nations, 
more particularly of the Americans, Negroes, and 
Indians. 3. Of the wiſdom of the ancient — 
A diſcourſe concerning their arts, their learning, and 
their religion; with occ refleFions tn the flate 1 
learning among the Jenus and ſome other nations, In 
this, beſides other things, the Moſaic inftitotion was 
boy ed and the cha _ 
r Spencer (8), that ſome parts of that 
were taken from the Egyptians, was refuted. As to 


the four letters to Sir Robert Southwell, the firſt, N _ 


dated july 3. 1698, treats of the alterations of the 
barometer, viz. of the riſing of che mercury in wet 
weather. The ſecond ſtates the propofition relatin 

to the preſſure of the atmoſphere's being diminiſhed. 
The third treats of the ceconomy of the great deep or 
abyſs in the bowels of the earth, and — « iy 
mrercourfe betwixt this and the atmoſphere. The 
fourth is of the deſtruction and diflolution of the earth 
at the deluge; why the ſhells and other like extrane- 
ous bodies were not diſſolved as well as flones and all 


he lays down this poſtulatum, that the atmoſphere is 
then heavier than in fair weather, and the ſame is 


aſſerted in his Hift. Telluris an & ilhkftrata(g), on- 7 


ly there it is ſaid that the wei the 2:moſphere is 
not do be eſtimated from the number of partic 


Ni yer not withour 


of Sir Joba Marſham (7) (,) In hischron. 
inſtitution Canon. fer. 9. 


opinions concerning its antiqui 
Chriſtopher Wren, on occaſion. of 


fone 


[M] 4s to its r The following letter from 
the Dofor to his. fri Cuper, dated Septemb. . 
1709, ſhews, that this ſhicld was porchaſed about the 
year 1693: Chu i//um menm ante ho: ſedecim anne; 


ex amici cuju/d:m non mu/to ante | armavie, rebus 
omne antiquis 22 redemi. That friend 
was Mr Conyers, who — this curioſity of a 
brafier, that had bought it among fome braſs and iron 
that came out of the armory belonging to 
the Tower of London, near the end of the reign of 
King Charles II. The form of it is round, and on 
the concave fide is repreſented in the upper part the 
ruins of Rome, when bornt by the Gauls; and below 
the ing out the gold ro purchaſe their retreat, 
with the arrival of Camillus, and flight of the Gauls; 
and in the center is a groteſque maſk; with horns very 
and prominent. 1 fi * chaſed in 
a very lively and beautiful manner. engravin 
was of the ſame fize with — cad 2 
copies were tranſmitted to learned for for their 
(16) That is, Opinions. One of theſe was ſent to his friend Cuper, 
fourtecn inches with a letter, in which the Doctor thus defcribes the 


croſs the center original: Dued ad clypeum ſpoctas ferreus oft, ejuſdemgs 
upon a level __ edita — magnitudinis (10), pondere viginti offs 
— n uncias noftras quali (11), a frrge anſam habuit ; totum 
rance of the boſs ot 2 k / „en 
makes half an deauratum fuiſſe inde culligo, quod aliquas auri reliquias 
inch more.— etiammum retineat; quod denique materiam jus Q artifi- 
Ward, cinm, horum neutrum Britannie neflire ſed Halie dibere 
(11) This muſt vdr: gui procſertim operis clegantiam diligentius in- 
be a miſtake in futur, non Britanni, nec recentioris Jed were weteris 
the copy; for Romani manum agnoſcet (12). From this larger draught 
the weight 19 another was afterwards of a leſſer fize, and m- 
"7% 14. ib, ferted in Mr Thomas Hearne's edition of — (13). 
By theſe means the thoughts and critical kill of many 
(12) Ward, p. celebrated antiquaries were employed about this rari- 
a Som - ty, and Mr Dodwell wrote a large diſcourſe upon it 
ee” in Latin, intituled De Parma /Equeſftri Woodwardiana 
( 3) Vol. VI. Diſertatio; but dying before it was quite finiſhed, it 
Oxon. 1708.310, va afterwards publiſhed by Mr Hearne (14). Ia 
(4) Ox0n.1713. that diſſertation the author endeavours not only to 
dro. explain the deſign of it, and deſcribe the ſeveral parts, 
(15) The title is, but Mkewife to prove its antiquity. Mr Theophilus 
Viri eruditifimi Downes, Fellow of Baliol coll in Oxford, differed 


Ss _ in his opinion from Mr Dodwell, anc would not allow 
ownes, A, M. 


it to be ancient, and wrote ſome brief remarks upon 
coll. Balicl Ox- 


on, olim Soc; it, Which have been printed ſince his death (15). he 
te clypco Wood. profeſſors and other critics in Holland declared in 
wardiano fritu- general for its antiquity (16). But the Abbot Bignon 
e breves, 8v0. at Paris having informed the Doctor that ſome of the 
two leaves, virtuoſ in France did not think it to be ancient, be 
(16) This ap- not only wrote him an anſwer wherein he offers ſeve- 
pears from their ral arguments for its antiquity (17), but likewiſe ſent 
(ters 10 the bim Mr Dodwell's diſſertation. After the DoQor's 
3 c. death, Mr Robert Ainſworth, author of the Fhe/aurs 
ſelSen of his ex- Lingue Latine ius, abridged Mr Dodwell's 
ecutorCol'King, difleration, and printed it at the end of the Mu/cum 
Wand. Woedewardianum, which he afterwards enlarged. con- 
(% The letter, Gdered the objections made to it, and reprinted it 
which is written with the title of Diſeratio dt Camulli antique. 
in Latin, is in Mr Ward having collected what bad been wrote b 
Wari's Appen- others, gives us his opinion. of it in theſe words: As 
nn to the work on the ſhield, ſeveral things are brought 
* Lib. v. c. 48, together in one view by che artiſt, that were done at 
4% different times, according tothe accounts both of Livy * 
+ In Camilla. and Plutarch t, which i not unuſual in ſuch hiltorical 
But, ſays he, I can ſee no reaſon to 
he to expreſs the belt thrown into 


— 


to be ſomething put under the ſcale, which the 
James Gronovius calls /uflentaculum (18). And there- 
tore, could uſe be made of this circumſtance, it 


ibvwaits Ms. 
VOL. VL No. 361. 


—_— the fword as an 
what has been taken for 


7 theſe means the thoughts and 


rarity ; but were much divided in 


. 


might rather afford a preſumption in favour of the 
a—_— of the work, as done before Plutarch's time, 
who firſt mentiens the belt. Nor does there a 

more reaſon on that it might have 
been an equeſtrian ſhield uſed in war, fince not only 
the ornaments but likewiſe the boſs is in the concave 
fide. A fhicld ſo formed maſt have been very im- 
proper for a combat; the cavity of which, inſtead of 
turning aſide the point of the adverſary's weapon, 
would rather direct it to the body. Nor could the 
boſs have that force in puſhing an enemy as in the 
contrary ſha But if it was deſigned for a votiv 
ſhield, which has been the prevailing opinion, this 
form was much better ſuited for ſuch a than 
the other, as it would repreſent all parts of the work 
to better advantage at one view, and eſpecially if, 
being of fo ſmall a fize, it was fixed ap above the 
The ſpike ſuppoſed to have come through the ſmall 
hole in the center, is merely imaginary ; that hole being 


very probably deſigned for no other purpoſe than to 
ſupport it, when ſuſpended againſt a wall orpillar. And 


as to the remainder of the handle ſaid to appear on the 


convex fide, that is plainly nothing more than a ſoc- 
ket, ſince fixed there for the fame ule. It had formerly 
a cover on that fide for its preſervation, which was 
probably a plate of the ſame metal, and riveted to the 
other, as may be — — from the remaining holes 
near the edge. Mr Ward informs as (19), that the ori- 
ng, one of Dr Woedward's executors. This Ghield 
being taken notice of by Dr Muſgrave in his Belgium 
Britannicum, as alſo Mr Dodwell's diſſertation, Walter 
Moyle, Eſq; who had received a copy of Dr Muſ- 
your — 4 makes the following remarks upon the 
ield: © I never had a fight of the original print of 
* the ſhield publiſhed at London, but I have two co- 
6 — it, one publiſhed by DaAx NAG in 
his Sifius Halicus, and the other in Dr Craxkz's 
© Ceſar. The firſt ſeems to mention it with an air 
aof diftruſt, and I am inclined to think it no —_ 
« for the following reaſons. It is plain the defign 
of the ſculptor was to give a view of Rome as 
it lay in ruins, after it had been ſacked and burnt 
by the Gauls; and among other monuments there 
appears the figure of a ſtone theatre, or rather 
amphitheatre, becauſe, including the ruins, it ſeems 
to be more than a ſemicircle. be it one or the 
other, my t is equally concluſive; for it is 
plain there was no fixed t theatre or am- 


6, 


tells Sir Chriſtop 
derable 


he 
v 


which had been digged up in and about the city [of 
London}, ſeveral whereof were collected by Mr Caius 
above-mentioned, and that theſe, with ſeveral other 


of Landon, or to any other perſon 
capacity to turn them to the 
the public, ſo ſoon, ſays he, as yo 
. your 3 
great ule, ought by no means 
f this (che Deities 


P 
ular, as well the tuſks of 


gina! in 1740 was in the poſſeſion of Colonel Rickard f *?” 


| OTE 
[XV] 4 later ts Sir Chriftgher Wren] Ta this ler, — 
r, that he had a conſi - 260, 261. edit. 
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lect the buſineſs of his profeſſion; in the practice of which he was frequently 
employed. He had been created Doctor of Phyfic by Archbiſhop Teniſon in 1695, 
and going to Cambridge the following year, he was admitted of Pembroke-hall, and 
(z) dam ibid, Honoured with the ſame degree in that univerſity (0). In conſequence hereof he was 
received a candidate of the College of Phyfictans, don, on the-25th of June 1698, 

(6) Regiſter of and was choſen a Fellow the 22d of March 1702 (U As the Doctor was a genius 
* ſui generis, ſo his method of ice was often grounded upon a way of reaſoning pecu- 
| liar to himſelf : ſuch a ſingularity could not but render him obnoxious to many of his 

brethren of the faculty, and, among others, he unluckily fell under the laſh of two of 

the moſt eminent phyſicians of his time. In 1717 Dr Friend having publiſhed ſeveral 
arguments in favour of purging upon the acceſs of the ſecond fever in ſame dangerous 

caſes of the confluent ſmall-pox, that practice was warmly oppoſed by our author; who, 
on the contrary, in ſuch caſes ſtrenuouſly recommended the uſe ob» emetics, and printed 
4 treatiſe the following year wherein he advanced à new hypotheſis in ſupport of his re- 
commendation [O]. This drew on a controverſial conflict, which was carried on with 
uncommon acrimony and keenneſs of wit on each ſide for ſome years, though our author 
in his own perſon never engaged therein; but finding the ſtream run violently againſt 
him, he betook himſelf to his darling ſhells and foſſils, and continued to enlarge his 
collection, and ſtrengthen his theory built thereon, till death took him away from the 
rich cabinet. His conſtitution being ſomewhat hectical, the great variety of purſuits, | 
together with his large correſpondence both at home and abroad, and the number of books 
he wrote, engaged him in ſuch a continual application to his ſtudies, as proved too much 
for his ſtrength, and ſunk him into.a maraſmus, or waſting condition, a conſiderable 
(i) Ward, p.293. time before he died (i). As he grew apprehenſive of his approachin diſſolutian, he 
deſired Dr Anthony Taylor, who then lived with him, to put a number of his manuſcripts 

into a box which he had prepared for the purpoſe, in order to be burnt after his death. 

(1) 4 cotalore This was done (t) February 9, 1726; and ſome months afterwards, viz. October 11, 
ſerved by Mr 1727, he made his will, wherein reſolving to perpetuate his memory by founding a phy- 
» ſiological lecture at Cambridge, to that purpoſe he bequeathed to his executors in truſt 
lor ſold fach a all his perſonal eſtate, with orders to ſell his library, antiquities, and natural rarities 
bear ng (except two cabinets of Engliſh foſſils left to the univerſity of Cambridge) and with the 
have been of produce of them, together with his other monies, to purchaſe lands to the yearly value 
public. Ward, p. Of one hundred and fifty pounds, to be conveyed to the univerſity of Cambridge, for the 
298, 299, 300. maintenance of a lecturer appointed to read there on the ſubject either of his Natural 
Hiſtery of the Earth, his Defence of it againſt Dr Camerarius, his Diſcourſe of Vegetation, 
or his State of Phyfic. The lectures to be in Latin or Engliſh at the pleaſure of the 
univerſity ſenate, four of them to be read annually, and one printed. The lecturer to 
be a bachelor, removeable upon default, at the diſcretion of the ſenate ; his ſalary to be 

one hundred pounds per ann. payable at the four uſual quarter days, with ten pounds 

more to be allowed him for experiments, correſpondencies, and purchaſing foſſils, of 

which he was to have the care, and permit the cabinets to be viewed gratis at certain 

times ſpecified in the will. Ten pounds are alſo allowed annually to two other perſons 

for the inſpection of the foſſils; as likewiſe ten pounds more to the ſenate of the univerſity 

for an annual dinner on the 1ſt of May. The remaining twenty pounds to be employed for 

the payment of taxes or other contingencies. The lecturer to be choſen by his executors, 

and after their deceaſe by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of the dioceſe, the 
Preſidents of the College of Phyſicians, and the Royal Society, the two members of par- 

. liament (or their proxics) and the univerſity ſenate, within two months after any vacancy 


\ 


© ſentations of deer, and even of Diana herſelf upon the [O] Wherrin be advarced a new hypotheſis.) This 
. © ſacrificing veſſels; of all which there are inftances bypotheſis was, that the beginnings of all things good 
in my collection. Nay I have likewiſe a ſmall image and bad to the body (bating exterior accidents) are 
* of that goddeſs, that was found not far off. Theſe in the ſtomach, in which more or leſs of a bilious 
-* plainly enough import that there was thereabouts juice is ordinarily refident, containing ſalts of a very 


formerly a temple of Diana, as has been indeed the different nature ; that theſe ſalts are the inſtruments „Thi hype- 

* common tradition and opinion ; nor affuredly would of digeſtion, and while retain their natural ſtate, theſis wa; 
the very learned writer, who has lately called this in are in a proper quantity lar motion, and the wittily expoſed 
* queſtion, ever have done that, had he known of body is in health; when they me too redundant — —— 
* theſe things, and that there was yet remaining ſuch or vitiated, _ are the cauſes of all diſtempers. That m_—y_— See 


* evidences there of the ſacrifice of tags, which he therefore the 


peedieſt as well as the moſt effectual his article in the 


* allows to be the proper ſacrifice to Dlana. Dr method of removing all bodily diſorders is to cleanſe ſupplement. 


Woodward likewiſe affures us, that Sir Chriſtopher the ſtomach by emetic medicines ; and as this gene- 
returned an anſwer to this letter, defiring him to pub- rally holds good in other caſes, fo 1 in the 
liſh it. Sir Chriſtopher's obſervations here mentioned ſecond fever of the confluent ſmall- pox, in which 


have been lately publiſhed by his grandſon, and that purging is very dangerous. A detail has heen already (a2) Under Dr 
22)... 


-(z1) Ina piece 


1ntiruled Paren. that Sir Chriſtopher was of opinion that there was no is there obſerved, ended not to our author's advantage, — 
talia, Se. ſuch temple of Diana as is — 
This opinion of Sir Chriſtopher is cenſured as a miſ - attack ſo eminent a phyſician as Dr Friend, whoſe 
take, probably owing, ſays his grandſon, to his not 9 e in this caſe was alſo approved and followed 
having ſeen the antiquities of Diana. But as to thoſe Dr Mead, who even near thirty years afterwards 
of Dr Woodward, it ſhould ſeem he might doubt of expreſſed his reſentment of Dr Woodward's oppoſition 
the truth of them. It is certain that the Doctor wrote to it (23). > 


tleman obſerves (21) that it appears from them given of the above-mentioned diſpote (22), which, as (32) 4 article 
ed by Dr Woodward. as indeed might be expected from his venturing — C1], LI, ULI. 


(23) See Preface 
to his treatiſe on 


a particular diſſertation about it. This letter was firſt | | the ſmall pon. 


publiſhed in 1713, with another prefixed to it, inſcribed 
to Mr Thomas — in 1711, November 30. "I 
| - _— 
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| happens (7 He continued gradually waſting away, and was firſt confined to his houſe, (7) Ser Dr Mid- 
- __ - "| and aftefwardsto his bed, many months — his death yet in this weak condition ae 
Wil retained the ſame dear affection as ever for his beloved foſſils, and having drawn in- 
 . _* fructions for the diſpoſal of his books and other collections, he completed and fent to 
wie preſs his Method of Foffils, in Engliſh, and lived to ſee the whole of it printed, except 
 - the laſt ſheet. But though he had all along continued to prepare materials for his lar 
work relating to the natural hiſtory of the earth, yet it never was finiſhed ; but only 
ſome collections ſaid to have been detached from it were printed at different times, as 
enlargements upon particular topics of his eſſay. Whatever faults or foibles might have 
fallen to his ſhare as a philoſopher, yet in reſpect of religion he led an unblameable life, 
nor did he neglect to cloſe it in the ſame pious manner. In this happy diſpoſition, under 
his waſting illneſs, he did not omit to call in the advice and aſſiſtance of a divine, the 
reverend Mr Reading of Sion college, who attended him very often, at his own requeſt, 
for above a year; when he was always very devout at the time of prayer, and received 
the ſacrament from his hands ſome weeks before he died; and deſired him to make known 
upon any proper occaſion, that he firmly believed in God, and particularly in Jeſus Chriſt, 
according to the doctrine of the church of England. He died in Greſham college, April 
25. 1728, and lies buried under the pavement at the weſt end of Weſtminſter Abbey, 
near the choir, with a flat ſtone over his remains, upon which is a ſhort Latin inſcription, 
expreſſing only his profeſſion, together with the dates of his birth and death. But at ſome 
diſtance from the grave, and more weſtward, a beautiful monument of white marble is erected 
to his memory againſt the north wall, which repreſents philoſophy by a female figure fitting 
and looking upwards : In her left hand ſhe holds a ſhield, impreſſed with the Doctor's 
head in baſs relief, ſupported on her knee; and her right arm reſts on two books lying 
upon a pillar, with a — in that hand, pointing downwards to a pedeſtal ornamented 
with various plants and foſſils, on the front whereof is a larger inſcription, which bein 
elegantly drawn in Latin by the ingenious Dr Conyers Middleton, is inſerted below [P]. 
In compliance with the directions of his will, came out, ſome time after his deceaſe, a ca- 
talogue both of his library and antiquities, under the title of Muſeum Woodwardianumh, in 
order to bring them to a public ſale, which was accordingly done in Covent- Garden. And 
the univerſity of Cambridge was ſo generous as to give five hundred pounds for two other 
cabinets (beſides thoſe two left to them) which were ordered to be {ojdg one of Engliſh 
and the other of foreign foſſils, that they might enjoy the whale” colſection (m). The («) WA, . 
Doctor mentions ſeveral things in his writings which he deſigned to publiſh, but did not 295. 
live to perfect them. Thoſe that have been printed before or ſince his death are con- 
tained in the following catalogue. <<." | _ | 3 
I. An Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of the Earth and terreſtrial Bodies, eſpecially Mi- 
nerals, as alſo of the Sea, Rivers, and Springs: With an Account of the univerſal Deluge, 
and of the Effects it had upon the Earth. Lond. 1695. 1702. 1723. 8yo, An account was 
given of this book in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 217. p. 115. and it was after- 
wards tranſlated into Latin by Dr Scheuchzer, and dedicated to the author, under the 
following title, Specimen Geograpbiæ Phyſice quo agitur de Terra & Coporibus terreſtribus, 
ſpeciatim Mineralibus, nec non Mari, Fluminibus, & Fontibus: Accedit Diluvii univerſalis, 
Effectuumq; ejus in Terra, Deſcriptio. Authore Fob, Woodwardo, M. D. Phyſices in Collegio 
| Greſhamenſi Profeſſore, necnon Collegit Medicorum, & Societatis Regis Membro : Tiguri 
1704. 8vo. And fince Dr Woodward's death there has been a French tranſlation of it, 
mentioned already. II. Brief Inſtructions for making Obſervations in all Parts of the World, _ 
as alſo for collefing, preſerving, and ſending over natural Things: Being an Attempt to ſettle 
an univerſal Correſpondence for the Advancement of Knowledge both natural and civil. Lond. 
r696. 4to. III. Some Thoughts and Experiments concerning Vegetation. This was publiſhed 
in the Philoſ. Tranſact. No. 253. p. 193. June 1699. Some additional propoſitions 
concerning vegetation, for the further proof and illuſtration of this diſcourſe, were found '2 
among the Doctor's papers after his death, and were in the hands of his executor Colonel 
King. IV. An Account of ſome Roman Urns and other Antiquities lately digged up near 
Biſhopſoate : With brief Reflections upon the ancient and preſent State of London: In a Letter 
to Sir Cbriſtopher Wren, Surveyor-general of her Majeſty"s Works. Lond. 1712. Oxford 
1712. Lond. 1723. 8vo. To this letter is ſubjoined another written to Mr Thomas 
Hearne at Edmund-hall, Oxford. And the title of the third edition, which is ſomewhat 


different from the former, runs thus, Remarks upon the ancient and preſent State of London, 


[P] The inſcriftion is inſerted below.) It is as follows, Academia Cantabrigienfis 
M. 8 Munificientia ejus aucta 
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occafioned by ſome Roman Urns, Coins, and other Antiquities lately diſcovered. V. Natural 
Hiſtoria Telluris illuſtrata & aufia: Una cum cjuſdem Defenſione, preſertiim contra nuperas 
Objefiones D. El. Camerarii Med. Pr. Tul. Accedit Methodica Foſlium in Claſſes titiributis. 
Item Syllabus rerum corrigendarum in Geograpbie Phyſica Woodwardiane Verfione Scheuchze- 
rians. Lond. 1714. 8vo. The anſwer to Camerarius was afterwards tranſlated into 
liſh, with the following title: The Natural Hiſtory of the Earth illuſtrated, enlarged, 
defended : Written originally in Latin, and now firſt made Engliſh by Benj. Holloway, 
L. L. D. and Fellow of the Royal Society. Lond, 1726. 8 vo. To which were added Four 
Letters written by Dr Woodward upon the ſame ſubject; as alſo ſeveral papers inſerted 

the tranſlator in his Introduction, which had been communicated by the Doctor from 
his larger work as mentioned already. And fince the death of Dr Woodward, both the 
Anfwer to Camerarius and Method of Foffils have been tranſlated into French, as was like- 


' wiſe there obſerved. VI. The State of Phy/ic and of Diſeaſes : With an Enquiry into the 


Cauſes of the late Increaſe of them, but more particularly of the Small-Pox : With ſome Con- 
upon the new Pratiice of Purging in that Diſeaſe. To the whole is premiſed an Idea 
of the Nature and Mechaniſm of Man, of the Diſorders to which it is obnoxious, and of the 
Method of refiifying them. Lond. 1718. 8vo.—Theſe are all the pi printed in his 
life-time ; but ſoon after his death came out the following: I. Foffils of all Kinds digefted 
into a Method ſuitable to their Relation and Affinity, Sc. As alſo ſeveral Papers tending to 
the further Advancement of the Knowledge of Minerals, of the Ores of Metals, and of all 
other ſubterraneous Productions: With brief Directions for making Obſervations and Collections, 
and for compoſing a travelling Regiſter of all Sorts of Foſfils, Lond. 1728. 8vo. The firſt 
part of this book is an Engliſh verſion of the Methogica Foſſilium Diſtributio, mentioned 
above, No. 3. with large additions and notes. Then follow ſeveral Letters relating to the 
ſame ſubject ; the firſt of which is a tranſlation of one to Sir Iſaac Newton, prefixed to the 
Latin edition. The Directions for making Obſervations, which come after theſe, are dif- 
ferent, and much ſhorter than thoſe deſcribed in No. 2. To which is ſubjoined, A 
Addition to the ſecond Part of the Eſay toward a Natural Hiſtory of the Earth. II. A Ca- 
talogue of Foſſils in the Collection of J. Woodward, M. D. in two Tomes. Lond. 1728. 8vo, 
Tome i. Of Exgliſb Foſſils, in two Parts. 1. Such as are real and natural. 2. Such as are 
extraneous, Tome ii, Additional Engliſh native Foffils. Of foreign Foſſils, in two Parts. 
I. Such as are real and natural. 2. Such as are extraneous. An Addition to the forei 
native Foſfils. An Addition to the foreign extraneous Faſſils. Beſides theſe printed diſcourſes, 
there are ſeveral manuſcripts; an account of which, as they are characteriſtic of the 
Doctor's genius and turn of mind, is inſerted below [J. 


[2] His manuſcripts are mentioned below.) Theſe and adminiſtration, which are requiſite during its 
are all in quarto, and conſiſt of, 1. 4 Letter of the continuance ; both ſaid to be written in the year 1722. 
Origin of Nations. In this letter the Doctor vindicates 5. Collections relating to Phyfic. Theſe, among other 
* aic account of the origin of mankind from things, contain a draught of three Greſham lectures. 
Adam, by endeavouring to prove, that they all ſprang upon the formation of the fœtus, and the juices which 
from one ſtock. He likewiſe confiders the opinions are of uſe in the body ; ſome of which obſervations 
of ſeveral eminent writers relating to the migration of had been formerly inſerted in his printed works. 6. 
the Americans, and ſhews their miſtakes, with Caſes in Phyfic obſerved and related by himſelf. They 
regard to the time and the countries from whence they are — — with a variety of remarks upon the 
are ſuppoſed to have removed. 2. 4 Letter of the different ſubjects, and contained in thirteen volumes. 
Origin of the Americans. The Doctor has proceeded 7. A Diſcourſe giving ſome Account of the many great 
no Einther here than to lay down his g plan; by Things done + Royal Society for the Honour and Ad- 
which he ſhews his opinion both as to the perſons and vantage of the Nation. The Doctor begins with the 
time of that ſettlement, which he ſuppoſes to have foundation of the Society, and, having coolidered the 
been upon the confuſion at Babel. There is one com- ſtate of learning in former proceeds to ſhew the 
mon date both to this letter and the former, namely obſervations made by the Sheds in aſtronomy, the 
6 July 1727. 3. The Wiſdom of the antient Egyptians, atmoſphere, and our own globe ; with the improve- 
concerning their Arts, their Sciences, and their Learning; ments in navigation, agriculture, and gardening ; as 
their Laws, their Government, and their Religion: With likewiſe the diſcoveries in anatomy, mathematics, 
occafional Reflection: on the State of 22 the architecture, mechanics, and in a manner all uſcful 
Jus, and ſome other nations. Few of theſe re- arts, which malt greatly contribute to the pleaſure of 
ceived the Doctor's finiſhing hand; but under each of the mind, the benefit of trade, and the conveniences of 
them he endeavours to ſhew from ſuch remains as are life. 8. An Account of Ores and Metals, with the man- 
yet preſerved, that they ſeem to fall greatly ſhort of ner in which rhey bye in the Earth. This is but a ſhort 
that high character which is given of them by ſome tract, and not intirely finiſhed. 9. The Art of Eſar- 
learned writers, in any of theſe reſpects. 4. Two ing. This is a complete ſummary of all that concerns 
Diſcourſes concerning the Plague. The former upon the fining and reducing of ores, and the ſeparating | 
the cauſes and nature of the diſtemper, with the me- and refining of metals, with an Apen relating $ 


thod of cure; the latter of the œconomy, conduct, the ordering of metals (24). P.(24) Ward's 


| Greſham profes 


WOOLSTON [Trowas] an enthuſiaſtical divine of uncommon fame in his 
day, was born in the year 1669 at Northampton, where his father was a tradeſman of 
good repute (a). After a proper education at a grammar · ſchool he was ſent to Cambridge, 
and admitted of Sidney College in 1685 (4); where he behaved with exemplary diligence 


to the ſtatutes whereof he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, took holy orders, 
made a good figure in the pulpit of the Univerſity-church, and was in good eſteem both 
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and ſobriety, performed the academical exerciſes with reputation, took both his degrees ow» life, . 15” 
in Arts at the ular ſtated times, and was choſen a Fellow of his College, conformably © 7*” 42 
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in gublic and in the chapel of his college 97 But ir ſeems he early imbibed a tincture 
of fanaticiſm, which ſhewed itſelf at his appearance. in the republick of letters, in a 
piece which he printed at the e in 1705, under the title of The old apology 
for the truth of the Chriſtian religion again the and Gentiles revived. The deſign © 
this work, which contains near 400 pages in 8vo; is to prove all the actions of Moſes 
to be typical of Chriſt and his Church, and to ſhew how ſome of the fathers underſtood” 
them not to be real, but typical relations of what was to come. Hbwever, though in 
this performance there were ſome ſingular notions advanced, and a new manner of de- 
fending Chriſtianity propoſed, yet there was nothing that gave offence, many things which 
ſhewed great ingenuity and learning, and the whole is written in a clear, though not a 
delicate ſtile. This was printed at the preſs of the Univerſity, where our author till con- 
tinued, reſiding in his College in ſtrict compliance to the ſtatutes thereof, till the year 
1720, when going to London (c) he there publiſhed that year a Latin diſſertation intity- () After a year's 
led De Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium Epiſtola circa res Feſu Chriſti geſtas. Per Myftagogum. 8 vo. — pg 
In which he endeavours to prove, that Pontius Pilate did write a letter to Tiberius Cæſar jrived of bis 
concerning the works of Chriſt, but that the epiſtle delivered down to us under that gil 
name among the writings of the Fathers was forged. The ſame year he publiſhed another 
ſmall pamphlet in Latin with the title of Origenis Adamantii Renati Epiſtola ad Doctores 
M bitbeium, Waterlandium, Whiſtonium, alioſque literatos hujus ſeculi diſputatores,cirea fidem vere 
orthodoxam & ſcripturarum interpretationem: and ſoon after a ſecond epiſtle with the ſame 
title [D]. Ia both theſe epiſtles he embraces the allegorical interpretation of the ſcrip- 
tures after Origen, in whoſe name, he reprehends thoſe learned men mentioned particu- 
larly by bim, who, he ſays, appeal to the Fathers as the beſt interpreters of ſcripture, yet 
exhibit doctrines directly repugnant to the ſenſe of the Fathers. Theſe epiſtles were ma- 
nifeſtly dictated by a ſpirit of allegorizing the letter of the holy ſcriptures into myſtery, 
and while his friends beheld it with compaſſion and concern, others treated it with a con- 
temptuous ſilence and neglect as an old exploded error. But what was the conſequence ? 
the allegorical itch with which he was infected broke out with greater fury the ſame year 
in a letter of near 70 pages, addreſſed to Dr Thomas Bennet, Rector of St Giles Crip 
gate, London, upon this queſtion, Whether the people called Quaktrs da not the neareſt of 
any other ſe in religion reſemble the primitive Chriſtians in principles and practice? By Ari- 
flobulus[E). This was followed the next year 1721 by another Letter (addreſſed to the 
ſame gentleman) in defence of the Apoſtles and primitive Fathers of the church for their alle- 
gorical interpretation of the law of Moſes, againſt the minifters of the letter, and literal com- 
mentators of this age, and ſoon after; an anſwer to theſe two letters. They are all written 
with ſome wit and humour (d), but his view appears to have been rather to indulge his % S » perio- 
animolity againſt the Ce'BY» than to defend either Apoſtles, Fathers, or Quakers. He The 1 
had now abſented himſelf from the college beyond the time limited by the ſtatutes, yet Pune, t 
the ſociety and his friends looking on his caſe with pity, and willing to impute his ab- lice abou: . 
ſence to a real diſtemper, allowed him the revenues of his fellowſhip for a ſupport, till ** *=* 
he hearing that was the reaſon alledged for their kindneſs, went of his own accord to the 


wit! Efteemed for his learning and piety, &c.) Mr following account of the writing of this piece by our 
miam Whifton, who was his contemporary in the author's forementioned friend and acquaintance Mr 
\ fo the me Univerſity, and well acquainted with him, tells us (1), Whiſton. It happened,” ſays he, that after ſome 
4 mis own that he was in his younger days a clergyman of very * time he [Mr Woolſton] moſt unfortunately fell into 
life, p. 198. edit, good reputation, a ſcholar, and well eſteemed as a * Origen's allegorical works ; and poring hard apon 
1753- M preacher, charitable to the poor, and beloved by all them without communicating his ſtudies to any 
good men that knew him. body, he became ſo fanciful in that matter, that he 
B) His exerciſes in the univerſity and the college-cha- * thought the allegorical way of interpretation of rhe 
pel.) Theſe lay by him in MS. till the year 1722, * ia of the Old Tefament had been unjuſtly 
when having thrown into a continued diſcourſe, he * neglefted by the moderns; and that it might be 
publiſhed it in a treatiſe intituled The exact ſitneſi of rbe * uſeful for an additional proof of the truth of Chri- 
time in which CunisT was manifefied in the fleſs, de- * ſtianity ; infomuch that he preached this doctrine ; 
monſtrated by reaſon, againſt the objeAions of the old Cen- firſt in the college Ty to the great ſurprize of | 
tiles and of modern ern. Wherein he 1. Eu- bis audience; though, his intentions — 
deavours to ſtew, that a long proceſs of time, or ma- to be good, and his perſon beloved, no difcoarage- 
ny ages of the world ought to be ove befare it ment was ſhewed him there. After which he 
could be convenient that God ſhould ſend CuzisT. * preached the ſame dodrine in ſome fermons before 
2. That that age of the world in which Cnalsr was * the whole — —_ (one of which I 
ſent to us, was the firteſt and moſt convenient for him remember to have myſelf) ; and printed them 
to be ſent in. 3. That though it was ſo long a time under the title of The OM Apology revived (2). (2) 14. ity. 
before God ſent Cnxls r, and though his coming was DI 4 fecond Epiftle with the ſame title.) In this | 
and uſeful for the ſalvation of men, yer the E he has ſome pleaſant raillery on the important 
neſs of God is not to be for that he was | ions, as he irogically fly les them, which had 
ent no ſooner. This piece may be juſtly numbered upon particular prepofitions. Param refert, 
among our moſt curious trafts of divinity ; what fays ng Togo {an, in, ad, per, ob, 23 
Dr Jenkins and all who had wrote before on che ſame ) Nomini Chriſti & Spiritus Sandi in Doxologis 7 
fa being much inferior to it. In the dedication to U bujus wel illins preyoſitionis nec minuit — 
his friend Dr Bardſey Fiſher, Maſter of Sidney college, Nivinitatem Filii & Spiritus Sandi. 0 
he obſerves, that it was compoſed twenty years before his letter was profeſſedly wrote to defend the 
the publication, and delivered as a public exerci 
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under any diſorder. he 


which allow the fellows, if in 


prevailed on to publiſh, with a dedication to Dr Fiſher, the next year 1722, 


the beſt and ſobereſt piece he ever wrote, as has been already mentioned below (g). But 9 Rem. (2] 


his evil genius ſoon returned, and through its baleful inſtigations in 1723 and the fol- 
lowing year came out his Four Free-gifts to the Clergy, together with his own anſwer to 
them, in five ſeveral pamphlets. Theſe were all wrote upon his allegorical ſcheme, plen- 
tifully interſperſed with rhetorical flowers thrown at the clergy, under the appellation of 
bireling priefts and miniſters of the letter. But though he expreſſed no regard for the prieſts, 
yet he expreſſed a very great one for religion; and did what ſome may think more than 
neceſſary to defend it, when in 1726 he publiſhed A defence of the miracle of the thundering 
legion, againſt Mr Moyle's diſſertation [G]. Such a motley conduct ſaved him from all le- 
8 either by eccleſiaſtical cenſure or civil infliction. He was grown in- 

indiſcreet to a wild degree, his brain was a little turned, and indiſcretion was the 


genuine offspring of enthuſiaſm. All this was laid to his charge, but his perſon re- 


mained free and untouched. That lenity proved his ruin: inſtead of making a proper 
uſe of it to the purpoſe of ſobriety, he turned it, as is not unfrequently ſeen in the like 
caſes, into an encouragement for running to the wildeſt extravagance. Not content with 
reviling the miniſters, he proceeded to revile the maſter. His Four Free-gifts had ſcarcely 


well ſeen the light, when, from the controverſy then ſubſiſting between Mr A. Collins 
the Chriſtian Religion , he took * A Cells 
occaſion to publiſh his Moderator between an Infidel and an Apoſtate, together with two ſup- and nb: 
my to the Moderator [H]. In theſe pieces, not contenting himſelt with the purſuit —— 
is allegorical ſcheme to the excluſion of the literal ſenſe, he not only contended for ſub- her vc. 
lime and myſtical interpretations of the miracles of Chriſt, but alſo aſſerted, that they e —_— 


were not real, or ever actually wrought. This was ſtriking at the very vitals of Chri- perſecution for 
ſtianity: ſuch an aſſertion was not to be borne in a Chriſtian country, and therefore he 


and his opponents, concerning the Grounds and Reaſons of 


was proſecuted by the Attorney- general, but the proceſs was ſtopped at the interceſſion 
of Mr Whiſton [II, with whom our author had preſerved a friendſhip from their youth, 
and 


(F] Care = mp diſordered in his mind.) Mr pw a piece in its defence. But the writer of Mr 
Whiſton obſerves, that the publication by preaching Woolſton's life well obſerves, that though the latter 
and printing his notions appeared to be ſo wild, that part of this defence of the miracle relating to the per- 
a report went about that he was under a diſorder ſecution in Gaul is learnedly written, yet little can 
df mind; which when he heard, inftead of that ap- be ſaid in commendation of the former part. And it 
2 he thorght he had deſerved by retrieving a long mult be confeſſed that the truth of this pretended mi- 
argument for the truth of Chriſtianity, he racle is at preſent generally exploded. 
grew really diſordered, and, eeds this friend, was [H] He publifbed The Moderator, c. and two 


accordingly confined for a long time; after which, plementi.] Mr. Whiſton (6) gives the following — (6) In the fame 
though his notions were eſteemed in part the effect of of theſe pamphlets. length, ſays this friend, Place. 


ſome ſuch diſorder, yet did he regain his liberty. he wrote ſeveral pamphlets to prove that following 
When he found himſelf pretty well as he thought, he the literal ſenſe of the Old Tefament was no better 
fell a writing to great men, and to his old friends; than antichriſtianiſm; though in the mean time he 
and inſiſted on the truth of his notions, and pretended ſometimes infinuated, that Jeſus Chriſt's own miracles 
that the reports of his diſorders aroſe only from the were no other than allegorical miracles, and not real 
inability the learned were under to confute them (4). facts, and expoſed thoſe miracles taken in the literal 
[G] A defence of the miracle of the thundering /egion ſenſe after ſuch a manner, and with ſuch a mixture 
againſi Mr Moyle.} It has been already obſerved under of wit and ſcoffing, as if he in earneſt intended to 
Mr Moyle's article, that our author grounds the proba- abuſe and oppoſe the Chriſtian religion; which def 
bility of the miracle upon the importance of the occa- however he utterly denied, and 41 to wonder 
fon; to which may be added in his favour, that he that any ſhould impute ſuch a thing to him; and about 


is countenanced therein by the great Grotius, who the ſame time he wrote another pamphlet again ſome 
ſpeaking of the miraculous gift of tongues poured of the unbelievers, which was by no means ah ble 
upon the Apoſtles, argues for its continuance to all ane +. Things * in this ſtate, and the unbelievers + He mcaos the 
fu — 4 = 
Mira 0 


t ages from the importance of it to convert thinking to make ule of his folly to lay a blot upon 
the ns; a conſideration which was thought by Chriſtianity, encouraged him to go on, bought his 
him to have ſo much weight in it, that he was per- pamphlets at an high price, and ſent them abroad as 
ſuaded from a parity of reaſon that the gift was cer- far as the Weſt Indies to do miſchief there. 

tainly conti to the later as to the earlier times of [7] The proſecution wwas dropped at the i of 
the church. Nay, he took the converſion of the Mr Whifer.) The following incident, which hap- 
Heathens to be an occafion ſo worthy of the divine pened in this proſecution, is related thus in the account 
of his life as not unworthy attention: The Attorney 
General having beard that Mr Woolſton did not write 
the books for which he was under proſecution · (a ſlan- 
der which was raiſed by his enemies) told Mr Whi 

us When he was interpoling in the behalf of Mr W 

What he had heard, and at the ſame time 

himſelf very juſtly i 


tanium 
. 
ö 4 


of this miracle, and publiſhed che ſawne 


and for whom he always expreſſed | the bighet ett ef 
' eſcape out of the hands of the law would! 
it again. Quite othetwiſe: the Kindneſs of 


lets to make hi 


cautioned 
iend had a con 


take 
trary effect. He £ 
g and printing Six diſcourſes on AS. 
grounded upon the ſame principles with 
miracles, which he even did not ſpare 
The enthufiaſtick ſcheme not being 
y ſuch a profane mirth 


» 1728, 1729, and 173% in writin 
* ereof [KI, which were 
againſt the reality of dur Saviour s 


— it offenſive 
and ſcoff, as came little, if at all, ſhort of the moſt horrid blaſphemy. This was filli 
up the meaſure of his iniquity. Innumerable books and pamphlets, both from Biſh 


1 and inferior clergy, appeared 


inſt his difcourſes z and 


what was far worſe, a ſecond 


proſecution was commenced and carried on with vigour againſt him [L] for the firſt four 


relate this to Sir Philip Yorke. Mr Whiſton aſſured 
the Attorney General, that he had known Mr Wool- 
ſton from his youth, and that he was thoroughl 
ſuaded nobody elſe writ the books : which 
of Mr Whiſton eraſed the impreſſion that the other 
malicious report had made in the General. 
But let us hear what Mr Whiſton himſelf 3 
s fallin 


per- 
ation 


an account of poor Mr Woolſton, and 
into his allegorical notions ; and told him 
common lawyers could not know, what ſuck 

come 


31 ffering to e yſelf 
the court, _—_— to them in 

- cedes; bet Eil racber defiring that they ven 
not proceed any further againſt him. He promiſed 
1 he woald not , unleſs the then Se: of 
* State, the Townſend, ſent him an order ſo to 
op 

s © 5 


the King ſupported blaſphemy. However, no farther 
Gf was made in Mr Woolſton's trial (8). 

Mr Whiſton was not alone in oppoſing this — 
cution, if we may believe the writer of Mr Woolſton's 
life, who tells us, that while he was under it, he 
waited upon the Archbiſhop of Canterbury [Dr Wake] 
who proteſted that he was ſo far from forwarding the 

ſecution, that he was averſe to that and to all pro- 

ations in matters of religion. That his Grace de- 
fired Mr Woolſton to ſtay a while with him, and their 
diſcourſe then turned upon ancient learning, aud par- 
ticularly the Fathers; and, continues this writer, 1 
have heard Mr Woolſton ſay, that among all the 
men of letters with whom he had „he ne- 
ver heard any one talk with more judgment and 
% Wooliton's . Jearning than the Archbiſhop than did (9)." 
ie, p12. KI Six diſcourſes on the miracles of Chrift, and two 
defences of them.) The fix diſcourſes are dedicated to 
fix Biſhops ; Gibſon Biſhop of London. Chandler 
Biſhop of Litchfield, Smalbroke Biſhop of St David's, 
Hare Biſhop of Chicheſter, Sherlock Biſhop of Ban- 
gor, and Potter Biſhop of Oxford; and 5 
are all inſulted and ridiculed, yet it is done in ſuc 
a manner, that perbaps the graveſt man alive could 
not read them without ſmiling. There is alſo a great 
deal of merriment and humour in the diſcourſes 


(3) Whiſton's 
memoirs, p. 200. 


ſame _—_— as 
allegorical, I 
+ mw been obſerved , is not K. a4 
in the Bio- deed, and Ori in particular, 2 
Dit. ſelves to rey, <6, letter; but endeavoured upon the 
foundation of the letter to raiſe ſpiritual meanings, 


cation was carrying on, and before his trial, he paid 
a viſit to his old friend Mr Whiſton, who as ſoon 43 
he beheld Mr Woolſton, lifted up his hands, and with a 
out of his houſe, crying that the 
fight of him was offenſive to him. Mr W 
zed at this unuſual treatment, aſked him how he 

injured him? to which Mr Whiſton anſwered 
By your Diſcourſes on the Miracles. 
to expoſtulate with him, 
is telling him that this behaviour was not conſiſtent with 
principles of liberty; which he had often aſſerted 
in has writings, and in ſeveral converſations with him: 
he likewiſe reminded him of his frequent promiſes to 
befriend A. times of dan 
iberty of writing on 
— — he _ — — 

in propagation of his own notions 

Mr Whiſton, deaf to his ex- 


TH Koa 


loud voice bid him 


; * told him, un- 
ious ſubjects was in- 
Sa y ſucceſsful 
primitive Chriſtianity. 
poſtulations, told him, that he had 
| imagined he would; an 
affured him, that he could not bear the fight of him. 
Mr Woolſton ſeeing him violent and implacable, took 
his leave of him, and never ſaw him afterwards. Thus 
ſtory of this viſit is related by the writer of Mr 
Woolſton's life in his favour as an apologiſt ; in which 
proceeds thus: This is a ſtrong inftance of 
the of miſguided zeal, which often tranſports 
without that zeal have the tendereſt ſenti- 
ments of hamanity: this is the caſe with Mr Whiſton, 
a perſon of extraordinaty humility, free from all the 
_ vain pride of life, humane; and auſtere in his manner 
g: with merit to recommend him to the higheſt 
honours in the church, and no inclination to purſue 
them. Of this learned and worthy man, Mt Woolſlon, 
| the laſt unfriendly greeting 
ſpoke with love and reſpe& (10). 
himſelf gives it with confiderable variations. Looking 19, 20. 
on this not as a new proſecution, but a recommence- 
ment of the former, he dbſcrves, that no further 
| in it, till Mr Woolſton bad pub- 
our Saviour's miracles, 
with ſuch reproachful words, that 
is caſe, and looked upon it as partly 
rde mind, I did not think it became me to 
* be concerned for him in an 
* he haddedicated a pam 
ſelf to me. I told him, that had not my 
as à firm believer of the Chriſtian religion very 
great harm by bis dedication. 
farther told him, that what he now aſſerted, ſeemed 


notwithſtanding | | 
ut Mr Whiſton (ro) Idem, p. 16, 


E 


public manner, though 
ct to me, and came him - 


, he had done me 


aſſert that our Savi was n more than an 
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of theſe diſcourſes. At his trial in Guildhall, London, before the. Lord Chief, Juſtice 
Raymond, he ſpoke ſeveral times himſelf, and 


it very hard to e 
ſons, were no more judges of the ſubjet3s on 5 If © 

moſt crabbed points of the law. told the Chief Juſtice, that when be talked m the. Arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury about his books and the proſecution againſt. him, his Grace ſaid, Wat he 

wiſhed that be bad not dwelt ſo much em hireling priefis;, and here, my Lord, continues he, the 

() Fis name Hoe pinches, His counſel (i) pleaded in his defence, that his intent was fo far from 

hich he after. bringing the Chriſtian religion into contempt, that it was to fix it upon a better founda- 

warks chaneed tion: It was likewiſe queſtioned whether affairs came properly under that court. In 

ley by ac of anſwer to which it was maintained, that our common Chriſtianity was attacked, and that 

parliament. He common Chriſtianity was well known to be a part of the common law. The reſult was, 

a» counſe} for Mr that Mr Woolſton was found guilty of writing, printing, and publifhing the books for 

Woultor, vith- which he was indicted, and ſentenced to ſuffer a year's impriſonment, and to pay a fine 

reward, of 1001. Yet through all his oppreſſions he ſpoke with great reſpeft and veneration of 

the Lord Chief Juſtice Raymond, highly extolling the lenity and wiſdom conſpicuous 

(2) 1dem, p. 17.jn his behaviour to him through his trial (&). He purchaſed the liberty of the rules of 

the King's Bench, where he continued after the expiration of the year, being unable to 

pay the fine. His fupport was derived chiefly from the fore-mentioned annual allowance 

of his brother: he had alſo ſeveral contributions ſent to him after his commitment by 

nerous perſons well diſpoſed to his perſon, ſome of whom made a very conſiderable 

gure in polite literature, Moreover, the fale of his works being very great, his gains 

therefrom muſt have been proportionable, though he defrayed all the expences, and thoſe 

not inconſiderable, which his bookſellers, printers, and publiſhers were ſubjected to by 

felling and printing them. However, when he was commitred to the King”s Bench pri- 

fon, he had in his poſſeſſion about 20 l. the greater part whereof he drew by degrees as he 

wanted it, out of the perſon's hands with whom the whole ſum was depoſited [AJ]. He 

became ſo odious to the generality, that while he was in the rules he met with ſeveral 

inſults [V]; yet he had ſome friends who wiſhed for his freedom, particularly that great 

worthy divine Dr Samuel Clarke, notwithſtanding his forementioned refuſal ro Mr Whi- 

ſton, did actually a ſhort time before his death begin to make ſollicitations at court for 

Mr Woolſton's releaſement, declaring that he did not undertake it as an approver of his 

doctrines, but as an advocate for that liberty, for which he himſelf had always contended. 

He looked on Mr Woolſton, *tis ſaid, as one under perſecution for religion, which he 

thought inconſiſtent with the liberties of England, and with the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 

and on that principle ſollicited the relief of the oppreſſed, but was hindered from pro- 

ceeding in his deſign by his death, which happened ſoon after Mr Woolſton's commit- 

(7) Dem, p. 13. ment (/). But the greateſt obſtruction to his deliverance from confinement was the obli- 

| gation he was under of giving ſecurity not to offend by any future writings; an office 

which he would not impoſe on any friend, becauſe he was reſolved not only to write again, 

but to do it as freely as he had before. Yet for ſome few months he died « en- 

deavours were continued to be uſed by ſome particular friends for his deliverance. But 

his death put an end to their attempts, and to his own troubles here, on Saturday the 

27th of January 1733, after an illneſs of four days, by a diſeaſe which was then epide- 

mical, viz. a violent cold, attended with pains in the head and bones. But Mr Woolfton's 

greateſt grievance was a ſto in the ſtomach, to eaſe which all medicines proved in- 

effectual. About half an hour before he died he was fitting by the fire in his bed-cham- 

ber, when he aſked his nurſe, to help him to bed, and a few minutes before his death 

he uttered theſe words, This is « fruxgie which all men muſt go through, and which I bear not 


Philo and Origen, and the like allegorifts, of which not from any extravagance or 
* hardly the leaſt traces appear among either the likewiſe a family of children, 


ong other things urged, that he thought 
tbagh oberife v0) learned and worthy per- 
which be wrote, than be himſelf was à judge of the 


; and he had 
ek added to Mr 


* Jewiſh or Gentile Chriſtians, till afier the deſtruction Woolſton's compaſſion for him (12). This inftance (12) wo-ltor's 


aof Jcruſalem, which was thirty. ei 
death of our Saviour, and to whi was d by a perſon of a plentiful fortune, 
* duction of the impure book of Canticler into the ea - who reported, that he had defrayed part of the expence 
: no prodably be aſcribed ieee © deſu all he expence which that deere ul 
— — y be aſcribed (11). to ce whi oſecution ſhould 
4 p. 3 to obſerve theſe two brother enthufiaſts alike infatuated, bring upon him. Notwichſtahdin Theſe iſes, to 
201, cho' with different idols, equally blind to every means 1 

of conviction in to their ref] | ms, 
yet each plainly di the mote in his brother's 

but neither of them that in his own eye. 


» ſays the writer of his life, I myſelf have been 


illing before nor after Mr Woolfton's commitment 
: ", Ren ch — * 


of our hamanity was ſo much greater, as he life, p. 24. 
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(14)13em, P. 23, 
20. 


(1) in the life of our author's great grandfather Sir Ro 
Sit Ee.ry Wot- Bocton Malherb, 


ten. 


Majeſty's Executors, and was Secret 
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his own fingers, with a _ 
friend's hand, and fo expired. 
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OOLSTON. WOT 
only patiently, but with willingneſi (n). He then immediately cloſed his eyes and lips with 
to compoſe his fice with decency without the help of a 
Through his ſhort illneſs he behaved himſelf with a chear- 
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ful reſignation hecoming a man of probity, underſtanding, and learning, a character, ſays 


the writer of his life (o), which is not in the 


power of all his enemies to rob him of. To 
this, adds the ſame writer, I may join that of an exemplary, meek [O] and tem 

ſon; and he has often declared, continues this writer, to myſelf and many other 
friends, that if he was poſſeſſed of more than 601. a year, he 


ther of his 


could not ſpend more on 


himſelf; ſo great, he ſaid, was the pleaſure which he found in temperance. He died a 
bachelor, and was buried on Tueſday the goth of January 1734, in St George's church- 


yard, Southwark (p).—He left behind him in MS. a diſcou 


Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry [P]. Beſides the pieces wrote in anſwer to him by that 
Biſhop, there came out innumerable pamphlets againſt him at different times by various 
authors; and Biſhop Gibſon thought it neceſſary to warn the clergy of his dioceſe againſt 
his pernicious doctrines in his paſtoral letters. But the writer of his life ſays (40, he had ') p. 21. 
heard Mr Woolſton ſpeak of a book written by Dr Wade againſt him, which he in- 


tended to conſider, if he had lived to have got his freedom, which he thought to be 
more worthy of his conſideration than any other. 


[O] He wwas an exemplary meck man.) Of this tem- 
per there is given the following inſtance : Being told 
that he was repreſented, in a ſcandalous pamphlet, 
called The Life of Colonel Chartres, as chaplain to that 

ntleman, and as his companion in ſome of his un- 

awful pleaſures (though he had in truth not ſo much 
as ever ſeen hisperſon); and being thereſore at the ſame 
time adviſcd to proſecute the author, he enquired in- 
to the circumſlances of the wretch who libelled him, 
ard being informed of his having a family, and of bis 
1.eceſlicous coudition, he ſaid, that if he ſhould reduce 
the poor creatures to beggary by a proſecution, their 
miſery would give him more pain, than his juſt re- 
venge on the man could poſſibly give him pleaſure. 


(14) 
[P] He left behind bim a diſcourſe addreſſed to Biſhop 
Cmallbroke.] This prelate had been the molt volumi- 


fophical Enquirer, No. 


nous writer that appeared in the controverſy againſt 
our author, who, in a vindication of that antagoniſt, 
is affirmed to have frequented the Quaker- meetings ; 
a fooliſh aſperſion, ſays the guardian of his fame, 
which is contradicted in a pamphlet called The Philo- 
5. A remarkable ſtory was 
bruited about of the Biſhop, which perhaps might be 
taken from the MS. of our author, that in explainin 
the miracle of the devils ſent by Chriſt into the h 

of ſwine, he took occafion to mention the numbers of 
each, wherein the number of ſwine being found to be 
one more than that of the devils, it was obſerved that 
ſome two of the ſwine could have but one devil, 
which conſequently muſt be divided into two halves, 
upon which his Lordſhip was unluckily nicknamed 
Biſhop Split- devil (15). 


WOTTON [Sir HENRY] a ſtateſman of good abilities, much employed abroad, 
and not leſs diſtinguiſhed at home by his learning and parts, was born on the goth of 
March 1568, O. S. at Bocton or Boughton-hall in the pariſh of Boughton-Malherbe in 
the county of Kent, where the family had been ſettled for many generations [A]; being 


[4] The family had been ſettled for many generations.] 
Iſaac Walton has given the following pedigree from 
pe otton, of 

nt, who was born about the year 
1460, and by King Edward IV. was made Lieutenant 
ot Giſnes, and Knight Porter and Comptroller of Ca- 
lais, where he died, and lies honourably interred. He 
had four ſons, of whom the eldeſt, his heir, Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton, born in 1489, was made Treaſurer of 
Calais, and was of the Privy Council to Henry VIIT. 
who offered him the poſt of Lord High Chancellor of 
England, which we are told, out of a virtuous mo- 


deity, he refuſed. His youngeſt brother was the ſa- 


mous Nicolas Wotton, Doctor of Law, and ſome time 
Dean both. of York and Canterbury ; was ſent nine 
times Embaſſador to foreign Princes; was Privy Coun- 
ſellor to King Henry VIII, Edwaid VI, to Queen 
Mary, and to Queen clizabeth; and after he had 
been employed during the wars between England, 
Scotland, and France, three ſeveral times, and not 
unſucceſsfully, in Committees for _ of peace 
between the three kingdoms, died, ſays Mr Camden, 
full of commendations for wiſdom and piety. He was 
alſo by K. Henry the VIIIch's will made one of his 
| of State to his 
ſon King Edward VI. The ſame King Henry VIII. 
offered bim a biſhoprick, which he refuſed, ſays Ho- 
lingſhead ; and the truth of which appears from the 


following letter, addreſſed by him 


dit be poſlible 


To the Right Worſhipful Mr Bellaſlis. 


* Gentyle Mr Bellaſſis, for the paſſyon of God, yf 
Job aſſaye, as fare as yow maye, to 
* conveye this biſhoprike from me. So I might 
* ayoyde hit withoute diſpleaſur, I wold ſurelye never 
* meddel withe hit. There be ynough thar be meete 
for bit, n hit. I can _ 
* yn car obtrudatur non cupucnti, imo ne idones 
VOL. VI. Ne- 362. | 


* quidem. My mynde is as troubled as my wrytinge 
* ns J guæſo tandem excogita, ita tamen ut citra 
* offenſam. Sicg; propeer temporis anguſtiam, nunc vale 
« feliciter. Written at Dimiflcldorge the xith daye of 
November, A® 1539. 


* Yours to his littel powre, 
* NicfoLas WoTTON. 


' © Adde whatſoever yow will 
More to hit, ſo yo adde 
Not Biſhop.“ 


Sir Robert Wotton, ſon and heir to the foremen- 
tioned Sir Edward Wotton, who was father to the 
ſubject of the preſent article, was born in 1521; he 
had many invitations to come to cpurt, with offers of 
promotion, by Queen Elizabeth. who made him a viſit 
at Bocton- hall; he modeſtly declined all. Mr 
Lambert ſpeaks of him as a cheriſher of learned men. 
He married firſt Elizabeth daughter of Sir John Rud- 
ſtone, Knt, by whom he had three ſons ; Edward, who 
being knighted by Qu. Elizabeth in 15 
Lord Wotton and Baron of Morley in Kent, was em- 
ployed often in the character of an Embaſſador by 
that Queen, and made Comptroller of the Houſhold 
and of the Privy Council to her ſucceſſor. The ſecond 
ſon, James, choſe a military life, and in the 38th of 
Eliz. was knighted in the field, after the taking of 
Cadiz in Spain. The third ſon, John, was alfo knighted 
by Qu. Elizabeth, but died „ The — qg6a.Þc 
brothers muſt have been — of conſid merit, 
from their having the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon them by Queen Elizabeth, whoſe Knights it is 
obſerved were held in greater efteem, as more 
cautiouſly and more ſparingly created than K. James's 


48 E 


the 
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K. p- 28, 29. 


(e) p. 30. 


P (15) P. 21. 


addreſſed to Dr Smalbroke, (?/ 7. 2. 


* „ 


, was created 


Ss a 


* 
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the only child of his mother Eleon 


WOTTON: 


ora, daughter of Sir William Finch of Eaſtwell in | 


W ant 
24 
9 F . 
* « 4 = 


Kent, and widow of Robert Morton, of the ſame county, Eſq; He was trained up with 


great care and tenderneſs by 


vided to inſtruct him in the firſt rudiments of grammar; whence, as ſoon as his ſt 
d ſufficient to bear a ſtricter diſcipline, he was ſent to Wincheſter 


were jud 
a) His life by Jo ged 
ſaac Walton, 


her in his infancy, after which a domeſtic tutor was pro- 


h k 


ſchool, where he continued till the age of ſixteen (a), when having made an extraordinary 


prefixed to Reli- progreſs in claſſical learning, he was removed for further improvement to Oxford, and 


quiz Wottonia- 
ne, edit. 1672. 
and 1635. 


Ach. Oxon. in the rank of a 
vol. II. col. 62 


application, and removed at two years ſtanding, to Qu 


admitted of New College, in the beginning of the year 1584; but had chambers (as was 
not unuſual at that time) in Hart Hall, now Hertford College; where, though he lived 
gentleman commoner (5), yet he purſued his ſtudies with uncommon 


ueen's College, in the view of 


applying himſelf with better advantage to logic and philoſophy, in which he made an 


extraordinary progreſs, without neglectin 
So much diſtinguiſhed merit recommend 


Provoſt of that college, who in ſome diſcourſe with him finding 


to cultivate his talents for polite literature, 
him to the particular notice and favour of the 


he had entertained 


ſome thoughts of writing a play, deſired him to complete that deſign for the uſe of the 


ſociety. 


Thus encouraged 


he ſet upon the buſineſs in earneſt, and compoſed a tragedy 


0% 14, col. 623- ghich he called by the title of Tancredo (c); and which, it is ſaid, was ſo ſkilfully plan- 
ned, the characters ſo judiciouſly contraſted, and ſo well ſuſtained, the whole alſo enli- 
vened with ſuch ſhrewd and ſubtle ſtrokes of wit, and ſeaſoned with ſo many moral ſen- 
tences, that the graveſt perſons of the ſociety declared, he had in a ſlight employment 


given an early and a ſolid teſtimony of his future abilities (d). On the 8th of June eb. 


1588 he you up a grace (i. e. a petition) to the Univerſity to be admitted to the reading“ 


of any © 


the books of Ariſtotle's logick, which was granted [B]. 
ſtudied the civil law under the famous profeſſor Albericus Gentilis [C]. 


In the mean time he 
This profeſſor 


was by birth an Italian, of which language our ſtudent was particularly fond, ſtudied 


it with great aſſiduity, and acquired an extraordinary readineſs in it. 


This, however, 


he did not ſuffer to engroſs his time, to the neglect of the academical exerciſes: he was 
mindful to look into ſuch philoſophical ſubjects as were proper for that purpoſe, and he 
read the three lectures required for his degree of Maſter of Arts, which were much ap- 

lauded by the Univerſity [DI. Upon the death of his father, which happened in 1589, 
he came by the old gentleman's laſt will into the poſſeſſion of a perpetual rent-charge of 


(4 Ibid, 


[II Which grace was granted.) Conditionally that 
he ſhould determine in the following Lent, ſays Mr 
(2) Ath. Oxon, Wood (2), who ſuppoſes, with the greateſt probability, 
vol. VI. col, that this grace was for his degree of A. B. though after 
622, 623. the moſt diligent ſearch he could not find in any of the 
univerſity regiſters, that Mr Wotton did ſo determine, 
or was ever admitted to that degree or any other. Mr 
(3) nbi ſupra, Walton tells us (3), on the other hand, that he took 
the degree of A. M. at this time, about the twentieth 
year of his age: and indeed his reading che lectures 
de acello favour this aſſertion ; ſuch lectures being ſtill 
a part of the public exerciſe for that degree, But we 
ſhall not meds to decide this important diſpute. 
Fides fit penes quemg; authorem. 
[CI He ftudied the civil law under Albericus Gentilis.] 
Mr Walton tells us (4), that our ſtudent was taken 
into ſuch a boſom friendſhip with this Profeſſor, that, 
if it had been poſſible, Gentilis would have breathed 
all his excellent knowledge both of the mathematics 
and law into the breaſt of his dear Henry (for ſo Gen- 
tilis uſed to call him). And though he was not able 
» to do that, yet there was in Sir Henry ſuch a propen- 
fity and connaturalneſs.to the Italian language, and 
thoſe ſtudies whereof Gentilis was a great maſter, that 
this friendſhip between them did daily increaſe, and 
proved greatly advantageous to Sir Henry for his im- 
provement in ſeveral ſciences during his ſtay in the 
' univerſity. Sir Henry intimates his knowledge of 
(5) Tn the en- the civil law in his State of Chriſtianity (5), and we ſee 
trance of that his acquaintance with the mathematics in ſeveral of 
2. his letters to Lord Zouch (6). 
(6) Printed in [Dil His lefures were greatly applauded.) Mr Walton 
Reliquiæ Wot- icularly obſerves, that our ſtudent having in theſe 
22 ed. ſotures deſcribed the form, the motion, — the cu- 
4 rious fabric of the eye, and demonſtrated how of theſe 
very many parts every humour and nerve performs its 
diſtinct office, ſo as the God of order hath appointed, 
without mixture or confufion, and all this for the ad- 
re man, to whom the eye is given not only 
as the body's guide, but whereas all other of his ſenſes 
require time to inform the ſoul, this in an inſtant ap- 
prebends and warns him of dangers, teaching him in 
the very eyes of others to diſcover wit, folly, love, 
and , After theſe obſervations, he diſcuſſed the 
optic queſtion, then much bandied among the philo- 
fophers, whether we ſee by the emiſſion of the beams 


(4) Ibid, 


% 


one hundred marks a year (e)[E]. With this fortune he reſolved to complete his educa- 


dion 


from within, or reception of the ſpecies from without; 
after that and many other like learned diſquiſitions, 
he concluded with beautifying his diſcourſe by an ex- 
altation of the bleſſing and benefit of fight, and run- 
ning through a great variety of inſtances thereof, he 
came to that of ſceing the beauty of the flowers ; 
whence he cloſed all with this uſeful moral reflection, 
that man decays, withers, and quickly returns to that 
earth from which both had their firſt being. Theſe, 
continues Mr Walton, were ſo exactly debated, and 
ſo rhetorically handled, as cauſed his maſter Albericus 
to call him Henrice mi Ocells ; an expreſſion which was 
taken up by ſeveral of Sir Henry's friends, and many 
other perſons of note during his ſtay in the univer- 
fity (7). 

[LE] His father left him a rent-charge of a hundred | 


eſtate, and took this method of ſettling the fortunes 
of his younger ſons, giving to each a rent-charge of 
the ſame value with this of the youngeſt ſon. MrWal- 
ton (8) relates a remarkable ſtory of this gentleman's 
being ſaved from engaging in Wyat's rebellion by a 
dream of his uncle Nicholas Wotton beforementioned; 
who, while he was Ambaſſador in France in 1553, 
dreamt that his nephew was inclined to be a party in 
ſuch a project, as, if he were not ſuddenly prevented, 
would turn both to the loſs of his life and ruin of his 
family. Upon this he wrote to Queen Mary, intreat- 
ing that her Majeſty would cauſe his nephew to be 
ſent for out of Kent, and that the Lords of the Coun- 
eil would interrogate him in ſome ſuch feigned ſpeeches, 
as might give a colour for his commitment into a fa- 
vourable priſon, m_—_— that he would acquaint her 
Majeſty with the true reaſons of his requeſt, when he 
ſhould be ſo happy as to ſee and ſpeak to her High- 
neſs. The thing was done as the Dean deſired, and 
Mr Wotton ſecured. It was about this time that the 
treaty of marriage was ſet on foot between Qu. Mary 
and K. Philip of Spain, which occaſioned Wyat's re- 
bellion, that ended in his death, and ſeveral others, 
eſpecially of the county of Kent, where his eſtate lay ; 


and of this number probably we ſhould have found 


families; and when the uncle on 


Mr Wotton, had he not been confined ; for there had. 
been an ancient end intire friendſhip between the two 
is return to Eng- 
land viſi:ed his nephew ia priſon, — 5-2 


<> * 


7) Walton's 


ife of our au- 


marks per annum.] The old gentleman had a noble chor, #5 befor. 


(8) Id. ibid, 
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| H, where he had made , Letter to 
good a figure, and travelled through France, Italy, Germany, and the Low Coun- ined — 
and having ſpent ſeveral years abroad, he returned home an accompliſhed ! 59, be foys be 


years 
travels, 


2 in foreign parts, in which deſign he ſhortly after left Oxford 
tries [F]: = 12d been 
ſcholar, well qualified for any publick employment, which had always been his pon his ü 


10 his life Wiſh, and which he obtained ſoon after his return 


ze | ), arently in 1596; when i. Wotton. 
1 i ls he was appointed Secretary to Robert Earl of Eſſex. 4 he as he —_— that MI 
years upon his peculiar favourite of Queen Elizabeth in his expeditions by ſea againſt the Spaniards (h) 2) lorifhip's 
— that and the following year, as he did alſo in his Lord's ſubſequent expedition to Ireland wa = 
Mr Wood ; but in 1399. But upon his return from thence, the earl being apprehended upon no leſs 220 <> 


de pres, à charge than that of high treaſon, the Secretary dreading the conſequence to himſelf, 
andthe tal of though no ways concerned in the cauſe, thought it beſt to ſecure his own ſafety by flight. 
n= 7 :»w-ris Under theſe fears he preſently withdrew in the moſt private manner by the way of Dover 
wma its into France, where hearing of his maſter's arraignment, trial, and execution, he conti- 

nued for ſome time in great perplexity, and judging it not ſafe for him to return home 
(, he paſſed once more into Italy, and fixed his reſidence chiefly at Florence, being well 
known and much reſpected at that court; and the place became more agreeable by his 


(i) He had beer 
treined Up in NS 
travel: 1nt9 à 


— of e meeting here with, an old friend, Signor Vietta, a gentleman of Venice, then taken in- 
= See Rem. to the ſervice of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany as his ſecretary (k), It was during this h) His lire by 
(F]- 


retreat that he drew up his State of Chriſtendom, or, a moſt exati and curious diſcovery f n. 
many ſecret paſſages and hidden myſteries of the times [G], which was firſt printed in 1657, in 


% Ubi ſupra, 


had had more than one intimation of Wyat's inten- 
tions, and thought he ſhould not have continued intirely 
innocent, if his uncle had not fo happily dreamt him 
into a priſon. Though the circumſtances of this ſtory 
make it apparent, that the dream was no more than a 
paraphrale of the Dean's waking thoughts, or perhaps 
no more than an artful device for a better pretence to 
apply to the Queen on the occaſion; yet the family 
ſeems to have ſunk into the common ſuperſtitious 
weakneſs upon the article af dreams, if we may be- 
lieve Mr Walton, who ſpeaking of Thomas Wotton, 
Eſq; our flateſman's ſather, tells us, that his dreams 
did uſually prove true, both in foretelling things to 
come, and diſcovering things paſt. A little before 
his death, continues Mr Walton, he dreamed that the 
univerſity treaſury [at Oxford] was robbed by townſ- 
men and poor ſcholars; and that the number was five. 
And being to write to his ſon Henry at Oxford, he 
thought it worth ſo much pains, as by a poſtſcript in 
his letter, to make a ſlight enquiry of it. The letter, 
which was writ out of Kent, and dated three days be- 


fore, came to his ſon's hands the very morning after the 


night in which the robbery was committed; and when 
the city and univerfity were both in a perplexed inqueſt 
of the thieves, then did Sir Henry Wotton fhew his fa- 
ther's letter,and by it ſuch light was given of this work 
of darkge(s, that the five guilty perſons were preſently 
diſcovered and apprehended, without putting the uni- 
verſity to ſo much trouble as the caſting of a figure. 
But Mr Wood obſerves (9), that upon his ſearch into 
the univerſity regiſters, records, accounts, &c. from 
1584 to 1589, in which time our author Wotton was re- 
ſident in Oxford, he found no ſuch robbery committed. 

[F] He travelled through Italy, Germany, Sc.] As 
the then ſtate of the times made it hazardous for an 
Engliſh Proteſtant to travel into thoſe countries, our 
traveller aſſumed a feigned name at his firſt ſetting 
out, and changed that frequently as occaſion required. 
By ſeveral of his letters to Lord Zouch from Ingold- 
ſtadt and Vienna, in 590 and 1591, it may be col- 
lected, that he paſſed then for a Dutchman, and al- 
ways as a Roman Catholic; and he lived as a ſtudent. 
At the latter place he boarded with Dr Blotius, the 
Emperor's Librarian, by whoſe means he had free 
acceſs to that library, in which were many choice 
manuſcripts concerning the ſtate of the empire: into 
thoſe ſecrets he made it his bufineſs particularly to 
ſearch ; and by the ſame perſon he had good oppor- 
tunity of learning the ſecret debates of the empire. 
For my part, ſays he in a letter, dated February 6, 
1591, my Chief cares. and charges are beſtowed in 
Greek and Dutch writers, and ſecret letters of the 
empire, of which I have in my eſſion ſome that 
might make a great man beholding to me. As he 
then intended ſhortly for Italy, to conceal his paflage 


folio, 


to very intrinſecal familiarity, having perſuaded 
him, that I was half his countryman, himſelf being 
born, though under the Duke of Cleve, yet not far 
from Colen, which went for my town. I found 
him by converſation to be very indiſcreet, ſoon led, 
given much to women, careleſs of religion ; quali- 
ties notably ſerving my purpoſe: for while a man 
is held in exerciſe with his own vices, he hath little 
leiſure to obſerve others; and beſides, to feign my- 
ſelf an accommodable perſon unto his humour in 
all points was indeed moſt convenient for me; looſe- 
neſs of behaviour and a negligent worldly kind cf 
carriage of a man's ſelf are the faults that ſtates 
leaſt fear, becauſe they hurt only him in whom they 
are found. To take the benefit of this, I entered 
Rome with a mighty blue feather in a black har, 
which though in itſelf were a flight matter, yet ſurely 
did it work in the imaginations of men three great 
effects: Firſt, I was by it taken for no Engliſhman, 
upon which depended the ground of all; Secondly, 
I was reputed as light in my mind as in my apparel 
(they are not dangerous men that are fo) : Thirdly, 
No man could think that I defired to be unknown, 


Ion . I 1 


who by wearing that feather took a courſe to make 


* myſelf famous through Rome in few days.' He 
proceeds to relate, that upon an unexpected meeting 
with a Scotſman, who he apprehended might diſcover 
him, he withdrew ſecretly from Rome, but not be- 
fore he could ſay this of himſelf, that no Engliſhman, 
containing himſelf within his allegiance to her Maje- 
ity, had ſeen more concerning the points at Rome, 
than he had done, which,” fays he, © I ſpeak abſo- 
* lutely without exception; of which he afterwards 
gives ſome ſpecimens, and concludes thus : My 
* Lord Zouch and Henry Wotton are eſpecially laid 
wait for at Rome and through the King of Spain's 
« dominions, as I have been ſignified ; and here at 
Florence I find the beginnings of a notable villainy; 
* for one (either of Venice or Padua) hath written un- 
* to .. certain Florentine of great pratique with ſtran- 
gers, to enquire after me amongſt the Dutch na- 
* tion, which was done not long after my departure 
from Venice. I have not yet ſearched out the bot- 
tom of it. — From Florence he paſſed through Pra- 
to, Piſtoria, Luca, Piſa, and moſt of the towns ſituate 
in the plains of Etruria, to Sienna, in October 1592. 
This ſtop at Sienna was occaſioned by ſome advice 
he received from England to remain for ſome time 
near the Great Duke's court. Here he lodged in the 
houſe of that ancient courtier of the Pope, Scipio 
Alberti, of whom he learned that travellers maxim, 
which he many years after gave in charge to Milton 


the poet, I penfieri fretti, et il wiſe ſciolto T. From Si- + See Milton's 
paſſed through the Genoeſe territories and **icle. 


enna he 


the Milaneſe to Venice (10). It appears from ſome . 

letters to the ſame nobleman, that our author com- — . — 
poſed ſome pieces, as it ſhould ſeem, of ſtate-politicks where he lodged 
at this time, and particularly A Diſcourſe of all the in the houſe of 


er in Germany, their Views, Revenues, and ——— Done 
tren WT : 


to Lord 


thither, he gave out that he defigned for Conſtanti- 
nople. He went however to Florence that year, as 
appears from &@ letter to Lord Zouch, dated Florence, 
May 8, 1592; in which he gives the 8 
count of his journey from Venice to Rome. I Rad,“ 
ſays he, the company of the Baron, with whom, 
* notwithſtanding the Catholick religion, I entered in- 


[G] Th: State of Chriftendom, Ce. ] That this trea- Zouch, ubi ſu- 
fiſe was written at this time is manifeſt from the whole Pra. 
tenor 
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WOoT TON. 
folio, and reprinted in 1677, with this title, he fate Cbriſtendom, giving a perſe and 
exact diſcovery of many political intrigues and ſecret myſteries of ſtate, practiſed in moſt of the 

' Courts of Europe, with an account of their ſeveral claims, intereſts, and pretenſions. He was 
thus employed, when about a year before the death of Queen Elizabeth an unforeſcen ac- 
cident opened the door of his ſubſequent fortune, in bringing him an opportunity of per- 
forming a piece of ſecret ſervice of the laſt importance to King James, then in Scotland. 
The Great Duke of Tuſcany having at this time intercepted ſome letters wherein was diſ- 
covered a deſign to take away the life of the Scottiſh king, thereupon reſolved, in ab- 
horrence of the fact, to endeavour the prevention of it. To which purpoſe he adviſed 
with his Secretary Vietta, by what means a relation of it might beſt be given to that 
monarch. After ſome deliberation the affair was reſolved to be committed to Mr War- 
ton, who had been firſt of all recommended to the Duke, who had alſo taken notice 
and approved of him above all the Engliſh that frequented that court. Mr Wotton was 
ladly called by his friend Vietta to the Duke, who after much profeſſion of truſt and 
riendſhip, acquainted him with the ſecret, and being well inſtrufted, diſpatched him 
into Scotland with letters to the King, and with thoſe letters ſuch Italian antidotes againſt 
poiſon as the Scots till then had been ſtrangers to. As ſoon as he received his proper 
credentials, he parted from the Duke, and taking up the name and language of an Ita- 
lian, he, to avoid the line of Engliſh intelligence and danger, poſted into Norway, and 
through that country towards Scotland; where he found the King at Stirling. There 
he uſed means, by Bernard Lindſey of the King's bed-chamber, to procure him a ſpeedy 
and private conference with his Majeſty ; aſſuring him, that the buſineſs he came to ne- 
tiate was of ſuch conſequence, as had cauſed the Great Duke of Tuſcany to enjoin him 
ſuddenly to leave his native country, in order to impart it to his King. Upon Mr 
Lindſey's reporting this to his Majeſty, he was firſt ſtruck with ſome little wonder, mixed 
with jealouſy, to hear of an Italiam embaſſador or meſſenger; and requiring his name, 
which was ſaid to be Octavio Baldi, appointed him a private audience at a fixed hour 
that evening. When Octavio Baldi came to the preſence-chamber door, he was re- 
veſted to lay aſide his long rapier, which, Italian-like, he then wore; and being entered 
the chamber, he found there with the King three or four Scotch Lords ſtanding at a di- 
ſtance in ſeveral corners of the chamber, at the fight of whom he made a ſtand, which 
the King obſerving, bade him be bold, and deliver his meſſage, for he would undertake 
for the ſecreſy of all that were preſent, Then Octavio Baldi delivered his letters and meſ- 
ſage to the King in Italian, which when his Majeſty had received graciouſly, after our 
meſſenger ſtepped to the table, and whiſpered the Kiug in his own language, that he 
was an Engliſhman, begging a more private conference with his Majeſty, and that he 
might be concealed during his ſtay in that nation, which was promiſed and faithfully per- 
formed by the King for three months, the time of his ſtay there ; the whole being ſpent 
with much pleafantneſs to the King, and as much to Octavio Baldi as that country could 
afford; whence he departed as true an Italian as he came thither. To the Duke at Flo- 
rence he returned with a fair and grateful account of his embaſſy; and a few months af- 
ter, there came certain news to Florence, that Queen Elizabeth was dead, and that James 
King of Scotland was proclaimed King of England. Upon which, by the advice of the 
Great Duke, Mr Wotton ſet out homewards, not without hopes of making his fortune 
- ]. The ſucceſs proved anſwerable to his wiſhes. The King, _ his acceſſion to the 
Engliſh crown, ordered him to be immediately ſent for, and as ſoon as he arrived, con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthoed, and with great commendations of his fide- 
lity and abilities which qualified him for foreign buſineſs, promiſed to employ him in 
that way. Accordingly, in 1604, he ſent him ambaſſador in ordinary to Venice. And 


tenor of it; and by the firſt pages of it there ſeems to cordingly, when K. James arrived in England, he 
be room to conjecture, that his deſign in it was to pro- found, among others of the late Queen's o ay Sir 
cure Queen Elizabeth's favour, and leave to return Edward Wotton, Comptroller of the Houſhold ; of 
to England. However that be, it is evident, that whom he demanded, if he knew one Henry Wotton, 
thou b he thought himſelf weil verſed in the ſecrets that had ſpent much time in foreign travel. Sir Ed- 
of all Chriſtendom at that time, yet the whole cen- ward replied, he knew him well, and that he was his 
ters in a learned defence of every meaſure of that brother; and the King aſking where he then was, was 
Queen's reign, which were moſt liable to objection; anſwered, at Venice or Florence, but, by late letters 
as her aſſiſting the Dutch proteſtants and the French from thence, he underſtood, he would ſuddenly be at 
catholicks both againſt Spain; the execution of the Paris. Send for him, ſaid the King, and when he 
8 — of Scots ; and of Don Antonio in Portugal. ſhall come into England, bid him repair private y 0 
nder the firſt of theſe articles he ſettles the meaſures me. Sir Edward, aſter a little woader, aſked the 
of Chriſtian obedience to ſovereign Princes upon ſuch King, if he knew him. The King anſwered, Ye muſt 
clear principles, that the ſubje& has not been better reſt unſatisfied of that, till you Brin the gentleman 
handled by any one ſince the revolution, and it is the to me. Not many moachs after, Sir Edward brought 
fiſt Elogium on Queen Elizabeth (from Page 82—90 his brother to attend the King, who took him in his 
inclufive) that is found in any branch of bur hiſtory. arms, and bid him welcome by the name of Octavio 
In ſhort, in this piece our author opened all the treaſures Baldi; ſaying, he was the moit honeſt, and therefore 
of his political knowledge and talents, and laid it the beſt, Lidembler that ever he met with: and ſurely, 
down as an offering at the feet of his royal Miſtreſs. ſays his Majeſty, I know you neither want learning, 
The beginning of it ſhews, that he was then well travel, nor experience; and that I had fo real a teſti- 
known to and by Cardinal Allen, Morgan, Thomas many of your fidelicy and abilitics to manage an am- 
Throgmorton, and Charles Paget, and truſted by thoſe baſſage, I have ſent for you to declare my purpole, 


Englith refugees on account of their religion, and which is to make uſe of you in that kind hereafter. (11) Walton, = 


the different doctrines of ſome Jeſuits. (14) 
[H] Not without hopes of making his fortune. ] Ac- 
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ſo high was his reputation, that ſeveral gentlemen of the 
the'kingdom requeſted him to permit their ſons, &c. to a 

and by his converſation and example 
thither, in paſſing through Germany, he ſtaid ſome days at Au urg, where h 
in his former travels been well known by many of the beſt note for Fre 
an evening in merriment, he was requeſted to write ſome ſentence in the album (m) of one (m) A kind of 
of the company, to which he conſenting, took occaſion, from ſome accidental diſcourſe 
that had paſſed, to write a pleaſant definition of an ambaſſador in theſe words: 
eft vir bonus, peregre miſſus ad mentiendum reipublicæ cauſa, which ma 
An ambaſſador is an honeſt man, ſent to lye abroad for the good 
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beſt breeding and families in 
ttend him in this embaſſy, for 

(1). On his way (7) wid. 
aving 
terature, and paſſi 


pock et- books ſo 
5 
a uſe the Ger- 
y be thus engliſhed ; man ſcholar 
of his country: but the word for this puryote, 


for he, upon which the conceit turned, is not fo expreſſed in Latin as would admit, eſpe- 
cially in the hands of an enemy, ſo fair a conſtruction as Sir Henry thought in Engliſh. 
At Venice he executed this ambaſſage much to the ſatisfaction of the King, and to the 


honour and intereſt of his country [7]. But on his return home in 1610 


[II To the ſatisfafion of his Wajefly, and the honour 

and intereſt of his country.] About a year before, in 

1603, ſome contentions had ariſen between the Pope 

[Clement VIth] and the Venetians : That ſtate having 

not only paſſed ſeveral injunctions againſt lay perſons, 

iven lands or goods to the church without licence 

m the civil magiſtrate, ſomewhat like our ſtatutes 

of mortmain, but had by certain foul views ſeized 

and impriſoned an Abbot and a Canon, two church- 

men, without licence from the Pope; and though 

while Clement lived, the difference however proceeded 

no further than to calm debates, yer King James 

thought it expedient to foment the diviſion, in a view 

haps of animating the Venetians to ſhake off the 

Romiſh religion. But upon the death of Clement, 

Pope Paul V. a man of a much hotter temper, greatly 

inflamed this quarrel ; and objecting thoſe late acts of 

the ſtates to be a diminution of his juſt power, he li- 

mited twenty-four days for their revocation, threat- 

ening to excommunicate the republic, unleſs he was 

obeyed. Thus it continued for about a year; the Pope 

' ſtill threatening, and the Venetians ſtill anſwering him 

with fair ſpeeches, and no compliance; till in 1606 

the Pope proceeded to an actual interdi&t againſt 

the ſtates, who on their fide, upon hearing of it, im- 

mediately publiſhed by ſound of trumpet a proclama- 

tion to this effect: That whoever had received from 

Rome any copy of a papal interdi& publiſhed there againſt 

the law of God, as again the honour of that nation, 

ſhould preſently render it to the Council of Ten, ___ 

of death. This done, they recalled their Ambaſſador 

m Rome, and ſuſpended the Inquiſition by an act 

of ſtate. At ſuch a juncture tis true our Ambaſſador 

had no difficult card to play ; his buſineſs being to 

ſpirit up the quarrel, if poſſible, into a total breach. 

(13) In his life Bat however he failed in that; and Biſhop Burnet (13), 

| T_ Bede', ſpeaking of this ambaſſage, has preſumed even to at- 

= i. 1592+ tack his conduct in the following terms: Here, ſays 

he, I muſt add a paſſage, concerning which I am in 

doubt, whether it reflected more on the ſincerity or 

on the underſtanding of the Engliſh Ambaſſador. 

The breach between the Pope and the Republic was 

brought very near to a criſis ; ſo that it was expected 

© a total ſeparation not only from the court but from 

* the church of Rome was likely to follow upon it. It 

was ſet on by P. Paolo, and the ſeven Divines , 

with much zeal, and was very prudently conducted 

by them. In order to the advancing of it, K. James 

ordered his Ambaſſador to offer all poſſible aſſiſtance 

to them, and to accuſe the Pope and the Papacy as 

the chief authors of all the miſchiefs of Chriſtendom. 

The Prince and Senate anſwered this in words full of 

reſpe& to K. James, and ſaid, they knew 82 
were not ſo bad, as ſome endeavoured to make 

world believe, on deſign to ſow diſcord between 

Chriſtian Princes. And when the Pope's Nuncio 

objected, that King James was not a Catholic, 

and therefore was not to be relied on, the Duke an- 

ſwered, that the King of England believed in Jeſus 

Chriſt, but he did not know on whom ſome others 

believed. Upon which P. Paolo and the ſeven Di- 

vines preſſed Mr Bedel, the Ambaſſador's Chaplain, 

to move the Ambaſſador to preſent King James's 

Premonition to all Chriſtian Princes and States, then 

put in Latin, to the Senate; and they were confident 

it would produce a effect. But the Ambaſſador 

could not be prevailed on to do it at that time, => 

tending that as St James's day was near at hand, it 

would be more p to do it then. If this was 

only for the ſake of a ſpeech that he had made on 

VOI. VI. No. 362. 


This is a 
miſtake ; for 
there were only « 
fix divines, be- 
fides F. Paul, 
who made the 
leveath, 


tranſactions of King James, and attributes the mi 
carriage of it to our author, having related the ftory 


he had the 
misfortune 


the conceit of St James's day and King James's 
book, with which he had intended to preſent it, that 
was a weakneſs never to be excuſed. But if this 
was only a pretence, and there was a deſign under 
it, it was a crime not to be forgiven, All that Bedel 
could ſay to perſuade him not to put off a thing of 
ſuch importance was in vain; and indeed I can 
hardly think that Wotton was ſo weak a man, as to 
have acted fincerely in this matter. Before St James's 
day came, which I ſuppoſe was the firſt of May, and 
not the 25th of July, the difference was made up, 
and that happy opportunity was loſt ; ſo that when 
he had his audience on that day on which he pre- 
ſented the book, all the anſwer he got was, that 
they thanked the King of England for his good 
wiſhes, but they were now reconciled to the Pope, 
and that therefore they were reſolved not to admit 
of any change in their religion, according to their 
agreement with the court of Rome. It may be eaſily 
imagined, what a wound this was to his Chaplain, 


ou 
4 
4 
Cs 
4 
14 
4 
c 
* as well as to P. Paolo and the ſeven Divines.” 


Thus ſeverely is Sir Henry uſed by that author; but 


he has made a rod for his own back, which the reader 

will find in the following remark on the paſſage by 

Dr Hickes. * Behold here a ſtory as falſe as formal, 

ſays that gentleman, * and great pity tis, that Sir 

* Henry Wotton's heir, if any ſuch be now alive to 

* repreſent him, ſhould not have the benefit of an 

action againſt our hiſtorian to repair the honour of 

his anceſtor, which is ſo deeply wounded by him. 

For if this ſtory were punctually true, it would not 

bear the ſevere reflections which he hath made upon 

Sir Henry for it; becauſe he might not think fit to 

follow his Chaplain's advice without an order from 

the King his maſter, which he might hope to receive 

before St James's day, and yet c private reaſons 

not think fit to tell his Chaplain the reaſon of his 

delay. But the ſtory muſt needs be falſe, becauſe 

the King's book of which he makes mention was 

not then extant. For the Pope and the Venetians 

were reconciled in April 1607 (14), and the King's (4) Iaterdict. 

Premonition came not out till 160g. Nor would it Venet hitoria 

help him to ſay that this is only a miſtake of the Pre- tranVated from 

monition for the Apology, which was reprinted with 2 

it, and to which, in the King's own phraſe, it was —— «Abo 40. 

a preamble. For the firſt edition of the eg was 

as little extant before the reconciliation mentioned 

as the Premoni ion: For that which occaſioned the 

the King's writing the Apology, as himſelf tells us, 

was the two Breves ſent one by the Pope, and Car- 

dinal Bellarmin's letter; and the later of the Breves 

bears date from Rome but Auguſt 23, 1607, and 

the letter September 6, 1608. following. By which 

it appears that the reconciliation was made ſeveral 

months before either of theſe were written, and 

longer before they could come to the King's band, 

longer yet before he could finiſh the 4pology in Eng- 

liſh, and again longer before it could be put into (25) Some dif- 

Latin. From whence it appears, that this fine-told 51g upon Dr 

ſtory, which ſo much diſhonours the memory of Sir B. and Dr T. 

* Henry Wotton to honour that of his Chaplain, is a occafioned by 

pure fiftion, and as much the birth of ſome body's the late 3 

© brain, as ever any thing Varillas wrote was his (15 ].“ — "WM 

The ſame anſwer of Dr Hickes may be applied to latter, p. 30, ;r. 

Mr Welwood, who reckons this among the m_—_ edit. 1695. $0. 
” (16) Welwood's 

memoirs of the 
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apparently from Burnet (16). But there is another mot material 
aſſertion of that prelate in the ſame book, The Life of tranſaQtions, &c. 
Bedel, which has been too incautiouſiy charged as 4. 

49 F miſtake. ** 
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WOTTON. 

misfortune to paſs five years in a tedious attendance at court without any employ ; the 
affair at Augſburg being objected to him. The, forementioned album falling about eight 
years after into the hands of Gaſpar Scioppius, a zealous Romaniſt, the ſentence was 

* Particularly in publiſhed by him in his books “, as a principle of the religion profeſſed by the King of 

— England, as well as his ambaſſador; and it was preſently after written on ſeveral glaſs 

GaſpariScioppio. windows in Venice, and Sir Henry Wotton vouched for the author of it. This coming 

prey gry nn" to the knowledge of King James, his Majeſty expreſſed much reſentment againtt his am- 

intituled Epiſtola baſſador's indiſcretion; which occaſioned Sir Henry to write two apologies, one to Vol- 

— ſerus, a principal perſon in Augſburg, which was diſperſed in Germany and Italy, and 

Aug. Vend. anno another to the King, both ſo well penned, that his Majeſty, upon the receipt of them, 

Ns declared publickly, that Sir Henry Wotton bad commuted ſufficiently for a greater offence (). (%) Wilton, 4 
And now, as broken bones well ſet become ſtronger, he did not only recover, but was hr e 


* 


much more confirmed in his Majeſty's favour and eſteem than he had ever been before. aßen dull; 
There likewiſe grew out of it a 4 benefit, of very great uſe in all life: His friends 
and foes became equally diſcovered by the trial. Thoſe who laboured to excuſe this fa- 

cetious freedom he learned more highly to value; while thoſe of his acquaintance who 

urged this as an advantage againſt him, ſerved to teach him that leſſon of wiſdom, to be 


more carefully watchful over his tongue and pen for the future [X ]; the m_ of which 
kept him no leſs than five years unemployed, except in a tedious and- painful attendance 
at court [L]. In 1615, after an ambaſſage of ſome months to the United Provinces 


miſtake. Tis where he tells us, that Father Paul gave 

Mr Bedel the MS. of the Hi/fory of the Council of Trent; 

and though it muſt be allowed too roundly advanced 

in the terms without further explanation, yet is not, 

as has been maintained, entirely overthown by a paſ- 

| ſage in a letter of Sir Henry Wotton to K. James, writ- 

(17) It is intitu- ten in 1609 (17), where Sir Henry has theſe words : © I 

ted, © A report « acquainted them [thePrinces of Germany] how greedy 

of my Fenn, © the Italians were of our treatiſes in matter of contro- 

ny, and of fome © verly, and of diverſe ways that had been uſed, both to 

particularities * excite and ſatisfy that curioſity both by the works of 

occurring in my * the Archbiſhop of Spalato, ſince his retirement into 

— ney. Relig. « your Majeſty's protection, and of a diſcourſe that was 

A = * ready to come rat wherein ſhculd be diſcovered by 

| " © great intelligent man, even of their own breeding, 

, all he practices of the Council of Trent, out of the ori- 

« ginal letters and ſecret papers, wherein your Majeſty 

* bad a hand for the * of the Cbriſfian world.” 

According to what Sir Henry here obſerves, that hi- 

ſlory was printed this year, 1619, in Engliſh, being 

tranſlated by Sir Nath. Brent, who went to Italy, on 

payer to procure the original Italian, and after Be- 

el's leaving Venice in 1510. Vet it muſt be obſerved, 

that this is ſpoken by Sir Henry of the complete 

work ; notwithſtanding which, ſome part of that ma- 

nuſcript might have been written and given to Sir 

Henry and Biſhop Bedel before; and this is infinu- 

ated by the account we have of this matter from Iſaac 

Walton in his life of Sir Henry Wotton, who tells us, 

this hiſtory was at firſt as it was written, ſent in ſeve- 

ral ſheets in letters by Sir Henry Wotton, Mr Bedel, 

and others, unto King James and the then Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, into England, and there firſt made 

ublick both in Engliſh and in the univerſal language 

(Latin) In ſhort, this matter is fully explained by 

iſhop Burnet himſelf, who, after the former too round 

aſſertion, informs us in the ſame book, that Biſhop 

Bedel, after his return from Venice, went to his charge 

at St . ſin Suffolk), and there went on 

in his miniſterial labours, with which he mixed the 

tranſlating of P. Paolo's immortal writings into Latin, 

Sir Adam Newton tranſlated the two firſt books of The 

Hiflory of the Council of Trent, but was not maſter 

enough of the two la ; ſo that the Archbiſhop 

of Spalato ſaid, it was not the ſame work; but he 

highly approved of the two laſt that were tranſlated 

(12) See ſome by Mr Bedel (18). Whence it ſhould ſeem, that Mr 

letters relating Bedel and Sir Henry Wotton ſaw this time at Venice 

2 hiſtory of no more than four books, and that theſe actually were 
Toast, poblidled all written. The whole work contains eight books. 

by Dr Lewis At- [LX] Served to teach him a leſſon of more caution for 

terbury in 2705, the future.) It is not improbable, that this flip at 

450. Augſburg was upon his mind, when he gave the fol- 

lowing advice many years afterwards, in the latter 

art of his life, to a friend, who, on his being de- 

gned for the employment of an Ambaſſador, came 

to Eton, and defiring ſome experimental rules for his 

— and ſafe carriage in his negociations, Sir 

- Henry gave him this for an infallible aphoriſm, That 

to be in /afety himſelf, and ſerviceable to his country, he 

ſhould ahways and upon all occaſions the truth. It 

em a ſtate paradox. But, continues he, you will 


[M], 


never be believed, and by this means you will ſecure 
yourſelf, if you ſhall ever be called to any account; 
and it will alſo put your adverſaries (who will ſtill 
hunt counter) to a loſs in all their deſigus and under- 
takings (19). 


erve, that Sir Henry was long in getting into em- 
ployment after his firſt return from Venice; and he 
muſt be left to judge how far and whether any ob- 
jection to him aroſe from what has been ſaid of his 
conduct and the ill ſucceſs of that employ. In the 
mean time we ſhall obſerve, that Sir Henry complains 
very pathetically of his miſerable condition at this 
time. It is in that letter where he gives an account 


(19) Walton in 
2 He paſſed five years.) The reader cannot but Þis life, 
ob 


of Sir Thomas Overbury's impriſonment (20), upon (20) See Sir T. 
which he makes the following reflection. I cannot Overbury's arti- 


but caſt towards you a longing and in truth an en . 


* vious look from this place [the court] of ſuch ſer- 
* vility in the getting, and ſuch uncertainty in the 
holding, of fortunes, where methinks we are all 
* overclouded with that ſleep of Jacob, when he ſaw 
* ſome aſcending and ſome deſcending ; but that thoſe 
* were angels, and theſe are men : for in both what 
is it but a dream?” The following extract of an- 
other letter, which, though without date, mult be 
written in 1613, will let us into ſome account of his 
preſent way of life, and alſo of his expectations for 
the future. The King,” ſays he, when he was laſt 
at Hampton, called me to him, and then acquainted 
me with a general purpoſe that he had to put me 
again into ſome uſe. Since which time the French 
Ambaſſador, and very lately, having, at an audience 
of good length, beſought his Majeſty, I know not 
whether voluntarily or ſet on by ſome of our own, 
to diſencumber himielf of frequent audiences by the 
choice of ſome confident ſervant, to whom the ſaid 
Ambaſſador might addreſs himſelf in ſuch occur- 
rences as did not require the King's immediate ear, 
it pleaſed him to nominate me for that charge, with 
more gracious commendation, than it can beſeem 
me to repeat, though I write to a friend in whoſe 
heart I dare repoſe even my vanities. But leſt you 
ſhould miſtake, as ſome others have been apt to do 
herein, the preſent conſtitution of che court, which 
is very ombrageous, the King's end in this applica- 
tion of me, I muſt tell you, that it is only for the 
© better preparing of my inſufficiency and weakneſs 
* for the ſucceeding Sir Thomas Edmonds in 
France, towards which his Majeſty hath thought fit 
* firſt to endue me with ſome knowledge of the French 
* buſineſſes, which are in motu ; and I think my going 
* thither will be about Eaſter. Thus you ſee, Sir, 
© both my next remove, and the exerciſe o 9 
„till then; wherewith there is joined this com 
* (befides the redemption from expence and being 
kept at home are the gulphs that would ſwallow me) 
that his Majeſty hath promiſed to do ſomething for 


me before I go(21).” In the next letter, dated June (21) This letter 


Sch, 1614, relating ſomething that had paſſed in the 


is dated Nor. — 
Houſe of Commons, he calls it e&r Houſe more than 8 


once; an expreſſion which was very harſh and fond, it. 1635. 


unleſs he himſelf was then a member of that — 
an 
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, returning thence he was ſent the ſame. year, and in the (a) ſame character as before, to (-) His privy feal 
Venice. This was the wiſh of his heart. And notwithſtanding the death of his favourer the f. 1675. a 
Duke Leonardo Donato, who had an undiflembled affection for him, and the malicious Zu in Relic. 
inſinuations of Scioppius, yet his intereſt was ſtill found to live and increaſe in all the . 145 
ſucceeding Dukes, during his employment to that ſtate, which was almoſt twenty years; 
and it was obſerved, that ſuch was his merit or his modeſty, that they never denied him 
any requeſt (p). His privy ſeal for this embaſſy was granted for three years; at the expi- (p) Walton: 
ration of which he returned home, in the — of obtaining the place of Secretary of State, 
on the death of Winwood [N ], but was diſappointed (). However, he was ſtill kept in Card:ni 
employ abroad, being ſent ſoon after Ambaſſador-extraordinary to the Duke of Savoy, Trey ret 


and in ſeveral embaſſies into Germany upon the affairs of the Elector Palatine, in 1619 1919.57 Henry 


and the following year [O]. After which being remanded a third time to Venice July :5th that 
Pl,“ 


and yet, if he was ſo, ſurely Mr Walton would have 
mentioned it, which 1 don't find he does. 

[] Ambaſſader to the United Provinces.) By his 
letter to the King, referred to in the preceding remark, 
it appears, that the buſineſs of this embathy was to 
concert the four following treaties : 1. The ſequeſtra- 
tion of Juliers, wherein he was joined with the French. 
2. To adjuſt the proviſional poſſeſſion of the two Pre- 
rendants ; wherein Sir Henry obſerves, that, contrary 
to the complaint of the Goſpel, the labourers were 
more than the harveſt, 3. To eſtabliſh a definitive 
league between the. United Provinces and the United 


Princes. 4. To compoſe ſome differences between the 


Engliſh and the Dutch relating to trade ; and this he 
obſerves exceeded the other three, both in length and 
difficulty, for two reaſons; firſt, through the ſenſible- 
neſs of the ſubject, which was private utility; next, 
becauſe it had a ſecret commixture of public reſpects, 
and thoſe of no light conſeqence : for ſurely it im- 
porteth more to let the King of Spain diſpenſe alone 
the commodities of the Eaſt, than for either of us to 
want them. The three firſt he brought to a happy 


concluſion ; and in regard to this Jalt, a matter of - 


commerce, proper Commiſſioners were joined with 
him. By theſe," ſays he, it may pleaſe your Ma- 
jeſty to underſtand, in what fair te ms we have left 
© it, ſomewhat reſembling to my fancy thoſe women 
of Nombre de Dios, who they ſay are never brought 


to bed in the place where they conceive, but bring 


forth their children in a better air. And ſo J hope 
* that our travels and un ſormed conceptions will take 
* life in your own kingdom, which will be more ho- 
* nqur to them both. For my own part, I dare affirm 
of theſe your Commiſſioners, that they have diſ- 
* charged their duties and their conſciences with all 
* faithful care of your Majeſty's commandments, [I 


your deſerts are by all men beſt approved. The 
expeCancy of Sir Edward Coke's rifing is much 
abated by reaſon of his Lady's liberty, who was 
brought in great honour to Exeter houſe by my Lord 
of Buckingham from Sir William Craven's, whither 
ſhe had been commanded, preſented by his Lord- 
ſhip to the King, received gracious uſage, recon- 
ciled to her daughter by his Majeity,. and her houſe 
in Holborn enlightened by his preſence at dinner, 
where there was a royal feaſt, and to make it more 
abſolutely her own, expreſs commandment given 
by her Ladyſhip, as is reported, that neither Sir 
Edward Coke nor any of his ſervants ſhould be ad- 
mitted, 

* It is conſtantly voiced that my Lord of Bucking- 
ham ſhall be Admiral, the old man ſatisfied with a 
penſion, and Marquis Hamilton made Maſter of the 
Horſe, being exceeding well reſpected by my Lord 
Buckingham, and very inward with him, as is 
thought. The Marquis takes notice of ſome favour 
you have formerly done him, ſcems to ſtand well 
affected towards you, and may be in my poor opi- 
nion a good means for you, which I ſubmit to your 
wiſdom. 

By this time you may fee how active we are, and 
I think more removing in thefe cold and fluggiſh 
climates than in the more ſublimated air of Italy ; 
but my lines grow tedious in regard of your more 
weighty imploy ment. I will therefore conclude 
with the renewing of my ſuit, that you will by your 
commands vouchſafe me an expected occaſion to 
e = you ſome good demonſtrative arguments of my 
* being : 


* Your afeQionate friend and ſervant, 


TW 


am confident likewiſe, they will give me their honeſt London, Nov, 8 „Tu. WenTworTu (22)." þ StrafforeC's 
0 teſtimony.” 1617. ? ( 8 vol. 


[N] He returned from Venice in hops of being ap- 
pointed Secretary of State.) The following letter ſent 
to him before his return by Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
Bart. afterwards Earl of Strafford. upon this occaſion, 
is a conſpicuous inſtance of the reſpec and friendſhi 
* which that great ſtateſman honoured our Ambaſ- 
ador. 


Sir Thomas Wentworth, Bart. to Sir Henry Wotton, 
Knt. Lord Ambaſſador at Venice. 


*$1R, | 
I ſhould be ungrateful to my own good fortune 


in enjoying ſonoble a friend, and ſeem forgetful of 
your great kindneſs and reſpett towards me, if I 
did not make uſe of this opportunity, firſt to give 
you many thanks for the books I have received, as 
alſo to importune you in a ſecond requelt, that you 
will be pleaſed ſome way to imploy me whereby [ 
may make ſome requital, and give you teſtimony 
how diligently I will labour to do you ſervice. 

* Our Prince, God be praiſed; grows every day 
* ſtronger, and bettered in his ſtature very much, 
* which gives us all great comfort. 

* Mr Secretary Winwood (as I Coubt not but you 
hear) is dead, whereby you ſee Death expects no 
* compliment, otherwiſe he would certainly have kept 
* jt at the ſtaff's end, with a kind of Hollander's au- 
* fterity, There are divers named to ſucc-ed him; 
but I am one of them that ink there will not be 
© any as. yet. I wiſh from my heart the honour 
thereof might be the occaſion of your ſpeedier re- 
turn, neither can I do leſs than hope for it, ſeeing 


ae ay = Wy WE as Ts 


[0] Upon the affairs of the Elefor Palatine.) Every 
one knows, that the ill ſucceſs of his negotiations 
with the Emperor were owing to the unfortunate 
battle of Prague, after which Sir Henry ſceing all hopes 
of peace intirely blaſted, prepared to remove from 
that court. At his audience of taking leave of the 
Emperor, he boldly remembered him, chat the events 
of every battle move on the unſeen wheels of fortune, 
which are this moment up, and down the next; and 
therefore humbly adviſed him to uſe his victory ſo 
ſoberly, as ſtill to put on thoughts of peace. To 
which the Emperor replied, that he would confider 
his advice; and though he looked on the King his 
maſter as an abettor of his enemy the Palſgrave, yet 
for Sir Henry himſelf, his behaviour had been ſuch 
during the management of the treaty, that he took 
him to be a perſon of much honour and merit ; and 
did therefore deſire him to accept of that jewel as a 
teſtimony of bis good opinion of him. This was a ſet of 
diamonds worth upwards of a thouſand pounds. The 
jewel was received with all outward circumſtances 
and terms of honour by Sir Henry ; but the next 
morning, at his departure from Vienna, he was to 
take bis leave of the Counteſs of Sabrina, an Iralian 


Lady in whoſe houſe the Emperor had appointed him 


to be lodged and honourably entertained, he acknow- 
ledged her merits, and beſought her to accept of that 
jewel as a teſtimony of his gratitude for her civilities, 
preſenting her with the ſame ſet of diamonds that was 
given him by the Emperor; which being immediately 
diſcovered, and told to the Emperor, was by him 
taken for a very high affront. Sir Henry being told 
ſo by a meſſenger, he replied, that though be — 
gel 
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Pl, with directions to take the round thither thro' Germany, he returned not to England 
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till the year of K. James's death [9]. Not long after his arrival, upon the deceaſe of Mr 
Tho. Murray in 1623, he ſucceeded him in the provoſtſhip of Eton College [R], into which 
he 


ceived it with thankfulneſs, yet he found in himſelf 
an indiſpoſition to be the better for any gift, that 
came from an enemy to his royal miſtreſs the Queen 


(25) Walton, p. of Bohemia (25).— Before his departure he received 


26) Letter to 
Bacon, in 


Reliq. Wotton. 


27) See Lord 
's article, 


(-2) Walton as 
before. 


three copies of the Nowum Organon as a preſent from 


the Lord Bacon himſelf (26}, who at the ſame time 
recommended Mr Meawtis to his favour; that gen- 
tleman being then with Sir Henry, to whom, as well 
as to his Lordſhip, he was related. This muſt be that 
Sir Thomas Meawtis who erected Lord Bacon's mo- 
nument, the inſcription for which was written by Sir 
Henry Wotton (27). 

[P] He was remanded a third time to Venice.) We 
have already obſerved in the text, that he was attended 
in theſe embaſſies by the ſons of ſeveral noblemen and 
gentlemen deſigned for ſtate employ ments. Among 
others, he took under his wing a younger brother of 
the illuftrious Sir Thomas Wentworth, who did not 
negle& to acknowledge the kindneſs in the following 


terms : 


Sir Thomas Wentworth, Bart. to Sir Henry Wotton, 
Knt. Lord Ambaſſador at Venice. 


* My much honoured Lord, 


© So many have been your favours towards me, 
that I muſt in acknowledging of them vow a ſettled 
devotion to your Lordſhip; and finding mylelf not 
the only object thereof, but that you are pleaſed (as 
I underſtand by my brother H.) to enlarge them 
upon him for my ſake, I muſt confeſs them multi- 
plied with an high hand, and that I ſhall hold my- 
ſelf moſt thankful and deeply indebted to you for 
the ſame. My earneſt ſuit is, that you will vouch- 
ſafe to continue your particular reſpect and favour 
towards him, both in his preſent journey and further 
employment abroad. He is — 2 9 — may 
fall into ſome miſtakings; it ſhall be therefore my 
continued obligation and your nobleneſs both to 
bear with his lack of experience and to afford him 
your grave and judicious advice, which (if I do not 
much miſtake his diſpoſition) he will dutifully and 
obſervantly frame to amend and obey your ap- 
pointments. Good Sir, be pleaſed to take into 
your remembrance, that he is the brother of him 
that doth moſt truly honour you, that ſo living by 
your care, and guided by your counſels, he may 
one day be enabled to retribute unto you av humble 
and fruitful thankfulneſs. There reſts nothing but 
to pray for your proſperous journey, which 1 do 
from my heart, and to recommend unto you the 
faith, freeneſs, readineſs, and perſeverance, in do- 
ing you ſervice of 


* Your Lordſhip's 


© Moſt affectionate friend and ſervant, 


Wentworth-Weocodhouſe, © Th, WEenTwoRTH.' 
Apr. 3. 1620. 


] He returned to England.) In his return from 
this his laſt embaſſy he left his arms at all houſes, 
where he lodged or reſted in the way, with this in- 
ſcription ander them: Henricus Wottonus Anglo Can- 
tianus Thomæ ofptimi viri filius natu minimus a ſere- 
i//imo Jacobo I. Magne Britannia Rege in equeſtrem 
titulum adſcitus, ejuſdemg; ter ad Rempublicam Venetam 
Legatus Ordinarius; ſemel ad Confederatarum Provinci- 
arum Ordines in Juliarienſi negotio. Bis ad Carolum 
Emanuel Sabadiæ Ducem. Semel ad unitos ſuperioris Ger- 
mani Principes, in Conventu Halbren/i. Poflrema ad 
Archiducem Leopoldum, Ducem Wittenbergenſem, Civi- 
tates Imperialis Argentinum Ulmamg; & ipſum Romano- 
rum Imperatorem Ferdinandum Secundum Legatus Extra- 
ordinarius, tandem hoc didicit ANIMOs FIERIL SAPIEN- 
TIORES QUIESCENDO,—— ln this piece of vanity he 
followed the example of Sir Philip Sidney, of whom 
Sir Henry was a t admirer, and uſed to ſay, Sir 
Philip's auit wwas the very meaſure of congruity (28). 

[R] He un, made Proveſt of Eton _ He had 
ſome powerful competitors for this deſirable place. 
Among others was his kinſman and friend Lord Ba- 


con, who, that he might not be too late, applied be. 
fore it was actually vacant. The letters written by 
that unfortunate Lord Chancellor on this occaſion 
cannot fail of entertaining the reader. * 


To the King. 


It may pleaſe your Majeſty now that my friend « 
is abſent for ſo 4 may call him ſtill, — eara Ma- 1 Cs 
jeſty when I waited on you told me that fortune Puke) of Buck. 
made no difference) your Majeſty remaineth to me Sam. 
King, and Maſter, and Friend, and all. Your Beadſ- 
man addrefſeth himſelf to your Majeſty for a cell to 
retire into. The particulars I have expreſſed to my 
very good friend Mr Secretary Conway. This help, 
which coſts your Majeſty nothing, may reſerve me 
to do your Majeſty ſervice, without being charge- 
* able unto you. For I will never deny, but my de. 
* fire to ſerve your Majeſty is of the nature of the 
* heart, and ſhall be u/timum moriens with me. 
* God preſerve your Majeſty, and ſend you a 
return of the affair abroad, which paſſeth all Indian 
flights. 


* Your Majeſty's moſt humble 
And devoted ſervant, 


March 25, 1623 *. * Fa. ST AL Ans. ® Indorſed, 
To the Kixc, 
That to Mr Secretary Conway was in theſe terms: touching 
the Provoſthhip 
* Good Mr Secretary Conway, of Eton, 


When you did me the honour and favour to viſit 
me, you did not only in general terms expreſs your 
love to me, but as a real friend aſked me, whether 
had any particular occaſion, wherein I might make 
uſe of you? At that time I had none, now there is 
one fallen, It is, that Mr Thomas Murray Provoſt 
of Eton college, (whom I love very well) is like to 
die. It were a pretty cell for my fortune. The 
college and ſchool I don't doubt but I ſhall make 
to flouriſh. His Majeſty when I waited upon him 
took notice of my wants, and ſaid to me, that as he 
was a King, he would have care of me. This is a 
thing ſomebody would have, and coſts his Majeſty 
* nothing, I have written two or three words to his 
* Majeſty, which I would pray you to deliver. I have 
* not expreſled this particular to his Majeſty, but re- 
* ferred it to your relation. My moſt noble friend, 
* the Marquis, is now abſent; next to him I could not 
* think of a better addreſs than to yourſelf, as one 
* likelieft to put on his affection. I reſt 


* Your Honour's very affectionate friend, 


Grey's Inn, | Fa. ST AL AVS. 
the 25th of March 
1023. 


To this letter Mr Secretary Conway wrote an an- 
{wer, acquainting the Viſcount, that the King could 
not value his Lordſhip ſo little, or conceive that he | 
limited his defires ſo low; in which however he ſhould (29) Account of 
have been gratified, had not the King been engaged the life of the 
by the Marquis of Buckingham for Sir William Lord — 
Becher, his agent in France (29). Hereupon the . of 
Viſcount took courage to repeat his ſuit in ſtill more his letters, me- 
preſſing terms, as follows: moirs, &c. by 

R. Stephens, 


To Mr Secretary Conway. Eſq; whoſe ex- 


tract ſrom this 
anſwer of Secre- 


* Good Mr Secretary, wy _—_ 10 
cited in 

* I am much comforted by your laſt letter, wherein — _ 
I find that his Majeſty of his mere grace and good- wy go in the 
* neſs vouchſafeth to have a care of me, a man out <4 but no no- 

* of ſight, out of uſe, but yet his, as the ſcripture tice is there ta- 
* ſaith, God Enows thoſe that are his. In particular, —— = 

* I am very much bound to his Majeſty (and I pray {nar 
* you, Sir, thank his Majeſty for it) that notwith- g,;, till aſter the 

* ſtanding the former deſignment of Sir William death of Mr 

* Eecher, his Majeſty, as you write, is not * of Murray. 
| * hope 


y EW 


(36) Letter of of the Council (30). 


mine touching uſury to 
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one of the fix 


in chancery, as well 
buſineſs, which he had tranſacted with 


beginning of his foreign empl 
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he was inſtituted July 26, 1625 (7), having before given up his right to the 
ae of the fix clerks ** Fa 5 
"This retirement at Eton was very acceptable to him. He had drank his 
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| of publick 


the reverſion 


reputation in the ſervice of his 
had ſome years aimed at obtaining ſuch a quietus for his reward as this 2 


Yet it produced no preſent money [S], which his condition now 


place would give. 
required, From the 


oyments he ſold to his eldeft brother Lord Wotton the rent- 


charge left him by his father, and which was worſe, he now at his return ſtood indebted 


to ſeveral perſons, whom he was not able to —_— 
rears, which ſtill remained due, to the amount af ſev 


in his Majeſly's ſervice abroad. He had alſo 
which ſome were German and Italian artiſts. 


but by the king's payment of his ar- 
eral thouſand pounds, for his expences 
ht home many ſervants with him, of 
In this ſituation he had many times hard- 


ly ſufficient to ſupply the occaſions of the day. An extreme indigence! which, it muſt 


. be confeſſed, was in ſome meaſure owing to the i 


mprovidence of his natu „j 
indeed got a grant of the Provoſtſhip, E is nature (s). He had (:) Walton, 


his own intereſt, and that of a friend, he quickly procured five hundred pounds, 


of his arrears [TJ, and he was as qu 


money to ſettle there. However, by 
in part 


ickly in the college. The ſituation being quite to 


his mind, as a quiet harbour to a ſea-faring man after a tempeſtuous voyage, here he ſar 


in a calm, and might, as the poet ſings, 


Laugh at the graver bus'neſs of the ſtate, 
Which ſpeaks men rather wiſe, than fortunate. - 


« hope to accommodate me of this cel}, and to ſatisfy 
bim otherways. Many conditions, no doubt, may 
* be as contentive to that gentleman, and his years 
may expect them. But there will hardly fall, eſpe- 
« cially in the ſpent hour-glaſs of my life, any thin 
* ſo fit for me; being a retreat to a place of ſtudy ſo 
near London, and where, if I ſell my houſe at 
* Gorhambury (as I purpoſe to do to put myſelf in 
© ſome convenient plenty) I may be accommodate of 
a dwelling for the ſummer time. And, good Mr 
Secretary, further this his Majeſty's good intention 
* by all means, if the place fall. 
For yourſelf, you have obliged me much; I will 
* endeavour to deſerve it. At leaſt your nobleneſs 
may be never loſt; and my noble friend the Mar- 
« quis I know will n_ you for it.” 4 1 
en follows a poſlſcript, a y in vi 
of furthering his ſuit by oo his Majeſty of 
ſome papers concerning uſury. 
I was looking,” ſays he, ſome ſhort papers of 
ind the teeth of it, and 
« yet make it grind to his Majeſty's mill in 
* ſort without —— H you think 
good, I will ſend it to his Majeſty as the fruit of my 
6 — 1 But yet I would not have it come from me; 
not for any tenderneſs in the thing, but becauſe I 
* know in courts of Princes it is non res, ſed diſplicet 
* aufor.” Indorſed to Mr Secretary Conway, touch- 
ing the oftſhip of Eton. March 31, 1623. 
"The uke of Buckingham, after his return from 
Spain, in a letter to the Viſcount, dated at Hinchin- 
brook, October 21 1623, expreſſes his concern that 
he could do his Lordſhip no ſervice in this affair, 
having engaged myſelf,” ſays he, to Sir W. Becher 
© before my going into Spain, ſo that I cannot free 
* myſelf, unleſs were means to give him ſatiſ- 
* faction.” Theſe means it ſeems were found, Sir 
William having, in lieu of the provoſtſhip, a promiſe of 
25001. upon the fall of the firſt of the Six Clerks places 
in Chancery, and was permitted to keep his Clerkſhip 
But this ent with Sir 


MrChamberlayn William Becher was ſo far from being ſerviceable to 


to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, dated 
at London, July 


24, 1624. 


my Lord St Albans, that it was evidently done to 
make way for his competitor Sir Henry Wotton ; who 
likewiſe, upon the ſurrendry of his reverſionary right to 
the Maſterſhip of the Rolls, had a promiſe from the 
Duke of Buckingham to procure him ſome equivalent 
477 for it. a ] The 

SJ It produced no preſent money. reverſion 
of "the CA lace 4 * 2 —— deen 
turned into preſent money ; Vacancy - 
ing in his a” the Duke of Buckingham —— 
upon his Majeſty to diſpoſe of it to another abſolutely 
without any regard to Sir Henry's right. And as to 
the reverſion of the Maſterſhip of the Rolls, Sir Ju- 
livs Cæſar was then in poſſeſſion, who was ſtill living, 
ſo that neither did this turn to any preſent money. 
By the following letter to the Duke of Buckingham, 


we ſee the loſs of his ambaſſage was an unexpected 


ſtroke to him. 
VOL. VI. No. CCCLXIII. 


After 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 


* Having ſome days by fickneſs been deprived of 
* the comfort of your fight, who did me ſo much ho- 
* nour at my acceſs, I am bold to make theſe 
poor lines happier than myſelf; and withal to re- 
« preſent unto your Grace (whoſe noble patronage is 
my refuge, when I find any occaſion to — mine 
0 prone fortune) a thing which ſeemed ſtrange unto 
* me. I am told, I know not how truly, that his 
6 — hath already diſpoſed of the Venetian am- 
C age to Sir Iſaac Weake, from whoſe ſufficiency 
* if I ſhould detract, it would be but an argument of 
my own weakneſs. 
* But that which herein doth touch me, I am loth to 
© ſay in point of reputation, ſurelie much in my live- 
© lihood (as lawyers ſpeak) is, that thereby, after 
* ſeventeen years of foreign and continual employ- 
ment, either ordinary ary, 
« utterly deſtitute of all poſſibility to ſabfiſt at home: 
* much like thoſe ſeal fiſhes, which ſometimes, as 
* they ſay, overſleeping themſelves in an ebbing wa- 
© ter, feel — but a dry ſhore when 
they awake. ich compariſon I am fain to ſeek 
* among thoſe creatures, not knowing among men 
that have ſo long ſerved ſo gracious a maſter, any 
one to whom I may reſemble my buſt» 
« neſs. Good my Lord, as your Grace hath vouch- 
« ſafed me ſome part of your love, ſo make me worthy 


in this of ſome part of your compaſſion ; ſo I hear- 


* Your Grace's, &c. 


* Henxy WorTTon.' (31) (41) See Sir 
a 3 
part of his afrears by the means of King Charles I. 

4 friend.) This friend's name was Nicholas Pey, 2 in Rem. U J 
whom Sir Henry wrote for his aſſiſtance on the 
ſent occaſion. He was an old friend, who had in his 
youth been a clerk, or in ſome ſuch way a ſervant, to 
the Lord Wotton, Sir Henry's brother, and by him, 
when he was Comptroller of the King's Houſhold, 
was to be a great officer in his Majeſty's 
houſe (zal. This and other favours being conferred (32) S0 MrWal- 
upon Mr Pey, were always thankfully —— ton tells us; and 
by him, and his gratitude expreſſed by a willing and in letter of Sir 
y to his Kah 


unwearied ſerviceableneſs to che f 1— Ae 

To him Sir Henry wrote to uſe all his intereſt at court Babiaghan, 

to procure 500 l. of his arrears, for leſs would dated from Ve- 

not ſettle him in his col and the want of ſuch a nice, May 16 

— Rn bis face with care (his own expreſſion z (apparently — 
at money being procured, he the next: 

day find him in his college, and Iv vidiæ remedium writ 2 cork 

over his ſtudy door. Ono remarkable proof of his of the King's 

extreme indigence was taken notice of at that time. K 

He was inſtituted, as is obſerved in the text, into the 


— —_— 7 * and it was remarked in 2 
, 7 i that when 
he went to the defics at Kio ſoon — being 


made Provoſt, he was ſo ill provided, chat th Fel- 
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Aſter the publication of his Elrments of Rricultur 
the college, by which finding himſelf obliged 
+ [, and his Hife was fuitable to that character. After the cuſto- 


ſtatutes of 
deacori's orders in 


lows of the college were obliged to furniſh his bare 
and whatever elſe was wanting (33). : 
(U] His Elements of Architecture. ] This treatiſe 


ne, Aug. 7th, Was wrote by him con amore, as the Italian ſays. It 


F4 ed 
hi aſt 


jece, and in reality is the beſt upon that 


that had then a in Engliſh, and was 


corf's letters as received as ſuch by the public with the higheſt ap- 


above, 


(34)Reliq. Wot, © 


plauſe; and it is evident that other writers upon 
architecture ſince have raiſed their ſtructure upon fun- 
damentals from this piece. The author 
could not but be ſenfible of its merit; and the follow- 
ing letters are produced as proofs how much he va- 


lued himſelf upon it. 
To the Lord Treaſurer Juxon. 
May it pleaſe your good Lordſhip, 


© I was in hope long ſince to have waited on your 
* Lordſhip with an account (I dare not ſay of 
any fruit, yet at leaſt) of ſome uſe of my private 
time: but through certain faſtidious fames from my 
* ſpleen (though of late, I thank God, well allayed) 
I have been kept in ſuch jealouſy, that ſome things 
under my pen have been born very ſlowly. In the 
mean while remembring an old pamphlet of mine 
of the Elements of Architecture, which I cannot in 
« 
« 


any modeſty ſuppoſe that your Lordſhip had ever 
ſeen, though it hath found ſome vulgar favour 
among thoſe whom they call gentle readers, I have 
tten ſuch a copy as did remain to preſent unto 

« your Lordſhip: and becauſe my fortanes were never 
able to raiſe any thing anſwerable to my ſpecula- 
tions in that art, I have newly made at leaſt an eſſay 
of my invention in the ſtructure of a little r 
« ſtandiſh, of ſo contemptible value, as I dare offer it 
to your Lordſhip without offence of your integrity. 
If I could have built ſome rural retreat worthy of 
* your reception, according to che fix precepts of my 
* maſter Vitruvius, I wo have invited and enter- 
© tained your Lordſhip therein, how homely ſoever, 
yet as heartily as you were ever welcomed to any 
place in this world: and I would then have gloried 
© to have had under my roof as worthy a Counſellor 
© and Treaſurer as ever ſerved the beſt of Kings: but 
* as Tam, I can ſay no more for your Lordſhip's gra- 
cious reſpetts and goodneſs towards me, than that I 
live in a tormenting defire, ſome way to celebrate 


the honour of your name, and to be known 
* Your moſt humble, profeſſed 
* Andobliged fervant, 
H. WorTrTox.” 


This letter has no date; but it could not be written 
before 1636, when Juxon was made Lord Treaſurer. 
In another letter to ſome Lord, dated 1633, Sir 


Henry begins thas : 
* Right Honourable, 


I received ſuch a letter from you touching my 
poor pamphlet of Architecture, whieh I yet preſerve 
* among my pretiouſeſt papers; as I have made it a 
© reſolation to put nothing forth under my name, 
without ſending one of the firſt copies unto your in- 
du hands (34). 

] He took Deacon's orders.) In a matter of ſuch 
bigk concern be firſt of all acquainted the King with 
his deſign, in the view of obtaining his Majeſty's ap- 


| probation. His addreſs is in theſe words: 


* May it pleaſe your Majeſly, 


The ious aſpe& which I have ever obſerved 
* in your Majeſty towards me, doth bind me (though 
3 reaſons) = _ 
a ve all my actions to your judgment. me 
6 — moſt humbly make known unto your Ma- 
« jeſty, that it hath pleaſed the Fountain of all good 
* thoughts to di my mind by his ſeeret provi- 
= 


dence, to enter into the ſacred orders of his church; 
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2 in 1644, 4to [C], his firſt ſtudy was the 
to be a clergyman, he took 


mary 


* having confirmed in me (for which his high name 
be ever Bleſſed) the reverence and love for his truth, 
by a large experience of the abuſes thereof in the 
very ſeat and fink of all corruption, Rome itſelf ; 
to which my wandering curioſity carried me no leſs 
than four times in my younger years, where I fixed 
my ſtudics moſt upon the hiſtorical part in the 

« Inck man ent of religion ; which 1 found plainly 
converted from a rule of conſcience to an inſtrument 
* of ſtate, and from the miſtreſs of all ſciences into 
© the handmaid of 1 Neither do I 
* repent me of bending my obſervations that way 
for though the truth perhaps may more — 
6 diouſly I= in ordine doctrinæ, yet never more 
fully, than when we ſearch the original veins thereof, 
* increaſe, the depravations, and decayes, in ordine 
4 ＋ 1 
This is the point wherein I have travelled moſt, 
and wherein I will ſpend the remainder of my dayes; 
hoping that the all · ſufficient God will in the ſtrength 
of his mercy enable my weakneſs, either by my voice 


« 
o 
or pen, to celebrate his Fuel. Now though I was 
* thus far confident in my 
* ſpoken) that neither my life nor my poor erudition 
would yield much ſcandal to others; and likewiſe 
* might well have preſumed that this reſolution could 
no wayes offend your Majeſty's religious heart, but 
* might rather be ſecure in your favour and encourage- 
ment; yet —_ been imployed ſo many years 
abroad in civil uſe, I thought it undutifull to change 
my calling without the foreknowledge and appro- 
* bation of my dear Soveraign. This is the humble 
meſſage of theſe few lines unto your Majeſty. 
The Almighty, who hath indued your Majefty 
* with excellent virtues, and ſo early taught you the 
rare conſort between greatneſs — neſs, long 
protect your royal perſon and eſtates ander his fin- 
, love. 


* Your Majefly's moſt faithful 
© And devoted vaſſal, 
H. Worrox.“ 


This letter was intitled, To the King, 1627. And 
in another, dated from the College, July :oth the 
ſame year, he writes to an intimate acquaintance, 
whom he therefore in a familiar way often ftiles 
Dynely, aequainting him, that he had not yet entered 
into the firſt order of the church; upon which,” fays 
he, there lyes likewiſe fome civil note. The Biſhop 
* of Lineoln [Williams] (ſometimes Lord Keeper) is 
© the Prelate from whom [I refolved to take it; not for 
any perſonal reſpect, but becauſe he is our dioceſan, 
and viſiter at this college, and to whom I acknow- 
* ledge a kind of homage for the place I hold, which 
* fell into his difpoſing formally b lapſe. This Bi- 
* ſhop (you muſt know) on this very day feven-nigit 
* came to London about ten of the clock in the 
morning, to perform an election of the ſcholars at 
* Weſtminſter, and in the evening Secretary Cook 
* commanded him away. Away he went next morn- 
* ing—and fol am put apon another means, which 
* before my next unto you will be done. For I abound 
in choice, but I am a little curious; and I will tell 
cu hereafter the reaſon of my curioſity.” 
Aceurdingly, we find him in Deacons orders pre- 
ſently after, as he informs the King in the following 
addreſs. | 


* My moſt dear and dread Sovereign, 


* As I gave your Majeſty foreknowledge of my in- 
* tention to enter into the church, and had your gra- 
* cious approvement therein, ſo I hold it a fecond 
duty to your Majeſty, and ſatisfaction to myſelf, to 
* inform you likewiſe by mine own hand, both how 
far I have proceeded, and upon what motives ; that 
it may 2 unto your Majeſty, as F hope it will, 


© an act of conſtience and of reaſon, and not of 
« greedineſs and ambition, Your Majeſty will be 
therefore pleaſed to know, that I have lately taken 


the degree of Deacon; and ſo far am I from aiming 
«* at | 


* 


elf (with all humility be it 


ut 


s By the flatutes 
ef the college 

the Provoſt is 
vreſurned :o be 
12 prieſt's orders, 
is inſtituted by 
the viſitor [the 
Bp of Lincoln] 
al curam ani ma- 
run, He is rector 
of the pariſh, and 
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8 9 7 „ * F a : * n 
wary publick de votiom he uml ly retired into his ſtudy; and there ſpent forve hours in 
reading the Bible and authors in divinity, clofng his meditations with a prrvate prayer. 
This was for the mot part his employment in the forenoon. He was a great lover ef his 
peighbours, and a bountiful entertainer of them very often at his table, where his meat 
was choice, and his diſcourſe better, and well feaſdned with chearfulneſs through the 
whole: dinner. But ſome part of moſt days was fpent in philofophical! cunciuſons. Nor 
did he forget his innate pleafure of angling (A], which he would uſually call his idle 
time not idly bent; faying often, he would r live five May months than forty De- 
cembers. He was a conſtant cheriſher of all thoſe youths in the ſchool,” in whom he 
found either diligence or genius, for whoſe encouragement, beſide many other things of 
neceſſity and beauty, he was at the charge of ſetting up in it two rows of pillars, on which 
he caufed to be accurately drawn. the pictures of divers of the moſt famous Greek and 
Latin hiſtorians, -poets, and orators. He would alſo often make choice of ſome obferva- 
tions out of thoſe hiſtorians and poets; and would never leave the ſchool without drop- 
ping ſome Greek or Latin apophthegm or ſentence, worthy to be remembered by a grow- 
ing ſcholar; of whom he conſtantly bred up one or more of the moſt hopeful, took them 
into his own domeſtic care, and to attend him at his meals : out of whoſe diſcourſe and 
behaviour he gathered obfervations for the better compleating of his intended work Of 
Education : of which, by his ſtill ſtriving to make the whole better, he lived to leave but 
part to poſterity (z). He had propoſed to himſelf, before he entered into his collegiate 
life, to write the life of Martin Luther, and in it the hiſtory of the reformation, as it was 
carried on in Germany: for which deſign he had many advantages by his feveral em- 
baſſies into thoſe parts, and his intereſt in the ſeveral princes of the empire, by whoſe 
means he had acceſs to the records of all the Hans Towns, and the knowledge of many 
lecret paſſages that fell not under common view, and in theſe he had made a good pro- 
greſs, when he was ſtop 
ſuaded him to lay aſide Luther, and undertake the hiſtory of England, by a promiſe of 
allowing him five hundred pounds a year while he was engaged in it[7]. But this work 
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* 
= 


has wehidiaconal * 


wriſdit.on in 
the place, tranſ- 
ferrel from the 
archdeacon of 


* at any high flight oat of my proper ſphere, that theatre, rather than a pulpit; and my books my 
* there I intend to reſt . Perhaps I want not fothe © anditors, as they ate all my treaſure. Howſoever, 
* perſuaders, that, meaſuring me by their affections, * if I can produce nothing elſe for the ufe of church 
or by your Majeſty's goodneſs, and not by mine own and ftate, yet it ſhall be comfort enough to the little 
* defefts or ends, would make me think, that yet be- * remnant of my life, to compoſe ſome hymns anto 
fore I die, I might become a great Prelate. And I his endleſs glory, who hath called me (for which 
* need no perſuaſton to tell me, that if I would un- his name be ever bleſſed) though late to his fervice, 
* dertake the paſtoral function, I could peradventure * yet early to the knowledge of his truth, and ſenſe 
dy caſualty, out of the patronages — to * of his mercy ; to which ever commending your Ma- 
* your royal college, without further troubling of your jeſty and your _ ations with moſt and 

Majeſty, caſt ſome good benefice upon myſelf, humble prayers, I reſt | | 

whereof we have one, if it were vacant, that is worth | 
* more than my Provoltſhip. But as they were ſtrucken © Your Majeſty's 
* with horror, who betreld the Majeſty of the Lord def- 

upon the mount Sinzi: ſo God knows the « Moſt devoted 


Bucks. From the 


reſtoration all 
the Provoſts 
have been Preſ- 
byt>rs, C mmu- 
nicated by Dr 
John Burton, a 
te:low of this 
coller2, see Mr 
W. er's article, 
In hrt, Sir 
Henry, courtier- 
like, ſeems to 
have trimmed 
the ma'ter be- 
when the col- 
lege ſtatutes and 
the royal diſgen- 
lation, 
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cendin 

— approach to contemplate his greatneſs, the 
more I tremble to aſſume any cure of fouls even in the 
leweſt degree, that were bought at fo high a price, 
premant torcular, qui vindemiarunt: Let them prefs 
the grapes, and fill the veffels, and taſte the wine, 
that have gathered the vintage. Bat ſhall I fit and 
do nothing in the porch of God's houſe, whereinto 
I am entred? God himſelf forbid, who was the 


ſupreme Mover. What ſervice then do I propound 


to the church? or what coutentment to tue own 
mind? Firſt, For the point of conſcience, I can new 
bold my place canonically, wwhith I held before but 4 
penſatively ; and withal I can exerciſe an archidia- 
conal authority annexed thereunto, though of ſmall 
extent and no benefit, yet ſometimes of prous and 


Poor ſervant (35). 


[X] He did mt forget his innate pleaſure angling.] 


The year before his death he ſent a very curious book 


reſſed 


his own, w 


= this darling ſport, illuſtrated by ſome remarks 
0 
d 


a letter, dated April 8. 1628, ad- 
To Sir Thomas Wentworth, Bart. 
* Noble Sir, 


© Promiſes ate to be kept even to adverſaries, then 
much more to friends, and moſt to ſuch a friend as 
I ani now faluting : nay, it will abide another gra- 


neceffary uſe. I comfort myſelf alſo with this dation, that they are to be performed though at an 
Chriftian hope, that gentlemen and knights fons, * anſeaſonable time. I did promife you, when we 
who are trained up with us in à ſeminary of chatch- were laſt merry together at Medleys “, a piece of 


men (which was the will of the holy founder) will 
by my example (without vanity be it ſpoken) not 
be aſhamed, after the ſight of courtly weeds, to put 
on à ſurplice. Laſtly, I confider that this reſolution 
which I have taken, is not unfuitable to my civil 
employments abroad, of' which for the moſt 


WH - = = ww Rr ao = 7*}' WW HH © WW MR MENT: 


rural philoſophy, Dabravius bis book de Piſeinis, 
which I now ſend you, having borrowed it of Mr 
Hales, one of our Burſars. And therefore when 


(e See that dif- 
courſe printed in 
Rel:quiz Wot» 
tonianæ. 


ped from further proceeding in it by King Charles I. who per- 


(25; Idem. 


® The ſeat of 
bir Hen. Savile, 
remarkable tor 
a long gallery, 


in the windows 


you have peruſed it at full pleaſure, I ſhall defire it of hich are 


again. One thing will appear perchance ſtrange 
unto you, that a Bohemian gentleman therein named 


painted the arms 
of the Yorkſhire 


religion was the fubject, nor to my obſervations * ſhould in one year gather duodecies ſeftertivin out of bb 35 hey 

which have been ſpent that way in difcovery of the his ponds, which reſolved into our money I take to 1047 ton ay 

Roman arts and practices, whereof I hope to yield be about 6ooo pounds Sterling: and that, for ought I It is now [1763] 

the world ſome account, though rather by my b xy conceive, only by carp and pike - for (fol . r the ſeat of Lurd 

than by my voice. For though I muſt knwnbly con- his cyprinos and his /xcios. True it is, that Bohemia Polllagton. 

feſs, both my conceptions and expreſſions be and Moravia are the moſt mediterranean countries 

weak, yet I do more truſt my deliberation than my of Chriſtendom, and their farneſs from ſea hath 

memory; or, if your Majefty will give me leave to © taught them the kill, of nurturing land fiſh to an * 

paint myſelf in higher terms, I think I fhall be incredible increaſe: inſomuch that they will tell 

bolder 2gainſt thz. judgments, than againſt the faces you that an acre of pool there is more worth than 

of men. This I conceive to be a piete of mine an acre of ſaffron in Auſtria ; who yet ſay they have 

own character; fo as wy private ſtudy muſt be my * the beſt of the world 5. | Strafforde's 
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arrard 

Lord 

Wentworth, 

. dated March 12, 
f 1634, in Straf- 

1 's letters, 


36) Life of Ld 
acon prefixed 
to his works, p. 


276. ed. 1740. 


He wrote a 

Ad Regem & Scotia Reducem Henrici Wottonii 
1634, in coming from the Lord Treaſurer, where he had been to ſollicit the 
due to him from the crown, he was arreſted for a 
to lie under the arreſt till the debt was diCſ- 


of a debt of four thouſand 
debt of three hundred x 
Letter of Mr Charged by an execution («). He 
— 4 —— the delay in ſatisfying his arrears due for his ex 
himſelf in a declining ſtate 
requeſts to his executors, truſtees, and legatees, to uſe their 


W 


, and obliged 


ments; and in 163 
which were the mo 


— 


uently 


payment 


lamented the bad ſtate of his finances, oc- 
ces in his foreign employ- 
health, he made his will, in 


beſt endeavours for obtaining his ſaid arrears, and thereby the ſatisfaction of his creditors. 


Y] The Hiftory of England.) Lord Bacon had be- 

A to write this biſtory ; but not living to finiſh it, 
the King, who was a great favourer of that work, and 
was not in want of choice of fit workmen, 
Sir Henry Wotton before all others (36). On receiving 
the royal invitation, he took that opportunity of ap- 
plying for the payment of ſome part of the debt due 
to him from the crown ; to which purpoſe he addreſſed 
the following letter to the King. 


May it pleaſe your moſt ſacred Majeſty, 


It is more to be bound to your Majeſty's judgment, 
© than to be bound to your favour ; therefore I do not 
* onlyjoy but glory thus with humbleacknowledgment, 
* and feeling what myſelf am, that you have been plea- 
©* ſed, as Tunderſtand from my Lord of Dorcheſter, to 
* employ my pen for ſo noble an undertaking; being 
* confident, that the very care not to diſgrace your 
* Majeſty's good pleaſure, and indulgent choice of 
* me, will invigorate my weakneſs. But before I 
enter into the deſcription of others actions and for- 
tunes, which requires a free ſpirit, I muſt preſent 
* at your royal feet, and even claim from your natural 
* equity and neſs, ſuch compenſation as it ſhall 
8 e you in that which followeth. 

] ſerved the King your father of moſt bleſſed me- 
6 from the time he ſent for me at the beginning 
of his reign out of France (retaining then ſome gra- 
© cious remembrance of my ſervice with him in Scot- 
land) twenty years, that is almoſt now a third part of 
my life, in ordinary and extraordinary employ ments 
abroad. I had many comfortable contentments, or 
at leaſt of his gracious toleration of my poor endea- 
vours: and I had under his royal hand two hopes 
in reverſion. The firſt, a moiety of a Six Clerks 
place in Chancery; the next, of the office of the 
* Rolls itſelf. The firſt of theſe I was forced to yield 
* to Sir William Becher, upon the late Duke of Buc- 
* kingham's former en ents unto him, even after 
your Majeſty had been pleaſed to intercede for me 
* with your ever bleſſed father; and that was as much 
in value as my provoſtſhip were worth at a market. 
The other of the reverſion to the Rolls, I Tarren- 
* gered to the ſaid Duke in the gallery at Wallingford 
* houſe, upon his own very in 
* Duke then intending to beſtow it upon the now At- 
torney Sir Robert Heath) tho? with ſerious promiſe 
© upon his honour, that he would me ſome 
equivalent recompence before any other ſhould be 
s ſettled in the place. 

* Thetruth of my bumble claim, and of his fincere 
intentions towards me, I preſent herewith unto your 
« Majeſty, in a letter all ander bis own hand. : 

I could likewiſe remember unto your Majeſty the 
* lofles I have ſuſtained abroad, by taking up moneys 
for my ur aſe at more than 20 in the hundred; 
dy caſualty of fire to the damage of near 400 l. in 
my own particular; by the raiſing of moneys in 
* Germany, whereby my ſmall allowance when I 
* was ſent to the Em court fell ſhort 500 J. as 
6 9 Burlemachi well knoweth ; and other ways. 

No for all this that I may not preſs your Ma- 
jeſty with immoderate defires, I moſt humbly beg 
from your royal equity, and I may ſay from your 


very com but two things. Firſt, that your 
« Majeſty will be pleaſed in dif] of the Rolls (to 
* which I was affigned) to reſerve for me ſome ſmall 


proportion towards the diſcharge of ſuch debts as I 


motion (the ſaid 


A. 1752, 3% [44] He likewiſe in the ſame view applied to the King this year for the reverſion of 


the 


* contracted in public ſervice, yet remaining upon inte- 
* reſt. Next, — you will be likewiſe pleaſed — 
* me the next good deanery, that ſhall be vacant by 
death or remove; whereof I alſo had a promife from 
your bleſſed father then at Newmarket, and am now 
* more capable thereof in my preſent condition ſin 
© holy orders]. Thus ſhall your Majeſty reſtore me 
* both to the freedom of my thoughts and of my life, 
otherwiſe ſo intricated, that I know not how to un- 
fold — 2 ſo * 1— prayers to the Al- 
mighty for his deareſt an eſt bleſſings upon 

— Perſon, I ever reſt K 2 


* Your Majeſty's 
* Moſt faithful, poor ſubject 
Whitehall, Feb. 12. And ſervant, 


ſty l. vet. 1628. 
H. Wor ron (37). 


ds per ann. as above mentioned, while he ſhould 
eng in this work, fully anſwered his expecta- 
tions. Accordingly he ſet without delay upon the 
hiſtory, but lived to finiſh nothing more of it than the 
characters of ſome of our kings, which are inſerted 
in 12 poſthumous works. 5 1 
Ferit indi gnatio * He ſent this piece to 
a certain —— with a letter, in which he has theſe 
words: There is, ſays he, bora a ſmall welcome 
* to the King from Scotland (whom I have not yet ſeen 
© ſince his return) I know not how out of a little in- 
* dignation. They have ſent us over from Leiden, from 
France, from Polonia, &c. a tempeſt of Panegyricks 
* and Laudatives of their Princes ; whereupon I de- 
* bated with myſelf, What! have we not as good a 
* theam and theater as they ? or do we want ſenſe or 
* zeal to expreſs our happineſs? This ſtirred my very 
* bowels, and within a while my pen, ſuch as it is. I 
* confeſs, the ſubject is ſo high, as I fear may condemn 
my obſcurity to have undertaken it; but withal ſo 
* true, as I hope will not miſbecome mine ingenuity. 
* Howſoever I ſubmit it to your judgment, and if in 
* charity you ſhall be pleaſed to like any thing in it, 
I humbly beſeech you, that you would be pleaſed to 
* take ſome occafion of ſpeaking favourably of it to 
the King himſelf ; for though I aim at nothing by 
* it, ſave the very doing it, yet I ſhould be glad to 
have it impreſle 
0 Ty 8).7 = 
AA } He requeſted bis executors to follicit the pay- 
ment of his 4— After a meg l: 4 grand 
nephews, Albert Moreton and Thomas Bargrave, his 
executors, .and Dr Bargrave Dean of Canterbury, Mr 
Nicholas Pey, and Jobn Harriſon, ſuperviſors, he 
proceeds thus: And I do pray the foreſaid Dr Bar- 
ue 


grave and Mr Nicholas Pey to be ſollicitors for ſuch 


arrearages as ſhall unto me from his Ma- 
jeſty's ITE A* of my death; and to aſſiſt 
my forenameg executors in ſome reaſonable and con- 
ſcientioas ſatisfaftion of my creditors, and diſcharge 
of my legacies now ſpecified—— And firſt having be- 
2 to ＋ ng ad uy 22 and all 

apers of Sir Nic T marton, K nt. during 
his —.— employment es Tm Elizabeth ia 
Scotland and France; alſo to the Queen Dioſcorides, 


with the plants naturally coloured, and the text tranſ- 
lated by Maghi7lo in the beſt language of Tuſcany, 
W 


benco 


37) Among the 
The King's promiſe of a penſion of five hundred Vin. 


d by better judgments than my (38) lien. 


* * * 
* Ls . 
* 


_— 


— 


of his ſettling at Eton he went uſually 
was much beloved by him, and where, he 


hearful . 
his ſtrength by the 


WO Tir 

the maſterſhip of che Savoy [BB], of which tilt he teaped no benefit. From the time 
orice a year, if not oftener, to Boon Hall, which 

would ſay, he found a cure for all cares b 
which he called the living furniture of the place, and a reſtor 
connaturalneſs of that which he called his genial air. 
alſo to Oxford ; but the fammer before his death he c 
cheſter College ; and in his' way back made ſome very 
his return to Eton, which was about five months before 


retired and contemplative. In which time he was often viſited by the learned Mr 
Hales, then a Fellow of that college, to whom he expreſſed a ſenſe of his 


| ** 
4 * 
- 
| * 


\ * * bs 


drawing near 


the harbour (as he called it) of death, thanking God, that he was willing to leave this 
world in expectation of a better. Theſe and rhe like expreſſions were uttered by him at 
the beginning of a feveriſh diſorder, attended with an aſthma, or ſhort ſpitting [DD]. 


whence her ſaid Majeſty was lineally deſcended ; and 
20 the Prince a picture of his aunt the Queen of Bohe- 
mia; he leaves to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury a 
iQure of Divine Love; to the Biſhop of London, Dr 
uxon, Lord High Treaſurer, a picture of Heraclitus 
ailing and ocritus hegki at the world : 
moſt humbly beſeeching the ſaid Lord Archbiſhop his 
Grace and the Biſhop of London, of both — fa- 
vours, ſays he, I have taſted in my life time, to inter- 
cede with my moſt gracious Sovereign after my death, 
in the bowels of — Chriſt, that out of compaſſionate 
of my long ſervices (wherein I more ſtudied 
the publick honour than my own utility] ſome order 
may be taken out of my arrears due in the Exchequer 
for ſuch ſatisfaQtion of my creditors, as thoſe whom 
J have ordained ſuperviſors of this my laſt will and 
teſtament ſhall nt unto their Lordſhips, without 
their further trouble. Hoping likewiſe in his Majeſty's 
moſt indubitable goodaeſs, Tos he will keep me from 
all prejudice, which I may otherwiſe ſuffer by any 
defeR of formality in the demand of my faid artears.— 
To Dr Bargrave, Dean of Canterbury, he leaves his 
Fiol de Gambo, which, ſays he, hath been twice with 
me in Italy. After which be concludes thus: To my 
other ſuperviſor, Mr Nicholas Pty, I leave my cheſt 
or cabinet of inſtruments and engines of all kinds of 
uſes ; in the lower box whereof are ſome fit to be be 
d to none, but ſo entire an honeſt man as he 
+ In it were i : I likewiſe leave him forty pounds for his pains 
halian locks, in the ſollicitation of my arrears, and am ſorry that 
picklocks,fcrews my ragged eſtate can reach no further to one that hath 
I taken ſuch care for me in the ſame kind, during all 
kling: of worth My foreign employments. To the Library at Eton 
and rarity that college I leave all my MSS. not before diſpoſed ; and 
he had gathered to each of the Fellows a plain ring af gold, enamel'd 
as 1 black, all ſave the verge, with this motto within, Am- 
* unit omnia. — Mr Waſon aſſures us (39), that every 
perſon named in his will did gladly receive their le- 
ies, by which, and his moſt juſt and paſſionate de- 
= for the payment of his debts, they joined in aſ- 
fiſting the overſeers of his will; and by their joint en- 
deavours to the King (than whom none was more 
willing) conſcionable ſatisfaction was given for his 
juſt debts. | h | 
[BB] He applied for the maſflerſhip of the Savoy. 

is pretenſions to this place are ſuch as ſhew he h 

great confidence in the King's kindnefs to him. He 
addrefics his Majeſty in theſe terms: 


(39) Ubi ſupra. 


May it pleaſe my moſt gracious Sovereign, 


elf T were not more afraid to break the laws of that 

* humble modeſty, which becometh the meanneſs of 
my deſert, than I am to exceed the bounds of your 
* Majeſty's ro, al goodneſs, I ſhould be a poor ſup- 
* pliant unto your Majeſty to confer upon ma the 
© Maſterſhip of the Savoy, in caſe Dr Belcanquel (my 
* good friend) ſhall (as the voice goeth) be removed 
© to the deanery of Durham ; wherein the remove and 
© the ſubſtitution are but one ſtroke of your benignity. 
God knows, and the value of the thing itſelf may 

* ſpeak as much, that I do not aim therein at any 

utility: only it may be ſome eaſe of expence, 

* and commodity of lodging, when [I ſhall come (as 

* I am afraid ſhortly) to overſee certain poor things 

* of mine own at preſs; wherewith yet I hope your 

* Majeſty, whoſe honour only I ſtady, will not be 

* diſpleaſed. I have further conſidered with myſelf, 

* that the ſaid place is not incompatible with thac 

„Which I now hold by your Majeſty's interceffion 

* with your ever bleſſed facher, 45 it may pleaſe you 

VOL. VI Ne. 363. 


After 


to remember, tho' you forget nothing ſo eaſily as 
your own bounties ; which place here, never before 
ſubfiſting in the memory of man without ſome addi- 
tion, I have now near fourteen years ſuſtained in that 
* integrity as I found it, and with as good ſcholars 
* ſent to your royal college at Cambridge, of my 
6 | was; 6 choice, as have gone thither fince the 
foundation; whereof I could ſhew your Majeſty 4 
; —— teſtimony out of that univerſity, in Dr 
* Winterton's dedication of e de fitu erbi; unto 
* me, if it were not a miſerable thing for me to make 
* up ſo flight a merit even with a vanity. Befides this, 
I moſt humbly confeſs, that tho' my fortunes are 
poor, and my ſtudies private, yet rd cannot deny 
* certain ſparkles of honeſt amoition remaining in me, 
* whereby I defire the world ſhould know, that m 
4 


Sa 060 


moſt vertuous and moſt dear and royal maſter b 
not atterly forgotten me. And fo I moſt humbly reft 


* Your Majeſty's moſt humble 
Faithful, hearty ſubject 
And ſervant, 
l. Wor ron (40). 


[CC] He made ſome pathetic refleAions.) Theſe were 
ſpoken, to a friend, his companion in that Journey. 
How uſeful,” ſaid he, was that advice of a holy 
monk, who perſuaded his friend to perform his 
cuſtomary devotions in a conſtant place; becauſe in 
that place we uſually meet with thoſe very thoughts, 
which poſſeſſed us at our lait being there. And I 
find it thus farexperimentally true, that at my now 
being in that ſchool, and ſeeing that very place 
where I ſate when I was a boy, occaſioned me to 
remember thoſe very thoughts of my youth which 
then poſſeſſed me; ſweet thoughts indeed, that pro- 
miſed 1 my growing years numerous pleaſures, with- 
out mixtures of cares; and thoſe to be enjoyed, 
when time (which I therefore thought ſlow- paced) 
had changed my youth into manhood. But age and 
experience have taught me that thoſe were but 
empty hopes : for I have always found it true, as 
my Saviour did foretell, Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. Nevertheleſs, I ſaw there a ſucceſſion 
of boys uſing the ſame recreations, anc queſtionleſs 
poſſeſſed with the ſame thoughts, that then poſſeſſed 
me. Thus one generation ſucceeds another, both 
in their lives, recreations, hopes, fears, and deaths. 
41) : | 

DD] A feveriſ diſorder attended with an a/thma 
* —— * was his conſtitutional 
diſtemper, which frequently attacked him. In one 
of theſe fits he compoſed a hymn, which neither in 
the ſentiments, ex preſſion, nor yet even in the harmony 
of the numbers or rhythmus, yields to any of Mr 
Waller's. Tis intitled, 4 Hymn to my God in a Night 
of ty late Sickneſi, and runs thus: 


O Thos great Power, in whom I move, 
For whom I live, to whom I die, 

Behold me thro' thy beams of lode, 
Whilft on this conch of tears I lie; 

And cleanſe my fordid ſoul awithin, 

By thy Chrift's blood, the bath of fin. 


No hallow'd oils, no grains I nerd, 
No rags of ſaints "o purging Fre: 
4 — | 


( 


y the 
ation of 
He yearly went 
hanged that for a jourhey to Win- 
pr reflections [CC]. After 

is death, he became much more 


John 


3357 


(40) Among the 


letters in 
Wotton. 


(41) Walton in 
his life. 


1352 


(4p) In his lite, 
as before; 


(x) That piece 
in this collection 


intituled, The 


« difference and 
« diſpari 


n 
: * 


WW OTN. 
After leſs than twenty fits, by the help of familir and. a {ps 
abated, yet ſo as to leave him mych weaker t tan it Saas an * 
to be overcome in 3 degree by his farkewring tobacco, which, as many thaughtful 
men do, be 4G bad taken ilpmewhat imo Thus he gontinged till about the 
end of October 1639, when be fell again into a fever, from which though he ſeemed to 
recoyer, yet the fits, which were wap to viſit him like cixil friends, and after ſome ſhort 
time to leave him, came now both oftener and with mate violence, and at laſt cook up 
their conſtant habitation with him, ill weakeping hi bedy and abating bis chearfulneſs, 
of both which he grew more ſcaſible, yo oftener retire to his Rudy, where he 
mage many papers that had paſſed his pen in his youth and in the buſy part of his 
life uſeleſs by a fire made for that purpoſe. Thus he made ready for his 5 — 
end, for which he ſeemed to thoſe many friends that obſerved him to be well pre 
and to be both patient and free from all fear; and feyeral of his letters wrate on this laſt 
fick-bed teſtify the ſame. About the beginning of December following he was ſeized 
more violently with a quotidian fever, the tenth fit of which tripped him of mortality, 
which he put off, ſays Mr Waltan (2), with as much content and chearfulneſß as hy- 
man nature is capable of, being then in great tranquillity of mind, and in perſect 
with God and man. He died in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, and was inte 
rſuant to his own requeſt, in the chapel of Eton College, under a grave ſtone mar 
with the following inſcription, for which an expreſs order was fi in his will: 


Hic jacet bujus ſententis primus author, 
DISPUTANDI PRURITUS ECCLESIARUM SCABIES 
Nomen alids quere. 


He wrote ſeveral pieces beſides thoſe already mentioned in the courſe of theſe memoirs, 
all which were collected after his death, and publiſhed with the title of Religuiæ Wottoni- 
ane (x): the third edition of which came out in 1672, and the fourth, with the addition 
of ſeveral letters to the Lord Zouch, in 1685, 8vo, He wrote ſome other things not 
contained in this collection, which are mentioned with the reſt in Remark [EZ}. As to 


2 his perſon, he was tall, and of a winning addreſs; and Dr King, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 


« of Buckingham in 1663, who knew him well, gave this teſtimony of his parts: That 


« and Rob. Earl 
© of Eſſex,” is 
ſaid to be writ- 
ten by the Lord 
Chancellor Cla- 


was 2 man of 
as florid a wit, and as elegant a pen, as any former (or ours, which in that kind is a moſt 


excellent) hath ever produced. The ſame is no more than what is evident from his 
writings, which ſhew him to have been extremely well verſed in poetry, oratory, paint- 


renden. See his ing, ſtatuary, architecture, muſic, and indeed every branch of polite literature. In 


article, 


ſhort, to make uſe of an Italian word, which 1 
a perſon of accompliſhed virti., Soon after his 


begins thus: 


ge was ſo much his delight, he was 
Mr Cowley wrote his elegy, which 


What ſhall we fay, fince filent now is he, 

Who, when he ſpoke, all things would filent be ? 
Who had ſo many languages in ftore, _ 
That only fame ſhall ſpeak of kim in more, &c. 


One rofie drog from David's feed And fevers of defire, and pangs of loye, 
Was worlds of ſeas to quench thine ire. Which tays remove: 

O precious ranſom ! which, ance paid, Why was ſhe born to pleaſe, or I to truſt 

That conſummatum eſt vas ſaid'; Words writ in duſt ? 

And ſaid by him, that ſaid uo more, Suff ring her eyes to govern my deſpair, 
But ſeal'd it with bis ſacred breath. My paio for air, 

Thou, then, that haſt diſpung'd my ſcare, And fruit of time rewarded with untruth, 
And dying, waſt the death Death, The food of youth, 

Be to me now, on Thee I call, ay OOTY 

, * 8 , U 
n Till I was taught that love was but a ſchool 


Theſe truly muſical lines were probably not in To breed a fool. 
t it Or ſought the more by trinmphs of denial 
is much mare 


than probable that a written b Ta make a trial 
Sir Henry in his youth was compoſed lon before Mr mne a wakes | 


's APPFAFAnce. itſe 
1 r Yield and confeſs. 
out ſome mixture of the tender paſſion. In his youth- O cupſe no more thy folly, but for cure 
ſacrigciog a; the altar of Lore, a: Bluſh, and endure | 
aller too, he met with a As well thy ſhame as paſſion, that were vain, 
And think tis gai 


To know that love lodg'd in a woman's breaſt 
Is but a gueſt, 
; ; | [EE] Song fietes not printed is bis Remgins.] Theſe 
. — are, (I.) A Journa | of tis Embathes to 2 2. 
We cart, Three ohtions to the Court of Azreſcigla in Mat- 
The true ſhop of variety, where fits ters of Duels ; comprehending, as it , the latj- 
Nothing but fits tuds of that ſabjeRt, ot 
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927. r the pi 
ancient family, which came 
Francis Wren, Citizen and Mercer 
Peter's Cheap, 
notice of while at ſchool by Biſh 
in Cambridge, 
ſtudies afterwards. 


Thus encou 


: © ö 18 
* 83 5 


pious and learned Biſhop of Ely, was deſcended of a 
nally from Denmark [AJ, and was eldeſt ſon of 
of London, where he was born in the pariſh of St 

December ag, 168g (). Being a youth of bright parts, 
4 op Andrews, * a | Apperdix to his 
ured him to be admitted there June 23, 1601, and affifted him in his 1% in Parenta- 
; ds. raged he made a ſuitable proficiency, 
himfelf in all kinds of learning, he was choſen Greek ſcholar in his 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts was elected Fellow November 


W—Y 4 


E N. 4353 


. | 5 he was taken (a) His diary, 
being made Maſter of Pembroke-hall printed ia the 


ia, He was b45- 


and diſtinguiſhing ue jar. 2 fo:- 
college, and taking 
9, 1605. He commenced 


Maſter of Arts, July 2, 1608. Having applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, he was 


very deſirous to enter into the church, and 
16 10, and Prieft roth following. 
' 12th of October 161x, ht kept the phil 


the ſame year to the rectory of 


was made Chaplain to Prince (afterwards King) Charles, whom he attended 


: phy act with great applau 
in 1614, and the following year was appointed Chaplain to Bie 
Teverſham in Cambri 


accordingly was ordained Deacon January 20, 


Being elected Senior Regent Maſter on the 
ſe before K. James 
op Andrews, and was 
idgeſhire. In 1621 he 


in that office 


to Spain in 1623 [II; and the tectory of Bingham in Nottinghamſhire was conferred 


upon him, 


the 7th of April x629, he was ſworn a Ju 


with a ſtall in the Churc 
July 1625, he was choſen Maſter of Peter Houſe in Cambrid 
1628, he was promoted to the dignity of Dean of Windſor a 

Auguſt 17, he entered into matrimony ; was made Regiſter of the Garter 
2, and Vice-<chancellor of Cambridge on the 4th of November, all in 


of Wincheſter the following year, In 


[(C]. And July 24th, 
Wolverhampton. Or 
[Di September 
the ſame year. On 


dge of the Star-chamber for foreign cauſes. In 


1633 he attended K. Charles I. in his progreſs to Scotland [E]; whence returning home 


[4] 4 family from Denmark.) His father Prancis 
Wren was the only ſon of Cuthbert Wren of Monks- 
Kirby in Warwickſhire, fecond ſon of Wilkam Wren 
of Sherbourne-houſe and of Billy-hall in the biſhop- 
rick of Durham; but the chief feat of the family was 
at Binchefter in that county, which having been a Ro- 


(1) Burton oa man tation (1), might not improbably inſpire our 
— kw prelate with a love for antiquities ; for he was a true 
nerary, * * 


antiquary, and might be traced by his collections 
wherever he came, at Pembroke- at Peter- houſe, 
r Windfor, and at Ely; feverat of which, ſays My 
Wood's memoirs Atwood, I have feen (2). Biſhop Kennet remarks, 
(aul. pemd. ſoe.) that from the Regiſter of Biſhop Wren of Ely for the 
relating to By firſt three years * the Reſtoration, we know 
Wien. ſeveral matters of fact relating to Patrons, Clerks, and 
Benefices, of fingular uſo and application in the know- 

(x) Kennett's ledge of things and times (3). And the Biſhop of St 
Regiſter, &c. Pp. Afaph in 1734 ſays of him, that be was certainly a 
Ws, on of great capacity for buſineſs, and vaſt induſfry. 
have ſeen exact copies of all the Regiſters and In- 

ſtitution- books in the Biſhop's office at Norwich and 

(4) Parentalia, Ely ander his awn hand. e are alſo informed (4), 
in a margival that he made a new Body of Statutes for that cathe- 
ae at P. 53+ eral, and got them confirmed under the Great Seal, 


1) Extracts 


1666. | 
[I He attended Prince Charles to Spain.] Our 
Chaplain went thither by ſea, and arrived April the 


8th, and back at Portſmouth with the Prince ber 
th. That Prince's firmneſs in the Proteſtant religion 
been not improbably attributed, next to his own 
ſteady temper, to the inſtructions and diligence of our 
Biſhop, who was in this his Preceptor (5). His opinion 
of that Prince, after his return from Spain, was given 
_ upon the following occafion. After his return 
om Spain, he | „ when he was in London, 
at Winchefter-houſs, where he lad ſome rooms re- 
ſerved for him; but being to ſet out for Cambridge 
by break of day, he went the night before to lye at 
his fiſter's hovſe in Friday- ſtreet, having taken his 
leave of the Biſhop ; but before he could get up. in 
the morning. there came a meſſage that he muſt with- 
out fail be at 33 ogg As ＋ 2 
went preciſely at the ; though Biſhop An- 
drews uſed —— come from his ſtudy An near twelve, 
yet he found him now in his gallery (a place 
where he came only once a year) where be was locked 
up with the Biſhops of Durham and St David's [Nell 
and Laud). After the uſual ceremonies, all 
down again, the Biſhop of Durham ſaid, Door, after 
you left us yeſterday at Whitehall, we * further 
into diſcourſe of things, which we foreſee will ere long 
come 10 paſs [meaning King James's death] — 
to ſpeak with you again e you go bence. Wit muft 
now hnow of you what are your thoughts concerning 
your young maſter the Prince ; you have been his ſervant 
abtve two years, and were with him in Spain ; be reſets 
well ; 
24, to go. What things, my Lord, ſaid he? Is brit, 


See his di 
10 ay 


(s) 
abi ſupra, 


ting Se wt 


you cannot but have obſerved how things aye 


July 
faid the Biſhop, B the Prince's heart land: to the 
Church of England? The Doctor replied, However [ 
am moſt unfit to give my opinion herein, attending but 
two months in the year, then at great diſtance, ex- 
_ only in the el ſit, and at meals, yet being thas preſt; 
IU ſprat my mind freely. I know my maſter's learning 
is not equal to his father's, yet I know his judgment is 
very right ; and as for his affetions in the particular 
you point at (for apholding the doctrine and diſcipline 
and right eftate of the church) I have more confidence 
of him than of his father ; in whom you have ſeen better 
than I fo much inconflancy in fome particular caſes. Dur- 
ham and St David's to e it with him, what 
ds he bad to think thus, which he gave them at 
e; and after an hour's debate, the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who had been filent all this while, faid; 
Will, Doctor, God ſend you may bt à true prophet con- 
cerning your maſter's inclinations, <ovhich ave are glad to 
Bear from you. I am ſure I Hall be à true prophet: I 
be in my grave, and ſo ſhall you, my Lord of Dur- 
ham ; hut my Lord of St David's and you, Doctor, will 
live to fee the day, that your maſter will be to it 
n hi; bead and his crown, without he will for/ake the 
* of the church (6). | (6) From a MS, 
| He was choſen Maſter of Pettr houſe.) While he concerning the 
: Biſhops in Eng- 
land, written in 
Abp Sancroft's 


own hand, and 
d method and order; printed in Parea- 
but ſeeing the public offices of religion leſs decently t-lia, p. 43, 49- 
performed, and the fervice of God depending on the has urn 5 
courteſy of others, for want of a convenient oratory ! ations by Tho, 
within the walls of the college, what then he could Hearne, in his 
not do at his own charge, he com by his intereft preface to Lang- 
in well-diſpofed a abroad, and ſuch bolt, P. 48. 
confiderable ſums of * 2 he built and beauti - 
fied a complete chapel, which he dedicated on the 17th | 
of March 1632 (7). (7) Oratio babi- 
D] * of the Garter.) In this office he com: ta ad obitum M. 
ed in Latin, 


b 
the ground, reſcued their writings 
from the duſt and worths, and by indefatigable in- 


s place, he built great part of the college from 
- and ancient records 


di them into a 


A Comment the Statutes of Wren» Johan- 

enry VIII. of the Order, ſhewing from the Statutes |... * 
of that Order what alterations there bath been in the Appendix to Pa- 
Law of the Garter, both before and fince the year reatalia, N' 11. 
1631, when the Comment was wrote. The Comment, 
wich a Preface, wherein he acquaints us whence he 
collected his obſervations, was pabliſhed by John 
Anſtis, Eſq; Garter King of Arms, in the Regi/fer of 

Order of the Garter (8), uſually called, (4 7. 294 

from its cover in black velvet, The Black Book. Mr © . 
Elias Aſhmole gives this character of the Comment: 
It is a work — =Y with a deal of judgment, 
and exceeding uſefol; and had it been my good h 
to have met therewith before I had fo near finiſhed 
this work [The ion of | the Order of the Garter) 
the directions therein would have ſaved me RATE 
much toil while I was compoſing it ). 2 

[F) He attended the King into Scotland.) Soon after Garter, & 2. 5. 
his return from Scotland, the King, ſays Lord * 193. 
on 


7 = 
L 
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and was created Doctor of 
1634 he was inſtalled into a 
to the Biſhoprick of Hereford 
the ſame year. 


[G}, and three months after, on 


a., of the don (10), left to the care of his Biſhops there to pro- 
4 + - 3 a Liturgy, and ſuch a book of Canons, as 
p. $74. <4.1706. might beſt ſuit the nature and humour of the better 
folio, ſort of that people, to which the reſt would eafily ſub- 

mit; and that as fait as they made them ready, they 
mould tranſmit them to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to whoſe aſſiſtance the King joined Dr Juxon, the 
Biſhop of London, and Dr ren, who by that time 
was become Biſhop of Norwich, a man of a ſevere 
ſour nature, but very learned, and particularly verſed 
in the old Liturgies of the Greek and Latin Churches. 
His Lordſhip then proceeds to relate the ſeveral ſteps 
taken in this matter; and obſerves, that after the 
Canons and Liturgy were ſo compoſed in Scotland, 
they were peruſed and ſome alterations made in them 
by the three aforementioned Prelates, and, wich the 
conſent of thoſe Mags who broughtthem from Scot- 
land, returned to the King, who impatient to ſee the 
good work ſo forward, after having given his royal 
approbation, ordered the Canons to be obſerved, and 
the Liturgy to be read in all their churches. To 
this haſty proceeding the noble hiſtorian imputes all 
thoſe tumults and confuſions that ended in rebellion. 
Archbiſhop Laud in his Diary relates (11), that toge- 
ther with his ſervice book, his Majeſty ſent inſti uQtons 
to the Biſhops in Scotland, that notwithſtanding he 
had eftabliſhed it by his authority, yet they ſhould 
proceed with all moderation, and 2 with ſuch 
things contained ia the book, as they ſhould find them 
either not well perſuaded of them, or willing to be 
informed concerning them, or did hope that time and 
reaſon might gain to a better belief of them. This 
cautious advice and direction, added to the excellent 
compoſure of the Liturgy itſelf, was thought by Arch- 
biſhop Laud ſufficiently to vindicate his Majeſty and 
his thiee Engliſh Prelates ; and he obſerves, that the 
misfortunes which enſued were apparently owing to 
the weak, impolitic, unſeaſonable conduct of the Scot- 
th Fiſhops, upon whom too the Lords of the Council, 
in their complaint to the King of the tumults, ſpared 
nat to lay the greateſt blame (12). 

[F] Clerk of the Cloſet, and Biſhop of Hereford.) In 
the end of Auguſt 1633 Laud being made Archbithop, 
and ſucceeding him in the deanery of the King's cha- 
pel, his Majzity deſigned Dr Wren to be Clerk of his 
Cloſer, but gave him time to remove his family. He 
came to London that morning that James Duke of 
Vork was born, and next day the King ſaid co him, 
Now you are at my elbow, — will de many de- 
vices to ſet the Archbiſhop and you at odds, but 1 
warn ycu of it, that you ſuffur no ſuch trick to be put 
upon you ; and therefore I require you both by that 
faith which I am ſure you both will perform to me, 
to bind yourſelves mutually, neither of you to believe 
any report againſt the other; and if you meet with 
any ſuch thing, though you believe it not, yet pre- 
ſently to impart it to each other. This was done 
with much alacrity. In November Dr Hacket com- 
ing to wait at court as Chaplain, and with much wit 
8 the Clerk of the Cloſet's nearer acceſs 
to the King, began to tell him what hopes he and 
many Others had, that he (Dr Wren) would have been 
made Biſhop of London, and that ſq the King firſt 
intended, had not the Archbiſhop interpoſed, that the 
Biſhop of London ſhould be a man of whom the Arch- 
biſhop hath experience, and upon whom he may rely ; 
and ſo obtained London for the Biſhop of Hereford. 
Dr Wren gave no regard to Dr Hacket's foolery, 
ſuſpecting it to be a contrivance of Biſhop Williams 
to breed in him a diſlike of the Archbiſhop ; but re- 
ſolving to keep his faith with the King — Archbp, 
acquainted them preſently with what had paſſed. The 
King approved well his conduct herein, and told him 
there was no truth in the report, nor any thing but a 
plot to kindle coals between them two. In November 
next year Biſhop Lindſel died, and the Archbiſhop 
ſent Mr Dell to tell Dr Wren that the King would 
beſtow Hereford upon him, and the Deanery cf 

Windſor upon his brother. Accordingly he was elected 
Biſhop of Hereford December 5, 1634 ; but the 


(11) Ruſh- 
worth's collec- 
t Ons, part 2. 
va. IT» Ps 397» 


(12) Idem, p. 
39”, ſec alſo p. 
32 
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LOW: 


July the 21ſt, he was made on the 2oth of October Clerk of the Cloſet to his Maj 
Divinity at Cambridge on the 5th of 
prebend of Weſtminſter. 
[FI. and was choſen, a Goyerner 6f the Charter Houſe 
On the 5th of December 1635 he wawtranſlated to the ſee of Norwich 
Dr Juxon's advadcement to the Treaſurer's 


March that year. 


8. 
This year he was alſo promoted 


Staff, Bi- 
: 5 


Archbiſhop's chapel at Lambeth not being ready, bis 

ordination was deferred till the ſecond week in Lent, 

March sth. Preſently after this, his ſpare time was (13) This vs; 
taken up in framing an office for the conſecration of a fe gift of John 
church àt Dore in Herefordſhire (13), and converting —— 
the impropriation intd a elerical rectory. In the next on his cmd % 
place, our Biſho ing for. the viſitation of his to France w., 
dioceſe, and calling for the ſtatutes of the cathedral, faid upon the 
and finding they had none duly authoriſed (14), he — of this 
compiled an entire body of ſtatutes for the government OS vo” 
of that church, and the college of vicars and hoſpitals Biſhop 412 
belonging to it. About Auguſt 20th, 1635, the King vids. : 
without any warning given removed to Oatlands ; (14) Th 

and ſeeing the Biſhop got thither the next day, he 69 bot n. 
ſmiled _ him, ſaying, TI reward your diligence. I fratutes, one of 
bear the Biſbop of Norwich is dead, and I remove you ſome antiquity, 
thither, giving him his hand to kiſs, But IU have ud without 
you go and diſpatch the viſitation you have warned at 95 — " 
Hereford before you remove. The Biſhop beſought his ſcribed, Hz = 
Majeſty not to put that upon him; for befides that it letzes & conftlitu- 
would be conſtrued a point of great arrogance in him, toner Ecclef 
it would undo him too. For having ſome tenants that — 
deſired not to renew their leaſes till he ſhould come book of le,“ 
down among them, if he went now, he ſhould receive compiled by . 
nothing, though it would coſt him a hundred pounds, Whitgift, then 
nor be able to perform his promiſe to them; his Ma- f Worceſter, 
jeſty _— ered, that no Biſhop after he is named - Q Elie. 
to remove ſhould let any leaſe. I II truſt you, ſaid the beth, but — 
King: How many tenants have been us you? He confirmed by 


anſwered, Five. I give you leave, ſaid the King, for her. See Abp 
them. In his viſitation, Dr Richardſon the = 2 


having an inhibition upon him out of the Archbiſhop's 
court, and thinking his peculiar juriſdiction would be (15) Theſe fa- 
prejudiced, the Biſhop was not a little glad of it; for uit were con- 
this ſhortned his ſtay, and he forced the Dean to be — * 
viſited by his Chancellor the week before he removed. 
He ſpent three days in viſiting the Chapter, finding 
there divers very reverend and learned men, far from ri- 

id Puritaniſm, wherewith they had been ſlandered. He 

eft them the book of ſtatutes he had compiled to be 
conſidered of, contracted with four of the five tenants, 
received of them five hundred pounds, and in a fort- 
night returned and gave the King an account of all. 
But what have you done with the fifth liaſ, ſaid the 
King ? Reſerved it to your Majeſty's wiidom, quoth 
the Biſhop. The caſe was this: Mr Geery of Lon- 
don, why had the fifth tenancy to the impropriation 
of Dilvin, had moved to add a life to his leaſe ; but 
before the Biſhop came thither a ſecond life being 
fallen, his agents proffered a thouſand pounds for a 
new leaſe for three ſuch lives as they ſhould name. 
But the Biſhop conſidered that it was worth 300 l. a 
year, had a convenient houſe upon it within three or 
four miles of Hereford, and the remaining life, Dr 
Robotham's widow, above 60 years old ; ſo that never 
could come a fairer opportunity to augment the biſhop- 
rick, if the King would ſee that no ſucceeding Bifhop 
ſhould leaſe it, but hold it only as demeſnes for his 
time, The King was mightily pleaſed, and told the 
Biſhop, that he had done like an honeſt churchman ; 
and began to let him into a reſolution which he had 
in his mind to augment the leſſer biſhopricks, if fairly 
he could: and he preſently gave ſuch orders, that not 
only Biſhop Field was ſtopt from renewing that leaſe, (6 parestalis. 
but after him Biſhop Cook alſo, though his brother Sir Ce 
John Cook was much aggrieved at Bp Wren for it (16). ; 

[G] Tranſlated to Norwich] He ſat in this ſee two 17) The — 

years and a half, In that time there was a foul riot — after 
at Ipſwich, with which they would have ſcared him. his tranſlation to 
Sir John Banks, the Attorney-general, proſecuted this {-e. See the 
them for it in the Star-chamber (17). There was alſo following Ren 
a conſpiracy againſt his life diſcovered out of Holland (18) In 1636 
by Sir William Boſwell, whoſe letters the King com- nne fr pube 
manded Secretary Windebank by poſt to convey to — 


him, being ten at Ludham in Norfolk. Two peti- e iu. 


tions againſt him from Ipſwich and Norwich were from which 
eat were afterwards 
taken to make 
the articles 
againſt the 7p 


ſecretly conveyed to the King's hand by ſome 
ones; but Ji Majeſty gave anſwer to them with check 
enough (13), and afterwards ſent the petitions to the 
Biſhop, and told him who delivered them. 
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Mop Wren ſucceeded him, March the pch, in the Deanery of his Majeſty's chapel. - Hy = 
1 the Biſhoprick of Ely May 3, 1639. But he had 
rick not a great many months above two years, when the day after 
Archbiſhop Laud, on the gth of December 1640, Mr Hampden was ſent with a meſſage 
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joyed that bilhop- 


impeachment of 


to the Houſe of Peers, to acquaint their lordſhips, that the commons hag received infor» 
mations of a very high nature againſt. Matthew Wren, Lord Biſhop of Ely, for ferting 


up idolatry and fu 


perſtition in dive?ſe places, and acting ſome things of that nature in his 


own perſon, and alſo to ſignify, that be auſe they hear of his endeavouring to eſcape out 


of the kingdom, he was commanded to deſire that ſome courſe might be taken his 


putting in 3 be forthcoming, and abide the judgment of parliament. There 


upon the biſhop 


ng ordered to withdraw, the lords decreed him to give ten thouſand 


2 bail, upon which being called, he conſented thereto, hoping to friends to be 


with him. He gave a bond of ten thouſand pounds at 
pearance, and on the 22d of that month the Biſhops of Bangor, 


eſent for his daily ap- 
terborough, and Llan- 


daff became bound with him in the ſame penalty for his forthcoming, and ſtanding to the 
judgment of the Houſe df Lords. In conſequence of this beginning he was ye 
July 5, 1641, of high crimes and miſdemeanours by the Houſe of Commons, who hay- 
ing voted him unfit and unworthy to hold or exerciſe any office or dignity in the church 
or commonwealth, reſolved likewiſe, that a meflage be ſent to the Lords, deſiring them 
to join with the Commons in a petition to his Majeſty to remove him both from his per- 
ſon and ſervice; and July the 2oth, twenty-four articles of impeachment were delivered 


to that houſe [H] by Sir Thomas Widdrington. As ſoon as his Lordſhip received no- 


In April 1638, the King, by his letters from New- 
market, removed him to Ely ; but told him one day, 
he would have an account from him of the biſhoprick 
of Norwich and its ſtate. The Biſhop anſwered, that 
an opportunity there would be, when he ſhould be in 
his grave (but the King, by God's grace, ſtill living 
to effect it) to make it one of the beſt biſhopricks in 
England; or rather, if he ſhould ſee it more for the 
public good to divide that over great dioceſe (having 
in it 1200 titles) to make two competent ones of it. 
A cathedral for Suffolk might be either at Sudbury or 
St Edmundſbury. There are in it two archdeaconries ; 
a Dean and four Prebends might without difficulty be 
raiſed upon benefices, and ſome other particulars in 
that county within the gift of his Majeſty and the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and for ſupply of main- 
tenance there is, ſays he, a leaſe of the greateſt part 
of the biſhoprick of Norwich, containing eighty par- 
cels, granted at very low rates to Queen Eliz by 
Dr Scambler (a Chaplain of Archbiſhop Parker's, 
who ſo deſperately pillaged the biſhoprick of Peter- 
borough before, that he was by means of Secretar 
Heneage tranſlated to Norwich, to pleaſure him with 
the like there) which would well bear a treble reſerved 
rent, and yet yield the leſſor ſome competent fine. So 
that if, when the ſaid leaſe ſhould be within twenty 
years of expiring, the King ſhould order the then 
Biſhop to grant no new leaſe of any parcel thereof, 
without reſerving a treble rent upon the ſame, it would 
be an iycreaſe of n thouſand pounds a year to that ſee. 
His Majeſty liked it, and reſolved to look to it. But, 
ſays the Biſhop, God has taken him away, and at the 
«writing bereof by Biſbop Wren, May 25, 16Co, the op- 
portunity of doing this was at the height, the leaſe being 

(19) From Bp within 2 years of expiring (19). | | 
Wren's auto- LA ] wenty: four Articles of Impeachment. ] Theſe 
graph in Paren- are as follow: 1. Whereas many chancels of churches 
 P-45>=52- during Queen Elizabeth's reign and ever fince were 
| flat, and ordered to continue as they were by the Ru- 
brick, ke, being Biſhop of Norwich, without any law- 
ful authority, injoined, in 1636, that the ſame ſhould 
be raiſed with two or three, and ſometimes four ſteps, 
that the commugion-table placed alter. wiſe might 
be ſeen by the people. 2. In the ſame year, be or- 
dered that the communion-table, appointed by the 
Rubrick to be placed in the body of the church, ſhould 
be ſet at the eaſt end of the chancel. 3 In the ſame 
year, he ordered that a rail ſhould be ſet about the 
table, within which the miniſter only ſhould enter, as 
being too holy for the people; ſome of whom, as Da- 
niel Weyman, were puniſhed for goiog within it. 4. 
The. more to advance blind ſuperſtition, he in the ſame 
year cauſed all the pews in the churches to be ſo placed, 
that all the people mightkneel with their faces towards 
the communion-table, ſo ſet altarwiſe. 5. He in the 
ſame year injoined, that after morning prayer was 
read in the deſk, the miniſter ſhould go to that table as 
a more holy place, and read part of the communion 
ſcrvice. 6. Both he and his Chaplains uſed many 
Vol. VI. Na 302. 


dice 


bowings and other adorations towards it. 7. In the 
ſame year he injoined all the people to receive the 
ſacrament kneeling. 8. In the ſame year he injoined, 
that there ſhould be no ſermon in the afternoon on the 
Lord's day, or on week days, without his licence; and 
no catechizing beſides ſuch queſtions and anſwers as 
are contained in the Common prayer book ; and en- 
joined the miniſters to read publicly in the churches 
the book of Sports, and ſuſpended ſome for diſobeying. 
9. He ordered that the different ringing of bells uſed 
when there was a ſermon and when only prayers 
ſhould be left off. 10. He prohibited the preaching 
a preparation ſermon as uſual two or three days before 


the communion. 11. He enjoined that no miniſter 


ſhould pray before ſermon, but only move the people 
to pray in the words of the goth Canon. 12. He 
ordered all miniſters to preach in their hood and ſur- 
plice. 14. During his being Biſhop of Norwich, he 
ordered ſeveral miniſters to be excommunicated, ſuſ- 
pended, or deprived, for not reading the ſecond fervice 
at the communion-table. 14. He forced the pariſhes 
to contribute towards raiſing their chancels about the 
communion-table. 15. He harraſſed and vexed many 
with bis excommunications, penances, and cenſures, for 
not coming up and kneeling at the communion rails, 
not ſtanding at the Goſpel, &c. 16. By rigorous pro- 
ſecutions he cauſed three thouſand of the King's ſub- 
jets, many of whom uling trades, employed a hun- 
dred poor people each, to go into Holland and other 
places beyond fea, where they have ſet up and taught 
their manufactures, to the great hindrance of — 
and impoveriſhing of the people of this kingdom. 17. 
He often publicly ſaid, he introduced innovations by 
the King's command; thereby tending to alienate the 
minds of his ſubje&s from his Majeſty. 18. At Ipſwich, 
in 1638, ke uſed idolatrous actions in conſecrating the 
bread and wine, by bowing with his face towards the 
eaſt, elevating them, and bowing with his face to 
them when ſet down on the table. 19. To manifeſt 
his Popiſh affections, he in the ſame year cauſed a 
crucifix to be engraven on his _— ſeal. 20. He 
has employed Commiſſioners affected to Popery. 21. 
He has filled up vicarages with his own chaplains, to 
the injury of the patrons, to whom he had promiſed 
the contrary in verbo ſacerdotis, 22. He enjoined 
penance to ſeyeral churchwardens, for not preſenting 
according to a book of ſtatutes of his own ridiculous 
ing, and contrived to raiſe fees. 23. He forced 
the inhabitants of Norwich to pay two ſhillings in the 
nd of their rents as tythes, contrary to che laws of 
the realm and the ancient uſage of that city. 24. He 
com the pariſhioners to pay exceſſive wages to 
ith clerks, threatening to proſecute ſuch 2 - refuſed 

in the High Commiſion Court. 

Among the papers and evidences preparatory to his 
defence was the following, endurſed, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Laud's Certificate to Biſhop Wren touch- 
ing Norwich dioceſe, and the King's notes upon the 
ſame, 1636. Extra# e Regiftro principali Sedis Archi- 
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with great ſerenity of mind and courage. But this being put into the 


3 Gor Fl 
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Cantuarienfis. For this dioceſe my Lord of hath been very ill rewarded for it. His humble ſuit 
hath given me a very careful and particular to your Majeſty is, that you will be graciouſly pleaſed 
account, very large, and in all particulars very con- in your own time to hear the complaints that 
fiderable; and I ſhall return it to Majeſty as have been e againſt him, and that he may not be 


| briefly as I can reduce it. And firſt, he hath for this 


ſummer, but by your Majeſty's leave, lived (from both 
his epiſcopal houſes) in Ipſwich, partly becauſe he 
was informed that har fide of his dioceſe did moſt 
need his , and he found it ſo; good eur bor 
cauſe the chapel at his houſe in Norwich was poſſeſſed 

the French con tion ; but warning has been 


overborne by an outcry for doing ſervice. The King : 
His ſuit is granted, and aſſuredly bis negative conſequence 


[1] 4 defence of himſelf.) The whole is much too 
long to have a place here, and indeed in general the 
charge too trifling to deſerve it, except in two articles, 
the 16th and the 19th. As to the former, Lord Cla. 


rendon þ and others from him relate, that * in the dio- f In his big 
* ceſe of Nerwich the Biſhop ſo paſſionately and of the rebellen, 


Tt to provide elſewhere by Eaſter next. His Lord- 
* warmly proceeded againſt the diſſenting con . part 1, 


found a general negle& of catechiſing, but hath 


red it; and in Norwich, as there was no ſermon 
on Sunday in the morning, but all put off till the after- 
ndon, and ſo no catechifing, he hath ordered a ſermon 
in the morning, and catechifing in the afternoon. For 
lectures, they abounded with many ſet up by 1 
gentlemen, without the knowledge of the Ordinary, 
and without due obſervation of the courſe or diſcipline 
of the church : divers of them he has 
cially at St. Edmundſbury, and with their very good 
content. And at Ipſwich it is not unknown to them, 
that now Mr Ward ſtands cenſured in the High Commil- 
ſion, and obeys not, yet the Biſhop was ready to have 
allowed them another, if they would have ſought him, 
but they reſolve to have Mr Ward or none ; and that, 
as is conceived, in deſpite of the cenſure of the court. 
At Yarmouth, where there was t diviſion hereto- 
fore for many years, their Lecturer being cenſured in 
the High Commiſſion, about two years fince went 
into New England; ſince which time there has been 
no lecture, and very much peace in the town, and all 
ecclefiaſtical orders well obſerved. But in Norwich 
one Mr Bridge, rather than conform, hath left his lec- 
ture and two cures, and is gone into Holland. The 
Lecturers in the country generally obſerve no church 
orders at all, and yet the Biſhop hath carried it with 
temper ; and upon their promiſes, and his hopes of 
conformity, he hath inſtituted but three in Norfolk, 
and as many in Suffolk, of which one is no Graduate, 
and hath been a common ſtage player. His Lordſhi 
humbly craves direction what he ſhall do with ſuc 
ſcholars, ſome in holy orders and ſome not, as knights 
and private gentlemen keep in their houſes, under pre- 
rence to their children; as alſo with ſome divines 
that are beneficed in towns or near, but live in gen- 
tlemens houſes for the moſt part. I think it very fit 
that the beneficed men were commanded to refide up- 
on their cures; and for the reſt, your Majeſty's in- 
ſtructions allow none to keep chaplains but ſuch as 
are qualified by law. All which I humbly ſubmit, as 
the Bp doth, to your Majeſty's judgment. The King. I 
approve of your judgment in this ; 722 that care 
muſt be taken that even thoſe qualified by law keep none 
but conformable men. For recuſants, whereas former| 
there were wont to be but two or three preſented, his 
Lordſhip hath cauſed above forty to be indicted at the 
laſt aſſizes at Norwich; and at the aſſizes in Suffolk 
he delivered a liſt of ſuch as were preſented, upon the 
oath of the churchwardens, to the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
and his Lordſhip delivered it to the Grand jury; but 
they ſlighted it, pretending the Biſhop's certificate to 


® Biſhop's cer- be no evidence “: but the true reaſon is conceived to 
tificates in this be, becauſe he had alſo inſerted ſuch as had been pre- 


regulated, eſpe - 


* tions, that many left the kingdom, to the leſſenin 
* of the wealthy manufacture there of kerſeys — 
* narrow clothr, and, which was worſe, tranſporting 
* that myſtery into foreign parts.” To this the author 
of the Parentalia anſwers, That this deſertion was 
chiefly procured through the policy and management 
of the Dutch, who wanting that manufacture, which 
was improved there to a great degree of perfection, 
left no means unattempted to engage theſe weavers to 
ſettle in their towns, with an aſſurance of full libe 
of conſcience, and greater advantages and privileges 
than they had obtained in England ; and, ſays he, 
his Lordſhip's zeal for the diſcipline and ſervice of the 
church raiſed theſe and other calumnies. He denied 
that any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, to the number of 
ſeven hundred, withdrew on account of his proceed- 
ings; for the humour of ſeparating from the church 
of England is of much earlier date than 1636. That 
from theſe Plymouth and Boſton in New England 
were long fince ſettled. That this departure from 
Norfolk into Holland did not begin in 1636, the year 
of the Biſhop's firſt viſitation, nor ended in 1637, 
when he was tranſlated to Ely: for that they began to 
ſettle at Rotterdam and Haerlem in 1633, and con- 
tinued to 1638. Out of other parts in that dioceſe, 
there went 146 in 1635, and in 1638. 150; whereas 
out of the ſame parts in 1636 and 1637 there went in 
all not above 100, and out of another part in the 
ſame dioceſe, from Michaelmas 1637 to the Annun- 
ciation 1638, 110, In the next half year, which was 
after this defendant left the ſee, there went above 230. 
He alledges that this deſertion was owing to the ſmall 
wages and decay of trade by reaſon of Ss plague in 
London in'1636,which, he fays, appears from the oaths 
of ſeveral hundred perſons before the council board .— 
In anſwer to the 19th article, he allows the crucifix 
upon his epiſcopal ſeal, denying it done with any Po- 
iſh affection, without which that figure may be had. 
at the ſaid figure upon his ſeal did itſelf declare 
what affection it was to manifeſt ; for there was this 
poſy engraven with it, Ex & x40 uG- ik xdye 76 
x05, being taken from Gal. vi. 14. and applied to 
the ſame purpoſe, and uſ-d with the ſame affection, that 
St Paul there uſed the ſame. God forbid that I ould 
rejoice ¶ glory} ſave in the croſs of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
«whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. In an holy imitation whereof, this defendant, 
who beareth divers coats of arms (as the uſe is) upon 
the faid ſeal, viz. the arms of the ſee of Norwich and 
of Hereford, the deanery of Windſor, and maſterſhip 
of Peter-houfe, together with his own paternal coat 


2 — ſented to him for Reciſant Separatifis, as well as Re- of an ancient deſcent, conſidering with himſelf that 
4 ag © cuſant Romaniſts. theſe were emblems all and badges but of worldly and 


His Lordſhip's care hath been ſuch, as that though 
there are above fifteen hundred clergymen in that dio- 
ceſe and many diſorders, yet there are not thirty ex- 
communicated, or ſuperſeded ; whereof ſome are for 
contumacy, and will not yet ſubmit ; ſome for obſti- 
nate refuſal to publiſh your Majeſty's Dec/aration; and 
ſome for contemning all the orders and rites of the 
church, and intruding themſelves, without licence from 
the Ordinary, for many years together. Laſt of all, 
he found that one half of the churches had not a clerk 
able to read and to anſwer the miniſter in divine ſer- 


vice, by which means the people were wholly diſuſed 


from joining with the prieſt, and in many ſo much as 
ſaying Amen ; but concerning this his Ldſhip hath taken 
care for a reformation. if this account given in by 
his Lordſhip of Norwich be true, as I believe it is, 
and ought to believe till it can be diſproved, be hath 
deſe very well of the Church of England, and 


temporal ome and defiring that the world ſhould 
have a right apprehenſion of him, and to teſtify that 
he did no ways glory in any thing of this tranſitory 
world, but humbly endeavoured to wean himſelf from 
all temporal and vain rejoicings, he therefore cauſed 
ſuch a ſmall figure of Chriſt on the croſs to be ſet over 
the ſaid coats, as profeſſing by that as he was only 70 
preach Chrift crucified, 1 Corinth. xxi. and that as he 
efleemed not to know any thing but Jeſus Chriſt and him 
crucified, 1 Cor. xi 2. ſo much more he had and till 
would ſtrive to take joy in none of theſe his honours 
and preferments, as they were human and worldly, but 
only would ule them fo as if he had them not, and as 
if he was dead and crucified to them, and they to him; 
but that his whole ſtudy and reſt and rejoicing ſhould 
be in the croſs of our Lord Jeſus, and unto it he would. 
cauſe all his worldy eſtate public and private to ſtoop 
and do ſervice. He then proceeds to declare that this 
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hands of a lawyer, his rep 
which he conceived m 


without 
expect no 


General Monk (X J. In 1648, there paſſed an order of the Houſe of Commons for ſend- 
ing him with ſome other priſoners, among whom was Mr Capel, ſon to the Lord C 
to General Fairfax, to be exchanged or uſed as the committee of Eſſex 
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the reſolution of bring- 
the Houſe of Com- 


pleaſure, whither he was ſent Sep- 


ſty, No- 
ower with 


apel, 


in reſtraint with 


the Lord Goring [L] are, and upon a report of the Council of State, March 14th fol- 


lowing, it was voted, That Dr Wren, Biſh 


op of Ely, and the Marquis of Wincheſter be 


not tried for life, but impriſoned till further order of the Houſe. During his confine- 
ment, which laſted eighteen years, he employed his time chiefly in meditation and ſtudy; 
and compoſed many volumes upon theological ſubjects A]. After the King's death he 


8 
his releaſe 


rejected many overtures that were made to him at different times, in order to 
ment by Oliver Cromwell VI. Upon the dawn of the Reſtoration in 1659 he 


was frequently conſulted by the Royaliſts upon the affairs of the church, and ſoon after 


the members of the long par 
charged March the 1 that 


was all the affection intended by him, according to 
thoſe words of the heavenly ſpouſe to his church, Pone 
me ut figillum ſuper cor tuum, Cant. vili. 6. That it 
could not be done out of any Popiſh affection, ſince 
he had ſet his ſeal to the certificate of bis preſentments 
at the aſſiaes in Suffolk of two hundred Popiſh Recu- 
ſants. He concludes, that though the ſaid ſeal lay all 
the year locked up in a cheſt but at the time of ſeal- 
ing, and that when any — N there was no 
worſhip done by any one, and as ſoon as he un- 
derſtood that any had taken ſeruple at it, he preſently, 
to avoid all pretence of ſcandal, cauſed the ſaid ſeal to 
be altered, and the figure of Chriſt to be wholly omitted. 
[X] A conference with General Monk.) This General 
was taken priſoner in 1643-4, cemmanding an Iriſh 
brigade in the King's ſervice at the of Nampt- 
wic ap by the rebels], and ſecured firſt in 
Hull, and thence removed to the Tower of London, 
where he continved for — years. 22 by found 
an unity to gain the acquaintance e Lord 
Bp Wey, <2 which, by the connivance or inadver- 
tency of the Warder, he had free acceſs. The Bp under- 
ſtood perfeAly well the character and temper of his fel- 
Jow-priſoner, and concluding he might poflibly have it 
in his power ſome time or other to do ſignal ſervice to 
the —_— took all occaſions to animate and con- 
firm him in his principles of religion and loyalty. 
After a long ſevere confinement in the Tower, and 
no hopes of recovering his liberty, the royal cauſe 
daily growing more deſperate, when Cromwell, know- 
ing his experience and courage in military affairs, had 
long courted him to come over to his fide, and at laſt 
offered him a command in the Iriſh ſervice, Monk, to 
obtain his liberty, was perſuaded to accept the offer, 
but with this proteſtation, that he would bear arms 
= the Irith rebels, but by no means againſt his 
ing. And when all matters were agreed, and he 
was going to take leave of his friends, he came to 
the Biſhop, and throwing himſelf at his feet, begged 

the venerable Prelate's benediction; binding bimſclf 

at the ſame time with this ſolemn engagement, that 

he was going to do his Majeſfly the beft ſervice he could 

do again the rebels in Henk and hoped he ſhould one 

20) Life of Dr day do bim ſervice in England (20). 


John Berwick, [L] A. Lord Goring, &c.) On ſuſpicion probably of 
7. 16. ed, 1721, being concerned in writing a note that was ſent on 


the 26th of June this year to Burgeſs 
deſiring him to give thanks to God for 
Majeſty from poiſoning, and to pray for the forces un- 
der the Earl of Norwich, the Lord Capel, and Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale (21). . 
[M] Upon theological ſubje&:.) Though deſtitute of 
books, he committed to paper an infinite number of 
Annotations on the Bible, compleating ſo many vo- 
(22) MS. in lumes (22), that poſterity muſt imagine him to have 
Benner College been more thaneighteen years in the Tower; all which 
du, Cam- he wrote himſelf in fair and accurate manuſcripts. 
m One great work is intitled, Meditationes Critice in S. 
Paginam de genuino ſenſu & cxadta nofira Ver fione divi- 
2 


in his pulpit, 
preſerving his 


(21) Parentalia, 


iament were reſtored to their ſeats in the houſe, he was diſ- 
year from the Tower, and returned to his palace at Ely in 


norum Texturm. There are alſo Epiftole variæ ad 
viros doctiſimos, among whom was Gerard John Voſ- 
fius. 2. The abufing of the Scotch Covenant. 3. A 
brief theological treatiſe touching that unlawful Scotch 
Covenant, which in the late acious times wat with 
fraud enough and force obtruded upon the people of Eng- 
land, written firfl upon ſundry private occaſions 

Matthew Wren, Biſhop of Ely, after the manner of a 
ſermon, upon the/e words of Palin xliv. 18. Nor b:bave 
ourſelves frowardly in thy covenant ; but now (vis. 
June 1602.) thought fit to be publiſhed by him for the 
preſent uſe of this dioceſe, the readier to prepare all there- 
in, divines and others, for that due abrenunciation of the 
ſaid Covenant, which they are out of hand to make, by 
virtue of the Ad of Uniformity. _— Kennet ob- 
ſerves, that there were but very few of the parochial 
clergy deprived within this dioceſe in 1662 for not ſub- 
mitting to the Act of Uniformity, though more of the 
old loyal incumbents had been ſequeſtred about the 
year 1644 than in ion within any other dio- 
ceſe. This being one of the aſſociated counties under 
the early prete reformation made by the then pre- 
vailing powers ; and though the zeal of this Biſhop 
was diſtinguiſhed above all his brethren in purging his 
dioceſe from diſaffeted minifters ; a zeal that was apt, 
ſays this author, to carry him beyond the bounds of 


the law (23). 1 1 A a 8 
[N ] He rejected an offer to 22 Cromwell. ] Regiſter, p. 
Some ſpace before Giver death, Mr Chriſt. Wren, * 78. * 


only ſon of Dr Chriſtopher Wren, and nephew to the 
Biſhop of Ely, became acquainted with Mr Clay pole, 
who — the Uſurper's favourite daughter. This 
gentleman being a lover of the mathematics, had 
great eſteem for Mr Wren, and took all occafions to 
cultivate his friendſhip and to court his converſation ; 
particularly by frequent invitations to his houſe and 
table. It happened upon one of theſe invitations that 
Cromwell came into the company as chey ſat at din- 
ner, and without any ceremony (as was his uſual way 
to his own family) took his place. After a little time 
fixing his eyes on Mr Wren, Yoer uncle, ſays he, bas 
been long confined in the Tower. He bas fo, Sir, an- 
ſwered Mr Wren ; but be bears his afflition with great 


patience and refignation. He may come out if he will, 


ſays Cromwell. Vill your Highneſs it me to tell 
him this from your ow:n mouth, ed Mr Wren ? 


Yes, you may, anſwered Cromwell. As ſoon as Mr 
Wren could decently retire, he haſtened with no little 
joy to the Tower, and informed the Biſhop of all the 

iculars of this interview with Cromwell. Upon 
which his Lordſhip expreſſed himſelf warmly to this 
effect: That this was not the firſt time he had received 
the like information from that miſcreant, but he diſ- 
dained the terms projected for his releaſe, which were 


to be a mean acknowledgment of his [Cromwell's] fa- 


vour, and an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his deteſtable ry- 
ranny. That he was determined patiently to tarry the 
Lord's leiſure, and ove his deliverance (which he 8 
truſted was not far off) to him only (24). (24) Paremal'a, 
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1660 [OJ He introduced to the convocation, 'May 18, 1664, the form of priyer aid 
thankfoiving which is fill in uſe on the 29th of May. In 1663 he built a'new'chapel-at 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge at his own expence PI, and ſettled an eſtate upon the col- 
lege for the perpetual ſupport of the building. He paid his laſt debt to nature at Ely 

ouſe in Holborn, London, on the 24th of April 1667, aged 8 1 years and upwards. His 
body was conveyed by the heralds with all — pomp and ceremony to Cambridge, 
and depofited in a ftone coffin in a vault under bis 'own chapel ; the Vice-chanceltor, 
Heads of Colleges, and the whole Uni the ſolemnity of his obſequies, 
and the very eminent and learned Dr John Pearſon, firſt bred at Pembroke Hall, but 
then Maſter of Trinity College, and afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter, pronounced his fune- 
ral oration in Latin.— His wife died December 8, 1646, but not before ſhe had brought 
him ſeveral children, of whom his eldeſt ſon, Matthew Wren, was born Auguſt 20, 1629, 
at Peter Houſe in Cambridge, where he was admitted a ſtudent Oftober 22, 1642, after 
his father was ſent to the Tower. He refided feveral years during the uſurpation in the 
Univerſity of Oxford, not in a college, but in a private houſe. He was afterwards one 
of the ſociety which met at Greſham College in 1660, and after the reftoration became 
ſecretary to the Earl of Clarendon, and upon the fall of the Chancellor he was taken in 
the ſame quality by the Duke of York, afterwards King James II. in whoſe ſervice he 
continued till the day of his death, which happened in 1672, aged 42 years, His body 
was conveyed to C ——_— and there interred in the ſame vault under Pembroke Hall 
chapel with his father. He publiſhed ſeveral books; as, I. Confiderations on Mr Harring- 
ton's commonwealth of Oceana, reſtrained to the fot part of the Preliminaries. Lond. 1657. 
Before theſe conſiderations is a large letter by the author to Dr John Wilkins, Warden of 
Wadham College, afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter, by whom the ſaid author was deſired to 
give his judgment concerning the Commonwealth of Oceana. II. Monarchy aſſerted, or 
the ſtate of monarchical and popular government, in vindication of the Confiderations on My 
Harrington's Oceana. Lond. 1659, 1660. III. Increpatio Bar Feſu, five polemice adſectiones 
locorum aliquot S. Scripture ab impaſturis perverſis in catecheſs Racoviana, colleFe hinc inde 
ex opere prægrandi inedito, Critica in S. Paginam conſcripta a patre ſuo, Epiſcopo Elienſi, in 
ſalitude carcer aria. The reverend Dr Berwick had recommended to Mr Matthew Wren 
to anſwer Mr Hobbes's Leviathan, from which Mr Wren excuſed himſelf as inſufficient, 
and would have it undertaken by ſome profeſſed divine. This was done afterwards by 


| Lord Chancellor Hyde, who in a letter to Dr Berwick from Bruſſels, June 27, 1659, 


[o] He returned to his palace at Ely in 1666.] Biſhop ſhip's whole life, exemplary for benefactions, and to 
Kenner, in the place above cited, relates an extraor- Dr Pearſon's funeral oration, where are theſe words, 
dinary inſtance of the intemperate zeal of his Lordſhip Neg; ſue familie, qua tantopere recreabatur, nimium 
after this. The rectory of (ng, wand ſays that proſpexit, pace & in hac ordinanda contentus ffuduit ; 
writer, in the Iſle of Ely, had been ſome years poſ - non ad cam ditandam aliena inviclavit, non omnia, ques 
ſeſſed by a worthy perſon, Mr Richard Reynolds, ad igſam pertinebant, arripuit fucceſſoribus ex induſtria 
M. A. who having been epiſcopally ordained, and non /dicilegium, ſed amplam meſſem religuit. i. e. Nor was 
© having no ſurviving predeceſſor, and conforming he ſollicitous about making a _ | 0-2 wy for his 
* alfo to the AR [of Uniformity], had a lawful title family, in which he took ſo muc ight; he was 
to it; yet the Biſhop not liking the man, becauſe content, and ſtudied the well ordering of it in peace; 
* he had come in without his patronage, gave a new he violated no man's property to enrich it; nay, he 
© collation, February 9. 1662, to Mr John Randolph, forbore to take all that was his own property, and de- 
M. A. who being denied admittance, commenced ſignedly left to his ſucceſſors not a mere gleaning, but 
© a ſuit againſt Mr Reynolds, who in the iſſue ob- an ample harveſt. However, Mr Atwood obſerves, 
* tained an eviction of his rightful title. In the mean it muſt be allowed that he was arbitrary to the laſt, as 
time he got a friend to complain to the King of the appears by his admitting Dr Beaumont to the maſter- 
* needleſs and chargeable vexation — to him, and ſhip of Peter- houſe as Viſitor by a ſtretch of power, 
* his Majeſty was ſo gracious as to ſpeak to the Biſhop notwithſtanding the college had nominated Dr Lau- 


| © to give no further diſturbance ; but his Lordſhip was rence Skippon and Dr Iſaac Barrow, two deſerving 


©* ſo unyielding as to inſiſt upon defending the rights perſons (25). In a. letter of Dr John Worthington, (25) Mcmoi. 
King ſeemed to expett to dated Nov. 5. 1660, he writes thus: Laſt — 223 Pa- 


* of his ſee; and when the 
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© be obeyed, the Bp bluntly ſaid, Sir, I know the way 
* to the Tower, where his former long confinement, 
and his now declining years, might be ſome apology 
* for his haſty humour.' Thus far Biſhop Kennet 
from hearſay only; and the author of the Parentalia 
obſerves, that little credit can be given to the laſt par- 
ticular in this account, and leſs to the following ſtory 
tacked to it, and recited by the ſame collector. And 
© this,' proceeds he, might make the ſtory more pro- 
* bable, that a gentleman of good reputation (a church 
© royaliſt) who bad an eſtate by leaſe from this ſee, 
* and had ſo much honour as to pay the Biſhop his 
« reſerved rent during all the time of his Lordſhip's 
* ſufferings, outliving the Uſurpation, and having one 
life in the eſtate remaining, waited on his Lordſhip 
* to treat for filling up the decently, intimating 
* that he had been a good tenant in the worſt times, 
* and perhaps the only one, who had duly paid his 
rent, while his Lordſhip had no power to demand 
* it, for which he d to find his Lordſhip the more 
« eaſy in a new leaſe. But the Biſhop it is ſaid chid 
* him for ſeeking to be paid for what he ought to have 
done out of pure conſcience, and. would make no 
* abatement of the full fine required.' To refute theſe 
ſtories the author laſt mentioned appeals to his Lord- 


5 - 


the Fellows of Jeſus College came down from attend- 
ing on the Biſhop of Ely, who inſtituted them into 
their fellowſhips. It was ſuppoſed that there would 
have been a refaſal of ſome, but he was very fair and 


civil towards them, without the uſual height of the 


Prelate, and perſuaded them to ſtudiouſneſs and peace 
againſt all animoſities (26). 

[] He built the chapel at Pembroke-hall.] The 
charge of this edifice amounted to five thouſand pounds, 
beſides the royalty of Artwick in Cambridgeſhire, with 


which he endowed it for reparations, and he fur- 


niſhed it with communion-plate from his own chapel. 
On the 13th of May 1663, Dr Frank, Maſter of 
Pembroke-hall, did in the Biſhop's name, and in the 
— of divers Heads of colleges (Dr Pearſon of 

rinity, &c. ) and of the Dean, Archdeacon, and many 
of the Prebendaries of Ely, lay the firſt ftone of the 
foundation of the new chapel of Pembroke-hall, which 
the Biſhop finiſhed, at his own charge only, in the year 
1665 (27). He had a affection for the Univerſity, 
where he refided much, as ap by his Regiſter ; 


vileges, reſtored the diſcipline, kept all cloſe to t 
reſpective duties, and taught the Univerſity to conſider 
underſtand itſelf. P 


> writes 


and when he was — — he aſſerted the wr — * 
cir 


rentalia, p. 144+ 


(26) Parentalia, 
p. 134. 


(27) By Wren's 
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= WREN. WAREN (Sir CHRISTOPHER) 4389 
writes thus: ©* 1 ſhould be glad to hear that you had prevailed with the young gentle · 
« man” [Mr Wren] to beſtow ſome of his time upon the Leviathan, and I beſeech 
«« you to preſent my humble ſervice to his father” [the Biſhop of Ely] ** upon q 
no man looks with more reverence.” In another letter from the ſame hand to Dr © 
Berwick, dated July 25th, 1659, are theſe words: * hope it is only modeſty. in Mr: 
«© Wren, that makes him pauſe upon undertaking the work you have recommended to 
him; for I ſwear by what I have ſeen of his, he is very equal to anſwer every particu- 
lar of it ; I mean every part that requires an anſwer: nor is there need of a profeſſed di- 
vine to vindicate the Creator from making man a verier beaſt than any of thoſe in 
** the field, or to vindicate ſcripture from his licentious interpretation. I dare ſay, he 
«* will find ſomewhat in Mr Hobbes himſelf, I mean, in ſome of his former books, that 
*© contradicts what he ſets forth in this, in that part in which he takes himſelt to his be- 
loved philoſophy. And here there is ſomewhat due to Ariſtotle and Tully, and to 
our univerſities, to free them from his reproaches. And it is high time, if what I hear 
« be true, that ſome tutors read his Leviathan, inſtead of the others, to their pupils. 
« Mr Hobbes is my old friend, yet I cannot abſolve him from the miſchief he has 
« done to the King, the church, the laws, and the nation; and ſurely there ſhould be 
enough to be ſaid to the politicks of that man, who having reſolved all religion, wiſ- 
dom, and honeſty into an implicit obedience to the laws eſtabliſhed, writes a book of *1 
«© policy, which, I may be bold to ſay, muſt be by the eſtabliſhed laws of any kingdom 
or province in Europe condemned for impious and ſeditious; and therefore it will be 
« very hard, if the fundamentals of it be not to be overthrown. But I muſt aſk yours 
„ and Mr Wren's pardon for enlarging ſo much, and antedating the animadverſions he . 4 
« will make upon it (4).”— Dr Thomas Wren, the Biſhop's ſecond ſon, was born Ja- () 9 
nuary 11, 1632, at Peter Houſe in Cambridge; was alſo ſome time a ſtudent there: was fe, P. 420. 
created Doctor of Phyſick on the 2d of Aug. 1660, by virtue of the Chancellor's letters, 
ſetting forth, that by force of the late unhappy times he was conſtrained to leave the 
Univerſity of Cambridge (in divers colleges whereof his father was viſitor) and for his 
proficiency in ſtudies was fain to ſettle himſelf within the verge of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, That the preſſures under which his father lay for ſeventeen years together were 
ſuch, that he could not (his eſtate being taken away) allow his children bread, much leſs | 
ſupply their expences for living in colleges and the taking of their degrees, only to have . 
the benefit of the-public library, &c. While he ſtudied at Oxford, which was about 8 | 
years, he was much addicted to Muſick. After his Majeſty's reſtoration he was made 
Archdeacon of Ely by his father, and had other eccleſiaſtical preferments, and became a 
member of the Royal Society. He died in 1679 at Wilberton in the Iſle of Ely. Charles 
Wren, third ſon, and Sir William Wren, fourth ſon of the Biſhop, were created Maſters 
of Arts Auguſt 2, 1660, at Oxford, in which univerſity they were then, and had been 
for ſome time ſojourners. Charles was afterwards a Burgeſs for the town of Cambridge, (0 Alb. Oxon, 


in the parliament that began in Weſtminſter, May 19, 1685, 1 Jac. II. (c) — 8 


WRE N [Sir CHARISTO HER] an illuſtrious Architect and Mathematician, the 
only ſon of Dr Chriſtopher Wren, was born October 20, 1632, at Eaſt Knoyle in Wilt- 
ſhire, of which place his father was then Rector [A]. Being of a tender I gy 

the 


by favour of their chairman, Major Withers, performed 

at length a memorable piece of ſervice to the order, 

recovering out of their hands firſt the two old Regiſter; (9) 1 
ſtiled the Black and the Blue, and ſome time after he < Ira * 
retrieved the Red alſo, with other books and papers new Regiſter, Dr 


relating to the ſtatutes and councils; all which were Brune Ryves, 


[4] His father wvas then Refor.] He was younger 
(1) Parentalia, brother to Matthew Wren, Biſhop of Ely, born in 
þ 46, 1589, and educated in St John's College in Oxford, 
2 Wood's Fafti, of which he became a fellow in 1610 (1). In 1619 he 
vol. 1. P. 212, was Senior Proctor of the Univerſity (2); and being 


(3) Parentalia. in orders he took his degree of B. D. in 1620, and 


was made domeſtic chaplain that year to Dr Lancelot 
(4) On the 5th Andrews, Biſhop cf Wincheſter, who gave him the 
4 ů— 3 rectory of Knoy le above mentioned, to which he was 
iy Regilier, inſtituted and inducted in 1623; and in 1628 be was 
. appointed chaplain in ordinary to King Charles (3). 
Gen collegil Gn the 5th of july 1630 he was incorporated B. D. at 
wy 3 Cambridge, and being then created D. D. (4), was 
afrali Anglia the firſt of the two in nomination by the Fellows of 
Chiftopherum Peter Houſe to ſucce-:d his brother in that maſterſhip, 
"9g 5. J. D. Feb. 6. 1634, but lolt it by the ſuperior intereſt of his 
a 5 competitor with the Bp of Ely, who has the choice by 
Cofirs, S. F. P. the — of the college (5). However, this diſap- 
But thcugh Dr pointment was ſcarcely felt; for upon the advancement 
Wren was frit of his brother to the ſee of Norwich ſoon after, he 
18 ſucceeded him in the deanery of Windſor and the of - 
weferred Cotes, fice of regiſter of the Garter (6) in April 1635; and in 
probably the ra. 1638 he was preſented to the rich rectory of Holeley 
ther becauſe he in Oxfordſhire, In the rebellion, when the royal 
1 chapel of St George at Windſor, together with the 
Givi, $4,154. treaſury, were plundered, and every thing therein car- 
nenoirs, p. 44, Tied away and delivered to the truſtees appointed by 
the pariiament for the ſale of the King's goods, the 
Els in- Dean, b licati nd long attend- 
dale D-.n a, Dean, by great application, expence, and lon 


4 and fern 0. ànce on the truſtees at their meetings in Somerſet houſe, 


carefully concealed and preſerved by him to the time who gave his 
of his death in 1658, and aiterwards by his ſon, Sir = —_ * 
Chr. Wren, till the Reſloration, x hen he preſented them — ps * whict 15 
to the Sovereign (7). The Dean alſo endeavoured to in Pareatalia. 
preſerve the George and Garter of the great Guſtavus As 
Adolphus, K. of Sweden. This was the richeſt that had * 1 5 
ever been preſented by any ſovereign, each letter of ſeveral Jeſuits 
the motto being made of diamonds, in number 498, came to England, 
great and ſmall : to preſerve theſe, he buried them in and profeſſed 
1642 under the floor of the treaſury ; a note of which ana" a * . 
he depofited in the hands of a friend to find them in Anabaptilt T 
caſe of his death. Here they remained ſecurely till others Royalifts, 
the beginning of March 1645, when being diſcovered liſting ſuitably 
by Cornelius Holland, they were ſold by order of the into the Paria- 
aforementioned truſtees. The plundering of the cha- — 0 — — 5 
pel and treaſury in Odtober 1642, was followed by ing an intetti- 
that of the Dean's houſe (8), though at that time un gence with each 
der a formal protection of the Committee of Lords and other in order to 
Commons for the ſafety of the kingdom, dated Sept. 1" the oo ; 
21, 1641; and it ſhould ſeem by an order of parlia- e 1 — 
ment, October 18, 1642, upon an information of this feſſedly their de- 
violence to the Dean and many other inhabitants of fgn. See Dr 
Windſor, mat both Houſes denied the giving of any Bramhall'sletter 


to Abp Uſher in 
commiſſion or warrant to the dragoons or troopers . 1 


to the reg.ſtrary on the 4th. Aſhmole's hiflory of the Garter, p. 203. 641, He was alſo made at the ſame time Dean of Wolverhampten in Stafferd” his Grace's life 


that being annexe4 to the Deanery of Windſor. 
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the Rev; Mr William Shepherd, A. M. was taken into the houſe as a private tutor to in- 
ſtruct him in the rudiments of grammar and claffical learning; and he made ſuch an ex- 
traordinary progreſs therein, that after ſome ſhort ſtay at Weſtminſter-ſchoot under Dr 
Buſby, he was ſent to Oxford, and admitted a gentleman-commoner of Wadham College 
in 1646 at fourteen years of age. He early diſcovered a ſurprizing genius for the ma- 
thematicks, in the principles of which ſcience he was firſt initiated by bis brother in law, 
Mr (afterwards Dr) William Holder [B]; and he was no more than thirteen years of 
age, when he invented a new aſtronomical inſtrument, which he dedicated to his father 
in an elegant copy of Latin verſes [C], together with an exerciſe De Ortu Fluminum. 
About the ſame time he alſo invented a curious pneumatic engine, a deſcription of which, 
with the drawing, he alſo preſented to his father [DI. With fuch rare talents as theſe 
it is no wonder that in the univerſity he ſoon engaged the admiration and obtained the 


(9) This book in 


ſent by their order to ſecure the caſtle, for ſuch unjuſt 
proceedings of plundering and pillaging ; and declared 
that reſtitution ſhould be made to the ſeveral owners, 
and the offenders puniſhed. All that the Dean was able 
to recover, was a habit of about iol. value, which being 
ſeized with his other goods by col. Venn the governor, 
was carried to London, and after fix years returned. A- 
mong other things which the dean loſt at this time, was a 
large cheſt filled with books, one of which was, Caftor's 
Inflitutions to the Romiſh Emiſſories, with Dr Wren's 
Diſcovery of their ſubtle Prafices, a MS. undertaken 
by command, and almoſt finiſhed (90); three large and 


2750 was in the valuable pictures, in gold frames, of K. Edward III. 


hands of Elias 
Aſkmole. Sce 
Dr Wallis's Att. 


Charles I. of England, and Henry IV. of France. 
The Dean died on the 2gth of May 1658, at Bleching- 
ton in Oxfordſhire, in the houſe of his ſon-in-law, Mr 
William Holder, ReQor of that parith, whither he had 
retired from oppreſſion ; and was interred in the chancel 
of the church there. He was well {killed in all branches 
of the mathematics. There are extant ſome marginal 
notes written by him in Sir Henry Wotton's Elements 
Architecture, Lond. 1624. 4to, which ſhew his 

owledge in that art. In theſe notes, among other 
things, he refers to the contrivance of a very ſtrong 
— made by him at Knoyle, where he was Rector, 
the figure of which is there ſubjoined (p. 79). The 
following particular is tranſcribed by his grandſon, and 
inſerted in the Parentalia, p. 142, in his own words. 
For diſpoſing the current of a river to a mighty 
length in a little ſpace, I invented the ſerpentine, a form 
admirably conveying the current in circular and yet 
contrary motions, upon one and the ſame level, with 
walks and retirements between, to the advantage of all 
purpoſes cither of gardening, planting, or banquet- 
ting, or airy delights, and the multiplying of infinite 
fiſh in a little compaſs of ground, without any ſenſe of 
their being reſtrained.” In brief, tis to reduce the 
current of a mile's length into the compaſs of an 
orchard, p. 112. The Dean ſometimes indulged him- 
ſelf with a ſpecies of wit, which, low as it is, was 
however much in vogue in bis time. We have the 
following chronogram made by him upon the death 
of Villiers Duke of Buckingham, who was ſtabbed by 
Felton. Georgius Dux Buckinghamius, inter medias 
copias in expeditione ad inſulam Rupellanam a Fel- 


[C] Ar clegant copy of verſes. ] The dedication be- 
ins thus: Reverendo Patri Domino Chriſtophero 
Wren 8. T. D. & D. W. Chriftopherus filius hoc ſuum 
panorganum Aſtronomicum D. D. xiii Calend. Nov. 
An“ 1645.” Then follow the verſes: 


Si licet & ceſent rerum ( Pater Alme ) Tuarum 
Pondera, devote reſpice prolis opus. 

Hic ego fidereos tentavi pingere motus, 
Aftraque in modulos conciliare breves 

Aue (prolapſa din) renoventur tempora gyro, 
Seculaq; & menſes, imparileſq; dies. 

Duomodo Sol abeat redtatg & temperet annum 
Et (reptum contra) grande perennet lter; 

Cur naſcens gracili, pleno orbe refulget, adulta 
Cur gerit extindtas menſrua Luna faces. 

His ego numinibus dum lito, atq; ardua mundis 
Scrutor, & arcanas conor inire vias, 

Haiti, O] faweaſy; Pater ! ſuccurre volenti, 
Suſpenſum implumis dirige prolis Ter, 

Ne male præcipiti nimium pro viribus audax, 
( Sorte, ſub Taria) lapſus ab axe ruam. 

Te duce fart animus fludiis ſublimibus hiſcs 
Patri dum ſaperas detur adire domos. 


The dedication to the other tract runs thus: 


Dedicatio ad Patrem tractatus de Ortu Fluminum. 


Jure accepta tibi refero Flumina, pulchre 
Derivata ſuum reſpicit unda caput. 


LD] He likewiſe dedicated his pmeumatick engine to his 
father.) The introduction is in theſe terms: Permitte 
mihi obſecro (Reverende Pater) pro/uffones meas tux ſem- 
per paternitati vivere, & fi arrideant que olim in PaY- 
S1C18 4%·“ OrTU FLUMINUM, gueg; nup'y in Orricis 
nova tentavi, ſolita nunc etiam indulgentia pneumaticum 
hoc, quod ante inter alia excogitavi, jamg; ad incudam 
reduxi, excipias rogo. Some time after he alſo made 
the following copy of verſes upon it, inſcribed, In 


tono gregario milite ultro erat confeſſus. Exitus hu- 
jus diri præſagum omen implevit non ſolum nomen 
iphus ſed & titulum ejus honorarium in hoc ſtupendo 
chronogrammate GeorgIVs DVX BVCkinghaMIz 
periit ſcilicet 1528 MDCXVVVIII.” Some time be- 
fore his being ſeated at Knoyle, he married Mary 
daughter and bein of Mr Robert Cox, of Founthill in 
the — county, by whom he had one ſon, the ſubject 
of the preſent article, and one daughter, Suſan; ſome 
account of whom is inſerted in the next remark (10). 
[B] Dr William Holder.) This learned gentleman,of 
(11) Under Dr whom ſome account has been already we as in theſe 
Wallis's article. memoirs(1 1), married our author's ſiſter about the year 
(i2) He ws 1643 (12), when ſhe was only ſixteen years of age, 
3 preſented io (143) but was eminent for her great virtues and rare 
" TD - accompliſhments. Beſides her exemplary prudence and 
year. Wood's Fiety, and other good qualities expreſſed on her ſepul- 
Faſti Oxon. vol, chral monument, ſhe applied herſelf, in compaſſion to 
col, 1. 139. the poor, to the knowledge of medicinal remedies, 
" (13) This ap- wherein God gave ſo great a bleſſing, that thouſands 
| fears fromthe were happily healed by ber, and no one ever miſcar- 
ioſcription on bis ried. King Charles II. Queen Catherine, and very 


Automaton ALQEPOKPITIKON chorda muſica anima- 
tum. Authore & Inventore Chriſtophero Wren, 


Grandior Italici ſlito modulamina pl.&ri 
Que tremuit nuper pollice tata fides, 

Cum calo tacitum ſervar, nunc fadus & auſu 
Indicat ætbereot, nobiliore, modes. 

Quicguid vis gelidæ regionis in atra noſirum 
Imprimit, oblata machina fronte refert. 

Side Leoninum rabies Canis augeat æſtum, 
Quo gravis exhauſlum fervor hiulcat humum. 

Sive ſub hydrophoro ſluram wirtute procellas 
Depliat imbriferi roſcida herba noti. 

Aerios guocung; modo vaga fidera traitus 
Nutibus efficiunt nocte dieve ſuis 

Stherarum fludioſa fides diſcernit, & inds 
Impiger in ſcripto protinus orbe notat. 

T antanxe vis nerve eff Deſpectæ wiſcra ſelis 


#10) See the next 
Remaik [5]. 


: 1 many of the court, had alſo experience of her ſucceſs- Concinere etheriis fic poluiſſe choris ? 
— ful hand. She died June zoth, 1688, aged 67 years, Angue vis felis vive prodicere aimbos *, * Cues capet 
45 of which ſhe had bappily paſſed in a conjugal fate, de tergit poſt 
| and lies buried with her huſband in_the vault under Eu Wen viſcers ſices parem ? ory 
\ (14) Parentalia, St Paul's cathedral, near ber brother Sir Chriſtopher Dis neget barmonicis wolvi caeſtia gyris 
f c. Wren (14). Sudere gas fidibus ſidera & ip/a videt. . 
5 friend- 
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vilian Profeffor of A 


E N. 
friendſhip and eſteem of Dr Wilkins, the Warden of his college, and Dr Seth Ward the Sa- 


/ ny, who then reſided in that college. By the Warden he was in- 
troduced into the knowledge and favour of Charles Elector Palatine, to whom he preſented 
ſeveral mechanical inſtruments of his own invention [E]. In 


a; 1647 he became acquaiated 
with Sir Charles Scarborough [F], at whoſe requeſt he undertook the 
| tred's geometrival' Dialling into Latin, and the ſame year he invented 


Tranflating of Ougb- 


ſeveral other mathe- 


4361 


matical inſtruments, and wrote A treatiſe of Spherical Triganometry in a new method, with © 


an epitome of the ſame. At the age of ſixteen he contrived and modelled in 
luſtrated with curious aſtronomical delineations in r 


tituled, Hypothefis proftaphereswy Lane, in qua cir 


paſteboard, il- 
roper colours, a new hypotheſis, in- 
Hones ejus ſecundum rationes Tychonia- 


nas nova hac hypotheſi exacte demonſtrantur. March 18, 1650, he commenced Bachelor of 


Arts, and the following year he compoſed a ſhort algebraical tract relating to the 


period, very uſeful in chronology 


Julian 


[G]. He was elected a Fellow of All Souls College 


in the beginning of November 1653, and December 11 following, he took the degree 
of Maſter of Arts, In the mean time he became one of the firſt members of the philo- 


ſophical ſociety at Oxford, 


At whoſe firft aſſemblies in Wadham college, he exhibited 


many new theories, inventions, experiments, and mechanic improvements [H J. In 1656 


LE] He preſented ſeveral infiruments of his own in- 
wention.] We have the following rough drauyht of a 
Latin letter, with which he — theſe preſents. 


To his moſt illuſtrious Highneſs Prince Charles 
. EleQtor Palatine of the Rhine. 


« Moſt illuſtrious Prince, 


When of old a votive table was hung up to ſome 
deity or hero, a few ſmall characters modeſtly obſcuring 
themſelves in ſome ſhady corner of the piece (as yet 
the modern cuſtom is) were never prohibited from re- 
vealing the poor artiſt, and rendering him fomewhat a 
ſharer in the devotion. Indeed I was almoſt prompted 
to ſuch a preſumption oat of my own zeal to a Frince 
ſo much mercurialtum cuftos virorum. But the learned 


+ $opoſed to be votary , who conſecrates theſe tables to your H 05 


br WIkins. neſs, (being one who ſuffers me to be a moſt addi 
client of his) civilly obſtetricated my affection to your 
Highneſs, by — commands to me to tender 
this oblation ; and not my too indulgent patron, 
by undeſervedly thinking them not unit for his own 
preſentipg (though exceedingly beneath your High- 
neſs's acceptance) robbed me of my humility, and 
taken away the extreme low thoughts I ſhould other- 
wiſe have had of them, I muſt needs have called the 
firſt device but a ruſtic thing concerning agriculture 
only, and therefore an illiberal act, tending only to the 
ſaving of corn . improper in that 3 prodigal 
ſoil of yours, where every ſhower of hail muſt neceſ- 
warn e's if; larily preſs from the hills even torrents of wines "The 
rawn by a horſe , . 
over a land ready other conceit I muſt have deplored as a tardy inven- 
plowed and her- tion impertinently now coming into the world after 
r-wed, would the divine German art of printing. Of the third paper 
F cornequal- I cannot ſay any thing too lite. "Tis extenuation 
7 — want enoogh to ſay, that they are two mites, two living no- 
: things, nay but painted nothings, the ſhadow of no- 
thing, and this ſhadow rarefied too even to forty thou- 
ſand times its former extenſion. If it prefents you 
with any thing in nature, tis but with a pair of atoms. 
Now, it it be poſſible for your Highneſs to force your- 
ſelf to accept of ſuch extreme littlenefſes as theſe, you 
will therein imitate the Divinity, which ſhews itſelf 
maxime in minimis; and preſerve that devotion towards 
your Highneſs, which I conceived while yet a child, 
when you was pleaſed to honour my father's houſe 
with your preſence for ſome weeks, who therefore muſt 
eternally retain a ſenſe of being 


+ A planting 
inſtrument, 
which being 


Your Highneſs's moſt humble 
And moſt devoted ſervant, 


CaunrsToPugr Wren.” 


By his father's houſe, he means the deanery at dat 


Windſor, which his Highneſs occaſionally made uſe 
of for retirement and benefit of the air. Our aathor 
muſt be (as he obſerves) then a child, for he could 
not be above nine years of age at moſt ; fince that 
houſe was plundered in October 1642, at which time 
Colonel Venn ſeized all the Dean's mo (which by 
order of parliament ſhould have been reſtored ); 
among the parcels whereof were more eſpecially two 
large filver tankards given by this Prince Charles 


| he 
EleQor Palatine, in acknowledgment of the many ci- 
vilities and reſpectful entertainment his royal Highneſs 
had occaſionally received in the deanery-houſe. The 
Elector uſually expreſſed a great ſatisfaction in this 
commodious retirement from Whitehall (where the 
parliament had appointed him a lodging) and the op- 
portunity of converfing with the Dean, and ſome other 
perſons of learning, Ris friends, who uſed to reſort 
there. The Prince lived here in a very private way, 
with two gentlemen only of his retinue, a ſecretary, 
and one who waited in the bedchamber, and a few 
inferior ſervants, He dined at a little table by him- 
ſelf, the others with the Dean and his family +. 

F] He became acquainted with Sir Charles Scarbo- 
rough.) Of this he gives ſome account to his father in 
the following epiſtle, written in the year above men- 
tioned. Doctoris chariſſimi conſortio ¶ Reverende Pater) 
ſupra madum mihi amiciſſimi ator, nec dedignatur affa- 
bilis & humillimus Vir plurima, que in mathematics 
multo cum plarſu egit, mee (nen dicam judicia) [id 
phantafice ineptæ ſubjicere, & quid ſentiam leniſſima aure 
attendere ; ſpe etiam imparibus meis ratiociniis inniti. 
Dum Ipfe wiciſſim quicquid in Organicis Mechanicifve 
pulchrum inveni, aut a Te accepi magna cum illius de- 
lectatione profero ; quorum aligua, ut ex ere fibi ſuis fa- 
brefirri expenſis curarem, fieri a me impetravit : ENTE 
ROCRITICON /ci/icet, S MEMORIALE CYLINDRUM, 
cujus ope noftu & in tenebris ſcribitur. Compoſui nuper 
TRIGONOMETRIZ TRACTATUM gui methode nova, 
totam, puto, Trigenometrie ſpherice theoriam paucis 
quibuſdam regulis breviſſime complectitur. Cajus Epito- 
men ipſe rurſus in rotula enea, Jacobi circiter aurei 
magnitudine, deſcripſi, multumg; in ea propria manu, 
accepto Artificis flyla, ſcalp *. Hac viſa a Doctore Ro- 
tula non acquievit, donec fibi ſimilem acquifiverit. Extare 
_ in lingua wernacula laudatiſſimum Oughtredi de 

OROLOGIOGRAPHIA GEOMETRICA trafatum, quem 
ut lingua Romana weſftiret Doctorem [Scarborough] ſæ- 
ine, ſenio fatigatum, Author rogaverat. Vera 
majoribus implicatus negotiis in me laborem tranflulit, cui 
jam pene finem impoſui, epiſtolam quog; Authori additurus, 
ut hoc modo in magnum mei commodum ( talia pramittents 
Dottore ) ſenis conciliem favorem /imulq; totius fludinſo- 
rum in Matbeſi choro, qui OUGHTREDUM Aa patrem 
& magiftrum agnoſcunt. 

N. E. The friendſhip between Dr Scarborough and 
Mr Wren was of no ſmall advantage to the ſormer, as 
will be ſeen in his article in the Appendix. 

[GI algebraical tract relating to the Falian period. 
It was inſerted after the Prologomena, without a name, 
in the fifch edition of Helvicus's Theatrum biftoricum 
& chronologicum; printed at Oxford, 1651. In this 
he alſo obeyed his father's requeſt, as appears from 
the following manuſcript note by the Dean in that 
chronology : NOATXPHETON gilucidum & rebus 
chronologicts appaſitiſimum, in quo aunus periodæ Julianæ 


is regulis irdagari && erwi docetur, editioni guintæ 
Helvici afſutum ab Au hore egre efflagitavit Typographus, 
utpote quod Egregius Ille Fuvenis annorum novendecim 
Baud adeo dignum Heluici Theatro ſpectaculum vcrecunde 
cenſebat. De qua re inſuper hanc notam Pater cus reve- 
rendus memoria tradidit. Denig: lia meo mode fe reni- 


+ P-tegtalis, 


* Dcficeratur, 


tenti incentivum adhibui, ut tratatulum illum aigebrai- . 


cum e cyclis in hiſtoria datis expiſcandæ accommotati/- 
imum, ſudante hoc præle Oxonienfi, pr H. fneret. 
[H] He exhibited many new t 


ries, inventions, © c.] 
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immediately into the maſs of blood in an ani- 


8 


mal body [1]. Auguſt the 7th, 1657, he was choſen Aſtronomy-Profeſſor at Greſham 


College, London, w 


1558 he firſt of any one found out a ſtreigh 


he made a very remarkable (| 


peech on his inauguration [XK J. In 


t line equal to the cycloid and parts thereof; 


and about the ſame time he alſo ſolved the Dy relating to the then newly diſco- 


vered Elliptical Aſtronomy : This problem h 


been propoſed by the celebrated Monſ. 


Paſcal, under the feigned name of Jean de Montfert, to all the Engliſh mathematicians as 


a challenge. 


Mr Wren ſent his ſolution to the challenger, and returned another problem 


in the like ſpirit to the Mathematicians in France (formerly propoſed by Kepler, and then 


ſolved likewiſe by our author) of which they never gave any ſolution [L]J. Not long af- 


The following is a catalogue of them. 1, A PiQure 
of the Pleiades. 2. Hypotheſis of h in ſolid. 3. Hy- 
potheſis of the Moon's Libration in folid. 4. Illumi- 
nation of the Moon and Planets in a dark room. 5. A 
new projection of a Goniſcope to take the meaſures of 
angles. 5. New, facile, exact ways of obſervation. 
7. To find whether the earth moves. 8. The weather 
wheel. 9. The Abra expanſionis arris. 10. Weather 
clock. 11. Perpetual motion, or weather wheel and 
weather clock, compounded. 12. The balance to 
weigh without weights. 13. Strainer of the breath, 
to make the ſame air ſerve in reſpiration. 14. An ar- 
tificial eye, with the humours truly and dioptrically 
made. 15. The like eye made with one humour only. 
16. How to write in the dark. 17. To write double 
by an inſtrument. 18. A ſcenographical inſtrument 
to ſurvey at one ſtation. 19. A perſpective box to 
ſurvey with it. 20. Several new ways of graving and 
etching. 21. Many curivus and new ways of turning. 
22. To weave many ribbons at once with only turn- 
ing a wheel. 23. Divers improvements in the art of 


* See Muſzum hulbandry“. 24. Divers new engines for railing of 
of the R. S. by water. 25. A pavement, harder, fairer, and cheaper 
Dr Grew, p. 371. than marble. 26. To grind glaſſes. 27. A way of 


embroidery for beds and hangings, &c. cheap and fair. 
28. New ways of printing. 29. Pneumatic engines. 

o. New deſigns tending to ſtrength, conveniency, and 
. in building. 31. Many new deſigns in fcio- 

aphy. 32. Divers new muſical inſtruments. 33. A 
Peaking organ articulating ſounds. 34. New ways of 
ſailing. 35. The beſt ways of reckoning time, way, 
longitude, and obſerving at ſea. 36. Probable ways 
for making freſh water at ſea. 37. Fabrick for a veſlel 
of war. 38. To build in the ſea, forts, moles, &c. 39. 
Inventions for better making and fortifying havens, for 
clearing ſands, and to ſound at ſea. 40. To ſtay long 
under water. 41. Ways of ſubmarine In. 42. 
Eaſier ways of whale fiſhery. 43. New offenſive and 
defenſive engines. 44. Secure and ſpeedier ways of at- 
tracking forts than by approaches and galleries. 45. 
New ways of intelligence by new cyphers. 46. Some 
inventions in fortification. 47. To pierce a rock in min- 
ing. 48. To purge or vomit, or alter the maſs by in- 
jeQions into the blood, by plaiſters, and by various dreſ- 
fings of a fontanel. 49. Some anatomical experiments. 

o. To meaſure the baſe and height of a mountain on- 

by journey ing over it. 51. To meaſure the ſtraight 
iſtance by travelling the winding way. 52. A com- 
aſs to play in a coach, or in the hand of the rider. 5 3. 

o perfect coaches for eaſe, ſtrength, and lightnef, 
Some of theſe were improved and perfected, and com- 
municated, with other uſeful diſcoveries, to the Royal 
Society, of which Mr Oldenb the firſt Secretary, 
was very unfaithful to his truſt, in clandeftinely com- 
municating to foreigners in Germany and France di- 
vers inventions and original experiments of our author, 
which being afterwards unfairly claimed by others, 
and publiſhed abroad under their names, Sir Chriſto» 
pher was heard ſometimes to complain of. 

[1] A method of infufing liquors immediately into the 
maſs of blood.) This invention, which was firſt found 
out by our author, and by him ſhewn to Mr Boyle 
and Wilkins at Oxford, was, like many other diſco- 
veries and invenions of his, falſely challenged by the 
Germans and other foreigners, which occaſioned the 
Royal Society to publiſh a paper in defence of Sir 
Chriftopher's juſt claim f. The experiments were 


afterwards purſued with much induſtry by that learned 
phyfician Dr Timothy Clark. Great things were ex- 
pected from it in the phyſical art, eſpecially from the 


transfuſion of blood ; but all theſe hopes vaniſhed 
at laſt by the diſappointment of finding, after innu- 
merable repeated trials, no effectual change or altera- 
tion to be made thereby in the maſs of blood. The 


ter 


whole ended in nothing mote than the method of in- 
jecting a preparation of melted wax into the veins for 


the uſes of anatomy. 
[X] Speech on his inauguration at Greſham.) Mr 


Ward 5 has given us a copy of the original in Latin, J In his lives 4 


and in the Parentalia we have the pleaſure of ſeeing . 
the rough draught of it in Engliſh. Among others, he 
has this curious remark ; Some, it may be, will 
knit the brow, if 1 ſhould ſay, that even holy ſcripture 
itſelf ſometimes requires an aſtronomical interpreter ; 
who elſe ſhall give a good account of the hexemeron, 
or decide the controverſy about the retroceſſion of the 
ſhadow upon the dial of Ahaz, when, without a mi- 
racle, that might be many ways done by the mere 
fabric of the dial? For it is eaſy to form a dial with 
ſuch a ſtyle, that every day at ſuch a time the ſhadow 
ſhall ſeem to return. But what the dial was we know, 
if we may believe the Hebrew writer, who deſcribes 
it obſcurely, yet ſo that I can eaſily fancy it to be the 
ſame with that which the eaſtern nations uſed, and 
which, Vitruvius tells us, Beroſus Chaldzus brought 
into Greece, Hemycyclum excavatum ex quadrato ad 
enclimague ſucciſum, b. g. ad elevationrm poli; the retro- 
ceſhon mult therefore be real either in the ſun or ſha- 
dow only; but what if it were in neither truly, but 
from a parhelion? The ſun returned ten degrees by 
which ic had gone down, might not a parhelion ſud- 
denly appear at ten degrees diſtanc: from the ſun, the 
ſun being juſt ſet under the horizon, or being hid by a 
cloud? For parhelions are refractions made in nitrous 
vapours higher than the clouds, ſo the ſhadow of this 
parhelion would make an appearance as if the ſun had 
ſtarted back. "Tis what Cadamaſtus and other de- 
ſcribers of the Indies ſay happens often in the iſland 
of Sumatra in the month of April, for ten or fifteen 
degrees the ſun ſeeming to ſtart back, and then to re- 
turn again, where otherwiſe he would have appeared; 
this may be done either by a parhelion or a flrong re- 
fraction through a vapour in aa angular * a 
glaſs priſm paſſing between the eye and the ſun. For 
if you gently paſs a priſm of chryſtal before any ob- 
jets, the objects will appear to ſtart out of their pla- 
ces. Neither need we fear to diminiſh a miracle by 
explaining it. The retroceſſion of the ſun was given 
as a ſign, fo was the rainbow, though, had it never 
appeared ſince, had been miraculous.” In procceding 
he mentions the improvers of aſttonomy, among whom 
he reckons Dr Gilbert not only as the ſole inventor of 
magnetics, a new ſcience to be added to the bulk of 
learning, but as the father of the new philoſophy, giv- 
ing occaſion to Kepler, as he himſelf confeſſes, of in- 
troducing magnetiſm into the motions of the heavens, 
and conſequently of building the elliptical aſtronomy. 
Yet being ſenſible of the unphiloſophical reaſoning of 
Kepler upon that hypotheſis, he takes notice that the 
perfection of this elliptical aſtronomy, as well as diop- 
trics, was to be juſtly expected fiom others; men of 
our nation then living and known to moſt of his audi- 
tory. To their induſtry he therefore recommends theſe 
two ſciences . Mr Ward tells us, that ſome of his firſt 
lectures were upon teleſcopes, and that in 1658 he read 
a deſcription of the body and different phates of Sa- 
turn, which ſubje& he propoſed to purſue. 

[L] He 2— the ſolution of a problem, and returned 
another problem, which was never ſolved by the French 
mathematicians.) The problem u as introduced thus: 
Spectat iſimos viros matheſeos profeſſores & alios præcla- 
ros in Anglia mathematicos, ut hoc problema ſolvere dig - 
nentur Jean de Montfert maxime deficerat. And it was 
—E xtremis ellipſios diametris, diftantia centri ab aliguo 
puncto in axi tranſuerſo, ubi linea eundem ſecet ſub angulo 
dato, in numeris datis: ſegmenta ejuſdem line, ſi opus eff 
product, & intra tranſuerſum axem & ellip/in termina- 
te, in numeris Javenire, After the ſolution of * b 
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* x, De recta 
tangent! cycloi- 
dem primatriam. 
2. True wa; cur- 
ve linez cycloi- 
as primariæ ſe - 
cundum metho- 
dum anti quorum 
demonſtratus. 
De dimenſione 
eycloidum con- 
tractarum & pro- 
tractarum. 
4 De problemate 
Kepleriano per 
eycleidem ſol - 
yendo, 
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ter this he in. the year 1659, a method for finding the different preſſure of the 
air, which occaſioned the diſcovery 8 the uſe of the — as a — In 
1660 he invented a method for the conſtruction of ſolar eclipſes, which has now for ma- 
ny years been generally followed as the moſt conciſe and plain. He was very inſtrumen- 
tal in concerting thoſe weekly meetings, which were begun this year at Greſham Col- 
lege [M] 3 but he ſoon after removed back to Oxford, being appointed Savilian Profeſ- 


ſor of Aſtronomy in the room of Dr Seth Ward, Feb. 5th this year. Upon which re- 


ſigning his Greſham Profeſſorſhip on the 8th of March following; he entered upon May 


the 18th 1661, and was created Doctor of Laws on the 12th of September that year. 
Soon after this, the Lord Brouncker applied to him for ſome proper experiments to be 
ſhewn before his Majeſty King Charles II. [N] at Greſham College. Among his other ſur- 
prizing accompliſhments he had acquired ſo great a ſkill in architecture, that he was ſent 
tor from Oxford by his Majeſty's order to aſſiſt Sir John Denham the Surveyot-general 
of the King's works, and a commiſſion to ſurvey and direct the works of the mole, har- 
bour, and fortifications of the citadel and rown of Tangier in Africa was propoſed for 
him, with an ample falary and a promiſe of other royal favours, particularly a difpenſa- 
tion for not attending the buſineſs of his profeſſorſhip during his continuance in the 


- 


blem he ſubjoined in the ſame pa 
(propoſed formerly by Kepler) which he had himſelf 
ſolved geometrically. Aream datam ſemicirculi dati 
vel ellipſeas datz, ex quocunque puncto diametri cu- 
juſcunque etiam fi libet productæ in data ratione ſeca- 
re. And he adds: Rogo igitur preflantiſimos in Gallia 
mathematicos, ut problema Keplerianum ſolvere dignantur, 
numerice quidem i fieri poſſit, ſaltem geometrice. In the 
beginning of July the ſame year, he communicated the 
four tracts menti in the margin * to Dr Wallis, 
who publiſhed them in 1659, as an Appendix to his 
Tractatus de Cycloide ; in which he obſerves, that there 
was a reward promiſed by the challenger to the perſon 
who ſhould give a ſolution to the problem ſent from 
France. That the ſolution was given, and the premium 
demanded, but with-held by a piece of chicanery, an 
account of which has been already given in his ar- 
ticle. 

[M] He was in al in concerting the weekly 
mectings at Greſham.) On the 28th of November this 
year, there being then preſent at his lecture William 
Lord Brouncker, Mr Boyle, Mr Bruce, Sir Robert 
Moray, Sir Paul Neile, Dr Wilkins, Dr Goddard, 
Dr Petty, Mr William Balle, Mr Rooke, Mr Wren, 
and Mr Hill, they withdrew afterwards into Mr 
Rooke's apartment, where they agreed to form them- 
ſelves into a ſociety, and to continue their weekly 
meetings on Wedneſday at three o'clock, at Mr 
Rooke's chamber in the terms, and at other times at 
Mr Balle's in the Temple. 

[N] Lord Brouncher applied to him for ſome 
_—_— to be ſhewn to his Majeſty.) In the anſwer 
which he wrote to his Lordſhip, we have an account 
of ſuch experiments as then engaged him moſt, as well 
as his opinion of what he had already done that way. 
It preſents a hiftory of his ſtudies in experimental phi- 
— and the progreſs he had made at this time in 
improving it; a view of which in ſo great a genius is 
both uſeful and entertaining. He begins thus: 


; * My Lord, 


The act and noiſe at Oxford being over, I retired 
myſelf as ſpeedily as I could to obey your Lordſhip, 
and contribute ſomething to the election of experi- 
ments deſigned by the Society for his Majeſty's 
tion. I concluded on ſomething I thought moſt ſuit- 
able for ſuch an occaſion : but the ſtupidity of our 
artiſts here makes the atus ſo tedious, that I fore- 
ſee I ſhall not be able to bring it to any thing within 
the time pro What in the mean time to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip I cannot gueſs : the ſolemnity of the 
occaſion, and my ſollicitude for the honour of the ſo- 
ciety, makes me fear we have nothing 12 remark- 
able enough. "Tis not year wil uce ſuch 
a maſter-experiment as the Torricellian, and fo fruit- 
ful of new i as that is, and therefore the 
ſociety have deſervedly ſpent much time _ that 
and its offspring: and if you have any notable expe- 
riment, that may appear to new light into prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, nothing would better beſeem the 

of the ſociety, though bly ſuch would 

too jejune for this purpoſe, in which there ought to 

be ſomething of pomp. On the other fide, to produce 

knacks only, things to raiſe wonder, ſuch as Kir- 

cher's ſcholars, and even abound with, will 
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the following 


King's 


g ſcarce become the gravity of the occaſion. It muſt 


therefore be ſomething between both ; Juciferous in 
philoſophy, and yet whoſe uſe and advantage is ob- 
vious without a lecture, and befides may ſurpriſe with 
ſome unexpected effect, and be commendable for the 
ingenuity of the contrivance. Half a dozen of expe- 
riments thus qualified will be abundantly enough for 
an hour's entertainment; and I cannot believe the ſo- 
ciety can want them, if they look back into their own 
ſtores. For myſelf I muſt profeſs freely, I have not 
any agen, me ſuitable to the idea, I have of what 
ought to rformed before ſuch an aſſembly. Geo- 
metrical problems and new lines, new methods, how 
uſeful ſoever, will be but taſteleſs in a tranſient view. 
New theories or obſervations, or aſtronomical inftru- 
ments either for obſervation or facilitation of the cal- 
culus, are valuable to ſuch artiſts only, who have par- 
ticularly experimented the defects that thoſe things 
pretend to ſupply. Sciographixal knacks, of which 
yet a hundred varieties may be given, ſo eaſy in the 
invention, that now they are cheap. Scenographical, 
catoptrical, and dioptrical tricks require excellent 
painting, as well as geometrical truth in the profile, 
or elſe they deceive not. Defigns of engines for eaſe 
of labourers promoting any thing in agriculture or in 
trades, I have occafionally thought of divers, but they 
are not intelligible without letters and references, and 
often not without ſomething of demonſtration. De- 
figns in architeQure, and the few chymical experiments 
I have been acquainted with, will I fear be too tedi- 
ous for an entertainment. Experiments in anatomy, 
though of ſhort value for their uſe, are ſordid and 
noiſom to any but thoſe, whoſe defire of knowledge 
makes them digeſt it. Experiments for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of natural philoſophy are ſeldom pompous: tis 
upon billiards and tennis-balls, upon the ling of ſticks 
and tops, upon a vial of water, or a wedge of glaſs, 
that the great Des Cartes has built the moſt refined 
and accurate theories that human wit ever reached 
to: and certainly nature, in the beſt of her works, is 
apparent enough in obvious things, were they but 
curiouſly obſerved, and the key that opens treaſures 
is often plain and ruſty, but unleſs it be gilt, it will 

make no ſhew at court. 
* If I have been converſant in philoſophical things, 
as I know how idle I have been, it hath been princi- 
ally in theſe ways, which I have accounted to your 
Lordſhip, by which your Lordſhip perceives how i f:- 
leſs 1 am for this ſervice; yet if your Lordſhip will ſtili 
purſue me, I know not what ſhift to make, but to re- 
tire back to ſomething I have formerly produced. I 
have pleaſed myſelf not a little with the play of the 
weather-wheel, the only true way to meaſure expan- 
fions of the air; and I imagine it muſt give others fa- 
tisfaction, if it were once firmly made, which I ſap- 
ſe may be done, if the circular pipes, which cannot 
truly done if blown in glaſs, were made of braſs 
by thoſe who make trumpets and ſackbuts, who wire- 
draw their pipes through a hole to equal them, and 
then filling them with melted lead, turn them round 
with what flexures they pleaſe: the infide of the pipe 
maſt be varniſhed with China varniſh, to e it 
from the quickſilver, and the glaſſes fixed to it with 
varniſh, which I ſuppoſe will be the beſt cement in the 
world ; for thus the Chineſe fix glaſs and mother of 
pearl in their works. It would be no unpleaſing ſpec- 
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King's ſervice abroad, and likewiſe a reverſionary grant of the office of Sutveyor · gene- 
ral of the royal works on the deceaſe of Sir John Denham; but he declined this employ 

at Tangier, on account of his tender health, and humbly begged his Majeſty to com- 
mand his ſervice in England, which was accepted by the King, and a royal commiſſion 
having paſſed in 1663 for expediting the general repair of St Paul's cathedral, Dr Wren 
was ordered to prepare deſigns for that purpoſe. He was this year alſo choſen a Fellow of 


the Royal Society, being one of thoſe who were firſt ap 


pointed by the council after the 


grant of their charter, in preparing the firſt draught of which he had been very ſervice- 
able [O]; and he afterwards promoted that noble deſign by many curious and uſeful dif. 


tacle to ſee a man live without new air as long as you 
pleaſe: A deſcription of a veſſel for cooling and per 
colating the air at once I formerly ſhewed the ſociety, 
and lefe in Mr Ball's hands, I ſuppoſe it worth put- 
ting in practice: you will at leaſt learn thus much 
from it, that ſomething elſe in air is requiſite for life 
than that it ſhould be cool only and free from fuligi- 


nous vapours and moiſture it was infected with in 


expiration, for all theſe will in probability be depo- 
fited in paſſing through the inſtrument. If nitrous 
fumes be found requiſite, which I ſuſpect ways may 
ſibly be found to ſupply that too, by placing ſome 
| chymical ſpirits, that by fuming may infect 
the air within the veſſel. If an artificial eye were truly 
and dioptrically made, which I would have at leaſt as 
big as a tennis. ball, it would preſent the picture as 
nature makes it. The cornea and chryſtalline muſt be 
— the other humours, water. I once ſurveyed a 
orſe's eye as exactly as I could, meaſuring what the 
ſpheres of the chryſtalline and cornea were, and what 
the proportions of the diſtances of the centers of every 
ſphere were upon the axis: the ways by which I did 
it are too long to rehearſe, but the projection in triple 
the magnitude Sir Paul Neile may poſſibly find, or if 
your Lordſhip thinks it worth while, I ſhall reiterate 
the experiment. 
A Needle that would play in a coach would be 
as well uſeful to know the coaſt and way, joined with 


the way-wiſer, a pleaſant diverſion to the traveller, and 


from the end of which ſprings are ſtrings 


would be an acceptable preſent to his Majeſty, who 
might thus, as it were, fail by land. The fabric may 
be thus: In a ſphere of glaſs of two inches diameter 
half full of water, cauſe a ſhort heavy broad needle 
fixed to a chart to {wim, being buoyed up by the chart, 
and both varniſhed; and znitcad of a cap or pin, let 
the perforated needle play about a ſmall wire or horſe 
hair extended like a perpendicular lying in the glaſs 
ſphere, whoſe nadir being weighty with lead, and an 
Horizon as it were cemented to it, let it play in circles 
like the compaſs: then let a hemiſpherical concave, 
containing the ſphere in its circles, be hung upon 
ſprings after this manner. Suppoſe a baſis upon which 
are erected perpendicularly three ſtiff bra {prings, 

rained 
forming an equilateral triangle, the middles of whoſe 
ſides paſs through three ſmall loops on the brim of 
the concave, which therefore hanging on the ſtrings 
repreſents a circle inſcribed in a triangle. From the 
middle of the baſe ariſes a worm-ſpring faſtened by 
a ftring to the nadir of the concave, drawing it down 
a little, and acting againſt the other three ſprings. 
Theſe ſprings I ſuppoſe will take off at once much of 
both the downright and collateral concuſſions, and the 
circles will take off oſcillations; the agitations re- 
maining will be ſpent in the water, and filled by the 
chart; for thus we ſee a trencher ſwimming in a 
bucket keeps the water from ſpilling in the carriage, 
and the Chineſe have their compaſs 11 in wa- 
ter, inſtead of circles. 

* Laſtly, I would have all the bottom of the baſis 
briſtled round like a bruſh ſomewhat inclined, which 
is a cheap addition, and will eaſe it like 100 ſprings. 
It ſhould be placed on the middle of the floor of the 
coach, where by ning a 'window you might ſee 
likewiſe the way-wiſer on the pearch. 

My Lord, if my firſt defigns had been perfect, I 
had not troubled your Lordſhip with ſo much tattle, 
but with ſomething performed and done; but I am 
fain in this letter to do like ſome chymiſt, who when 
2 projection (his fugitive darling) hath left hm chread- 
bare, is forced to fall to vulgar preparations to pay 
his debts. My Lord, 

I am, 
Yours, &c. 


nnter. War. 


fed for this fort of knowledge 


coveries 


It ſeems his Lordſhip did however expect ſome- 
thing ſtill from Sir Chriſtopher upon this article. For 
after the charter was granted to the Royal Society in 
1663, it appears from the letter books of thar ſociety, 
(15) that _—_ a like application from my Lord, then 
Preſident, Sir 
an anſwer, dated July 30, 1663, wherein he recom- 
mends principally the Torricellian experiment and 
the weather-needle for the reaſons mentioned in his 
former letter to his Lordſhip (16). 


[O] He was ſerviceable in drawing their charter.) (16) Ward, p.g8, 


The following is a copy of his rough draught. 
CHARLES, &c. 


Whereas amongſt our royal hereditary titles, to 
which by divine providence and the loyalty of our 
good ſubjects we are now happily reſtored, nothing 
appears to us more auguft or more ſuitable to our 
pious diſpoſition, than that of Father of our country, 
a name of indulgence as well as dominion, whereia 
we would imitate the benignity of heaven, which in 
the fame ſhower yields thunder and violets, and no 
ſooner ſhakes the cedars, but, diſſolving the clouds, 
drops fatneſs ; We therefore, out of a 2 care 
of our people, reſolve, together with thoſe laws which 
tend to the adminiſtration of government and the 
people's allegiance to us, inſeparably to join the ſu- 
preme law of Salus populi, that obedience may ma- 
nifeſt not only the publick but private felicity of 
every ſubject, and the great concern of his ſatisfac- 
tions and enjoyments in this life. The way to ſo hap- 
Py a government we are ſenſible is in no manner more 
facilitated than by the promoting of uſeful arts and 
ſciences, which upon mature infection are found to 
be the baſis of civil community and free governments, 
which gather multitudes together by an Orphean 
charm into cities, and connect them in companies; 
that ſo, by laying in a ſtock, as it were, of ſeveral 
arts and methods of induſtry, the whole body may be 
ſupplied by a mutual commerce of each others pecu- 
liar faculties, and conſequently that the various mi- 
ſeries and toils of this frail life may by as many va- 
rious experiments ready at hand be remedied or alle- 
viated, and wealth and plenty diffuſed in juſt propor- 
_ to every one's indultry, that is, to every one's de- 
erts. 

And there is no queſtion but the ſame policy that 
founds a city doth nouriſh and encreaſe it, ſince theſe 
mentioned allurements to a defire of cohabitation do 
not only occaſion the populoſity of a country, but 
render it more potent and wealthy than a more popu- 
lous but barbarous nation, it being the ſame thing to 
add more hands, or by the aſſiſtance of art to facili- 
tate labour, and bring it within the power of a few. 

Wherefore our reaion hath ſuggeſted to us, and our 
own experience in our travels in foreign kingdoms 
and ſtates hath abundantly confirmed, that we pro- 
ſecute effectually the advancement of natural ex 
rimental philoſophy, eſpecially thoſe parts of it which 
concern the increaſe of commerce by the addition of 
uſeful inventions, tending to the eaſe, profit, or health 
of our ſubjects, which will beſt be accompliſhed by a 
company of ingenious and learned perſons, well quali- 
to make it their prin- 
cipal care and ſtudy, and to be conſtituted a regular 
ſociety for this purpoſe, endowed with all proper pri- 
vileges and immunities. | 

ot that herein we would withdraw the leaſt ray of 
cur influence from the preſent eſtabliſhed nurſeries of 
good literature and education, founded by the piety 
of our royal anceſtors and others to be the perpetual 
ſountains of religion and laws; that religion, and 
thoſe laws, Which, as we are obliged to defend, fo the 
holy blood of our martyred father hath. inſeparably 


endeared to us; but that we purpoſe to make further 
| proviſion 


Chriſtopher (then Dr) Wren returned 97- 
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roviſion ſor this branch of knowledge likewiſe, 
13 ExPERIMENTAL Pütrosoruv, Which 
comprehends all that is required towards thoſe inten- 
tions we have recited, taking care in the firſt place 
for religion, ſo next for the riches and ornamert 
of our ms, as we wear an imperial crown, in 
which flowers are abundantly intermixed with the en- 
ſigns of chriſtianity. And whereas we are well in- 
formed, that a competent number of perſons of emi- 
nent learning, ingenuity and honour, concording in 
their inclinations and ſtudies towards this employ- 
ment, have for ſome time accuſtomed themſelves to 
meet weekly and orderly to confer about the hidden 
cauſes of things, with a defign to eitabliſh certain, and 
corrett uncertain theories in philoſophy, and by their 
labours in the diſquiſitions of nature to approve them- 
ſelves real benefadtors to mankind; and that the 
have already made a conſiderable progreſs by diverſe 
uſeful and remarkable diſcoveries, inventions, and ex- 
periments in the improvement of mathematicks, me- 
chanicks, aſtronomy, navigation, phyfick, and che- 
miſtry ; we have determined to grant our royal favour, 
patronage, and all due encouragement to this illuſ- 
trious alambly, and fo beneficial and laudable an en- 
terprize : Know therefore, &c. 

Every one ſees that this draught is too verboſe, 
florid, and particular for the deſign, and inconſiſtent 
with that plainneſs, ſhortnefs, and gravity ſo eſſential 
to Majeſty; but let it be remembered, that it is only 
a firſt draught, where the author ſets down every par- 
ticular that occurs to his preſent thoughts, which 
ſerves as a ſtore abounding with materials of every 
kind, the choice of which 1s the buſineſs of the jadg- 
ment employed in the finiſhing part, and for that 
reaſon we have inſerted it here, as a fit ſpecimen of 
our author's manner in ſuch rude draughts, the ſame 
rule being obſerved by him in compoſipg his inaugu- 
ration ſprech at Greſham, as may be ſeen by com- 
paring the firſt draught in — with the Latin 
formed upon it, and actually ſpoken, which was too 
long to find a place here, but we have given a hint 
of it in a marginal note. 

D] He enriched with many curious inventions, &c.] 
The diſingenuity of Mr Oldenburg before-mention- 
ed provoked Dr Sprat in the mere conſideration of 
juſtice, as he declares, though it might be * = 
from his friendſhip to Dr Wren, to publiſh in his hi- 
ſtory of the Royal Society a ſeparate account of our 
author's endeavours in promoting the defign of that 
ſociety ; becauſe in turning over the regiſters he per- 
ceived that many excellent things, whoſe invention 
ought to be aſcribed to Dr Wren, were caſually omit- 
ted. His ſon obſerves, this was done rather deũgn- 
edly, telling us, that his father uſed ſometimes to re- 
fle& ſharply on Mr Oldenburg's behaviour for this 
neglect; and the ſame negle& is charged upon that 
ſecretary by Dr Wallis. The account by Dr Sprat 
has been ſo often publiſhed, that barely to repeat it 
would be tedious. The time will be better ſpent in 
the following remarks, which may be looked on as 
explanatory notes upon it. 1. The large Terrella, 
in parag. 2. is in the muſzum of the Royal Society, 
as is aiſo the inſtrument mentioned in the 3d parag. 
ſhewing the reaſon of ſailing to all winds, and that 
too for drawing perſpective with, and are mentioned 
in Grew's catalogue. As to the laws of motion, &c. 
in the congreſs of bodies, ſee Sir Iſaac Newton's ar- 
ticle. The clock to be added to a weather-cock is 
likewiſe in Dr Grew's catalogue, p. 357. To his in- 
ventions of the weather-cock other motions were ad- 
ded afterwards by Mr Hooke: it hath fix or ſeven 
motions, firſt a pendulum clock which goes with 40 
Cwt. and makes the greateſt part of the work; with 
this a barometer, thermometer, and rain-meaſurer, 
ſuch an ane as is next deſcribed ; a weather-cock, to 
which ſubſerves a piece of wheel-work analogous to a 
way-wiſer, and a bygroſcope, each of which has their 
regiſter, and the weather-cock has two, one for the 
points, the other for the ſtrength of the wind, all work- 
ing upon a paper falling off a roller, which the clock 
alſo turns. The inſtrument for meaſuring the rain is 
a triangular veſſel banging io a frame like a bell, with 
one angye lowermoſt, from whence one fide riſes up 
perpendicularly, the other floped, whereby the water, 
as it falls, ſpreads only on one fide from the center, 


WR 
branch of ſcience for which it was inſtituted 
Dr Willis in his exceltent treatiſe intituled Cerari Anatome, publi 
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Ia 1664 he aſſiſted 


till at length it fills and empties itſelf; which being 
done, a leaden poiſe on the other fide immediately 
pulls it back to fill again. To what is ſaid in the 
th parag. concerning the theory of Saturn, it may be 
obſerved, that by a 36 foot glaſs he drew many exact 
— of Saturn, not only of his anſulæ, but of his 

pots, and attained to a theory of rotation and various 
inclination of his body. He alſo drew the ſpots of 
Mars. He made the Tube, an aſtronomical inftru- 
ment to obſerve by ſecands, by which he took the 
motions of Jupiter's ſatellites and Saturn's moon 
And not only drew pictures of the moon, as Hevelius 
had done, but gave more exact ſurveys and maps of 


her, and diſcovered exaQly her various inclinations, 


and therein Hevelius's errors. — He cauſed a needle 
to be made of 40 inches, in order to diſcover the an- 
nual motion of variation in it.—— The lunar globe, 
mentioned in parag. 10. was made at the particular 
requeſt of his Majeſty K. Charles II. in 1661. and the 
directions of the royal ſociety, and preſented to the 
King at Whitehall, fixed on a pedeſtal of Lignum 
vitz, curiouſly turned with a ſcale of miles, and this 
inſcription engraved on the foot ; © COO Se- 
** CUNDo, M. B. F. ET His, R. covjus auPii- 
„ TUDINI, QUIA UNUS NON SUFFICIT, NOVUM 
* HUNC ORBEM SELENOSPHARIO EXPRESSUM, 
„ D. D. D. Cuz. Warns.” His Majeſty re- 
ceived it with particular ſatis faction, and ordered it to 
be placed among the curioſities of his cabinet; this 
globe, repreſenting not only che ſpots and various de- 
grees of whiteneſs upon the ſurface, but the hills, emi - 
nencies, and cavities, moulded in ſolid work, ſo that 
as you turn it to the light it repreſents all the menſtru- 
al phaſes, with the variety of appearances that happea 
from the ſhadow of the mountains and vallies. — In 
parag. 15. to what is ſaid of etching may be added, 
that he was the firſt inventor of the art of graving in 
mezzotinto, which was afterwards proſecuted and im- 
proved by his royal highneſs Prince Rupert, in a me- 
thod ſomewhat different, upon the ſuggeſtion, as is 
ſaid, of John Evelyn, Eſq; Of this art ſome original 
eſſays are extant, as, the head of a Moor, by the in- 
ventor Dr Wren, and the executioner of St John Bap- 
tiſt, by the Prince; on the ſword is this mark, R. P. 
f. and over it an electoral coronet. To parag. 12. 
add as follows. In 1661 he received his Majeſty's 
command to proceed to the ſhapes of little inſects as 
they appear in the microſcope, ſent to him then at 
Oxford in a letter from Mr Henry Powle, which con- 
cludes thus; and that he [the King] doth expect an 
account of this from you ſhortly. i: ſeems Dr Wren 
in anſwer deſired to be excuſed, as appears from the 
following letter, dated from Whitehall in Aug. 1661, 
from Sir Robert Moray, in which having acquainted 
Dr Wren with the King's commands to bring his lunar 
globe (then finiſhed) to court, he proceeds thus: I 
have alſo to tell you, that in compliance with your de- 
fire tu be eaſed of the further taſk of drawing the 
figures of ſmall inſects by the help of the microſcope, 
we have moved his Majeſty to lay his commands on 
another, one Vander Dives, and we have alſo per- 
ſuaded Mr Hooke to undertake the ſame thing. Ac- 
cordingly we find that gentleman, in the preface to his 
micrographia, printed in 1665, declaring that he firſt 
ſet about this enterpriſe by the advice of Dr Wilkins, 
but ſtill came to it with much reluQancy ; becauſe, 
ſays he, I was to follow the footſteps of ſo eminent 
a perſon as Dr. Wren, who was the firſt that attempt- 
ed any thing of this nature, whoſe original draughts 
do now make one of the ornaments of that great col- 
le&ion of rarities in the King's cloſet. This honour, 
which his firſt beginnings of this kind received, to be 
admitted into the moſt famous place of the world, did 
not ſo much encourage, as the hazard of coming after 
Dr Wren did affright me; for of him I muſt affirm, that 
fince the time of Archimedes, there ſcarce ever met in 


one man ſo great a perfection, ſuch a mechanick hand 
and fo bade mind. As to the other part of 


this paragraph, which relates to the invention for 
hatching eggs, &c. it muſt be obſerved, that he made 
it no ſmall part of his buſineſs to have a fire frequently 
in the elaboratory for choicer experiments in chymi- 
ſtry, with which he had many opportunities of enter 
taining his Majeſty and Prince Rupert, who were both 
illauftrious ſpagyriſts and operators. The * — a 
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the reaſons above-mentivned, turning his thoughts chiefly to architecture, he took a 


diſtinguiſhing mark of his eſteem, was pleaſed to en- 
rol him in the liſt of thoſe ſpecial friends to whom he 
yearly ſent a preſent of wine from his appenage on 
the Rhine. Mr Wood tells us, that Sir Chriſtopher 
was one of the ſcholars to that noted chymiſt and roſfi- 
crucian Peter Sthael of Straſburgh in Royal Pruſſia, 
who was brought to Oxford by Mr Boyle in 1659.— 
To the 8th parag. concerning the manner of grinding 
glaſſes, we ſhall obſerve, that he firſt diſcovered that 


a plain ftraight edged chiſlel ſet any way obliquely 


to a cylinder of wood did neceſſarily turn it into a 
cylindroides hyperbolicum convexo-concavum, the 
ſeveral ſections whereof are accurately demonſtrated by 


(+) In his trea- Dr Wallis (+).— To all which we may add, that the 


tiſe De motu, 


way-wiſer for a clock was given by Biſhop Wilkins 
to the Royal Society, as was alſo the catoptric paint 
now known by the name of the anamorphoſis way of 

ainting, of which he was the firſt contriver. He al- 
fo contrived a box-hive, given to the ſociety by Sir 
Robert Moray, the deſcription whereof was firſt pub- 
liſhed by Mr Hartlib in 1652, and fince that by Mr 
Moſes Reiden ; it was deſigned to keep the bees warm- 
er and more ſafe, but eſpecially to prevent their 
ſwarming, and the better to propagate them into co- 
lonies. With regard to the art of double-writing 
by the diplographical inſtrument, it was invented by 
him about the year 1650, as appears by a letter, wrote 
probably to Dr Wilkins, where he expreſſes himſelf 
mus: 


The account you gave me in your laſt letter of 
a double - writing inſtrument hath of late been at 
London pretended to by ſeveral as a production of 
their own, and ſo divulged to others, has given me 
occafion of putting into your hands, what certainly 
I have more. right to diſpoſe of than any late ) 
tender: that double-writing inſtrument, of the effect 
of which about three years ago, yourſelf, Sir, as I 
remember among other of the Ingenioſi were judges 
at the ſame time, when accidentally it was com- 
* manded to the view of the then great, now great- 
* eft perſon in the nation. [Oliver Cromwell, then 
Protector] 


This letter bears no date; yet by theſe laſt words 
it appears the firſt device was made three years before 
the Protectorate in 1650. It is evident that our au- 
thor at this time had no knowledge of Sir William 
Petty's art and patent granted him in 1647 by the par- 
liament for 17 years to teach this art of double-writ- 


(%) See bis ar- ing (17). However, Mr Wren made ſo light of it, 
ticle, Rem. [B] as not to think it worth publiſhing, and ſays in the 


firſt mentioned letter, I accuſe none of plagiary, be- 
© cauſe having ſhewn it to few, I think it would be 
more trouble to any knowing perſon to enquire it 
* out of others than to invent it a- new, and therefore 
that had it been thought of by any other about that 
time I ſhewed it, I ſhould readily have imagined, 
* becauſe of the obviouſneſs of the experiment, 
that it might as eaſily had a double-father as have 
produced a twin-copy.” The truth is, that as the 
invention was eaſy, ſo it proved to be of no uſe for 
diſpatch in writing. Indeed, a double copy was pro- 
duced, but not without double the time and pains 
ſpent in producing it. After the reſtoration he applied 
it by way of compliment to K. Charles II. in the fol- 
lowing Latin epigram: 


Ap REGEM FeLiiciTeR REDUCEM. 


Di uit en gemino quam prodiga ſepia ductu, 
Ut cadat in titulos, Carole magne, tuo: 
Marte ac confilio}; nam Te bis ſcribere magnum 
Unica fi nequeat, dextera dupla valet. 


Of which it may be ſaid, the wit is as poor as the in- 
vention of the inſtrument which occaſioned it. ——— 
We ſhall cloſe this remark with another work of our 
author's hand (mentioned by Dr Plot) the erect ſouth- 
ern declining dial, ſays he, over All Souls College- 
chapel is a neat piece of work, ſo curiouſly contrived 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, that though it ſtands high, 
yet by the help of two half-rays and one whole ray 


journey to Paris [Q] in 1665, in order to improve himſelf in that art: to which end, du- 


ring 


for every hour, one may ſee to à minute what it is a- 
clock, the minutes being depicted on the fides of the 
rays, viz. fifteen on each fide, and divided into fives 
by a different character from the reſt. | 

[2] He took a journey to Paris.] How he ſpent his 
time there is a matter of no unuſeful curioſity, which 
will in ſome meaſure be. gratified by a ſhort account 
he gave of it in a letter to a particular friend, to whom 
after returning thanks for his recommendation of him 
to the Earl of St Albans, who in the journey, and ever 
ſince, as he ſays, had uſed him with all the kindneſs 
and indulgence imaginable, and made good his cha- 
racter of him as one of the beſt men in the world, he 
proceeds to the following particulars : © I have, con- 
tinues he, buſied 7 in ſurveying the moſt eſ- 
* teemed fabricks of Paris and the country round. 
The Louvre for a while was my daily object, where 
* no leſs than a thouſand hands are conſtantly employ- 

ed in the works, ſome in laying mighty foundations, 
* ſome in raiſing the ſtories, columns, entablements, 
* &c. with vaſt ſtones by great and uſeful engines. 
* Others in carving, inlaying of marbles, plaſtering, 
* painting, gilding, &c. which all together make a 
ichool of architecture, the beſt probably this day in 
Europe. The college of the four nations is uſually 
admired, but the artiſt hath purpoſely ſet it ill fa- 
vouredly, that he might ſhew his wit in ſtrugglin 
with an inconvenient fituation. An academy © 
painters, ſculptors, architects, and the chief artificers 
of the Louvre, meet every firſt and laſt Saturday of 
the month. Monſ. Colbert ſurintendant comes to 
the works of the Louvre every Wedneſday, and, if 
buſineſs hinders not, Thurſday. The workmen are 
paid every Sunday duly. Monſ Abbe Chales in- 
troduced me to the acquaintance of Bernini, who 
ſhewed me his deſigns of the Louvre and of the 
King's ſtatue, Abbe Bruno keeps the curious rari- 
ties of the Duke of Orleans's library, filled with me- 
taglios, medals, books of plants and fowls in minia- 
ture. Abbe Burdelo keeps an academy at his houſe 
for philoſophy every Monday afternoon. But I 
mutt not think to deſcribe Paris and the numerous 
obſervables there in the compaſs of a ſhort letter. 
The King's houſes I would not miſs. Fountainbleau 
has a ſtately wildneſs and vaſtneſs, ſuitable to the 
ſtreet it ſtands in. The antique maſs of the caſtle of 
St Germains and the hanging gardens are delight- 
fully ſurprizing (I mean to any man of judgment) for 
the pleaſures below vaniſh away in the breath that is 
ſpent in aſcending. The palace, or, if you pleaſe, the 
cabinet of Verſailles called me twice to view it. The 
mixture of brick, ſtone, blue tile, and gold make it 
look like a rich livery ; not an inch within but is 
crouded with little curiofities of ornaments. The 
women, as they make here the language and fa- 
ſhions, and meddle with politics and philoſophy, ſo 
they ſway alſo in architecture; works of filigrand 
and little knacks are in great vogue: but buildin 
certainly ought to have the attribute of eternal, an 
therefore is the only thing incapable of new faſhions. 
The maſculine furniture of the Palais Mazarine 
pleaſed me much better, where is a great and noble 
collection of antique ſtatues and buſtoes (many of 
porphyry) and baſſo relievos, excellent pictures of 
the great maſters, fine arras, true moſaics, beſides 
pierres de raport in compartments and pavements, 
vaſes of porcelain painted by Raphael, and infinite 
other rarities, the beſt of which now furniſh the a 
ment of the Queen-mother at the Louvre, which I 
ſaw many times. After the incomparable villas of 
Vaux and Mains, I ſhall but name Ruel, Courances, 
Chilly, Efſoane, St Maur, St Mande, 4 Mexdon, 
* Rincy, Chantilly, Vernoueil, Lioncuur, all which, and 
9 — 2 add many others, I have ſurveyed. And 
* that 1 might: not loſe the impreſſions of them, I ſhall 
* bring you almoſt all France in paper, which I found 
by ſome or other ready deſigned to my hand, in 
* which I have ſpent both labour and ſome money. 
* Bernini's deſigns of the Louvre I would have given 
* my ſkin for; but the old reſerved Italian gave me 
* buta few minutes view ; it was five little deſigns in 
paper, for which he has received as many thoaſand 
* piſtoles. I had only time to it in my fancy 
© and memory. I ſhall be able, by diſcou e and a 
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* crayon, to give you a tolerable account of it. I have 
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notice of what was molt remarkable in every branch of mechanicks, and contracted an 
acquaintance with all the moſt conſiderable virtuoſi whom he found in that country. 
While he was at Paris, he fell into a feveriſh diſorder, of which he was cured by an ex- 


traordinary incident IR]. Not long after his return to 
digeſted his — for the entire reparation of St Paul's, he laid them before the King 
oners in the beginning of the year 1666 [SJ, but that part of the plan 


and the commi 


England, having finiſhed and 


by which a dome, with a cupola and a lanthern with a ſpiring top was to be raiſed in the 


room of the old ſteeple [T] being oppoſed by ſeveral of them, a conteſt aroſe, which 


« purchaſed a great deal of taille-douce, that I might 
give our countrymen examples of ornaments and 
gęroteſtes, in which the Italians themſelves confeſs the 
French to excel. I hope I ſhall give you a good ac- 
count of all the beſt artiſts of France. My buſineſs 
now 1s to pry into trades and arts. I put myſelf 
into all ſhapes to humour them; it is a — to 
me, and ſometimes expenſive, I am loth yet to leave 
it. Of the moſt noted artiſts within my knowledge 
and acquaintance, I ſend you only this general de- 
tail, and ſhall enlarge on their reſpective character: 
and works at another time. Architects are the Ca- 
valier Bernini, Monſ. Vaux, Monſ. Gobert, Moſſ. 
Anguoiſe and Sarazin.— Sculptors and ſtatuaries, 
Monſ. Perrot, famous for baſſo- relievoes; Van 
Oflad, Mr Arnoldin, plaiſterers, who perform the 
admirable works at the Louvre. Monſ. Orphelin 
and Mr De Tour, gravers of medals and coins. 
Painters in hiſtory, Meſſieurs Le Brun, Bourdon, 
Pouſin, Ravane, Champaine, Villereal, Loyre, 
Coypel, Picard, Miniard in hiftory and portraits. 
Monſ. Reaubran in portraits for women. Mon, 
Baptiſt Robert for flowers. Mr Matthews, an 
Engliſh painter at the Rue Gobelines, works for the 
arras-weavers, where Monſ. Bruno is the deſigner 
and an excellent artiſt, There I ſaw goldſmiths 
working in plate admirably well. Abbe Burdelo 
works in enamel; Monſ. de la Quinlinge has moſt 
excellent {kill in agriculture, planting, and garden- 
ing. 
* My Lord Berkeley returns to England at Chriſt- 
mas, when I propoſe to take the opportunity of his 
company, and by that time to perfect what I have 
on the anvil, obſervations on the preſent ſtate of ar- 
chĩtecture, arts, and manufactures in France. 
[R] He recovered by an extraordinary incident.) He 
was taken ill and feveriſh, made but little water, and 
had a pain in his reins. He ſent for a phyfician, who 
adviſed him to be let bloed, thinking he had a pleu- 
riſy, but bleeding much diſagreeing with his conſti- 
tuticn, he would defer it a day longer. That night 
he dreamed he was in a place where palm-trees grew 
— Egypt] and that a woman in a romantick 
abit reached him dates, which cured him of the pain 
in bis reins. His diſeaſe ſeems to have been the gra- 
vel, for which dates are a well-known medicine; and 
as Sir Chriſtopher had good ſkill in phyfic, he could 
not be unacquainted with their virtue, and it is pro- 
bable he had thought of them, which occaſioned his 
dream. Whence Homer's remark Ovaę d A. is 
hardly applicable to this inſtance. 
S] Hawing finiſhed his deſign for the repair of St Pauli.] 
pon the reſtoration it was reſolved to proceed in 
theſe repairs which had been interrupted by the great 
rebellion, and Dr Wren was ordered to prepare pro- 
per defigns for that purpoſe, and his predeceſſor Ini - 
go Jones had, purſuant to a royal commiſſion in 1631 
7 Car. I. put the quire into very good repair. He 
had alſo proceeded to caſe a great part of the outſide 
with Portland tone, had rebuilt the north and ſouth 
fronts, and alſo the weſt front, with the addition of a 
very graceful portico of the Corinthian order, built 
of large Portland ftone. The great tower remained 
to be caſed inſide and outfide, and the whole infide, 
from the quire to the weſt door, to be new caſed and 
reformed in ſome meaſure. The vaulting wanted 
much to be amended, in order to which it was well 
{ſecured and upheld by ſtandards of ſome hundreds of 
tall maſts. In this ſtate was the fabrick, when the 
rebellion began; but in 1643 all the materials aff 
for the repairs were ſeized, the ſcaffolds pulled down, 
and the body of the church converted into a horſe- 
quarter for ſoldiers, The beautiful pillars of Inigo 
Jones's portico were ſhamefully h:wed and defaced 
tor ſupport of the timber work of ſhops for ſemp- 
ſtreſſes and other trades, for which uſes that y 
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five 
colonade was wholly taken up. Upon taking away 
the inner ſcaffolds which ſupported the arch vaults, 
in order to their late intended repair, the whole roof 
of the South Croſs tumbled down, and the reſt in ſe- 
veral places of the church did often fall, ſo that the 
ſtructure continued a woful ſpectacle of ruin until the 
reſtoration. In 1562 the dean and chapter had taken 
care to fit up for divine ſervice the eaſt part of the 
church beyond the old choir, enlarging it the lengih 
of one arch into the choir, until the repairs of the 
remaining part of the old fabric ſhould be perſected; 
for the expediting of which general repair a royal 
commiſſion paſſed, as is obſerved above in 1663. 
After this the time was ſpent in taking down houſes 
and nuſances that had been raiſed by the late uſurpers 
at the weſt end and fides of the church, in clearing 
the rubbiſh, ſearching the decays, repairing the por- 
tico, in proviſion of ſtone, timber, and all neceſſary 
reparations, till the beginning of the year 1666, 

[T] Ir the room of the old ſteeple.) This lofty ſpire, 
which anciently roſe from the great middle ſtone 
tower, the ſurveyor obſerved was rot originally in- 
tended of ſtone, for there were no diagonal arches 
to reduce it into an octagon; it was therefore finiſhed 
with timber caſed with lead, that was twice fired by 
lightning, and the laſt time, in 1561, totally con- 
ſumed. Antiquaries differ in the accounts of its 
altitude, By Stow's meaſures the ſtone tower and 
ſpire were equally 260 feet, which in the whole is 

20 feet. Mr Camden's meaſures riſe to 534 feet. 
Dugdale, ſeemingly by good authority, who took 
his relation from a braſs table, hcretofore hung on a 

illar on the north part of the quire, makes the 
height of the tower 260 feet, and of the ſpire 274, 
and yet the whole not to exceed 520 feet, as 1s teſti- 
fied by the table, whereof there is a manuſcript copy 
alſo in the public library at Cambridge. Dr Gibſon 
accounts well enough for this difference, in obſerving. 
that the ſpire did not riſe from the ſummit of the | 
battlements, but, as ſpires generally do, much below 
them: the battlements here riſing 14 feet above the 
baſe of the ſpire, muſt occaſion the difference. 

All the ſtone tower was ſtanding when Dr Wren 
meaſured it before the fire, and agreeable with other 
accounts it was 260 feet. The baſis of the ſpire he 
found was 40 feet. Therefore, according to the 
uſual proportion of ſpires in Gothic fabrics, which 
was four diameters, or five at moſt, it could riſe no 
higher than 200 feet, and make the whole altitude 
not to exceed 460 feet to the ball of copper gilt and 
croſs; upon which, after the firſt fire by lightning, 
was added a weather-cock, repreſenting an eagle of 
copper gilt likewiſe. The proportions of theſe cop- 


. per +.2aments are thus recorded. The ball was in 


circumference 9 feet and 1 inch, the beight of the 
croſs from the all 15 feet 6 inches, and its traverſe 
5 feet 10 inches. The eagle from the bill to the tail 
4 feet, the breadth over the wings 3 feet and a half, 
by all as to height 28 feet, which, added to 460, 
makes the whole amount to 488 feet. Our ſurveyor 
propoſed to change the Gothic defign into a Roman 
meaſure in general ; and as the tower leaned mani- 
feſtly by the ſettling of one of the pillars that upheld 
it, four new arches had been made incorporated with 
the old ones, which had ſtraitened and biadercd both 
the room, and the clear thorough view of the nave 
in that part, where it had been more graceful to have 
been rather wider than the reſt. Behdes the defor- 
mity of the tower itſelf, he took notice of others 
near it ; whence he concluded that the tower was 
incorrigible by any expence that could be laid out in 


dreſſing it; for which reaſons he conjectured it was 


formerly reſolved to be taken down. Therefore pro- 
poſed as the beſt remedy, to cut off the inner corners 
of the croſs, and reduce the middle part into a ſpacious 
dome or rotunda, with a cupala or hemiſpherical 

43 M roof, 
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five days after was put an end to by the fire of London on the ad of September. 


dreadful calamity furniſhed matter abundantly to exerciſe all the extraordinary talents of 


our young architect. Upon this occaſion he was appointed pes 
cipal Architect for rebuilding the whole city, in which was included not only the cathe- 


dral of St Paul, but fifty-one parochial churches, which were enacted by parhament to 
be built in lieu of thoſe that were burnt and demoliſhed, beſides other pu 
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ic ſtructures, 


and alſo for the diſpoſition of the ſtreets. He preſently drew up excellently beautiful 

lans for this purpoſe, which were laid before the King and the Houſe of Commons [U J 
But the execution of that noble deſign was unhappily prevented by the diſputes which 
aroſe about private property, and the haſte and hurry of rebuilding ]. On the 6th of 
March 1666-7, his Majeſty granted him a warrant under the privy-ſeal to execute the 
office of Surveyor-general of the royal works. This was done in purſuance of a deputa- 
tion which he had before received from Sir John Denham, upon whoſe deceaſe before 


the expiration of the ſame month he ſucceeded in that poſt. 


1668, at the requeſt of 


his friend Dr Seth Ward, then Biſhop of Saliſbury, he took an accurate ſurvey of that 
cathedral [ X ], pointing out the errors and defects, and the preſent decays thereof, toge- 
| r 


roof, and upon the cupola for the outward ornament 
a lantern, with a ſpiring top to riſe proportionably, 
though not to that unneceſſary height of the former 

ſpire of timber and lead burnt by lightning. In the 
poltſcript he obſerves, that if there ſhould be occaſion 
for ſtucco, he had great hopes, from ſome experience 
already had, that England afforded materials to be 
brought by ſea at an eaſy rate, that will make as 
good plaiſter as any in the world, and that with the 
mixture of cheaper ingredients than marble meal, 
which was the old, and is now the modern way of 
Italy. The propoſer alſo, conſidering that high build- 
ings more and more expenſive as they riſe, by 
reaſon of the time and labour ſpent in raiſing the 
materials, took that occaſion to acquaint the com- 
miſſioners, that having had the opportunity of ſceing 
ſeveral ſtructures of greater expence than this while 
they were in raiſing, conducted bythe beſt artiſts Italian 
and French, and having had daily conference with 
them, and obſerving their engines and methods, he 
hath promoted this 8 part of architecture 
yet further, and thinks the 2 of materials may 
yet be more facilitated, ſo as to fave in lofty fabrics 
a very conſiderable part of the time and labourer's 
hire. And an illuſtrious proof of this he gave after- 
wards in rebuilding the preſent dome, which was 
raiſed upon a center that ſupported itſelf without any 
props from below. 

(U] A plan for that purpoſe.) Immediately after the 
fire, he took an exact ſurvey of the whole area and 
confines of the burning, and deſigned a model of the 

new city, in which the deformity and inconveniencies 

of the old one were remedied, by enlarging the 

ſtreets and lanes, and carrying them as near parallel 

(13) The frcets to one another as might be (18). To explain this. 
to be of three From that part of Fleet-ſtreet, which remained un- 
widths, ga feet, burnt about St Dunſtan's church, a ſtreight ſtreet of 
wo —_ and lanes oo feet wide croſſes the valley, paſſing * the ſouth 
e fide of Ludgate priſon, and thence in a ftreight line 
ends in a piazza at Tower-hill ; but before it deſcends 

into the valley, where Fleet-ditch runs about the 

once middle of Fleet-ſtreet, it opens into a round 

piazza the centre of two ways, where at one ſtation 

are theſe views. Firſt, ſtreight forward quite through 

the city. Second, obliquely towards the right hand 

to the beginning of the quay that runs from Bride- 

419) Upon the well dock to the Tower (19). Third, obliquely to- 
quay to ſtan the wards the left to Smithfield. Fourth, ſtreight on the 
publick halls of right to the Thames. Fifth, ſtreight on the left to Hat- 
_ —＋ — ton ſtreet and Clerkenwell. Sixth, — backwards 
pal werchants towards Temple bar. Seventh, obliquely on the right 
houſes, with ſome to the walks of the Temple Eighth, obliquely on 
large docks for the left to Curſitor's alley. Paſſing forward, we croſs 
x _— _w the valley, once ſullied with an offenfive ſewer, now 
228 to be beautified with a uſeful canal of 120 feet wide, 
with ſeſſes at Holborn -· bridge, and at the mouth; to 

cleanſe it of all filth, and ſtores of coals ou each fide, 

ac) This was to paſſable by as many bridges as ſtreets that croſs it. 
be the nave or Lake Ludgate priſon on the left fide of the ſtreet, 
center of the jnſtead of which gate was defigned a triumphal arch 
_ © . dees to the founder of the new city King Charles II. This 
to proceed to all great ſtreet preſently divides into another as large, 
principal parts of which carries the eye and paſſage to the ſouth front 
it. The building of the Exchange ; and before theſe two ſtreets ſpread- 
75 wn _ w_ ing at acute angles can be clear of cach other, they 
motor anne” lar piazza, the bafis of which is filled by 


forum, with form a trian 
' Jouble — the cathedral of St Paul (2c). But leaving that on the 


lf 


left-hand, we proceed, as our firſt way led us, toward 
the Tower, the way being all along adorned with pa- 
rochial churches, to be placed ſo as to be ſeen at the 
end of every viſta of houſes, and diſpoſed in ſuch diſ- 
tances from each, as to appear neither too thick nor 
thin in proſpect, but to give a proper heightning to 
the whole bulk of the city, as it filled the landſcape. 
Returning to Ludgate, we paſs, leaving St Paul's on 
the right hand, along the other great branch to the 
Royal Exchange, ſeated in the place where it was be- 
fore, but free from buildings, in the middle of a piazza 
included between the two great ſtreets, the one from 
Ludgate leading to the ſouth front, and another from 
Holborn over the canal to Newgate, and then ſtreight 
to the north front - the Exchange. 

1] Prevented by diſputes about private pro a 
The praQticabi.ity of the whole 3 == 
any man, or infringement of any property, was at 
that time demonſtrated, and all material objections 
fully weighed and anſwered. The only, and as it 
happened, inſurmountable difficulty remaining, was 
the obſtinate averſeneſs of great part of the citizens 
to alter their old properties, and to recede from build- 
ing their houſes again on the old ground and founda- 
tions; as alſo the diſtruſt in many, and unwillingneſs 
to give up their properties, though for a time only, 
into the hands of public truſtees or commiſſioners, 
till they might be diſpenſed to them again with more 
advantage to themſelves, than otherwiſe was poſſible 
to be effefled. For ſuch a method was propoſed, 
that by an equal diſtribution of ground into build- 
ings, leaving out church-yards, gardens, &c. which 
were to be removed out of the town, there would 
have been ſufficient room both for the augmentation 
of the ſtreets, diſpoſition of the churches, halls, and 
all public buildings, and to have given every pro- 
prietor full ſatisfaction; and although few proprietors 
ſhould happen to have been ſeated again exactly upon 
the very ſame ground they had poſleſſed before the 
fire, yet no man would have been thruſt any con- 
ſiderable diſtance from it, but been placed at leaſt 
as conveniently, and ſometimes more, to their own 
trade than before. 

[X] 4 ſurvey of Saliſbury cathedral.) The manu- 
ſcript in the author's own hand, dated 1668, is yet 
in the regiſtry of the Dean and Chapter of this 
church. Among other errors in the original deſign 
itſelf, he firſt takes notice of that of building it in a 
low and marſhy ſoil, and that ſufficient care is not 
taken of the foundation, eſpecially under the pillars. 
A ſecond error, is not raifing the floor of the church 
above the fear of inundations ; concerning which I 
ſhall obſerve, that making the river navigable in- 
creaſed the danger from theſe ſo much, that Dr Sher- 
lock, while Bilhop of this ſee, forbid the. uſing of 
the river for navigation. 

Theſe ſurveys, and other occaſional inſpections of 
the moit noted churches and chapels in England and 
foreign parts, induced him to make ſome enquiry 
into the riſe and progreſs of this Gothic mode. He 
was of opinion, that what we now vulgarly call the 
Gothic, ought properly to be — the Saracen 
architecture refined by the — which firſt of all 
began in the Eaſt, after the fall of the Greek empire, 
by the prodigious ſucceſs of thoſe people that adhered 
to Mahome z doctrine, who, out of zeal to their 


religion, built moſques, caravanſeras, and ſepulchres, 
wherever 
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from further declenſion that ancient 
eemed one of the beſt patterns of that 


kind of billiding.- In 1669 he finiſhed the Theatre at Oxford [Z J. March 9, 1673 he 


wherever they .came. "Theſe they contrived of a 
round form, becauſe they would not imitate the 
Chriſtian figure of a croſs, nor the old Greek manner, 
deemed by them idolatrous ; and for that reaſon all 
ſculpture became offenſive to them. They then fell 
into a new mode of their own invention, though it 
might have been expected with better ſenſe, con- 
ſidering that the Arabians wanted not geometricians 
in that age, nor the Moors, who tranſlated many of 
the moſt uſeful old Greek books. As they propa- 

ated their religion with great c_ ſo they 
buile moſques in all their conqu cities in haſte. 
The quarries of great marble (by which the van- 
quiſhed cities of Syria, Egypt, and all the Eaſt, had 
been ſupplied for columns, architraves, and great 
ſtones) were now deſerted. The Saracens therefore 
were neceſſitated to accommodate themſelves to ſuch 
materials, whether of marble or free-ſtone, as every 
country readily afforded. They thought columns 
and heavy cornices impertinent, and might be omitted, 
and affecting the round form for moſques, they ele- 
vated cupolas in ſome inftances with grace enough. 
'The holy war gave the Chriſtians, who had been 
there, an idea of the Saracens works, which were 
afterwards imitated by them in the Weſt ; and they 
refined upon it every day, as they proceeded in. build- 
ing churches. The Italians {among which were yet 
ſome Greek refugees) and with them the French, 
Germans, and Flemings, joined into a fraternity, 
procuring papal bulls for their encouragement, and 
particular privileges. They tiled themſelves Free 
Maſons, and ranged from nation to nation, as they 
found churches to be built (for very many in thoſe 
days were every where in building) through the piety 
of multitudes. Their government was regular, and 
where- they fixed near the building in hand, they 
made a camp of hills. A ſurveyor governed in chief, 
every tenth man was called a warden, and overlooked 
each nine. The gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
either out of charity, or commutation of penance, 

ave the materials and carriage. Thoſe who have 
een in records the exact accounts of the charge of 
ſome of our cathedrals near 450 years old, cannot 
but have a great eſteem of their oeconomy, and 
admire how ſoon they erected ſuch lofty ſtructures. 
Indeed, great height they thought the greateſt mag- 
nificence ; few flones were uſed, but what a man 
might carry up a ladder, or on his back, from ſcaf- 
fold to ſcaffold, though they had pullies, and ſpoked 
wheels upon occaſion ; but having rejected cornices, 
they had no need of great engines, ſtone upon ſtone 
was eaſily piled up to great heights ; therefore the 
pride of the works was in pinnacles and ſteeples. In 
this they eſſentially differed from the Roman way, 
who laid all the mouldings borizontally, which made 
the beſt perſpeive, The Gothic carried all their 
mouldings | © emo ſo that the ground work 
being ſettled, they had N to do, but to ſpire 
all up as faſt as they could, though they made the 
pillars of a bundle of little toruſes, which Soy di- 
vided into more when they came to the roof, and 
theſe toruſes ſplit into many ſmall ones, and traverſing 
one another, gave occaſion to the tracery-work, as 
they called it, of which this ſociety were the inven- 
tors. They uſed the ſharp-headed arch, which would 
riſe with little centring, which required lighter key- 
ſtones, and leſs butment, and yet would bear another 
row of doubled arches riſing from the key-ſtone, in 
diverſifying of which they erefted eminent ſtructures, 
ſuch as the ſteeples of Vienna, Straſburgh, and many 
others. They affected ſteeples, though the Saracens 
affected cupolas, The church of St Mark at Venice 
is built after the Saracen's manner. Glaſs began to 
be uſed in windows, and a great part of the ancient 
ornaments of churches conſiſted in the tracery-works 
of diſpoſing the mullions of the windows for the 
better fixing in of the glaſs. Thus the work required 
fewer materials, and the workmanſhip was for the 
moſt part performed with flat moulds, in which the 
wardens could eaſily inſtruct 100 of artificers. It 


muſt be confeſſed this was an ingenious compound of which we cannot hope ſhould and long, 


lian Profeſſorſhip in the Univerſity [Z], and had the honour of knight- 
onterred upon him by his Majeſty the enſuing year. The ſame year 1674, in re- 


building 


work, ſuited to theſe northern climates; and I muſt 
own, that works of the ſame height and magnificence 
in the Roman way,” would be very much more expen- 
five, than in the other Gothic manner managed with 
judgment. But as all modes, when once the old 
rational ways are deſpiſed; turn at laſt into unbounded 
fancies, this tracery introduced too much mincing of 
the ſtone into open battlements, ſpindling pinnacles, 
and little carvings, without proportion of diſtance ; ſo 
the eſſential rules of good perſpective and duration 
were forgot. But about 200 years ago, when inge- 
nious men began to reform the Roman language to 
the purity which they aſſigned and fixed to the time 
of Auguſtus, and that century the architetts alſo, 
aſhamed of their modern barbarity of building, began 
to examine carefully the ruins of old Rome and Italy, 
to ſearch into the orders and proportions, and to 
eſtabliſh them by inviolable rules, ſo to their labours 
and induſtry we owe in a great degree the reſtoration 
of architecture. 

LT] The theatre at Oxford.) It was opened on the 
gth of July with great ſolemnity, and followed with 
a moſt ſplendid act, ſuch as had not been equalled in 
the memory of man. The munificent founder, Arch- 
biſhop Sheldon, honoured the architect, on this firſt 
eſſay of his ſkill, with the preſent of a golden cup, 
and by his ſtatutes appointed him, jointly with the 
Vice Chancellor, perpetual curator of the fabric. In 
1720, upon a groundleſs report that it wanted repairs; 
Dr Robert Shippen, then Vice-Chancellor, cauſed z 
ſurvey to be made by William Thompſon, maſon, 
James Franklin, and Thomas Speakman, carpenters, 
all of Oxford, who ſigned a certificate on the 8th of 
March, that upon a ftrit examination they found it 
in perfect _ and in good order, the walls not 
in the leaſt defective, and the roof, which formerly 
had been ſwagged and ſunk in the middle about 11 
inches, occaſioned by the ſhrinking of ſome of the 
timbers, and great weight of books formerly laid 
upon it, appeared to them to be in as good a con- 
dition as it was 20 years before, when the like exa- 
mination was made. They likewiſe further certified, 
that the whole fabric was, in their opinion, in ſuch 

ood n_ and condition, as to ſtand for one or two 
undred years yet to come. 

[Z] He refigned the Savilian profeſſorſvip in 1673.] 
To account for this ſtep, we muſt go back to examine 
into the ſtate of St Paul's after the fire, when the firſt 
thing deſigned was to fit ſome part of the church, 
thus ruined, for a quire, wherein the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries might have divine ſervice, till the repair ef 
the whole, or a new ſtructure could be accompliſhed. 
Two years were ſpent in preparations for this, of 
which the two following letters from Dr Sancroft, 
then Dean, to our ſurveyor, exhibit a clear account. 


To my worthy friend Dr Wren, profeſſor of aftronomy 
| at Oxford. 


Sir, April 25, 1668. 


* As he ſaid of old, Prudentia eff guædam diwinatio; 
© ſo ſcience, at the height you are maſter of it, is 
« prophetic too. What you whiſpered in my ear at 
your laſt coming hither is now come to paſs ; out 
work at the weit end of St Paul's is fallen about 
* our ears; your quick eye diſcerned the walls and 
* pillars gone off from their perpendiculats, and LI 
. e other defects too, which are now expoſed 
to every common obſerver. About a week fince, 
we being at work on the third pillar from the weſt 
end on the ſouth fide, which we had now caſed with 
* ſtone, where it was moſt deſective, almoſt up to the 
* chapitre, a great weight falling from the high wall 
* ſo diſabled the vaulting of the fide iſle by it, that 
it threatened a ſudden ruin ſo viſibly, that the 
« workmen preſently removed, and the next night 
the whole pillar fell, and carried ſcaffolds and all 
* with it to the very ground. The fecond pillar, 
* which you know is bigger than the reſt, ſtands now 
alone, with an uncommon weight on the top of it, 
and yet 

* we 
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and thoſe of his brother Richard Duke of York, bath murdered by King Richard III. 


AA]; and the year was not 
5 Sir Thomas Coghill of 
he ſoon after married Jane, 


Baron of Lifford in the kingdom of Ireland. 


Blechingdon in Oxfordſhire, upon who! | | 
daughter of the right honourable William Lord Fitz-Wilkam 


ended when be entered into a marriage with Faith, daughter 


whoſe deceaſe the next year 


This year 1705, Auguſt 10, the founda- 


tion of the Royal Obſervatory was laid at Greenwich in purſuance of a propoſal made by 


Sir Chriſtopher, 

roper place for that purpoſe. 
| $4: ak voted the ſum of 70,0001. for 
nument to be erected to his memory, 


who was one of the Commiſſioners appointed by his Majeſty to find a 
On the 29th of July 1677-8, the Houſe of Commons 
a ſolemn funeral of King Charles I. and for a mo- 
the Surveyor drew a general plan, orthography, 


and ſection with the ſtatues and ornaments for that deſign [BB]. This year he finiſhed 


* we dare not venture to take it down. This breach 
© has diſcovered to all, that look on it, two great 
defects in Inigo Jones's work; one, that his new 
© caſe of ftone in the upper wall, maſly as it is, was 
not ſet upon the upright of the pillars, but upon 
the cove of the groins of the vaulting ; the ot 
that there were no key-ſtones at all to tie it to the 
old work ; and all this being very heavy, with the 
Roman ornaments upon the top of it, and being 
already fo far gone outwards, cannot poſhbly ſtand 
long. In fine, it is the opinion of all men, that 
we can proceed no farther at the weſt end. What 
we are to do next, is the preſent deliberation ; in 
which you are ſo abſolutely and indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſlary to us, that we can do nothing, reſolve on 
nothing, without you. 
It is therefore, that in my Lord of Canterbury's 
name, and by his order, already as I ſuppoſe iati- 
mated to you by the Dean of Chriſtchurch, we moſt 
earneſtly deſire your preſence and aſſiſtance with 
* all poſſible ſpeed. 

* You will think fit, I know, to bring with you 
* thoſe excellent draughts and deſigns you formerly 
* favoured us with; and in the mean time, till we 
* enjoy you here, conſider what to adviſe, that may 
be for the ſatisfation of his Majeſty and the whole 
nation; an obligation ſo great and ſo public, that 
n 2 muſt be acknowledged by better hands than thoſe 
« 


* Your very affectionate friend and ſervant, 


W. Saxcrorr.' 


To Dr Wren at Oxford. 


© Sir, July 2, 1668. 


* Yeſterday my Lords of Canterbury, London, and 
* Oxford, met on purpoſe to hear your letter read 
once more, and to conſider what is now to be done, 
* im order to the repair of St Paul's; they unani- 
* mouſly reſolved, that it is fit immediately to attem 
* ſomething, and that without you they can 
* nothing. 

* I am therefore commanded to give you an invi- 
* tation hither in his Grace's name, and the reſt of 
the commiſſioners, with all ſpeed, that we may 
prepare ſomething to be propoſed to his Majeſty ; 
the deſign of ſuch a choir, at leaſt, as may be a 
* congruous part of a greater and more magnificent 

* work to follow; and then for the procuring contribu- 
* tions to defray this, we are ſo ſanguine as not to 
* doubt of it, if we could but once reſolve what we 
* would do, and what that would coſt. So that the 
only part of your letter we demur to, is the method 
* you propoſed of declaring firſt what money we 

would beſtow, and then deſigning fomething juſt 

'of that expence ; for quite otherwiſe the way their 

'Lordſhips reſolve upon is, to form a defign, hand- 
* ſome, noble, and ſuitable to all the ends of it, to 
* the reputation of the city and the nation, and to 
* take it for granted that money will be had to ac- 
* compliſh it, or however to let it lie by, till we have 
* a proſpect before us of ſo much as may reaſonably 
Herter 1 Gene, 

* Thus far he to are you for what 
will be ſaid to 2 — 2 you may 
; - a . 

not be ſurprized with it; and if my ſummons pre- 
* vail not, my Lord the Biſhop of Oxford hath 
* undertaken to give it you warmer ore /enus, the next 
week, when he intends to be with you, if at leaft 


O 


* you be not come towards us before he arrives, 


5 


the 


* which would be a very agreeable ſurprize to us all, 
* and eſpecially to your 


Very aſſectionate humble ſervant, 
W. SANCROFT.” 


Preparations for the new ſtructure being thus made, 
ſeveral deſigns were preſented to the King for the 
purpoſe by our ſurveyor ; one of which his Majeſty 
approving, commanded a model to be made; and 
for the more ſpeedy procedure in the work, iſſued 
his letters patent under the great ſeal, bearing date 
the 12th day of November, in the 25th year of his 
reign, A. D. 1673. and it appears by the royal war- 
rant, under the manual and privy ſeal for be- 
ginning the work, that this model was approved, 
becauſe it was ſo ordered, that it might be built and 
finiſhed by parts. Hence we ſee the reaſon of our 
author's reſigning his Savilian ents He was 
ſo entirely taken up with the great undertaking to 
rebuild St Paul's, that he could not attend the buſineſs 
of that lecture. - 

IAA] He found the bones of Edward V. and his bro- 
ther.] They were found about ten feet deep in the 

round in a wooden cheſt, as the workmen were tak- 
ing away the ſtairs which led from the royal lodgings 
into the chapel of the white tower. The circumſtances 
of this diſcovery being fully repreſented to the King 
by the Surveyor, Sir Thomas Chicheley, then Maſter 
of the Ordnance, and other perſons of worth and cre- 
dit, eye witneſſes to the whole ſcrutiny, the followi 
warrant from the Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's 
houſhold was directed to the Surveyor: In purſuance 
whereof he deſigned an elegant urn of white marble 
on a pedeſtal, with an inſcription, all which bein 
approved by his Majeſty, was erected in the Eaſt wall 
of the north aile of King Henry VIlth's chapel : 


H. S. S. Religuiæ Edvardi Vti Regis Angliz & Ri- 
cardi Ducis Eborac. Hos fratres germanos in 
Arce Lordinenſi concluſos, injectiſpue calcitris ſuffo- 
catos, abdite & inboneſſe tumulari juſſit patruus Ri- 
cardus, per dus Regni Prado. Offa defideratorum 
diu & multum quæ fta, poſt annos cx C ſealarum in 
ruderibus ( ſcale nuper iſtæ ad ſacellum turris albæ 
ducebant ) alte a. foſſa, indiciis certifſimis ſunt reperta, 
xV1i die Julii A. D. 1674. Carolus Secundus 
Rex clementiſimus acerbam ſortem miſeratus inter 
avita monumenta Principibus infeliciſſimis juxta 


perſolvit, Anno Domini 1678, annogue regni ſui 30. 


[BB] A plan for the deſign of King Charles If, ma- 
nument.) The form of this ſtructure was a rotunda, 
with a beautiful dome and lantern, a circular colo- 
nade without, of the Corinthian order, reſembling the 
temple of Veſta. The enrichments on the out and 
inſide are defigned coſtly and magnificent. To in- 
ſtance only in a few articles of the firſt eſtimate, and 
particularly of the infide. Eight baſes of black marble 
for the great pillars under the dome, at 3ol. each. 
Eight ſhafts of rich marble in whole ſtones, 28 feet 
long, and 3; feet diameter, to be brought from the 
Levant, valued at 4ool. each. Eight capitals of braſs 
work gilt for the above-named pillars at 280l. each; 
3520 feet of incruſtation with various marbles in the 
lower order of pilaſters within the niches. Entabla- 
tures of white, marble. In the ſpandrils over the 
niches marbles inlaid, 1606 feet moſaic work * — 
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the monument of London [CC]. In 1680 he was elected Preſident of the Royal Society. 


E N. 


— m 


In 168g, March 23d, he began to build the palace of Wincheſter [DD], and the ſame 
year he was appointed Architect and a Commiſſioner for Chelſea College. In 1684 he 
was conſtituted, in the room of Hugh May, Eſqʒ deceaſed, principal officer by the ſtile of 
% Comptroller of the Works in the Caſtle of Windſor, and of all Manors and Lodges in 
ce the Foreſt thereof.” In 1685 he was choſem Member of Parliament for Plympton in 
Devonſhire, In 1690 he began to build the two royal apartments at Hampton Court, 


which were finiſhed in 1694, juſt before the death of 
act of parliament being paſſed to charge a branch of 


_— Mary [EE]. In 1698, an 
the duty on coals for repairing 


of Weſtminſter Abbey, Sir Chriſtopher was appointed ſurveyor-general and a commil- 


heads of the niches, 4620, ſuperficial, of the beſt 
p—_ in freſco in the cupola. Ten figures of great 
ife caſt in braſs and gilt, at 4001, each. Seven ge- 
nii or cherubims of braſs gilt, with the ornaments ap- 
pertaining, at 150l. each. A Coloſſe ſtatue of Fame 
of gilt braſs on the ſummit of the lantern, Twenty 
ſtatues of great liſe, the acretaria of the order on the 
outſide. Twenty feſtoons of marble between the ca- 
pitals on the outude, &c. The whole charge eſtimated 
at 343 663 l. The monument thus deſigned was ap- 
— by the King, and determined to be erected at 

ind ſor Caſtle at the eaſt end of St George's chapel, 
in the place where now ſtands a little Gothic building 
raiſed by Cardinal Wolſey, called the Tomb- houſe, 
in the middle whereof he deſigned to ered a goodly 
monument for King Henry VIIL. and had well nigh 
hniſhed it before be died. This was demoliſhed in 
April 1646 by command of the long parliament, and 
the ſtatues and figures provided to adorn it, being all 
of copper gilt, and exceedingly enriched oy an eminent 
Italian ſtatuary, were taken thence. This called the 
Tomb- houſe having been long negleAecd and in a rui- 
nous ſtate, was propoſed to be taken down, and the 
mauſoleum erected. But after ſome time the King re- 
turned the drawing and eſtimates to the ſurveyor, with 
orders to keep them till called for again. And in 
concluſion the whole deſign of the funeral and tomb 
was laid afide. . 

[CC] He finiſhed the monument at Londin.} The fo- 
lidity of this whole fabrick from the loweſt plinth to 
the black marble under the urn, the cylinder, the ſtair- 
caſe only deducted and the ſtone for the carving not 
allowed for, is 37796 feet. of black marble that covers 
the capital 287 f. lantern 54 f. From this deduct for 8 
= niches 81 feet, for three doors and paſſages 22 

cet, for three ſides reveyled 486; for rough bloc 
1499, for rubble work 7185; in all 9740 feet, the 
remainder is 27656 feet. To this add upon the ac- 
count of the carvings in the front, the four great dra- 
£015, and the feſtoon, 5 40 f. makes the amount 28 196 
10d feet of Portland ſtone; 343 black marble ſteps, 
the whole ſhaft fluted after it was built being 4784 ſu- 
rficial feet, marble harch-paces 56 feet, marble, pav- 
ing, and other ſmall articles not in this meaſurement. 
The inſcription was thus drawn at firſt by C. W. 


Qui celſam ſpectas molem, idem quoque infauſtum & 
fatalem toti quondam civitati wides locum. Hic 
quippe MDCLXVI. 2 Sept. altera poſt mediam notlem 
hora, ex caſa humili prima ſe extulit famma. Quæ 
auſtro flante adeo brevi invaluit, ut non tantum tota 
fere intra muros Urbs, ſed & Adificia quecunque 
Arcem Q Templariorum hoſpitiuminterjacentia, quæ- 
cungue denique ripas & remotiſſima civitatis inter- 
jacent mania, ferali abjumpta fuerunt incendio. 
Tridui ſpatio e templa, plates Cccc, & plara quam 
xvi domorum millia flammis abſyrpta fuere. In- 
numeri ci ves omnil us ſuis fortunis exuti, & ſub dio 
agitare ccacti. Infinite & toto orbe congeſtæ ofes 
in cinerem & fa villam redadtæ. Ita ut de Urbe,om- 
nium quotquot- fol aſpicit ampliſſima & felicifſima, 
præter nomen & famam & immenſos ruinarum ag- 
geres vix quicquam ſu pereſſet. 

Carolus Secundus Dei gratia Rex Magne Britanniz, 
Franciæ, & Hiberniæ, anno regni xvIII & pleri- 
que proceres conſumpta incendio urbe pene univerſa 
eademque tricnnii ſpatio in ampliorem modum inſtau- 
rata, & non, ut ante, ligneis aut luteis, ſed partim 
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lateritiis, fartim marmoreis &dificiis & operibus 
ita ornata, ut e ruin ſuis palchrior mnlto prodiifſe 
wideatur; audtis preteria ad immenſam magnitu- 
dinem urbis pomeriis ; ad æternam utris/que faſti 
memoriam hic, ubi tantæ cladis prima emicuit flam- 
ma, Monumentum paſuere. 


Diſcat preſens & futura tas, ne qua ſimilis ingruat 
clades, tempeſtivis numen placare wotis, Beneficia 
vero Regis & Precerum, quorum liberaltati, preter 
ornatum, major etiam Urbi acceſſit ſecuritas, grata 
mente recognoſcat. 


In the inſcription, as it now lands, are theſe word? 
* which [fire] was mercileſs to the eſtates and fortunes 
* of the citizens, hut /avourable to their lives, that 
© it might in ail things reſemble the laſt and great 
* conflagration,” 

It is obſervable, that the Surveyor's father, who, as 
is before mentioned, was fond of chronographical wit, 
left a prophetic remark in a ſmall note book, written, 
as it ſhould ſeem, in 1623. Latinz literæ numerales 
nullæ ſunt przter has ſeptem nobis adhuc in uſu quo- 
tidiano MDCLX VI, notes, that all the numeral let- 
ters in the Latin tongue can make up but 1666, o 
that when the odd 666 are completed in the year of 
Chriſt, it may bode ſome ominous matter, and per- 
haps the laſt end. 

[DD] Palace at Winchefler.) This was proſecuted 
with that diligence, that the greateſt part was finiſhed 
as to the ſhell, before the King's deceaſe in February 
1624. It extends to the weſt 526 feet, to the ſouth 
216 feet. There was particularly intended a large 
cupola zo feet above the roof, which would have been 
ſeen a great way to the ſea, and alſo a regular ſtreet 
of 2 houſes leading in a direct line down the 
hill from the front of the palace to the weſt gate of the 


cathedral, for which and for the parks the ground was 


procured, The ſurveyor had projected alſo to have 
brought from the Downs a river through the Park, 
which would have formed a caſcade of zo feet fall. 
The whole diſpoſition of this palace was ſuch as made 
it eſteemed by the beſt judges an excellent model of 
a royal hunting-ſeat. A great part of the epiſcopal 
palace was pulled down at this time by Bp Morley, 
who begun a new one under the direction of Sir Chr. 
Wren, and it was afterwards finiſhed by Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney in Queen Anne's time. It is a very hand- 
ſome palace à la maderne. 

[EE] Apartments at Hampton Court.] King William 
once ſaid, in the preſence of ſeveral perſons of the ſirſt 
quality, that theſe two apartments for good proportion, 
ſtate, and convenience, jointly, were not paralleled by 
any; palace in Europe, and at the ſame time to excuſe his 
ſurveyor for not raiſing the cloiſters under the apart- 
ments higher, which were executed in that manner 
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according to his expreſs orders (21). A proper im- (22) Certifct, 


provement of building and gardening was propoſed to 
the Queen, who took pleaſure in examining and ſur- 
veying the drawing, contrivances, and whole progreſs 
of the works, and gave thercon her own judgment, 
which was exquiſite. There were few arts or ſciences 
in which her Majeſty had not only an clegant taſte, 
but a knowledge much ſuperior to any of her ſex : 


the e IleQor !\ 
Thomas Eee! 
Pembroke. 


this is not ſaid as a panegyric, but as a plain and well 


known truth, which the ſurveyor had frequent expe- 
rience of, when by that favour and eiteem the queen 
was graciouſly pleaſed publicly to ſhew him upon a 
diſcerament and trial of his worth, he had many op- 
portunities of a free converſation with her Majeſty, 
not only on the ſubje& of architefture, but other 
branches of the mathematics (22). 
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(22) Parental a, 
pP · 326. 


ſioner 


„ Parentalia, 
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ſioner of the works of that cathedral, and he began to carry on the building of Greenwich 
Hoſpital [FF] the following year, and Chelſea College was alſo completed under his di- 
rection, where he likewiſe preſcribed the ſtatutes and whole ceconomy of the houſe. In 
1700 he was elected a Burgeſs in parliament for Weymouth and Melcomb Regis in Dor- 
ſetſhire. In 1708 he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for building the fifty new 


churches in and about London [GG]. 


In 1710 he finiſhed the cathedral of St Paul's 


[HH]. In 1713, at the requeſt of Dr Atterbury, Dean of Weſtminſter Abbey, he drew 


up a memorial concerning the repairs of that abbey church [7]. 


[FF] Greenwich hoſpital.) The ſurveyor was among 
the firſt who addreſſed their Majeſties K. William and 
Queen Mary to convert the fite and buildings of their 
royal palace to this moſt charitable uſe. After he was 
nominated Director and Architect of the under:aking, 
he chearfully engaged in the work gratis, and contrived 
the new fabrick conformable to the graceful pavilion 
which had been erected there by King Charles II. and 
originally intended for his own palace, contributing 
his time, labour, and kill, and proſecuting the works 
for ſeveral years with all the expedition that the 
circumſtances of affairs would allow, without any 
ſalary, emolument, or reward ; preferring in this, 
as in every other paſſage of his life, the public ſervice 
to any private advantage of his own by the acquelt 
of wealth, of which he had always a great contempt. 
To Sir Chriſtopher's defign there was once only this 
exception : ſome gentlemen thought the baſs _—y 
of offices too mean for the reſt of the building, an 
defired a propoſal might be made to alter that to the 
ſlile and dignity of King Charles's front, which was 
done, and ſhewn to the perſons then in power, and 
this occaſioned the doublicg the great north pavilion, 
and making it ſo large as now it is, with the flag 
tower upon the centre, which completed, ſays Mr 
Hawkſmoor, the ſtrength and beauty of this royal 
hoſpital towards the — 

[GG] Fifty new churches ] Preparatory to this ſer- 
vice he imparted his thoughts in a letter to a friend, 


in which are many curious and uſeful remarks with 


reſpect to the fite both of the churches, and cœme- 
teries, as alſo of the materials; and as to the capacity 
and dimenſions, which he obſerves may be dcter- 
mined by a calculation: It is, ſays he, as I take it, 
« pretty certain, that the number of inhabitants, for 
* whom theſe churches are provided, are five times 
* as many as thoſe in the city, who were burnt out, 
* and probably more than 400,000 grown perſons 
that ſhould ccme to church ; for whom theſe fifty 
churches to be provided, beſides ſome chapels 
already built, though too ſmall to be made paro- 
chial. Now if the churches ſhou!d hold each 2000 
perſons, it would be very ſhort of the neceſſary 
ſupply. The churches therefore mult be large. 
But fill in our reformed religion it ſhould ſeem 
vain to make a pariſh-church , oak than that all 
who are preient can both hear and ſee. The Ro- 
maniſts indecd may build larger churches; it is 
enough if they hear the murmur of the maſs, and 
ſee the clevation of the hoſt; but ours are to be 
fitted for auditors. I can hardly think it practicable 
to make a ſingle room ſo capacious, with pews and 
galleries, as to hold above 2000 perſons, and all 
to bear the ſervice, and both to hear diſtinctly and 
ſee the preacher. I endeavoured to effect this in 
builcing the pariſh church of St James's Weſt- 
minſter, which I preſume is the moſt capacious with 
theſe qualifications that hath been yet built; and 
yet at a ſolemn time, when the church was much 
crowded, I could not diſcern from a gallery that 
2cco were preſent. In this church I mention, 
though very broad, ard the middle nave arched 
up, yet, as there are no walls of a ſecond order, 
nor lanterrs, nor buttreſſes, but the whole roof 
reſts upon the pillars, as do alſo the galleries, I 
think it may be found beautiful and convenient, 
and as ſuch is the cheapeſt of any form I could 
invent (1). 

[HH] He finiſhed St Paul.] The foundation of 
this baſilicon was laid in 1675, and the walls of the 
choir and fide ailes were finiſhed in 1685, with the 
circular north and ſcuth porticoes, and the great 
pillars of the dome brought to the ſame height. 
The higheſt or laſt ſtone at the top of the lantern 
was laid by Sir Chrittopher's eldeſt fon, de puted by 
his father in the preſence of Mr Strong, his ſon, and 
other free and accepted maſons, chiefly employed in 
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the execution of the work. We muſt not omit to 
acquaint the reader, that there is another model in 
wood, accurately wrought and carved, with all its 
proper ornaments, conſiſting of one order, the Co- 
rinthian only, as St Peter's at Rome. This model 
was for many years kept in the office of the works 
of St Paul's, in a ſhed built for that purpoſe ; thence, 
after finiſhing the new fabric, it was depoſited to- 

ether with the other models, and particularly one 
= the high altar, to conſiſt of rich marble columns, 
wreathed in ſome manner like that of St Peter's at 
Rome, over the morning prayer chapel on the north 
ſide, The ſurveyor, in private converſation, always 
ſeemed to ſet a higher value on this deſign, than 
any he had made before or ſince, as what was 
laboured with more ſtudy and ſucceſs; and had he 
not been over-ruled by thoſe whom it was his duty 
to obey, what he would have put in execution with 
more chearfulneſs and ſatisfaction to himſelf than 
the other (J). 

What deſerves particular notice is, that this ample 
and magnificent cathedral was completed in the ſpace 
of 35 years, under one architect, and one Biſhop of 
London, Dr Henry Compton, under the reign of 
four princes, Charles II. James II. William and 
Mary, and Queen Anne; whereas that of St Peter's 
at Rome was 145 years in —_ by twelve ar- 
chitets, aſſiſted by the police and intereſt of the 
Roman ſee, the ready acquiſition of marble, and by 
the belt artiſts of the world in ſculpture, ſtatuary, 
painting, and moſaic work, under the reign of nineteen 
popes, namely, Julius II. Leo X. Hadrian VI. Clement 
VII. Paulus III. Jalius III. Marcellus II. Paulus IV. 
Pius V. Gregory XIII. Sixtus V. Urbanus VII. Gre- 
gory XIV. Innocent IX. Clement VIII. Paul V. Alex- 
ander VII. Urbanus VIII. Innocent X. The twelve 
architects were, (1.) Brumanter. (2.) Julianus a 
Sano Gallo. (3.) 1 Veronenſis Do- 
minicanus. (4.) Raphael Urbino. (5.) Balthazarus 
Peruſius (6.) Michael Angelo Bucharota. (7.) Pyr- 
rhus Lygorius. (8.) Jacobus Baroccius. (9.) Jaco- 
bus a Porta. (10.) Dominicus Fontana. (11.) Ca- 
rolus Modernus. (12.) Eques Berninus. 

[II] 4 memorial for the repairs of W:ſiminſler Abbey.] 
It begins thus; when 1 had the honour to attend 
your Lordſhip, to congratulate your eſpiſcopal dignity, 
and pay that reſpe& which particularly concerned 
myſelf, employed in the chief direction of the works 
and repairs of the collegiate church of St Peter in 
Weſtminfler, you was pleaſed to give me this ſeaſon- 
able admonition, 4 ſhould confider my advanced 
age; and as I had already made fair ſteps in the 
reparation of that ancient and ruinous ſtrudture, you 
thought it very requiſite ſor the public ſervice I ſhould 
leave a memorial of what I had done, and what my 
thoughts were for carrying on the works for the 
future. He then proceeds to give the hiſtory of the 
building of the Abbey, which he obſerves was 500 
years about; and ſhewing the original defects and 
errors in the firſt deſign and execution, he goes on 
to relate what he had done to repair theſe, * In the 
* ſtone-work, ſays he, we have cut out all the ragged 
* aſhler, and inveſted it with a better ſtone out of 
Oxfordſhire down the river from the quarries about 
Burford. We have amended and ſecured the but- 
treſſes in the cloyſter garden, as to the greateſt part, 
and we proceed to finiſh that ſide. . The chapels 
on the ſouth fide are done, and moſt of the arch- 
buttreſſes all along as we proceeded ;' and concludes 
this article thus: Upon the whole matter, I may 
ſay, that of the neceſlary repairs of the outward ſtone - 
* work, one third part is already completed; he cloſes 
the repairs with a wiſh of doing what might be done, 
to render thoſe parts complete with a proper aſpect, 
which were left abruptly imperfe& by the laſt build- 
ers, when the monaſtery was diſſolved by Henry VIII. 
In this he particularly recommends the finiſhing = 
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($) Idem, 
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patent for the royal works was ſuperſeded in the 86th year of his age, after more than 50 
years ſpent in a continued, active, and laborious ſervice to the crown and the public [XX], 
Till this time he had reſided in a houſe which is appropriated to the office of Surveyor 
General in Scotland Yard, adjoining to Whitehall. But after his removal from that em- 
ploy he dwelt occaſionally in a houſe in St James's Street, Weſtminſter. He had another 

ouſe which belonged to the Surveyor-general to the crown at Hampton Court, the enjoy- 
ment of which had been granted to him by Q, Anne, and was held by an exchequer leaſe, 
In this retirement he paſſed the greateſt part of the laſt five years of his life in contemplation 
and ſtudies, and principally in the conſolation of the holy ſcriptures, chearful in ſolitude, 
and as well pleaſed to die in the ſhade as in the light, ſaying only with the ſtoick, Nunc 
me jubet fortuna expeditius philoſophari, now fortune commands me to philoſophize more 
« diligently” [ LE] Part of his thoughts for diſcovering the longitude at ſea, together 


the two towers at rhe welt end, and the ſteeple in 
the center; to which purpoſe he obſerves, that it was 


plainly the original intention, and left it ſhould be 
doubted whether the four pillars below be able to 
bear a ſteeple, becauſe they ſeem a littte ſwagged 
inward, I have conſidered how they may be unqueſ- 
tionably ſecured, ſo as to ſupport the greateſt weight 
that need be laid upon them, and this after a manner 
that will add to their ſhape and beauty. This is 
ſuppoſed to be done by reducing the four pillars to 
a perpendicular, and then ſecured from further di- 
lating, and confirmed by laying ſomething upon 
them for a weight to ſtrengthen them. The great 
front, commonly called Solomon's porch, he lived to 
ſce finiſhed in 1722. The two towers at the weſt 
end have been ſince finiſhed according to his plan, 
and the whole church caſed and fully repaited by 
virtue of an act of parliament. His opinion con- 
cerning the ſpire in the centre was, that the tower 
ſhould be continued to at leaſt as much in height 
above the roof, as it is in breadth, and then a ſpire 
added; but this is not yet executed. I ſuppoſe upon 
a ſurvey it was judged, that the pillars could not be 
ſecured ſo as ſafely to build it (+). 


[KK] Having ſpent more than fifty years in the 
ſervice of the crown and the pubiic.] The tollowing is 
a catalogue of the churches of the city of London, 
royal palaces, hoſpitals, and public edifices, built by 
Sir Chriſtopher from 1668 to 1718, while he was 
ſurveyor-general of the royal works. 


St Paul's Cathedral 

Allhallows the Great 

Allhallows Bread- ſtreet 

Allhallows Lombard- ſtreet 

St Alban Wood-ſtreet 
St Anne and Agnes 

St Andrew Wardrobe 

St Andrew Holborn 

St Antholin 

St Auftin 

St Bennet Gracechurch 

St Bennet Paul's. wharf 

St Bennet Finck 

St Bride 

St Bartholomew 

Chriſtchurch 

St Chriſtopher 

St Clement Eaſtcheap 

St Clement Danes' 

St Dionis Backchurch 

St Dunſtan in the Eaſt 

St Edmond the King 

St Foſter's church 

St George Batolph-lane 

St James Garlick- hill 

St James Weſtminſter 

St Lawrence Jewry 

St Michael Baſſiſhaw 

St Michael Royal 

St Michael Cornhill 

St Michael Queenhithe 

St Michael Wood-ſtreet 

St Michael Crooked-lane 

©. Martin Ludgate 


St Matthew Friday-ſtreet 

St Margaret Lothbury 

St Margaret Pattins 

St Magnus London- bridge 

St Mary Abchurch 

St Mary Aldermanbury 

St Mary Aldermary 

St Mary le Bow 

St Mary Magdalen 

St Mary Somerſet 

St Mary at Hill 

St Mildred Bread-ſtreet 

St Mildred Poultry 

St Nicholas Cole Abbey 

St Olave Jewry 

St Peter Cornhill 

St Swithin Canon ſtreet 

St Stephen Walbroke 

St Stephen Coleman-ftreet 

St Sepulchre's 

The Monument 

The Cuſtom-houſe, London 

Chelſea Hoſpital 

Greenwich Hoſpital 

Greenwich Obſervatory 

Emanuel College Chapel, Cambridge 

Hampton-court 

Theatre at Oxford 

Trinity College Library, Cambridge 

Wincheſter Palace or Caſtle 

Weſtminſter Abbey repaired 
And ſeveral other things ($). 


Notwithſtanding his unparalleled merit to this 
country in theſe buildings, yet ſuch is the never 
enough to be lamented effects of party malice, that 
as he had always retained a moſt grateful ſenſe of 
his royal patron's bounty to him, ſo the revolution 

roduced a revolution in his fortune; of which there 
A this very remarkable inſtance. 

In the parliament, which met in March 1689, he 
was elected for New Windſor by the inhabitants 
paying ſcot and lot; but upon a petition it was re- 
ſolved by the Houſe of Commons, that the right of 
election was in the mayor, bailiffs, and a ſelect 
number of burgeſſes only. In 1690 he was elected 
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(J) Ward and 
Parentalia. 


and returned for the ſame borough by the mayor, 


bailiffs, and a ſelect number of inhabitants only. 
But on report of the merits of this election, the 
queſtion being put that the houſe do agree with the 
committee, that the right of election is in the mayor, 
bailiff, and a ſelect number of burgeſſes only. It 
paſſed in the negative, yeas 138, noes 144. After 
this, upon a 2 in the times in 1700, Sir Chriſte- 
pher was elected for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
in Dorſetſhire, anno duodecimo Gul. III (I). 

[LL] Now fortune commands me to philoſophize more 
diligently.) Apropos to this are theſe lines found 
in the manuſcripts of Dr Sprat: 


Heroic ſouls a nobler luſtre find, 

E'vn from thoſe griefs which break a vulgar mind: 
That froſt which breaks the brittle common glaſs, 
Makes chryſtal into ſtronger brightneſs paſs (. 


with 


(t) Parentalia. 


(S) dem. 


* 
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with a review of ſome former tracts in aſtronomy and mathematicks, had a ſhare in the 


employment of thoſe hours he could ſpare from meditations and reſearches in holy writ 
during this retreat. Whereby it —_— that though time had enfeebled his limbs (which 
t lit 


was his chief ailment) yet had i 


tle influence on the vigour of his mind, which conti- 


nued with a vivacity rarely found at that age, till within a few days of his diſſolution, 
which was occaſioned after a few days illneſs, by a cold contracted in coming from his 
houſe at Hampton Court to London on the 25th of February 1723, in the giſt year of 
his age. He died as he had lived, with great calmneſs and ſerenity, and little other ſick- 


neſs. His funeral was attended by many pe 


rſons of honour and diſtinction with great 


ſolemnity from his houſe in Weſtminſter to St Paul's Cathedral, where his corpſe was in- 
terred under the ſouth aile of the quire, near the eaſt end, under a flat ſtone on the pave- 


ment, which is railed in between two pillars. 


Upon the ſtone covering the ſingle vault 


which contains his body there is an inſcription; and another written by his ſon [AH 
Chriſtopher Wren is placed on the ſide of the weſtern pillar above the former. As to 

his perſon, he was low of ſtature, and of a thin habit. His conſtitution being rather de- 

licate than ſtrong, eſpecially in his youth, which ſeemed conſumptive, and yet by a ju. 
dicious regularity and temperance, having too acquired good knowledge in phyſick, he 
continued healthy with little intermiſſion even to his extreme old age. But moreover, 

what might not a little contribute to it, it is obſervable, that he was happily endued with 

ſuch an evenneſs of temper, ſuch a ſteady tranquillity of mipd and chriſtian fortitude, 

that no injurious incidents or inquietudes of human life could ever ruffle or diſcompoſe. 

He was modeſt, devour, ſtrictly virtuous, and very communicative of what he knew; 

and beſides his peculiar eminency as an architect, ſo extenſive was his learning and know- 

ledge in all the polite arts, but eſpecially the mathematicks, his invention ſo fertile, and 

his diſcoveries ſo numerous and uſeful, that he will always be eſteemed a benefactor to 
Mn mankind, and an ornament to the age in which he lived. Mr Hooke +, who was intimately 


Micrographliia, 


acquainted with him, and very able to make a juſt eſtimate of his abilities, has compriſed 
his character in theſe few but comprehenſive words : © I muſt affirm,” ſays he, that 


e ſince the time of Archimedes there ſcarce has ever met in one man in ſo great a 
perfection ſuch a mechanical hand and fo philoſophical a mind.” And a greater than 
Hooke, the illuſtrious and immortal Newton, whoſe ſignet ſtamps an indelible character, 
ſpeaks thus of him, with other eminent men: D. Chriſtophorus Wrennus Eques Auratus, 


® Princ. Math, 


Fohannes Malliſius S. T. D. & D. Cbriſtianus Augenius, bujus #tatis geometrarum facile prin- 


Xat, Phil, g. 25. cipes (). Mr Evelyn, in the dedication to him of his Account of architects and architecture, 
ecir, 1685. tells him, that he inſcribed his book with his name, partly through an ambition of pub- 
« lickly declaring the great eſteem,” ſays he, I ever had of your virtues and accom- 
4 vliſhments, not only in the art of building, but through all the learned cycle of the 
& moſt uſeful knowledge and abſtruſer fciences, as well as of the moſt polite and ſhin- 
« ing ; all which is ſo juſtly to be allowed you, that you need no panegyrick or other 
<« hiſtory to eternize them, than the greateſt city of the univerſe, which you have rebuilt 
« and beautified, and are ſtill improving; witneſs the churches, the royal courts, ſtately 
„ halls, magazines, palaces, and other publick ſtructures, beſides that you have built of 
great and magnificent in both the univerſities, at Chelſea, and in the country; and 
* are now advancing in the royal marine hoſpital at Greenwich: all of them ſo many 
„ trophies of your ſkill and induſtry, and conducted with that ſucceſs, that if the whole 
„ art of building were loſt, it might be recovered and found again in St Paul's, the hi- 


* genius (NN].” 


ö LMM] An inſcription, and another by his ſon.] The 
rit is: 


* 


Here lieth Sir CuxIsTroruhER Wakx, Kat. the 
builder of this cathedral church of St Paul, who 
died in the year of our Lord 1723, and of his 


age 91. 
That by his ſon is in Latin as follows: 


Subtus conditur hujus eceleſiæ et urbis conditor CuRI- 
STOPHORUS WREN, qui vixit annos ultra nona- 
ginta, non fibi ſed bono publico. Lecter, fi monu- 
mentum requiris, circumſpice. Obiit 25 Feb. anno 
1723, Etat. 91. 


[NN] Other monuments of your genius.) Among the 

many public buildings erefted by him in the city of 

London, the church of St Stephen in Walbroke, 

that of St Mary le Bow, the monument, and the 

„ A critica; carhegral of St Paul, have more eſpecially engaged 
meview of the the attention of foreign connoiſſeurs (23). he 
public buildings, church of Walbroke, ſays a certain writer, fo little 
&%c, in and avout Known among us, is famous all over Europe, and is 
er 3 o, Jultly reputed the maſter- Piece of the celebrated Sir 
12. edit, 1724, Chrittopher Wren. Perhaps Italy itſelf can produce 
no modern building that can vie with this in taſte or 


vo, 
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ſtorical Pillar, and thoſe other monuments of your happy talent and extraordinary 


proportion. There is not a beauty, which the plan 
would admit of, that is not to be found here in its 
greateſt perfection; and foreigners very jultly call 
our judgment in queſtion, for underſtanding its graces 
no better, and allowing it no higher a degree of 
fame. The ſteeple of St Mary le Bow, which is 
particularly grand and beautiful, ſtands upon an old 
Roman cauſeway, that lies eighteen feet below the 
level of the preſent ſtreet ; and the body of the church 
on the walls of an old Roman temple. 'The monu- 
ment is a pillar of the Doric order; the pedeſtal of 
which is forty feet high, and twenty one ſquare ; the 
diametcr of the column fifteen feet ; and the altitude 
of the whole two hundred and two, which is a fourth 
part higher than that of the Emperor Trajan at 
Rome. It was begun in the year 1671, and finiſhed 
in 1677. The ingenious and learned architect built 
it hollow, that it might ſerve as a tube to diſcover 
the parallax of the earth, by the different diſtances 
of the ſtar in the head of the dragon from the zenith, 
at different ſeaſons of the year; but finding it was 
liable to be ſhaken by the motion of coaches and 
carts almoſt conſtantly paſſing by, he laid aſide that 
thought. As to St Paul's church, the firſt ſtone was 
laid on the 21ſt of June 1675, and the body of it 
finiſhed, and the croſs ſet up, in the year 1711, tho' 
many othex, works neceſſary to perfect and adorn the 
maynificent firucture were done afterwards. 

Beſides 
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(24) 
Lede 


Beſides what have been already mentioned in the courſe of this memoir, Sir Chriſtopher 
wrote ſeveral other things, as follows, namely, Epiſtolæ miſcellanee opticis ſtaticis & ne- 
chanicis. t. 17. Preletliones Greſhamenſes in aſtronomiam Kepleri, with one De corpore 
Saturni, ejuſque phaſibus, hypotheſis. Prelectiones Aftroncmiæ. Oxoniæ 1662. Lefture de 
problematibus ſphericis.s De natura & motibus Cometarum. Of the Comet in the year 1664. 
His Hypotheſis and Theory of Comets was communicated to the Royal Society in 1665, 
and printed by Mr Hooke in his Cometa in 1670, p. 40. Phaſes Saturni accurate deline- 
ate & illuſtrate ab anno 1649 ad annum 1656. A diſcourſe of the appearance of Saturn. 
Tabule epatiarum Lune Saturninæ conjunttionibus ejus cum infimis inveniendis inſervientes. 
Deſcription of an inſtrument for obſerving the diſtances of fixed ſtars, and the planets 
and appulſe to the moon by the teleſcope joined like a ſector ſo as to give the true angle 
of their diſtances. A method to make teleſcopes with little trouble and expence, of great 
length, to be uſed for any altitude. A corollary relating to teleſcopes, Of the longi- 
tude : by theſe papers, written at ſundry times, it appears Sir Chriſtopher had his thoughts 
very early upon that ſubject, and always kept it in his thoughts afterwards. They are 
diſpoſed in the order of an introduction with a diſcourſe following it. The introduction, 
which, excepting the laſt paragraph, ſeems to have been written about the year 1660; 
contains various ways made uſe of by the ancients, and in later times for finding the lon- 
gitude; ſome parts of the diſcourſe that follow were written in 1712, others ſo late as 
1720. Andthe whole conſiſts of divers methods propoſed by Sir Chriſtopher for that 
end, with draughts of ſeveral inſtruments proper for the purpoſe, engraven on copper- 
plates [OO]. Theſe papers were allo in the hands of Will. Jones, Eſq; To obſerve the 


[00] Papers relating to the longitude at ſea.) If we 
conſider the importance of the ſubject, we cannot be 
ſurprized to find our author employing ſo much as 
he did of his time and pains upon it. On the con- 
trary, the ſurprize would be greater, if it had eſcaped 
his notice ; but it is no wonder that the very great 
number of difficulties to be overcome in the atrain- 
ment of the diſcovery, baffled his moſt diligent and 

888 curious reſearches (24). 

— — 5 This noble invention, like ſome others of the moſt 
tempts which uſeful ones to human life, ſeems to be reſerved for 
had been made the peculiar glory of an ordinary mechanic, who, by 
thereia, occa- indefat gable induſtry, under the guidance of no ordi- 
— _— nary ſagacity, hath ſeemingly at laſt ſurmounted all 
. diNculties, and brought it to a moſt unexpected de- 
of ridicule, by Qi ce of perfection. 

eoupling it with Ia the courſe of theſe memoirs, we have mentioned 
— _ pro- Mr Harriica's clock as the molt promiſing method 
— 1 alda, of obtaining this diſcovery ; we ſhall now therefore 
hich de Preſent a view of the ſeveral ſteps that have been 
implies no leſs introductory to its completion. We fee Sir Chriſto- 
than a contta- pher Wren labouring to find out ſome way or other 
of advancing towards it, ſo late in his life as the 
year 1720; and it appears that Mr Harriſon's thoughts 
were turned (though unknown to Sir Chriſtopher) 
upon the ſubje& about the ſame time. But it will be 
proper to mark what advances had been before made 
towards it by clock work. . 

The celebrated Monſ Huygens, the firſt inventor 
of pendulum watches, was fully ſatisfied, that if 
ſuch clocks or watches could be made to keep time 
exactly on ſhip-board, they would be the beſt means 
for determining the longitude at ſea ; he ſpent much 
time and thought upon the improvement of ſuch 
watches for that purpoſe, and proceeded ſo far, as 
to prevent that irregularity in their motion, which 
the agitation of the ſhip would otherwiſe occaſion. 
And accordingly, his watches were found very uſeful 
in quick voyages to correct the ſhip's reckoning ; 
but being ſtill ſubject to ſeveral ſmall irregularities, 
which in time would amount to a conſiderable error, 
they could not ſafely be truſted in very long voyages. 

'The advance ſo far, however, was very conſider- 
able, eſpecially as it opened a proſpe& of hopes that 
theie (mall irregularities might in time poſſibly be 
r:medied; the thing was taken into conſideration in 
England, and was eſteemed worthy the attention of 
the legiſlature; and in 1714 a bill was brought into 
pariiament, where Sir Iſaac Newton being called 
upon to give his opinion, intimated, that the beſt 
method of attaining the diſcovery was by a clock or 
watch, if any ſuch could be made, as to keep true 
time; and though he obſerved that no ſuch clock 
had then been made, yet he concluded that ſuch a 
bill, for the encouragement of ingenious perſons, 
was proper to paſs (25) ; and thereupon an act paſſed, 
in the 12th of Queen Anne, fixing a reward of 
10,000 t. for the diſcovery of a method that ſhould 
determine the longitude at ſea to one degree of a 
greut eirele, or fixty geographical miles; as alſo a 
reward 15,0001. if it determines the ſame to two- 
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thirds of that diſtance, and 20, ooo l. if it determines 
the ſame to half that diſtance. Commiſſioners were 
alſo appointed for examining, trying, and judging 
the — ſals relating to the ſame, who ſhould pay 
one half of the reward, when the major part of them 
ſhould agree, that any ſuch method extended to the 
ſecurity of ſhips within eighty geographical miles of 
the ſhores, which are places of the greateſt danger; 
and the other half when a ſhip, by the appointment 
of the ſaid commiſſioners, ſhall thereby ſail over the 
ocean from Great Britain to a port in the Weſt- Indies, 
to be nominated by the commiſſioners for ſuch expe- 
riment, without loſing its longitude beyond the limits 
before-mentioned. 

In conſequence of this encouragement, and the 
acknowledged utility of an exact time piece above 
all other methods to determine the longitude at ſea, 

Mr John Harriſon having out of — only, in 

the year 1720 (26), made a pendulum clock, which (26) This ap- 
kept time ſo exactly on land with the heavens, as not ba — Four agg 
to err above one ſecond in a month for ten years caſe. 
together, did ſome time after conſtrut a machine, 
to prevent the various irregularities it might be ſubje 
to on ſhip-board; and upon trial it anſwered his 
* 

n 1735 he received a certificate from the principal 
members of the Royal Society, and mathematicians, 
that the principles of this machine for meaſuring 
time, promiſed a very great and ſufficient degree of 
exactneſs. 

For in May 1736, at the recommendation of Sir 
Charles Wager, being carried on board a man of 
war in a voyage to and from Liſbon, it corrected, by 
its exact meaſure of time, an error of almoſt a deg:ee 
and a half in the computation of the reckoning of 
the ſhip by the log. 

In the year 1737 the commiſſioners of longitude 
ordered Mr Harriſon to proceed in his undertaking, 
and gave him a ſum of money for that purpoſe. 

In 1739, by order of the ſaid commiſſioners, he 
finiſhed a ſecond machine, and various experiments 
_ made upon it, the reſult was, that (as far as pt Dr H 
could be determined without making a voyage at ſea) — Dr Smith, 
the motion of the machine was ſufficiently regular Dr Bradley, Mr 
and exact for finding the longitude of a ſhip within John Machin, 
the neareſt limits propcſed by parliament, and pro- 22 * 
bably much nearer (27). _ 

Upon the ſucceſs of this, Mr Harriſon undertook (28) Signed b 
a ſtill more advantageous machine, which in January — Foo. . 
1741 was in ſuch forwardneſs, that he was recom- dent Lord Mac- 
mended by twelve of the chief members of the clesfield, preſent 
Royal Society to the fore- mentioned commiſſioners, —_— — La 
as a perſon highly deſerving ſuch further eacourage- — f 
ment and aſſiſtance, as they ſhould think proper and Caiſon, Mr G. 
ſufficient to finiſh his third machine (28). Graham, Dr 
In 1758 ke completed his third time-piece, having Halley, Mr W. 
then in hand a fourth, fince improperly called a _— 
a watch ; but being fully perſuaded that bis third im. Nr . wi 
was ſufficiently exact to entitle him to the higheſt Moivre, and Mr 
reward mentioned in the act of Queen Anne, he John Hadley. 
applied to the commiſhoners for orders to make a 

43 © trial 


(27) This was 
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variations of the magnetical needle. De re nautica veterum. To find the velocity of 
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a ſhip in ſailing, 


Of the improvement of gallies. Of an inſtrument perpetually noting 
the ſoundings in ſhallows. To recover wrecks, 


E N. 


A convenient way of uſing artillery on 


ſhip-board. To build in deep water. To build a mole into the ſea without Puzzolan 
duſt or ciſterns. Of the improvement of river-navigation by the joining of rivers. Ratio- 


De Paſchate. 


cinia anni Judaici. 


Leflure Anglice & Latine de luce & refrattione. Ta- 


bule refraftionis radiorum in medio vitreo, ſuppoſita maxima refratiione vitri 489, ſecundum 
bypotheſin exquiſitiſſimam philoſophi Angli calculata, Letters of aſtronomy from Sir Paul 


Neil to Mr Wren in the years 1655, 6, 7, and 85 
tion tend to the continual progreſs of an uni 


To make an uacertain reciprocal mo- 
orm progreſſi ve motion. A letter to Mr 


Wren from Mr Hobbes, dated Chatſworth 1659, concerning the propoſitions in the 
book of Monſ. Dettonville, alias Paſcal, about the cycloid. Of the true ſhape of the 
ſuperficies of the terreſtrial globe. Of the riſing of the ſap in trees. Deſcription of a 
hot-houſe to produce the plants of the torrid zone. Of a lamp to continue burning to 


any length of time. 


To heat any quantity of water without fire under it, in wood or 


any ſort of veſſel that may be damaged by fire. Experiments of the nature of filk, tena- 


trial of that inſtrument to ſome port in the Weſt- 
Indies, as directed by the ſame ſtatute. 

Mr Harriſon, by. In conſequence of this application, he received 
the direction of their orders, together with directions, and Mr Wil- 
his watch, ac- liam Harriſon his ſon ſet ſail with the third machine 
quiinted Captain from Portſmouth for Jamaica, in the Deptford man 
D-gges with ihe of war, Capt. Digges, the 18th of November 1761, 
was eee and every particular enjoined being punctually com- 
Santo, Kh ch, plied with by him, and all the other perſons con- 
had they truſted cerned (29); the time-keeper in its going and return 
tothe ſhip's rec loſt only one minute fifty four ſeconds ard an half, 
— * which in the latitude of Portſmouth amounts to about 
cen at all, to Eighteen geographical miles or minutes of a great 
their great in- circle (zo); whereas the act only required that it 
convenience for ſhould come within thirty ſuch miles or minutes of a 
want of beer. great circle. 

er { thar On the zcth of March Mr Harriſon arrived at 
C-veral merchant Portſmouth, and as ſoon as the weather permitted, 
ſhips, traders to made obſervations of equal altitudes, which were 
Jamaica, which committed to the- commiſſioners of longitude with 
were then with thoſe formerly made, and Governor Lyttleton's cer- 
the Deptford, , 

had never ſeen tificate. 

the iſland of The 43d of June following, at a board of longi- 
Porto San'o. tude, theſe obſervations were referred to three gen- 
Capt. _—_ can tlemen (ſtrangers to Mr Harriſon) who were delired 
99 to make calculations thereupon; and at the ſame 
cafion to promiſe time objections were made to the experiment of equal 
him the firſt altitudes made by Mr Harriſon, as not being made 
Larze waten in a proper manner, or being inſufficient. To theſe 
made for ſate. oObjections Mr Harriſon wrote an anſwer, and repeated 
(35) Minutes of experiments of equal altitudes at the royal obſer- 
longitude are not yatory at Greenwich, in the ſame manner in which 
„ava dust they had been made at Portſmouth ; when it appeared, 
ern pe but that in 49 experiments there was not an error of 
treit circle; but . . 5 

vary in propor- above two ſeconds of time; which it is ſuppoſed 
tion to the diſ- filenced the objections to the accuracy of the inſtru- 
tance cf tbe at- ment, becauſe they were not inſiſted on at the next 
— A meeting of the commiſſioners on the 17th of Auguſt, 
from mie cou” when another board of longitude was held, and the 


tor: ſo that in f 
calculations made by the three gentlemen were read. 


(20) Ta failing 


* 


to the Madciras, 


the latitude f | 
60 degree, they The reſult of which was not thought proper to be 
are juſt half as communicated to Mr Harriſon (who deſired copies 
wy Poe 2 of them) without the leave of the gentlemen who 
ke 7 ute of made thoſe caleulations. 

2 great circle is At this meeting it was objected, that the longitude 
aiways the ſame, of Jamaica was not ſufficiently known; and it was 
ani was by t2 alſo objected, that poſſibly the inſtrument did not 
x gm „ keep equal time during the whole voyage (31). 
graphical Moreover, the Preſident and Council of the Royal 
Häle. Society, had before the voyage communicated to 
(+1) To this cb- the commiſſioners of longitude a plan for an adequate 
ection Mr Har- trial of Mr Harriſon's time-keeper, tho' then not 
riſon anſwered, imparted, viz. the 25th of June, and zd of July, 
that they always 1761, to him: In which, among other things, it 
found the land was recommended, that the perſons appointed to take 
e One the times at Jamaica, or ſome other facgeient perſon, 
time-k-eper, and ſhould remain there to take the eclipſes of Jupiter's 
that it gare Satellites, in order to determine the difference of 
nearly the ſame Jongitudes; and that another perſon ought to be 
d.iFerence of 10n- appointed to make the correſpondent obſervations at 
1 in Portſmouth upon the ſaid eclipſes ; both which ob- 
Pcrt-20:al in ſervations to be ſealed up, and ſent to the Lords of 
Jamai-a, both by the Admiralty. 

the voyage val, Upon theſe conſiderations, the commiſſioners of 
— . Ges egnets declared their opinion, that the experiments 


* made of Mr Harriſon's watch had not been ſufficient 


to determine the longitude at ſea, and therefore came 
to the following reſolutions: 

That Mr Harriſon, or ſome proper perſon in his 
ſtead, do proceed again to the Weſt Indies, to make 
further trial of his ſaid watch, and alſo of his clock, 
agreeable to the plan already laid down by the Royal 
Society, and his own propoſal, contained in his 
memorial of the zd of October laſt : 

That it appears to them that the ſaid watch, tho“ 
not yet found to be of ſuch great uſe for diſcoverin 
the longitude at ſea, as required by the act of the 
12th of Queen Anne, is nevertheleſs an invention of 
conſiderable utility to the public; and therefore 
(being the majority of the commiſſioners appointed 
by parliament) they think fit, in purſuance of the 
power repoſed in them, to beſtow upon the ſaid 
Mr Harriſon the ſum of 25001. as a reward for his ſaid 
invention, to be paid in the following proportions, viz. 

Fifteen hundred pounds, part of the ſaid ſum, to 
be paid unto him immediately, or ſo ſoon as con- 
veniently may be ; and the remaining one thouſand 
pounds, when he, or ſuch perſon as thall go in his 
ſtead, ſhall return from making ſuch further trials in 
the Weſt-Indies. 

But it is underſtood, in caſe Mr Harriſon ſhall 
hereafter become intitled to either of the rewards 
2 by act of parliament for diſcovering the 
ongitude, the ſaid ſum of two thouſand five hundred 

ounds ſhall be eſteemed as part of ſuch reward, and 
e deducted therefrom accordingly ; and that the 
watch 1s to become the property of the public. 

Mr Harriſon was called in, and acquainted with 
theſe reſolutions ; and being aſked if he was willing 
that his watch ſhould be ſent to the Royal Obſer- 
vatory at Greenwich, in order that ſome obſervations 
may be made at that place for the trial of it, by 
Mr Bliſs, previous to its being ſent to the Weſt- 
Indies, he conſented thereto, ſo ſoon as it ſhould 
have undergone ſome alterations, which he thought 
would bring it to greater perfection; the doing of 
which would probably take up four or five months. 

The commillioners of longitude alſo recommended 
his caſe to parliament, who, upon his petition, paſſed 
an act, Anno tertio Georg. III. granting him the further 
ſum of 50001, on condition of his diſcovering the 
ſtructure of his inſtrument to the ſatisfaction of cer- 
ta n perſons appointed therein. It was likewiſe therein 
further enadted, That no perſon or perſons, other 
than the ſaid John Harriſon, his executors, &c. 
* ſhall have or be intitled to any of the reward 
0 — by the ſaid act of the 12th of Queen Anne, 
* by means or on account of any inftrument or in- 

ſtruments for keeping time, until the merits of the 
* ſaid inſtrument or watch, invented by the ſaid John 
* Harriſon, ſhall be aſcertained ; provided that the 
* aſcertainment thereof ſhall be made within four 
g years next after the pag of this ad.“ Accord-. 
ingly Mr John Mitchell, Woodwardian Profeſſor at 
Cambridge, went ſome time ago to Barbadoes, in 
order to ſettle the true * of that iſland by 
the molt accurate obſervations of Jupiter's Satellites, 
and other proper methods preparatory to a further 
trial of Mc Harriſon's clock or watch; to which 
purpoſe his ſon Mr Thomas Harriſon actually ſet ſail 
from Portſmouth with the watch, &c. for that iſland 


in March, this year 1764, and is not yet returned. 
er 


city 


city of oil, the parts of leather, & c. Of many uſeful things in our country, and for the 
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improvement in trade which have been neglected to be brought from foreign-parts, Ana- 

tomia anguille fluviatilis longæ pluſquam 40 digitos, circuitu circa umbilicum ſex, cum firuris. 

Of the inſtruments of proportion. A deſcription and figure of a new level for taking the 

horizon every way in a circle. R. S. Regiſt. 111. p. 84. produced before the Royal Society 

December 12, and March 7, 1666, This is deſtribed by Mr Hooke in his Obſervations 

on Hevelius's Machina Cæleſtis, p. 66. Uncommon ſhape of hail that fell on the 26ch of 

March 1667, about four o'clock in the afternoon. R. S. Regiſter 111. p. 184. commu- 

nicated Nov. 28, 1667. A letter to Mr Oldenburg about a deſign of building a college 

for the Royal Society, dated from Oxford, June 7, 1668. A cypher or anagram for 

concealing ſecret inventions. R. S. Regiſt. iv. p. 49. communicated Feb. 4, 1668. This 

was tranſmitted to Mr Huygens upon his having ſent one not explained. A deſcription 

and ſcheme of an inſtrument for drawing up great weights from deep places. Regiſt. rv. 

p. 99. Read May 55, 1670. Beſides theſe, ſeveral pieces have been ſince publithed in 

Parentalia from rough imperfect draughts not yet mentioned ; eſpecially four tracts upon 

architecture. In the ſecond of theſe, ſpeaking of the Corinthian Capital, he takes notice, 

that it had not been amended in any after-ages till this time, notwithſtanding the French 

King, Louis XIV. propoſed rewards to ſuch French artiſts as ſhould find out a Gallic or- 

der. Of the Temple of Diana at Epheſus. Obſervations on the Temple of Peace, built 

by Veſpaſian. Obſervations on the Temple of Mars Ultor, built by Auguſtus, the ruins 

of which are ſeen near the Torre di Conti at Rome. Of the ſepulchre of Mauſoleus King 

of Caria, one of the ſeven wonders of the world, Sir Chriſtopher alſo made ſeveral 

draughts of other buildings and deſigns, as the orthography of the campanile or bell- 

tower over the gate in the front and principal acceſs of the great quadrangular court of 

Chriſt Church College, Oxford, in the Gothic ſtile, which was begun on the old foun- 

dation laid by Cardinal Wolſey, in June 1681, and finiſhed in 1682 ; propoſals for the 

repairs of the public library and ſchools at Oxford, with the drawings annexed, imparted 

to Dr Gregory, then Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, and now in the Bodleian library. A 

plan, orthography, and ſection of a circular library, with a dome and lantern, and a 

colonade hexaſtyle in the front of the Tonic order, intended for Trinity College, but not 

executed: it is a very beautiful and moſt commodious model for a large library d. Plan 5 This plan hes 

and ſection of a theatre and commencement houſe, with a library annexed, according to 8 

an intention for the Univerſity of Cambridge, about the year 1678, but not executed. ee 

Deſigns for the pariſh-church of Warwick after the fire of the town in 1694, not exe- 2 

cuted. Orthography of the tower of the pariſn- church of St Mary's ia Warwick, erected 

after an unſucceſsful attempt in the execution of a defective prior deſign by other hands. 

To theſe muft be added, the theatre-royal of Drury-lane, and the Duke's theatre in Saliſbur 

Court, Fleet-ſtreet, ſince taken down, All theſe taken together with the cathedral of St 

Paul's, fifry-one parochial churches, the monument, and other publick edifices in London, 

the two royal palaces of Hampton-court and Wincheſter, the royal hoſpitals of Chelſea 

and Greenwich, the north front and other repairs of Weſtminſter, continued from 1698 

to our architect's death in 1723, together with the theatre of Oxford already mentioned, 

form ſuch a body of civil architequre as will appear to have been the production of a 

whole century, rather than of the life and induſtry of one man, of which it has been + gehe Ar- 

obſerved no parallel inſtance can be given . RY 
A large collection of his draughts and deſigns were purchaſed not long ago by All ater. 

Souls College, as well in regard to their intrinſick value, as out of reſpect to Sir Chriſto- 

pher. They fill ſeveral large folios, and are repoſited in that college library, which is 

adorned with a curious buſt of ſo worthy a member [ PP] *. To whoſe honour let it 

be likewiſe remembered, that notwithſtanding the danger attending it, he was remarkably *C:mmunicated 


y r Vanſittart. 
induſtrious in ſaving all the papers that poſſibly could be ſaved from the fire which con- by ellen of that 
ſumed the royal palace of Whitehall in January 1697. 


college. 


[PP] So worthy and honourable a member.) It 

appears, from a letter of Dr Sprat to Mr Wren f, 

(+) Printed in that Horace was his peculiar favourite claſſick, and 
Parent-li», p. that he tranſlated the Epiſtle to Lollius into Engliſh 
255 2,6, verſe, in which it ſhould ſeem were theſe four lines: 


* ſpeak truth, the perfection of this glorious faculty, 
without which life is no life, belongs not to the 
men ſo much as to the ſofter ſex. For they have 
uſually their heads leſs diſturbed with buſy thoughts, 
their minds are quicker and readier for new impreſ- 
fions; they talk more of circumſtantial things; they 

Fountains and trees our wearied eyes do pleaſe, fit longer together; and, which you uſed to ſay is 


. 
4 
Ewen in the midſt of gild:d palaces : of great concernmeat in our northern and phlegma- 
= 
. 
8 
4 


5 8 ; tick climate, they keep their feet warmer and dr.er, 
And in our towns that preſpect gives delight, and go leſs into the moiſt and open air. But that 
Which opens round the country to our ſight. women are the beſt ſpeakers, I could give you two 
undeniable inſtances. In your Lau:a you call her 


In another letter from the ſame friend, dated in 1663, * who was once my Celia. 'The one ſpeaks with 


upon the ſubject of wit, he obſerves, * that it was a great freedom and ſpirit, and abundance of excellent 
* ſubject,” on which,” ſays he, I have heard your- words. The other talks leſs, but with as much 
* ſelf ſpeak many admirable things; and afterwards, * ſweetneſs and nature. From the one nothing can 
ſpeaking of converſible wit, he has theſe words: To * be taken: to the other nothing ought to be added.” 


4 25 
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Sir Chriſtopher was ſucceeded in his eſtate by his eldeſt ſon and only ſurviving child, 


- Chriſtopher Wren, Eſq; who was born February 16, 1675, and being bred at Eton ſchool! 


was admitted in 1691 of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge. In 1694 he was made Deputy 
Clerk Engrofler, and in 1698 he travelled through Holland, France, and Italy. He was 
twice choſen Member of Parliament for Windſor in the years 1712 and 1714. In May 
1706 he married firſt Mary Muſard, Jeweller to Queen Anne, by whom he had iſſue one 

ſon, Chriſtopher, born January 5, 1711, who was living in 1750. This wife dying in 
1712, he entered into a ſecond marriage on the 8th of November 1715, with Dame Con- 

ſtance Burgoyne, relict of Sir Roger Burgoyne, Baronet, of Sutton in Bedfordſhire, and 
daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton, Kot. of Stanſted Mount-Fitchet in Efſ-x, by whom 
he had iſſue one ſon Stephen, born May 14, 1722. He was a learned and pious man, 
a good antiquary, and beloved by all his acquaintance for his communicative diſpo- 
ſition. He died 2 24th, 1747, aged 72 years, and lies interred at his country- 
ſeat at Wroxhall in Warwickſhire. In 1708 he publiſhed in 4to. a treatiſe intituled, 
Numiſmatum antiquorum ſylloge, populis Græcis, Municipiis & Co.oniis Romanis caſorum. 
Ex chimeliarcho editoris| 29 \. He alſo left behind him a treatiſe in manuſcript with this 
title: Parentalia: Memorials of the lives of the right reverend Father in God Matthew Wren 
D. D. Lord Biſhop of Ely, Chriſtopher Wren, D. D. Dean of Windſor, and Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, Knight, Surveyor General of the Royal Buildings. With collections of records and ori- 
ginal papers, This piece with ſome alteration in the title, was publiſhed by his ſon Ste- 
phen in 1950 in folio. Our architect, beſides his ſon Chriſtopher, had a daughter Jane, 
who died in her father's life time unmarried, December 29, 1702. as appears by a mo- 
nument of white marble erected to her memory | RR | againſt one of the pillars near 
the ſouth-eaſt end of St Paul's vault, in which ſhe was alſo interred, almoſt oppoſite to 
P 


her father. 


[22] Ex chimeliarcho editoris. ] It is dedicated tothe a Cupid bringing her ſome books in baſs relief. 
Royal Society, and contains the impreſſions of ſeveral Underneath is the following inſcription : 
curious Greek medallions, in four tables, engraven 
on copper-plates, with two other tables of ancient M. S. 
inſcriptions. Theſe are followed by the legends of 
imperial coins, in the large and middle fize, from Defideratiſſime wirginis Jan = Wau, clariſimi 
Julius Caine ts Aurelian, with their interpretations. Domini Cuntsrornon Wann filie unice pa- 
To which is ſubjoined an appendix of Syrian and C f pa 
Egyptian kings, and city pieces. The whole is a terne indolis literis daditæ. Pia. Benevole arte 
ſpecimen of a large cabinet of Greek and Roman muſica peritiſimæ. 
medals, with many other antiquities collected by the 
editor, and was publiſhed upon a particular occaſion. Here lies the body of Mrs IAN Wau, only 
Mr Wood obſerves, tho he was well verſed in all daughter of Sir CyzisTropuen Wren, Ent. 
parts of polite literature, yet at the time this book 3 bs wh. Aon of W 
was written, his thoughts muſt have been employed y Dame Janz his wife, daughter of WII TIA 
upon things of a very different nature. Lord FiTzwiLLiam, of Lifford in the kingdom 

[RR] A monument of white marble.] Upon the of Ireland. Obiit 29 Dec. ann. 1702, ztat. 26. 
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upper part is her image playing upon an organ, with 


folio. 


ſhip and moral philoſophy lecture. 


[4] Admitted of Magdalen Hall.) Under the care 
of Mr ſo. Pullen, a great maſter of logick, and no 
bad tutor, but one of the rough unpoliſhed diamonds 
of the univerſity, where, among other ſtories, the fol- 
lowing one was preſerved in my time: That ſome 
ladies who came to ſee Oxford being recommended 
to him, he waited upon them for the purpoſe, and to 
ſhew his great complaiſance led the Chief lady by the 
hand through the rounds ; in which having a motion to 
make water, he turned his face to a wall and per- 
formed the diſcharge, ſtill holding the lady faſt by the 
hand, to her no ſmall confuſion. 2565 
B] He performed his exerciſe with fingular applauſe. 
os 95 theſe exerciſes being to bing re an 
in the public ſchools, Dr Hough happened to be an 
aaditor, and not knowing Mr Yalden's merit was 
ſurprized at the ingenious performance, but concluded 
it was not his own. Shortly after finding our ſtudent 
in the college li againſt the ſtatutes, he ſet him 
a theſis for a theme by way of puniſhment, and locked 
the library-door to prevent his having any aſſiſtance. 
It very luckily happened, that the theſis was upon a 
VOL. VI. No. 365. 


Mz 


ALDEN [THOMAS] an excellent poet, and a polite writer of 
diſtinguiſhed wit and humour. 
Mr John Yalden of Suſſex, but born in the city of Exeter in 1671. 
He received the firſt part of his education at the grammar-ſchool 
belonging to Magdalen Colle 
a Commoner of Magdalen 
was choſen Scholar or Demy of Magdalen College 
KJ a fellow-pupil with the celebrated Mr Addiſon and Dr Henry Sa- 
cheverel, and early contracted a 
two gentlemen, having recommended himſelf to their notice by his Ode on St Cecilia's 
day in 1693, ſet to muſick by Dr Purcell, as alſo by his poem On the c 
a pindaric ode inſcribed to his moſt ſacred and victorious Majeſty 


He was the youngeſt of fix ſons of 


in Oxford, whence he was admitted 
all [4] in 1690, and the next year 
Here he became 


particular friendſhip with thoſe 


ueſt of Namur: 
[King William III.] in 1695, 


Having taken his degrees in arts (a) with ſingular applauſe [B], he entered into 
holy orders, and upon the es of Dr (afterwards Bp) Atterbury in 1698, he ſuc- 
ceeded him in the lecture of Bridewell Hoſpital. 
Temple of Fame, a poem ſacred to the memory of the moſt illuſtrious Prince William, Duke of 
Glouceſter ; and was admitted the ſame year actual and pe 
not long after which he received two publick marks of favour from that ſociety : the 
firſt was a preſentation to a living in Warwickſhire, conſiſtent with his fellowſhip; and 
the other his being elected moral philoſophy reader, an office for life, endowed with a 
handſome flipend and peculiar privileges. When 
author exerted his beſt talents in a poem upon the occaſion, and from this time he ſhewed 
himſelf without reſerve on the fide of what is called The High-Church. 
Bachelor of Divinity April zoth, 1706 (5), and that year was received into the parti- (5) Ibis: 
cular patronage of the Duke of Beaufort, who took him into his family, and gave him 
many proofs of his bounty and generoſity. The following year he completed his aca- 
demical degrees by commencing D. D. July 1ſt, 1707 (c). At the ſame time he (4 mia. 
preſented to his Society their founder's picture at full length, which now hangs 
the public hall, and delivered up to the preſident a voluntary reſignation of his fellow- 
He was afterwards preferred to the rectories of 
Chalton and Cleanville, two adjoining towns in Hampſhire, 
which goes under the name of Biſhop Atterbury's plot, our author being known to have 
ſome intimacy with that prelate, he was taken up, his papers ſeized, and himſelf carried 
before the ſecret committee, where being examined concerning his correſpondence and 
intimacy with Mr Kelly, the Biſhop's ſecretary, he did not deny his knowledge of and 
correſpondence with him, but perſiſted in aſſerting, that no meaſures contrary to the con- 
ſtitution were ever canvaſſed between them. What moſt of all aggravated the ſuſ- 
icion of him was two remarkable words found under his own hand-writing in his poc- 
et-book [C], which however upon the ſtricteſt examination ſerved only to turn the laugh 


In 1700 he publiſhed, in folio, The 
rpetual Fellow of his college, 


Q. Anne ſucceeded to the throne, our 


He commenced 


in 


Upon the diſcovery of that 


upon 
ſubje& which our ſtudent had be enreading juſt before, 


which made the taſk eaſy to him, and his theme was. 
ſo much approved by the Preſident, that telling him 


the reaſon afore-mentioned of putting him to that 
trial, he expreſſed a pleaſing conviction of his miſ- 

take, and promiſed Mr Yalden to be his friend (1). 
[CI Two words in his pocket-book.) Theſe words were, 
THOROUGH-PACED DOCTRINE! which ſtanding alone 
without any comment, were judged by the committee 
to need none, being of themſelves pregnant of the 
blackeſt treaſon. The Dr was therefore called apon 
very ſtrictly to give an account of them, which he was 
forced to comply with, as he did to this effect: ob- 
ſerving, that he was aſhamed of it, he told them the 
words had been ſo long unnoticed in the book as fince 
the time of Q. Anne, when taking a trip from the 
univerſity to London, he had a mind by way of di- 
verſion to hear the famous Daniel Burgeſs in the pul- 
pit, who having harangued upon many pernicious | oa 
trines, proceeded thus in the exhortation: * But above 
© all other pernicious doctrines, take heed and be- 
ware, my beloved, of the thorough paced doctri ne, 
48 P | © that 


(1) Communi- 
cated by the au- 
thor himſelf to 
a particular ac - 


quaintance. 


(9) He took that 
of A. M. May 

I, 1694. Cata- 
logue of Oxford 
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. upon the examiners. So that no evidence appearing ſtrong enough to convict him, as 
2 ſoon as the heats ſubſided, he was releaſed. This traverſe was of no ill yo mn in 
regard to the patronage of the Duke of Beaufort, who ſtill continued his favours to 

him, and his refidence in that noble family recommended him to the acquaintance of 

many of the firſt quality and characters in the kingdom, and as he was of a chearful 

(4) Jared. nd demper, and of a pleaſing and inſtruftive converſation, he retained their friendſhip and 
Cibber's Lives of eſteem till his death, which happened July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his age (d). The 
the Poets, under Doctor wrote ſeveral other things beſides thoſe already mentioned, the titles of the chief 


dur author's 


artiele, of which may be ſeen below [D]. 


% A. a uh „* & 
«6 * 


* that doctrine, I mean, which coming in at one ear preſented to Queen Anne ; Againſl immoderate Grief; The 
* paces ſtreight through the head, and out at che op- Force of Jealouſy; A Hymn to the Morning, in Praiſe of 
* poſite ear. Light. He alſo tranſlated the ſecond book of Ovid's 
[D] The titles may be ſeen below.) His poetical Art of Love ; with ſeveral other occaſional poems and 
works are chiefly theſe; Z/op at Court, or State- tran ations, 7 — in the 3d and 4th volumes of 
Fable: ; An Eſſay on the Character of Sir Willoughby Tonſon's Miſcellanies. The Medicine, a Tale, in the 
 Afeton, a Poem, folio, 1704; On the Mines of Sir 2d volume of the Tatlers, and My Partridge's Appeal 
Car Price, a Poch, occaſioned by the Mine-adven- 7o the learned world, or a further account of the Manner 
turer Company; On the Death of Mr Jobs Partridge, of his Death, in proſe (2), were likewiſe written by (2) This is in 
Profeſſor in Leather, and Afirologer ; Advice to a Lover; him. lerted in Swift's 
To Mr Watſon on his Ephemeris on the Cæleſtial Motions, | P Miſcellanies. 


This articlen YOUNG [ParTzicx] a learned Scotch gentleman, and firſt Librarian of the royal 


chiefly taken ; Engliſh library after its complete ſettlement, was deſcended of an ancient genteel family, 


ei Junii, by Dr and born Auguſt 29, 1584, at Seaton in Lothian, then the reſidence of his father Sir 
70% ꝗ. Peter Young, Knight [A], who ſent him at 15 years of age to the Univerſity of St An- 
drews, where, having completed his fourth year, he was inveſted in the degree of A. M. 
in 1603. Shortly after which he followed his father to England, who had attended K. 
James I. thither on his acceſſion to that crown, and was recommended, by the old gentle- 
man's intereſt with the Biſhop of Sodor and Man, to Dr George Lloyd, lately promoted 
to the ſee of Cheſter, who in the ſummer of 1604 took him under his roof, and aſſiſted 
him in the ſtudy of divinity, being deſtined for the church from his earlieſt years. He 
continued at Cheſter till z605, and then going to Oxford was incorporated there in the 
degree of A. M. [B] July gth that year; and having entered into Deacon's orders, was 
choſen a Chaplain of New College. He held this place three years, applying himſelf 
with indefatigable induſtry to his ſtudies, which were directed chiefly to eccleſiaftical hi- 


[4] His father.) This gentleman was born at 1628, in the 84th year of his age. He was buried 
Tudin in the ſhire of Angus, Auguſt 15, 1544, and in the church of St Vigentius near Aberbrothock in 
after a proper education in grammar was ſent in 1562 the ſhire of Angus, where there is a monument with | 
to finiſh his ſtudies at Geneva, and from thence to an inſcription (2) erected to his memory by his ſon. (2) Dr Smith 
Lauſanne. He returned home in 1569, was by the [B] Incorporated A. M. at Oxford.) The Scotch — 
appointment of the Earl of Murray made Buchanan's degrees are not taken of courſe upon a foot of equa- Latin, p. 18. 
Afiftant-tutor to King James VI. then an infant; lity at Oxford. This therefore was a particular fa- 
who, when he was of age to take the adminiſtration vour ſhewn to Mr Young's merit, apparently procured 
of the kingdom, made this tutor one of his council, by the intereſt of Dr John Williams, Principal of Je- 
and employed him afterwards in ſeveral embaſſies; ſus College, and Dean of Bangor, Dr Richard Moc- 
firſt in 1586 to Frederic II. King of Denmark about ket, then Fellow, and afterwards Warden of All 
the buſineſs of the Orcades, with directions at the Souls, together with Sir Henry Savile, Warden of 
ſame time to inform himſelf of the beauty and quali- Merton, who, Dr Smith obſerves (3), took him into (3) In vita Pa- 
ties of that King's eldeſt daughter Elizabeth, with their friendſhip and favour. We have the following a 
which he was ſo well pleaſed, that he ſent Mr Young account of Dr Richard Mocket from Mr Wood, who 
again to Denmark in 1587 to negotiate a marriage ſays +, he was born in Dorſetſhire in the dioceſe of 1. 
with that Princeſs, but this match miſcarrying, Mr Saliſbury, was admitted firſt at Brazen Noſe College, & Faſt 4 = 
Young attended King James the next year to Den- Oxford, where he took the degree of A. B. Feb. 16, 158, & 184, 
mark, to ſolemnize his marriage with the Princeſs 1595, was choſen Fellow of All Souls in 159g, com- 
Anne. In 1594 he was ſent to notify the birth menced M. A. April 5, 1600, took holy orders, be- 
of Prince Henry to the King of Denmark, and Sophia came domeſtick Chaplaia to Dr Abbot, Archbiſhop 
the Queen-dowager, as alſo to Ulric Duke of Magde- of Canterbury, Warden of All Souls, ReQtor of 
burgh, and to Henry Julius Duke of Brunſwick and Monks-Riſborow in Bucks, and of Newington near 
Lunenburgh. In 1596 he was ſent again to Den- Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, was admitted in June 1609, 
mark with King James's excuſe for not complying and was one of the King's Commiſſioners concerning 
with the requeſt of Chriſtian IV. to grace his corona- eccleſiaſtical affairs, In 1516 he publiſhed in Latin 
tion. In 1598 he was ſent to Denmark and the Ger- one volume folio, containing cheſe tracts: 1. The 
man Princes, to render them favourable to his eventual Liturgy of the Church of England. 2. Greater and 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England. In this embaſſy Leſſer Catechi/ms. 3. The Thirty-nine Articles. 4. Bork 
paſſing through Roſtock they found Mr David Chytre, of Ordination of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons. 5. Doc- 
to whom they complained of an account he had lately trina] points extracted out of the book of Homilies, to 
publiſhed againſt Mary Queen of Scots, and upon that which he added his own book written in Latin enti- 
author's promiſe to correct the aſperſions thrown in tled De politia Ecclefiae Anglicanae . But in the 20th 2 dg 
his piece upon the Queen, Mr Young after his return article concerning the authority of the church, hav- 4% 163 1 670 
to Scotland drew up and ſent to him a ſhort narration ing totally left out the firſt clauſe Haber Ecclefia ritu- 
(4) It is inſerted of that Queen's life and death (1). He afterwards & ceremonias ftlatuendi jus, & in controverfiis fidei an- 
by Dr Smith in came to England in the train of King James to that rberitatem, his whole book was burnt in 1617, the 
- this ow of crown, who on the 19th of February 1614 knighted — for which, as it is thought, occaſioned his death 
2 © is. P” him and ſettled upon him an annual penſion of 30ol. the gth of July the following year. He was buried 
M ſterl. In 1619 5 Majeſty preſented him with a at the upper end of All Souls College Chapel, juſt be- 
copy of his works, publiſhed that year in Latin. In low the leading to the high altar, ſo called by 


1620 he retired to his eſtate in Scotlaad, where he the antiquary. 
continued till his death, which happened January 7, 5 a | 
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ſtil] living, and well 


# This — 
beſides levers 
the Prince, 
conſiſted of 2 
jarge number 
ancient coins, 


penſion of 501. ſterl. 
2 himſelf with the certain ho 
Dadtyhotheca of hrary , and carried it fo far 


Cor us, pro- 


recommending himſelf at court. 
courtiers, an 


money. 
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fory and antiquity, and the cultivation of the Greek la 
larly fond, and acquired an extraordinary ſkill therein (a). 
acquainted with Iſaac Caſaubon, propoſed, for his ſon's further 
improvement, to ſend him to that learned divine in France but this deſign by ſome means 
or other miſcarried. Patrick however leaving Oxford, went to London in the view of Ban, pa 

He had an eaſy acceſs, by his father's means, to all the f Greek « 
was taken into the particular patronage of Dr James Montague, then 
of Biſhop of Bath and Wells, by whoſe recommendation the King granted him an annual Mocket afore- 
Upon fo diſtinguiſhed a favour from his Majeſty 


* 7 S, P bs” 
v0, 


G. 4381 
nguage, of which he was particu- 

In 1608 his father, who was («) He torrec- 
ponded in that 
language both 
ith his father 


\ 
- 


Profeſſor 


Cambridge, as 
alſo with KR. 


mentioned, and 


he flattered gauzrdSyiveter, 


of being honoured with the care of Prince Henry's li- tb: — 


as even to reſent the diſappointment; which however, like — — 
a ſtaunch courtier, he did not fink under, but on the contrary made uſe of it as a 


Princ:'s o ſtep for raiſing his views to the ſuperintendency of that newly founded 


reigners of the 
Greek nation. 


by the King; Smith, p. 8. 


which at length he carried from a number of competitors, chiefly by the intereſt of his 


friend and patron Biſhop Montague [CJ. He had already drawn up a catalogue of the 


See an ac- of gratifying the Prince's [Henry] love of books, 
count of his and making a noble addition to the Royal Li- 
lordſhip's Hbrary « hrary (5). That library,” proceeds the Doctor, 


in Archbiſhop , 
Williams's ar- 

ticle in this vol. N 
p- 4276, remark. * 


which now contains both MSS. and printed books, 
owes many valuable ones of the former kind to K. 
Edward IV. and of the latter to Henry VII (6) and 
(E]. Henry VIII. who had for his librarian the great 
b) —_— * antiquary John Leland, and received preſents of 
us, was ratzer the works of moſt of the writers of his age. Under 
fudious than the ſhort reign of that well-educated Prince, Ed- 
learned, reading « ward, an acceſſion was made to his library, more 
—— tat © conſiderable than that under the government of the 
ee pA de * bigotted Mary. Her fiſter Elizabeth, who 
French tongue, © was miſtreſs of ſ langu both ancient and 
Bacon's life of modern, greatly augmented her library, of which 
Henry VII. Fo. we have this account from a German traveller, who 
id de be * ſaw it at Whitehall in Auguſt 1598, that it a. 
underſtood Latin, © «well fored both wwith Latin, Italian, and French books, 
as appears from * all bound in ve luet of different colours, though chiefly 
Cardinal Hadri- ed, avith claſps of gold and filver, and ſome adorned 
—— * on the covers wwith pearls and precious flones, King 
— — hor James enriched the Bodleian library at Oxford at 
ten in French, the expence of his own, giving a warrant to Sir 
addrefling their © Thomas Bodley under the privy ſeal for the choice 
letters to him in of any books which were in any of his houſes or li- 
Letter of * drarzes (7). But his Majeſty very amply ſupplicd 
Wn. * the place of them by the purchaſe of Lord Lum- 
to Dr James in * ley's library, which contained not only his own 
1606, printed in collection, but that of his father-in-law Henry Fitz 
the Genuine kr. Alan Earl of Arundel (8), who had lived in the 
Bodley, p. 205. * reign of Eenry VIII. when upon the diſſolution of 
ed, 1703, 8vo. © the monaſteries he had great opportunities of col- 
(8) Lord Lumley « letting MSS; many of which, as well as of the 

printed books in the royal library, have the name of 


married Jane, « 


1 * Arundel and Lumley written in them, beſides a few 
daughters and with the name of T. Canterb. written by Cranmer. 
co- heir. E. James having purchaſed it at the ſuggeſtion of Mr 
(9) It — be «-( s Sir Adam) Newton, to be repoſed, toge- 
D Bach cher with that of his predeceſſors, in the palace of St. 


f P. Henry, ed. James, where the Prince refided, for the uſe of his 
760. gro. * Highneſs, and Mr Patrick Young, ſon of Sir Peter 
(:0) Sir Adam «* Young, Kant. his Majeſty's tutor, was appointed 
r 
there are oth ir Adam Newton mentioned was a country- 
— man of Mr Young's, perfectly Killed in the learned 
umes of ecclefi- and other languages, and particularly diſtinguiſhed 
— _ by the neatneſs ow. po rſpicuity of his Latin ſtile, ſeen 
e ee eee 
ries, being held Conrade Vorſtius, of Father Paul's hiſtory 
by loymen uh the council of Trent, the firſt — whereof were 
5, among done by him. He was appointed in 1599 tutor to 
nes Sir Tho. Prince Henry, then an ſage of fix years old, by 
Flizabeth'stime, Whom he was greatly beloved and reſpected. That 


and Tho, Wil- moſt amiable youth had obtained a promiſe from his 


— one of Mr royal father in 1604 to give his tutor the Deanery 


* = of Durham when it ſhould become vacant ; and upon 
deanery of Dur- the death of Dr Toby Matthews, Biſhop of that dio- 
ham, But all ceſe, in 1606, the Prince addreſſed a letter (9) to his 
luch preferments Majeſty, reminding him of his promiſe. Accord- 


were put a ſtop in ly the Biſboprick bei conferred by the King up- 
al 22 — Dr Will. — — eng his Majeſty gave Mr 

Newton the Deanery (10), into which he was inſtalled 
Sept. 27, 1606. and which he held till 16 20, when he 


1562, 


books 


reſigned it (11), being created a Baronet April 2d ( Mr Cani- 
that year (12). He was appointed Secretary to Prince den in his An- 
Henry when his houſhold was ſettled in 1610, after nals of K. James 
whoſe death in 1612 he was made Treaſurer to his — _ 
brother P. Charles. He ſpent the remainder of his f u «wo ff 
days in ſtudy and retirement at Charlton near Green- money. 
wich in Kent, the manor of which had been granted to 
him by K. James, and he had built a fine houſe upon 
it“. One of the employments of his leiſure hours 
was his tranſlating, at the King's deſire, Father 
Par"; Hiftory of the Council of Trent into Latin, the that parih- 
two laſt books being done by Mr Bedell, afterwards church to be re- 
Biſhop of Kilmore in Ireland. While he was em- paired and beau- 
ployed in this work, be received a letter from Archbp tified ; and the 
Abbot, dated at Lambeth, July 5, 1619, acquainting _ _ 
bim that his Majeſty before his departure had given — — 
bim [the Archbiſhop] to know * of you, © ſays he, the beſt churches 
* how far you have proceeded in the tranſlation of the in the county. 
* hiſtory concerning the council of Trent, being de- _ : — 
* firous that it ſhould be done with all convenient , on 
* ſpeed that may be. What progreſs Sir Adam had Es. 
made in this work about a year aſter, appears from 
a letter of his to his brother Sir Thomas Puckering, 
dated from Fleet Street, Augult 9, 1620, * there re- 
* main' ſays he, two books yet to print, the print- 
ers having been delayed [viz. by ſome other works 
mentioned by Sir Adam] by which occaſion, though 
* I notwithſtanding do employ all my time, and 
© muſt attend the printers every day, yet have had 
the more time of breathing from the workmen till 
calling for copy. And now I begin to find in the 
7th and 8th books, which were done by Mr Be- 
dell, that which I feared much, that the inequality 
of the ſtile would put me to a great deal of pains 
in the altering thereof; and when 1 have done as 
much as the time will permit, a diligent reader will (23) The whole 
* eaſily obſerve the difference (13).'— This paſſage was publiſhed at 
will ſerve to correct one in Dr Burnet's life of Biſhop London in 1620 
Bedell, p. 22; where that writer ſays, * Sir Adam #9. 
* Newton tranſlated the two firſt books of the hiſtory 
of the council of Trent, but was not maſter enough 
* of the two languages, that the Archbiſhop of Spa- 
* latro ſaid it was not the ſame work, but he highly 
approved of the two laſt that were tranſlated by Mr 2 
© Bedell.” To wave any remark, ſays Dr Birch ®, * In his life of 
upon the cenſure of Sir Adam's part of the tranflation, ice Henry. 
it is a little extraordinary, that Dr Burnet ſhould not 
recollect that the hiſtory conſiſts not of 4 but 8 books. 

In the preface Sir Adam takes notice that ſeveral 
paſſages which had been erroneouſly printed in the 
edition of the Italian original were in this tranſlation 
reſtored to their true ſenſe, and that it had been un- 
dertaken at the defire of him who had formerly en- 
truſted the tranflator with a much more honourable 
employment. And here, ſays Dr Birch, I cannot 
omit an unſuſpected teſtimony of the authenticity of 
the original edition publiſhed at London in 1619, fol. 
by Antonio de Dominis, Archbp of Spalatro: This 
teſtimony is ſrom a very valuable work, Della Lette- 
ratura Veneziana, by Marco Feſcarini, Cavaliere er 
Procuratore, vol. I. Padua 1752, fol. the honourable 
and learned writer obſerves, I. iv. p. 353, 354. that 
the original of the Hifory of the council of Trent ig ſtill 
extant at Venice in the hand writing of Father Marco 
Franz ano, amanuenſis of Father Paul, with the au- 
thar's corrections between the lines and in the margin. 


and exactly agreeing with the London edition, * 
* 


(ta) Salmon un- 
der that year. 


By his laſt 
will he ordered 


N * 
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books by the King's expreſs command; and after he obtained the plate he made it his 
firſt buſineſs to diſpoſe them into claſſes in a proper order. I his done, he was anxious 
to enrich the collection with new acquiſitions [DJ]. In that view he firſt projected a 
journey to Francfort in 1612, and upon the failure of that he turned his eyes in 1616 
— Holland in the ſame view; but this project meeting with no better ſucceſs, he 
reſolved to go to Paris: for which place he ſet out in 1617, and carrying recommendatory 


letters from Mr Campden to ſome learned men there, (%) he was by them introduced Ng to 


- to ſeveral others, and had free admiſſion into all the libraries, particularly that moſt juan” 
valuable one of Monſ. De Thou, then lately dead. In the mean time his fondneſs u Thrower 


for the Greek language naturally diſpoſed him to ſhew a fondneſs for all the natives ewe 
of thoſe countries, many of whom by his invitation came to England for their im- wad Perron ang 
provement. To the better ſupport of theſe he not only contributed himſelf, but pro- tea, —_— 
cured contributions from others of greater abilities, and provided paſſports for them on — Bank ang 
their departure to other countries. In this he was ſo remarkably aſſiduous, that his pa- Jen, wor * 
tron Biſhop Montague uſed to call him The patriarch of the Greeks [E). However, he d eurer le 


- . K cultivated, 
was not ſo wholly devoted to Greek as to neglect the Latin tongue, in the elegancies of becaufe of the 


which he was careful to make himſelf a good proficient, and was very helpful to Mr — * 
Tho. Rhead in tranſlating K. James's works into that language. The book was pub- conneRtion with 
liſhed in 1619 in folio, and our author by his Majeſty's ſpecial command carried a copy timved till b 
of it as a preſent to both the Engliſh Univerſities in 1620. This year he entered in- Ji det, 
to matrimony with an agreeable young 22 (c), and was very happy in the nually ce 
enjoyment of her as long as ſhe lived with him ; but after bringing him four children he ns 
ſhe died in childbed of the laſt in the flower of her youth, at the age of 25 years. In Father, 


the mean time he was preſented to the rectories of Heighes and Llannine in Denbigh- ) rs ten, 


(% Our auto, ſhire (d), and collated allo to a prebend of St Paul's, London, of which church he was 8 
was only in ca- made Treaſurer upon the ceſſion of Dr Lewis Bayley, promoted to the ſee of Bangor in appear i be a1 


con's orders, by 


that orde had 
then a right to 


hold parſonages, 


which however 


*1621(e). Though our author had hitherto publiſhed nothing himſelf, yet he had oc- mat he knew of 


caſionally communicated ſeveral curious papers to many others of the firſt fame in the 
learned world (). Among theſe was Mr Selden, whom he aſſiſted in preparing for the (/) dr Smith 


was aboliſhed af- preſs his edition of the Arundelian Marbles, which that learned author publiſhed in 1628 — Fs 


ter the reſtora- 


tion of King 
Charles II. 


(] Upon the 


in 4to. with a dedication to Mr Young. The ſame year the famous Alexandrian MS. among whom it 
Is luthcient to 


of the Old and New Teſtament being placed in the King's library, our librarian ſpared menden val, 
no pains in an accurate examination of that excellent MS. the various readings of which Deer de 


romotion of Dr With other copies printed or MS. he communicated to Archbiſhop Uſher, Grotius, and Selen. 


ayley to a bi- 
ſhoprick, his 
place at St 
Paul's devolved 
to the King, 


other learned men at their requeſt. He fully reſolved to print the entire copy in ſquare 
letters exactly from the original, and employed a great part of his time upon that deſign 
as long as he continued librarian, but without being able, from unavoidable avocations, 


whole letters pa- to complete it to his wiſh [FJ]. However, he publiſhed an edition of St Clement Ro- 


tents to Mr 
Young were 


manus's Epiſtles from the ſame MS. in 1633. Three years afterwards, in 1636, he had 


dated Auguſt 3r, the misfortune to find his houſe totally deſtroyed by a fire in his abſence, yet his papers 


1621, and he 
was admitted 
Treaſurer the 
next day by the 
Dean and chap- 
ter, 


(14) 18. ibid. 


(15) Containing culty, procured from the 


all except his 
Adverſaria & 
ColleFanea,, 
which were re- 
ſerved for his 
ſon Meric, who 
at his death in 
1671 left them 
to the Bodleian 


li at Ox- 
ford,” 


were luckily ſaved from periſhing in the flames, and the next year 1637 he publiſhed 

with a Latin verſion Catena Grecorum patrum in Fobum, collectore Niceta Heraclees Metro- 
polita, to which he ſubjoined, from the Alexandrian MS. a continual ſeries of the books 
of ſcripture called Po#tici, This was followed by the Expeſitio in canticum canticorum Gil- 
Berti Folioti Epiſcopi Londinenſis +, una cum Alcuint in idem canticum compendio, which came + Sei. tempore 
out in 1638, with a dedication to that eminently diſtinguiſhed loyaliſt Dr Juxon, then Heard 11. 
Biſhop of London and Lord High Treaſurer of England. He made preparations for 
EV ſeveral other curious MSS. while he continued in the royal library, which 

e held with great reputation to himſelf and benefit to the publick, tili near the death 
of King Charles I. when the library among the reſt of the royal treaſures was ſeized 
by the rebels, and the keys falling into the hands of the Lord Grey of Werk were 
committed by him in Auguſt 1648 to the truſt of the famous, or rather infamous, Hugh 


in the title, which in the original, as alſo in the Ge- That aſter an education under the care of Cyril Lu- 
neva edition, is ſimply IHoria del Concilio Tridentino de laris, Patriarch of Alexandria, he was ſent by him 
Pietro Soave Polono, which in the Latin London edi- to travel into England and Germany for his improve- 
tion in 1620 is Petri Suawvis Poloni Hiftorie Concilii ment in theological ſtudies; that he arrived at Lon- 
Tridentini libri octo, ex Italicis ſumma fide & accuratione don about 1620, bringing with him recommendatory 6) See Onils 
Latini fadti (14). letters from Cyril to Archbiſhop Abbot (16), who — ar Ae 
D He was anxious to enrich it with new acquifi- ſent him to Baliol College, Oxford, and maintained x... 1676, 
4 In this ſpirit having, not without much diffi- him there; that after reſiding 5 years in England, he to Abbot, in the 
L of Archbiſhop Ban- went to Hamburg, viſited the moſt noted univerſities collection of |et- 
croft the reſtitution of ſeveral books that had been in Germany, and during his reſidence in one of theſe, __ publiſhed by 
borrowed by his grace out of the library, he pre- he drew up in Greek a confeflion of faith of the | rage -— 
vailed, upon the deceaſe of Iſaac Caſaubon in 1614, eaſtern church, which was afterwards publiſhed by 346. 353. 
with his Majeſty, through the interceſſion of Biſhop — Horn in 1661; that in this creed he ſhewed 
Montague, to purchaſe of his widow his MSS. and himſelf to be a true diſciple of his patron Cyril, whom 
printed books (15), with bis MS, notes, for the uſe he at laſt ſucceeded in the Patriar of Alexandria. 
of the library. It muſt not be omitted, that a large [F] He never completed it.] About the year 1643 
addition had been made before to it by the books of he printed a ſpecimen of his intended edition, con- 
one Mr Morris. taining the firſt chapter of Genefis, with notes, and 
[E] Patriarch of the Greeks.) Dr Smith has given left, at his death, ſcholia as far as to the 15th chapter 
the names and titles of the moſt remarkable of theſe, of Numbers, fo that the publication of this curious 
and among the reſt having mentioned Metrophanes MS. entire was reſerved for Dr Grabe (17). (7) See _ 
Critopulus Berrhoenfis, he gives this account of him: «ab $9: 1548 Bt Peters _ 
2 5 
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\ ater the Peters, who preſerved them from the violence and rapine of the ſoldiers for three or four 
reflration King months (g), at the end of which he delivered up the keys and cuſtody of them to Major- 


warrant, Sept. , 
John Robinſon, 
ſjevtenant 0! 
ower, do per” 
. 7 ho. Ruſſe 


Gen. Ireton. In the end of July 1649 the care of them, in purſuance of an order from the 
council of ſtate, was undertaken by Mr Whitelocke (5), who at their recommendation (4) See 5. 4227. 
the appointed Mr John Dury [(G] in 1649 his Deputy to have the keys, and to go for an $25 wide in 
iaventory oi the books and medals [H] to Mr Young; who afterwards retired to Brom- 


ind Flas ab- field in Eſſex, to che houſe of Mr John Atwood, a civilian, who had married his eldeſt 


mole to 2xamine 
in his preſe noc 
Hogh Peter» 
then a ptiloner 
concern- 
— books 
and medals that 
had been em- 


of September, 1652. 


daughter, reſolving, amidſt the confuſion and diſorder of thoſe times, to paſs his days 
there in peace; which were determined by a violent and painful diſtemper, on the 


7th 


His corpſe was interred in the chancel of Bromfield church, and 
over his grave was laid a ſtone of black marble, with the inſcription below [I]. 
Our author, who ſeems to have been born for the. promotion and improvement of ec- 


berzled In th cleſiaſtical learning, did not eſcape the cenſure of complying to the Preſbyterian and Inde- 


examinat.0ny 
taken two days pe 
after, Peters de- 
clared upon oat h . 


ndent parties, when in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power; but though Dr Smith indeed does 
not abſolutely deny the charge, yet he looks upon it as a groumdleſs calumny, raiſed by 


that be tcok no- the Malevolence of thoſe parties, and thinks it ſufficiently diſcredited by the general tenor 


thing fron 
TE but left 


of Mr Young's life, and particularly irreconcilable to that friendſhip which he conſtantly 


helibraryinvio- cultivated and preſerved with Uſher, Walton, Thorndyke, Hammond, and Pearſon, 


late as he four 


.— Ur Bir h, all ſtrenuous aſſertors of the hierarchical church government in oppoſition to the pref. . 


fore, who 1 1 
2 bo byterian parity. 
rity for this ac- ; 
count. [G] Dury ] Bayle and Moreri (13) have given the 


following account of this Scottiſh Divine, who made 
a remarkable figure in his time by running with an 
enthuſiaſtick zeal into the wild ſcheme for uniting the 
Lutherans and Calviniſts. He was ſo ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed with the hopes of ſucceeding therein, that he 
applied to his ſuperiors for a — of non: reſi · 
dence upon his living, in order to travel through the 
Chriſtian world to compaſs it, and he not only pro- 
cured a licence for the purpoſe, but obtained likewiſe 
the approbation aud recommendation of the Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and was aſſiſted by the Biſhop of 
Kilmore in Ireland, and Dr Joſeph Hall Biſhop of 
Exeter in England. He began by pabliſhing his plan 
of an union in 1534; and the ſame year appeared at 
a famous aſſembly of the Evangeliſts [ Lutherans] at 
Francſort in Germany. The churches alſo of Tran- 
filvania ſent him their advice and counſel the ſame 
year, and he afterwards negotiated with the divines 
of Sweden and Denmark. He turned himſelf every 
(19) He wrote a gay (10; he conſulted the univerſities, he commu- 
later, cur'0us nicated their anſwers, and was not diſcouraged by the 
enough, to Peter. , lh , 
au Moulin, con- 311 ſucceſs of his pains in 1661, when going for Ger- 
cerning the ate many he paſſed through Utrecht, and informing them 
of the churches of the ſtate in which he had left the affair with the 
gry ac King of Great Britain and the EleAor of Branden- 
land, and Ire durg, as alſo of what had paſf. d at the court of Heſſe, 
Cromwell, which and the meaſures which were actually taken at Ge- 
was printed with neva. Heidelberg, and Metz, he obtained a teſtimo- 
ſome other pieces nial from the Utrecht divines of their good intentions 
— 8 towards his deſign, in order to ſhew 1: to the Ger- 
the care x 58 mans: This ke publiſhed about 1661. In 1662, get- 
du Moulin, ting his white and ſquare beard ſhaved off, he went 
to Metz to confer with Monſr Ferri (20), his Fellow- 
labourer in the ſame projet. Notwithſtanding theſe 
boaſted encouragements, his project was in reality 
much ridiculed ; but this only ſerved the more to in- 
flame his zeal. Age and infirmities made running 
about not ſo agreeable. Therefore layirg aſide that me- 
thod of ſerving the church he had hitherto taken, he 
had recourſe to another expedient, of uniting not only 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, but even all Chriſtians ; 
and this was by a new explication of the Apocalypſe. 
In which view he publiſhed at Francfort in 1674 a 
ſmall treatiſe in French under this title, Intelligence de 
[ Apecalypſe, &c. or, Of underſtanding the Apocalypſe by 
itſe.f, as all tle Holy Scriptures ought reaſonably to be 
1 ferjiood. This great reconciler,” ſays Mr Bayle, 
© ſounded the trum pet in Zion, for he added to his 
© book a Latin piece of 4 pages in 4to. with this title, 
© Celeuſma ad pios Evangeln Miaiſiros, with this motte, 
as a ſignal to the pious minilters of the goſpel: 

Vos qui, per vada ſanta nabigantes, 

„% Lentos figitts ad mat da à remos, 

„% 4Audite hoc monitum, ut celeuſma miſſum 

« Nomine Chrijit. 

© You, who navigating over the holy ſea, put a lazy 
„ hand to the oar, when the word of command 
„is ſpoken, hark to this warning, which is given 
„you as a ſignal in the name of Chriſt.“ He en- 
joyed then a quiet retreat in the country of Heſſe, 
where Hedwige Sophia, Prince(s of Heſſe, who had 
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(18) Under the 
articles of Dury 
and Ferri, 


(20) Ferri was ſo 
eager to ſee him, 
that he went 
half-erefied to 
receive him. 
They held a cor- 
reſponaerce 2 5 
or 26 years, 


the regency of the country, had aſſigned him a very 
commodious quarter, with a table well furniſhed, and 
given free poltage for his letters. However, he did 
not end his days there. We nnd him in England, as 
is obſerved above, in 1649. How long ke lived af- 
terwards is not known. He ſeems to have been an 
honelt man, but enthuhaſtical. Bayle well obſerves, 
That let men ſay what they will, his notions will 
* ſti.] be but idle fancies, ſince it was not leſs difficult 
to touch the conſcience of the ringleaders, than to 
enlighten their underſtandings. His ſcheme was 
equally wild and impracticable. Hiſtory tells us 
ot ſome noble Roman, who in paſſing through Greece, 
offered his ſervice to bring about a reconciliation and 
agreement in matters of opinion among the phi- 
* loſophers of Athens; but that the reſult was nothing 
* more than an agreement 1n laughing at him for his 
* pains. It may be fairly queſtioned, whether the 
* wiſer and more political religioniſts might not in 
like manner ſecretly laugh it Dury for his project- 
ed plan of union, though decency would not ſuffer 
them to treat him with open contempt. Vet till it 
muſt be conſeſſed, that this fancy, wild as it was, 
ſpread itſelf among many perſons in thoſe times, which 
was artfully made uſe of by that crafty politician Car- 
dinal Richlieu, as a handle to bring about, under that 
cover, a re-union of all Proteſtants to the Church of 
Rome. In which deſign he employed among others 
one Dr James Gaffarel (21), an enthuſiaſt of that (21) See an ac- 
church, who wrote ſeveral whimſical books, the moſt _—_— _ 
remarkable of which is his Curieſitex Incueæ, tranſlated — 
into Engliſh, and publiſhed in 1650. | 
[H] To go to Mr Young for the keys, & c]; From the 
account taken by Mr Dury, April 27, 165 2, it appears 
there were then in the drawers of the library 12000 
coins, of which only 4000 are ſaid to have remained 
at the reſtoration of K. Charles II. who placed them 
in his own cabinet. Many of the books and MSS. 
are likewiſe ſaid to have been then miſſing. Afﬀeer 
the reſtoration Mr Roſſe, then tutor to the Duke of 
Monmouth, had the office of Library-keeper con- 
ferred upon him, Mr Richard Pearſon, brother of 
Biſhop Pearſon, being appointed to officiate for him 
by order of his Majeſty. In June 1665 a warrant 
was paſſed for Mr Rolle to hold the place for life, (22) And after- 
with a ſalary of 200 l. a year (22). Mr Roſſe dy- Bw opt 
ing in October 27, 1675, a new warrant was paſſed fer life 9 
for the place to Frederick and James Thy nne, by the died Aug. 5th, 
former of whom Mr Juſtel was appointed Deputy in 1670. before 
1586, and continued fo till his death in 1592 (23). Refſe. Ward's 
The next year Dr Richard Bentley had the place by / wand Aas + nat 
a like warrant, and reſigning it in favour of his ſon, .. , 8 
That gentleman ſold it to Claudius Amyand, Eſq; 
who enjoyed the ſalary in 1760, the reverfion of 23) This gen- 
which was given with the library to the Britiſb Mu- _— left ba- 
ſum by K. George Il. logue both of the 
[1] The inſcription.) It runs thus: Hereunder printed books 
lieth the body of Pa TRICK Youne, Eſq; ſon of Sir and MSS. which 


PETER Younc, Knt. who left two daughters and was afterwards 


found in the li- 


Elizabeth married to John Atwood, Eſq; brary of Bryan 


ſe, Knt. He died 


coheirs. 
and Sarah married to Sir Samuel 


Fairfax, Eſa; 
7th of September 1652. P ki hk "45 at 
48 Q _— 1748, 


(1) Extracted 
trom 2 rejation 
of it in the 11h 
vol, ot Lord So- 
mers s tracts, p. 
55. & ſeg, 


Z. 


rn OUCHE [RICHARD] deſcended of the ancient and noble 
N — family of that name, was born at Anſley in Wiltſhire about the year 


65 Cf # 4 1590, and being ſent to Wincheſter ſchool was choſen a ſcholar 


* 
> 


* 


upon the foundation, whence, at the age of ſeventeen, he was re- 
moved to New College in Oxford, of which, after two years pro- 
bation according to the ſtatutes, he was admitted Fellow in 1609 (a). («) Ath, Ow, 
When entering upon the law line he took his firſt degree in that . col. 25. 
faculty, June 30, 1614 (5). Soon after which, being admitted at (4) Wos: rg 
Doctors Commons, he became an eminent advocate there. He 9, vl. 
commenced Doctor of Law April 8, 1619, and upon the death of Dr John Budden on 
the 11th of June the following year, was appointed Regius Profeſſor of Law at Oxford, () N. cel. 444. 
At the latter end of King James's reign, he was choſen more than once member of par- 
liament for Hythe in Kent by the intereſt of Edward Lord Zouche, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, to whom he was nearly related, In 1625 he was appointed Principal of St Al- 
ban's Hall, being then Chancellor of the dioceſe of Oxford, and afterwards made Jadge 
of the High Court of Admiralty by K. Charles 1. (d). He had a conſiderable ſhare in /4) ath. 0s. 
drawing up the Reaſons of the Univerſity of Oxford againſt the Solemn League and Cove- 2. abi fn. 
zant, and Negative Oath in 1647 (e). However he ſubmitted to the parliament-viſitors { te ares w 
the following year, by which means he held his Principality and Profefforſhip during the — moons 1 
uſurpation, and in 1653 was appointed by Cromwell, then Lord Protector, to be one of Bp Sanderfon, 
the delegates in the famous caſe of Don Pantalion Sa, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſ- 
ſador, who, on the 22d of November that year, had killed an Engliſh gentleman in the 
New Exchange within the liberties of Weltminſter| 4]. Upon this occaſion our author 


[4] The Portugueze ambaſſador's brother killed a gen- 
tleman, &c ] The following account of this matter (1) 
was written at that time. 'i his night, Nov. 22, was 
a great mutiny at the New Exchange in the Strand, 
ſuch as hath ſcarce ever been the like. The buſineſs, 
upon the beſt informati en that I can have from thoſe 
who were preſert in part of it, and have conferred 
with others upon the whole, is this. On Monday 
night, which was the night before, three of the 
Portugal ambaſſador's family, whereof his brother 
was one, being at the New Exchange, and talking 
in French, ſpake of ſuch diſcourſe of tranſactions of 
ſome Engliſh affairs, which Colonel Gerhard, Sir 
Gilbert Gerhard's brother, who underſtood the French 
tongue, hearing, told them very civilly, that they 
did not repreſent the ſtories they ſpoke of right; 
whereupon one of the Portugals gave him the lye. 
Upon that they began to jolile, and all three fell 
upon Colonel Gerhard, and throwing him down, got 
upon him; but tho' he be but a little man, yet he 
threw him off tha: was upon him, and ſo was buſtling 
with him a good while. There were ſome gentlemen 
there, but not knowing who it was they fo aſlaulted, 
never meddled with them; and vet one of the Por- 
tugals with his dagger ſtabbed Colonel Gerhard in 
the ſhoulder, and hurt him fore. But afterwards 
Mr Anfrizer ſpoke to the Portugals, that it was not 
civil nor handſome for ſo many to fall upon one, 
three to one being very unequal, and endeavoured to 
pull one of them off, and io perſuade them to ceaſe, 
and thereby he came to ſee who it was they had 
aſlaulted; and finding it to be Colonel Gerhard, 
whom he knew well, and ſfeeirg them ſtill purſue 
their rage upon him, he drew to relieve him; and 
after ſome buftle, the Portugals went away, one of 
them having received a cut upon his cheek : and that 
night afterwards near twenty of their attendants came 
to the Exchange, and would have quarrelled with 
any body; and ſome cuffing there was by ſome, but 
not much more that night, for it was late, and they 
returned home. 


wrote 


On Tueſday night came about fifty of the Por- 
tugals again to the New Exchange, of which number 
were the ambaſſador's brother, and two Knights of 
Malta, and they were led on by a Portugal in buff, 
whom they called Captain, one well known to ſome 
in the Exchange, and they had generally double arms, 
all or moſt part of them ſwords and pittols, and coats 
of mail or armour ; ſome one thing, ſome another, 
to preſerve their bodies from ſwords entering upon 
them. 

They had alſo two or three coaches that brought 
ammunition, in which were hand-grenadoes and 
bottles, and (ome little barrels of powder and bullets, 
and other neceſſaries, if occaſion was. They had 
alſo ſome boats ready to attend them at the water- 
fide, if occaſion was for them alſo. 

Thus they came with a reſolution to fall upon 
every Engliſh gentleman they ſhould find in or about 
the Exchange; and entering in with this equipage. 
the people were exceediugly frightened. For firit 
came in the Captain in buff, who led them, and 
after him the Portugal ambaſſador's brother, and the 
Knights of Malta; and ſo the reſt, all with drawn 
ſwords, and in ſo furious a poſture, as if they in- 
rended to kill every man they met with that flood 
before them. 

Hereupon the people fled into the ſhops in the (2) The Portv- 
Exchange to ſhelter themſelves, and all that did not gal miſtook bn 
ſo, they fell upon, tho“ no man gave them the leaſt for Mr omit 
— yet they piſtolled, and cut and wounded — 7 high 

. ' treaſon, in con- 

Mr Greneway (2), a gentleman of Gray's Tan, ſpiring the desth 
ſon to the Lord Greneway, was there with his ſiſter, of the _ 4 =— 
and a gentlewoman whom he was to have married, on anti 
who deſired them two to ſtand up in a ſhop, where Tower-hill the 
he ſaw them ſafe, and they would have had him to fame day with 
have ſtaid with them; and he ſaid he would only go the Portugal 
ſee what was the matter. But he was no ſooner — 
parted from them, but immediately the word being 233 
given by the Portugal Captain in buff, which was h florian. ad 43. 
Sala, the word when they were to fall on; without 1654. 

any 
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any affront offered towards them, one of them piſ- 
tolled him, and ſhot him in the head, and he is dead 
of his wounds; and many others they have danger- 
oufly wounded, Colonel Mayo had twelve upon him 
at once, yet drew his ſword, and ſought with them 
as long as he was able to hold his (word in his hand, 
which being cut, he was forced to let his ſword fall ; 
and then they cut and wounded him in many places. 
Mr Thomas Howard, Mr Carter, and divers others, 
were wounded paſſing. 


The Horſe at the Meuſe had taken the alarm before 


they retired, and returning home paſling by the 
Meuſe, ſome of the horſe moving towards them, 
fome of them diſcharged piſto!s towards the horſe, 
and the reſt ran home to the ambaſſador's houſe ; but 
the horſe-guards took ſome of them, and carried 
them into the Meuſe, and ſent word thereof to the 
Lord General, and a party of horſe purſued them, 
and beſet the ambaſſador's houſe; and Commiſſary 
General Whalley ſent into the ambaſſador, acquainted 
him with this horrible attempt and bloody murder 
committed by his followers, and ſhewed ſome they had 
taken priſoners, and required the chief of the reſt of 
them to be delivered into the hands of juſtice, which 
the ambaſiador was loth to do ; but ſeeing he could 
not baffle them to ſtop the courſe of juſtice, in ſo 
horrible a bloody buſineſs as that had been, he de- 
livered up his brother, and one of the Knights of 
Malta, and ſome others, ſuch as they had information 
were chief, and promiſed to ſecure the reſt to be 
forthcoming, any of them, when they ſhould be 
demapded. After which the ambaſſador made his 
addreſs to the Lord General, and chiefly for his 
brother ; but his Excellency told him it did concern 
the public, and therefore his addreſs muſt be to the 

lament and council of ſtate. It is ſuch a horrible 
Baänefs, that his Excellency would not meddle with 
him in it. The Portugals that are in cuſtody, are 
priſoners at St James's, and the buſineſs is under 
examination before the council. 

Accordingly the following order was made by 
them. The council of ſtate taking notice of the 
tumultuous and barbarous actings at the New Ex- 
change in the Strand, in the county of Middleſex, 
upon the 21ſt and 22d of November laſt paſt, the 
ſame being accompanied with the drawing of ſwords, 
diſcharging of piſtols, and ſuch other high miſde- 
meanors, as are ſcarce to be paralleled by the actings 
of any perſons living under the protection of ativil 

vernment, and which in the effects thereof pro- 

uced not only a very great and notorious violation 
of the public peace, but alſo the murdering of one, 
and aſſaulting, wounding, and affrightning of many 
others of the peop'e of this nation, . their 
ordinary callings and occaſions; and foraſmuch as 
the ſaid Exchange is a place of public reſort and 
trade, the council have therefore thought it neceſſary 
hereby to declare their reſentment of thoſe proceed- 
ings, and their juſt diſpleaſure againſt the ſame; and 
as they intend vigorouſly to proſecute the offenders, 
ſo to the intent the like evils may be the better pre- 
vented in time to come, they do hereby ſtrictly re- 
quire and charge, that no perſon or perſons, of what 
quality ſoever, do preſume at the ſaid Exchange, or 
any other the like public place, to occaſion, encou- 
rage, or abet any tumultuous meetings, or hazard a 
breach of the civil peace, or drawing there, or in 
any other ſuch place, any ſword, or other weapon, 
diſcharging, preſenting, or bearing any gun or piſtol, 
or firing of powder in grenadoes, or any otherwiſe 
whatſoever. Of which command it will be expected, 


that all perſons whatſoever take notice, and demean 


themſelves accordingly, upon peril of being reputed 
and dealt withal as diſturbers of the public peace; 
whereof a very tri account ſhall be taken: and all 
juſtices of the peace, and other public miniſters, are 
required carefully to perform their duties in this be- 
half, as alſo to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
and reſtrain all immodeſt and unhandſome demeanors 
of ſuch as ſha!l reſort to the ſaid Exchange, that ſo 
no juſt cauſe of offence may be given to ſober minds, 
nor any thing there acted diſhonourable to religion, 
or the nation. f 

[B] Solutio queſfiionis, &c.] In the preface having 
given a ſhort account of the fat, which he calls a 


3 


wrote his celebrated piece, intituled, Solutio queſtionis de legati delinquentis judice compr- 
tente | B |, which was printed in 1657, 8vo. Upon the death of Dr Gerard Langbaine 


r 


the 


baſe murder, he proceeds thus: The moſt eminent 
Lord Protector, teſtifying a juſt concern both for the 
blood of an Engliſh ſubject, and the pretended pri- 
vilege of an ambaſſador, conſulted the moſt eminent 
profeſſors, both of the Roman and civil law, how 
ſuch a barbarous murder might be puniſhed ; but 
theſe diſagreeing among themſelves, his Highneſs 
thought fit to leave the dec.ſion of this affair to a 
court of delegates, conſiſting of the chief juitice, and 
two other judges, the ſame number of gentlemen (3), 
and three doctors of the civil law. When the am 
baſſador's brother, and the other offenders were 
brought before this court, he, who was ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be a colleague in the ambaſly, vaunted there, 
that he was the King's ambaſſador, and ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of no one elſe ; but producing the 
King of Portugal's letters, all that appeared from 
them was, that the King intended in a little time to 
recall his brother, and to give him a commiſſion to 
manage his affairs in England. This being judged 
inſufficient to prove him an ambaſſador, he was, 
without any further regard to the privilege of that 
character, ordered, as well as the reſt, to plead to 
the indictment; and accordingly pleaded not guilty. 
But witneſſes appcaring, and relating the whole mat- 
ter of fact upon oath, they were all convicted, and 
condemned to die, The ambaſſador's brother having 
been diicovered in an attempt to make his eſcape, 
was afterwards executed, together with an Engliſh 
ſervant of his. The author of a book, intituled, De 
jure et judicio inter gentes (4), being one of the civi- 
lians preſent at this trial, and who, in the caſe of 
puniſhing an ambaſſador, ſeems to agree with Hugo 
Grotius, as he does in many other caſes, has thought 
it worth his while, in an affair of ſuch importance, 
to examine further what is more agreeable to the /aw 
of nations. To this purpoſe, he carefully read over 
all the authors he could meet with on this ſabjeR, 
diligently obſerving what they had borrowed from 
others; and having faithfully collected, digeſted, and 
conſidered the arguments for and againſt the immu- 
nity of an ambaſſador, obferving that thoſe againſt 
the opinion of Grotius were weaker than thoſe which 
were for it, he made no ſcruple of ſubmitting his 
own thoughts and obſervations to the examination of 
the public, being fully ſatisfied, that the immunity 
of an ambaſſador, as determined by Grotius, has the 
greateſt tendency to preſerve peace and commerce 
between princes and ftates ; and that if it be received 
under thoſe limitations which he has ſettled, it cah 
never deceive or injure the fafety and government of 
the prince. Dr John Owen, who as has been ſeen was 
made Dean of Chriſtchurch by Cromwell, being in 
conſequence thereof Vice-chancellor of the univer- 
ſity, when this book was written; our author ſub- 
mitted it to him for his approbation and licence to 
print it at the univerſity preſs; in anſwer to which 
that learred gentleman, deſervedly the boaſt of the 
ſe& of Independents, returned the following ele- 

ant letter in Latin, the language of Dr Zouche's 

ook. 


Diſſertationem tuam V. C. de legati delinquen- 
tis judice competente magna cum voluptate, ne- 
que utilitate minore perlectam non ſine maximis 
quas agere poſſum gratiis, quod me eam legendi 
beneficiis afficere volueris, tibi remitto. Cum enim 
ob nullam aliam rationem, me aliquid in jure gen- 
tium intelligere putem, quam quod opera tua quæ 
eruditis omnibus ubique probantur, mihi mirifice 
placeant; quo poſſim arctiori vinculo probari ? 
Etenim natura ſumvs ad p:ai4y pron', luben- 
tifime faveri ſuſtinemus. Cum vero quanti fit in 
arduis iſtiuſmodi negotiis, quibus rerum humana- 
rum momenta peaſitantur, veritatis luce perfundi 
iniquus forſan non ſum zſtimator, inde vero quali 
me ornaſti beneficiis conjicere poſſis. Grotium ſane 
tuum ego virum ſummum, atque extra omnem in- 
genii aleam poſitum, ſemper judicavi. Quamvis 
enim in nonnullis religions capitibus, iiſque gra- 
viſhmis, ab eo diverſiſlime ſentio, in omni tamen 
literatura, præſertim juris omnis naturalis, gentium. 
et civilis Romanorum cognitione, eum ultra huma- 
© nitatem ſapuiſſe nemo libeatius concedet. 
* Hiſce rebus quicquam eĩ ſimile eſſe vix credo, Quin 
3 yero 


3 Or rather 
noblemen. Ir 
the original the 
words are, r- 
dem de gente no- 
bilium. 


(4) This piece 
of our author's. 
was publiſhed in 
1650. See the 
complete liſt of 
his works in 


Rem. [D]. 


the ſame year, being perſuaded 


to offer himſelf a candidate againſt Dr Wallis for the plate 


of Cuſtos Archivorum to the Univerſity, he was obliged by the iniquity of the times to 


yield to the ſuperior intereſt of his competitor [C]. Upon the reſtoration of K. Charles II. 


vero ejus ſententia de legati delinquentis judice 
competente mihi antea nota, et probata, cum tu 
eam acumine, judicio, eruditione hyperaſpiſte Gro- 
tiano dignis, ornate et dilucide expoſueris, multiſ- 
que inſuper novis argumentis munitam, objectioni- 
bus liberatam, variis exemplis ornatam dederis ; uti 
in iſtis pleno ſapis pectore, cordatis omnibus tandem 
omni ex parte fe ſatisfacturum nullus dubito. Inter 
eos, ideo qui authores tibi ſunt librum hunc ſuper 
ea re exaratum, in lacem proferendi, ita ut ad 
doctorum manus perveniat, nomen meum lubens 

rofiteor, atque pro ratione officii quod hic loci 


incumbit, eum typis mandari permitto. 


* Tuus Jon, Owen. 
10 Marti, 
1656. Vice Can, Oxon.” 
In Engliſh thus : 
Sir, 


© I have read your diſſertation concerning the pro- 
per judge of an ambaſſador, that tranſgreſſes the 
laws of the country where he reſides, with great 
ſatis faction and benefit; and I give you my heartieſt 
thanks, that you did me the favour of an oppor- 
tunity to peruſe it: and I ſhould have had no other 
reaſon to imagine, that I have any knowledge in 
the law of nations, than that all your works, which 
have the approbation of the learned every where. 
wonderfully pleaſe me ; could a greater obligation 
be laid upon me? For all mankind are ſubject to 
ſelf-love, and we are very ready to nouriſh any 
good opinion we have conceived of ourſelves. 
Seeing therefore I am not an utter ſtranger, of 
what moment it is in arduous affairs of this kind, 
to penetrate into their true ſtate, and ſet them in 
due light, ycu may from thence eaſily gueſs, what 
a favour you have done me. I have always indeed 
looked upon your author Grotius to be a very great 
man, and almoſt incomparable; and tho' in ſome 
very weighty points of religion, his ſentiments and 
mine are vaſtly different, yet nobody is readier to 
allow him, in a manner, to have excelled all man- 
kind in all ſorts of literature, and eſpecially in his 
profound knowledge of the laws of nature and 
nations, and of the Roman civil law ; I can ſcarce 
thick that ever any body came up to him in that 
reſpect. But foraſmuch as | was not before unac- 
quainted with and approved of his judgment con- 
cerning the competent judge of a foreign miniſter, who 
tranſgreſſes the law of the country where he reſides; 
and ſceing you have explained it with that perſpi- 
cuity, judgment, and learning, as would have 
become Grotius himſelf; and over and above that, 
have ftrengthened it with many new arguments, 
cleared many objections that might be raiſed againſt 
it, and illuſtrated the whole with various examples, 
as all theſe ſhew your ability on the ſubjeQ, I make 
no manner of doubt, but all impartial men of all 
ſides will be ſatisfied with it; and therefore I am 
very ready and deſirous this work ſhould be made 
public for the benefit of the learned ; and I do 
wr Fg by virtue of my office, licence the printing 
of it. 
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Who am, 
* Yours, Jon Owen. 


March 10, 
1656. Vice Chan.“ 


It appears ſrom chis treatiſe, that if the Portu 
ambaſlador's brother could have produced any ſuffi- 
cient proof of his being appointed by that King a col- 
league in the embaſſy, the plea which he made of his 
privilege on that account would have been admitted 
as valid by our author, who wrote this piece expreſly 


in defence of the opinion of Grotius concerning an 


ambaſſador's immunity in all criminal cafes whatſo- 
ever. The Doctor likewiſe in this piece aſſerts the 
opinion he had before given upon that much contro- 
verted point, the juſtice of Queen Elizabeth's act in 


he 


86 . 
the death of Mary Queen of Scots in conſequence of 
a civil proceſs, which he determined to be unjuſt and 
contrary to the privilege of a ſovereign Prince. See 
his words, * If a Prince maintains his royal dignity 
in the dominions of another, for him to be ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of that country is by no means agree- 
able to the old maxim, that one equal has no com- 
mand over another. What men thought of the death 
of Mary Queen of Scots may be ſeen in Camden, and 
which of thoſe is his opinion I have ſhewn in another 
treatiſe, As to the aſſertion,” proceeds he, that ſo- 
vereigns would be in a bad condition if other Princes 
were allowed to plot their deſtruction in their own do- 
minions, tis anſwered, that ſuch a liberty is by no 
means allowed; but they may be proſecuted in an 
open war, agreeably to the law of nations: And if 
it appears better to inflit immediate puniſhment up- 
on a King that is taken in a foreign country plotting 
againſt the ſtate, it ſuits better with the law of na- 
tions to proclaim war againſt them, and declare them 
open enemies; and then one may ſafely kill them 


without waiting for any judicial proceſs (5).“ Here (s) Cap. ir 
4 * 


we ſee that our learned civilian only diſapproves the 
act of Queen Elizabeth in putting her ſiſter Queen to 
death, as being done in purſuance of a judicial pro- 
ceſs, at the ſame time expreſly approving the fact of 
her death conſidered abſolutely, by chalking out ano- 
ther manner of compaſſing it, according to which 
Mary might have been killed fafely by the law of na. 
tions without waiting for any judicial proceſs. In the 
ſame opinion he likewiſe approves of the Biſhop of 
Roſs's anſwer to Burleigh, concerning the immunity 


of ambaſſadors (6) ; and obſerves, that though Bur- (6) Cap. 


leigh told him, that neither the privileges of ambaſ- 
ſage, nor the teſtimonials of the public faith could 
protect ſuch ambaſſadors as were traitors to the pub- 
lick, but they were ſubje& in criminal caſes [penali- 
bus actionibus teneri] yet nothing more was done to 
the Biſhop, than that being ſent to the Tower, he 
was confined there cloſe priſoner for two years, and 
then ordered to leave the kingdom. Beſides, con- 
tinues he, the Queen's counſel ſeems to have laid but 
little ſtreſs upon the opinions of thoſe lawyers, fince 
afterwards in a caſe of the like nature they conſulted 
Hottoman in France, and Alberic Gentilis, an italian 
then in England, about Mendoza the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, who both agreed, that an ambaſſador, tho 
a conſpirator, muſt not be put to death, but his prin- 
cipal was to be conſulted according to the former, and 
himſelf be ſent away according to the latter. He af- 
terwards proceeds to conſider among others the opi- 
nion of Conrad Brun, the author of the Queſtio wetus 
nova, That the right which ambaſſadors have of 
not being violated is to be ſecured only to thoſe who 
behave themſelves honourably in their ambaſly, which, 
ſays he, depends upon the words of Theodatus to 
Juſtinian's ambaſſadors, the weight whereof he exa- 
mined, and the authority of the civil law in this point 


(7) ; and in proceeding obſerves, that when the Eng- (7) Viz, I. 12. 

liſh civilians gave their anſwer about the Biſhop of " 2 2 
t us. 's 17. in 
upon the ſubject, with whom they ſcem to — in 8 T 


Roſs, this Brun was the only author that had wri 


that they think an ambaſſador, who raiſes rebellion 
againſt the Prince he is ſent to, forfeits his privileges 
by the Roman civil. Jaw. The reſt of their anſwer, 
continues he, that ſuch an ambaſſador is likewiſe ob- 
noxious to puniſhment, is impertinent to the queſti n. 
whether he may be ied as an enemy, but may 
be underſtood of puniſhing him by driving him out of 
the kingdom. In — 

tius, that ambaſſadors are abſolutely free from civil 
laws and ſtatutes; and that although by the law of 
nature an ambaſſador deſerves to be puniſhed, yet the 
law of nations muſt determine where and by whom 
he is to be puniſhed ; ſince juice muſt be done in a juſt 


manner (8). 


[C] Yield to his competitor.) It ſeems the conteſt *. 
was warm among the friends of the competitors on 
each fide. For this we need look no further than to 
a piece publiſhed in 1658 by the well known Henry 
Stubbe, entituled, The Sawilian Profeſſor's caſe ſlated, 
together with the ſeveral reaſons urged againſt his capa- 
city of flanding for the publick office of Antiquary in the 

5 


univerſity 


ion he maintains with Gro- 


Vii, 


($) Ch, xii. & 
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2 O UC H E. 
II. he was reinſtated in his poſt of Judge of the Admiralty, and was alſo made one of the 
Commiſſioners for regulating the Univerſity, but did not ſurvive that year, expiring at 
his lodgings in Doctors Commons March t, 1660. His corpſe was interred in the church 
of Fulham in Middleſex, near the grave of his eldeſt daughter, ſometime the wife of Will. 

71 Ath. Oxon. Powell, alias Hinſon, Eſq; Mr Wood obſerves (, that he was an exact artiſt, a ſub- 

in and ice of the civil law the 
chief perſon of his time, as his works [ D] much eſteemed beyond the ſeas (where ſe- 
« veral of them are reprinted) partly teſtity. He was ſo well verſed alſo in the ſtatutes 
© of the Univerſity, and controverſies between the members thereof and the city, that 

chan Tine, none after T'wine's death (g) went beyond him. As his birth was noble, ſo was his 

— behaviour and diſcourſe; and as he was perſonable and handſome, ſo he was naturally 

acatemiz Oro £ ſweet, pleaſing, and affable. The truth is, there was nothing wanting but a forward 

_— ſpirit for his advancement, but the interruption of the times which filenced his pro- 

aint Dr Calds. 6 feffion, would have given a ſtep to his riſe, had he been of another diſpoſition. 


on. 1608. 


After his death Dr Timothy Baldwin, Fellow of All Souls College, publiſhed a 


poſthu- 


mous piece of his, intituled, Juriſdiction of the Admiralty aſſerted againſt Sir Edward Coke's 
Articuli Admiralitatis, in the 22d chapter of his Juriſdiction of Courts. Lond. 1663. 8 vo. 


which went through ſeveral editions, 


univerſity of Oxford, which are enlarged and vindicated 
againſt the exceptions of Dr Jobs Wallis : wherein the 
writer obſerves, that the famous Dr Richard Zouche, 
who had been an aſſeſſor in the Chancellor's court for 
near thirty years or more, and was verſed in the ſta- 
tutes, liberties, and privileges of the Univerſity, did 
upon great intreaties ftand for the ſaid place of An- 
tiquary or Cuftos Archivorum; but he being eſteemed 
a royaliſt, Dr J. W. was put up and ſtood againſt 
him, though altogether uncapable of that place, be- 
cauſe he was one of the Savilian profeſſors, a Cam- 
bridge man, and a ſtranger to the uſages of the Uni- 
verſity. At length, by ſome corruption, or at leaſt 
connivance of the Vice-chancellor, and perjury of the 
ſenior proctor Byfield, Wallis was pronounced elected; 
wherefore Stubbe, who was an eye and ear-witneſs 
of all that had paſſed, wrote the ſaid book. 

[D] His wort.] Though ſome of theſe have been 
already mentioned in the courſe of this memoir, it will 
not be amiſs to lay before the reader a view of them 
all together in the following complete liſt of them. 
I. A poem compoſed in his youth, intitled, The Dove, 
or certain paſſages of Coſmography. Lond. 1613. 8vo. 
II. Elementa Furiſprudentie, definitionibus, regulis, & 
ſententiis ſelectioribus Juris Civilis iiluftrata. Oxon. 
1629. 8vo. 1536. 4to. Lugd. Batav. 1652, 16“. 
Amſtel. 1681. 12mo. III. Deſcriptio Juris & Fudicii 
Feudalis, ſecundum conſuetudines Mediolane & Norman- 
nie, pro introductione ad Juriſprudentiam Anglicanam. 
Oxon. 1634. 1636. 8vo. IV. Deſcriptio Juris & 
Tudicii Temporalis, ſecundum conſuetudines feudales & 
Nermanicos. Oxon, 1636. 4to, V. Deſcriptio Juris & 
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Judicii Ecclefiaftici, ſecundum Canone: & Conſuetudines 
Anglicanas. Oxon. 1635. 4to. Theſe two laſt were 
reprinted with Dr Mocket's tract De Politia Ecclefre 
Anglicanæ. Lond. 1683. 8vo. VI. Deſcriptio Juris 
& Tudicii Sacri, ad quam leges, que ad religionem & 
piam cauſam reſpiciunt, refer natur. VII. Deſcriptio 
Juris & Judicii Militaris, ad quem | ges, que rem mi- 
hitarem & ordinem perſonam reſpiciunt, riferuntur. VIII. 
Deferiptio Juri: & Fudicii Maritimi, aalguem leges, qui 
navigationem & negotiationem maritimam reſpiciunt, 
referuntur. Theſe three laſt were printed in one 
volume. Oxon. 1640. 4to. & Lug. Batav & Amſte- 
lodam 1652. in 16%. IX. Furis 2 Judicii Fecialis, 
Ave juris inter gente: & guæſtionem de codem explicatio. 
Oxon. 1659, 4to. X. Caſes and Quiflions reſolued in 
the civil | ah Oxon. 165 2. 8yo. XI. Solutio Qn 
tionis de Legati delinquentis Judice competente. Oxon. 
1657. & Lond. 1717, 8vo. XII. Eruditionis ingenue 1 
ſecimina, ſcilicet 4 Logice Dialedicæ, & Rhe- 
toricæ, nec non Morali; Phileſophiæ, M. T. Ciceronis, 
definitionibus, præcepti: & ſententiis, illuftrata. Oxon... 
1657. XIII. Dreftionum Juris Civilis Centuria, in 
decem claſſes diſtributa. Oxon. 1660. 8vo. Lond. 1682. 
12mo. the zd edit. XV. The TJuriſdifion of the Ad- 
miralty of England aſſerted, againſt Sir Edw. Coke's 
Articuli Admiralitatis, in the 224 chapter of his Juriſ- 


- diftion of Courts. Lond. 1663. in a large 8vo. pub- 


liſhed by Dr Timothy Baldwin, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. There is alſo aſcribed to Dr 
Zouche, An anonymous piece, intituled, Speci 
DQueſftionum Juris Civilis, cum deſignations aut herum 
Oxon, 165 3. 4to, P 


SUPPLEMENT 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. 


A. 


0 SY 2 BERNETHY [Jonx], an Iriſh Preſbyterian divine, who made 4 
OS wear diſtinguiſhed figure there in the preſent century, was the ſon of Mr 
FER9/ YEEer es Abernethy, a diſſenting miniſter in Coleraine, by his wife the daugh- 

ter of —— Walkinſhaw, of Walkinſhaw in Renfrewſhire in Scot- 
land. He was born at Coleraine, October 9, 1680, and after con- 
tinuing under the direction of his parents nine years, was ſeparated 
from them in 1689. His father being ſent by the clergy of his ſect 
to ſollicit ſome public affairs for them at London, his mother, in the 


This memoir is V 
taken from the 
account of his WY 
life prefixed ro VI 
the third volume & 
of his Sermons. | 


where he continued three years: after which he returned to his father's family, then fixed 8 8 


in Coleraine; and being put to ſchool there, made ſo quick a proficiency, that he was 
thought fit for the univerſity at the age of thirteen, and accordingly was ſent to Glaſgow 
college in Scotland. Here having taken the degree of maſter of arts, he inclined to the 
ſtudy of phyſic; but, by the advice of his friends, applied hi.nſelf to divinity ; in pur- 
ſuance of which, he went to Edinburgh, and was ſome time under the care of the cele- 
brated Profeſſor Campbell. Upon his return home, he proſecuted his ſtudies with extra- 
ordinary diligence and ſuch ſucceſs, that he was ſoon taken notice of by the preſbytery of 
Route, of which his father was a member, and under their direction went through the uſual 
trials as 4 candidate for the miniſtry, and was licenſed to preach before the age of twenty- 
one. In June-1701, he had an invitation to preach in the diſſenting congregation at An- 
trim, which was then vacant, and the le, on hearing him, expreſſed an inclination ro 


time in Dublin. He hed in ſeveral congregations in that city, particularly in that hes in the 
of Wood-ftreet, from which he received an invitation to ſtay tome time with them, in the rom 4 
deſign bf ehuſing him into the paſtoral office, in conjunction with the famous Mr Boyle (5) ; the Poet. 


[4] His mather loft him wwith @ relation at Ballyme- moment he removed, the arch on which they were 
nagh.] By this means be eſcaped the fatal calami- ftanding fell down. This otherwiſe trifling circum- 
(1) See ſome ac- ties of the fege of Derry (1), in which Mrs Aber- tance is inſerted, becauſe mentioned by the writer of 
bed e this nethy loſt all her other children. | | his life as 2 particular act of Providence exerted in 

ze in Admiral [8] He was carried into land], On his way his favonr; a remark which ſutely had been better 


; _—_ thither, diverting himſelf. at Belſaſt with a ſer - unnoticed, or at molt advanced problematically. To 
[F] Vi. v. vant who! attended him on che bridge that joins that deny the exerciſe of a particular providence in the 


town c the county of Down, they had continued a Deity's government of the world is certainly impious, 
confiderable time upon the bridge; when young Aber- yet nothing 2 — 2 of the ſcorner 1 4 than 
nethy cuſting his ey vpon ſomething which. catched an incautious for wa in determining the parti- 
his tancy at > diftance.- ſuddenly tan to it, and the cular inſtances of it. | 50 
- VOL. VI. SUP. - A but 
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tumults occaſioned by the inſurrection of the Iriſh (a), withdrew from her houſe to Derry, (i This infur- 
and left this ſon with a Relation at Ballymenagh [A], who, in the general confuſion, deter- _— at 60s 


mined to remove to Scotland, and having no opportunity of conveying the child to his ofKing Jamesll. 
mother, carried him thither [B]. He was put to 2 grammar-ſchool in that kingdom, Sener Hitt. of 


call him to the paſtoral charge: but be defigned, before he ſettled any-where, to ſpend ſome 4% See more of 
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to his own inclination) determined him to return to the 
north, where he received an unanimous call from the congregation at Antrim ; and he was 
about to be ordained there, when his father died [C], by whoſe deceaſe Coleraine becoming 
vacant, preſented a call thither to the ſon ; whereupon a conteſt ariſing between that and 


Antrim, the matter was referred to the general ſynod, who gave their deciſion in favour 


(e) See that pre- 
late's article in 


rhis Supplement. 


of Antrim, where Mr Abernethy was ordained Auguſt 8, 1703. Soon after this, he 
entered into matrimony with Miftreſs Suſan Jordan, whoſe father was dead, and her mo- 
ther married again to Dominic Heyland, of Caſtleroe, Elq; Our paſtor was very happy 
in this marriage At the ſame time, he was highly pleaſed with his ſituation at Antrim , 
his congregatibn was his delight, and he applied himſelf to the paſtoral care with grear 
diligence ; he became admired for his pabtic performances; his heart wav much ſet — 
the acquilition of kngwledge, for which purpoſe, he was very induſtrious in reading, and 
was the principal life of a ſociety of miniſters and candidates in thoſe parts, who met 
occaſionally to ipend a day in uſeful converſation, and to communicate their ſtudies ; an 
excellent deſign, and which was carried on for ſeveral years, not without conſtderable ſuc- 
ceſs. In the mean time, our paſtor grew into great eſteem with gentlemen of the firſt 
rank in the neighbourhood ; the vivacity of his ſpirit and true wit, corrected fo as to be 
perfectly conſiſtent with the gravity of his character, an exact probity of manners and 
good-breeding, recommended him to the beſt company, and his abilities foon became the 
ſubject of general obſervation among his brethren of the miniftry ; by his wiſdem and 
diſcretion, his candor and modefty, he ſoon became one of thoſe whom the ſynod moſt 
depended on in the management of their public affairs, and had a very large ſhare in it. 
As a preacher, he was conſidered as their greateſt ornament. When he had been nine 
years at Antrim, he had a call, in 1710, to Derry ; but the general ſynod determined his 
continuance at Antrim. In 1712, he loſt his wife, by whom he had one ſon and three 
daughters: her death made a deep impreſſion upon his mind, he loved her with the 
greateſt tendernefs, and lamented the loſs in a retirement from the world, as much as his 
buſineſs would permit. In this retirement he began to write a diary of his life [DJ. In 
1716, in purſuance of a project which had been long in his thoughts, he applied himſetf 
to labour in the inſtruction and converſion of the native Iriſh in the neighbourhood of 
Antrim, who were almoſt univerſally of the Popiſh perſuaſion. In this deſign he went 
frequently to an adjacent place called Loughſide, inhabited by the greateſt numbers of 
them, inviting them to public lectures, appointed in the moſt convenient places, for their 
attendance. And the large ſhare he had in the management of the public affairs relating 
to his ſect calling him frequently abroad, his brethren of the miniſtry in the neighbourhood 
gave their aſſiſtance in this attempt upon the native Iriſh ; which, however, proved of little 
avail. In 1717, he was invited to Uſher's Quay in Dublin, and was appointed to ga 
thither by the general ſynod, in 1718 ; but he now diſputed their power, and after ſpend- 
ing three months at Dublin, by way of trial or probation, he returned to Antrim, with a 
fixed reſolution to continue there. Here commenced the principal æra of his life. Some 
time before the attempt to remove him to Dublin againſt his inclination, Dr Hoadly, then 
Biſhop of Bangor, publiſhed his famous ſermon upon the nature of Chrift's kingdom (c). 
which no ſooner came to the hands of Mr Abernethy, than he peruſed it with extraordinary 
delight; the principles advanced in it were entirely agreeable to his on fentiments ; he 
had long eſpouſed the cauſe of what he called Chriſtian liberty, againft the powers claimed 
and exerciſed in his church by the conſtitution of it, and was looked upon as the head of 
the party which eſpouſed the cauſe of that liberty. However, in the debates which the 
ſynod now fell into upon that point, he maintained the character of wifdom-and candor 
with thofe who were his fierceſt antagoniſts. Yet the diſputes increaſed, till the fire kindled 
into a flame, which broke out at length into ſuch a diviſion as bordered upon a ſchiſm, of 
which our divine was the chief promoter. In this ſpirit he even proceeded to ſet up a fo- 
ciety of miniſters at Belfaſt, who refuſing to fubſcribe their aſſent to ſome articles of the ge- 
neral ſynod, were called Nonſubſcribers [ EI. Upon this account he was left by great num 
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' but his father's advice (not dif 


[C] His father died.) He had a very high eſteem 
of the old gentleman, and not undefervedly, ac- 
cording to the character given of him; that he was 
an eminent Chriſtian, a learned divine, a laborious 

ſtor, a man of deep penetration and ſolidity of 


judgment. of ſtrength of memory almoſt unparalleled. 


an — * — ſpirit, a delicate taſte for corrett 


ſpeaking and writing, and a man of a polite beha- 
your and adreſs Es a 7 
He began to wvrite a diary of his life. 

1 1 2. February 1712-13. It 142 a 
zeview of his paſt life, even from his cradle, and con- 
tained fix large volumes in 4to, in a very ſmall hand, 
and very * Such diaries muſt needs be 
of excellent ſervice to the writers in man 


"But I know not whether the practice has 


negle&, among the Engliſh clergy eſpecially 


mto 
5 , perha 
' from the malicious uſe made by Mr Prynne of Arch- 


oy Laud's diary, in the proſecution of that pre- 


- 


- 


a real Inquiltion, | +: i 


FE} They were called Nonfubferibers.} The: prin- 
cipies of theſa Nonſubſcribers wete, (t.] Fiat 

riſt has determined and fixed the terms of commu- 
nion in the church, ſo that all Chriſtians who com- 
ply with theſe have a right to communion; and that 
no men or ſet of men have power to add any other 
terms than thoſe ſettled in the Goſpel. (2.) It is 
not neceſſary as an evidence of being in the faith, 
that the candidates for the minaltry ſhould fabſcribe 
the Wefminſter Confeſſion ; and that no uninſpired 
form of artieles ſhould be put the terms upon 
. ſubſcription. (3). To. call 
a right to i ubſcripti (3 o 
2 men to — nieg their 
faith, upon the of cutting them off from 
communion, if they ſhould refuſe it, and this merely 


upon ſuſpicion and — 00g the perſons. required 


to purge themſelves by ſuch. declarations cannot be 
fairly convicted upon evidence, of error, or bereſy. 
is to exerciſe n exorbitant and arbitrary power, and 
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bers of his congregatio at Anitig),, who. differ hmm bum in theſe prigciples, yet he never | 5 

did or ſaid any thing which e Wben things.grew neat to an a 3 
n rupture, he wrote. a paper intituled Seaſanghle Attic to the contending Parties. in the _ 

at Dublin: where there ning about this time to be a vacancy in the congregation of A 
Woodſtreet, he was invited thither, and accepted the call. Some time after his ſettling at , 


Dublin, he entered into a ſecond matriage with Miſs Boyd, davghter of John Boyd, Eſq, © 
of Rathmore near Antrim, a gentlewoman of character and fortune, and he lived with her 
in all the tenderneſs of conjugal affection till his death. In 1733, the Iriſh Preſbyterians, 
upon the encouragement given them by ſome perſons of diſtinction in England, with an 
aſſurance that a conſiderable number of members of parliament would appear on their ſide, 
purpoſed to move the houſe of commons for a bill to repeal the ſacramental teſt act. When _ 
this project was firſt formed, Mr Abernethy wrote a paper to promote it [G, but the | « 
deſign miſcarried, He had for ſome years. been attacked at times with the gout, which 2 
at laſt ſeizing his head, diſmiſſed him from all his labours in this world, in December ; a 
1740. He died as he had lived, with great firmneſs and tranquillity of mind, in the 1 
Goth year of his age. The writer of his life hath ſummed up his character as follows. He | 
was remarkable for a ſprightly wit, the moſt diſtant poſſible from levity. He had naturally 
a negligent air, and the appearance of inattention in company ; but ſtrangers were often ſur- 
prized to hear him reaſon juſtly, and ſpeak with exactneſs, when he had appeared to them 
very little to mind what was ſaid. He had an extraordinary talent for reproof, his manner 
being animated with the greateſt tenderneſs of ſpirit for the reproved perſon, and with the 
warmelt zeal for God. His mind was formed for friendſhip, he entered into the true 
ſpirit of it, had a great reliſh for thoſe ſtrict intimacies, in which only the true joys of it 
can be taſted, and he was impenetrable in keeping the ſecrets of his friends. He took much , 
2 in directing and aſſiſting young candidates in their ſtudies, inclining them to think a 
or themſelves, and to take them off all undue regard to authority. His whole conduct ; 
was guided with the greateſt prudence. He was exactly temperate, rather indeed to 2 
fault abſtemious, and ſometimes he took pleaſure in the greateſt ſeverities of virtue. His 
paſſions were naturally ſtrong, but under correction; there is no part of his character more 
to be admired than this. In prayer he had a fluency of thought and expreſſion, which 
ſeemed inexhauſtible : it appears from his diary that he took much pains to perfect himſelf 
in this gift. Beſides the pamphlets mentioned, we have four volumes in & vo. of his Ser- 
mons in print [H], and he left ſeveral others in MS, | 


[F] He awrote ſeaſenable advice, &c.] The defign 
of this piece is to prove, that there ought to be no 
breach of communion among Proteſtant Diſſenters in 


the North, on account of the late different ſentiments 


and practices relating to the ſubſcription of the Ve- 
miner Confeſſion, This paper was anonymous; but 
being anſwered by one Maſterton, our author replied 
in a book to which he prefixed his name, acknow- 
ledging himſelf to be the author of The Seaſonable Aa- 
vice. To this reply there was a Preface by the ſame 
miniſters before-mentioned at Dublin, and with this 
the controverſy between him and Maſterton ended. 
[S] He wrote a paper to promote it.] In this paper 
our civine -undertook to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs 
and injuſtice of all ſach laws, as upon account 
of mere difference in religious opiaions and uſages, 
ſhould incapacitate ſubjects, in other reſpects verfettly 
qualified for it, to ſerve their country in places of 
power and truſt, and abridge them of thoſe privileges 
and advantages to which, as free-born ſubjects, they 
have a natural and juſt title; and particularly that in 


the preſent ſtate of Ireland, the continuing to reſtrain 


Proteſtants by ſuch legal incapacities, is a great error 


in politics, and cannot but weaken the Proteſtant ia- 
tereſt, and, in conſequence of that, be of real diſſer- 
vice to the government. This paper was written with 
much ſpirit and ſtrength of argument, ſays the writer 
of his life, but the defign miſcarried (2). 

[H] Four wolumcs of his ſermomt in print.] After 
ke came to Dublin, he preached a ſet of ſermons on 
the Divine attributes, one volume of which, upon the 
exiſtence and natural perfections of the Deity, was 
publiſhed by himſelf, and another upon the moral 
attributes was publiſhed after his death by his friends. 
In handling this ſubject, he avoided all metaphyfical 
niceties, and choſe the method of proving God's exi- 
ſtence and attributes from his works; upon which ac- 
count, the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury Dr Thomas 
Herring was much pleaſed with the ſermons, and re- 
commended them to the careful E of young 
elergy men, eſpecially ſince the attacks upos the mor 
attributes had been then lately made by an aſſuming 
writer (3) [Lord ps. guar" Thefe ſermons were 
printed at Dublin, reprinted at London. The 


other two volumes upon practical ſubjects came out 


in 1748, printed at London, all in 8vo. 


ARBUTHNOT Conax], an eminent phyſician, a diſtinguiſhed wit, and a polite 


writer, was deſcended from the noble family of his name in Scotland (a), 


and the ſon of a 


(2) See the Ce- 
neral Hiftery of 
England, 


(3) See that 
— 
ticle 18 t - 
ptement. 


(4) See an c- 
count gf this fa- 


clergyman of the Epiſcopal church there. He was born at Arbuthnot in Kincairdinſhire, mily itt the Bris 

near Montroſs, not long after the reſtoration of King Charles II. and being ſent at a pro- — 
age to the Univerſity of Aberdeen, applied himſelf diligently to all the academical 

ſtudies, particularly to that of phyſic, in which he took his Doctor's degree. But his fa- 

ther not complying with the Revolution, forfeited his church preferment, and retiring for 


(3) Commuri- a ſupport to a ſmall eſtate of his own (4); the ſons embracing the ſame political principles, 

Cee Cuche, Found themſelves under a of ſeeking their fortune abroad. The Doctor, however, 

1 — — no further than to 22 where, it ow, he was 8 in * of Mr 

honda, - illiam Pate, a woollen-draper, and preſently the buſineſs of teaching the mathema- ; 
tics (c), for which he was very aal Saale — probably thus employed, when Dr (7) Fromthein- | 
Woodward's Eſſay towards a natural biftory of the earth came out, in 1695, which containing N. Muschler. 
ſuch an account of the univerſal deluge, is was obſerved by our mathematical maſter to be N. 5 

* rreconcileable to juſt, philaſophical ings upon the principles of that ſcience, he drew 


between 


uf Av KN of Dr Woedwars m , of the Deluge, &c. with 6 compariſon m_ 
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Steng's philoſophy and the Dottor's, in 10% be of marine bedit9 dug ity out of the earth, ty 
J. A. M. D. with d letter to the Antber,. "co: goſtiao Scylla“s 
book on the ſame fuel, printed in ie Philoſophical Tramſassiom, by W. W. F. R. S. [A]. 
This learned piece, which came out 1697, $vo.; laid the firſt ſtone of our author's literary 
fame, and it received no incbnſiderable increaſe pot long after by his Eſſay on the uſefulneſs of 
the Mathematics io young ftndents in the univerſities, publiſhed in 1700, 8vo. In the mean 
time, as phyſic was his profeſſion, ſo the practice of it was principally in vie w; and though he 
met with no great entouragement at firſt, yet after a while his buſineſs increaſed to a compe- 
tency, and his ſkill therein, added to a good-natured wit and extenſive learning, introduced 
him by degrees into good eſteem and favour with the learned and polite part of the world, 
inſomuch that he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society LE] on St. Andrew's day 
1704 (d), and on the 3oth of October the following year he was fw 
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64) Communi- 


) Commu ' | orn phy ſician extraor- 

Birch, from the dinary to Queen Anne, by her Majeſty's ſpecial command, in conſideration of his good 

— of that and ſucceſsful ſervices performed as phyſician to his Royal Highneſs (e) [Prince George of (e) Boyer's li 
. | deen 


Denmark] [CJ, in conſequence whereof, upon the indiſpoſition of Dr Hannes, he was ap- — 
pointed fourth phyſician in ordinary to the Queen in November 1709 (/, and was ad- 5 
mitted a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians April 27, 1710 (g). He was choſen ſecond (g) Dr Munch. 


(FF) IC. p. 403. 


cenſor September 30, 1723, and was made an elect October 5, 1727, on the 18th of 3 
+ Abeodem, Which month he pronounced the Harveian oration T. He had now been ſome time inti- | 


- mately connected with the celebrated triumvirate Swift, Pope, and Gay, and it was not 
long before he added a new luſtre to that conſtellation of wits by the brightneſs of his own. 
Early in the year 1714, he engaged with Pope and Swift in a deſign to write a ſatire on 
the abuſe of human learning in every branch, which was to have been executed in the hu- 
morous manner of Cervantes (Y), and a conſiderable progreſs was made therein before the 

Queen's demiſe ; but that fatal incident put a ſtop to all further proſecution of this noble f r ase 
project, at leaſt in a regular way. The dilaſter ſunk deeply upon our author's ſpirits, and, r bis kinks 


to divert his mclancholy, he made a trip to Paris (i). His ſtay there was, however, very pay. 


(i) Probably in 


(8) See Pore's hopes of finding 


as ticle, under re- 
mark 1. 


- +» (5) Ar the re- 


LI] FV. V. R. S. S.] Theſe initial letters denote 
William Wotton : an extraordinary genius, who was 
born at Wrentham in Suffolk, Auguſt 13, 1666, and 
having received the firſt part of his education from his 
1) Vie. Henry father (i), was admitted of Catharine hall, Cam- 
otton. B. D. bridge, in April 1676, before he was ten years 
Rector of Wren- d (2), commenced A. B. in 1679, and che winter 
tham, well a 
&.lles in the ori- following was introduced by Dr Burnet, then 2 
ental langusges. at the Rolls, to moſt of the learned men in London, 
(2) See the col- and aſſiſted Dr William Lloyd Biſhop of St Alaph in 
lege regiſter, dae making a catalogue of his books. Upon his return 
(3) * ** to Cambridge, c was made a fellow of St John's 
ege reziſter, a 
(4) He repeated Col.ege (3), and in 1691 commenced B. D. which 
exactly one of year Riſhop Lloyd gave him the finecure of L'an- 
this Biſhop's ſer- drillo in Denbighſhire (4). He was afterwards made 
. chaplain to the Earl of Nottingham then ſecretary of 
prize. Rate, who preſented him to the reftory of Middleton 
From an ori- Keynes in Buckinghamſhire in 1693, and to whom 
gi-al le'ter of he dedicated his Refle ions upon antient and med rn 
his in Mof. 0 J,-ning, publiſhed at London in 1694, 8vo. the next 
— 2 year he ſubjoined his abſtratt of Scylla's book above- 
16:6. la the mentioned, being then parſon of Aldbury, near Guild- 
ſame collection ford, in Surry “. In 1701 came out his = of Rome, 
is alſo a letter, intended for the uſe of the Duke of Gloucefter (5), 
—_— _ pupil to Biſhop Buroet, who gave him a prebend of 
— al Tor dome Saliſbury in 1705. The ſame year he publiſhed at 
N London, in 8 vo. 4 Defence of the Reflections upon an- 
tient and modern learning, in anſwer to the cbjections of 
Sir William Temple and others, with Obſervations 
upon The Tale of a Tub; and the next year he pub- 
liſhed a ſermon, under the title of The rights of the 


communi: ations 
Wotton then in- 
clergy in the * „ church aſſerted (6). In 1707, 


- tenged to write, 
(s) The Duke 
died before it was 
finiſhed. 


about Mr Foyle, 
b Archbiſhop T enifon conferred upon him the degree 
(6) This was the 


whoſe life Mr 
e of D. D. and in 1708 he drew up a ſhort view of Dr 
Dr Tindal's me- Hickes's Theſaurus. In the mean time, being a care- 
| Teſs oeconomift, he was obliged for debt, in 1714, to 
retire into South Wales, where he drew up Memoirs 
of the cathedral churches of St David's and Llan- 
daf (7). Here alſo he wrote his Miſcellancons diſ- 
courſes relating to the traditions and uſages of the. Scri 
(% It was on and Phariſers, which were printed in 1718, in five 
Mark zin. and volumes 8yo. The next year he publiſhed a diſcourſe 
— 22 = 2 oe ve hs Son of God, as an un- 
"+ :- een doubted argument of his Divinity (8). After his re- 
— Oo Wa turn from Wales, he preached io Welth, in 1722, be- 
terland, in his fore the Britiſh. ſociety, and was perhaps the only 
Moyle's lectures, Engliſhman that ever attempted to preach in that 
2 language. The ſame year came out at Eyſenach his 
- (6) K was put. Afcount of the lift and writings of Mr Thomas Stanley, 
liſhed by Mr author of the lives of the antient philoſophers, inti- 


- rorable per- 
- formance. 


| —— ct Browne 
illis Eſq; See 
his article. ' 


Herman, at the tyled, Elogium Stanleii, auctore Gulielms Wotteno, 


end of Scewvola” 
$ammar:!banus'y 
Lig ia Gallerum, 


75. O. (9g). In 1723, he printed in Bibliotheca Li- 
teraria an account 0 


* 
=» * 


sn 


grave, written in Latin by himfclf, 


the Carnaryon record, contain - 


ing an account of ſeveral antient Welſh tenures; this 
record had ſome relation to the Welſh laws, which 
he was then tranſlating, but was not publiſhed till 
1730, four years after his death, which happened 
February 13, 1726. He was interred at Buxtead in 
Eſſex, where there is a ſhort 1 ut over his 
f. His Diſcourſe 
concerning the tonfuſion of languages at Babel came out 
in 1730, 8vo. as did alſo the ſame year his Advice to 
a young Student, with a method of fludy for the four firſt 
years. He was the author alſo of the following ano- 
nymous pamphlets: (.) 4 letter to Euſebia, in 1707. 
(2.) The caſe of the preſent convecation confid.red, iu 
1711. (3.) Reflections on the preſent poſture of affairs, 
in 1712. (4.) Obſervations en the ſlate of the nation, 
in 1713. (J.] 4 vindicatien of the Earl of Nottingham, 
in 1714. He had a prodigious memory, had all 
his 2 in ready caſh, and he knew moſt of the 
languages from ealt to weſt, | 
[B] Choſen Fellow of the Raya Society.] He com- 
municated a paper to that ſociety, which is printed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 328. intituled, 
Of the regularity ef the births of both ſexes. Among 
the innumerable footſteps, ſays he, of Divine Provi- 
dence to be found in the works of nature, there is a 
very remarkable one to be obſerved in the exact bal- 
lance that is maintained between the numbers of men ? 
and women; for, by this means, it is provided that 
the ſpecies may never fall away or periſh, ſince every 
male may have its female, and of a proportionabile 
age. This equality of males and females is not the 
blind effect of chance, but Divine Providence works 
it for a good end ; which he proceeds to demonſtrate 
upon the principles of the doctrine of chances, from 
tables of births ws 1629 to 1710; and having thence 
ſhewn that Providence brings forth more males than 
females, and that almoſt in a conſtant proportion, 
be obſerves it to be neceſſary, from the greater de- 
ſtruction of males from wars, &c. He is of opinion 
that this equality in the births has no other probabi- 
lity from phyſics, than that in our firit parents ſeed 
there were at firſt formed an equal number of both 
ſexes, He draws this ſcholium from the whole, that 
it follows from hence that polygamy is contrary to 
the law of nature and to the propagation of the hu- 
TC) Fiss to bi Royal Hi ] W "have re 
s 3.] We 1 
ceived the following account 187 5 particular en- t — 
2 — him by her Majefty ; viz. chat the Prince — 
deing ſaddenly ill at E was recommended 
to the Doctor, who 


o be the ſpot, ænd 
his. Highneſs recovering by his afbſtatce, empioyed 


bim always after ay his phyſician, 


” 


7 - N rag 
N + = ”_ b 


ARBUTHNOT. 
mort, he returned to London in the beginning of September [D], and having loſt his BY 
former refidence at St James's, he took a houſe in Dover-ſtreet (&) ; and we find him the (4) Sec bis letter 
next year jointly with Pope aſſiſting Gay in the comedy of Three Hours after Marriage [E], September 1 
which was brought upon the ſtage in 1716 (J). In the beginning of the ſeaſon at Bath in Pope's Levers, 
1722, he went thither apparently for his health, being accompanied by one of his brothers of de virion. | 
a very ſingular character, who was lately come to England [F]. In 1727, he publiſhed Tables 1 Guy's 
of antient coins, weights, and meaſures, in 4to [G]. He continued to practiſe his faculty mark [7]. 
with good reputation, not without diverting his leiſure Hours in writing papers of wit and 

humour, among which his Epitaph upon the infamous Colonel Chartres [H] ſhines velu: 

inter ignes Luna minores; this came out in 1731. And the next year the Doctor contri- 

buted his mite towards detecting and puniſhing the ſcandalous frauds and abuſes that had 


been carried on under the ſpecious name of the CHARITABLE CoRPoRAT1ON [II. 


[D] He returned in the beginning of September.) His 
view in this excurſion will perhaps be gueſſed at from 
a paſſage in Pope's letter, welcoming him home; 
dated September 7th, which that friend begins thus : 
I am glad your travels 2 you, improve you 
I am fure they could not. You are not ſuch a youth 
2s that you can run about with a King of fixteen, 
and, which makes him ſtill more a child; a King of 
Frenchmen. 


been already ſaid in Mr Gay's article, of the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of this play, which was damned the firſt night 


the of acting (10), we ſhall add that in the to 
he Salenef, fpoken by Mr Wilks, was this fling 


(10) Under 
article of Gay. 


ov» WH © = os 


at it: 
Sach xcere the ag who boldly did adventure 
To club a farce by tripartite indenture ; 
But tet them ſhare their dividend of praiſe, 
And wear their own fool's-cap inflead of bayes. 


Arbuthnot r this jeſt by an ironical ridicule 
of it, in his pamphlet, intituled, Gulliver de ed, 
Kc. Our author, no doubt, had this miſadventure 
upon his mind, when he wrote the ironical pamphlets 
(11) See remarks upOn Dr Woodward, here after-mentioned 11). 
lo]. UF | His brother, of a fingular — In a let- 
ter, tember 1, 1722, to Mr Digby, then 
at Bath, Mr Pope ſpeaks thus of him: Dr Arbuth- 
not is going to Bath, and will ſtay there a fortnight 
or more, ps you would be comforted to have a 
* fight of him, whether you need him or not. I think 
* him as good a doctor as any man for one that is ill, 
and a better doctor for one that is well. He would 
do admirably for Mrs Mary Digby: ſhe needed only 
to follow his hints to be in eternal buſineſs and 
* amuſement of mind; and as active as ſhe could defire. 
* But, indeed, I fear ſhe would out-walk him, for (as 
Dean Swift obſerved to me the very firſt time I ſaw 
the Doctor] He is a man that can do every thing But 
(12) The Doctor © qualk (12). His brother, who is lately come into 
3 ; England, goes alſo to the Bath, and is a more ex- 


and — man than he, worth your going thither 
— "has © on purpoſe to know him. The ſpirit of philan- 
afthmatical, * thropy, ſo long dead to our world, is revived in 


* him: he is a philoſopher all of fire; ſo warmly, 
* nay ſo wildly in the right, that he forces all others 
* about him to fo too, and draws them into his 
* vortex. He is 4 ſtar, that looks as if it were all 
* fire, but is all ignity, all gentle and beneficial 
influence. If there be other men in the world that 
would ſerve a friend, yet he is the only one, I be- 
* lieve, that could make an enemy ſerve a friend. 
G] His tables of coins, &c.] In ſo arduous an un- 
ing, our author may be if ſome 
errors have eſcaped his dili Several of theſe 
were obſerved and correct 
with, in a pi 


q. The Tables *; thoſe uſes of glaſs-and linen were, it Gems, 

this * = | = keygens: or Uo if 7 

benen Mr £00] His epitaph mpon, Colonel Chartra:') It runs 
dult. mw: 


Vow VI. Sus. 


* 


9 


[E] The Three hours after marriage.) To what has ; 


The 
: ſame 


| Here continueth to rot 
The body of Francis Chartres, 
Who, with an indefatigable conſtancy 
And inimitable uniformity of life, 
| Perſiſted, 
In ſpite of age and infirmities, 
In the practice of every human vice, 
Exckpting prodigality and hypocriſy : 
His inſatiable avarice exempting him from the firſt; 
His matchleſs impudence from the ſecond. 
Nor was he more ſingular in the undeviating pravity 
Of his manners, thati ſucceſsful 
In accutnulating wealth : 
For, without trade or profeſſion, 
Without truſt of public money, 
And without bribe-worthy ſervice, 
He acquired, or more properly created 
A miniſterial eſtate. 
He was the only perſon of his time 
Who could cheat without the maſk of honeſty, 
Retain his primzval meanneſs when poſſeſſed of | 
Ten thouſand a year (13): (13) He wat 
And having daily deſerved the gibbet for what he did; „th about 


, 20col, a year 


Was at laſt condemned to it for what he could not do. in land, and 


Oh indignant reader ! boner wY 
Think not his life uſeleſs to mankind, 
Providence connived at his execrable deſigns, 
To give to after-ages a conſpicuous 
Proof ard example 
Of how ſmall eſtimation is exorbitant wealth 
In the fight of God, by his beſtowing it on 


The moſt unworthy of all mortals (14). (14) 4 2 
a a orks, by War- 
This Francis Chartres was infamous for all manner —_ Vol. HI. 
of vices (15). When he was an enſign in the army, 67 5) ” 9 
he was drummed out of the regiment for a cheat. rafter was fi:gu- 
He was next baniſhed Bruſſels, and drummed out of lar in every other 
Ghent, on the ſame account. After a hundred tricks 283 2 
at the gaming - tables, he taok to lending money at an _— 


p ; was a coward 
exorbitant intereſt, and on great penalties, accumu- who had his 


lating premium, intereſt, and capital, and ſeizing to fighting days, 
a minute when the payments became due. In a word, would ſuffer 
by a conſtant attention to the vices, wants, and follies 225 — * 
of mankind, he acquired an immenſe fortune. His baſketted for re- 
houſe was a bawdy. houſe. He was twice fuſing a chal- 
condemned for rapes, and pardoned, but the laſt time lenge one da, 
not without impriſonment in Newgate, and large con- ud the next Cay 
fiſcations. He died in Scotland in 1731, aged ſixty- — ill His gat 
two. The populace at his funeral raiſed a great riot, 
almoſt tore the body out of the coffin, and threw dead 
ogy &c. 229 along with = | 

The ation. Azbuthnot, 2 + Thompſon 
banker at Paris, and —— letter to his 4 the — 
brother the Doctor in London, and another to Sir hen Dogs = 


letter was neither 


y wh his own hand; and is as follows: — 
, 4 | my wh however, i 
5 ww 2 | I believe, will frprize INS 
LH et, » I you. J u - 
©, F Jad: the aaders terger Thom + arreiled trani- lowed offering 
* mitted to me by wen from Sir Robert Sutton. and Tanzen Mag. fo 
8 7: can't 2732. 


AR BUT HNO. 
ſame year he publiſhed his excellent eſſay concerning The nature of Aliments [K], the choick 
of them, &c. which was followed next year by The fes of air on buman bodies... He was 
apparently led to the ſubjc&ts of theſe treatiſes by the conſiderations of his own caſe an 
aſthma, which gradually increaſing with his years, became ſhortly after deſperate and in- 
curable. Under this affliction he retired, in 1734, to Hampſtead, in the view of finding 
ſome ſmall relief; whence, in anſwer to a kind inquiry of Mr Pope, he gave that friend 
ö a particular account of his diſtemper and hopeleſs condition [ LJ, which carried him off 

„ Hiftori.al February 27, 1734-5 (m), at his houſe in Cork-ſtreet, Burlington-gardens. He was in 

8727 all reſpects a moſt amiable perſon, and well deſerving of that juſt character which is drawn 

Letter XX. of him by the elegant pen of Lord Orrery, who, in his life of Swift (u), having given an 

account of the Dran, concludes his letter thus: I ſhould have been much pleaſed in find- 

ing ſome of Dr Arbuthnot's in this collection.“ Although he was juſtly celebrated for wit 
and learning, there was an excellence in his character more amiable than all his other quali- 
fications, I mean the goodneſs of his heart. He has ſhewed himſelf equal to any of his 
cotemporaries in humour and vivacity, and he was ſuperior to moſt men in acts of humanity 
and benevolence : his very ſarcaſms are the ſatirical ſtrokes of good-nature ; they are like 
{laps on the face given in jeſt, the effects of which may raiſe a bluſh, but no blackneſs will 
appear after the blows : he laughs as jovially as an at endant upon Bacchus, but continues as 
ſober and conſiderate as a diſciple of Socrates. He is ſeldom ſerious, except in attacks upon 
vice, and then his ſpirit riſes with a manly ſtrength and noble indignation. His epitaph 
upon Chartres, allowing one ſmall alteration (o), is a complete and maſterly compoſition in its 


(5) Putting the 


the word /*- - kind. No man exceeded him in the moral duties of life, a merit ſtill more to his honour, 

and t. as the united powers of wit and genius are ſeldom ſubmiſſive enough to confine themſelves 

within the limitations of morality. In his letter to Pope, written as it were upon his death- 

bed, he diſcovers ſuch a noble fortitude of mind at the approach of his diſſolution, as could 

be inſpired only by a clear conſcience, and the calm retroſpect of an uninterrupted ſeries of 

virtue. The Dean laments the loſs of him with a tender ſincerity : The death of Mr 

Gay and Dr Arbuthnot, ſays he to Mr Pope, goes near my heart; their living would have 

been a great comfort to me, although I was never to have ſeen them; like a fum of money 

in the bank, from which I ſhould receive the leaſt annual intereſt, as I do from you, and have 

. Hog Bf done from Lord Bolingbroke (p). The Doctor was a married man, and had children, parti- 


cularly two ſons Charles and George; the former of whom was educated at Chriſtchurch 
college in Oxford [M], and entered into the church; and George is ſtill living, and is firſt 
ſecondary in the remembrance-office under Lord Maſham, a place of very conſiderable 
profit, and is poſſeſſed of an ample fortune beſides, which he enjoys with a fair reputation. 
The Doctor ſhared the like fortune with his friends Pope and Swift, in having ſeveral brats 
illegitimately fathered upon him, among which the famous romance of Robinſon Cruſoe 

is 


Lett.r LXX, 


can't ſend the execution of them a better way, than place; my nights are bad, but man creatures 


ton, No 131. for 
June I, 1732. 


to addreſs them to Sir Robert Sutton again. Sup- 
« poſe Mr Belloni's letter to the committee will be 
delivered in time, or it the committee is diſſolved, 
* you ſee the ſaid letter is addreſſed to him. I hope 
* this favour will be of uſe to the ſufferers, and ſo to 
* the nation; my intention at leaſt is, that it ſhould 
* beſo. I go in two days to Bourbon, but my ſon 
will convey my letters to me till I come back, 
* which will be in about a month or five weeks. My 
Lord Waldgrave is at Compeigne, ſo I could not 
communicate this to his Lordſhip without loſing a 
« poſt. I came from Rouen here yeſternight, and 
the poſt goes early away this morning. I can only 
* add by love and ſervice to the family, and that I 
am, with great affection, 


© Dear Brother, 
« Yours (16). 


[XI 4 treatiſe of the nature of Aliments, &c.] This 
performance is of greater extent and latitude than what 
the title promiſes : for though the Doctor has thought 
fit to call it only particular rules of diet, yet whoever 
reads it will bad, that in many, if not in moſt diſeaſes, 
beſides the cauſes and diagnoſtics, he has often given 
us the method of cure by medicine as well as diet. 

LL] He gave @ particular account of his caſe.) This 


excellent letter is in theſe terms: 


I little doubt of 


* are worſe, As for you, my good friend, I think, : 


* fince our firſt acquaintance, there has not been any 
* of thoſe little ſuſpicions or jealouſies which often 
affect the ſincereſt friendſhip, I am ſure not on m 
* fide. I muſt be ſo fincere as to own, that thoug 
I could not help valuing you for thoſe talents which 
* the world praiſes, yet they were not the foundation 
* of my friendſhip. They were quite of another ſort, 
nor will I at preſent offend you by cnumerating 
* them. And I make it my laſt requeſt, that you 
* will continue that noble diſdain and abhorrence of 
vice, which you ſeem naturally endued with, but 
© ſtill with regard to your own ſafety, and ftudy more 
to reform than chaſtiſe, though the one can't be ef- 
* fected without the other. 

* Lord Bathurſt I have always honoured for every 
good quality that a perſon of his rank ought to 
have. Pray give my reſpects and kindeſt wiſhes to 
the family. My veniſon ftomach is gone, but I 
© have thoſe about me and often with me, who will 
be very glad of his preſent, If it is left at my 
© houſe, it will be tranſmitted ſafe to me. | 

A recovery in my caſe, and at my age, is i 
© fible ; the kindeſt wiſhes of my friends is an Eurbe- 
naa. Living or dying | ſhall be 


by, 


1] Charles <vas bred at Chriftcburch.} He 
there, but before be took the degree of A. M. 
which was June 26, 1731, he had the misformne 


&L 


of that of my Lord Bathurſt. I have nothing to being in a duel with one Mr Ferrabeg of the 

* repay my friends with at t but prayers and ſawe who be was jealous of in ſoine love 

good wiſhes. I have the ſatisſaction to find that I affair: but zs Ferrabee was the aggreſſor, aud Ar- 

am as officioufly ſerved by my friends as he that buthnot ſometime in a languiſhing condition, from 

has thouſands to leave in legacies, beſides the aſſur- the he received, before he recovered it was | 

* ance of their ſincerity. God Almighty has made my with-difficu could get into orders, or obtain his (7) 

© bodily difeaſc as eaſy as a thing of that nature can degree (17). Mr Charles Arbuthnot — of obo 

© be. | have found relief ſometimes from tho air of this verſes, addrefied to the King, which arc "as = o 
a | as | 3 2 : a k p — vr 

as 


ae Mid en 


is worth mentioning [N]. In 1761, came Gut, in two volumes 8vo. The miſte!lantous 
works of the late Dr Arbuthnot ; to which is prefixed the following advertiſement : The 
contents O] of theſe volumes, and what is inſerted in Swift's miſcellanies, comprehend 
all the pieces of wit and humour of this admirable author. Theſe miſcellanies, which ac- 
cording to the title page were printed at Glafgow in Scotland, contain ſome tracts aſcribed - 
to our author, without any good foundation. 


the firſt edition of his father's Tables of coins, aweights, or, A full and true account of a moſt horrid and bloody 
Ke. ® 1 ö battle between M- d- m Fauſtina and Md m Cuzzoni ; 
[N] Robinſon Cruſoe] This romance was written alſo of a hot ſkirmiſh betwixt Signor Boſchi and 
in ſo natural a manner, and with ſo many incidents, Signor Palmezino. Moreover, how Seneſino has taken 
that it was judged for ſome time to be a true ſtory. ſnuff, and is going to leave the Opera, and ſing 
timony of It was the deleQable offspring of the teeming brain pſalms at Henley's Oratory. Alſo about the flying 
550 loy:liy, of Daniel de Foe, a writer famous in his generation man, and how the Doctor of St Martin's has ver 
for they have for politics and poetry, efpecially the former. He — taken down the ſcaffold, and diſappointed a 
little or no — was bred an hoſier, which calling he ſoon quitted, as world of good company. As alſo how a certain 
art Av greatly beneath him, and became one of the moſt en- grear lady is gone mad for love of William Gibſon 
won the fa» torprixing authors that any age has produced. In this the Quaker. And how the cv. boy is come to liſe 
— work, employ he took the party againſt the miniſtry, and ain, and has got a dairy-maid with child. Alſo 
ſpawned a numberleſs iſſue of pamphlets, moſt of which about the great mourning, and the faſhions, and the 
are now obſolete and forgotten, as well as their parti- alterations, and what not. With other material oc- 5 
cular ſubjects. At le oth, like ſome others of the like currences too many to inſert. (13.) An epitaph on a 
(13) The piece ſtatnp, he wrote himſelt into the pillory (18), which he (14.) Notes and memorandums of the 
vn iatituled The mounted unabaſhed and undiſmayed, and in a ſpirit fix days preceding the death of a right reverend 
fornff wey — of defiance even wrote a piece, which he called 4 , containing many remarkable paſlages ; 
—— hymn to the pillory. He died at his houſe at Iſlington with an inſcription defigned for his monument, writ- 
ly againſt the in 1731, having always enjoyed fuch a competency ten in 1715. Ihe contents of Vol. II. are, (1.) The 
church, as ſeldom failed of ſetting him from the uſual neceſſi- maſquerade, a poem, inſcribed to C—t H-D-G-R. 
ties of merccnary ſcriblers. The work by which he (2.) Harmony in an uproar: a letter to F=-er—k 
is moſt diſtinguiſhed as a is his True · born Englib- H—d—1 eſq; m r of the O—2 h-— in the „ 
man, a ſatire occafioned by a poem intituled, Fo- Hay- market, from H urlothrumbo Johnſon eſq; (22) (22) See Brrom's 
reigners, written by John Tutchin eſq. It had a pro- 2 extraordinary to all the theatres in t article. 
digious run, befides paſſing through nine editions upon B—T—N, excepting that of the Hay- market, in 
his own inſpettion, it was twelve times pirated. which the rights and merits of both O are pro- 
Totchin engaged in the cauſe of Monmouth againſt perly conſidered. Written in 1733- (3-) The hiſtory 
James II. and for a political piece wrote in that cauſe of John Bull, part III. containing many other cu- 
was ſentenced to be whi through ſeveral towns rious particulars, and a faithful narrative of the moſt 
in the weſt of England, and ſo ſeverely, that he pe - intereſting and important tranſactions of the worſhip- 
(ro) Jace'slives titioned the King to be hanged (19). They are both ful and antient family of the Bulls from Auguſt 1, 
of the Poets, immortalized in the Dunciad by Mr Pope, in this 1714, to June 11, 1727. (4.) A ſupplement to Dean 
diſtich: Site's miſcellanies, by the author, containing, 1. A 
5 | letter to the ſtudents of both univerſities, relating to 
Earleſs on high ſtood unabaſh'd De Foe, the new diſcoveries in religion and the ſciences, and 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. the principal inventors of them. 2. An effay npon 
| an apothecary. 3. An account of a ſurprizing ap- 
[O] The contents.) Theſe are, (1.) An eſſay on the parition October 20, 1722. (5.) A letter to the re- 
uſefulneſs of mathematical learning. &c. (z.) An verend Mr Dean Swift, occaſioned by a treatiſe ſaid 
account of Mr John Ginglicut's treatiſe concerning to be written by him, intituled, A dedication to a 
the altercation or ſcolding of the antients. (3.) F great man concerning dedications, diſcovering, among 
learned diſſertation on dumpling, its dignity, anti- other wonderful ſecrets, what will be the preſent 
quity, and excellence; with a word upon pudding : ſture of affairs a thouſand years hence. By a 
and many other uſeful diſcoveries of great efit to ſparkiſh pamphleteer of Button's coffec-houſe. (6.) The 
(20) This piece the public. (4.) Gulliver decyphered (20) : or, Re- congreſs of bees: or, A political remark on the bees 
ſets out with an marks on a late book, intituled, Travels into ſeveral ſwarmed at St James's. With a prognoſtication on 
_—_ 5 remote nations of the world, by Captain Gulliver; that club from the Smyrna coffee houſe. Wherein 
upon our — vindicating the reverend Dean, on whom it is mali - are contained, 1. A ſurprizing ſtory of a ſwarm of 
Pope, and Gay, Ciouſly fathered ; with ſome probable conjectures bees, taken from a manuſcript in Greſham —_ 
in the prologue concerning the real author. (5.) Critical remarks on and ſuppoſed to be wrote by Sir John Mandeville. 
ow Sultaneſs, Captain Celler travels, by Dr Bentley. Publiſhed 2. A particular deſcription of hornets and waſps. 
1 from the author's original manaſcripts. (6.) An ac- Tranſlated from the works of that famous Roman 
count of the ſtate rning in the empire of Lilli- ſatiriſt Petronius Arbiter. Together with ſeveral re- 
put, together with the hiſtory and character of Bullam markable and intereſting actions. (79 Kiſs my a-—ſe 
the Emperor. Both copies faithfully tranſlated out is no treaſon: or, An hiſtorical and critical diflerta- | 
of Capt. L. Gulliver's general deſcription of Lilliput, tion upon the art of ſelling bargains. (8.] A ſermon 
mentioned in ſixty nine of the firſt pages of his travels. gear hy to the ple at the market-croſs of Edin- 
(7.) The State Cracks: or, The political brothers: burgh, on the ſubject of the Union, in 1706, while 
being a deſcription of the ſtrange occurrences of the the act for uniting the two kingdoms was debating 
preſent times. (8.) An account of the fickneſs and before the parliament there. With a preface by the 
death of Dr Woodward ; alſo upon what appeared at ediror, ſetting forth the advantages which have in 
the opening of his body: in a letter to a friend in the fact accrued to the kingdom of Scotland by its union 
country. By Dr Technicum. (9.) The life and ad- with England. (9.) An examination of Dr Wood- 
ventures of Don Bilioſo de EHomac, tranſlated from ward's account of the deluge, &c. All theſe tracts, 
the original Spaniſh into French, and done from the except the firſt and laſt, as the reader will ceive, 
French into Engliſh. With a letter to the college of are ſo many ſpecimens (if genuine) of our author's wit 
phyſicians, anno 1719. (10.) The moſt wonderful in the ironical way; in alluſion to which, we find, un 
(21) This al- wonder that ever appeared to the wonder of the Britiſh an account ſaid ro be written by Dean Swifc of his 
ludes to the wild nation. Being an account of the travels of Myabeer own death, theſe lines: 


— Veteranus through the woods of Germany; and an 

Hanover by King account of his taking a moſt monſtrous ſhe bear and Artuthnot's no more my friend, 

Oeorge I. and her foſter-ſon (24). To which is added, Viri humani, he dares is irony pretend 

—, the falfi, et faceti Gulielmi Sutherlandi multarum artiium Which 1 he ee -- 

nal — et ſcientiarum doctoris doctiſſimi diploma. Written OT BD to intreduce, 

lalary of 400 * by the copper farthing Dean. (11.) The manifeſto Refin'd it firſt, grid frew'd iti jf. P 
Per annuum. of Lord Peter. (12.) The devil to pay at St James's: 


B. 


TATES [WirLI Au] an eminent Nonconformiſt divine, was born in 
November 1625, and after a ſuitable ſchool education, was ſent to 
Cambridge, admitted of Emanuel college, and from thence removed 
to King's, -in 1644. 
himſelf to yds of divinity, he became a diftinguiſhed preacher 
among the P terians : during the uſurpation, he was appointed 
vicar of St Dunſtan's in the Weſt, London (a), and joined with ſe- 
veral other divines of the ſame ſect in preaching a morning exerciſe 


7 1 
— Fs 


6% The s at Cripplegate church (5). Soon after the reſtoration, he was appointed chaplain to King 
Er D. Ts Charles II. who gave him a mandate to the univerſity for the degree of D. D. to which he 


was preached for was admitted November 9, 1660. He was alſo offered the deanry of Coventry and Litch- 
Ste, in Septem- field, and, it is ſaid, might have been afterwards raiſed to any biſhopric in the kingdom, 
On, if he would have conformed to the eſtabliſhed church, which he conſtantly refuſed, and 
Bitch, p. 19. 24 upon that account was ejected from his vicarage of St Dunſtan's by the act of uniformity 
edit, in 1662 (c); having been one of the commiſſioners at the conference in the Savoy in 1660, 
for reviewing the public liturgy, and affiſted in drawing up the exceptions againſt the Com- 
mon Prayer. He had been hkewiſe choſen on the part of the Preſbyterian miniſters, to- 
gether with Dr Jacomb and Mr Baxter, to manage the diſpute againſt Dr Pearſon, Dr 
Gunning, Dr Sparrow, afterwards reſpectively Biſhops of Cheſter, Ely, and Norwich (d). 
He continued to exerciſe his function among the Preſbyterians ; and in 1665, when what is 
called the five mile act was paſſed, he was one of thoſe miniſters who, not brooking the preſ- 
ſure of that act, ſtudied how to take the oath enjoined by it [4] lawfully. Upon this occa- 
ſion, Dr Bates conſulted the Lord of the Great Seal Bridgman, who promiſed to be 
preſent at the next ſeſſions, and to declare from the bench, that by the words endeavour to 
change the government in church, was meant only unlawful endeavour. This explanation 
ſatisfied our Divine, who thereupon, with ſeveral others, took the oath. On the occaſion 
he wrote a letter to Mr Baxter; but that gentleman tells us, that all the arguments con- 
tained therein ſeemed to him not ſufficient to enervate the objections againſt taking the 
oath (e). Dr Bates bore an excellent character, and, beſides the Lord Keeper Bridgman, 
was honoured with the friend{t.ip of the Lord Chancellor Finch, the Earl of Nottingham, 
and Archbiſhop Tillotſon, who much eſteemed his learning and temper (f). In 1681, the 
Doctor publiſhed Vite ſelectorum aliquot virorum, qui doctrina dignitate aut pietate inclaru- 
erunt [B], in 4to. dedicated to the famous though unfortunate Lord William Ruſſel, whoſe 
12 he therein greatly extols. In the latter part of his life he reſided at Hackney, near 

ndon, and died July 19, 1699, in the ſeventy· fourth year of his age. His funeral 
ſermon was preached by the celebrated Nonconformiſt Mr Howe (g). After his death came 


our, in one volume, his Works, conſiſting of ſermons and diſcourſes on the moſt important ſubjetts. 


{d) Reliq. Bax- 
terian. &c, lib. i. 
p · 12.229. K 337. 


(e) Ibid. part iii. 
p. 2. & icq. 


(f) Ibid. p. 84. 
ard Tillotſon's 
life, ubi ſupra, 
and his funeral 
ſermon by Mr 
Howe. 


(2) Printed at 
London, 1699. 


parliament; whence it came to be called the five 


[4] 1 That it was not ö 
mile act. 


* lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms 


(a) Thorefby's 
Leod. Ducat. 
p. 14 & 607, 


(5) Regiſt, Trin. 
coll. Oxon, 


(1) Collins men- 


i: tions0.,ly twelve, 


leaving out Ed- 
ward, who ſur- 
vived the rebel- 
lion. Life of Dr 
Bathurſt, p. 50. 


* againſt the King ; and that they abhorred the trai- 
* rerous poſition of taking arms by his authority 
* agaiaft his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are com- 
miſſioned by him, in purſuance of ſuch commiſſion ; 
* and that they would not at any time endeavour any 
* alteration in the government of church or ſtate.” 
Thoſe, who refuſed this oath, were to be reſtrained 
from coming (except upon the high road) within five 
miles of any city or borough which ſent Burgeſſes to 


[B] It is collection e lives. ] Theſe lives were written 
by different perſons. The lives are divided into three 
claſſes ; the firſt containing the lives of Princes, and 
men of ſaperior rank ; in the ſecond claſs are in- 
cluded men of eminence in the church; and in the 
third thoſe diſtinguiſhed by their learning. 80 it is 
faid in the Acta Eruditorum for January 1683, p. 12. 
but no ſuch order of diviſion appears in the 
itſelf, which now lies before me. 


” 


BATHURST [Ratrn], a diſtinguiſhed wit, and a celebrated Latin Poet, was de- 
ſcended of an antient family (4), and was born at Howthorpe, a ſmall hamlet belonging to 


the 


ſhire, anno 1620 (5). He received the firſt 


pariſh of Theddingworth in Northamptonſhire, near Market-Harborough in Leiceſter- 
part of his education at the free-ſchool in Co- 


ventry (c), where his father ſeems to have reſided in the latter part of his life [F- Here 


＋ father ſettled at Coventry, Kc. ] His mother the ſons loft their lives in the ſervice of King 
was Elizabeth Villiers, daughter and coheir of Ed- 


ward Villiers, Eſq; of the ſame 
iſſue thirteen ſons (1), and four 


Charles I. 
during the grand rebellion ; the reſt, beſides one who 


ace, They had died young, were Ralph (of whom we now treat) 
ghters. Six of Villiers, Edward, Moſes, Henry, and Bepjamig, _—_ 


He commenced A. B. in 1647, and applying 


(a) Calamy's ac- 

ma of mini- 
ers ejected, &c, 

Vol. I. p. 71. 


9 22 in 
Is A ridgment 
of Baxter, p. 516. 


) Three of bis 
hool proved 


— of note. 
d n learned 


dictionary; Dr 


coll. and fellow 


of the college of 


—— and 
Alleſtree, en- 


non of Chriftch. 

and provoſt of 

Eaton college. 

E cod. A. Wood 

MSS. in Muſ. 

Athmol. Dit. 
ſub tit. 
nter. 


(+) In the fit 
lecture on his 
torrecs, De Ku- 
nA: Fes he 


brings af ex- 
ample from this 
debartment. Ste 
Wirten in Ba- 
nur tes literary 
1ezaain*, p. 132. 


(+) Collins's 
Pee. e, Vol. IV. 
* 229. edit. 2 . 
1731. 


(+) A thre" * 
8. lives in 
M.. amol. 
F 1 1. * 10. 
en 


Achmol. 


(e am ed 
Mod in his 
account of Ar- 
thur Wilſon, 
Who had been a 
fellow collegian 
With him about 
1631. See 
Week's article, 
(5) Warton, 

P- 33. note (1), 
from the college 
regiſter. 

(6b) Idem, p. 34. 
from papers com- 
MUnicated by 
the reverend Mr 
Price prebend 
af Wells 

(7 Duppa's let- 
TRL the colle: 
ditch May 2, wy 
100. See Coll, 
Prlcr, 


BATHURST. 


our author made ſo quick a progreſs in the claſſics, that at the age of fourteen he was ſent 


* [ls 


to Oxford, and entered October 10, 1634, in Glouceſter hall, now Worceſter college (d), (4) Regiſt. Mar, 


but was removed thence in a few days to Trinity college in the fame univerſity (e), and dt ed Zi 
placed under the immediate tuition of his grandfather Dr Kettel, then preſi- be fin, 


probably 


Univ, Oxon, He 


dent [BI, in whoſe lodging he reſided, and at whoſe table he had his diet, for two years. 

In this ſituation, his merit concurring, he was elected ſcholar of the houſe, June 2 

1537 (H, and having taken the degree of A. B. January 27th following (g), he was ap- (g) Item, 
pointed fellow, June 4, 1640 (5). He commenced A. M. April 17, 1641 (i), and on () Regia. Lair, 


March 2, 1644, conformable to the ſtatutes of his college, he was ordained prieſt (t) by 
Robert Skinner Biſhop of Oxford [CI, and read forme theological lectures in the college 
hall in 1649. Theſe, which he called Diatribæ theologic#, pbiloſophicæ, & pbilologicæ, are Per. 


Oxon. 
(% His deacon's 
orders don t ap- 


{aid to diſcover a ſpirit of theological reſearches, and an extenſi e knowledge of the writings 


of the moſt learned divines (4); and he likewiſe kept his exerciſe for the degree of B. D. 
but did not take it. The contuſion of the times promiſing little ſupport or encouragement 


(1) Warton's 
liſe of Dr Ba- 
thurſt, p. 34. 


to the miniſterial function, he reſolved to follow the example of his friend Dr Willis (m), (=) See his ar- 
changed his propoſed plan, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phy ſic, and entering upon v 


that line agreeably to the ſtatutes of the univerſity, he 
ceeded to accumulate the degrees in that faculty [D], June 21, 1654 (n). 
time he had ſufficiently recommended himſelf as a perſon of competent ſkill in his new © 
profeſſion (o); and he had not been long engaged in it, when he was employed in the 


performed his exerciſe, and 


Before this -) Wood's Fafti 
Ron. Vol. II. 
ol. 106. 


ſet vice of the ſtate, in the quality of phyſician to the ſick and wounded of the navy, 
which office he executed with equal diligence and dexterity, to the full ſatisfaction both 
of the ſea-commandets, and the commiſſioners of the admiralty. We find him ſoon after 
ſettled at Oxford, and practiſing phyſic in concert with his friend the famous Dr Willis [ZE], 


of the preſent Lord Bathurſt, who was grandſon and 
heir cf Edward Villiers, Eſq; and died ſeiſed of the 
manor of Howthorpe, &c. 26 June, 5 Hen. VIIT. 
and was fifth ſon of Sir John Villiers, of Brookeſby, 
Ent. grandfather of Sir George Villiers, father of 
George Duke of Buckingham. George Bathurſt, 
who was the youngeſt ſon of Lancelot of Franks in 
Kent, had with his wife the manor of Howthorpe, 
where he ſettled (2). He died 1656, aged ſeventy- 
ſeven. He was buried with his wife in the church 


of Howthorpe, where there is a monument erected 
to their memory. 


[3] Dr Kette! the Prifident,) This gentleman had f was dangerous to be concerned, Bathurſt fr 


formerly married our author's grandmother Villiers, 
relict of Edward Villiers; and his father George 
Bathurſt had been educated in the ſame college, where 
he married in 1510 Elizabeth Villiers above-men- 
tioned, then living with her mother and younger 
nder in the Preſident's lodgings. George, at the 
time of his marriage, was worth zool. a year, and 
a'l his children were very ingenious and proſperous 
in the world, and moſt of them handſome (3). Two 
of Ralph's brothers likewile, at the time of his ad- 


miſſion there, were members of that foundation. One 


was George, elected icholar June 6, 1626, fellow of 
the houſe June 8, 1634, an elegant ſcholar, and 
author of an oration ſpoken at the burial of George 
Allen, fellow of Trinity college, the famous mathe- 
matician and antiquary. He was created B. D. July 7, 
1640, and died 1644, of a wound in his thigh, 
received in defending the garriſon of Faringdon in 
Berks againſt the rebels. The other was Edward, 
a ſcholar of the ſame houſe, his father's ſecond ſon. 
He died Nov. 1668, ztat. 54. being then Rector of 
Cheping Warden in Northamptonſhire, where there 
is a monument to his memory by his ſiſter and heir 
Judith, and a Latin inſcription, probably written by 
his brother Ralph. He was a perſon of ſingular 
learning and probity (4). He was nominated with 
Seth Ward as a candidate for the preiidentſhip in 
1659 (5), and conſigned by his will, dated 1667, 
certain lands in Northamptonſhire to his college for 
charitable uſes, after the death of his fiſter Judith. 
He likewiſe ereQed, at his own expence, the ſtatue of 
the founder of the ſaid college over the entrance into 
the hall in 1665. It appears that our author Ralph 
reſided in the lodgings, and took his diet at the table 
of Dr Kettel for about two years before his election 
into the foundation (6). 

[C] Ordained prieſt by Biſhop Skinner.) Divinity 
was the profeſſion to which he originally dedicated his 
life. Accordingly he performed the exerciſe for the 
degree of B. D. but did not take it, when Dr Duppa 
obſerves (7) that degree was not only diſuſed by 
moſt men, but generally abuſed ; and the wearers of 
that holy badge contemned by the bad men in thoſe 


word of times, and rather kicked back, than ſet 
forward to any preferments, 


Vet. VI; Sv F; 


aſſiſtance of Dr Bathurſt, in whoſe 


on his travels, Which, however agreeable or advan- 


with 


[D] He accumulated his degrees in phyfic.] However, 
while engaged in this profeſſion, he did not entirely 
diſclaim his clerical character. When Dr Skinner Bi- 
ſhop of Oxford was deprived during the uſurpation, the 
parliament allowed him the revenues of his rectory of 
Launton near Burceſter in Oxfordſhire for the ſupport 
of himſelf and his family. Being releaſcd upon bail 
from the Tower of London, to which he had been 
committed, as one of the twelve proteſting Biſhops, 
he retired to his living, and when occaſion offered, 
privately ordained ſuch ſtudents of Oxford as defired 
epiſcopal ordination. On this buſineſs, in which it 

equently 

and readily aſſiſled his friend the Biſhop. He was 
now in prieſt's ordets, and whenever any candidate 
ſolicited to be ordained, he privately applied to Ba- 
thurſt, who examined him, and appointed a day for 
meeting him at the Biſhop's houle ; at which time, 
under pretence of viſiting patients, he attended the 
ſolemnity at Launton, in which he officiated as Arch- 
deacon. This ſervice he executed with the utmoſt 
fidelity and punctuality till the reſtoration (8) ; the ($) Warton, 
ceremony was ſometimes performed in the chapel of p. 36, 37. 
Trinity college (9). Skinner, who had been tutor (% Wood's 
to Chillingworth at Trinity college, was ſuppoſed to Athen. Oxon, 
be the only Biſhop who conferred holy orders durin 1 = edit, 2. 
the ſuppreſſion of the church and hierarchy ; and of 9 
whom it is likewiſe recorded, that immediately after 
the reſtoration, he ordained one hundred and three 
perſons at once in Weſtminſter Abbey (10). (10) Lem, 

[LE] He joined Dr Willis.) The friendſhip and eſteem col. 1158. 
with which Bathurſt regarded Willis, appears by the 
two mandates of imprimatur, which, when Vice- 
chancellor, he prefixed to the two parts of Willis's 
Pharmaceutice Rationalis ; nor was Willis wanting ia 
public teſtimonies of reciprocal regard to Bathurſt, : 
to whom his diſſertation De urinis is addreſſed, as 
being the reſult of ſeveral converſations with him on 
that ſubje&, undertaken by his advice, and publiſhed 
at his requeit (11). Willis's anatomy of the brain (11) Preface to 


was alſo ſubmitted to his inſpection and judgment that diſſertation, 


That elegance and purity, fo celebrated in Willis's 5 322 Lond. 
Latin diction, was greatly owing. ts the friendly 1 
nd writing there ragraph of the 
have been ſeen frequent corrections, and even large ditſertation it- 
interlineations in the manuſcript copies of Willis's (elf. 
works, particularly of the Pharmaceutice Rationalis. 
While he continued a regular practitioner in phyſic, 
moſt of his motions ſeem to have been regulated, and 
his defigns directed by Dr Willis. It appears that 
Bathurſt bad been ſollicited by Aubrey to attend hins 
0 

tageous, was declined by Bathurſt, who alledged, 22323 
that he could not leave his friend Willis, with whom collection of cri- 
he was ſo cloſely connected, and who was not likely — 2 
to engage in the party (12). About 1651, we find — 8 
him concerned with Dr Willis, Petty, and others, in fel. in A mol 
the recovery of Anne Green, Who has been already Qudy, Vol. l. 

C mentioned 


10 


p. 39+ 


BATHURST. 


(p) Warton, with whom he regularly attended Abingdon market ev 


and practice he joined every 


branch of philoſophical knowledge; he attended the lectu 
of Peter Sthael the Chymiſt and Roſicrucian [F], who had been invited to Oxford by 


Monday (p). - To the ſtudy 
res 


(y) woe MrR. Boyle, and was afterwards Operator to the Royal Society about 1562 (q). About 
1 the ſame time he had alſo a ſhare in forming the rudiments of that Society (r); and when ) 5.. pw N 


it was eſtabliſhed, he was elected Fellow, and admitted Auguſt 19, 1663 [G]. 


this Society was at Greſham college in London, a branch of it was continued at Oxford, 


and the original Society books of this Oxford d 


ment are ſtil] preſerved there in the 


DAA el. Aſhmolean Muſzum (5), where their aſſemblies were held. Their latter Oxford meetings 

were ſubject to regulations made among themſelves ; according to which Dr Bathurſt was 
elected Preſident April 19, 1688, having been before nominated one of the members for 
drawing up articles February 1683-4 [AH]. Hitherto we have viewed our author in the 
light of a phyſician and philoſopher ; but in the mean time he ſeems to have been chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed as a claſſical ſcholar. At the univerſity acts in the collections of Oxford 
verſes, and on every public occaſion, when the ingemous were invited to a rival diſplay 


MSS., 600 V. 
P+ 23, 24+ 


of their abilities, he appears to have been the moſt principal and 


fe) They are 1a 


his literary re- 


lar performer, 


Upon the publication of Hobbes's treatiſe of Human Nature, &c. 1650, Bathurſt 
prefixed a recommendatory copy of Latin Iambics, written with ſo much ſtrength of 
thought, and elegance of expreſſion, that they moſt deſervedly and univerſally eſtabliſhed 


his character as a maſter of Latin 


(t); and what was better, recommended him 


While 5's articte, 


—_— to the notice of the Duke of Devonſhire, the eldeſt fon of Hobbes's patron (2), by () wit c. 
Er. whoſe intereſt he afterwards obtained the deanery of Wells. He had thought fit, by a B the fn 


others, not out 
of diſloyalty, did 
the ſame thing. 


Langbain's ar- 
ticles, 


have owed this 
to Seth Ward, 
by whoſe advice 
he reſumed his 
cierical profeſ- 


ſion. Letter of guiſhed all ho 


temporary compliance, to retain his fellowſhip at Oxford, under the conditions of the 
parliamentary viſitation in 1648 (V. This ſtep was manifeſtly prompted by prudential 
See Howel's and motives: and upon the like principles, after the death of Oliver, whoſe power died with Cavendifh, thug 


him, our Doctor 


diſqualified for it by the college-ſtatutes 


ſhire, the eldes 
en of Hobbes's 
patron Willizm 


procured a majority of the fellows of his college, in 1659, to elect g“ Prim 
(x) He ſeems to Dr Seth Ward preſident [1], who was abſolutely 


(w). After the reſtoration, it became prudent to re- aſſume the character of a clergyman, %) This w. 
and return to his theological ſtudies. But his long and total attachments to philoſophical e mere ent. 
purſuits, ſeems to have entirely alienated his mind from divinity, at leaſt to have extin- 


pe and ambition of ſucceeding in a ſtudy, which he had ſo long neglected ; 


orcinary, as our 
Doctor's own 
brother Edward 


Warton, p. 34 however, he entirely relinquiſhed his profeſſion of phyſic, and was made King's chaplain > aan 
1 1663 (*). He was choſen preſident of his college September 10, 1664, and the ſame Win = with 


ſupra, ſays, he 
declined the bi- 
ſhopric that he 
might be a be- 


year he was married December 31, to Mary the widow of Dr John Palmer, warden of mark [8], and 
All Souls college, a woman of admirable accompliſhments (y). June 28, 1670, he was 


inſtalled Dean of Wells, procured, as before-mentioned, 


by the intereſt of 


Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 827, 
the Duke of () By this mar- 


ne factor to tile 
college, and his 
church of Wells, 
to which laſt he 
gave 100 l. in 
his life-time, 
and 1-01. more 
by his will. 
Warten, p. 197. 


riage he became 


Devonſhire. In April 1691, he was nominated by King William and Queen Mary, ,;::.4 f n 
through the intereſt of Lord Somers, to the biſhopric of Briſtol, with licence to keep his 283 
deanery and headſhip in commendam [K]. But he declined the acceptance of that valuable Ji ho te 
offer (z), from a perſuaſion that ſuch a preferment might too much detach him from his Podere vill 

college, and conſequently prevent or interrupt the completion of thoſe improvements in 

its buildings, which he had already begun. An account of them is inſerted below [L]. 


Had 


(13) In Sir W, mentioned (13), and he prefixed a copy of verſes to 


Petty's article, 
remark [D], 


Vol. V. p. 3344. 


the pamphlet, called News from the Dead; but that 


piece is attributed to our author by Denham through 
miſlake. 


thurf's engagements at Oxford about this time pre- 
vented his attendance on the grand meetings at Gre- 
ſham college, forthe ſupport and advancement of which, 


Tt was written by one Richard Watkins, 
a ſtudent of Chriſtchurch, afterwards vicar of Am- 
broſden near Oxford, &c. (14). 

LF] He attended the lectures of Peter Sthael.}) Mr 
Wood's remark upon Locke's behaviour at theſe lec- 
tures has been already mentioned in that antiquary's 
article“. Nor was it diſconsonant to that philoſo- 
pher's manner on ſuch occaſions, who, though re- 
markably cautious and reſerved upon the ſubje& of 
ſtate affairs, yet, in reſpect of arts and ſciences he was 
as remarkably inquiſitive, and ſufficiently converſible 
and communicative (15). 

[G] Eid a 4 of the Royal Society.] His 
name does not appear in the catalogue of propoſed 
members made Nov. 28, 1660, but Feb. 6, 1660 (16). 
The members were direfted to enquire whether Dr 
Bathurſt, with many others, defired to be of the 
Hift.of mg ſociety (17). This was before the royal charter was 
— granted, July 15. 1662. He was appointed, March 
{17) Ibid. p. 15. 30, 1664. one of the committee for improving and 

conſidering all mechanical inventions; and again, on 

the ſame day, for collecting all the phznomena of 
(18) Ibid. p. 406, nature hitherto obſerved (18). Nov. 16, 1674, he 
409. communicated a relation of an extraordinary bleeding 
(19) Phil. Tranſ. of a little child (19), and his name occurs in the 
N* 109. p. 193. letter book of the ſociety concerning an extraordinary 
(20) Id. Vol. IV. caſe of fits, OR. 11, 1685 (20). 
b 424- [H] He was nominated a member for drawing articles 
for the Oxford department.) This ſeparate committee 
held at Oxford has not, I believe, been diſtinctly or 
circumſtantially mentioned in accounts of the Royal 
Society (21), of which it was an appendage, Dr Ba- 

2 


however, he generouſly contributed ſeveral ſums of 
money at different times, and 101. at his death (22). 
[1] He procured the election of Seth Ward, &c.] 
When Ward's predeceſſor W. Hawes was elected in 
1658, the Biſhop of Wincheſter's power being abro- 
ated, it was thought expedient to order his election 
- a mandate from the protector. But Seth Ward, 
as appears by the — regiſter, was elected by Dr 
Bathurſt and his friends, in open contempt and de- 
fiance of the uſurping powers (23). (23) Warton, 
[K] Nominated to the ſce of Briftol in April 1691.] P. 53+ 
This date is adopted from Wood, ubi ſupra, but it 
ſhould not be fo early; for that ſee became vacant 
by Ironfide's tranſlation to Hereford, which was on 
the death of Croft, May op Jaw + 4 ] Th 
L] His improvements in the college buildings. e Pr 
2 * after his promotion ay Se vrefedentihip, 2 _ — 
viz. anno 1665, he undertook the foundation of the p. 567. the bi- 
north fide of the new quadrangle in the fellows gar- ſhopric was of- 
den, laying the firſt ſtone himſelf. The building was gras . ; 
begun at the expence of the college (25), but carried t 


. 00d" 
on by contributions collected by him from various (35 h — 5 


(22) Sre the ar- 
ticles of his will, 
by Warton, 


p. 195. 


474) Ach. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 5g. 


® Jaremark [F]. 


#5) See his ar- 

ticle in remark 

7 that 
Dr Pococke 

0 (24) Godwin de 

in remark præſulib. p. 497- 


[22]. 
(16) Birch's 


don, formerly a member of the college (26). : RN in 
archite& was Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and the edifice > = 
was finiſhed about 1668. The weſt fide of the ſame , -*,..:2er of 


'21) See Birch, 
2b: fapra, Vol IL 
9. 180. 


pon lodgings, was raiſed entirely at Dr 
8 = 


Bathurſt's own expence, viz. 4301. in 1687. The 


lodgings themſelves he had before conſiderably re- 
| paired 


1 2 


* 


BATHURST. | 11 
Had Dr Bathurſt exerted his activity and intereſt alone ſor the ſervice of his ſociety, he : 
might have fairly claimed the title of an ample benefattor ; but his private liberality con- 
curred with thoſe public applications he made for completing his deſign ; he expended 
near 30001. of his own money thereupon ; to which we muſt add, beſides gratuities 
? | hereafter mentioned, that he purchaſed for the uſe of the fellows, the per advowſon 
of the rectory of Addington upon Otmere near Oxford, with the ſum of 400 l. A. D. 
1700. Nor was he leſs ſerviceable to its advantage and honour in other reſpects; his 
diſcipline and his example, his vigilance as a governor, and his eminence as a ſcholar, 
actually contributed to raiſe its reputation to an extraordinary height, and filled it with 
ſtudents of the firſt rank and family. He is faid to have conſtantly frequented early 
prayery in the chapel, then at five in the morning, till his eighty-ſecond year. He punc- 
tually attended the public exerciſes of the college, inſpected the private ſtudies, relieved 
the wants, and rewarded the merit of his ſcholars. In the mean time he was a man of 
the world, and his lodgings were perpetually crowded with viſitants of the firſt diſtinction. 
October 3, 1673, he was appointed vice-chancellor of the univerſity, and continued for 
the two following years, the Duke of Ormond being chancellor (aa). During the execu- (4a) Wood's 
tion of this office, he reformed many pernicious abuſes, introduced ſeveral neceſſary regu- I 128 
lations, defended the privileges of the univerſity with becoming ſpirit, and to the care 
of the magiſtrate added the generoſity of a benefactor. He eſtabliſhed the preſent prac- 
tice of obliging the bachelors of arts to ſtipulate for their determination ; he endeavoured, 
at the command of the King, to introduce a more graceful and oratorial manner of de- 
livering the public ſermons at St Mary's (34) [MN]; he procured an addition of 201. per (% See his pr 
annum to the places of each of the inferior beadles; he reſtored the practice of the vice - e remains 
chancellor's court, and added ſeveral other improvements in the academical oeconomy. t the end of his 
As Dr Bathurſt was intimately acquainted with the moſt eminent literary characters of his OY Si? 
age, ſo few remarkable productions in literature were undertaken or publiſhed without his 
encouragement and advice [VJ]. Beſides theſe mentioned below, Dr Sprat was one of 
his chief admirers. Dr South, Dr Buſby, Dr Alleſtree, Creech the tranſlator, Sir George 
Ent, a celebrated phyſician, and defender of the Harveyan ſyſtem, with others, were 
of his common acquaintance. Such were his friends; in the mean time he had his ene- 
mies, who have hinted that he was unſettled in his religious principles. This infinuation 
moſt probably aroſe from his Iambics prefixed to Hobbes's book, which are a mere = 
of genius, written without the leaſt connection with Hobbes [O], and contain no defence 


or 


(27) Regiſter of paired and adorned, at the expence of 1501. (27). Cuſtos Archivorum. He alſo aſſerted the privilege of 
the college. The chapel, with its tower, &c. was begun, himſelf the univerſity in regard to granting wine licences (34). (34) Ibid 

. laying the firſt ſtone, July 9, 1691. He had before, VI Books undertaken or pubhfhrd by his encourage- 

in 1682, given 2001, with a view to this noble de- ment.] Beſides ſome inſtances of this already men- 

fign. The ſhell was completed at his own expevce, tioned, Wood acquaints us, that Dr Bathurſt pro- 


w -* >» 7T 


3 


(28) Warton, to the amount of near 20001. (28). The furniture 

from Mr Payne and decorat ons of the infide were defrayed from 

ds large collections, which he had ſollicited with his 

uſual addreſs and activity from many perſons of the 

firſt rank, Lord Shaftſbury, Craven, and Somers ; the 

Biſhops of Cheſter, Wincheſter, &c. The architect 

(20) The build- was probably his friend Dean Aldrich (29). But the 

= _—_— original plan received ſome improvements frem Sir 

n I Chriſtopher Wren. It was finiſhed in three years, 

All. Hints in and conſecrated by Biſhop Fell, April 12, 1694 (30). 

Oxford, deſigned Mr Warton had been informed that this chapel was 

I E built in imitation of the Duke of Devon- 
finiſhed ſpecimen ſhire's at Chatſworth. 

ef his knowledge In theſe improvements of the buildings of a par- 

and kill in ar- ticular college, it is obſervable that Dr Bathurſt be- 

Chitefture. came by example a general beneſactor, being the firſt 

—— who introduced the juſt and genuine proportions of 

Grzcian architecture into the univerſity, which have 

ever fince been ſo ſucceſsfully followed. The vene- 

rable beauties of Gothic magnificence prevailed, till 

his new court at Trinity college appeared ; particu- 

larly the ſplendid decorations and exquiſite finiſhings 

of modern art were abſolutely unknown in Oxford, 

till the firſt effort of theſe elegancies was exhibited 

a in the chapel of his college, in a ſtile of which other 

3. 7 ſpecimens are not now uncommon. It was reſerved 

(32) See a poem for the taſte, the genius, and the ſpirit of Dr Bathurſt 

on this ſubject, to work the reformation ; and in this reſpect he re- 


ntituled, Tem- minds us of a King of Athens, mentioned, I think, 
plum Academi- 


cum inftaura- 


by Plutarch, who firſt placed the ſtatues of the graces 
tum. Muſ. 


in an ancient temple of Minerva (31). 


cured him an ad miſſion into the tower of the ſchools, 

to the end he might advance his eſurient genius in | 
antiquities (35). He wrote a letter to Dr Langbain, (35) Weod's 
to encourage the publication of Dugdale's Monafiicon diar. ut ſupra, 
(36). He promoted the defign (though without ſuc {> anno 1660, 
ceſs) of publiſhing Aubrey's Monumenta Britannica 5 tO 
37). He was a fingular patron and promoter of Tanner's Noti- 
Dr Plot's Natural Hiftory of Oxfordſhire and Stafford- tia monaſtica, 
ſhire (38). He was inſtrumental in advancing Dr * —_ 
Derham to the notice of Seth Ward, &c. (39), and (37) Cirfen 


. . . * 2+ * * diti f Cam- 
in reclaiming S. Parker from the ridiculous ſeverities ten's Britannia, 


of puritaniſm (40). (33) Oxford- 
[O] He had no connefion with Hobbes.) The verſes faire, p 137. 

before · mentioned upon Mr. Hobbes's Human Nature, _= 275 _ 

were written, ſays Mr Wood, in Athen. vol. II. 8 20. 5 Blog. Brit, 

at the deſire of one Bowman, a ſtationer of Oxon, Vol IIt. art. 

as I have heard the Doctor ſay, that muſt be underſtood Derlam. 

to be not acquainted perſonally. I have; ſays Mr (4) — Vol. V. 

Warton, before me, a letter of Bathurſt to Hobbes, Parker. 

dated May 27, 165 1, by which it appears that Hobbes 

ſent him two copies of his Leviathan, in acknow- 

ledgment for the Iambics. Among other things, he 

tells Hobbes I hope your learned book of optics, 

and that other De corpore, if it be yo finiſhed, may 

no longer lie concealed, eſpecially fince now the belt 

wits, as well here as in other countries, are ſo greedy 

to liſten after works of that nature, and to vindicate 

themſelves from the chimerical doQrines of the 

ſchools ; under which (to the bane of true knowledge) 

they have for theſe many hundred years fo miſerably 

laboured. And thus much I am the rather bold to 


q Angl. Vol. 11. LM] Se, Mary's church.) To this church, which ſuggeſt to you, becanſe, if by your other works 
ty h 7 TH. ſtill retained many marks of preſbyterian barbariſm, already publiſhed, you have gained fo high an eſteem, 
n. he 151 


55 he freely gave the ſum of 300 l. towards paving the 
(33) See his Choir, which was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, with 
ſyeeches at his marble, and for erefting the organ, with its gallery, 
hi ance upon the ſeats and pews in the body of the church, toge- 
Og ther with the galleries on the weſt (32). He likewiſe 
chancellorſhip,in aſſerted the right of the univerſity to one copy of 
his Literary re- every book from the company of Stationers at Lon- 


mains, ubi ſupra, don (33) 3 in which he was aſſiſted by Dr Wallis, the 


how much more ſhall thoſe be received with honour, 
in whoſe argument no man's Diana will be brought 
into queſtion (41)? In behalf of Dr Bathurſt it is (4) Warton, 
obſerved, that the orthodox clergy of thoſe times p. 4g in a note. 
judged more favourably of this and the preceding 
am. of Hobbes, than we do at preſent. At the 
dl cation of this piece, they perceived the aim of 
obbes's philoſophy as perfealy as they ever could, 
| yet 


* * 


BATH 


Er illuſtration of his pernicious doctrine. Several paſſages of his life, mentioned in the 


"i R 1 


UN 


courſe of this memoir, ſhew this charge to be a groundleſs calumny ; and in the preamble 
to his will, he formally declares himſelf a true and dutiful ſon of the Church of England, 
and deſires to live and die in an obedience to that religion, which is ſo happily by law 
eſtabliſhed ; and the ſincere and laſting intimacies he maintained with Skinner, Fell, 
South, Alleſtree, Aldrich, and ſeveral others, are alone an obvious and unanſwerable 


refutation of this unfavourable 1mputation. 


At length our author, having conſtantly 


enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, and unviſited at the laſt with the ſevere diſeaſes of old 
age, died in his eighty-fourth year, June 14, 1704. He had been blind for ſome time, 
and his death was occaſioned by the accident of breaking his thigh, while he was walking 
in the garden, which, on the failure of his eyes, became his favourite and only amuſe- 


ment. 


Under this malady he languiſhed for ſeveral days in acute agonies. 


It is faid 


that at firſt, and for ſome time, he refuſed to ſubmit to the operations of the ſurgeon, 


declaring in his tortures, that there was no marrow in the bones of an old man. 
loſt his memory a year or two before his death. 


He had 
He was interred on the ſouth fide of 


the anti-chapel of Trinity college chapel, without the leaſt appearance of pomp and 


extravagance, according to his own appointment. 


He left legacies in his will to his 


friends, ſervants, and the college, to the amount of near 1000 J. [Al. As to his cha- 
racter, it is obſerved that his temperance in eating and drinking, particularly the latter, 
was ſingular and exemplary. Amidſt his love of the polite arts, he had a ſtrong averſion to 
muſic, and diſcountenanced and deſpiſed the ſtudy of all external accompliſhments, as 


incompatible with the academical character. 


His behaviour in general was inoffenſive and 


obliging. The caſt of his converſation was rather ſatirical, but mixed with mirth and 
pleaſantry. He was remarkably fond of young company, and indefatigable in his encou-— 


ragement of a riſing genius [P]. 


John Philips was one of his chief favourites, whoſe 


Splendid Shilling was a piece of folemn ridicule, perfectly ſuited to his taſte, and which 
gave him infinite pleaſure, Old men are apt to fall into peculiar capricious humours [ 
he delighted to ſurprize the ſcholars, when walking in the grove at unſeaſonable hours; 
on which occaſions he frequently carried a whip in his hand, an inſtrument of academical 
correction, then not entirely laid aſide. But this he practiſed, on account of the pleaſure he 
took in giving ſo odd an alarm, rather than from any principle of approving, or intention 


of applying an illiberal puniſhment (cc). 


( :) Warton, 
Þ* 202s 


His writings, under the title of licerary remains, 
&c. are annexed to the account of his life, by Mr Warton, who has given a cha- 


racteriſtic account of them, well worth the peruſal of all who have any curioſity in ſuch 
(44) Mr War- matters, but too long for our deſign ; we ſhall only take notice, that he chiefly excelled 


ton, p. 220, & 
ſeq. has given 
ſome ſpecimens 
which ſhew 


in Latin poetry; Ovid was the principal pattern, and his favourite claſſic. One of his 
pupils having aſked him what book above all others he choſe to recommend ? he anſwered, 


mc Ovid's Metamorphoſes. The pupil, in conſequence of this advice, having carefully peruſed 


in the manner ef the Metamorphoſes, deſired to be informed what other 


Dr South, but 
with mere cle- n 
dance of alluſion Metamorphoſes a ſecond time. 
and quickneſs of 
imagination, 

(ce) Ot the 

King's coming 


proper book it would be moſt 


neceſſary for him to read after Ovid; upon which Dr Bathurſt adviſed him to read Ovid's 
He had ſo mean an opinion of his performances in divi- 
nity, that in his will he enjoins his executors, in a more particular manner, entirely to 
ſuppreſs all his papers relating to that ſubject, nor even permit them ſo much as to be 


© Oxford. Ass. Peruſed by any, or by very few ſuch friends as were likely to read them with candor (dd). 


Wood's diary, 
qu. in Muſ. 
Aihmol, 


yet they did not apprehend that its principles tended 
to impiety, which Hobbes always profeſſedly diſ- 
avowed. His books, they conceived, inculcated the 
doctrine of ſubjecting the eccleſiaſtical to the civil 
power, in point of order and diſcipline; that religion 
ſhould diſpoſe men to mutual love, and not be pro- 
ſtituted to the purpoſes of ſedition, as it had been 
for many years paſt, This doctrine, while the ſecta- 
ries continued trivmphant, and could alone be affected 
by it, was thought innocent enough, and its author 
(42) 19. p.51,52- a very wiſe man (42). | 
Alfo Hobbes's [P]! Hts legacies, &c. amount to 2000/7.) It is not 


_— do known what was the DoQor's eſtate, beſides his pre- 


remark [E]. ferments. The following extract from Mr Thoreſby's 
Ducat. Lied. may throw ſome light in this particular. 

After a pedigree of the Bathurſt's family, I ſhall here, 

ſays that author, add a note I find at the end of the 

4 A parch- manuſcript (43), whence I extracted this pedigree ; 


ment penes Ch. that John the Alderman, Sir Edward the Baronet, 
Bathurſt Eid; Sir Edward the Knight, Moſes, Benjamin, Dean 


Ralrn, Theodore and Charles, had an eſtate of 


goool. per annum, and each their coaches at the 

(44) Thoreſky, - fame time (44). | 
14. [2] He una, fond of young company.] The preſent 
| Lord Bathurſt, who was entered in Trinity college 
at fifteen, when his uncle the Doctor was upwards of 


We are told, however, that on Sunday, March 20, 1680, he preached before the Houle 
of Commons at St Mary's, the univerſity church, and gave great content (ee) 


eighty, remembers to have been often charmed with 


his converſation ; that no man ever poſſeſſed a greater 
ſhare of chearfal engaging unafiected wit; that al- 
though he maintained the moſt exact diſcipline in his 
college, his method of correction chiefly conſiſted in 
turning the faults of the delinquent icholars into 
ridicule, in which expedient he always effectually 
ſucceeded ; and that all the young Rudents admired 
and loved him (45). 

[R] Old nen are apt to fall into capricious humonrs, 
&c.] The inſtance given above of this caprice had its 
uſe. But there is another inſtance aſcribed to the zeal 
for his college, and imputed to the dotage of old age, as 
the belt apologies for the caprice. Baliol college had 


(4 14. from 
tice information 
of Lord Bai hurtty 
Pp, 175 20. 


ſuffered ſo much in the outrages of the grand rebel- 


lion, that it remained at molt in a ilate ct deſolation 
for ſome years after King Charles's return, Dr Ba- 
thurſt was perhaps ſecretly pleaſed to ſce a neigh- 
bouring and once a rival ſociety reduced to this con- 
dition, while his own flouriſhed beyond all others. 
One afternoon he was found in his garden, which 
then ran almoſt contiguous to the ealt fide of Baliol 
college, throwing ſtones at the windows with much 
ſatisfaction, as if. happy to contribute his ſhare in 
completing the appearance of its ruin (46). 
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periods, and in 


of his twenty-farſt year. Continuing to apply himſelf with diſtinguiſhed ardour to the aca- 
demical ſtudies, he became early a complete maſter of logic, metaphyſics, and mathema- 
tics [B] : at the ſame time having made a ſufficient p 
holy orders. Thus accompliſhed, he croſſed the water to England in 1713, and, upon 
the recommendation of Dean Swift (c), was appointed chaplain to the Earl 
rough, on his embaſſy to Sicily and the Italian ſtates [C], and the appointment proved 


[4] Admitted of Trinity college Dublin.] The idle 
ſtory which has crept into the Annual Regiſter for the 
year 1763, from a Grubſtreet pamphlet publiſhed a 
few years ago, of our young ſtudent's ordering himfelf 
to be hanged by his chamber - fellow, is a pure catch- 
penny phantom, without the leaſt foundation. It is 
even known by an old acquaintance of his now living, 
that he had no cham at the college. 

[B] Maſter of logic, metaphyſics, &c. ] He pabliſhed 
an extraordinary proof of this in A treatiſe concerning 
the principles of human knowledge, wherein the chief 
cauſes of error and difficulty in the ſciences, with the 
grounds of ſcepticiſm, atheiſm, and irreligion, are in- 

red into, Dublin 1710, 8vo. It is a kind of logic, 


in the manner of Mr Locke's Egay on human underſiand-. ſo 
ow 


ings ſome poſitions of which, however, he controverts. 

ords, ſays Mr Locke, become T by being 
made the ſigns of general ideas. Whereas our author 
maintains, that words become general by being made 
the ſigns not of one abſtract general idea, but of ſeveral 
particular ideas, any one of which they indifferently ſug- 
geſt to the mind. For example, when it is ſaid that the 
changes of motion are proportional to the impreſled 


force, or that whatever has extenſion is diviſible, the 


propaſitions are to be underſtood of motion or extenſion 
in general; and nevertheleſs it will got follow that they 
ſu to my thoughts an idea of motion without the 
ty moved, or that I muſt conceive an abſtract ge- 
neral idea of extenſion, which is neither line, ſurface, 
nor ſolid, nor great nor ſmall, black, white, or red, 
&c. it is only implied, that whatever motion I con- 
ſider, whether it be ſwift or ſlow, perpendicular, ho- 
rizontal, or oblique, holds equally true; as does the 
other of every particular extenſion, it matters nov 
whether line, ferkace, or ſolid, whether of this or that 
magnitude or figure. He does not, however, abſo- 
lately deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are any abſtract general ideas. Upon the whole 
it is obſervable that he plainly fights with his own 
ſhadow, Mr Locke, with other logical and metaphy- 
ſical writers, not imputing any ſuch ſeparate exiſtence 
to abſtract ideas, as he imagines but only a diſtinꝭ con- 
ception, excluſive of the ſubſtance from which they 
are conſidered. However, he was ſo intirely poſſeſſed 
with theſe metaphyſical refinements, as to be after- 
Tate, 2 then his 2 between 
<oſe, tos glavi Lino in his Di 
H 3 — in 1713, where he actu- 
ally maintains, that the external exiſtence of matter 
or body cannot be ſufficiently proved by any ar all 
our ſenſes united. At the ſame time ſo much muſt 
be ſaid is his favour, that he never ſuffered himſelf to 
be tranſported out of his religion; ſo far from it, that 
we ſee both theſe pieces, as alſo his Theory of viſion, or 
viſual en &c. forged upon the ſame anvil, ex- 
reſly ed to be written in vindication of the pre- 
nce and providence of a Deity, againſt atheiſts and 
ſceptics. N | a 
[CJ] He went to as chaplain to the Earl Pe- 
12 5 While Boe in England Dean 810 in- 
troduced him into the acquaintance of and he 
had nat been long in Italy when he adds 


here by the favour of ih gaod-friend the 
of St Patrick's, in quality df — to the 
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in Ireland. 


(e] The Dean 
alſo introduced 
to Lord 
Berkeley as his 
relation, with 
this humorous 
ſpeech, © That he 


he entered into fometaing,” 0% 
ervations cn Lord 


Orrery"s life of 

of Peterbo- Pn Swift, 
p. 122. 

8vo, 


rogreſs in divinity, 


very 


pare of his family in this town, (i) Pope's let- 
ong we ſhall ſtay here (1).” ters, in his 


works, 
We find our chaplain, in the concluſion of this let- 
ter, giving an intimation to his friend Pope of his 
Lordſhip's activity in the buſineſs of his embaſſy, 
an excellent quality for which he was remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed, and which is no leſs remarkably com- 
plimented by Dean Swift, who, in his humorous way, 
addreſſing a letter for his Lordſhip, ſays, * He is ſo 
— & ſhifting and running about, there was no 
knowing where to find him, and therefore he did not 
write to him, but at him. In Mr Pope's collection 
there are many of his Lordſhip's letters, which are 
many conſpicuous ſpecimens of his wit and hu- 
mour, and are none of the leaſt brilliant part of that 
collection. As a miniſter, he performed many eminent 
ſervices to his country, an account of which may be 
ſeen in the pieces cited in the margin (2). We ſhall | 
only record here what ought never to be forgotten, __ . 
that whilſt Britain feels the bleſſings of the Revolution, 1% Dr Friends 
it feels the bleſſed effects of his Lordſhip's conduct. Conduct of the 
On the acceſſion of King James II. he was one of the Earl of Peter- 
few in the Houſe of Peers againſt repealing the Teſt boroughinSpain, 
AR, and dilliking the proceedings of the Court, be 3e Jehs Lale, 
t leave from the King to go to Holland, ta in this work, 
command of a Dutch ſquadron in the Weſt Indies. Vol. V. p. 2909, 
On his arrival there, he was the firſt of the Engliſh remark 2). 
nobility that perſuaded the Prince of Orange to under- 
take the expedition into England, to free the nation 
from Popery and ſlavery; and, as Biſhop Burnet re- 
lates (3), was among thoſe whom the Prince chiefly 
truſted, and that he governed all his motions on his 
Lordſhip's advice, ,who was in that fleet which landed 
his Highneſs in the weſt of England. Being therefore 
ſo inſtrumental in the Revolution, he was, on the ac- 
ceflion of King William and Queen Mary, ſworn one 
of the Privy-council, and made a Lord of the bed- 
chamber to bis Majeſty ; and, in order to attend the 
coronation as an Earl, he was advanced to the dignity 
of Earl of Monmouth, April g, 1689, having the day 
been conſtituted firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the 
ory. Alſo, in an addreſs of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London to his Majeſty, he was commiſ- 
ſioned to command the royal regiment of horſe, which 
the city had raiſed for the public ſervice, of which his 
Majeſty was pleaſed to be Colonel. Being ſent to 
in in 1705 to put King Charles III. in poſſeſſion 
that crown, he gave ſuch of his valour, vi- 
gour, and conduct, and performed ſuch actions, as 
the world. In 1710 and 1711 he was em- 
loyed in an embaſſy to the court of Turin, and other 
lian courts; 2 return to England, was 
made Colonel of the royal regiment of horſe- 
ards ; and being General of the marines, and Lord 
ieutenant of the county of Northampton, was in- 
ſtalled at Windſor Auguft 4, 17:3, Knight of the 
Garter. Soon after which, he was ſent Ambaſſador 
extraordinary, as above · mentioned, to the King of Si- 
cily, and to adjuſt affamg/with other Italian Princes. 
In the two ſacceedingfauigns, through the intereſt of 


© left the greateſt 


(2) Collins's 


(4) In the Hiſt 
his own times. 


bis rival the Duke of Marlborough, he was in ſome 
- diſgrace-(4). How he reſented that traverſe of for- 4) He was con- 


tune, appears in ſome letters publiſhed"by Mr Pope; tnned, however, 
in e of which, reſolving to attend the Houſe of 5 cen 
Peers on a particular n, te exprefles marines, 
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(d' In ths 


tract he ſecom to 


eſpouſe the doc- 
trine of occ1- 
ſional cauſes, in- 
ti mating, that 
the motion 
which flows 
from the ſtroke 
of one body upon 
another is pro- 
duced by the im- 
mediate act of 
the Deity, 


(5) In Cibber's 
Lives of the 
Poets, 


. . w * 
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four years in this ſtation abroad [DI. he 


| to his college, where he was now a ſenior 
fellow, and had been created during his abſence D. D. | 
ſumed his ſtudies with his uſual eagerneſs, and he publiſhed a curious tract De 


by diploma, in 1717. He re- 
motu in 


1721 (d); but the ſame year was drawn away from ſuch ſubjects for a while, by the hu- 
manity of his temper, and concern for the public welfare. It is well known what miſeries 
the nation was plunged into by the fatal South-ſea ſcheme in 1720; Dr Berkeley felt for 
his country and Britiſh neighbours groaning under theſe calamitous diſtreſſes, and in 


that ſpirit employed his talents in writing An eſſay towards preventing the ruin 


© enter the place of corruptiop. In proceeding, he 
ſays, © I muſt give you ſome good news with relation 
to myſelf, becauſe I know you wiſh me well. I am 
cured of ſome diſeaſes in my old age, which tor- 
mented me very much in my youth. I was poilefled 
with violent and uneaſy paſſions, ſuch as a peeviſh 
concern for truth, and a ſaucy love for my country. 
When a Chriſtian prieſt preached againſt the ſpirit 
of the Goſpel, when an Engliſh judge determined 
againſt Magna Charta. when a miniſter ated againſt 
common ſenſe, I uſed to fret. Now, Sir, let what 
will happen, I keep myſelf in temper : as I have no 
* flattering hopes, ſo I baniſh all uſeleſs fears. 


His Lordſhip married Carey, daughter of Sir Alex- 
ander Frazier, of an antient family in Scotland, who 
died May 17, 1709, having brought him two ſons 
John and Henry, and a daughter . married 
to Alexander Gordon Duke of Gordon, in the ſame 
kingdom. In 1735 he married to his ſecond wife Mrs 
Anaſtaſia Robinſon, a famous finger at the play-houſe, 
and going ſoon after to Liſbon for the recovery of his 
health, he died there on the 25th of October follow- 
ing, aged ſeventy ſeven. 

[D] — four years abroad.] He con- 
tinued his cor ndence with Mr Pope, as appears 
by an another letter to that friend, dated July 7, 
1715, in which he writes thus : 


* Some, days ago three or four gentlemen and my» 
* ſelf, exerting that right which all readers pretend 
to over authors, ſat in judgment upon the two new 
* tranſlations of the firſt Iliad ; without partiality to 
my countrymen, I aſſure you they all gave the pre- 
ference where it is due, and are unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, that yours was equally. juſt to the ſenſe with 
* Mr 's, and without compariſon more eaſy, 
more poetical, and more ſublime. But I will ſay no 
more on ſo thread-bare a ſubje& as your late per- 
* formance 1s at this time.” 


Pope's rival here ſignified is Mr Addiſon, who fa- 
thered the above-mentioned rival tranſlation, though 
Mr Ticke!l was afterwards diſcovered to be the real, 
author, of whom we have the following account (5) : 
He was the ſon of a clergyman, who had a conſider- 
able preferment in the north of England; that he 
was bred at Queen's college Oxford, of which he be- 
came a fellow; that while there he addreſſed a com- 
plimentary copy of verſes to Mr Addiſon, on his 
opera of Roſamond, which ſo effectually made that 
gentleman his friend, that, u 
cretary of ſtate, he appointed Mr Tickell his under- 
lecretary ; and when = was obliged to refign that 
poſt for want of health, he recommended him to Mr 
Craggs, who continued him under-ſecretary till he 
died. In June 1724 Mr Tickell was appointed ſe- 


- cretary to the Lords Juſtices in Ireland, which he 


held till his death, in 1740. He was one of the firſt 
of the ſecond rate poets. His ho. 1 of peace, in 
1713, went through fix editions; and his Epiſtle from 
a lady in England to a gentleman at Avignon, through 
five. He had the care of the edition of Mr Addiſon's 
works in four volumes quarto, to which he prefixed 
an account of the author's and a poem on his 
death, addreffed to his ſon-in-law the Earl of War- 
wick. Mr Tickell's works are publiſhed in the ſe- 
cond volume of The minor poets, and he is by far 
the moſt confiderable writer among them. ; 

Mr Berkely's laſt letter to Pope from Italy; is as 
follows : rn . | i 


Naples, October 22, 1717. 


have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you 
wich a letter, but was diſcouraged for want of ſome- 


n his being made ſe - 


of Great 
Britain, 


thing that I could think worth ſending fifteen hun- 
dred miles. Italy is ſo much an exhauſted ſubject, 
that you will eaſily forgive my ſaying nothing of 
it; and the imagination of a poet 1s a thing ſo nice 
and delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to fiud out 
images capable of giving pleaſure to one of the few, 
who in any age have come up to that charaQter. I am, 
nevertheleſs, lately returned from an iſland, where 
I paſſed three or four months, which, were it ſet 
out in its true colours, might, methinks, amuſe 
you for a moment or two. The iſland Inarime is 
an epitome of the whole earth, containing, within 
the compaſs of gighteen miles, a wonderful variety 
of hills, vales, ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and 
barren mountains, all thrown together in a moſt ro- 
mantic confuſion. The air is in the hotteſt ſeaſon 
conſtantly refreſhed by cool breezes from the ſea, 
the vallies produce excellent wheat and Indian corn, 
but are moſtly covered with vineyards, intermixed 
with fruit-trees ; beſides the common kinds, as 
cherries, apricots, plumbs, &c. they produce oranges, 
limes, almonds, pomegranates, figs, with melons 
and many other fruits unknown to our climates, 
which lie every-where open to the paſſenger, 
The hills are the greateſt part covered at the top 
with vines, ſome with cheſnut groves, and others 
with myrtle and lentiſcus. The fields on the 
northern fide are divided by hedges of myrtle. 
Several fountains and rivulets add to the beauty 
of this landſcape, which is likewiſe ſet off by the 
variety of ſome barren ſpots and naked rocks. But 
that which crowns the ſcene, is a large mountain 
riſing out of the middle of the iſland, once a terrible 
volcano, by the antients called Mons Epomens : its 
lower parts are adorned with vines and other fruits, 
the middle affords paſture for flocks of ſheep and 
goats, and the top is a round r rock, from 
which you have the fineſt proſpect in the world, 
ſetting in view, beſides ſeveral pleaſant lands ly in 

at your feet, a tract of Italy about three hundred 
miles in length, from the promontory of Antium to 
the cape of Palinurus, the greater part of which 
has been ſung by Homer and Virgil, as making a 
a conſiderable part of the travels and adventures of 
their two heroes. The iſlands Caprea, Prochyta, 
and Parthenope, together with Cajeta, Cumæ, 
Monte Miſeno, the habitation of Circe, the Syrens, 
and the- Leſtrigones, the bay of Naples, the pro- 
montory of Minerva, and the whole Campagnia 
* felice, make but a part of this noble landſcape, 
which would demand an imagination as warm, and 
numbers as flowing as your own to deſcribe it. 
The inhabitants of this delicious iſle, as they are 
without riches and honours, ſo ge they without the 
vices and follies that attend them; and were they 
but as much ſtran to revenge, as they are to 
avarice and ambition, they might ia fact anſwer 
the poetical notion of the golden age; but they 
have got, as an allay to their happineſs, an ill habit 
of murdering one another, on flight offences; we 
had one inftance of this the ſecond night after our 
arrival, a youth of eighteen being ſhot dead by the 
door : and yet, by the ſole ſecret of minding our 
own buſineſs, we found a means of living ſecurely 
among thoſe dangerous people. : 
Would you know how we paſs the time at 
Naples, our chief paſtime is the devotion of our 
* neighbours, Beſides the gaity of their churches, 
* where folks go to ſee what they call una bell devo- 
© tions, i. e. a ſort of religious opera, they make fire 
* works almoſt every week out of devotion ;- the 
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ſtreets are often hung with arras out of devotion; 


and what in ſtill more ſtrange, the ladies invite 
« gentlemen. to their houſes, . and treat them with 
*. muſic and ſwectmeats out of devotion, In # word, 


Britain,” vhich be 
ok his nature, which was ſo well Known 


thereby, a i 


BERKWEDPUEY. 
publithed in 192 . [This prodott ſprung intirely from the benevolence 
| | ik | | þ — for that Mrs Eſther 
Vanhomrigh, a gentlewoman whoſe name is no ſtranger to theſe memoirs (e), 


is prod 


umverſally 


was induced 


before her death, to appoint him joint executor and reſiduary legatee of 


laſt will in 1723 [E], by which he obtained not leſs than the ſum of 4000 l. So unexpected 


an increaſe of fortune, the 


pure effect of an uncommon generoſity, apparently prompted 
him to teſtify his gratitude by an inſtance at leaſt 


ually uncommon, and receiving an addi- 


tional increaſe of fortune in the deanry of Londonderry, conferred'upon him in May 1724, 


he was no ſooner ſettled therein, than he formed a plan for promoting the 


tion of 


religion and learning in America; for which purpoſe, he publiſhed, in 1725, A propoſal 


\for the 


better ſupplying of churches in our foreign 


Americans to Chriſtianity, by a college to be erected in the Summer Hands, otherwiſe called the 


Mes of Bermuda | FJ. The ſcheme met with ſuch good encouragement as might be e 


xpected 


from the benevolence of it, ſo that he made a copy of verſes upon the proſpect of its ſuc- 


ceſs [G]. In the mean time the Dean entered into a marri 


Aug. 1, 1728, with Anne the 


eldeſt daughter of the Rt Hon. John Forſter Eſq; Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. 
This engagement, however, was ſo far from being any obſtruction to his grand undertaking, 
that he actually ſer fail in the execution of it for Rhode Iſland about the middle of September 


following [H J. But after he had ſpent two years in America, without being able, on account of 


were it not for this devotion of its inhabitants, 
Naples would have little beſides the air and fituation 
to recommend it. 

* A friend of mine told me not long fince, that 
being to viſit Salvini at Florence, he found him read- 
ing your Homer : he liked the notes extremely well, 
and could find no other fault with the verſion, but 
that he thought it approached too near a paraphraſe; 
which ſhews him not to be ſufficiently acquainted 
with our language. I wiſt you health to go on 


need not with you ſucceſs. Tou will do me the 
„ Comcrani- © Juſtice to believe, that whatever relates to your 
* by the widhed by, 
friend already y 
mentioned. This 
may ſerve to cor- 
rect a miſappre- 
henſion, which is 17 
infnuated in the This appointment was no ſmall matter of ſarprize to 
0bſer vations upon bim, 
Lord Orrery's lif 
of Dean Swift, 
where the reader - p . 
is led to believe tO an agreeable family of his acquaintance, con- 
that Dr Berkeley fiſting of Mrs Vanhomrigh and her two aye gr 
—_— = Her other executor Mr Marſhal, a lawyer of good 
thi: poem. See leputation, having got poſſeſſion of her papers in Dr 
Berkeley's abience from Ireland, reſolved to publiſh 


Swift's article in 
this work, under Swift's poem Cadenus and Vaneſſa, upon the intimacy 


welfare is ſincerely 


* Yours, &c." 


defired by Dean Swift to accompany him in a viſit 


remark [EZ], which had ſubſitted between them, nor could Dr Berk- 
anc He 1210 Od. Tey's earneſt intreaties prevail with him to alter his de- 
p. 1. 2. edit. | ſign (6). 

17:4, 810, 


poſtſcript, as follows: 


Since the foregoin ſal was firſt made 
public, his Majeſty — | — pleaſed to 
grant a charter for erecting a college, by the name 
of St Paul's college in Bermuda, for the uſes above- 
mentioned: which college is to contain a preſident 
and nine fellows ; the firſt preſident by charter is 
George Berkeley D. D. and Dean of Derry, with an 
income of 100 l. per annum; the three flows no- 
minated in the charter are Wilkam Thompſon, Fona- 
than Rogers, and James King, maſters of arts, and 
fellows of Trinity college in Dublin, The nomina- 
tion of a cient is vellivad to the Gown; the elec- 
tion of fellows is veſted in the prefident and the 
majority of the fellows, 'as is likewiſe the govern- 
* ment of the ſociety. The Biſhop of London for the 


y's principal ſecretaties of ſtate for the time being, 
as has America in his province, is appointed chan- 
* cellor of the ſaid The _ 
* lows have the power of making , to be ap- 
proved by the viſitor; they have alſo a power of 
* conferring degrees in all faculties. They are obliged 
* to maintain and educate Indian ſcholars at the rate 
* of 191. per annum, for which they are to 
* tranſmit annual accounts of the ftate of the college, 
number of ſtudents, their „e. to the chan- 


_ * Ceflorand viſitor. The fir prefident and fellows 
3 


time being is appoinged viſitor ; and ſuch of bis Ma- 


[E] Excrutor to the will of Mrs Efther Vanhomrigh.] 


| having in his life never ſeen her but once, and 
* that about eight years before her death, when he was 


[F] A propoſal, &c.] This piece is cloſed with a 


factions, 
*. Laſtly, al 
be aiding and aſſiſting to the protection and preſer- 
vation thereof.” 


with that noble work, and when you have that, I They 


ſome 


are licenſed to hold their preferments in theſe king- 
doms, till one year and a half be expired after their 
arrival in Bermuda. The ſociety is incorporated 
with the uſual clauſes ; hath power to receive bene- 
yore lands, keep a common ſeal, &c. 

in office under his Majeſty are defired to 


co] 4 copy of werſet on the proſpe# of its ſucceſ+.] 

run thus: 

The muſe, diſguſted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In diftant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing ſubjeds worthy fame. 

In happy elimes where from the genial ſun 

And virgin earth ſuch ſciences enſue, 

The force of art by narure ſeems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true. 


be happy climes the ſeats of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 
Where men will not impoſe for truth and ſenſẽ 
The pedantry of courts and ſchools, - 
| There will be ſeen another golden age, 
The riſe of empire and of arts, 
The good and yreat inſpiring epic rage, 
The wiſeſt heads and nobleft hearts. 
Not ſuch as Europe bred in her decay, 
Such as he bred when freſh and young, 
iF'ben heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets will be ſung. | 
Weſtward the courſe of empire takes its way, 
The four fi as, already poſh, 
A fifth fball cloſe the drama with the day, 
\. Time's nobleft offipring is the laſt. 


CI Ho ft ail about the midule of $ 1 Be- 
en 


the King, he 


obtained a parliamentary grant of 20,0001. for the 


— the the 
. 


ſe; moreover, ſeveral private perſons contri- 
executing this noble 2 It was par- 
id chat che ſhip, of the hurden of 250 tons, 

he took ſeveral tradeſmen 
him, and two gentlemen of fortune, 
and Dalton, with all their effecta, as alſo his 


* — 9 


y and her ſiſter, who had 4000 J. each N their for- 
5 tune, 


( Se Swift's 
article, vnder the 
remark [ AA}, 
Vol. VI parti. 


ations, and for converting the ſavage - 


r "—_ p 2 

= 4 ah . > a * 
* nes 
* 4 1 9 — = 7» _ - * 
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ſome unforeſeen diſappointments, t do any thing further towards the jon. of this. 
. — noble deſign ſo worthy of him, he found himſelf — a neceſity of I. Fer ee} He 
ee, vt Not long after his arrival-at London, he preached 4 ſermon befare the Tcorporated Society ire of Land- 
The they of for the propagation of the Gajpel in foreign parts, at their anniverſary mething at the. pariſp- f. From fe 
3m, is 2 91 church of St Mary le Bow in Feb. 1731 (f), after which he returned to his deanery, wighour Se the 2, 
any further ons. But in Nov. 1733, he was informed, by a letter from the Duke then Re his fa 


045 1 of Newcaſtle, then Secretary of State, that it was the King's pleaſure to promote him to Tum, — 

nalyd, &c. 3rv- the ſee of Cloyne, void by the tranſlation (g) of Bp Synge (5), to which he was accordingly ** I=. 

out A defence of nominated by letters patent March 7 following (i). This promotion he neither fought nor ( He wa ca. 

ee cainking deſired, and at the time of his — he determined never to accept of a tranſlation, Paul's chard. 
t 


Ne” reſolve which he perſcvered in to z nor was he diſpoſed to recede from it upon re- — 10. 
ceiving an offer, in 1745, of the rich biſhopric of Clogher, the income whereof was at leaſt phil 2 
aſhel, aſſiſted 


double to that of Cloyne, upon which he conſtantly reſided, in the faithful diſcharge of all b h 
epiſcopal duties, from the æra of his conſecration, excepting one winter that he attended F:pbce and Kü. 


the buſineſs of parliament in Dublin; at the ſame time he extended his care to the exigen- Wars gue 


cies of the public, and occaſionally employed his pen ia writing ſuch treatiſes as he judged riled and cor 
neceſſary for the ſervice of true religion, morality, ſcience, and all the ſocial virtues [K]. At vw 
Nor did he think it beſide his province to exert his talents in providing falutary means for 


the bodily health of his fellow-mortals, a very conſpicuous proof of which he gave, by a 
moſt uſeful medicine of his own invention, communicated to the world in a treatiſe, in- 


. don he“ tituled, Siris, or @ chain of philoſophical refleftions on the virtues of tar-water, the ſecond 


janding on the edition -whereof was printed in 1747, and was followed by Farther thoughts on tar-water, 
z horſe-litter to Publiſhed in 1732. This was his laſt performance for the preſs, and he ſurvived it but a 
Oxford. The ſhort time. Towards the latter end of the ſame year he took a journey to Oxford (&), in 


— i order to ſuperintend the education of one of his fons, then newly admitted a ſtudent at 


gifter tor 1763 Chriſtchurch [LI, for this purpoſe he took a houſe in Holywell-ſtreet, where he died ve 

of his having re- . . "7 
ceived great part ſuddenly, on Sunday, January 14, 1753, a few minutes he had been commenting to 
of Ortenau. b. his family (who had accompanied him thither) on the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, 


trcly without nor had he for a conſiderable time been in better health than he appeared to be the moment 


rae leaf wet before his departure from a world, in which he had from his early youth laboured to ren- 


was there but der his great talents extremely uſeful to the ſouls and bodies of men. His remains were 
1512, os 2 vice interred at Chriftchurch Oxford, where there is a handſome marble monument erected to 


7713, on a viſit 


to DrSmallridge, his memory by his lady [M], who ſurvived him, having during her marriage brought him 
a months. four ſons and three daughters. KITS 


tune, which they carried with them, beſides goods to , addreſſed to magifiratts and mes in authority, 
a great value, and that the Dean alſo bad 2000 I. of vecafioned by the enormous licence and irreligion of the 
6% Hiftorieal bis own money, that he intended to purchaſe an eſtate, timer, ibid. 1736. 3. 4 letter to the Roman catholic; 
4 on Rhode Iſland, in order to ſupply Bermuda with of the doc of Cloyne, ibid. 74 4. A word to (8) The year of 
Nan 


iter f 8, 
2. 289. . black cattle and from thence (7 the auiſe, or an exhartation to the catholic clergy the Scotch re- 


[1] He found himſelf obliged to return.) Before his of Ireland, ibid. 1749 (9). 5. Maxims concerning bellion. 
departure he ſigned a on of his deanery, worth patrioti/m, ibid. 1750. Tec five, with Farther (9) The printer 
12001. per annum, which was to take effect one year * ; on fap-avater, Verſes on the proſde? of plant- received a letter 
after the payment of 20,0001. — by parliament, ing arts and learning in America, his Propoſal for [ 
which, at = time of leaving England, was ſaid by better ſupplying of churches in our foreign planta- = 4 
men in power ſhould be paid as ſoon as ever lands on tions, &c. his at Bow church, and his tract tholic clergy of 


the continent near Bermuda had been pitched upon and De motzx, were printed, under the title of Miſcellaniei, the diocoſe of 
Ke. Lond. 1752, 8vo. Diublin, defiring 


agreed the, an guage: . pore of the 4. ; | | : it to be inſerted 
intended college. Dean's refidence while in Ame- [CZ] Then newly — « Jncbay of „ in the Dublia 
rica, though principally on Rhede Iſland, yet when. This gentleman, G | ey, A. M. chronicle for 
ever the ſeaſon permitted — ſtay of two years 26, 1759 (10), took: holy orders, and in Nov. 18, that 


in thoſe , he was i igable in paſtoral labourg jr was preſented to the vicarage of year. 
throu baut New — ellates had been Bray in Berkſhire, to which was added this year (1764) (5) Catalogee 


ed that the public mo- the rectory of Acton in Middleſex, by the preſentation of Oxford de- 
| of Dr Secker Archbiſhop of Canterbury, being an res. 
pu ; but after having received option of his Grace's, on the promotion of Dr Oſ- 
various excuſes, Biſhop Gibſon (chen Biſhop of Lon- baldeſton to the ſee of London 
[NM His monument.) The inſcription, which is in 
tained) applying to Sir Robert Walpole, at the Latin, was drawn up by Dr Markham, head maſter 
head of the ury, received this anſwer: * If you put of Weſtminſter ſchool, and now Prebendary of, Dur- 
fer, I muſt ham, is in theſe terme 6757 Wh | 


; but Graviflicho pfafult Gevrgio  Epiſcops Clonens, 

vixo-lew ingenii & eruditionis laudeny, ſeu probi- 
and tatis & beneſicentiæ ſpectemus, inter primos 081 - 
ing nium ætatum numerando. Si Chriftianus ſueris, 
8 
e  Berkleium-vixids... Obit annum agenefegtuage- 
fen im. | Natus anno Chriſti MpcLxz9x. 
„een 
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'  BOYCE (Saxvx:], a remarkable inſtance of that thoughtlek inſenſibility to the 
miſchiefs of a pennyleſs purſe, which is the roo common opprobrium of a — 


He was born in 1708 at Dublin, where his father was a diſſenting miniſter of note [A], 
and obſerving his ſon's 


inſorted in the 


| {on defeated the old gentleman's views, and, what was worſe, ruined his fortunes. Before Devlin Journal 
/\ :vb::":1ives the year came about, he married the daughter of a tradeſman in that city (4) ; an impru- ' 
4 che ene, dence which brought a double expence upon his father, who (ſuch was his folly and 

indulgence) ſuffered this worthleſs fon to waſte the little eſtate of his family [ BJ. Boyce's 

educayon being by this ſtep interrupted, he had in the exigence recourſe to his muſe, and 

in 1731, he publiſhed a volume of poems at Edinburgh; to which was ſubjoined The 

Tablature of Cebes, and the fore-mentioned letter upon liberty. This procured him a 

great number of friends, and he was particularly diſtinguiſhed by the Counteſs of Eg- 

lington, to whom the poems, &c. were addreſſed. Upon the death of the Viſcounteſs 

Stormont, our poet wrote an elegy, which he intitled the Tears of the Muſes, that Lady 

being a perſonage of the moſt refined taſte in the ſciences, and a great admirer of poetry. 

The Lord Stormont was ſo much pleaſed with this mark of eſteem paid to the memory 

of his Lady, that he ordered a very e to be given to the author by his 

attorney at Edinburgh [CJ. The notice which Lady Eglington and Lord Stormont took 

of our poet, recommended him likewiſe to the patronage cf the Dutcheſs of Gordon, 

a Lady of diſtinguiſhed taſte, who did him conſiderable ſervices, while he continued in 

Scotland ; and on his going not long after to London, gave him a letter of recom- 

mendation to Mr Pope, and obtained another for him to Lord King, Lord Chancellor 

of England. He alſo carried with him recommendatory letters from Lord Stormont to 

his brother Mr Murray, then Sollicitor General (c). and many other perſons of the firſt () The preſear 


(4) Tod, faſhion (d). Here Boyce had fine opportunities of improving his fortune, but he made —1 — — 


no uſe at all of them. He was indolent, volugtuous, extravagant; and about 1740 fo Ee the 
extremely reduced, that he had not a ſhirt, a coat, or any kind of apparel to put on; the 
ſheers m which he lay were carried to the pawnbrokers; and in this condition he was 
confined to his bed, with no other covering than a blanket. He ſupported himſelf fix 
weeks ia this diſtreſsful fituation, by writing verſes for the magazines, when he was re- 
lieved by the generofity of ſome gentlemen, who knew him to be a man of parts (e), (-) Ibis. 
About the year 1743, he was employed, with others, in writing for the collection of 

(/) From me- travels (f), publiſhed in four valumes, quarto, and was retained about the ſame time by 

he was cbf-rve4 4 bookſeller, to tranſlate Fenelon on The Exiſtence of God (g), and began now to ſupport (0 It was pub- 

— 2 a better a e than uſual. Towards the latter end of his life, his behaviour was — 1 

r alſo more decent than it had ever been before, and there were ſome hopes that a refor- tbe public. 

mation, though late, would at length be wr in him. But while the ſtate of his 
mind and finances were thus icproving, his declined ; he had, however, the ſatisfac- 
tion in his laſt lingering illneſs to obſerve a poem of his, intituled The Deity, recommended 
by two celebrated writers, the ingenious Mr Fielding, and Mr Hervey, author of The 
Meditations [D]. Mr Boyce died in May 1749, in obſcure lodgings near Shoe-lane, and 
was buried at the expence of the pariſh [E]. 


C41] His father w:as a miaiſter of note.) This gen- picos and inftruftive piece; and that worthy gentle- 
tleman joined with Weld and Chappin, two other man, upon hearing that the author was in neceſſitous 
diſſenting miniſters at Dublin, in writing a preface to circumſtances, depoſited two gui in the hands ofa 

|  Abernethey's ſeaſonable advice to the contending truſty perſon, to be given to him whenever his occa- 
(1) Life of ber. parties in the North (1). | ſions ſhould preſs (4). 3 was written ſome (4) Ibid. 
aetny, p. l. [I] Suffered his ſon to waſte the 7 the family.) years before Mr Fielding Mr Hervey took any | 
When the old man lay in his laſt ſickneſs, he was and upon the firſt publication 
| entirely ſupported by preſents from his congregation, of is, Mr Pope, it is ſaid, being aſked if he was not 
1 Live: of the and buried after his death at their expence [2). the author, anſwered in the negative, but with this 
Yay iber. [C] Lord Stormont ordered him a handſome preſent.) commendation, that there were many lines in it which 

; Though Boyce's name was very well known in that he ſhould not be aſhamed of. - 


notice of it in print; and 


city, yet his perſon was obſcure, for he was perfectly [E] Baried by the parifh.] Never was a more ſhock- 
unſocial in his temper ; and when he affected com- ing exit, nor a life ſpent with leſs prudence and vir- 


pany, he choſe that which was very low: ſo that tue and never were uncommon given to leſs 
Lord Stormont's kind intention had been defeated, pu ſe. His — was not confined to 

but for an advertiſement publiſhed in one of the a taſte for painting, muſic, and 
weekly papers, deſiring the author of The Tears of the laſt of which he was very well Killed. His 
th: Muſes to call at the houſe of his Lordſhip's attor- etical pieces, if collected, would make fix 


* . 


&) Ibis. ney (3). volumes; many of them are ſcatred in | 
[D] 1M; Fielding and Mr Hervey.] The former, in man's Magazine (5), marked with the letter Y, 
the beginning of his humorous hi of Tom Jones, Alceas, Iwo volumes were publiſhed at 


ca.ls it an excellent poem, and Mr Hervey fliles it a bat never fold well. | 


BOYLE [Joux], Earl of Cork and Orrery in Ireland, and Baron of 
Somerſetſhire in England, a nobleman of earning and genius, the 
and heir of Charles Boyle, Earl of iz; 
the Earl of Exeter, who brought him into the world on the 2d of January 1706-7 (). 

: e received his education at Chriſtchurch college, Oxford, to which his father had been 
„„a Gngular honour, and to which he was afterwards a conſiderable benefattor (5), and w 
| the lon improved his great natural eadawments with a large ſtock of folid literature (c). (% Budgelt 


$ 
Soon aſter he came of age, he married May 9, 1729, the Lady Henrietta Hamilton, — | 
2 | 


youngeſt 


pregnant parts at ſchool, ſent him at eighteen years of 4) to () His. letter _ 
the univerſity of Glaſgow, in the deſign of breeding him to his own — ä — che eee 


. This match, 

yet unluckily happened to bring the fon 
uneaſy circumſtances, occaſioned by a family diſpute between his own his Lady's 
father. In this unhappy ſituation, it was ſcarce poſſible for him, either not to diſoblige 
wife, whom he tenderly loved, and who well deſerved all his love, or a father, whom 
both loved and reſpected in the higheſt degree (4). He reſolved, however, if poſſible, 
| neither, fully perſuaded that his father's excellent underſtanding would ſoon oblige 
lucky incident, him to reflect upon the unhappy dilemma into which his ſon was thrown. It was not 
indeed poſſible that a coldneſs could long ſubſiſt between ſuch a father, and ſuch a fon. 
that early diſap- They ſoon run into each other's arms. The late coldneſs that had been betweeg them 


ts, the 
ed ftate of 
affairs, in- 


buted to make 
him, even in the 
earlieſt part of 


life, too fond of continuance, being put an end to by the 1 4 
$wife's fs, ler. which ſo extremely afflicted the ſon, that it flung 5 
rl. like to have coſt him his life, and obliged him to go to Bath for his recovery [A]. Nor 
did this, or any other means, effect a re-eſtabliſhment of his health, which, as is not 
unuſual in ſuch caſes, was only perfected by the hand of time; ſo that he did not take 
his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, as an Engliſh Baron, till November 7, 1735 (g); in (g) ind peer 
which year he loſt that much beloved youth and relation Edmund, the ſecond Duke of e. 
| Bucks, in whoſe company he had paſſed many of his ſweeteſt hours, and to whoſe 
| (5) See the ur- dear memory he paid the uſt tribute of an excellent copy of verſes (5). He had been now 
Duke in ths ſome time a widower by the death of his firſt Lady, which happened at Cork in Ireland, 
work. Auguſt 22, 1732, who, having left him three infants (i), he reſolved to provide a mother (?) Viz. Char 
for them by a ſecond which was ſolemnized June 30, 1738, with Margaret, fen Ble, boo 
ty of Tyrone in Ireland, Hanna 
dſhip met with in his youth [BJ], having 1% 2 ll. 
is ſtudy, daily exerciſing zab«tb, bora 
z in which laſt art he 1 72073» 
4 1749. 


of Sir KW 


e 275 1728; 


on their regiſter. 
(4) DD While he ſee here that this writer, a particular friend of the firſt, 
was there, a friend ſent bim a letter of condolence ſpares not the infinuation of laying the blame upon him. 
upon the death of his father; in which were theſe * —— — hee) 


—— verſes (1): occaſioned by this unhappy incident between our author 

wrote ſame 3 : and his father, that the made his will, in which 

humorous verſes 'Tis ſaid for every common grief, he bequeathed his large and elegant library to Chriſt- 

when he was at The - | 

Tunbridge, the "he muſes can afford relief ; a 272 2 (3), except the 8 7 1 > ww 

year before his 1 i Lords, books as re ag a 

r hiſtory and ee fitation, which were left to his fon, bt * mn , 

— — 2 er call in af who was allowed the term of three years to ſeparate pris for (ore 

I» 8 Then ſtreight invoke the ſacred nine, theſe from the other books. The ſon's friends have time, which the 

* Nor impious ſleight their gifts divine: oſten heard him ſay, that ran he could not help fon turned into: 
Diſpel thoſe clouds that damp your fire wiſhing his father had left him his library, and would {vr for rie, 
Bach, like Tonbri — 3 y purchaſe it at any rate ; yet, that fince he was en- 

Shew , vnbridge, can inſpire. | ved of ſo valuable a treaſure himſelf, he was 


| f 0 ; leaſed to think it would to Chriſt-church, the 

To theſe his Lordſhip returned the following anſwer : college to which he owed his own 3 55 
; cation; and lis father, w he became reconci 

Nor Bath, nor Tunbridge, can my lays inſpire, |, him, reſolved, before he went to Paris, for which 

Nor radiant beauty make me ſtrike the lyre: place he was to have ſet out but a few days after bis 


Far from the buſy world I fit forlorn, death, to have 988 5 he 1 
, made in a paſſion, and to have his li to his 
And bgh is ane, "and in Bae moves: ſon, who he was fully convinced deſerved it ſo well, 
Nor can my anguiſh ever find an end, and was as likely to make a proper uſe of it, as any 
I weep a father, but I've loſt a friend.  ____ young nobleman in Great Britain. To this purpoſe, 
he oP ſent for that gentleman, who had 
[I] Some — Ke. made him carly too made his will four years before ; but was 
fend of retirement.) Moſt of theſe traverſes have been in thi i 
— already mentioned, as 
ween his own and his | pe 
(2), Ubi ſupra, he mou) · [„ Il obſerves (2), that perhaps neither his affairs in Ireland, who he had diſcevered a little 
thoſe no 
are, continues he, ſome thin he left his ſon not dnly a clear eftate, 
that thou . is themſelves, bar e ſum in ready money 
yet may unreaſonable, by being inſiſted on plate as amounted to fix 


A an improper time, or in an improper manner. We h 
3 X | n 
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te) He c= born on the death of the Lord Burlington [C] the title of Earl of Cork devolved upon him. 


at Mar ſton, 
Nov. 21, 174%» 
after the death 
gf his fiſter Ca- 
ine Agnes, 
born atC ullodon, 
Ti Oct. 17405 
and died in 
Duke-ftreet, 
Weſtminſter, 
Aug. 31, 1741. 
He had aiſo a 
filter called Lucy, 
born at Martton, 
ay 27, 1744+ 
dh of le- 
land. 
(4) Vol I. 17 54s 
p- 101, 102, and 


p. 296, 297+ 


He enjoyed this additional honour ſeveral years, and in that interval having carctully 


per- 


uſed a curious manuſcript preſented to him by a relation (/), he printed it, under the title 
of Memoirs of Robert Carey Earl of Monmouth, with explanatory notes [Di, in 1759, 8 vo. (=) His Lord- 


to which he 
Edmund Boyle. 


prefixed a ſhort dedication to his third and youngeſt ſon the Honourable 
His Lordſhip ſurvived. this work but a few years, beirig taken out of 


the world in the latter end of the year 1762 (h). He was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon 
Hamilton Boyle, who dying January 1764 without iſſue, the honour and eſtate devolved 
upon his third fon Edmund (u), the preſent Earl of Cork and Orrery in Ireland, and 
Baron of Marſton in the county of Somerſet in England. 


[C] Lord Burlington. ] We have the following 
account of his Loidſtip in the Iriſh peerage (4). 
Richard Boyle, the fourth Earl of Cork, was born 
April 25, 169;. On the gth of October 1714, be 
was choſen by King George |. into his privy council 
of Ireland. May 1, 1715, he was made Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the weſt-riding of Yorklhire, of the city 
of York, and the county of the ſame. Cultos Ro 
tulorum, June 21, of the north and weſt riding of 


- Yorkſhire ; and Auguſt 25, Lord High Treaſurer of 


( He proved 
umiclf deſcend- 
en trom the next 
ir to the Lady 
Euz Chord, 
his great grand- 
mother, daughter 
and heit of Hen- 
ry Lord Cliftord. 
(6) She was Lady 
Duothy Savile, 
cider daug:rter 
and coheir to 
Willam Mar- 
quis of Halifax, 
by the Lady 
Margaret Finch, 
his ſecond wife, 
daughter of Da- 
niel Carl of Not- 
tingham. Her 
excellent quali- 
ties are fully diſ- 
played in tne 
dedication to her 
ladyl-io of 
Shakeipcare's 
works, by Mr 
Theobald; and 
in a poem on her 
death, by Mr 
Welle. 

(7) ne Maga- 
ies tur that 
month and year, 


Scotland (a). 


% His name 
was James He- 
riot, 

(4 This profeſſor 
was aiſo tutur to 
the famous John 
Knox, who was 
only one year 
olier than Bu- 
chanan, who 
wrote an account 
of Knox. See 
Knox's article, 


the liſt ia Vol. 
IV. 


Ireland, which was renewed to him by K. George II. 
on his accefſion to the throne. In September 1727, 
he was made Vice- Admiral of the county of York ; 
and May 1729, Lord Lieutenant of the weſt riding 
thereof, and one of the privy-council. May 18, 
1730. he was elected Knight of the Garter ; into 
which he was inſtalled June 18th following. On 
the 12th of June 1731, he was made Captain of the 
Band of Gentlemen Penſioners, which he reſigned 
May 4, 1733, together with his appointments in 
Yorkſhire. His Lordſhip was an encoarager of all 
liberal arts; his ſublime taſte and {kill in architecture, 
and his plans and deſigns in that uſeful art, 4 * 4 
admired ; among many inſtances whereof, it is ſuf- 
ficient to mention his noble improvements at his ſeat 
at Chiſwick near London ; his reſtoration of the 
portico of Covent-Garden church to its original 
beauty, and the grand aſſembly room he built at 
York [J. After the finiſhing whereof, being at that 
city in 1732, he was preſented with his freedom in 
a gold box, as an acknowledgment of that and other 
denefaCtions to the city. In 1737 the barony of Clif- 
ford deſcended to him (5), and his claim was allowed 
by the Houſe of Peers, He had three daughters by 
his lady, who died a little before him (6), the youngeſt 
of whom, Lady Charlotte, born 1731, was marti 
March 28, 1748, to William Marquis of Hartington, 
ſon and heir to William Duke of Devonſhire, who, 
on his father's deceaſe, ſucceeded to that honour, 
and is the preſent Duke of Devonſhire, and came 
into the poſſeſſion, in right of his lady, of a very 
large eſtate in Ireland, by the death of her father, 
which happened December 7, 1753 (7). 

[D] Memoirs of R. Carey Earl of Monmouth.) Our 
noble editor, having in the preface modeſtly con- 
fir med his reſolution to publiſh theſe memoirs by the 


ſz] The foundation-ſtone of this room was laid May 1730, 
wich this inſcription affixed in braſs : - 


mo. Georgie Auguſto II. 
Richardus Comes de Burlingtan bujus urbis praſes, ſeculi Myxcenas, 


authority of Mr Horace Wa! pole ($), proceeds to corro- 
borate that gentleman's opinion fiom their real merit, 
partieulaily in giving a new light to ſeveral tranſactions 
in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 
One of theſe particulars is very remarkable, I mean 
the dying icene of the Queen : * On Wedneſday the 
23d of March,” ſays Sir Robert Carey (9), * ſhe grew 
* {peechleſs. That afternoon, by ſigus, ſhe called 
for her council, and by putting her band to het 
head, when the King of Scots was named io ſuc- 
* ceed her, they all knew he was the man ſhe defired 
* ſhould reign after her (10). To explain this paſſage, 
our noble editor ſubjoins the following note. The 
* ſiga here mentioned is a true and indiſfatable fact, 
* otherwiſe it would not have been inſerted by the 
plain, fincere, and ingenuous author of theſe me- 
* moirs, who was preſeat at the time the ſign was 
made; but till it remains a donbt, whether the 
* Queen intended it for a ſign or not. The Lords 
* preſent pretended to think it one.“ Here his Lord- 
ſhip barely infinuates his own opinion ; but in the 
preface he is not afraid to ſpeak out. lt is certain, 
ſays he, that Queen Elizabeth; could not bear the 
* thoughts of a ſucceſſor. The ſpeeches made for 
© her on her death-bed are all forged ; Echard, Ra- 
pin, and a long ſtring of hiſtorians, make her ſay 
6 faintiy (ſo faintly indeed, that it could not poſſibly 
* be heard) I wiLL THAT A King succezo ms; 
* AND WHO SHOULD THAT BE, BUT MY NEAREST 
© KINSMAN THE KINO oF Scots, A different 
account of this matter will be found in theſe me- 
* moirs. She was ſpeechleſs, and almoſt expiring; 
« when the chief counſellors of ftate were call:d into 
her bedchamber. As ſoon as they were perfectly 
convinced that ſhe could not utter an articulate 
« word, and ſcarce could hear or underſtand one, 
they mentioned the King of Scots to her, a liberty 
they dared not to have taken, if ſhe had been able 
to ſpeak. She put her hand to her head, which 
« was probably at that time in agonizing pain. The 
6 Lank, who interpreted her ſigns juſt as they pleaſed, 
« were immediately convinced, that the motion of 
her hand to her head was a declaration of James VI. 
« as her ſucceſſor. What was this but the unanimous 
interpretation of perſons, who were adoring the 
« riſing ſun (11). 


has des erexit ; quo publici exbibeantur ludi ; quo proceres undi- 
gue· confluant ; quo artes effloreſcant liberales; quo ( dilatante ne- 
gotio ) gloria priſtina nov Eboraci ſplendore obumbretur. Ab hoc die 
nata/i Caroling Regine ſerenifſime noeftre& March 1, MDCCXXX: 
Habit Brig ant ium epoc ba. 


BUCHANAN [GROROEI, particularly famous for being the beſt Latin poet of his 


time, was born, February 1506, in a vil 


lage called Kilkerne, in the ſhire of Lenox in 
He was yet an infant, when 


by the death of his father, and the bank- 


ruptcy of his grandfather, the family, whoſe circumſtances were never opulent, found 
themſelves reduced nearly to extremities, and a mother left a widow with eight children, 
hive ſons and three daughters; however, ſhe managed ſo as to breed them up, wherein 


George was now probably about four- 


dying within two years, the want of money, added to a bad ſtate of health, obliged him 


ro return home. 


n this indigent condition, he reſolved to try his fortune in the milicary 


way, and made a campaign the following year with the French auxiliaries, who had 
landed in Scotizgd ; bur in this attempt he ſuffered ſuch hardſhips, as confined him to 
his bed all the enſuing winter; ſo that quitting the military, he went on his recovery 


betimes in the ſpring to the univerfity of St Andrews to learn logic, under a famous pro- 


feſſor Mr John Maiz (d), whom he followed in the ſummer to Pais. Here he fell into 
E a favour- 


Vort. VI. Sor. 


%- 


(1) Lady Eliza- 
beth Spelman, 
daughter to the 
Earl of Middlc- 


tons 


ſhip's eldeſt ſon 
died betore him, 
having no iſſue 
by his wife, the 
daughter of Mr 
Hoare, a bauket 
in Fleet-ftreer, 
London. 


($) Who ſays 
they well de- 
ſerved the public 
view, Ca 

of royal and 
noble authors. 
Strawberry-hil!, 
I758. ia 2 vols. 
8vo. 

P. 176. 


(10) This paſſage 
had been extrac- 
ted and pubLihed 
among Sir Tho. 
Edmond's papers 
by Dr Birch, in 
his hiſtorical 
view of Q Eli- 
zabeth's rezgn 
from the year 
1519 to 1617. 


(11 Preface, 
p- Li and xii. 


(a) The greats? © 
part of this ar- 
ticle is taken 

from Buchanan 
himſelf, in vita 


propria poemat. 


ſhe had ſome aſſiſtance from her brother (5), who, obſerving this boy's promiſing genius at Nef. | 
ſchool, ſent him to Paris for further inſtruction. 


teen years of age (c), and made a great proficiency at the French capital; but his uncle (c) This is cot- 


lected by com- 
paring the dates 
w th the facts in 
the ſubſequent 


part of h:s life, 
in which Bucha- 


nan ſcarce c ver 


marks the years, 


a favourable ſentiment of the Lutheran tenets [4], which began to ſpread at that time. 
After ſtruggling two years with ill fortune, he went upon an invitation, in 1526, to teach 
mar in the college of St Barbe, in which ſtation he continued near three years, till 
was taken into the family of the young Earl of Caſſels, whe, liking his converſation, 
and valuing his parts, him in his hotel at Paris five years, and then carried him into 
Scotland. Upon the Earl's death, about two years after, Buchanan was preparing to 
return again to France, when the king [James V.] appointed him preceptor to his natural 
ſon (e) in 1536. But he found it neceſſary to quit this care in a year or two, and provide 
for his own ſafety. He was informed by his friends at court, that the monks, whom he had 
made his implacable enemies by his poem Franciſcanus, ſought how to deſtroy him, and *cis 
certain that Cardinal Beaton got him apprehended, and had given the king a ſum of money 
to have him executed [BJ. In this exigence he fled in 1539 (f), firſt to England; but / Buck, vis. 
not thinking himſelf out of danger there kel. he croſſed the ſea to France, and on his arrival Hg. a, ede. 
at Paris, finding his inveterate enemy Cardinal Beaton at that court, he retired privately At. Rad. 
to Bourdeaux at the invitation of Andrew Govea [ D], a learned Portugueze. He taught Ide nn” 
in the public ſchool, lately erected there, three years; in which time he wrote four trage- Lutheraniſm, 
dies 2 which were afterwards occaſionally publiſhed. Mean while Cardinal Beaton wrote 3 * 
to the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to get him apprehended ; but the letters, luckily for G28. da bis fut 
Buchanan, fell into the hands of his friends, who prevented their effect for the preſent ; rams, 3 ban. 
and in 1547 he went into Portugal with Goveanus, who had received orders from the King — : 
his maſter to bring him a certain number of men able to teach philoſophy and claſſical ram evawrar , 
learning in the univerſity he had lately eſtabliſhed at Coimbra. Every thing went well b 2 out 
as long as Goveanus lived; but after his death, which happened the following year 1548 (g), window white 
the learned men who followed him, and particularly Buchanan, who was a foreigner, and - - "ax ”_ 
had few friends, ſuffered every kind of ill uſage from the perſecution of the monks, 
who, after cavilling with him a year and a half, procured him to be confined in a mo- 
22 naſtery for ſome months [F], for better inſtruction in religious matters (5). Upon ob- 
were indeed not taining his liberty in 1551, he applied to the King for a paſſport to return to France; but 
es. but oF was prevailed upon to ſtay at the requeſt of his Majeſty, who promiſed to give him a 
— place as ſoon as he could, and ſupplied him with money for his current expences. Bu- 


(e) Afterwards 
the famous Earl 
of Murray, re- 
gent of Scotland, 
Hift. of Scot- 
land, 


2 — 510 


religion. 
chanan, however, being impatient of delays, 


[4] He entertained favourable ſentiments of Lache- 
rani/m.] This change was apparently wrought in 
him (as it was in Luther) by the ſcandalous lives of 
the monks ; which provoked him to write the poem 
called Somnium againſt the Franciſcans, and thoſe 

fathers in return branded him for an atheiſt. 
ir clamours made him a little more inclined to 

Lutheraniſm ; and King James returning from France 

about that time, viz. in 1537, put the ecclefiaſtics 

into ſo great uneaſineſs; they were afraid that Queen 

Magdalen, whom he had brought with him, had 

been tainted with the new opinions, while ſhe lived 

_ her Fax wo . of . — * 

2 of conſpiracy againſt the King bein 
diſcovered, wherein Prince was 2 * he 

Franciſcans had not done their duty, he commanded 

Buchanan to write ſome verſes againſt them. The 

you obeyed without any reluctance, but he kept 
_ ſome meaſures, and made uſe of expreſſions ſuſ- 

tible of a double meaning. The Prince, not at 
all ſatisfied, ordered others more poignant, and was 
ſerved to his wiſh. Buchanan preſented him with the 
famous Silva, intituled Fraxciſcanus (I). 

LB] Cardinal Beaton applied to bawe him executed] 
Our author's words are: Brevi paſt per amicos ex aula 
certior factus ſe peti, et Cardinalem Betonium a rege 
pecunia vitam qu mercari ELUSIS CUSTODIBUS iz 
Angliam evaſit. Mr Bayle has apparently played the 
hypocrite upon this ang + * I don't know,' fays 
he (2), * why Buchanan ſuppreſſes his having been 
© impriſoned ; for it is to ſuppreſs it, to ſay only in 
a vague manner, that he deceived the guards. As 
© he was preceptor to the King's natural ſon, Mr 
© Bayle ſuppoſes that the guards, then deceived, 
were not the gaolers of the common priſon, but 
only certain perſons who had orders to watch him, 
* becauſe he been rendered ſuſpected (3); fo 
that he has not himſelf clearly enough. 
The hiſtory of the reformation,” proceeds he, is 
more preciſe in this point ; we find there even at 
* what time he was impri , a circumſtance which 
© Buchanan ought to have ſet down at leaſt in the 
0 u, if he apprehended the date of the years 
* would have his periods leſs flowing. It 
is from Biſhop Burnet that we learn, that i 1539 
© the ecclefraftics, highly exaſderated at the ſatires which 
* Buchanan had written again them, cauſed bim to be 
* put in priſen; and that as. the King gave up all the 
* aworld to them, this great man — without doubt, 


5 


1) Buchanan 
vita propria, 


croſſed the ſea to England, where not liking 


* kave been condemned to capital puniſhment, i he had 
* not had the dexterity to eſcape out of priſon (4). 

[C] Not thinking bimſelf quite ſafe there.) He tells 
us, he found things in ſuch an uncertain ſtate there, 
that Lutherans and Papiſts were barnt in the ſame 
fire on the ſame day, while Henry VIII. ſtudied more 
his own ſafety, than the purity of religion (5). (5) Buchanan 

[Dl Andrew Govea.] In Latin Goveanus, was a in Vita propria, 
native of Beja in Portugal, and became principal of 
the college of Bacbara at Paris in the 16th century, 
and was afterwards choſen to the ſame office in the 
college of Guienne at Bourdeaux, whither he went 
in 1534; but left it in 1547, to eſtabliſh ſuch another 


(4) Burnet's hiſt. 
ot the Reforma- 
tion, part i. 
book ii. 


college at Coimbra, by the command of ſohn III. 


King of Portugal; for this purpoſe he took with 

him our author, and his brother Patrick, beſides 

ſeveral others. He enjoyed at Coimbra the ſame 

poſt he had filled at Bourdeaux, deſigning, however, 

to return thither, after two years ſpent in ſettling the 

college at Coimbra; but he died before the expi- 

ration of that time, viz. in June 1548, being at moſt 

fifty years old (6). err 

E] He aurofe four tragedies.) Theſe are the Bag. eit re 

tiſta, the Medea, and two others. He wrote them to [Andrew]. 

comply with the rules of the ſchool, which every 

year demanded a new fable; and his view in chuſing 

theſe ſubjects, was to draw off the youths of France 

as much as poſſible from the allegories, Which were 

then greatly in vogue, to an imitation of the antients, 

in which he ſucceeded beyond his hopes (7). (7) Buchanan 
[F] Confined in a mona/tery.} His poem againſt the 1 ita Proprins 
ranciſcans was objeted to him by his enemies, 

though they knew nothing of its contents. Eating 

fleſh in Lent, which was the common cuſtom through- 

out the whole kingdom, was charged upon him as a 

crime ; ſome things which he had ſaid glancing at 

the monks, but at which none but a monk would 

have been offended, were alſo objected againſt him. 

It was reckoned a heinous offence in him to have 

ſaid in a private converſation with ſome Portugueze (8) Idem. 

youths, that be thought St Auſtin favoured rather the (9) A Form 

Proteſtant, than the Popiſh doctrine of the euchariſt, _ 4 

and two witneſſes were brought to teſtify, that he of the Plalms in 

had ſhewn ſome diſlike to the Romiſh religion (8). Latin verſe, in 

It was chiefly at this time that he tranſlated the Pſalms the preface to 

of David into Latin verſe, an excellent work, and — 52 — 

which, ſays Mr Bayle, triumphed over the criticiſms Basie in his ar- 

of Lewis de la Croix (9). icle. 


(6) Bayle, under 


the 


When it was 
op[:rvec to him 


that he had made 


his Majeſty a 
tant, he re- 
ed, that it was 


„ of | *** . 
%- — ** 4 — 2 
1 ” , * 


BU DGELL. 


— e Y 


BUCHANAN. 


Piedmont, and made him preceptor to his ſon Timoleon de Coſſi. Buchanan ſpent five — 


years in this employ, ſometimes in Italy, and ſometimes in France. He quitted this care 
in 1560, and paſſing into Scotland, after the troubles which the Guiſes had cauſed there 
were appeaſed, he publicly profeſſed the reformed religion, as eſtabliſhed there in 1363 (K). (+) During the 


He went again to France in 1565, from whence he was recalled the following year by *;1$27257 of bis 


Mary Queen of Scots, who had fixed upon him to be preceptor to her ſon, when that the Coune te 
Prince ſhould be of a proper age for it, and in the mean time made him principal of us ke feng .. 
St Leonard's college in the univerſity of St Andrews, where he reſided four years; but !*ifure hours in 


upon the misfortunes of that the ſtudy of the 


a better judg- 


the Queen's character and conduct, and he was appointed preceptor to her fon and ſuc- men: 3 
ceſſor the young King James VI. (), by the ſtates of the kingdom. He ſpent his leiſure ne which 


at that time di - 


hours, during the twelve laſt years of his life, in writing the hiſtory of his country, and vided the Chrif- 
died in his preceptorſhip at Edinburgh Feb. 28, 1582, aged ſeventy-ſix, with a moſt odious 114. 


character, according to the Popiſh writers, who are cited by himſelf (n), and at the ſame time (=) In his me- 


the beft he could condemned by Mr Bayle, after Sir James Melvil, who was of the oppoſite party to 


make of lum. 


(c) The pers 
m. r|:24 with an 
aſteriſk are his. 
See the preſace 
to that work. 
(d) This had a 
greater un than 


anything of that » 


in England, he was appointed under ſecretary to Mr Addiſon [B], and chief ſecretary Rca of 


Find ever had 
before. 


Buchanan with regard to the Queen of Scots, and therefore cannot well be ſuppoſed to be 
partial in his favour, and who tells us, that he was a Stoic philoſopher, who looked not far 
before him; a man of notable endowments for his learning and knowledge in Latin poeſy; 
much honoured in other countries, pleaſant in converſation, rehearſing on all occaſions 
moralities, ſhort and inſtructive, wkereof he had abundance, inventing where he wanted, 
He was alſo religious, but eaſily abuſed, and ſo facile, as to be led by every company 
that he haunted, which made him factious in his old days, ſpeaking and writing as thoſe ( More parii- 
who were about him informed him; for he was become careleſs, following in man pn may 
things the vulgar opinion. He was naturally popular, and extremely revengeful againſt Camden's Eliza- 
any man who had offended him, which was his greateſt fault (n). Beſides the pieces — of the 
already mentioned, he wrote a dialogue concerning the right of Kings, intituled, De Reformation, 


both cited b 
Jure Regni apud Scotos. : — , 


BUDGELL [EvsTact], Eſq; a remarkable inſtance of that pride and vanity too 


generally incident to ſuperior wit, was deſcended from an antient family in Devonſhire [A], 


and born at St Thomas near Exeter about 1685. After an education for ſome years at 
Chriſtchurch college in Oxford, he was ſent to London, and entered of the Inner Temple, 
in the view of being bred to the law; but his inclinations carrying him to the ſtudy of 
polite literature, he reſolved to accompliſh himſelf therein, and was admitted into the 


beſt company (a). Among others, he contracted a ſtrift intimacy and friendſhip with (% Account of ' 
his kinſman Mr Addiſon ; and when that gentleman was appointed ſecretary to Lord Mr Tulgelh, Sc, 


ubliſhed ſoon 
Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he took Budgell thither, as one of the clerks of ter ki teat, 
his office, in 1710. He had by this time read the claſſics, the moſt reputed hiſtorians, ON 
and the beſt French, Engliſh, and Italian writers. Upon this ſtock he now commenced 
author, and wrote ſome papers inſerted in the Tatler, as alſo in the Spectator (5), and (5) an 2 pa- 
after wards in the Guardian (c). He likewiſe publiſhed, in 1713, an Engliſh tranſlation nana r! 
from the Greek of Theophraſtus's characters, with a dedication to Lord Halifax. Be- , ant the | 
ſides theſe pieces, he wrote about this time ſeveral little ſmart epigrams and ſongs, as alſo lume was writ- 
the epilogue to the Diſtreſſed Mother (d), which, added to Mr Addiſon's known affection . by him and 


for him, brought him into general eſteem. In 1715, upon the arrival of King George I. — 


Richard Steele. 


to the Lords Juſtices of Ireland; he was made likewiſe deputy clerk ef the council in 
that kingdom, and ſoon after choſen a member of the Iriſh parliament, where he ap- 
peared to be a good ſpeaker. In 1717, Mr Addiſon, being made one of the principal 


ſecretaries of ſtate in England, procured this relation the place of accomptant and con- 
troller general of the revenue in Ireland. Mr Budgell held theſe ſeveral places till 1718, 
when the Duke of Bolton, being made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, diſplaced him from 
the ſecretary's office, and ſoon after got him removed from the poſt of accomptant 
general [C]. Hereupon he came to England, and ſoon after publiſhed a pamphlet, 

| | repreſenting 


| 19 
| the ſtate of affairs (i), he refuſed ſome very advantageous offers to continue there, and went to 1 1 3 
France in the beginning of 1552. In July 1554, he publiſhed his tragedy of Jepbtba, with 4 — 


a dedication to Charles de Coſſi Marſhal de Briſſac, who the next year ſent for him into erm of 


| Queen, he joined the party of the Earl of Murray, once Scriptures, to en- 
his pupil, now regent of Scotland, by whoſe order he wrote his Detection, reflefting on de him to form 


[4] Drſeended from an antient family.) His father 
was Gilbert Budgell, D. D. His mother Mary, only 
daughter of Dr William Gulſton, Biſhop of Briſtol, 
whoſe ſiſler Jane married Dean Addiſon, and was 

at mother to the famous Mr Joſeph Addiſon (1). 
3 [B] Clerk to Mr Addiſen.} He might have had 
b. . bim for his under ſecretary, but his continuance in 
Ireland was thought more expedient to his Majeſty's 

(2)Budgall's life, ſervice (2). 

above, 1 Diſplaced by the Duke of Bolton.) His Grace car- 
ried over with him one Mr Edward Webſter, whom he 
made a privy counſellor, and his ſecretary. There aroſe, 
upon ſome account or other, à miſunderſtanding be- 


(t) See Dean 


tween this gentleman and Mr Budgell, who in that 
humour treated Mr Webſter's perſon, education, abi- 
lities, and family with the utmoſt contempt. He 
was even indiſcreet enough to write a lampoon, 
wherein the Lord Lieutenant was not ſpared, which 
upon his arrival in England, he publiſhed in ſpite of 
all Mr Addiſon could ſay againſt it (3), under the (3) Idem. 
title of, 4 Letter to the Lord , from Euſtace 
Budgell, Eſq; Accomptant General of Ireland, and late 
Secretary to their Excellencies the Lords Juſtices of that 


kingdom (4). Afterwards, in the Poſtboy of Jan: 17, (4) Eleven hun- 


dred of theſe 


1718-19, he publiſhed an advertiſement to juſtify his „ere fold off in 
character againſt reports which had been (ſpread to one day. 5 
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BUTLER. 
repreſenting his caſe. . His behaviour made many of his friends conclude him delirious 
and his paſſions were certainly very ſtrong, nor were his vanity and jealouſy leſs ſo. The 
death of Lord Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate in 1719, to whom he was related, put an 
end to all our author's hopes of ſucceeding at court, where he continued nevertheleſs to 
make ſeveral attempts, but was conſtantly kept down hy the weight of the Duke of Bolton. 
In 1720 Mr Budgell loſt above 20, ooo l. in the South-Sea ſcheme, which almoſt ruined 
him. He tried afterwards to get into parliament at ſeveral places, and ſpent 3000 l. more 
in unſucceſsful attempts, which completed his ruin [D]. — this period he began to 
behave and live in a different manner than before, wrote libellous pamphlets againſt Sir 
Robert Walpole, and others of the miniſtry, and did many unjuſt things in regard to his 
relations, being diſtracted in his private fortune, as he was judged to be in his ſenſes. 
In 1729, he cloſed with the writers of the Craftſman, and wrote many of thoſe weekly pa- 
pers, and publiſhed at the ſame time many other political pieces (d). 


In 1732, he publiſhed (4) Ore of the 


moſt virulent of 


the Life of Charles Earl of Orrery. In 1733, he began a weekly pamphlet called The f, 


Bee. 
death this year our author produced a will, wherein the Doctor bequeathed to him 1000 l. 


He had for ſome time contracted an acquaintance with Dr Tindal, upon whoſe Lc. 


nes King of Spare 


| beſides other things: a moſt flagrant piece of iniquity, which has been already laid open sue pret 


under the Doctor's article in this work [ZE]. 
been kept up about two years, Mr Budgell became fo involved in law-ſuits, that he was 
reduced to a very unhappy ſituation. He got himſelf called to the bar, and attended ſome 
time in the courts of law; but finding himſelf uncapable of making any progreſs, and 
being diftreſſed to the utmoſt, he determined at length to work his infallible cure. For 
which purpoſe, in 1736, he took a boat at Somerſet ſtairs, after filling his pockets with 
ſtones, and ordering the waterman to ſhoot London bridge, he threw himſelf under the 


(+) The Maga- arch into the river, where he immediately periſhed (e). He was never married, but left a 


natural daughter, who afterwards took his name, and was not long ago an actreſs in 
Drury-Lane. Mr Budgell has the character of an ingenious and elegant writer, agreeable 
and entertaining, though not argumentative, but ſuperficial, He had undeniably more 
wit than wiſdom. Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he publiſhed Memoirs of the 
Family of the Boyles, an edition of which came out in 1737, 8vo. 


his diſadvantage ; and he did not fcruple to declare into parliament ; but as he could never get choſen, 
in all companies, that his life was attempted by his this ſcheme failed. 
enemies, which deterred him from attending his ſeat LE] This piece of iniquity has been already laid open.] 
in 751 62586 anf Mr Pope alludes to it in this diſtich: 

coool. more in unſucceſeful attempts, &c.] In i 
1727, he reccived 1000 |. from i. late Sarah * Let * r low Gruliſtreet on my quill, 
Dowager of Marlborough (being related by his mo- And write aubate er he pleaſe, except my will. P. 
ther's ſide to the Duke) with a view to his getting | Dunctiap. 


BUTLER [Joszyn], an Engliſh divine of the moſt diſtinguiſlied learning and 


„ He ied in charity, ſuceſſively Biſhop of Briſtol and Durham, was born, in the year 1692 (a), at 
:-:2 at the ge Wantage in Berkſhire, where his father Mr Thomas Butler was a ſubſtantial and reputable 


From the in- 


ſhopkeeper ; and obſerving this the youngeſt of eight children (5) to be endued with an ex- 


formation of his cellent genius and inclination for learning, reſolved to breed him up for the miniſtry in his 


nephew Mr But- 
fer, a prebendary 
vt St. Paul's, 


own ſect, which was that of a Preſbyterian. In the proſecution of this deſign, after a 
ſuitable education at the free grammar-ſchool in that town [A], he ſent him to an academy 
in Glcuceſterſhire, to be qualified for a Diſſenting teacher (c); and his diligence there is 
manifeſt from the extraordinary progreſs he made in the ſtudy of divinity. He had not 
left this academy when he addreſſed a letter to Dr Samuel Clarke, containing ſome re- 
marks upon his firſt ſermon at Boyle's lecture [B]. The ſubject was well known, was 


particularly 


fifth letter, ſpeaking of the ſelf. exiſtent Being, writes 
The ſchoolmaſter's name was Phil. Barton, who, being thus: Could we make the ſuppoſition of its ceaſing 
a clergyman of the eſtabliſhed church, was preſented * to be, yet ſpace and duration would ſtill remain 
by this ſcholar, when Dean of St Paul's, April 4, * unaltered (viz. in the neceſſity of their exiſtence) ; 
1749, to the rectory of Hutton in Eſſex, in the gift but J grant the ſuppoſition is abſurd, yet how other- 
of that church, where he died in 1762, and was ſuc- * wiſe can we know whether any thing be a property 
ceeded the ſame year by Mr Trebeck, the preſent * of ſuch a ſubſtance, but by examining whether it 


[4] A ſuitable educatien at the free grammar ſchool. 


After the ceſſation of the Bee, which hal 


(t) Prop. VII. 
edit. 2d, p. 74. 


(2) Prop. VI. 


rector, and brother-in-law to Dr Thomas Newton, 
biſhop of Briſtol, and a reſidentiary of St Paul's. 
[B] He addreſſed Dr Clarke upon the ſubje of his 
firft ſermon at Mr Boyle's lefure.] In this letter, which 
was dated November 4, 1713, our young ſtudent, 
after a modeſt apology for this addreſs from a ſtranger, 
expreſſes a particular ſatis faction on meeting with an 
attempt to demon/irate the being of a God, which 
he obſerves was more than had been done before ; 
but in peruſing it there aroſe two difficulties to bim. 
the chief of which was in the Doctor's proof, that 
the ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt of neceſſity be but one (1). 
The other difficulty, which precedes this in the letter, 
aroſe from the Doctor's ——_ to prove the infinity 
or omnipreſence of the ſelf-exiſtent cing (2). This 
difficulty, he declares afterwards, was cleared up to 
his ſatisfation by the Doctor; and our ſtudent, in his 


* would ceaſe to be, if the ſuppoſed ſubſtance ſhould 
do ſo.” He then proceeds thus: Notwithſtanding 
* what I have now ſaid, I cannot ſay that I believe 
* your argument not concluſive ; for I muſt own my 
Ignorance, that I am really at a loſs about the 
nature of ſpace and duration ; but did it plainly 


ppear that they were properties of a ſubſtance “, This problem 
8 7 Fo . for has —— our 


it would at once prove demonſtrably an eternal — — 
ſince, as Water 
« ſach; and that he is needful, in order to the ex- land, Law, Jack- 
« iſtence of all other things: which makes me think, fon, Maclauri® 


that though it may be true, yet it is not obvious to &. 


4 
4 
we ſhould have an eaſy way with the atheiſts, 


ſelf exiſtent Being; that there is but one 


every capacity, otherwiſe it. would have been ge- 
* nerally uſed as a fundamental argument to prove 
the being of, a God. In anſwer to this letter the 
Doctor obſerves, that our ſtudent's 2 the 
| 2 « abſurdity 


4 r 
1 . N 
7 


a - af * 1 * 4 
— | # 


particularly abſtruſe and metaphyſical to a 


brated treatiſe upon the 


* 


; * * 2 at ”. ; 
degree greatly above his years, but was drawn 
' with a penetration and knowledge, which the Doctor 

This condeſcenſion encouraged Mr Butler to addreſs the 
ject, which was likewiſe again anſwered by that divine; 1 

on in three other letters, the whole was annexed to the fourth edition of the Doctor's cele- 8 

Being and Atributes of God, and the collection has been retained | 
in all the ſubſequent editions of that work. In the mean time, our author having made it 
his buſineſs to enter into a thorough examination of the principles of Nonconformity, he 
grew diſſatisfied therewith, and reſolving to conform to t 
to communicate his intention to his father, who, after trying 


<a" 0 
* 
- 


— 


worthy of a 4 notice. 
ain upon the ſame ſub- 
and the — being carried 


eſtabliſhed church, thought fir 
all methods in his 


power without any effect (d) to prevent it, yielded at length to his ſon's fixed reſolution, (4) He procured 
and ſuffered him to remove to Oxford, where he was admitted a commoner of Oriel col- — 
— don lege, March 17, 1714 (e). He was now two- and- twenty years old, an age ſufficient for of that perfuafon 
/1 The verger deacon's orders, and muſt have been epiſcopally ordained prieſt as ſoon as he had attained (@,2=<k bin: 
r Paul's and the Canonical age, his 24th.year, if it be true that he ſometimes aſſiſted Mr Edward Talbot in by Mr Fawcerr, 
xi Butler 09 the divine ſervice at his living of Hendred near Wantage (f). This gentleman, a ſon of the put.” © 7 
phe Biſhop of Durham, and younger brother of the Lord High Chancellor Talbot, was | 
4) From the ja contemporary with Mr Butler at the college (g), and being much pleaſed with his rare qua- (g) See the ar- A 
2 lities both intellectual and moral, took him into his particular acquaintance and friendſhip. 1 
of the reco:d» 7 hat friendſhip laid the foundation of all his ſubſequent preferments, and he reaped the brit. der the remark 
1 ebich fruits of it in a very ſhort time. In 1718, apparently by the recommendation of the laſt- men- [I 
confirmec in the tioned family, he was appointed by Sir Joſeph Jekyl to be preacher at the Rolls (b), ſome 
pro. . years before he had taken any degree in the univerſity, where he did not go out Batchelor of 
moos, preached, Law till the roth of June 1721 (i), which, however, was as ſoon as that degree could be 0) From he 
"in 1 courſe ſtatutably conferred upon him. He continued at the Rolls till 1726, which year he pub» r. 
— it liſhed, in one volume 8vo. Fifteen ſermons preached at that chapel [CJ. In the interim he 
i became 
A 
* abſurdity of the ſuppoſition he was endeavouring * both lead us to the ſame thing, our obligations to 
to make, was conſtquently granting the neceſſary * the practice of virtue; and thus they exceedingly 
* truth of his argument of ſpace and duration's ne- * ſtrengthen and ſupport each other. The firſt ſeems 
ceſſarily remaining, even after they are ſuppoſed * the moſt direct formal proof, and in ſome reſpects 
to be taken away; and by not doing this, it is the leaſt liable to diſpute ; the latter is in a peculiar 
plain they are not themſelves ſubſtances, and that manner adapted to ſatisfy a fair mind, and is more 
the ſubſtance, on whoſe exiſtence they depend, * eaſily applicable to the ſeveral particular relations 
will neceſſarily remain likewiſe, even after it is and circumſlances of life. The following diſcourſes 
* ſuppoſed to be taken away; which ſhews that ſup- proceed "__ this latter method ; the three 
© poſition to be abſurd and contradictory. U : wholly. They were intended to explain what 
the whole, the Doctor obſerves in the concluſion, is meant by the nature of man, when it is ſaid that 
that our ſtudent's difficulty aroſe in not —_y virtue conſiſts in following, and vice in deviating 7 
conſidering the nature of abſolute neceſſity, which * from it ; and by explaining, to ſhew that the aſſer- * 
muſt neceſſarily exiſt every where. This remark tion is true, that the antient moraliſts had ſome 
was plainly made by the Doctor, in conſequence of * inward feeling or other, which they choſe to ex- g- 
our ſtudent's prior declaration to conſider the argu- * preſs in this manner; that man is born to virtue; 
ment by himſelf, without troubling the Doctor any that it conſiſts in following nature; and that ice is 
further about it. Thus ended this amicable contro- more contrary to this nature than tortures ordeath, 
(3) The Doctor's verſy in 1714 (3). But this remark muſt not be of which their works in our hands are inftances. 
bich anſwer is cloſed without obſerving, in juſtice to Mr Butler, But it need not be thought ſtrange, that this manner 
_ April sch that in his objections to Dr Clarke's notion of the of expreflion, though familiar with them, and if * 
mon nature of ſpace and duration, which include his not uſually carried ſo far, yet cot uncommon a- „ ' 
diſſatisfaction with the argument à priori, he raiſed * mongſt ourſelves, ſhould want explaining ; fince . | 
the firſt battery againſt that argument; and though there are ſeveral perceptions daily felt and ſpoken & 4 
through modeſty, conſidering his youthful age, he * of, which yet it may not be very eaſy at firſt view " p 
forbore to puſh it to the utmoſt, yet he was followed * to explicate, to diſtinguiſh from all others, and of 
(z) For inſtance, therein by others of more * and aſſurance (4), aſcertain exactly what the idea or perception is. f 
Mr Gretton, who Pla ed upon it ſo effectually, as abſolutely de- The many treatiſes upon the paſſions are a proof 6 
af. oo moli it. It is obſervable, that Dr Clarke evi- of this; fince ſo many would never have under- 
who have fe. dently raiſed the hint for erecting that argument taken to unfold their ſeveral complications, and 
wiſe ſhewn the from Sir Iſaac Newton's general ſcholium at the end * trace and reſolve them into their principles, if they 
incluſiveneſs of of his Principia, &c. and had he kept within the * had thought what they were endeavouring to ſhew 
Dr Clarke's ar- bounds which that great maſter never tranſgreſſed, he * was obvious to every one, who felt and talked of thoſe 
aan might have avoided the imputation of this meta 22 Thus, tho” there ſeems no ground to doubt 
phyfical chimera, to demonſtrate the neceſſary exiſ- but that the generality of mankind have the in ward 
tence of the Deity à priori. perception expreſſed ſo commonly in that manner by 
[CJ He publiſhed 15 ſermons, &c. ] The great demand * the antient moralifts, more than to doubt whether 
for the iſt edit. obliged him to print a ſecond reviſed * they have thoſe paſſions ; yet it appeared of uſe to 
| The 4th edit. and improved in 1729, to which he prefixed a preface, * unfold that inward conviction, and lay it open in ; 
4s publihed in wherein having obviated a complaint that theſe diſ- * a more explicit manner than I bad ſcen done; eſpe- : 
1749. courſes were abſtruſe, by obſerving that this difficulty cially when there were not wanti ons, who ; 
was unavoidable, from the abſtruſeneſs of the truths ad- © manifeſtly miſtook the whole thing, and ſo had great 
vanced in them, he proceeds to make ſome illuſtrations * reaſon to expreſs themſelves diſſatisfied with it. A 3 
of what ſeemed moſt to require them : There ute late author (5) of great and deſerved reputation ſays, (5) Me Woll -- 
* two ways, fays he, in which the ſubject of morals * that to place virtue in following nature, is at beſt ſton, in bis Re- 7 
may be treated; one begins from enquiring into the * a looſe way of talk. And he has reaſon to ſay _— — | 
© abſtra&t relations of things; the other from a matter * this, if what I think he intends to expreſs, though 1724, Þ- 20 23. 
* of fact. namely, what the particular nature of man * with great decency, be true, that ſcarce any other — 
is, its ſeveral parts, their oeconomy or inſtitution; * ſenſe can be put upon thoſe words, but 2 a2 
from whence it proceeds to determine what courſe according as the ſeveral parts without diſtinction o 


of life it is, which is correſpondent to this whole 

nature. In the former method the concluſion is 

expreſſed thus: That vice is contrary to the nature 

and reaſon of things; in the latter, that it is a vio- 

* lation, or breaking in upon our own nature ; they 
Vor. VI. Sur. | 


* a man's nature h moſt to incline him To 
this our author anſwers: * Whoever thinks it worth 
* while to confider this matter thoroughly, ſhould 
begin with ſtating to himſelf exactly the idea of a 
ſyſtem, oeconomy 9 of any particular, 
8 af 


2 


(4) C:mmuni- 
cated by Dr 
Secker, the pre- 


of Canterbury, 


(6) If we go far- 
ther, there is, 
indeed, continues 
he, a difference 
nothing to the 
preſent purpoſe, 
but too import- 
ant an one ever 
vo be omitted, 
A machine is 
inanimate and 
paſſive, but we 
are agents. Our 
conſtitution is 

t in our own 

wer, we are 
charged with it: 
and therefore are 
accountable for 
any diſorder or 
violation of it, 


* 
* 
« 
5 
« 
« 


. 
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or particular any thing ; and he will I ſuppoſe find, 
that it is a one or a whole made up of ſeveral parts, 
but yet the ſeveral parts, even conſidered as a whole, 
do not complete the idea, unleſs in the notion of a 
whole you include the ſeveral relations and re- 
ſpects which thoſe parts have to each other. Every 
work both of nature and art is a ſyſtem ; and as 
every particular thing both natural and artificial 1s 
for ſome uſe or purpoſe out of and beyond itſelf, 
one may add to what has been already brought into 
the idea of a ſyſtem, its concluſiveneſs to this one 
or more ends. L 
the ſeveral parts of it taken to pieces, and placed 
apart from each other; let a man have ever ſo 
exact a notion of thoſe ſeveral parts, unleſs he 
conſiders the reſpects and relations which they have 
to each other, he will not have any thing like 
the idea of a watch. Suppoſe theſe ſeveral parts 
b:cught together, and any how united, neither 
will he yet, be the union ever ſo cloſe, have an 
idea which bears any reſemblance to that of a 
watch ; but let him view thoſe ſeveral parts put 
together, or conſider them as put together in the 
manner of a watch ; let him form a notion of the 
relation which thoſe ſeveral parts have to each 
other—all conducive in their re ſpective ways to 
this 4 ſnewing the hour of the day; and 
then he has the idea of a watch. Thus it is with 
regard to the inward frame of man; appetites, paſ- 
ſions, and affections, and the principle of reflection, 
conſidered merely as the ſeveral parts of our inward 
nature, do not at all give us an idea of the ſyſtem 
or conſtitution of this nature, becauſe the conſti- 
tution is formed by ſomewhat not yet taken into 
conſideration, namely, by the relations which theſe 
ſeveral parts have to each other ; the chief of 
which is the authority of reflection or conſcience.— 
From this idea it will as fully appear, that this our 
nature, i. e. conſtitution, is adapted to virtue, as 
from the idea of a watch it appears, that its nature, 
i. e. conſtitution or fyſtem, is adapted to meaſure 
time. What in fact or event commonly happens, 
is nothing to this queſtion ; every work of art 1s 
apt to be out of order ; bat this is fo far from 
being according to its ſyſtem, that let the diſorder 
increaſe, and it will totally deſtroy it. This is 
merely by way of explanation what an oeconomy 
fyſtem or conſtitution is ; and thus far the caſes are 
Pry parallel (6). Thus nothing can poſſibly 
more contrary to nature than vice ; meaning by 
nature not only the ſeveral parts of our internal 
frame, but alſo the conſtitution of it. Poverty and 
diſgrace, tortures and death, arc not ſo contrary to 
it. Miſery and injuſtice are indeed cqually con- 
trary to ſome different parts of our nature taken 
ſingly ; but injuſtice is moreover contrary to the 
whole conſtitution of our nature. From theſe and 
ſuch like determinations of the antient philoſophers, 
it is evident they had a perception that injuſtice was 
contrary to their nature, and that pain was ſo too, 
T hey obſerved theſe two perceptions totally dif. 
ferent, not in degree, bat in kind; and the re- 
flecting upon each of them, as they thus ſtood in 
their nature, wrought a full intuitive conviction, 
that more was due, and of right belonged to one 
of theſe inward perceptions, than to the other ; that 
it demanded in all caſes to govern ſuch a creature 
as man. So that the whole infers he, in 
anſwer to Mr Wollafton, this is a fair and true 
account of what was the ground of their conviction ; 
of what they intended to refer to when they ſaid, 
Virtue conſifled in following nature: a manner of 
ſpeaking not looſe and indeterminate, but clear 
and diſtin, ſtrictly juſt and true, —In proceeding, 
he alſo takes Lord Shaftſbury to taſk, obſerving, 
that the not taking into confideration this authority 
of conſcience, which is implied in the idea of reflex 
approbation or diſapprobation, feems a material 
deficiency or omiffion in his Lordſhip's Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue. He has ſhewn, beyond all contra- 
dition, that virtue is naturally the intereſt or hap- 
pineſs, and vice the miſery of fuch a creature as 
man, placed in the circumſtances which we are in 
this world. - But ſuppoſe there are particular ex- 
ceptions ; 2 caſe which this author was unwilling 
2 


et us inſtance in a watch—Suppole 


; BUTLE 
became Rector of Haughton, a very valuable benefice in the biſhoprick of Durham, 
which he had been preſented, in 1722 (H, by Dr Talbot Biſhop of has le, - P 


ſent Archbiſhop - 
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who likewiſe 
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to put, and yet ſurely it is to be put: or Tappole 
a caſe which he has put and determined, that of a 
ſceptic not convinced of this happy tendency of 
virtue, or being of a contrary opinion, His deter. 
mination is, that it would be without remedy (7). 

One may ſay more explicitly, that leaving out the Y 
authority of reflex approbation or diſapprobation 
ſuch an one would be under an obligation to 28 


* viciouſly ; ſince intereſt, one's own happineſs, is a 
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__— and there is not ſuppoſed to be 
any other obligation in the caſe, Bat does it much 
mend the matter to take in that natural authority of 
reſlectiou? There indeed would be an obligation to 
virtue; but would not the obligation from the ſup- 
[om intereſt of vice remain? If it ſhould, yet ta 
under two contrary obligations, i. e. under none 
at all, would not be exactly the ſame, as to 
be under a formal obligation to be vicious, or to 
be in circumſtances, in which the conftitution of 
man's nature plainly required that vice ſhould be 
preferred. But the obligation on the fide of in- 
tereſt really does not remain; for the natural au- 
thority of the principle of reflection, is an obli. 
gation the moſt near and intimate, the moſt certain 
and known : whereas the contrary obligation can 
at the utmoſt appear no more than probable ; fince 
no man can be certain, in any circumſtances, that 
vice is his intereſt in the — * world, much leſs 
can he be certain againſt another : and thus the 
certain obligation would intirely ſuperſede and de- 
ſtroy the certain one. , 
In truth, the taking in this conſideration totally 
changes the whole ſtate of the caſe; and ſhews 
what this author does not ſeem to have been aware 
of, that the -_ degree of ſcepticiſm, which he 
thought pothble, will ſtill leave men under the 
ſtricteſt moral obligations, whatever their opinion 
be concerning the happineſs of virtue. For that 
mankind upon reflection felt an approbatioa of 
what was good, and diſapprobation of the contrary, 
he thought a plain matter of fact, as it undoubtedly 
is, which none could deny, but from mere affeta- 
tion, Take in then that authority and obligation, 
which is a conſtituent part of this reflex approbation, 
and it will undeniably follow, though a man ſhould 
doubt of every thing elſe, yet that he would till 
remain under the neareſt and moſt certain obligation 
to the practice of virtue; an obligation implied in 
the very idea of virtue, in the very idea of reflex 
approbation. And how little influence ſoever this 
obligation alone can be expected to have in fact 
upon mankind, yet one may appeal to intereſt and 
ſelf-love, and aſk, fince from man's nature, con- 
dition, and the ſhortneſs of life, ſo little, ſo very 
Itle indeed can poſſibly in any caſe be gained by 
vice, whether it be ſo prodigious a thing to ſacrifice 
that little to the moſt intimate of all obligations, 
and which a man cannot tranſgreſs without being 
ſelf-condemned, and unleſs he has corrupted his 
nature without real ſelf diſlike ? this queſtion, I ſay, 
may be aſked, even upon ſuppoſition that the pro- 
ſpe of a future life were ever ſo uncertain. 
* The obſervation that man is thus by his very 
nature a law to himſelf, purſued to its juſt conſe- 
quences, is of the utmoſt importance ; becauſe from 
it twill follow, that though men ſhould, through 
ſtupidity or ſpeculative ſcepticiſm, be ignorant of 
or diſbelieve any authority in the Ant to puniſh 
the violation of this law, yet if there ſhould be 
ſuch authority, they would be as really liable to 
puniſhment, as though they had been before-hand 
convinced that ſuch puniſhment would follow. For 
in whatever ſenſe we anderſtand juſtice, even ſup- 
* what I think would be very preſumptuous 
to aſſert, that the end of divine puniſhment is no 
other than that of civil puniſhment, namely, to 
ent future miſchief ; upon this bold ſuppoſition, 
1gnorance or diſbelief of the ſanction would by no 


means exempt even from this juſtice; becauſe it is 


not foreknowledge of the puniſhment which renu- 

ders obnoxious to it, but merely violating a known 

obligation. 

And here it comes in one's way to take notice of 

a manifeſt error or miſtake in the author now cited, 

unleſs perhaps be incautioufly expreſſed himſelf ſo as 
to 
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about the year 1625 promoted him to the 
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» a prircipal faid to be the richeſt parſonage in England “. 


of the 
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rectory of Stanhope [ D] in the ſame dioceſe (H. 


He divided his time between his pariſhes 


par aide and the Rolls, till he quitted the laſt in 1226. After which he conſtantly reſided at Stan- 


rirhes iſſuing 
— fore lead ho 


pe, in the conſcientious performance of all the duties of a good pariſh prieſt till 1733, 
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(4) Men. 


res n the pa- When Mr Charles Talbot being raiſed to the peerage, and made Lord High Chancellor 
10 telagiog © of Great Britain (m), pitched upon him for his chaplain, Upon receiving this notice he 
—_ preſently ſet out for the capital, and taking Oxford in his road (n), was inveſted there ( From the in- 
(x) See his r with the degree of Doctor of Law, June 8, that year (o). Upon his arrival at Lon- Face, — . 
_ don, he was immediately taken under the wing of his noble patron, who was careful to ended him. 
Ng rovide ſo as that this new honour ſhould infringe as little as poſſible upon his duty at Stan- 105 — 
? — 1 LE]; the Chancellor alſo gave him a prebend in the church of Rocheſter. Such was 
edi. wich im- his agreeable ſituation as long as the Chancellor lived; during which he received the 
me tu ge c. additional honour of being appointed, in 17 36, clerk of the cloſet to Q. Caroline (p), to /p) From the 
=: 4d alio the whom he preſented a copy of his excellent treatiſe The analogy of religion natural and revealed bo ng toon: "a 
— to the conſtitution and courſe of nature [F], before it was publiſhed that year +, He attended Magazine tet 
her t year. 
to be miſunderſtood, namely, that ie is malice only, pletion of that way of reaſoning, the foundation 
Y Charafteriſt. © and not goodneſs which can make us afraid (8) ; where- whereof was laid in his ſermons ; the laſt of which, 
You. T. F. 39- + as in reality goodneſs is the natural and juſt object Or the Ignorance of Man, concludes with the true 
* of the greatelt fear to an ill man. Malice may be uſe to be made of that ignorance. * Firſt,' ſays he, 
* appealed or ſatiated, humour may change, but * we may learn from it with what temper of mind a 
* goodneſs is a fixed, ſteady, immoveable principle man ought to enquire into the ſubje& of religion, 
* of action; if either of the former holds the ſword * namely, with expectation of findin —— 
* of jullice, there is plainly ground for the greateſt * and with a diſpoſition to take up and reſt ſatisfied 
* of crimes to hope for impunity ; but if it be good- * with any evidence Whatever which is real. Se- 
* neſs, there can be no poſſible hope, whilſt the reaſons * condly, our ignorance is the proper anſwer to many 
of things or the ends of government call for puniſh- * things, which are called objections againſt religion, 
ment. Thus every one ſees how much greater * particularly to thoſe which ariſe from the appear- 
* chance of impunity an ill man has in a partial * ances of evil and irregularity in the conftitution of 
adminiſtra ion, than in a juſt and upright one. It nature, and the government of the world.” Thus 
is ſaid, that the intereſt or good of the whole, muſt the Sermons were an introduction to, and paved the 
* be the intereſt of the univerſal Being, and that he can way for, the Analogy; in the introduction to which 
* have no other. Be it ſo. This author has proved, he ſhews, that man is formed to be governed by 
that vice is naturally the miſery of mankind in this * probabilities both in ſpeculative and practical caſes, 
* world; conſequently it was for the good of the * and aſſerts the argument from analogy to be natu- 
* whole that it ſhould be ſo. What ſhadow of reaſon * ral, juſt, and conclufive. That he who denies the 
then is there to aſſert, that this may not be the caſe * ſcripture to have been from God, upon the difficul- 
* hereafter ? Danger of future puniſhment (and if ties found in it, may for the very ſame reaſon deriy 
* there be danger there is ground of fear) no more * the world to have been formed by him. On the 
* ſuppoſes malice, than the preſent feeling of puniſu- other hand, if there be an analogy or likeneſs 
+ The reafon of ment does . * between that ſyſtem of things and diſpenſation of 
this long extract [D] Preſented to Stanhope.) The honours of theſe * Providence which revelation informs us of, and 
— favours from Bp Talbot were not a little heightened * that ſyſtem of things and diſpenſation of Provi- 
anicle. by the pleaſure of ſeeing his particular friend Mr * dence which experience, together with reaſon, in- 
Secker reared up under the wing of the ſame patron forms us of, i. e. the known courſe of nature, it is 
Bp Talbot. I mean Dr Secker, the preſent moſt wor- a preſumption that they have both the ſame author 
thy Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who has been pleaſed * and cauſe, at leaſt ſo far as to anſwer objections 
to favour me with this acconnt relative to his ac- * againſt the former being from God, drawn from 
uaintance with our author: that he was the eldeſt * any thing which is 2nalogical or ſimilar to what is 
n of a gentleman of a ſmall fortune in Nottingham- * in the latter, which is acknowledged to be from 
ſkire, bred at the free ſchool of Cheſterfield in Derby- Him : for an author of nature is here ſuppoſed. 
ſhire, became an intimate friend of Mr Butler at the * This, he obſerves, is no hypotheſis like that of Des 
academy in Glouceſterſhire, applied himſelf afterwards *« Cartes's formation of the world, or explaining the 
to the ſtudy of phyſic, which he purſued five years at ſtructure of the human body, and the nature of 
London, Paris, and Leyden, and at the laſt place took * diſeaſes and medicines from mere mathematics 
the degree of M. D. in March 1722. But changing without ſufficient data. It muſt be allowed * to 
his purpoſe, he entered himſelf of Exeter College, join abſtract reaſoning with the obſervation of facts, 
(9) communi- Oxford, April 1721; took epiſcopal orders, and was * and argue from ſuch facts as are known, to others 
cated by Dr made domeſtick chaplain to Biſhop Talbot in 1722; that are like them; from that part of divine govern- 
2 the pre- received from him the rich rectory of Houghton le * ment over intelligent creatures, which comes under 
—— Spring in 1723; married the fiſter of Dr Benſon, after- our view, to that larger and more general govern- 
who, I can x wards Biſhop of Glouceſter, in the latter end of 1725; ment over them, which is beyond it; and from 
the reader, never and exchanged his rectory for that of Ryton near what is preſent to collect what is likely, credible, 
wok. (as ſome Newcaitle, and a prebend of Durham in 1727 (9). or not incredible, will be hereafter 1. t We hart 
"= \magined) [EI His duty at Stanbope was hindered as little as lf we act at all, we cannot but act upon this me. ſhewn already, 
effec; Poſſible.) For this purpoſe the Chancellor, whs had . thod of concluding and determining in the common wnder Mr | 
himſ&f to be a another chaplain, required only the attendance of affairs of life, which is evidently conclufive in that chis . 


Giſenting mini- one at a time upon himſelf, which being divided 
der, nor ever half yearly between them, each was at liberty to 


— in Telide upon his pariſh fix months in the year. His 
ary other than Lordſhip's other chaplain was Mr Upton, who bein 
the eſtabliſhes bred at Exeter College, Oxford, became a fellow o 
con. it, and afterwards tutor to two of the chancellor's ſons 
— there *®. The Chancellor gave him a prebend of 
7. 3908, Wwuce, Rocheſter, which he enjoyed till his death, which 
1760. He left the reputation of a 


happened Dec. 12 
tleman of diſtinguiſhed claſſical learning. He pub- 


iſhed an edition of Spenſer : Fairy Queen, with notes 
critical and explanatory, and an account of his life pre- 
(29) See Spen= fixed (10); as alſo Critical Remarks upon Shakeſpeare, 
3 beſides other things (11). 
(11) Se Shake- CFI His analogy, &c.] This incomparable perfurm- 
Dig. " ance is dedicated to the Chancellor, to teftify the au- 
thor's gratitude for the many favours received from his 
Lordſhip, and his father, ſome time Biſhop of Dur- 
ham. The treatiſe contains the finiſhing and com- 


* various degrees, proportionable to the degree of ment from ana- 


exactneſs of the whole analogy or likeneſs. And 
having ſo great authority for its introduction into 
the ſubje& of religion, even revealed religion, my 
deſign (continues he) is to apply it to that ſubject in 
general, both natural and revealed ; taking it for 
proved that there is an intelligent author of nature, 
and natural governor of the world ; for as there is 
no preſumption againſt this, prior to the proof of it, 
ſo it hath been often proved with accumulative evi- 
dence, from this argument of analogy and final 
cauſes, from abſtrat reaſoning, from the antient 
tradition and teſtimony, and from the general ac- 
count of mankind : vor does it appear, as far as [ 
can find, to be denied by the generality of thoſe, 
who profeſs themſelves diſſatisſied with the evidence 
of religion. 5 
In proceeding, let us turn our thoughts (continues 
he) to what we experience to be the conduct of na- 
| | ture 


logy was made 
uſe of by St 
Paul, to enforce 
the credibility of 
his doctrine to 
the Corinthians 
concerning the 
re ſurrection of 
the dead. 


* 
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% Fawcett, her Mazeſty, by her ſpecial command, from ſeven to nine in the evening every 

2 relation to that excellent and learned > — 
by her death in 1737 (r), yet he had been ſo effectually recommended by her, as well as 
by the chancellor, to the royal favour, that the King raiſed him the next year to the higheſt 
order in the church, by a nomination to the biſhoprick of Briſtol [G], to which he was 


and though this 


(7) The maga- 
zines. 


+ In this chap- 
ter hav.ng ob- 
ſerved, that we 
aſcribe to God a 
neceſſary exiſt- 
ence, uncauſed 
by any agent, he 
roceeds to prove 
t thus: For 
we find within 
ourſelves the 
idea of inficity, 
i. e. immentfity 
and eternity im · 
poſſible, even in 
imagination to 
be removed out 
of being. We 
ſeem to diſcern 
intuitively, that 
there muſt and 
cannot but be 
ſomew hat exter- 
nal to ourſelves, 
anſwering this 
idea, or the ar- 
chetype of it. 
And from hence 
(for this abſtract 
as much as any 
other imp ies a 
concrete we con- 
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ture reſpeQing intelligent creatures, which may be 
* reſolved into general laws or rules of demonſtration, 
in the ſame way as many of the laws of nature re- 
«* ſpeQing inanimate matter may be collected from 
experiments; and let us compare the known 
* conſtitution and courſe of nature, the acknow- 
ledged diipenſations of providence, or that govern- 
* ment which we find ourſelves under, with what 
« religion teaches us to believe and expect, and ſay 
* whether they are not 1 x and of apicce ; and 
by ſuch compariſon I think it will be found, that 
they are very much ſo ; that both may be traced up 
to the ſame gencral laws, and reſolved into the ſame 
principles of divine conduct. 

* Now, the divine government of the world im- 
* plied in the notion of religion in general, and of 
* Chriſtianity in particular, contains in it, That 
* mankind is appoirted to live in a future ſtate, 
* chap. i. That there every one will be rewarded or 
* puniſhed, chap. ii. Rewarded or puniſhed reſpec- 
« tively for all To behaviour here, which we com- 
prehend under the words virtuous or vicious, moral 
good or evil, chap. iii. That the preſent life is a 
« probation, a ſtate of trial, chap. iv. and of that 
* alone, chap. v. For that a future one, notwithſtand- 
ing the objections which men may fancy to have 
* from notions of neceflity againſt there being any 
* ſuch moral plan, is appointed to all, chap. vit. 
And whatever objections may appear to lie againſt 
* the wiſdom and goodneſs of it, as it ſtands imper- 
* feftly made known to us at preſent, chapter vii. 
That this world being in a ſtate of apoſtaſy 


clude that there « and wickedneſs, and conſequently of ruin, and 


is and cannot but 
be an infinite, 
an immenſe, 
eternal Being, 
exiſting, prior to 
all defign con- 
tributing to his 
exiſtence, and 
excluſive of it. 
And from the 

J antineſs of lan- 
guage a manner 
of ſpeaking has 
been introduced, 
that neceſſity is 
the foundation, 
the reaſon, the 
account of the 
exiſtence of Cod. 
But it is not 
alledged, nor can 
it be at all in- 
tended, that 
every thing exiſts 
as it does by this 


Eind of neceſſity, 


a neceſſity ante- 
cedent in nature 
to deſign,” — In 
fo clear a manner 
does he exp ain 
and candidly ex- 
cuſe Dr Clarke's 
argument a pri- 
ori, 


In this chapter 
among other 
things he ob- 
ſerves, that all 
which is new in 
revealed religion 
concerning this 
fate is, that the 
final judgment 
will commence 
immedi-tely af- 
ter the end cf the 
world, 


* the ſenſe both of their condition and duty being 

eatly corrupted among men, this gave occaſion 
2 an additional — * of Providence, of the 
* utmoſt importance, part II. chap. i. proved by 
* miraclcs, chap. ii but containing many things ap- 
* pearing to us ſtrange, and not to have been ex- 
pected, chap. iii. a diſpenſation of Providence, 
which is a ſcheme or ſyſtem of things, chap. iv. 
* carried on by the mediation of a divine perſon the 
* Meſſiah, in order to the recovery of the world, 
* chap. v. yet not revealed to all men, nor proved 
* with the ſtrongeſt poſſible evidence to all thoſe to 
* whom it is revealed, but only to ſuch a part of 
* mankind, and with ſach particular evidence, as the 
* wiſdom of God thought fit, chap. vi and vii. 

* The deſign then.of the following treatiſe will be 
to ſhew, that the ſeveral parts principally objected 
* againſt in this moral and Chriſtian diſpenſation, in- 
* cluding its ſcheme, its publication, and the proof 
* which God hath afforded us of its truth, that the 
particular parts principally objected againſt in this 
* whole diſpenſation are analogous to what we ſee 
* experienced in the conſtitution and courſe of nature 
and Providence; and that the chief objections them- 
* ſelves, which are alledged againſt the former, are no 
* other than what may be alledged with the like juſt- 
* neſs againſt the latter, where they are found in fat 
* to be inconcluſive, and that this argument from 
* analogy is in general unanſwerable, and undoubt- 
* edly of weight on the fide of religion, chapter vii. 
6 — the objections which may ſeem to 
* lie againſt it, and the real ground which there may 
be for difference of obligation to the particular de- 
* gree of weight which is to be laid upon it. This 
is A 2 account of what may be looked for in 
* the following treatiſe ; and I ſhall begin with what 
is the foundation of all our hopes and fears, which 
are of any conſideration, I mean a future ſtate 

To this treatiſe are ſubjoined two eſſays; 1. OF 
perſonal identity ; 2. Of the nature of virtue. In the firſt 
our author obſerves, that * the queſtion wherein per- 
* ſonal identity conſiſts, is anſwered the ſame way as 
that wherein conſifts ſimilitude or 1 which 
though all attempts to define would but perplex, 
« yet there is no difficulty at all in aſcertaining the 
idea; for as by two triangles being compared or 


viewed together, there ariſes to the mind the idea 


of fimilitude, ſo likewiſe upon the conſciouſneſs of 
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was ſoon determined 


one's ſelf, or one's own exiſtence in any two diſtant 
moments being compared, there as immediately 
ariſes to the mind the idea of perſonal identity. 
This compariſon ſhews us the identity of ourſelves 
in thoſe two moments, and raiſes the idea of per- 
ſonal identity. But though con ſciouſneſs thus af. 
certains our perſonal identity, or ourſelves, yet to 
ſay that conſciouſneſs conſtitutes perſonality, or is 
neceſſary to our being the ſame perſons, is to ſay 
that a perſon has not exiſted a fingle moment, nor 
done one aQion, but what he can remember, indeed 
none but what he reflects on: conſciouſneſs of per- 
ſonal identity preſuppoſes, and therefore cannot 
conſtitute perſonal entity, any mere than know- 
ledge in any other caſe can conſtitute truth, which 
it preſuppoſes. 

* The thing (continues he) here confidered and de- 
monſtratively determined is propoſed by Mr Locke, 


the queſtion than that, which he gives it in form; 
for he defines perſon a thinking intelligent being, 
&c. and perſonal identity the ſame as 2 a rational 
being; the queſtion then is, whether the ſame ra. 
tional being 15 the ſame ſubſtance ? which needs no 
anſwer, becauſe being and ſubſtance in this place 
ſtand for the ſame idea. The ground of the doubt 
whether the ſame being is the ſame ſubſtance, is ſaid 
to be this, that the conſciouſneſs of our own exiſt- 
ence in any diſtant moments is not the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs, but different ſucceſſive conſciouſneſſes. 
Surely a perſon may have a capacity of knowing 
ſome obje or other to be the ſame now, which it 
was when he contemplated it formerly, yet in this 
caſe, where by the — the object is per- 
ceived to be the ſame, the perception of it in any 
two moments cannot be one and the ſame percep- 
tion; and thus though the ſucceſſive conſciouſneſſes, 
* which we have of our own exiſtence, are not the 
* ſame, yet are they confciouſneſſes of one and the 
* ſame thing or object, of the ſame perſon, ſelf, or 
living agent; the perſon, whoſe exiſtence is felt now, 
* and was felt a year ago, is diſcerned to be not two 
* perſons, but one and the ſame perſon, and therefore 
* 1s one and the ſame.” Mr Locke's obſervations 
upon the ſubject appear too haſty, and he appears to 
be himſelf diſſatisfied with the ſuppoſitions he has 


made about it (13). In his ſecond eflay Of the nature of (13) Ib. p. 152. 


virtue, his buſineſs is to prove that we have a faculty 
of approving and diſapproving actions or characters, 
which is the ſtandard of virtue: * It is manifeſt (ſays 
* he) that a great part of common language and of 
common behaviour over the world is formed upon 
the ſuppoſition of ſuch a moral faculty; whether 
© called conſciouſneſs, moral reaſon, moral ſenſe, or 
divine reaſon, whether conſidered as a ſentiment of 
the underſtanding, or as a perfection of the heart, 
* or, which ſeems to be the truth, as including both. 
Nor is it at all doubtful in the general what courſe 
of action this faculty or practical diſcerning power 
within us approves, and what it diſapproves; what- 
ever ground for doubt there may be about particu- 
lars, yet in general there is in reality, an univerſally 
acknowledged ſtandard of virtue. It is that which 
* all ages s all countries have made profeſſion of in 


public; it is that which every man puts on the ſhew 


* of; it is that which the fundamental laws of all 
* the ſeveral conſtitutions over the face of the earth 
* make it their buſineſs and endeavour to enforce the 
practice of upon mankind, name ly, juſlice, piety, 
* and a regard to common good.” | 

Upon the whole, as our author was the firſt who 
handled the argument in proof of religion from ana- 
logy, in a ſet treatiſe, he has undeniably merited the 
character of a firſt diſcoverer ; others, indeed, bad 
occaſionally dropt ſome hints and remarks of the ar- 
gument, but Dr Butler firft of all brought it to a ſtate 
and degree of perfection. 33 

[G] He wa made Bißße of Briſtol.) Upon this 
promotion, he appointed for his chaplain Mr N = 
| nie 


in theſe words (12): Whether it, that is, the ſame (12) Locke", 
ſelf or perſon, be the ſame identical ſubſtance ; and Works, p, 146, 
he has ſuggeſted what is a much better anſwer to 747+ 
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other royal reward of it trod as it were upon the heels of the former, in the 
Paul's, London, into which he was inſtalled May 24; 1740 (7). 
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conſecrated December the 3d, 1738 (6). His merit now was univerſally known, and an- () The maya- 


deanery of st | 
Finding the demands (0 Reriger of q 


of this dignity (which he reſolved to fulfil with exact fidelity) incompatible with his 


pariſh duty at Stanhope [H], he immediately reſigned that rich 
death of Dr Egerton Biſhop of Hereford in 1746 he was made Clerk of the cloſet to the 


nefice. © Upon the 


King (u); and was removed again into the dioceſe of Durham, by a tranſlation to the (+) DrSe-ker the 


(c) Regiſter of biſhopric, October 16, 1750 (v). 


The very large revenues of this ſee furniſhed him with ent Archer 
ample means of exerting that moſt excellent gift of Chriſtian graces, charity, which ſo emi- 
nently abounded in him, and in the exerciſe of which lay his greateſt delight and happineſs ; 
but this gratification was very ſhort-lived, being taken from it by his tranſlation into the 
next world, on the 16th of June 1752 ; not without a' particular regret that he was taken 
out of this world ſo ſocn after he became able to do ſo much more good in it (w). In his () He uttered 


of Canterbury, 


laſt illneſs he was carried to Briſtol to try thoſe waters, which proving ineffectual, he re- 52 2 en%s 


who was com- 


moved to Bath; but he was paſt recovery, and dying there, his corpſe was conveyed to plimenrng bo | 
Briſtol, and interred in that cathedral, where there is a monument with an inſcription erected Fact. 


(x) Idem. 


Faucett. 


to his memory (x). While he was Biſhop of that ſee, he expended, in repairing and improving 


the epiſcopal palace, 4000 l. which was more than the whole amount of the revenues of the 
Biſhoprick while he held it. His profound learning and e £42? ſtrength of mind appear , Speech of 


ſufficiently in his written works, as alſo did his almoſt unparal 


eled charity in works of that P. Co-prr the 
reſent Dean of 


kind. Beſides his private alms he was a contributor to the infirmary at Briſtol, a conſtant Durham en the 


ſubſcriber to three of the hoſpitals at London, and though not the firſt founder of that at Tun ft 
Newcaſtle in Northumberland, yet a principal promoter of it (y). At the fame time he op Dr "trevor, 


6% Where he niel Forſter, of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford (14), 
took the degree a divine of the moſt diſtinguiſhed erudition, as is 
of A. = _ evident from the ſeveral learned treatiſes which he 
A b * publiſhed with the following titles, namely, Re- 
1746, and D. B. fleftions on the natural foundation of the high antiquity 
OR. * 1750. of government, arts, and ſciences in Egypt; 4 difjerta- 
tne uni- , ; 1 , , 
— — tion upon the account ſaid to be given of Jeſus Chriji by 
fuit notiſque illuftravit ; Biblia Hebraica, ſine punctis, 

2 vol. quarto ; beſides 4 /crmon preached before the 

univerſity of Oxford on the 5th of November, intituled, 

Pepery deſirufive of Chriſtianity. After Bp Butler's 

death he was recommended by Dr Hayter, ſucceſſively 

Biſhop of Norwich and London, to Archbiſhop Her- 

ring, who made him his chaplain, and in 1754 gave 

him the rich vicarage of Rochdale in Lancaſhire, 

which be held till his death, which happened in 1757 

at London, having married a rich young widow lady 

about fix weeks before. While he was chaplain to 

Archbp Herring, he was collated to a prebend in the 

(15) Communi- church of Briftol by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke (15). 
cated by Dr Sec- Dr Ferſter was intirely orthodox in his faith, and 
od ook ng muſt not be confounded with his name ſake in ſound, 
CE”. Foſt led Socinian, of whom w 
Canterbury. r James Foſter, a concea WM e 
(16) In the Bio- have the following account (16). That he was born 
graph, Diction. at Exeter, Sept. 16, 1697, and at five years old, 
N v. being put to the free ſchool there, contracted an 
acquaintance with Dr Conybeare, afterwards Biſhop 

of Briſtol, and finiſhed his ſtudies at an academy in 

Exeter; that he began to preach there in 1718; 

but in the diſpute which aroſe ſoon after among 

* See ſome ac- the Diſfenters about the Trinity “, embracing the 
count of this obnoxious opinions, he was obliged to quit the 
3 county, and went to Milborne in Somerſetſhire; 
dle in 20. IV. hence having by his principles made that place 
of the Biograph, uneaſy to him, he took refuge at Aſhwick, an ob- 


Britan. ſeure retreat under the hills of Mendip in the ſame 


county, where he preached to two poor plain con- 
322 at Colesford and Wookey near Wells. 
rom hence he removed to Trowbridge in Wiltſhue, 
where his finances, raiſed by preaching to a congre- 
| of not more than thirty perſons, being inſuf- 
cient for a ſupport, he began to entertain thoughts 
of quitting this function, and learning the trade of 
Mr Norman a glover, with whom he boarded. 
About this time he became a convert to Dr [oha Gale's 
opinion againſt infant baptiſm, and was afterwards 
| baptized again in London; but this was not regarded 
by his Preſbyterian congregation there, being choſen 
in 1724, to ſucceed Dr Gale at Barbican, where he 
continued till he was called, in 1744, to be paſtor of the 
Independent church at Pinners-hall. In 1746, he 
attended Lord Kilmarnock in the Tower of es, 
having been condemned for rebellion the preceding 
year. In December 1748, he was diplomated to the 
degree of D. D. at Aberdeen in Scotland, by the 
particular fayour of Dr Thomas Blackwell, principal 
of that univerſity, a noted Socinian. However, it was 
thought that he ſympathized too deeply for his ſpirits 
with Lord Kilmarnock, and his vivacity was obſerved 
£1 VOL. VI. S UP . 


Foſephus ; Platonis Dialogi quinque, Gr. et Lat. recen- 


17% (19). 9 Rolle. 


the pceſent Bi- 


to abate till 1750, when he was track with a violent 
diſorder, of which he never thoroughly recovered, 
Three days after he had another ſhock, which was ſup- 
poſed to be paralytical, and which impaired his un- 
derſtanding fo, that he never poſſeſſed it rightly after- 
wards, However, he continued to preach at times till 
Jan. 5, 1752: About ten days before his end, he was 
ſeized with a dead palſey, but did not loſe his ſentes 
till he breathed his laſt, Nov. 5, 1753. He wrote the 
following books: (1.) An Efay on Fundamentals. 
printed 1720, 8yo. (2.) A defence of the Chrijlian 
revelation, 1721, againſt Dr Tindal's Chriſtianity as 4 
old as the creation. (3.) Tra&s upon her;ſy ; upon 

which ſubje& he had a controverſy with Dr Stebbing. 

(4) A account of Lord Kilmarnock. (5.) A collection 0 
of ſermons, in four volumes, $vo. beſides ſeveral fu- 
neral ſermons, one among the reſt on the death of that 
noted Socinian Mr Emlyn. (6.) Diſcourſes on natural 
religion and ſocial virtue, two volumes, 4to. He was 
a very popular preacher, which remarkably appeared 
in his Sunday's evening leQure, begun in 1728; 
and carried on at the Old Jewry above twenty years, 
whither reſorted perſons of every rank, ſtation, 
and quality, clergy, wits, freethinkers ; and hither 
curioſity m_ perhaps draw Mr Pope, who, in the 
epilogue to his Satires, has theſe lines : 


Let modeſt Fofter, if he will, excell | 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well (17).” (17) Pope's 

In reality, Mr Foſter muſt be allowed to have been a „ g 
learned and good man: he was conſpicuouſly humane, amo. Upon 
had generous ſentiments and compaſſionate ſympathies; which Dr War- 
and ſo extraordinary was his benevolence and charity, burton rem-r&3s, 
that if he did not die poor, it was owing to the large _ 2 ; 
ſubſcription to his Diſcourſes on natural religion and dg Gp Il 
focial virtue. Theſe diſcourſes are connatural with mon fo well a5 
Lord Shafteſbury's principles; and the late famous diverſe Preſhyte- 
Deiſt Henry Lord Bolingbroke was greatly pleaſed an fanatic 
with that memorable aphoriſm of our preacher, TE dne t 
WHERE MYSTERY BEGINS RELIGION ENDS (18). leſs than 20 

[H] His duty at St Paul's was incompatible with ſubſcribers, - 
that at Stanhope.) Beſides his conſtant attendance 2 Foling- 
upon the ſervice of this cathedral, he was frequently — * en 
called upon to preach on the public occafions in the dit. — hy ; 
city ; witneſs his ſeveral printed ſermons, (1.) Before : 
the Lord Mayor, &c. at St. Bridget, on Eafter Mon- 
day 1740. (2.) A ſermon at Chriſtchurch, on Thurſ- 
day, May 9, 174;, being the time of the yearly meet- 
ing of the children educated in the charity-ſchools 
in and about the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
(3.) A ſermon preached before the governors of the 
London infirmary, at St Lawrence-Jewry, on Thurſ- 
day, March 31, 1748. He likewiſe, (4.) preached 
a Ch—_ before the Society for the propagation ot the 
Goſpel, on Friday, February 16, 17389. (5.) A (19) Theſe fx 
ſermon preached before the Houſe of Lords, in Weſt- termons ace in 
minſter abbey, on Friday, January 30, 1540 41. {<#t4 at the end 
2 ſermon preached before the ſame houſe, in the 9 the ter ct 


tions of his fer- 


church, on his Majeſty's acce ſfon- day, June 11, q,., at the 


— 


G occa- 


(5% He had 


ferved him in 


thar pſt more ſter his executor and reſiduary legatee, after ſome legacies bequeathed to his domeſtics (aa): tt 
among theſe the principal was Mr Ifaac Fawcett, his gentleman (36), 
having before given him the place of Apparitor-general in the eccleſiaſtical court at 


than 20 ears. 
(cc, Curmmnni- 
cated by that fur- 
vant, in groti- 
tude to ſo gocd a 
maſter, 


() Memoirs 
penes meipſu v. 
Dr John An- 
drews, the late 
eminent advo- 
cate in Dectars 


his re ation, and 
bred at the ſ me 
ſchool, from 
whence being 
fent to Trinity - 
Hall in Cam- 
bridge he became 
a Fel ow, and 
died a great be- 
nefactor o that 
college, Ibid. 


1 This was the 
name of his 
youngeſt and fa- 
reurite ſiſter. 
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was particularly emulous of his patron Biſhop Talbot's ſpirit in ſupporting the hoſpitaliy 
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and dignity of that rich and powerful dioceſe ; in which ſpirit he fer apart three days 


week for the. reception and entertainment of the principal gentry in his dioceſe (z); 


and 


occaſionally invited ſome of the worſt beneficed clergy (whom he did not diſdain to viſit 


at their reſpective parifhes) to dine with him. By his will he left 5001. to the ſociety 


(=) Face 
(ae) Thus in 
publick and pri- 
vate bounties he 
— his 
trea ure, whi 
being wel > 


for propagating. the goſpel, and ſome legacies to his friends, and made his chaplain Mr For- known to ti, 


2001. 


to whom he bequeathed 


ations, no- 
ing was ex- 
at bis death. 
From the in- 


Durham, and the verger's place of St Paul's, worth together upwards of 100 l. per an- > mation of 


num (cc). The Biſhop died a bachelor. 


BYROM fſJonw], an ingenious poet, and a polite writer, was deſcended from a 
genteel family in Lancaſhire, and a younger ſon of Mr Edward Byrom, of Kerſall in that 
county, near Mancheſter ; in which tuwn being ſettled in the trade of a linen-draper 
and milliner (a), this fon was born to him in the year 1691, and having received the 
firſt elementary rudiments there, was ſent by his father to ſome relations in London, and 
put to Merchant Taylor's ſchool in that city “. In this excellent nurſery young Byrom's 
Commons. was genius preſently began to open and diſplay itſelf ; and the extraordinary proficiency he 
made there in the claſſics determining his deſtination for the univerſity, he was ſent 
to Cambridge, and admitted a penſioner of Trinity college under the tuition of Mr Baker, 
July 6, 1708, at the age of ſixteen (5). In the univerſity, logic and philoſophy had no 
greater a ſhare in his ſtudies than was neceſſary to qualify him for his degrees he fol- 
lowed the bent of his inclination and genius; and having conſtitutionally a tincture of that 


enthuſiaſm 


ſo neceſſary to excell in poetry, it was not long 


before the polite world was 


ſtruck with admiration by his beautiful natural paſtoral [A], which was printed in the 


[4] His paſtoral.) This beautiful poem is inſerted 
in the eighth volume of the Spectator, N“ 603, for 
Septeraber 7, 1714, with this ſhort preface, which 
I ſhall take the liberty of adopting as my own motive 
for tranſlating it hither, with this motto, Decirs repetita 
placebit. | 


The following copy ef verſes comes from one of 
my correſpondents, and has ſomething in it ſo 
* orizinal, that I don't much doubt, but it will 
divert my readers. 


I. 
My time, O ye muſes, was happily ſpent, 
When Phcebe 4 went with me, wherever I went; 
Ten thouſand ſweet pleafures I felt in my breaſt, 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt: 
But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a ſudden I find, 
When things were as fine as could poſſibly be, 
I thought 'twas the ſpring, but alas it was ſhe. 


II. 


With ſuch a companion, to tend a few ſheep, 

To riſe up to play, or to lie down and ſleep, 

I was ſo good humour d, ſo chearful and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day : 

But now I ſo croſs and ſo peeviſh am grown, 

So ſtrangely uneaſy as ever was known, 

My fair one is gone, and my joys are all drown'd, 
And my heart, I am ſure, it weighs more than a pound. 


III. 


The fountains that wont to run ſweetly along, 

And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among, 

Thou know'ſt, linle Cupid, if Phcebe was there 

'T was pleaſure to look at, 'twas muſic to hear: 

But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its ſide, 

And ſtill as it murmurs do nothing but chide ; 

Muſt you be ſo chearful, while I goin pain ? 

Peace there with your babling, and hear me complain. 


IV. 
When my lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 
And when Phcebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleaſant their ſporting, how happy the time, 
When ſpring, love, and beauty were all in their prime: 
3 a 


eighth 


But now in their frolics, when by me they paſs, 
I fling at their fleeces an handful of graſs; 
Be ſtill then, I fay, for it makes me quite mad 
To ſee you ſo merry, while I am ſo ſad. 


: V. 


My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 

Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me ; 
And Phœbe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow, and patted his head : 
But now when he's fawning, I with a ſour look, 
Cry, Sirrah, and give him a blow with my crook ; 
And Pl give him another, for why ſhould not Tray 
Be as dull as his maſter, when Phœbe's away? 


VI. 


When walking with Phœbe what fights have I ſeen, 
How fair was the flower? how freſh was the green? 
What a lovely appearance the trees, and the ſhade, 
The corn-fields, and hedges, and every thing made ? 
But now ſhe has left me, tho' all are ſtill there, 

Yet none of them now ſo delightful appear: 

"Twas nought but the magic I find of her eyes, 
Made fo many beautiful proſpects ariſe. 


VII. 


Sweet. muſic went with us both all the wood through, 
The lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale too; 
Winds over us whifper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 

And chirp went the graſhopper under our feet: 

But now ſhe is abſent, tho' ſtill they ſing on, 

The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone; 

Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 

Gave every thing elſe its agreeable ſound. 


VIII. 


Roſe, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 
And where is the violet's beautiful blue ? 

Does aught of its ſweetneſs the bloſſoms heguile 
Theſe meadows, thoſe daifies, why do they not ſmile ? 
Ah'rivals! I ſee what it was that ye dreft | 
And made yourſelves fine for, a place in her breaſt; 
Ye put on your colaurs to pleaſure her eye, 

To be-pluck'sd by her hand, on her boſom to die. 


* 
- 


is nephew as 
before, 


(5) His adm ĩſſan 
runs thus: Juli 
6, 1708. Admit. 
ſus Johanne; Ey. 
rom Penſiora- 
rius, filius Rd. 
vardi Byrom, 
annos nat s 6, 
e ſchula Merca- 
torum Sciſſorum 
=_ Londinen- 
es, ſub pra dig 
Dris — 
M 1479 Baker 
iutore, From 
the college re- 
giſter. Mr (after. 
wards D:)taker, 
WAS Many eas 
Vice-maner of 
the college, 


>, 
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eighth volume of the SpeFator, He likewiſe wrote two humorous letters upon dreams, 
which are inſerted in the ſame volume of the Spectator. In the mean time, having 
proceeded regularly to take Both his degrees in arts, he was choſen fellow of his college 
” in 1714 (c) ; his rare talents, the delightful pleaſantry and ſweet innocence of his temper, () Ccllege re- 


together with the general ſobriety and modeſty of his manners, having recommended him “ 

to the particular notice and favour of Dr Bentley the maſter. But not inclining to enter 

into the prieſthood, his fellowſhip became vacant by the college ſtatutes in 1716 (%, and (4! There are 
being affected, as it is faid, with an hereditary diſorder, he made a trip croſs the water to Mont- e 
pellier for the recovery cf his health: meeting, however, in France with father Male 


branche's coll ge, the reſt 
(He was pare Search after Truth (e], and ſome pieces of Madamoiſelle Antoinette Bourignon, he returned bei 
ticularly fond o 


5 . . a , being obliged to 
r home ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the viſtonary philoſophy of the former, and the enthuſiaſtic take holy orders 
ies of the latter; yet his circumſtances requiring it, he entertained ſome thoughts 


basel no on extravaganci i N he . 4 __ * 8 
20. of practiſing phyſic, to which the title of Doctor being incident, he cenerally paſſed — * 3 
n 5 from this time under that appellation. But whatever were his other deſigns, they were Lags. Com. 
. all cut ſhort by an occurrence the moſt important of his life. No body that has read — p by Oh 
the fore · cited paſtoral, will be ſurprized to find the author of it ſuſceptible of the tender fent 81t:op of 
Les an paſſion, He had not been long in London, when his couſin Miſs Elizabeth Byrom (f) Ro-teter, fome 

er of l 


. . , time a fellow of 
| ca" Mr Joſeph accompanied her elder ſiſter thither upon their father's buſineſs, which was that of a t.; ſoclety. 
Byrom, a mercer Mercer. 


n. 8. Our Doctor, on their arrival, was not wanting to welcome them to the metro- 
: argen polis by a viſit; in which the fight of the young lady pierced his amorous ſoul with the 
molt ardent love, and diſcovering his paſſion before her return ro Mancheſter, he was 
ſeen there ſoon after purſuing his addreſſes with all the rapturous flights of a Spaniſh 
Inamorato : which being carried on with inextinguiſhable ardor for a conſiderable time, 
at length ſucceedec] to obtain her in marriage, to the exceſſive grief and concern of her 
| | parents, who were 1n opulent circumſtances. To the DoRor this ſtep brought with it all 
the calamities that attend the train of an empty purſe ; his fortune was exhauſted, and his 

ſpouſe's father (naturally a worldling) refuted to ſupply any aſſiſtance for a ſupport (g). g He ali:dged 

Neceſſity is the mother of invention: in the preſent exigence the Doctor had recourſe to his u nefHex 


wits. He had, while at Cambridge, invented a curious method of writing ſhort-hand [B]. ys bye Aye 


right ſenies, and 
This now proved a palladium. After teaching it to ſome friends at Mancheſter, leaving 2 


his wife, by her own conſent, to the care of her relations, he went to London, where 2 to permit 
meeting with ſuch encouragement as yielded a tolerable ſupport, he continued ſeveral 4 ht 
years in this courſe, and it was the more agreeable, as he was at leiſure to ſpend the on — 
fummer ſeaſon at Mancheſter with his family; which uſually received an annual increaſe [C I. ics it» Doc- | 
At length, on the deceaſe of his elder brother Mr Edward Byrom without iſſue, the re 
eſtate at Kerſal devolved upon him. After this acceſſion to his fortune, the buſineſs of + a>. ef watt. 
teaching ſhort-hand was not ſo aſſiduouſly purſued, the neceſſity of it was happily eva- 

cuated, and he was ſet free to the full enjoyment of that conjugal felicity, for which he 

had the higheſt reiiſh, and which was rendered exquiſite by the undeviating fidelity of his 

wife, whoſe affection had never abated during all the traverſes of fortune. In the latter part 

of his life, the Doctor ſeems to have adopted Dean Swift's maxim, Vive la bagatelle 


pleaſing himſelf with trifling amuſements. Many ſuch not worth mentioning eſcaped his pen 


IX. the ritle of 3 ſhort hand (1). While he was ; 1) In Go St 
q 1 1 i hallenge mes Chron, 
How ſlowly time creeps till my Phœbe return, 2 oh r 


. . for Saturday May 
from Weſter, a much famed competitor in the art; % be, is thi 
This ow. While 'midſt the ſoft zephyr's cool breezes I burn; the challenge was accepted, and in this extraordinary 

was elegantly 


following adver- 

1 d tiſement. Dr 
tranſſated into Methinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, trial of ſkill Byrom came off a complete victor, an gl; 
* ee 1 b the conqueſt could not fail to be of ſervice in the in- Byrom's metho 
——— I could breathe on his wings, and twould melt down cieaſe of his pupils, among whom he had ſeveral of MALL is 
the ſame number his lead. gentlemen of rank and quality, particularly that emi- £1 fd 
3 of . Fly ſwifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, nent wit then Lord Stanhope, the preſent Earl of Che- papers for the 
% Mr Weida And ſtay ſo much longer for't when ſhe is here. ſterfield. | Our author occaſionally read a lecture in e Oyj 
Knatchbu!l, of . 8 the evenings to his ſcholars, upon the hiſtory and il. be babe. 
nnr otility of thort-hand, which being interſperſed wich br bis enccator: 
Cambridge, But Nor will budge one foot faſter for all you can ſay. thoſe pleaſant ſtrokes of wit and humour ſo much in . 
—_ his nature, was very entertaining. About the ſame 
— 70 3 X. time, he made himſelf known to that abnormous 
I procured a fight Will no pitying power that hears me complain, genius Dr By field, with whom he had frequent fcir- 
of 1d there, yet 4 Ke g miſhes of wit and humour at the Rainbow coffee - 
the tranſlator's Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain. 


mated r x houſe near Temple bar; and upon the chymiſt's 
ways Tn _ To be cur'd, thou muſt, Colin, thy paſſion remove; death who was the inventor of the Sa/ volatile oleoſum, 
to print it, He But what ſwain is fo filly to live without love? Byrom wrote the following ſhort epitaph impromptu : 
arena * O Deity bid the dear nymph to return, 


m. For ne er was poor ſhepherd ſo ſadly forlorn. Hie jacet Dr Byfield, diu wolatilis, tandem fixus. (2) (2)Frommyown 


« memoirs. 
Ah! what ſhall I do? I ſhall die with deſpair : [o] During this interval, he became a member of 


Take heed, all ye ſwains, how ye love one ſo fair. the Royal Society, of which he was choſen a fellow, 
under the title of M. A. March 29, 1723-4, and he 

[BI A new method of writing ſhort-hand.) This in- afterwards addrefled a letter to Martin Folkes, Eſq; 
vention was prompted by the following incident. containing ſome remarks on the elements of ſhort- 
Some manuſcript ſermons being communicated to hand, by Samuel Geake, Eſq; which was read at 
him, written in ſhort-hand, he eaſily diſcovered the the ſociety, June 23, 1748, and printed in the Phi- 
true reading ; but that method being obſerved to be loſophical Tranſactions, Ne 488, p. 3883 and in that 
clumſy and ill contrived, our author fet about invent- Ne. p. 401, is another letter of his to the ſame Pre- (3) Communis 
ing a better, the reſult of which was his own method, fident, containing ſome remarks upon Mr Lodwick's cated by Dr 
uncommonly beautiful and eaſy, fince well known by alphabet (3), which was read before that ſociety. Birch. 


things 


(i) Idem. 


) This poem, 
which was wrote 
in the latter part 

- of his life, falls 

greatly ſhort of 
the former; yet 
there are ſeveral 
lines in it; 

t was pub iſhed 
in March 1755. 


(4) See an enko- 
mium upon this 


epigram in Fitz- 


olborneꝰs letters, 
by Mr Melmoth, 
whohas however 
cited only the 
two laſt lines of 
it. 


n Ar * 


before his death (h), which happened 
ſecond year of his age. 


9 * 'S FX * *Y\ 


B Y R O M. 


W 
3 


September 26, 1763, at Mancheſter, in the ſeventy- ( Commu, 
As the general tenor of his life was innocent and inoffenſive, 


cat 
at 5 ed by Mt R. 


a great diſtance from any reproachful vice, fo he bore his laſt illneſs with chearfulneſs and Mancheten 


reſignation. He had ſeveral children by his wife, and his eldeſt ſon was taken earl 
into the ſhop of his grandfather, where he acquired a handſome fortune (i). Beſides the 


things already mentioned, the yoga = mo an excellent poem upon Entbufiaſm, and 
( 


another upon the Immortality of the So 


k), after Sir John Davies's Latin 


ſubject; he wrote alſo ſeveral epigrams [D], which may be ſeen below. With reſpect to 
all his productions, that diſtich of Ovid may be juſtly prefixed to them, which we ſee is 


made the motto to Mr Waller's works : 


Non ego mordaci diſtrinxi carmine quenquam 3; 
Nulla venenato eſt litera miſta joco. 


[D] Other poetical pieces.) When we were honoured 
with the arrival of My Handel not long after that of 
Bononcini, the devotees of La Verta were preſently 
all in a flame, and run into the moſt violent parties 
upon the merits of theſe two rivals in muſic. Nothing 
engaged the attention, and ſo much engroſſed the 
town's talk, as the opera. It was about this time, 
that Byrom going to a coffee-houſe with one Mr Ley- 
ceſter, his particular frie d, a gentleman of fortune, 
2 muſical man, and a performer upon the violin; that 
friend was determined by an engagement to go to the 
opera, and took his leave of our poet. So affecting a 
traverſe provoked his muſe to break out in the fol- 
lowing epigram : 


Some ſay, compar'd to Bononeini, 

That Mynheer Handel's but a niny ; 
Others averr, that he to Handel, 

Is ſcarcely fit to hold the candle : 
Strange ſuch high diſputes ſhould be, 
Twixt Tweedledum and T weedledee. (4) 


Again: upon the printing of a moſt extravagantly 
ſenſeleſs bas pos called Hurlothrumbo, 
written by one Johnſon, a dancing-maſter at Man- 
cheſter, the Doctor wrote this motto for it; a triplet 


impromptu : 


Ye ſons of nonſenſe read my Hurlothrumb- o, 
Turn it between your finger and your thumb-o, 
And being quite outdone, be quite ſtruck dumb-o. 


Johnſon's Hurlothrumbo gave birth to a very 
humorous pamphlet, written by Dr John Arbuth- 
not (5). i 

1 the Doctor was at Mancheſter, when the 
corn mills there having been leaſed out at an advanced 
price, the leſſees, in order to raiſe the money, thought 
proper rigorouſly to enforce the cuſtom of obliging 
all the inhabitants to have their corn nd at thoſe 
mills, The profits indeed of the mills were a cha- 


ritable donation, given in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, for the uſe oa free grammar ſchool in the town ; 
but this was ſo much increaſed ſince, that the mills 
were not ſufficient to ſupply all the inhabitants, and 
the grievance was become inſupportable. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, our poet obſerving both the leſſees (6) to 
be remarkably tall, and of a thin habit, threw out the 
following epigram upon them : 


Bone and ſkin, 
Two millers thin, 
Would ſtarve the town, or near it: 
But be it known, 
To ſkin and bone, 
That fleſh and blood can't bear it. 


Accordingly, not long after, a law-ſuit was com- 
menced, and an application made to liament, 
upon which the charity was put under a different re- 
gulation, and the inhabitants permitted to grind 
their corn elſewhere, by an act paſſed 32 Georgii II. 
intituled, An act for diſcharging the inhabitants of the 
town of Mancheſter, in the county palatine of Lancaſter, 
from the cuſtom of grinding their corn and grain, except 
malt, at certain water corn-mills in the ſaid town, called 
the ſchool-mills ; and for making a proper recompence ta 
the 110 of ſuch mills. 

he following epitaph is ſometimes, though how 
truly I know not, aſcribed to our poet. It is ſaid to be 
found written with chalk upon the grave-ſtone of one 
John Hill (7), in the church-yard of the collegiate 


church of , and is intirely in our author's 
manner: 
Here lies John Hill, 


A man of {kill, 

His age was five times ten; 
He ne'er did good, 
Nor ever wou'd, 

Had he liv'd as long again. 


f 
J rake of the work 


poem upon that 


edler, who 

rom a reclaimed 
— married a 

rtuons you 
gentlewoman* 
with a handſome 
ortune, and now 
enjoys a pleati- 
ful paternal 
eſtate with a 
UT Feputitions 


(6) One of them 
was Joſ. Yates, 
q; father to 
Sir 4 Vates, 

lately made a 
puiſne ſudge of 
ens bench 
and knighted, 


(7) This Hill 
taught arithme- 
tic at Manche- 
ſter, and in 1716 
publiſhed a 


_ treatiſe upon that 


ſubject in $v0. at 
London, well 
elleemed, but led 
a moſt profligate 
life, eſpecially 
with women. 


1 


3 


— 
7 


2 


' ' * 
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765 „em- 17% of 
M- Thomas 
Cuubd. 


Vote s letters“ probation of his doctrine 2). 


"St HUBB [Tromas] a very extraordinary perſon, who made a diſtin- 
2 guiſhed figure in his time, was born in 1679, at Eaſt Harnham, a 


mall village near Saliſbury in Wiltſhire, where his father was a 
1 maltſter, in mean circumſtances; and dying a few years after his 
M ) 7 marriage, left this and three more children to be maintained by the 
labour of his widow, who, having got him taught to read and write 
3 204 an ordinary hand, put him, at the age of fifteen, apprentice to a 
2 R glover in Saliſbury, and he afterwards ſerved his maſter as a Journey- 
man for ſome time ; till the weakneſs of his eyes obliging him to quit that buſineſs, he was 
admitted by a tallow-chandler, an intimate friend, as an under-partner with him in that 
trade (a). Thus in his younger days he obtained an honeſt livelihood by his labour. In (% Memoirs of 
the mean time, being a man of uncommon natural parts, and fond of reading, he ſpent cd rae, 
his leiſure hours in ſucking in ſuch knowledge as could be had from Engliſh books; and 2748, 6e. 
by that means acquired a tolerable inſight into mathematics, geography, and many 
other branches of ſcience. But his inclination leading him chiefly to theological enquiries, 
he formed a little ſociety at Saliſbury, under the management and care of his direction, 
for the ſake of debating upon thoſe ſubjects [4]. Thus dignified, he preſently began to 
think himſelf capable of clearing up the moſt abſtruſe myſteries; and the controverſy 
between Clarke and Waterland upon the | rinity being taken under the cognizance of his 
theological aſſembly, he drew up, at the requelt of his members, his ſentiments upon it 
in a kind of diſſertation, which he afterwards ſurprized the public with under the title of, 

The Supremacy of the Father aſſerted, &c. This piece diſcovering ſome talents for reaſon- 

ing, as well as perſpicuity and correctneſs in writing, ſtruck the world with aſtoniſhment, 

and the author began to be conſidered as one much above the ordinary ſize [BJ. His 

name was ſpread far and wide, and his ſucceſs in this new capacity procured him ſome- 

thing more ſolid than fame. It introduced him to the perſonal knowledge of ſeveral 
gentlemen of letters, by whoſe generoſity, as it is preſumed, he was enabled to live in 

ſome fort independent of labour. The late Sir Joſeph Jekyl, Maſter of the Rolls, took 

him into his family, and uſed at his leiſure hours to retreſh the fatigue of buſineſs in his 
converſation. This patron alſo, it is ſaid, purpoſed to give him a genteel allowance; but 

finding himſelf under ſomewhat too reſpectful an awe and reſtraint in regard to ſome extra- 

vagant notions which began to inſeſt his rational faculties, he left Sir Joſeph in a few years, 

and returned to Saliſbury [CJ, where he wrote ſeveral tracts in favour of Deiſm (5), and (3) A colleQtion 
that with ſo great confidence, and ſo little real ſtrength, as rendered him equally the ſhame, t en 
as he had been the boaſt of his friends, and made him the indignation and contempt of s, 3. 
all others [D] (c). The phznomenon, which at its firſt appearance had drawn all eyes to 

gaze at it with wonder and amazement, proved to be a mere ſhort-lived meteor, and 

went out at laſt in an empty and unſavoury ſtench. He became extin at Saliſbury, in 

the ſixty- eighth year of his age. He was never married, and has been charged with a 

black and unnatural crime; but ſuch a crime is inconſiſtent with the general tenor of his 

life and converſation, in which, though licenticus as were his religious ſentiments, yet ,,,,, 
nothing, it is generally agreed, was ſeen irregular or immoral (4). . 


7]; Formed a faciety.] In this ſociety the ſcriptures writing, and lived there quite free, yet he always 
were uſually read urder the guidance, as was reported, took a pleaſure in aſſiſting at the trade (which by 
of ſome commentator ; and every man delivered his the death of his partner had devolved on a nephew) 
ſentiments upon all points freely and without reſerve and was co adjutor in it to the lad period of his | 
1. This club was apparently in imitation of thoſe life (3). | (3) Memoirs, ut 


at London. [D] The indignation and contempt of all others.] fapra. 


[RB] Ore atowe the ordinary ſize.) Mr Pope, in a He left behind him two volumes of his pofthumous 
letier to his friend Gay, aſked him if he had ſeen works (4), which he calls a farewel to his readers ; (4) They were 
and conveiſed with Mr Chubb, the wonderful ph&- from which it appears, that he h.d little or no belief publibed in 
nomenon of Wi'tſhire ; and ſays, in relation to a of revelation ; that he plainly rejects the Jewith reve- 2743, 9. 
quarto volume of trafts printed afterwards, that lation, and conſequently the Chriſtian founded upon 
* he had read through his whole volume with admi- it; that he diſclaims a future judgment, and is very 
Arion of the writer, though not always with ap- uncertain as to any future ſtate of exiſtence ; that a 
particular Providence is not deducible from the phæ- 

C] He returned ts Saliſbury.) We are told, how. nomena of the world; and therefore that prayer can- 
ever, that tuough he ſpert his days in reading and nov be proved a duty, &c. 
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{a) Ballard's 
lives of eminent 
women, in her 
article, 


(3) Theſe, with 
many others, 
were collected 
into a volume, 
and printed in 
1722, 


(a) It was given 
him by her bro- 
ther Edward Col- 


ley Eſq; Life of he was ſent to Grantham ſchool in Lincolnſhire, where he continued till 


Colley Cibber, 
by himſelf, p. 6. 
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CHUDLEIGH. CIBBER. 


CHUDLEIGH [Lady Mazy] a philoſophic and poetic lady, was the daughter 
of Richard Lee, Eſq; of Winſlover in Devonſhire, and born in 1656. She had an edu- 
cation in which literature ſeemed but little regarded, being taught no other than her native 
language (a) ; but her fondneſs for books, great application, and uncommon abilities, 
enabled her to make a conſiderable figure among the literati of her time. She became 
raviſhed particularly with the charms of poetry, and being married to Sir George Chud- 
leigh, Bart. ſhe had by him, among ſeveral other children, one daughter named Eliza- 
beth Maria, who, dying in the bloom of life, to the great grief of her mother, this lady 
ſacrificed to her memory in a poem, intituled, A Dialogue between Larinda and Mariſſa. 
Some time after appeared another evidence of her poetic talent, called, The Ladies Defence, 
occaſioned by an angry ſermon preached againſt the fair ſex (4). Though ſhe was indeed 
perfectly in love with the charms of poetry, yet ſhe dedicated ſome part of her time to 
the ſeverer ſtudies of philoſophy, as appears in the excellent eſſays which ſhe publiſhed in 
verſe and proſe, in 1 7 10, with a dedication to her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Sophia, then 
heir apparent to the Britiſh crown ; upon which occaſion the Princeſs, in her eightieth year, 
honoured hef with a very polite epiſtle in French [A]. Lady Chudleigh ſurvived this ad- 
dreſs but a very ſhort time, being tranſlated into another world the ſame year 1710, in the 
fifty-fifth year of her age. She is ſaid to have written, beſides her works in print, ſeveral 
other things, as tragedies, operas, maſques, &c. of which the manuſcripts are preſerved 
in the family. She was a lady of great virtue as well as underſtanding, and made the 
latter ſubſervient to the former. 


[A] The Princeſs hrnoured her with an epiſtle in 


perfectly regard you; and to be, upon all occa- 
French. ] It runs thus in Engliſh : « fi 


ons, 
* Your affectionate friend to ſerve you, 
So rA, Elcareſs." 


The ſubjects of Lady Chudleigh's eſſays are 4row- 
ledge, pride, humility, life, death, fear, grief, riches, 
felf-lewe, juſtice, anger, calumny, friend/hip, love, ava- 
rice, ſolitude; in all which (to ſay nothing of the 
purity and elegance of her pen) ſhe diſcovers an un- 
common * of piety and knowledge, and a noble 
contempt of thoſe vanities which the generality of her 
ſex ſo much regard, and ſo eagerly purſue ; in which 
reſpect, ſhe Fic ce to be recorded as a worthy be- 
nelaticr to the cauſe of religion. 


Hanover, June 25, 1710. 


* Lady Chudleigh, 


© You have done me a very great pleaſure in letting 
me know, by your agreeable book, that there is 
ſuch a one as you in England, who has ſo improved 
herſelf, that ſhe can communicate her ſentiments 
in a fine manner to the world. As for me, I do 
not pretend to deſerve the commendations you give 
me; but by the eſteem which I have of your merit 
and good ſenſe, which will always induce me to 


CIBBER ſ[Corrty] Eſq; a celebrated comedian and dramatic writer, and Poet 
Laureat to his Majeſty, was the ſon of Caius Gabriel Cibber, an excellent ſtatuary [A], 
by his wife the daughter of William Colley, of a very antient family in Rutlandſhire, 
from whom this ſon took his ſurname (a). He was born November 6, 1671, at his father's 
houſe in Southampton-ſtreet, facing Southampton-houſe. In 1682, at the age of eleven, 
1687 (5), when 
he was taken thence, to ſtand at the election of children into Wincheſter, upon the 
ſtrength of his deſcent from the founder ; but not ſucceeding there, he prevailed with his 
father, who deſigned him for the church, to ſend him to the univerſity. But the revolu- 


tion happening in the interim, gave a turn to young Cibber's fortune, and drove him to 


(1) Who had a 
portrait of him 
by old Larroon, 
and another by 
Chriſtoph. Rich- 
ter is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr Ho- 
race Walpole. 


take up arms on the ſide of the Prince of Orange, under the Earl of Devonſhire, then at 
Nottingham, in his road to Chatſworth, where the young man's father was then employed, 
with other artiſts of all kinds, in raiſing that ſeat from a Gothic to a Grecian magnificence. 
When the new government was ſettled, our ſoldier betook himſelf to the ſtage, for which 
he had conceived a very early inclination. He did not meet with much encouragement at 
firſt, being there full three quarters of a year before he was taken into a ſalary of ten ſhil- 
lings a week. This, however, with the aſſiſtance of food and raiment at his father's houſe, 
as he expreſſes it, he then thought a moſt plentiful acceſſion, and himſelf the happieſt of 


[A] Gabriel Cibber, or Cibert, an excellent ſculptor 
and f*atuary.) We have the following account of this 
1 He was ſon of a cabinet-maker to the 

ing of Denmark, was born, about the year 1630, 
at Henſbury in the duchy of Holſtein, and diſcover- 
ing a talent for ſculpture, was ſent at the King's ex- 
proves to Rome. He came into England not long 

efore the reſtoration, and worked for Jobn ſon of 
Nicholas Stone, who going to Holland, and being 
ſeized with a palſey, Cibber his foreman was ſent to 
conduct him home. He became carver to the King's 
cloſet, and died about the year 1700, about ſeventy 
years of age. This imperfect ſketch is all that could 
be picked up of his life, his ſon having recorded no- 
thing of a father who had ſo much merit in his pro- 
feſſion He was twice married, and by his ſecond 
wife had 6000 J. and ſeveral children, among whom 
was the well known Laureat (1). What is wanting 
in other circumſtances is more than compenſated by 
his works; of which the moſt capital are the two 
figures of raving and melancholy madneſs, before the 


(6) This was all 
the learning he 
ever pretended 
to, which he 
neither utterly 
forgot nor im- 
proved after- 


wards, Ibid, 


front of Bedlam. The baſs reliefs on two ſides of 


the monument are of his hand. The fountain in Soho- 
ſquare, and one of the fine vaſes at Hampton-court, 
ſaid to be done in competition with a foreigner, who 
executed the o:her; but no body has told us which 
was Cibber's. He carved moſt of the ſtatues of the 
Kings round the Royal Exchange as far as King 
Charles, and that of Sir Thomas Greſham in the 
piazza beneath. The firſt Duke of Devonſhire em- 
ployed him much at Chatſworth ; where two Sphinxes 
on large baſes, well executed, and with ornaments 
in good taſte, are of his work ; and till very lately 
there was a ſtatue of Neptune in a fountain ſtill better, 
He carved there ſeveral door-caſes of alabaſter, with 
rich foliage and many ornaments. In the chapel, on 
each ſide of the altar, is a ſtatue by him, Faith and 
Hope; the draperies have great merit, but the airs 
of the heads are not ſo good as that of Neptune. 
Cibber built the Daniſh church in London, and was 
buried there himſelf, with his ſecond wife, for whom a 
monument was erected in 1696 (2). 

mortals. 


(2) Walpole's 
anecdotes — 
ainting, &c- 
Vol. III. p. 8% 
$2. edit. 1 
40. 


2 He got his 


CEBBER COCKBURNE. 31 
mortals. The firſt part in which he appeared with any glimpſe of ſucceſs was the chaplain in 


the Orphan, which he performed fo well (c), that his ſalary was raiſed then, as it ſhould (, Goodman, an 
ſeem, to fifteen ſhillings a week, which was raiſed further to twenty, upon his performance of 31 


actor, upon ſe- 


Lord Touchwood (4) in Congreve's Double Dealer, at the recommendation of the author. ins ayer ere 
Cibber was not a little conceited, and ſomewhat ambitious ; he began to think himſelf not ih zn cath, 


ſufficiently noticed, and reſolved upon attempting ſome new rank of diſtinction. In this ar be aon 
aſt 


ſpirit he wrote his firſt play, called Love's laſt Shift, which was acted in January 1695. 3 


ſv.4. This piece had merit, and ſucceeded the better, by his own performance of Sir Novelty ds <ommenca- 


E 


5 — life, by theatre (3). 


tion, as he tells 


Faſhion, in which the character of the fop was ſo well executed, that from this time Mr us himſelf, files 
Cibber was thought not to have his equal in parts of the ſame caſt. After this he became 1 Now 
an induſtrious play-wright [B], and produced a dozen of theſe brats of the brain, which tht he quettions 
met with different fates. The Careleſs Huſband is reckoned his beſt play [C], which was 9 


firſt brought upon the ſtage in 1704. But none of his plays was of more importance to Slate. XII. of 
the public, and to himſelt, than his comedy called The Nonjuror, which was acted in 1717, — Ap- 
and printed with a dedication to the King. This piece laid the foundation of a miſunder- e ther 
ſtanding between him and Mr Pope; which growing in proceſs of time from bad to worſe, mics. © 
was revenged by raiſing Cibber to the hero of the Dunciad. The play-wright had grounds 

enough, however, for a triumph in this over that poet, whom he expoſed very ſmartly, 

and with excellent temper and humour, in a printed letter addreſſed to him in 1742. And 

though the Nonjuror brought upon its author ſome imaginary evils, it is certain that it pro- 

cured him ſome very real goods; when he preſented it to King George I. his Majeſty ordered 

him 2001. and the merit of it made him Poet Laureat in 1730. The ſame year he quitted the 

ſtage, though he occaſionally appeared on it afterwards; particularly, when Papal tyranny under 

the reign of King John was acted in 1744, he performed the part of Randolph the Pope's le- 

gate with great ſpirit and vigour, though at that time upwards of ſeventy. He ſurvived that 

æra many years, not being carried off the ſtage of this world till December 1757, at the 

age of eighty ſix years. Such of his plays as he thought worth preſerving he collected and 
publiſhed in two volumes quarto. Though Pope has made him the prince of dunces, he 

was undoubtedly a man of parts; but then he was vain and conceited, and ſeemingly 

never ſo happy as when among the great, and making ſport for people, who hail more 

money, but generally leſs wit, than himſelf ; however, there was nothing ſcandalouſly vicious 

or immoral in his character. He did not ſucceed in writing tragedy, no more than he did in 

acting it; nor in his poetical capacity, his odes not partaking of that genius and ſpirit 

which he has ſhewn in his comedies. In his own life written by himſelf (which has fur- 

niſhed the chief materials of this article) he has dignified a great number of trifling anec- 

dotes of the players with the expreſſive energy of his ſtyle. He will be well known as 

long as the memoirs of his own life and the Carcleſs Huſband exiſt, and fo long the in- 

Juſtice of calling the figures before the gate at Bedlam bis brazen brainleſs brothers, and the 

peeviſh weakneſs of throwing him into the Dunciad, in the room of Theobald the pro 

hero, will be notorious (e). We have allo a piece of his, intituled, Obſervations on the life of () Mr Wal | 
Cicero, publiſhed in 1749, 4to. Beſides other children, he had a fon, Mr Theophilus 5 agg, ac. 
Cibber, who entered early upon the ſtage, and became an excellent actor; but having, by 

a boundleſs extravagance, brought himſelf into innumerable difficulties and diſtreſſes at 

home, he reſolved at length to croſs the water to Ireland, apparently in the view of mend- 

ing the ſtate of his finances there. He actually embarked ; but was'drowned in the paſſage, 

in or about the year 1760; which fatal accident prevented all poſſibility of his verifying that 
obſervation of the poct : 


Cælum non ani mum mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


He publiſhed, with additions, Coxeter's Lives of the Poets, in five volumes octavo, 
beſides two pamphlets, intituled, A diſſertation on ihe Theatre, and An appendix to the 
ſame. 


[B] He became à diligent play-wright.) It is ob- It met with very great and deſerved ſucceſs. Our 
ſervable (ſays he) that my 1— and my ſpouſe (for author himſelf acknowledges, that whatever favour- 
he was then married) were equally prolific; that the able reception this comedy met with from the public, 
one was ſeldom the mother of a child, but the ſame it would be unjuſt in him not to place a large ſhare 
year the other made me father of a play. I think of it to the account of Mrs Oldfield. We have al- 
we had a dozen of each ſort between us; of both ready taken notice of the advantage given to it by 
which kinds ſome died in their infancy, and near an that actreſs, in the character of Lady Betty Modifh (4), (4) Ibid. 
equal number of each were alive when J quitted the yet not more than the author himſelf, in the part of 

Lord Foppington (5). (5) wia. 
[C] The Careleſi Huſband is reckoned his beſt plav.] 


COCKBURNE [CaTHrarinE], a remarkable inſtance of an extraordinary genius for Th: fubtance of 
literature in the female ſex, was the daughter of Captain David Trotter, a Scottiſh gentle- f dle fe, 
man, and a ſea commander in the reign of King Charles II. She was born in London, Life by Dr 3i:ch, 
Auguſt 16, 1579, and baptized in the Proteſtant church, according to which ſhe was bred Y., i 
up in her infancy a Proteſtant : but being a ſprightly, ingenious, and beautiful child, ſhe 
was particularly careſſed by ſome conſiderable Popiſh families. This favour naturally wrought 
a good opinion of ſuch friends, and entering into an intimacy with them as ſhe grew up, 


5 | | ſhe 
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COCKBURNE. COLLINS. 
ſhe became an eaſy conqueſt to their faith, in which ſhe continued many years. In the 
mean time her genius ripened apace, and ſhot forth proofs of her talents for poetry, even 
before ſhe had paſſed her childhood. In her ſeventeenth year ſhe produced a tragedy called 
Agnes de Caſtro, which was acted in 1695. This performance, and ſome verſes addreſſed 
to Mr Congreve upon his Mourning Bride in 1697, brought her iato the acquaintance of 
that gentleman, Thus encouraged in her firſt attempt, her muſe brought upon the ſtage 
three plays more, before the death of Mr Dryden in 1701, to whoſe memory ſhe joined 
with ſeveral other ladies in paying a tribute of verſe. However, poetry and dramatic 
writing was no: the moſt diſtinguiſhed of Miſs Trotter's talents, ſhe had a remarkable 
philoſophic turn, and capacity equal to ſuch reſearches. Mr Locke's Eſſay on human 
underſtanding came out during this interval: that famous philoſopher had dreſſed out logic 
and metaphyſics in ſuch a new mode as was very agreeable to the taſte of the ſex in gene- 
ral, and particularly engaged the attention and admiration of our young authoreſs. She 
had begun to project a defence of the eſſay againſt ſome remarks of Dr Burnet of the 
Charterhouſe, which was finiſhed ſo early as the beginning of December 1701. She had 
but lately paſſed the twenty-ſecond year of her age, and the maſterly way in which the 
piece was drawn, muſt needs give a lingular pleaſure to her great champion, who accord- 
(a) At his con- ingly expreſſed his ſatisfaction by a = of books to his fair defendreis (a). Philoſophy 
— Pagan ap ſojourns in the neighbourhood of religion, theſe philoſophic reveries would naturally lead a 
ried by Mr Kia, thoughtful mind to that ſubject; and taking into her conſideration, the tenets of her 
dich Chancellor Preſent faith, ſhe began to diſcover their indefenſible grounds; the therefore reſolved to re- 
of England, nounce it, and publiſhed a vindication of her chapge in 1797 %); and returning to the 
eſtabliſhed church of Scotland, ſhe changed her condition likewiſe the next year 1709, and 
was married to Mr Cockburne, a learned divine of that church. The duties of a wife and 
mother (for ſhe ſoon became one) called Mrs Cockburne from her books and pen many 
years, and domeſtic cares engaging her attention, we hear nothing of this writer till 1726, 
when her zeal for Mr Locke's opinions drew her again into public light. She exerciſed her 
pen afterwards as occaſion offered, and in 1739 ſhe entered into the controverſy concerning 
the foundation of moral duty and obligation.. In that controverſy the wrote two treatiſes, the 
laſt of which ſhe tranſmitted in manuſcript to Mr now Dr Warburton, the preſent Biſhop 
of Glouceſter, who publiſhed it, with a preface of his own, in 747. Mrs Cockburne 
ſurvived this publication two years only. She died in 1749, and was interred at Long- 
Horſley, near her huſband, who died the year before her, with this ſhort ſentence upon 
the tomb, Let their works praiſe them in the gates, Prov. xxx. 31. Her works were col- 
lected and publiſhed in 1751, in two volumes octavo [A], with an account of her life pre- 

fixed, to which we are obliged for the ſubſtance of this memoir. Her character is that of 
a moſt uncommon lady, no leſs celebrated for her beauty in her younger years, than for 
her genius and accompliſhments. She was ſmall of ſtature, but had a remarkable liveli- 
neſs in her eyes, and a delicacy of complexion, which continued to her death. 


[4] Her works, &c ] Firſt volume contains, (I.) A 
diſcourſe concerning a guide in controverſy, publiſhed 
in 1707, with a preface by Biſhop Burnet. (2.) A 
defence of Mr Locke's eſlay on human underitand- 
ing, in 1702. (3.) A letter to Dr Holdſworth con- 


ſermon on moral virtue. Remarks upon an enquiry 
into the origin of human appetites and affections. 
(3.) Letters betwern Mrs Cockburne, ard ſeveral of 
her friends. (4) Letters between the Reverend Dr 
Sharp, Archdeacon of Northumberland, and Mrs 


cerning the re ſurrection of the ſame body, 1726. 
(4. A vindication of Mr Locke's chriſtian principles 
from the injurious imputations of Dr Holdſworth, 
now firit publiſhed. (5.) Remarks on ſome writers 
in the controverſy concerning the foundation of moral 
obligation, with ſome thoughts concerning neceſſary 
exiltence ; the reality and -infinity of ſpace; the ex- 
tenſion and place of ſpirits; and on Dr Watts's no- 


(1) Theſe were tion of ſubſtance, in 1743 (1), The ſecond volume 


at firſt publiſhed contains, (1.) Remarks on Dr Rutherſord's eſſay on 
in 1743, in the the nature and obligation of virtue, in 1747, in vin- 
anode _ dication of the contrary principles, and reaſons en- 
ſcribed, ch the forced in the writings of the late Dr Samuel Clarke. 
utmoſt defer- (2.) Miſcellaneous pieces, now firſt printed. A letter 
ence, to Alex, of advice to her ba Sunday's journal. On the 
Pope Eſq; by an uſefulneſs of ſchools and univerſities. On the cre- 
admirer of vis dibility of the hiſtorical parts of ſcripture. On moral 
moral character. 1 * A , 
virtue. Notes on chriſtianity as old as the creation. 
On the infallibility of the church of Rome. Anſwer 
to a queſtion concerning the power of the magiſtrate 
over the life of the ſubje&t. Remarks on Mr vecd's 


Cock bourne, concerning the foundation of moral virtu.., 
(J.) Fatal fiiendſhip, a tragedy. (6.) Poems on ſeveral 
occaſions, . 

This collection is an inconteſtible proof of the 
authcr's genius. But her abilities, as a writer, will 
not be ſeen, without attending to the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances in which her Writings were produced. 
Her early youth, for inſtance, when ſhe wrote ſome ; 
her very advanced age, and ill tate of health, when 
ſhe drew up others; the uneaſy n:uation of her for- 
tune during the whole courſe of her life; and an 
interval of near twenty years, in the vigour of it, 
ſpent in the cares of a family, without the Jeall leiſure 
for reading or contemplaticn ; after which, with a 
mind ſo long diverted and encumbered, reſuming her 
ſtudies, the inſtantly recovered its entie powers; and 
in the hours of relaxation from domeſtic emplov- 
ments, purſued to the utmoſt limits ſome of the 
deepett rcteaiches the human understanding is capable 
of, 


COLLINS [Jonv]j, an eminent mathematician and accomptant, ſometimes called 


Attorney-general for the mathematics, was the ſon of a Nonconformiſt divine, and born 
at Wood-Eaton near Oxford, on the 5th of March 1624 in which city he was put ap- 


(a) Wood's Prentice to a bookſeller in 1640 (a) ; but, on the beginning of the public diſturbances, he 
8 2 Il. left that trade, and got an employment as clerk under Mr Mar, a clerk of the kitchen to 


the Prince, afterwards King Charles II. His maſter having ſome knowledge of the ma- 
thematics, our author by that means made a good progreſs in thoſe ſciences, The inteſtine 


wars and troubles increaſing, Collins was driven from his elerkſhip, and went to ſea, where 
he ſpent ſeven years (5). Here having leiſure, he applied himſelf to merchants — 
5 an 


5) See the title 


of ths an her 
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andiimpreved bis ſlcill in the mathetnatics, to which his genius was naturally formed _ 
Upon his teturn frum the ſea, lit took up the profeſſion of an t (c), and com- Apt 
poſed ſeveral uſeful treatiſes upon practical ſubjects in that way A]. After the reſtoration. u he alfo tought 
and upon the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society, Mr Collins was taken notice of by the eee ſome 
literati; and was nominated for a member of that ſociety, into which he was elected fellow thematic. 
October 12, 1667, having fully explained the rule given by the learned Jeſuit De Billy, | 
for finding the number of the Julian period for any year aſſigned, the cycles of the ſun and 

moon, with the Roman indiction for the years being given. To this he added ſome very 

neatly contrived rules for the ready finding on what day of the week any day of the month | 
falls for ever, and other neceſſary Kalendar rules (4). Several other mathematical papers ( Phil. — 
of his are printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions [BJ. During the chancellorſhip of — 166%. 
Anthony Earl of Shaftſbury, his Lordſhip nominated Mr Collins in diverſe references con- 

cernihg ſuits depending in Chancery about intricate accompts, in ſtating which, he ex- 

celled ; and from that time his aſſiſtance was often uſed in other like occaſions, whereby 

ke acquired ſome wealth and much fame, and became eſteemed in matters of this nature 
the molt uſeful and neceſſary perſon of his time (e). In 1680 he publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe 2 Wosd, a8 hes 
in quarto, intituled, A plea for the bringing in of Iriſh cattle, and keeping out the fiſh © 
caught by foreigners ;, together with an addreſs to the members of parliament of the counties 

of Cornwall and Devon, about the advancement of tin, fiſhery, and divers manufactures. 
About this time he was made accomptant to the royal fiſhery company; and he publiſhed 

in quarto A diſcourſe of ſalt and fiſhery in 1682. Soon after which, after the a& at Oxford 
was finiſhed, he went from thence to Malmſbury in Wiltſhire, in order to take a ſurvey 

of the ground to be cut for a river between the Iſis and the Avon, and drinking too large 

a quantity of cyder after a hot day's journey, he fell into a conſumption, of which he died, 

at his houſe on Garlick-hill in London, about the 1oth of November 168 3. 

Beſides his own productions, Mr Collins was the chief promoter of many other valuable 
publications in his time. It is to him that. the world is indebted for the publication of Dr 
Barrow's optical and geometrical lectures, his abridgment of Archimedes's works, and of 
Apollonius's conics; Mr Branker's tranſlation of Rhonius's algebra, with Dr Bell's addi- 
tions; Mr Kerſey's algebra, Dr Wallis's hiſtory of algebra, Mr Strode of combinations, 
and many other excellent works, which were procured by his unwearied ſollicitations. About 
five-and-twenty years after, all his papers, and moſt of his books, came into the hands of 
William Jones Eſq; F.R.S.[C]. From which it appeared, that Mr Collins held a con- 
ſtant correſpondence for many years with all the eminent mathematicians of his time, and 
ſpared neither coſt nor pains to procure what was requiſite for the promoting of real 

cience. Many of the late diſcoveries in phyſical knowledge, if not actually made by him, 
were yet brought about by his endeavours | DJ. It was Mr Collins who engaged all that 
were able to make any advances in the ſciences, in a ſtrict inquiry into the ſeveral parts of 
this branch of learning which each had a peculiar talent for. He ſev them all to work, by 
ſhewing the deſiderata ; by pointing the difficulties in ſupplying them; by ſerting forth 
the advantages of completing the ſubject ; and laſtly, by keeping up a ſpirit, and a warm 
deſire of making further diſcoveries and improvements. Mr Collins was the regiſter of all 
the new improvements made in the mathematical ſcience ; the magazine to which all the 
curious had recourſe ;z and the common repoſitory, where every part of uſeful knowledge 
was to be found. It was upon this account that he came to be called by foreigners the 
Engliſh Merſennus, and at home Attorney-general (as has been ſaid) of the Mathematics. 
If ſome of his correſpondents had not obliged him to conceal their communications, there 
could have been no diſpute about the priority of the invention of the method of fluxions, 
otherwiſe called the diffcrencial method, the honour of which evidently belongs to the in- 
comparable Sir Iſaac Newton, as has been already ſhewn from the Commercium epiſtolicum 
D. Fohannis Collinſii, &c. the papers of which collection were in the hand of Mr Jones, 
who inheriting his maſter's diſpoſition, aimed to ſucceed him in the attorney-general's office 
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[A] Uſeful practical treatiſes.) Theſe were, 1. 4n [C] His papers in the hands of William Jones Erz! 
introduftion to merchants accompts, 1652, and again in wy Fog were found manuſcripts upon mathema- 
1665, the greateſt part of which impreſſion was con- tical ſubjects by Mr Biggs, Oughtred, Dr Pell, Scar- 
ſumed by the fire in 1665. There is likewiſe a third borough, Bartow, and Mr Iſaac Newton, with a mul- 
edition, with the addition of two more accompts. A titude of letters received from and copics of letters 
ſmall part of this work relating to intereſt was re- ſent to Pell, Wallis, Barrow, Sir Iſaac Newton, James 
printed in 1685, 8%. 2. The ſector or quadrant ; Gregory, Flamſtead, Fownley, Baker, Barker, Bran- 
or, A treatiſe containing the deſcription and uſe of four ker, Bernard, Slufius, Leibnitz, Tſhirnaus, Father 


U Astronomical Several quadrants (1 ) 7 ond. 1658, 40. 3- Mariners Bertet, and others. 
— — piain ſeale new plained (2). Lond. 1659. 4. A treatiſe [D] Brought about by his endeavours.) In the year 


lus, Engliſfhed I geometrical dialing, edit. 1659. After the reſtora- 1666, he had under conſideration the manner of di- 

by Edward Sher. tion came out, 5. The doctrine of decimal arithmetic, viding the meridian line on the true nautical chart, a 

burne, p. 116. fionple intereſt, as alſo of compound intereſt and annuities, problem of the utmoſt conſequence in navigation; 

(2) This wasread generally performed for any time of payment, Lond. 1664. and ſome time after he Mercator, Gregory, 

8 tor portability, in a letter caſe. B Wall: | 

of Chriftchu;ch In a quarter of a ſheet, tor portability, in a letter arrow, Newton, and is, ſeverally to explain 

boſyital bred up It was publiſhed again by J. D. Lond. 1685. 6. An and find an eaſy practical method for it; which ex- 

to che ſea, introduction to merchants accompts, containing ſeven cited Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Halley, &c. to give their 
diltin& queſtions or accompts, &c. Lond. 1674. ſolutions of it; and by that means the ice is re- 

[B] Papers in Philoſophical Tranfa&ions.] . (1.) A duced to the utmoſt fimplicity imaginable. He em- 

diſcourſe concerning the reſol ution of equations in ployed ſome of the ſame hands in ſhortening and fa- 
numbers, No 46. (2.) The conſtruction of a chro- cilitating the method of compating by logarithms, till 
nographical problem, N“ 69. (3.) A letter to Dr at laſt that whole affair was completed Dr Hal- 
Wallis about ſome de ſects in algebra, Ne 159. ley. | | 
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for the mathematics, but withunequal abilities; neither, indeed, were the 
ſo fruitful of improvements in that ſcience. We have ſeveral gleanings of Mr Collins's 
papers in the Genera! Dictjonary, communicated by Mr Jones, who alſo publickly obtained 
Sir Iſaac Newton's leave to publiſh his Analyfs per quantitatum ſeries infinitas, c. et me- 
thodus differentialis, which came out in 1711, 4to. Sir Iſaac's Method of Fluxions was 
likewiſe communicated by Mr Jones to Mr Colton, who publiſhed it, with notes of his 
own, in 1736, 4to. Mr Jones is alſo the author of Synopfis palmariorum matbeſeus, pub- 
hſhed in 1706, 8vo. and we have ſome tables of intereſt, in a looſe ſheer, by him. He 
taught the mathematics to gentlemen, whoſe recommendation procured him a place in the 
exchequer office worth 4001, per annum. 
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COOPER [Ax rj Arey], the third Earl of Shaftſbury, and celebrated author 


of the Characteriſtics, was born on the 26th of February 1690-1, at Exeter-houſe in Lon- 


don, the town ſeat of his grandfather Anthony, the firſt Earl of Shaftſbury (a), who was 
fond of him from his birth, and ſoon perceiving in him very promiſing earneſts of an ex- 
traordinary genius, undertook the care of his education, which was executed in ſo excellent 
a manner, that he became able not only to read but even to ſpeak both Latin and Greek 
with eaſe and fluency at eleven years of age [4]. He proceeded with the ſame ſpeed to 
wing his way through claſſical and philoſophical literature [B] till 1686, when, though 
he had attained only to his fifteenth year, he was found to be ready for completing his 
education by foreign travel, and being of a tender conſtitution (5), it was thought proper, 
after viſiting other parts, to fix his reſidence in Italy. Accordingly paſſing through 
France to that country, he ſpent a conſiderable time there, under the beſt maſters with 
which Italy then abounded, in the cultivation of the polite arts of architecture, ſculpture, 
and painting, and became particularly diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge in the laſt (c). Upon 
his return home, in 1689, while his father was living, he was offered a ſeat in parliament 
for ſome of thoſe boroughs where his family had an intereſt : but he declined the com- 
pliment; by the conſtitution of his country he had not yet paſſed his infancy. He there- 
fore continued to proſecute that ſtrict courſe of ſtudy which he had laid down to himſelf 
near five years longer, principally in the writings of the antient authors. Thoſe which he 
moſt admired were the moral works of Xenophon, Plato, the Fable of Cebes the elder 
diſciple of Plato, the Commentarics and Enchiridion of Epictetus as publiſhed by Arrian, 
and Marcus Antoninus, together with Lucian and Horace ; from theſe he formed to him- 
ſelf the plan of his philoſophy. This done, he complied to his election as a burgeſs for 
Pool in Dorſetſhire, in the third parliament after the revolution, which met in November 
1695 (4). Soon after his entrance into the Houſe of Commons, he made a very remark- 
able ſpeech upon the treaſon bill [C J. In ſtate matters he took his fide with the Whig 
party, in the principles of which he ſteadily though not implicitly adhered to the end 
of his life [DI. But being diſabled by the weakneſs of an aſthmatical conſtitution from 


giving 


[A] He could ſpeak both Greek and Latin at eleven 
years o age.] This very ſurprizing and almoſt un- 
exampled attainment was, next to his own parts, ef- 
feed by a lady in his grandfather's houſe, who was 
ſo great a miſtreſs of both theſe languages, as to 
ſpeak them familiarly, and brought him to the like 
perfection, by conſtantly c:nverſing in them with him 
from his earlieſt infancy (1). We ſee every day the 
children cf both ſexes taught to ſpeak French in the 
ſame method. At the ſame time, and in the ſame 
methcd, he learned French, which he ſpoke ſo readily, 
and with fo good an accent, that, in his way to Italy 
through France, he was frequently taken for a na- 
tive cf that country. But in this, indced, there was 
nothing extraordinary ; French is a living language, 
and we daily ſee children of both ſexes trained up by 
the ſame method to converſe familiarly in it. The 
difficulty was to procure a perſon qualified to teach 
the dead languages in that way. 

[B] He winged his way through philoſophica! litera- 
ture.) This part of his education was committed to 
Mr Locke, who was retained in the houſe of his grand- 
father as his phyſician. What opinion his 3 
had of this tutor has been already ſhewn in the courſe 
of this work (2). It is certain, however, that his 
free cenſate of him in regard to ſome points (3), and 
particularly upon the doctrine of innate ideas, main- 
tained in the Eſſay of human underſtanding, yet in 
general he approved of that book, which he recom- 
mended to a ſtudent at the univerſity as no leſs fit to 
qualify for buſineſs and the world as for the ſciences 
aud univerſity, * No one (ſays he) has done more 
towards recalling of philoſophy from barbarity into 
the uſe and practice of the world, and into the com- 
pany of the better and politer ſort, who might well 
be aſhamed of it in its other dreſs. Na one has 
opencd a better and clearer way to reaſoning. And 


above all I wonder (continues he) to hear him cen- 
* ſured by any church of England men, for advancing 
* reaſon, and bringing the uſe of it fo much into re- 
* ligion (4). 

[C] He made a remarkable ſpeech on the treaſon bill.] 
This bill was intituled, 4 bill for granting counſel to 
priſoners in caſe of high treaſon. H 
to be important, and had prepared a f 
favour ; but when he roſe up to ſpeak it, he was ſo 
much intimidated by the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly, 
that he loſt all memory, and was quite unable to 
proceed. The houſe, after giving him a little time 
to recover his confuſion, called loudly for him to go 
on; when he proceeded to this effect: If I, Sir, 
* who riſe only to give my opinion on the bill now 
* depending, am ſo confounded, that I am unable to 
* expreſs the leaſt of what I propoſed to ſay, what 
* muſt the condition of that man be, who without 
any aſliſtance is pleading for his life, and under 


* apprehenſions of being deprived of it (5).” During (5) General 
this and the other ſeſſions in which he continued in Dictionary. 


the Houſe of Commons, he perſevered in the ſame 
way of acting, always heartily concurring in every 
motion for the ſecuring of liberty. 

[D] He continued in the Whig party to the end of his 
life.] The Whigs, it is well known, chriſtened their 
cauſe the cauſe of liberty, in oppoſition to the Tories, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their devotion for the 
prerogative. Though Lord Shaftſbury never had any 
place cr office at court during the Whig miniltry, 
either under King William or Queen Anne, from 
which he was withheld by the weakncſs of his conſti- 
tution, and his ſtrong propenſion to ſtudy and retire- 
ment, yet he was frequently conſulted on important 


occaſions, particularly by. the treaſurer Lord Godol- (6) See his Let- 
phin, the priacipal perſon on that fide at the helm, ters tg Robert 
Moleſworth Elq; 


of whoſe inteßrity he had the higheſt opinion x 
5 To 


(4) Letters ef the 


bury to a ſtudent 
in the univerſity, 
e looked upon it N. 1, p. 2, 3. 

m its edit. 17 50. ia mo. 


mim cc - mM Mu. 


1 He died 
10, 1699. 
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(2) By reaſon of 


lus aiihma. 


(9) Civing ad- 
vice to thoſe at 
the helm, of 
which, perhaps, 
no man was 
more capable, 
both in te ſpect 
of abil ty and 
integrity. 


(10) The Lord 
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he croſſed the water to Holland, having firſt pre fixed a long preface to a volume of Dr 
Whichcot's Sermons, which were publiſhed the ſame year, under his particular inſpection (e). 
In Holland he was much pleaſed with the company and converſation of Mr Bayle [E], Mr 


Le Clerc, and other learned perſons then reſiding in that country, 


whoſe acquaintance in- 


duced him to continue there above a twelvemonth. During his abſence came out an im- 
perſect edition of his Inquiry into virtue, ſurreptitiouſly taken from a rough draught 
fetched when he was but twenty years of age[F]. Upon the death of his father (/), 


To that flateſman he was firſt introduced by Lord 
Moleſworth, to which frieni he opens himſelf upon 
the ſubje& of public affairs, in a letter dated Beech- 
worth, January 6, 1708 9, when the Whig miniſtry 
began to be ſhaken. © Had I not (writes he) heard 
* long fince that you were on the road to town (7), you 
may be ſure I ſhould be employing the leiſure time 
I have here in writing to you, eſpecially after ſuch 
long and friendly letters, as I have lately received 
from you on public and private ſubjects, and in 
which you are ſo favourable to me as to lay a ſtreſs 
upon my judgment and opinion in the affairs of my 
country, which of late years I have been forced to 
look on at a diſtance (3), without any thing that 
can be called a ſhare in them myſelf. I muit own 
I began of late to flatter myſelf with a way of ſer- 
vice I little dreamt of, and which I never thought 
myſelf capable of or 12 for (9) heretofore. I 
never thought I ſhould ſee any of the great men at 
court ſo inclinable to public good as to regard or 
hearken to a man who had chiefly that at heart: 
and to ſay truth of myſelf, 1 always thought I had 
a ſtabbornneſs of nature, which would hinder me 
from making a right advantage of good miniſters, 
whenever we ſhould come to have any ſuch. But 
the being taken down very early in my life from 
thoſe bigh imaginations I had, and thoſe „* of 
doing ſcrvice in the plain way of buſineſs and par- 
liaments, the mortification wrought ſo far in my 
advantage, that I became milder and more tract- 
able: and in this condition you found me, when 
you laid hold of an opportunity, and with a 
molt particular mark of friendſhip recommended 
me to a great man (10), and brought me under 
obligation to him. The little time I have had ſince 
with bim I employed the beſt I could in ſuch ad- 
vices and ſuch offer of ſervice as became me. Nor 
do I think I have been any way unfortunate in 
giving the leaſt offence, or raiſing that frightful 
idea, which courtiers are apt to have of patriots 
and men of rigid virtue. I flatter myſelf egregi- 
ouſly or I am well in his opinion, and have loſt no 
ground. But if it be ſo, and 1 faithfully believe, I 
will be ſworn there never was a more diſintereſted 
man in his ſtation: for if 1 may judge by myſelf, 
he leaves it to his friends, and thoſe he has obliged 
to be grateful, and to act for him as they fancy, 
and as their heart prompts them ; but for his part 
he lays no burdens, nor requires any ſervice in re- 
turn. 
But this, however, ought not to leſſen the zeal 
and earneſt endeavour of one who is obliged, and 
in a truly honeſt man it muſt increaſe it, and this 
for his own ſake I wiſh he may be wiſe enough 
to know: for I had rather ſuch goodneſs of his 
ſhould come from reflection, than mere natural tem- 
er and generoſity; for he that can ſee ſo deep into 
3 and comprehend the myſtery of honeſty (a 
real myſtery in moſt courts) will never want any of 
thoſe generous inclinations which make a worthy 
peat ay Bot the mi-foriune is, we boneſt men 
(if I may ſpeak thus preſumptuouſly of myſelf) are 
a little myſterious ourſelves. There is a cloud over 
us, Which is hard to be cleared up: the rugged 
paths we walk through give us a rugged pace; 
and. the idle, ſupine, * creatures of a court 
education, have a thouſand advantages, above us, 
and can eaſier borrow from our character, than we 
from theirs; though of right there ſhould be no- 
thing fair or handſome in which we ſhould come 
behind them. And it ought to be a ſhame that a 
mere courtier ſhould, for his intereſt ſake, be more 
aſſiduous, and better behaved in every reſpect, 
than the man who makes court for his country, 
and tries to profit of the good diſpoſition of the 
eat men in power. Our friend Horace found the 


* difficulty and weight of this in the caſe of an honeſt 
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man, who loved his great friend (11), but ſcorned 
© to be a ſlave, 


* Scurrantis ſpeciem præbere, profeſſus amicum (12) ; 
* and therefore (with a ſigh to be ſure) he ſays ; 


© Dulcis inexpertis cultura prientis amici 
* Expertus metuit (13). 


© But we have a better cauſe than Horace, or his 


ſhould ſtrive to do more. They had only them- 
ſelves to ſerve, but we our country, and mankind. 
And there was a great difference between thoſe mi- 
niſters whom they courted, and the minifter our 
friend; for their miniſtry was the enſlaving their 
country, and the world ; this miniſtry is the very 
delivering of both, and the foundation of a nobler 
ſtructure of liberty (by a juſt balance of power at 
home and abroad) than ever waz yet laid by man- 
kind. They are in ſo good a way, they can ſcarce 
miſcarry : nor can they fail of reward in the juſt 
eſteem and gratitude of the public, if they are not 
moſt unhappily wanting to themſelves in their pri- 
vate friendſhips. But if truſting to their pablic 
merit, or to their intereſt in their prince, they either 
make no friends, or ſuch as have not courage and 
wiſdom, their enemies will find advantages againſt 
them in any ſtate of affairs. 

* As our preſent affairs ſtand, I am ſure a miniſter 
had need to be fortified with good friends and honeſt 
adviſers. He ought to know how he ſtands wit 
the public, how every action and ftep is conſtrued, 
* and what the people think of matters, before the 
proof comes in a parliament (14). 

[LEJ] He wwas delighted with Mr Bayle.] When he 
went to Holland he concealed his name, for the ſake, 
as it is ſaid, of being leſs interrupted in his ſtudies, 
pretending only to be a ſtudent in phyſic, and in that 
character contracted an acquaintance with Mr Bayle. 
But a little before his return home, being deſirous to 
be known to him by his real na.ne, he contrived to 
have Mr Bayle invited to dinner by a friend, where 
he was told he was to meet Lord Aſhley. Mr Bayle 
accidentally calling upon Lord Aſhley that morning, 
was preſſed by him to ſtay ; but excuſed himſelf, ſay- 
ing, I can by no means ſtay, for I muſt be punctual 
to' an engagement, where I am to meet my Lord 
Aſhley. The next interview no doubt occafioned 
ſome mirth, and their intimacy rather. increaſed than 
leſſened after the diſcovery, for they never ceaſed 
correſponding till Mr Bayle's death (15). 

[F] Sketched at twenty years of age.) His Lord- 
ſhip's zeal for the cauſe of liberty betrayed him ſome- 
times into connections with ſuch of the party as had 
nothing elſe to recommend them, among theſe was 
the famous, or rather infamous Mr John Toland, on 
whom he is ſaid to have conferred many favours. 
This ſon of liberty having got into his hands a copy 
of his friend's Inguiry into virtue, took the opportu- 
nity of his abſence to print and publiſh it at London, 
doubtleſs to the great relief of his finances. It is cer- 
tain, that, imperfect as it was, there was no ſmall 
demand for it. Among others, it came to the know- 
ledge of a young gentleman, for whom his Lordſhip 
had a particular kindneſs, and intereſting himſelf in 
the direction of his ſtudies at the univerſity, gives him 
the following advice concerning this baſe-born brat: 


longer than the continuance of 
late in thoſe active times, upon its diſſolution, 


( Theſe Ser- 


mops are unde- 


in 169 8, 


ni. bly „ot with - 
out their merit, 
but app- xc ntly 
recommended 
(hero ſelves to Mr 
Ashley taſte by 
their method o 
inculcating mo- 
rality as founded 
„pon the 79 
«229, without 
m-uling with the 
Ct..iftian my- 


ſtcries, 
(11) Macenas, 


(12) Lib. i. 
epiſt, 18. ver. 2. 


(13) Ib. ver. 86. 


friend Lollius, whom he writes to, and therefore 


(14) Letter vii. 
In the collection 
of Letters from 
the Earl of 
Shatiſbury to 
Robert Moleſ- 
worth Eſq; &Cc., 
edit. 1758. 


; (15) General 


Dictionary. 


I would not have you inquire further as yet after 


that book, intituled, Ar inquiry ; becauſe it was an 
* imperfe& thing, brought into the world many years 
* fince, contrary to the author's deſign, in his abſence 
beyond ſea, and in a diſguiſed diſordered ſtyle. It 
© may one Gay, porkaps, be ſet right, ſince other 
things have made it to be inquired after (16). 


foon 


(16) Accord- 
ingly it was com- 
pleted by him, 
and publiſhed in 
the Character - 
iſtics, Vol. IT, 


(s) Gen. Hist. 
of England. 


(b) Idem. 


(17) Theſe made 
the Partition 


Treaty, which 
— ill reliſhed 
in England, and 
rejected by the 
parliament. 


Cen. Hiſt. of 
England. 


(18) L rd So- 
mers. Lord Port- 
land was alſo im- 
peached, as were 
at the ſame time 
the Lords Orford 
and Halifax. 

: Idem, 
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ſoon after his return home, he became Earl of Sh 
Houſe of Lords, till his particular friend the Lord Somers rag or wen a meſſenger to ac- 
int him with the buſineſs of the famous Partition Treaty, in Fe 

the acceſſion of Queen Anne, his Lordſhip retired to his uſual courſe of ſtudy ; and finding 


„but did not tuke his place in the 
bruary 17co-1 [G. On 


the Tory party to prevail, in the beginning of the ſubſequent year 1503 (f) he made a 
ſecond trip to Holland, and did not return home till the Whigs came again into the ad- 


miniſtration, at the end of 1704 (b). 


Soon after which, great diſturbances being 


raiſed 


by the enthuſiaſtic pretences of ſome refugees, diſtinguiſhed by the name of French pro- 
phets [H], his Lordſhip took that occaſion to draw up his letter concerning Entbufiaſm. In 
1706, he entered into a correſpondence with a ſtudent at the univerſity, which was carried 
on till that gentleman was ordained by Dr Burnet [7], Biſhop of Saliſbury, in 1710. In 


[G] Lord Somers acquainted him with the buſineſs of 
the Partiticn Treaty.) We have his Lordſhip's ſenti- 
ments of this treaty in his letter laſt cited, where 
having given his opinion that a peace was not ſo near 
as it might ſeem, though the hard circumſtances 
which the Dutch lay under would make them preſs 
for the firſt terms that might ſeem any way advan- 
tageous, he proceeds thus: * But matters are not at 
«* preſent to be tranſacted by a whiſper between two 
0 13 of the blade; and others muſt have the 
fſecret communicated to them, beſides a Monſieur 
* Boufleurs or my Lord Portland (17): fo great a 
change has happened fince that laſt peace the Parti- 
* tion Treaty; th in the government of England as 
* well as Holland ! and a chancellor here apprehends 
another ſort of duty, as well as a penficner there, 
* thanks to the Tory gentlemen for this their notable 
* furtherance of the prerogative. For I was one of 
* thoſe ſorrowful Whigs who bemoaned the ſad caſe 
* of our conſtitution, according to which the power 
of peace and war was wholly in the prince; whilſt 
* the Tories ſaw plainly that it was otherwiſe, and 
could impeach a lord chancellor (18) for placing 
* the ſeal, where | ſincerely thought he could not re- 
* fuſe to do it, at his pr nce's command. But let 
lord chancellor and other miniſters look to them- 
* ſelves. If our conſtitution was not ſo then, it is be- 
* come ſo now ; for not the abſolute command, the 
* raſhneſs, or ill judgment of the prince himſelf (tho 
ever ſo much a principal in the caſe, or though fingle 
* or by himſelf) can juſtify or excuſe the leaf flaw in 
* a treaty; for which the miniſters are with their 
* heads to be anſwerable to the people, as by late 
* precedents has been eſtabliſhed.* His Lordſhip, in 
a former letter to the ſame correſpondent, expreſſed 
his regard for Lord Somers, on his intended promo. 
tion to the poſt of Preſident of the Council; and as 
we have likewiſe his Lordſhip's ſentiments upon ſome 
other changes in the miniſtry at that time, it will not 
be unproper, in the view of diſcovering in ſome mea- 
ſure the true colour of Lord Shaftſbury's ſtate prin- 
ciples, to lay it before the reader, as follows. 


* Chelſey, November 20, 17c8. 
* Dear Sir, 


I came hither from Surry but yeſterday, and 
found your ſecond letter; which if I had not re- 
* ceived, I ſhould, however; not have failed writing 
this poſt about cur changes talked of, which I hope 
will be to the public advantage. As to the admi- 
ralty, and the conſequences of keeping it in the 
adminiſtration it had lain under during the Prince's 
time (19), you know my mind fully, as well as my 
opinion of this preſent Lord, who I hope may with 
certainty be called Lord high admiral, It is Lord 


he has kiſſed the Queen's hand, though not directly 
* as a Miniſter received. But pretty near it you ma 

« believe, fince at this time of mourning (and ſo fin- 
* cere a mourner as the Queen is) ſhe hardly would 
* ſee a ſtranger, and which is more, a man ſo eſtranged 
* from her, and ſo wholly off from the court as Lord 
Somers has been, and whom I ſcarce believe ſhe 
* has at any time to kiſs her hand ; he having been 
* for certain the Prince's averſion, as you may judge 
* by thoſe who chiefly influenced the Prince, and were 
* the violenteſt enemies Lord Somers had. I muſt 
* confeſs I ever wiſhed well to this correſpondence 
* there now is between Lord Somers and our Lord, 
but can pretend to have had no ſhare in effecting it. 
With all the other Lords of the junto, I have main- 


-* tained only a very cool and diſtant acquaintance ; 


* but I have ever diflinguiſhed Lord Somers, and be- 
© lieve ſo well both of our Lord (20) and him, that 
the union between them is upon a handſomer and 
better bottom than that of giving up their particular 
friends on either fide; and even Lord Pembroke (a 
* Tory) on whom all this turns, is a proof, I think, 
* that this change is not wholly a party matter. 

Lord Wharton, indeed, is true ſteel ; but as little 
« partiality as I have for him, and as ill an opinion 
* of his private life and principles, 1 fancy his good 
* underſtanding will make himſelf a better Lord 
Lieutenant than is expected (21). More changes 
* I know not of, nor do I believe many are to be 
expected. | 

Forgive this haſty ſheet I here incloſe to you. 
* It is late, and I ſhall miſs this night's poſt ſending 
hence to town: ſo add only my conſtant and fincere 
« profeſſion of being, 


Dear Sir, | 
« Your obliged friend, and 
faithful bumble ſervant.” | 


[H] Diſturbances from the French prophets.) Theſe 
diſturbances grew to ſuch a height, as to become a 
public concern. Many thought it neceſſary that a 
flop ſhould be put to the ravings of thoſe enthuſiaſts, 
by ſome proper reſtraint in a legal way: but any ſuch 
proceeding was warmly oppoſed by Lord Shaftſbury, 
who, under the influence of his principle of liberty, 
branded any ſach legal checks with the odious name 
of perſecution (22). 

I] That gentleman was erdained by Dr Burnet.] 
This prelate was apparently pitched on to perform 
the ceremony, as being mott agreeable to the mind 
of our author. In a letter, dated May 5, 1709 (23), 
he ſent the ſtudent an extraordinary euloge of that 
biſhop, in which, after recommending his Expoſition 


(20) The Lord 
Treaſurer Go- 
dolphin, 


(21) Nov, 25, 
1708, Thomas 
Earl of Pem- 
broke was ap- 
pointed Lord 
high admiral, 
Thomas Lord 
Wharton Lord 
lieutenant of 
Ireland, and 
John Lord So- 
mers Preſident of 
the council. 
Salmon, under 
that ytar. 


(22) Gen, Hit. 


of England, aud 


Bayle. 


(23) Letters to 


ſtudent, Let. vi » 


1 nr 


of the Articles as highly worthy of his friend's ſtudy, 
None (proceeds he) can better explain the ſenſe 
* of the church, than one who is the greateſt pillar 
* of it ſince the firſt founders ; one who beſt explained 
and aſſerted the reformation itſelf, was chiefly in- 
* ftrumental in ſaving it from popery before and at 
* the revolution ; ar is now the trueſt example of 
* laborious, primitive, pious, and learned Tagge. 

ſhip, 


Pembroke I mean, who with great reluctancy at 
laſt accepts it, though he plainly ſaid (as 1 have 
been informed) that he was inſerted only to ſerve 
a turn, and that another great Lord (the favourite 
of our Whig party) was at the bottom intended, 
and would in ſome time ſucceed him. But I really 
believe things ſtand on a better bottom; and that 
as ſtrictly as the Lord Somers is bound to the wy 
of friends with whom he roſe, he has yet that wil 
dom, and withal that regard to his country intereſt, 
eſpecially under a miniſtry of which he is like to 
have ſo great a ſhare, that however the low Whigs 
may murmur, he will be glad to ſee the naval af- 
| * fairs in the hands of ſo univerſally beloved a man, 
* * ſo bonourable and uncorrupt as Lord Pembroke. 
* By this you will find I take for granted, that 
Lord Somers comes into the place talked of for him 
of Preſident of the Council, and believe it is true that 


After the ſame friend was ordained, his Lo 
in a letter dated July 10. 1710, expreſſes his opinion 
of Burnet in theſe terms: 


I believe, indeed, it was your expecting me every 
day at * ®, that prevented your writing fince you 
received 0zDERrs from the good biſhop my Lord of 
* SALISBURY; Who as he bas done more than an 
man living for the good and honour of the churc 
of England and the reformed religion, fo ” 1 

* ſuffers 


J Cee 


% He ſent this 
0 4 fr,cod, in a 


letter date | 
Narles, March 6, 


1711. 


(24) Letters to a 
ſtudent, Let. x. 


(25) Letter ix. 


(26) Letter vii. 


(27) Letter i. 
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the mean time, our noble author publiſhed the fore-mentioned letter upon enthuſtaſm in 

15708, with a dedication to Lord Somers, though without mentioning his name. 


* 


This 


was followed by his Moraliſts, a philoſophical rbap ſody, in 1709 z and by his Senfus com- 
munis; or, An eſſay on the freedom of wit and humour, in the enſuing May. And in Oc- 


tober the ſame year, he entered into a marriage with a y 
fortune, to whom he was related, Miſs Jane Ewer [K], youngeſt daughter (i) of Thomas 
Ewer Eſq; of Buſhy-hall in Hertfordſhire, of an antient family that had been ſeated there 
ever ſince Henry the Seventh's time. ' his connection, happy as it proved, did not how- 
ever wean him from the purſuit of his ſtudies. His Solil:quy, or advice to an author, came 


dung gentlewoman of ſmall 


37 


(i) She was not 
above 20 years 
of age. 
the ſecond from 
Sir John Cropley 
to R. Moleſ- 


Letter 


out in 1710; and, to his great joy, before the expiration of the year he ſaw the fruits of „ EA; 


his marriage in the birth of a fon and heir. 


But this bleſſed fight was of ſhort duration, 


his aſthma grew preſently after fo troubleſome and dangerous, that he found it neceſſary 


to yield to the advice of his friends, to withdraw into a warmer climate. 


He ſet our, 


therefore, for Napl-s, in July 1911 [L}, where, after finiſhing his Judgment of Hercules (&), 


* ſuffers more than any man from the tongues and 
* ſlander of thoſe ungrateful churchmen, who may well 
call themſelves by that fingle term of diſtinction, 
having no claim to that of Chriſtianity or Proteftant ; 
* fince they have thrown off all temper of the for- 
* mer, and all concern or intereſt with the latter. I 
* hope whatever advice the great and good biſhop 
gave you will fink deeply into your mind; and 
that your receiving orders from the hands of ſo 
« worthy a prelate, will be one of the circumſtances 
* which may help to inſure your ſteadineſs in honeſty, 
good principles, moderation, and true Chriſtianity, 
* which are now ſet at nought, and at defiance, by 
the far greater part and numbers of that body of 
« clergy called the church of EnGtanpDd; who no 
more eſteem themſelves a Proteſtant church, or in 
union. with thoſe of Proteſtant communion ; though 
they pretend to the name of Chri/tian, and would 
© have us judge of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity from theirs: 
* which God prevent! leſt good men ſhould in time 
* forſake Chriſtianity through their means. 

* As for my part of kindneſs and friendſhip to 
« you, I ſhall be ſufficiently recompenſed, if you 
prove (as you have ever promiſed) a virtuous, 
* pious, ſober, and ſtudious man, as becomes the ſo- 
6 — charge 2 to you. But you have been 
brought into the world, and come into orders in the 
© worlt time for inſolence, riot, pride, and preſump- 
tion of the clergymen that I ever knew, or have 
read of, though I have ſearched far into the cha- 
racters of ſuch high churchmen from the firſt cen- 
© turies, in which they grew to be dignified with 
* crowns and purple, to the late times of our refor- 
mation, and to our preſent age. The thorough 
knowledge you have had of me, and the direction 
of all my ſtudies and life to the promotion of reli- 
gion, virtue, and tne good of mankind, will, I 
hope, be of ſome good example to you; at leaſt it 
will be a hindrance to your being ſeduced by in- 
© famies and calumnies, ſuch as are thrown upon the 
men called moderate, and in their ſtyle indifferent 
in religion, heterodox, and heretical. 

I pray God to bleſs you in your new function 
with all the true virtue, humility, moderation, and 
* meekneſs which becomes it. 


* I am your hearty friend, 
0 8 * '* * (24). 


It was thought proper to tranſcribe this whole letter, 
as it ſo fully diſcovers his Lordſhip's church principles. 
We lee he _ore claims the character of a moderate man, 
and the jaſtneſs of the claim is confirmed through the 
whole courſe of this correſpondence, where we find 
him perpetually dignifying the cauſe of the Whig or 
low party in the church, as we have already obſerved 
he d:d in the ſtate, with the ſpecious title of the cauſe 
of liberty. While at one time he aſſerts the whole 
authority of the ſacred order is derived ſolely from 
the ſtate (25), and at another time he warmly eſpouſes 
the doctrine of Dr Hoadly, that virtue is its own 
reward, againſt Dr Atterbury, who maintained, that 
this maxim was ruinous to the cauſe of virtue, by 
leaving out the ſanctions of future rewards (26). 
Yet at another time we find his Lordſhip teſtify- 
ing his moderation, by doing juſtice to the merits 
of Tillotſon, Barrow, Chillingworth, and Ham- 
mond, as the great pillars of the church againſt 
fanaticiſm (27). 


VOL. VI. SUP. 


and 


[X] He married Miſs Jane Exver.) This lady was 
not his firſt love, nor did he make his addreſſes to 
her, till after a diſappointment in a propoſed match 
with another of a much greater fortune and family, 
a relation of Lord Molefworth, who had given all 
the aſſiſtance he was able to bring it to a ſucceſsful 
iſſue. A little while after he had fixed his choice 
upon Miſs Ewer, and before his actually engaging 
with her, he wrote a letter to his friend Moleſwortn, 
wherein having repeated what he had often ſaid, that 
his deſign of entering into any marriage was the pure 
effect ot that and other friends inſtanzes, for the ſake 
of continuing his family. He proceeds thus: 


What other people will ſay of ſuch a match I 
know not, nor what motive they will aſſign far it, 
when intereſt is ſet aſide. Love, I fear, will be 
ſcarce a tolerable pretence in ſuch a one as I am: 
and for a family, I have a brother ſtill alive, whom 
I may have ſtill ſome hopes of. M hat a weakneſs, 
then, would it be thought in me, to marry with 
little cr no fortune, and not in the higheſt de- 
gree of quality neither? Will it be enough that 
I take a breeder out of a good family, with a right 
education, fit for a mere wife; and with no ad- 
vantages, but fimple innocence, m deſty, and the 
plain qualities of a good mother and a good nurſe ? 
This is as little the modern reliſh, as that old- 
faſhioned wife of Horace's (28), 


* Sabina qualis, aut peruſia ſelibus 
* Pernicis uxor Appuli. 


Can you or my friends who me preſs to this, bear 
me out in it? The experiment, however, ſhall be 
made, if I live out this ſummer : and you ſhall hear 


me ſay as the old batchclor in the Latin Menander, 
with a little alteration, 


* Etf hoc moleſtum, atgue alienum a vita mea 
.* Videtur, ſi vos tantepere iſtuc voltis, fiat (29). 


After his marriage, having received the uſual com- 
pliments from the ſame friend, he returned an an- 
ſwer, in which we have his extraordinary notion of 
that ſtate, * Were [ (ſays he) to talk of marriage, 
and forced to ſpeak my mind plainly, and without 
* the help of humour or raillery, I ſhould doubtleſs 
4 
the ladies chiefly : for I ſhould in reality think I 
did wonders, in extolling the happineſs of my new 
ſtate, and the merit of my wife in particular, by 
ſaying, that I werily thought myſelf as happy a man 
now as ever. And is not that ſubject enough for 
joy! What would a man of ſenſe wiſh moe? 
For my own part, if I find any ſincere joy, it is be- 
cauſe I promiſed myſelf no other thaa the ſatisfac- 
tion of my friends, who thought my family worth 
preſerviag, and myſelf worth . in an indif- 
ferent crazy ſtate, to which a wife (if a good one) 
is a great help. Such a one I have found, and if 
by her help or care I can regain a tolerable ſhare 
of health, you may be ſure it will be employed as 
you defire, ſince my marriage itſelf was but a means 
to that end (30). 

[L] He ſet out for Naples in July 1711. ] Some 
ſort time before he. ſet out, he retired to a houſe 
which he had at Reygate in Surry, whence he took 
his leave of the Earls of Oxford and Godolphin, in 
a letter to each of __ great ſtateſmen, the former 


of 


p- 134. edit. 
1750. 


(28) Epod, i. 
ver. 41. 


3) Terent. 


(2 
Ade'ph. act. v. 


den. 8. ver. 216 


offend the moſt part of ſober married people, and 


(30) Letters to a 
ſtudeat, Let. ui. 
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and the Letter concerning deſign, he employed the reſt of his time in ordering his writi 
tor a more elegant edition. The ſeveral prints then inter ſperſed through the work were 
all invented by himſelf, and deſigned under his immediate inſpection. He was moreover 
at the pains of drawing up a moſt accurate fet of inſtruftions for the purpoſe, which are 
ſtill extant, in manuſcript. All the works intended by him to be made public he com- 
pleted in three volumes, under the title of Charaferiſtics, which were firſt publiſhed in 
1711. The warm climate of Italy enabled him thus to put the finiſhing hand to that cele- 
brated work; but it could do no more, his diſorder was irrecoverable, and he ſunk under 
it into the arms of death, at Naples, February 4, 1712-13 (/). Immediately after came our 
that complete and elegant edition of the Characteriſtics, which has been the ſtandard of all 
the numerous edicions ſince. Beſides the Characteriſtics, which were all that his Lordſhip 
intended for the public view, we have mentioned two collections of his Letters, one to a 
ſtudent in the univerſity, publiſhed anonymous in 1716, octavo, and the other to Robert 
Moleſworth Eſq; publiſhed by Mr Toland in 1721 ; both which were reprinted in one 
volume octavo in 1750, anonymous and achorous. His Lordſhip's political character, 
both in church and ſtate, had been already mentioned from his own writings ; and in theſe 
likewiſe are clearly feen the religious, moral, and philoſophical part of it; there we find 
him perpetually inculcating it for an indiſputable truth, that the d xa>w, the native charms 
and beauty of virtue, and deformity of vice, and the certain tendency of each to our re- 
ſpective happineſs or miſery here, are ſufficient of themſelves to enforce and influence the 
ptactice ot the firſt, and the avoidance of the latter, without the aſſurance of future rewards 
or puniſhments ; the mention of which, and other doctrines peculiar to revealed religion, are 
either ſilently or ſlightly paſſed over. Though he frequently covers his real ſentiments 
under the maſk of humour and raillery, yet we find him at times ſpeaking freely and without 
iuch reſerve. It has been thought, that as he formed the plan of his philoſophy from the 
antient heathen moraliſts, ſo the idea which he had fo formed of it is beſt underitood by a 
paſſage in one of his letters, cited in the General Dictionary (m), where, ſpeaking of the 


of which had ſucceeded the latter in the ſupremacy * nour of the firſt part (your Lordſhip well knows) 


of the miniſterial power. The contraſt between the * had fallen to you long fince. If others, from whom 
polite coolneſs of one, and the affectionate warmth of * I leaſt hoped, have done greatly, and as became 
the other, is worth notice. That to the Earl of Ox- them, I hope, if poſſible, you will Oil! exceed 211 
ford runs thus : © they have performed, and accompliſh the grea: 
| work ſo gloriouſly begun and carried on for the 
* Reygate, March 29, 1711. * reſcue of libercy, and the deliverance of Europe and 
5 My Loed * mankind. And in this preſumption cannot but 
* , remain with the ſame zeal and ſincerity as ever, 
* The honour you have done me in many kind 
inquiries after my health, and the favour you have My Lord, &c.” 


ſhewn me lately, in forwarding the only means I 
have left for my recovery, by trying a warmer cli- The letter to the Lord Godolphin is in theſe terms: 
mate, obliges me, ere I leave 2 to return 
your Lordihip my moſt humble thanks and acknow- * Reygate, May 27, 1711. 
ledgments in this manner, ſince I am unable to do 6 Ms Tad 
it in a better. I might perhaps, my Lord, do in- * g 
juſtice to myſelf, having had no opportunity of late * Being about to attempt a journey to Italy, to try 
years to pay my particular reſpects to you, if I * what a warmer climate, if I am able to reach it, 
ſliould attempt any otherwiſe to compliment your 
Lordſhip on the late honours you have received, 
than by appealing to the early acquaintance and 
ſtrict correſpondence ] had once the honour to 
maintain wich you and your family, for which I 
had been bred almoſt from my infancy to have the 
higheſt regard. Your Lordſhip well knows my 
principles and behaviour from the firſt hour I en- 
gage in any public concern, and with what zeal 
ſpent ſome years of my life in ſupporting your in- 
tereſt, which I thought of greater moment to the 
public than my own or my Lily could ever be. 
What the natural effects are of private friendſhip ſo 
four ded, and what the conſequence of different 
opinions intervening, your Lordſhip, w ho is ſo good 
a judge of men and things, can better reſolve to 
yourſelf than I can poſſibly ſuggeſt ; and being ſo 
knowing in friends (of whom your LY has 
acquired ſo many) you can recolle& how theſe ties 
or obligations have been hitherto preſerved towards 
you, and whoſe friendſhips, affections, and prin- 
ciples, you may for the future beſt depend upon in 
all circumſtances and variations public and private. 
For my own part, I ſhall ſay only: that I very ſin- 
cer ly wiſh you all happineſs, and can with no man 
living congratulate more heartily on what I account My Lord, 
real honour and proſperity. Your conduct of the 
public will be the juſt earneſt and inſurance of your * Your Lordſhip's moſt faithful, 
greatneſs and power; and I ſhall then chiefly con- 
gratulate with your Lordſhip on your merited ho- * and moſt obedient 
nours and advancement, when by the happy effects f 
it appears evidently in the ſervice of what cauſe, and * humble ſcrvant, 
for the advantage of what intereſt they were ac- 
quired and employed. Had | been to wiſh by what 
* hands the public ſhould have been ſerved, the ho- ® 


7 antient 


life, it is impoſſible for me to ſtir hence, till I have 
acquitted myſelf of my reſpeQs the beſt I can to 
your Lordſhip, to whom alone, had I but ſtrength 
enough to make my compliments, and pay a day's 
attendance in town, I ſhould think mvfelf ſuffi- 
ciently happy in my weak ſtate of health. I am 
indeed, my Lord, little able to render ſervices of 
any kind; nor do I pretend to oſſer myſelf in ſuch 
a capacity to any one, except your Lordſhip only. 
But could I flatter myſelf, that ere I parted hence, 
or while I paſſed through France, or ſtaid in Italy, 
I could any-where, in the leaſt trifle, or in the 
higheſt concern, render any manner of ſervice to 
your Lordſhip, I ſhould be proud of ſuch a commil- 
ſion. Sure I am in what relates to your honour and 
name, if that can receive ever any advantage from 
ſuch a hand as mine, your public as well as private 
merit will not paſs unremembered into whatever 
region or climate I am transferred. No one has a 
more thorough knowledge in that kind than my- 
ſelf, nor no one there is, who on this account has 
a juſter right to profeſs himſelf, as I ſhall ever do, 
with higheſt obligations and moſt conſtant zeal, 


* SHAFTSBURY (31). 


(31) Earl of 


may do towards the reſtoring me a little breath and 


Shaftſbury'sl Let- 
ters, &. edit. 
1750, at the cad, 
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intient philoſophic ſes, he rejefts the Academic and Sceptic branches, and dividing it 
into = only, derived reſpectively from Socrates and Democritus: Theſe, ſays he, 
firft maintained al 
4 meaning, and was herſelf, that is to ſay, in ber wits, well governed and adminiſtred by 
one ſimple and perfect intelligence. This rule to follow nature is evidently the ground and 
foundation of his ſyſtem of virtue, framed from the antient Greek philoſophers. Could 


that ſociety, right and wrong, were founded in nature, and that nature had 


39 


it then have been imagined that his Lordſhip did not perfectly underſtand the moſt eſſen- 


tial part of this principle, which was comprehended too therein by his own Greek philo- 
ſophers, I mean the ſupreme authority of reflection upon our actions, i. e. conſcience, 
which governs all the other parts of man's natural conſtitution? Yet he has been indefen- 
ſibly convicted of this eſſential defect by the learned Dr Joſeph Butler, the late pious Biſhop 


of Durham (n). However, he is allowed to have been a complete maſter of the true Platonic (=] See his ar- 


ſtyle. The elegance and politeneſs of the Characteriſtics always has been, and is ſtill, the 
univerſal admiration of all parties : this is the charm which captivates and blinds. 


If to his ſhare ſome dangerous errors fall, 
Look on his ſtyle, and you'll forget them all. 


His Lordſhip was ſucceeded in the honour and eſtate by his ſon and heir, Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, the preſent Earl of Shaftſbury, who, March 12, 1724-5, married the Lady 
Suſan Noel, ſiſter to Baptiſt Earl of Gainſborough ; after whoſe death without iſſue, in 
1758, he entered into a ſecond match with the Lady Mary, the ſecond daughter of Jacob 
Lord Viſcount Folkſtone. His Lordſhip is Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of 


the county of Dorſet and the town of Pool, Recorder of Shaftſbury, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society (o). P 
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ENNIS [Joan], a critic of ſome merit, but more vanity, had his 
> birth in 1657, at London, whence he was ſent at a proper age by his 
father, a ſadler, and an eminent citizen, to a grammar-ſ{chool 2 
on- the- hill, and thence removed to Caius college Cambridge, in 1675 ; 
> where having proceeded A. B. he made the grand tour of France 

and Italy; and at his return home, having ſome fortune left him 


" 


by an uncle, he ſet up for a wit and a fine gentleman, and was admitted 
* 2 into the company of ſome of the moſt eminent per ſonages for birth, 
wit, and learning (a), as the Duke cf Buckingham, the Earls of Halifax and Pembroke, 
Walter Moyle Eſq; Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, Southern, Garth, who really had an 
== of his talents ; but he forfeited their friendſhip by the many abſurd and ridiculous 

capes into which his predominant paſſions of pride, envy, jealouſy, and ſuſpicion hurried 
him [A]. He commenced author in 1690, if not earlier [B], and continued publiſhing 
poems and pamphlets all his life, in which he was continually making attacks upon ſomebody 
or other, and thereby became embroiled in quarrels, wherein he had generally the worſt on't. 
However, he-wrote two poems on the battle of Hochſtet, commonly called Ramilies, and 
Blenheim, in 1704 ; for the firſt of which he had a preſent of 1001. from the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who ſoon after obtained him a ſinecure in the cuſtoms of about 1201. per annum. 
The ſame year came out his favourite tragedy Liberty aſſerted, deſigned as a ſatire upon the 
French nation, which his vanity prompted him to imagine would never be forgiven [CJ]. In 
1709 he publiſhed a tragedy, called Appius and Virginia, which met with no ſucceſs [D]. 
After this, his life became perfectly militant ; he was for ever whirling his critical quarter- 
ſtaff, though for ever foiled in the combat; but his pride was ſuperior to all rebuffs, and 
his envy not to be diſmayed. Under the influence of that demon, in 1712, he wrote 
againſt Mr Pope*s Eſſay on criticiſm, and againſt Mr Addiſon's Cato; for which he un- 
derwent a delicate laſhing, by a pamphlet, intituled, The narrative of Dr Robert Norris, 
concerning the ſtrange and deplorable frenzy of My Fobn Dennis (5); and laid the foundation 
of that quarrel which gave him a place in the Dunciad, under the name of Appius. Yet 
he kept on driving his pen in the ſame ill-ſtarred road till his death, which happened in 
1733, and in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age. 


[4] He forfeited their friendſhip by his ridiculous con- 
duct᷑.] Upon his firſt introduction to the E. of Halifax, 
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and _ this full perſuaſion of his own im ce, he 
is ſaid to have waited on his patron the Duke of Marl- 


he got intoxicated with ſome very fine wines, which he 
baſe been uſed to; theſe made him ſo very impatient 
of contradiction, that, riſing on a ſudden, he ruſhed out 
of the room, and — the ſideboard of plate and 
glaſſes as he went. Next morning ſeeing Mr Moyle, 
who was one of the company, he told him he had quite 
forgot every thing 
in liquor, and deſired to know in what manner he went 
away. Why, ſaid Moyle, you went away like the Devil, 
and took one corner of the houſe with you. 

[] He commenced author about 1690.] In 1692 he 
wrote a Pindaric ode on K. William, accafioned by the vic- 
— at the battle of Aghrim; and 1695 a Pindaric poem, 
called The court of death, dedicated to the memory of 
Q. Mary. Upon the demiſe of K. William, he pub- 
liſhed another poem, called The monument. After which 
he wrote ſome pieces in proſe, among which, in 1702, 
was Prieficraft dangerous to religion and the government, 
in anſwer to a piece of the famed Dr Sacheverell, inti- 
tuled, The political union,the defign of which was to ſhew 
that the church was neceſſary to ſupport the ſtate. 

[C] He imagined were never to be forgiven by the 
French.) He really perſuaded himſelf, that the King of 
France would never make peace with England, unleſs 
the author of Liberty aſſer ted were delivered up to him; 


that he was ſorry he cou 


that had happened, far he was much 


even Mr Dennis had done. 


borough, when the congreſs was held at Utrecht for a 
treaty of peace, to deſire that no ſuch article might be 
ſtipulated, as his being given up: the Duke told him, 
not ſerve him, for he really 
had no intereſt with any of the miniſters at that time ; 
but ſaid, that he fancied bis caſe was not ſo deſperate 
as he imagined ; that he had, indeed, made no ſuch 
NN = himſelf, yet could not help thinking that 
e had done the French almoſt as much damage as 
We have alſo the follow- 
ing tory relating to his conceit: That in a viſit at a 
gentleman's houſe on the coaſt of Suſſex, he took a 
walk near the beach of the ſea, from whence he eſpied 
a ſhip — as he imagined, towards him; where- 
upon he preſently ſuſpeted himſelf betrayed, and made 
the beſt of his way to: London, without taking any 
leave of his hoſt, whom he proclaimed a traitor, who 
had decoyed him down to his houſe, that he might 
ive him up to the French, and that he had certainly 
n carried off, if he had not eſcaped as he did. 
[D] Met with no ſucceſs.) On this occaſion it was 
obſerved, that Dennis was the fitteſt man in the world 
to inſtru a dramatic writer; for he laid down rules 
for writing good plays, and ſhewed what were bad 
by his own. P 


DESAGULIERS [Joan TazorniLvs), an eminent experimental philoſopher, 
was the ſon of the Reverend Mr John Deſaguliers, who being a French Proteſtant, was 
obliged to quit his native country, by the perſecution which followed __ Lewis the Four- 

refuge 


teenth's revoking the edict of Nantz in 1685 (4). Mr Deſaguhers too 


bringing our author along with him, who was then an infant of only two years of age, 
being born at Rochelle in France, March 12, 1683 (). After reading the claſſics under 
his father, he was ſent to Chriſtchurch college Oxford ; where having taken the degree of 
A. B. he entered into deacon's orders in 1710 (c), and upon Dr John Kiel's leaving the 
univerſity (d), he ſucceeded him in reading courſes of experimental philoſopby chat year, 
which he performed at Hart-hall, whither he had removed from Chriſtchurch (e). In 1712 
he entered into a marriage with Mifs Joanna Pudiey, daughter of William 12 

| quire 


in England, (5) Communi- 


cated by Cclonel 
Deſaguliers, our 


author's ſon. 


c) From the 
ſame informa- 
tion. g 
0% Our author's 
preface to his 
Courſe of expe* 
rimental philo- 
ſophy. 


Is 


| that occaſion. ſha 
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In 1213 he (2) From the 


continued uni verſity regi 
a _ | : > NTINUEGC (66) Our authors 
12 x. experimental phulolophy ſeveral years (i). On the 2gth of July 1714 he ——— 
() *-he books was elected into the Royal Society (A, of 22 - 
hat ſociety. a. (1) This appears 
1 His firſt pa- in 4 — — | 
+4 pr — 
o , was =. * a their 
8-44 i the became a patron alſo to our philoſopher,” made = his Baader 
ueſt of Ir e t at : ly in 39. 
Ine, is — ws, tics, meteors 
1 eary 0 Ss , 
gfe andcolours, doctor of civil law at Oxford (o); TT. : 
int Mr Ma- (os) Catalogue of 


rio te, member 


ef the Royal, living in Norfolk, which he afterwards exchanged for one in Eſſex, at the. preſentation Col. Defaguliers 
AcagemY 


— — of King George II. before whom, as well as the reſt. of the Royal Family,” he d the ho- -- 4 4 
0% Col. fg nour of reading his lectures ; and his Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince of Wales made him ( p % 5g Deſa- 


liers, as before 


(0 Hawkibee ' afterwards his chaplain (p). In the latter part of his life he removed to lodgings over the % Channel w 
and Whiton great piazza in Covent-garden (q), where he carried on his lectures with great ſucceſs, till his r ordered 0 


deen late: death, which happened in 1749, having publiſhed A courſe of experimental philoſophy to make way for 


Weg. Alem. in 37 34» in two volumes quarto (7). The Doctor was the firſt that introduced the read- A Weta nnd. 


5. 201 ing of lectures in experimental philafophy at the metropolis (), and made ſeveral improve- (-) He likewiſe 
(Hr ments in mechanics, which juſtly. intitle him to a place in theſe memoirs. He was fre- — 2 
their edel, in quently conſulted by the Houſe of Commons (), particularly upon the deſign of building tion from the 


a room over tha Latin of Mr 


_ " the new bridge over the Thames at Weſtminſter, in the execution of which, Mr Charles $c,.nme's 
Labelye, who had been many years his aſſiſtant, was appointed a ſuperviſor. He was a Elemente of na- 
member of ſeveral foreign academies, and correſponding member of the Royal Academy of 8 


in 2 vols. 40. 


0 Col. Deſagu- Sciences at Paris (2). He likewiſe obtained from many competitors the prize propoſed by M. B. Pm: 
(x) See vs pam · the French King, for the beſt account of Electricity (x). The Doctor's perſonal figure made . Hen of 


experimental pbi - 


phlet pr-ated oa no promiſing appearance: he was thick and ſhort, rather below the middle ſize, not well. Jen 


bis features irregular, and very near-ſighted. In the former part of his life he 1719, 4to. is 


lived very abſtemiouſly, but latterly was cenſured for an indulgence in eating to exceſs, jms by hun- 


both in the quantity and quality of his diet. He left two ſons; the elder of which, Alexan- if. See bis 
der, was bred to the church, and had a living in Norfolk, where he died, in 1751 (y). — 


Courſe, &c. 


His youngeſt ſon Thomas is ſtill living, and being trained up in the artillery, is now Co- (y) Col. Deſa- 
lonel of a brigade in that royal regiment [B], and Equerry to his preſent Majeſty King? 
George III. In 1735, our author publiſhed, in octavo, the ſecond edition of Dr Gregoty's 

Elements of catoprics and dioptrics, tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr Brown, to which he added 

(1) See fe ac- an appendix, containing an account of reflecting teleſcopes, &c. 


count of dais n - 
liv ng gn the (4] By the means of the Earl of Sunderland.) His the miſtake: © That on the expedition to Belleiſle, his 
rode anne Majeſty, before whom he performed a courſe of his * Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to appoint him a 
he © it leclures at Hampton-court in 1717, intended him the * Brigadier in the army for that expedition, and Com- 
— years. valuable living of Much - Munden in Hertfordſhire (1), manding Officer of the Royal Artillery; but as that 
(z) Communi- but that was obtained for another perſon, by the Earl rank was only for the time of that ſervice, he re- 
—＋ Dr of Sunderland, who 1 _ a friend 3 2 0 - wi back to — D rank, on leaving that 
— in him to this living in Norfolk, revenue whi 6 3 „It is well known how well he behaved in 
—— cs * amounted —— 70 l. per annum (2). that expedition, and that the iſland was conquered 
was ſome time [B] Colonel of a brigade in the royal regiment of the from the French chiefly by his ſkill and indefatigable 
in aſſiſtant to our gy2;//ery. } Dr Simpſon by miſtake had told me, that diligence, conſtantly and 2 exerted at the 
r — the Colonel was a Brigadier in that regiment. But imminent peril of his life, for which he juſtly merited 
to him by mar- On my acquainting him with that information, he the place of Equerry to his Majeſty. 
nage. very ingenuouſly returned the ſollowing account of P 


DILLON [WenTtworTa], Earl of Roſcommon. The imperfect ſketch before 
et Vo! VI. given (@) of this very learned and ingenious nobleman, well deſerves to be completed 
under remark here. He was born (3) in Ireland, whilt the government of that kingdom was under (5) About the 
lol the firſt Earl of Strafford, to whom the Counteſs of Roſcommon (deſcended from the Jag, 7 85. 
Boyntons of Brampſton, in the county of York) was nearly related, and when he was ariicle of Went- 
baptized, his Lordſhip gave him the name of his own family. In that kingdom he paſſed gage V. 
the firſt years of his infancy ; but his father having been converted by Archbiſhop Uſher v1. par u. 
from the communion of the church of Rome, the Earl of Strafford apprehending that his 
family would be expoſed to the molt furious effects of a religious revenge, at the beginning 
of the Iriſh rebellion ſent for his godſon into England, and placed him at his own ſeat in 
| Yorkſhire, under the tuition of Dr Hall (afterwards Biſhop of Norwich) by whom he was 
inſtructed in Latin, and without learning the common rules of grammar, which he could 
never remember, attained to write in that language with intire elegance and propriety, and 
with fo much eaſe, that he choſe to correſpond in it with thoſe friends who had learning ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport the commerce. When the clouds began to gather over England, and 
the Earl of Strafford was ſingled out for a prey to lar fury, our young nobleman, by 
the advice of Archbiſhop Uſher, was ſent to finiſh his education at Caen in Normandy, 


under the celebrated Samuel Bochart {A}. After ſome years he travelled to Rome, where 


4] B art. He was of the Ref med religion, veral other languages, as his Phaleg and I 
D's the 2 learned men of 27 a 1 was Canaan, and his Hieozcion. He =? N the ON L- Advocat's 
born in 58 at Rouen, of a noble family. He was  dcademy, where he died May 16, 1667, as be was 4 wo 2 _ 
maſter of Greek, Hebrew, Arabio, Coptiey and 6 - pronouncing the ſpeech (1). he 1755, $v0, 


42 


(e) Cælum non 
ani mum mutant, 
gui rant mane 
cur ent, 


{d4) Sce remark 
[4]}- 


(e Walter's 
works by Fen- 
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ſervations, p. 8 5. 
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DILLON. DUCK. 
he grew familiar with the moſt valuable remains of antiquity, applying himſelf patticularly' 
to the knowledge of medals, which he gained to perfection; and he ſpoke Italian with fo 
much grace, that he was frequently miſtaken there for a native. Soon after the Reſtora- 
tion he returned to England, where he was graciouſly received by Charles II. and made Cap- 
tain of the band of Penſioners. In the gaieties of that age he was tempted to indulge a vio- 
lent paſſion for gaming, by which he frequently hazarded his life in duels, and exceeded the 
bounds of a moderate fortune. A diſpute with the Lord Privy Seal, about part of his eſtate, 
obliging him to reviſit his native country, he reſigned his poſt in the Engliſh court, and 
ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, the Duke of Ormond appointed him Captain of the 
Guards [B]. His beloved Horace obſerves, that the diſeaſes of the mind are ſeldom cured 
by change of air (c), the truth of which was confirmed by his Lordſhip's example, for he 
was there as much as ever diſtempered with the ſame fatal affection for play, which engaged 
him in one adventure that well deſerves to be related [C J. The pleaſures of the Engliſh 
court, and the friendſhips he had there contracted, were rful motives for his return to 
London. Soon after he came thither, he was made Maſter of the Horſe to the Ducheſs of 
York, and married the Lady Frances, eldeft daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow 
of Colonel Courtney. He began now to diftinguiſh himſelf by his poetry, and about this 
time, in imitation of thoſe learned and polite aſſemblies with which he had been acquainted 
abroad (particularly one at Caen, in which his tutor Bochart died ſuddenly, while he was 
delivering the oration (d), he projected a deſign and began to form a ſociety, in con- 
junction with his friend Dryden, for reforming and fixing the ſtandard of the Engliſh 
language, a deſign of which it is much more eaſy to form an agreeable idea, than any ra- 
tional hopes ever to ſee it brought to perfection us. This project at laſt was intirely 
defeated by the religious commotions that daily increaſed in King James the Second's court 
at that time; upon which occaſion, our Earl took a refolution to paſs the remainder of his 
life at Rome, telling his friends, It would be beft to fit next the chimney, when the cham- 
ber ſmoked. Amidſt theſe reflections he was ſeized with the gout, and being very impa- 
tient of pain, he permitted a bold French pretender to phyſic to apply a repelling medicine, 
in order to give him preſent relief, which drove the diſtemper into his bowels, and fo put 
an end to his life. e died January 17, 1684, at his houſe near St James's Weſtminſter; 
and as he was expiring, cried our, with the utmoſt fervour of devotion, My God, my Father, 
and my Friend, do not forſake me at my end. His corpſe was interred with great funeral pomp 
in Weſtminſter abbey (e) [D]. 


[B] Soon after his arrival at Dublin, &c.) Mrs 
Katharine Philips, in a letter to S'r Charles Cotterel, 
dated at Dublin, October 19, 1662, ſtyles him a very 


ingenious perſon, of excellent natural parts, and cer- 


tainly the moſt hopeful young nobleman in Ireland. 
[C] An adventure which deſerves to be related.) In 
returning home from a 8 he was attacked 
by three ruffians in the dark; but he defended himſelf 
with ſo much reſolution, that he diſpatched one of 
them, while a gentleman happening to come up diſ- 
armed another, whereupon the third ſecured himſelf 
by flight. The gentleman, his generous aſſiſtant, 
proved to be a Jilbanded officer, a deſcendant of a 
family, and of a fair reputation, but, by what 

we call the partiality of fortune, to avoid cenſurin 

the iniquity of the times, wanted even a plain ſuit o 
cloaths to appear decently at the caſtle. His Lord- 
ſhip upon this occaſion preſented him to the Duke of 
Ormond, and obtained his Grace's leave to give him 
his poſt of Captain of the Guards; which for about 


. three years the gentleman enjoyed, and upon his death, 


This article is 
taken from 
Spence's life of 
the author, pre- 
fxed to his 


poems. 


of age, and being married and at ſervice, he had little time to ſpare, 


the Duke returned our nobleman his commiſſion. 
[D] In Weftminfler abbey.] But his friends ſeem to 


have thought his own writings a more durable monu- . 
ment than any they could ere& to his memory; and 
in them we view the image of a mind naturally ſerious 
and ſolid, richly furniſhed and adorned with all the 
ornaments of art and ſcience, and thoſe ornaments 
unaffectedly diſpoſed in the moſt elegant and 

order. His imagination might, perhaps, have been 
more fruitful and ſprightly, if his judgment had been 
leſs ſevere ; but that ſeverity (delivered in a maſculine, 
clear, ſuccin&t ſtyle) contributed to make him ſo emi- 
nent in the didactical manner, that no man with juſtice 
can affirm, he was ever equalled by our own nation, 
without confeſſing at the ſame time that he is inferior 
to none. In ſome other kinds of writing his genius 
ſeems to have wanted fire to attain the point of per- 
fection; but who can attain it. To conclude, he was 


not only a learned but | man, as Mr Pope (2) has (2) 
nes: We 


teſtiſied in theſe polite 
Roſcommon, not more learn d than good, 
With manners generous as his noble Blood; 


To him the wwit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every other merit but his own. P 


DUCK (STzenzx]), a very extraordinary perſon, who from a threſher became a poet, 


and was afterwards advanced to the cure of a pariſh. He was born about the beginning of 
this century, and kad originally no other teaching than to read and write Engliſh, and a 
little arithmetic ; which laſt, being taken from ſchool about the age of- fourteen, and en- 
gaged in the loweſt employments of a country life for ſome years, he almoſt forgot. How- 
ever, he read ſometimes, and thought oftener; he had a longing after knowledge, and re- 
flecting on his want of education, he began to be uneaſy, and at length reſolved to try his 
own ſtrength, and, if poſſible, to recover his arithmetic. He was then twenty-four years 
had no books, nor 
money to get any: but he was reſolved to go through with it, and in that ſpirit uſed to 
work more than other day-labourers, by which means he got a ſmall addition to his pay. 
This overplus being at his own diſpoſal, he bought firſt a book of vulgar arithmetic, then 
one of decimal, and a third of meaſuring land; all which, by degrees, he made himſelf a 
tolerable maſter of, in thoſe hours he could ſteal from ſleep after the labours of the day. 
He had, it ſeems, one dear friend, who joined with him in this literary purſuit, and with 


whom he uſed to talk and read, when they could ſteal a little time for it. This friend had 
been two or three years in ſervice at London, where, having an inclination to books as well 
| as 
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as Duck, he had purchaſed ſome, and bringing them down with him into the country, 
gave Stephen the uſe of his little library, which in time was increafed to two or three dozen 

of books [4]. With theſe helps, Stephen grew ſomething of a poet, and ſomething of a 
philoſopher. He had from his infancy a caſt in his mind towards poetry, as appeared from 
ſeveral little attempts of that kind. But what gave him a higher taſte of it than he had been 
uſed to, was Milton's Paradiſe loft : this he read over twice or thrice with a dictionary, be- 
fore he could underſtand the language of it thoroughly ; and this, with a fort of Engliſh 
grammar he had, is ſaid to have been of the greateſt uſe to him. His fore-mentioned friend 
helped him allo to the SpeFators, which, as he himſelf owned, improved his underſtand- 
ing more than any thing. The copies of verſes ſcattered in thoſe papers, helped on his na- 
tural bent that way, and prompted him to try if he could not do ſomething like them [B]. 
"Theſe attempts brought him into the notice of ſome neighbouring clergymen, who, upon 
examining him, found him to have a great deal of merit, made him ſome preſents, and en- 
couraged him to go on. At length ſome of his eſſays falling into the hands of a Lady of 
quality, who attended on the late Queen Caroline, he became known to her Majeſty, who 
took him under her protection, and ſettled on him a yearly penſion of 30 l. or fach an one 
at leaſt as was ſufficient to maintain him independently on labour [C]. He was afterwards 


admitted into holy orders, and preferred to the living of Byfleet in Surrey, where he con- 


tinued to make poems and ſongs, and was much followed by the people as a preacher many 
years. Bur falling at length into a low-ſpirited n he grew lunatic, and in 
a fit of that diſorder threw himſelf from a bridge, near Reading in Berkſhire, into the 
Thames, and was drowned, in May or June 1756. ; 


epiſt'e which ſtands the laſt in his poems, though it 
be the firſt whole copy of verſes that ever he wrote. 
[C] This he very gratefully acknowledged in the 
dedication of his Poems to the Queen (1): © Your 
* Majeſty (ſays he) has. indeed, the ſame right to 
them, as you have td the ſruit of a tree, which you 
* have tranſplanted out of a barren ſoil into a fertile 
and beautiful garden. It was your generoſity which 
brought me out of obſcurity, and ſtill condeſcends 
to protect me: like the Supreme Being, who con- 


[4] Th ir library increaſed to two or three dozen of 
books.) Perhaps, ſays his hiſtorian, you would be 
willing to know what books their little library con- 
ſiſted of. I need not mention thoſe of arithmetic 
again, nor his Bible. Mi ton, the Spectators, and 
Seneca, were his firſt favourites; Telemachus, with 
another piece by the ſame hand, and Addiſon's De- 
fence of Chriſtianity, his next. They had an Engliſh 
hiſlory, and a ſort of Engliſh grammar; an Ovid, of 
long ſtanding with them, and a Byſhe's Art of Poetry, 


of later acquiſition. Seneca's Morals made the name 
of L'E ſtrange dear to them, and, as I imagine, might 
occaſton their getting his Joſephus in folio, which was 
the largeſt purchaſe in their whole collection. They 
had one volume of Shakeſpeare, with ſcven of his 
plays in it. Beſides theſe, Stephen had read three or 
four other plays, ſome of Epictetus, Waller, Dryden, 


* tinually ſupports the meaneſt creature, which his 
* goodneſs has produced.” 

Dr Swift, probably through pique at the Queen's 
generoſity to Duck, while he thought himſelf and his 
own friends neglected, whoſe abilities were infinitely 
ſuperior, could not forbear expreſſing his diſdain, in 
the following gquibbling epigram, as be calls it, or 


Virgil, Prior, Hudibras, Tom Brown, and the Lon- 
don Spy. : 

[B] Do ſomcthing like them.) He ſometimes turned 
his own thoughts into verſe, while-he was at work, 
and at laſt began to venture thoſe thoughts a little 
upon paper. The thing took air, and _— who 
had before the name of a ſcholar among the country 

ople, was ſaid now to be able to write verſes too. 
Tus was mentioned accidentally, about 1729. before 
a gentleman of Oxford, who = for Stephen, and, 
after ſome talk together, defired him to write him a 
letter in verſe. He did ſo; and chat letter is the 


Stephen Duck, the threſber and favourite poet : 


The threſher Duck could o'er the Q-— prevail. 
The proverb ſays, No fence againſt a flail. 

From threſhing.corn, he turns to threſh his brains, 
For which her M- allows him grains. 

Tho' tis conſeſs d, that thoſe who ever ſaw 

His poems, think them all not worth a ſtraw. 
Thrice happy Duck, employ d in threſhing ſlubble. 
Thy toll is lefſen'd, and thy profit's double. P 
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(1) He publiſhed 
them in 1736, 

elegantly in to. 
being encovraged 
thereto by a large 
ſubſcription of 

the nobility and 


gentry, 
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Ac HARD [Lavrxexce], an eminent Engliſh hiſtorian and divine, 
was the ſon of a clergyman, who by the death of an elder brother 
became poſſeſſed of a good eſtate in Voffolk, in which county this ſon 
was born, at Boſſam near Beccles, about 1671, and after a proper 


— 


of his life, 


4 and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing ſeveral books [4]. In the mean time, he 
1 

Berendt of Rendleſham, Sudborn, and Alford, in Suffolk, at which places he lived about eight 
ova, years in a continued ill ſtate of health; and being adviſed to go to Scarborough for the 
ſcratching bis waters, he got as far as Lincoln, but was unable to proceed any further; and going there 
— to take the air, he died im his chariot, Auguſt 16, 1730, and was interred in the chancel 
Communicated of St Mary Magdalen's church in that city, but without any monument or memorial. 
Nile fem He was twice married, but had no children by either match. He was a member of the 
- Society of Antiquaries in London. He was a great lover of muſic, and performed very 
memoir, well upon the harpſichord (a). | 


[4] He rote ſeveral books.] The firſt volume of 
his Hiftory of England, as far as to the end of the 
reign of King James the Firſt, was publiſhed in 
1706, folio, and again in 1718, with the addition 
of two more volumes, continuing the hiſtory down 
to the Revolution. In this — having occaſion- 
ally mentioned Dr John Eachard, he tells us (1), 
that he was a near relation of that divine, ſo near 
that he could not give a juſt character of him, with- 
out being ſuſpected of — We have the fol- 
lowing account of that learned and very witty theo- 
logue: That he was deſcended of a good family in 
Suffolk, and born about the year 1635.. He was ſent 
from ſchool to Catherine- hall in Cambridge, where 
he proceeded A. B. in 1656, and A. M. in 1660; 
and upon the death of Dr Lightfoot in 1675, was 
choſen maſter of his college, and created D. D. the 
following year. He continued in bis maſterſhip till 
his death, which happened about the year 1696. In 
1670, he publiſhed, without his name, The ground: and 

. occaſions of the contempt of the clergy and religion inquired 
into, in à letter to R. L. which Hg attacked by ſe- 
veral writers, he publiſhed the year after Some obſer- 
wations upon the anſwer to an inquiry into the grounds 
and occaſions of the contempt of the clergy, with ſome ad- 
ditions, in a ſecond letter to R. L. by the ſame author. 
This, however, was a reply to one only of his anta- 
goniſts ; the reſt he anſwered in Some letters, fubjoined 


(1) Under the 
year 1675, 


to a book which he publiſhed in 1672, intituled, Mr 
Hobbes's fate of nature conſidered, in a dialogue between 
Philautus and Timothy. This piece, which he dedi- 
cated to Archbiſhop Sheldon, was ſo well received, 
that the year after be publiſhed another againſt Hobbes, 
dedicated alſo to the ſame Archbiſhop, with the title 
of Some opinions of Mr Hobbes conſidered, in a ſecond 
dialogue between Philautus and Timothy, by the ſame 
author. Mr Hobbes prudently declined entering the 
liſts with this antagoniſt, who whatever — of 
parts and judgment may be allowed to Mr Hobbes, 

et Dr Eachard had ſo infinitely the advantage over 

im in point of wit and raillery, that he was ſure to 
carry the laugh againſt him. 

Mr Laurence Eachard's hiſtory was attacked by 
Dr Edmund Calamy (2), as alſo by Mr Oldmixon { 3). 
And the ſtory of the contract between Oliver Crom- 
well and the Devil has been often rediculed, particu- 
larly by Dr Conyers Middleton (4), who, however, at 
the ſame time informs us, that Mr Eachard told him 
the ſtory was ſo ſtrongly atteſted, that he thought him- 
ſelf obliged, by the advice of ſome learned friends, to 
inſert it. The ſame author (5) takes notice of a miſ- 
take of Eachard, concerning the yo. =" of the 
reign of King Edward IV. Since which, there has 
been publiſhed a poem upon the hiſtories of Laurence 
Eachard and Gilbert Burnet, containing no unapt 
contraſt between the two authors, in theſe lines : 


Gil"s hiſtory appears to me | Laurence proceeds another way, 
Political anatomy y; Aud well dreſi d figures does diſplay : 
A caſe of ſteletons well done, His characters are all in fleſh, 

And malefactors every one: Their hands are fair, their faces freſb ; 
His ſharp and firong incifion pen And from his ſaveetning art derive 
Hi/!orically cuts up men, A b.tter ſcent than when alive : 


(7 It is recom- 
mended by I” 
Prideaux, as the 
beſt of its kind 
in the Engliſh 
tongue, Pri- 
deaux's con- 
netions, &c. 
Vol. III. p. 658. 


Our author's other work: are, 1. A general eccleſiaſfi- 
cal hiftory (7), &c. which has paſſed three ſeveral edi- 
tions in different fizes. 2. A hiſtory of the revolution 
and eflablihment of England in 1681, &c. Lond. 1725, 


And does with lucid ſtill impart | 
Their inward ails of head and heart. 


He wax-works made to pleaſe the ſons, 
Whoſe fathers were Gil"s ſkeletons (6). 


8yvo. 3. An Engliſh tranſlation of Plautus and Te- 

rence. 4. The Gazetteer's, or Neæaus man's interpreter. 

And 5. Maxims extracted from Archbiſhop Tillotſen's 
P 


works. 


(2) In a letter to 
the author, dated 
Oct. 20, 1718. 
(3) Ia his criti- 
cal hiſt. of Eng. 
and in his hiſt. 
of Eng. during 
the reigns of the 
royal houſe of 
Stuart. 

(4) Middleton'3 
works, Vol. I. 
note 1. p. 178. 
(5) In Vol. III. 
p. 252, 


(6) Dodſley's 
collection of 
poems, V. I. I. 


EMLYN [Trnowas)], an eminent Preſbyterian divine, memorable for his ſufferings 
in that cauſe, was deſcended from a ſubſtantial and reputable family, and born at Stamford 
in Lincolnſhire, May 27, 1663. He had his firſt education in a private ſchool for four 

2 years, 


He went in continued four 


— 


years, whence he was ſent, in 1678, to at} academy in Northamptonſhire (a), where he 
years (5) more, till Auguſt 1682, when he removed to Mr Doolittle's aca- 


— — demy near London, and in December following made his firſt eſſay as a preacher, in that 
admitted of = gentleman's meeting-houſe near Cripplegate. In 1683, he was made domeſtic chaplain to 


unknown re- 
turned to 
academy. 
(e) She had a 
lar ge eſtate in 


the north of Ire - 


land. 


hert Rich, one 


of the Lords of 


the Admiralty, 


who had invited 
him to his houſe 


near Beccles in 
that county. 


By the in- 
tereſt of Sir Ro- 


the Counteſs of Donegal, an Iriſh lady (c), then reſiding in Lincoln's-inn- fields (4) 3 and 
the next year attended her Ladyſhip to Belfaſt in that kingdom, where ſhe was ſoon after 
married to Sir William Franklin ; who being poſſefſed of a good eſtate in the weſt of Eng- 
land, offered the chaplain a confiderable living there, if he would conform to the eſta- 
bliſhed church, which he declined (e), and continued in his ſtation till 1688, when, the 
diſturbances in Ireland occaſioning his patron's family to break up, he returned to Lon- 
don, and ſhortly after was made miniſter of a Diſſenting congregation at Loweſtoff in Suf- 
folk (Y), which he held about eighteen months [A]. He was in this ſtation, when, upon 
reading Dr Sherlock's piece upon the Trinity, he firſt began to entertain ſome ſcruples con- 
cerning the received doctrine in that point of faith. When affairs began to be ſettled in 
Ireland, Mr Emlyn accepted the offer which had been made to him before [ B by Mr 
Boy ſe, of being his fellow paſtor of a congregation in Wood-ſtreet, Dublin, where he ar- 
rived in May 1691 ; and three years after entered into matrimony with Mrs Eſther Bury, 
a widow lady, with a good jointure, in whom he was very happy, till 1701, when ſhe died, 
leaving him two children; and the next year began his troubles. Dr Duncan Cummins, a 

hy ſician in Dublin, ſuſpecting him of heterodox notions about the Trinity, put Mr Boyſe 
Brft upon the inquiry, and went afterwards with him to Mr Emlyn's houſe, where our 
Unitarian freely confeſſed his belief, that God the Father of Feſus Chriſt is alone the Supreme 
Being, and ſuperior in excellency and authority to bis Son, who derives all from bim; pro- 
teſting, however, that he had no deſign to cauſe ſtrife among them, and offered to leave 
the congregation peaceably. But Mr Boyſe, not willing to take ſuch a weighty matter 
on himſelf, brought it before the meeting of the Dublin miniſters. In conſequence of 
which, our heretic was immediately prohibited from preaching, and in a few days obliged 
to withdraw into England. Upon his arrival at London, he publiſhed a ſhort account of 


his caſe ; and after about ten weeks abſence, 


[4] He continued at Lowefhoff about eighteen months.] 
Here he contracted a cloſe and intimate acquaintance 
with one Manning, a Nonconformilt miniſter in that 
neighbourkood ; and as both were of inquiſitive tem- 
pers, they frequently conferred upon the higheſt my- 
ſteries of religion, and Dr Sherlock's book upon the 
Trinity became a ſtumbling block to both. Manning 
even became à Socinian, and ſtrove hard to bring his 
friend into thoſe opinions; but Emlyn could never 
be made to doubt either of the pre exiſtence of our 


Saviour, as the Logos, or that God created the mate - 


rial world by him. 

[B] The offer was made to him befire.] While he 
was in Sir Thomas Franklin's family, he took a jour- 
ney to Dublin, and there preached once to a congre- 


- gation, of which Mr Daniel Williams and Mr Boyſe 


were then paſtors, in ſo acceptable a manner, as gave 
occaſion afterwards of their inviting him thither. Mr 
Williams had, ſome time before our author's return to 
London in 1688, quitted his cure in Dublin ; upon 


which Mr Boyſe made a motion to him to be his ſuc- 


ceſſor; but this he then declined, and came directly 
to England. As this Williams made a principal 
figure among the Nonconformiſts, we ſhall give a 
ſuccin& account of him. He was born at Wrexham 
in Wales, about 1643, and applying to his ſtudies 
with ſuch diligence So five years of age that at 
nineteen he was regularly admitted a preacher; but 
the times in England being not favourable to the 
Diſſenters, he accepted an offer to be chaplain to the 
Counteſs of Meath in Ireland, and afterwards was 
called to the paſtoral office in Wood-ſtreet, where he 
continued twenty years, and married a pious lady, 
of an honourable family and confiderable eſtate. In 
the latter end of King James the Second's reign, he 


was driven from Ireland by ſome threats of the Papiſts, 


(1) Her father 
left an ample 
eſtate at Tours 
in Frauce for the 
lake of his reli- 
gion. Account 
of Mr Williams's 


and coming to London, was very inſtrumental in pre- 
vailing upon the Diſſenters not to addreſs the King 
upon his act of diſpenſing with the penal laws. After 
the Revolution, he was not only conſulted ſometimes 
about the Iriſh affairs, but was often regarded at 
court upon the behalf of ſeveral Iriſh refugees, who 
were capable of doing ſervice to the government. And 
at the latter end of 1688, he ſu ed to a congrega- 
tion in Hand-alley Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. And in 1691, 
he ſucceeded Mr Baxter in the Merchants lecture 
at Pinners-hall. In 1900, he had a diploma for the 
degree of D. D. ſent him from the univerſities of Edin- 
burgh and Glaſgow. And in 1701, his firſt wife 
being dead, be married a ſecand, a widow of con- 


life, &c, p. xi ſiderable fortune (1). In the reign of Queen Anne he 


XViii, 


was active, to the utmoſt of his power, to defeat the 


Vor. VI. Sue. 


returned to his family, which he had left at 


bill againſt Occaſſonal Conformity, as alſo that of im- 
poling, in 1704, the Sacramental Te upon the Diſ- 

nters in Ireland. He recommended the fo warding 
of the union with Scotland, 1 707, to his friends there ; 
and encouraged the drawing up of a ſcheme, but 
without ſucceſs, to breed up ſuch of the Diſſenters in 
England as were intended for the miniſtry in one of 
the Scotch univerſities, In the latter end of the Queen's 
reign he entertained great fears about the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and talked freely upon that ſubject to the 
Earl of Oxford, with whom he had been _— 
g_ And 9 the peaceful acceſſion of King 

eorge I. 1714, he preſented in September, at the 
head of the Diſſenting miniſters of the ſeveral deno- 
minations in and about the city of London, a congra- 
tulatory addreſs on the peaceableneſs thereof. After 
a ſhort confinement by an aſthmatic diſorder, he died, 
in January 1715-16. His corpſe was interred in a 
new vault of his own in the burying-ground near Bun- 
hill fields, where he lies under a ſtone inſcribed with 
a long and laboured flattering character in Latin, by 
Mr Ward, rhetoric profeſſor at Greſham, which may 
be ſeen in Some account of his life, &c. prefixed to a 
collection of his practical diſcourſes, publiſhed in 1738, 
in two volumes octavo. He died poſſeſſed of an ample 
eſtate, which, having no children (after a ſettlement 
to his wife, and legacies to ſome relations and friends) 
he configned to ſuch a variety of charities, as will not 
eaſily be met with in the deſigns of any one man; but 
for the particulars, we muſt refer to his laſt will, a 
copy of which is inſerted in the account of his life. 
Thus much was thought not improper to ſay of Mr 
Williams, who was a fellow ſufferer, though in a 
lefſer degree, with Mr Emlyn, from the perſecution 
of his brethren in the miniſtry, who charged him with 
maintaining opinions inconſiſtent with the doctrine of 
Chriſt's ſatisfaction (2), this drew him into a diſpute 
with them for ſeveral years, in which he publiſhed, 
1. Goſpel truth ſtated and vindicated, 1691, 8vo. 2. 4 
defence of Goſpel truth, 1693, 4to. 3. An anſwer to 
the report, 1698, 8vo. 4. An end to diſcord, 1699, 
8vo. In this controverſy he was defended by Mr 
Nelſon (3) and Dr Stillingfleet (4). He likewiſe pub- 
liſhed A letter to the author of a diſcourſe on freethink- 
ing, 1713, 8vo. As alſo the ſame year Some queries 
3 to the bill for preventing the growth of ſchiſm, 
a half ſheer, &c. in folio. We have likewiſe of his 
The wanity of childhood and youth, 1691, 8vo. and 
Man made righteous by Chrift's obedience, 1694, 8vo. 
together with two ſermons on the minifterial off ce, 
preached at the ordination of Dr Benjamin Groſvenor 
.and Dr . Wright, 1708, 8vo. 


Dublin. 


- * 9 * * 
a *; : 


(a) Though his 
parents fre- 
quented the efta- 
bliſhed church, 
yet being in- 
clined to the 
Puritan way, 
they choſe to 
breed np their 
ſon to the mini- 
ſtry of the Non- 
conformiſts. 

(4) While there, 
he ſaw the exe- 
cution of Lord 
W. Ruſſel, which 
confirmed his 
averſion to all ar- 
bitrary meaſures, 
(e) Not approving 
the terms of Con- 
formity, though 
he had not then 
thoſe ſcruples 
about the Tri- 
nity which he 
entertained at- 
ter wards, 


(2) Mr Wil- 
liams believed 
the eternal gene- 
ration of Chriſt 
as the Son of 
Cod, and of one 
eſſence with the 
Father, His an- 
ſwer to Mr R's 
letter, p. 7. 

(3) In his life of 
Dr George Bill, 
p. 259—276. 
edit. 1713. 

(4) His doctrine 
ot Chriſt's ſatiſ- 
faction, part ii. 
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Dublin. There finding the prodigious odium his opinions, and conſequently himſelf, lay 

under, he reſolved to ſhew what evidence he had for them from the Scriptures; and with 

that view, he wrote An humble inquiry into the Scripture account of Jeſus Chriſt, or a ſhort 

argument concerning bis Deity and Glory, according to the Goſpel; intending for England as 

ſoon as it was printed. But this coming to the knowledge of ſome zealous Diffenters, 

they reſolved to have him proſecuted ; and one of them immediately obtained a ſpecial 

warrant from the Lord Chief Juſtice to ſeize him and his books, and went with the keeper 

of Newgate to execute it upon him. The Chief Juſtice refuſed at firft to take bail, but at 

length accepted of a recognizance from two ſufficient perſcns of 8001. for his appearance, 

Upon his trial he was found guilty, and committed to the common gaol till the 1oth of 

June; when being brought to the court to receive judgment, the Queen's counſel moved, 

that he might retract; which Mr Emlyn abſolutely refuſing, the Lord Chief Juſtice paſſed 

this ſentence upon him: To ſuffer a year's impriſonment z to pay 10001. fine to the 

Queen, to lie in priſon till it was paid; and to find ſecurity for his good behaviour durin 

life: telling him, that the pillory was the puniſhment due, but becauſe he was a man 3 

letters, it was not inflicted. After which, he was led to be expoſed round the four courts, 

with a paper on his breaſt. After ſentence, he was committed to the ſheriffs of Dublin, 

and was a cloſe priſoner for ſomething more than three months in the under-ſheriff*s houſe, 

when, upon complaint, he was haſtily hurried away to the common gaol, where he lay 

among the priſoners in a cloſe room, tilled with fix beds, for five or fix weeks; and then 

by an habeas corpus was, upon his petition, removed to the Marſhalſea for his health [C]; 

but at laſt, through his frequent ſollicitations for a reducement of the fine, which he was 

not able to pay, he got it diminiſhed to 701. and this, together with 20 l. claimed by the 

Primate, as the Queen's almoner, was paid. Thus after an impriſonment from the 14th 

of June 1503 to the 21ſt of July 1705, and upon giving ſecurity for his good behaviour 

during life, he obtained his diſcharge. Soon after this he returned to London, where a 

few triends gathered a ſmall congregation, to whom he preached once every Sunday ; 

which liberty gave great offence to ſeveral clergymen of the eſtabliſhed church, and Mr 

Francis Higgins having firſt complained cf it in a ſermon, delated him to Archbiſhop Teni- 

ſon. His Grace was not unacquainted either with Mr Emlyn's having a congregation in 

London, or with the proceedings againſt him at Dublin, but on account of his character 

was not inclined to moleſt him, Mr Higgins not pretending that he made the controverted 

points the ſubject of his ſermons. However,, this congregation was diſſolved by the death 

of the principal perſons who ſupported it, and their preacher retired into ſilence and ob- 

ſcurity. Yet though he lived in retirement, he was honoured with the eſteem and friendſhip 

of eminent and learned men; and was particularly intimate with Dr Samuel Clarke, as 

appears from the memoirs which he wrote of his life. He was of a very lively and chear- 

ful temper, and enjoyed a large ſhare of health in all reſpects, except the gout, which, how- 

ever, did not prevent the prolonging of his life beyond the common ſtandard, for he did 

not die till he had completed his ſeventy-eighth year. His death happened July 30, 1741. (, yarative 

He was a man of ſtrong parts and clear way of thinking, of great learning, and abounding bd to the 
in all moral and religious graces. He wrote ſeveral tracts beſides thoſe already mentioned, mn 
which, with his ſermons on practical ſubjects, were collected and printed in 1754, in three (6) BySir Joſph | 
volumes octavo, to which were prefixed Memoirs of the life and writings, by his ſon Solom the Ms. which 
Emlyn [D], to whom we are obliged for the particulars of this article. dhe wh we 


the hands of Mr 
Harding, clerk 


[C] He avas removed to the Marſhalſea.)] During his * the ſoul of their erring brother, as they thought 2f the Houle of 


confinement, all his acquaintance were eſtranged from * him, as to ſcek to turn him from the error of his — 


him, and all offices of CR and civility ceaſed: * ways (5). liſh it; but he 
But (ſays he) of all men the Diſſenting miniſters of [(D] So/om Emlyn.] This gentleman was bred to kept it many 
Dublin were the moſt deſtitute of kindneſs. Not the law, in which he became an eminent counſellor, years under that 


one of them, excepting Mr Boyſe, vouchſaſed me and was employed to publiſh the Lord Chief Juſtice _— 


* ſo much as that ſmall office of humanity in viſiting Hales's Pleas of the crown (6), which he did, with |.,q ,cogrets 
me when in priſon ; nor had they ſo much pity on notes and a preface. He died in 1756. therein, 


EVREMOND ſCrxarLzs DE ST Denis, Lord of St] a celebrated French wit, 
who lived long and died in England, was deſcended from one of the beſt families in Nor- 
mandy, and born at St Denis le Guaſt, April 1, 1613. Being a younger ſon, he was de- 
ſigned for the gown, and at nine years of age was ſent to Paris for a proper education thereto, 
and put to ſchool in the college of Clermont, whence after four years he was removed to 
the univerſity of Caen, where he continued only one year, and returning to Paris, he pro- 
ſecuted his academical ſtudies another year in the college of Harcourt. After which, he 
applied himſelf to the law; but he kept to that ſtudy only for one year, when his inclination 
leading him to the military life [A], he entered into the army; and before he had completed 
his fixteenth year, was made an enſign; in which rank having ſerved two or three cam- 
paigns, he was preferred to a lieutenancy, and after the ſiege of Landrecy, obtained a 
company of foot. He was at the ſiege of Arras in 1640, and the next year was raiſed to 
a polt in the horie, which gave him freſh opportunities of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his 


LA] His inclination lid him to arms. ] He diſtinguiſhed much, chat & Ewvremond's paſs became famous among 
himſelf no leſs by his academical exerciſes than by thoſe ſkilled in that ſcience. | 
bis ſtudies, and excelled particularly in fencing, info- > 


bravery, 


(6) Wpere be 
vided Hei ſius, 
Voſſus, and Spi- 
noza, all then at 
the Hague. 

(e) The le ter 
wis delivered by 
th- then ambaſ- 
ſad. r there Sir 
William Temple 
from the Earl of 
Arlingt n. 

(f! After the 
peace of Nime- 
tuen in 1679, 
be 2 dreſſec an 
epiſtle in A ſe to 
the Fren h king, 
in which he in- 
duectly aſked 
leave to return 
home, but it 
proved ineffec- 


— 
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E V RE MOND. 
bravery, and at the ſame time he being no leſs fignalized by his wit and politeneſs [Hj. 
theſe accompliſhments recommended him to all the great men of his time. The Duke of 
Enguien made him lieutenant of his guards, for the fake of his converſation. He was in 
this poſt when he made the campaign of Fribourg in 1644, as alſo the next year, when he 
received a Cangerous wound in the knee, at the battle of Nortlingen [C]. But in 1648 
he Joſt this poſt, by making too free with his commander, who was then become Prince 
of Conde. Being thus diſengaged, he made a viſit the following year to his relations in (-) This noble- 
Normandy, where the Duke of Longueville (a), governor of that province, offered him med pork 
the command of his artillery, which he refuſed, not without ſome diſdain [D]; and, in Mazwine. 
1650, followed the court to Havre de Grace, in the tetinue of the Duke of Candale; and 
upon the breaking out of the civil war in 1652, the King made him a Mareſchal de camp, 
or Major-general, and gave him next day a penſion of 3000 liytes per annum. He ſerved 
afterwards under the Duke of Candale in the war of Guienne ; but, upon the reduction of 
that province, was committed to the Baſtile, for paſſing ſame jeſts againſt Cardinal Ma- 
zarine [E], who was, however, reconciled to him. In 1654, he ſerved in Flanders [F]; 
during which ſervice, entering into a duel with the Marquis de Forc, in 1657, he was 
obliged to fly for it, till his friends obtained his pardon. He ſerved in Flanders till the 
ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed on between France and Spain, in 1659 ; and afterwards at- 
tended Cardinal Mazarine in the buſineſs of concluding a peace with Don Louis de Haro; 
his brother premier of Spain. After the ſigning of which, he ſent a particular account of 
it in a letter to the Marquis de Crequi, afterwards Marſhal of France, ſhewing, that the 
Cardinal had ſacrificed the honour and welfare of France to his own private intereſt, and 
treated him in a very ſatirical manner. This letter falling, after the Cardinal's death, into 
the hands of Fellier and Colbert, who were that miniſter's creatures, was repreſented as 4 
crime againlt the ſtate, and Evremond was obliged to fly to Holland, where he arrived in 
1661. He had taken a tour into England the year before, with the Count of Soiſſons, 
who had been ſent by the French monarch to compliment King Charles II. upon his re- 
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ſtoration, and had made many friends there; he therefore ſoon paſſed the water to Eng- 
land, where he was received with great cordiality, and admitted into the friendſhip of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. He continued here till 1665, 

when being ſeized by a diforder, which weakened him much, and threw him into a fort 

of melancholy, he went by advice to Holland (5), and from thence to Flanders (c), took a 283222 
round through Spaw and Bruſſels, and returning by Liege (d) to the Hague, he thought 3 
to paſs the remainder of his days there; but upon a ſpecial invitation from King me rezce was 
Charles (e), he croſſed the ſea once more, and his Majeſty gave him a penſion of 3001. — — 
a year. However, he could not forget his native country, and made ſeveral attempts for , guat 
leave to return, but in vain (). Loſing his penſion upon the death of King Charles, in with Slufus the 
1685, he made freſh application to procure his return to France, but with the ſame ill — pe 
ſucceſs, In 1686, King James II. offered to create a new place for him, with the title of celebrated for his 
Secretary to the cabinet, whoſe province ſhould be to write the King's private letters to ele. 
foreign Princes; but St Evremond did not think fit to accept the office. At length the 

Revolution proved favourable to him: he had received many kindnefles from the Prince 

of Orange in Holland, who, when he came to be King of England, gave him very ſub- 

ſtantial marks of his favour. He often took him into his parties of pleaſure, and loved to 

converſe with him ; loved to hear him talk of the great captains he had ſeen in France, and 

of the military tranſactions in which he had been engaged. Thus he had the happineſs to 

pleafe two monarchs of very different tempers, the merry and moroſe, and reſolved to end 

his days peaceably in England; inſomuch, that though he received letters from the Count 

of Grammont, acquainting him with the grand monarch's declaration that he might return, 

and ſhould be well received in France, his anſwer was, that the infirmities almoſt inſeparable 

from old age would not permit him to undertake ſuch a journey, and to leave a country 

where he lived very agreeably. And he lived to ſee Queen Anne on the throne ; but in 


[LB] By his wwit.] In 1643, after the campaign of 


[ZI] Committed to the Baſiile for paſſing ſome jeſls upon 
Rocroy, he made a kind of ſatire againſt the French 


academy, which was publiſhed in 1650, with this 


title, The comedy of the academicians for reforming the ' 


French tongue. 

CJ He was wounded at the battle of Nortlingen.] 
After the taking of Furnes in 1646, the Duke of En- 
2 ſent him with the news to court; and at the 
ame time opening to him his deſign of beſieging Dun- 
kirk, charged him to propoſe it to Cardinal Mazarine, 
and to ſettle with him all that was neceſſary for the 
execution of ſo great an undertaking. St Evremond 
was ſo dextrous in the management of this affair, that 
he procured the mioiiter's conſent to all that the Duke 
defred. 

[D] He . it, not without diſdain.) This he 
tells us himſelf, in = fatirical piece, intituled, The 
Duke of Longueville's retreat to his government of 
Normandy ; a piece with which the Cardinal Maza- 
rine was ſo extremely pleaſed, that, in his laſt fick- 
_ he ſeveral times engaged our author to read it to 

im, 


Mazarine.] Theſe jeſts, which were palied on the Car- 
dinal in a company where St Evremond was one, and 
in which he had no greater ſhare than the reit, were 
the pretence for his confinement ; but the true reaſon 
was, a ſuſpicion of his having given the Duke of Can- 
dale ſome advice which the Cardinal did aot like, and 
by that means drew upon himſelf the Cardinal's re- 
ſentment. However, when the criminal ſent to return 
thanks for his diſcharge, the Cardinal told him very 
obligingly, that he was perſuaded of his innocence, 
but that a man in his ſituation was obliged to hearken 
to ſo many reports, that it was very difficult for him to 
diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, and nor to do injuſtice 
ſometimes to an honeſt man. | 

[F] He ſerved in Flanders.) During this campaign, 
being one day at dinner with the Marquis d'Hoquin- 
court, he was a witneſs to a converſation of that Ge- 
neral with Father Canaye, a ]«-ſuit, then director of 
the hoſpital to the army; which he found ſo enter- 
taining, that he took minutes of it ſome time after, 
and « is now in his works. 

3 September 
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September 1703 he was ſeized with a ſtrangury, which carried him off on the gth of that 
month, yet not before he had paſſed almoſt ſin months of his ninety-firſt year. | He was 
interred in Weſtminſter abbey, where there is a monument, with a Latin euloge to his 
memory, erected by his friends. As to his perfon, he had blue, lively and ſparkling eyes, 
a large forehead, thick eye-brows, a handſome mouth, and a ſneering ſmile ; upon the 
whole, the air of his countenance was ingenious. Twenty years before his death, ſtarted 
between his eye-brows a wen, which afterwards grew to a conſiderable bigneſs, but was 
no ways troubleſome. In manners he was civil and engaging, his humour ever gay and 
merry, but ſtrongly ſatirical. He always ſpoke of his diſgrace with the firmneſs and re- 
ſolution of a gentleman ; and whatever ſtrong deſire he might have to ſee his country 
again, he never aſked it in a mean and cringing manner. Though he did not pretend to 
rigid morals, yet he had all the qualities of, a man of honour, was juſt, generous, grate- 
ful, replete with goodneſs and humanity. As to religion, he always profeſſed the Romiſh, 
in which he was born; though, at the bottom, he was certainly a libertine, or freethinker. 
Mr Bayle tells us (g), that an eccleſiaſtic being ſent to aſſiſt him in preparing for death in 
his laſt illneſs, and aſking him if he would be reconciled, * With all my heart (ſays he) 
I would fain be reconciled to my ſtomach, which no more performs its uſual functions. 
The ſame author ſays he had ſeen ſome verſes which Evremond wrote fifteen days before 
his death, wherein his only regret was to be reduced to boiled meats, and being no longer 
able to digeſt partridges and pheaſants [G]. But whatever might be his ſentiments of re- 
ligion, he never drolled upon it himſelt, nor could bear ſuch drollery in others. 


G] No longer able to digeft partridges and pheaſants.) two volumes more in the ſame ſize, intituled, A cu- 
In 1696, he took occaſion to draw his own character, rious collection of the beſt pieces attributed to St Evre- 
which is full of pleaſantry and humour, and may be mond, and o ſeveral pieces by other hands, to all 
ſeen in his works, the beſt edition of which is of Am- which is prefixed, an account of his life, by Mr Des 
ſterdam 1726, in five volumes 12mo, together with Maizeaux, whence is taken the preſent memoir, 
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AIRFAX CTnonas Lord]. tr The additions promiſed to be 


have been ſince unluckily rendered abortive by an unforeſeen acci- Hes. 8 

dent; which is the more regretted, as thoſe additions would have | 

WF diſcovered a part of the General's character hitherto very little known, 

THY namely, that of a Poet. To pals over his tetraſtic before-mentioned (5), (5) Under the 
upon the horſe which King Charles II. rode upon at his coronation, — 

The Pſalms of David, The Song of Solomon, The Song of Moſes, Vol. VI. part 5. 

| " were done into Engliſh metre by his Lordſhip. There are alſo in f Be Hach. 

manuſcript ſeveral original poems of his compoſition, enough, in the whole to make a 

handſome volume in print. His Lordſliip's eldeſt daughter Mary, conſort to the Duke 

of Buckingham, was a learned Lady, and wrote ſome things upon muſic, and was very 

well ſkilled not only in the practice but in the theory of that art. 


"2 
Fi 


FEATLY, or FaixcLoven [DANIEL], as he is ſometimes called, an Engliſh Puri- 
tanical divine, who made a figure in his time, was the fon of John Featly, ſome time 
cook to the preſident of Magdalen college Oxford, and born at Charlton upon Otmore 
in that county, in March 1582. He was choſen very young a choriſter of the college, and 
being, in 1690, put to the grammar ſchool adjoining thereto, he was admitted ſcholar 
of Corpus-Chriſti in 1394 took the degree of A. B. February 13, 1601, and was made 
% Wood's Fafti, probationer-fellow in 1602 (4). He proceeded A. M. April 17, 1605 (6), and ap- (5) Ibi. col. r68, 
Val, cal. 181. plying himſelf to divinity, was a ſevere ſtudent, reading the fathers, councils, and 
ſchoolmen, and became deeply learned in every thing relating to them. As ſoon as his 
age would permit, he entered into holy orders; and his admirable way of preaching, his 
ſkill in diſputation, with his other accompliſhments, recommended him to the notice of 
Sic Thomas Edmonds, who, upon his appointment by King James I. to go in the cha- 
racer of leager-ambaſſador into France, made choice of Featly for his chaplain. He did 
great honour to the Engliſh nation and the Proteſtant religion, by diſputing ſucceſsfully 
() The vi f againſt the moſt learned Papiſts in that country (c), where he reſided three years. Upon his re- 
—_— turn to England, he repaired to his college, and went out B. D. July 8, 1613 (d), and foon /4) By the 


= oder yy after became Rector of Northall in Cornwall; but before he was ſettled there, being chaplain 7%, wor, 


chugb. Wood's 


to Archbiſhop Abbot, he was preferred by his Grace to the rectory of Lambeth, He pro- Fai Oxon, 

{) 14 col. 206, ceeded D. D. July 12 (e), 1619 [A], and was made a Brother in the Savoy hoſpital bß 
the Archbiſhop of Spalato. His patron alſo, Archbiſhop Abbot, gave him about the fame 

time the Rectory of All-hallows Bread-ſtreet, London; which he changed ſoon after, on 

a preſentation by the ſame patron to the Rectory of Acton in Middleſex, who likewiſe be- 

fore his death obtained for him the proctorſhip of Chelſea college. In the mean time, 

having entered into matrimony, he reſigned his chaplainſhip to the Archbiſhop, and re- 

tired, in 1625, with his ſpouſe to a houſe of her's at Kennington, near Lambeth. Here 

he continued his ſtudies, and, in 1626, publiſhed his Ancilla pietas, or the Handmaid to 

private devotion, which being particularly well received (f), to it was afterwards added, / Eight ed. 

The practice of extraordinary devotion [BJ. From this year 1626 to the beginning of the [7% fore 

civil war, he employed his pen chiefly in writing controverſial pieces, and exerting his fa- 1676. 

culty in diſputes againſt the Papiſts and Fanatics. In 1642, after the battle of Brentford, 

ſome of the Parliament ſoldiers taking up their quarters at Acton, made there a ſearch for 

him, as a Papiſt, or one that had a Pope in his belly; and not finding him, they deſtroyed 

his houſe, ſtables, granaries, barns, &c. they even went afterwards to Lamberh upon the | 

ſame queſt, but having timely notice, he happily eſcaped. In 1643, he was appointed a (#7 See 4p 

member of the Af: mbly of Divines at Weſtminſter, ſat there for a while (g), and was in remark [00]. 


[4] He took the degree of D. D.] In his diſputation for ther's place in the Savoy hoſpital, near London, of 
this degree, he puzzled Prideaux the Regius Profeſſor ſo which that Archbiſhop was then the Matter (1). (1) Ach. Oxons 
much, that a quarrel enſued, which was carried fo high, [E] Ancilla pietatis, and Practice of extraordinary Vol. II. col. 77. 
that the two combatants from words proceeded ro devotion. ] In one of theſe rue he ridiculed the ſtory 
blows, ſo that the Archbiſhop-was in a manner forced of St George, the tutelar ſaint of England, as a mere 
to compoſe it for his chaplain's ſake. The Archbiſhop figment, for which, Mr Wood ſays (2), he was forced (2) Id. ibid. 
of Spatato, Antonio-de Dominis, being alfo preſent to c cavi, and fall upon his knees before Laud 
at the diſputation, was ſo much pleaſed with our au- Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
thor's arguments, that he forthwith gave him a Bro- . 
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made here to this article, as it ſtands in the preceding work (@), ( 1e vel m. 
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Commons, he was judged to be a ſpy and betrayer of the Parliament's cauſe, was accord- dale, 4.,,,,,. 


till March 1644, when being URS and reduced to a low and weak ſtate, he was re. 7; 

helſea college, of which he was ſtill provoſt (i), where 
ſpending a ſhort time in devout exerciſes, he expired, April 17, 1645, and was interred, 
according to his will, in the chancel of Lambeth church, where ſoon after was erected a 


(% He was the removed for his healrh's ſake to 
laſt provoſt of 
that coilege, 


decent monument, with an inſcription to his memory. Mr Wood repreſents him as one of tive and dic; 
% Ath. Oxon, the moſt reſolute and victorious champions of the reformed Proteſtant religion in his time, 72 of the church 


England, to. 


ol. II. col. 76 a moſt ſmart ſcourge of the church of Rome, a compendium of the learned tongues, and , wit cg. 


to 80 incluſive. 


of all the liberal arts and ſciences; and though, continues he, of ſmall ſtature, yet he had a 


eratiory pon the 


From the infor- — 
— . great ſoul, and learning of all kinds compacted in him (). He was the author of near 755 Ti! di. 
Joba Featly, forty books, a liſt of which is given by Mr Wood [E]. 2 5 of Arm? 


[C] He was a witnſs againſt Archbiſhop Laud.] 
Dr Heylin having obſerved that on this occaſion he 
had diſcovered more Calviniſm than he was ever ſup- 
- Poſed to have, does not ſtick to declare that he was 
always a Calviniit in his heart, though he never 
(2) Ath. Oxon. ſhewed it openly till then (3). 

ol. II. col. 77. [D] Letter to Uſher againſt the Covenant.) In 1644, 
he publiſhed his Sacra Nemeſis ; The Levite's ſcourge, 
or Mercurius Britannicus 6 Civicus diſplayed ; to which 
was added divers remarkable diſputes and reſolves in 
the Aſſembly of Divines, called Epiſcopacy aſſerted, 
Truth rightly flated, &c. together with Dr Featly's 
learned ſpeech in the ſaid aſſembly (4). 

[Z] Stript of both his refories.] Acton was be- 
ſtowed on Philip Nye, an Independent; and Lam- 
beth was conferred on John White of Dorcheſter, 
called by Mr Wood the old inſtrument of ſedition, 
who afterwards got an order to obtain and keep our 
author's library of books, till ſuch time as he could 
get his own back, which had been ſeized on at Dor- 
cheſter by the command of Prince Rupert (5). 

[F] A lift of his books.) They are chiefly of the 
polemic kind,, the occaſions of which are now out 
of remembrance. Among the reſt, however, are 
The life and death of fohn Jewel Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
which i an abridgment of that prelate's life written 
by Laurence Humphry D. D. drawn up by our au- 
thor, while he was a ſtudent in Corpus- Chriſti college, 
anno 150g, at the command of Dr Bancroft Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, which being by him concluded 
and * to Lambeth, was printed, and prefixed to 
the ſaid Jewel's works, before hc had time to reviſe 
it. Moſt if not all of it was printed in Engliſh, in a 
book, intituled, Abel rediwivus, collected and written 
by Thomas Fuller, London 1651, 4to. As is alſo 
our author's Hiftory of the life and death of Dr John 
Rainolds, Preſident of Corpus-Chriſfti college. It was de- 
livered in a Latin oration, from a pew ſet in that col- 
lege quadrangle, when the ſaid Rainolds was to be 


(% 14. ibid. 


Moſt of the par- 
ticulars of this 
memoir were 


communicated near Newcaſtle in that county, in the latter end of King Charles the Second's reign. 
father, who was poſſeſſed of a competent eſtate, deſigned this fon, the youngeſt of twelve 

children (a), for the church; and in that view, after a ſuitable education at ſchool, ſent ) The «&# 
him to Jeſus college in Cambridge, where he continued proſecuting his ſtudies with re- 
iſhed piety 
mitting him to comply with the lately eſtabliſhed government, he became thereby unfor- 
runately diſqualified for entering into the prieſthood, to which the grave and pious turn o 
his temper was particularly adapted. Under this incapacity, he left the college, without 
taking a degree; and was ſhortly after recommended to Charles Earl of Orrery, 
made him his ſecretary, and took him in his retinue to Flanders, where he continued in that | 
employ till his Lordſhip's return home in 1705 ; when being diſmiſſed (5), he gladly ac- Pn,“ — 
cepted the offer of the free · ſchool at Sevenoak | A] in Kent, which, after a long time, he 


to me in ſeveral 
converſations 
with the author. 
His mother, it 
is ſaid, was de- 
ſcencel in 2 di- 
rect line from 
one Mare, an 
officer in the 
army of William 
the Conqueror. 


markable diligence, and a diſtingu 


(5) His Lordſhip 
paid him juſtly 
the ſalary, but 
took no farther 
notice of him. 


[A] He accepted the free ſchool at Sevenoak.] This 


(r) Travels ſchool, with the adjoining hoſpital, as firſt founded 
—— by William Sevenoak, who, from a foundling in the 


M-itland's ſur- town whence he borrowed his name. became Lord 
vey of London, Mayor of London, in 1418 (1). The ſchool was 


of Lincoln, Dr 


interred in the chapel there. To which hiſtory, add Pride b. 


his Life and death of Robert Abbot D. D. ſome time Bi- Featly, Dr W., 
ſhop of Saliſbury, written alſo in Latin, and remitted and Dr Hake, 
in Engliſh into Abel redivieus. Our author likewi.e | 
wrote A defence of Sir Humphry Lynde's Fia tuta, 

who, Mr Wood tells us {6), was a moſt learned knight (6) Ath, Oxon, 
in his time, a zealous Puritan, and a grand enemy to Vol. I. col. 603. 
ſuch as were called Arminians. He was born in 
London, but deſcended from a family of his name 
in Dorſetſhire, bred firſt at Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
thence elected a ſtudent of Chriſtchurch in 1596, aged 
ſeventeen, and took the degree of A. B. July 7, 
1600 (7) ; but then ſucceeding to a fair eſtate, left (7) Wood's Faſi, 
the univerſity ; and being eſteemed a knowing per. l. 156. 

ſon, was a juſtice of peace, knighted by King James 
the Firſt, October 29, 1613, and ſeveral times a 
member of Parliament. He was a perſon of great 
knowledge and integrity, and a ſevere enemy to the 
pontificians, as well in his common diſcourſe as in 
his writings, which are, 1. fn account of Bertram, 
with obſervations concerning the cenſures upon his 
tract De corpore & /anguine Chrifli, 1623, and again 
in 1686, by Matthew Brian L L. D. In this year 
1623, he undertook the charge of printing Dr Thomas 
James's collection of particular paſſages of many late 
writers caſtrated by the Roman knife. They were 
ſent, to prepare them for the preſs, to Dr Featly, at 
whole iaſtance, and ſeveral other divines, the expence 
was undertaken, 2. Antieat characters of the wiſible 
church, 1625. 3. Via tuta, 1628. 4. Via devia, 
1630, and again in 1632. 5. A caſe for a pair e 
Jpeaacles, refuſed to be licenſed by Archbiſhop Laud's 
chaplain, but afterwards publiſhed by Dr Featly, with 
a ſupplement by him in defence of Sir Humphry, 
1638, 4to.. Sir Humphry died June 8, 1536, and 
was buried in Cobham church in Surry (not in Kent) 
the 14th, when his funeral ſermon was preached by 
Dr Featly (8). P 


(8) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 604 


FENTON [Er1jan}, a learned Engliſh poet, much beloved by Mr Pope, was de- 
ſcended from an antient family“ in good repute in Staffordſhire, and was born at Shelton, 


His 


ſon was bred to 
the law, and 
ſetrling n the 
bufineſs of an 
attorney at New- 
f caſtle, raiſed the 
paterral eftate o 
ooo l. per ann. 
who Our author al- 
ways kept up 3 
friendly correſ- 


for ſome years; but his conſcience not per- 


brought 


brought into good repute by Mr Thomas Farvaby, 
-a perion of no ordinary fame ia his time, and bein 
a remarkable loyaliſt to King Charles I. for whoſe. 
cauſe he ſuffgred death, might not improbably render 
the place more acceptable ro his though not * 
ate 


1) His great 
grandfather was 
an Italian muſi- 
tian, and had a 
ſon, our author's 
grandfather, ho 
was ſome time 
mayor of Truro 
in Cornwall, 
Athen. Oxon. 


(3) Mr Wood's 
words are, 'T hat 
his diſtreiſes 
made him ſloop 
ſo low, as to be 
an AbeceCar an, 
and ſevetal were 
taught their 
horn-books by 
him. Ibid 

(4) Re had at 
one time above 
300 fe helars, and 
ſeveral noble- 
men's and gen- 
tlemen's chil- 
cren were rut 
under luis Care, 
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brought into a very flouriſhing ſtate. This ſituation was particularly agreeable, as its ſmall 
diſtance from the capital permitted him, with the aſſiſtance of an uſher to take care of the 
ſcholars in his abſence, to make a weekly viſit to his friends and brother poets there. Thus 
he paſſed his days with intire ſatisfaction till 1710, when he was prevailed on to quit 
the drudgery, as it was called, of a ſchool, by the earneſt ſollicitations and warm promiſes 
of Lord Bolingbroke (c). Mr Fenton was no ways formed either by nature or inclination 
for a court, and he now attended it with gay cloaths and an aching heart, aggravated by a 
load of debts, continually accumulating, till his Lordſhip's fall; which happened before he 
had made any proviſion for this dependent, who muſt have ſunk irrecoverably under the 
ſtroke, had he not, during his attendance, been mindful to employ every leiſure hour 
which his court drudgery would allow in cultivating his literary talents: This proved a re- 
ſource. The Earl of Oxford, who had conſtantly treated him with reſpect, till looked on 
him with a favourable eye, and encouraged him to colle& his poems into a volume, and 
publiſh them: accordingly the collection came out in 1717, with a dedication in verſe to 
his Lordſhip's grand-daughter Lady Margaret Cavendiſh Harley, then an infant. Mr 
Craggs, who was made Secretary of State this year, telling Mr Pope that he ſhould be glad 
of a proper perſon to read the Claſſics to him, in which he ſaid his education had been ſome- 
what deficient, that friend recommended Mr Fenton, and the recommendation was 

proved by the Secretary 
treated him as a friend and companion, with all that ſweetneſs which was natural to him. 
In this agreeable way he lived for ſome time with that moſt amiable ſtateſman, who would 
have certainly provided for him intirely to his mind, had he not been ſuddenly ſnatched away 
by the ſmall-pox, in the prime of his age (4), in February 1720[C)]. In this unexpected 


dia'e ſucceſſor, who muſt no doubt be pleaſed with 
the account of him by Mr Wood; who tells us, that 
Thomas Farnaby, an eminent grammarian and ſchool- 
maſter, was deſcended from an Italian family (2), and 
the ſon of Thomas Farnaby, carpenter, of London, 
where our author was born, about 1575. After a 
ſuitable foundation in grammar learning, he was en- 
tered, in 1590, a ſervitor of Merton college Oxford ; 
but continued there a ſhort time only; for being ſe- 
duced by ſome Popilh emiflaries to abandon his :reli- 
gion and country, he was conveyed to Spain, and 
educated in a college of Jeſuits. However, growing 
weary at length of their ſevere diſcipline, be foun 

means to leave them; and being in ſome eſteem with 
Captain Hawkins, he went with him and Drake in 
their laſt voyage, in 1595. He afterwards ſerved as 
a ſoldier in the Low Countries; but quitting that 
ſervice after ſome time, he reſolved to return home, 
and landing in Cornwall, took up for a ſupport the 
employ of teaching children to read (3). However, 
from that beginning he ſettled at length at Martock in 
Somerſetſhire, and ſer up a grammar- ſchool, in which 
the good ſucceſs he met with being a ſufficient proof 
of his talents that way, prompted him to remove to 
London, where, his fame going before him, he became 
maſler of ſuch a ſchool as enabled him to maintain a 
handſome figure (4). His merit was taken notice of 
by the two univerſities, and being firſt made Maſter of 
Arts at Cambridge, he was afterwards incorporated 
at Oxford, in 1616. He continued in London till 
about the year 1636, when bad health, and ſome 
ocher inconveniences, put him upon removing to Se- 
venoak in Kent, where he purſued his occupation ſo 
much to advantage, that, beſides the eſtate which he 
had before —.— at Oxford in that neighbour- 
hood, before his ſettling there he purchaſed another 
afterwards at Horſham in Suſſex. He had always 
teſtified a firm loyalty to the King, and upon the firſt 


appearance of the public diſturbances in 1641, he 


(5) When the 
prot ſtat on 

Was urged that 
Year, he ſaid, Je 
UA Vetter 16 bawe 
one ting than f ve 
burgred. Ia, ib. 


(6) It runs thus: 
M. © tri oriige 
tiſimi Th.me 
Far nabii armi. 
geri, can ſa olim 
regia reloue pub- 
lice, fed lite ra- 
e, vindiii g acer- 
rin. 


open!y declared his diſlike of the Parliament's pro- 
ceedings (5), and, in 1643, was ſent to Newgate by 
them, on ſuſpicion of having favoured the riſing of 


the country about Tunbridge for his Majeſty. From 


Newgate he was put on board a ſhip, in the deſign 
of tranſporting him to America; but that motion, 
after a debate ta the Houſe of Commons, being re- 
jected, he was removed to Ely-houſe in Holborn, 
where he remained till about a year before his death, 
which happened on the 12th of June 1647. He was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Sevenoak, 
where a ſhort but comprehenſive inſcription in Latin 
was fixcd over his grave (6) ſome time after. He 
was twice married, and had children by both his 
wives, The firſt was a gentleman's daughter in Corn- 
wall, by whom he had a ſon, who was a captain in 
King Charles the Firlt's army, and inherited his fa- 
ther's eſtate in Suſſex, where he lived in good eſteem, 
and dicd about 1673. His &cond wife was the 


exigence, 


daughter of Dr john How ſon Biſhop of Durham, by 
whom he had ſeveral children; one named Francis, 
who inherited his father's eſtate at Kippington, in the 
pariſh of Sevenoak, and from whom Mr Wood re- 
ceived theſe memoirs of his life; to which is added a 
liſt of his works, conſiſting of Notes upon Juvenal 
and Perſius. Seneca's Tragedies, Martial's Epigrams; 
Lucan's Pharſalia; and alſo Index rhetoricus ; Flori- 
legium epigrammatum Grecorum ; Notes upon Virgil; 
Sema grammaticum, by King Charles's command; 
Notes upon Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; Phraſcologia 
Anglo-Latina ; Tabula Grace lingue fyntaxis ; and 
laſtly, ſome notes upon Terence; which death pre- 
vented him from finiſhing, but they were com- 
pleted by Dr Meric Caſaubon, who publiſhed the 
whole in 1651. He is particularly commended by 
Mr Bayte (7), who obſerves, that our author's notes 
upon moſt of the Latin poets have been of very great 
uſe to young beginners, being ſhort, learned, and 
deſigned chiefly to clear up the text. Many other 
writers have ſpoken alſo with great approbation of 
him. Upon the whole then, he certainly may be al- 
lowed to have been at leaſt a very uſeful man in his 
generation. 

[B] Tye recommendation was nfproved.] Upon this 
occaſion he received the following letter from Mr 
Pope: ; 

* Mays, 1711. 


I had not omitted anſwering yours of the 18th of 
laſt month, had not a deſire ta give you ſome cer- 
tain and ſatis factory account which way and at 
what time you might take your journey. I am 
now commiſſioned to tell you, that Mr Craggs will 
expect you on the riſing of the Parliament, which 
will be as ſoon as he can receive you in the marner 
he would receive the belles lettres ; that is, in tran- 
quillity and full leifure. I dare ſay your way of 
life (which, in my taſte, will be the beſt in the 
world, and with one of the beſt men in the world) 
muſt prove highly to your contentment ; and I muſt 
add, it will be flill the more a joy to me, as I ſhall 
reap the peculiar advantage from the good I ſhall 
have done in bringing you together, by ſecing you 
in my neighbourhood: Mr Craggs has taken a houſe 
cloſe by mine, where he propoſes to come in three 
weeks. In the mean time, I heartily invite you to 
live with me, where a frugal and philoſophic diet 
for a time may give you a higher reliſh of that ele- 

t way of life you will enter into after. I deſire 
* to know by the firſt poſt, how ſoon I may hope for 
* you, 

* I am ſcandalized at your complaint, that your 
time lies heavy on your hands, when the muſes 
* have put ſo many good materials into your head 
* to employ them (8). | 


[C] My Craggs died in 1720.) He was interred in 
Weſtminſter abbey, where a ſumptuous monument, 
well 
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c) Upon Mr 
ele's refigna- 
tion of the com 
miſhoner's place 
in the ftamp- 
office, Mr Fen- 
ton applied for it 
to his Lordſhip, 
who put him off, 
telling him, that 
the place was be- 
neath his merit, 
and that he in- 
tended him a 


I who for the purpoſe took our author into his houſe, and 


d) Viz. in his 
35th year, 


(7) In his Die- 
tionary, under 
our author's ar- 
ticle, improved 
by Dr Birch, in 
the Cen. Dict. 


8) Let. cxv. in 
ope*s Letters. 
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e exigence, our author had recourſe to ſome papers which he had formerly witten, contain- 

ing the plan and ſome rudiments of a tragedy. Theſe proved now of ſingular uſe to him; 

he reſolved to exert all his powers in completing the deſign, in which he made a large pro- 

greſs; when finding himſelf tco little acquainted with the ſtage, he applied to his friend 

T. Southerne, who aſſiſted him in that neceſſary part, and on the occaſion took him into his 

houſe, where he continued till his play was brought upon the ſtage, in 172 3, and printed 

(e) Father to the that year, with the title of Mariamne, and being warmly patronized by Lord Gower (e), put 
Boser, ehe into his pocket not much leſs than 1000 l. This ſucceſs was particularly acceptable, in 
ſeat at Trentham giving him the pleaſure to free himſelf from the thraldom of the above-mentioned debt, which 
nn dad hitherto clouded his brighteſt days. He was, indeed, of a philoſophic turn, but his 


philoſophy was tempered very Cifferently from that of Hudibras : for notwithſtanding the 
outward man, his body was never under the reſtraint of a priſon : 
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Yet th' inward man, his honeſt mind 
Had ne'er till now been unconfin'd. 


However, though this ſum purchaſed that invaluable bleſſing the freedom of his mind, yet it 
proved, large as it was, but little larger than his debts ; which being obſerved by Mr Pope, 
that conſtant friend procured for him an invitation from Lady Trumball, relict of Sir Wil- 
(F) Thisgeatle- liam Trumball (f), to educate her fon. This brought him to Eaſt Hampſtead Park, her 
err Mr Ladyſhip's reſidence, near Oakham z where having fitted his charge for the univerſity, he 
Pope's muſe. See attended him as a private preceptor to Trinity-hall in Cambridge. During this attendance, 
ticle in this he was occaſionally viſited by Mr Broome, with whom, as he had been a fellow-labourer 
work, in tranſlating the Greek notes of Euſtathius upon Homer's Iliad, for the ſervice of Mr 
Pope, fo now they were jointly engaged in tranſlating the Odyſſey, in which they had 
made a conſiderable progreſs ; but the attempt proved abortive, in the manner already re- 
(e) in Mr lated (g). At the ſame time, Mr Fenton's behaviour was fo intirely to the ſatisfaction of Lad 
— al (0). Trumball, that ſhe retained him in her houſe after the death of her ſon, and made him a kind 
of ſteward or overſeer in the management of her affairs. Nothing could be more to his 
heart's content than was this ſituation, placing him in the full poſſeſſion of that ſweet tran- 
quillity which had always been his moſt ardent wiſh and higheſt ambition; nor did it de- 
rive him of the pleaſure of diverting ſome leiſure hours in the company and converſation 
of his friends and brother poets in London, whither he made occaſional excurſions in that 
view. It was in one of thoſe meetings, that a propoſal was made to him of drawing 
ſuch a ſet of notes as, would ſtamp a current credit to an elegant expenſive edition of Wal- 
ler's works, he not unwillingly undertook the taſk, and the book came out in 1729, 4to. 
This was his laſt performance in the literary way, the next year being the laſt of his life. 
In his latter days he had frequent fits of the gout, under one of which he died, at Eaſt 
Hamſtead Park, 1 3th of July 1730, and lies interred in that pariſh-church, under a ſtone, 
inſcribed with an admirable epitaph, written by Mr Pope [DJ. Beſides the edition of 
Waller, our author, while with Lady Trumball, publiſhed a neat edition of Milton's 
Paradiſe loft, with a few ſhort but uſeful notes, in 8vo. to which is prefixed, an account 
of the author's life E] ; which has been reprinted ſeveral times ſince his deceaſe, and is 
preferred to the edition of Dr Newton, by many who think the merit of thoſe notes hardly 
equal to the expence of the purchaſe. | P 


well executed, was erected by his three ſurviving Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 


filters, exhibiting his ſtatue at full length and pro- Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 
rtion, under which are theſe lines, written by Mr Calmly he look'd on either life ; and here 
Ope : Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth ! of ſoul ſincere, From nature's temperate feaſt roſe ſatisſy d, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear; Thank'd Heaven that he had liv'd, and that he dy'd. 
* Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no titles, and who loſt no friend; [EI A account of Milton's life.) I ſhall take this 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, opportunity of relating a circumſtance concerning 


* 1 5 Milton, which was unknown to me at the time of 
Prais d, wept, and honour d by the muſe he lov'd. drawing up his article, inſerted in this work : That 
: #5 3 princs of Engliſh poets, we are told, was actually 

[DI An epitagh by Mr Pope. ] It 15 in my Opinion Whipped by Dr Thomas Bainbrigge, maſter of Chritt 
by far the belt of that celebrated poet's performances college, while he was. at Cambridge; which, it is ob- 
in the lapidary way, as follows: ſerved, explains more fully a — ha in one of Mil- 


This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, . 5 

May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man, Nec duri libet uſque minas perferre magiſtri, 

A poet, bleſs'd beyond a poet's fate, Ceteraque ingemio non ſubeunda meo (9). 
Whom Heav'n kept ſacred from the proud and great: Lib. I. El. i, ver. 15. 


FIDDES [Ricnarp}), an eminent. Engliſh divine, and an ingenious and polite writer, 

was born of reputable nts at Hunmanby, near Scarborough in Yorkſhire, about the 

| year 1670; in the neighbourhood of which place receiving the uſual inſtruction in claſſical 

(% From the learning, he was ſent out to Corpus-Chriſti college; but ſoon removed thence to Univerſity 

— college Oxford, where he took the degree of A. B. () having diſtinguiſhed himſelf 2 
| 5 — 


Warton's 
(9) of Dr Ba- 
thurſt, p 153- 
note (1), edit. 
1761, $v0, 


c) 8 
[4] 


{4 
(xii 
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lc) dce rem a: k 
[4]: 


(ford degrees. 


) They were 
dedicated to Sir 
William Dawes 


(1) Stackhonſe, 
in the preface to 
is Body of di- 

vinity. 
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his excellent talents, and gained many friends by his happy temper and police manners. 
However, he did not continue at the univerſity, but returning to his relations in York- 


ſhire in 1693, he entered the ſame year into a marriage with a gentlewoman of a 


good 


family and fortune. In 1694, he was ordained prieſt by Dr Sharp Archbiſhop of York, 
and preſented not long aſter to the rectory of Halſham in that county. He reſided upon 
this living ſeveral years, in a regular diſcharge of his duty, and was particularly admired 
for his excellent talents as a preacher (5). But Halſham being ſituated in a marſh, proved the ) He preached 
occaſion of much ill health to his family, and eſpecially to our rector himſelf, who at length 


had the misfortune, by a ſtroke of the palſy, to be deprived of his ſ 


able to utter words very articulately afterwards; at preſent being by weakneſs diſabled to per- 


form his duty, his dioceſan diſpenſed with his reſidence, 


after a tew months, he went to London, in the view of providing an additional ſupport to 
himſelf and family, which increaſed apace. He came to the metropolis in 17 12, and ſiding 
with the party then uppermolt, he was taken into the arms of Dean Swift (c), who con- 


ccived a great eſteem for him, and introduced him to the Earl of Oxford, 
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a ſermon to the 
criminals in 
ch, ſo as never to be York caflle, 
July 4, og, 

v principaily on 
and he removed toWickham ; whence, occafion of the 
murder of Major 
Thomas Foulks, 
edit. York 1708, 
8vo. ded cated to 


Mr Finch Dean, 


then at the head bie brother 
E*ward Prebes- 


of the miniſtry, who made him one of his chaplains, and procured him the place of chaplain ary of York. 
to the garriſon at Hull in Yorkſhire from the Queen. He was alſo honoured by his univerſity 
(4 Cxtalogve of with a diploma for the degree of B. D. Feb. 1, 1713 (d). Theſe beginnings were hopeful earneſts 
of future favours ; but they were all blaſted by the diſplacing of his patron, and the demiſe 


of her Majeſty in 1714 (e); and by the change which followed in the public adminiſtration, 


even loſt his pittance at Hull. Thus reduced, and his expences increaſing with the increaſe 


of his family, he had recourſe to his 


pen, the firſt-fruits of which were addreſſed, as a grate- 


ful offering, to his firſt friend Dean Swift [A], in A prefatory epiſtle concerning ſome remarks 


of that poem, publiſhed in 1714, 8vo. 


demands of honour, in ſuch a way as was politely adapted to the turn and temper of his 
benefactor's genius, he turned himſelf to his proper buſineſs as a divine, and publiſhed in 1715 ans Mater of 
a collection of ſermons, intituled, Practical diſcourſes on ſeveral ſubjefs, in 3 vols. 8vo. the 
ſucceſs of which encouraged him to undertake, by ſubſcription, a moſt important work, the 
firſt part whereof appeared in 1718, in folio, under the title of Theologia ſpeculativa; or, the 
firſt part of a body of divinity, under that title, wherein are explained the principles of natural and 
revealed religion. This part mecting with a favourable reception from the public, he completed 
his deſign by the ſecond part, which came out in 1720, intituled, Theologia practica [B], wherein 
are explained the duties of natural and revealed religion (). The ſame year he allo publiſhed in 
folio, by ſubſcription, Fifty two practical diſcourſes on ſeveral ſuljects, ſix of which were never 
achbp of York. before publiſhed. In the mean time, his diſtinguiſhed merit was rewarded by the honour of 
Y C:talogue of receiving the degree of D. D. July 8, 1718, by diploma from his univerſity (g), who had 
Cra 4375 been allo extremely kind to him in the ſubſcriptions to his works. In return to their favour, 
he undertook to write a more particular account than had been yet given of their renowned 
benefactor Cardinal Wolſey, the firſt founder of Chriſtchurch college in that univerſity. This 
piece, intituled, The life of Cardinal Wolſey, coming out in 1724, folio, with a very large 
liſt of ſubſcribers (), gave ſingular offence to an occaſional writer in the London Journal, ritop of Ro- 


by whom our author being attacked with great ſeverity, and even charged with being a Papiſt 


to Dr Sherlogkt 


he (0 He preached 
a ſermon at Pec- 
ford in Holder- 

neſs on the &ath 
of her late moſt 

Exceller 


t * 
jeſty, cd: Af. 


to be publiſhed on Homer s Iliad, occaſioned by Mr Pope's propoſals for a new Engliſh verſion - 
Having thus, as far as he was able, ſatisfied the 


1715, dedicated 


Vicechancellor 


of Cambridge, 


the Temple. 


(5) This encots 
raged him to un- 
dertake the lives 
of Sir hcmas 

More and Fiſher 


cheſter ; but he 
loft his manu- 


he thereupon publiſhed, in 1725, An anſwer to Britannicus, compiler of the London Four- icip:, after he 


nal CJ. The Doctor ſurvived this paper but a ſhort time, being removed from the troubles 


[4] 4 diſcourſe addreſſed to Dr Swift.) He took 
this firſt opportunity of making grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations to that friend's kindneſs, 
* of which (ſays he) I have received the moſt inge- 
* nious, ſenfible, and ſeaſonable proofs; in particu- 
* lar, by your recommending me to that noble Mz- 
* cenas of the age, who diſpenſes his favours with a 
« magnificence,' &c. 

[B] His body of divinity.) Mr Stackhouſe, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to evince the neceſſity of writing 
a new body of divinity, having given our author 
his due praiſe as a polite 'writer, and pitied his 
caſe in being obliged to write for bread, proceeds 
thus: But while we lament his misfortune in this 


* reſpet, we cannot but at the ſame time con- 


* eſpecially, will, to his great joy, meet with an 


abundance of excellent words, but, to his great 
* ſurprize and diſcontent, will meet with words 
* only (i).“ In the firſt part of this work, our author 
embraces Father Malebranche's method of ſolving 
the difficulties incident to his ſubjeR. 

[C] An anſwer to Britarnicus.) This anſwer con- 
ſiſts of two letters; in the firſt of which, he endea- 
vours to obviate the charge of Popery ; in the ſecond, 
he ſhews the impartiality with which he went upon 
the like of Wolſey: As to your charge of Popery 
* ſays he) it may not be improper to declare, that [ 
don't think myſelf affected by any thing you have 


* ſaid or can ſay to my prejudice, if by Fopery you 


Vol. VI. Sur. 


dole with his reader, who, in the latter part more 


of 


mean the true primitive doctrine of the church of 
England. But if you intend that every man is a 
Papiſt, of Popiſhly affected, who aſſerts any of the 
following propoſitions; viz. That God 1s the au- 
thor of peace, and not of confufion ; that the 
Chriſtian church is a regular and viſible ſociety, 
founded by the Son of God; that there is a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of paſtors in it, who derive their 
power from Chriſt, which no human authority can 
either confer, or alter the original method of con- 
veying ; that ſuch paſtors have certain unalienable, 
inherent, and therefore independent rights, which 
the civil magiſtrate as ſuch cannot exerciſe, and of 
which the civil magiſtrate here in England has diſ- 
claimed all right of exerciſing ; if this is your no- 
tion of Popery, the wit of man cannot contrive any 
method to introduce Popery fo effectual as by pro- 
pagating this notion.” In the ſecond letter, as to 
his partiality for Cardinal Wolſey, Though (ſays 
* our author) he had ſome great and generous quali- 
© ties, I was, when I wrote his life, far from deſigu- 
ing a perfect character; I charge him with ſeveral 
faults, but was willing, confidcring ſome popular 
unjuſt prejudices, under which he had ſo long fuf- 
fered, to obviate them as far as they might be ob- 
viated upon juſt and reaſonable grounds: and after 
all the noiſe that has been made concerning my par- 
tiality to him, I have not yet been charged upon 
ſufficient evidence with one falſe fat, or with any 
* falſe inference ay + any true fact or facts relating to 

; dim. 


+ 


had made a con- 
fiderable progreſs 
in the deſigu. 
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(2) Bp Burnet, 
peaking of the 
controverſy in 
1707 about the 
richts of the 
Convocation, 
having charged 
Di Atterbury 
with inſolence, 
ſays, he had very 
good parts, great 
learning, and 
was an excellent 
preacher, and 
had many 
extraordinary 
things in him. 
Burnet's Hiſt. of 
his own time, 
Vol. II. p. 249. 
3) Fiddes's in- 
troduction to his 
life of Cardinal 
Wolley, p. 12,13. 
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of this life the ſame year. He was buried in the church- yard of Fulham, near the re. 
mains of Biſhop Compton, to whom he had been much obliged. As to his character; in 
his perſon he was tall, his complexion ſanguine, with a piercing black eye, and ſomethin 
venerable in his aſpect. As to his parts and accompliſhments, it has been obſerved that he 
was an ingenious, not a very learned man ; that he had ſo happy a memory as to retain every 
thing he read, and never made uſe of notes in preaching z he was far from being a nervous 
writer, abounding in matter, on the contrary, he was rather wordy ; more fo than probably 
he would have been, had his neceſſities allowed him time to contract his thoughts into a leſſer 
compaſs. It is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that he was not ſincere in his profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
and ſtill more ridiculous, if poſſible, to ſuppoſe that he had any affection for Popery ; though 
in point of politics, he always continued ſteady to his firſt friends [DJ]. His application to 
ſtudy was ſo intenſe, that he would frequently paſs whole nights in writing, which, with 
ſome traverſes of fortune, is ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death. Upon the whole, ſays 
this writer, he was reckoned a good kind of man ; but wanting ſomewhat in point of pru- 


dence, and by no means a manager of his maney, ſo that he left behind him a widow and 
ſix children, with a ſcanty proviſion. His eldeſt daughter Mary was married in his life- 


time to Mr Bearcroft, then of Merton college 


Oxford. He publiſhed ſome other pieces 


not yet mentioned, an account of which may be ſeen below [E]. 


© him. However, had I really been under ſome fa. 

vourable prejudices in compiling the life of ſo great 

a prelate and miniſter of ſtate, who employed all 

his eccleſiaſtical revenues not in a ſacrilegious ap- 

plication of them to private uſes, 'and all the reve- 
nues ariſing from his civil employments not to ag- 
grandize his own family, but in acts of public mu- 
nificence, eſpecially towards the advancement of 
learning, which glorious deſign both the univerſities 
have ſo often and ſo juſtly celebrated ; though in 
this reſpect I had not, indeed, written Cardinal 
Wolſey's life according to the ſtrict rules of hiſtori- 

cal juſtice, yet an error, which for the ſake of ſome 
beneficent actions had induced me to cover a mul- 

titude of faults, would certainly have been more 
pardonable, than the method according to which I 

perceive his life would have been written under 
your direction, with all bitterneſs, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil ſpeaking.” 

[D] He was always fleady to his firſt friends. ] He 
gave a very conſpicuous proof of this ſteadineſs, in 

reſpe& to Biſhop Atterbury, while under proſecution, 

He declares, that a very learned prelate generouſly 

offered to let him compile the life of Cardinal Wolſey 

in his houſe: © I ſhould (ſays he) under ſuch a di- 

* reQtion, not only have had the benefit of many cu- 

rious and deep reſearches into eccleſiaſtical anti- 

quity, but of the beſt and moſt uſeful inſtructions, 

both in reſpe& to the matter and the conduct of my 

work. I ſhall not (continues he) incur any cenſure 

for paying a debt of gratitude to a learned prelate, 

under his preſent circumſtances, or for celebrating 

thoſe great talents wherein, as a perſon of capacity. 
and letters, his moſt inveterate enemies (2) muſt al- 

low him to excell. It is igncble and unjuſt, becauſe 

men are charged with high crimes, either to refuſe 

them thoſe grateful acknowledgments which are due 

to their beneficial actions, or to deny their extraordi- 

nary and diſtinguiſhed abilities on other accounts (3). 

But in the hope of incurring no cenſure for this culoge, 

he was, it ſeems, miſtaken, inſomuch, that even his 

aſhes were not ſuffered to reſt quietly in his grave. 

Dr Knight, a little aſter his death, atracked him in 

the ſevereſt manner. This adverſary ſhews his tem- 

per at ſetting out; he obſerves that our author ſpeaks 

unfavourably of Eraſmus, probably, ſays he, becauſe 

Eraſmus had by his writings favoured the Reforma- 

tion. If Dr Fiddes's life of the Cardinal is deſervedly 

called Wolſey's apology, by the ſame rule Dr Knight's 

life of Eraſmus may be called an apology for Eraſmus. 


(a) In his life of Dr Fiddes (ſays he) (4) cenſures the Reformation, 


Eraſmus, pub- 
liſhec in 1726. 


* and to give it the more home ſtroke, goes to the 
very root, and does all he can to evince the unjuſti- 
* fiable grounds it proceeded upon, ridicules the in- 
* ftruments of it, and inſinuates, that there was a 


change made for the worſe; and therefore palliates 
ſome of the moſt abſurd doctrines of the church of 
Rome, which were happily thrown off at the Re. 
formation.” He afterwards goes much further, aſ- 
ſerting, among other particulars, * that our author had 
* mo 1 and indeed moſt ſcandalouſly, le- 
flected upon the _ of the Reformation, as 
* laying on the groſſeſt colours they had to deform 
* thoſe of Popery.” He then proceeds to give what 
he calls the true riſe and occaſion of writing The /ifz 
of Cardinal Wolſey, which he declares to have been 
undertaken at the ſollicitation of the late Biſhop At- 
terbury, on occaſion of the diſpute in which he was 
then engaged with Archbiſhop Wake. He even 
ſticks not to aſſert, © that Biſhop Atterbury ſupplied 
* our author with his own collections, directed him 
* to the ſtock of others, procured him the whole party 
* for ſubſcribers, entertained him at his houſe in Weſt- 
* minſter, ſuggeſted matter and method, turned him 
to authorities and conjectures, and laid the whole 
l — for forming ſuch a life, as might blacken the 
* Reformation, caſt lighter colours upon Popery, and 
* even make © way for a Popiſh pretender.” To all 
which aſperſions, no other anſwer needs be given 
than this very true one, that our author was well 
nem to be then incapable of giving any anſwer 
at all, 

LE] An account of the reſt of his treatiſes.) Theſe are, 
I. Remarks upon the ſlate anatomy of Great Britain, &c. 
Lond. 1717, 8vo, in anſwer to a piece of John Toland, 
under the name of Patricola. 2. A defence of the Duke of 
Bucks's epitaph(5), Lond. 1721,8vo. In the conſtruction 
of that remarkable epitaph, it is obſervable that our au- 
thor gave a more favourable turn than was approved by 
his friend Dr Atterbury. 3. A general treatiſe of mora- 
lity, formed upon the principles of natural reaſen only ; 
with a preface in anſacer to two e/ays lately publiſhed in 
The fable of the bees, and ſome incidental remarks upon 
An inquiry concerning virtue, by the Right Lienourable 
Anthony Earl of Shaftibury, Lond. 1724, 8vo. In the 
courſe of this preface (which makes as much as one- 
fourth part of the book) he defends ſome opinions of 
the author of the Chara2eriftics, in oppoſition to the 
author of the Search into the nature of ſocicty ; and con- 
clades with a vindication of his kinſman Dr Radciif, 
from the aſperfions caſt upon him on account of his 
very large benefactions to Oxford. In the title page 
he ſtyles himſelf Chaplain to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer; and in the 
dedication to the Earl of Pembroke, he acknowledges 
the obligation of a very defirable favour lately received 
from that nobleman, The treatiſe itſelf is founded 
upon the principles of Father Malebranche, who is 
highly extolled by him. Beſides theſe, our author 
publiſhed, 4. A preparative to the Lord's Supper. P 


x Ek GE 


Tue ſab®ance of FIRMIN [Tromas], a perſon well deſerving a place in this collection, on account 


tuts article is 
taken from the 
life of the au- 
thor, edit. Lord. 
1*g8, vo. 


of his memorable benefactions and charities, which, though an invincible Socinian, gained 
him in his time the univerſal eſteem of all perſuaſions. He was born June 1632, at Ipſ- 
wich in Suffolk, where his parents, Henry and Prudence Firmin, lived in good reputa- 
tion, with a competent fortune ; but being Puritanically inclined, though without ſeparating 
from the eſtabliſhed church, gave their ſon no other education than to qualify him for a 


trade; and accordingly, at a proper age, put him ont to an apprenticeſhip in Lon 
where 


(5) See the 
Duke's article, 
in remark [I]. 


© % 0 


% Wood, who where his maſter (a), being an Arminian, attended the ſermons of the then famous and 
—2 much admired preacher John Goodwin, in Coleman-ſtreer, and taking his apprentice 
;[ricularly ne, along with him to that congregation, young Ficmin exchanged, as we are told, the har (h 
bent opinions of Calvin, in which he had been educated, for thote, in his opinion, note reaſon- 


Marchment _ by | | | | 
2 r able ones of Arminius and the Remonſtrants (5), which, indeed, were ſuited more to his * ai tics 
— It ar ed to 


*roverly, as very benevolent nature; which ſoon began to be taken notice of by his maſter's cuſtomers, na rae Gr 
oe _ 25 who were ſo won by his moſt pleaſing and reſpectful addreſs (c), that they choſe to deal g be 
% tis nimble- with the apprentice rather than the maſter [4]. As ſoon as he was made free, he bega ende of theſs 
— 2 to trade for himſelf; his amiable qualities ſoon obtained him a large acquzintance among 5 tor 
cured him the foreigners, as well as Engliſh, eſpecially the clergy, ſome of whom were frequent gueſls mons in tete 
__ Ai at his table. This was of great ſervice to him afterwards in his deſigns, both in relation * 
Life. to the poor and the public; and though ſomewhat expenſive to his at preſent (lender abi- 

lities, his firſt ſtock amounting only to 100 l. yet he improved it ſo much, that he obtained 

a citizen's daughter in marriage, with a fortune of 300 l. in 1660 [BJ. He had ſome time 

before fallen into an intimacy with Mr John Biddle, who confirmed him in his Armin tan 

tenets, and carried him much farther; that memorable Unitarian made him a convert to 

his own principles (d), and from this period he became a confirmed Socinian [CJ]. Mr (4) For an ae- 
) See the cha- Firmin's diverſion in this part of his life was gardening (e); for which purpoſe, he culti- „in. igler, cs 
pe Col tivated a piece of ground at Hoxton, not a mile from London, where he raiſed flowers, + rams wig aan 
Clayton, and in time attained no ſmall ſkill in the culture of them, as alſo of herbs, greens, and 

fruit: trees of all ſorts; but in his way he uſed often to viſit the poor and fick, which was 

one of the leſſons of Mr Biddle, during whoſe impriſonment at Scilly, our trader was 

ſettled in Lombard-ſtreet, where firſt Mr Jacomb, then Dr Outram, being minifte:s, he 

maintained with thoſe two excellent preachers and learned men a reſpectful and kind 

friendſhip, which was anſwered as affectionately and cordially on their parts. Now allo 

he grew into an intimacy with Dr Whichcot, Dr Worthington, Dr Wilkins, and Mr 

(afterwards Dr) Tillotſon [DJ. In 1664, he entered into a ſecond marriage with the 


daughter of a juſtice of peace in Eſſex, who, beſides all the qualifications of a good wife, 


brought him a conſiderable fortune, and he had ſeveral children by her. 
his benevolent ſpirit did not ſlacken, but he went about doing good as uſual. 


Nevertheleſs, 
The piague 


in 1665, and the fire in 1666, furniſhed him with variety of objects. In the former, he 
retired, as well as others, into the country; but left a Kinſman in his houſe, with orders to 
relieve ſome poor weekly, and to give out ſom e ſtuff to employ them in ſuch commodities 
as before. In the fire, he loſt his houſe in Lombard-ſtreer, and thereupon took a houſe and 
ware houſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet ; but in a few years he ſo improved his ſtock by trade, as to 
rebuild his houſe ; and having thus provided for himſelf and family, he built a warehouſe by 


[4] The cuſtomers choſe to deal with him rather than 
the maſler.] In the courſe of this ſervice, he met, 
however, with one rub. The elder apprentice having 
interverted 5 I. of his maſter's money, laid it to the 
charge of Tom Firmin ; but being ſhortly after ſeized 
with a diſorder that proved mortal, he confeſſed be- 


fore his death, that he purloined and ſpent the money, 


(r) His Life, . 
ubi ſupra, p. 8. 


2) He I fc her 
probably in a bad 
fate of heo1th, 
Ted. p. 11. 


(3) Ib d. p. 10. 


which Tom Firmin was not the leaſt privy to (1). 

[LB] He narried.] This wife brought him two 
children, but both died before him, and the mother 
lurvived her marriage only a few years. Her ſpouſe 
was at Cambridge upon tne buſineſs of his trade, and 
dreamed there that he ſaw his wife breathing her laſt, 
whereupon early in the morning he took horſe for 
London, and on the way met the meſſenger who had 
been ſent to give him notice of her deceale (2). 

[C] He was converted to Socinianiſm by Biddle.) He 
had a great eſteem for that Unitarian's piety and 
learning, and is that friend mentioned in Biddle's life, 
who gave him his bed and board till he was ſent pri- 
ſoner by Cromwell, then Protector, to the iſle of 
Scilly; and when there, Mr Firmin, with another 
friend, procured for him a yearly penſion of 100 
crowns from the Protector, beſides what he obtained 
for him from friends, or gave himſelf (3). 

[O] He became acquainted with Tillatſon.] When 
Tillotſon was called to Canterbury or elſewhere for 
buſineſs or health, he generally left it to Mr Firmin 
to provide preachers for his lecture at St Laurence, 
which office was performed ſo well by his friend, that 
there was never any complaint of the Dean's abſence : 
and this Mr Firmin could eaſily do, for now ther- 
was hardly a divine of note in London, or in the 
country that frequented London, that he was not 


acquainted with, which acquaintance helped him 


much to ſerve the intereſts of many hopeful w 
preachers and ſcholars, candidates for lectures, ſchools, 
cures, or rectories, for whom he would ſollicit with as 
much affection and diligence as other men do for their 
ſons or near relations, and this notwithſtanding his 
differing in religious principles. When Tillotſon 


printed his Sermons preached at St Laurence's againſt 


Socinianiſm, he ſent one of the firſt copies to Mr 
Firmin, who cauſed a reſpe&ful anſwer, intituled, 
Confiderations on the explications and defences of the 
doctrine of tie Trinity, to be drawn up and publiſhed, 


himſelf giving a copy of it to his Grace, then Arch- - 


biſhop of Canterbury, who having peruſed it, ſaid, 
My Lord of Sarum | Burnet} fall humble your writers. 
Nor did he afterwards expreſs the leaſt coldneſs on 
this account, but uſed Mr Firmin as before, thougle 
be continued immoveable in his Socinian principles. 
Queen Mary having heard much of Mr Firmin's uſe- 
fulneſs in all public deſigns, eſpecially thoſe of cha- 
rity, and that he was heterodox in the articles con- 
cerning the Trinity, ſpoke to Til:otſon, earneſtly re- 
commencing him to ſet his friend right in thoſe 
weighty and neceſſary points. The Archbiſhop an- 
ſwered, that he had often endeavoured it, but Mr 
Firmin having fo early and long imbibed the Socinian 
doctrine, was not now capable of a contrary impreſ- 


ſion (4). The truth of which obſervation is confirmed (4) Ibid. p. r4 
by a piece publiſhed in 1697, the year of his death, to 27, inclabva- 


intituled, The agreement betzreen the Unitarians and the 
Catholic Church, which was written at the inſtance 
chiefly of Mr Fumin, in anſwer to Mr Edwards, the 
Biſhops of Worcelter, Sarum, and Chicheſter, as well 


as Monſ. Luzanry (5). He had before, viz. in 1639 % M. p. 19. 


and 1690, cauſed to be written 4 brief hiftory of the 
Unitarians, and Bi notes on the creed of ISthanaſius. 
He publiſhed alſo Remaris upon Dr Sherlock”'s ſermon 
Upon the danger of corrupting the faith by philo- 
ſophy. We are alſo aſſured by the writer of bis 


life (6), that he was not lefs zealous for the doctrine (6) Ibid. p. 36. 


of the Unity, after the publication of the ſcheme of 
agreement, than before; and that when the contro- 


verſy about the Trinity ran very high, he purpoſed, 


beſides the continuation ot all bis former efforts, to 
hold aſſemblies for divine worſhip, diſtin& from the 
aſlemblies of any other denomination of Chriſtians ; 
but that he did not intend theſe aſſemblies by way of 
ſchiſm or ſeparation from the church, but only ay 
fraternitics in the church, who would undertake a more 
eſpecial care of that article. 

| the 
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the water - ſide for the laying up corn and coals, to be fold to the poor, in ſcarce and deat 
times, at the moderate rates they had been purchaſed for. He went on with his trade 
in Lombard-ſtreet till 1676, when he is ſuppoſed to be worth gooo1]. and that year he 
erected his warehouſe in Little Britain [E], tor the employment of the poor in the linen 
manufacture, in which he employed 1600 or 1700 ſpinners, beſides dreſſers of flax, weavers, 
and others. In 1681, he publiſhed a book, intituled, Propoſals for the employment of the 
poor. The deſign of this piece was to engage others to ſet the poor on work at a public 
charge, or at leaſt aſſiſt him and two or three friends in what he had now carried on for 
above five years, at the loſs of more than 1cool. But finding that the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London were not perſuaded by what he had offered in his book, and by diſ- 
courſe with them and the wealthy citizens, he began to leſſen the ſpinning trade. In 1690, 
(f) The pa- the deſign was taken up by the Patentees of the linnen manufacture (F); but that undertaking 


des dr Emin did not anſwer expectation. Upon this diſappointment, Mr Firmin reſolved, at the per- 


1001. a year to ſuaſion of ſome friends, to make trial of the woollen manufacture; becauſe at this the poor 
overſee and go- . 1 . a 
might make better wages than at linnen work; he took a houſe in Artillery-lane for the 


vern their manu- 


fature, which, purpoſe; but neither did this ſucceed. In the mean time, the charitable deſigns of work- 
upon the ill ſuc- . 8 $ 
ceſs of the under houſes, were accompanied by other charities : he laboured with a particular zeal and \ 


1 never activity in redeeming poor debtors out of priſon; and while he diſcharged great numbers 
: of priſoners, he took care for the better and eaſier ſubſiſtence of others while in priſon ; he 

alſo diſtributed, proportionably to their neceſſities, large ſums among the poor, at their 

houſes, in which he did not forget the poorer ſort of clergymen : he allo aſſiſted Mr Gouge 

in printing 8000 copies of the Bible and Liturgy in the Welch tongue, and printed 10,c00 

(x) This piece copies of The Scripture catechiſm (g), which he gave to his ſpinners and their children, and 


Welch actes, to thoſe of the hoſpital, engaging them to get it by heart. In 1680 and the following year, 


but the writer the French refugees furniſhed new work for Mr Firmin's charity and zeal ; he obtained the 


of Mr F:rmin'* London peſt-houſe, then empty, for their lodgings, and procured large ſums of money, beſides 
was wr:tten by Cloth, for their children at Ware in Hertfordſhire. In 1682, he let up a linnen manufacture 


— nA for the French at Ipſwich, and contributed to their meeting-houſe there. He had a principal 
followed the me- hand in the ſpecial collections now made every winter, about Chriſtmas, in churches, for 


dingen. The the poor in and about London. During the laſt twenty years of his life he was one of the 


W of Chriſtchurch hoſpital in London, to which, beſides what he gave out of his 
'rmin, becauſe OWN ſtock, he procured many conſiderable donations, and was particularly helpful to Sir 


pn. * Robert Clayton, the eminent benefactor thereto (). Theſe cares did not ſo wholly employ (5) Bgdr . 


Scripture, with- this active man, but that he was alſo a great commonwealth's man. He was a principal 1 Re- 


ert, he ſet uo a 


n = 4 9 * * 4: 
way particotze <NCOUrager and promoter of the pamphlets againſt the bad deſigns of King James's decla- cock ud tat 
party or perſua- ration. Every body knows the great numbers of Iriſh nobility, gentry, and others, who ah end 4 


* ; = Liz, fled to England from the perſecution and proſcription of King James II. briefs and other . 
. . o 8 1 A - . 4 . u w (IC 
means were ſet on foot for their relief; in all which Mr Firmin was ſo active, that he re- beute, one a: 


ceived a letter of thanks for his diligence and kindneſs, ſigned by the Archbiſhop of d. ach- 


end, the other at 


Tuam, and ſeven biſhops. He furthered the Revolution as much as lay in his power, the north-e1t 


and after King William's ſettlement on the throne, he was particularly diligent in encou- f. Ser tous | 


raging the manufacture of the Luſtring company. He took great pains, in conjunction green-olly, an 
2 new dick 


with one Mr Renew, and was at much expence, to prevent correſponding with France, and „ b. 
the importation of French ſilks and other commodities from thence. But he was not more repvirs! -1i the 


Walls ad !2velled 


a friend to the liberties of the nation, and to the new eſtabliſhment, than he was an enemy dhe reads. i 
to licentiouſneſs : he was from the firſt a member of the Society for the reformation of man- nie wire dove 


at his own pro er 


ners, and contributed to this his advice, aſſiſtance, and ſollicitations, as much as his leiſure v aud cage. 
would permit. In 1693, upon Sir Robert Clayton's election for Preſident of St Thomas's 
hoſpital in Southwark, Mr Firmin was choſen one of the governors ; and indecd there was 
ſcarce any public truſt or charity in which he either was not or might not have been con- 
cerned. By his manifold charitable employments he had much weakened his naturally 
ſtrong and firm conſtitution, having been ſometimes liable to jaundices, often afflicted with 
cholics, and ſcarce ever without a cough, his lungs had long been phthyſical ; but the 


[E] He ſet up bis warehouſe in Little Britain.] Dr * with that vigour and good ſucceſs, that many hun- 
Tillotſon, ſpeaking of this charity, in his ſermon at * dreds of poor children, and others who lived idle 
the funeral of Mr: Gouge, anno 1681, obſerves, * before, unprofitable both to themſelves and the 
* that he ſet the poor of St Sepulchre's pariſh, where * public, now maintain themſelves, and are alſo 
* he was miniſter, to work, at his own charge. He * ſome advantage to the community. By the al- 

* bought flax and hemp for them to ſpin ; when ſpun, * fiſtance and charity of many excellent and well- 
* he paid them for their work, and cauſed it to be * diſpoſed perſons, Mr Firmin is enabled to bear 
* wrought into cloth, which he ſold as he could, him- the unavoidable Joſs and charge of ſo vaſt an un- 
« ſelf bearing the whole loſs. This was (continues dertaking; and by his own forward inclination to 
© he) a very wiſe and well choſen way of charity; charity, and unwearied diligence and activity, is 
and, in the good effect of it, a much greater charity fitted to ſuſtain and go through the incredible pains 
„than if he bad given to thoſe very perſons freely of it (7). Our author uſed & diſtribute charity (7) Seren - 
and for nothing ſo much as he made them to earn among his work folks, eſpecially at Chriſtmas ; he 1 
* by their work; becauſe, by this means, he reſcued alſo laid in vaſt quantities of coals, and whoever of 93- "+ 
them from two moſt dangerous temptations, idleneſs them brought in two pounds of yarn 24 take away 
and poverty. This courſe (proceeds he) ſo happily a peck of coals, to carry which away, he gave them 
« deviſed and begun by Mr Gouge, gave, it may be, canvaſs bags; he alſo diſtributed among them ſhift- 
* the firſt hint to that uſeful and worthy citizen Mr ing, to the amount, in two years, of 3000 ſhirts and (8) His Life, 
Thomas Firmin, of a much larger deſign, which ſhits (8). p. 3, 32. 
« has been managed by him ſome years in this city 5 
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FIRMIN. FIELDING. 
more immediate cauſe of his death was a fever, which ſeized his ſpirits, beginning with 4 
chilneſs and ſhivering, followed by a heat. He was at the ſame time afflicted both in his 
lungs with a great ſhortneſs of breath, not having ſtrength to * and alſo with 
terrible pains in his bowels, through which, for many hours, ing could be made to 
paſs. He had for many years been troubled with a large rupture. All theſe diſorders 
made his laſt illneſs very ſhort. He had wiſhed in his lifetime that he might not lie above 
two days on his laſt ck. bed: God granted his deſire, he lay not ſo long by eight hours. 
He died December 20, 1697. Purſuant to his deſire often lignified, he was interred in the 
cloyſters of Chriſtchurch hoſpital London, where there is a plain marble plate, with an in- 
ſcription, erected to his memory [Y J. In his perſon he was of a lower ſtature, well propor- 
tioned ; his complexion fair and bright; his eye and countenance lively; his aſpect manly, 
and promiſing ſomewhat extraordinary. You would readily take him for a man of good 
ſenſe, worth, and dignity ; walking or ſitting he appeared more comely than ſtanding (till, - 
for his mien and action gave a gracefulneſs to his perſon. The endowmeats, inclinations, 

and qualities of his mind may be beſt judged by the account we have given of his life. It 

appears he was quick of apprehenſion and diſpatch, and yet almoſt indefatigably induſtrious, 
properties that we very rarely meet in the ſame man. He was inquiſitive, and very inge- | 
nious, 1. e. he had a thirſt of knowing much; his mercurial wit enabled him to acquire a 
large knowledge with little labour, but he was utterly againſt ſubtleties in religion. He 
could not diſſemble; on the contrary, you might eaſily perceive his love or anger, his 
liking or diſliking; perhaps in both theſe re;pefts he was rather too open, but both 
are the effects of ſincerity, and an argument of an honeſt man. He never affected proudly 
the reſpects of others, whether above or below him. He was facetious enough, but with- 
out affecting it; for he valued (what indeed himſelf excelled in) judgment rather than wit. 
He was neither preſuming or over bold, nor yet timorous; a little prone to anger, but 
never exceſſive in it, either as to meaſure or time. His manner of converſing was agreeable, 
fo that ſeldom any broke friendſhip with him. Being well aflured himſelf of his own in- 
tegrity, he would even unconcernedly hear that this or that man had ſpoken ill of him, 


[F] 4 monument erected lo his memory, &c.] Beſides the univerſal eſt-em of honefl men, made him the hap- 


that monument, another was ſet up by the Lady Clay- pieſt perſon in the world. But his charity (which 
ton, with the concurrence of her huſband Sir Robert, 


at their garden at Marden in Surry, in a walk there, un confined 9 2 Jeet, or party) is moſt 
called M Firmin's walk, by reaſon of his contrivance 7 thy imitation, at leaft in ſome degree, O reader. 


and activity in it. This monument is a marble pillar He was as liberal of his oa, as faithful in diſiri- 
about eight feet high, with an urn and flowers grow- buting the pions donations of others, aubom he fucceſs- 
ing out of it, and this motto, Floreſcit funere wirtus. 


There is alſo a marble table fixed on one ſide of the faly 2 n nnn refed, p wy ws 
pillar, with this inſcription : labouring poor: for of vagrant, ial:, and inſolent b g- 
gart, he was no advocate nor encouroger. His agres- 
able temper rendering him an extracrdinary lower of 
gardens, he contrived this wcalk, which bears bis 
name, and where his improving conver/ation and 
None ever paſſed the ſeveral periods of human life more examfle are ſtill remembered. But fnce Ueaven has | 5 
irreproachably, or performed the common duties of ſo- better diſpoſed of him, this Pillar is erected to Charity 
ciety with greater ſincerity and approbation. Though and Friendſbip, by Sir Robert Clayton and Martha 


To perpetuate (as far as marble and 
Love can do it) the memory of 
Thomas Firmin, Citizen of London. 


it appears by His public ſpirit, that he thought himſelf 


born rather for the benefit of others than his own pri- 
vate advantage, yet the ſatisfa#ion of doing good, and 


his Lady, who firſt builded ard planted in Marden. 


Born at Ipſwich in Suffolk, 
Buried in Chriſtchurch 4o/pita/ London, 


FIELDING [Hznzy], a humordus and polite writer, was born at Sharpham-park, 
near Glaſtonbury in Somerſetſhire, April 22, 1707, the ſeat of his father, the Honour- 
able Edmund Fielding, who ſerved in the wars under the Duke of Marlborough, and ar- 
rived to the rank of Lieutenant-general at the latter end of King George I. or the begin- 
ning of George II. (a). His eldeſt fon Henry received the firſt rudiments of his educa- ( n 
tion at home, under the care of the Rev. Mr Oliver; thence removed to Eaton ſchool, #51 of Daaby, 
where he made a diſtinguiſhed progreſs in the Claſſics, for which he ever retained a ſtrong aid, Beke 
admiration z and became acquainted with Lord Lyttelton, Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, Sir Charles of xington Our 
Hanbury Williams, the late Mr Wynnington, ſome of whom were very ſerviceable to e mother 
him afterwards. From Eaton he was ſent, at ſeventeen years of age, to Leyden in Hol- of Juege Gola, 
2 was you land, to ſtudy the civil law under the famous Vitriarius (5). He ſtaid at that univerſity 9 
there at e about two years, when the failure of remittances brought him to London, where, though 
— eat under age, he found himſelf his own maſter; from which ſource flowed all the inconve- 
times juris -. niencies that attended him throughout the remainder of his life. The brilliancy of his wit, 
89 the vivacity of his humour, and his high reliſ of ſocial enjoyment, ſoon brought him 
into requeſt with the men of taſte and literature, and with the voluptuous of all ranks. 
2 His finances were not anſwerable to the frequent draughts made upon him by the extra- 
vagance which naturally followed [A]. This brought him into difficulties, but difficulties 


were 


[4] The extravagance which natura'ly followed.) it that would. The fact was, General Fielding had 
He was allowed, indeed, 200 l. a year by his father; by our author's mother, beſides himſelf, a ſon Ed- 


but, as be himſelf uſed to ſay, any body might pay mund, who was an officer in the marine ſervice, and 
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of a better ſituation. 


reſources in his wit and invention. 
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were far from ſubduing him ; on the contrary, his ſpirit roſe as they roſe, his imagination 
was fond of ſeizing every gay proſpect, and, in his worſt adverſities, filled him with hopes 


To obtain which, he now flattered himſelf that he ſhould find his 
The theatre, he obſerved, was the beſt fund to venture 


(O While he was thoſe talents in, and he commenced writer for the ſtage in 1727 (c), being then about 


at Leyden, he 
made ſome ef- 
forts towards a 
comedy, in the 
ſketch of Don 
Quixcte in Enge 
land, which he 
afterwards com- 
pleted, 


(He has been 
freque n ly 
known by his 
intimates to re- 


tire late at night 
from a tavcrn to 


his chambers, 
and there read 
and make ex- 
tracts from the 
moſt abſtruſe au- 
thors, for ſeveral 
hours before he 
went to bed, 


(1) Author of 
the Hiſtory of 
David Simple, 
and ſome Letters, 
beth aſter the 
manner of her 
brother, who 
wrote a criticiſm 
upon them, 
which is printed 
in the collection 
of his works. 
(2) He had fix 
ſons by his ſecond 
match, all dead 
except Jolin, 
who, though 
blind, is at pre- 
ſent in the com- 
miſſion of the 
peace fox Midile- 
ſex, Surry, Eſſex, 
and the hberties 
ot Wei.minſter, 


twenty years of age. 


His firſt dramatic piece was called Love in ſeveral maſques, which 


being favourably received, his ſecond play The Temple Beau appeared the next year : he 
puſhed on, and within the compaſs of ten years he produced no leſs than eighteen theatrical 


performances [B], before he was thirty years of age (d). 
a writer for the ſtage, when he married Miſs Craddock, a beauty from Saliſbury. 


Mr Fielding had not been lang 
About 


which time, a moderate eſtate by the death of his mother devolved to him at Stower in 


Dorſetſhire. To that 


place he retired with his wife, on whom he doated, with a reſolu- 
tion to bid adieu to all the follies and intemperances of a town life. 


But unfortunately a 


kind of family pride here gained an aſcendant over him, and he began immediately to vie 
in ſplendor with the neighbouring country ſquires. With an eſtate not much above 2001. 
per annum, and his wife's fortune which did not exceed 15001. he incumbered himſelf 
with a large retinue of ſervants, all clad in coſtly yellow liveries : for their maſter's ho- 
nour, theſe people could not deſcend ſo low as to be careful in their apparel, but in a 
month or two were unfit to be ſeen, the ſquire's dignity required that they ſhould be new 
equipped; and his pl-afure conſiſting in ſociety and convival mirth, hoſpitality threw open 
his doors, and in leſs than three years, entertainments, hounds, and horſes, entirely de- 
voured a little patrimony, which, had it been managed with oeconomy, might have ſe- 


cured to him a ſtate of independence for the reſt of his life. 


In this exigence he betook 


himſelf to the ſtudy of the law lucrative, and took chambers in the Temple, being then 


about thirty years of age. 


While he was a ſtudent there, his application was remarkably 


intenſe (e). After the cuſtomary time of probation, he was called to the bar: he attended 
with aſſiduity, both in term time and on the weſtern circuit, as long as his health per- 
mitted [C]; but this diligence was ſoon broken by the gout, and the profits by the law 
diminiſhing, he was obliged, for an immediate ſupport to himſelf and his family, to pro- 


duce almoſt extempore a play, a farce, a pamphlet, or a news paper. 


A large number 


of fugitive political tracts, which had their value when the incidents were actually paſſing 


on the ſcene of buſineſs, came from his pen. 


The periodical paper called The Champion 


owed its chief ſupport to his abilities. He now became ſenſible that his talents were turned 
chiefly to fabulous narration ; and the morning, noon, and evening of his genius are con- 


ſpicuouſly apparent in his Joſeph Andrews [D], Tom Jones, and Amelia. 


four daughters, Catharine, Urſula, Sarah (1), and 
Beatrice; and marrying again after her death, had ſo 
large an increaſe cf family (2), and that too fo quick, 
that he could not ſpare any conſiderable diſburſements 
for the maintenance of his eldeſt ſon, who was ſenſible 
of it, and therefore, in whatever difficulties he might 
be involved, was never wanting in his filial piety. 
[B] Eighteen theatrical performances.) His plays 
met with no good ſucceis, the characters were im- 
perfect half-lengths, and the wit coarſe and indeli- 
cate, inſomuch, that the quarry of his wit and hu- 
mour-in ſome of his pieces was higher game, particularly 
in reſpect of The hiſtorical regiſter, than in prudence 
he ſhould have choſen, and were principal motives 
for making that law which ſubjected all new pieces 
to the inſpection of a licenſer. To theſe cauſes of 
his failure in the drama may be added that ſovereign 
contempt he always entertained for the underſtand- 
ings of mankind. It was in vain to tell him that a 


particular ſcene was dangerous, on account of its 


coarſeneſs, or becauſe it retarded the general buſineſs 
with feeble efforts of wit; he doubted the diſcern- 
ment of his auditors, and fo thought himſelf ſecured 
by their ſtupidity, if not by his own humour and vi- 
vacity. A very remarkable inſtance of this diſpoſition 
appeared, when the comedy of The wedding-day was 
put into rehearſal. An actor, who had a principal part 
in the piece, and, though young, was then by the 
advantage of happy requiſites an early favourite of 
the public, told Mr Fielding, he was apprehenſive 
that the audience would make free with him in a par- 
ticular paſlage; adding, that a repulſe might ſo flurry 
his ſpirits, as to diſconcert him for the reſt of the 
night, and therefore begyed that it might be omitted. 
No, d—mn em, replied the bard, if the ſcene is nat a 
go:d one, ler them find it out. Accordingly the play 
was brought on without alteration, and juſt as had 
been foreſeen, the houſe was provoked at the paſſage 
before objeQed to; and the performer, alarmed and 


uneaſy at the hiſſes he met with, retired into the 


green-room, where the author was ſolacing himſelf 


with a bottle of champaign. He had by this time 


Soon after the 
publifhing 


drank pretty plentifully, and cocking his eye at the 
actor, while ſtreams of tobacco trickled down from 
the corner of his mouth. Lat the matter, Garrick ? 
ſays he, what are they hi//ing now? Why, the ſcene 
tnat I begged of you to retrench, I knew it would 
not do; and they have ſo frightened me, that I ſhall 
not be able to colle& myſelf again the whole night. 
Oh -n em, replies the author, they have found it 
out, have they? If we add to this an obſervation of 
his own, that he left off writing for the ſtage when 
he ought to have begun, and together with this, con- 
fid-r his extreme hurry and diſpatch, we ſhall be able 
fully to account for his not bearing a more diſtin- 
guilhed place in the rank of dramatic writers (3). In- 
deed, how could it be otherwiſe ? when he had con- 
tracted to bring on a play or a farce, he would go 
home rather late from a tavern, and the next morn- 
ing deliver a ſcene for the players, written upon the 
papers which had wrapped up the tobacco, in which 
he fo much delighted. . 

[C] He attended the weſtern circuit.] The gentle- 
men of that circuic have the following tradition con- 
cerning him: that having attended the Jucges two or 
three years, without the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, he 
publiſhed propoſals for a new law book; which being 
circulated round the country, the young bazrcilter was 
loaded at the enſuing aſſiaes u ith. briefs at every town 
on the circuit. But his practice thus ſuddenly in- 
creaſed, almoſt as ſuddenly declined (4). He is al- 
lowed. however, to have acquired a reſpectable ſhare 
of juriſprudence, and, in ſome particular branches, 
he is ſaid to have ariſen to a degree of eminence, 


4 Almoſt all 
his plays and 
farces, not above 
two or three 
having -ppeared 
hace that time, 
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(3) His comedy 
of the Miſer, 
moitly taken 
from Mol:ere, 
has maintained 
its ground upon 
the ſlage ever 
ſince it was firſt 
pertor died. 


(4) Abridgment 
of his life pre- 
fixed to his 
works, inſerted 


in the Annual 


more eſpecially in crown law, as may be judged from eg ter tor 176% 


his leaving two volumes in folio upon that ſubject, 
which remain ſtill unpubliſhed in the hands of his 
brother Sir John Fielding, who deems it perfect in 
ſome parts. 

[D] Toſeph Andrews.) It may not be improper 
here to mention, that the Reverend Mr Young, a 
learned and much eſteemed friend of our author, ſat 
for Parſon Adams. Mr Young was remarkable for 
his intimate acquaintance with the Greek authors, 

* an 


Zvo. 


borrewed iſhi 
(/)Hevorreved publiſhing 


the name 2 
H.ſtory of Pa- 


"picked by Mr eye 


Richardſon 4 
cater, Whiel 
having 2 prodi- 
g10u5 run, the 

{ame author 
rinted lil z- 
wiſe another 
ebe cf te 
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of Joſeph Andrews (f), Fielding's laſt comedy The wedding day was exhibited 


* 


59 


on the ſtage, and was attended with an indifferent ſhare of ſucceſs (g). In the mean While, (g) He declares 
he ſaw his wife, whom he tenderly loved, daily langui ſhing and wearing away before his 


this trying occaſion, and on her death, which happened about this time, brought on 


ſuch a vehemence of grief, that his friends began to think him in danger of loſing his traſon. *x<-<4 7 l. 


When the firſt emotions of his ſorrow were abated, he began again to ſtruggle wich his 
fortune: he engaged in two periodical papers ſucceſſively, The true patriot and The Jaco- "ccllanies. 


bite journal. 


He had now attained the age of forty-three, and being inceſſantly aſſaulted 


be intitoled, by reiterated attacks of the gour, he became incapable of purſuing the buſineſs of a barriſter 


tand with the 


wile of Sir ha, commiſſion of the 


Grand'f n, be- 
tees other 


th ngSe 


e longer (&). In the beginning of 1753, having taken what is called the Duke of Portland' 


6. th | 4 . * 
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tor 1702. 


any longer. 


In that incapacity he accepted the office of an acting magiſtrate in the 
peace for Middleſex, with an annual penſion out of the public ſervice 


money. That he was not inattentive to the calls of his duty, is evident from the many 


tracts he publiſhed relating to ſeveral of the 


penal laws, and to the vices and malpractices 


that though this 
play was ated 


s: the fortitude of mind with which he met all other calamities of life, deſerted him on fs nicht-, yer 


bis profits from 
the houſe did not 


Gene al preface 
to our author's 


Which thoſe laws were intended to reſtrain (5). All the laborious duties of this office could (5) P-rticularly 
not ſtill ſtifle his invention: he found leifure to amuſe himſelf, and afterwards the world, 
with The h ſtory of Tom Fones[E]. This is indeed his maſter-piece, here the vigour of 


his mind app-ars iu its full growth and 
Now degrees, into a decline. 


perfection; from this period it funk, though by 
Amelia, which ſucceeded Fom Jones in about four years, 
has ind-ed the marks of genius, but of a genius beginning to fall into decay. 
was planning aud executing this piece, his conſtitution, now greatly impaired and enfeebled 
was ſtill labouring under the attacks of the gout, which were of courſe ſeverer than ever 


W hile he 


yet the activity of his mind was not to be ſubdued, one literary purſuit was no ſooner over, 


than freſh game arvſe (i). 


by Sir Alexander Drawcanfir, Rut. and cenſor-general of Great Britain, was immediately ſet 
on foot : it came out twice a week, and conduce fo much to the entertainment of the public, won of Fro: 
that it was felt with a general regret that the author's health did not permit him to continue it > wage * pigs 


perſuaded by Mr Ranby, the King's premier ſerjcant-ſurgeon, to go immediately to Bath, the 


waters there being a ſovereign remedy for the jaundice, which was then his caſe. Accord- 


ingly he ſear to have lodgings taken there for a month; but, while he was 


preparing for the 


Journey, the Duke of Newcaſtle, then ſecretary of ſtate, deſired him to form the beſt plan he 
could for putting an end to the murders and ſtreet robberies, which were become ſo intolerable. 
He complied with the propoſal, and having drawn up ſuch a plan as was approved of, the 
ſum of 6001. was paid out of the treaſury, in purſuance of his propoſal ; a third part of 
which was no ſooner received by him, than he fer about the buſineſs, and ſurprizingly per- 
formed his promiſe before Chriſtmas that year [F]. But the pains he had taken in the 
execution, had reduced him to ſuch a condition, as the Bath waters did not extend to ; 
he therefore diſmiſſed his lodging there, reſigned his magiſtrate's office to his half brother, 
now Sir John Fielding, who had been his clerk ſome time, and retired into the country, 
with a jaundice, a dropſy, and an aſthma. But he returned to town in February, and be- 
came the patient of the famous Dr Ward, by whoſe advice he was tapped, and alſo took 


and had as paſſionate a veneration for cut as 
Parſon Adams; the overflewings of his benevolence 
were as ſtrong, and his fits of reverie a: frequent, 
and occurred tuo upon the moſt intereſting occaſions. 
Ot this laſt obſervation a ſingular inſtance is given by 
a gentleman who ferved during the laſt war in Fian- 
ders, in the very ſame regiment to which Mr Young 
was chaplain. On a fine ſummer's evening he thought 
proper to indulge himſelf in his love of a ſolitary 
—__ and accordingly ſallied forth from his tent: 
the beauties of the hemiſphere and the landſkip round 
bim paſſed warmly on his imagination; his heart 
overflowed with benevolence to all God's creatures, 
and gratitude to the ſupreme diſpenſer of that ema- 
nation of glory which covered the face of things. 
It is very poſſible that a paſſage in his dearly beloved 
A ſchylus occured to his memory on this occaſion, 
and buried his thought in a profound meditation. 
Whatever was the object of his reffections, certain it 
is, that ſomething did powerfully ſeize his imagina- 
tion, fo as to preclude all attention to things that lay 
immediately before him, and in that deep fit of ab- 
ſence Mr Young proceeded on his walk, till he ar- 
rived very quietly and calmly in the enemy's camp, 
where he was with difficulty. brought to a recollection 
of himſelf by the repetition of 2ui va la? [Who 
goes there ? from the ſoldiers upon duty. The 


officer who commanded, finding that he had ſtrayed 
thither in the undeſigning ſimplicity of his heart, and 
ſeeing an innate — . in his priſoner, which com- 
manded his reſpe&, very poktely gave him leave to 
purſue his contemplations home again. 


LE] The hiſtory of Tom Jones.] His genius ſhines 


whole 


out here in its meridian glory, u hen all his faculties 
were in perfect uniſon, and confpired to produce a 
complete work, eminent in all the eſſentials of com- 
olition ; fable, character, ſentiment, and elocution. 
In many parts of it we find him poſſeſſed of the ſofter 
graces of characier, painting, and deſcription; many 
fituations and fenti are touched with a delicate 
band, and throughout the work he. ſeems to feel as 
much delight in expreſſing the amiable part of human 
nature, as in his early days he had in exaggeratmg 
the ſtrong and harſh features of turpitude and defor- 
mity. 'Fhere breathes an air of philanthropy through- 

out this work. | 
[F]! He performed his promiſe before Chriſtmas. ] 
Within a few days after he received the 2001. the 
ang of cut-throats was iatirely diſperſed, 
ſeven of them were in cuſtody, and of the reſt ſome 
were fled out of town, and others out of the king- 
dom; and though his health was reduced to the laſt 
extremity, he continued to act with vigour againſt 
theſe violences, by which means, during a great part 
of November, and all December, there was not ſo 
much as a murder nor a fingle robbery committed. 
Thus, he ſuppreſſed the evil for a time, and hinted 
the means of ſuppreffibg it for ever. The advantage 
alſo was very conſiderable to the government in point 
of expence: the 1001. promiſed by proclamation for 
apprehending villains amounted to ſeveral 1000 l. 
within a year, beſides increaſing the evil and propa- 
plan 


gating the worſt kind of perjuries ; whereas his 
1 the government to more expence than 


ad not 
300 l. and had produced none of the ill conſequences 


above mentioned. 
the 


A charge to the 


you jury at 


June 29. 1749 3 


beſides the In- 
quiry into the cauſe 


of the i, creaje of 
robberies; and A 


propoſal for the 


T maintenance of (be 
3 Peer. 


A periodical paper, under the title of The Covent garden journal, (i) He wrote, 


among other 


things, an ac- 


arce alſo, and 


g even a puppet- 


ow of his, were 


( —_— p K - a 0 ſh 
de Medicine near a year, which carried off the ſymptoms of a lingering imperfect gout, he was erhib ted at the 


little houſe in 
the Hay-market. 
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evening with tar · water, which leſſened. his complaint, and procured him an appetite ; but the 
water of the dropſy, though ſomewhat abated, ſtill kept running, he was 4 7 therefore 
a ſecond time. tn May he went to a country. houſe which he had at Ealing in Kent, for the 
ſake of the air; but returning at the end of that month, he underwent the trochar a third 

time; after which, he took a journey to Liſbon, by the advice of his phyſicians. He ſet out 

for that city June 26, 1754, but made a ſhort ſtay there; and after his return, keeping up 

{1) The intre- the gaiety of his ſpirit to the laſt, he wrote a very pleaſant account of his journey (7), which, 
dution co roar, however, he did not ſurvive above two months, ſinking under a complication af cruel 
by bimſelf, diſtempers in Auguſt 1754. He left behind him (tor he married a ſecond time) a widow 
and four children, three of which were- living in 1762, and training up in a handfome 

courſe of education, under the care of their uncle, with the aid of a very generous dona- 

(#) This very tion given annually by Ralph Allen Eſq; of Prior-park (m), for that purpole. Thus was 
moan a cloſed a courſe of diſappointment, diſtreſs, vexation, infirmity, and ſtudy, with which his 


dead, and by his life was chequered, and perhaps with ſtronger proportions than has been the lot of many. 
bl wry The writer of his life, who has drawn his character at large, obſerves, that he was in ſta- 
— oder ture rather riſing above fix feet; his frame of body large, and remarkably robuſt. His 
l paſſions were tremblingly alive all over; impatient of diſappointment or ill- uſage, elate in 
proſperity, overflowing with gratitude at every inſtance of iriendſhip or generoſity ; ſteady 
in his private attachments; in his reſentments manly, but temperate. Open, unbounded, 
and ſocial in his temper, he knew no love of money, but puſhed his contempt of avarice 
into the oppoſite extreme of prodigality. Though diſpoſed to gallantry, he was remark- 
able for tenderneſs to his wife, and the ſtrongeſt affection for his children. Of ſickneſs and 
poverty he was ſingularly patient, and under the preſſure of thoſe evils he would quictiy 
read Cicero de conſolatione; but if either of them threatened his wife, he was impetuous 
for her relief. A ſenſe of honour he had as lively and delicate as molt men, but ſumetimes 
his paſſions were too turbulent for it, or rather his neceſſities were too preſſing; in all caſes 
where delicacy was departed from, his friends knew how his own feelings reprimanded 
him. The intereſt of virtue and religion he never betrayed ; the former is amiably en- 
forced in his works; and for the defence of the latter, he had projected a laborious Anſwer 
to the poſthumous philoſophy of Bolingbroke. As a magiſtrate, he was alio zealous for the 
order and welfare of the community which he ſerved. His works were publiſhed in 1762, 
in eight volumes 8 vo. to the firſt of which is prefixed an account of his life and writings, 


whence the ſubſtance of this article is chicfly taken. 


FORBES [PaTrxicx], Lord of Corſe, and Baron of Oneil, in the ſhire of Aberdeen 


in Scotland, and Biſhop of that dioceſe, was born in 1564, and educated both at the 
univerſities of Aberdeen and St Andrews; and by his learning and abilities became very 
inſtrumental in improving the affairs of the church of Scotland, which were in great con- 
fuſion. Popery, indeed, was at that time declining, and in a great meaſure aboliſhed, 
yet nothing conliſtent or poſitive could be preſently eſtabliſhed in its room, the Reformers 
there generally running upon negatives againſt Pop.ſh doctrines. In the mean while, the 
churches in many places became ruinous, the endowments being either inſufficient or per- 
verted to other uſes, whereby learning wanted due encouragement, there were but few 
(s) Parkes ts good preachers, and even thoſe more remarkable for zeal than knowledge (a). In this 
——— unhappy ſtate of the church, the Lord of Corſe made it his buſineſs to encourage pious 
— Braves and able miniſters, and in ſeveral ſet conferences, as well as occaſional diſcourſes, inſtructed 
edit. Amſt, 1645, the people, eſpecially Papiſts, who would hear nothing from the pulpit. He was yet a lay- 
folio. man, but became ſo conipicuous, that he was often ſollicited to enter into the miniſtry, by 
many eminent perſons both in church and ſtate. He ſubmitted at length to their judgments, 
and was ordained a Preſbyter at the age of forty-eight years, and was admitted Miniſter of 
Keith, in the dioceſe of Murray, where he diſcharged his duty with ſuch applauſe till 
1618, that, at the King's expreſs command. [A], as well as the earneſt deſire of the clergy 


. br $- 9 and laity of the dioceſe of Aberdeen, he accepted of that Biſhopric (5); and aſſiſted in the 


the Doctors medicines; theſe, however, having no effect, he doſed himſelf morning and x 


chapter, Mar. ag famous ſynod of Perth, held on the 26th of Auguſt following (c), which eſtabliſhed the five () i: waopend 
that year, and articles; viz. The Euchariſt to be received kneeling ; that ſacrament to be adminiſtred to di * en 


conſ-crated May 


our author on 


2; followi-g, at ſick or dying perſons; the private baptiſm of infants ; the confirmation of children at a Eau vi. 25. 


| 3 proper age; and the obſervation of the days of the birth, paſſion, reſurrection, and aſcen- 


and ent roned in ſion of our Lord, and the ſending down of the Holy Ghoſt. On theſe days, the miniſters 


his cathedral the * . . * * 
hi catheoral were enjoined to preach upon ſome pertinent text, and to rebuke all ſuperſtitious obſerva 


month. tion and licentious profanation thereof (d). His behaviour as a Biſhop was very exemplar y of the Perth «+ 


in all reſpects. His great care was not only to plant worthy men in his dioceſe, but to nb, U 


Lindſay, . 


find proper methods how this might be continued to poſterity, by procuring ſufficient pro- of pul. 1621: 


A} He acc d of the Biſhopric by the King's expreſs counterfeit, but the real effect of humility. In all 
| 347 2 ſays it was with — — his behaviour he diſplayed the character of a truly 
that King James made him accept that dignity, and Apoſtolic man. He viſited his dioceſe without pomp 

that he refuſed it for ſeveral months, having propoſed and noiſe, attended only by one ſervant, that he "en 
to himſelf to live in a leſs conſpicuous ſtate. It was might the more eaſily be informed of what belonged |. 


- ſoon ſeen, continues the ſame writer, how much he to his care (1). 
deſcrved to be a Biſhop, and that his refuſal was not | 


- > viſions 
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viſions for their ſabſiftence, wherein he was very ſuccefsful, As he recoyered many of the 
revenues which, by the injuries of the times, had been loſt or ſo he ſpent much 
of his income on the poorer clergy, and uſed all proper methods with heretors and titulars 
of tiends, and others, to make conſiderable augmentations; and which he had no ſooner 
accompliſhed, but he diſſolved many real or ſuppoſed unions betwixt churches in very large 
and extenſive pariſhes, ſo that each of them might have the advantage of a proper paſtor. 
He was likewiſe very ſtrict in examining candidates for orders, the want of which proves 
often an irreparable detriment to the church. Some time after his promotion to this Bi- 
ſhopric, he was appointed Chancellor of the univerſity of Aberdeen; which ſeat of learning 
he took care to improve, by repairing the fabric, augmenting the library, and reviving the 
profeſſors of divinity, canon law, and phyſic: he alſo procured the addition of another 
profeſſorſhip in divinity. He took fo much care of the two colleges at Aberdeen, that they 
0 Burret's pre- ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and became famous all over (e) Scotland [BJ. Having held 
6 his Biſhopric about ſeventeen years, he was taken from it by his death, which happened / tn 1635 was 
on Eaſter- eve, March 28, 1635, and was interred in his cathedral (f) on the gth of April p=blibedataver- 
following, Dr Baron preaching his funeral ſermon before a numerous auditory. He died piece, indie, 
with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of devotion and reſignation, having two days before ſent for P Ar 
the clergy of Aberdeen to receive the communion with him. I ſhall give the reſt of his Father in G 
excellent character below [C]. He wrote a Commentary upon the Revelations, which was Cg — - 
printed at London in 1613. His ſon, Dr John Forbes, is ſaid to be much more extenſively Aberdeen, Tor 
learned than his father, and was poſſcfſed of the divinity profeſſorſhip of his foundation at r 


verendi in 
% By Aberdeen, when the Covenanters expelled him; upon which he fled to Holland, whence, Cine Par 2 
th An abr de- After two years, he returned home, and ſpent the remainder of his life at Corſe, where he dr Et 
net of whicn died, April 29, 1648. Beſides his Theological inſtitutions, which, if he had lived to gz zl, 


te Hitoire des finiſh the ſecond volume, would, perhaps, have been the moſt valuable treatiſe of divinity e er dine 
Deen le jah that had then appeared in the world (g). he publiſhed ſeveral other pieces DI. An edi- e gs 
1703, p. 290, tion of his works was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1703, in two volumes folio, to which is envy nacns, 
a added his life, written by George Garden (5). 


(1) Ubi ſupra. (B] Famous all over Scotland.] Biſhop Burnet (2) relates (4) it in theſe terms: He ſcarce ever ſuffered (4) Ibid. 
obſerves, that when that church was involved in any man of merit to aſk any thing at his hands, but — 
troubles, it appeared, by the writings that came out anticipated them; while thoſe whoſe characters would 
againſt the Covenant, that none but the Doctors of not bear a ſevere ſcrutiny, never preſumed to ſollicit 
thoſe colleges were able to defend the cauſe. Upon him. As his penetration and ſagacity were great, ſo 

(3) Under addi- Which paſſage, there is in the General Dictionary (3) Hkewiſe were his courage and integrity. e had a 

tions to this ar- the following remark, that © there were many men of quick eye and ſprightly countenance, which proved 

tice in Vol. V. + merit both able and willing to engage in the cauſe; an additional ornament to his expreſſions, which were 

but as the divines of Aberdeen were the only ſociety grave and majeſtic, and of peculiar inſinuation and 

attacked at firſt in a ſcholar like way, ſo they were grace. His prudence was remarkable ; for he greatly 

the moſt 2 perſons to anſwer. The other uni- allayed, and almoſt conquered, not only the Kaen 

verſities, and many of the clergy, were attacked in pered judgments, but the erſe and turbulent hu- 

a violent manner; and thoſe worthy divines Dr mours, of divers in his dioceſe. He was greatly reſpected (5) He ſent this 

Robert Baron, John Forbes, Alexander Scrogy, by the laity, who often choſe him arbiter in ſettling piece as a preſent, 

James Sibba!d, William Lefley, &c. were forced their differences. In parliament he was elected one _ a letter, wo 

from their preferments. The two colleges above- of the Lords of the articles, and his judgment there, b ah _ 

mentioned were continued in Epiſcopal hands after and in the council, was conſidered as an oracle. Bath the lomers 
the Revolution, which eſtabliſhed Preſbytery ; and [D] He wrote ſeveral other pieces.) Among theſe are in the col- 
to this day the people in that dioceſe are remark- there is a Latin treatiſe, wherein he ſhewed, againſt lection of Voſ- 
able for their adhering to theſe principles, and the Gerard John Voſſius, that the doctrine of St Au- = , _— 
encouragement which they give to that perſua- guſtine concerning grace was conformable to the con- G att. 


ſion. t doctrine of the catholic church (5). Land, 
[C] The reft of his charadter below.) Biſhop Burnet 


-» 


FORBES [Wirrtiam}, a worthy Scotch prelate, and the firſt Biſhop of Edinburgh, 
a divine of diſtinguiſhed piety and learning, but remarkably averſe to publiſhing books, 
was born in that kingdon in 1583, at Aberdeen, in which univerſity he was educated, 
and at fixteen years of age admitted A. M. and immediately after made profeſſor of logic, 
which chair he filled with great ſucceſs for four years (a). He went afterwards to the uni- (s) He made i 


verſities of Germany, to improve himſelf in divinity ; and having ſpent four years in the 52m, 
7 ſtudy of divinity and the Hebrew language, wherein he made a great progreſs, he viſited the logic againft the 


univerſity of Leyden, where he was much eſteemed, He had purpꝰ ſed to travel through — ates 
France to Italy; but the ill ſtate of his health not permitting it, he contented himſelf with Gul. Forbevi, 
paſſing over to England, where the univerſity of Oxford offered him the Hebrew profeſſor- am sieh this 
ſhip, which he was obliged to decline, by his phyſicians, who adviſed him to go to his native iris chi 
country. The magiſtrates of Aberdeen expreſſed a particular eſteem for him, and recovez- 
ing his health, he accepted the cure of Alford in that dioceſe ; but he quitted it not lon 
after for a miniſter's place in his native city, which he diſcharged with diſtinguiſhed fidelity. 
Upon the reſtoration of the academical degrees to their antient courſe by King James, he 
. was admitted D. D. and held an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly at St Andrews, to conſider of the 
the offer ar +, © affairs of the church of Scotland. The pains he took in the diſcharging of the duties of 
wg «5 he could, the miniſtry being obſeryed to impair his health, he was favoured with a leſs laborious em- 
nel and the ploy, in the principalſhip of the Mareſchal college, and was declared afterwards Dean of (4 This ya is 
tlie 2 04 the faculty of divinity, and then Rector of the univerſity (5). He became afterwards Paſtor immediare!y un- 
xptit, at Edinburgh againſt his will (c); and though he was received there with all poſſible marks 1 
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of friendſhip, yet the people's minds ere long changed [A]; upon which he withdrew from 


that flock, and returned to Aberdeen, where he was paſſionately wiſhed for. Upon the 
coronation of King Charles I. at Edinburgh, in 1633, our divine, by his Majeſty's par- 
ticular command, preached the ſermon ; which he performed with ſo much eloquence and 
learning, as won the admiration of the whole audience, and was made Biſhop of that ſee 

by his Majeſty, upon his founding an epiſcopal church there (d). He was conſecrated with /4) Upon d 
the uſual ceremonies, and applied himſelf wholly to the functions of his dignity : but was 262" the 1 


King ſaid he had 


foon deprived of it by his death, which happened on the 1ſt of April 1634, having en- met with & er. 
Joyed his biſhopric only three months. Biſhop Burnet giving him the character of a great ent eng- 


man, that he de- 


and ſublime divine, obſerves, that he preached with ſo much zeal and ardour, that fre- ſerved to have a 
quently forgetting the meaſure of time, he continued his ſermons for two or three hours, e <p4l re 


erected for him. 


This toil greatly diminiſhed his ſtrength, together with his faſting, and aſcetic way of life, Purnet's life of 


edel, in the 


which he carried to ſuch a height, that he took no more nouriſhment than was juſt ſuffi- preface, 
(e) His advice to cient to retard his death. He publiſhed nothing, and compoſed very little (e), beſides a 


ene who uſed a 


great deal of pa- tract tending to pacify controverſies in religion [ B]. He had filled all the margins of the 
per wa, ra, four volumes of Bellarmin with excellent notes, which he would have publiſhed, if death 


Pura & ſeribe « 
pauciora. Elen- had not prevented him. 
chus vitæ Gul. 
Forbeſil. 


[A] The mind: of the people changed.) This change 
aroſe from the diverſity of opinions concerning Epil- 
copacy. Our paſtor maintained the ſuperioricy of 
bilhops to prieſts ; that this primacy was not a human 
inſtitution, but founded in the Word of God, the 
practice of the Apoſtles, and the cuſtom of the pri- 
mitive church, His auditors rejected this doctrine, 
aſſerted the equality of miniſters with Calvin, and ac- 
cuſed their preacher of Popery Whereupon, ſceing 
his labours to be no better than ſeed ſown upon 
barren ground, he reſolved to reſign his charge, and 

(1) _— the rather, becauſe his thin and emaciated conſtitution 
vitze Gul. For- could very ill bear the ſmoke of Edinburgh (1). 
g I] A trad to pacify religious controverſies.) This 
(2) In 8vo, at piece was written in Latin, and printed in 1658 (2), 
London, and with this title, Confiderationes modeſiaæ & pacifice con- 


was reprinted at rovuerfiarum de juſtificatione, purgatorio, invocatione 


Helmſtad in (forum, & Chriflo mediatore, Euchariſtia. The writer 
2 life i of his life (3) gives this encomium of it: * This poſt- 
* his * hamous work (ſays he) which now appears in public, 
book, * is a fignal ſpecimen and proof of a pacific temper and a 
* moderatemind, wherein, like a ſecona Caſſander and catho- 
ic moderator, he endeausurs to compoſe, or at leaſt to mi- 
* tigate, the rigid and auſtere opinions in certain points of 
* religious controverſy, both of the Reformed and of the 
* Popiſh party. Hew greatly he regarded moderation ap- 
« fears from that uſual ſaying of his, If there had been 
more Caſlanders and Wicelius's, there would have 


The name of Forbes often occurs in the Scottiſh annals [C]. 


been no occaſion for a Luther or a Calvin (4).“ But (4) Idem. 
Biſhop Burnet (5) having remarked that the few books (% |, 
be publiſhed are a ſufficient proof of his great and ex- face ty the life 
tenſive learning, proceeds to declare, that his ardent of Bedel, 
* defire after peace and unity among Chriſtians made 
* him too favourable to a great many corruptions in 
* the church of Rome. Thus (continues he) an un- 
* limited charity engages great men to entertain im- 
* prudent opinions; however, when the principle or 
motive they act upon is truly good, they ought to 
be excuſed, or at leaſt cenſured with moderation.” 
[C] The name of Forbes often occurs in the Scottiſh 
annals.) One Forbes, a great Puritan, was driven out 
of his country in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, and took refuge in Holland, where he 
warmly declared himſelf againſt the Arminians (6). (6) See Grevia. 


And of late appeared Duncan Forbes of Culloden, chovius, in the 


a perſon of eminence, who was very active againſt the Prefzce to his 
lait rebellion of his countrymen, raiſed and — on 123 
to a great heght, in 1745. At length he was made 

Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſſion in Scotland, 

under which title was publiſhed his works, con- (7) In this piece 
taining the following pieces, printed in his lifetime : — — Mr 
I. Thoughts on religion, natural and revealed(7). 2. A TR * 
letter to a Biſhop, concerning ſome important diſcoveries Cherubim, for 
in philoſophy and religion. 3. Reflefions on the ſources an account of 


of incredulity in regard to religion. - — a his 


This article is 
taken from an 
account of the 
author, in Mr 
Horace Wal- 
pole's anecdutes 


(5) Sanderſon's 


der Cerbier. 


(b) This perhaps 
vn one amongſt 
the many provo- 
cations, which 
meeting his 
inclinatiun 

to France, led 
Charles II. into 
bis impolitic, 
though otherwiſe 
pot unjuſt fable 
war with Hol- 
land, a people, as 
Mr Walpole ob- 
ſerves, too apt, 
even in their 
diſtreſſed tate, 
to hazard barba- 
rous and brutal 
infrations of 
treaties againſt 
humanity, when 
aglimpſe of com- 
mercial intereſt 
invite: it. 


1) Vol. ii. p. 528. 
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84 5 ERBIER [Sir BALTHAZ AR D'OUvIII VI. The ſhort fetch given 
7 


incidentally in the Duke of Buckingham's article of this remarkable 
ius, will doubtleſs excite a curioſity in our readers to wiſh for ſome 
rther account of a painter, who not excelling in his profeſſion (2), (,) ye painted 
the particulars of his life were little known till lately brought to light fall figures in 
by a very ingenious and ardent inquirer after ſuch curioſities as entich ; 
& the Britiſh annals. From this gentleman we learn that Gerbier's firſt 
RAE AS © ſtep to preferment was raiſed by his pencilling the decalogue in the 
utch church at London (5). Notwithſtanding his ſuppoſed quarrel beforementioned with 
Graphice, P. 15+ his patron the Duke of Buckingham (c), it is certain that immediately after the acceſſion of (+) gee his arti» 


King Charles the Firſt, he was employed in Flanders to ne; ociate privately a treaty with ee. 
Spain [4]; the very treaty in which Reubens was commiſſioned on the part of the Infanta, 
1) De Piles un- and for which end that great painter came to England (d). Gerbier kept his ground after 
the death of the Duke of Buckingham. He was knighted in 1628 at Hampton Court, and 
if we may believe himſelf, was promiſed by his Majeſty the office of Surveyor General of 
the works after the death of Inigo Jones. In 1637 he ſeems to be employed in ſome other 


private tranſactions of ſtate, negotiating with the Duke of Orleans, the King's brother-in- 
law, who was diſcontented with the court [B]. 


bill of naturalization, he took the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy (e), and was ſent in Commons for 


that y-ar, 


On July 13th 1641, having obtained a 


the character of the King's Agent at Bruſſels (). From this time Mr Walpole could 


find no mention of him till the King's death (g). 


However, whether miſcarrying or neg- 


lected by the uſurper [C], he bought at the ſale of the King's goods as many as amount- 


ed in value to the ſum of 2501. 
author, but founder of an academy [Di. 


In 1648, he appears not only 
In 1649 he publiſhed The Firſt Lecture of Geo- 
graphy read at Sir Baltbazar's academy at Bednal Green, by which it appears that at leaſt 
his inſtitution was opened during the uſurpation. Having received a commiſſion to 


America to ſettle and make inquiries, he went to Cuſana [Cayenne] with his family, and 


ſettled at Surinam ; but a Governor there from the Dutch had 


and all his papers, and bring him back to Holland: Theſe orders were executed in a very 


lives of the reſt of his family, ſo that he narrowly eſcaped himſelf with his life, having a 


complained, but got no redreſs; the ſtates denied that they had given any ſuch orders (h). 


[4] 4 treaty with Spain.) Among the Conway 


Papers there appears a very curious and long letter 


wrote by Gerbier himſelf on this occaſion, which not 
only ſhews the part our painter had in ſo important a 
buſineſs, but is more particular than any thing per- 
haps in print on that trantaction. Mr. Walpole hath 
inſerted a tranſcript of this letter in his appendix, 
as being too long for the body of his work, and 
for the {ſame — 2 I ſhall refer thicher to ſuch as 
cannot be ſatisfied without peruſing it; concluding 
that others will deem it ſufficient to know that it is 
drawn up in the French language, as it was ordina- 
rily written at thoſe times, and conſiſts in giving a 
private detail of ſome punctilios inſiſted on by the 
courts of England and Spain, in regard to the honour 
of each, in — the place of interview between 
their reſpective agents for negotiating the buſineſs of 
the Spaniſh match, eſpecially between Gerbier and 
Reubens: it is dated from the Hague Aug. 6th 1617, 
and addreſſed to the Earl of Holland. 

> The Duke of Orleans was diſcontented wwith the 
court.) In Sidney's papers (1) there is a letter from the 
Earl of Leiceſter to Secretary Windebank, Nov. 24th, 
with this paſſage, * I received a letter from Gerbier to 
* Monſieur D. D. (the French King's brother); and 
in one of our author's dedications mentioned here- 
after, he puts this Lord in mind of his having been 

, 5 ; 


in a public employment when his Lordſhip was at 
Paris. | 

[C] Whether miſcarrying or neglected by the uſurper.] 
Vertue ſays he was mach hated and perſecuted by 
the antimonarchical party, being always loyal and 
faithful to the King and his Son, which, ſays Mr. 
Walpole, may explain and ſoften what is before ſaid 
of his teſtimony being odious to many (2). 


and all noble Sciences and Exerciſes: to all fathers of fa- 
milies and lowers of virtue. The firſt part by Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, Aut. London, in French and Engliſh, 
with a print of his head in an oval, and this motto, 
Hereux qui en Dieu ſe _ Mr Wal pole declares it to 
be a moſt trifling ſuperficial rhapſody, and deſerving 
that ſarcaſm beſtowed on it by Butler, as an incom- 
petent attempt. In his fiftitious will of Philip Earl 
of Pembroke, that Lord is made to ſay, all my other 
ſpeeches, of what colour ſoever, I give to the academy, 
to help Sir Balthazar's art of well ſpeaking. Our author's 
academy was probably imitated from one eſtabliſhed 
by Charles I. in the 11:th year of his reign, and called 
Mu 


to be inſtructed in arts and ſciences, foreign la 


mathematicks, painung, hittory, riding, fortifications 
and the ſciences of defence. 


However, 


(e) Journals of 
the Houſe of 


which he is ftaled 
Bruxcllas Prole- 
gatus. 

At the ſame 
go to time he ſays he 
did not doubt but 
r F a man of ſo ſup» 
orders to ſeize upon him ple and intrigu- 
ing a nature, ſ@ 
- a K , 5 4 8 : univerſal an un- 
violent manner, by breaking into his houſe, killing one of his children, endangering the 2222 
1e in times 
of ſuch a dark 


piſtol charged at his breaſt if he offered any reſiſtance. He was brought to Holland. He 2328 


P 


(2) See the 
[O] He publiſhed that year a thin 4to. intituled, Duke of Buck- 


The Interpreter of the Academy for Furrign. Languages, ingham's article. 


- 6. 


per, 


(F) 1 here is a 
print of him 
half length, by 
Pontius after 


in the character of an Vaelyke, in 


um Minerve. (3.] None but who could prove rn "= 
themſelvesgentlemen were admitted for education there, W, — 
ages, Rolls. 


* | 
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GERBIER. GIBSON. 


However, it was juſt before the reſtoration 4 and knowing the obligations he had to Eng- 
land, they apprehended he might give the King notice of the advantages which might be 
gained by a ſettlement there. Whatever his deſign was, there came out at Rotterdam in 1660, 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier s manifeſtations of greater profits to be done in the bot than the cold parts of 
America. Gerbier probably returned to England with King Charles IT. for the triumphal 
arches erected for his reception are ſaid to have been deſigned by our architect. He pub- 
liſhed a book on fortification, and at London in 1662, a ſmall diſcourſe on magnificent 
buildings, dedicated to the King; in which he treats of ſolidity, convenience, and orna. 
ment, and glances at ſome errors of Inigo Jones in the banquetting houſe [E]. Gerbier's 
laſt piece in writing was a ſmall manual, intitled, Counſel and Advice to all Builders, &c. 
London 1663. A full half of this little tract is waſted in dedications, of which there are 
not fewer than forty [F], which he excuſes by the example of Antonio Perez: They are 
addreſſed to the Queen Mother, the Duke of York, and moſt of the nobility and cour- 
(3) The houſe tiers; among theſe was that of the Earl of Leiceſter, containing the paſſage mentioned 
Lurche actes below in remark [B]: the laſt is to his own diſciple Capt. William Wind. Hempſted 
of Capt. Wind Marſhal, the ſear of Lord Craven, ſince deſtroyed by fire, was the laſt production of Ger- 
ine bunden bier, he gave the deſign for it, and died there while it was building (i), and was bufied in 
was laid in 1662. the chancel of the church. An account of ſome MSS of his is inſerted below [G]. 


« 


The bangquettin 7.] Ia this piece he like- [G] An account of his MSS.) In the library of 
with mentions a 1. built by himdclf near the Pepys, at Magdalen College Cambridge, i a 
Ar. tate it= Water gate at York ſtairs ®, 39 feet ſquare, and ſays miſcellaneous collection in French, of Robes, Manteaux, 
was defiened that King Charles I. being in it in 1628, at ſome re- Couronnes, Armes, &c. d'Empereurs, Rois, Princes, 
by Inigo Jones. preſentations of ſcenery, commended it, and expreſſed Ducs, et Comptes anciennes et modernes, blazonez et 
as much ſatisfaction with it, as with the banquetting enluminez par Balthazar Gerbier. Among the Har- 
(4) His portrait houſe. Moreover in this piece too, he propoſes tothe leian MSS. No. 3384, there is one, intituled, Sir 
in one piece with Lords and Commons the levelling the ſtreets from Balthazar Gerbier, his admonitions and diſputes with 
— Fleet- bridge to Cheapſide, and erett a ſumptuous gate his three daughters retired into an Engliſh nunnery at 
tad be the at Temple-bar, of which he had preſented a draught Paris in 1646. To which we ſhall add, La famille de 
— is at Nor- to his Majefly. Before this book is a different print Balthazar Gerbier Chevalier, a capital picture of Van- 
thumberland of him, with a ribbon and a medal, inſcribed C. R. dyke's, for which was bid 5001. by the late Lord 
mm Gerbier 1653, which was given him apparently when he was Burlington at a ſale, and bought by Mr Scawen at a 
4 appointed, as he ſays he was, maſter of the cercmonies greater price (6), and was purchaſed at laſt by the (6) It was er- 


ne for lalge te King Charles (4). Prince of Wales, upon a commiſſion to Holland, and ge oi by 
ones. CFI] Fer dedications.) There is a heap of a kiad of brought to Leiceſter houſe. Mr Vertue diſcovered it . wget 4 


$) The fronts of various knowledge even in theſe dedications, and to be the family of Gerbier, by the arms on a has Gnce been 
— ——— fome curious things, as well as in the book itſelf, par - flower pot the ſame with thoſe in two different prints purchaſed by Mr 
pulled — and ticularly the prices for work, and of all materials for of Gerbier, alluſive to his name, wiz. a chevron be. S*mpſonG.deoa, 
rebuilt Face building at that time. In one place be ridicules the tween three garbes or ſheafs; and on a narrow exa- 
without the pi- heads of lions which creep through the pilaſters on the mination, Vertue deſcried the words La famille de 
. and liens houſes in Great Queen - ſtreet, buile by Web, the ſcho- Gerbier, written on the picture by Vandyke's own 


e lar of Inigo Jones (5). hand. 


GIBSON ¶Epuvnp ], ſucceſſively Bp of Lincoln and London, a prelate of diſtinguiſh- 
ed learning and vigilance, particularly famed for his knowledge in the Engliſh eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution, was born in 1669 at Bampton in Weſtmoreland (a), and had the firſt branch ( Mr we 
-emmunicae- Of his education at the free grammar ſchool in that town (5), whence he was ſent to Queen's g , Bu 


ud by G. Gibſon, college Oxford, and entered a ſcholar of the houſe Alg. 4th 1686, at the age of 17 (c). Gibſon, of Knige 
2 The of the northern languages being then much in vogue at this univerſity, through Athen. un: 


49) Word ws be- the influence and example of Dr Hickes, a great maſter therein (4), Mr Giblon came vel. ii, col. gil 
was — early into the liſt of that maſter's diſciples, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by publiſhing in ©. 12 


— 1 1691 at Oxford in 4to. a new edition of William Drummond's polemo-middiana, and James Hue — 
ſcholar of that J. .< 22 5 REG, * * 3 9 — time to Mr 4 
ouſe are ſo in thoſe uages, and inter with ſtrokes of wit ſuggeſted by his ſubject. He took (rears % Jo- 
OM his firſt — in arts June = [A] the ſame year($), — the following year he publiſhed — 3 
at Oxford, likewife in 4to. Chronicon Saxonicum, in the original language, with a Latin gn cg“ 
8 tranſlation by himſelf (e). Beſides which, before the expiration of the year, came out from n: determined 
this by the advice the ſame preſs in 4to. Librorum manuſcriptorum in duabus inſignibus bibliothecis, altera ee 
Ae of E495 Teniſoniana Londini, altera Dugdaliana Oxonii catalogus (T), with a dedication to Dr Teniſon, ag for bin ro. 
ball, Oxford, and then Biſhop of Lincoln; and it proved the foundation of his ſubſequent fortune under that (% This unsun- 
tos ef dne Cre k Ptelate. In 1693 he publiſhed a more correct edition than had before appeared, of Quintilian dertaken at the 


recommendation 


teſtament, in fol. de arte oratoria, in 4to. In 1694, Feb. aiſt, he commenced A, M. (F) and that year he af Dr Lancater, 
printed at Oxford, a new edition of Somner's treatiſe of the Roman ports and forts in Kent, firſt ON ; 
publiſhed by Mr James Brome, which was followed the ſame year by Sommer's Juli Cæſaris 7 Catalogue of 
poritus Iccius illyftratus, with a new diſſertation by our editor in defence of the author, in 8vo. 1 = 
On the 8th of May 1695 or 96, he was ordained Deacon (and no doubt Prieſt not long 
(x) Commuri- after, but I have not been able to find the time or place) in Magdalen college chapel [B] 


cated by Dr J. 


Smith of (2), probably by Dr Hough, who was then Biſhop of Oxford, and preſident 4 that 
| | 4 college ; 


A] He proceeded A,B.) About this time Dr Timo- [B] He vas ordained Deacon.) He ſeems to have 
thy Halton, then Provoſt of Queen's College, being a been admitted about this time a fellow of his college. 
| canon of St Davids, took him thither with him, to tran- In a letter to Mr Smith above- mentioned, dated Sept. 3, 

ſeribe an account of the MSS and records of that dio- 1697, he fays he foreſaw he would be preſſed to vote for - 
(2) mg er ceſe, which was his firſt introduction to the ſtudy of an- a member, and conſidering how ill it would become 
— a 1 tiquitien. Brown Willis, Eſq; ſaw this MS. when he an abſent fellow (he was then at Lambeth) to load the 
LED; of Oxford, . viſited that church (1). ' 4 founda- 
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eon be was 
n 
Aided by {rae 


. 
"Then Rector 


of tet church, 


a , 
„h this tran- 
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% 
college and the ' ſame year eite ode flom that preſs; an Englith tranſlation of Camniden's [7) ir Lonttip 
grit (b), im folio CJ. with a dedication ro Lord Sorters, who favoured the defign (1) vim wing of 
May 9, 1656, he was admitted library-keeper/ar_ Lambeth [ DJ to Dr Teniſon, then Arch- 202% per aim. 
biſhop of Canterbury, and taken into his grace's family (t). In 1697 he was appointed Thaner, which 
morning preacher at Lambeth church by Dr Hooper (/), and the ſame year came out — wo > 
Catalogi librorum manuſcriptorum, in Anglia et Hibernia, in unum col'efti Oxonii, in 2 tomeb a "tis fvid, of jrb 
folio; to which was prefixed by our author, Vita Thome Bodleis equitis aurati, together with — —— 
Hiſtoria biblicthece Bodleiane. In 1698 he publiſhed Religuiæ Spelmanniane, being 
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tbe wn ill fate of 
poſt bumous works of Sir Henry Spelman, relating to the laws and antiquities of England, to- — 2 
gether with the life of the autbor, Oxford, in folio. This piece was dedicated to Arch- wb=y 49 
bilhop Teniſon, who made him his domeſtic chaplain on the 8th of Nov. this year (m). f 4. — 
It was alſo apparently by the Archbiſhop's means that he obtained about this time the rf = yon: 
place of lecturer at St Martins in the Fields (n), where his grace had been many years (=) From the 


pile of C vicar ; and April 1ſt 1700, preſented him to the Rectory of Stiſted in Eſſex, a peculiar of g of he- 


1 
5 -ppot men 


ui d, the re- 

der of thoſe 
lFurers teing 
V. 


naa occurrence which gave him an opportunity of being very ſerviceable to his patron. A 


chaplains, com- 
municated by the 
preſent Abp. Dr 
Secker s ſecre- 


particular detail has been already given in the courſe of this work (o) of the attack that tary. ; 

was made upon the Archbiſhop's rights, as Preſident of the convocation, and of the many 1 
pieces our chaplain publiſhed in defence of thoſe rights [E J. It was during this contro - el. i. p. 562. 
verſy, that the degree of D. D. was conferred upon him by the Archbiſhop at Lambeth, 4% i, de ut. 


3 (0) In the article 


June 16th 1702 [F]; nor had the boilings of this invidious quarrel ſubfided, when our of Biſhop Auer- 
champion 


the Archbiſhop (H. Mr G.bſon had not been long in the chaplainſhip, when there fell out 


foundation, c. In another original letter of his (which upon a fair proſpect of your coming into it, I could (1) It was ac- 


* moſt willingly refign it.” In another letter dated cordingly given 


now lies before me) to Mr Smith, then one of thoſe to. his. grade» 
fellows, dated Lambeth May the 4th 1703, he writes Dec. 6th, he acquaints this friend that the place would an Mr (after- 


thus, I think it is very reaſonable that the fellows probably be given by his grace to one of his own col- wards Dr) Benj. 
© ſhould have the advantage of abſenting themſelves lege at Cambridge, who was then his gentleman (+). 1bbot, in 1707. 
* by turns; and therefore do gratefully acknowledge [E] The many pieces he publiſhed in defence of thoſe — — * 
© the favour of Mr Provoſt in diſpenſing with my rightrs.] It will not be amiſs to give a more perfect (jj... 


o dee the re · 
mik PI. 


© abſence ſoe freely and readily in regard to my cir- _ 
© cumftances which made it unavoidable.” It is pro- 
bable that not long after the date of this letter, 
his fellowſhip was, upon account of his abſence, de- 
clared vacant by the Provoſt. * Whatever Mr Provoſt 
does, ſays he, I am ſure is always intended for the 
ood of the college, and, according to all my ob- 
tions, always anſwered the intention; and there- 
fore I ſhall never ſuſpe& or think otherwiſe of any 
« future orders or reſolutions that he may judge con- 
© yenient.” But though his abſence might be the de- 
clared cauſe of his rejection from the fellowſhip, yet 
the real motive to it ſcems to have ariſen from a re- 
ſentment of the ſociety for his having taken his de- 
of D. D. at Lambeth the year before (“). This 
— of March 4. 1703, was apparently occaſioned by 
an information he had received from Mr. Smith, that 
he had loſt the favour of the ſociety by that ſtep. 
Whatever intermiſſions, ſays he, there may be in 
* our letters, I hope we ſhall always agree in believ- 
ing of each other, that it is owing either to too 
much, or to noe buſineſs, and never ſuſpect, with- 
out very good proof, that a decay or diminution of 
* our old friendſhip is at the bottom.” 

It was thought the more neceſſary to endeavour to 
clear up this matter, as Mr George Gibſon, our author's 
ſon, informs me that he apprehends his father was 
never fellow of Queen's college. 

[C] A4 Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia.) 
This work had been tranſlated into 7 by Dr 
Holland, but with many inaccuracies and interpola- 


liſt of them here as follows: 1. A ſhort ſtate of ſome p. 318. 


preſent queſtions in convocation, London 1700. 2. A 
letter to a friend in the country, concerning the pro- 
ceedings in convocation, in the years 1700 and 1701. 


3. The right of the Archbiſhop to continue or pro- 


rogue the whole convocation, London 1701, 4to. 
4. A ſummary of the arguments in favour of the ſaid 
right. 5. Synodus Anglicana, or the conſtitution and 
proceedings of an Engliſh convocation, ſhewn from 
the acts and regiſters thereof to be agreeable to the 
principles of an epiſcopal church: with an appendix 
of three regiſters of the vpper houſe, and two intire 
journals of the lower houſe, London 1702. 6. A pa- 
rallel between a Preſbyterian aſſembly, and the new mo- 
del of an Engliſh provincial ſynod, London 1 702, 4to. 
7. Reflections upon a paper, intitled, The expedient 
propoſed, Ibid. 8. The ſchedule of tion re · 
viewed, Ibid. 9. The pretended independence of the 
lower houſe upon the upper houſe a groundleſs no- 
tion, London 1703, 4to. 10. The marks of a de- 


fenceleſs cauſe in the proceedings and writings of the 


lower houſe of convocation, Ibid. 11. An account: 
of the proceedings in' convocation, in a cauſe of con- 
tumacy, —_ the prolocutor's going into the country 
without the leave of the Archbiſhop, commenced 
April 1toth 1707. 

FI The of D. D. was conferred apon him by 
the Archbiſhop.) His friend Mr Smith having ac- 
quainted him with ſome complaints at Oxford of 
this proceeding, he ſent an apology for it in 4 
letter, dated I 


tions. Our author's firſt edition was gradually ren- terms: : 
dered more perfect by a great number of additional ; | 
obſervations, which he either made himſelf, or re- Dear Sir, | 


ceived from his learned correſpondents, in an interval 
of 27 years, all which he communicates to the public 
in two volumes folio, London 1722. 

[D] Librarian te the Archbiſbop at Lambeth.} He 
offered afterwards to refign this place in favour of his 
fellow collegian at Queen's, Mr Joſeph Smith, as ap- 

from an original letter of his which now lies be. 


ore me to that gentleman, dated at Lambeth Dec. 


3th 1901, in which he write“ I well remember 
* when we talked together about your affairs, that I 
* wiſhed you could make ſuch an intereſt to my Lord 
© Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as might bring you to 
* belibrary Ropes in my room, _ that upon ſuch 
a conſideration, I could very heartily quit it when- 
* ever his grace, by previous recommendation, could 
de prepared to think of you for a ſucceſfor; and [ 
* ſolemnly declare, that though 'tis ro me a fine-cure 
* of gol. 


that lam W during my ſtay in this family, yet 
UP. 


Vot. VI. 


per Ann. and other advantages, and a place 


* There needed no Excuſe for what you ſent me in 
© your laſt letter, which I am fſatished was meant 
* kindly by you, and was by me I affure you ſoe in- 
* terpreted. The Archbiſhops of Canterbury have 


dy act of parliament a right to confer degrees of 


all ſorts; though out of reſpe@ to the two univer- 
* ſities they have ever uſed it very ſparingly; but as 


it is natural for them now and then to confer that 


* favour upon a domeſtick chaplain,' foe I do not 
© ſee the accepting it can fairly be conſtrued a de- 
* ſertion of the aniverſity or college in which he has 
had his education. It had been always my reſo 
lotion, in caſe I ever took a degree, to apply to the 
univerſity for that favour in the ordinary method; 
but after I ſaw the oppofitions to Dr Kennet, aud 
the late affront offered to my Lord of Carliſle (+); 
and knew withall that in Oxford I lay under the 
ſuſpicion of having a ſhare in the cauſe, which 
drew this _ upon them, I thought (and ſoe did 

| - my 


—» 2 6-S S&T. a 


ambeth, Dec. 7th 1702, in theſe 


(+) Sieg Ni- 
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| champion in the cauſe was to the rectory of Lambeth, upon the promodon 
Le Neve's Dr Hooper to the Biſhopric of St Aſaph, Oct. 31ſt 1703 f and the fame year May 1k, 
ati, p. 622 he was made Precentor of the church of Chicheſter, into which he was inſtalled Tune 24 
—.— following F. In July he was likewiſe made Reſidentiary of that church, and afterwards 
cated by the became maſter of * hoſpital of St Mary, with licence to hold his Precentorſhip, 
Lacken, he ve. Reſidentiaryſhip, and the Rectory of Lambeth (p). On the 6th of June 1710, he was 
ſent Abp. of promoted to the Archdeaconry of Surry (): in performing the duties of which 


— the he was fo diligent as to make not only general but parochial viſitations, not uſual either in 


ReQoryof this or other archdeaconries (*). In 1713 he ſurprized the world with that prodigious, la- 


facecered in ie borious work, well known by the title of Codex juris Anglicant, cr, the ſtatutes, conflitutions, 


by Charles Kid- canen3, rubricks, and articles, of the church of England, meihodically digeſted under their 
2707: Mafters's Proper heads : with a commentary biſtorical and juridical; and with an introductory dif- 
tg — courſe concerning the preſent ſtate of the power, diſcipline, and laws of tbe church of Eng. 
hy omg land: likewiſe with an appendix of inſtruments antient and modern, in folio [G]. It has 

27. been 


my beſt friends) that there was noe hopes of favour [G] Codex juris ons &c.] The occaſion of this 
© for me from that quarter; and was therefore willing author's attempt to draw up a comprehenſive ſcheme 
© to cloſe with a ſhorter and nearer way. If it be an of the legal duties and _— of the clergy, was plainly 
* objeftion that my doing it at this juncture looks thus ; That the knowledge of them lay in great con. 
like a reſentment of the hard uſage my Lord of fuſion, and no good ſyſtem had been actually made 
Carliſle has met with, I am not at all diſpleaſed before for the uſe of the clergy. Some ſchemes in- 
tnat ſuch a conſtruction is put upon it, becauſe I deed had been formed, but they were very defective, 
have a very hearty honour for his Lordſhip, and ſuch as thoſe of Mocket and Coſins. For the former 
ſhould reckon it noe compliment to be thought eaſy, is too general, ſhort, and ſuperficial in his politia eccle- 
under ſoe public an affront offered to his perſon and fir Ang/icane; and the latter is too jejune and dry, 
character. And ſince it was in effect become ne- and eſpecially as drawn up in his later tables; and 
ceſſary for me to depend wholly upon his grace's neither of them is ſupported by proper authorities. 


$ 


ing it could ever be-more favourable, than while it fiaſtical law, the beſt book next to the Codex was Dr 
appeared to the whole nation in ſoe flaming an in- Watſon's clergyman's law. But beſides the defici- 
ſtance, that there none but the elect are to hope for encies of that work, as to rules of law, and a proper 
common reſpect, at leaſt are ſecure from oppoſitions commentary, there is a great defect ſpread throu 

and affronts. And I appeal to yourſelf, who knew the whole, as to the manner of his citations of acts of 
very well how much all concerned in a certain parliament, _— the want of the expreſs words of 
cauſe are diſcountenanced in that place, whether the ſtatutes them 

you would have thought it ſafe, for the ſake of my petent reader among the clergy to form a right judg- 
own reputation, and the relation I bear to his Grace, ment of particular caſes determinable by the true 
to give them the 2 either of finally deny- ſenſe of thoſe ſtatutes. And indeed a complete ſet of 
ing me, or laying ſuch difficulties in the way, as the ſtatutes does not fall to the ſhare of many of the 
ſhow their inclination to do it. If you ſay, that be- inferior clergy, in order to conſult and interpret them 
fore I. was of full ſtanding, things might have come themſelves, either as to their legal duties or rights. 
to a better temper, your hopes of ſeeing theſe dif- It might well have been expected that a work of that 
ferences laid aſide are more ſanguine than mine, nature ſhould have been perfefied by profeſſed \aw- 
who have noe expectation of being reſtored ſud. Yyers ; but it has been obſerved, that the moſt eminent 
denly to the favour and good opinion of many, | wor of that faculty have generally been leſs conver- 
that were formerly my friends. My comfort is, in the eccleſiaſtical law, than in other of 
that I am not conſcious to myſelf of doing any the Engliſh law; and that the moſt diſtinguiſhed au- 


thing, that may have deſerved the loſs of their good thars among the common lawyers, have, in fact, been 
words, and good wiſhes. leſs accurate and diligent in treating of the clergy 
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2 


c 


1 


1 
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(*) See 
remark 


kindneſs in this matter, noe opportunity of receiv- To omit ſame other imperfe& accounts of our eccle- 


ves at large, to enable every com- 


(+) He preached I waited on my Lord Carliſle (+) to Cambridge, law, than. in the more lucrative parts of the common 


the ſermon at the * with ſome thoughts of going out there ad eundew, law ; and eſpecially as the former is intermixt with 
conſecration of « but finding by — previous enquiries, that no the canon law, which is confeiledly out of their pro- 
wks” way bh * foreigners are allowed that favour, till they be of vince. 
was pri "ted with full ſtanding by the ſtatutes of that univerſity, I In order then to remedy the defects of former per- 
the tit e of * The was very well content to wait till that time, think. formances on this ſubject. our author ſet about chis 
aut: of theclergy « ing it my duty to be thankful for their favours great work. And here it is obvious, at the very fit 
to ſupport the : upon their own terms. If in due time I make this view, how laborious a taſk he preſcribed himſelf, 
8 application to the univerfity of Cambridge, it is be- ſince he was obliged by his ſch-me, not only to pe- 
biſhops, a ſer- * Cauſe Oxford has ever declared againit admitting rule all the acts of parliament extant, but ta examiae 
mor: preached at * the Archbiſhops doctors ad cundem, and every man with accuracy all the voluminous reports of the com- 
Lambeth chapel « muſt be allowed to ſue for kindneſs where it is to mon law, as well as the moſt ancient law books, 
Le dp I nn be had: though this, I confeſs, is noe way neceſſary original hiſtories, and authentic inſtruments, in order 
tion of the Kt. © to complete the degree, becauſe the law has lodged to extract from them all that related to his * 
Rey, Father ia * A right of conferring it entirely in his grace. ſcheme of che legal and acknowledged right o 
Cod William * But however, that difference in the cuſtoms of the clergy, With this view he found frequent occalions 
— — * two univerſities, may lead me, one time or another, ©9 inſert in his work ſeveral intire ſtatutes for print- 
Landes cn, to deſire that favour at Cambridge, nothing ſhall ing which at large he was obliged to buy his peace 
4to.” W ever tempt me to become a member of any other with the then law atentee) ſometimes large por- 
| | col than my own; where I am ſatisfied my tions of ſome of t em, and at other times to ſelet 
friends (how thin ſoever in other place] will not ay ſome 7 clauſes 2 2 * — 
forſake me, and to which I ſhall always be grate- : an 1 1414 ad po” ht, — 124 
ful, to the utmoſt of my power, for my education. atermin : fray = * 
My humble duty to Mr Provoſt, and ſervice to our pet to find them. All theſe were either to * 
brethren. If this long ſtory about myſelf and my — er wn wang 2 the _— of 344 
0c 
« ma — ar yr t 3 But this ſcheme comprehended likewiſe the ancient 
„ ; of yore eld ad canon law, as far as it had been received in Eng- 
© remain ever land, and is conſiſtent with the laws of the land, as 
: 82 Te being ſtill in force by the 25 Henry VIII. Here not 
| | Dear Sir, only — canon law — by the allowed practice of 
4 aſfectionate brother it in England were to be ſtudied with care ; 
* G p arp Lyndwood, the beſt Engliſh canoniſt, to 
digeſied, and proper extracts of them to be made, 
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been ſaid (+), rhat this 


encour 


to be the anonymous author ot remarks on 


- intitled, The caſe of addre 


which were of the greateſt uſe in forming our author's 
commentary on his work. For the better knowledge 
af the practice of the canon law, as conſiſtent with 
the laws of the land, another great taſk was neceſſa- 
rily to be performed by our moſt diligent author. 
He accordingly peruſed all the records or regiſters 
extant, of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury ; which, 
on account of metropolitical buſineſs, as well as dio- 
ce ſan, he judged equal to the records of all the other 
ſees in England, in order to make proper extracts 
from them, which are occaſionally inſerted through- 
out the whole Codex. 

I need here only mention, with regard to the civil 
law, that there was leſs occaſion for our author's uſe 
or citations of it, except as it was intermixt with the 
old canon law here received before the reformation, 
and as the canon law itſelf might be illuſtrated and con- 


firmed by the reaſons uſed in the civil law; for ther- 


wiſe we have much leſs concern with the civil law 
here in England fince the reformation, than any of 
the nations round about us. 

From all theſe materials, reduced with incredible 
pains and trouble iuto the large body of his eceleſiaſti - 
cal law, our author propoſed to draw up an ecclefia- 
ſtical inſtitute, chiefly for the benefic of the poorer 
clergy, in imitation of Juſtinian's Inſtitute, as drawn 
from the vaſt digeſts of the civil law. But though 
this defign was never executed by himſelf, yet ſo 
an abridgment of the Codex has been made, by a 
learned perſon, and revived and improved by a very 
ſkilful hand, as to ſuperſede the neceſſity of the pro- 
poſed inftitute, by reducing the ſubſtance of the lar- 

r work to a narrow compaſs, and a leſſer price, in 
(4) The fourth | | 


vo. (4). 
edition is further But as new views frequently ariſe in the minds 
improved by a 


g ' > of thoughtful and oy perſons, in different parts 
nge do the Of their lives, ſo that general idea of an ecclefiaſtical 
ſeveral pages of common lau, that had long lain in the mind of our 
the Codex, than author, and which perhaps he thought was not ſufſi- 
the index of the ciently ſpecified before in his Codex, prevailed ſo far 
= . with him, as to engage him in a new purſuit of the 

ſtudy of the eccleſiaſtical and common law, that had 
been received here before the reformation, and is 
conſiſtent with the laws of the land. And indeed, 
that there is ſuch a law in being as the ancient eccle- 
fiaſtical common law, under the forementioned limi- 
tations, is as evident as that there is a temporal or ſe- 
cular common law, as they are equally founded on the 
ſame foot of practice, uſage, and cuſtom, concurrently 
with the ſtatute law of the land, and conſiſtent with the 
law of God. Our author aſſures us he learned much 
of this kind in point of practice, from the regiſters 
of Canterbury, even previous to the reformation, as 
has been intimated ; but fince thoſe reſearches did 
not give him a full and intire ſatisfaction, he reſumed 
his former vigour, even whilſt he was in his decline 
of life, and purſued for ſeveral years with an un- 
common reſolution, his acturate examination of all 
the records and regiſters now extant in the ſeveral ca- 
thedrals in England and Wales, which were tranſ- 
mitted to him by the permiſſion and order of their 
ſeveral Biſhops, and were after his due uſe of them, 
returned ſafe to their reſpective archives. He ac- 


(1) This us. Cordingly made large collections of the ancient canon 
among many law, limited as above, out of them, and digeſted them 
ther pi-ces under proper heads. This was a work of prodigious 
anl and eccle- labour, as well as it required great judgment and (ill. 
tial i» in the He did not, indeed, think fit to publiſh it himſelf at 
ihop's ſon, ſo advanced an age (2), and much leſs to defend it 
who hat ſome if drawn out into controverſy, as it might poſſibly 
cht: of happen, if any part of it ſhould be found diſagree- 
Miliing them, able to what he appre hended to be a novel doctrine, 
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comprehenſive ſcheme was doubcleſs formed and catrled on by the , wrier 
agement of his patron the Archbiſhop, whoſe intimations and directions he occa- 
ſionally received for the improvement of it. It is certain, however, that 
he deceaſe, and the tranſlation to the metropolitical fee of Dr Wake Bi 
Archdeacon, by the recommendation of Dr Wake, was promoted to that fee [] in 
1716(r). This dignity entitled him to a {eat in the Houſe of Lords; and he is ſuppoſed 

part of a bill brought into that Houſe 
Earl of Nottingham, in 1721, intitled, 4 Bill for the more effettual ſuppreſſion of blaſ- 
the phemy and prophaneneſs[T]. Another anonymous 
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67. 
upon his Grace's 


ſhop of Lincoln, our 


by the 


pamphlet which came out in 1719, 


Ning, was alſo aſcribed to him, the deſign of which was to ſhew that 
. the clergy, by declaring in public bodies their ſenſe of the article of the church upon the 


namely, that the canon law does not oblige the laity 
among us (3). (3\ In the cafe of 
[H] Ee was advance to the See of Lincoln ] Upon Midleton and 
this promotion he reſigned the ReQtory of Lambech, —_— M. 10. 
Nov. 2, 1717, and the Arch deaconry of Surry; and 5 
the ſame year he publiſhed at London, in 8 vo. Se- the King's 
veral charges to the clergy of that Arch - deaconry, Beach, when 
with the title of VHtatians parochial and general. I Lord Hardwick 
which be added his ſermon De Excommunicatione, Jun nge the 
preached before the convocation in 1714-5, together — 1603 
with ſome other tracts relating to the government and do not proprio 
diſcipline of the church. Among theſe tracts are rea- vige-e bird tte 
{ons given for ſeparating the commiſſions of Official- K. J. Strange 
principal and Vicz;z-general, now jointly granted to ä 
Chancellors, but propoſed to be hereaſter granted ac- 
cording to the original deſign of each office; the fir 
to civilians for cauſes of a civil and temporal nature ; 
the ſecond to clergy men for the adminiſtration of mat- 
ters merely ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical. This diſtinc- 
tion of offices ſeems to have been deſigned by our 
author as a proper means to retrieve the ancient ho- 
nour and reverence of the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, which he thought had been too much proſti- 
tuted by an application of it to ſome tem or mixt 
matters, and ſometimes to things not of the greateſt 
importance; but being contrary to the preſent practice, 
and eſtabliſned by long cuſtoms, has not yet been 
executed. It is obſervable that ſome of theſe treatiſes, 
though compoſed before, ſeem to have been publiſh- 
ed in 1717, as a ſort of ſupplement to the Codex, 
He had before publiſhed © Articles and directions in 
order to a parochial viſitation of the ſeveral churches 
and chapels, and of the houſes of all ReQors, Vicars, 
and Curates, in the Arch-deaconry of Surry ; to which 
is prefixed a brief account of parochial viſitations, 
* of the right and duty of Arch - deacons to make 
them,“ 4to. 1711. 
[7] Remarks on part of a bill of the Earl of Notting- 
bam s.] In theſe remarks the author obſerves, * That 
* thoſe of the clergy who are underſtoad to be fa- 
* vourers of the Arian doctrine (for that was the blaſ- 
« phemy and prophaneneſs here principally meant} 
* will ſubſcribe the teſt thereia mentioned againit 
* Arianiſm is moſt certain, becauſe the teſt is part 
of the 39 articles; and it is an avowed principle 
among them, that thoſe articles may lawfully and 
conſcientiouſly be ſubſcribed in any ſenſe, in which 
they themſelves, by their own interpretations, can 
reconcile them to ſcripture ; without regard to the 
meaning and intention, either of the perſons who 
firſt compiled them, or who now impoſe them.'— 
Tis alſo ſaid here, that this method of ſubſcribin 
has been occaſionally mentioned as a law 
and regular way in many other of the Arian books, 
and is what they all openly and profefſedly main - 
© tain in their common converſation ; that ſeveral 
of them have actually ſubſcribed, and received pro- 
motions ſince they fell into theſe opinions, and be- 
came advocates for them. And the author ſays 
he had not heard of any one man among them, 
who has declined the offer of promotion, on account 
of his not being able to ſubſcribe.* Upon theſe laſt 
words, Mr Whiſton makes the following ſtricture. 
Now though this is ſaid in much too a 
manner, and both Mr Emlya and myſelf always, 
and Dr Clark and Mr Jackſon after ſome time, 
have refnſed all preferments which require that ſub- 
ſcription, not toname others within my acquaintance, 
* becauſe their caſes are not ſo well known; yet are (4) Lord High 
* ſuch examples to be ſure very rare among us; and Chancellor of 
* the generality ſeem by their practice to approve of Eatland. 
* the Lord King's (4) grand expedient, . to Hoſe their (5) Whiſton's 
* uſefulneſs for ſeruples (5). 8 
| 5 r42, Edit 2753 
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b bee ter had, in ſtrictneſs of law, incurred a premunire (t). In the end of Oct. 1 721, our prelate a 
our prel-t: wrote appointed Dean of the chapel in the room of Dr Talbot Bp of Durham (; and upon the death f "OUR 


a ſpirircd letter 


to the Biſhop of Of Dr Robinſon, in 1723, he was tranſlated to the ſee of London (g); ſor the great buſineſs Cres. Hi. 


Cheſter, Dr 
Gaftrell, in de- 


of which dioceſe he was 


particularly qualified. His talents ſeem indeed, as is obſerved: by 


under that 
(FS) He was — 


fence of the Aby. the writer of his lite, to be exactly ſuited to the duties, and equal to all the difficulties of e of 


of Canterbury's 


this important ſtation ; upon the right management of which ſo much depends in re- hour 


hater. 
May 4,an4 


faculty dexrees : ſpect to the peace and good order of the civil, as well as the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of the na- Prvy Cg e 


the original 'f tion. He had a particular genius for buſineſs, which he happily tranſacted by means of a fame hen. 


which, as well as 


th the 


of Dr Gaftrell's moſt exact method uſed by him on all occaſions; and this he purſued with great advantage, 
equally ſpirited not only in the affairs of his dioceſe in England, which he governed with the moſt exact 


anſwer, was 


ewa to me by regularity, but in that vaſtly large diſtrict of it the Weſt Indies [K]. 
time were fo ſenſible of his great abilities in tranſacting buſineſs, that there was commi ted 


the then Mr 
(now Dr) Ver- 


The miniſtry at this 


borow, and Prin- to him a ſort of eccleſiaſtical miniſtry for ſeveral years, and more eſpecially on occaſion of 


al c: the long decline of health of body and vigour of mind of Archbiſho 
almoſt every thing that concerned the church was, in a great meaſure, left to the care of 
the Biſhop of London (“). Soon after his acceſſion to this Biſhopric, he procured an ampte (+) t A. 


Oxford. 
N, B. In March 
1720-1, that 


Wake, when 


learned body re- endowment from the crown, for a regular courſe of ſermons on Sundays, to be Wake": cle. 


turned folemn 


thanks to Dr preached by 


a ſucceſſion of miniſters ſelected out of both univerſities, with proper 


Gaftrell, bor par- ſalaries (s). The writer of his life mentions it as a memorable inſtance of our prelate's ( There wn 1, 


ing ſo fully affcrt - 


ed therights, c. ſervice to the church of England, that he conſtantly guarded againſt the reprated then, 6om of 


each vn! ve1 


of univerkey ne attempts of ſome perſons to procure a repeal of the corporation and teſt acts. To which a4 ibcir Kia, 


* grees. Sce his 


article, muſt be added his diſtinguiſhed zeal in oppoſing the bold ſchemes of the Quakers, in order A, 
(x) eehte un. to deprive the clergy of their legal rights to tythes; after animating his brethren of the ov of the con 


det+il of this un- 


VR. They a 


lucky aftair may bench to concur with him, he timely apprized the clergy what was in agitation, and ad- ne med y dl. 


be ſeen in Whiſ- 


ton's Memoirs, viſed them to avert the blow by an early application to the legiſlature. By this means the Bites of Lon. 


don for the t me 


p-209. ___ pernicious deſign was happily defeated; but ſuch umbrage was taken by the then great beivg. H ft of 
| miniſter (Sir Robert Walpole) on occaſion of that advice, as in fact ſoon terminated in the the reign «f K. 


count of Dr 


Rundle, who, vifible diminution, if not the intire ſinking, of the ſuperior intereſt and authority of his 3 

— from an Lordſhip ( ). Hitherto he had been long looked on, to uſe Mr Whiſtou's phraſe (u), as - arg 
CD. heir apparent to the ſee of Canterbury, to ſucceed thereto after the demiſe of Dr Wake p. 1, :9. Er, 
the ſee of Derry but from this period, that proſpect entirely vaniſhed upon his diſgrace at court. In the [75% . 


in Ireland, Fed. church much pains were taken to fix the character upon him of a haughty perſecutor, 


1734. Harris“: 


continuation of and even a ſecret enemy to the civil eſtabliſhment. To this end, in 1735, a paſſage in the 


Ware: upon 


( His Memcirs, 
p. 219. 


which be offered introduction to his Codex [LI, ſuggeſting the groundleſſneſs of the modern practice of ſend- 


Doctor Foſter, ing 
the Socinian, 
any preferment 


prohibitions to the ſpiritual frem the temporal courts, was ſeverely handled by the di- 
rection of the then Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench (Lord Hardwick) as derogatory 


he would accept to the ſupreme power and ſuperintendency of that court over all others (w). And there . Se: Abbe. 


in his gift in that 


kingdom. See likewiſe were not wanting great numbers to join in a general cry of perſecution againſt our Wia tue 


fixed to his diſ- 
courſes, 


[X] In the Weſt Indies.) To this purpoſe he print- 
ed two letters, the firſl addrefſed to the maſters and 
miſfireſſes of families in the Engliſh plantations abroad, 
exhorting them to encourage and promote the inflrudtion 
of their negroes in the Chriſtian faith : the ſecond to the 
Miffionaries there, atrecting them to diſtribute the ſaid 


letter, and exhorting them to give their aff lance o- 


wards the inſiruction of the negroes within their ſeveral 

pariſhes, London, 1727, 4to. In the ſame view he 

addreſſed a letter dated at Whitehall, April 3, 1740, 

to the clergy of his dioceſe, recommending to them 

a readineſs to promote the deſign of the {ociety for 

propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts, in the di- 

ſtribution of good books upon religious ſubjects 

among the poor: this letter, which is prefixed to a 

French tranſlation of Dr Wilſon, the pious Biſhop 

of Sodor and Man's ay of an infirufion for the In- 

( This piece, Hans (*), in 1744, 8vo. is ſaid by the tranſlator to have 
with others of procured an increaſe of the forementioned ſociety by 
that pious Bp's, 12 ſubſcribers, and 24 correſpondents. Upon the 
— ſent 1 former of theſe pieces ſome remarks were made in a 
— * | Letter to the Rt. Rev. the Lord Biſhop of London, from 
: an inhabitant of his Majeſly's Lear Caribbee lande, 
containing ſome con/iderations on his Lordſpip's taus letters 


of May 19, 1727 —In which is inſerted a Hort eſſay /+ 


concerning the conver fion of the negro ſaves in our ſugar 
colonies, twritten in June 1727, by the ſame inhabitant, 
London, 1730. 

[L] 4 paſage in the introduction to the Codex againſt 
probibitions from the temporal courts.) When in a public 
aſſembly he was once attacked with great warmth, 
and keenneſs of language, upon this ſubject; he mo- 
deſtly defended himſelt in words to this effect, If 
* aiter a diſcuſſion of the ſubject matter of this con- 


7 


under remark 


Foſter's life pre- prelate, for hindering the promotion of a chaplain of the Lord Chancellor Talbot to an [cc] a tix 
Engliſh Biſhopric, on a ſuſpicion of Deiſm (x). To theſe public mortifications may be 


* troverſy, it ſhall appear that what was laid down 23 
years ago, as the conſtitution of the church of Eng- 

© land, is not really the conſtitution, the author wi 

be ready to acknowledge his millake Bat after all, 

* if it ſhould only be ſaid that though it be the conſti - 

* tution it ought not to be ſo, the judgment of that is 

not with any ſingle perſon, but wholly and ſolely 

with the legiſlature” And after a calm reflection 

upon the temper of his antagoniſt, he added, but I 

* muſt remember that it is an eſpecial precept of the 

* Goſpel, not to return railing for railing (6). It is (6) Charge of 
— ac that his Lordſhip retained the ſame opi- Dr Allen, D. P. 
nion to his death, ſince in the ſecond edition of the — 
Codex, publiſhed with large additions from his own — 3 
papers, in 1761, at Oxford, 2 vol. folio, the offen- 749- 4 

ſive paſſage, which fills the five firſt ſections of the 
introduction, ſtands unaltered. Beſides the two pieces 

already mentioned pro and con by Foſter An- 

drews, there came out A letter to the Rev. Dr Codex, 

on the ſubje& of his modeſt inſtruction to the crown, in- 

ſerted in the Daily Journal of Feb. 27, 1733, from 

the fecond volume of Burnet's biſtory, 1734, dvd. 

which was anſwered in, The neceſſary reſpond: ne; or, a 

full, clear, and adequate anſctuer to, as well as juſt ob- 

trvations on, a late ſeurrilous and wile invefive againſt 

a Rt. Rev. Prelate, intituled, A letter to the Rt. Rev. 

Dr Codex, on the ſubject of his modeſt inſtruction to 

the crown: the whole being taken to pieces, and not one 

thing omitted in a proper reply to euch enlay. To 

which is, added by way of poſiſcript, 4 rrue and fuc- 

ci nds agcount of the flory of a clergyman, which the a- 

thor of this pamphlet has mentioned. The «hole ſupplying 


the deficiencies of the former anſwer, 1734, 8vo. 
of - added - 


GIBSON. 


added a private diſguſt, ſaid to be taken by the King, for his cenſuring, with an epiſcopal 
boldneſs, the abuſe which was frequently made of maſquerades, a diverſion to which his 
e He bad not majeſty ſhewed a particular liking (y). However, neither any nor all theſe, nor yet many 


preached 
3 this di- 
verſion in the 


more diſcouragements which he met with, were able to break his ſteady and vigilant atten- 
tion to the duties of his paſtora] office, in writing and printing paſtoral letters [MI], 


forms reign, ot addreſſed both to the clergy and laity, in order to ſtop the growth of [nfidelity and 
ele to the King Enthuſiaſm, in directions to the clergy, and viſitation charges, as well as occaſional ſer- 


from ſeveral 0 
his brethren the 


nihoys, to break againſt the prevailing immoralities of the 


them off. 


mons [NV]; beſides ſome leſſer pieces of a mixt nature (z), and ſeveral ſmall particular tracts (-) Tb wers 
e [O]; in the repeated editions of which laſt, he 97174 in one 
took more ſatisfaction in his decline of lite, than in his large volumes of a diſciplinarian ; 


and more controverſial nature. For ſome time before his death he was vety ſenſible of his 


decay, in which he complained of a languor that hung about him. 


As indeed he had 


made free with his conſtitution, in the beft ſenſe of that word, by incredible induſtry, in a 
long courſe of ſtudy, and buſineſs of various kinds, he had well nigh exhauſted his ſpirits 
by his unintermitted Jabours, and worn out a conſtitution, which was natyrally ſo vigorous, 
that life might otherwiſe have probably been protracted to ſeveral more years than ſeventy-nine, 
in the end of which year of his age, namely on the 6th of Sept. 1748, he departed out of this 
life, with true chriſtian fortitude, an apparent ſenſe of his approaching diffolution, and in a 
perfect tranquillity of mind during the intervals of his laſt fatal indiſpoſition, at Bath, after 


(21) Some ac- A very ſhort continuance there (aa). 
count of Biſhop 
Gibſon as before, 
p. 20. 


His remains were conveyed to Fulham, and interred 
the following month in a family vault, on the eaſt end of that church - yard, with no other 
inſcription than his name, viz. Edmund Gibſon, Lotd Biſhop 
ſhip, in the vigour of his age, was married to a ſiſter of the wife of Dr John Betteſworth 
Dean of the Arches, and judge of the perogative court of Canterbury, whom he appoint- 


of London (45). His Lords ( Communj- 


cated by George 
D Gibſon, Eſq; 


ed joint executor of his laſt will, with George Gibſon, Eſq ; his eldeft ſurviving fon (cc), (C His eldeg 


{dd} Account of 
Biſhop G:bſon, 

« I9, 20, . 
(ff) Communi- 
cated by this 
Provoſt s eldeſt t on (ec), that he 
ſon and heir, 
who has ſeveral 
of our Biſhop's 
letters to his fa- 


2 for by him. 


beſides whom he had twelve children, ſeven of which ſurvived, and were all handſomely 


ſon Thomas d ed 
of the ſmall-pox, 


The writer of his life, among his other good qualities, ſpeaks of in his father's 
is works of charity, which though private, there is great reaſon, he ſays, to believe were 
very conſiderable(dd). One Extraordinary act of his generoſity is taken notice of by Mr Whif- 2 


life time, at 
Chelſea ; he was 
ne of the chief 
lerks of the 


freely gave 25001. left to him by Dr Crow, once his Chaplain, to ſuch of :reacury, under 
Dr Crow's relations as were in indigent circumſtances. His Lordſhip alſo gave 501. towards 
the new buildings in Queen's College Oxford, while Dr Lancaſter was Provoſt, and 


Sr Rob. Walpole, 
MS Memcirs of 
Dr Smith. 


ther, telilying a TOO l. more in the Provoſtſhip of Dr Joſeph Smith (ff), ſucceſſor in it to Dr John Gib- (f Me. 


friendly regard 
for him. 


LM] Paſteral letters, &c.) There are five of theſe, 
intituled, A paſoral letter to the people of his Dioceſe, 
particularly to thoſe of the two great cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, occaſioned by ſome late writings in 
favour of Infidelity. The fiiſt was printed in 1729, 
8vo. ſoon after which came out the ſame year in 8vo. 
written by Dr Tindall, who obſerved himſelf to be 
particularly ſtruck at by his Lordſhip, An addreſs to 
the inhabitants of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
in relation to the paſtoral letter ſaid to be wwritten by the 
Biſhop of London to the people of his Dioceſe, occaſioned 
by ſome late writings in So of Infidelity. Some paſ- 


ſages of the Infidel ſpirit in this, gave birth to his mee 


Lordſhip's ſecond paſtoral letter. In the three ſubſe- 
quent letters, ſpeaking of the dangers from En- 
thuſiaſm, he deſcribes the Methodiſts as a ſet of En- 
thuſialts, then beginning to grow dangerous to true 
religion and the eſtabliſhed church. He alſo printed 
a collection of diſcourſes publiſhed by Mr Addiſon 
and others of the laity, againſt Atheiſm and Infidelity, 
{-) The objec and in defence of the Chriſtian revelation (7). To 
105 of tae Icfi- this collection he prefixed a preface, wherein he ſum- 
—_ eee. mons on his fide the greateſt maſters of reaſon and 
nent: y Ob. a 2 * 
vi des by Gilbert 1 that ever this nation, or any other could 
Weſt, Eſq; in aſt of: he looked upon this collection as a manual 
his oatervations of religion, proper for young gentlemen. He alſo 
OC — made a ſelect collection of the beſt pieces that were 
the reſurre&. on rote Againſt Popery in King James's reign, and pub- 
ot jeſus Chriſt, liſhed them with a preſace, in 1738, in 3 vol. fol. 
2 alſo in [N] Occafional ſermons and A . Beſides the 
"verration? two ſermons already mentioned, his Lordſhip printed 
eee Family Devotion, or à plain exhortation to morning 
St Paul, in a e. evening prayer in families, with two forms of prayer ſuit- 
ter to Gl, Weſt, ed to thoſe tuo ſeaſons, and fitted for one perſon in pri- 
— to Lord vate: for the uſe of the inhabitants of Lambeth 2 
Lachen. London, 1705, 8vo. This was tranſlated into Welſh, 
in 1726. A ſermon againſt ſpeaking evil of princes, and 
theſe in authority under them; preached at the aſſixes held 
at Croydon in Surry, March 7, 1705-6, before the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Chief Juſtice Holt and Mr TJuftice Tracy, 
London, . 706, 4to. De excommunicatione, concio 0 
nocum ab archiepiſcopi commiſſariis, epiſcopis, et c 
— Cantuarienfis celebratum, * — in ccclefia 


Vor. VI. Soup. 


ſon, who was related to his Lordſhip, and obtained that place by his intereſt, 


moirs, p. 214. 


cathedrali S. Pauli, London. 21 die Martii, A. D. 
1714-15, edita jufſu commiſſariorum reverendiſſimorum, 
London, 1715, 4t0. The deliverances and murmarings 
of the Iſraelites and thiſe nations compared, a ſermon 
preached before the Rt. Hon. the Houſe of Peers, at g- 
minſler Abbey, on Wedn:ſday June 7, 1716, being the 
day of public thankſgiving for the bleſſing of God upon 
his Majefly's arms in ſuppreſſing the late unnatural re- 
bellion, London, 1716 (3). The peculiar excellenty and () Thanks wer- 
reward of ſupporting ſchools of charity, a ſermon preath- returned by the 
ed in the pariſh church of St Sepulchre, May 24, 1716, Houſe __— on 
being Thurſday in Whitſan-<week, at the anniverſary * 
ting of the children educated in the charity ſchools in 
and about Wefiminfler London, 1716, 4to. Fonr ſer- 
mons upon ſeveral ſubjefs, 1. The wickedneſs of aſperſ- 
ing Princes and their adminiſiration. 2. The danger and 
miſchief of Popery. 3. The iniquity of proſtituting the 
name of the church. 4. The great fin of murmuring 
after deliverances. The firſt preached before the 
udges of aſſize, and the fourth before the Houſe of 
eers, with a preface, London, 1719, ſecond edition. 
A ſermon preached to the ſociety for the r. formation of 
manners, at St Mary le Bow, on Monday Jan. 6, 1723, 
London, 1723, in 4to. and 8vo. Directions given to 
the clergy of the dioceſe of London, in the year 1724; to 
which are now added, directions to the maſters and miſ- 
treſſes of charity ſchools, within the bills of mortality and 
dioceſe of London, aſſembled for that purpoſe in the chapter 
houſe of St Pauls, Nov. 14, 1724, ſecond edition in 
1726. A charge given to the clergy of the dioceſe 7. Lon- 
don, in a wvifitation begun in the cathedral church of St 


Paul, the 28th day of May 1730, concerning the proper 
methods of propoſing and defeating the preſent attempts of 


Infidels againſt the Chriſtian religion. 

101 4 ſmall — ainſt the prevailing im- 
moralities of the age.) The titles of moſt of theſe are, 
Family devotions; A treatiſe againſt intemperance z 
Admonition againſt ſwearing ; Advice to that 
have been fick; Truſt in God; Sinfulneſs of negle&- 
ing the Lord's day; Againſt lukewartaneſs in religi 

ſe with others have been often reprinted in Eng- 
land, and likewiſe in Ireland, by the i re- 
commendation of Dr Syuge, then Biſhop of Ferns. 


* GILPIN 


> 


This article is 
taken chiefly 
from The {i 
BZAN AND 
Grin, by 
Will. Gilpin, 
M. A. of 

n's col ege 
Oxford, the ſe- 
cond edition, 
London, 1753, 
vo. 


writer of his life, 
though Mr Wood 


intimates it to be an 


not before the 
college was 
founded by K. 
Henry VIII. 
ibid. col. 74. 


(eh He went firlt the corruptions of Popery (c), began to incline to the reformation. 


to his uncle 
Tonſtal Bp of 
Durham, who 
told him Innoc. 
HI. was much 
overſeen to make 
tranſubſtantia- 
tion an article of 


(f) It was print- 
ed at Lond. in 
1587, $vo. it is 


the only piece of 


his own writing 
he ever printed, 
It is reprinted 
at the end of his 
life. 


(r) His life by 
Gilpin, p. 1, 2, 


life of 


GILPIN. 


GIL PIN [Bzrxxarp), an excellent example of a good pariſh prieſt, uſually diſtinguiſh- 
ed in his time by the character of apoſtle of the north, was deſcended of an ancient and 
honourable family in Weſtmoreland [A], and born in that county at Kentmire in 1517. 
He diſcovered an extraordinary turn of genius and diſpoſition in his childhood [BJ. which 
determining his parents to breed him to the church, he was firſt put to a grammar ſchool, 


and after paſſing throu 


gh all the claſſes with great approbation, was ſent to Oxford and 


admitted a poor child, i. e. a ſcholar on the foundation of Queen's college in 1333. Here 
he ſtuck cloſe to the academical ſtudies of logic and philoſophy, and became a diſtinguiſh- 
ed diſputant in the ſchools ; at the ſame time he made himſelf a good maſter of Fraſmus's 
works, which were then the vogue, and acquired a ſingular knowledge in the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues. He took the degree of B. A. Feb. 24, 1539 (a), and that of A. M. „ we: 


March 21, 1541, and was choſen a fellow of his college, and entered into holy orders, 


be- 


ing much beloved for the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, and unaffected ſincerity in his man- 
ners. In July 4, 1549, he commenced B. D. and he had not been long ſettled in his 
fellowſhip, when he was invited by Cardinal Wolſey's agents to come to his new founda- 
(5) $o fays the tion at Chriſt-church (); he accepted the propoſal and removed to that college. As he 
had been bred in the Roman Catholic religion, ſo he continued hitherto ſteady to that church, 


d in defence thereof, while he reſided at Oxford, held a diſputation againſt Hooper, 


afterwards Biſhop of Worceſter, and martyr for the Proteſtant faith. But in Edward the 
Sixth's time, being prevailed upon to hold a diſputation with the famous Peter Martyr, 
againſt fome poſitions maintained by him in his divinity lecture at Oxford, Mr Gilpin was 
therein a little ſtaggered [ C], and upon a further enquiry into the Proteſtant doctrines, and 


on at Oxford in this courſe, having commenced B. D. (d), and taken holy orders (e), he (4 «qu; 
was over-ruled by the perſuaſion of his friends to accept againſt his will of the vicarage | 
This was in 1552, and being a grant from Kin 
he was appointed to preach on the firſt Sanday after O dura, 


of Norton, in the dioceſe of Durham. 
Edward VI, before he went to reſide, 


While he was going 


Faſt.Oxon. sel. z. 
col, E2 ;. 


+5 
Wos Fafti, 4 


col. 94, where 
g he is called Gil. | 


Epiphany, before his Majeſty then at Greenwich [D]. His ſermon, which was chiefly le- (e Mr woot 
velled againſt facrilege, was greatly approved (f), and recommended him to the notice of 
many perſons of the firſt rank, particularly to Sir Francis Ruſſel and Sir Robert Dudley, 


afterwards 
leigh, who 


life, which, however, happened to be not much above the ſpace of half a year after. Thus 
honoured he repaired to his pariſh, entered upon the duties of it, and as occaſion required 
made uſe of the King's licence in other parts of the country. But here he ſoon grew 
uneaſy : however reſolved, as he was, againſt Popery, he was ſcarcely ſettled in ſome of his 
religious opinions; he found the country overſpread with Popiſh doctrines, the errors of 


[4] Deſcended from an ancient and honourable family, 
&c.] His forefathers had been ſeated at Kentmire- 
hall, in Weſtmoreland, from the time of King John; 
in whoſe reign this eſtate had been given by a baron 
of Kendal to Richard Gilpin, as a reward for ſervices 
thought very confiderable. From this gentleman the 
eſtate at Kentmite deſcended to Bernard's father, Ed- 
win Gilpin, who became prematurely poſſeſſed of it 
by the death of an elder brother, killed at the battle 
of Boſworth, in the cauſe, moſt probably, of Richard 
IIL whoſe gallant behaviour, and very popular go- 
vernment, had eſtabliſhed him greatly in the eſteem of 
the northern counties. Edwin had ſeveral children, of 
which Bernard was one of the youngeſt (1). 

[B] He diſcovered an extraordinary genius and diſpo- 
ſition.) From his earlieſt youth he was inclined to a 
contemplative life, thoughtful, reſerved, and ſerious. 
A begging friar came on a Saturday evening to his 
father's houſe, where, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, he was received in a very hoſpitable manner. 
The plenty ſet before him was a temptation too ſtrong 
for his virtue, of which it ſeems be had not ſufficient 
to ſave appearances. The next morning, however, 
he ordered the bell to-toll, and from the pulpit ex- 
— himſelf with great vehemence againſt the de- 

uchery of the times, and particularly againſt drun- 
kenneſs. Young Gilpin, then a child upon his mo- 
ther's knee, ſeemed for ſome time exceedingly affected 


with the Friar's diſcourſe, and at length, with the ut- 


(2) Id. p. 3, 4. 


ſome account of 


molt indignation, cried out, Ob! mamma, do you hear 
how this fellow dares ſpeak againſt drunkenneſs, and was 
drunk himpelf yeſlernight at our houſe (2). 

CJ] He was flaggered.) He was puſhed upon this 
diſpute by tho of his acquaintance (3.) But after- 
wards Peter Martyr ſaid, he was not troubled for them; 


but as for that Gilpin, ſays he, I am very much 


moved concerning him, for he doeth and ſpeaketh 


them under their All things with an upright heart: the reſt are carri- 


reſpective arti- 
cles, alſo ſee 


eur author's life, 


b. 26, 27» 


* ed away with every of ambition or covetouſ- 
* neſz; but Gilpin, reſting firmly upon gravity of man- 


ners, and the teſtimony of a moſt humble life, ſeems, 
* with his own goodneſs, to honour the cauſe which 
he undertakes (4).” This Peter Martyr, whoſe true 
name was Vermilly, was born at Florence in 1500, 
and entered a white friar of St Auftin, in the mona- 
ſtery of Fioſole, where he became a good malter of 
the learned languages, as alſo in hiloOphy and divi- 
nity, and was advanced to be chief of his congrega- 
tion, being eſteemed one of the beſt preachers in Italy. 
At length, upqp reading the books of Zuinglius and 
Bucer, he turned Proteſtant, converted Tremellius, 
Zanchius, and many others, and carrying with him 
Bernardin Ochin, general of the Capuchins, he went 
to Zurich, thence to Baſil, and afterwards to 
Straſburgh, where he kept a public lecture, and mar- 
ried a young nun named Catherine. His fame pro- 
cured him an. invitation to England, whither he went 
with his wife in 1547, and taught at Oxford till 1553, 
when he returned to Straſburgh, and going after- 
wards to the ſame employ to Zurich, he died there in 
1562, having aſſiſted the preceding year at the famous 
conference of Poiſly He publiſhed a great number 
of books in defence of the reformed religion (5). 
[D] He was appointed to preach before the King.) 
The writer of his life obſerves (6), that Strype in his 
annals ſeems to intimate, that our author was at that 
time famous for his preaching in the north, and that 
it was upon this account he was called upon to preach 
at court. But, continues he, there is little authority 
for this, and he does not ſeem to have been yet a 
reacher at all, at leaſt of any note. It is rather pro- 
bable the reaſon of the royal command was, that he 
might give a public teſtimony of his being well in- 
clined to the reformation; for the heads of the Pro- 
teſtant party were at this time very ſcrupulous in the 
diſpoſal of livings. It was then ordered, ſays Hey- 


lin in his church hiſtory, that none ſhould be preſent - 
ed unto any benefice in the donation of the crown, 
till he bad firſt preached before the King, and there- 
by paſſed hi Majeſty's judgment and approbation. 


which 


3 


he took orders 
ſoon f er he 


cominenced 


Earls of Bedford and Leiceſter, and to Secretary Cecil, afterwards Lord Bur- “ . 
obtained for him the King's licence for a general preacher during his Majeſty's 


(4) His life, p. 
I1to 13+ 


(s) Diction Pare 
tatif. 2d edit. in 
2 vol. 8 vo. 1755 
vol. 2d. 

(6) p. 34, 35 


AM this town 
Ten IV. 
ly of Brabant, 
had founded an 
vmvetſity whie 
ſoon bet ame one 
of the moſt con- 
Glerable en Eu- 
rope. It conſiſts 
of many colleges, 
in each of which 
ni oſophy was 
taught by two 
feſſors, who 
read two hours 
exch morning. 
When Mr Gilpin 
was there it was 
the teſidence of 
the moſt eminent 
div ines on both 
ſdet the queſtt- 
on, and the moſt 
important topics 
of religion were 
diſcuſſed with 
great tteedom. 


() 14:m, 


GILPIN. 
which he was unable to oppoſe. In this unhappy ſtate he applied to his uncle, Biſhop 
Tonſtal, then in the tower. That prelate adviſed him to provide a truſty curate for his 
pariſh, and ſpend a year or two abroad in converſing with ſome of the moſt eminent 
profeſſors on both ſides of the queſtion. This propoſal was exactly Mr Gilpin's own wiſh 
with regard to travelling abroad, which he therefore reſolved upon, but at the fame time 
he determined to reſign his parſonage, as he accordingly did to a perſon very deſerving of 
it. This done he ſet out for London to receive the Biſhop's laſt orders, and embarked. 

His reſignation gave his Lordſhip much concern, it proceeded from a icruple of conſci- 
ence very uncommon, and which the Biſhop could ſce no foundation for, ſince he could 
have procured him a diſpenſation for non-refidence. However, after ſome words of advice 

to look better to his intereſt, he was reconciled, promiſed to ſupport him abroad, and at 
parting put into his hands a treatiſe upon the Euchariſt [E], which the times not ſuiting to 

be printed here, he deſired might be done under his inſpection at Paris. With this charge 

he embarked for Holland, and upon landing went immediately to Malin to viſit his vro- 0 
ther George, then a ſtudent there; but after a few weeks he went to Louvain; which he 


pitched on for his reſidence (g), propoſing to make occaſional excurſions to Am we 
Ghent, Bruſſels, and other places in the Netherlands. Here he made the beſt uſe of his 


71 


time, ſoon began to have juſter notions of, and greater ſatisfaction in, the doctrines ot the 


reformed churches, when he was alarmed with the news of King Edward's death, and the 

acceſſion of Queen Mary to the throne. However, this bad news came attended with an 

agreeable account of Biſhop Tonſtal's releaſe from the tower, and re eſtabliſhment in his 
Biſhopric: but the conſequence of this was not ſo agreeable. His brother George in- 

vited him to Antwerp, in order to perſuade him to accept, at the Biſhop's requeſt, of a 

living of conſiderable value, which was fallen in his dioceſe ; George uſed all his endea- 

vours for the purpoſe, but in vain [F]: Bernard was too well pleaſed with his preſent 

ſituation to think of a change G], and excuſed himſelf to his patron on the ſame ſcruple 

of conſcience as before, againſt taking the profits while another did the duty. After a re- 

ſidence of two years in Flanders, in which he had made himſelf a perfect maſter of the 
controverſy as it was there handled, he went the latter end of 1554 to Paris, where he im- 

mediately ſet about printing his uncle's book (5). He continued a year at Paris, and being () It came out 
now fully ſatisfied in all his more conſiderable ſcruples, he returned home; and going to the r ee 
Biſhop of Durham, then in his dioceſe, was received by him with great friendſhip, and his 
Lordſhip within a very little time gave him the Archdeaconry of Durham, to which the Rec- 

tory of Eaſington is annexed. It was in the heat of the Marian perſecution when he went to re- 

ſide at his living; no wonder then that his free reproofs of the clergy ſoon rouſed the Papiſts 

in his diſtrict, many articles were drawn up againſt him, and he was accuſed of hereſy 

in form before the Biſhop; and though upon the trial his Lordſhip declared him innocent; 

yet all the baſeſt methods were uſed to inflame the people againſt him. His duty obliged 

him to oppoſe the tide as long as he was able, but the fatigue (and a very great fatigue it 

was in the conſcientious manner of his doing it) he found at length too much for him. 

He therefore acquainted the Biſhop that he muſt reſign either his Archdeaconry or his 

pariſh; that he would with the greateſt readineſs do his duty in which ſoever his Lordſhi 

thought him beſt qualified for, but he was not able to do it in both. The Biſhop refuſing 

to ſeparate them, he reſigned both, and lived with his Lordſhip as one of his chaplains (i). („ With forme of 
However, he did not continue long unbeneficed, for before * and the Archdeaconry 3 
were diſpoſed of, the Biſhop gave him the rich Rectory of Houghton-le-Spring, and eee 
ſoon after urged him to accept of a prebend in the church of Durham, which however Bid 5 be ng pre- 
he declined. Upon his taking poſſeſſion of Houghton it was ſome mortification to him * 
that he could not reſide, his parſonage houſe was gone entirely to decay, and ſome time for he bad more 
was required to make it habitable: part of it was fitted up as ſoon as poſſible for his re- Wine than an 
ception ; but he continued improving and enlarging it, till it became ſuitable to his hoſpi- 

table temper, a proper habitation for a man who never intended to keep what he had to 

himſelf, Houghton was indeed of conſiderable value, but the duty of it was propor- 

tionably laborious. le was ſo extenſive that it contained no leſs than fourteen villages z 

and having been as much neglected in that dark as the cures in the north then ordi- 


narily were, Popery had produced its full growth of ſuperſtition in it. The Rector there- 


[LE] 4 treatiſe upon the euchariſt.] It was written [G] He was too well pleaſed to think of a change, 
in La in with this title, De veritate corporis et ſanguinis and excuſed bimſelf.] He concludes the letter he ſent 


Chriſti domini in euchariſtia, and contained a defence 
of the real preſence in the groſs ſenſe, an opinion 
which Mr Gilpin, who had a great reverence for his 
uncle, ſeems to have imbibed from him, and to have 
retained always after, 

[F] His endeavours were in vain.) He ſucceeded 
better in a requeſt made afterwards, at the intereſt of 
the Earls of Bedford and Leiceſter, to write an exact 
account of the ſteps he made in the p s of his 
change from the Romiſh religion, which is printed in 


to Tonſtal on this occaſion thus, I know well your 
* Lordſhip is careful how I ſhould live, if God ſhould 
call your Lordſhip, being now aged; I deſire you 
let not that trouble you, for if I had no other ſhift, 
I could get a lectureſhip I know ſhortly, either in 
this univerſity, or at leaſt in ſome abbey hereby, 
* where I ſhould not loſe my time; and this kind 
of life, if God be pleaſed, I defire before any be- 


8) This lettet 


is printed in his 


* nefice.” He was much delighted with his preſent life, p. 5g to 62 
ſituation, which was near to a monaſtery of minorite inclufive, dated 


his life by Biſhop Carleton. Our author's brother friars, and had the uſe of an excellent li of theirs, -ovvaia Nov. 22, 

George was now at the Engliſh court, but was em- and enjoyed the company of the beſt ſe » © nor; 2 

ploy ed as a miniſter from thence in the Low countries, ſays he, was I ever more defirogs to learn (8). his Loedfhip's 

where he moſtly refided (7. FT chaplain, . 
fore 


GILPIN. 


fore ſet himſelf with his uſual diligence and courage to effect a reformation, which, though 
he conducted himſelf with prudence and caution to give the leaſt offence (A), yer inflamed (4 . „ue 
the malice of his enemies to ſuch a degree, that they brought a freſh accuſation againſt — 
him before Tonſtal, who acquitted him a ſecond time. However, his Lordſhip's fa. be could — 
vour to him from this period viſibly declined, and a little before his death, which hap- N 
pened ſoon after, he ſtruck him out of his will (7). His enemies in the mean time finding ce his beka. 
broke his leg, their malice defeated by his uncle were not thus ſilenced. Thirty two articles were drawn wr Bir per 
Er ne tie UP againſt him, and laid before Dr Bonner Biſhop of London [H]. The meſſengers ap- cove, 
his journey. The prehended him in a few days, but an account of Queen Mary's death met him upon the 5 
— 2 road (m), and put a ſtop to any further proſecution. Upon Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, been alr-aly fe 
when the Popiſh Biſhops were deprived, her Majeſty, at the particular recommendation of + _ 


72 


(] Tis ſaid that 
in the way he 


obſerving tohim, of Work: he ſcems 


NES * the Earl of Bedford, nominated him to the ſee of Carliſle (n), and a conge d'elire was ſent — "pre 
ve 2 


but what is in- down to the Dean and Chapter of that fee. Mr Gilpin, who knew nothing of what was mu (ater be 


— — going forward in his favour, was greatly ſurprized at this unexpected honour, yet could — Shis 
malicioully, not by any means perſuade himſelf to accept it IJ. This was in the year 1560, and the (% Mr woes 


ans Ks he following year he likewiſe declined an offer that was made to him of the Provoſtſhip of bo NG 


8 Queen's college Oxford, where he had been a fellow. Thus having had in his option OwenOrlethorg, 
anſwered & almoſt every kind of preferment which an eccleſiaſtic is capable of holding, he fat down .. f . . 
meekly, * ne with one living which gratified the utmoſt of his deſires; for he found it afforded him as 12 


2323 many opportunities of doing good as he was able to make uſe of. The Queen recom- burt ;, 


— ode mended the eſtabliſhment of public free -· ſchools: Mr Gilpin joined therein, and built and [II bees. 
Ariete ſenſ-57 endowed a free grammar - ſchool at Houghton, which by the extraordinary care he teok in the 
dogma management of it, produced many ſcholars who became great ornaments to the church, 

and very exemplary inſtances of piety [K J. This was the laſt paſſage of his life of a pub- 


able to travel 
Queen Mary died, 


and he was ſet at 
liberty, 


tg) His life, p · 
98, 99+ 


(10) In his hiſ- 
torical library. 
(11) In his 
church hiſtory. 


[H] Articles were laid before Biſhop Bonner.) Here 
they went the right way to work, Bonner was juſt the 
reverſe of Tonſtal; formed by nature for an inqui- 
ſitor. The fierce zealot at once took fire, extolled ſuch 
a laudable concern for religion, and promiſed that 
the heretic ſhould be at the ſtake in a fortnight. Mr 
Gilpin received the account with great compoſure, 
and immediately after called up William Airey, a fa- 
vourite domeſtic, who had long ſerved him as his al- 
moner and ſteward, and laying his hand upon his 
ſhoulder, * At length, ſays he, they have prevailed 
* againſt me—I am piers & to the Biſhop of London, 
from whom there will be no eſcaping God forgive 
* their malice, and give me ſtrength to undergo the 
trial.“ He then ordered his ſervant to provide a 
long garment, in which he might go decently to the 
ſtake, and defired it might be got ready with all ex- 
pedition, * for I know not, ſays he, how ſoon I may 
* have occaſion for it.” As ſoon as this garment was 
provided, it is ſaid he uſed to put it on every day till 
the Biſhop's meſſengers apprehended him (9). 

[1] He declined the Biſhoprick of Carliſle.) The 
vexation which the Popiſh party was likely to give to 
any one placed in this ſee, 1s imagined, by the author 
of Biſhop Grindal's life, to be a principal reaſon why 
Mr Gilpin refuſed it. But this would have been as 


good a reaſon for his refuſing the rectory of Hough. 


ton, or any other employment in the church; for 
popery prevailed univerſally over the country ; and 

e could be placed no where in the north, without 
experiencing a toilſome oppoſition to the bigotry and 
prejudices of it. But his own eaſe and converfence 
were never motives of the leaſt weight with him, 
when any ſervice to mankind could be balanced 
againſt them. The accounts given us by Biſhop 
Nicholſon (10) and Dr Heylin (11) of Mr Gilpin's 
behaviour on this occaſion, are ſtill more diſingenu- 
ous ; they both aſcribe it chiefly to lucrative motives. 
The former intimates that the good man knew what 
he was about, when he refuſed to part with the rectory 
of Houghton for the biſhoprick of Carliſle : the lat- 
ter ſuppoſes that aff his ſcruples would have vaniſhed, 
might —— had the old temporalities undiminiſhed. 
Both theſe writers ſeem to have been very little ac- 
quainted with Mr Gilpin's character, in which difin- 


tereſtedneſs bore ſo principal a part; it will appear 


hereafter that he conſidered his income in no otber 
light, than that of a fund to be managed for the 
common good. The Biſhop's inſinuation therefore is 
contradicted by every action of Mr. Gilpin's life: 
and as for Dr Heylin's, it is moſt notoriouſly falſe, 
for the Biſhopric was offered to him with the old 
temporalities undiminiſhed. This is evident from the 
letter of Dr Sandys, Biſhop of Worceſter, who at 
the requeſt of the Earl of Bedford, after the firſt offer 


; had been refuſed, wrote to him in theſe terms: 


lic 


* My much reſpected kinſman, 


Regarding not ſo much your private intereſt as 
* the incereſt of religion, I did what I could that the 
* Biſhoprick of Cailifle might be ſecured to you: and 
© the juſt character | gave of you to the Queen, has 
I doubt not, had ſome weight with her Majelty in 
her promoting of you to that ſee; which, not to 
mention the honour of it, will enable you to be of 
the utmoſt ſervice to the church of Chriſt— I am 
not ignorant how much rather you chuſe a private 
ſtation, but if you confider the condition of the 
church at this time, you cannot, I think, with a 
good conſcience refuſe this burthen, eſpecially as 
it is in a part of the kingdom where no man is 
thought fitter than yourſelf to be of ſervice to re- 
ligion. Wherefore I charge you before God, as 
you will anſwer to him, that laying all excuſes afide, 
you refuſe not to aſſiſt your country, and do what 
ſervice you can to the church of God In the mean 
time I can inform you, that by the Queen's favour, 
you will have the Biſhoprick juſt in the condition 
in which Dr Oglethorp left it; nothing ſhall be ta- 
ken from it as hath been from ſome others. Where- 
fore, exhorting and beſeeching you to be obedient 
to God's call herein, and not to neglect the duty of 
your function, I commend both you aud this whole 
© buſineſs to the divine providence. 


© Your kinſman and brother, 
London Apr. 4, | | 
1560. * Eowin WoRCESTER.' 
He had, it ſeems, a particular reaſon for refuſing 
this Biſhopric. In one ſenſe he had a ſcruple of con- 
ſcience about it. The 'caſe. ſays he, is truly thus: 
* if any other Biſhoprick beſides Carliſle had been 
offered to me, I poſſibly might have accepted it; 
but in that dioceſe 1 have ſo many friends and ac- 
* quaintance, of whom I have not the beſt opinian, 
that I muſt either connive at many irregularities, 
* or draw upon myſelf ſo much hatred, that I ſhouid 
© be leſs able to do good there than in any one elſe. 
This declaration, it cannot be denied, might give a 
handle to the cenſure paſſed upon our reQor, after ſo 
extraordinary a refuſal, by Biſhop Nicholſon, and Dr 
Heylin, and Strype, grounding their animadverſion 
on the ordinary conduct of ans. Fey without making 
the exception due to Mr Gilpin's extraordinary cha- 
racter. 
[X] His grammar ſchool produced many ſcholars of 
— learning and piety.] Among theſe were 
enry Ayray, George Carleton, and Hugh Brough- 
ton. The firſt became afterwards Provoſt of Queen's 
college Oxford: the ſecond was promoted to the ſee 
of Chicheſter, both men of piety as well as learning. 
But of the third, Hugh Broughton, we have a different 
account: 
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lic nature, if any action 6 
fore in its trueſt light, it will be neceſſary 
view of his 


ſhall be mentioned below CLI, which will abundantly prove the juſtice of his claim to that 


account: he was indeed famous in his time, and as a 
man of letters eſteemed by many, but in every other 
light deſpicable. He was a remarkable inſtance of 
the danger of learning without common ſenſe. Da- 
ring the younger part of his life he confined himſelf to 
a college library, where his trifling genius engaged 
him chiefly in rabbinical learning, in which indeed 
he made a notable progreſs. Thus accompliſhed he 
came abroad with an opinion of himſelf equalled on- 
ly by his ſovereign contempt for others. As he want- 
ed that modeſt Firdence which is the natural 
of a perſon unacquainted with the world, he ſoon in- 
volved himſelf ia difficulties; London was the ſcene 
where he firſt expoſed himſelf. Here for ſome time 
he paid a ſervile court to the vulgar, in the capacity 
of a popular preacher: but afterwards giving a freer 
ſcope to his vanity, he ſet a conventicle ; where 
aſſuming the air of an original, he treated the opi- 
nions of the times, and all who maintained them, 
with an inſufferable inſolence and ſcurrility. _— 
pointed of his expected preferment, and thoroughly 
mortified that his merit had been ſo long diſregarded, 
he withdrew into Germany. Thither he carried his 
old temper, attacking Jews in ſynagogues, and Papiſts 
in maſſes. But he was ſoon glad to return into Eng- 
land, where having lived out all his credit, and be- 
Se th: Alchy- come the jeſt even of the ſtage (“), he died a ſtand- 
mitt of Ben. ing monument of the folly of applying learning to 
pay = the purpoſes of vanity, rather than the moral ends of 
— 3 The ro?” life. He acted the baſeſt and moſt ungrateful part 
5 . NG TS 
it 2, ſce. 2. to Mr Gilpin; he endeavoured to ſupplant the very 
atron who raiſed him. Having raſhly infinuated 
imſelf into the Biſhop of Durham, Dr James 
(12) He ſucceed- Barnes (12), he fixed his eye upon Houghton. Mr 
ed DrPilkington, Gilpin was old, and in all probability could enjoy it 
Tonſtal's fuccel- but a very few years; yet Broughton had not patience 
for in 1577 to let him ſpend the remainder of his days in peace; 
under his article, he knew the Biſhop was eaſily impoſed on, and found 
means to prejudice him againſt Mr Gilpin. To this 
was owing, as appeared „ the affair of Mr 


(13) The Biſhop Gilpin's ſuſpenſion (13), and ſome other inſtances of 


had ordered him 
to preach a viſi- 


the Biſhop's diſpleaſure. But his Lordſhip was recon- 
mon Ciled to Mr Gilpin, and Broughton finding bimſelf 
the Sunday fol- neglected, left Durham to ſeek his fortune elſewhere. 
lowing. He ex- After his death, which bappened in 1612, there came 
cuſed himſelf on out an elegy of him in verſe, conſiſting of no leſs 
MR = than 15 ſtanzas, cf 8 lines each, which the writer of 
Hebes 2. Mr Gilpin's life has tranſcribed (14), as illuſtrating 
and hearing no his character. It is, ſays he, a beautiful compoſi- 
more of it went © tion, and though defigned as an encomium, is ra- 
thither, but up- ether a ſatire upon him for the miſemployment of his 
_ ri © time and talents.” However, Mr Bayle, who has 
ſucpended: dur- given him a place in his dictionary, ſpeaks much in 
ing this ſuſt en- his praiſe for his learning, and has given a tranſlation 
fon he received of ſome extracts of his letters written in Greek while 
—_ 1 he was abroad, in defence of the church of England 
. hows againſt Beza. In 1662, his works were publiſhed in 
duch he accore- folio, with ſome account of him by that eminent 
gy did, Hebrew and rabbinical divine Dr Lightfoot, who de- 
"wough without clares himſelf a child in compariſon of this great 
ns ile g maſter of that learning, and mentions an offer that 
for his 3 was once made to him of à cardinal's hat. He was 
duet in general very troubleſome at Cambridge, being of Chriſt's col - 
22 lege there, to Dr afterwards Archbiſhop Whitgift, 
— bis Whom yet he is ſaid to have made a convert to his 
— 2 Burt opinion concerning the article of Chriſt's deſcent into 
expectedly hell (15). But to return to Mr Gilpin's ſchool. He 
moved with it, not only procured able maſters for it from Oxford, 
lebte recon= but himſelf likewiſe conſtantly inſpected it 3 he took 
voter from particular notice of the foremoſt, would ſend for 
(14) b. 123, them into his ſtudy, and there inſtruct them himſelf. 
ſep. Whenever he met a poor boy upon the road, he would 

make trial of his capacity by a few queitions, and if 

he found it ſuch as pleaſed him, he would provide for 
his education. From his ſchool he ſent ſeveral to 
the univerſities, where he maintained them wholly at 
his own expence; he held a punQual correſpondence 
with their tutors, made the youths frequently write to 
him, and give him an account of their ſtudies, and 
once every other year he generally made a jour- 
ney to the univerſities to inſpect their behaviour. He 

VOL. VI. SUP. 


(15) See Whit- 
eitt's aricle in 
this work, 


_. .,&hL PiI:'Ny 
may be ſo called of a life ſo private. To place 


to accompany 
behaviour from which all reſtraint was taken off 


He never failed to {; 
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his merit there 
rern 


him in his 


The 


title, 


expended above 500 l. in building the ſchool, and 


purchafing lands for the maintenance of a maſter and 
uſher: and as there was ſo great a reſort of ſcholars 
to it, that in a little time the town was not able to 
accommodate them, he fitted up a part of his own 
houſe for that purpoſe, where he had ſeldom fewer 
than 20 or 30 childrens He boarded the richeſt at 
eaſy rates, and the poorer, which were by far the 
greateſt part, he both educated, cloathed, and main- 
tained. For the maintenance of poor ſcholars at the 
univerſity, he yearly ſet apart 601 (16). Before his 
death he procured an increaſe for the foundation, 
from one Mr Heath of Keipier, upon which he ob- 
tained a charter in 1572 for it, by the name of Kei- 
pier ſchool. 

LL] The particulars ſhall be mentioned below. |] 
Strange was the diſorder of that part of the country. 
Among the injunQtions of Biſhop Grindal in 1570, 
are theſe, * That no pedlar ſhould be admitted to ſell 
his wares in the church porch in time of ſervice— 
That pariſh clerks ſhould be able to read That no 
lords of miſrule, or ſummer lords and ladies, or any 
* diſguiſed perſons, mortice-dancers or others, ſhould 
* come irreverently into the church, or play any un- 
* ſeemly parts with ſcoffs, jeſts, wanton geſtures, or 
© ribbald talk in the time of divine ſervice.” Amidſt 
ſuch ignorance to introduce a knowledge of religion, 
was — work, as difficult as the firſt planta- 
tion of the Goſpel. He ſet out with making it his 
endeavour to gain the affection of his pariſhioners. 
To ſucceed in it however he uſed no ſervile compli- 
ances; his behaviour was free without levity, obliging 
without meanneſs, inſinuating without art: he con- 
deſcended to the weak, bore with the paſſionate, com- 
plied wich the ſcrupulous; in a truly apoſtolic man- 
ner he became all things to all men. By theſe means 
he gained mightily upon his neighbours, and con- 
vinced them how heartily he was their friend. To 
this humanity and courteſy he added an unwearied 
application to the duties of his function. He was 
not ſatisfied with the advice he gave in public, but 
uſed to inſtruR in private, and brought his pariſhion- 
ers to come to him with their doubts and difficulties. 
He had a moſt engaging manner towards thoſe whom 
he thought well diſpoſed: nay his very reproof was 
ſo conducted, that it ſeldom gave offence; the becom- 
ing gentleneſs with which it was urged, made it al- 
ways appear the effect of friendſhip. Thus laying 
himſelf out in admoniſhing the vicious, and encou- 
raging the well intentioned, in a few years he wrought 
a rm change in his neighbourhood, than could 
well have been imagined A remarkable inſtance 
what reformation a ſingle man may effect when he 
hath it earneſtly at heart. He laid much of his time in 
endeavouring to improve the younger part of his pa- 
niſh; nor did he omit whatever es might be of 
ſervice to his pariſhioners. He was very afliduous in 

reventing all law ſuits among them (17). His hall 
is ſaid to have been often thronged with people who 
came to him about their differences. He had a juſt 
concern for all under afflictions, and was a much rea- 
dier viſitant at the houſe of mourning than at that of 
feaſting; and when the infirmities of age came 
upon him, and he grew leſs able to endure exerciſe, 
it was his cuſtom to write letters of conſolation to 
ſuch as were in afflidtion. He uſed to interpoſe like- 
wiſe in all acts of oppreſſion. Thus he lived in his 
pariſh, beſides which he uſed to viſit regularly every 
yu the moſt negleAed pariſhes (18) in Northumber- 
and, Yorkſhire, Cheſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cum- 
berland, providing a conſtant affiftant at his own. 
Wherever he came he uſed to viſit all the jails and 
laces of confinement (19) and is ſaid to have re- 
rmed many abandoned perſons in thoſe places. He 
would employ his intereſt likewiſe for ſuch criminals 
whoſe caſes he thought attended with any hard cir- 
cumftances, and often procured pardons for them. 


ſome part of every year in 
that dreadful tract of country upon the border of 


Northumberland, called Reads Dale and Tine Dale, 
before the dp generally called the Debatable 


Land. 


(16) This ſum he 
always laid out, 
often more; his 
common allow - 
ance to cach 
ſcholar was about 
101, a year, 


' which for a ſober 


youth was at that 


time a ſufficient * 


maintenance: ſo 
that he never 
maintainedfewer 
than ſix. By his 
wall it appears 
that at his death 
he kad nine upon 
his i, whom be 
took care to pro- 
vide for during 
their fav at the 
univerſity, 


(17) He was not 
indeed much ac- 
quainted with 
the law, but he 
could decide 
equitably, and 
that ſatisſied, 
nor could his So- 
vereign's com- 
miſſion have 
given him more 
weight than his 
own character. 
(18) Pariſhes 
were ſhamefully 
neglected all over 
Eng'and at that 
time. In the 
dioceſe of Ely, 
containing 136 
pariſhe-, 47 had 
no minifters at 
all, 57 poſſeſſed 
by non-refidents, 
and only the re- 
maining 52 re- 
gularly ferved. 
His life, p. 171. 

19) He was not 
only careful to 
give the priſon- 
ers proper in- 
ſtructions, but 
uſed to purchaſe 
for them like- 
wiſe what neceſ- 
laries they 
wanted. 
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title, which he gained among his contemporaries, of the Northern — 25 The parallel 
C was ſtriking ; his quitting the corrupt doctriries in the utmoſt reverence of which 
4 | he had been educated, the perfecutions he met with for the fake of his integrity, the dan- 
4 ger be often ran of martyrdom, his contempt of the world, his un wearied application to 
the buſineſs of his calling, and the boldneſs and freedom with which he reproved the 
guilty, whatever their fortunes or ſtations were, might juſtly characteriſe him a truly apoſ- 
tolical perſon. 
Towards the latter part of his life he went through his duty with great difficulty, 
his health was much impaired; the extreme fatigue he had during ſo many years under- 
gone, had now quite broke his conſtitution. While he was ſtruggling with age and in- 
firmities, there happened a very unfortunate affair which entirely deſtroyed his health. As 
he was croffing the market-place at Durham, an ox ran at him, and puſhed him down with 
ſuch violence, that it was imagined the bruiſes he received would have occaſioned his death. 
He lay long confined, and though he again got abroad, he never recovered even the little 
ſtrength he had before, and continued lame as long as he lived. But ſickneſs was not the 
only diſtreſs which his declining years had to ſtruggle with ; as age and infirmity began to 
leflen that weight and influence he once had, the malice and oppoſition of his enemies of 
courſe prevailed more, and many calumnies were thrown upon him, all which he bore with 
great fortitude, His reſignation however was not long exerciſed. About the beginning of 
Feb. in 1683, he found himſelf ſo very weak, that he was ſenſible his end muſt be drawing 
near. He told his friends his apprehenſions ; and ſpoke of his death with that happy com- 
poſure, which always attends the concluſion of a good life. He was ſoon after confined 
to his chamber. His ſenſes continued perfect to the laſt. A few days before his death he 
ordered himſelf to be raiſed in his bed, and took a moſt pathetic leave of the poor, his 
ſcholars, and his ſervants. He died March the 4th that year. In his perſon he was tall 
and ſlender, in the ornament of which he was at no pains. He had a particular averſion 
to the fopperies of dreſs. In his diet he was very temperate, rather abſtemious. His parts 
were very good; his imagination, memory, and judgment lively, retentive, and ſolid. 
His acquirements were as confiderable : by an. unwearied application he had amaſſed a 
great ſtore of knowledge, and was ignorant of no part of learning at that time in eſteem : 
in languages, hiſtory, and divinity, he particularly excelled. He read poetry with a gcod 
Biſhop of Chicheſter relates, no mean poet [MH]. His temper was 
naturally 


taſte : himſelf, as 
(ac) See a def. Land (20). This was a very difficult, laborious, and 
cription of it in Even dangerous employ (a). 


Camden's Brita, The diſintereſted pains he took among theſe bar- 
barous people, and the offices he was always 
ready to do them, drew from them the ſincereſt ex- 
preſſions of gratitnde: indeed he was little leſs than 
adored, and might have brought the whole country 
almoſt to what he pleaſed (3). 


throughout the year a very large quantity of meat 


It was ſo poor as 
not to furniſh a 
tolerable proviſi- 
on, the badneſs 
of the weather, 
and the roads 
over mountains 
covered with 


was dreſſed wholly for the r, and every day they 
8 had what — of —— wanted, 24 of the 
great hardſhips, pooreſt were his conſtant penſioners. Four times in 
io acountrydeſo- the year a dinner was provided for them, when they 
— — received from his ſteward a certain quantity of corn, 
2 — and a ſum of money; and at Chriſtmas they had al- 
ſometimes ways an ox divided among them. Whenever he heard 
benighted, he of any in diſtreſs, he was ſure to relieve them whether 
was obliged to of his own pariſh or any other. In his walks abroad 
lodge ſub i he would frequently bring home with him poor peo- 
his ſervant rice Ple, and ſend them away cloathed as well as fed. He 
about with the took great pains to inform himſelf of the circumſtan- 


horſes, be uſed as ces of his neighbours, that the modeſty of the ſuffer- 


much exerciſe en er might not prevent his relief. He took a fingular 
2 2 ed in making up the loſſes of the induſtrious 


would admit. neighbours: if a poor man had loſt a beaſt he would 
(23) When he ſend him another in its room; or if any farmer had 
began his jour- had a bad year, he would make him an abatement in 
ney, he would bis eythes: ſuch as had large families never failed to 
purſe, and at his meet With, his affiſtance to ſettle their children in the 


coming home he world. In the diſtant pariſhes where he preached, as 


Every Thurſday 


he been known to take off his cloak and give it to a 
half naked traveller; and when he has had ſcarce 
money enough 'in his pocket to provide himſelf a 
dinner, yet would he give away part of that little, or 
the whole if he Rk any who ſeemed to ſtand in 
need of it. His hoſpitable manner of living was the 
admiration of the whole country: he ſpent in his fa- 
mily every fortnight 40 buſhels of corn, 20 buſhels 
of malt, and a whole ox; beſides a proportionate 
gent of other kinds of proviſion. Every Sunday 
rom Michaelmas till Eaſter, was a fort of public day 
with him: during this ſeaſon he expected to ſee all 
his pariſhioners and their families. For their recep- 
tion he bad three tables well covered; the firſt was for 
tlemen, the ſecond for huſbandmen and farmers, 

and the third for day-labourers (23). He was always (24) His pace of 
glad of the company of men of worth and letters, ho{pitality he 
who uſed much to frequent his houſe. In the mean beer _— 
time ſtrangers and traveliers found a chearful recep- — 
tion: all were welcome that came, and even their proviſion made 
beaſts had ſo much care taken of them, that it was its continuance 
humourouſly ſaid, * if a horſe was turned looſe in any ther * wake 
: = of the country, he would immediately. make CC 
his way to the Rector of Houghton's.” alteration was 

LN ] No mean poet.) An inſtance of his poetical made in his fa- 
talents, is the following Latin epigram. His mode- mily expences. 
ration and univerſal benevolence, and excellent cha- | 
racter, drew both Papiſts and Preſbyterians to attempt 
the bringing him into their communions. When Cart- (24) One A 
wright's book came out agaioft the eſtabliſhed church, Guia od 


would be 20 well as in his own neighbourhood, his generofity and it was pat into Mr Gilpin's hands by a friend to the — — 
— is _ benevolence were continually ſhewing themſelves, pony advanced in it, with a deſire to read it over Mr Lever, a Pre- 
1 = Aich. particularly in the deſolate parts of Northumber- carefully, and communicate to him hisremarks(24). But ſbyterian, and 2 
in > fortnight and (21). Even upon the public road he never let very impatient for them, he ſent a meſſenger before _— in their 
2. ſlip an opportunity of doing good (22), Often has Mr Gilpin had read the book half through, who re- 

22) One day 
— 71 og (a) An inftance of this we have among others, as follows: ſhewed them how unſuitable ſuch ſavage practices were to the 

had ſuddenly One Sunday morning coming to a church in thoſe parts before profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 


; the le were aſſembled, he obſerved a gfove hanging up, and 
q tum — — by the ſexton, that it was meant as a chal] to 

| hisman diſmount any one that ſhould take it down, and upon the ſexton's refuſal he 
and give the far. took it down himſelf and put it in his breaſt: when the people 

mer the horſe he wert aſſembled, he went into the pulpit, and before he cencluded 

| — an. his ſermon, took oc caſion to rebuke them ſeverely for theſe in- 
human challenges. * I hear, faith he, that one among you hath 
« hanged up a glove even in this ſacred place, threatening to fight 
day one who taketh it down: ſee I have taken it down; and 

- pulling out the glove he held it to the congregation, and then 


(8) How greatly his name was revered among them, one in- 
ſtance will bew. By the carelefineſs of his ſervant his borſes 
were one day ſtolen: the news was quickly propagated, and every 
one expreſſed the higheſt indignation of the fat, The thief was 
rejoicing over his prize, when by the report of the country he 
found wheſe horſes he had taken: terrified at what he bad done, 
he inftantly came trembling back, confeſſed the fat, returned 
the horſes, and declared, he believed the Devil would have ſeized 
him directly, hac he carried them off knowing them to have been 
Mr Gilpin'3, 


turned 
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naturally warm, and in his youth there are inſtances of his giving way to paſſion; but he 
ſoon got more command of himſelf, and at length. intirely corrected that [ne His 
diſpofttion was ſerious, yet, among his particular friends, he was commonly chearful, 
ſometimes facetious : his general behaviour was very affable, his ſeverity had no object but 
himſelf ; to others he was humble, candid, indulgent; never did virtue Gt with greater 
eaſe on any one, had leſs of moroſeneſs, or could mix more agreeably with whatever was 
innocent in common life. He bad a moſt extraordinary ſkill in the art of managing a for- 
tune [N}: his intimacies were few, it was his endeavour, as he thought the ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtianity required, to dilate rather than to contract his affections; yet where he profeſſed a 
particular triendſhip, he was a religious obſerver of its offices. He was the moſt candid | 
interpreter of the words and actions of others. His ſincerity was ſuch as became his other, 
virtues, the luſtre of which, whatever they were, was greatly increaſed by his humility, ler Log of 
Thus far, however, he hath had many imitators. The principal recommendations of him, Caniwrbury, Dr 
and the diſtinguiſhed parts of his character, were his conſcientious diſcharge of the duties of H oed, 
a clergyman, his extenſive benevolence, and his exalted piety. He was buried ip his church, h ag 
but without any monument beſides that of his example, which one would imagine had its see hiho Bu- 
influence upon the Rectors of Houghton; for perhaps few pariſhes in England can boaſt of , gf bent, 
fuch a ſucceſſion of worthy paſtors, as that — can ſince Mr Gilpin's death (o). remark [D], 
turned it however with the ſollowiog lines, which have expected mare at Lambeth. While he laid he 
ſhew his opinion of church government in general. took great pains by his own and the obſervations of 
his domeſtics to acquaint himſelf with the order and 


Malta quidem legi ſed plura legenda reliqui ; regularity: of the houſe: it contained a very large fa- 
Poſthac, cum dabitur copia, curda legam. mily, and was beſides continually crowded with per- 
o at caveat morals ecchefie cnnllis ; ſons of all kinds, gentiemen, ſcholars, workmen, 


farmers, and poor people, yet there was never any 


Præſens vita negat, vita futura dabit. confuſion, every one was immediately carried into 


i . : apartments, and entertained, directed, or re- 
Your volume half peruſed with cautious pains, ieved, as his particular buſineſs required. My Lord, 
For future leiſure what is left remains : at parting, embraced his much reſpected friend with 
Zealous you will the church, with ardar vain, all the warmth of affection, and told him, he had 


: heard great things in his commendation, but he had 
Free from each fault, and clear from every ſtan. now — as 6 exceeded all. that he had heard. 
Perfection ſuits not with a ſtate below; If, added he, Mr Gilpin, I can ever be of any ſer- 
That bliſs alone a future can beſtow. vice to you at court or elſewhere, uſe me with all 
freedom as one you may depend on. When he had 
LV] He had extraordinary Hill in the art of na- got to Rainton-hill, whick riſes about a mile from 
naging a fortune.) The Lord Burleigh being once Houghton, and commands the vale, he turned his 
ſent into Scotland, took the opportunity in his retura horſe to take one more view of the place, and having 
to viſit his old acquaintance at Houghton. His viſit kept his eye fixed upon it far ſome time, his reverie 
was made without notice, yet the oeconomy of ſo broke out into this exclamation: There is the enjoy- 
plentiful a houſe as Mr Gilpin was not ſo eaſily diſ- ment of life indeed! who can blame that man for 
concerted, He received his noble gueſt with ſo much refuſing a biſhopric ! what doth he want, to make 
true politeneſs, and treated him and his whole retinue him greater, or happier, or more uſeful to man- 
in ſo affluent and generous a manner, that the 'Trea- kind. | 

ſurer would often afterwards ſay, He could hardly . P 


GRABE [Jon] EanxesT}, a learned divine, editor of the Alexandrian manuſcript in 
the King of England's library, was born January 10, 1666, at Koningſberg [A] in Pruſſia, 
in which univerſity he had his education, and took the degree of A.M. and devoting him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, he read the fathers with great diligence ; but falling into ſome 
opinions contrary to the tenets of the Lutheran church there eſtabliſhed, he was appre- 
hended, and not being able to clear himſelf, continued under confinement ſeveral months (@). (7) 5m Papi 
And in 1699, reſolving to enter into the Romiſh communion, he gave in to the electoral alle for the ſame 
college at Sambia in Pruſſia a memorial, ſetting forth the reaſons for his change, and veau 1 
leaving Koningſberg, ſet out in order to put it into execution in fame Catholic country. 


their appearing 


He was on the road to a place called Erfurd in this deſign, when there were preſented to i rape 


their religion 


(5 Phil, Spener, him three tracts, in anſwer to his memorial [BI, from the Elector of Brandenburg, who being tolerated 


counſellor to the 
EleQtor of Bran- 


pr. nc ipal mini- 


had given immediate orders to three Pruſſian divines (3) to write them for the purpoſe. as Pork 
Mr Grade was intirely diſpoſed to pay all due reſpect to this addreſs from his ſovereign, unbelebten 
and having peruſed the tracts with ſufficient care, his reſolution to embrace Popery was with a fightof by 
ſomewhat ſtaggered, inſomuch that he wrote to one of the divines, Mr Spener, to pro- Bren f 


: Dr Secker, 
cure him a ſafe conduct, that he might return to Berlin to confer with him. This favour 


principal prof. being readily granted, he returned to that city, where Mr Spener prevailed upon him ſo far Son” og 


lor at Koningſ- 
berg; 3. by John 


ount of Dr 


as to change his deſign of joining the Papiſts for another: In England (fays this friend) cg, Bie. 
* you will meet with the outward and uninterrupted ſucceſſion [of biſhops] which you want : (2) Intituted, 4 


defence of the 
[4] Fas born at Koningsberg.] His facher, Martin in order, as it ſecms, to another and more complete — the accu ſa- 
Sy lveſter Grabe, was proleſſor of divinity and hiſtory edition (1). t:on of e bi/m, and 


in that univerſity, where he was Rector. He read [I] Jn anfever to bis memorial.) The memorial was e _ 
lectures againſt Sandius, the reviver of Arianiſm, ſome afterwards printed in High Dutch, at the end of the li, fe 
of which relating to the controverſy about the ge- two anſwers to it by Spener and Sanden; the former charged upon ir; 
nuineneſs of that text in St John, There are Three of which (2) was publiſhed at Francfort upon the in aer to the 
that bear record in Heaven, which was of ſerviee to Main, the latter at Koningſberg, both in 1695, 4to. 444% propoſed 
Dr Mills, in writing his learned differtation on that Baier's anſwer was publiſhed at Jena the ſame year, 4 3 
ſubject. and which were foaud among the manuſcripts in vo. | kn — 

ol the ſon, vith large rote“ aud additions of bo.b, | 


3 * take 


% 


vours, and 


44) Some c- 
count of his life, 
&s. by Dr 
Hickes, 


Bi -A''E E 
© take then your rout thither ;, this flep will give much. leſs uncafineſs to your friends, and 
* at the ſame time equally ſatisfy your conſcience.” 
and arriving in England, was received with all the reſpect due to his merit, ani preſently 
recommended to King William in ſuch terms, that his Majeſty granted him a 
1001. a year, to enable him to purſue his ſtudies. 


— 


penſion of 


publiſhing ſome curious and ſcarce pieces of the Fathers, in defence of his opinions, he 
went, ſoon after his arrival, to Oxford, in order to ſearch the treaſures of the Bodleian 
library; and in 1698 he publiſhed there, in 8 vo. Spicilegium S. S. Patrum, &c. Vol. I. 
This was followed the next year by Vol. II. and both were reprinted in 1700 at Ox- 
ford [CJ, where, in July the ſame year, he was ordained a deacon by Dr William Lloyd 
Biſhop of Worceſter, and was favoured with a chaplainſhip of Chriſtchurch [D]; and the 
year was not expired, when his edition of Juſtin Martyr's firſt apology came out from the 


Oxford preſs, in 8vo.[E). In 1702, he 


bliſhed in folio, from the ſame preſs, Irenei 


Our author yielded to the advice (c), (0 It wa v. 
the King oa. 
He had the warmeſt ſenſe of theſe f- ! 
preſently ſhewed himſelf not unworthy of the royal bounty, by the many va- 
luable books which he publiſhed in England (4), which from this time he adopted for his 
own country, finding the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution thereof nearer, in his opinion, than that 


of any other, to the primitive pattern. Having before apparently formed a deſign of 


See 


Epiſcopi Lugdunenſis contra omnes bereſes, libri quinque (e), &c.[F)]. Upon the acceſſion (+) it w:: under. 


of Queen Anne to the throne this year, our author's affairs grew ſtill better. 


The very 


warm affection which that Princeſs had for the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, could not but 


bring our champion for the Fathers into her particular notice. 


Beſides continuing his pen- 


ſion, her Majeſty conſulted how to make him ſtill more eminently ſerviceable to the honour 
of her church and nation. The Septuagint had never been intirely printed from the Alex- 


(f) See Patrick 
Young's artic e. 
() Some per- 
ſons, diſpleaſed 
with this pre- 
ference, endea- 
voured to ſhew 
the contrary. 
Vide Lettre de 
Th. Gal. a Mr 
L*'AbbeB. in 
the ſupplement 
to the Journal 
des Scavans for 
Dec. 1709. 


much diſpa 


purſe to carry him through with it (g). 


[C] Spicilegium S. S. Patrum, &c ] The whole title 
runs thus: Spicilegium S. S. Patrum ut & hereticorum 
ſeculi poſt Cbriſtum natum 1, 11, & 111. Quorum vel in- 
ergy monumenta, vel fragmenta, partimex aliorum Patrum 
libris jam impreſſis collegit, & cum codicibus manuſcripts 
contulit, partim ex M&S. nunc primum edidit, ac fingula 
tam prefatione quam netis ſubjundtis illuſtravit Mannes 
Ernefius Grabe. The firſt volume contains the writings 
of the catholic fathers and heretics of the firſt century. 
1. The epiſtle to Abgarus (3) King ef Edeſſa to Jeſus 
Ehriſt, and our Saviour's anſwer to that King. 'Theſe 
he thinks doubtful and apocryphal. 2. The Goſpel of 
the twelve Apoſiles, or The Goſpel according to the He- 
brews. This, though dubious and apocryphal, yet 
he ſhews was accounted orthodox by the primitive 
Chriſtians. 3. The Ad of the Apoſiles, cited by Ifi- 
dorus Peluſiota; which he looks upon as genuine, 
written in the apoſtolic age, and containing nothing 
in them ſuperſtitious or incongruous to that time. 
4. The Teflament of the twelve Patriarchs, with chro- 
2 tables, communicated by Mr Dodwell. 
5. The genuine and ſuppoſititious works of St Cle- 
ment the Roman. He bas likewiſe given ſome brief 
remarks upon the writings aſcribed to Simon Magus, 
Cerinthus, and other heretics of the firſt century. 

The ſecond volume of the Spicilegium, &c. begins, 
1. with an account of St Ignatius and his writings ; 
3. Baſilides and Valentinus, two here- 
iphanes, Iſidorus, Ptolemæus, Heracleon, 
and other heretics; 4. Matthias and his traditions ; 
his Commenta- Quadratus and his apology ; Agrippa, Caſtor, and 
ries, containing Ariſto Pellius; and, Go he treats at large of Juſtin 
120 ſheets 4to. Martyr and his writings (4). Upon the whole, it is 
and five — — obſervable that our author diſcovers an unwarrantable 
vs dolleckton of attachment and fondneſs for ſome opinions and doc- 
other Greek trines advanced in theſe fragments, and particularl 

fragments of the in regard to the piece in the firſt volume, intituled, 
Fathers, and The Acts of the Apoſtles, it has been remarked that 
— ſeveral of the tenets of Popery are, by the advocates 
ral volumes in Of that party, confirmed out of this book, as being 
print. authentic, geauine, and apoſtolic : ſo for inſtance, the 
(5) One of theſe ftory, chapter xx. of Falconilla (Trifina's —— 
tracts e , Coming after her death from the other world, and 
— 204% The. deſiring her to aſk Thecla (5) to pray for her, that 
cla. ſhe might be tranſlated from her flate of miſery to a 


(3) Or Agbarus, 


(4) Dr Hickes, 
ubi ſupra, ſays a 
zd volume was 
intended by our 

- author, in order 
to which he had 
got a copy of the 
Demaſcalia of 
Clemens Ro- 
manus and of 
Hippolitus, with 
others, tran- 
ſcribed by him- 
felf, Dr Hickes 
alſo found among 
our author's ma- 
nuſcripts many 2. Papias ; 
Greek fragments ſiarchs; E 
of Origen, par- 
ticulatl/ out of 


glect. To perform this taſk, and therein to aſſert its ſuperior merit, 
out for Mr Grabe; and when he: Majeſty acquainted him with it, ſhe preſented him with a 
In 1704, he drew up a particular account of the 
preferences of this to the Vatican manuſcript (5), eſpecially in reſpect to the book of 
Judges, and publiſhed it, together with three ſpecimens, containing ſo many different me- 
thods of his intended edition, to be determined in his choice by the learned. This came the work. ee 
out in 1705, with propoſals for printing it by ſubſcription, in a letter addreſſed to Dr Mill, 


andrian manuſcript in the royal library, partly by reaſon of the great difficulty of performing 
it in a manner ſuitable to its real worth (f), and partly becauſe that worth itſelf had been fo 
by the advocates of the Roman copy, that it was even grown into ſome ne- 


was an honour marked 


ſtate of happineſs; which requeſt Trifina made to 
Thecla, — Thecla accordingly prayed for her. 
This paſſage is brought by Damaſcenus t jupport the 
doctrine of praying for the dead, and helping the miſeral le 
in the other world by our prayers and alms. Again, the 
Popiſh doctrine of celibacy is frequently contended 
for, and confirmed out of this book, as perhaps the 
firſt prevalence and progreſs of that doctrine owed its 
original to it (6). 

D] He was ordained Deacon, and made a chaplain 
of Chriſtchurch.) The chaplainſhip was given him for 
a ſuſtenance, and it is probable he never performed 
the office. When he was ordained Deacon, he re- 
fuſed to receive the ſacrament, becauſe the prayer in 
the communion ſervice mentioning the ſacribce before 
receiving the elements, as it was in the firſt common 
prayer-book of Edward VI. was omitted ; and he 
continued always after in the ſame nonconformity to 
the eſtabliſhed church in that particular (7). So that 
if he was ordained prieſt, as Dr Hickes ſays he was, 
it muſt have been by ſome of the Nonjuring ſeparatiſt 

ates. 

E] Fuſftin Martyr's firſt apology.] All that is con- 
wth 2 — 23 with ſome other 
works of Juſtin, at Oxford, 1703, in 8 vo. by Mr Hut- 
chins. Some critical remarks were made by Le Clerc 
upon Langius'sverfion (choſen by our author) and the 
notes inſerted in this edition (8), and the works of 
this father, came out in 1722, fol. by Styan Thirlby, 


taken and en- 
couraged chiefly 
by Ur Aldrich 
Deaa cf Chtiſt- 
church. 


(g) The purſe 
was 601. pro- 
cured by the then 
Robert Harley, 
Eſq; ard it en- 
abled him to en · 
large the Pr. 
genera to the 
Octateuch, or 
firſt volun. e of 


thoſe pr s/coomeng 
at the conclulion, 


(6) New and 
full method of 
ſettling the ca- 
nonicai autho- 
rity of the New 
Teſtament, 
Vol. II. part iii, 
cap. 34. p- 476. 
edit. 1726, vo. 
by r Jeremiaa 
Jones, 


(7) Dr Secker, 
the preſent Abp 
of Canterbury, 


(8) Bibliotbeque 
choifie, tome J. 


who, in the dedication, obſerves, that Dr Grabe was? 3 


a man, and not unlearned, and well verſed in 
the writings of the fathers; but that he was no critic, 
nor could be one, not being endowed with genius or 
judgment, or, to youu the truth, furniſhed with learn- 
ing ſufficient for that purpoſe (9). 3 

[F] Irenaus contra hereſes.) Several objections 
were made to this edition by Rene Maſſuet, a Be- 
nedictine monk, who publiſhed another edition of 
Irenæus at Paris in 1710, folio; in reſpect of which, 
Dr Hickes tells us, he found among our author's pa- 
pers his Irenzus, reviſed and corrected, with correc- 
tions and references for a new edition, in which he 
deſigned. to animadvert upon Rene Maſſuet, in his 
own defence (10). 


Principal 


(9) Juſtin aro- 
4 cum notis 

Styan Thirlbeii 

Lond. 1722+ 


(10) Hicke*'s 
account of 
Grabe. 
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Principal of Edmond hall Oxford IGI t and, that nothing might be waiting whichy lay in 


(1) Catalogu of 


ford degrees. the of that leatned body to protriote the work, he was honoured with the degree of 
The By (Sal P. D. April 6, the following year (5). The ſucceſs was anſwerable to his 
4 Le fondeſt wiſhes: beſides the Queen's bounty, he received a preſent from his own ſovercign 
ſpree "ore the King of Pruſſia, and ſubſeriptions from the principal nobihty, clergy, and gentry, 
upon the gehe  crawded daily upon him from all parts. In the midſt of theſe enco ments, the firſt 
need of the tome of his important work, containing the Oc ateuch, came out in 1707, at Oxford, in 


folio and octa vo. 


aniverfity of 
Francfort that 
day, which was a ; : 
— Los in 1709 ; the ſecond and third being 
on 1 
hi 7 to his de- fa 
geez and for the 
ater folemmi- 
ty, the whole 
was performed 
in the public 
theatr*. Se 
Emalri*ge's ar- 


the following year 1710 (K), giving a 


* — 8 * 
n 2 2 


But the deſign of printing the reſt according to the tenor of the manu- 
ſcript was broken, for the ſake of expedition, and the firſt tome was followed by the fourth 


„in expectation of ſome materials neceſ- 


ry to complete them; which not coming to hand, the editor publiſhed a diſſertation 
particular account of the delay [H]. 
it happened that he did not live to publiſh the ſecond and third tomes of this laborious 
work. | However, he had, it ſeems, done more than enough to ſubject his character to the 
attacks of Mr Whiſton, who, both in private diſcourſe and public writings, intimated that the 


By this means 


A 
(#) The title 6f 
it ie, J. E 
Cali wariit 
wvit:is lax. is ter- 
pretum ante B. 
Orig ms awvum 


ularts, & rer edrid 


"ik Doctor was nearly of his mind about the Conſtitutions of the Apoſtles, written by St Clement; .4 %% barer 
%% „ and that he owned in general the genuine truth and apoſtolical antiquity of that collection. 2 . 
„„ This ſtory gaining credit, the Doctor, to clear himſelf. from the calumny, drew up Au , deque es 
he was aſſiſted 


by Mr Ga enier. 


ay upon the two Arabic manuſcripts (i) in the Bodleian library II], and that antient hook 


See remark [1]. called The doctrine of the Apaſtlen, which is ſaid to be extant in them, wherein Mr Whiſton's 


* [G} A letter to Dr Mill.) Among our author's ma- 

nuicripts were found the Alexandrian texts of the 

New Teſtament, and of St Clement's epiſtles, by 
(n) i. e. Patrick Junins (11), with notes, But he never diſcovered the 
Young. Sec his deſign he had of printing that work, wiich would 
nicle. have perf cted the whole Alexandrian manuſcript, 
leſt ie ſhould prejudice the ſale of his ſricad Dr Mill's 
New Teſtament, as Hickes aſſures u who likewiſe 
obſerves, that had Dr Mill {urvived our author, he 
would have acknowledged to the world, as he did t 
this obſerver and others, the many ready and ge- 
— aſſiſtances he received from him in his great 
work. 

H] He gave an account of the delay] The helps he 
2 — a Syriac Cn of the hiſtorical 
books of the Old Teſtament, with Origen's marks 
upon them. He had already begun to print the ſe- 
cond volume, when Mr niel Erneſt Jablonſki, 
chaplain to the King of Pruſſia, wrote to him, that 
this manuſcript was at Herborn, among the books of 
Mr Lantius, — had been profeſſor of the oriental 

in univerſity; but to procure this, and 
cor it, would 3 time, which occaſioned 
the — * g the ſecond volume: and to complete 
the third volume, he wanted two manuſcripts, one 
belonging to Cardinal Chigi, and the other belongin 
to the college of Lewis the Great. He- hers, all 
afterwards, and made collations from them ; he alſo 
prepared a volame of annotations upon the whole 
work, as well as for the prolegomena; all which 
requiring ſome time to digeſt into a proper me- 
thod, the ſecond volume did not come out till 1719, 
but was followed. by the third volume the enſuing year 
1720 (12). 


(12) Prol . 
in tom, ww. I] Two Arabic manuſcripts in the Bodleian Abrary.] 
ap. iv. $9. In tranſlating theſe manuſcripts, the Doctor acknow- 
(13) In the pre- ledges (13) the affiſtance of the Reverend Mr John 
2 to bis eſſay, 8 who then taught Hebrew at Oxford. This 
3. .. divine was born and bred at Paris, took holy orders 

| in the Roman church, and was made a canon regular 
(14) MS, of Dr of the abbey of St Genevieve ad montem Parifiis (14) ; 
— the but afterwards reſolving to quit the Romiſh commu- 
h. nion, be came to England, about the x. of this 
century, and embraced the religion of our church. 

He was well received here, and met with many friends 

of the firſt rank, who reſpected him for his eminent 


for the tranſla- 


tion above-men- and 
tioned, and af. 


mentioned, 


(18) Dr Rawtin- tranſlation, and notes, by himſelf, intituled, Jaſpbi Ben 
n's MS, 


Vor. VI. Sur. 


ford till his death, Which ha 
He was buried in Holy-well church there. 


natis illuftrati, Oxon. 1706, 4to. and the fame year 
came out his L'Eg/i/e Romaine convaincue de depravation, 
4 [dolatrit, et d' Antichriſtianiſme: this piece, which ws 
printed at the Hague, with a dedication: to the States 
General, was drawn up in the form of a letter to our 
author's brother Mr Germain Gagnier, Canon regular 
of St Yvet de 3raine des Soiffons, of the order of the 
Remonſtrants, ind in his perſon to all the canons of 
both, congregations. In 1712, he inſerted Greaves's 
Latin tranſlation of Abulfeda's deſcription of Afabia, 
— with the original Arabic in the third volume 
of Dr Hudſon's Geographic weteris ci ptores Grad 
minores, Byo. In 1717 he was appoint a g the Vice- 
chancellor and proctors to read the Arab vf 
Archbiſhop Laud's foundation at Oxford, :n the «5 
ſence of Mr John Wallis the profeſſor (19). in :-: 

came out his Carolina ecloga, in diem natalem . 


mine Caroline fereniſſime Principis Wallie, gui inc. 


in colendas Martias, D. Davidi Cambrorum patrono ſa- * 


eras, pace, Georgio 


Mugno Imperante, Britannis & 
Europe reſtituta. 


In 1723 he publithed I Abl. 


editicms reiiquiis 
tum manuſcripts, 


tam præio ext. 


® Several years 
afte: wards he 
all- rranflated - 
from the Arabit, 
Rhales on the 
ſmall-pox, at 
the requeſt of 
Dr Mead. See 
his article, 
mark [M.. 


z 19) He ſpoke 


s inauprrration 
'neech gn Weds 


147 al r2e 


feda's life of Mohammed, founder of the Muſſelmanic re- 


ligion, in Arabic, with a Latin tranſlation, and notes, 
at Oxford, in folio: this piece was printed from a 
manuſcript given to the Bodleian library by Dr Po- 
cock, who is defended by our author in many parti- 
culars, both in his preface and notes, againſt the at- 
tacks of his adverſaries (20), eſpecially Mr Renaudot, 
whoſe Kill, however, in the oriental languages he 
much extols, and mentions a deſign he had ot complet- 
ing a Latin verſion of George Elmacinus, left unfiniſhed 
by his countryman. In 1718 came out at Oxford, in 
8vo. his Vindiciæ Kircheriane, ſeu defenſio concordan- 
tiarum Gracarum Conrad. Kircheri, adverſus Abr. 


. Trommii animadverfiones. There were allo aſcribed to 


him La vie de Mahomzt compilee de la Sonn: et de melleur; 
auteurs Arabes, Amit: 1732, in two vols 8vo. in the 
preface of which, the paradoxes advanced by the Count 
of —— (21) are confuted. Mr Gagnier alſo 
made a great progreſs in printing Abulfeda's geography, 
and, Ars to finiſh . he * abliſhed — for 
the purpoſe ; but theſe not meeting with that encoa- 
ragement which he deſerved, the deſign proved abor- 
tive (22). Eighteen ſheets were printed off, and the 
remainder, which was left imperfect, is now in the 
hands of Dr Hunt, the preſent Profeſſor of Hebrew 
and Arabic at Oxford, who IN it of our au- 
thor's widow, is order to preſerve it (23). Mr Gag- 
nier continued teaching the oriental languages at Ox- 
March 2, 1740. 

Before 


his coming to England, he entered into matrimony, 
and left by his wife a ſon, Mr Thomas Gagnier, wiro 
was bred at Wadham college Oxford, and commenced 
A. M. July 2, 1743 (24). Entering into holy orders, 
he was preferred 1 Biſhop Clavering (25) to the 
rectory of Marſh-Gibbon in Bucks, and afterwards 
obtained that of Stranton, near Hartlepool ia tne 
biſhopric of Durham, where he was living in 
reputation a few ago, and had his aged 
with him. Bat e is very lately dead (26). 


U -: | miſtakes 


(23) HE: alſo in 
the ne occa- 
honally defends 
Dr H. eaux 
life of HHahomet, 
which, however, 
he ſometimes 
corre ts. 

(21) Ladvcoat's 
Dict. Portatif. 
under our au- 
th ar's article, 
edit. 1735, in 
two tone 0. 
But this, which 
I bave not ſeen, 
is perhaps only a 
tranſlation of the 
folio edition. 
(22) SeeGreave's 
article in this 
work, and the 
Ceneral Diction. 
aner Abulfeda. 
(233) Cummuni« 
cated by Ut 
gentleman. 

(24) Catalogue 
of Oxford de- 


(25) Mr Gagnier 


the facher had 
aQed for ſome 
time as deputy to 
his Laſhip, who 
was Hebrew pro- 
feſſor at Oxford. 
(26) From the 
information of a 


mother maid- ſervant 


who lived with 
her 


— 6 9 
- 


miſtakes about both are p 
In the dedication to Dr William Lloyd 
firſt treatiſe which he publiſhed in the Engliſh tongue for the ſervice of the church; and it it mega, 
proved in the event to be the laſt, being cut ſkort in the deſign he had of publiſhing many 7 
others by his death, which happened on _ 13th of November the next year, in the vi- 


— Nr gour of his age (u). 


7 
* 
* Ss 2 
« 


G R 
plainly proved. 


— 


= 


He was interred in 


TI 
- ur 
' „ 


A B E. at 
This piece wis printed at Oxford ir 75 11, bd (u). (=) Mr wy; 
2 printed tr (m) (m) M 


\ 4. dt A. 


of Worceſter, he obſerves, that it was the 


minſter; abbey, where a marble monument, 


duet. with his effigy at full length, in a ſitting poſture, and à ſuitable Latin inſcription under- 


monument, 
(e) It is placed 
at a 


by the attitude 
ſeems to be afraid 


of falling upon declare his dying in the faith and communion of the church 


a particular caution and reſerve, and an aſſurance that the prieſt was of his own 
His agreement with the Nonjuring ſeparatiſts in their favourite doc- 


(g) Hickes's 
account. 


(s) Bu 


— 


(a7) In his ac- 
count, p. Ixviii, 


According to . 

Antient li- 
turgies where 
this prayer is 
called the Dip- 
cyctz, which 
contained a lift 
of their names. 


neath, was erected (o), at the 


religion (p). 


expence of that patron of the Oxford muſes the Lord Trea- 
Ne ores tat ſurer Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. He was attended in his laſt illneſs by Dr 
of Camden, and afterwards Biſhop Smalridge, who gave him an ample teſtimony of his ſincere piety and 
He deſired upon his death-bed, that ſomething might be made 
England, which he | 


public to 


thought a pure and ſound part of the catholic church, notwithſtanding ſome defects, as 
he apprehended, in the reformation of it. Theſe defects were in points which he, however, 
deemed fo eſſential, that he never communicated in it, except in caſe of neceſſity, without 


and ſentiments (). 


trines [K], produced a ſtrong attachment to him of that 
ful guardians of his fame. In ſhort, he was one of th 
of whom the world rarely ſpeaks with a juſt temper, 


perſuaſion 


y, who thereby became faith- 
eminently diſtinguiſhed divines 
Thus while his character is ſunk 


Publiſhed Re. 
marks, &c. 


w ich were an- 
ſwered by Mr 
Outley in 1512, 


order to clear 
im from an 
aſperſion of im. 
piety and drunk. 
eneſs caſt upon 
him by one Ca. 
fimir Ouden. 
Epiſt. ad Pian. 
noulli a J. Kiell, 


below the ſtandard of candid truth by Le Clerc (7), it is exalted to exceſs by Mr Nel- (0 in Bibtioth, 


bis life of ſon (s) and Dr Hickes, which laſt gentleman tells us, that our Pruſſian had fo great a zeal 


for promoting the antient government and diſcipline of the church among all who had ſe- 

ted themſelves from the corruptions and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, that he 
ormed a plan, and made ſome advances in it, for reſtoring the epiſcopal order and office 
in the territories of that Prince [L]; and that he propoſed moreover to introduce a liturgy, 


[XJ 4 firong attachment to the fortunes of the Non- 
jurors.) * He never made any — ſays Dr 


Juror 
* Hickes(27), of telling his mind with a truly Chriſtian 


* parrhefia of the oblation of bread and wine, and the 
prayer or invocation to God the Father in the conſe- 
* cration, to ſend down his Holy Spirit upon them, 


that they might be unto the communicants, in the 


* myſtical ſenſe, the body and blood of his Son Jeſus 
* Chriſt; not in /ub/fance, but in grace and virtue, as 
in the antient liturgies, for the remiſſion of their 
* fins; for their confirmation in godlineſs ; for the 
* benefit of their ſouls and bodies ; for the communion 
of the Holy Ghoſt; for ſure truſt and confidence in 
God; and for the reſurrection unto life eternal. For 
the ſame reaſon, he never was afraid to declare 
* his mind freely for the practice of chriſm in con- 
* firmation; for anointing the ſick with oil; for con- 
* feflion and ſacerdotal abſolution, as judicial; for 
prayer for the ſouls of the dead, who died in the 
faith and fear of God; for the antient commemo- 
ration of ſaints in the holy Euchariſt +. As he uſed 
© to ſpeak of the want of theſe things as defects in 
the Reformed churches, ſo it was not without ſor- 
* row and ſome indignation, that he uſed to lament 
the corruption and depravation of them in the church 
of Rome. 

[L] He formed a plan for reftoring of Epiſcopacy in 
Pruffia.) An account of this project to make the 
Lutheran church of Pruſſia epiſcopal, after the model 
of the church of England, may be ſeen ia Godwin de 
præſulibus, by Dr Richardſon, under the article of 
Archbiſhop Teniſon, where that editor, after an en- 
comium upon the ſucceſsful war preceding the peace 
of Utrecht, proceeded thus: Magna tum vigebat 
* nominis Anglicani gloria, at vero ad illus cumulum 
* adimplendom, una res defiderabatur, quam cum 
nobis temporum opportunitas ultro obtuliſſe videre- 
tur. jure dolemus prætermiſſam fuiſſe & neglectam: 
jam tum ſc. Fredericus Boruſſiæ Rex potentiſſimus, 
« religionis juxta ac literarum Fautor inſigniſſimus, 

Feclefia quotquot ad dictionem ſuam pertine- 

© bant, regimen Epiſcopale ſtabilire meditabatur. 
cumque prez czteris eceleſiaſlicam hanc politiam 
noſtram ad Apoſtolicz diſcipline normam propius 
« accedere exiſtimaret, inde potiſſimum fibi exemplar 
« ſumendum flatuit. Ea mente Liturgiam noſtram in 
* linguam Germanicam, in ium ſuorum uſus 
* vertendam curavit: inſuper Legatis Spanhemio & 

0 


. Haec verba ex literis Rev. Viri Dris Ayerſt Archiepiſc. 
0 uar. Aprilis iv, MDCCcv11. datis tranſcripta exhibemus, Is 
* ſc, Domino Raby jam tum ad Berolinenſes legato à ſacris domeſ- 
© ticis cum aſſiſteret, in hujuſce negotii adminiſtrandi ſocietatem 
* admiſſus cum Archiepiſc, Cantuar, colloguil habvit, & ipfius 


the firſt copies (28). 


much 


© Bonetto, qui tum Londino commorabantur, in man- 
* datis dedit, ut cum Archiepiſcopo Cantuarjenſi 
conſilia ſua communicarent; id ſedulo obſecrans 
poſtulanſque ut certi quidem homines e clero Bo- 
ruſſiaco evocati, juxta eccleſiz Anglicanz ritus-ma- 
nuum epiſcopalium impoſitione Epiſcopi conſtitu- 


cederet, ejuſdem Regis juſſu Urſinus inter Boruſſiæ 
Theologos Princeps Bede ad Archiepiſcopum Can- 
tuarienſem datis anno MDCCV1. iterum iterumque 
eMagitavit, ut Boruſſorum neceſſitatibus hac in parte 
ſuccurreret Ecclefiz Anglicanz pietas. Archiepiſco- 
pus colloquio habito per nuncium reſpondit, ſe qui- 
dem, quz poſtulaverat, libenter facturum, quan- 
tum in ſe erat, neque honeſtis Boruſſorum deſideriis 
defuturum ; verum in re tanti momenti amplias de- 
liberandum cenſuit, ut Reginz ipſius & corum qui 
apud ipſam gratia valebant maxime, voluntate Prins 
explorata & perſpecta, quid effigi poterat,. intelli- 
geret; tum demum ſe ubi primum commode potu- 
erit, literis ſigniſicaturum [a]; literas haſce diu ſane 
& fruſtra expectarunt Boruſſi : quænam vero inter- 
ceſſerint impedimenta ſcire non datur, nihil certe 
effectum videtur. Verum hec cunctatio Boruſſi ani- 
mos adeo non fregit, ut etiam acrius erexerit & 
confirmaverit, Itaque per Legatos Archiepiſcopum 
Eboracenſem, anno, ſc. uoccx1, cujus tum apud 
Aulicos authoritas magis valere putabatur, rei hu- 
juſce eceleſiaſticæ curam ſedulo commendavit. Ve- 
rum ne tum quidem quidquam profecit. Homines 
Aulici negotiis civilibus ita erant occupati & impe- 
diti, ut eccleſiaſtica minus curarent: atque irrita 
prorſus intercederunt pia Regis Boruſh conſilia, 
unde tum ad religionem Reformatam accederent 
ſtabilitatis ſuz præſidia, tum ad ecclefiz Anglicanz 
nova dignitatis amplificatz ornamenta.” 

Thus the account of this projected union ſtood in 
But Biſhop Potter, who was 
the principal encourager of this edition of God- 
win (29), obſervin e circumſtances in it not 
carefully enough related, prevailed with the learned 
editor to cancel the ſheet, and print another in its 
ſtead, in which the flory is much ſhortened, as fol- 
lows: Reſtabat tamen eccleſiz reformatz una tri- 
* umphi materies quum temporum opportunitas ob- 
* tulit, quam tamen Archiepiicopus nolter, nimia 
« cunQatione, timiditate, vel abundanti & intempeſ- 
* tiva cautela, neglexit. Intelligo Epiſcoporum in 


© ad Berolinenſes reſponfionem Literz que ultra 
© citoque hac de re erant ſcriptze genuine extant, nec non liturgiz 
« ecclefiatticz forma à Rev. Viro Jac. Jablonſki, Regis fui juſſu 
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© deſcripta, & 3 memorato Doctote Ayerſt & Germanica in lin- 
vernaculam reddita,' | | 
6 Boruſſia 


« guam 


ancienne et mo- 
derne, tome II. 
p. 11. 


erentur. Verum cum nimis cunctanter hæc res pro- 


(28) Viz. in 
p. 167. edit. 
1743. 


(29 His Grace 


gave Dr Richard- 
ſon a good op- 
tion, Communi- 
cated by Dr 
Nicholls, late 
Rector of St 
James's Weſt- 
minſter, 

of the Temple, 
and Prebendary 
of St Paul's Lan- 
don. 


—_ 


(1) Beke 


() Idem- 


(x) He reviſed 
the Scholia, 
which Gregory. 
then dead, had 
collected from 
cutious zuthors, 
and marked the 

es whence 
they were taken. 
preface to that 
work. 


„ This liturgy printed at the Hague in 1715 (y), vo. 2. De forma conſecrationis Eucbariſtiæ boc eft de- 
fenſio eccleſiæ Græcæ (2), &c. written in Latin by Jobn Erne/? Grabe, and now firſt publiſhed 


was drawn up by 
our author for 
bis own private 


n 7 1 
© 
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much aſter the model of che Engliſh Service, imo the Pruſſian deminiotis. He 


e WI; 


mended likewife the uſe of the Engliſh licurgy itſelf, by means of ſome of his friends, to 
a certain neighbouring court (7). BS | 
Beſides the pieces already mentioned, our author publiſhed in 1905 an elegant edition 


in folio of Biſhop Bull's Latin works, with his own notes, for which he 
that learned prelate (wv). He had alſo a hand in preparing for the prefs Archdeacoh Gre- 
gory's pom edition of the New Teſtament in Greek (x), which was printed the fame 
year at Oxford; and in 1706 came out, at London, Caroli Daubuz Preſbyteri & A.M. 
pro teftimonio Flavii Foſephi de Jeſu Chriſto, libri duo: cum prefatione Fohannis Ernefti 
Grabe. He left moreover a great number of manuſcripts behind him, which he beqr 
to Dr Hickes for his life, and after his deceaſe to Dr George Smalridge. The former of 
theſe divines publiſhed an account of his life, prefixed to a tract of our author, with this 


title, Some inſtances of the defects and omiſſions in My Whiſton's collection of teſtimonies from - 


the Scriptures and the Fathers againſt the true Deity of the Holy Ghoſt, and of miſapplying and 
miſinterpreting divers of them, by Dr Grabe, found a bis Engliſh manuſcripts, by George 
Hickes D. D. Lond. 1712, 8vo. There came out afterwards two more of our author's 
pieces: 1. Liturgia Græca Fobannis Erneſti Grabe, i. e. The Greek Liturgy of John Erneſt 


Grabe, publiſhed by Chriſtopher Matthew Pfaff, at the end of Irenei fragmenta anecdote, ( This uad 


with an Engliſh verfion. 
riſtical conſecration, and two fragments of a preface deſigned for a new edition of the firſt 


was written be- 
f-re _ efſay 
To which is added, from the ſame author's manuſcripts, ſome notes ut the requeſt 


aſe, Hick concerning the oblation of the body and blood of Chriſt, with the form and effett of the Eucha- — 5 


* becauſe he in- 
ES 0d as with 


turgy of King Edward the Sixth; with a preface of the editor, ſhewing what is the opinion more obſerva- 


of the church of England concerning the uſe of the Fathers, and of its principal members, in 
regard to the matter defended by Dr Grabe, in this treatiſe [M], Lond. 1721, 8vo. 


tions of the faith 
of the two firſt 
centuries. 


* Boruſſia ordinationem juxta ecclefiz Anglicanz 
exemplar, quam Rex Boruſſ. religionis retormatz, 
joxta ac literatorum fautor per regna ſua celebrari 
* yoluit; & ea de cauſa virum tum cruditione, tum 
* pietate eximium D. Erneſtum Grabe in Angliam 


cenſure thrown upon it by Dr Richardſon, that he 
behaved with great. prudence, under a juſt apprehen- 
ſion that the project was formed by a few intemperate 
zealots only, and unſupported by the body of the 
clergy of that church in general (33). 


(40) See this ar- 
ticle in the text, 
yerſus initinm, 


(31) Godwin de * cideret (31)." 


Præſul. by R- 


tranſmiſit in epiſcopum juxta ritus eccleſiz Angli- 
* canz ordinandum (30) Verum Archiepiſcopus adeo 
non avide occafionem oblatum arripuit, ut frigide 
* & oſcitanter rem mementi graviſſimi curaret, & dif- 
* ficultatibus & cauſationibus interjectis, ita in longum 
«* protraxit, ut aliquando tandem irrita prorſus inter- 


there was once, a liturgy in the German language pre- 
pared for the uſe of the Pruſſian church, but 
clergy would not accept it (34). | 


tituled, Anglicane eccleſiæ prerogative pre aliis Pro- 
teſtantium cetibus in praxi & dodirina ſeriatim; and 


It is certain (; 


) A like de- 
was obſerved 


ir by Abp W. 

ſered to him of 
| to 

[M] Defended by Dr Grab:, in his treatiſe.) Among — — oh 
our author's plans, there was found one in Latin, in- the churches of 
France and Eoge 
land. SeeWake's 
article. 


The truth is, this project was firſt ſuggeſted by Dr 
Erneſt Jablonfki, a learned Poliſh Proteſtant, born 
November 20, 1660, at Dantzick, who having com- 
=_ his ſtudies in Germany, Holland, an 5" 4 
and, was ſucceſſively miniſter of Magdebourg, Liſla, 
Koningſberg, and Berlin, at which laſt place he be- 
came Preſident of the Academy of Sciences, and Ec- 
clefiaſtical counſellor of Pruſſia. He appeared with 
reat zeal againſt the Atheiſts and Deiſts, and la- 
oured in vain to unite the Calviniſts and Lutherans. 
He died May 26, 1741, having publiſhed a Latin 
tranſlation wr Dr Bently Sermons at Boyle's lecture, 


| chardſon, p. 167. 
edit, 1743+ 


as alſo ſeveral Latin diſſertations about the country of 


Geſſen, beſides Meditationes de divina origine Scripture 
Sacre ; à piece intituled Thorn affligie, and other 
things, in good eſteem (32). This projecting recon- 
ciler taking epiſcopal orders from the only two re- 
maining old Bohemian Piſhops, afterwards ordained 
Count Zinzendorf a Biſhop, and wrote to Dr Grabe 
and Dr Smalridge about getting the epiſcopal order 
eſtabliſhed in Pruſſia, and his colleague Orfini alſo 
appeared 'defirous of it: but Jablonſk1 
caution not to correſpond with Orfini upon the ſub- 
3<& ; Orſini ſaid he had written a letter to Archbiſhop 
Teniſon, to which the Archbiſhop had returned no 
anſwer ; but Archbiſhop Potter was told by Dr Ayerit 
above-mentioned, that ſpeaking to Dr Teniſon about 
the matter, he denied that he had ever received that 
letter from Orſini. Thus it appears that Dr Teniſon's 
conduct in the affair was ſo far from meriting the 


(32) Ladvocat's 
Dict. Portatif, 
Vol. I. under 
Jablonſki. 


ve them a 


another with the titles of theſe prerogatives, in nine (34) Dr Secker, 
articles, after which was written in capitals Defiderata, the-preſent Abp 
intimating his opinion, ſays Dr Hickes, for reſtorin | 
the pure primitive practices and diſcipline of the ca- 
tholic churches, which continued more or leſs cor- 
rupted in all churches till the Reformation. Among 
his Engliſh manuſcripts, was one containing remarks 
upon the epiſtles of Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, Ig- 
natius, and the Shepherd of Hermas, which he com- 
municated to Dr Wake, afterwards Archbifllbp of 
Canterbury, who not only in 242 to the ſecond 
edition of his tranſlation of apoſtolic Fathers, 
but in a letter which he wrote for that to the 
Doctor, acknowledges his — obligation for them. 
In his laſt will he ordered ſome ſew notes, which he 
had written _ Clemens Alexandrinus, to be ſent to 
Dr Potter (the editor of that Father's works) who 
afterwards ſucceeded Dr Wake in the Archbi ' 
and who, together with Mr Wanley librarian to the 
of Oxford, undertook and ed the taſk of com- 
aring his copy with the Alexandrian manuſcript, be- 
— it went to preſs. The Doctor began alſo to write 
notes on Dr Wells's paraphraſe on the Epiſtles. He 
made likewiſe ſome remarks on the propiti obla- 
tion in the Euchariſt, by Mr John Johnſon, of Cran- 
brook in Kent, which, Dr Hackes ſays, he undoabt- 
edly intended to communicate to the author. Laſtly, = 
he left ſome emendanda and addenda to Dr Cave's (35) —_— h 


Hiſtoria Literaria (35). 5 38 


from a MS. of 
Dr Potter, with 
additions by 


GREGORY [Jonx], a learned author in the ſeventeenth century, was born at Ag- 


* 
fa) He was 

choſen by Dr 
Creek to wait © 


after upon Sir 
Robert (Crook, 


mondeſham in Bucks, November 10, 1607. His parents were in low circumſtances, but 
of ſuch noted piety and honeſty, as gained them the eſteem of perſons of the beſt quality in 
| place, whence this their eldeſt ſon, after their pious education of him, remoy 
8 —— Chriftchurch Oxford (a), where he became a ſervitor in 1624, under the tuition of Dr 
George Morley, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter (5). He applied himſelf to his ſtudies with (5) Item ibid. 
prodigious diligence, and had made an uncommon progreſs in learning, when he took his 
Vl. 11, col. ioo. firſt degree in arts, October 11, 1628. He commenced A. M. June 22, 1631 (c), and and 252. 


to 


(c) Faſti Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 240 


5 having 


cheſler, and 


neſs of theſe 
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Dean; Dr-Brian Duppa, 


daving entered into holy orders, was made chaplain or 
; who afterwards/took him to be his c 


pety - canon of his college by the 


tion ſucceſſively to the Biſhoprics of Chicheſter and Saliſbury, collated him to a Prebend 


(4) 2 in cach of thoſe churches. 
" — of Sir Thomas Ridley's Viet of the ciuil and 
vo. and again 


1675 %%. his two 


n 1634 he publiſhed at Oxford, in 4to. a ſecond edition (d) 


ical law, with notes [A]. Upon the 


breaking out of the civil wars he adhered to the royal cauſe, for which being deprived of 
nds, he was reduced to great diſtreſs, in which condition he retired to an ob- 


ſcure ale-houſe on Kidlington-green, near Oxford, where he lived in privacy; and in 


le) It was e. 1646 (e), juſt 
Un ia 1666, F878 [B], in which kind of ſtudies he intended to ſpend 
— 200% tution being broken with an hereditary 


tran d into 


before his death, publiſhed Notes and obſervations on ſome paſſages of Scrip- 


the reſt of his life. But his conſti- 


gout, with which he had been troubled for above 
_ twenty years, and which at laſt ſeized his ſtomach, he died March 13, 1646, at Kidlington, 
Lain, and in whence his body, by the contribution of his friends, was conveyed to Chriſtchurch 


fried in * © Oxford, and there interred (). He was honoured with the acquaintance and favour of the 
ſt men of that age, and held a correſpondence with ſeveral eminent perſons abroad, 
as well Jeſuits and Jews as others. In 1650 came out, in 4to. Gregorii peſtbuma [CI, or 


certain learned tracts, written by John Gregory M. A. and chaplain of Chriſtchurch 
er with a ſhort account of the author's life, and elegies 


in Oxon ; 


on his much la- 


mented death. Publiſhed by his deareſt friend J. G. B. D. of Merton college. Belides 
his —_ works, he left two manuſcripts and three tranſlations, which laſt were afterwards 
. pub h 


DJ. 


[A] In the preface he ſtyles this work a learned 
and uſeful view of both the laws, and remarks, that 
it may now hope to receive a more indifferent cen- 
fure than before, as being committed to a ſeaſon more 
mature, and more perfectly diſpoſed (1) : For ho 
ſoever (ſays he) the time that firſt brought this forth, 

— he could not be charged with any notable diſtemper, yet 
$ Tho, Alle, the commonwealth we live in was of that thriving 
was educated at nature, that however the preſent time may ſtil] be 
King's college good, yet it always makes the ſucceeding age better 
Cambridge. He than "eh. This argues the ſtate not near her ruin, 
mos wy though ſome unruly ſpirits, led by an irregular mo- 

manner . * » . 
Eton ſchool, tion, have been bold to anticipate, as if every one 
one of the ma- that had ſo much pity to fear had alſo judgment 
ſters in chancery, enough to foreſee the ruin of a kingdom. If it needs 
chancellorof the muſt be ſuſpefied that the flate is not far from her 

3 n fall, Rt this be the only reaſon, becauſe ſhe draweth 
vicar-general to ſo near to her perfection. That which heretofore 
Abp Abbot. He moſt of all incumbered theſe dominions, was the diſ- 
wr Pan 23, proportion of the civil power to the eccleſiaſtical, 
1661. his a great Prince abated, and the act was truly 
maſculine, yet, like thoſe of the ſtrongeſt importance, 
would not be perfected by the ſame hand. I herefore 
it was by him ſo fully done on one ſide, that it might 
be feared left it ſhould run over on the other, To 

prevent this, the direction of theſe late diſcerning 

times hath warily provided, the wiſdom of the Prince 

havigg ſo well tempered both the powers, that it may 

now be hoped they ſhall agree one with the other, as 

(2) The happi- both do in him, by a glorious correſpondence (2). 
This extract is inſerted as a conſpicuous evidence of 


(1) The firft 
edition was 
printed in the 


times is particu- gur author's warm attachment to the King and his 
R prerogative, which it is well known was carried at 


— cw OY this time to that height, as afterwards proved the un- 
. rendon. See fortunate occaſion of Mr Gregory's ruin. In the mean 
his article, time; it has been juſtly obſerved to his honour, that 


in his notes to this treatiſe he made an early diſcovery 
of bis civil, hiſtorical, eccleſiaſtical, ritual, and ori- 
ental learning, and his fkill in the Saxon, French, 
Italian, iſh, and all the eaftern languages, which 
it is alſo ſaid he made himſelf maſter of, without an) 
(3) See an ac- guide, except Mr John Dod the decalogilt (3), whole 
count of this di- converſation and directions for the Hebrew tongue 


vine in Biſkbop he enjoyed one vacation near Banbury. | 
Wilkics's > [B] Nn and obſervations on ſome e of Serip- 
ture.] He animadverts in the preface upon thoſe 
who, in explaining the Scri made nces to 


a a ſpirit of interpretation: This, indeed, (ſays he) 
is a ſpirit that bleweth where it liſleth, and no man can 
tell whence it cometh, nor whither it will go. I would 
have you tell me by this ſpirit what kind the dial of 


Ahaz was of, or how the ſun could go ten degrees 
backwards ; for the kind, I am ſure it was like none 
of ours in uſe; and if the retroceſſion could be meant 
of the ſhadow (and ſome men look no farther) the 
ſame thing may be made to fall out every day upon 
an ordinary dial, and (notwithſtanding what a good 


mathematician (4) hath ſaid to the contrary) in a fite (4) Pet. Nonius. 


and poſition without the tropics : therefore, the going 


back is to be meant of the ſun itſelf ) In ſpeak. (5)SeeSirChrig, 
ing of the various readings of the Scriptures, he ob. Wren's article, 


ſerves that is an invincible reaſon for the Scriptures 
part, that ſuch eſcapes ſhould be ſo purpoſely and 
infinitely let paſs, and yet no ſaving or ſubſtantial 
part at all ſcarce moved out of its place. To ſay the 
truth, theſe varieties of readings, in a few by-places, 
do the ſame office to the main Scripture, as the vari- 
ations of the compaſs do to the whole magnet of the 
earth, The mariner knows ſo much the better for 
theſe to ſteer his courſe. With reſpect to the ſtyle of 
the Scriptures, he remarks that it is unſpeakably 
good, but not admirable in their ſenſe who reckon 
the height of it from the unuſualneſs of the phraſe. 
* The Majeſty of that book (continues he) fits upon 
another throne. He that was among the Herd/men of 
Tekoah, did not write like him that was among the 
Priefls at Anathoth." | 

[C] Gregorii poſihuma.) The contents are, I. 4 
dijcourſe of the ſeventy interpreters, the place and man- 
ner of their interpretation. II. A diſcourſe declaring 
what time the Nicene creed began to be ſung in the church. 
III. 4 ſermon upon the Reſurrefioen, 1 Cor. xy. 20. 
IV. Kawzr Ser5p@-, or a diſproof of bim in the third 
of St Luke, wer. 36. V, Epiſcopus Puerorum in die Inno- 
centium. VI. De eris & epochis, Sewing the ſeveral 
accounts of time among all nations, from the creation to 
the preſent age. VII. The Afyrian monarchy, being a 
deſcription of its riſe and fall. VIII. The deſcription 
and 35 of the terreſtrial globe. 

[DJ] He left ſeveral manuſcripts, which were after - 
wards publiſbed.] Theſe are, 1. Allibla, or a diſquiji- 
tion on wer ſhipping toward the eaſt. 2. Obſervationes 
in loca quedam ex ex Fohannis Malelæ chronogra- 
Pia. 3. A tranſlation from the Greek into Latin of 
Palladicur de gentibus India & Brachmannibus; another 
of S. Ambrofrus de moribus Brachmannorum ; and a third 
of de Brachmannibus ; which tranſlations 


came afterwards into the hands of Mr Edm. Chilmead, 
chaplain of Chriſtchurch Oxford, and then into thoſe 
of Edward Byſhe Eſq; who publiſhed them in his own 


P 


name in 1665, at London, 4to. 


— 


in ; and or his promo- 
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Of 


Ack. Oxon, 


[x]. 


Y He was creat- of 
«4 a Bart. upon 
the reſtoration 


ly 12; 1660. 
Linen Chron. "ry was ſent to C 
Hiſt. in the lift F 
of Barts. created wp | i] 
that year. > | 
See his article, Py able period, he was 


into which he was admitted Feb. 25th following. He 


H. 


ALES [STzpuen], an eminent Engliſh mechanic genius, was the 
ſixth ſon of Thomas Hales, Eſq; eldeſt fon of Sir Robert Hales (a) of 
Beckeſbourn or Bekeſburne in Kent, where Stephen was born (6) (% His mother 
Sept. 7, 1677. After a proper inſtruction in grammar learning he u Mz") the 
ambridge, and entered a 
June 19, 1696, under the tuition of Mr Robert Moſs, afterwards izr Amon? 


daughter and 


penſioner of Bennet college, beiref of Rich. 
Langley in Hert- 


Dean of Ely (c). Having taken his firſt degree in arts at the ſtatut- fordihire. 1 
pre · elected into a Fellowſhip April 16, 1702, Maſters's Hift. 


Corpus-Chrifti 
applied him- college Cambe, 


ſelf, with great aſſiduity and ſucceſs, to natural and experimental philoſophy [A], and ac- 1, 7, f. 


[4] He applied his fudy to natural and experimental 

philoſophy, &c.] In theſe ſtudies his chief aſſociate was 

illiam Scukeley jun. M. D. of whom we have the 

(x) In Maſters's following account(1), That he was born at Holbech in 
Hit, of Bennet Lincolnſhire, Nov. 7, 1637 (2) ; after going through 
college Camb- the free ſchool of that place, he was admitted into 
part II. p. 387, Bennet — Nov. 20, 1703, and choſen a ſcholar 
a Rs. was def. Of it in April following. He often, whilſt an under- 
dende by his raduate, indulged a ſtrong propenſity to drawing and 
father's fide of deſigning, which he had from his infancy. How- 
an ancient _ ever he made — his principal ſtudy, and with 
4 — that view took frequent perambulations through the 
near Hunting- NC —_ country in ſearch of plants, with Mr 
don: his mo- Hales, then fellow of the college, and others, where- 
ther was Frances in he made great additions to Mr Ray's Catalogus 
— plantarum circa Cantabrigiam (3). He ſtudied anato- 
Lincoloſhire, my under Mr Rolfe the ſurgeon, and went, as well as 
Gent. deſcended Mr Hales, to Sig. Vagari's lectures in chymiſtry. 
from the ame However, taking the degree of M. B. in 1709, he 
—_— — made himſelf acquainted with the practical part of 
0 This he as Medicine under Dr Mead, then phyſician to St 
Edited to print, Thomas's hoſpital Southwark. He firſt an to 
with a map of practiſe at Boſton (4) in his native county; but in 


the country, but 1717 removed to London, where on the recommen-. 


his father's death 
occafioning many 
avocations to 
look after his 


dation of Dr Mead, he was ſoon after elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and was one of the firſt 
who received that of the Antiquaries in 1718, as well 
domeſtic occaſi- as their ſecretary for many years during his reſidence 
* ety gg it. in town. In 1719 he commenced at Cambridge 
| ary "com. M. D. and was admitted a fellow of the college of 
mended the phyſicians about the time of his publiſhing Arthur's 
chalybeate wa- Oon in Scotland, and the Roman Vallum, with copper 
ters of Stanfield plates, in 1720, 4to. Soon after which his curioſity 
wy — Bi 2 him to be initiated into the myſteries of Ma- 
one af the earlieſt ſonry (5), imagining them to be the remains of the 
drinkers of them famous my ſteries of the ancients. In March 1722, 
himſelf, he was appointed to read the Gu/fonian lecture before 
2 on the college of phyficians, in which he gives-4 46. 
gs 3 cription and hiſtory of the ſpleen (6), and printed it in 
fully thereupon folio. Upon his being conſtituted maſter of a lodge 
than had of free · maſons in 1723, he preſented his brethren 
- hitherto with An account of the Roman amphitheatre at Dor- 
hae) though cheſter, in 40. which he had delineated in one of the 
not yet been pub- JOurneyings he was generally obliged to make in the 
liſhed. ſpring, to relieve himſelf from the gout, which he had 
(6) Together by inheritance to ſuch a degree, that it common| 
—.— ws confined him moſt of the winter months. In cel 
* 3 tours he not only recovered his health, but indulged 
ion of an bis innate love of antiquities, more eſpecially thoſe 
elephant, and of his own country, by tracing out in the neighbour- 
many plates co- hood of London and in Kent the footſteps of Julius 
den ef nen Cæſar's expeditions in this iſland, his camps, ſtations, 
ure. &c. whilſt the fruit of his more diſlant travels was 
his /tinerarium Curioſum, or Au account of the antiqui- 
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ties and curioſities in travels through Great Britain, 

Centuria I. adorned with elegant plates, and publiſhed 

at London 1724, folio(z). After having been one 

of the council of the College of Phy ficians, of the 

council of the Royal Society, and of the committee 

to examine into the condition of the aſtronomical in- 

ſtruments of the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, 

he left the town in 1726, and retired to Grantham 

in Lincolnſhire. He had an invitation from the Earl 

of Hertford to come and practice at Marlborough, 

upon the death of the phyſician there; but this he 

declined, and in 1728 entered into matrimony (7). (5) He married 
During his reſidence here, he was phyfician to moſt Frances the 

of the conſiderable families in the neighbourhood, daughter of Rob, 
and upon the death of Dr. Hunter at Newark, was — of 
much ſollicited to ſucceed him; but having for ſome Grun a 
time had thoughts of entering into holy orders, and lady of a f 
being encou thereto by Archbiſhop Wake, be family and for · 
was ordained at Croydon July 20, 1729, and in Oct. tune. 
following was preſented by the Ld Chancellor Ming 

to the living of All Saints in Stamford (8). He re- (8) He had like- 
moved thither in 1730, and entered upon his - wiſe the offer of 
chial cure, when Dr Rogers of that place had juſt that of Holbech, 
invented his oleum arthriticum ; our author applied it e Place of bis 


with admirable ſucceſs : it not only ſaved his joints, 1 


but with the addition of 4 regimen, and leav- and of another 


ing off the uſe of fermented liquors, he recovered his from the Earl of 
health and limbs to a ſurprizing degree, and has ever gy but 
ſince enjoyed a firm and active ſtate of body beyond ,, 

any example in like circumſtances. This occafioned 

him to publiſh an account of theſe oils, in innumer- 


able inſtances, in à letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 1733; 


and the year after he publiſhed a treatiſe of The cau/c 
— a new rationale (90. He (5) This, with 


to Biſhop Cumberland, and 1736, printed an _— thereof, has 


of Roman workmanſhip, in baſs reliews, found under- 
ground at Riſſey park in Derbyſhire. The ſame year (70) He ſpent 
came out his Palzographia Sacra, No. I. or, Diſcourſes Rare months 
on the monuments of antiquity that relate to ſacred hiſ- Abury and 

tory. la the like ſpirit he paid great attention to the Ambreſbury, in 
works and hiſtory of the druids in this ifland, look- Wilthire. 
ing indeed upon them as the aboriginal and patriarchal (77) He dedicat-, 
prieſts here. With this view he viewed, and after- 3 — 
wards publiſhed, Stonehenge (10), in 1740, with many Sho had made 
copper plates, in folio (11). About three years after him one of his 
he publiſhed what he called, The druidical temple at chaplairs, 
Abury. He loſt his former wife in 1737, whereupon 85 him the 


he married the only daughter of Dean Gale, and the —— by 
fiſter of his friend Rogen ale, in 1739{12), from which the year before. 
i 


time he often ſpent his winters in London, where he (12) He had no 


preached before the Houſe of Lords Jan. 30, 1741, *Þikkren by her, 


and became one of the founders of the Egyptian So- — — 


(a) He had contracted friendſhips with Sir Iſaac Newton, Thomas Earl of Pembroke, the Earls of Hertford and Winchelſea, | 
Roger Gale, Eſq; and many of the literati at home, beſides f..me foreignezs, as Dr Heigertahl, Mr Keiſler, and the learned Mont- 
faucun, who inſerted ſome of his defigns (ſent him by Archbiſhop Wake) in his Antiquity, 
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inted himſelf with botany, anatomy, chymiſtry, and aſtronomy [BI. He proceeded 
AM at the next commencement in June 1703, and he took Holy Orders not long af- 
ter; and in 1706 was appointed perpetual Curate of Teddington, near Twickenham, in 
1 Middleſex. In 1711 he went out B. D. (d). March 13, 1717-18, he was choſen a /4) Made. 
Birch, from the Fellow of the Royal Society, London (e), and about the ſame time vacated his Fellow- 8. 
| — — of chat ſhip at Cambridge, by his acceptance of the living of Porlock in Somerſetſhire, which he 
* 0 She died exchanged for that of Faringdon in Hampſhire, Soon after this he engaged in a mar- 
| Aer her mer. riage With Mary, the daughter and heireſs of Dr Henry Newcombe of Haliſham in Suſſex, 
riage, and left who reſided at Hadham in Herefordſhire (“). On the 5th of March the following year 
—— 2 1718-19, he exhibited an account of ſome experiments he had lately made on the effect 
4 1 of the ſun's warmth in raiſing the ſap in trees; this procured the thanks of the Society, 
of Swaffham in who alſo requeſted him to proſecute the ſubject (f). To this requeſt our author com- (7: Ses the , 
75 — wo Fogp plied with great pleaſure, and June 14, 1725, he exhibited a treatiſe giving an account _ that le 
niece, of his progreſs. This treatiſe being highly applauded by the Society, he further enlarged - 
and improved it, and in April 1727 (g) publiſhed it in 8vo. under the title of Vegetable (2) The wm 
Statics, Sc. This being a diſcovery of his own, entirely new, founded on experiments year be was 
made with the utmoſt care and exactneſs, and faithfully related with proper inferences from the coun © 
them, being likewiſe moſt uſeful to the curious in the culture and improvement of gar- _ _ Soci. 
dening, met with a favourable reception from the public, ſo that a ſecond edition was called Colliſon, F.. 
() The univer6- for in 1731. In the preface to this edition our author promiſed a ſecond volume, which "7,0. 
of Cambridge . . . . June 17634. 
have not this came out in 1733, under the title of Statical Eſſays [C]. In 1732 he was appointed one 
CES” of the Truſtees for eſtabliſhing a new colony in Georgia (5), and ſo ſenſible was the Uni- (5) ye preach. 
diploma to mem. verſity of Oxford of his extraordinary merit, that Jan. 20, 1733, they honoured him with & U = 5: 
vers of orher. a diploma, for the degree of D. D. (i) [DI. In 1734, when the health and morals of the tratees wie 
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(13) This ciety (13) about the ſame time. An account which he chymiſtry he attended the lectures of Sig. Vigani, 
brought him ac- had publiſhed of Lady Roifia's ſepulchral bell lately in Queen's college cloiſters, and went to ſee the chy- 
quainted with diſcovered at Royſton, was anſwered by Charles Par- mical operations which he performed in a room in 
338 kin, A. M. ReQor of Oxburgh in Norfolk in 1744; Trinity college, which had been the laboratory of 
dent, and the to Which the Doctor replied in Pa/eographia Britan- Sir Iſaac Newton, and in which, unfortunately for 
Duke of Mon- nia, No. II. in 1746. To which Mr Parkin again the world, Sir Iſaac's MS. concerning chymical prin- 
tague, one of its replied in 1748. The Doctor was preſented the year ciples was accidentally burnt. In aſtronomy he con- 
members, before to the Rectory of St George's, Queen's- ſquare, trived a machine to demonſtrate the Newtonian ſyſtem; (15) Stuk ly, at 
Weſtminſter, by the Duke of Montague; hereupon it was conſtructed of braſs, and moved by wheels, ſo — requeſt of hu 
all his other preferments becoming vacant, he remov- as to repreſent the motions of all the planets, upon IG 5 
ed to town in 1748; but he had the misfortune to the ſame principles, and nearly in the ſame manner, of the ſphere 1. 
loſe his patron ſhortly after, upon whoſe death he as the orrery. This machine of our author's was invented, the 
publiſhed ſome verſes, with others on his entertain- ſuppoſed to be the firſt of the kind; but it appeared orginal of which 
ment at Boughton, and  philoſophic hymn on Chriſt- that Dr Cumberland, Rector of All Saints at Stam- fan bit pot 
mas-Day. In 1750 he publiſhed in 8vo. The phile/o- ford, and afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough, had thor's life in the 
57 of earthquakes natural and religious ; a ſecond part conſtructed one of them before, when he was fellow Gent. Mag. for 
of which was added to a ſecond edition of his Ser- of Magdalen college Cambridge (15). June 1764, 
mon on the —y diſeaſes as a character of the Me/- [C] Statical Eſſays.) The contents of both theſe 
fab, preached before the college of phyſicians that pieces are declared in their reſpective titles, 1. Vege- 
year. And the next year came out his Palcographia table Staticks, or, An account of ſome flatical experi- 
Britannia, No. III. We have alſo ſince, his Account ments on the ſap in vegetables: being an eſſay towards 
(% In Phil. of the eclip/e, predicted 2 Thales (14). In 1747 he a natural bhiſtory of vegetation. Alſo a ſpecimen of an 
Tranf. vol.xlviii, Publiſhed The medallic hiſtory of Carauſius, Ic. 2 vol. attempt to analyſe the air, by a great variety of chymi- 
part I. No. 33. 4to. In 1763 came out in 4to. his Palæographia coeftatical experiments, which were read at ſeveral 
Sacra, with three vegetable ſermons, dedicated to the meetings before the Royal Society. 2. Statical Eſſays ; 
Princeſs of Wales. He had printed ſome time before containing hemaſtaticks ; or, An account of ſome hydrau- 
An account of Richard of Cirenceſter, with obſervations, lick and hydroflatical experiments, made on the blood and 
in 4to. The Doctor is ftill living in 1704, and in b/o0d weſſels of animals. Aiſo an a-count of ſome ex- 
good health, and i: preparing for the preſs, The me- periments on flones in the kidneys and bladder; with an 
. dallie hiſtory of the moſt ancient Kings of Britain. enquiry into the nature of thoſe anomalous concretions. 
[B] Chymiftry, anatomy, and aſlrenomy] His genius To which is added an appendix, containing obſervati- 
for mechanics ” ada itſelf in theſe ſtudies. In ana- ors and experiments relating to ſeveral ſubjedts in the 
tomy he contrived a method of obtaining a prepara- ff volume. They were both printed at the requeſt 
tion of the lungs in lead He placed a muſket barrel of the Royal Society (before whom moſt of them had 
over a pan of lighted charcoal, ſo as to be kept in been read) and dedicated to the King. Upon which 
an equal and pretty conſiderable degree of heat. Mr Maſters well obſerves, That in the inferences 
He then took the lungs of a dog with the wine pipe, thence drawn, there is a variety of ingenious conjec- 
and having faſtened the wind- pipe very cloſely to tures, of ſuch conſequence, that even the diſagree- 
the touch bole of the barrel, he applied a pair of able part of his work, to one of his humane and ten- 
bellows to the muzzle, and thus poured a ftream of der diſpoſition, did not deter him from purſuing his 
air, heated by its paſſage, through the barrel, into experiments, being conſcious of what ſervice they 
the lungs; by continuing this for about an hour, ſo might be in the hands of the ſkilful in | a to ex- 
as to keep the lungs always inflated, they were at plain many of the various cafes, which occur in ſo 
length perfectly dried in an inflated ſtate, ſo as not to complicated a ſubject, as an animal body. Thoſe on 
collapſe when taken away from the gun barrel; they the calculus were made with the like view of becom- 
were then properly placed as a mold, and melted ing beneficial to mankind, by alleviating at leaſt, if 
lead poured into them, the metal not being much not intirely preventing, the terrible diſorders thence 
more heated than to bring it into fuſion; the lungs arifing ; and the whole is applied in a manner highly 
thus filled were put into cold water, and ſuffere to becoming a clergyman, to illuſtrate the wiſdom of the 
macerate till their whole ſubſtance waſhed off, and divine architect, whoſe maſterly hand is viſible, and 
left a perfeR call in lead of all their fine pipes and ca- may be alone ſaid to act (where intelligent and free 
vities, in all their various convolutions, and in their agents do not) through every part of nature. 
natural fituation, with reſpect to each other. This [D] A diploma for the degree of D. D.] It is drawn 
method, however, it muſt be confeſſed, was too tedi- in theſe terms: Cance/larius, Magiſtri, et ſcholares uni- 
— 7. ous and troubleſome, but injections in wax was ap- werſtatis Oxon. omnibus ad quos preſentes be litere 
# parently unknown to our ſtudents at this time, Im pervenerint /alutem in domino ſempiternam. Cum eum in 
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"11s to the Lords farther experiments towards 
ofthe Admiraty* ney and bladder (I), and preſerving meat in 


\The books of ſented him the gold medal of Sir Godfrey Copley's donation (m). 
- account of ſome experiments and obſervations on Mrs St 
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7 N were ſubverted by the exceſſive drinking of gin, 
author publiſhed, in 8 vo. with his name, A friendly admonition to the drinkers 
and other diftilled ſpirituous liquors: and in 173 
experiments on ſea- water, corn, fleſh, and other % 
tte dedicated Tor voyages (t). The fame year he exhibited to the Royal Society, an account of ſome 
diſcovery of medicines for diſſolving the ſtone in the kid- 


in, out 
7 Br andy, 
came out under his name, Philoſophical 
ubſtances, containing many uſeful inſtrufions 


long voyages, whereupon the Society (1) He had before 
is _ is, An Fmens of this 
epbens's medicines for diſſolving the kind in bis Sta» 


fone: wherein their diſſolving power is inquired into and ſhewn, London 1740, 8vo. fn 


1741 he read before the Royal Soci 
air into mines, hoſpitals, pri 


iety, an account of his Yentilators for conveying freſh 
» &c. [E], and a deſcription of them came out 1743, 8yo. 


The ſame year he read before the Royal Society, a deſcription of a method of conveying 


liquors into the abdomen during the operation of tapping (a). In 1745 he 
(,) This was oe- g vo. ſome experiments and obſervations on tar water (o). In this 


<:fioned by Bp 


publiſhed in () This was . 


and the five following rant — 


der“ Siris, years he Communicated ſeveral new inventions and improvements in experimental philoſo- p. 24. 


en which ſubje phy [ F], which were publiſhed in the Phil. 


ſereral let- 
teis between 


them paſſed, par- Society April 5th that year (p). 


ticularly with re- 


Tranſ. and the Gent. Mag. for thoſe years. 


n 1750 he publiſhed Some confiderations on the cauſe of earthquakes, read before the Royal 
The ſame year was publiſhed (q), an examination of the ( This was oc- 


bet to the ue ſtrength of ſeveral purging waters, eſpecially of the water of Jeſſop's well. He had now roy whe ore 
— been ſeveral years honoured with the eſteem and friendſhip of his Royal Highneſs Fre- that year in 


12810 among 
the horned 
cattle, 


into the various 


derick Prince of Wales, who frequently viſited him at Teddington from his neighbouring (grins in Ph. 
palace at Kew, and took a pleaſure in ſurprizing him in the midſt of thoſe curious reſearches f 
parts of nature, which almoſt inceſſantly employed him; and upon the 


ranſ. No. 495. 


Prince's death, which happened this year, and the ſettlement of the Princeſs Dowager's 
houſehold, he was, without his ſollicitation or even knowledge, appointed clerk of the 
cloſet to her Royal Highneſs, as well as to the Prince her ſon (the preſent King) and 
A Colliſon's :c- had ſome ſhare in the inſtruction of her illuſtrious offspring (r). In 1751 he was choſen 
count of hs life, by the college of phyſicians, London, to preach the annual fermon called Crown's lecture, 


47 Sy which as uſual was publiſhed at the requeſt of the college. 


In the latter end of 1752, his 


Ventilators, worked by a windmill, were fixed in Newgate [G]. On the death of Sir 


finem gradus academici a majoribus noſtris prudenter in- 
ftituti fuerint, ut viri de re literaria optime meriti iftis 
inſignibus a literatorum vulgo ſecernerentur, cumg ; nobis 
compertum fit reverendum virum Stephanum Hales, Sacre 
Theologia® Baccalaureum Ingenio atg; ſcriptis de materia 
recondita pariter ac curioſa inter hujuſce ſeculi philoſophos 
merito inclaruiſſe, iiſq; porro que hominis clerici famam 
commendant virtutibus inter primos extitiſſe, equum judi- 
cavimus et academia nofire conſentancum — 
hunc virum in republica literaria pariter et ecclefia 
tanta cum laude verſatum teſtimonio noſtro publico cobo - 
neſtare; idcirco in ſolenni conmvocatione doctorum, magi/- 
trorum, regentium et non regentium, wvice/imo primo die 
menſis Funii anno domini millefimo ſeptingenteſimo tri- 
ceſimo tertio habito ( conſpirantibus omnium ſuffragiis ) 
reverendum et pr eginm virum Stephanum Hales, Docto- 
rem in Sacra Theologia, renunciavimus et conflituimus : 
eumg ; virtute preſentis diplomatis fingulis juribus, pri- 
wilegiis et honoribus gradui iſto quaqua pertinentibus 
Frui et gaudere juſſimus. In cujus rei teſtimonium ſi- 
(16) Maſters, gillum Fee Oxon. commune ( quo hac in parte 
in che appendix, #fimur ) pra ſentibus apponi fecimus. Dat. in domo noſtro 
No, lzxiv, p. 97, congregationis quinto Dei menſ/is Julii anno domini præ- 
98, dico (16). 

[E] His Ventilator, Sc.] It is very remarkable 
that a machine of the ſame kind, for the ſame pur- 
poſe, was in the ſpring of the ſame year invented by 
one Martin Friewald, an officer in the ſervice of the 
King of Sweden, called captain of mechanics; for 
which the King and ſenate granted him a privilege 

2222 in OR. following, and ordered every ſhip of war 1n 
— _ the ſervice of that ſtate to be furniſhed with one of 
don. See more them: a model alſo of this machine was ſent into 
ofit in Cent, France, and all the ſhips in the French navy were 
Mag. for June „ likewiſe ordered to have a ventilator of the ſame ſort. 
— 4gy ead's It happened, moreover, that Sutton's ventilator (17 
(13) Univerſaz of another conſtruction was invented about the ſame 
Mag. for Feb. time, which were recommended by Du Hamel, ſur- 
1762, p. 93, veyor general of the French marine, and by Mr Benj. 
where it is ſaid Robins, F. R. S. and by the influence of Dr Mead 


— — were uſed in ſeveral _ of the royal navy for ſome 
vere uſed to time, but being found of little or no ſervice, were laid 


cure Sutton's 


aſide, and Dr Hales's ventilators have been long uſed 
ventilators a de- on board the King's ſhips, and are found to anſwer 
phe of credit to the beneficial purpoſes intended (18). Our author's 


Which neither 


nor their ventilators were alſo of uſe for many other purpoſes, 
author had any Particularly for keeping corn ſweet by blowing thro” 
'uft pretence. it freſh ſhowers of air ; a practice very ſoon adopted 


Hang 


by France, where a ary has been made, 
under the direction of Du Hamel aforementioned, 
for the preſervation of corn in this manner, with a 
view to make it a general practice. | 

[FI] Several new inventions and improvements, Ic. ] 
In 1745, he communicated to the public a deſcrip- ww 22 
tion of a back-heaver, which will winnow and clean 
corn much ſooner and better than by the common 
method ; as alſo a cheap and eaſy way to preſerve corn 
ſweet in ſacks (19). The ſame year he likewiſe di- (19) Of great 
refts how to keep corn ſweet in heaps, without turn. denefit to far- 
ing it, and to ſweeter it when muſty. Moreover he 1c ar 
publiſhed the next year 1746, an account of ſeveral holders, 5 
methods to preſerve corn by ventilators, with a par- have no proper 
ticular deſcription of ſeveral forts of ventilators, il. granary. 
luſtrated by a cut, ſo that the whole mechaniſm of 
them may be eaſily known, and the machine con- 
ſtructed by a common carpenter, This year he 
publiſhed alſo a detection of the fallacious boaſts 
concerning the efficacy of the /guid ell, in diſſolv- 
ing the ſtone in the bladder (20). The ſame year (20) See Gent. 
his propoſal for bringing ſmall paſſable ſtones ſoon Mag: val. xv. 
and with eaſe out of the bladder, was printed in the 4 _—__ ang 
Phil. Tranſ. In the Gent. Mag. for Jul —_ 
publiſhed an account of a very conſiderable improve- 
ment of his back-heawer, by which it became capable (21) This was 
of clearing corn of the very ſmall grain, ſeed, blacks, occafioned by the 
ſmut- balls, &c. to ſuch perfection as to render it fit —— 4 
for ſeed corn. On the 21| of April 1748 be com- „ar: it was 
municated to the Royal Society a propoſal for check - printed in Phil. 
ing in ſome degree the $ of fires (21). The Tranſ. See 
ſame year he alſo communicated to the ſociety two Brut. Mar. vol. 
memoirs, printed in their Tranſactions; one on the (22) In his he 
great benefit of ventilators, and the other on ſome takes notice of 
experiments in Tap wy 40mg In 1749 his venti- his diſcovery 
lators were fixed in the Savoy priſon, and the benefit that the windows 
was ſo great, that though 530 or 100 in a year often 4 
died of the gaol diſtemper before, yet from 1749 to ,, often as the 
1752 inclusive, no more than four ied guns were fired 
(though in 1750 the number of 3323 was 240) in St James's 
and of thoſe 2 one died of ſmall- pox, and — public 
another of intemperance. 

[G] His wentilators were fixed in (23) Newgate.) (23) By order of 
They are 3 by 8 —— crunks — a; 
to 24 wards, and it a at the diſproportion of 8 
thoſe that died in — | before, 7 after this —— ar 
eſtabliſhment was 7 to 16, In the Gent. azine, Holland, 
vol. xxii. p. 179, is a particular deſcription of theſe 

vent - 
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the rgth of Dec. 1754, he communicated to the Royal Society 
ng water and fiſh ſweet with lime-water (t) (HJ. In 1757 he com- 
Hing the air, and regu- 


11 of Windſor, he zan noni. 


to __— his Majeſty to recall his nomination (w). receiving « hi 


of temper z his life was not only blameleſs, but exemplary in a high degree; he was hap- north fr 
py in himſelf, and beneficial to others [7], as appears by this account of his attachments gene. 
and purſuits ; the conſtant chearfulneſs of his mind, and the temperance and regularity nites t i. © 


of his life, concurred with a good conſtitution to preſerve him in health and vigour to the — * 


uncommon age of 84. He died at Teddington Jan. 4, 1761, and was buried, purſuant to to be excuſes 
his own directions, under the tower of the pariſh church, which he had built at his own er + cx: 


ance of any fy. 


(x) Iaem- not long before his death (x). Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of ture preferment, 
| ales erected a monument to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey, with an inſcription [ X.] dH 


ventilators, illuftrated with two copper plate cuts, and time till his death, particularly by an account of 
many curious experiments are there alſo related 0 making ſea · water freſh, by blowing ſhowers of frefh (29) Phil. Pran. 
the Doctor, demonſtrating the ſalutary effects of th air up through it during diſtillation (29). There is vol. xlix. part 1, 
machines. He publiſhed alſo a further account of likewiſe an account of ſome experiments to cure the P. 8 
their ſucceſs, and ſome obſervations on the great dan- ill taſte of milk, and ſweeten ſtinking water, in Gent. 4% 2 85 
ger ariſing from foul air, exemplified by a narrative Mag. (30) 
of ſeveral perſons ſeized with the gaol fever by [1] He was in himſelf, and beneficial to others.] 
(24) Gent. Mag. working in Newgate (24). In 1753 he publiſhed The following character is given him by Dr Secker, 
vol. xxiii. p. 71. ſome farther conſiderations about means to draw the the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury, when Biſhop 
foul air out of the fick rooms of occafional army of Oxford. He is, ſays his Lordſhip, an excellent (31) Sermon 
(25) Id. p. 173. hoſpitals ia private houſes in town (25). He alſo man, who hath been _ an ornament to his pro- before the Lon. 
publiſhed many other curious particulars relative to feſſion as a clergyman, to his country as a phi. Len Infirmary, 


the uſe and ſucceſs of ventilators, in the Gent. Mag. loſopher{31). Feb 20, 1754, 
(26) Vol. xxiv. (26). The fame year 1754, a deſcription of a ſea- [V The inſcription upon bis monument.) It runs thus 
p. 114 to 116. ge, which the Doctor invented to meaſure unfa- in Latin: 
omable —_ was communicated to the public in | 
(27) 14. p. 215, the ſame miſcellany(27). This paper was drawn up STEPHANO Halzgs 
2 8. T. 7 
$) Where be Ii olin Campbell, ; who employed the in- er N u 
— poſſeſſed of genious Mr Hawkſby — the an th it deſ- Auguſta Georgii tertii 
a large eftate, cribes, which was tried by that gentleman in his voy- Regis optimi Mater P. 
— there age to Jamaica (28), in various epths, and anſwered - » « Quz viventem 
MS 4 15 = U yet at laſt 9 _— Ut fibi in ſacris miniſtraret, elegit ; 
method 0 ing water aweet, Oc. N 
——_—_— —— —— Mortoum prid. non. Jan. MDCCLXI 
Royal Society with many uſeful articles from this Octageſimum quartum agentem annum 
1 Hoc marmore ornavit. 
5 The fubflance of HANDEL [GOR Friptrrc), an illuſtrious maſter in muſic, who though a 
. ken from me." foreigner by birth, lived all the latter part of his life, and died, in England. He was 
q —_— born at Hall in Upper Saxony, Feb. 24, 1684. From his very childhood he diſcovered 
n 176c, 809, ſuch a propenſity to muſic, that his father (a), who always intended him for the ſtudy of 


= («) He was an the civil law, was alarmed at it, and took every method to oppoſe it, but in vain [A]. 

N an and fügen Before he was ſeven years of age he went with his father to the Duke of Saxe Weiſenfel's, 

q blen, and above Where it was not poſſible to keep him from harpſichords and other inſtruments ; and his 

1 bo years old at performance upon an organ after divine ſervice being obſerved to be very extraordinary (5), (3) The Duke's 

| bn, abe a the Duke prevailed with his father to drop his intention of breeding him to the civil law, r fl: 
the ifſue of a and to conſent that a maſter ſhould be called in to aſſiſt his genius for muſic. Immediately brother- a- lau. 
ſecond venter. after his return to Hall, his father placed him under one Zackaw, organiſt to that cathe- 

dral church, a perſon of great abilities in his profeſſion, and not more qualified than in- 

clined to do juſtice to any pupil of promiſing hopes. Handel pleaſed him fo much, that 

he never thought he could do enough for him. He was proud of a pupil who already 

began to attract the attention of the public, and alſo glad of an aſſiſtant, who by his pro- 

digious talents was capable of ſupplying his place whenever he had a mind to be abſent. 

It may ſeem ſtrange to talk of an aſſiſtant at ſeven years of age, but it is ſtranger that at 

nine he began to compoſe the church ſervice for voice and inſtruments; and from that 

time actually did compoſe a ſervice every week for three years ſucceſſively. Having by 

the maſter's confeſſion far ſurpaſſed him, and made all the improvements he could at 

Hall, it was agreed he ſhould go to Berlin, where the opera was in a flouriſhing condi- 

tion, under the encouragement of the King of Pruſſia, grandfather to his preſent Majeſty. 

Handel went to Berlin in 1698, and he had not been long at that court before his abilicies 


A) Took method to oppoſe it in vain.) The to get a little clavichord privately conveyed to a room 
old entleman kept him out of the way of, and at the top of the bouſT - and with this he uſed to 
ſtricily forbid him to meddle with, muſical inſtru- amuſe himſelf when the family was aſleep. 
ments of any kind: nevertheleſs the fon found means . 


2 Oy + became 


HAL ES. HANDEL. * 


erregen. 


. 9 IT , , ww LF RM ') 


'Majefty al 
$, and have opportunities of fearing and ſeeing 

but there were reaſons for refuſing this offer, and alſo for leaving Berlin, as he di 
after [BJ. Next to the opera of Berlin, that of Hamburg was in the higheft requeſt ; and 
thither it was rgſolved to fend him on his own bottom, and chiefly with a view to im- 
provement; Mt his father's death happening ſoon after, and his mother being left in nar- 
row circumſtances, he thought it neceſſary to procure ſcholars, and obtain fome employ- 
ment in the orcheſtra, in which he ſoon obtained the firſt harpſichord [C]: From con- 
ducting the performance, he became compoſer to the houſe, and Aneria, his firſt o 

was made here, when he was not above fourteen years of age. The ſucceſs of this 


Florence was his firſt deſtination, where at the age of eighteen, he made the opera of 
Roderigo[ E], for which he was preſented with 100 ſequins, and a ſervice of plate. After 
about a year's ſtay at Florence, he went to Venice, where he was firſt diſcovered at a 
G Searltt maſquerade, while he was playing on a harpſichord diſguiſed by a viſor (4). Being earneſtly 

to compoſe an opera, he finiſhed his Agrippina in three weeks, which was per- 
formed 27 nights ſucceſſively, -and with which the audience were enchanted almoſt to 
a degree of diſtraction. From Venice he went to Rome, where his arrival was no 


ſooner known, than he received polite meſſages from perſons of the firſt diſtinction FJ. 
From Rome he went to Naples, and after he quitted Naples, he made a fecond viſit to 
Florence, Rome, and Venice. The whole time of his abode in Italy was fix years, dur- 
ing which he had made abundance of muſic, and ſome in almoſt every ſpecies of compoſi- 
tion. Handel was now return his native country, but yet he had not done travelling, 


nor was likely to have done while there was any muſical court which he had not ſeen. 


Hanover was the firſt that he ſtopped at, where he found Stefani, with whom he had 
been 


acquainted at Venice, and who was th-n maſter of the chapel to that Elector, after- 
wards King George I. of England. He was introduced at this court by Baron Kilman- 
0 This noble- ſeck (e), who recommended him fo well, that his Electoral Highneſs offered him a penſion 
mao's laty 3 of 1.500 Crowns per Ann. as an inducement to ſtay, which was accepted by Handel upon 
> on of having leave of abſence for a twelvemonth to go where he pleaſed. After 


yourite with the 
n e Engl. Paying a viſit to his mother, who was now extremely old and blind, and to his old maſter 


Elector. Gen. 
whe hes reign Zackaw, he ſet our for Duſſeldorp, where the Elector was highly pleaſed with him, and 


at parting made him a preſent of a fine ſet of wrought plate for a deſert. From Duſſel- 
dorp he made the beſt of his way through Holland; and embarking for England he ar- 
rived at London in the winter of 1710. He was ſoon introduced at court, and honour- 
ed with marks of the Queen's favour. Many of the nobility were impatient for an opera 
from him, whereupon he compoſed Rinaldo, in which the famous Nicolini ſung. His 
ſucceſs was great, and his engagements at Hanover the ſubject of much concern. He 
returned thither at the promiſed time, where, beſides his penſion, Stefani had reſigned to 


him the maſterſhip of the chapel. But in 1712 he obtained leave of the Elector to make 
a ſecond viſit to England, on condition that he returned within a reaſonable time. The 
poor ſtate of muſic here made the nobility defirous to have him employed in compoling 
for the theatre: to their applications the Queen added her own authority, and as an en- 
couragement ſettled on him far life a penſion of 2001. a year. All this made Handel 


[B] He left Berlin.) During his tay there he be- intimating that no convenience ſhould be wanting. 
came acquainted with two Italian compoſers, Buonon- Handel thanked him for the offer of a favour whi 
cini and Attilio, the ſame who afterwards came to he did not chuſe to accept; for he reſolved to go to 
England while Handel was here, and were at the head Italy on his own bottom, as ſoon as he could make a 
of a formidable oppoſition againſt him. urſe ſufficient for the purpoſe. He hadin him from 
* He obtained the firft barpfichord.) This honour 2 childhood a my ſpirit of independency, which 
like to have coſt him dear: one of the maſters was never known to forſake him in the moſt diſtreſſ- 
who laid claim to it, reſented his being conftrained ed ſeaſons of his life; and it is remarkable that he 
to yield to ſuch a ſtripling competitor, as they were refuſed the greateſt offers from perſons of the firſt 
coming out of the orcheſtra, made a puſh at him with diſtinction, nay, and even the higheſt favours from 
a ſword, which had infallibly pierced his heart, but the faireſt of the fair ſex, only becauſe he would not 
for a friendly c ſcore which he carried accidentally be cramped or confined by particular attachments. 
in his boſom. Had this happened, ſays his hiftorian, [] The opera of Roderigo.) Vitoria, a celebrated 
in the early ages, not a mortal but would have been per- actreſs and finger, bore a principal part in this opera: 
ſuaded that Apollo himfelf interpaſed to preſerve him in ſhe was a fine woman, and had been ſome time in 
the form of a muſic book. nod ge. you of his Serene Highneſs ; yet Handel's 
D] 4fter S at Hamburg four or ße part.] y and comelineſs, joincd to his fame and abili- 
He contracted an acquaintance there with the Prince ties in muſic, had raiſed emotions in her heart, which, 
of Tuſcany, brother to John Gaſton de Medicis, the however, we do not find in the leaſt encouraged by 
Handel 


Grand Duke. The Prince, who was a lover of . ; | 
the art, often lamented Handel's not being acquaint- [F] He received polite meſſages from perſons of the 
firſt diffindion.] Among his greateſt admirers was the 


ed with the Italian mufic, ſhewed him à large col- 
| ni, a perſon of a refined taſte, and 


> 
* 
. 
25 
& 
* 


lection of it, and was very deſirous he ſhould 
with him to Florence. Handel bluntly anſwered that he princely ificence; at whoſe court he met with 
could ſee nothing in the muſic anſwerabletothePrince's the famous Corelli, with whom he became well ac- 
character of it; but on the contrary thought it ſo very quainted. Attempts were made at Rome to convert 
indifferent, that the fingers, he ſaid, muſt be angels to him to P „ but Handel declared he was reſolved 
recommend it. The prince ſmiled at the ſeverity of to die a member of that community, whether true or 
his cenſure, yet preſſed him to go thither with him, falſe, in which he had been born and bred. 
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forget 


(e.) Ch rin for 568 
encouraged him to make others, as he did alſo a conſiderable number of Sonatas not ex- ine n. 


tant. After a ſtay at Hamburg of about four or five years [D], he went to Italy, and 
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farget his obligaticm to return to Hanover, ſo-that when King George 


= = 
* ES o 
= 
_ 
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came . over upon 


the Queen's death in 1714, conſcious how ill he had deſerved at his hands, he durſt not 


The King 

ſcribed roool, 
and the nobility 
and gentry 
40col. 


(Y An Italian 
finger who even 


rivaled Seachno, 


() Which, from 
the manner as 
well s quick- 
neſs of it, paſſed 
with the nuns 


for a miracle, 


However, he was ſoon reſtored to his Majeſty's favour[G], who as a 

token of it, was pleaſed to ſetile on him a penſion for life of 2001. a year, to that which 

Queen Ann had given him before. Our muſician was now ſettled in England, and well 
rovided for. The three firſt years he was chiefly, if not conſtantly, at the Earl of Bur- 

13 [H]; the two next years he ſpent at Canons (“), which was then ig its glory, and +) 75. 

compoſed muſic for that chapel, While he was there a project was formed for erecting gn ext of th 

an academy in the Hay-marker, for a conſtant ſupply of operas, to be compoſed by Hun- ds, bat, cn. 

del, and to be performed under his direction. For this purpoſe a large ſum was ſubſcrib- 4% pulled 

ed (H, and our muſician went to Dreſden in queſt of ſingers, from whence he bronght 

Seneſino and Duriſtant:[T]. Thus all went on proſperouſly for a courſe of ten years. 

Handel maintained an abſolute authority over the fingers and the band, or rather kept 

them in total ſubjection K]; but this, however they regarded it hitherto as a legal govern- 

ment, at length appeared to be downright tyranny, upon which a rebellion commenced, 

with Seneſino at the head of it, and all became tumult and civil war. Handel not being 

able to diſmits Senclino (g), reſolved to have no further concerns with him. And thus ) 7, manage 

the academy, after a continuance of above nine years, was at once diſſolved. Handel ſtill — wack 

continued at the Hay market, but his audience gradually funk away. New ſingers muſt dine, je: u 

be ſought, and could not be had any nearer than Italy. Diſcouraging this! yet to Italy fe u _ 

he went; and returning with ſeveral ſingers re-embarked on a new bottom, he carried not. Senef.,' 

it on for three or four years ; but with no good ſucceſs. A new ſubſcription was raiſed for — 

another opera at Lincoln's. Inn · Fields, and Farinelli (5) with others ſent fore in ſhort the 50. 

oppoſition was ſo ſtrong, that in ſpite of his great abilities his affairs declined. His for- 

tune was not more impaired than his health and his ſtanding: his right arm was 

become uſeleſs to him from a ſtroke of the palſey, and his ſenſes were greatly diſordered 

at intervals for a long time. In this unhappy ſtate it was thought neceſſary for him to 

go to the Vapour-baths at Aix-la-Chapelle, and from them he received a ſurprizing 

cure (5). Soon after his return to London in 1736, his Alexander's Feaſt was performed 

at Covent-Garden, and applauded ; ſeveral other attempts of the like nature were alſo 

made to reinſtate him, but they did not prevail; the Italian party was too powerful; fo 

that in 1741 he went to Dublin [LI, where he was well received: but his ſtay there was 

ſhort, he returned to London in 1741-2, when he found the minds of moſt men diſpoſed 

in his favour, and the æra of his proſperity recommenced. He immediately began his 

Oratorios in Covent-Garden, which he continued with uninterrupted ſucceſs, and unrivalled 

glory, till within eight days of his death (i). The. laſt was performed on the ſixth, and (i) ts 1557, 


appear at court. 


he expired on the 14th of April 1759. He was buried in Weſtminiter-Abbey, where by eg Tenet 
his own order, and at his own expence, a handſome marble monument, with an inſcrip- 
tion, is erected to his memory. With regard to his character, his perſon was large and 
rather clumſy, and his aſpe& not animated or marked by any tracks of that extraordinary 


muſical genius within. 


In his diet he was a notorious epicure, a vice not unuſually ſeen 


in perſons of diſtinguiſhed talents, endowed with a vigorous conſtitution. His genius lay 
chiefly to grand and full muſic, conſiſting of a great number and variety of parts, 


[S] Soon reſtored to bis Majeſty's favour.) His no- 
ble friend Baron Kilmanſeck, who happened to be 
here, contrived, with others of the nobility, the fol- 
lowing ſcheme for reinſtating him in his Majeſty's 
favour, The King was 279 to form a party 
on the water; and Handel was bid ta prepare ſome 
muſic on that occaſion. It was performed and con- 
ducted by himſelf unknown to his Majeſty, whoſe 


pleaſure on hearing it was equal to his ſurprize. Up- 


on his enquiring whoſe it was, the Baron produced 
the delinquent, and preſented him to his Majeſty, as 
one that was too. conſciou: of his fault to attempt an 
excuſe for it. Thus Handel was reſtored to favour, 
and his muſic honoured with the higheſt approba- 
tion. 

[H] The two firſt years he was chiefly at the Earl of 
Burlington s.] Here he frequently met Mr Pope. The 
poet one day aſked his friend, Dr Arbuthnot, of 
whoſe knowledge in muſic he had an high idea, 
what was his real opinion of Handel, as a maſter of 
that ſcience? who replied, ** Conceive the higheſt 
chat you can of his abiticics, and they are much be- 
yond any thing that you caa conceive.” Mr Pope ne- 
vertheleſs declared, that the fineſt things, ſo untoward 
were his ears, gave him no more pleaſure than the 
airs of a common ballad. ' 

[7] Sene/ino and Duriſtanti.] At this time Buonon? 
cini and Attilio, whom we have mentioned before, 


compoſed for the opera, and had a ſtrong party in 


their favour, and by them a violent oppoſition was 


maintained (; but at laſt they were all united, and 
cach was to have his particular part. 

[X] He tet the fingers in total ſubjection.] Having 
one day a diſpute with Cuzzon; ($), on her refuſing to 
ſing ſomewhat that was appointed for her: Ob! ma- 
dame, ſaid he, je ſcais bien, que vous ftes une veritable 
diableſſe; mais je vous ferai ſcavoir, moi, que je ſuis 
Beelxebub le chef des diables. * Oh! madam, I know 
very well that you are a true devil, but I will make 
you know that I am Beelzebub the chief of the 
* devils.” With this he took her up by the waiſt, and 
if ſhe made any more words, ſwore that he would 
fling her out of the window. 

[L] He went to Dublin.] This paſſage of his 
hiſtory is recorded by Mr Pope. A poor phantom 
which is made to repreſent the genius of the modern 
Italian opera, expreſſes her apprehenſions, and gives 
her inſtructions to Dulneſs, already alarmed for her 
own ſafety; in the following lines: 


But ſoon, ah! ſoon, rebellion will commence (T),. 
If muſic meanly borrows aid from ſenſe. 
Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel fland:, 
Like bold Briareus with his hundred hands : 
To fir, to rouſe, to ſhake the ſoul he comes, 
And Tove's own thunder follow Mars drums. 
Arreſt him empreſs, or you ſleep no more 

. She heard—end drove him to th Hibernian ſhore. 


* 


HERBERT 


— 


his fight, but his 


faculties remain- 
ed in their full 
vigour almoſt to 
the hour of his 
diſlolution. 


() See Dr By. 
rom's Fpigr-m 
upon this occa- 
ſion, in his ar- 
ticle remark C]. 
(Y By far the 
beſt female 
finger in his 
company. 


(F) Dunciad. 
book iv. 1. 63. 
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nme. 
. HERBE RT:[Epwanp), Baron of Cherbury in Shropſhire, an eminent ſtateſman, "I 
and a fine writer, was deſcended of an ancient family, and born in 158t, at Montgomety A 
Caſtle in Wales, the ſeat of his father Richard Herbert, Eſq. After a proper inſtruction | 
in grammar learaing, he was ſent to Oxford at the age of fourteen, and admitted a gen- | 
tleman commoner of Univerſity college, where being put under the care of an eminent 
tutor, he laid the foundation of that admirable learning, of which he was afterwards a 
complete maſter ; but leaving the univEſity without any degree, he travelled abroad, and 
- applying himſelf to military exerciſe, returned home an accompliſhed gentleman ; and on 
the promotions preparatory to the coronation of King James I. was created Knight of the 
Bath. He was afterwards one of the council to that King for his military affairs, and 
about 1616 was ſent ambaſſador to Lewis XIII. the French King, to mediate the relief 
of the Proteſtants there. He continued in this ſtation till July 1621, when he 
was recalled on account of a diſpute between him and the conſtable De Luines (a) . athenz 
AJ. In 1625 he was created an Iriſh Baron, and advanced to the dignity of an Org. Vol. u. 
Engliſh Lord, with the title of Baron Herbeit, of Cherbury in Shropſhire. in 
gpuvtitked at 1530 he wrote Expeditio Buckinghamii in Ream inſulom(b). After the breaking out 
London in 1656, Of the civil wars he ad hered to the parliament, and in that cauſe became a ſufferer in the loſs 
8 of Montgomery Caſtle, which was demoliſhed by the King's party, but he received ſatisfac- 
tion for it from his own maſters (c), Feb.“ 23, 1644. He ſurvived this but a few years, being o wood as be- 
arreſted by death Aug. 20, 1648, at his houſe in Queen- ſtreet, London, then in the 2 fore. Wai, 
of St Giles's in the Fields, in the chancel of which church he was interred. Over his n 
grave was afterwards laid a flat marble ſtone, with this inſcription: Heic inbumatur corpus ba lege 
Edwardi Herbert, equitis Balnei, baronis de Cherbury et Caſtle Iſland, au#oris libri cui iitu- eee. 
lus eft De Veritate. Reddor ut berbæ viciſimo die Auguſti anno domini 1648. This book pins. 3 
De Veritate was printed at Paris in 1924, and again in 1633, after which it was printed at p. 104. 
London in 1645, 4to. under this title, De Veritate prout diſtinguitur a revelatione, a veri- 
femili, a poſſibili a falſo. Cui operi additi ſunt duo alii trattatus, primus de cauſis errorum, ) In this dee- 
alter de religione laici, cum appendice ad. ſacerdotes necnon qu:buſdam poematibus. The de- trine be was af. 


ſign of it is to aſſert the ſufficiency, univerſality, and abſolute perfection of natural reli- 1 


— 


3 


cle 


gion, with a view to diſcard all other extraordinary revelation as uſcleſs and needleſs (“) [B]. Shaſtſbury. 568 
And : 


I] He nuns recalled on account of a quarrel with De 
Luines.) Sir Edward, while he was in France, had 
rivate inſtructions from England, to mediate a peace 
or the French Proteſtants, and in caſe of a refuſal to 
uſe certain means; accordingly being referred to De 
Luines, the conſtable and favourite, he delivers to 
him the meſſage, reſerving his threatning till he ſaw 
how the matter was reliſhed: De Luines had con- 
cealed behind the curtain a gentleman of the reform- 
ed religion; who being an ear witneſs of what had 
paſſed, might relate to his friends what little expecta- 
tions they ought to entertain of the King of England's 
interceſſion. 25 Luines was very haughty, and would 
needs know what our King had to do in this affair, 
Sir Edward replied, it is not to you, to whom the 
King my maſter oweth an account of his actions; 
and for me it is enough that I obey him. In the 
mean time I muſt maintain chat my maſter hath more 
reaſon to do what he doth, than you have to aſk why 
he does it; nevertheleſs if you deſire me in a gentle 
faſhion, I ſhall acquaint you farther, Upon this De 
Luines bowing a little, ſaid Very well. The Ambaſ- 
ſador then gave him ſome reaſons; to which De Lui- 
nes ſaid, We will have none of your advices. - The 
Ambaſſador replied, That he took that for an an- 
ſwer, and was ſorry only that the affection and good 
will of the King his maſter was not ſufficiently under- 


ſtood; and that fince it was rejected in that manner, 


he could do no leſs than ſay, that the King his maſter 
knew well enough what to do. De Luines anſwer- 
ed, We are not afraid of you. The Ambaſſador 
ſmiling a little replied, F you had ſaid you had not 
loved us, I ſhould have believed por, and given you 
another anſaver : in the mean time all that I will tell 
' you more is, that we know very well whar we have 
to do. De Luines upon this riſing from his chair, 
with a faſhion and countenance a little diſcompoſed, 
ſaid, By God, if you were not Monſicur the Am- 
baſſador, I know very well how I would uſe 
Sir Edward Herbert alſo arifing from his chair faid, 
That as he was the King of Greet Britain's Ambaſ- 
ſador, fo he was alſo a gentleman; and that his ſword 
(whereon he laid his hand) Gould give him ſatisfac- 
tion, if he had taken any offence. After which De 
Luines making no reply, the Ambaſſador went on 
towards the door; and De Luines ſeeming to accom- 
pany him, Sir Edward told him, there was no occa- 
on to uſe ſuch ceremony after ſuch language; and ſo 
17 0 


departed, expecting to hear further from him. Bat 
no meſſage being brought from De Luines, he had in 
purſuance of his inſtructions a more civil audience 
from the King at Coignac; where the maſter of St 
Geram told him, that he bad offended the conſtable, 
and was not in a place of ſecurity there; to which he 
anſwered, That he thought himſelf to be in a place 
of ſecurity, whereſoever he had his ſword by him. 


De Luines reſenting the affront, procured Cadinat 


his brother, Duke of Chaun, with a train of officers, 
of whom there was not one, as he told King James, 
but had killed his man, to yo as an Amballador ex- 
traordinary : who repreſented the affair ſo much to the 
diſadvantage of Sir Edward, that the Earl of Carliſle, 
who was ſent to accommodate the miſunderſtanding 
which might ariſe between the two crowns, got him 
recalled, until the gentleman who had ſtood behind 
the curtain, out of a regard to truth and honour, re- 
lated all the circumſtances ſo, as to make it appear that, 
notwithſtanding De Luines gave the firſt affront, Sir 
Edward had kept himſelf within the bounds of his 
inſtructions and honours. He afterwards fell on his 
knees to King James, before the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, requeſting that a trumpeter, if not a herald, 
might be ſent to De Luines, to tell him, that he had 
made a falſe relation of the whole affair; and that 
Sir Edward Herbert would demand ſatisfaction of 
him ſword in hand. The King anſwered, That he 
would take it into conſideration. But De Luines 
died ſoon after, and Sir Edward was ſent again Am- 
baſſador to France, Thus the ſtory is related by 


Lloyd(1),. and though the circumitantial part may (1) Ia his Me- 

perhaps be deemed a piece of cookery, yet the ſub- moirs,&c. p. 101. 
ſtance of it is confirmed by Walton (2), whilſt Mr (2) In his life of 
Camden lays the blame upon Sir Edward, who he Mr O. Herbert. 


ſays had treated the conſtable irreverently, irreveren- 
ter tractaſſet (3). 

LB] As uſeleſs and needleſs.) Gaſſendi wrote a con- 
futation of this book, at the defire of Peireſk and 
Diodati; and having finiſhed it, he, without pub- 
liſhing it, ſent a copy of it to Lord Herbert, who 
paid him a viſit in September 1647, and aſſuring him 
that the copy never came to his hands, Gaſſendi or- 
dered another copy to be taken, which our noble au- 
thor carried to England. It was afterwards publiſh- 
ed in Gaſſendi's works, under the title of Ad librum 
D. Edvard Herberti Angli de Veritate cpiſtola. but is 


imperſect, ſome ſheets of the original 3 


life uf 
ie James 
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And the ſame year came out the firſt part of his piece, De raligiane Gentilium rm 
eos caufis [C]. This being dictated with the ſame ſpirit, N. has been n_ 
among the Deiſts; but however he muſt have been a conſcientious unbeliever, if the fol- 
lowing incident be truly related of him: Being doubtful, ys he, in my chamber one 
fair day in the ſummer, my caſement being open towards the ſouth, the ſun ſhining 
clear, and no wind ſtirring, I took my book De Yeritate in my hands, and kneeling 
on my knees, devoutly ſaid theſe words; Qiathou eternal God, author of this light 
„ which now ſhines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, I do beſeech thee of 
« thine infinite goodneſs to pardon a greater requeſt than a ſinner ought to make: I 
* am not ſatisfied enough, whether I ſhall publiſh this book; if it be for thy glory, 1 
s beſeech thee give me ſome ſign from heaven; if not I ſhall ſuppreſs it. had no ſooner 
© ſpoke theſe words, but a loud though yet gentle noiſe came forth from the heavens, 
; 2 it was like nothing on earth, which did ſo chear and comfort me, that I took m 

« petition as granted, and that I had the ſign I demanded; whereupon allo I reſolved to 


print my book. This, how ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem, I proteſt before the eternal God 


is true, neither am I any way fuperſtitiouſly deceived herein, ſince I did not only clearly 
hear the noiſe, but in the ſereneſt ſky that ever I ſaw, being without all cloud, did to my 
thinking ſee the place from whence it came (d).. His general character is given by Mr 
Wood, that he was a perſon well ſtudied in the arts and Janguages, a good philoſopher 


d) MS life of 


his Lordſhip, 
cited in Le. 


and hiſtorian, and underſtood men as well as books, as is evident from his Hiftory of the land, View 


life and reign of King Hemy VIII. which was publiſhed in 1649, folio. In 1665 there 
came out his Occaſional Verſes, publiſhed in 8vo. by his ſon Henry Herbert, and dedicated 


to Edward Lord Herbert, his grandſon. Mr Wood ſays he had ſeen other verſes of his gef fen 


Lordſhip's in Joſeph Sylveſter's Lachryme Lachrymarum, or the ſpirit of tears diftilled 
for the untimely death of Prince Henry, London 1613, in 4to. His Lordſhip had a brother, 
Mr GEORGE HERBERT, an eminent Engliſh poet and divine, born alſo at Montgo- 
mery-Caſtle April 3, 1593 and after making a diſtinguiſhed figure at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
was elected from that foundation to Trinity college Cambridge. About 1608 he took the 
degrees in arts, and became fellow of his college: and in 1619 was choſen Orator of .the 
univerſity, which office he held eight years, and during that ſpace he had learned the Italian, 
Spaniſh, and French tongues very perfectly. He was at this time highly eſteemed by the 
King, and the moſt eminent of the nobility. This, and the love of a court converſation, 
drew him often thither from Cambridge, and his Majeſty gave him a ſinecure worth about 
(% As his ptede- 1201. per Ann. He entertained hopes of being made Secretary of State (e), but the death 
ceſſors,&c.in the of the Duke of Richmond, and the Marquis of Hamilton, put an end to thoſe hopes; 
Sir Rob! Naun- upon which he entered into holy orders, and in July 1626 was collated to a Prebend in 
5 of Lincoln. About 1630 he married a near relation to the Earl of Danby, 
foll had done. and April 26th that year was inducted into the Rectory of Bemerton near Sarum, where 
he diſcharged the duties of his function in a moſt exemplary manner till his death, 

which is ſuppoſed to have happened about 1635 () [D]. Of the ſame family was alſo 

/z) Where bis Mr THOMAS HERBERT, who was born at York (g), and admitted of Jeſus college Ox- 
father was an ford in 1621, but before he took a degree removed to Trinity college in Cambridge, and af- 
. ter a ſhort ſtay there, went to wait upon his kinſman William Earl of Pembroke, who in 1626 
ſent him to travel, with an allowance to bear his charges. He ſpent four years in Aſia and 

Africa, and then returning waited on his patron at Baynard's-Caſtle, London. The Earl 

dying ſuddenly, his expectations of preferment were at an end, upon which he left Eng- 

land a ſecond time, and viſited ſeveral parts of Europe. After his return he married, and 

gave himſelf to ſtudy, and became an author in 1634[E]. Upon the breaking out of the 

civil wars, he ſided with the parliament, and by the intereſt of Philip Earl of Pembroke, 

became not only one of the commiſſioners of parliament to refide in Fairfax's army, but a 
commiſſioner alſo to treat with thoſe of the King's party, for the ſurrender of Oxford. He 

afterwards attended the {aid Earl in Jan. 1646, when he with other commiſſioners were ſent 

from the parliament to the King at Newcaſtle, to treat of peace, and to bring his Majeſty near 

London. While the King was at Oldenbury, the parliament's commiſſioners defired his 

Majeſty to diſmiſs ſuch of his ſervants as were there, and had waited on him at Oxford 

to which his Majeſty, with great reluctance, conſented. In the mean time he had taken 

notice of Mr James Harrington, the author of the Oceana, and Mr Thomas Herbert, 

who had followed the court from Newcaſtle, and being certified of their ſobriety and 

education, he was willing to receive them as Grooms of his Bed-chamber, with the others 


1 Chriſtian K ortholt ranks our author with Hobbes and ehe temple, c. came out in 1652. His works have 
tuled, Oe tribas Spinoſa (4). been ſince publiſhed in a 12mo. volume, but are now 
impoftoribus mag- [C] His book de Religione Gentilfam, Ic. ] His Lord- neglected; nevertheleſs he was highly valued by the 
nit, Edvardi Her tip fent the MS to Gerard John Voffius(5). An Eng. moſt eminent perſons of his age, Dr Donne inſcribed 
bert, Ttons* liſh tranſlation of this work was publiſhed in 1705, to him a copy of Latin verſes; and the Lord Bacon 
41050 Spine „ intituled, The ancient religion of the Gentiles, and caufe dedicated to him his tranſlation of ſome pſalms into 
{iber,edit, 8. of their errors conidered. The miſtakes and failures Engliſh metre. " 

1680. of the heathen prieſts and wiſe men in their notions Z] He became an auther in 1634.) He publiſhed 
(5) See his of the Deity and matters of divine worſhip, are exa- that year in folio, A relation of ſome years travels into 
e, mined, with regard to their being deſtitute of divine 1 e 

e 


ear Ape ad ſupernatural revelation. Per fian monarchy, and ſome part; of the oriental In- 


in Clarorum vire- [D] He died about 1635.) His poems, intituled The dier, and land 


um ad Voſs, epi/t, a 
s Wolki 2 Temple, were printed that year in 12 mo. and his Pricf 
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> 
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the book was his 
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(f) Walton 
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that were left. him, which the commiſſioners*approving, they were. chat night admitted. () te wine, 
Bring thus ſettled in an honourable office, and in good eſteem with his Majeſty, Mr Her- pet we 
bert continued with hm, when all the reſt of the chamber were removed, even till his Ma- Joly 1660, He 
Far was brought to the block. The King, though he found him, ſays Mr Wood, to be = e, 
Preſbyterianly affected, yet he found him withal very obſervant and loving, and therefore ame ef Thomas 
entruſted him with many matters of moment. At the Reſtoration he was made a Baronet — 
by King Charles II. for faithfully ſerving his royal father the two laſt years of his life (5). wonthſbire; be- 
He died at his houſe in York, March 1, 1681-2, aged ſeventy - ſix years, and was buried fant e af 
in the church of St Crux, or Croſs, in the Faſſegate of that city, where ſoon after a mo- « mile from Tin- 
nument. was erected to his memory, by his widow Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Gervas Cut- |£7"<->bey, was ' 
ler, of Stainſborough in Yorkſhire, Knt. with a large inſcription, which informs us alſo Athen. Oren. 
that he took to his firſt wife Lucia, daughter of Sir Walter Alexander, ſervant to King — 0 ug | 
Charles I. by whom he had Henry his heir, and ſeveral other children. Beſides the Tra--count of our a- 
vels already mentioned, he wrote ſome other things, an account of which may be ſeen be- joan 
low [FI. | | 
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[F] Some other things, &c.) He wrote in 1678 at the deſire of his friend John de Laet of Leyden, 
Threnodia Carolina, containing an hiſtorical account tranſlated ſome books of his @rdia Occidentalis. A little 
of the two laſt years of the life of King Charles I. before his death he gave ſeveral manuſcripts to the 
This was compiled at tne requeſt of Sir William Dug- public library at Oxford, and others to that belong- 
dale, whom he aſſiſted in compiling the third volume ing to the cathedral of York. There are likewiſe 
of his Monafticon Anglicanum, and our author's Account in the Aſhmolean muſzum at Oxford, given to 1 
of the laſt days of that king was given by himſelf to Sir William Dugdale, ſeveral collections which Mr 

Wood, who publiſhed it in the ſecond. volume of Herbert made from the regiiters of the archbiſhops of (6) Ach. Orca; 

his Athenz Oxonienſes (5). Sir Thomas Herbert alſo, York (6). | P Vol II. col 693. 


(s) Col, 693 to 
col. 705 inclu- 
five. 


HERRING [Tromas], Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the ſon of the Reverend 

Mr John Herring, Rector of Walſoken in Norfolk, where he was born, in 1693, and 

being prepared for the univerſity, at the ſchool of Wiſbech (a) in the Iſle of Ely, was ad- () Vader the 
() Dr Warren, Mitted, in June 1710, into Jeſus college Cambridge (5), where he continued till he took Cnet. * 
credit and the degree of A. B. but ſeeing no proſpect of obtaining a fellowſhip there, he removed 
arch4eacon of Himſelf, in July 1714, to Bennet. college, of which he was choſen a fellow in April 1716; 
Sufolk, hs and joining with Mr Denne (now D. D. and Archdeacon of Rocheſter) in the bufineſs of 

a tutor (c), there followed that employ for upwards of ſeven years. He commenced A. M, (<) Mr — 

in 1717, and entering into prieſt's orders, was ſucceſſively miniſter of Great Shelford, a0 > 

Stow cum Qui, and Trinity, in Cambridge. In 1722 Dr Fleetwood, then Biſhop of Ely, ref debe 

made him his chaplain [A], and October 1, the ſame year, preſented him to the rectory tures, e 

of Rettingdon in Efſex, and on the 7th of December to that of Barley in Hertfordſhire, 

In 1724 he took the degree of B. D. and about the ſame time was preſented by his Ma- 

jeſty to the rectory of All- hallows the Great in London, which, however, he gave up be- 

fore inſtitution. In 1726, on the death of Dr Lupton, the ſociety of Lincoln's- inn choſe 

him their preacher [BJ. About the ſame time he was appointed the King's chaplain in 

ordinary, and in 1728 commenced D. D. at Cambridge. In 1731 Sir William Clayton 

preſented him to the rectory of Blechingly in Surry z and towards the cloſe of the ſame 

y_-_ his Majeſty promoted him to the deanery of Rocheſter, where he was inſtalled Fe- 

ruary 5, 1731-2. In 1737 he was advanced to the biſhopric of Bangor, and in 1743, 

on the death of Dr Blackburn, was tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſee of York, and was 

poſſeſſed of that dignity when the rebellion broke out in Scotland in 1745. The progreſs 

the rebels then made was ſo artfully concealed by their friends in England, that it was ſcarce 

known or believed that the Highlanders were up in arms, before certain advice came that 

they had defeated the King's troops at Preſton-pans. The panic with which all were then 

ſeized is well remembered. Our Archbiſhop was the firſt who gave the alarm, and awakened 

the nation from its lethargy ; his example was followed by the biſhops and the clergy in 

general with great ſucceſs; an affociation was entered into at York, and a ſubſcription > 

poſed for money to raiſe troops for the defence of that county. The neighbouring nobility, 


gentry, and clergy, met for that purpoſe at the caſtle of York, September 24, 1745, where 


* 


8 
, whic 
[4] Chaplain to Biſhop Fleetwood.] His Lordſhip duties of the Chriſtian life, which are ſo affectiona:ely was acted ar 
had generally preached himſelf at the chapel belong- recommended in the Goſpel. He was of opinion rang web dog 
ing to Ely houſe in London in the winter ſeaſon; but with a very ingenious writer, that true religion is true nA 2 
in the decline of life, when his health was greatly reaſon, which imiles at pointed wit, mocks the ſcof- written by Mr 
impaired, Mr Herring preached for him: and the fer's tongue, and is alike invulnerable by ridicule and Gay. See his 
Biſhop declared to his friends, that he never heard a rage. Once, indeed, a great clamour was raiſed on — * 
ſermon from his chaplain, but what he ſhould have account of his alluding to a popular entertainment, 24 
been proud to have been the author of himſelf. then exhibited at the neighbouring theatre (1), and our author's doc- 
L] Preacher at Lincole's inn.) His ſermons were preſuming to condemn it, as of pernicious conſequence trine were print- 
received with the higheit approbation by that ſociety. in regard to the practice of morality and Chriſtian vir- ed in one of the 
They abounded with manly ſenſe, were animated by tue. He was not ſingular in this opinion; and expe- 2 —— 
the moſt benevolent principles, and adorned by his rience afterwards confirmed the truth of his obſerva- April 4 1728; 
happy elocution and unaffected delivery. He ſeldom tions, ſince feveral thieves and ſtreet robbers confeſſed but nothing was 
entered into the diſputes canvaſſed among Chriſtians, in Newgate, that they raiſed their courage at the able to flop the 
having obſerved that theſe more frequently exaſperate play-houſe, by the ſongs of their hero Macheath, be. CTY 
than copvince ; bot he explained and enforced, wich fore they allied forth on their deſperate nocturnal had ure cha 
the utmoſt clearneſs and warmth, the fundamental exploits (2). > = 


Vor. VI. Sur. 


(4) Dr Birch, 
Tillerſon's lite 
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i= his Grace addrefied em in the Ipaech Intertsd belo CI i which had the-defired efieck and 
40,000 l. was immediately — for the 2 — 


purpoſe. On the Duke of Cumberiand's 


return to York, after the victory gained over the rebels at Culloden, and by that means 


the rebellion, our Archbi 


ſhop, at the head of the dean, chapter, and 


clergy, addreſſed his Royal Highneſs on the 23d July, in the terms which may be feen in 


n 1747, 


(ci The cb inferted below.] 


* My Lords, Gentlemen, my Reverend B 
of the Clergy, |! 


I am deſired by the Lord Lieutenants of the ſe- 
veral ridings, to open to you the reaſon of our pre- 
mn _ Dag and as the advertiſement whi 


It was ſome time before it was believed (I would 
to God it had gaincd credit ſooner) but now every 
child knows it, that the Pretender's ſon is in Scot- 
land, has ſet up his ſtandard there, has gathered 
and diſciplined an army of great force, receives daily 
increaſe of numbers, is in poſſeſſion of the capital 
city there, has defeated a ſmall part of the King's 
forces, and is advancing with haſty ſteps towards 
England. 
0 What will be the iſſue of this rapid progreſs, 
maſt be left to the providence of Almighty God. 
However, what is incumbent upon us to do, is, to 
make the beſt proviſion we can againſt it; and eve 
entleman, I dare ſay every man in England, will 
thiok it his wiſdom and his intereſt to guard againſt 
the miſchievous attempts of theſe wild and deſperate 
ruffians. 
But the great miſchief to be feared, which ought 
to alarm us exceedingly, and put us immediately on 
our defence, is the certain evidence, which opens 
every day more and more, that theſe commotions 
in the north are but part of a great plan concerted 
for our ruin. T ave begun under the coun- 
tenance, and will be ſupported by the forces, of 
France and Spain, our old and inveterate, and let 
me add our ſavage and blood-thirſty enemies: a 
circumſtance that ſhould fire the indignation of ev 
honeſt Engliſhman. If theſe deſigns ſhould — 
and Popery and arbitrary power come in upon us, 
under the influence and direction of theſe two tyran- 
nical and corrupted courts, I leave you to reflect what 
would become of every thing that is valuable to us. 
* We are now bleſſed under the mild adminiſtration 
of a juſt and Proteſtant King, who is of ſo ſtrict an 
adherence to the laws of our country, that not a 
fingle inſtance can be pointed out, during his whole 
reign, wherein he hath made the leaſt attempt upon 
the liberty or property, or religion, of a ſingle per- 
ſon. But if : ambition and pride of France and 
Spain is to dictate to us, we muſt ſubmit to have 
a man to govern us under their hated and accurſed 
influence, who brings his religion from Rome, and 
the rules and maxims of his government from Paris 
and Madrid.. 
For God's ſake, Gentlemen, let us conſider this 
matter as becomes us, and let no time be loſt to 
guard againſt this 2 ruin. To your im- 
mortal honour be it ſpoken, you have conſidered 
it, and are now met together to call in the unani- 
mous conſent and aſſiſtance of this great county. 
This county, as it exceeds every other for its extent 
and riches, ſo it very naturally takes the lead of the 
inferior ones ; and it will be extremely to our credit, 
ive courage to the friends of the beſt conſtitution in 
- world, damp the ſpirits of its enemies at home, 
(if any ſuch can be concerved in Britain in this dan 
erous Criſis) and be an inſtruction to thoſe abroad, 
at there is ſtill ſpirit and honeſty enough among 
us to ſtand up in defence of our common country. 
This will be the aſe of an unanimous and hearty 
declaration of fidelity to our King. But the times, 
Gentlemen, call for ſomething more than this 
ſomething muſt be done as well as ſaid; and the 
fund for our defence already begun, and now to be 
ed to this great aſſembly, will, it is * 
rom reaſons of public example and public ſafety, 
meet with the hearty concurrence of every individual 
s that compoſes it; and at the ſame time that your 
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paths of virtue and 
* vidence of God always go along with you, direct 
all your councils, cover your head in the day of 
* battle, and, as you fight the cauſe of truth and li- 
© berty, give uninterrupted ſucceſs to all your under- 


his known reluc- remark [DI. His merit to the public was now unrivalled, and Archbiſhop Porter dying 
Dr Herring was tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury (d). 


In this high tation he 


* hearts go along with the affociation, your hands 


will be open to ſupport the neceſſary meaiures of 
* ſelf-defence. 


* As to you, my Reverend Brethren, I have not 


* long had the honour to prefide among you ; but 
* from the experience I have had, and what I have 
* always beard,- of your honeft love for your country 
* (if you permit me to ſay fo) I will be your ſecurity 
* to the public, that you will decline no pains to in- 


ſtrut and animate your people, nor expence, ac- 
cording to your circumſtance, to ſtand up againſt 
Popery and arbitrary er under a French or 
Spaniſh government. We ſcorn the policies of the 
court of Rome, have no intereſts ſeparate from the 
ople ; but dn every occaſion, where our country 
15 concerned, look upon ourſelves as incorporated 
with the warmeſt defenders of it; or if we do de- 
fire to be diſtinguiſhed, it will be by our ardour and 
zeal to preſerve our happy conſtitution. 
Let us unite re, Bo as one man, to 
ſtop this dangerous miſchief; from which union no 
man can ſurely withdraw,. or with hold his aſſiſt- 
ance, who is not liſted into the wicked ſervice of a 
French and Spaniſh invaſion, or wholly uncon- 
cerned for the fate of his bleeding country. 
* May the great God of battles itretch out his all- 
werful hand to defend us, inſpire an union of 
earts and hands among all ranks of people, a 
clear wiſdom into the councils of this Majeſty, and 
a ſteady courage and reſolution into the hearts of 
his generals. | | 


LD] May be ſeen in remark LO. Tt runs thus: 


Permit me, Sir, in the name of my brethren the 
clergy of this diaceſe and province (the King's ever 
faithful ſubjects) to teſtify to your Highnets their 
exceeding joy at your happy and victorious return 
irom the north. I want words to expreſs the ful- 
neſs of our grateful hearts on this occaſion, and 
therefore I ſhall not attempt it. 

* Your conduct, Royal Sir, has been glorious ; 
and though the things you have done for the nation 
are ſingularly great, your manner of performin 
them js ſtill more to be admired. You have reſto 
the public tranquillity at a very critical ſeaſon, and 
done it, Sir, as became your high character, in every 
amiable light. 


Courage is almoſt natural to a young Prince, and 


is inherent in your royal blood; activity and in- 
duſtry are often conſtitutional ; but to plan a great 
defgn maturely, at a perilous juncture, to execute 
it with all the coolneſs and caution, and providence 
of an old general, actuated with the fire and exer- 
tion of a young one; to uſe moderation and mo 

in ſucceſs, and in the midft of victory (where obdu- 
rate perſidy did not call for exemplary puniſhment) 
to treat unnatural and unprovoked rebels to the beſt 
government in the world as deluded ſubjects; theſe 


* things, Sir, which truth obliges me to ſay (though 
* unpolitely in the bearing of your Royal Highneſs) 
* ſhew the 
* goodneſs of your heart, which make every ſubject 
* of Great Britain not only to admire and love, and 
* ſerve you as their royal maſter, and the brother 
* of their beloved Prince, but cruſt and depend u 

* you, as the happy inſtrument of Heaven, to five 
and protect, and raiſe the honour of the nation. 


is of your underſtanding, and the 


* Go on as you have begun, Great Sir, in the 
glory: and may the good pro- 


8. 


To this ſpeech kis Royal Highneſs returned a mad 
gracious anſwer. | 


* treated 
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treated his friends with the ſame caſe and courteſy as before + he know How to-coadefrend, " . 
without detracting from the revereace due to his character. In the year »753/ 1 
ſeized with a violent fever at Lambeth-houſe, which brought him to the br! 
grave; and though he did in ſome meaſure recover, yet from that time he 
rather ſaid to languiſh than to live. He retired to Croydon, declined all public 
as far as he could, and ſaw little other company than his relations and particular 
After languiſhing for about four years, he calmly refigned his foul into the hands of hi 
Creator, March 13, 1757, and was buried, according to the expreſs direction of his 
will [El, in a private manner, in the vault of Croydon church, where, on a black ftone, 
is the inſeription underneath [FI. He abſolutely forbid any monument; however, be 
left one of his own raifing in his fermons, where he ſpeaks of true religion from what 
he felt and practiſed himſelf; and another was ſoon after raiſed to his memory by Dr 
Jortin, who, in his life of Eraſmus, having quoted the excellent character which that author 
drew of Dr William Warham (Archbiſhop of Canterbury) after his deceaſe, takes occa- 
fion from thence to ſketch the following juſt picture of his great friend and patron Arch- | 
biſhop Herring : It is with a melancholy kind of pleafure, ſays he (e), that I tranſeribe s) In 6 cate 66 
« theſe paſſages, and ſhall, in other parts of this work, inſert other teſtimonies to the honour „ bis b or 
of the Archbiſhop :* * Whilſt in the character of this amiable prelate, drawn by ſo —_ ya 
* maſterly a hand, I contemplate that of my late patron Thomas Herring Archbiſhop of f 

Canterbury, who, beſides the good qualities in which he reſembled Warham, had piety 

* without ſuperſi ition, and moderation without meanoefs; an open and a hberal way of 

* thinking, and a conſtant atrachment to the caufe of ſober and rational liberty, both civil 

* and religious. Thus he lived and died, and few great men paſſed th h this malevo- 

© lent world better beloved and leis cenſured than he [G].“ The Archbiſhop likewife left 

another monument of his own raiſing, by two charitable and munificent donations : he left 

to the incorporated ſociety for the relief of the widows and ſons of poor clergymen the fum 

of 1000 l. and to the maſter and fellows of Corpus-Chriſti college Cambridge for the time 

being the ſum of 10001. in South-ſea annuities, towards rebuilding that college H]. He 

improved the gardens at Biſhopthorp, and gave a new clock to the turret ; he reſtored the 

houſe at Croydon in a manner from ruins, and raiſed and beautified the gardens. He laid 

out about oO |. in repairing and adorning the houſes and gardens at Lambeth and Croy- 

don. A faithful character of the Archbiſhop, drawn by the maſterly hand of a friend 

whom he much valued, is as follows: That his perſon was tall and comely ; his conſti- - 

tution, from his tendereſt youth, weak and delicate; his addreſs eaſy, engaging, and po- 

lite, He was generous without prodigality, magnificent without profuſion, and humble. 

without meanneſs. His diſtinguiſhed application to the buſineſs of his function, his learn- 

ing [1], his warm attachment to the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and his pathetic 
_ eloquence in the pulpit having recommended him to the early notice of the great, he ever 

afterwards maintained himſelf in the poſſeſſion of their favour, eſteem, and affection, by 


[E] His u,] In it he left a legacy to the Earl of 
Hardwicke [Lord High Chancellor] in theie words: 
* I beg the tavour of the Earl of Hardwicke, my ever 
* honoured friead, to accept my topaz feal engraved 
* by Yeo; and the head of Biſhop Fleetwood of Ely, 
painted by Richardſon.” | 


brink 


. Eriperis: redit os placidum, moreſque benigni ; 
Et wenit ante «cules, & pectore wivit imago (3). 


[HI The furs of 1000). toward rebuilding the college. 
To this he added the following reſtriction: But if 


(3) Jortia, abi 
ſupra. 


It will ever be remembered to his Lordſhip's ho- 
nour, that the dignities conferred on this amiable di- 
vine were owing to his unſollicited recommendation. 

[F] The inſcription on bis grave-flone.] It is on a 


plain black ftone in the church of Croydon, in theſe 
terms : Prot: 


Here lieth the Body of 
The moſt Reverend Dx THOMAS HERRING, 
Archbiſhop of CanTzzBourY, 
Who died March x111, 
A. D. upccLvii, 


Aged xiv. - 


(G] Leſs cen ſured then be.] He 1 ſpeaks 


of his connections with the Archbiſhop in the follow - 
ing modeſt manner: 


He told me once (ſays he) with an obligi g con- 

* deſcenfion, which I can never forget, that he would 
* be to me what Warham was to Eraſmus; and what 
he promiſed he pcrformed, only leſs fortunate in the 
* choice of his humble friend, who cannot be to him 
* what Eraſmus was to Warham. But if theſe pa 
* ſhould live protected by the ſubject they treat of, 
* and the materials of which they are compoſed, they 
may perhaps aſſiſt in doing juſtice to his memory. 

His mihi dilectum nomen mane/que verendes 

Hi: ſaltem accumulem doms, & fungar amice 

Munere. Non totus, raptus licet, optime præſul 


* (ſays he) after the lapſe of a competent number of 
years no proſpect ariſes of rebuilding the ſaid col- 
* lege, then the dividends and ſavings on the faid 
* ſtock are to be diſpoſed of at the diſcretion of the 
* maſter, in the nec repairs of the old houſe, or 
in acts of charity, ſuch as helping poor ſcholars, or 
* honeſt ſervants, of which the maſter is to give an 
« account, not ſubje& to controul, at every uſual audit, 
© of the diſpoſal of the dividends in the preceding 
« year, from the time after commencement ; ſo that 
except in the caſe of rebuilding the ſaid college, the 


aboveſaid ftock, or an eſtate purchaſed therewith, at 


the diſcretion of the faid maſter and fellows, be re- 


© ſerved for ever. 


[1] His learning.) He frankly owned that he never 
hoy any reliſh for metaphyſical ſtudies. He thought 
t ents à pofterrors (as are called) drawn 
from the beauty, — , 99 Loo of the viſible 
creation, and the mutual coincidence, if I may fo 
ſpeak, and ſubſerviency of one thing to ſupport an- 
other, the moſt convincing and beſt ſuited to the capa- 
cities of all men, to prove the natural and moral at- 
tributes of the Deity. In this opinion he admired 
and recommended Abernethy's diſcourſes upon the 

and attributes of God (4), He likewiſe ad- 


De immortalitate animi, for its ſimplicity, elegance, 
and clear reaſoning, and ſent the author a polite letter 


on the publication. Upon the whole it may be ſaid, 


that if he fell ſhort of his predeceſſor Dr Potter in point 
of learning, it muſt be attributed to his reſolution of 
applying his ſtudies ſolely to the more immediate and 
more important buſineſs of a Chriſtian divine. 


bein 4) See his ar» 
ges — the Latin poem of Iſaac Hawkins Browne Eſq; tick. 
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return to York, after the victory gained over the rebels at Culloden, and by that means 
ſhop, at the head of the dean, chapter, and 
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the „lei which had the def red effe 
* (rear ages below [C] | effect, and 


On the Duke of Cumberknd's 


clergy, addreſſed his Royal Highneſs on the 23d July, in the terms which may be feen in 
his known reluc- remark [DI. His merit to the public was now unrwalled, and Archbiſhop Porter dying 


in 1747, Dr Herring was tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury (d). In this high 


(ci The eech inferred below. 


My Lords, Gentlemen, my Reverend Brethren 
of the Clergy, i 


I am deſired by the Lord Lieutenants of the ſe- 
veral ridings, to open to you the reaſon of our pre- 
ſent aflembling : and as the advertiſement whi 


the public ſafety © has called us together is in every body's hands, and 


received its ear 
lieſt ſupport, at 
its moſt danger- 
aus criſis. 


the fact now ſpeaks itſelf too plainly, a few words 
will be ſufficient on the occaſion. 
It was ſome time before it was believed (I would 
to God it had gained credit ſooner) but now every 
child knows it, that the Pretender's ſon is in Scot- 
land, has ſet up his ſtandard there, has gathered 
and diſciplined an army of great force, receives daily 
increaſe of numbers, is in pofleſſion of the capital 
city there, has defeated a ſmall part of the King's 
forces, and is advancing with haſty ſteps towards 
England. 
What will be the iſſue of this rapid progreſs, 
muſt be left to the providence of Almighty God. 
However, what is incumbent upon us to do, is, to 
make the beſt proviſion we can againſt it; and ever 
entleman, I dare ſay every man in England, will 
thiok it his wiſdom and his intereſt to guard againſt 
the miſchievous attempts of theſe wild and deſperate 
ruffians. 
But the great miſchief to be feared, which ought 
to alarm us exceedingly, and put us immediately on 
our defence, is the certain evidence, which opens 
every day more and more, that theſe commotions 
in the north are but part of a great plan concerted 
for our ruin. They have begun under the coun- 
tenance, and will be ſupported by the forces, of 
France and Spain, our old and inveterate, and let 
me add our ſavage and blood-thirſty enemies: a 
circumſtance that ſhould fire the indignation of ev 
honeſt Engliſhman. If theſe deſigns ſhould ſucceed, 
and Popery and arbitrary power come in upon us, 
under the influence and direction of theſe two tyran- 
nical and corrupted courts, I leave you to refle&t what 
would become of every thing that is valuable to us. 
* We are now bleſſed under the mild adminiſtration 
of a juſt and Proteſtant King, who is of ſo ſtrict an 
adherence to the laws of our country, that not a 
ſingle inſtance can be pointed out, during his whole 
reign, wherein he hath made the leaſt attempt upon 
the liberty or property, or religion, of a fingle per- 
ſon. But if & ambition and pride of France and 
Spain is to dictate to us, we muſt ſubmit to have 
a man to govern us under their hated and accurſed 
influence, who brings his religion from Rome, and 
the rules and maxims of his government from Paris 
and Madrid.. : 
For God's ſake, Gentlemen, let us confider this 
matter as becomes us, and let no time be loſt to 
guard againſt this prodigious ruin. To your im- 
mortal honour be it ſpoken, you have conſidered 
it, and are now met together to call in the unani- 
mous conſent and aſſiſtance of this great county. 
This connty, as it exceeds every other for its extent 
and riches, fo it very naturally takes the lead of the 
inferior ones ; and it will be extremely to our credit, 
ive courage to the friends of the beſt conſtitution in 
4 world, damp the ſpirits of its enemies at home, 
(if any ſuch can be conceived in Britain in this dan 
gerous criſis) and be an inſtruction to thoſe abroad, 
that there is till ſpirit and honeſty enough among 
us to ſtand up in defence of our common country. 
This will be the aſe of an unanimous and hearty 
declaration of fidelity to our King. But the times, 
Gentlemen, call for ſomething more than this ! 
ſomething muſt be done as well, as faid ; and the 
fund for our defence already begun, and now to be 
ed to this great aſſembly, will, it is hoped, 
rom reaſons of public example and public ſafety, 
meet with the hearty concurrence of every individual 
that compoſes it; and at the {ame time that your 
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gracious 


ſtation he 


hearts go along with the aſſociation, your hands 
will be open to ſupport the neceſſary meaſures of 
ſelf-defence. 4 

* As to you, my Reverend Brethren, I have not 
long had the honour to preſide among you; but 
from the experience I have had, and what I have 


* always heard. of your honeſt love for your country 


(if you permit me to ſay fo) I will be your ſecurity 
to the public, that you will decline no pains to in- 
ſtrut and animate your people, nor expence, ac- 
cording to your circumſtance, to ſtand up againſt 
Popery and arbitrary power under a French or 
Spaniſh government. We ſcorn the policies of the 
court of Rome, have no intereſts ſeparate from the 
people; but dn every occaſion, where our country 
15 concerned, look upon ourſelves as incorporated 
with the warmeſt defenders of it; or if we do de- 
fire to be diſtinguiſhed, it will be by our ardour and 
zeal to preſerve our happy conftitution. 
Let us unite then, Gentlemen, as one man, to 
ſtop this dangerous miſchief; from which union no 
man can ſurely withdraw, or with hold his aſſiſt- 
ance, who is not liſted into the wicked ſervice of a 
French and Spaniſh invaſion, or wholly uncon. 
cerned for the fate of his bleeding country. 
May the great God of battles ſtretch out his all- 
werful hand to defend us, inſpire an union of 
earts and hands among all ranks of people, a 
clear wiſdom into the councils of this Majeſty, and 
a ſteady courage and reſolution into the hearts of 


his generals.” 


LD] May be ſeen in remark LB]. It runs thus: 


* Permit me, Sir, in the name of my brethren the 
clergy of this diaceſe and province (the King's ever 
faithful ſubjects) to teſtify to your Highnets their 
exceeding joy at your happy and victorious return 
irom the north. I want words to expreſs the ful- 
neſs of our grateful hearts on this occaſion, and 
therefore I ſhall not attempt it. 

* Your conduct, Royal Sir, has been glorious ; 
and though the things you have done for the nation 
are ſingularly great, your manner of performin 
them is ſtill more to be admired. You have reſto 
the public tranquillity at a very critical ſeaſon, and 
done it, Sir, as became your high character, in every 
amiable light. 


Courage is almoſt natural to a young Prince, and 


is inherent in your royal blood; activity and in- 
duſtry are often cunſtitutional ; but to plan a great 
defgn maturely, at a perilous juncture, to execute 
it with all the coolneſs and caution, and providence 
of an old general, actuated with the fire and exer- 
tion of a young one; to uſe moderation and mo 

in ſucceſs, and in the midft of victory (where obdu- 
rate perfidy did not call for exemplary puniſhment) 
to treat unnatural and unprovoked rebels to the beſt 
government in the world as deluded ſubjects; theſe 
things, Sir, which truth obliges me to ſay (though 
unpolitely in the bearing of your Royal Highnels) 
ſhew the greatneſs of your underſtanding, and the 
goodneſs of your heart, which make every ſubject 
of Great Britain not only to admire and love, and 
ſerve you as their royal maſter, and the brother 
of their beloved Prince, but cruſt and depend u 
you, as the happy inſtrument of Heaven, to hive 
and protect. and raiſe the honour of the nation. 

* Go on as you have begun, Great Sir, in the 
paths of virtue and glory: and may the good pro- 
vidence of God always go along with you, direct 
all your councils, cover your head in the day of 
battle, and, as you fight the cauſe of truth and li- 
berty, give uninterrupted ſucceſs to all your under- 
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grave; and though he did in ſome meaſure recover, yet from that ume he might 
rather ſaid to languiſh than to live. He retired to Croydon, declined all public buſineſs, 
as far as he could, and faw little other company than his relations and particular friends. 
After languiſhing for about four years, he calmly refigned his foul into the hands of bis 
Creator, March 13, 1757, and was buried, according to the expreſs direction of his 
will [Z], in a private manner, in the vault of Croydon church, where, on à black ftone, 
is the mſcription underneath [F]. He abſolutely forbid any monument; however, be 
left one of his own raiſing in his ſermons, where he ſpeaks of true religion from what 

he felt and practiſed himſelf; and another was ſoon after raiſed to his memory by Dr 

Jortin, who, in his life of Eraſmus, having quoted the excellent character which that author 

drew of Dr William Warham (Archbiſhop of Canterbury} after his deceaſe, takes occa- 

fion from thence to ſketch the following juſt picture of his great friend and patron Arch- | 
biſhop Herring: © It is with a melancholy kind of pleafure, ſays he (e), that I tranſcribe (9) fs 5 ante 
« theſe paſſages, and ſhall, in other parts of this work, inſert other teſtimonies to the honour n bis be f 

of the Archbiſhop :* * Whilſt in the character of this amiable prelate, drawn by fo Eraſmus, edit. 
* maſterly a hand, I contemplate that of my late patron Thomas Herring Archbiſhop 


of 17 58, 4to. 


Canterbury, who, beſides the good qualities in which he reſembled Warham, had ptety 
* without ſuperfition, and moderation without meannefs; an open and a hberal way of 
thinking, and a conſtant attachment to the cauſe of ſober and rational liberty, beth civil 
and religious. Thus he lived and died, and few great men paſſed through this malevo- 
© kent world better beloved and leis cenſured than he [G].“ The Archbiſhop likewiſe left 
another monument of his own raiſing, by two charitable and munificent donations : he left 
to the incorporated ſociety for the relief of the widows and ſons of poor clergymen the ſum 
of 1000 l. and to the maſter and fellows of Corpus-Chriſti college Cambridge for the time 
being the ſum of 1000 l. in South-ſea annuities, towards rebuilding that college HJ. He 
improved the gardens at Biſhopthorp, and gave a new clock to the turret ; he reſtored the 
houſe at Croydon in a manner from ruins, and raiſed and beautified the gardens. He laid 
out about oo l. in repairing and adorning the houſes and gardens at Lambeth and Croy- 
don. A faithful character of the Archbiſhop, drawn by the maſterly hand of a friend | 
whom he much valued, is as follows: That his perſon was tall and comely ; his conſti- 1 
tution, from his tendereſt youth, weak and delicate; his addreſs eaſy, engaging, and po- . 
lite, He was generous without prodigality, magnificent without profuſion, and humble . 

without meanneſs. His diſtinguiſhed application to the buſineſs of his function, his learn- 

ing [II. his warm attachment to the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and his pathetic 

| eloquence in the pulpit having recommended him to the early notice of the great, he ever 

afterwards maintained himſelf in the poſſeſſion of their favour, efteem, and affection, by 


[E] His u,] In it he left a legacy to the Earl of 
Hardwicke [Lord High Chancellor] in theie words: 
I beg the tavour of the Earl of Hardwicke, my ever 
* honoured friend, to accept my topaz ſeal engraved 
* by Neo; and the head of Biſhop — of Ely, 


. Eriperis: redit os placidum, moreſque benigni ; 
Et venit ante eculos, & pectore wivit imago (3). ( 3 J, abi 
upra. 


[HI The furs of 10001). toward rebuilding the collige.] 
To this he added the following reſtriction: But if 


painted by Richardſon.” 

It will ever be remembered to his Lordſhip's ho- 
nour, that the dignities conferred on this amiable di- 
vine were owing to his unſollicited recommendation. 

[F] The inſcription on bis grave-flone.] It is on a 
plain black 


ſtone ia the church of Croydon, in theſe 


* (ſays he) after the lapſe of a competent number of 
years no proſpett ariſes of rebuilding the ſaid col- 
© lege, then the dividends and ſavings on the faid 
* ſtock are to be diſpoſed of at the diſcretion of the 
* maſter, in the neceſſary repairs of the old houſe, ar 
« in aQts of charity, ſuch as helping poor ſcholars, or 


terms : * honeſt ſervants, of which the maſter is to give an 
account, not ſubje& to controul, at every uſnal audit, 

Here lieth the Body of „of the diſpoſal of the dividends in the preceding 

The moſt Reverend Dn THOMAS HERRING, « year, from the time after commencement ; ſo that 
Archbiſhop of CanTzerBurY, except in the caſe of rebuilding the ſaid college, the 


Who died March x111, 
A. D. mpccLvis, 


Aged LIV. 


[G] Leſi cen ſured then be.] He afterwards ſpeaks 
of his connections with the Archbiſhop in the follow- 
ing modeſt manner : 


© aboveſaid ſtock, or an eſtate purchaſed therewith, at 
the diſeretion of the faid maſter and fellows, be re- 


© ſerved for ever. 


[7] His learning. ] He frankly owned that he never 
had any reliſh for metaphyfical ſtudies. He thought 
the * à pofterrori (as they are called) drawn 
from the beauty, harmony, and variety of the viſible 
creation, and the mutual coincidence, if I may ſo 


: I ſpeak, and ſubſerviency of one thing to ſupport an- 
© He told me once (ſays he) with an obl g con- other, the moſt convincing and beſt lied to the capa- 
* deſcenfion, which I can never forget, that he would cities of all men, to prove the natural and moral at- 


de to me what Warham was to Eraſmus; and what 
he promiſed he purformed, only leſs fortunate in the 
* choice of his humble friend, who cannot be to him 
* what Eraſmus was to Warham. But if theſe pages 
* ſhould live protected by the ſubject they treat of, 
and the materials of which they are compoſed, the 
may perhaps aſſiſt in doing juſtice to his memory.” 

His mihi dile um nomen mane/que wverendos 

His ſaltem accumulem domis, & fungar amico 

Munere. Non totus, raptus licet, optime præſul 


tributes of the Deity. In this opinion he admired 
and recommended Abernethy's diſcourſes upon the 
being and attributes of God (4). He likewiſe ad- 
mired the Latin poem of Iſaac Hawkins Browne Eſq; 
De immortalitate animi, for its ſimplicity, elegance, 
and clear reaſoning, and ſent the author a polite letter 
on the publication. Upon the whole it may be ſaid, 
that if he fell ſhort of his predeceſſor Dr Potter in point 
of learning, it muſt be attributed to his reſolution of 
applying his ſtudies ſolely to the more immediate and 
more important buſineſs of a Chriſtian divine. 


his 


(4) See bis ar- 
ticle, 
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new preferment, by rendering both bis public and private virtues more known and con- 


convinced the world that he was ſtill worthy of ſomething higher; till, unſolli- 
citing and unexpecting, he was called by his Sovereign, with univerſal approbation, to 
the moſt exalted dignity of the church. So kind and obliging was his Grace's manner of © 
conferring favours, that it aided the anxiety of the doubtful petitioner, and removed his 
fuſpence as ſoon as poſſible; and when forced to deny a requeſt, he always ſeaſoned the 
refuſal.with every circumſtance of benevolence, which might render the diſappointment - 
leſs grievous. His religion was of that pureſt and nobleſt kind which true Chriſtianity in- 
ſpires; it was piety without ſuperſtition, devotion without hypocriſy, and faith which 
worketh by love. Conſcious of the uprightneſs of his own heart, and of the ſincerity of his 
belief of the doctrines and precepts of the Goſpel, he was willing to think the beſt of other 
people's principles, and to live the friend of all mankind. Having no ſelfiſh views nor private 
intereſt of his own to ſerve, he was always ready to ſacrifice his preferments, his fortune, 
and even his life, to the ſafety of his Majeſty's perſon, to the eaſe and ſucceſs of his admi- 
niſtration, and to the perpetuity of the PROTESTANT ESTABLISHMENT, as the only ſup. - 
of the church of England, as the bulwark of our civil liberty, and the ſureſt defence 
of the e and welfare of Europe. No man was more carefully obeyed, or more cor- 
dially lamented, than he was by all his ſervants: and indeed he deſerved it, as he had no 
children, being never married, he ſhewed himſelf a fort of father to his domeſtics, by.” 
making in his will a very handſome proviſion for all thoſe who had lived any time with him. 
Notwithſtanding he was averſe to the printing any of his ſermons, yet ſince his death there 
has come out a collection of them, in two volumes oftavo, 1763, with an account of his life 
prefixed, whence the preſent article is taken. P 


HERVEY [James], an ingenious and learned divine, and a police writer, very 
worthy of a place in theſe memoirs, for his molt exemplary piety and virtue. He was born 
February 26, 1713-14, at Hardingſtone, a village near Narthampton; and having been 


death, prefixes taught by his mother to read, he was ſent at ſeven years of age as a day-ſcholar to the free 
8 de Ae p- at Northampton, where he acquired a competent knowledge of · Latin and 


his letters, 


(a) While there curate at Dummer, where he continued about a year (a). 
| be went ro -93- he Went upon an invitation by Pau! Orchard Eſq; to his ſeat at Sroke-. bbey in Devonſhire, 


don, and ſtaid 
ſome time in 


that city. 


reek, and continued there till the age of ſeventeen [A]. In 1731 he was fent by his 
father to Lincoln college Oxford, and put under the tuition of Mr (afterwards Dr) Hut- 
chins, and Rector of that college. The firſt two or three years were ſpent by him with 
ſome degree of indolence, or rather leſs application to his ſtudies than he afterwards uſed; 
but in 1733, about his nineteenth year, he became acquainted with ſome perſons who 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their ſerious impreſſions of religion, and their zeal for the pro- 
motion of it, by whoſe influence he was engaged in a ſtrict attachment both to piety and 
learning [BJ]. He took the firſt degree in arts probably at the ſtatutable period; and en- 
tering into holy orders as ſoon as his age and the canons of the church would allow, 
after a reſidence of ſeven years in the univerſity, he left it, without proceeding A. M. [Ci, 
and became curate in 1736 to his father, then poſſeſſed of the living of Weſton-Favell, - 
within two miles of Collingtree, and within three miles of Northampton. In 1737 he was 


Upon, his quicting it, in 738, 


where he lived upwards of two years in great eſteem and friendſhip with that gentleman [D]. 

In 1740 he undertook the curacy of Biddeford, fourteen miles from Stoke-abbey, where 
he lived greatly beloved by the people; his congregation was large, though his ſtipend 
was ſmall ; his friends therefore made a collection yearly for him, which ratſed his income 


1 See theſe in 
Vol. I. of his 
Letters, N“ ;, 
11, 11 Iv, 


[4] Till the age ſcuunteen.] His genius and me- 
mory would have enabled him to have made a much 
earlier progreſs, if it had not been prevented by his 
{choolmaſter, who would not ſuffer him, or any other 
of his ſcholars, to proceed faſter than his own fon. 
Whilſt Mr Hervey was at ſchool, though he ſhewed a 
remarkable dexterity at all the innocent games uſual 
among children, bringing home, for inſtance, his 
pockets loaded with marbles, and ſeveral halfpence 
won at chack, yet he had a perfect indifference for 
the acquifitions. His mother would often clear his 
pockets at night, and he troubled himſelf no further 
about them. | 

[B] Both for piety and learning.) Of the former 
there are conſpicuous marks, in his letters to his ſiſter 


from 1733 to 1735 incluſive (1) ; and of the latter, in 


the courſe of his ſtudies, He made himſelf maſter of 
Dr James Keil's Anatomy, Dr Derham';s Phyſico-thealogy 
and 4/tro-theology, the Spettacle de la nature, as tran- 
ſlated by Mr Humphreys ; which laſt he read over 
with a peculiar ſatisfaction. Nor was he leſs delighted 
with Mr Spence's Eſſay on Pope's Odyſſey, to which ele- 

ant and judicious diſcourſe be often acknowledged 

at he owed more of his improvement in ſtyle and 


compolition, than to any other which he had ever 


read. 


[C] Without commencing M. A.) He had an. exhi- 
bition from the college of about 20 l. per annum, and 
when he was ordained, his father preſſed him very 
much to take ſome curacy in or near, Oxford, and hold 
his exhibition ; but this he would by no means com- 
ply with, as being in his opinion unjuſt to detain it, 
after he was in orders, from another perſon, who 
might more want the benefit of that proviſion ; and 
notwithſtanding his father kept him at Oxford, with 
a defign that he ſhould take his degree of A. M. and 

conſtantly urged him to it, yet he could not be per- 
ſuaded to Yield, though of ſufficient ſtanding, looking 
upon that ſtep as a qualification intendęd for his future 
hoiding both his father's livings. It ſeems he was re- 
ſolved at this time not to be a pluralifſt ; but we find 
him afterwards of a different mind. | 

[D] He wwas much eſteemed by Mr Orchard.) That 
gentleman ſhewed the following remarkable proof of 


this regard: when his eldeſt ſon (2) was to be baptized, (2) The preſent 
he infiſted that Mr Hervey ſhould be one of his god- Paul Orch 
di 2d 
education; and this he did in preference to many , 
eſtates in the neighbourhood, who Meirations. 


fathers, that he might have an eye to his Chrittian 


gentlemen of | 

would have thought themſelves honoured by the con- 

nection. | | 
— 


to 


of his approaching diſſolution. 


not agree with him. 


three or four days. 


ict is over, then—— but ſaid no more. 


on the 28th, in the. 
excellent a paſtor. 


do 601. per annum. He ſupplied this cure two years and a half [E], when the rector 
dying, he was diſmiſſed by the new incumbent, againſt the united requeſt of the pa- 
riſhioners, who offered to maintain him at their own expence. In 1743 he returned about 
Auguſt to Weſton-Favell, and officiated as a curate to his father till June 1750, at which 
time his health was much impaired by his great attention to d 
judging that the change of air might be of benefit to him, they formed a deſign which 

they executed, of conveying him to London, under a pretence of his riding a few miles, in 

the poſt-chaiſe of a friend who was going thither [F]. 

1750 till April or May 1752, during which time he was ſeized with a ſevere illneſs, which 

almoſt coſt him his life; but he recovered, and upon his father's death, which hap 

in May this year, he returned to Weſton, and took poſſeſſion of that and Collingtree (5), „ wenon- 

the two family livings [G], which being within five miles 

; *** alternately with his curate, till his ill health confined him to Weſton, where he afterwards year,and Colling- 
* conſtantly reſided during the remainder of his life. His labours both in his miniſterial office 
and in his ſtudy, were purſued by him as long as poſſible, under the diſadvantage of a very 

. weak conſtitution of body, which together with the ſeverity of his laſt illneſs he ſupported 

not only with incredible patience, ' but without a ſingle expreſſion of peeviſhnels. That 

illneſs which had been long coming on, greatly increaſed in the beginning of October 

. 1758, and grew very formidable in December following, ſo that he ſoon became ſenſible 

He had frequent and violent returns of the cramp, at- 
tended with moſt acute pain; he had likewiſe a hectic cough, which broke his reſt in the 
night, ſo that he could ſeldom lie in bed till four in the morning, and was often obliged 
to riſe at two, eſpecially as opium, how much ſoever guarded by other medicines, would 
On the 19th the pains of his body abated, and he grew drowſy and 
lethargic; but in the night following his immediate death was apprehended. The next 
day (the 20th) his phyſician (c) declared, that in his opinion Mr Hervey could not live above ( His name 
| The day before his death he went a few ſtep 
preſently his ſtrength failed him, ſo that he rather ſunk than fell down; but he 
away, and was in all appearance dead. When he came to himſelf, and his brother ſaid 
We were afraid you was gone, he anſwered, I wiſh I had. On Chriſtmas-day he com- « pation, ter the 
plained much of a great inward conflict, and ſaid two or three times, I ben this great con- 
About three o'clock he ſaid, The great conflict 
is over ——2#0w all is done; after which he ſcarce ſpoke any other words intelligibly, ex- 
cept now and then precious ſalvation. During the laſt hour he ſaid nothing, but leaned 
his head againſt the ſide of an eaſy-chair, and without a ſigh, groan, ſtruggle, or the leaſt 
emotion in the world, he ſhut his eyes, and expired, between four and five in the after- *74* 
noon on Chriſtmas-day 1758, in the forty-fifth year of his age. When his body was con- 
veyed to church, it was covered, by his expreſs deſire, with the 
buried under the middle of the communion-table in the chancel of Weſton-Favell church 


eſence of a numerous congregation, full of regret for the loſs of ſo 
t may be faid of him, that few lives have ever been more heavenly, 


2 12 
uf 
| 


* - 


uty, and his Family and friends 


He ſtaid at London from June 


pened 


acroſs his room, 


's pall, and he was 


few deaths more triumphant.” It would be tedious to run through all the parts of his cha- 
racer, -waich are drawn at large by the writer of his life, and in which, very exemplary as 
% See the ar- it appears, yet he was nat without his equals (4). In charity, though he had ſome few 


ticle of Bernard 
_ Gilpin, 


[E] He continued at Biddeford two years and a half.) 
While he lived in the weſt, he planned his Medita- 
tions, and probably wrote ſome part of them, He 
ſays, in his firſt volume, that it was in a ride to Kilk- 
hampton in Cornwall that he went into the church, 
where he lays the ſcene of his Meditations among the 
tombs. | 
(1) His Letters, [F] Carried ina poſi-chaiſe to London.) Of this article 
Vol. I. Nor x III. he pleaſantly complains, in a letter to a friend (3), 
upon bis arrival there, which begins thus: 
My dear friend, . 


* If you chide, I muſt accuſe. Pray where waz 
your warrant, where your commiſſion, to impreſs 
* me into this journey? However, as a good Chri- 
* ſtian, I forgive you and your accomplices.” After 
commending ſeveral clergymen his friends, whom he 
ſaw on the road, he concludes thus: * My animal 
nature is ſo very feeble, that I find no benefit from 
4) He Heerde the change of air, nor from the enjoyment of the 
of Claro. hell, * moſt pleaſing ſociety,” 
and es he was of 
luEcie-t gand- 
ing at Oxford, 
he tid on y a 


[G) He took poſſeſſion of the laua family livings.] As 
a qualification, he took the degree of M. A. at Cam- 
bridge this year. It will doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, 
few days, to per- after what has heen ſaid (4), that our divine ſhould 


form t! i | par 6 
5 —— accept of theſe two livings, and hold them during 


Ratutes of the life. In anſwer to which, we are aſſured, that when 
univerſity. his father died he remained determined to have 
Sur. 


„Vor. V. 


equals, yet it is certain he had no ſuperior [H]. 
church, two particulars are very obſervable [7]. He embraced the Calviniftic ſenſe of the 


In his performance of the public ſervice at 
firſt 


uently declared to 
to accept of Col- 


Weſton-Favell only, which he fi 
his family and frieads, and refu 
lingtree, or to ify himſelf for the ſame, inſomuch 
that it was in danger of lapfing to the biſhop. - But 
at length, rough the earneſt and conſtant intreaties 
of his family and friends, who, unknown to bim, 
had ſent to and procured from Oxford the neceſſaty 
certificates of his being A. B. in order to his takin 

his Maſter's degree at Cambridge, he was after muc 

importunity prevailed on to comply with their re- 
queſts, hoping that he might be thereby enabled to 
do ſo much more good. And when he waited upon 
Dr Thomas, then Biſhop of Peterborough, for jaſti- 
tution to Collingtree, which was near fix months after 
his induction into Weſton, he ſaid, © I ſuppoſe your 


© Lordſhip will be ſurprized to ſee James Hervey 


come to deſire yaur Lordſhip's r to be a 
pluraliſt; but I aſſure you, I do it in obedience 
to the repeated ſollicitations of my mother and my 
« ſiſter, and not to pleaſe myſelf ;* or to that effect. 

[H] In charity he had no ſupericr.] It was always 
his defire to die juſt even with the world, I will be 
* my own executor,” ſaid he; and his fund almoſt 
expired with his life, what littie remained, he deſired 
might be given in warm cloathing to the poor in that 
ſevere (5). 

[7] Taws particulars are very obſervable. ] When his 
weakneſs obliged him to ſhorten his ſermons, he ow 

Aa clude 
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of each other, he uſed to attend Fe worth 
about rooL a 


tree about $o1. 
Our author never 
applied for and 


never had any 


other prefer- 
ment. 


but was Storhouſe : 
he was a pious 


fainted man; in which 


ſpirit he wrote 


* Fri-ndly adæ ice to 


uſe of the in- 


firmary at North- 
am; ton, of 


which he was 
phyſician, The 
gth edition of 
this piece was 
publiſhed in 


(g) To the exer- 
ciſe of his cha- 
rity he always 
choſe to cloath 
the poor, rather 
than give them 
money. 
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firſt compilers of the article 


cluded each head with a pertinent text of Scripture, de- 
firing his congregation to turn to their Bibles, and double 
down that text. * Now (added he) my dear brethren, 
if you forget my ſermon, you cannot forget God's 
word in this text, unleſs you wilfully throw your 
Bibles aſide: ſhew theſe to your children, or the ab- 
ſent part of your family, when you return home.” This 
obliged the generality of his hearers to bring their 
Bibles. His method of catechiſing children in church 
was very engaging and uſeful. Fle would put little 
queſtions to them, after they had repeated the words 
of the catechiſm: as for inſtance, Well, my little 
maid, let me hear if you underſtand what you ſaid; 
if you do underitand the meaning of theſe words, you 
will then be able to anſwer the queſtions I ſha!l pur to 
you. He would at theſe times aſk not only ſuch 
queſtions as were ſuitable to the words of the cate- 
chiſm, but alſo ſuch as would ſtrike at the capital 
vices of his paiiſhioners, yet without giving perſonal 
offence : thus, ſome of his pariſhioners having lain in 
bed on a Sunday morning longer than he approved, 
and others having been buſy in toddering their cattle, 
when he was coming to church, and ſeveral having 
frequented the ale-houſe ; he thus catechiſed one of 
tie children before the congregation : Repeat me the 
fourth commandment—Now, little man, do you un- 
derſtand the meaning of this commandment? Yes, 
Sir—Then if you do, you will be able to anſwer me 
theſe queſtions Do thoſe keep holy the Sabbath- 
day, who lie in bed till eight or nine o'clock in the 
morning, inſtead of riſing to ſay their prayers and 
read the Bible? No, Sir— Do thoſe keep the Sab- 
bath-day, who fodder their cattle, when other people 
are going to church ? No, Sir—Does God Almighty 
bleſs luck people as go to ale houſes, and don't mind 
the inſtructions of their miniſter? No, Sir. In point 
of learning, though not in the firſt claſs of ſcholars, 
yet he was far from being deficient. He was maſter 


(6) His letter in of the three learned languages, and well read in the 
Vol. I. N*xx1x. claſſics, of which the Bible was his particular favourite 


(7) He deſired 
afterwards that 
theſe might be 
ſuppreſſed. 


(8) Letters xx, 


XX, XXII, 
XXIII, and 


XX1v. in the 1ſt 


volume of his 
Letters. 


(a) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. cot. 


and Cen. Dict. 
under our au- 
thor's article. 
(5) Faſti Oxon, 


Vol. II. col. 148. 
(d) Id. col. 160. 


(e) Ath. Oxon. 
and Gen. Dict. 


(2) Mr Wool 


ſays our author 


went to Switzer- 
land, and was at 


Ceneva 

(5) Faſti Oxon. 
198. 

„%) He accepted 


it by the per ſua- 


ſion of Bp Fell, 
Gen. Dict. 


(i) See the ar- 
e orf Juſtcll, 


(6); he eſteemed it as the beſt, and thumbed it moſt ; 
he was a critic in Hebrew, which is found only in the 
Bible, and delighted in it. In the younger part of his 
life he wrote ſome copies of verſes, which ſhewed no 
contemptible genius for poetry (7). In divinity, his 
maxim was, that Bonus tcxtuarius eff. bonus theologus ; 


and he gave a noble proof of it in his defence of the' 


article of the Trinity againſt Arianiſm (8). 


' HICKES. 
upon predeſtination, as appears from ſeveral parts of his writ- 
ings, a complete liſt of which is inſerted below [X]. | 


HERVEY. 
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[X] A complete lift of which is inſerted beloau.] Theſe 
are, 1. Meditations and contemplations, containing medita- 
tions among the tombs, refleAions on a flower-garden, and 
a deſcant on creation, edit. February 1745-6, 8vo. He 
ſold the copy after it had paſſed through ſeveral edi. 
tions; which fale, and the profits of the former im. 
preſſions, amounted to about 7ool. the whole of 
which he gave in charity, ſaying, that as Providence 
had bleſſed his attempt, ke thought himſelf bound to 
relieve his fellow. creatures with it (9). The ſeven- (9) He leg n 
teenth edition was lately printed. 2. Centemplations the future , 
on the right and larry heavens, and a winter-piece, edit, „t Ns wor; +, 

1747. Both theſe have been turned into blank verſe be vic, 
(in imitation of Dr Young's Night thoughts, of which 
our author was a great admirer) and publiſhed this 
year 1764, in two volumes 12mo. by Mr T. New- 
comb. 3. Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke's letters on the 
ſtudy and uſe of hifiory, ſo far as they relate to the hi- 
flory of the Old Teſtament, and eſpecially to the cafe of 
Noah denouncing a curſe upon Canaan, in a letter to @ \., Vici f : 
lady of uality, edit. 1753. 8 vo (10). 4. A ſermon Sepu'chre's in ! 
4 at the Archdeacon of Northampton's viſita. Nertl.amp:on, 
tion, intituled, The cro/s of Chriſt the Chriſtian's glory, kubliſned, Ly 
edit 1754, 8vo. 5. Thercn and Aſpaſis, edit. 1755, meide“ 
in three volumes 8 vo. This has gone through ſeven piece, A viadi. 
ditions. In 1756 our author wrote a letter, which cation of the 
is prefixed to Mr Marſhall's Goſpel mi/tery of ſunctiſca evidence and 
tion, as no improper ſupplement to Theron and Aſpaſeo. — * 
But in a letter prefixed to the fourth edition of Biſhop the 1 
Fowler's Defign of Chriſtianity, &c. publiſhed in 1759, | 


* 


(10) Mr What 


the late Lord 


8vo. both Mr Marſhall and Mr Hervey are animad- Þolingbroke. 
verted on. Some paſſages in Theron and Aſpaſio gave (11) See his Pre. 


ſervative againſt 
unſettled notions 
in religion. Our 
author wrote an 
anſwer to it, 
which wou'd 
have been pub- 
liſhed had he 

I. ved a few 
weeks longer. 


offence likewiſe to thoſe who were attached in general 
to the author's own favourite ſyſtem of Calvimſm : the 
Arminians too objected to that work, and Mr John 
Weſley in particular (11), with ſome others, wrote 
laces it 6. The ſubſtance of three ſermons preached 
on the late public faſt-days, edit. 1757, 8vo. To 
the third edition, which came out in 1759, after our 
author's death, were added his viſitation ſermon be- we: 
fore- mentioned, his polthamous ſermon on The miniſiry * mk — 
of reconciliation, and his Conſiderations en the prevailing our auth. 
cuſſ om of wiſiting on Sundays, This year 1757 he pub- good ſenſe that 
liſhed a new edition of Jenks's Meditations, to which be never gave 
he wrote a ſtrong recammendatory preface. He had Mo #5 0 * 
before written a recommendatory preface to Burn- ene 9% 


: , tions of the Me- 
ham's Pious memorials, &c. publiſhed in 175 3, mo — 5 


HICKES [Georce], an Engliſh divine of diſtinguiſhed learning, was born June 20, (% He wi got 


1642, at Newſham in Yorkſhire, where his parents were ſettled in a very large farm, 
called Moorhouſe (a). After going through the grammar-ſchool at North Allerton in that 
county, he was ſent to St John's college Oxford, and admitted a ſervitor in April 1659 ; 
but ſoon after the Reſtoration he removed to Magdalen college, took the degree of A. B. 
February 24, 1662 (b), and then went to Magdalen-hall (c), whence, on the 23d of May 
1664, he was choſen Fellow of Lincoln college in that univerſity, | 
A. M. December 8, 1665 (d), and entered into holy orders in June the following year. He 
became an eminent tutor ſoon after, which office he diſcharged with great diligence and 
when being in a bad ſtate of health, he accepted an offer of Sir 


reputation till 1673 (e), 


of a ſtatut : H le 
county for a 
demyſhip of the 
college. 

(f) He dedicated 
to Sir George his 
ſermon, igti- 
tuled, The {put 
where he commenced of enthuſiaſm 
cxorciſed, 
preached before 
the univerſity of 
Oxford, on Sun- 
day, Jul! 11, 


George Wheeler (f), who had been his pupil, to accompany him in his travels. They 680. 


ſer out in October that year, and made the tour of France [A] together (g); but, after a 
ſtay of eighteen months, our author left Sir George, and returning home, took the degree 
of B. D. May 14, 1675 (6), and about that time became Rector of St Ebbe's in Oxford. 
On the 15th of September 1676 he was made domeſtic chaplain to the Duke of Lauder- 
dale (i), whom he attended to Scotland in May 1677; and in April the following year, 
his Grace being High Commiſſioner there, ſent him to the Engliſh court with Dr Burnet 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, to lay before the King the proceedings in Scotland ; he returne 
in May, and, at the requeſt of Dr Sharpe Archbiſhop of St Andrews, he accepted the 
degree of D. D. in that univerſity (&); after which he returned home, and on the 1 3th of 
Sept. 1679 entered into matrimony LB]; and December 17th following was created D. D. 


[4] Made the tour of France.) At Paris, where 
our author ſtaid a conſiderable time, he became ac- 
quainted with Mr Henry Juſtell, who in confidence 
told him many ſecret affairs ; particularly the in- 
tended revocation of the edict of Nants, and a deſign 
in Holland and Englaad to ſet aſide the family of 
the Stuarts (1). ; 

LB]; He entered into matrimony.) Namely with Mrs 


(+) Ath. Oxon, 
as before, where 
we are told, at 
on bis return the 
Abp, in his own 
name and the 
names of a'l is 
brethren, pre- 
ſented bim with 
the 18 vols. of 
d Labbe's councils, 
as 2n acknows- 
ledgrenat of his 
ſervices to ta-: 


church. 


Frances Marſhall, widow of Mr John Marſhall citi- 

zen of London, and daughter of Charles Mallory of 

Raynham in Eſſex. She was perfectly of his own 

principles as well as of her father's, who had been a 

greac ſufferer under Cromwell; and ſhe had the bap- 

pineſs of a great courage both active and. paſſive, () Gen. Dit- 

which afterwards made her a very patient and chear- under our w- 

ful fellow-ſuffeter with her huſband (2). thor's article. 
at 


/ 


(1 


col. 212. 


he was col- 


lated june 24, 
an ted two 


days after. 
Idem-. 
Father to 


Lord Chancellor 
Talbot. See his 


at. dI a. 


() Wood's Faſti 
Oxon., 
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ran Oven. at Oxford (1), by virtue of the Chancellor's letters 101 Before the expiration of this 
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year the King collated him, in March 1679-80, to a prebend in the church of Worceſter, . 


into which he was inſtalled June ) (n), 1680 [D]. 
ſented by Dr Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the vicarage of All-hallows Barking, 


In Avguſt the fame year he was 


near the Tower of London; upon which, in December that year, he reſigned his fellowſhip 


at Lincoln college (). 


who promoted him, in Auguſt 1683, to the deanery of Worceſter, into which he was in- 


ſtalled October 13 (o) following [E]. 


The biſhopric of Briſtol becoming vacant the next 


year, our Dean, by the recommendation of the Duke of Beaufort, was likely to ſucceed 


to it; but miſſing his opportunity (p), the King's death put an end to his proſpect of that 


and every other advancement: for though his church principles were very high, yet he had 
diſtinguiſned himſelf too much by his zeal againſt Popery to be any favourite with King 
James IT[F]. In May 1686 he reſigned the vicarage of Barking, and went to ſettle on his 
deanry, upon an offer by the Biſhop of Worceſter to give him the rectory of All- church, 


not far from that city, which he accepted (9). 


Upon the Revolution in 1688, refuſing 


to take the oaths ro the new government, he fell under ſuſpenſion in Auguſt 1689, and 
was deprived the February following. He continued, however, in poſſeſſion till the be- 
ginning of May, when reading in the Gazette, that the deanery of Worceſter was granted 
to Mr William Talbot (7), he immediately drew up in his own hand-writing a claim of right 


[C] The Chancellor's letters ] The purport of theſe 
letters was, that he had been ſeveral years attendant 
upon the Duke of Lauderdale, in his Majeſty's ſervice 
in the kingdom of Scotland, as well as in England ; 
that he had done remarkable ſervice to the church of 
England, daring his abode in that other kingdom, 
— received ſeveral marks of honour from the late 
Archbiſhop of St Andrews and the clergy of Scot- 
land (3). 

[D] A Prebendary of Warceſlcr.] He is ſaid to owe 
this preferment to two pieces he had publiſhed in 
1680, one, intituled, Rawillac redivivus, being a nar- 
rative of the late tryal of Mr James Mitchel, a con- 
venticle preacher, for an attempt upon the, ſacred 
perſon of the Archbiſhop of St Andrews, &c. the 
other was intituled, The ſpirit of Popery ſpeakin 
out of the mouths of fanatic Proteſtants ; or, the 1 
ſpeeches of Mr John Kid and Mr John King, tuo 


| Preſbyterian miniſters, who were executed for high 


'4) Gen, Dia. 


treaſon at Edinburgh, Auguſt 14. 1679: to which is 
ſubjoined, A narrative of the murder of the Arch- 
biſhop of St Andrews, from the records of the privy 
council. This fact had been ſo miſrepreſented by 
the ſaction in both kingdoms, and particularly at 
London by Dr Gilbert Burnet, that our author defired 
leave of Lauderdale to write a true narrative of is 
trom the records. of the: privy council, as they were 
ſent by order to his Grace. , It was. no ſooner pub- 
liſhed but all thoſe flying reports were filenced, 
though the diſperſers of them were not aſhamed, 
Both theſe pieces were publiſhed under the diſguiſe 
of a Seottiſh gentleman, But as ſoon as his Majeſty 
knew it was Dr Hickes, he took a particular liking 
to him, ard not long after made him a Prebendary of 
Worceſter, againſt the powerful ſollicitations of the 
Duke of York, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Biſhop of London, for another very deſeryipg: per- 
Jon (4). Our author had before publiſhed 4 #etter 
ſent from beyond the ſeas to one of the chief miniſters of 
the Non conforming party, by way of reply to many par- 
ticulars which he ſent to the author, in a letter of news 
uſeful for theſe difiempered times, by a lover of the efta- 
bliſhed government both in church and flate, 1674. Ato. 
It was afterwards reprinted under this title, 7 he juag- 
ment of an anonymous writer concerning theſe following 
particulars; 1. A lau for diſabling a Papiſt to inberit 
the crown ; 2. The execution of penal laws againſt Pro- 
teſlant Diſſenters; 3. A bill of comprehenſion : all briefly 
lliſcuſſed in a letter ſent from beyond the ſeas to a Diſſtnter 
ten years ago. 24 edit, 1684. This letter was in reality 


au anſwer to his eider brother Mr John Hickes, a 


Diſſenting miniſter, bred up in Cromwell's time at the 
college of Dublin, and deeply infected with the prin- 
ciples of thoſe times, whom the Doctor always en- 
deavoured to convince of his errors, but without ſuc- 
ceſs, his brother perſiſting in them to his death, and 
at laſt, to the Doctor's great grief, ſuffered for his 
rebellion under the Duke of Monmouth; though, 
upon the Doctor's unwearied application and petition, 


the King would have granted him his life, but that he 
had been informed that this Mr Hickes was the per- 
ion who had adviſed the Duke of Monmouth to take 

upon him the title of King. Upon the Duke's land- 


he did not intend he ſhould ſtay ng 


him ſeveral Popiſh 
dication: but his Majeſty only telling him he had 
been informed that the Dean called 
"papers, printed by bis order, a ſcandalous libel, with 


ing, the Dean knowing his brother's principles and 


inclinations, did his utmoſt endeavours to get him {- 


cured by the lieutenancy, but he could not be found. 

[E], Made Dean of Worceſter. ] This was at firſt op- 
poſed by the Earl of Halifax, who had been privately 
influenced againſt our author by Tillotſon and Burnet. 
But his Lordihip finding all oppolition fruitleſs, pro- 
poled that Dr Hickes ſhould upon it quit all his other 
preferments; but the King, at the inſtance of the 
Earl of Clarendon, granted the patent without that 
conditional clauſe (5). A few months after he was 
made Dean, the Lord Keeper North told him, that 
he was commanded by the King to acquaint him that 
at Worceſter, 
and therefore defired he would apply himſelf to ſtudy 
the parliament rolls; becauſe the. biſhops, for want 
of more knowledge in that matter, were, ſince the 
Reformation, of the leaſt influence of any members 
in the Houte of Lords, whereas before that time they 
uſed-to have the greateſt ſway there, Hereapon his 
Lordſhip preſented the Dean with Ryley's Placita 

rliamentaria, Which is the firſt volume of the rolls, 
and told him, when he had read that, be ſhould have 
the uſe of the reſt in order from him. The Dean had 
read over the firſt and ſecond volumes in manuſcript, 
and half che third. when King Charles died, which 
made him lay aſide that ſtudy, knowing he could not 
expect to be a favourite in the next reign (6). 

[F] No favourite to King James II.] Beſides what 
he had done before that King's acceſſion to the crown, 
the Doctor publiſhed, in 2686, Speculum Beate Vir- 
ginis, a diſcourſe on Luke i. 28, of the due praiſe and be- 
nour of the Virgin Mary, by a true Catholic of the church 
of :England. As allo, An apological windicatian of the 
church of England, in anjewer to her adverſaries, who 
reproach her with the Engliſh herefies and ſchiſms. This 
diſcourſe was at firſt a ſermon preached in his pariſh- 
church, upon occaſion of his Majeſty's printing King 
Charles II's papers, the preaching of which occa- 
fioned much talk in the town. The Sunday follow- 
ivg being deſired by Dr Sherlock to preach for him 
ai his lecture in St Dunſtan's in the Weſt, the Dean 
preached the ſame ſermon there to a crowded audi- 
ence, which greatly increaſed the town-talk, and was 
odiouſly . repreſented to the King; who thereupon 
commanded the Biſhop of Ely to bring the Dean to 
him at an hour appointed, and as ſoon as his Majeſty 
had notice they were come, he came out, and 
took them into his eloſet, where the Dean expecting 
ſome ſevere reproof from his Majeſty, carried with 
pamphlets, to produce ſor his vin- 


* 


ing Charles's 
other reproachful expreſſions ; he replied, he hoped 


his Majeſty would not believe him capable of ſo treat- 


ing any thing that came from his hands: upon which 


the King immediately ſaid, Indeed he did not be- 
lieve it. But, to convince bim of the genuineneſs of 
thoſe papers, he ſhewed him the originals, which the 


Dean obſerving to be interlined with King Charles's 


own hand, that was not unknown to him, he ac- 
knowledyed them, upon fight, for ſuch (7). 


to 


() Ath. Orcn. 


and Gen. Le. 


as beſure. 


In December 168 1 he was made chaplain in ordinary to the King, (e) Item. 


(% Item. 


The King 
ſaid he would 
not cTer him 
that ſmall bi- 
ſhopric, though 
if he would zc- 
cept of it, he 
ſhould hold his 
deanery in com- 
mendam with it. 
Iden. 


(5) This condi- 
tion, it is ſaid, 
was put into the 
patent, with a 
deſign to get him 
out of London, 
where for about 
two years paſt he 
had a greater in- 
tereſt than Til- 
lotſon. Idem. 
Apparently from 
the information 
of an anon; mou 
friend, 


(6) Ilem, 


(7) Idem ibid, 
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to it, directed to all the members of that church, which, in 1691, he affixed-ever the great 
entrance into the choir, that none of them might plead ignorance in that particular (5). ( e fin g 
Expecting that the government would re ſent this action, he privately withdrew to London. 
00, See the ar- where and in other places he abſconded (2), till the 18th of May 1699, when the Lord High 
ricle of Bibop Chancellor Sommers, out of a regard to his uncommon parts and learning, procured an act 
of council, ordering the Artorney-general to enter a ali proſequi to all proceedings againſt 
- (ﬆ) This ws him (a). In the mean time, he had been ſent by Archbiſhop Sancroft with a liſt of the de- 
| | yn bac. prived clergy, to confer with King James about the means of continuing the Epiſcopal ſuc- 
rage him in writ- Cæſſion in England, which was thought by his party would otherwiſe be broken. The 
ing A hr. Doctor ſet out with this commiſſion in May 1693, and on his arrival at St Germains in 
tionary of the France, had ſeveral audiences of the King, who complying with the deſign of appointing 
Bree "See New biſhops, the Doctor returned to England, where he arrived on the 4th of February the 
CONEPSS ſame year, and on the eve of St Matthias, the conſecrations were performed by the deprived 
Wo | biſhops, Dr Lloyd of Norwich, Dr Turner of Ely, and Dr White of Peterborough (x), (x) at the ny 
when our author was conſecrated Suffragan Biſhop of Thetford in Norfolk, in which dig- **'*rborougt', 
nity he continued all the remainder of his life [GJ]. He was a perſon very ſtrict in his Rev. N, C 


Rev. Mr Gif. 
principles of morality, chooſing to ſuffer any thing rather than violate his conſcience. Some gene- in 
years be. ore his death he was grievouſly tormented with the ſtone, and at length his conſti- Gen. fig. af 
tution, though naturally ſtrong, ſunk under that diſtemper, December 15, 1715, in the CODES. vs 
ſeventy-fourth year of his age, and on the 18th he was interred in St Margaret's church-yard is iid to has 
Weſtminſter, near his fellow-ſufferer Mr Nathaniel Spinckes [H]. He was particularly ſkilled 
in..the old northern lang „and in antiquities, and has given us ſame works in that way, | 
. which are ſtill held in the higheſt eſteem. He was deeply read in the primitive fathers of 
1 the church, whom he conſidered as the beſt expoſitors of the Scripture; and as no one 

better underſtood the doctrine, worſhip, conſtitution, and diſcipline of the Catholic church, 
(y) Viz. in the in the firſt and pureſt ages of Chriſtianity, ſo it was his utmoſt ambition and endeavour 
ae” to prove the church England perfectly conformable thereto. Such of our author's. pieces 
Nelſon, Till as have not been already mentioned, either in this article or others (, are taken notice 


al Cree of below [1]. 
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parition of an archangel at the Old Baily, &c. 1680-1, 
a ſingle ſheet. This was occafioned by an indictment 
by his cherchwardens at Barking of him, for idolatry 


He continued Su Biſhop during the re- 
FB. his life.] Several years after his death, it 
was averred in print that the Doctor was once in the 

, mind to take the oaths, and fave his 8283 a in worſhipping the image of that archangel. This 
report which, though inconfiſtent with his character egregious piece of malice was deſervedly expoſed by 
all his life-time, yet may perhaps be thought by the Doctor, who ſhewed that the pretended arch- 
ſome to be countenanced, by the inſcription on his angel was nothing more than a ſymbol of the reſur- 
tomb-ftone, written according to his own direction in rettion, firſt made and ſet up in Cromwell's time upon 
his will, printed 1716, 8vo. It runs thus: Depofitum the church clock, between the two __ of time and 
Georgii 'Hickes S. T. P. non ita pridem Coll. Linc. Oxon. death, on the infide of the Tower, though afterwards 
Soeii, & Eeclefize Cathidyalis Decani, qui removed, and p over the altar, on a certain oc- 
ebiit 1 5 die Decembris 1715 It is true here is no no- caſion, which is related in this narrative; 'whereupon 
tice 7 of the Soffragen Biſhop, but neither would the indictment was quaſhed. 2. The caſe of infant 
any ſuch mention have been ſuffered. | bapti/m, in froe queſtions, 1683, 4to (8). 3. The har- (3) It is the 5th 
[H] His fellow-ſufferer Mr Nathaniel Syinches.) This mem of dizvimity and law, in a diſcourſe on Proverbs caſe ir. the 29 
divine was born in 165 3, at Caſtor in Northampton- xxx. 31. about not reffling of ſovereige Princes, 1684, — wg 
ſhire, and, after a private education, ſent to Trinity 40. This diſcourſe was the ſubject of three ſermons, 
college Cambridge in 1669; but afterwards removed 


edit. 1685, 40. 


to Jeſus college, where he took both the degrees in arts, 
and going into holy orders, he became a chaplain to the 
family of Sir Richard Edgeomb, of Edgeomd in 
Devonſhire, where he lived fome time. About 1691 
he was made Chaplain to the Duke of Lauderdaie, 
where he contracted an intimacy with our author, who 
was his fellow-chaplain. Upon the Duke's death, in 
1683, he was appointed curate and leQurer of St 
Stephen's Walbroke, London, which places he held 
till 1685, when the Dean and Chapter of Petor- 
h conferred on him the R of Peakirk in 
Northamptonſhire. While he was Rector here, he 
married a wife, who ſurvived him only a week. In 
1687 he was made a Prebendary of Saliſbury, and 
the ſame year inſtituted to the ReQory of St Martin's 
in that city ; but was.deprived of all his 

in 1690, for refuſing to take the oaths to King Wil- 


liam and Queen Mary. He lived till the 23th of 
July 1727, and wrote à great many pieces in favour 
of the 


onjuring ſeparation, and againſt thoſe who 
| ated different principles, particularly againſt 
Mr afrerwards 


ſubmiſſion to the civil magiſhrate gave occaſion to his 
publiſhing two or three pamphlets. He was a man 


of learning, and particularly Killed in the Saxon lan- 
age, in which way he was of uſe to our author. 
He wrote a book of devotion, which is good, eſpe- 
cially with thoſe of his own party, among whom he 
is ſaid to have been a biſhop. 
[1) 4% of his works not before-mentioned, c.] 


Theſe are, 1. A narrative of a /{range and ſudden ay- 


Biſhop Hoadtey, whoſe meaſures of 


affairs, 1689, 4to. 9. An apology for 


on occaſion of Algernoon Sidney's dyi 
ech, and of the prevailing opinion hon — 
abroad by ſome lawyers upon the impeachment of the 
Earl of Danby, that the King could not pardon any 
— i by the Houſe of Commons, before 
is tryal, ſuch i having the nature of an 
appeal for murder, which is at the ſuit of the party. 
4. The celebrated flory of the Theban legion no fable; in 
an anſwer to the objettions of Dr Gilbert Burnet's preface 
to his tranſlation of Lactantius de mortibus to- 
rum; written in 1687, but not publiſhed till 1714 (00, 
8vo. 5. Reflections upon a letter out of the country 
to a member of this preſent parliament, occafioned 
by a letter to a member of the Houſe of Commons 
concerning the Biſhops lately in the Tower, and now 
under ſuſpenſion, written in 1689, in 4to. ſubſcribed 
A. Z. The letter here anſwered is generally aſcribed 
to Dr Burnet, though that was denied ſoon after in 
print. 6. Inflitutiones grammatice Anglo. Saxonice & 
Mwefſo-Gothice, &c. Oxon. 1689, 4to, In this piece 
is inſerted a copy of the antient coronation oath of our 
Saxon kings, in which there is not the leaft footſteps 
of the original contract much bandied at this time. 
7. A letter to the author of a late . intituled, A 
vindication of the divines of the church of England, 
&c. in defence of the hiſtory of paſſive obedience, by 
Dr Fowler, 1689, 4to. 8. 4 word to the wavering, 
in anſever to Dy Gilbert's inquiry into the preſent flate of 
the new ſepara- 


tien, in & letter to Dr John Sharp Archbiſbop of York, 


(9) The reafon 
whereof is given 
in the pr: face 
by Hilkiah Bed 
ford. 


occafioned by his farewel qd preached at St Giles's in 


the Fields, Tune 28, 1691, edit. 1691, qto. 10. 4 


wvindication 


windication of ſome among ourjeboes againſ# the falſe 
principles wy Sherloch, in a letter to the Docter, oc- 
7 by the ſermon which be preached at the Temple 
urch on the 20th of May 1692. In which letter are 
alſo contained reflection on ſome others of the Doctor i 
liſhed fince be tand the oath, edit. 1692, 


to. 2 ſecond edition, with a large pre- 
g) Pr Sher- face, was ſeized in the preſs (10). 11. The pretences 
lock, in his on of the Prince of Wales examined and rejected, in a let. 
— jar” ter to a friend in the country, dated New. 7, 1710. In 
our aut 4 private this treatiſe all the arguments againſt the birth are 
deu ation, but ridiculed and confuted. 12. Antique Hitirature fepten- 
being challenged frionalis, libri duo, & c. Oxon. 1705. fol. This is our 
to ſhew * author's maſter- piece. 13. A ſecond collection (11) of 
—— "he controverfial letters, relating to the church of England 
_—_ 4 any and the church of Rome, as they paſſed between Dr G. 
Aver. tches and an honourable Lady (12), edit. 1710, 8vo, 
(11) An account Before this piece is a large preface, where he vindi- 
of the 1 cates the doctrines of a material ſacrifice in the Eu- 
bei Nelſon's chariſt, and himſelf from the aſperfions caſt upon him 
1 by Dr Wh. Kennett, Dr Hancock, and others, on 


icle. ä 
iz) The Lady account of that doctrine. I4. Taws treati/es, one of 


Cratiana Carew, the Chriſtian priefihoad, the ather of the dignity of 8 


of jg error the Epiſcopal order, &c. 1714, third edition enlarged, 
pear 2 vol. 8vo. About the latter end of 1714, he pub- 


% With a pre- liſhed a ſupplement of additions to this piece (13). 


tory diſcourſe 15. ſeaſonable and modeſt apology in behalf of the 
1 1 * Rev. Dr G. Hickes, and other Nonjus ors, in a letter 
rg ts 0 


to Thomas Wiſe, D. D. edit. 17510, 8vo.' Here he 
likewiſe defends his opinion of the Euchariſtic ſacri- 
fice, and anſwers Dr Wiſe's calumny of the Nonjur- 
ing ſeparatiſts being inclined to Popery. Dr Wiſe 
ubliſhing The Chriffian Eucharift rightly flated, our 
an replied, 16. in A windication of the Rey. Dr 
G. Hickes, &c. edit. 1712, 8vo. 17. A collection 
of ſermons, containing ſeveral ſermons never before 


Chriſt an 
church. 


3 


printed, edit. 1713, 
viri reverendi D. G. 


Sloane, M. D. R. S. Secr. A varia lef#i 


i que in flatua Tagi: exaratur per 
Herrafea, A. in Phil. Tranſ. N. You. 


edit. 1712, in a half ſheet folio, ſalſely aſcribed to 
Laſley, in an anſwer publiſhed to them in 1713 (1s). 
After his death came out, 1. The conclufion of the Ca- 
tholic charch, and the nature and conſequence of ſebiſm, 
fet forth in a tolleFion of papers dritten late Rt 
Rev. George Hickes, D. D. edit, 1716, 8vo. 2. The 
introdufion, and ſome part of Myr KettlewelP: life pre- 
fixed to his works, edit. 1719, folio. The life was 
printed likewiſe alone in 8vo. 3. Dy Hitches deter- 
mination of two queſtions, Firſt, Whether there ou 
to be a true ſacrifice in the church? Second, 'Whe- 
ther there is any ſuch thing in the church of Eng- 
land, fince the preſent liturgy eſtabliſhed at the Refor- 
mation? inſerted in a book intituled, To diſcourſes, 
wherein it is proved that the church of England bleſſeth 
and offereth the Euchariſtic elements, &c. edit. 1732, 
VO. 4. Some propoſitions concerning ſeparation, &c. 
To which is annexed, An anſwer to a Popifo letter, in- 
ſetted in a pamphlet intituled, Three Hort treati/es 
never before printed: the firſt and ſecond by the late very 
Rev. Dr George Hickes ; the third a letter againſt a 
Proteflant marrying a Papift, by Mr Kitlewell, edit. 
1732, 8vo. Beſides theſe works, there are alſo many 
prefaces and recommendations written by our author, 
at the requeſt of others, either authors or editors, to 
= an account of which would be tedious (16). The 
an left alſo ſeveral ſermons in manuſcript, which 
are in a private hand, and may, perbaps, one time or 
other ſee che light. . 


HILL [Aaron], a poet and projector, was deſcended from a good family, and born in 
Beaufort-buildings in the Strand, London, Feb. 10, 1684-5. He was put to Weſtminſter- 


ſchool, but was obliged to leave it at the a 


ge of fourteen on account of his narrow eircum- 


Hi faber ſtances, occaſioned by the misfortune of his father (a). In this exigence, young as he was, he 


was a gentleman 
f Malmeſbury- 


Lite. 


his arrival, the ambaſſadot received him with much ſurprize, wonderi 


formed a reſolution of paying a viſit to the Lord Paget his relation, then ambaſſador at Conſtan- 
Alben in Wilt= tinople, and accordingly embarked on board a ſhip bound to that 


port March 2, 1700. On 
ng that one ſo much 


a youth ſhould run the hazard of ſuch a voyage to viſit a relation whom he only knew by 
character: however, compaſſionating his misfortune, and ſtruck with his adventure, genius, 
and ſpirit, his Lordſhip immediately provided for him a very learned eccleſiaſtic in his 
own houfe ; and under his ſituation ſent him to travel into Egypt, Paleſtine, and a great 


part of the eaſtern country. With Lord Paget he returned home about 1703, and in this 


journey ſaw moſt of the European courts. He had ſcarcely obtained the age of :manhaod 
when he was deſired to accompany Sir William Wentworth in the tour of Europe; he 
travelled with that gentleman two or three years, and not long after his return took his. | 
ſeat among the ſons of Parnaſſus, by a poem which he publiſhed in 1709, with the title 

of Camillus (b) : and being the ſame year made maſter of the theatre in Drury-lane, he (5) It was vit 
wrote, at the defire of the celebrated actor Mr Barton Booth, his firſt tragedy Elfrid, or 


the Fair Inconſtant. 


when he wrote an opera called Rinaldo, which met with great ſucceſs, the muſical 


(-) It ws the being compoſed by Mr Handel (c). 


hr that Mr 
Haadel com- # 2 . 
joicd ater be the ſatisfaction of the public; but through 
came :o England. 

Yee his article. 


In 1710 he became maſter of the o 


Chamberlain, he relinquiſhed it in a few months. Mr Hill was not only a 


pera-houſe in the Hay-market 


part 


His genius ſeems to have been beſt adapted to the bo; 
buſineſs of the ſtage, and while he held the management, he conducted both theatres to 


ſome miſu ing with the then Lord 


he was 


alſo a great projector. In 1715 he undertook to extract an oil from beach-nuts as ſweet 
as that from olives, and was at the expence of a patent for the purpoſe; but the attem 


being found impracticable on account of the expence, the 


ing came to nothing (4). 


In 1716 he produced another tragedy called The Fatal Viffon, or the Fall of Siam. About 


the year 1718 he wrote a poem called The Northern 


Star, upon the actions of Czar Peter 


the Great [A]. In 1728 he made a journey into the north of Scotland, where he had 
A Throuzt, the been about two years before, having contracted with the York-buildings company for 


lame defect, the 
largene ſs of the 
expence. 


[4] Czar of Muſcozy.] Several years after he was 
complimented wich a gold medal from the Empreſs 
Catharine, purſuant to the Czar's deſire. before, his 
death. He was alſo to have wrote the life of that 
Monarch from his own papers, which were to have 
been ſent him for the purpoſe ; but the deſign proved 

Vo r. VI. Sur. : 


many woods of great extent in that kingdom, in the view of furniſhing timber for the 
uſe of the navy. But this project, like the former, coming to nought (e) LI, our 


pro- 
e, 


abortive by the Czarina's death, which happened 
quickly after. | | 

[BI This projet coming to nought.) He ſoon found 
ſome difficulties in this affair; when the trees were 
by his order chained together into floats, the ignorant 
Highlanders refufed to venture themfelves on them 


B b down 


(15) This, after 
ſeveral editions, 


ſonable queries re- 


— 10 the birth 
a — 4 
1714, $vo. the 
year of Queen 
Anne's death, 


(16) the titles 
of them, to the 
number of 18, 
many be ſeen ia 
the Gen. Diet. 


* p ») a 
58 


ten in honoyr of 

the Earl of Pe- 

terborough, who 

had been General 

in Spain. See 

Dr Berkeley's 
icle. 


{d) He wrote a 
particular ac- 
count of it, 
which is pub- 
liſhed in bis 
works, 
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HI LI. HOADLY. 
. — went to Vork; 


in 

ug 4 caveat for the uſe of an emi- 
of loſing his wife, fire ph Ge been 
. : ſhe brought him nine children, and alſo a handſome fortune; 
he was greatly afflicted with the loſs [D, which yet did not fo far break his ſpirits as to 
ſtop the current of his pen. It would be tedious to enumerate all the pieces ome by 
our author, in verſe and proſe. His laſt production was a tragedy called Merope, whi 
was brought upon the ſtage in Drury lane by Mr Garrick. There are ſome lines in the 
moing of it, which may be conſidered as a ym Op his own approaching diſſolu- 
tion after, which was occafioned by a very painful illneſs, borne for a twelvemonth with 
great calmneſs, and a reſigned behaviour. He died February 8, 1749, in the very minute, 
it is ſaid, of the earthquake at that time. He was interred in the ſame grave with his 
wife, in the great cloyſter in Weſtminſter abbey, near the Lord Godolphin's tomb. A 

etch of his character is inſerted below [E]. 


down the river Tpey, Ul he went himſelf to convince 
rhem there was no : however, in this eras me! ball 
| be met with a eat obſtacle in the rocks, which * — 
Coby making dert cas to break to pieces (1), fo that the fa (E] Ei, reste, &c.] It is inferted in the life 
fires and throw- 0 The erf of wit &c.) This was intended of Jandel, where that writer obſerves (2), * that Mr (2) Page $0, 
n Pope, who had | * ＋ Hill's charadter appears to have been almoſt as ſin- 


Dunciad 11's friends Go. gular as his adventures. Born of a good family, 
>. 47 + il very nt i The fol 75 —— —1 Pay op and endowed with ſome natural talents, he might (3) In that Giri 
lows : 


But cre mankind a wife more perfect ſee, 


he aſſiſted Joſ. 


we he. perhaps have arrived at that eminence to which he it 
* « pired, could he have confined! himſelf to any hogle ther * 
0 : * purſuit; but he was one of thoſe enterprizing {pi- writing The fatal 
Tuneful Alexis on the Thame: fair fide, 8 * rits that attempt every thing, and for want o dif. . 
The ladies play-thing, and the muſes pride, * cerning their proper province, bring nothing to „ich fene fes 
With merit popular, with wit polite, perfection. He travelled much, read much, and cefs. Mitch; 
Eafj the' wain, and elegant the' light, * wrote ns and all as it ſhould ſeem to very little _ always very 
k | k « purpoſe. His intimate acquaintance with the moſt weed, and being 
Defiriag and djerving others praiſe, eminent of an _ ſo fruitful in beaux wow 
Poorly acrepts a fame be ner repays. « ts, inflamed his natural ardor to diſtinguiſh him- pole“; 1 
Unborn to cheriſh, ſneakingly approves, « ſelf in the belles lettres (3). He fancied himſelf de- was called bis 


want ſpread the wort % * ſtined tobe a t poet, and the high compliments boct. A Pinda. 
Lad s the foul to the en be loves 0 - received from — who was — foch (Mr 1 
| Hh cath Grd with the le.] He Pope) confirmed him in that error. From poetry — = 
—_ — — 1 to muſic the paſſage was natural and eaſy; but — 
figned to put over her grave: 


from compokng dramas to be ſet to the extract- upon that ſub- 
l | fo —— nuts, 1. 2 peculiar — edit. 1730, 
, her 4 to a v ius as Mr Hill.“ His works 
— ren ae boon drag +a came out in four volumes o&avo (4), but are in no (4) With thelife 
5 n W F good efleem. It is well obſerved that our author is of the author 
| Temples axd tombs, and tongues foall waſte away, two firained and affected, both in his thoughts, and fre gege- 
And pow'r's vain pomy in mouldring duft decay. alſo in his manzer of expreſſing them. P preſent memoir. 


HOADLY {Benjanin], was ſucceſſively Biſhop of Bangor, Hereford, Saliſbury, 
and Wincheſter. The life of this pious and judicious Divine (a) was conſiſtently ſpent in a 
perpetual exertion of the nobleft faculties to the nobleſt end, the vindication of the reli- 
gious and civil liberties of mankind in general, and of his country in particular. And 
at his death he left a monumental inſcription [A] written by himſelf, left his zealous 


[4] 4 monumental inſcription. . Epiſcopas Herefordenſis confirmatus 
e! ſepultam Nov. die 3®. A. D. 1721. 
— — | Epiſcopus Sariſburienſis confirmatus 
BENJAMINI HOADLY, S. T. 7. OR. die 29%. A. D. 1723. 
| | Erat ille fios Epiſcopus Wiatonenſis confirmatus 
SAMUELIS HOADLY,: Sept. die 26*. A. D. 1734- 
Viri aptimi et doctiimi, Eccl. Ang. Preibyteri, Uses duxit 
Poſte Scholz publicz Norvicenſis informatoris, et Ex qua duos filios ſuſcepit, 
MARTHEPICKERING, Benjaminum in Med. DoQagem, 
Viri Reverendi Benjamini Pickering filiz. Et Joannem Dioc. Winton. Cancellarium. 
Natus Weſterhamiæ in agro Cantiano 2 MARIAM NEWEY, 

2 Die 14*. Nov. A. D. 1676. Viri Reverendi Joannis Newey, S. T. P. 

In Aulam Sande Cath. Cantabr. cooptatus Et Decani Ciceſtrenſis filiam : 

A. D. 1692, et cjuſdem Aulz poſtea Socivs. Feminas optimis animi dotibus ornatas, 
In Ecclefia Sancte Mildr. de Poultrey, Londini, Et amore ſummo illi eoajunctiſſimas. 
IT Per decem annos ab A. D. 1701, Obiit Apr. die 17*. A. D. 1761. Et. 85. 
5 Contionator Pomeridianus. . 

Rector ecclefiz Santi Petri Pauperis, Lond. „ 
Per annos fedecim ab A. D. 1704. Patri amantiſſimo, 
Rector etiam eecleſiæ de Streatham in com. Surriz Vera Religionis ac Libertatis publicz vindici, 
| Per annos tredecim ab A. D. 1710. De Se, de Patria, de genere humano optime merito, 
E P ISCO PUS Bangorenſis conſecratus Hoc Marmor poſuit 
Marti Die 187. A. D. 1715. IJ. HOADLY, filius ſuperſtes. 


5 5 


M 
reputation. [C] 


2 hat 
toole orders (c) under Dr H. Compton Lord 


ſhop of Norwich 


Leng, afterwards Lord Bi 
that office two 


(c)Thoſe of Dea- 


4 itting his fellowſhip (vacated, as is moſt probable, 1% ** 
22 ureſhip of St Mildred in the Poultry, in which. O, Pret Dx. 


meaſure 


great 


St. Paul's, to that chapter, of whom he always ſpoke as uniformly kind to him. His (% Ale 


writ! 


77 Acaiaſt Dr 
Francis Atter- 
bur y. 


civil liberty, produced in the year 1709, 


140 Mr Samuel Hoadly) Was the eldeſt of twelve 
children of the Reverend Mr John Hoadly, Chaplain 
to the garriſon of Edinburgh caſtle, by Mrs 
Buſhnel, whom he met with in the ſame ſhip, when 
the troubles of his country forced his family to New- 
England. He was born at Guilford in New-Eagland 
September 29, go z came thence to Edinburgh 
April 14, 1655, where he had his ſchool education; 
and September 29, 1659, went to King 1 
there. He left Scotland july 22, 1662, with t 
family, who ſettled at Rolvenden in Kent; whence, 
January 2, 1662-3, he went to Cranebrook, to teach 
the free-ſchool there, being little more than nineteen 
ears of age. He married June 19, 1666, Mrs Mary 
ood, who died November 25, 1668, in childbed of 
her ſecond daughter, ſtillborn. September 29, 16 
he married Martha daughter of the Reverend Mr B. 
Pickering, an eminent man at that time, and had been 
one of the afſembly of divines, by whom he had nine 
children, of which the biſhop was the fixth. He firſt 
ſet up his private ſchool in 167+, at Weflerham, in 
the ſame county, near which, at Halftead, his brother 
Mr John Hoad! was ReQtor. He moved agaia 1678 
to Tottenham High- Croſs in Middleſex; and thence, in 
May 1686, to Brook-Houſe in Hackney. From hence, 
in April 1700, he was called to prefide in the publick 


ſchool at Norwich, where his younger ſon John was 


ſevera] years his aſſiſtant, having been choſen under- 
maſter September 28 of the ſame year. He was very 
. 8 of his ſons ; 5 
uly 3. 1675, 2 promiſing youth, who died in 
— College, Oxford, under ſeventeen years of 

| age, having been ſcholar there near two years, and 
was buried in St Mary's church, under a ſtone en- 
to his memory. His father lamented his loſs 
(1) The whole in very moving terms to his (1) friend Grævius, who 
extenfive correſ- at the ſame time !aboured under the like — 


Fondence of this 2, Benjamin, 3.-John. He publiſhed while at - 
ben 1 hoy natural method of teaching, &c. which is 


poſſeſſion, among eſteemed the beſt bock the kind, and hath borne 
which are ſeve- eleven editions ; and a ſchool edition of Phedra:, with 
al letters of Me ſhort notes. He had alſo mace confiderable progreſs 
— in an exact Latin ditionary ; in a proſody, and other 
parts of his ſcheme of The natural method, of which 

what A l- of four or five ned 

for the Engliſh, Latin, and Greek languages. It is 

remarkable that this excellent ſchool. maſter and criti- 

cal ſcholar died April 17, 1705, without ever having 

p's 


had any preferment in the church. His Lordſhi 
mother died Jan 13. A and they both lie 
buried (together with Benjamin Hawkins, a grand- 


a 
child by their daughter Frances) in St Luke's $a 
within the cathedral at Norwich. His youngeſt ſon 
John, born at Tottenham . Ae Middleſex, 
7 28, — was Chaplain to Biſbop Burnet, 

by him made ellor, and Canon Reſidentiary, 
of the Church of Salifbury, Archdeacon of Sarum, and 
Rector of St Edmund in that city. In 1717 Re was 
preſented by Sir Peter King, then Lord Chief Juſtice, 
to the rectory of Ockham in Surry ; and afterwards 
made Canon of the church of Hereford by his bro- 
ther, when Biſhop of that ſee. Theſe ts he 


enjoyed till he was nomingted in 1727 to the united. 


ſees of Leighlin and Fernes in Ireland ; but the firſt 
King George dying before the inftruments had 


the offices, new ones were graciouſly expeditet by his 


publiſhed during the courſe of theſe laſt 
(f) natural and revealed religion, and to the (g) juſtification of the nobleſt principles of 


years, tending to the advancement 


bury. See the 


a vote of the Houſe of Commons [E] 
| inſerted. 


late Maj immediately on his acceſſion. On Ja- 
nuary 17, 1729-30, he ſucceeded Dr William King 


in the Archbiſhopric of Dublin; and on Primate Bout. 


ters deceaſe, in October 1742, the late Duke of De- 
vonſhire's father, then Lord Lieutenant, had made 
all ſolicitations needleſs within a hour after the 
news arrived. His expreſſion to the King was, That 
he could not do without him ; and he was accordingly 
appointed Archbiſhop of Armagh, Primate and Me- 
tropolitan, &c. He married Mrs Anne Warre, and 
left one daughter, Sarah, fill living, married in his 
life-time to — Boyle, Eſq; of Rathfarnham 
near Dublin, nearly related to the late Speaker of the 


6 
by the recommendation of the Reverend Dr William Sherlock I Dj, Dean Ff 


calamy, Black- 
of ©; and Atter- 


* Cat e of his 


Houſe of Commons. He died July 19. 1746, aged * Since created 


fixty-eight, of a fever, caught by too aſſid 
tending on his workmen, and by his own defire was 
buried at Tallaght, in the ſame vault with his lad 
and her mother; where he had ereftec a noble monu- 
ment to — the _ as well as conve- 
nient epiſcopal palace in that kingdom, from the ruins 
of ply ns. yy of that name ; but he raiſed a 
nobler in the hearts of the Iriſh, by indefatigably pro- 
moting the improvement of agriculture Au. . 
his purſe, and his example. He publiſhed, 1. A de- 
fence of Biſhop Burnet on the Articles, in anſwer to Dr 
Binches's prefatery diſcourſe, Ac. 4to. 2. Another, 
Thoughts on Biſbop Beveridge": — (2), or ſome (2) The exact 
ſimilar title, relating to ſame ſubjeR, in an hu- titles of thoſe 
morous way, in 8vo. 3. A ſermon on the publick faſt, lang mote 
1704. 4. fn affize ſermoa at Saliſbury, 1706-7. — 
5. 4 ſermon before the houſe of commons, on January 30, 


1707-8. 
[C Hebe reputation] For his B. A. Degree, he 
x. with no leſs than ſeven terms (3), * Univerſity 
- Regiſter, 


was indulged 
graviſſimam valetudinem; and ſo early had other 
table marks of diftinQion conferred upon him. While 
under graduate he had the ſmall-pox in a deplorable 
manner, and now laboured under a bad ſtrain, which, 
ill managed by an unfkilful ſurgeon, would have coſt 
him his leg, had not ſerjeant Barnard undertaken to ſave 
it, contrary to the opinion of ſeveral eminent ſurgeons 
at the conſultation. He was a - all his life, 
uſing a cave when he appeared in publick, and crutches 
at home, and always preaching 4 a kneeling poſture 
on a ſtool. He was much an invalid all the former 
2 of his life, and thought to be finking into a con- 
umptive habit till between thirty and forty, when 
his circumſtances enabled him to take the air daily 
in a chariot (which he purſued with an extreme ex- 
actneſa till a very few days before his death) he 
— and enjoy ed à general good ſtate of 

th. e . 

DJ. The Reverend Dr William Sherlock) The Dean 

the generolicy not to take the merit of it to him- 
ſeif, but intimated to Mr Hoadly that Dr Fleetwood's 
good opinion had been of great ſervice to him. And 
to this it is ſuppoſed Mr Hoadly refers. See the 
C of his works Nꝰ. 1. | 


* Reverend Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, Rector of St. Pe- 
* ter's Poor, London, for having (4) often juſtified 
* the principles — cr len Maj and the nation 
« proceeded in py Revolution, hath j 
merited the favour — recommendation of 
* houſe. 2. That an humble addrefs þ 
to her Majeſty, that ſhe would be 


(4) The vote 


[E] Vite of the Houſe] * Reſolved, 1. That the was paſſed Dec. 
14, 1799, im- 

mediately after 
the pubhcation 
of his book on 
uſtly Civil Govern- 

this ment. See Cat, 


ournals of 


reſented Jo Houſe of 


y pleaſed Commons, 
* to þ 


gouſly at- Lord Shannon. 


e : 
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his favour too honourable to be omitted. On February 13, 1770, he was p 


100 
by Mrs Howland [F] to the rectory of Streatham in Su 
which he was honoured with a chaplainſhip 
On February 
having before been ' honoured with the degree 
He was appointed to the biſhoprick of Bangor 
(*) 
tal 


It was a 


laſcriptioa. o mmendam. 


went to court to kiſs hands on the occaſion, he did not know the way up ſtairs; and 


16, in the year 1715-16, he was admitted and ſworn*King's 


"I" 
=” 


— y P 


DLV. 


. 


* 
* 
— 
= 


$$2 


rry, as à qualification for 
Chaplain, 
Wake [G]. 


1715 8 and - Salmon's 


to his 


of D. D. by [Archbiſhop 
on St Thomas's day 


Monumen- conſecrated (i) the 18th of March following ; with which he held both his livings in am") bin. 
fingular circumſtance (not to his diſhonour) that when he +1 bale om 


a Ely Chapel, 


when there, fat in an outer room, till he was ſhewn into the preſence. On his Lord- 
ſhip's publiſhing in 1716 his Preſervative againſt the Principles aud Practices of the Non- 
jurors both in Church and State; and March 31, 1717, preaching his famous ſermon on the 


Nature of the 


Kingdom or Church of Chriſt before the King (which was immediately printed 


by ſpecial command) ſo great offence was taken by the clergy at the doctrines therein 
delivered, that it was reſolved to proceed againſt him in Convocation as ſoon as it ſhould 


fit. And here 


began the famous controverſy which bears his name. The lower bouſe uc- 


cordingly drew up their repreſentation, &c. but before it could be brought into the upper 


bouſe that whole aſſembly was 
was it 


prorogued 
(A) Salmon's 


permitted to fit, or do any buſigeſs, till the reſentment entirely ſubſided (4). In 1 720 


a ſpecial order from the King [H] ); nor (4) Tinea 


ontinuation. 


n. be reſigned the rectory of St Peter's Poor (7); and in 1721 was tranſlated into the 
(/) Pim Re- fee of Hereford T. During his ſhort continuance in this biſhoprick happened the trial of f C 


ede the Biſhop 


5 3 Ne 4 
(=) Confirmed 
OR. 29, 1723. 
Monument. 
(os) Confirmed 
Sept. 26, 1734. 
Monument. 
(p) By Mr af- 
— uſeful labours in the cauſe religious 
cheſter, and 
Archdeacon of 
Berks, at St. 


James's chapel, 


domeſtick life, having 


© to beſtow ſome dignity in the church on Mr Hoadly, 

* forhis eminent ſervices both to the church and ſtate. 

(5) Tindai's. * TheQueen anſwered (5), * That ſhe would take a pro. 
Continuation, © per opportunity to 14 1 their deſires; which 
Vol. 4. P. 163. however ſhe never did. The member who made the 
motion was Anthony Henley, Eſq, father of the pre- 

ſent Lord Chancellor, who though ſcarce known to 

Mr Hoadly, did it, no doubt, with the moſt Kind in- 

' tention towards him, and the beſt inclination to the 

cauſe of liberty which be defended ; but without Mr 

Hoadly's knowledge, or any previous conſultation 

with him or his friends. On many accounts it gave 

him great uneaſineſs. - 5 13 

Ty My: Howland] I cannot but think it a due (ſays 

* his Lordſhip) in paint of gratitude to her memory, 

pablickly to acknowledge this fingular obligation to 

E 924 that in the year 1710, when fury ſeemed to be let 

© © looſe, and to diſtinguiſh me particularly, ſhe herſelf, 

© unaſked, ynapplied to, without my having ever ſeen 

© her, or been {cen by her, choſe, by preſenting me to 

* the ReQory of Streatham, then jal vacant, to ſhew, 


in her own expreſſion, that be was neither aſhamed 


* nor afraid to give me that publick mark of her regard 
* at that critical time (5).” To her he ards in- 
ſcribed bis yolume of ſermons on The terms of accept- 
ance; and on May 1, 1719, preached her funeral ſer- 
mon in Streatham church (7).. This excellent lady 


was relict of a very eminent and opulent merchant 
t San and preſent 


(6 Pref. to vol, 
of ſerm. 1754. 


77 See Cat. 
N“ 40, 24 
of London, and grandmother o 
Dukes of Bedford, the 8 of Bridg- 
water, and the dowager Counteſs of Eſſen. 
[] D. D. by Archbj 
warrant of the Duke of | 
berlain, wherein he is termed, D. DP. and from the 
4th. edit, of bis ſermon an; the deluſions of many Pro- 
e preached at St Peter's Poor, publiſhed in 
1716 (as the printers affect) where he is called Ben · 
jamin Hoadly D. D. Rector of the ſaid church. 
[H] Order from the King] * I had no other thought, 
* d:fire, or reſolution (ſays his Lordſhip) but to an in 
my place before the /ame houſe to which this accuſation 
© was deſigned to be brought; but it was thought pro 
* (out of a fincere regard, as I verily believe, to the in- 
» * tereſt of our conflitution in church and fate) to put a 
| * ſtop to the fitting of the Convocation ; which (becauſe 


of Rocheſter (Atterbury), in 1723, in whoſe ſentence he moſt conſcientiouſly 
(») See the Ca- concurred, for reaſons beſt ſeen in the remarks on that event (n), which are univerſally 
” aſcribed to him. Upon his tranſlation to the ſee of Saliſbury (=), he religned the rectory 
of Streatham, his moſt beloved retirement. - Eleven years after, he was advanced, on the 
death of Biſhop Willis (whom he had alfo ſucceeded at Saliſbury) to the biſhoprick of Win- 
cheſter (o), which he held near twenty-ſeven years; till on April 17, 1761, at his palace 
at Chelſea, in the ſame calm he had enjoyed amidſt all the ſtorms that blew around him, 
he died full of years and honours, beloved and revered by all good men j. [I] His j At. 25 
and civil liberty will be gratefully remem- 
bered as long as Great Britain ſhall be a nation. He was uncommonly fortunate in 
been married to two excellent women, in whom he was completely 
happy: 1. Mrs Sarah Curtis [X] (o), on May 30, 1701. 2. On July 23, 1745, Mary, 


Wake) As a_ by the 
ton, then Lord Cham-: d 


Nov. 3 . 7 2C9, 
Monumeut, 


* it has been unkindly and induftriouſly repreſented as 
* the effect of my ſolicitation, and an argument of 
* my fear, and what | fled to for refuge, I am, obliged 
* to declare. before the whole warld) was done not 
only without my ſeeking, but without ſa much as 
my knowledge, or even ſuſpicion of any ſuch de- 
ſign, till it was actually reſolved and ordered. 
Ot thig—this defenſe 1 promiſed publickly 
as ſoon as ä is, I hope, an unanſwerable ar- 
gument.' . He adds, * The prorogation of the Con- 
. vocation tends not to hinder. azy /ight-from appear- 
ing. but the contrary, For the debate is by this 
eans taken from the bar of human authority, and 
rought to that of reaſen and ſcripture ; removed 
from a trial by majority of voices (which cannot be a 
trial to be contended for either by truth or by the 
church of England) aad brought to that of argument 
only, And certainly no Chriſlias or Prot 
« juſtly and conſiſtently find fault with this 


(2 Pref. to h'y 
anſwer to the te- 
preſentation 
xa can drawn up * 
» committee, wc, 
[1] 4/7 good men. On the night beſore he was carried 

up to bed, as uſual, in perfect health; and in the 
middle of the night was ſeized with a vomiting, &c. | 
the violence of which was put a ſtop to in about (9) an (9) Pr Teylor 
hour; after which he lay quiet till about eight o'clock 20d Mr fla, 
the next evening, when, his lady, who watched the — e 
whole time with the utmoſt attention by his bedſide, 8 
found him dead, not Knowing the moment of bis de- 
parture. Twaq winters before he had had a ſevere at- 
tack of St Anthony's fire, which his natural 
ſtrength diſcharged ; and ir was Ry that another 
of the ſame kind, which nature exhauſted by age 
2 not throw out, was the immediate cauſe of his 
eat i N 3 

[K] M., Sarab Curtis] Born 1676, about fix 
months be fore his lordſhip, was excellent in the art 
of painting, as He was, in his younger days, in that of 
muſick. She was a ſcholar of Mrs Beale and her ſon 
Charles, who were bred under Sir Peter Lely. Many 
of her portraits would do honour to a profeſſor of the 
art z particularly a pair of ſmall hole lengths (10), of (10 2 
Mr Hoadly jull after, and of bis brother juſt before, 59 f, de B. 
they were in orders; and another of Biſhop \ Burnet (7+, vdo, 
in the family of —— Michel, Eſq; who married in Hil- ft et. 
one of his daughters, from which Mr Vertue made 


an excellent engfaving. 


12 8 daughter 
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(By bis wor- daughter and coheireſs of Dr John Newey, r By his firſt lady he had : 

py friend © three ſons Samuel (7). Benjamin, and John{L]. Only the ſurvived him, who (-) Born Dec. 2, 
ban of Bangor, never diſobeyed him till after his death, when be erected but a decent () monument to 4 
1 n his memory, near the place of his interment in his cathedral of Wincheſter (1). He was () Communi- 
jorn dert 9» appy as to live long enough to reap the full (earthly) reward of his Iabours ; to fee bis ( B. Aken. 


ſo ha 

Chriſtian and moderate opinions prevail over the kingdom, in church and ſtate; to ſee the fide bas raiſed a 
Nor- Conformiſts at a very low ebb, for want of the oppoſition and perſecution they were 15 i. ast one 
too much uſed to experience from both, many of their miniſters deſiring to receive their , l. . 
re · ordination from his own hands, and many of their congregations not able to ſupport any publifked in 


miniſter amongſt them, or elſe receiving contributions from their brethren of London to that Oo _ 
01. . , 


7 to ſee the general temper of the clergy entirely changed, the biſhops preferring few with bis per- 
n 


miſſion, we have 


one of intolerant principles, and the clergy claiming no inherent authority, but what is fee wo b 


the natural reſult of their own good behaviour as individuals, in the,diſcharge of their duty; end of this - 

to ſee the abſurd tenet of indefeaſible hereditary right, and of its genuine offspring an un- 

limited non-reſiſtance (demonſtrated by him to be founded neither in ſcripture nor reaſon) 

abſolutely exploded ; and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the preſent royal family as firmly 

fixed in the hearts and perſuaſions of the people, as in the laws of God and the land. All 
ſonal prejudice (and there ſcarce ever was a man that had experienced more) he had en- 

tirely outlived ; wherever he was known; it was changed to its oppolite ; and wherever 


but ſeen, it vaniſhed. 
As the life of a learned and contemplative man is beſt known by his writings, and the 


occaſions of them, a Catalogue of his lordſhip's is added (much more perfect than we could 
hope for at this diſtance of time) which his own words will almoſt ſufficiently explain, 


THE CATALOGUE. 


N. B. The ſeveral pieces at all relating to each controverſy ate reſpectively diſtin- 

iſhed ; A. denoting that with Dr Francis Atterbury on the Foundation of 

Moral Virtue; B. the Bangorian; C. that on Conformity with Mr Calamy ; 

E. that with the Biſhop of Exeter, and other pieces on the ſubject of Civil 
Government, in which Dr Atterbury afterwards joined. 


1. ALetter to the Reverend Mr Fleetwood, occafioned by bis Eſſay on Miracles. (Reprinted 
in the volume of Tracts 1715. N. 1.— This contains ſome points, relating to the ſubject ur mY 
of miracles, in which I differed long ago from an excellent perſon (u), now advanced, by his wards of Ely, 


[L] Benjamin and John.) Benjamin was born Feb. of Phyſicians, London, A. D. 1737, being the Gulſfts- 5 
10, 1705-6, educated (as was his younger brother) nian Lectures for that year. To which is adh ax 
at Dr Newcome's at Hackney, and Benet College, Appendix, containing Remarks on ſome experiments 
Cambridge; the former being admitted Penfioner of Dr. Honſton, publiſhed in the Tranſaftions of the 
Ap. 8. 1722, under the _— Abp 3 then Royal Soriety for the year 1736, by Benjamin Hoadly, 
tutor there ; and the lacter, cigh years after, Fellow- M. D. Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, and of the 
june 15, 1730. Commoner under the Rev. Mr Edward Beacon“, now Royal Society „ 1749. 4to. 2. Oratio ann- 
Rector of Calbourne in the Ille of Wight. Here he wer/aria in theatre Col. Medicor. Londinenſium ex Her- 
| & 1727, ſub fin, took a degree in phyſick g. and particularly applyingto weii inſfituto habita, die 18% Of. A. D. 1742, a Ben. 
mathematical and philoſophical ſtudies, was well Know- Hoadly, M. D. Col. Med. et S. R. S. 1742, eſteemed 
(along with the learned and ingeniqus Drs David a very elegant piece of Latin. 3. The Suſpicious Huſ- 
Hartley and Davies, both late of Bath, who with him band, a comedy, &c. by Dr Hoadly, London 1747, 
compoſed the whole claſs) to make a greater progreſs with a moſt handſome dedication to bis Royal Maſter. 
under the blind profeſſor Saunderſon than any young This is as true a picture of the genteeleſt manners of the 
— then in the univerfity. When his late times as ever was drawn for the ſtage, and which will 
grace is alſo in- Majeſty was at Cambridge|}, he was 1 the liſt of keep poſſeſſion of it, even after his dear friend (the 
ſerted in the gentlemen to be created Doctors of Phyſick; but, original Ranger) ſhall have left it. 4. Obſervations on 
— . ws either by chance or management, his name was not a ſeries of electrical experiment;s. By Dr. Hoad!y, arid 
deen found in the laſt lift; ll de had not his degree of Mr. Wilſon, F. R. 8. 489, 4756. 
as born ber 8, 1711, O. 8. 


on this extraor 


Grary occaſion, M. D. till about a month after by a particular John, ftill living, w 

May 25, 728. mandamus (11). Through this tranſaction it ap- took a degree in law in 17353 and in 1747 (15) was (75) Jan. 4, 
(12) Nov. 6, peared that Dr Snape not forgotten or forgiven honoured with that of L. L. D. (the firſt degree con- 1747. 
(13) June the name of Hoadly ; for he not only behaved to him ferred) by the excellent Archbi Herring. He (x6) * =O 
ig © with great ill-manyers, but obſtrufted him in it as (16) married Elizabeth daughter of James Aſhe, Eſq; (775 

(4)A gentleman much as lay in his power. He was F. R. S. very of Saliſbury, by whom he hath.no iſſue. He was ap- Dec. 7, Prieft 
of high reputa- young, and had the honour of being made known to pointed Chancellor of the dioceſe of Wincheſter No- Dec. 21, 1735. 
— * his o the learned world as a philoſopher, by a letter from vember 2 735, and was ordained that (17) year by his (18) Dec. 26. 
larly in the (te Reverend Dr Samuel Clarke ro My Benjamin Hoadly, father. He was honoured (and particularly by the ( On this oe- 
branch of engi- F. R S. occaſioned by the preſent an fe ray mathe- genteel manner of it) by the late Prince of Wales, be. ehen MrHoad!y 
neering, and maticrians concerning the proportion of velocity orce 

honoured with in bodies. in my, was made Regiſtrary of Here- 
the en e ford while his father filled chat fee, and was early 
Marlborough, Appointed Phyſician to his Majeſty's houſhold, in 
Ee died Apr. rg, which poſt he behaved with fongular Bona r. He 
2742, furveyor= (12) married, 1. Elizabeth daughter of Henry Betts, (fine cure; and inffitured to the rectory of St Mary's a relation of 
8 _ Eſq; of Suffolk, counſellor at law, by whom he had near So ton June 9, 1743, on the preſentation 
tr of aig ons ſon, yore — — an infant. — — 4 9 Fol — Ei &c. — of by oi 2 D | ; 
land, co, of the daughter and coheireſs e honourable | hop ; his nephew, the preſent © lated Mr Wake 6 

Fo rep\ment of — by whom he left no iſſae. He died in l a 

2 —_ the life-time of his father, Aug.1o, 1757, at his houſe then capable of orders (19). He was appointed to the Knoyle, in the 
ben. andmaj 2 at Chelſea, now Sir Richard Glyn's, which he had Maſterſhip of Se Croſs (ſine-cure) in May 1760; 
of his majetty's built ten years before. He publiſhed, 1. Three letters which preferments (all in the county of Hants) he tnage as biſhop 
torces, on the organs of reſpiration, read at the Rh College now enjoys. of Wincheſter, 
Sup, Vor, VI. Cc merits, 


[| April 1728. 
(11) Aparticular 
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merits, to one of the bigheft fations in the church: When it firſt appeared in the world, 
he had too great a foul to make the common return of ren ent or contempt, or to eſteem 
a difference of opinion, expreſſed with civility, to be an anpardonable affront. So far from 
it, that he not only was pleaſed to ſome good liking of the manner of it, but laid 
hold on an opportunity, which then immediately offered itſelf, of doing the writer a very 
conſiderable piece of ſervice. I think myſelf obhged,. upon this occaſion, to acknowledge 
this in a publick manner; wiſhing that ſuch a procedure may at length ceaſe to be uncommon 
and fingular. I ſhall only add, that as this was his reception of it at firſt, ſo he hath now 
given me leave to ſay, that this ſecond publication of it is neither unknown nor diſagroe- 
able to him (w). (ro) Pref. to wa, 
2703 2. A Letter to a Clergyman in the Country, concerning the Votes of the Biſhops upon the B; * 
"againſt Occaſional Conformity. (Reprinted in the volume of Tracts 1715 No. 2.).— This * 
written at a time when the name of the cbarch was made uſe of, as I thought, to the great 
diſadvantage of the church itſelf, as well as of the moſt valuable and important parts of 
all religion. The particular occafion of it was the unchriſtian treatment of many excellent 
perſons amongſt the biſhops, merely becauſe they could not think, as otbers of their bre- 
thren thought, &c.— I now reprint it, — becauſe being written at the time when I was en- 
gaged in removing the chief objetFions of our diſſenting brethren againſt conformity, I was 
willing it ſhould ſtand as an open proof that what [ was then doing proceeded from a deſire 
of union, upon no other but the Chriſtian principle of peace and love, and that even my 
youngeſt thoughts upon theſe ſubjegs could not enter into the contrary method of apply- 
ing civil encouragements or diſcouragements in religious matters to the conſciences of 
men (x). . | (x) Pref. to vol, 
2702. 3. Mr Hoadly preached two Sermons, concerning the Evils of which Chriſtianity bath been * 25 
made the occafion. (Firſt printed in the volume of Tracts 1715.).—With the ſame fort 
of view, to diſſuade all Chriſtians from mixing religion into their worldly defigns, and alſo, to 
remove the worſt of ſcandals from Chriſtianity itſelf, which muſt otherwiſe ſuffer under the 
reproach of thoſe evils, of which, againſt its own deſign and tendency, it hath been forced 
to be the occafion (). 1 
c. 2. 4. The Reaſonableneſs of Conformity to the Church of England repreſented to the Diſſent- Suk 
ing Miniſters, &c. part 1.—ditto part 2. (Both printed 1703, and ever afterwards toge- 
ther. Reprinted with other tracts on the ſubject, 1720).—1. To vindicate the con- 
forming clergy, by vindicating the terms of their conformity.—2. To fatisfy thoſe who till 
continue to diſſent from us (fuch as Mr Calamy, &c.) whoſe ſeparation, though not ac- 
companied with ſuch violence and heat, yet—is more unaccountable than that of thoſe, who 
are at a greater diſtance from us (z). (z) Preface, 
1704. 5. A Perſuaſive to Lay Conformity, or the Rea ſonableneſt of conſtant Communion with the 
* Church of England repreſented to the Diſſenting Laity. (Reprinted with other Tracts 1720.) 
— This concerns only ſuch of the Diſſenters as judge conformity to the church eftabliſhed to 
be in itſelf lawful. I have choſen to argue with them chiefly from the conſiderations of 
peace and unity, becauſe this method is moſt eaſy to be underſtood, and moſt likely to 
move all, who have any concern left for the honour of Chriſtianity, or the intereſt of the 
Proteſtant cauſe (aa). . | 
1705. 6. A ſerious Admonition to Mr Calamy, occaſioned by the iſt part of his Defenſe of mode - 
C.4+ rate Nonconformity. By B. H. M. A. To alter the manner of his treating the cauſe and me, 
to reduce the controverſy within its due bounds, and mix nothing with it, foreign or per- 
ſonal, either to amuſe or miflead any perſon concerned, or unjuftly to prejudice the reader 
againſt me. (Which takes up the chief room in Mr Calamy's defenſe). 
Voß. 7. A Defenſe of the Reaſonableneſs of Conformity to the Church of England, in anſwer to 
c. 5. the Objeftions of Mr Calawmy, in his Defenſe of moderate Nonconformity ; with à Reply to bis 
Poſtſcript in anſwer to the ſeriaas Admonition. (Reprinted 1720, with Tracts on the 
ſubject. ) Þþ Sw, | 
2705, 8. An Acceſſion Sermon, preached March 8, 1704-5. (Reprinted with the Meaſures of 
5 12 Submiſſion, &c. 1718, and again in the volume of Sermens 1754. Ne. 3.) — When I 
thought it my duty to take that firſt opportunity, after my coming to (St. Peter's Poor) 
of declaring againſt the abuſes of that day. The printing of it was entirely owing to the 
of the chief pariſhioners who heard ir. When it appeared I was much abuſed'in a 
pamphlet, for what they thought ſo well of, by a then neighbouring clergyman, to whom I 
gave no anſwer, but by a private letter to a friend of his (35). 2 
705g. 9. A Sermon preached before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Sc. September 29, 
E, 1, 1705. (Reprinted with the Meaſures of Submiſſion the ſame year, and again in volume 
of Sermons 1754. Ne. 4. —at St. Laurence's, and was followed by a long controverſy. 
I was called to it by the accidental mention of me, by a friend, to Sir Owen Buckingham, 
then Lord Mayer, with whom I had not myſelf the leaſt acquaintance.— From the date 
of this ſermon, near fifty years ago, a torrent of angry zeal began to pour out itſelf 2 
me, which, though for the preſent indeed very diſagreeable, yet opened a way to uch 
explications of the doctrine of it, and reaſonings about it, as have produced what at the 3 
end makes me not to repent of having preached it (cc). of dem. 1756 


5 | | | 10. The 


(aa) Preface. 


(44) Pref, to vol. 
of ſerm. 1754+ 


170g. 


1799. 
Nats, accorde 
ing to the cuſ- 
tom of printers, 
191c.) 
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10. The Meafures of Submiſſion te the Civil Magiſtrate confidered. In Defenſe of the 


men, and Citizens of London, 454 29, 1705, | . 
11, A Letter to the Reverend Dr Francis Atterbury, occcafioned by the Dofrine delivered 
by him in a Funeral Sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 19. Aug. 30, 1706. (Reprinted in the volume of 
Tracts 1715. Ne. 3.) A ſecond Letter, See Cat. NV. 15.—Theſe Letters were deſigned to 
vindicate and eſtabliſh the happy tendency of virtue and morality to the preſent happineſs of 
ſuch a creature as man is; which I ever eſteemed, and do ſtill eſteem, a point of the uumaſt im- 
portance to the goſpel itſelf. It is with the ſame view that they are now reprinted (dd). (4d) Pref to 
12. A brief Defenſe of Epiſcopal Ordination, &c. To which are added, a Reply to the 1% 
Introdutiion of the ſecond Part, and a Poſtſcript relating to the third Part, of Mr : 


S 


Defenſe of Moderate Nonconformity. (Reprinted 1720, with the Reaſonableneſs of Con- 


formity). | 


13. The Happineſs of the preſent Eftabliſhment, and Unhappineſs of abſolute Monarchy, 
a Sermon preached at the Aſſizes at Hertford March 22, 1707-8. (Reprinted in the 4th edition 
of the Meaſures of Submiſfion, and again in the volume of Sermons 1754. Ne 5.) 

14. St. Paul's Behaviour towards the Civil Magiſtrate, a Sermon preached at the Aſſizes 
at Heriford July 26, 1708. (Reprinted as the former, Ne. 6.)—Theſe Sermons were 
preached at the requeſt of the High Sheriff Sir Richard Houblon. The ſubjects 1. were 
pointed out to me too ſtrongly to be neglefted, by the publick writings of that time; 


particularly thoſe of Mr Lefly (author of the Rehearſal, &c.) then much celebrated by 


many; 2. choſen by me on account of many paſſages relating to that apoſtle in the political 
controver ies in thole days very warmly handled, and therefore not unſeaſonable. 


15.* A ſecond Letter to the Reverend Dr Francis Atterbury, in anſwer to his large Vindi- *SeeNo. 11. Cat, 
cation prefixed to his volume of Sermons ; with a Poſt ſcript relating to bis Doctrine concerning 
the Power of Charity to cover Sins. (Reprinted in volume of Tracts N 4.) 

16. A brief Vindication of the ancient Prophets from the Imputations and Miſrepreſentations 
of ſuch as adbere to our preſent Pretenders to Inſpiration, in a Letter to Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Bart. (Reprinted in the volume of Tracts 1715, N?-5.)—Written indeed at a time when 
I was engaged in thoughts of another nature. But this was not then judged to be a ſuffi- 
cient excuſe by thoſe, who preſſed it upon me as a thing which that particular ſeaſon re- 


quired.—And then I reſigned up what I had written to the diſpolal of thoſe, who thought 


the publication of it might be of uſe to many, at that juncture. 


17. Some Conſiderations humbly offered to the (ee) Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Exe- ( Dr Of. 
ter, occaſioned by bis Lorſbip's Sermon preached before ber Majeſty March 8, 1708. (Re- e ckelt. 
printed in the volume of Tracts 1715, N' 6.) | 

18. An bumble Reply to the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Exeter*s Anſwer ; in which 
the Conſiderations offered to bis lordſhip are vindicated, and an Apolgy is added for defending the 
Foundation of the preſent Eftabliſhment. (Reprinted in the volume of Tracts 1715,N* 7.) 

Theſe two pieces relate to a ſubjeZ, in which the Conſciences and Conduc of the whole nation | 
appeared to me to be exceedingly concerned. If what I have faid at the end of the (ff) ſe- (/) 1e Ne 19, 
cond of them, by way of apology for myſelf, be not ſufficient to juſtify me as an Engle- 

man, a Chriſtian, and a Divine, in what I have done upon this ſubjef, nothing that I can 

add will do it; and I muſt be content ſtill to ſuffer under a character which I have little 

deſerved, for my long-continued endeavours to defend thoſe principles, to. which both the 

Right and Poſſeſſion of that illuſtrious family, in which the nation is now happy, are entirely 

owing Eg). | (ex) Pref. tn 

19. The Original and Inſtitution of Civil Government diſcuſſed, viz. 1. An Examination '*- A 
of the Patriarchal Scheme of Government. 2. A Defenſe of Mr Hooker*s Judgment, c. a 
againſt the Objections of ſeveral late Writers. To which ts added, a large Auſwer to Dr 
F. Atterbury's Charge of Rebellion; in which the Subſtance of bis late Latin Sermon is pro- 


duced, and fully examined. The beginning and end of the Apology are here added, to ſhew 


the ſubject and importance of this controverſy, and the temper both of Mr Hoadly and his op- 
ponents.— (bb) My Lord, I am very ſenſible that it can by no means become me to follow (%) See the 
your lordſhip in an appeal to her excellent Majeſty, or ſo much as to hope that any thing hamble Reply, 
written by ſo unworthy a perſon can ever be thought worthy of the leaſt r from. ber z 
but if, moved by your lordſhip's repreſentations, ſhe ſhould condeſcend ſo far as to en- 

quire what my crime is, I am not ſo great an enemy to myſelf as not to wiſh, that ſhe 

may rect ive another and very different account of the matter, viz. 1. That my-crime, with 

reſpect to the goſpel of Feſus Chriſt is this, the endeavouring to prove that the general pre- 

cepts of it, concerning the duty of ſubjecls, ought not to be ſo interpreted as to lay whole na- 

tions under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to univerſal Savery and ruin; and this nat attempted 

by me, till a caſe had actually happened in our own nation, which made it the ſubject of 

every honeſt Chriſtian's enquiry ; and nat till the contrary deciſions of multitudes of writers 

had made the conſciences of many uneaſy in this point, and diſſatisfied. with the happy ga- 


bliſhment founded upon a practice agreable to this defdrine. 2. That my crime with reſpect 
to her Majeſty and her government is this, the endeavouring to juſtify hex conduct in that 
glorious part which fe bare in the late Revolution; to vindicate not only her peaple's beha- 
viour in the ſubmitting to her, but her own honour and juſtice, in poſſeſſing a government founder! 
upon it; to reconcile the affections of her ſubje&s to the baſis upon which it ſtands, thi — 
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may not only ſubmit, but approve z not only approve, but love ; not only love, but 
hes bo, defend a 2 all ers; to demonſtrate that it is not ſettled upon «ſurpation 
or in, but a lawful ice, and on that conſent which is the ſureſt band of a manly 
obedience in ſubjefts, the firmeſt title of ſovereignty to princes, and ever ſecure of the ſup- 
of s authority, when it exerts itſelf after ſo unblameable and beneficial a manner. 
FF the caſe were thus truly repreſented, I ſhould not fear that a defender of theſe principles 
could be eſteemed by ber Majeſty an enemy to her government ; eſpecially if it were added, 
that whilſt IT have been aſſerting this rigbt in a whole nation, I have taken the ſame opportu- 
nity of earneſtly recommending her excellent condu# to the affections of her people; that 
whilſt I have been doing the former, in order to ſecure, the foundation, I have not failed to 
do the latter, for the ſecurity of berſelf, that ſo her adminiſtration might appear as lovely 
to her ſubjeFs as her title is glorious and unreproveable. &c. At the end he adds. 
But whatever my fate may be, however others may provoke your lordſhip to order or per- 
mit me to be treated, this folemn aſſurance I can give you, that as I have conſcientiouſly avoid- 
ed every thing that might tempt me to forget that decency and reſpect which it is my duty to 
regard ; keeping only to what the juſtification of myſelf and my cauſe hath made neceſſary ; 
no reſentment of the paſt or future ill-treatment of thoſe who write under the covert of 
your great name, ſhall ever provoke me, either by my own or any other hand, to return to 
your lordſhip, or to the meaneſt of them, the like to what I have experienced; or rob me 
of the ſatisfaction of forgiving what I dare not imitate. May God Almighty never lay to their 
charge what I have ſuffered 3 any! May the ſame good God crown your lordſhip, &c. 
e was the reputed author of ſeveral occaſional little political pieces thrown out at this 
time, reprinted in one volume, and called, 
20. A Collection of ſeveral Pieces printed in the Year 1710. London 1718. viz. 1. The 
true genuine Tory Addreſs. 2. The Voice of the Addreſſors. 3. Serious Advice to the good 
People of England, ſhewing them their true Intereſt and their true Friends. 4. The Thoughts 
of an honeſt Tory upon the preſent Proceedings of that Party; in a Letter to a Friend in Town. 
5. The Facobites Hopes revived by our late Tumults and Addreſſes; or ſome neceſſary Remarks 
upon a new modeſt Pamphlet of Mr Leſly's againſt the Government, intituled, The Good Old 
Cauſe, or Lying in Truth, Sc. Obſervations. 6. The French King's Thanks to the Tories of 
Great Britain. 7. A Letter concerning Allegiance, written by the Lord Biſhop of London (ii), (ij Comyton, 
to a Clergyman in Eſſex, preſently after the Revolution, never before publiſhed ; to which are 
added ſome Queries occaſioned by the late Addreſs of bis lordſhip, and the Clergy of London and 
Weſtminſter ; Publiſhed in the Gazette of Aug. 24, 1710. 8. Reaſons againſt receiving 
the Pretender, and reſtoring the Popiſh Line; together with ſome Queries of the utmoſt Im- 
portance to Great Britain. g. The Fears and Sentiments of true Britons with reſpect to na- 
tional Credit, Intereſt, and Religion. 10. A Letter of Advice to the Freebolders of England, 
concerning the Eleflion of Members to ſerve in the enſuing Parliament. 11. The Election 
Dialogue between a Gentleman and his Neighbour in the Country, concerning the Choice of good 
Members for the next Parliament. 12. The Caſe of a Britiſh General, collected from ſeveral 
late celebrated Papers, and laid down in two plain Propoſitions, to bis grace the Duke of 
Marlborough. 
21. Several Diſcourſes on the Terms of Accceptance with God, &c.—It hath been long 
my opinion that the bad lives of Chriſtians are not owing ſo much to their ignorance of 
what is truly evil and ſinful, as to a certain ſecret hope of God's favour, built upon ſome- 
thing ſeparated from the conſtant practice of all that is virtuous and praiſeworthy. This 
made me chooſe to ſpend ſome time in eſtabliſhing after the moſt unexceptionable manner 
the true grounds upon which only it is reaſonable to build our expectations of happineſs, | 
and in demonſtrating the great danger and weakneſs of depending on any other methods (x). (Pref. af 
22. Queries recommended to the Authors of the late Diſcourſe of Free-thinking. (Reprinted bannen of 
in the volume of Tracts 1715, No 8.)—T hope ſufficiently juſtifiable by the Occaſion ben 
given for them, and may be always of uſe to all impartial enquirers into religion (I). (1) Pref, 
23. Four Sermons on the Duty of Enquiry, and the Extremes of implicit Faith and Infide- | 
lity, preached Jan. 1712-13. (Firſt printed in his volume of Tracts 1715. Reprinted in 
the volume of Sermons 1154, Ne 7,8, 9 10.)—At my pariſh church (mm) on occaſion of , 77 n. 
the many writings iſhed about that time, which ſeemed on one hand to attack the 774 
Chriftian religion itſelf, and on the other, to diſcourage a free examination of it.— In theſe I 
bave more at length handled the fame ſubjects, and added what is of great importance to 
take mens minds off from all pretenſes to that inconteſtable authority and implicit ſubjection, 
which are the ſtrongeſt of all bars againſt inward and true religion. I ſhould be ſorry to 
find that, amongſt Proteftants, it hould ſtand in need of any apology to refer men to Chriſt 
himſelf for the fundamentals of Chrift”s religion, and not to any human conſtitution what- 
ſoever. If any perſons diſlike this method, let them try how well they can combat infide- 
lity upon any other bottom; for my own part, I confeſs I know not how to do it (un). 8388 
24. He was the reputed author of 4 Letter to a Friend in Lancaſbire, occaſioned by a : 
Report concerning Injundt ions and Probibitions by Authority, relating to ſome Points of Reli- ONE 
gion now in debate (oo) y | — of & 
25. The preſent Deluſion of many Proteſtants confidered, a Sermon preached at St Peter's n. 
Poor, Nov. 5, 1715. (Reprinted in the volume of Sermons 1754, Ne 11.—Occaſioned þ goy'; hand 
by the rebellion then on foot, and the unaccountable conguct of many Proteſtants with re- inthe wn mt 
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fire of many, immediately printed (pp). (2p) Pref. to 
He was the reputed author of * vol. 17544 


26. A large Dedication to the P (Clement XI.) bim a parlichlar N. u. The o. 
Account of the State of Religion . n and of 222 PT | dog of Im- publited this 
portance relating to Great Britgin. Signed Richard Steele. | 1 

27. The Nature and Duty of a public Spirit; a Sermon preached at St James's Weſtmin- of it here, as we 
Her, on St David's Day, March 1, 1716, Sc. (Reprinted in the volume of Sermons 1754, e cn, 


the contents 
ly when firſt pub- 
lich 


ſay, was choſen without the leaſt thought of reflecting on any one man, or ſet of men, more 
than another; but entirely with a view to the duty of ail equally, to have a ſacred regard to 
the good of the whole, and to ſacrifice all their paſſions to that (4g). (79) _ 
28. The Reſtoration made a Bleſſing to us by the Proteſtant Succeſſion z a Sermon preached © 
before the King May 29, 1716. (Reprinted in the volume of Sermons 1754, Ne 12.)—At 
the requeſt of the then Lord Almoner, to whoſe care the ſermon of that day belongs. The 
ſubject. the reſtoration made a bleſſing by the @roteflant ſucceſſion, which had then juſt 
taken place, muſt be allowed to be as pertinent to the day, as any that could poſſibly have 
been thought of (rr). rt — Arr 
29. A Preſervative againſt the Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors both in Church and 
Appeal to the Conſciences and common Senſe of the Chriſtian Laity. By Benjamin Ld 
Bp of Bangor. The ſubje& of the following papers is made up of three parts. The 1ſt 
relates to our preſent civil eſtabliſhment, and endeavours to ſtate the caſe between the Pro- 
teſtant branches of our Royal Family and the Popiſh. The 2d maintains the right in all 
civil governments to preſerve themſelves againſt perſons in eccigſiaſtical offices, as well as others. 
The zd concerns the very vitals of true religion, and is in truth the cauſe between Feſus 
Cbriſt and thoſe who, profeſſing themſelves his follawers and his minifters, ſubſtitute tbem- 


ſelves in bis place, and aſſume the authority of their great legiſlator and judge (55). (a] Preface. 


30. The Nature of the Kingdom or Church of Chriſt N]; a Sermon pregebed before the King, 
Mar. 31, 1717. (Reprinted in the volume of Sermons 1754, Ne 14. Knoyn too well by 
the many and publick debates occaſioned by it, to need any word about it here. At whoſe re- 


veſt it was commanded to be publiſhed I know not; but I know, that it was not, either 
irectly or indirectly, from any de ſire of mine (it). ( Pref. to vol, 


31. An Anſwer to the Reverend Dr Snape s Letter to the Biſhop of Bangor. I IN 
og Advertiſements in the Daily Courant of June 28, 17179—and in the Evening-Poſts of 
une 29. a 


33. A Preface to Francis de la Pilloniere's Anſwer to Dr Snape's Accuſation, Cc. by the 
Lord Biſhop of Bangor. vey "wy 


34. A Letter to Dr Snape, by the Lord Biſhop of Bangor, —prefixed to Francis de la 
Pilloniere's Reply to Dr Snape's Vindication, Sc. 1 Wee, 

35. Some few Remarks on Dr Snape's Letter before Mr Mills's Book, by the Biſhop of 
Bangor, prefixed to Francis de la Pillaniere's third Defenſe, Sc. | 


36. A Poſtſcript to the Reverend Dr Sherlock Dean of Chicheſter, by Benjamin Lord Biſhop 
of FO after a ſecond Letier to Dr Sherlock, being, &c. by A. Abbley Sykes, 


37. An Anſwer to the Repreſentation drawn up by the Committee of the Lower Houſe of 
Convocation, concerning ſeveral dangerous Poſitions and Dottrines contained in the Biſhop of 
— Preſervative and Sermon, by Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Bangor. (Two editions this 


[M] Dedication to the Pots .] This admirable piece. England men who had ſworn to the government. This 


of grave humour was pu before Sir Richard's 1 many defenſes of the church of England; 
Account of the flate of the Roman Catholick religion but none ſuch as the beſt friends of the government 


throughout the world, It hath been ſaid that the great and the Proteſtant religion could reſt ſatisfied with, 
Swift looked upon this piece, and The D- of W-—-r till appeared theſe two pieces of the Biſhop. Theſe 
Hill the ſame, with an evil eye, as if his province of went to the root, He ſhewed from the plaineſt ſcrip- 
wit were invaded ; and that it was the occaſion of tures that Chriſt alone was king in his own kingdom, 
thoſe ill-natured lines, ſo injurious to poor Sir Richard, and ſole lawgiver ;—that for his laws we muſt appeal 
who was well known to retire before his ſad ſtroke, to him, and his inſpired followers ;—that he had de- 
which deprived him of his faculties, ſolely upon the clared his kingdom not to be of this world ;—and 
principle of juſtice to his creditors, and while he had that the ſanctioas of it were of the ſame ſpiritual na- 
a fair proſpect of ſatisfying all: ture, not of this world —and that conſequently all 


encouragement: and diſcouragements of this world were 

So Steele, who own'd what others writ, not what Chriſt oy of, 1 to make men 

And flouriſh'd by imputed wi of one profe fon, not of one faith; hypocrites, not 

— _ * 8 3 Ense Theſe tenets were looked upon, though 

=o ho Hoot ee falſely, as deſigned againſt all eftabliſhments, and 
Withdrew to ſtarve, and die in Wales . 


that of the church of England in particular ; and the 


| biſhop was attacked by the 2 names in the | 
[M The kingdom or church of Chriſt.) Dr Snape's church (18) for the belt defenſes of both church and (18) Rev. Dr; 


ſtate. Their real arguments and miſrepreſentations Snape, dbcrlock, 


cunt of ache the Bangorian controverſy ; but it may be ſaid to take he ſolidly confuted; their ſlanders, calumnies, falſhoods ters, Potter; 


confiderable 

meblers, &. 
With occafional 
obſervations by 


Philanagnofles people, and rekindle an expiring rebellion, raiſed by 
1719. the joint forces of Papiſts, Nonjurors, and Church F and not the ſhame, of Chriſtianity. ment. 


: Mr Law,) &c. 
its riſe from the ſeizing a number of copies of (17) a he — never a moment departing from the manly 
collection LA papers written by the late Right Reverend characters of the Chriftian divine and the accomplifbed 

Geo ickes, D. D. 1716, deſigned to inflame the gent/eman ; making controverſy what he wiſhed it (19), (19) Pref. to 
and proved by his example it might be,—the glory, Civil Govera- 
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1718. 


1718. 
B. 11. 


1718. 


— 
B. 12. 


1719. 


1720. 
B. 13. 


1720, 
B. 14. 


1720-21. 


1922, 
1723, 


1724-5. 


1723. 


1724. 
1725. 
1729, 


1732. 


| lowed by the fall of others (ww). 


H O A D LY. | 
38. An Anſwer to a Calumny caſt upon the Biſhop of B by the Reverend Dr Sberloct, 
at the Conclu/ion of bis new Book, intituled, A Vindication of the Corporation and Te At, 
by Benjemin Lord Biſhop of Bangor. 0 | | 
39. An Anſwer to a late Book written by Dr Sherlock, intituled, The Condition and Ex- 
a of our bleſſed Saviour vindicated, by* Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Bangor. 
40. The common Rights of Sub eds defended, and the Nature of the Sacramental Te?! con- 


fidered, in anſwer to the Dean of Chicheſter" s Vindication of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, 


by Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Bangor. | 

41. A Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mrs Elizabeth Howland, in the Pariſh Church 
of Streatham J Surry, May 1, 1719. See Note F. (Reprinted in the volume of Sermons 
1754, Ne 15. | : 

* An * to the Reverend Dr Hare Sermon, intituled, Church Autbority vindi- 
cated, c. with a Poſtſcript occaſioned by the Lord Biſhop of Oxford" s (Potter) late Charge 
to bis Clergy, by Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Bangor. ON, 

He was the reputed author of | 

43. The D—n of W—r fill the ſame, or his new Defenſe of the Lord Biſhop of Bangor's 
Sermon, &fc. confidered as the Per forme of a great Critick, a Man of Senſe and a Man of 
Probity. (See note M.) By an impartial Hand. | 

44. A Sermon preached before the Houſe of Lords at St Peter's Weſtminſter, on January 
30, 1720-21, being the Anniverſary of the Martyrdom of King Charles I. (Reprinted in 
the volume of Sermons 1754, N' 16.)—Publiſhed by order of the Houſe of Lords. It 
was not calculated to provoke, but to appeaſe the paſſions of men; and, as far as publickly 
appeared, it was received without any marks of much diſpleaſure againſt it (uu). 

He was the reputed author of 5 

45. Several Letters in the London Journal, figned Britannicus (the Biſhop not author of 
all ſo ſigned) from September 15, 1722, to Fanuary 9, 1724-25. | 

46. Remarks on My Kelly's Speech at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, Sc. and Remarks on 
the late Biſhop of Rocheſter” s ( Atterbury ) Speech at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, Sc. (both 
contained in ſome of theſe Letters) were ſeparately publiſhed in folio 1723 by Britannicus. 

47. A Charge to the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Saliſbury at the Primary Viſitation of, Sc. 

48. An Enquiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Britain, &c. 

49. A Defenſe of ditto. At the end of this . he expreſſes himſelf on his fa- 
vourite, as it is a moſt important, ſubject, in theſe honeſt terms: I think myſelf obliged to 
do myſelf juſtice, particularly with regard to (ſome) papers in the London Fournal which con- 
cerned the liberty of the preſs, by declaring, that I never either ſaw or heard of them before 
publication, or read them ſince, or any part of them, but what I found cited in ano/her 
Paper, which imputed them to me. And this I mention, not to cenſure what I have not 
read, unleſs as others have repreſented it, but becauſe I would not willingly ſuffer in the 
opinion of thoſe whoſe rights and liberties I have ſtudied through my life to defend, as at 
laſt betraying them in a point which ever appeared to me to be of the greateſt importance to 
them. My principles upon this ſubject are known both to the higheſt and leweſt of all I con- 
verſe with. I never had any ground to think that there was any defign of making the leaſt 
alteration in the laws relating to this; nay, I have had the pleaſure to hear it utterly diſowned. 
And as for myſelf, if there be a point of liberty more than all others my favourite point, it 
ſtill is, as it has been ever ſince 1 could think, this of the liberty of the preſs. I can never 
think it a reaſon for laying any reſtraint, that miniſters are ill treated or abuſed. They that 
will have power, ought to be content with this perguiſite, which will always attend upon it. 
And ſhould I myſelf be the ſubjef of wit and ſatire every Saturday throughout the year, 


this ſhall never make any alteration either in my judgment or behaviour with regard to this; 


but I will ſtill ſupport what hurts myſelf, becauſe I truly think it is the ſupport of the whole 


liberty we enjoy; and that the fall of this one particular inſtance of liberty will ſoon be fol- 


he) from the proſecution of printers and publiſhers, now again, after ſo many diſappoint- 
ments, ſet on foot? I defy 1 to name any one inſtance (excepting the caſe of high trea- 
ſon) in which a proſecution of this ſort did not end to the prejudice of the adminiſtration, 
even where they ſucceeded in the ſentence for puniſhment, much leſs where they perhaps can 
never ſucceed, but muſt go on ſtill ro be diſappointed, as they have been already. I wiſh 
they would conſider this experience, inſtead of conſulting their preſent anger. I am ſure 
I could preſently name them twenty inſtances of the truth of what I now ſay, and what I 
have often ſaid to them and heirs heretofore. 
o. An Account of the Life, Writings, and Chara#er of Dr Samuel Clarke [O]. (Printed 
before Dr Clarke's volumes of Sermons.) | V 
. e 


0] Dr Samuel Clarke.) This laſling mouument to * to the cauſe of religion and learning united; and as 
the memory cf his great friend concludes in theſe mo- theſe works of his mult laſt as long as any language 
deſt and affectionate terms: Having thus paid this remains to convey them to future times, perhaps I 
* lat duty to the memory of this excellent man, which may flatter myſeif that this faint and imperfect ac- 
I could not but eſteem a debt to ſuch a benefactor count of him may be tranſmitted down with _ 

0 ö 4 n 
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About this time he writes his ſentiments to Lady Sun- 2228 
don, in all the openneſs of friendſhip. What can be propoſed by the adminiſtration (lays g., * 
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51. A plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament [P] of the Lord's Supper, 
Sc. To which are added Forms of Prayer, —As for the ſake of one ſort of Chriſtians, I ne- 
ver ceaſed to inculcate the Neceſſity of univerſal-obedjence, to the will of God f that there 
might be no left to them of acceptance without his: ſo for the defenſe and ſupport 
of others in their Ancere endeavours to pleaſe God, againſt all thoſe uneaſy impreſſions of 
ſuperſtition which they had a right to be freed from, I made it my care to ſtate and ex- 


- - 


, 
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1754. 


1755» 


1757. 


(20) This ap- 
pears from his 
letters to that 
lady, MS, 


| Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


. * without ſuch an affiſtance, can live, I 
* myſelf greatly recompenſed for the want of any . 


plain the commands peculiar to Chriſtianity, from the firſt declarations of Chriſt himſelf 


and his 
little tendency 
to have (xx). 111 

52. Sixteen Sermons formerly printed, now 
added Six Sermons upon public Occaſions, 
of Wincheſter. - 


53- Twenty Sermons, the firſt nine 


* of ambition and ſelf intereſtedneſa, if fearful leſt 
every thing elſe ſhould 44 too weak to keep the 
© remembrance of myſelf in being, I lay hold of his 
fame to prop and ſupport my own, I am ſure, as 
I have little teaſon to expect that any thing of mine, 

all think 


And I hope it will be thou 2 ce 


* other memorial, if my name may go down to poſte- 
* rity thus cloſel 5 to his; and I may myſelf be 
* thought of and ſpoken of in ages to come under. the 
character of the friend of Dr Clarke.'—lIt may not be 
impertinent to add here, that the Biſhop, as well as 
his friend, was honoured with frequent conferences 
with Queen Caroline. Some pains had been taken to 
give both her and the late King (when Prince and 
Princeſs of Wales) falſe impreſſions of his character, 
and the tendency of his writings ; and he owed the 
particular opportunities he was afterwards honoured 
with of clearing thoſe miſrepreſentatious, to the moſt 
intimate friend 
the excellent (20) Mrs Clayten (afterwards Lady Sun-- 
don) who brought to the court, and through life pre- 
ſerved there, one of the wiſeſt heads and one of the 
beſt hearts in the world. | S084 ET 
LP] Nature and end of the ſacrament.) As this ma- 
ſterly performance rationally limited the nature and 
of this ve rite to the words and actions of 

our Lord himſelf at the inſtitution of it, and to thoſe 
of St P. afterwards (the only certain inſpired ac- 
counts of it) it was conſequently unfavourable to the 
commonly-received opinions of its iar efficacies 
and benefits, and accordingly met with a very warm 
though weak oppoſition.—A new edition (the 5th) was 
printed off when Bp Warburton's Rational Account, &c. 
was publiſhed, 17613 and the publication was ſome 
time deferred, as the author defi 


ject. 

CV] Clement Chevallier, Efq;] This letter was oc- 
caſioned by the villainous attempt of one Bernard 
Fournier {a Popiſh convert, and Curate in Jerſey, 
who came into England to purſue an appeal to the Bi- 
ſhop from proceedings in his court there) by a forged 
note over a 22 of his Lordſhip's, to defraud him of 
no leſs a ſum than 8300]. For the ſecurity of him- 
ſelf and his family, the Biſhop was obliged to call 
Fournier and his note into chancery, where he ob- 
tained a judgment in his favour July.23, 1752, That 
the note bearing date the 4th of September, 1740, ſet 
up by the defendant Fournier, againſt the plaintiff the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, appears to L and is, a graſi fraud 
and contrivance” of the defendant Fournier Toe ther 
with all coſts of ſuit, viz. 1571, 136. 2d. By this 
judgment he had it in his power to proſecute Fournier 
for orgery in any court of common Jaw ; but he would 
not take away the wretch's life, or be the occafion of 
any farther perjurirs; of which he had incurred the 
guilt in this, as well as in a former cauſe with the 

enn of Jerſey, upon an action in the King's bench, 
for forging four notes upon that Dean to the value of 
upwards of i ooo l. but Fournier continuing to be trouble- 
ſome, and td ey without any mark of remorfe or ſub- 


ip he had many years cultivated with . 


ed to have added 
a poſtſcript on that occaſion ; but his death prevented 
it, and we are informed no papers remain on the ſub. 


apoſtles, in ſuch a manner, as that they might appear to honeſt minds to have as 
to create diftreſs and uneaſinaſs as they were deſigned in their 
* 


firſt Gmplicxy 
' by © 
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collected into ont Folume, Sc. To which. are 


of them preached before the King in Lent, Se. ty 
54 A Letter from the Biſhop of Wincheſter to Clement Chevalier, Eſq; L Tl, S. 
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His 


* 


miſſiqn) the. countenance of his · old patron (a gentle- 
man before eſteemed of good character) his Lordſhip 
found it neceſſary to publiſh this remarkable detail of 
the proceedings, and his reaſonings upon them. —This 
was an aſtoniſhing performance of a divine turned of 
eighty one years of age ; and he received many com- 

ments on that account, both by * and letters, 
rom ſeveral of the greateſt lawyers of the age. 

His Lordſhip has been reflected on, both on account 
of Fournier and Mr Pilloniere, as too eafily prevailed 
upon to take deſigning men into his friendſhip and 
confidence. This weakneſs was far from being his 
chatacter, as he was as remarkably acute in his judg- 

ment of men as aof their arguments. He had no in- 
tercourſe at all with Fournier, but ſo far as to judge 
whether his appeal were well founded ; and finding it 
not ſo, he gave him five guineas to help him home to 
his curacy. His com for Mr Pilloniere was 
founded on truths, which were never diſproved, and 
from which he (Pilloniere) never varied; but though 
he lived in his houſe he er was in his confidence. 
-We will add here the account given by his Lordſhip 
of this poor man, in his anſwer to Dr Snape, who, 
for want of argument and candor, had accuſed the 
. Biſhop of harhbau ng a French Teſuit, viz. * That 
Mr Pilloniere had renounced Popery, and embraced 
* Proteſtant principles; and that being recommended 
to him as à ſcholar, he took him into his houſe for 
the ſake of his children's education. And en 
occaſion of Fournier's villainy, the Biſhop adds this 
farther account of him in the preface to this letter. 
* Fournier's affair has given occaſion to many to make 
« yery particular enquiries after another convert from 
* Popery (I mean Mr Pilloniere) who once lived with 
* me. With regard to his charaQter and whole beha- 
* viour, it will not be improper to ſpeak a word or 
two about him, by which I may ſatisfy the curioſity 
of ſome, and re&aify the miſtakes of- others, who 
I find have confounded them. Mr Pilloniere was 
one of the Society of Jeſus, and a Prieſt: he came 
© to England at the ead of the year 1714 ; but not 
* in ſuch haſte as to forget his inſtruments of orders*, 
© or as if he was flying from joſtice. He was recom- 
* mended by ſeveral learned and great men abroad to 
their friends Here, and to me by the moſt unexcep- 
s 
c 
. 


tionable perſons at home, as a man of parts, learn- 
ing, and good character. What greatly confirmed 


the firſt good opinion of him Was, that his own ac- 
count —— that ſociety and the church of Rome 
was confirmed by every one, both friends and ene- 
mies at Paris, where the whole was ſo publick that 
it was known and ajteſted.-by many travellers, 
who happened to be there at that time, In this ac- 
count every ſtep by which he was gradually led to 
take his reſolution was laid before the world with ſo 
many minute particulars, that the deceit muſt have 
been diſcovered, if there had been any. And in 
* his private converſation, he was from the beginning 
* always ready, without reſerve; to name everyplace 
in which he had lived through his whole education 
and reſidence among the Jeſuits, I will not conceal 
from the reader that Mr Filloniere did not, for ſome 
part of his time, behave towards me agreeably to 
: his obligations: © This I ſoon found was occaſioned 


* by 


1 


(xx; Preface. 


s Fournier 


* * 
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H.OADULY.. 
His Lordſhip concludes his preface to the volume df ſermors' 
thought his laſt publication) in terms which | 
life, as to that | ary occafion. H an Mjudge (ſays he) from ſome diſcourſes in 
this volume, I uſed to entertain my perifhioners, in my Sunday diſcourſes, with poli- 
tical and controverſial points, they wil be as much #5faken as many othets were hereto- 
diſappointed, ho came to hear me with the fame notion. The Sermons on the 
Terms of Acceptance, printed long ugo, may beſt ſhew:in how plain and how particular 
© a manner I endeavoured to inſtruct thoſe in whom I was moſt nearly concerned. 
© The only inferences in my own favour, which I wifh to be drawn from what is now 
* publiſhed, are, that I never omitted any one publick opportunity, in proper time and 
© place, of defending and 8 the true and only foundation of all our civil arid re- 
© Iigions liberties, when it was every day moſt zealoufly attacked, and of doing all in my 
© power that all the ſubjes of this go », and tis Ryyal family, ſhould underſtand 
and approve of thoſe principles upon which alone their 1 is fixed, and without 
© which it could never have been rightfully eſtabliſhed, and muſt in time fall to the ground. 
And alſo that I was as ready, whenever occaſion was offered by the writings and attacks 
© of unbelievers, and by the abſurd repreſentations of others, to defend a religion, moſt 
© amiable in all its precepts, and moſt beneficial to human ſociety, in the only way proper, 
© by ſhewing it in its native light, with which it ſhines in the New Teſtament itſelf, free from 
0 al the falſe paint with which ſeme, or the undeſerved dirt with which others, have co- 
© vered it. 


ume | #f (whith de then 
2 Juſtly be applied to his labours through 


* 


by my not judging it proper for me to intereſt my - other uſeful branches of learning, he ſuddenly de- 
* ſelf at all, by any ſollicitations of mine, for promot- * parted into the golden dreams of the loweſt chymi- 
ing and increaſing a collection of money, ſet on foot cal projectors. This change was ſucceeded by a 


* by ſome worthy gentlemen in his favour, without 
the leaſt motion from me; and this by 2 
an end to all correſpondence between us. A 

this he was very profuſe in giving away to others, 


* ſort of 4 madneſs; in which he was not con- 
tent with his uſual great temperance, but brou 

* himſelf to believe, that by the promiſes of Gerin 
* ſcripture, a good man might by degrees come to 


© live without taking any ſuſtenance at all. In this 
attempt he went to ſuch exceſs, that his conſtitu- 
tion at laſt could not receive any nouriſhment from 
© a con regimen. And by this management be 
brought himſelf to death in the midſt of imagi 
— 


in appearance of want, that competency which had 
been moſt kindly provided for Kim by his friends. 
By this weakneſs he ſoon found himſelf reduced to 
great neceſſities, and then accepted from me, through 
* a friend's hands, a ſmall yearly allowance. At 
length, from the ſtudy of the mathematical and vifions and nightly converſations with 
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To the Right Reverend 
B E NI A M I N., 
Lord Biſhop of WINCHESTER. 


By Dr AKENSIDE. 


ks: What page, in all thy annals bright, 
p G _ Haſt thou with purer joy ſurvey d 
unter Than that where truth, by Hoadly's aid, 
For treaſon quell'd and laws ſecur d, Shines through the deep unhallow'd ſhade 
In every nation Time diſplays | Of kingly fraud and ſacerdotal night? 
The palm of honourable praiſe. * | 
end. dg ena es To him the Teacher bleſs'd 


May firive: but what, alas, can Thoſe Who ſent religion, from the palmy field 


(Though bold, yet blind and ſordid foes) By Jordan, like the morn, to chear the weſt, 
To gratitude and love oppoſe, And liſted uptheveil which heavenfromearthconceal'd, 
To faithful and recording verſe ? To Hoadly thus He utter d his beheſt: 
| * « Go thou, and reſcue my diſhonour d law 
I. 2. From hands rapacious and from tongues impure : 
Albi « Let not my peaceful name be made a lure 
3 fay, The ſnares of ſavage tyranny to aid; 
© Thou tamer of deſpotic ſway, % Let not my words be impious chains to draw 
What man, among thy ſons around, Tube free born ſoul, in more than brutal awe, 
Thus heir to glory haft thou found ? 1 e 2 
X & yg 0 


* Mr. Locke 
died in 1704, 


when M rHoadly 
was beginning to 


diſtingulſh him. 


ſelf in the cauſe 
of civil and reli- 


j0us liberty: 
Lord Godolphin 
in 1712. when 
the doctrines of 
the Jacobite 
faction were 
chiefly favour'd 
by thoſe in pow- 
er: Lord Somers 
in 1716, amid 
the practices of 
the nonjuring 
clergy againſt the 
proteſtaut eſta- 
d ihment 3 and 
lord Stanhope 
in 1721, during 
the controverſy 
with the lower 
houſe of convo- 
cation. 
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II. 1. a 


HO ADL v. 


III. 1. - 
No cold nor unperforming hand But where ſhall recompence be found, 
Was arm'd by heaven with this command. Or how ſuch arduous merit crown'd ? 
The world ſoon felt it: and, on high, For look on life's laborious ſcene : 
To William's ear with welcome joy What rugged ſpaces lie between 
Did Locke among the bleſt unfold 


Adventurous virtue's early toils 

And her triumphal throne! The ſhade 
Of death, mean time, does oft invade 
Her progreſs; nor, to us diſplay'd, 


The riſing hope of Hoadly's Name: 
Godolphin then confirm'd the fame ; 
And Somers, when from earth he came, 


And valiant Stanhope the fair ſequel told ®, Wears the bright heroine her expected ſpoils. 
IL. 2. NI. 2. 
Then drew the lawgivers around, Yet born to conquer is her power : 
(Sires of the Grecian name renown d) —O Hoadly, if that favourite hour 
And liſtening aſk'd, and wondering knew, On earth arrive, with thankful awe 


What private force could thus ſubdue We own juſt heaven's indulgent law, 


The vulgar and the great combin'd; And proudly thy ſucceſs behold ; 
Could war with ſacred folly wage ; We attend thy reverend length of days 
Could a whole nation diſengage With benediQtion and with praiſe, 
From the dread bonds of many an age, And hail thee in our public ways, 
And to new habits mould the public mind. Like ſome great ſpirit fam'd in ages old. 
II. 3. III. z. 
For not a conqueror's ſword, While thus our vows prolong 


Nor the ſtrong powers to civil founders known, 
Were his: but truth by faithful ſearch explor'd, 
And ſocial ſenſe, like ſeed, in genial plenty ſown. 
Wherever it took root, the ſoul, reſtor'd 
To freedom, freedom too for others ſought, 
Not monkiſh craft the tyrant's claim divine, 
Not regal zeal the bigot's cruel ſhrine 
Could longer guard from reaſon's warfare ſage ; 
Not the wild rabble to ſedition wrought, 
Nor ſynods by the papal Genius taught, 
Nar St. John's ſpirit looſe, nor Atterbury's rage. 


Thy ſteps on earth, and when by us refign'd 

Thou join'ſt thy ſeniors, that heroic throng 
Who reſcu'd or preſerv'd the rights of human kind, 

O! not unworthy may thy Albion's tongue 

Thee till, her friend and benefaQor, name: 

O! never, Hoadly, in thy country's eyes, 

May impious gold, or pleaſure's gaudy prize, 

Make public virtue, public freedom vile; 

Nor our own manners tempt us to diſclaim 

That heritage, our nobleſt wealth and fame, 
Which thou haſt keptintire from force and factious guile. 


This article was communicated by the Biſhop's ſon, Dr John Hoadly, and, at his parti- 
cular requeſt, is inſerted exactly as he compiled it, though not intirely agreeable to the plan 
of the Biography, with which the Doctor appears not to have been ſufficiently acquainted, 
no references being made to the places in that work, where his Lordſhip's opinions are ſet 
forth. It will therefore be neceſſary, in order to complete it according to the ſaid plan, to 
make the following additions: 1. An account of the Biſhop's controverſies with Dr Atter- 
bury, with extracts from his pieces therein, are inſerted in Vol. I. p. 266 [G] and [H, 
269 [N], and in 270[O]. 2. His controverſy with Biſhop Blackall is noted to his ho- 
nour in Vol. Il. p. 802[C]. 3. An account of his controverſy with Dr Calamy, Vol. II. 
p. 1111 [D]. 4. His letter to Mr (afterwards Biſhop) Fleetwood on Miracles, why not an- 
twered by that prelate, Vol. III. p. 1968[E]. 5. An account of his controverſy with Dr 
Snape about ſome alterations ſaid to be made in the MS. of his ſermon upon The nature of 
Cbriſt's kingdom, before it was printed, Vol. IV. p. 2830[K]. 6. His defence againft 
Dr Snape's cenſures, Vol. V. p. 3245 [H]. 7. His defence of a paſſage in his Perſuaſive 
to Jay conformity, Vol. VI. part ii. 4088 [L]. 8. His interpretation of John vi. 35, 36. 
of imbibing and digeſting Chriſt's doctrine, corrected. 9g. His agreement with Dr Water- 
land in the ſenſe of 1 Cor. x. 16, Vol. VI. part ii. 4166 [FJ]. 10. He reviſed and cor- 
refed the MS. of Sir Richard Steele's Criſis before it went to the preſs, Vol. VI. part i. 
38 27 [Tl. 11. He is charged with being at the bottom of a deſign to repeal the Corpo- 
ration and Teſt Acts in 1719, Vol. VI. part it. 4089 [M]. 12. He is cenſured in a vi- 
ſitation ſermon by Biſhop Hare, Vol. VI. part i. p. 3975 [RR]. 13. His fon Benjamin, 
M. D. in his comedy of The ſuſpicious huſband, copies the character of Kitely in Ben. Jonſon's 
Every man in bis humour, Vol. IV. p. 2778 [K]. As to the Bangorian controverſy, in 
which his Lordſhip was drawn into a paper war with Dr Snape, Dr Sherlock, Dr Hare, 
and Biſhop Potter. Of the part relating to Dr Sherlock, a further account will be found in 
that prelate's article. Dr Potter's has been already noted in that Archbiſhop's memoir. 
Enough has been faid by his ſon of the controverſy with Dr Snape, who was bred at Eton 
ſchool, became head maſter of it, and at laſt was removed thence to the Provoſtſhip of King's 
college Cambridge, where he died ſeveral years ago. Our author's fourth antagoniſt in this 


- diſpute, Dr Francis Hare, was in point of learning nat inferior to the reſt; he was bred at Eton 


ſchool, and from that foundation became a fellow of King's college Cambridge, where he 
had the tuition of the Marquis of Blandford, only fon to the illuſtrious Duke of Marlborough, 
who appointed him Chaplain-general to the army. He afterwards obtained the Deanery of 


Worceſter, and thence was promoted to the Biſhopric of Chicheſter, which he held till his 
Vor. VI. Sue. T Ce death. 


[102] 


[102] 


(See their 
articles, 


7) See Mr 


ack ſon's ar- 


(I) An opinion 
which he ex- 
fly borrows 
rom Dr Cud- 
worth. 


(xz) This prohi- 


bition might 
perhaps impreſs 
an opinion no 
ways favourab 


le Raymond, and Mr Sanders, afterwards Chief 


HOADLY. HOLT. 


death. Beſides his writings in this controverſy, he was the author of ſeveral other learned 
works, particularly an edition of Terence, with notes, in 4to. The book of Pſalms in He- 
brew, put into the original poetical metre, 4to. He alſo wrote ſeveral occaſional ſmaller 
pieces; but that which made the greateſt noiſe, was his pamphlet intituled The difficulties 
and diſcouragements which attend the ſtudy of the Scriptures, &c. in confirmation whereof, he 
rep-elents the characters and caſes of Dr Clarke and Mr Whiſton (*). After his death, his 
works were collected and publiſhed in four volumes, 4to. Upon the whole it is obſervable, 
that our author, Bp Hoadly, on the preſent occaſion, acted a conſiſtent part, his doftrine 
in this ſermon being intirely agreeable to what he had before publiſhed in defence of occa- 
ſional conformity. However, it was alledged by his antagoniſts, and not, as I remem- 
ber, expreſly denied by himſelf, that the diſcourſe was drawn up and printed in the view 
of facilitating a deſign then in agitation to repeal the Teſt Act. 

From this account of Dr Clarke, and his extraordinary veneration for that divine, it 
has been inferred that his Lordſhip inclined to Dr Clarke's doctrine concerning the Trinity; 
which indeed, though not improbable, yet it is evident, if he did ſo, that he knew how 
to diſtinguiſh between a private opinion and the practice of the church. It has been al- 
ready ſhewn, that, when Biſhop of Saliſbury, he refuſed to admit Mr John Jackſon, even 
at Dr Clarke's requeſt, into a prebend of that church, without ſub!cribing the thirty-nine 
articles of religion (T). | 

His Lordſhip's Plain account of the nature and end of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
&c. is not unjuſtly ſaid to have met with with much warm and weak oppoſition ; but one 
exception is intimated to this remark : it is ſaid that the fifth edition was printed off when 
Biſhop Warburton's Rational account, &c. was publiſhed in 1761 ; and the publication was 
ſome time deferred, as the author deligned to have added a poſtſcript on that occaſion ; 
but his death prevented it, and we are informed no papers remain on the ſubject. As 
Biſhop Warburton's tract is allowed to be worth particular notice, a brief account of his 
reaſoning cannot be unacceptable : He obſerves, that our ag thor's argument is compriſed 
in eight propoſitions, which being recited at full length, he maintains, that there is a 
fallacy in the fourth, which runs thus: I cannot be doubled that be ( Jeſus) himſelf ſufficiently 
declared to his firſt and immediate followers, the whole of what be deſigned ſhould be unger- 
flood by it, or implied in it. Now, I apprehend this (ſays Dr Warburton) to be the faulty 
link ; and that all the connection it has with the propoſitions which precede and follow it, 
lies in the unperceived ambiguity of the terms sUFFICIENTLY DECLARED; Which may 
either be declared by expreſs words, or on the other hand declared by fgnificative circum- 
ances, ſuch as reſpect the time, the occaſion, the mode of acting, or the manner of ſpeak- 
ing: for the communication of our thoughts is carried on as well by EXPRESSIVE ACTIONS 
as by woRDS AND SOUNDS, nor did the firſt bear a ſmall part in the converſe of the an- 
tients, eſpecially amongſt the Jewiſh people of all ages to the time in queſtion (). Hence 
he conludes, that this ſacrament was not {imply a memorial or remembrance of Chrift, as our 
author aſſerted, but that it was of the nature of a feaſt upon the ſacrifice (F). Dr Warburton 
afterwards hence proceeds to invalidate our author's other arguments againſt the opinion of 
particular benefits being conveyed in this ſacrament; and upon the whole concludes, that 
each partaker receives the ſeal of pardon, and conſequently of reſtoration to his loſt in- 
heritance. | 


HOLT [Sir Joan], a very eminent lawyer, and Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas Holt, Kant. ſerjeant at law in King Charles the 
Second's reign, by Suſan his wife, daughter of John Peacock of Chawley, near Comnore 
in Berkſhire. He was born Dec. 3o, in 1642, at Thame in Oxfordſhire, and educated at 
Abingdon ſchool, while his father was recorder of that town. From this ſchool he was 
removed to Oxford, and was a gentleman commoner of Oriel college, under the tuition 
of Mr Francis Barry ; but before he was of ſufficient ſtanding for a degree, he entered 
himſelf of Gray's inn, and applying with great induſtry to the ſtudy of the law, he was 
called to the bar, and ſoon became a very eminent barriſter. Upon the impeachment by 
the Commons of the Earl of Danby, in 1678, the Lords appointed Mr Holt to be of his 
counſel [A]. Feb. 13, 1685, he was made Reco der of London; and April 22, 1686, 
or thereabouts, he was called to the degree of a ſerjeant at law. He diſcharged the re- 
corder's office with much candour and applauſe for about a year and a half, when he was 
removed on the refuſal to give his hand toward taking away the Teſt [B]; but he was 


(J) See Divine 
legation, Vol. II. 
book iv. 


[4] He awas choſen counſel for the Earl of Danby.) clergy, for any ſoldier, taking pay in the King's (2) Sir Edward 
The other council were Serjeant Raymond, father to fcrvice in his wars beyond ſea or in Scotland, to Herbert, 2 
that eminent lawyer the late Lord Chief —— deſert his officer, King James, in 1687, or about ſame binde, 


. n the ſame 
uſtice the latter end of 1686, would have extended to engen was 


upon our lawyer, Of the King's Bench; but the Commons, by a vote the army raiſed by him in time of peace to in- giſmiſſed from 


the ſex parſia- which was poſted round Weſtminſter. hall and the 


menti, which he 
afterwards la- 


boured to re- 
train and keep 
within due 
bounds. 


ſlave the nation, and becauſe our Recorder would being chief 


Parliament-houſe, prohibited the ſame upon the ſe- not expound this law to the King's deſign, he was juſſice of the 


vereſt penalties (1). put out of his place, which he held by patent from 
[B] He refuſed to concur in taking away the Teſt.) the crown (2). | 
The ad which makes it felony without benefit of > 


choſen 


Kmg's Bench. 
The judges 
places being then 


held only durante 
bene placito. 


ly) It is dated 
Cept. Ith that 
r. 


= -% N — ' = — ** 1 . 
—_ * * 
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choſen a member of the convention parliament called by the Prince of Orange in 1688: 
he was appointed one of the managers for the Commons at the conferences held with thoſe 
of the Lords about the abdication and the vacancy of the throne. This undoubtedly for- 
warded his advancement ; May 4, 1659, he was made Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court 
of King's Bench, and at a meeting of the Governors of the Charter-houſe at Whitehall, 
on the ſeventh of the ſame month, he was choſen one in the place of Lord Chancellor 
Jeffries; he was alſo ſworn at Hampton court into the Privy Council, Auguſt 2 5th fol- 
lowing. Upon the removal of Lord Chancellor Somers, in April 1700, King William 


preſſed Lord Chief Juſtice Holt to accept of the Great Seal ; but he declined it, whereupon 


a temporary commiſſion was granted May 5th, the ſame year, to him, together with the 
two other Chiefs and the Maſter of the Rolls, and after a few days the Seal was given to 
Sir Nathan Wright. Upon the death of King William, he held the place of Chief Juſtice 
to be determined, and therefore politically declined exerciſing the ſaid office, whereupon 
Queen Anne in council gave orders for making out a new writ for him[C]. In 1708 
he publiſhed the Reports mentioned below, with ſome notes of his own [D]. Thurſday, 
February 9, 1709, was the laſt time he ſat in court, and finding his health to decline, he 
made his will the fame year (a): he had long laboured under a lingering illneſs, which ended 
in his death March the 5th following, at his houſe in Bedford-row, London, in the ſixty- 


eighth year of his age. His corpſe was conveyed to Redgrave in Suffolk (5), in which (2) Some part 


© his real eftate 


riſh church it lies, under a moſt ſumptuous marble monument, repreſenting the figure of wa; purchaſed 
is Lordſhip in full proportion, fitting upon à chair in his robes of juſtice, and under him 
the inſcription below [E]. His Lordſhip married Anne, daughter of Sir John Cropley, of grave, premier 


. Clerkenwell in Middleſex, Bart. by whom he had no iſſue, whereupon his real eſtate, 
which was very conſiderable, devolved to his only brother Rowland Holt, chief 


clerk for 


inrolling pleas in the Court of King's Bench [FI. His Lordſhip was always remarkably 
ſtrenuous in nobly aſſerting, and as vigorouſly ſupporting the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject, to which he paid the greateſt regard upon all occaſions, and never ſuffered the leaſt 


by kim of the 
Barons of Red- 


Baronets of 
England, His 
brother and heir 
ſettled there, and 
his nephew 
Rowland Holt is 
member of the 


. preſent parlia- 
or indeed without the ſe- ment, 1764, for 


reflection tending to depreciate them, either to paſs uncenſured, —_ 
vereſt reprimand. No Chief Juſtice perhaps ever continued in that office ſo long as Lord $ufvik, together 
Chief Juſtice Holt did, his Lordſhip having maintained it twenty-two years ſucceſſively, gu Th-Charies 
with great reputation for his courage, integrity, and complete knowledge in his profeſſion ; Mileen ball, a 
he applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to the functions of his important office; he was a per- 3 Tha. rom 
fect maſter of the common law, and as his judgment was molt ſolid, his capacity vaſt, and mer, of whom 
underſtanding clear, fo he had a firmneſs of mind, and ſuch a degree of reſolution, as could © one leet 
never be brought to ſwerve in the leaſt from what he thought to be law and juſtice. He of Dr Joſeph 
had, upon ſeveral great occaſions, ſhewed an intrepid zeal in aſſerting the authority of the law, gp > oe 
not fearing when he thought the law was with him, to incur the indignation of both Houſes 

of Parliament, which he incurred by turns. He was fucceeded in the place of Lord 

Chief Juſtice by Serjeant Thomas Parker, afterwards Lord Chancellor, and Earl of Mac- 


clesfield, a lawyer of a very different character from that of Sir John Holt [G]. 


[C] An act had paſſed in King William's reign, 
1mpowering all perſons in offices of truſt, to act 
therein after his deceaſe as before for ſix months, 
unleſs otherwiſe diſplaced by the ſucceſſor, and par- 
ticularly in the office of Chief Juſtice, which was then 
guamdiu ſe bene gefſerit, yet Sir John Holt held it to 
be determined by the demiſe of the King. Our 
Chief Juſtice apparently governed his condug} at this 
juncture, by that maxim of the civil law, that abun- 
dans cautela non nocet. ; 

[D] A report with ſome notes of his own.) It was 
intituled, A report of divers caſes in pleas of the crowns 
adjudged and determined in the reign of the late King 
Charles the Second, with directions for juſtices of the 
peace and others, collected by Sir Jobn Keyling, Knight, 
late Lord Chief Juſtice of his Majeſly's Court of King's 
Bench, from the original manuſcript under his own hand. 
To which is added the report of three modern caſes, viz. 
Armſtrong and Lilley, the King and Plummer, the Queen 
and 45 ; 

[EF] The inſcription on his monument.) It runs thus: 


In 1764 
came 


Optime de ſe merito 
Poſuit. 


Die Martii vto ubceix ſublatus eſt ex oculis noſtris. 


Natus xxx Decembris anno MpcxLit. 


Another monument of his integrity and righteouſ- 
neſs as judge, was erefted to his memory in the 
7. 1 _ Ftv. 5 8 

F] Chief clerk for inrollin as in the t 0 
Ale Bench.) Tie . 27 this place 44 
been granted by King Charles II. to his Majeſty's na- 
tural fon the Duke of Grafton; and the ſame becom- 
ing vacant after the Duke's deceaſe in Sir John 
Holt's time, there was a conteſt at law between him 
and the young Duke of Grafton about the diſpoſal 
of it. But the matter was at length accommodated by 
the interpoſition of the King himſelf, who, though 
my Lord Chief Juſtice might have and had the right, 
engaged his Lordſhip to make a handſome allowance 
out of the profits to an orphan, who had loſt his fa- 
ther in the public ſervice of his country. My Lord, 


M. 8 as aboveſaid, gave the place to his brother, who en- 

- Raſt * joyed it to the time of his death. | 
Jonaxnurs Hour Equitis Aur. [G] His Lordſhip, by his will, bequeathed to his 
Totius Angliz in banco regio Lady who ſurvived him many years, an annuity of 


Per XXI annos continuos 
CAPITALIS JUSTITIARIT, 
Gulielmo Regi, Annz Reginz 
Conſiliarii perpetui. 
Libertatis ac legum Anglicarum 
ASSERTORIS, Vindicis, Cuſtodis, 
' Vigilis, acris, et intrepidi. 
Rolandus frater unicus et hares 


700 l. per Ann. for her life, in confirmation, as he 
there declares, of a deed made to her of the ſame ſum 
in his life time, charging all his real eſtate with the 
payment of it. He alſo bequeathed large legacies 


out of his perſonal eſtate to the children of his bro- 


ther, whoſe grandſon, Rowland Holt, Eſq; is now 


efſor of the real eſtate, fituated at Redgrave, and 
night of the ſhire for Suffolk. The other member is 
Tho. Charles Bunbury, of Barton in that county (3), an 


(3) Son of the 


Rev. Sir Will. 


Bunbury, of 
Milden- hall, 


eſtate which he enjoys as deſcendant from a ſiſter of Sir Suffolk, Bart, 


Thomas 
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Thomas Hanmer, Bart. who is mentioned in this work 
under the article of Dr Joſeph Smith, -in a letter to 
whom Sir Thomas having animadverted on the be- 
haviour of Dr Warburton, the preſent Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, his Lordſhip procured the caſtration of 
that letter out of this work, where it was firſt printed : 
but the letter havicg been, before ſuch an unforeſeen 


HUTCHESON [Francs], an ingenious author, was the ſon of a Diſſenting mi- 

niſter in the north of Ireland, and was born Auguſt 8, 1694. 

the grammar-ichool, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſuperior capacity, he was ſent to 

begin his courſe of philoſophy to a Preſbyterian academy in Ireland, but removed thence 

in 1710, and entered a ſtudent in the univerſity of Glaſgow in Scotland. Here he renewed 

his ſtudy of the Latin and Greek languages, and applied himſelf to all parts of literature, 

in which he mace a progreſs ſuitable to his uncommon abilities; but chuſing to make 
divinity his profeſſion, he proſecuted that ſtudy at Glaſgow ſeveral years; after which he 
returned home, and entering into the miniſtry, was about to ſettle in a ſmall congregation 

of Diſſenters in the north of Ireland, when ſome gentlemen about Dublin invited him, 

about the year 1721, to ſet up a private academy there: he complied thereto, and met 

> with much ſucceſs, notwithſtanding two ſeveral attempts made to a proſecution for taking 
upon him the education of youth, without qualifying himſelf by a ſubſcription of the ec- 

(#) He eſcaped cleſiaſtical canons, and a licence from the Biſhop (a). 


the miſchief in- 
tend-d by the 
influence of his life, 
friend Archbp 


N iT * * 
* 


HUTCHESON. HUTGHINSON. 
came out in octavo The life of ibe Rigbe Honourable Sir John Holt, Knight, Lord Chief 
Fuſtice of the King's Bench, containing ſeveral arguments touching the rights and liberties of 
the people, delivered by bis Lordſhip in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne. This 
piece has furniſhed the ſubſtance of the preſent article, OY 


to be profeſſor of moral philoſophy at Glaſgow (5), where he paſſed the remainder of his (% He procures 
in a manner highly honourable to himſelf, and ornamental to that univerſity. A firm 
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caſtration, referred to by me in a ſubſequent article of 

the ſame volume, which thereby appeared to be im- 

rfe& for that reaſon, the K. ſheet, with the 

etter, was reprinted in 1763, more perfect than be- 

fore, with ſome notes by myſelf, for the uſe of this 

work. - . 
P 


After a proper education at 


In 1729 he accepted an invitation 


from Primate 
Boulter of Ar. 


Kine, an acccunt CONftitution, and a pretty uniform ſtate of good health, excepting ſome few ſlight attacks mash in Ir:ling, 


of whom may 
be ſeen in this 
work, VoL V. 


of the 
of his age at his death, which happe 
at Dublin, he married Mrs Mary 


gout, ſeemed to promiſe a longer life, yet he did not exceed the fifty- third year very fd tir 
ned at Glaſgow in 1747. 
Wilſon, a gentleman's daughter in the county of Lan 


the donation of 


Soon after his ſettlement u <xÞibirioner, 
to be bred to 


Sg any of the learn- 


ford, by whom he had a ſon, Francis Hutcheſon, who ſurvived him, became a doctor of & Hell ffeng x 


phy ſic, and publiſhed, from the original manuſcript of his father, 4 Hſtem of moral pbilo- 
ſephy, in three books, Glaſgow 1755, in two volumes quarto (c); to which is prefixed, 
Some account of the life, writings, and character of the author, by the Reverend William 
Leechman, D. D. Profeſſor of Divinity in the ſame univerſity, to which I owe the 
He wrote ſome other pieces, which are mentioned 


(*] Is the title 
* 


materials of the preſent memoir. 
below [ A]. 


[4] Theſe are, 1. An enquiry into the ideas of 

beauty and virtue, Dublin, 1725, 8vo., The late Lord 

Viſcount Moleſworth is ſaid to have taken great plea- 

ſure in his converſation, and to have aſſiſted him with 

his criticiſms and obſervations upon this book before 

it came abroad; and it is obſervable that this Lord's 

particular acquaintance, the Earl of Shafteſbury, was 

of the {ame opinion which is maintained by our au- 

thor in this treatiſe, that theſe ideas are thought not 

(1) See the Earl innate yet connate in the human mind(1). Our author 
of ny received alſo the like favour from Dr Synge, Biſhop 
— 2 of Elphin (2). The firſt edition was publiſhed ano- 
nymous, but the merit of it would not ſuffer him to 

(z) There is an be long concealed. Lord Granville, then Lord Lieut. 
— of Ireland, ſent his private ſecretary to enquire at the 
VI. of this work, bookſellers for the author, and when be could not 
learn his name, he left a letter to be conveyed to him; 

in conſequence of which he ſoon became acquainted 


HUTCHINSON [ Jonx ], an Engliſh author, whoſe writings have made no incon- 
ſiderable noife in the learned world, was born at Spennythorn in Yorkſhire, anno 1674 3 
and being deſigned by his father (a) for a ſtewardſhip 
gave him ſuch ſchool learning as the place afforded [4]. At the age of nineteen he went 
to be ſteward to Mr Bathurſt of Skutterſkelf in Yorkſhire, and from thence to the Ear! of 
Scarborough, who would gladly have engaged him in his ſervice, but his ambition to 

957 him to continue there, and he removed ſoon 
after into his Grace's ſervice. About the year 1700 he was called to London to manage 4 


(a) He was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſmall 
eſtate of about 
gol. Per Ann, 


ſerve the Duke of Somerſet would not ſu 


[A] Such ſeboul learning as the place afforded.) The 
remaining part of his education was finiſhed by a 
gent!eman that boarded with his father, who is ſaid 
to have inftrufted him not only in ſuch parts of the 
mathematics as were more immediately connected 


ſwers to them in theſe public papers. Both the let- 
ters and anſwers were afterwards publiſhed in a ſepa- 
rate pamphlet, P 


Glaſgow, 


with his excellency, and was treated by him all the 
time he continued in his government with diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of familiarity and eſteem. 2. A treatiſe 
of the paſſions, &c. Both theſe pieces have been 
often reprinted, and always admired, both for the ſen- 
timent and language; even by thoſe who have not 
aſſented to the philoſophy of them, nor allowed it to 
have any foundation in nature. 3 Some papers of 
his, accounting for laughter in a different way from 
Hobbes, with ſome remarks on the Fable of the bees, 
were inſerted in the collection called Hibernicus's 
Letters, publiſhed in 1734, 8vo. 4. Some letters in 
the London Journal 1728, ſubſcribed Philaretus, 
containing objections to ſome parts of the doctrine 
in The Enquiry, &c. occaſioned our author to give an- 


for fome gentleman or nobleman, 


with his deſtined employments, but in every branch 
of that uſeful ſcience; and at the ſame time fur- 
niſhed him with a competent knowledge of the cele- 
brated writings of antiquity (1). f 


. . law- 


(x) Bibliotheca |, 
Biographia. 


5 


{z) Mentioned 
in the next 
remark, 


(4) See Dr 
oedward's 
article, 


„ Biblio, Bi 
4 Eiblio, Biog, 
u deſore. 


— 


HUTCHINSON. 
law · ſult of confiderable conſequence between the Duke and another nobleman, and during 
his attendance in town he contrafted an acquaintance with Dr Woodward, who was the 
Duke*s phyſician. Between 1702 and 1706, his buſineſs carrying him into ſeveral pa 
of England and Wales, he made many obſervations which he publiſhed in a ſmall pam- 
phler, under the title of Ob/ervations made by J. H. moſtly in the year 1706. In his travels 


he employed himſelf in collecting foſſils, and put his collection into the hands of Dr 
Wood ward, upon the to digeſt and publiſh them, with farther obſerva- 
tions of his own ; but the or neglecti is ‚ 
favourable notions of his intention to 
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This 
part, which contains the ſum and ſubſtance, or the 


by a ſecond 
principles of the ſcripture philoſophy [D]. From this time he continued publiſhing a 
volume every year, or every other year, till his death, which indeed was apparently oc- 
caſioned by too intenſe an application to his ſtudies. He had been accuſtomed to make 
an excurſion for a month or ſo every year into the country for his health, and the neglect 
of this in purſuit of his ſtudies brought him into an ill habit of body, which prepared 


the way for its diſſolution, 


He contented himſelf with ſhort airings, which being per- 


( Witneſs the 


ev. Mr Cate of 
formed upon an high-kept unruly horſe, gave him ſuch ſudden jerks, as occaſioned an Br fol, the Hom 
overflowing in the gall, which was the immediate cauſe of his death [EZ]. He died Aug. 


28, 1737. 


He was a genius ſui generis, of a very ſingular compoſition, as is evident 
from his writings, which ſhew that though he did not want parts [F] or learning, 
imagination ſo much diſturbed and ſo violent, as to lead captive his judgment, 
his temper, which breaks out into much ill lan 


yet was his 
and inflame 
guage, and a ſpirit of perſecution and 


cruelty. And hence it came to paſs that he not only died unnoticed, but that little atten- 
tion has been ſince paid to his works [G]. Yet he is not without his followers, and thoſe 


too among the learned. (S) LH]. 


Dr Woodward neglected to perform his promiſe. 
* — An in * his . 
that he was bereft, in a manner not to be mentioned, 
of his obſervations and collections; nay, even of the 
credit of being the collector: however what has been 
ſaid, that the large and noble collection which Dr 
Woodward bequeathed to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, was furniſhed by our author, muſt be taken 
with large grains of allowance © 

[C] Moſes's principia, Part I.] Tis here that he 
threw out ſome hints of what had paſſed between 
himſelf and Dr Woodward, whoſe -natural hiſtory 
of the earth he ridicules, and his account of the ſet - 
tlement of the ſeveral ſtrata, ſhells, and nodules, by 
laws of gravity, which laws he tells him every dirty 


im pertinent collier could contradict and diſprove by 
ocular demonſtration. 


D] The principles of the ſcripture philoſophy.) As 
Sit Iſaac 1 2 —— — 22 the 
principles of his philoſophy, our author on the con- 
trary aſſerts that a plenum and the air are the 1 
ples of the ſcripture philoſophy. In the introduction 
to this ſecond part, Mr Hutchinſon hinted, that the 
idea of the Trinity was to be taken from the three 

rand agents in the ſyſtem of nature, fire, light, and 
irie; eſe three conditions of one and ſame 
ubſtance anſwering wonderfully in a typical or 
ſymbolical manner to the three perſons of one and 
the ſame efſence. This tis ſaid ſtruck the celebrated 
Dr Samuel Clarke fo forcibly, that he ſent a gentle- 
man to our author upon his performance, and defired 
a conference with him on that propoſition in parti- 
cular ; which however Mr Hutchinſon, after re 
ed ſollicitations, thought fit to refuſe (4). 

[E] The immediate cauſe of his death.) Dr Mead 
was with him the Monday before he died, and urged 
him to be bled, ſaying at the ſam: time in a plea- 
ſant way, I will ſoon ſend you tc Moſes, meaning to 
his ſtudies, in alluſion to the title of Moſes's principia; 
but Mr Hutchinſon taking it in another ſenſe, an- 
ſwered him in a muttering tore, I believe Dy you vill, 

Vos. M. Sur, 


and diſmiſſing Mead, afterwards ſent for another phy- 
ſician (5). 


[F] He did not want parts.] In 1712 he completed 
a machine of the watch kind for diſcovering the lon- 
itude at ſea, which was approved by Sir Iſaac 
ewton, 1. e. the attempt. Mr Whiſton, in his Lox- 
tude and latitude, &c. ſays, he had very lately been 
wn by our author, a very curious and inquiſitive 
perſon, a copy of a MS. map of the world, made 
about eighty years ago, taken by himſelf from the 
original; wherein the variation is reduced to a theory, 
much like that which Dr Halley has ſince propoſed, 
and in general exactly agreeing to his obſervations, 
but with this advantage, that therein the northern pole 
of the internal loadſtone is much better ſtated than it 
is by Dr Halley. 


[G] His works.) They were publiſhed in 1748, in 


Duncan Forbes, 
Dr Hodges, D. D. 
Arthur Onſlow, 
Sp-aker of the 
Houſe of Com- 
mons; not to 
mention Mr 
Bates and Spear- 
man, the editors 
of his works, 
and ſeveral 
others, 


(5) Idem, 


12 vol. 8vo. by Mr Julius Bate (“), a zealous ad- (e Aged 
vocate of our author, who preſented him to the v — 


living of 
had — you to My Hutchinſon by the Duke of 
Somerſet (6). 

[H] He had his followers among the learned.) This 
founder of a new religious ſe, not only maintained 
that all true philoſophy in general is contained in 
the Bible (7), as had been done by ſome other viſiona 
ries before him, but that the covenant of grace i 


clearly typified by the cherubims in the prophet 


Sutton in Suſſex, the preſentation of which Efq; 


(6) Idem. 


(y] Hebrew 
15 writings. 


Ezekiel's viſion (8), under the old covenant of works. (3) Ezekiel, 


One of his firſt proſelytes was Mr Catcut, 
man of Briſtol, who, in a ſermon Of the Elobim, ex- 
plains Ezekiel's viſion in theſe words, This then, 
* ſays he, was the appearance; The head of a bull, 
© a man, and lion together, and of an eagle; ſo 
* they had three heads and four viſages; the bodies 
were all joined in one, by this fignifying, the unity 
of the eſſence, and the diſtinction of the perſons, 
and man taken into the eſſence by his perſonal 
union with the ſecond perſon, whoſe conſtant em- 
blem was the lion, expreſſed by cherubim, a word 
* compounded of chr, ug a word of likeneſs, and 

Dd — 


in 
LE 


1 


© rubim, the great ones, great in every reſpect, and in 
the higheſt degree; the animals ſeen in | cpm 
* ance were RUBIMS, ones among the crea- 
© tures, the chief of tame, the wild, and the 
«* winged kinds, ſo it was named the fimilitude of the 
« great ones.” This explanation of the ſcholar was 
b approved and defended by the maſter, who ſays it is 

certain that the hieroglyphical emblems were never 
pretended to be explained before, and 'tis certain they 
4 ained now(g). We are further told, that be- 


See his 
g 22 — certainty of this expoſition, the admiſſion of 
. Bedford, it is a capital article of ales) that this of the 


cherubim exhibits the maker and performer of the 
And 


covenant and oath, and that all religion was 


(10) His Treatiſe formed before theſe emblematical faces (10). 


upon power for the better conceiving the form of the cherubim, 
P. So. fo very material to be known, Mr Hutchinſon cauſed 

a print of it to be engraved, repreſenting the two 

cherubims on the cover of the ark in the Holy of 

Holies, and above them the Shechinab, or divine glory, 

and below them the high prieſt ſprinkling blood to- 

ward the ark. This * inſerted in his G/ory and 

(rr) p. 120. Gravity(11), and ſays that both the Old and New 


HUTCH 


INSON. 
Teſtament were wrote to 
ences to, what was exhibit 
all the heathen books do but aim at deſcribing the 

ſhadows of what was exhibited in it. He alſo gives 

the ſame print in his book intituled, The covenant in 

the cherubim, and in Hebrew writings pere. And 

the editgrs of his works have prefixed the plate to 

ſeveral of the volumes, with this title, The chriſtian 

covenant in hieroghyphics, and have told us moreover in 

their preface to the ſaid works, ſome of which were 

wrote in explanation of this hieroglyphic, and moſt 

of them with a reference to it, that cherubim is one of 

the inconteſted explanations given by the author, and 

that they have the permiſlive power of all the Biſhops 

in our church, to make the cherubim ſo explained to 

be in hieroglyphics a ſacred image; to deſcribe, as 

far as figures could go, the aleim and man taken into 

their eflence. This doctrine of the cherubim was 

examined in a maſterly manner, and with admirable 

temper and decorum to be groundleſs, by the 

Rev. Dr Sharp, Archdeacon of Northumberland, and 

Prebendary of Durham (12), a moſf worthy ſon of a et works 
moſt worthy father, Archbiſhop of York. 1763, ro, 


lain, and are but refer. 
in the figure, and that 
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Sg ACK SON ons j, a learned philoſophet and divine, was the eldeſt 
ſon of the Rev. John Jackſon, firſt Rector of Senſey near Thirſk, 
and afterwards Rector of Roſſington and Vicar of Doncaſter in 
a& Yorkſhire, by Anne Revell his wife. He was born at Senſey, in the 
= wapentake of North Alletton, in that county, April 4, 1686, and 
® educated at Doncaſter ſchool under the famous Dr Henry Bland (a), (a) Aftetwards 
TIE who obſerving his proficiency often, left the inſtruction of the ſcho- Pan Mater of 
$ lars to his care. Thus accompliſhed he was entered of Jeſus col- and Dean of 

| lege Cambridge, towards the end of 17023 and from his reſidence at — 
Midſummer following, he proſecuted the academical ſtudies with diligence, and learned 

Hebrew under the celebrated Simon Ockley (5). He proceeded A. B. at the uſual period, 

and in 170% leaving the univerſity, he was appointed tutor to the children of Mr Simp- 
ſon, at Renſhaw in Derbyſhire, In the mean time the Rectory of Roſſington having 

been reſerved from the death of his father for him, by the corporation of Doneaſter, he 

took Deacon's orders in 1708, and performed the ſervice of that church, as far as his or- 

ders permitted, till 1710, when having completed his 24th year he was ordained Prieſt, 

and entered into the full poſſeſſion of that Rectory. But the parſonage houſe being gone 

to decay, he boarded at |, 4 wh and in 1712 married Elizabeth Cowley, daughter of 

John Cowley, Eſq; collector of exciſe there. Upon this marriage he entirely rebuilt the par- 

ſonage houſe at Roſſington, and went with his bride to reſide in it. In 1714 he commenced 

author, and publiſhed three anonymous letters in defence of Dr Samuel Clarke's Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Trinity [ A]. From this beginning he perſevered in writing upon that 
controverſy, and the adjuncts thereof, almoſt the whole remainder of his life; and the 
prodigious number of his books abundantly ſhew him to be fully employed. Mr Tonſon 
the bookſeller, when in 1716 intending to publiſh a Bible with paraphraſe and notes by ſe- 


(b) Profeſſor of 
Arabic at Cam- 
bridge, 


veral hands, applied to hi 


by Dr Clarke to undertake the comment upon the prophets, () pr Clarke, 


propoſing a handſome gratuity, he declined the offer [B], and the ſame year engaged in detter to him 


in the cauſe of his friend againſt Dr Waterland [C]. 
order to take his degree of A. M. but finding ſuch an oppoſition raiſed againſt it as he was 
not able to remove, he deſiſted from the purſuit (c). Preſently after his return he received 
a conſolatory letter from Dr Clarke, who alſo procured for him the Confraterſhip of Wig- 
ſton's _ in Leiceſter, to which he was preſented in 1719 by Lord Lechmere, in 
bellt of WROTE gift it was as then Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter (4). Upon this promo- 

tion our author left Roſſington and removed to Leiceſter, which he was glad to do on ac- 
count of his wife's bad ſtate of health. Beſides, as Confrater, he was alſo afternoon 


i The fame 
Chancellor had 
given Dr Clarke 


that hoſpital 
abou: a year be- 
fore, 


[4] Dr Clarke's ſcripture deftrine of the Trinity.] 
Ta the firſt of theſe letters he returns Dr Clarke thanks 
for his very learned and judicious book of the Scrip- 
ture doctrine, &c. and adds, by God's — I owe 
the preſent ſettlement of my mind in (1 doubt not) 
the true faith of the ever bleſſed Trinity. Theſe 
letters were ſo acceptable to the Doctor, that he wrote 
a reply, in which he begins thus; © I am very thank- 
* ful to God for the effet my endeavours (though 
not perſonally known to you] have had upon you, 
and I can never ſufficiently commend your courage 
in acknowledging it as you have done (1).“ This 
correſpondence afterwards ripened into a thorough 
elteem, ſo that Dr Clarke ever after, as appears by 
his letters, continued to addreſs our author in terms 


(1) Theſe replies 
were printed 
with our au- 
thor's letters in 


1714 
(2) Their firſt 


perſonal ac of the moſt cordial aud affectionate friendſhip (2). In 
| pF I den ſeveral letters he expreſſes an earneſt defire to 
Neri fel him further preferment in the church. He affifted 
fone tim: after. him with books and obſervations upon them, and fe- 
wards, veral of theſe he ſubmitted to his judgment. - 

LB] He declined the propoſal.) This year there paſſ- 
ed ſeveral letters between him and Mr Whiſton, upon 
the ſubject of igfant baptiſm, which he defends 

Es againſt that friend, as he does the lawfulnefs and 


cles b. B. Ni, Validity of lay baptiſm to another — correſ- 
ll, ReSor of Pondent. But whether in the laſt letter hi had an eye 
$t Gz!er, Cr p- Or no to Dr Waterland does not appear, who once 


ple gate, Lon- denied the validity of lay baptiſm ; however, he after- 
= wards changed his opinion (3). 
[C] He entered into the diſpute with Dr . — 
In the courſe of this controverſy, which contin 
the beſt part of bis life, he was conſtantly aſſiſted b 
( In p. Dr Clarke ; but enough has been already ſaid of this 
Gitte and Dr Sontroverſy (4), and | wiſh the reader may not think 
| a it even more enough to give the titles of the books 
cles. 


ſecond defence of ſome queries, &C. in a litter to the 


on the occaſions 
writes thus: It 
is of great ſervice 
to the Jacobite 
cauſe, to diſcou- 
rage ſuch per- 
ſons as you are, 
I ſhall particu- 
larly thank the 
then Chancellog 
and Dean 
Sherlock for be« 
ing of a bettet 
preacher irt. 


publiſhed in it by Mr Jackſon, as follows: 1. A col- 
lection of queries, wherein the moſi material objefions 


In 1718 he went to Cambridge, in 


from ſcripture, reaſon, and authority, which have as jet 


been alledged againſt Dr Clarke's ſcripture dctrint of the 
Trinity, and the defences of it ate pr and anſwer- 
ed, Ec. by a clergyman in the country; with a dedi- 
cation to Dr Clarke, who had peruſed and reviſed it 
the year before; and having made ſeveral alterations, 
particularly to ſoften the language, ſtrongly recom- 
mended the publication of it. In the preface he 
gives an account of the reaſon and manner of its 

ublication, in anſwer to the account given of it by 
Dr Waterland, from which however he differs not in 


ſubſtance(5). 2. A reply to Dr Waterland's defence (5 This pieces 


his queries, c. by a clergyman in the country, t ſeems gave of- 
1232 1722, 8 vo. 3. Remarks on Dr Vaterland s — to ſome of 
is own ficck or 
Dotor, by Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, London, 1723, 2 


8 vo. 4. Farther remarks on Dr Waterland's farther 
wvindication of Chrift s divinity : by Philalethes Can- 
tabrigienſis, London, 1724. 5. A true narrative of 
the controverſy 2 the doctrine of the Trinity; 

a reply to Doctor man's hiflorical account, 
* 2 author of 1 to Dr Waterland's 
defences, c. London, 1725 (6). 6. Nowatiani 2 — 
Prefbyteri Romani a que ſuperſant omnia, etc.— 2 Vindication 
Studs Fohannis — ecclefie Anglicanæ Preſßyteri 1 
et de Wherwell in comitats Hantonia prebendarii, anonymous ani- 
London, 1728. 7. Chriſtian liberty aſſerted; and madverter, eſ- 
the Chriflian Trinity windicated againſ! a book written pecially as to the 
by Dr Waterland, and inticuled, The importance of <onfubttantiality 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity afferted, Ac. by a 25 ef 
clergyman in the country, 1734. 8. Memairs of the life of Dt Wa- 
life and writings of Dr Vaterland, being a ſummary terland. 
wiew of the trinitarian controverſy for _—_ years, 

ctabwers 


be written by 
Dr Brown, Bp 
of Cork. 


Written by 


Mr Baxter. 


(7) This clergy- 


man was 


wry 


* 


JAICKESON:.. - 


preacher or lecturer of St Martin's church in that town. At the ſame time he did not 


neglect his flock at Roffington (5), which he viſited for two or three. months every year, and 
performed the paſtoral office there till the laſt year of his life. In 1720, May 30, he took 
out a licence from his dioceſan Dr Gibſon Biſhop of Lincoln, to qualify him for afternoon 

her or lecturer, in the pariſh of St Martins aforementioned. In 1721 and the 
ollowing year, ſeveral preſentments were lodged againſt him in the Biſhop's court 
for preaching erroneous doctrines, as alſo in that of the Archdeacon of Leiceſter, Dr 
Trimnel, but he vindicated himſelf in ſo vigorous a manner, that theſe proſecutions were 
defeated. Vet after the cafe of the Arian ſubſcription was publiſhed by Dr Waterland, he 
reſolved, with his friend Dr Clarke, never to ſubſcribe the articles any more, by which re- 


(H He kept 4 


ſolution he loſt, about 1724, the hopes of a Prebend of Saliſbury, which Biſh 


refuſed to give him without ſuch — 24 
in Hampſhire by Sir 


fore to the private Prebend of Wherw 


fuch objection to him, nor indeed did the place 
hſhed, The duty of ſubjeds towards their governors, a ſermon preached before 


author pub 


Hoadly 
However, he had been preſented be- 
John Friar, who made no 
ire ſuch qualification. In 1723 our 


D]. 


the Hon. Colonel Charles Churchils regiment of dragoons, at their camp near Leiceſter, 


Aug. 1723. 


feveral practical diſcourſes, being an expoſition of 


In 1728 he publiſhed The duty of a Chriſtian ſet forth and explained in 


the Lord's prayer. To which is added, 


A diſcourſe on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper: for the uſe of families. Upon the 


death of Dr Clarke, in May 1729, Mr 


Jackfon fucceeded to the Maſterſhip of 


Wig- 


ſton's hoſpital, by the preſentation of the Duke of Rutland, then Chancellor of 


Dutchy of Lancaſter (); but either this or the following year was denied the uſe of the 


pit at St Martin's. In 1730 our author 


a 
of human reaſon [E]; and afterwards oublithed two or three pteces more in fupport of the 
ſame cauſe againſt Dr Gibſon's ſecond Paſtoral letter. 
remarks on a book intituled, Chriſtianity as old as the creation. 
an ſwer to a book intituled, Things divine and fu 
(> Suppoſed to things natural and human (e). In 1735 he publiſhed, A diſſertation on matter and 
ſpirit, with ſome remarks on a book, intituled, An inquiry into t 
In 1736 he printed, A narrative of 


ſoul (f). 


pul- (®) He held {+ 


red in another diſpute, namely in defence n bis lie de, 


atural conceived by analogy, with 


nature of the human 


e repaired and 
made ſeveral ad- 


In 1731 he attac Tindal in Wiens to the 
in 1733 he publiſhed, An . 


the hoſpital, and 
by degrees in- 
creaſed the pay 
of the poor pege 
ple from 23. 


the caſe of the Rev. Mr Jackſon's being to. to 3% a 


refuſed the Sacrament cf the Lord's Supper at Bath(g). In 1742 our author had an ) k wa we 


epiftolary debate with his friend Mr W. Whiſton, concerning the order and times of the a 
high prieſts, In 1745 our author entered the hiſt againſt Mr Warburton [F], the p 


between the Docter and a clergyman in the country, &c. 


Biſhop 


[E] A diſpute in defence of human rea/on.] The firſt 


London, 1736. 9. A confutation of the fifth of Mr tract is intituled, A plea for human reaſon, ſhewing the 


Moor's propoſitions of natural and revealed religion, 


James Fofter, Which relates to the doctrine of the Trinity. In @ letter 
the famous Soei- ts 4 clergyman(7). To which is added 8 latter to Dr 


Alan. 


0 by] Lond. Mag. 


Waterland, London, 1738. 

[D] Bie Hoadly refuſed him a Prebend without 
fubſcription.) Mr Jackſon gave an account of this re- 
fuſal in a letter dated at Leiceſter, June 10, 1730. 
* I was abroad, fays he, when yours came hither, 
* and received it at my return kome the other day— 
The cauſe of my not being made a Prebend of Sa- 
* rum, was my refuſing to comply with the Biſhop's 
demand (made by Dr Clarke) of ſubſcription. 1 
never talked with the Biſhop myſelf about it, but 
Dr Clarke did ſeveral times, and told me more 
* than once that the Biſhop would give me a Prebend 
* on the terms of ſubſcription, but not otherwiſe. 
* Dr Sykes told me to the ſame purpoſe when I was 
* laſt at London. Dr Clarke had, as he told me, 
* urged the Biſhop that the law did not require ſub- 
* ſcription, which I thought might have prevailed 
* with him who had written againſt izpoſitions. But 
* the Biſhop's anſwer was, that all others ſubſcribed, 
* and it would not look well in his books to admit 
* one without ſubſcription, though be would not ſay 
that the law required it. This is the true ſtate 
of my caſe, as I had it from Dr Clarke.” The 
Biſhop's denial is more remarkable, conſidering how 
often he had intimated his diſlike of all ſuch ſub- 
ſeri ptions, eſpecially by the pieces be wrote in, 
The Bangorian controverſy, during which too our 
author had publiſhed The grounds of civil and eccle- 
fiaſtical government briefly conſidered ; to which is 
added, A defence of the Biſhop of Bangor againſt 
the objections of Mr William Law (2); a 223 edi- 
tion of which was printed in 1718. 

(a) This learned author came into the world in the cloſe of the laſt 
century, was bred at Cambridge, where he took both his degrees in 
arts; ſometime after which he became tutor to a gentleman's ſon at 
Putney near London, and at length was invited to a gentlewomaa's 
houſe (if I miſtake not in Glouceſterſhire) where he continued till 
his death, April 9, 1761(®), having publiſhed 1. Three letters to the 
Biſhop of Banger. 2. Remarks on the fable of the bees, Ke. 3. A 
practical treatiſe of Chriſtian perfection. 4. A ſerious caſe to a de · 
wout and boly life. 5. The abſolute unlawfulneſs of flage entertain» 
ments, 6. The caſe of reaſon, &c. in an anſeber to Chriftianity as 

$ 


Sufficiency of it in matters of religion: 


Moſts. . A 6, Of juſti 
11 17. 1E 


a letter to the 
Right Rev. the Biſhop E »don, Landoa, 1730, He 
ſets out thus: My Lord, Having carefully peruſ- 
ed your Lordſhip's ſecond Pafferal letter to the 
* ple of your eee occaſioned by ſome late writing, 
in which your Lordſhip ſays it is aſſerted, that rea- 
* ſon is a ſufficient guide in matters of religion, with- 
* out the help of revelation, I find your Lordſhip to 
* oppoſe that principle univerſally, without regard 
© to man's having or not having opportunities of 
* knowing the revealed will of God; nay, i 
* and teaching your people, that reaſon of itſelf is an 
* inſufficient guide in matters of religion without any 
limitation; conſequently that i is inſufficient after 
* men, who by God's providence have no other guide, 
have made the beſt uſe of their reaſon, which in 
their cumſtances they were able to do The reader 
will eafily ſee the unfairneſs of this repreſentation 
of the Biſhop's doctrine, which indeed is ſo palpably 
notorious, that one can hardly forbear imputing it to 
2 reſentment at his Lordſhip's eſpouſing, as he ſtrenu- 
oufly did, the opinion and doctrine of Dr Waterland 
vpon the Trinity. The other pieces in this diſpute 
were, 1. A defence of the plea of kuman reafon, being a 
reply to a book intituled, plea for divine revelation, 
m a letter to the Rt. Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Lon- 
don, London, 1731. 2. Calxmny no convidion, being 
a vindication of the plea for human reaſon, againſt the 
afper fins of a book under the name of Jobs Brown, 
London, 1731. 3. The ſecond part of the plea for hu- 
man reaſon, &c. London, 1732. 

[F] He entered the liſ with Mr Warburton.) That 


gentleman, having publiſhed remarks upon the au- 
thor's — above, he publiſhed The be- 


old as the creation. 7. A demonſtration of tbe errors in hop? 
plain account of the ſacrament. $. The grounds and reaſons 7 i- 
flian ation. 9. An anſwer to Þ- Tropp's yſeourſe of the 
bens over much. 10. An 


aps — 11. Ti hon oe, 
. 0 


donbt jene the wuths of the 
&c. ad. — to a &c. (T). 1 
of love, &c. 


of letters, c. 1 


fie 


manner by 
reſent Coney. 


14. A confutation of Dr Warburton's divine logation Tacob 


and 
of them. 


very public 
Dr 


P 
22. 


f the works of 
the right uſe 
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"Biſhop bf Glouceſter, upom his Divine legalen of Moſes, in anſwer to. which he printed 
De F a Ps proved to 15 4 fundamental article of the religion of tb 
Hebrews, &c. This gave riſe to a controverſy, which was carried on with much indecent 
language on both ſides till the year 1749, when our author publiſhed Remarks on Di | 

 Middleton's free inquiry into the miraculous power ſuppoſed to haue ſubfiſted in thi 

Chriſtian church after the days of the apoſtles. From this to the year t752, our author 
did not employ the preſs at all, but that year came out his capital work, intituled, Cbro- 
nolagical antiquities, &c. in 3 vols, 4to. This was his laſt performance at the preſs. He 
afterwards made many collections and preparations for printing an edition of the New 
T:ftament in Greek, with Scholia in the ſame language, and would have inſerted all the 
various readings, had not the infirmities of age, which came upon him ſome years before 
his death, prevented him from finiſhing this deſign. His bodily ftrength declining for 

| ſome years, and the faculties of his mind gradually decreaſing (of which he ſeemed but 
roo ſenſible) he became incapable of cloſe application to ſtudy ; bur ſtil! his thirſt after 
knowledge continued to his death, which happened on Thurſday May 12, 1763. By his 
wife, who died before him in the latter end of December 1760, he had twelve children; 
four of which, one fon and three daughters, are now (1764) living, John the ſon is a 
batchelor : The eldeſt daughter married Mr John Green of Leeds, merchant, by whomi 
ſhe had two daughters, who died young: The ſecond daughter married Mr Billam, apothe- 
cary at Leeds, and by him has a ſon and daughter living: The third, Elizabeth, married 
Mr Abbot of Sutton near Leiceſter, but has no children. Among the numerous offspring 


of our author's teeming genius, ſeveral have eſcaped tiotice in the courſe of this memoir; 
a liſt of which may be ſcen below [G]. | 
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A Preface to A critical enquiry into the opinions and Ed 


lief of a future flate 8 to be a fundamental article 
of the religion of the 

were refle tions on the aut har and his wvritings, contained in 
the ſecond part of Mr Warburton's remarks, &c. London, 
1745. In an anſwer to this Mr Warburton publiſhed 


pradtice of the ancient philoſephers, &c. Hereupon 
came out by our author, A farther defence of the an- 
tient philoſophers, again the miſrepreſentations of a 
critical enquiry prefaced by Mr Warburton, London, 
1747. The critical Enquiry though wrote by another 
perſon, yet being publiſhed by Mr Warburton, our au- 
thor thereupon makes this animadverſion, We have, 
* ſays he, before us two Sofas, one exoteric, and the 
other e/eteric, but neither of them has any the leaſt 
+ pretence to Mercury. This was followed by a 
treatiſe of our author's, intituled, 4 treatiſe on the 
smprovements made in the art of criticiſm, collected out 
of the writings of a celebrated hypercritic ; by Pbilo- 
criticus Cantabrigienſis, London, 1748. Mr Warbur- 
ton having made ſome remarks on this piece, Mr 


Jackſon publiſhed the following reply; A defence of 


a late pamphlet called, A treatiſe ow the improvement 
made in the art of criticiſm, being an anſwer to ſome 
remarks made upon it, London, 1749. 

[G] A lift of his other pieces.) Theſe are, 1. f de- 
fence of human liberty, in anſwer to the principal argu- 
ments which have been alledged againſt it, and particu- 
larly to Cato's letters on that ſubjed; in which defence the 
opinion of the antients concerning taſte is alſo diſtinctiy 
and largely conſidered; the ſecond edition; to which 
is added, A windication of human liberty, in anſwer to 
a diſſertatian on liberty and n.cefſity, written by A. C. 


ebrews, &c. occaſioned by ſome ſe- 


( Anthony Collins EG ; London, 1730, gvo. | 2: The 


exiſtence and uni'y of God proved from his mature and 
attributes, fc. to which is added an appendix, where- 
in is confidered the. ground and obligation of morality, 
London, 1734. This piece being attacked by Mr 
m. Law, our author anſwered him in 3. A d:fence 
of a bock intituled, The exiftence and unity of God, &c. 
in anſcwer to a book lately publiſhed by Mr Law, and ins 
tituled, An inquiry into the ideas of ſpace, time, im - 
menſity and eternity, as alſo the ſelf exiſtence, ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence, and unity of the divine nature, ai, 
an appendix in anſaver to A diflertation upon the argu- 
ment a priori, annexed to Mr Law's book, London, 
1735, vo. 4. Several letters to the Rev. Mr FJack- 
fon, from William Dudgeon, @ gentleman in Berwick- 
ſhire, with Mr Jackſon's anſwer: to them, concerning 
the immenſity and ay 4. Gog, &c. London, 1737, 8vo. 
Beſides the ſeparate books and pampblets, amounting 
to the number of 36, I muſt not forget to add his 

anſwer to a note printed at the end of a new edition 
of the firſt volume of Mr Warburton's Divine lega- 
tion of Moſes; a quarter of a ſheet inſerted in a ſheet 
of Additions to his chronology: alſo two detached pieces 
in the periodical paper, called The old Whig, No. 33 
and 39, acknowledged by himſclf. Laſtly, notes con- 
taining alterations, corrections, and additions to his 
Chronology, which, together with an account of the 
materials he collected for his intended edition of the 
New Teſtament ia Greek, are inſerted in an — 
dix to Memoirs of the life and writings of the late Rev. 
My Joan Jacx30N, Maſter of WicsTon's hoſpital in 
Leicefter, &c. London, 1764, 8vo. from which the 
preſent article is extracted. P 


JAMES [Trowas], a learned book-divine and critic, was borri about the year (5) Fati. Own: 
1571, at Newport in the Iſle of Wight, and being put to Wincheſter-ſchool, became a 5; # 355 554 


ſcholar upon the foundation, and thence in his courſe a fellow of New college Oxford in —.— ie by 
(s) Athen. 0 1593 (a). He took his firſt degree in arts May 3, 1595, and commencing A. M. Feb. 162. Wod 
vol. i. col. 537. 


5, 1598 (5), he publiſhed at Oxford in 4to. the following year, Pbilobiblion Ricardi Dunel- Athen a before. 
menſis, with an ndix of the Oxford MSS. He dedicated this piece to Sir Thomas des bab = x 
Bodley, who was then building his library, and refolved to appoint him keeper of it when l 
finiſhed. In the interim Mr James proceeded in the ſame ſpirit to publiſh A catalogue wird James, 
of all the MSS in each college library in both univerſities in 1600, 4to. (c). Two years 

after he was made the firſt libramian to Bodley's library (d), and in 1605 he printed Catalo- 


(eh It does not 
fay a catalogue 
of thoſe in the 


commenced 
D. D. at the 


ſame time. He 
public library of Rus librorum in Bib. Bodleiana, 8vo. and not long after applied himſelf to examine the na, d Hf. a- 
rxcommendes ſtate of all the public libraries in England [AJ]. May 16. _—_ he commenced D. D. (e), phew Richard 
2 Fa and was promoted to the Subdeanery of Wells by the Biſhop of that See. About the f. in. = 
wile to Rich, ſame time the Archbiſhop of Canterbury alſo preſented him to the Rectoty of Monge- Fati. Oxon. 
ompſon. | Y ; ; 


vol. i. col. 197. 


[4] He examined all the public libraries in England.) * laboriouſly ſearching the libraries of England, and 
( Riitan, edit, Mr Camden ſpeaks of him about this time thus(1): * purpoſeth har for the public good, which will be 
— * He is, ſays he, a learned man, and a true lover of * of great benefit to ſtudents-. vi 
com. Mon, „ books, wholly dedicated to learning, who is o Ww 9 e ak: 1 


mouth, | | 
Ee 


ham 


bi 1 3 * 
2 W . 
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ham in Kent, beſides other benefices. Theſe favours were undeviibly ſtrong evidended - 
his, diſtinguiſhed merit, being conferred upon him without any application"on hi part. u 
1620 he was made a juſtice of the , and the ſame year he reſigned the library Keeper's 
Places and betook himſelf more intenſely to his ſtudies ; of what kind theſe were we 
from himfelf [BJ. In the convocation held at Oxford in 1625, of which he was a 
member, he moved to have commiſſioners appointed to callate the MSS of the Fathers in 
all the libraries in England, with the Popiſh editions, in order to detect the forgeries in 
theſe laſt CJ. And this project not meeting with the defired encouragement, he was ſo 
thoroughly perſuaded of the great advantage it would be both to the Proteſtant religion 
and learning, that, arduous as the tafk was, he fer about executing it himſelf, and made a 
(7) Mr Wood progreſs in it, as appears from his works (f), and no doubt would have proceeded much 
ralogue of there Farther, had not he been prevented by his death, which happened about the 59th year of 
amounting to his age, in Aug. 1629, at his houſe in Holywell, Oxford. He was interred in New col- 
The principal of lege Chapel, where no monument being erefted to his memory, the want of it is ſupplied 
for is, e by Mr Wood, who tells us, he left behind him the character of being the moſt induſtri- 
tion of the fe, OUS and indefatigable writer againſt the Papiſts that had been educated at Oxford fince the 
wap 1711, reformation (g). The ſame antiquarian likewiſe obſerves that he wrote a letter to Arch- (2) Athen, 
biſhop Uſher, informing his Grace that he had a kinſman, who by his direction was cel. , m. 
writing Becke:'s life, wherein it ſhould be plainly ſhewn both out of his own writings and 
thoſe of his time, that he was not as he is eſteemed an arch-faint, but an arch- rebel, and 
5) Parr's c- that the Papiſts have been not a little deceived by him (5). This kinſman was his nephew 
—_ — RICHARD JAMES, who was born as well as himſelf at Newport, about 1592, and 
Uker's life. admitted ſcholar of Chriſt- Church —— Oxford from that of Exeter, Sept. 23, 1608 (i), (i) Wood, col. 
one Mas is inti- proceeded A. B. Oct. 12, 1611, and A. M. Jan. 24, 1614 (k), and became probationer Fel- * _ 
tio Thame Can- low Sept. 30, 1615 (H, about which time he entered into holy orders, and was a frequent vol. 1. col. 188 
— wh. © nc preacher [DJ. About 1619 he travelled through Wales into Scotland, and thence to 1) Athen Ones. 
160 folio pages. Shetland, Greenland, and into Ruſſia, of which he wrote obſervations the fame year. He . 1. col. 6:5, 
.. (=) Idem. col. proceeded B. D. July », 1624 (m), and not long after aſſiſted the celebrated Selden in | 
_ compoſing his Marmora liana, publiſhed in 1628 (2). He was alſo very ſerviceable (») Mr $eltea 
to Sir Robert Cotton and his ſon Sir Thomas, in diſpoſing and ſettling their noble library: puns Piet 
») Theſe were, and with the former of theſe (who was no friend to the . he was committed 225 N. wadie 
uring his confinement he com- Ege. 


4 
FL. 
4 
- - 


— — library ſome time before his death (o), which was occaſioned by a quartan ague, brought 

edit, 1673, 40. upon him by a too intenſe application to his ſtudies in Dec. 1638. He died in Sir Tho- 

— mas Cotton's houſe, near Weſtminſter-hall, and was interred on the ſeventh of that month 

— —_ in St Margaret's church adjoining. He left forty-five MSS of his own compoſing or 

2636, 1am. collecting, all in his own hand writing, which coming into the hands of Thomas Greaves (p), (2) Sce an fe. 
with » copy of were placed in the Bodleian library. Mr Wood ſays he was noted by all that knew him, — 
eompofßton, to be a very good Grecian, poet, an excellent critic, antiquary, divine, and admirably well man under ihe 
| eb 98 {killed in the Saxon and Gothic languages; though humorous, he was of a far better judgment . 

che firſt of them, than his uncle, and had he lived to his age, would have ſurpaſſed him in publiſhed books. Greaves. 


[B] The bent of his fludies.] I have of late, ſays he my pains; I would not doubt but to drive the Pa- 
(in a letter dated May 1624, to a friend) given my- * = out of all their lurking-holes. But alas my 
ſelf to the reading only of MSS, and in them I find * Lord, I have not encouragement from our Biſhops. 
ſo many, and ſo pregnant teſtimonies, either fully * Preferment I ſeek none at their hands, only 401. or 
for our religion, or againſt the Papiſts, that it is to be * 60 l. a year for others is that I ſeek, which being 
wondered at. And in another letter to Archbiſhop gained, the cauſe is gained, notwithſtanding their 
Uther, the ſame year, he aſſures the primate he had * brags in their late books. Mr Briggs, ſays be in 
reſtored 300 citations, and reſcued them from cor- the ſame letter, will ſatisfy you in this, and ſundry 
ruptions, in thirty quires of (2). He had be- other projects of mine, if they miſcarry not, for 
(n) Letters an- Pong ry paper F Pw 
nexed to Parr's fore written to his Grace upon the ſame ſubject, in a want of maintenance. It w deſerve a princes 
hte of Uſher, letter dated Jan. 28, 162 3, where he obſerves that in 2 If I was in Germany, the ſtate would de- 
p. 66 and 77. Sixtus Senenfis, Alphonſus de Caſtro, and Antonimus's * fray all charges. Cannot our eſtates ſupply what 
Summæ, there were about 500 baſtard brevities, and * is wanting? If every churchman that has 100l. a 
about 1000 places in the true authors which are cor- * you and upwards, lays down but a ſhilling for every 
rupted ; that he had diligently noted, and would * er- 
ſhortly vindicate them out of the MSS, being yet take the reprinting of the Fathers, and the ſettin 
only conjectures of the learned. b N 5 
cc] 0 dete@ the forgeries in theſe la.] We may books printed with printed or written; collating of 
form a more than — — conjecturt of his plan * Popiſh tranſlations in Greek; and generally what- 
from a paſſage in the lait cited letter to Uſher: 1 den 
have, ſays he, gotten together the flower of the I will take _ me to be a Magifter S. Palatii in 
« Engliſh divines, who would voluntarily join with * England, if I be 
me m the ſearch. Some fruits of their labours, if [D] And «vas a frequent preacher.) Mr Wood hav- 
your Lordſhip deſires, I will ſend you up. And ing mentioned two Latin ſermons ad clerum in Acad. 
6 2 I be ſo happy as to have other twelve thus Oxon. one printed in 1625, the other in 163 3. 4to. be- 
© beſtowed, four in tranſeribing orthodox writers, ſides five Enyliſh ſermons preached and printed with- (3) One of his 
* whereof we have plenty, that for the ſubſtantial in that time, tells us, That of three ſermons preached ons is in- 
* points have maintained our religion (40 or Fol. : _ 
* would ſerve) four to compare prints with the of Lear was without a text, according to the moſt of preaching 
* new; four others to compare the Greek tranſla- ancient manner; another againſt the text; and a th 
tions by the Papiſts, as Vedelius has done with Ig- beſide it (3). I need not ſay that this ſhews him to have % ori, 1 Cor. 


* natias, wherein he has been ſomewhat helped by been a perſon of ſome humour. | ix, 16. 


1630, 4˙0. 
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That noting was wanting . ether of whic iF-conered upon. 2 
him, Hercules 's Jabours would have ſeemed n trifle [E : _ Oo 


[E) Herealts's Iabours would have a trifſe.] * Hebrew, Greek; and. Latin; knowing well che 
The antiquary ſeems to have had bis eye u the rr im- 
letter which our author's uncle wrote to Archbiſhop * menſe beyond all other men in reading of the MSS; 
Uſher above-cited, where having mentioned his ne- of an extraordinary ftile in penning ; fuch a one as 
» phew's writing Becket's life, he recommends him to I dare balance with any prieſt or Jeſuit in the world 
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that in theſe term: This kinſman of mine, of his age, and ſuch a one as I could wiſh yout. 
* as well as myſelf, Thould be right glad to do any © Lordſlup had about you; but tas inimica bo- 
* ſervice to your Lordſhip in this kind. He is of * nis eff moribus, and both fath and motherleſs, 
* ſtrength, and well both able and learned to effec- * and almoſt (bat for myſelf) I may ſay (the mort 


* tuate ſomewhat in this kind; critically ſeen both in is his pity) friendleſs. 


JOHNSON Conn], a learned divine, and author of The unbleody ſatrifice, was (. tic wii «is 
born December 30, 1662, at Friendſbury near Rocheſter in Kent, of which place his fa- dee, Kent, 4- 


ther, Thomas Johnſon, A. M. was Vicar (a); but dying about three years after the birth of cally 1655, 
this only ſon, he was carried by his mother to Canterbury, and put to the King's-ſchool . K ren 
G That excel- in that city (4), where he made ſuch a quick proficency, that he was ſent to M tered into both 


bur ten her Mr college Cambridge, March 4, 1677, at fifteen years of age; whence after 
Lo") ter of gree Of A. B. he removed to Bennet college April 19 1682, upon 
this ſchool, ſcholarſhip of Archbiſhop Parker's foundation by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 


the year, 


being recommended for a ſtudious and induſtrious youth. About two years after he en- Mader: his. of 


Corpus Chriſti 


tered into Deacon's orders, and became Curate to Mr Thomas Hardreſs, Rector of Up- Cambr. 

G Bret's life of Per and Lower Hardres near Canterbury (c). He commenced A. M. in July 1685 [A], . 318. 

ar author. His and being ordained Prieſt (4) December 19, 1686, was collated by Archbiſhop Sancrott, /4) By Mae, 

mater (ns. the gth of July 1687, to the Vicarage of Boston ſubtus le Bleyne, with the adjoining one wt. Meters. 

the education of Of Hern- Hill, not far from Canterbury [BJ. He complied to the revolution in 1688, 

ber don and one and preached a remarkable ſermon at Feverſham, on Luke xvü. 32. Remember Lot's wife, 

Ste, ane wherein he fet forth the great danger of looking back ; with another in the ſame ſpirit 

din be bad at at the cathedral of Canterbury againſt hypocriſy, which gave great offence to ſome of the 
Prebendaries, and occaſioned a fort of inhibition of that pulp 


eſtate ſhe bad at 
Burnham in that 
neighbourhood, 
She was daugh- 
ter of Francis 
Drayton, A. M. 
rettor of Little 
Chart, in this 
lüsceſe. 


[4] He commenced A. M. in July 1685.] Hap- 


ning on this occaſion to common place in the col- 
— chapel, Dr Spencer, the maſter, was ſo much 
pleaſed with his exerciſe, that he prevailed with 
the ſociety to pre elect him into a fellowſhip on the 
16th of this month; but none becoming vacant be- 
fore he was otherwiſe provided for, he was never ad- 
mitted (1). a 
[B) Net far from Canterbury.] Here he found two 
Roman Catholic families ſettled (Hawkins and Petit 
of Colkins) of good eſtates, who upon a Prince of 
their religion coming to the throne, entertained great 
hopes of its being eſtabliſhed, and were not wanting 
in their endeavours to that purpoſe. This put him 
upon ſtudying the Pop*ſh controverſy, in order to 
guard his pariſhioners againſt their artful inſinua- 

(z) lem. ibid tions (2). 

C] He married a daughtcy of Thomas Jenkin.] She 
was half ſiſter to Dr Robert Jenkin, maſter of St 
John's college Cambridge, who was born there in 
1656, and after a proper education at Canterbury- 
ſchool, was ſent to St John's college Cambridge, of 
which ſociety he firſt became fellow, and afterwards 
3) He wrote a maſter. In the interim having entered into holy or- 
book which ders, Dr John Lake, who was tranſlated from the ſee 
16%, ein , Of Briſtol to Chicheſter in 1685, made him his chap- 
Dr Lake's leg icy, lain, and collated him to the precentorſhip of that 
tending to prove charch in 1688, but refuſing, as well as his 
the doctrine of to take the new oaths of allegiance after the revalu- 
tobe 4 cee tion(3), he loſt that preferment, and retiring to his 
teriflic benny 4 fellowſhip at St John's, where no notice was taken 
the true church. Of his non-compliance, he proſecuted his ſtud es with- 


(1) Maſters, 
k. 319. 


paſſive obed:ence 


is's hiſt. of out interruption, the fruits whereof he gave to the 
— public in ſeveral learned treatiſes, as W_- hiſtorical 


of the authority of councils, 1688, 4to. 

2. The reaſonableneſ; and certainty of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, 2 vol. 8vo. third edition in 1708. This is his 
maſter-piece, 3. Demio Auguſtini adverſus Fohan. 
Phereponi animadverfiones, Cantab. 1707, 8vo. and 
in at London in 1728, 8vo. it is written i 

Le Clerc. 4. Remarks on ſome books lately publiſhed, viz. 
Baſnage's hiſtory of the Jews, Whiſton's eight ſer- 
mons, Locke's paraphraſe and notes on St Paul's 
epiſtles, and Le Clerc's bibliotheque choiſie, Lond. 
1709. 5. An Engliſh tranſlation of the life of Apolle- 
nius Tyancus, from the French of Tillemont. It was his 
merit, accompanied with a bappy tewper, that pro- 
cured him the maſterſhip of his college in 1711, up- 
on the deceaſe of Dr Gower, whom he alſo ſucceed- 
ed as Margaret profeſſor of divinity. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of = Cy I. the act requiring all per- 
ſons to take oaths being — 12 
tion, Dr Jenkin not only complied thereto, but pro- 
ceeded to eject thoſe among the fellows that refuſed, 
In this laſt ſtep, though ated with reluctance 
againſt his friends, and purely in obedience to the in- 
diſpenſible injunAions of government, yet he 
was made uneaſy by the ſufferers on that account. 
From this time he began to decline, and in ſome 
years both his memory and underſtanding became fo 
much impaired, that he ſunk by degrees into a ſe- 
cond childhood, and at length grew diſabled fram 


performing the neceſſary offices of his place. In 

this y condition he was removed into Nor- 

folk, his brother Mr Henry Jenkin being rector of 

Tilney in that county (4), where he continged till (4) Brett's ifs 
his death, which happened in April 7, 1727. of Johnion. 
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Ne if | N 
| But as his ds grew up (/), refolving.to take upon hiniſelf the care of their inſtyuckion, 
together with two or three other Iren, the ſons of -pirticular friends, be found the e at w 
burden of the curacy too great for that employ, and the proſecution of his ſtudies, in- 7 e tine 
duced by theſe and other family reaſons, he ſollicited and ined the leave of his patron 
to give it up, and went to reſide on the latter in 1703 [DJ. He ſeemed at firſt to be 
where he could follow his ſtudies uninter- 


much pleaſed with the removal, as to a — 
-rupted. But this ſatis faction was not of long continuance. He found neither his family 
agree with his conſtitution, which, although ſtrong 


* 


”Y « 


inconveniencies removed, nor the air to 


and robuſt before, was now broken with ſickneſs; wherefore upon the vacancy of the vicarage 
of Cranbrook, ſituated in a better part of the country, he petitioned his patron, and ſucceeded 
therein by the interceſſion of friends, after Mr Bull bad declined it April 13, 1707, But 
this proved a ſnare to him. The baleful tide of party, which then begun to run very 
high through the nation, did not fail to infect this pariſh ; and the differences among the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood was the more inflamed by their diſagreement in religious 


opinions. There were not wanting among the people great numbers of Sectaties: Preſby- 
terians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, &c. abounded. In this ſituation the Vicar thought himſelf 


This year, 
22 obliged to oppoſe the Diſſenters, and to ſide with thoſe that called themſelves the church. 


in anſwer to Dr 


— In ſhort, Dr Sacheverell became his idol, and he forſook all his former friends and ac- 
publiſhed The quaintances [E]. The convocation meeting, together with the new parliament in 2710, 
n te bly Mr Johnſon was choſen a Proctor for the dioceſe of Canterbury (g], as he was again in 


exebarift, frietly 1 51 3, which year he publiſhed The unbloody ſacrifice and altar unveiled and ſupported, with 
4 prefatory epiſtle to the Biſhop of Norwich [F]. In this treatiſe he paid à ſingular de- 


ture, antiquity, 


ut (he comm ference to the judgment of Dr Hickes; his attachment to whom brought him not only to 
won ſervice of the 6 . . 
«burch of Err. have a mean opinion of the articles and liturgy of the church of England, but he 
_— likewiſe (to the no ſmall amazement of his old friends) to entertain unfavourable thoughts 
ate e ales of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, for which he had been ſo zealous at the revolution; and even 
Nau to impugn the King's ſupremacy, by refuſing to read the cuſtomary prayers on the acceſ- 
charge, bue ſion of King George, on the firſt of Auguſt 1713. For this he was complained of to X 
ume to awd Dr Greene [G], then Archdeacon of Canterbury, his old and indulgent friend, who there- 
upon 
LD] He went to refide at Apuldre.) Before he left whereof he afterwards became a ſcholar, and in 
Margate, being appointed to preach at the Arch- 1680 fellow and tutor (7). His firſt ſtep from the col- ( He ppcred 
biſhop's viſitation at Minſtre in 1702, he printed a lege was into the family of Sir Stephen Fox, father ed A. B. in 
ſmall tract in half a ſheet called The minifter's admo- of the preſent Lord Holland, who made him his 1679, A. M. 
nition to thoſe who have not been confirmed, and was domeſtic chaplain by the intereſt of Dr Teniſon, who 1532, B. p. 
engaged in vindicating the tranſlation of the pfalter ſoon after his promotion to the ſee of Canterbury, . aa 
in the liturgy of the church of England againſt Mr took him under the ſame relation into his own palace, culty, and to the 
; Baxter and others. This work, wherein he had ſome and collated him April 2, 1695, to the vicatage of ſame degree by 
(5) See bis 3r aſſiſtance from his friend Mr Lewis (*), he finiſhed at Minftre, in the iſle of Thanet, and procured for him bat of the l. 
— 4 A puldre after much labour and pains, and printed it the maſterſhip of his college May 26, 1687 (8. To — 29 
with his name under, the title of Ho/y David and his the ſame patron he was likewiſe obliged for a pre- 4 ds ated 
old Engliſh tranſlators cleared, &c. in 1706. This was bend in the cathedral of Canterbury, into which be his fellowſhip 
highly commended by Dr Hickes, although his ſkill was inſtalled in May 1702, as alſo for the reQory of in favour of Mr 
in the Hebrew was called in queſtion by Mr Claver- Adifham cum Staple, in Kent, to which he was col- Ea * af 
(5) Afterwards ing (5). His next employment was that of drawing lated 28th October, 1708, and for the archdeaconry f Cin 
— up the clergyman's Fade mecum. This was of Canterbury, into which he was inſtalled the next The mater of 
2 . Grford. Printed in 1705, and again in 1707, both anony- month, having been choſen before one of the proctors the college (Dr 
and Biſkop of mous, but met with ſo favourable a reception from for the clergy in convocation for the dioceſe. U Stanley) paying 
Peterborough. the public, that he publiſhed a ſecond volume in 1709; theſe preferments he quitted the vicarage of Minſtre, — 1 
in the preface to which he firſt broached his notion as he did the rectory of Adiſham upon his inſtitu- lag him to the 
of the Euchariſt, being juſtly called a ſacrifice. This tion in Feb. 1716, to the vicarage of St Martin's in chapter with 
was cenſured by Dr Trimnell Biſhop of Norwich, the Fields, Weſtminſter (9). This he held in com- bim, for the 
in a charge to his clergy the ſame year, which bighly mendam with the Biſhopric of Norwich, to which choice of his 
: offended our author. ' ; he was conſecrated OR. 8, 1721, and was tranſlated (9) To this he 
(6) Rep anne [E] He forſook all bis former acguaintance.] Mr thence to that of Ely, Sept. 24, 1723, and alſo the od preſented by 
as Lewis ſays he would ſcarce be commonly civil to maſterſhip of his college, the good government where- Aby Tcniſon's 
days, for which them, and obſerves that what contributed to irritate of he ſeems to have had much at heart. Soon after Truſtees, . 
they have a bim farther, was the Archbiſhop's refuſal of a fix he became maſter, he introduced the uſe of public — — 
Kipend of 251. preacher's place in the cathedral of Canterbury (6), prayers in the chapel immediately after the locking t —_— 
| ud ppg who gave him however zol. towards the repair of his up of the gates, which has been continued ever ſince. himſclf was one, 
grth of an acze Pariſh church, for which he was ſolliciting ſubſcrip- Several other uſeful regulations were made in his 
of wood. tions. time concerning ſcholarſhips, their chambers and the 
Maſters, as [F] The unbloody ſacrifice unveiled and ſupported.) library; as alſo in regard to diſcipline and exer- 
before. In explaining the nature of the Euchariſt profeſſedly, ciſes. He reſided as much as he could, and when 


according to the ſentiments of the Chriſtian church 
in the four firſt ages, he was thought by many to 
drop ſome notions favouring the co preſence 
and ſacrifice of the maſs, while the church of Eng- 
land was repreſented as deficient in the adminſtra- 
tion of the ſacrament. This piece made a 
noiſe, and received ſeveral anſwers, but none ſo ac- 
curately wrote as that by Dr Daniel Waterland, in 
his archidiaconal charge, publiſhed in 1736. | 
[G] Dr Greene.) This worthy divine was the ſon 
of Thomas Greene, of St Peter's Mancroft in Nor- 
wich, by Sarah his wife, and born there in 1658. He 
had his edncation in the free-ſchool of that city till 


July 8, 1674, whey he was ſent to Bennet-college, 


he was x. Fx to be m_ took care to _— 
his privileges by an act of chapter of 14th April, 
— — that no order of thank made by the 
maſter and fellows ſhould be reverſed or altered in 
the abſence of the maſter. In the univerſity he was 
choſen Vice-chancellor in 1699, and again in 1713, 
out of the uſual courſe, when notwithſtanding this 
office was obtruded upon him at a very inconvenient - 
ſeaſon, and tis thought with no deſign, yet in 
a great variety of bufineſs in his public courts, as 
well as in viſitations of private colleges, in reſtorin 
their ſtatutable diſcipline, and in a defence of their 
juſt rights and privileges, he diſcharged the truſt re- 
poſed in him with great integrity, impartiality, and 


i” 


ſecond edit on 
called for in 


1714, n with - 


faading the 


many \mpotent 


pampÞlets, as he fuſi 


called them, : 
wrate agai:;.it | 
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many MS copies of his defence, at length he 


printed it with the title of The caſe of a Refor's refufing to preach a viſitation ſermon at 


the Archdeacon's command, in 1721. It was reckoned however a very ungrateful return 
tor Dr Green's lenity, and other perſonal kindneſſes; and his ſucceſſor Dr Bower iving 
it, began that very year the proſecution afreſh, which ended in Mr Johnſon's ſubmiſſion, 
and delivering up to the Archbiſhop [Wake] (who in conſideration of his great worth 
and learning treated him with tenderneſs) all the copies of his defence that were unſold, 
as well as promiſing to print no more. This muſt be no ſmall mortification to a man of 
his haughty ſpirit, who pretended never to conſult his own ſafety, nor take any care not to 


dye a martyr ; which yet his ſubmiſſive letters to the Archbiſhop effectually confute (5). In ) Theſe are 
(@ The fn part 17 17 he publiſhed The unbloody ſacrifice, &c part II (i). In 1720 he put forth A collefion 
of which it gave 
ein fre a 


ecclefiaſtical laws, canons, &c. concerning the church of England, in 2 volumes 8 vo. deſi 
ed as a continuation of the Yade mecum (t); and by reaſon of the many Anabaptiſts in his 
par:ſh, he wrote for cheir uſe, An admonition to the unbapti: ed, &c. and provided withal 
a font large enough for dipping them if required, but it does not appear ever to have been 
made uſe of, Mr Lewis conjectures, that the ſubmiſſion he was obliged to make for re- 

co obſerve the occaſional faſts, and printing the reaſons for his diſobedience, 


ill effect upon his health, as brought him to his grave on 15th December 1725. He adds 
moreover that it was this learned man's foible, as of many others, to hold thoſe in the 
utmoſt contempt who differed from him in his opinions, which he attributes in ſome meaſure 
to his ſtrong attachment to his on ſpeculations, and to his having been too little conver- 
ſant with mankind to be patient of contradiftion. Archbiſhop Wake uſed to ſtile him 
doctus et ſuperbus, while Dr Brett and the friends of that party are immoderate in their 
commendations of his learning and diligence in his paſtoral office, exemplary converſation, 
and agreeableneſs as a companion; inſomuch that what was faid of Mr Bingham, they 
think may be juſtly applied to him, qui patriarchatum in ecclefia meruit, perachus obiit. 
He was interred probably by his own directions in the church-yard of Cranbrooke, cloſe 
to the wall of the veſtry, and over it was erected an altar- tomb of grey marble, with only 
this inſcription, Joan Jonnson, Vicar; but on a monument of white marble within the 
veſtry, is another in Latin. He was ſurvived about two years by his mother, who had 
lived a widow above ſixty years, and to the age of ninety; but the loſs of her fon was 
prudently concealed from her by his only ſurviving daughter Mary, who erected his monu- 
ment, and publiſhed two volumes of his poſthumous ſermons and diſcourſes, wherein his 
favourite notions are very prevalent. Beſides the tracts already mentioned, he was the 
author of The Chriſtian's overthrow prevented and conqueſt given, in a ſermon before the 


of EIT wy 
the MSS given 
- by his Grace to 
the library of 
Chriſt-Church 
co lege, Oxford. 
(i) Moſt of theſe 
had been before 


| | toge- Canis hitory 
ther with the death of his only ſon [HJ, which happened about the fame time, had ſuch an 


prudence; and being called to prefide in the divinity 
diſputations at the public commencement that year, 
he ac jũitted himſelf therein with credit, and beyond 
expectatiou, conſidering how unaccuitomed he had 
been to the matter, art, and language of ſuch exer- 
ciſes, having lived molt of his time abroad in the 
world. Nor did he gain leſs credit to the univerſity 
by the hoſpitable aud obliging manner in which he 
entertained all kind of irangers from all parts of the 
kingdom, as well as their ſiſter Oxford. After the 
death of Queen Anne, he appeared remarkably zea- 
lous for her ſueceſſor, who gave him the following 
year an earneſt of future favours, in the appointment 
of one of his domeſtic chaplains. After the reception 
of thoſe favours, he till, in his exalted ſtation, re- 
n.embered his college; he preferred many of its 
members, and in 1729 gave 2901. for procuring 
Qucen Anne's bounty towards augmenting the curacy, 
he once had, of St Bensdict. He married Catherine, 
filter to Biſhop Trimnel (and happy was he in the 
choice of ſo excellent a woman) by whom he bad 
two ſons and ſeven daughters. Thomas, fellow of 
Bennct and Jeſus college, and regiſter of the dioceſe 
of Ely, and in 1753 rector of Cottenham, prebendary 
of Ely, and chancellor of the church of Litchfield: 
Charles, barritter at law in 1753, regiſter of the dio- 
ceſe, and ſteward of the church of Ely: Catherine 
died you g: Ann married to Charles Clarke, barriſter 
at law, and afterwards baron of the Exchequer: 
Margaret to the Rev. Mr Frankland, fon of the then 
late Dean of Ely: Elizabeth, in r753, unmarried : Ca- 
therige 9 Allix, - ſon of the then 
Dean of Ely: Sarah married to the Rev. Mr Fulham, 
Rector of Compton in Surry, Archdeacon of Landaffe, 
and Canon of Windſor : Mary the youngeſt died fin 


| The Biſhop, after having made a handiome proviſion 


for this numerous family, died in 1738, abave eighty, 
Vor. VI. Sur. — 


4 


and was buried on the ſouth ſide of the preſbytery 
of his own cathedral, where an elegent marble mo- 
nument was erected to his memory, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, io which we refer (10), wich Dr Richard- (f) It is inſert- 
ſon (11), for his character. He publiſhed five ſermons ed in Maſtens, 
on various occaſions, between 1715 and 1727 inclu- P. 182, from 
ſive, beſides The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper —— — _ 
plained to the meaneft capacities, London, 1710, 12m0. (11) 1, tus 245 
The principles of religion explained for the inſtructios of tion of Gedwin 
the weak, Londen, 1726, 12mo. and Four di/courſes de prefulibu 
on the four laft things, &c London, 1934, 12mo. of A. 
which there has been a new edition face, with ſeveral * 
alterations and additions. 

[H] The d:ath of bis only ſon.) After inſtructing 
him in claſſical learning himſelf, as aforementioned, 
ſafficieac for the univerſity, he ſent him in 1704 to 
Bennet college, before he was fifteen. years of age, 
where he the degree of A. B. at very little ex- 
pence, through the kindneſs of Dr Green the maſtcr, 
with whom the father had been acquainted when 
chaplain to the Archbiſhop, and Vicar of the ad- 
joining pariſh gf Miaftre, and who ever after retain- 

an 
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$ incereſt 
and after taking the degree 
ro 


Margaret, who died in her infancy ; and one other 
Margaret, whoſe grave id cloſe wo thas of her fa. (3) The iu 
* a | 


. 


Kiz monument. 


(14) An account 
whom is in- 
ſerted in this 


work, vol. v. 
(15) A fellow 


| Queen (Anne) 1705, 4to. as alſo The reaſons why vice ought to be puniſhed, but ir not, in 
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JOHNSON: JoNEs. 
17th March 1707: another preached at ( 

ſchool feaſt in September 1716, with a preface, ſhewing that alphabetical letters were 
never uſed before the time of Moſes, and that he firſt learned «the alphabet from God. 
This, with The primitive communicant, The explanation of Daniels L.XX weeks, &c. was 
reprinted by Dr Brett, with his life prefixed, 1748, 8vo. (1). a 


[1] His life by Dr Brett.) This gave birth to an. life is written as Mr Johnſon lived it, and that it was 
other life of him, drawn up and ſaid to be collected drawn up to do juſtice to the memory of ſome worthy 
from his own writings, by John Lewis (t4), which men fince dead, who have been groſly miſrepreſented 
he intended to have publiſhed, had not Sir Peter in a particular and inaccurate zecount of Mr John- 


one at the aſſiæes at M 


member of his Thompſon (15), to whoſe peruſal be ſubmitted it, ſon, by an indiſcreet zealot (viz. Dr Brett) in the 
in the ſociety of diſſuaded him. In an advertiſement prefixed, he General Dic. vol. vi. | 


antiquarians, 
who communi - 


avers the collections are honeſtly made, and that the 


cated the MS to 


Mr Maſters. 


JONES [Ix160]. Since this article was printed off, the public has been favoured with 
The anecdotes of painters, &c. by Mr Walpole, where ſpeaking of Inigo Jones, he in- 
forms us that in 1620 he was employed in a manner very unworthy of his genius: King 
James, ſays he, ſet him upon diſcovering, that is gueſſing, who were the founders of 
Stone-henge. His ideas were all romanized ; conſequently his partiality to his favourite 
people, which ought rather to have prevented him from charging them with that mals of 
barbarous clumſineſs, made him conclude it a Roman temple. Ir is remarkable, that who- 
ever has treated of that monument, has beſtowed on it whatever claſs of antiquity he was 
peculiarly fond of; and there is not a heap of ſtones in theſe northern countries from 
which nothing can be proved, but has been made to depaſe in favour of theſe fantaſtical 
hypotheſes. Where there was ſo much room for viſions, the Phœnicians could not avoid 
coming in for their ſhare of the foundation; and for Mr Toland's part, he diſcovered a 
little Stone-henge in Ireland, built by the druideſs Gealkopa (who does not know the 
druideſs Gæalcopa)? who lived at Iniſoen, in the county of Donegal. 

In the reſtoration of St Paul's cathedral, Jones made two capital faults : he firft renewed 


the ſides with very bad Gothic, and then added a Roman portico, magnificent and beau- 


tiful indeed, but which had no affinity with the ancient parts that remained, and made. his 
own Gothic appear ten times heavier. He committed the ſame error at Wincheſter, 
thruſting a ſcreen in the Roman or Grecian taſte into the middle of that cathedral. He 
was indeed by no means ſucceſsful when he attempted Gothic. The chapel of Lincoln's- 
Inn has none of the characteriſtics of that architecture; the cloyſter beneath ſeems op- 
preſſed by the weight of the building above. The authors of the life of Jones place 
the erecting of the Banquetting-houſe in the reign of King Charles, but it appears from 
the account of Nicholas Stone, that it was begun in 1619, and finiſhed in two years. 
Several plates of the intended palace have been given, but Mr Walpole thinks from no 
finiſhed deſign. The four great ſheets are evidently made up from general hints, nor 
could ſuch a ſource of invention and taſte as the mind of Inigo, ever produce fo much 
ſameneſs ; the ſtrange ſort of cherubims on the towers at the end are prepoſterous ornaments, 
and whether of Inigo or not, bear no relation to the reſt; the great towers in the front are too 
near, and evidently borrowed from what he had ſeen in Gothic not in Roman buildings ; 
the circular court is a pictureſque thought, but without meaning or utility. The whole 
fabric, however, was ſo glorious an idea, that one forgets for a moment, in the regret for 
its not being executed, the confirmation of our liberties, obtained by a melancholy ſcene 
that paſſed before the windows of that very Banquetting-houſe. | | 
In 1623 he was employed at Somerſet-houſe, where a chapel was to be fitted up for the 
Infanta, the intended bride of the Prince. The chapel is ſtill in being. The front of 
Somerſet-houſe to the river, and the water-gate, were erected afterwards on the deſign of 
Inigo, as was the gate at York-ſtairs. | ks 
| His fee as ſurveyor was eight ſhillings ahd four pence a day, with an allowance of 
461. a year for houſe-rent, beſides a clerk and incidental expences; what greater rewards 


he had are not upon record. 4 
Mr Walpole is of opinion, that the celebrated feſtivals of Lewis XIV were copied 


from the ſhews () exhibited at White - hall. Lord Burlington had a folio of theſe ſolem- (0 Or , 


nities by Inigo's own hand, conſiſting of habics, maſques, ſcenes, &c. Laniere and Fera- 
boſco compoſed the ſymphonies. In proceeding, having mentioned the quarrel between 


Jones and Ben Jonſon, another perſon, ſays he, who ſeems to have born much reſentment 


to Jones, was Philip Earl of Pembroke. In the Harleian library there is an edition of 
Stgne-henge, which formerly belonged to that Earl, the margin whereof were full of 
abuſe of Jones and others, Earl Philip's reſentment was probably occaſioned by ſome 
difagreement while Jones was employed at Wilton; there he built that noble front in 2 
grotto, at the end of the water, Wilton is one of the principal objects im the hiſtory of 


arts and the Belles Lettres: Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia there for his ſiſter; Van- 


dyck drew many of the race; Holbein and Jones imagined the buildings; Earl Thomas 
completed the collection of pictures, and aſſembled that ghrong of ſtatues ; and the laſt, 


Earl Henry, has ſhewn by a bridge deſigned by himſelf, that had Jones never lived, Wit- 


ton might yet have been a villa worthy of ancient Rome. 


3 | The 
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JONES” US TEII. is. 
Tue works of Inige Jones d not Nier; Surgebn's:hall is one of his beſt works T). One t) This he 
of the moſt adenired is , the zende of Co ent- inden, and the church. —— e 
fays Mr Walpole, of which 1 want kaſte to fee the beauties. In the arcade there is mes e upon 
thing remarkable; che pllaſters (in the front of the houſes) are as arrant and homtly Reipes Balsa. 

2 any plaſteter wonlkt friake : the Barn roof over the portico of the church ſtrikes any 
eyes with as little idea of the dignity or beauty, as it could do if it covered nothing but a 
barn. It muſt be owned. that the defect is not in the architect, but in the order Who- 
ever ſaw a beautiful Tuſcan building? Would the Romans have choſen that order for a 
temple? The expence of building that church was 45001. S 
Ambreſbury in Wiltſhite was deſigned by Jones, but executed by his ſcholar Web. 
Jones was one of the fitſt that obſerved the ſame diminution in 'pilaſters as in pillars. 
Lindſay-houſe in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, which he built, owes its chief grace to this ſingula- 
ricy. In 1618 a ſpecial commiſſion was iſſued to the Lord Chancellor, the Earls of Wor- 
ceſter, Pembroke, Arundel, and others, to plant and reduce to uniformity Lincoln's- Inn- 
Fields, as it ſhall be drawn by way of map or ground - plot by Inigo Jones, ſurveyor general 
of the works. That ſquare is laid out with regard to fo trifling a ſingularity, as to be of the 
exact dimenſions of one of the pyramids: this would have been admired in thoſe ages, 
when the Keep at 'Kenelworth-caſtle was krected in the form of a horſe-fetter, and the efcu- 
rial in the ſhape of St Laurence's grid-iron,. . | | i 

Coleſhill in Berkſhire, the ſeat of Sir Matthew Pleydell, butt in 16350, and Cobham-hall 
in Kent, were Jones's. He was employed to rebuild Caſtle Aſhby, and finiſhed one 
front; but the civil war interrupted his progreſs there, and at Stoke-park in Northampton- 
ſhire. Shafteſbury houſe, now the London Lying-in hoſpital, on the eaſt fide of Alderſ- 
gate-ſtreet, is a beautiful front. The Grange, the ſeat of Lord Chancellor Henley in 
Hampſhire, is intirely of this maſter: it is not a large houſe, but by far one of the beſt 
proofs of his taſte: the hall, which opens to a ſmall veſtibule with a cupola, and the 
ſtair-caſe adjoining, are beautiful models of the pureſt and moſt claſſic antiquity. 

The gate of Beaufort-garden at Chelſea, deſigned by Jones, was purchaſed by Lord 
Burlington, and tranſported to Chiſwick, where in a temple are ſome wooden ſeats, with 
lions and other animals for arms, not of his moſt delicate imagination, brought from 
Tart-hall. He drew a plan for the palace at Newmarket, but not that wretched hovel 
that ſtands there at preſent. . One of the moſt beautiful of his works is the Queen's houſe 
at Greenwich. The firſt idea of the hoſpital is ſaid to have been taken by his ſcholar 
Web from his papers. 

Inigo taſted early the misfortunes of his maſter: he was not only a favourite, but a 
Roman Catholic. In 1645 he paid 5451. for his delinquency and ſequeſtration. Whe- 
ther it was before or after this fine is uncertain, that he and Stone the maſon buried their 
Joint ſtock of ready money in Scotland-yard, but an order being publiſhed to encourage 
the informers of ſuch concealments, and four perſons being privy to the ſport where the 
money was hid, it was taken up and reburied in Lambeth-marſh. 


Grief, misfortunes, and age, put an end to his life at Somerſet-houſe July 21, 1651. 


. 
- 


JUSTELL [Herxnxy], a learned French refugee, was born at Paris in 1620, and 
being the ſon of Chriſtopher Juſtell, a gentleman of rank, was educated in a genteel way, 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the literary republic, and after his father's death was made 
ſecretary and counſellor to the grand monarque Lewis XIV. In this ſtation he was a re- 
markable encourager of learning, not only to thoſe of his own country, but foreigners, 
who during their abode at Paris made his houſe their uſual reſort. Mr Juſtell always 
profeſſed a particular reſpect for the Engliſh, and had an acquaintance with many eminent 
icholars of our nation, Among theſe were, as hath been already mentioned (a), Mr (-) Und r then 
Locke and Dr Hickes, by the latter of whom he ſent the original manuſcript in Greek. of adele. 
the Canones ecclęſiæ univerſalis, publiſhed by his father Chriſtopher Juſtell A], and other 
4) Wood's Fatti Choice MISS, to be preſented to the univerſity of Oxford, where ſo handſome a benefaction 
3 was received with all the reſpe&t due to its merit by that learned body, who in return 
honoured the benefactor with the degree of LL. D. by diploma [B] June 23, 1675 (5). 
The preſent was apparently made in the view of paving his way to follow it. He grew 
uneaſy with the public adminiſtration of affairs at home. He foreſaw the intended revoca- 
tion of che Edict of Nants, and even mentioned the very time of that perſecution of the 


A] Chriſtopher Fuftell.) This gentleman was born 1645, The genealogical hiflory of the houſe of Luvergne; 
at Paris Maich 5, 1580; having excellent parts, and as alſo divers collections of Greek and Latin canons 
a ſtrong bent to letters, he made a great progreſs from ſeveral MSS, which formed the Z:b/iotheca juris 
therein at ſchool; after which applying to the ſtudy canomnici weteris, publiſhed at Paris in 2661, in 2 vol. 
of the councils and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he publiſhed fol. by his ſon Henry William, and Voer. ; 
the piece above-mentioned. He held a literary cor- LB] His degree of Diplema.] Mr Wood declares 
reſpondence with the moſt learned men of his time, him (2) to be a moſt noted und learned man, and, as ) in bis Fati 
as Archbp Uſher, Saumaiſe, Blondel, Sir Henry Spel- the public regiſter ſaith, Non modo omni fienti tim et as above. 
man, and ſeveral others till his death, which happened wirtutum genere per fe exc!luit, verum etiam far ontis op- 
at Patis in 1649, leaving the character of knowing timi et eruditifſ. Chriftoph. F-ftelli, datrinam et merita 


more of the middle age than any man of his time (1). ornando atg; excolendo, ſua fecit. 1 
Beſides the Code already meutioned, he publiſhed in 


Proteſtants 


Y - 
= 


(3) In 2 letter to 
3 friend. 


library, 
in 1692 (4), aged 72 


[C] Elven years before it 
thing ſo remarkable in this affair, that it is worth in- 


ſerting at length from the account of it by Doctor 
Hickes (3). eman in his travels abroad 
making a con ſtay at Paris, ſet apart one day 
in the week for viſiti Mr Juſtell, who always re- 


ceived him in the obliging manner, and con- 
verſed with the utmoſt freedom. In one of theſe viſits, 
after ſome diſcourſe about the Proteſtant churches, 
obſerved by Dr Hickes to be in many places demo- 
iſhed, notwithſtanding the edit of Nantes, which 
Mr Juſtell excuſed as no violation of that ediR, fince 
had been irregularly erected after the publica- 
it, he proceeded thus: * Alas, Sir, as I am 
6 talk in confidence with you, fo I will tell a 
* ſecret ſcarcely known to any one beſides myſelf: 
« our extirpation (meaning the ts) is decreed ; 


I tell it you 


J There is ſome- © we moſt all tara Papifts cr be baniſhed our country z 
becauſe I intend to come into England, 


* where I have many friends; and that when I come 


to ſee you amon the reſt, 


I told it you. 

* would be before 
* cuted; he anſwered, withi 
* moſt; and remember, ſays he again, that I foretold 


this 
is ſad 


4 


ou may remember that 


KNELLER 


K. 


This article is 
taken from our 
painter's life in- 


ſerted in The Art Wy 


Painting, &c, 
ad, third edit. 
gvo. ; 


was chief ſurv 


way, as engaged his 


ENELLE R [Sir Gop rav], an eminent fainter, who flouriſhed and 
died in England, though he was born, in 1646 (a), at Lubeck, a ( 1. i cee 
city of Holſtein in Denmark, where his father, Z 


give him a ſuitable education; 


ncil, he began to draw figures 


view he was removed to Amſterdam, and placed under the care of Rembrandt [B], then 
the moſt famous painter in Holland. The diſciple, however, not reliſhing his maſter's 
guſto, where exact deſign and true proportion were wanting, his father ſent him into 
Italy, at the age of ſeventeen, and committed him to the care of a near relation. He 
ſtudied at Rome under the favourable influence of Carlo Marat and the Chevalier 
Bernini, and began to acquire fame in hiſtory painting (5). He then removed to () ye bad 5:4 


Venice, where he received great marks o- civility from the Donati, 


the Gartont, and 


many other noble families, for whom he drew ſeveral hiſtories, portraits, and family 
pictures, by which his fame was conſiderably increaſed in that city. This, however, could 
not detain him there; by the importunity of ſome friends he was prevailed upon to come to 
England, where his merit ſoon made him_known at court. He was made principal painter 
to King Charles II. and, by the recommendation of the Duke of Monmouth, he drew his 
Majeſty's picture more than onee (c). The King alſo ſent him into France, to draw the 
picture of the Grand Monarch, where he had the honour likewiſe of drawing moſt of the 
royal family, for which he received conſiderable preſents from that great promoter of arts 
and ſciences; but this could not influence him to ſtay long in that kingdom, although it 


happened at the death of his patron Charles II. 


At his return he was well received by 


King James and his Queen, and conſtantiy employed by them till che Revolution; after which 


4) Neither this he continued princi 


Eneller, from his monu- 
eyor to that Prince [A]. He deſigning his ſon for b. 
ſome military employ, reſolved: to 
and after ſeeing him ſufficiently inſtructed in the Latin tongue, he 
ſent him to Leyden, where he ſtudied fortification. 
leading him ftrongly to the 
in the hiſtorical manner, and ſoon made ſuch improvements that 
father to change his firſt intention for that of painting. In which 


But his genius - 


ſtudied architer 
ture, and parti- 
cularly anatomy, 
which diſpoſed 
him to reliſh the 
antique Gatues, 
and to improve 
by them, 


(c) His Mafeſty 
uſed to come and 
fit to him at his 
h-uſe in Covent- 
Garden, particu- 
larly diverted by 
his witty con- 

verſation, an in- 
t.nce of which 


is ſeen in Dr 


pal painter to King William, who dignified him with the honour of Katlife's ar- 


ng nor queen 
ever ſat to any 
other perſon. 


[4] His father, &c.) The old gentleman's father, 
our painter's grandfather, had an eſtate near Hall in 
Saxony, where he lived in great eſteem among ſe- 
veral Princes of Germany, eſpecially with Count 

Mansfelt and the Biſhop of Hall; to the former of 
whom he was ſurveyor general of his mines, and in- 
ſpector of his revenues. He had one ſon by his wife, 

who was of the family of Crowſon, on whom he be- 
ſtowed a liberal education at the univerſity of Leipfic, 
from whence he removed into Sweden, being em- 
ployed by Queen Eleanor, dowager of the great Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, with whom he was in great favour. 
He afterwards ſettled and married at Lubeck. 

[B] Rembrandt.) This Flemiſh painter, ſurnamed 

{t) He took this Van Rein (1), was the ſon of a miller, and born near 

— from the Leyden in 1600, who had him only taught to read. 

2 birth His turn lay powerfully towards painting, and one 

1 a village fitu- Fe. 

ated on an arm Leſman, a tolerable good painter, of Amſterdam, was 

of the Rhine, his maſter; but he cwed alLthe (kill in his profeſſion 
which runs thro* to the ſtrength of bis own genius. We mult not ex- 

yden, pet to find correfneſs of defign, or a guſto,of the 
antique in his works; he had old pieces of armour, 
old inſtruments, old head-drefſes, and abundance of 
old fiuft of various forts, hanging up in his work- 
very curious in ſhop, Which he called his antiques (2). - His ſole aim 
getting Italian Was to imitate living nature, ſuch as it appeared to 
prints and draw- him; and the living nature which be had continually 
by” - _ before his eyes being cf the heavy kind, it is no won- 

1 „ der that he ſhould imbibe as he did the bad taſte of 

made little or no his country. He formed a manner intirely new and 
ne of them, © pecuFar to-himſelf, and drew abundance of portraits 

Vor. VI. Sur. 


(2) Vet he was 


* 


with wonderful ſtrength, ſweetneſs, and reſemblance, 
Bven in his etching, which was dark (3), and as par- 
ticular as his ftyle in painting, every individual ſroke 
did its part, and expreſſed the very fleſh as well as the 
{pirit it repreſented. Ihe union and harmony in all his 
compoſitions are ſuch as we ſeldom find in other ma- 
ſters. He underſtood the charo oſcuro in the higheſt 
degree: his local colours are a help to each other, 
— appear beſt by compariſon; and his carnations 
are as true, as freſh, and as perſect as Titian's. He 
was a fingularity in his behaviour as well as in his 
painting: he was a humouriſt of the firſt order, 
though a man of ſenſe and fine genius. He affected 
an old faſhioned ſlovenly dreſs, and loved mean and 
pitiful company, though he had acquired wherewithal 
to keep the beſt; of which being told by ſome of his 
friends, he anſwered, * When I have a mind to un- 
bend or refreſh my mind, I ſeek not honour ſo much 
as liberty.” And this hamour he indulged, till (as it 
not unfrequently happens) he reduced his fortunes to 
a level with the pooreſt of his companions. He died 


at Amſterdam in 1668. He martied in Holland, and 


engraved his own and his wife's portrait together. 
There are extant about 280 prints of his drawing, his 
own portrait is in ſeveral of them. Three or four of 


the dates ſhew that he was at Venice in 1635 and 


1636. . 
fc] A knight L Bars empire. |] The patent was fent 
him by Count Wratiſtan, then the Emperor's am- 
baſſador in England. There was an acknowledgment 
made in it of the ſervices of his anceſtors to the houſe 
— of 


knighthood (d); the univerſity of Oxford alſo conferred on him the degree of D. C. L. 
Nov. 9, 1695 (e); and the Emperor Leopold created him a Knight of the Empire [C] 
F g by 


e Catalogue of 
Oxford degrees. 


(3) He sid got 
always ke to 
have his pr r.ts 
worked off on 
white paper, ſe- 
veral are done on 
paper faintly 
tained, chiefly 
on China paper, 
which is of a 
reddiſh tint, and 
theſe proofs are 
very much ſought 
after by the cu- 
rious. 


— 
— 
. 
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KNELLE R. KN O. 
by patent in 1700, preſented him with a rich gold chain and medal, and ſent him to draw 
the Elector of Bavaria's picture at Bruſſels. At length he began to change his ſtyle and 
manner of colouring, and to imitate Reubens, whom he judged to have come neareſt to 
nature in that reſpect of any other 22 King George I. created him a Baronet of Great 
Britain, which he enjoyed only a few years, being taken off in a very advanced age to- 

wards the end of that reign [E I. He always lived in the greateſt eſtetm and reputation, 

abounding no leſs in wealth than ſplendor, and in both far ſurpaſſing any of his predeceſ- 

ſors. He ſpent the latter part of his time at Whitton near Hampton-court, where he 

built a houſe aſter a complete manner, and furniſhed it, in all reſpects, accordingly. His 

ſingular humanity and addreſs, added to the pleaſantry of his converſation, together with 

his (kill in muſic and languages, recommended him to the friendſhip and familiarity of 

many noble perſons, particularly the Duke of Devonſhire, the Earl of Leiceſter, the Earl of 

A Dorſet, and many others. Beſides the honours already mentioned, he was admitted a Gentle- 

; man of the Privy-chamber to King William, Queen Anne, and King George I. and was 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county of Middleſex, and in the commiſſion of the peace for 
that and other counties, in ſeveral reigns. Moſt of the nobility and gentry of Great Bri- 
tain had their pictures drawn by him, from which a great number of mezzotinto and other 


prints were engraved, His pictures in public places are mentioned below [F]. 


of Auſtria, and he was inſcribed by it in the number 
and ſociety of noblemen, with all the privileges of 
ſuch as bave enjoyed the ſame honour for four deſcents 
paternal and maternal. 

D] He imitated Reubens's colouring. ] But not in his 
deſigning. Sir Godfrey being very exact in his 
draught, no painter ever excelled him in a ſare outline, 
and graceful diſpoſal of his figures, nor took a better 


reſemblance of a face, which he ſeldom failed to 


expreſs in the molt handſome and agreeable turn of 
it, always adding to it a mien and grace ſuitable to 
2 — and peculiar to the perſon he repugy 
ented. 

[E] He died towards the end of that reign.) In the 
north iſle of Weſtminer abbey, where he was buried, 
there is a noble marble monument erected to his me- 
mory, with this inſcription : 

M. S. 

Godfredi Kneller, Equitis Romani Imperii & 
Angliz Baronetti, Pictoris Regibus Carolo II. 
Jacobo IT. Gulielmo III. Annæ, & Georgio I. 
qui obiit 26 OR. 1723. ætat. 77. 


Beneath are theſe lines, written by Mr Pope: 


Kneller, by heav'n and not a maſter taught, 

Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe pictures thought; 
When now two ages he had ſav'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous, and whate'er was great, 


Reſts crown'd with princes honours, poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and bright thirſt of praiſe. 
Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf to die (4). 


(4) Mr Pope, 't 
is conteſſed, » ag 
far from excel. 
ling in mony- 
mental inſcrip- 
tions, and this 
in perticular is 

[CF] His pictures in public places.] They are theſe : %"ivcrlally con. 
King William on a white Toy at Hampton- court; Co gs 
the celebrated beauties of his times, there alſo ; the a literal fast. 
King of Spain Charles III. afterwards Emperor, ton of the tw, 
when he was in England, at Windſor; a Chineſe laſt lines of Oar. 
convert there, a whole length; the Duke of Glou i es 
ceſter, Queen Anne's ſon, at the lower houſe built by Raphselt na. 
her Majeſty there; King George, at Guildhall Lon- nument, and 14 
don; Dr Wallis, and his own picture, in the ſchool facrifice of com- 
gallery at Oxford; his own ſtair-caſe at Whitton, Ta" ſenſe to ful 
moſt part of it drawn by himſelf, the reſt by Ia 
Guerre ; a family piece for the Duke of Bucks; 
Queen and the Duke of Glouceſter ; the Kit cat club, 
at Mr Tonſon the bookſeller's ſeat at Barn-Elms ; Sir 
Iſaac Newton, Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable of this painter, that he 

had the honour to draw ten crowned heads, namely, 
four Kings of England and three Queens, the Czar of 
Muſcovy while he was in England, Charles III. King 
of Spain, and the French King Lewis XIV. beſides ſe- 
veral Electors and Princes. He painted alſo the heads 
of all the Engliſh Admirals, which are done very in- 
differently, and are, among many others, ſo many 


Plaring proofs that he did not always conſult his fame, 


ut often his gain ; he could finiſh from the _—_ 


ning three or four of theſe pieces in one day. 


KNOT [E pwaRpl, a learned Engliſh Jeſuit, born at Pegſworth, near Morpeth in 
Northumberland, in 1580; and bred to the church, he took prieſts orders, and entered 
among the Jeſuits in 1606, at the age of twenty-ſix years. He taught divinity a long 
time at the Engliſh college at Rome, and was a rigid obſerver of that diſcipline himſelt, 
which he as gion exacted from others. He was afterwards appointed ſub-provinciat of 
the province of England; and after he had exerciſed that employment out of the king- 
dom, he was ſent thither to perform the functions of provincial, and was twice honoured 
with that employ. He aſſiſted as provincial at the general aſſembly of the order of the 
' Jeſuits held at Rome in 1646, and was elected one of the definitors [4]. Returning to 
England, he died at London, January 4, 1656, and was buried next day at St Pancras 
(«) See Mr chi- church near that city. The warm controverſy he held againſt Mr Chillingworth (a), was 
b. - of ſingular ſervice in perpetuating his memory, and is the only reaſon of giving him a 

place in theſe memoirs. ſides the pieces in that diſpute, he wrote Monita utiliſima pro 

patribus miſſionis Anglicans, * Moſt uſeful advices for the fathers of the Engliſh miſſion.” 
4) In bis Life of But this book was not printed, for political reaſons, which, ſays Mr Des Maizeaux (5), from 
Chilingworth. whom the preſent memoir is extratled, are eaſy enough to be conceived. 


[4] Elifrd one of the definitort.) He was un- 
doubtedly well qualified for that office. His works 
ſhew him to be a perſon of t acuteneſs in reaſon- 
ing, and to have no contemptible ſhare of learning, 


Accordingly, we find him repreſented by his party to (1) Bib! 
be a _ low ſtature, but of very great abilities, f. % f cieiaris 
Vir magnis animi dotibus humili in corpore preeditus ( . J. Ja. 


— 


KʒUSTER 


: bs > 


" RUSTER [Lvvotrn), a learned critic, who flouriſhed ſome time in England, wat 
born in February 1670, at Blomberg, a ſmall town in the county of Lippe in Weſtphalia, 
where his father, Ludolph Kuſter, was a magiſtrate. - He was admitted very y 
his elder brother, who taught polite literature in the college of Joachim at Berlin; and 
having ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed progteſs in his ſtudies, he was appointed, upon the re- 
commendation of Baron Spanheim, tutor to the two ſons of the Count de Schwerin, prime 
miniſter of the King of Pruſſia, who, upon our author's quitting this ſtation, procured 
for him from that King a penſion of four hundred livres; he had like wiſe the promiſe of a 
profeſſorſhip of polite learning in the college of Joachim; but till that ſhould be vacant, he 
reſolved to travel abroad, being then no more than twenty-five years of age. He went firſt 
to Francfort upon the Oder, where he ſtudied the civil law for ſome time [A], and thence 
to Antwerp, Leyden, and laſtly to Utrecht, where he {tid a conſiderable time, and wrote 
ſeveral works [BJ. Having collected ſome money by this means, and by reading lectures 
upon the public law to the German noblemen, he left Utrecht in 1699, and croſſed the 
ſka to England; from whence he went to France in the beginning of the next year, in 
order to collate Suidas, with three manuſcripts in the King's library. With he re- 
turned to England about the end of the year, and in four years finiſhed his edition of that 
Greek lexicon, which was printed in 1705, in three volumes folio, at Cambridge (a), 
where he was honoured with the degree of LL. D. and had many advantageous offers to 
continue in that univerſity, which, however, he was obliged to wave, being recalled to 
Berlin, to be inſtalled in the fore- mentioned promiſed protefiorſhip. This was performed, 
but finding his patrons retired from court, and his falary precarious, chiefly on account of 
his principles, which inclined to Arianiſm, ſo that meaſures were taken to make him un- 
eaſy, he retired to Amſterdam, where he publiſhed Jamblicus, Porphyrius, and An 
mus apud Photium de vita Pythagore, in 1707, 4to. at the fame time he alſo reprinted 
(5) Kuver pre- Dr Mills's New Teſtament (5), and publiſhed Ariſtophanes in Greek and Latin, both in 
"1 erl. 1710, folio, as allo ſome additional remarks upon Suidas. His banker failing, he was 
loud by a letter. reduced to extreme poverty, and happening at that very juncture to be invited to Paris by 


- 


Sg BY n his old friend Abbe Bignon, he was prevailed on, in 1713, to join himſelf to the Gallican 
als actes Church [CI, where he was promiſed all the favour and diſtinction any convert could expect. 
nice, Vol. V. The French King rewarded him with a penſion of two thouſand livres, and he was pre- 
N. cen} ſently admitted a member of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions. In 1714 he ſent Mr 

Waſſe a preſent of his book De vero uſu verborum mediorum, &c (c). He afterwards pre- 


fenced the ſame friend with ſome queries upon Heſychius, on whom, before he had left 
England, he had made about five thouſand emendations. His queries were not over dif- 
ficult, and from thence Mr Waſſe gueſſed his health to be much impaired ; which proved 
true, for after being let blood five or ſix times for a fever, he died October 12, 1716, of 
an abſceſs in the pancreas, being only forty-ſix years of age. Upon opening his body, 
there was found a cake of ſand round the lower region of his belly. This ſeems to be oc- 
caſioned by his fitting in a manner double, and writing on a very low table, ſurrounded 
with three or four circles of books placed on the ground. He had a clear head, cool and 
proper for debate; his behaviour was quiet and inoffenſive, and I am perſuaded, ſays Mr 
Waſſe, the laſt error of his life was almoſt the only one, and will, by charitable perſons, 
be placed in good meaſure to the account of his deplorable circumſtances : for if oppreſ- 
ſion, which only affects a part, will, why ſhould not the loſs of all one's fortunes, pur- 
chaſed with ſo much labour, make @ wiſe man mad? The ſame writer repreſents him as a 
tall, thin, pale man, ſeemingly unable to bear fatigue, but was, nevertheleſs, indefati. 


[A] Francfort upon the Oder.) Here he publiſhed him. At the end of the year the treaſurer, who paid 
Fifteria critica Homeri in 1696, $vo. under the name the profeſſors, demanding a fee out of his ſtipend, 
of Neocorus, which in the Greek ſignifies à /extor, as Kuſter refuſed to allow it; and exclaiming the ſecond 
Kuſter does in High Dutch. The book ſhews a great time againſt it as an injuſtice, propoſed at laſt to re- 
extent of reading, but nothing more. He found fign his places for a ſum of money. The treaſurer 
afterwards himſelf that he had commenced author taking him at his word, he received ten thouſand 
too ſoon. livres, and returned to Holland ; and going to Am- 

LB] Several aur at Utrecht.] Theſe came out ſepa- fterdam, after boarding there ſome time, he took a 
rately, and were intituled Bibliotheca librorum colleta, houſe. He had gained ſome money by his edition of 
a L. Neocoro, Utrecht, 5 tomes, 8vo. It was continued Suidas, and was aſſiſted by ſome of his relations; but 
from April 1697 to the end of 1699. There was alſo the expence of living at Amiterdam put him upon re- 
publiſhed in Holland, under the name Grewizs, and moving to Rotterdam, in the view of living cheaper, 
with the title of Nova cohors muſarum, a ſmall tract of though he found himſelf miſtaken. He went ſome 
Kuſter, written in 1699, for the inſtruction of ſome time after to Antwerp, to confer with the Jeſuits with 
young noblemen. regard to his doubts about religion, and being proſe- 

[C] He joined the Gallican church.) So ſays Mr -lyted by them to Popery, he abjured the Proteſtant 
Waſſe; but we have a different account of all this way, Jaly 25, 1713, in the church of the Noviciate, 
from Le Clerc, who tells us: That the firſt profeſſor belonging to the Jeſuits. On the other hand, Mr 
of the college of Joachim dying, our author imagined Waſſe tells us, that Kuſter declared to him how he 
that the date of his appointment, which he carried as had not been obliged to make a formal recantation, 


bigh as the moment of his departure, and new title or condemn the Reformed by any expreſs act of his, 
that he had obtained of the King's librarian, gave but merely to conform, 


Sed non ef! nobis tantas componere lites. 


him a claim to that peſt of honour, he accordingly 
relented che giving it, though to a profeſſor prior to 


gable, 


(a) In the t'tle 
page he ſtyles 
himſelf Pref://or 
bi meniormm i- 
terarum in Gym- 


naſe Berlin. 


(c) It was prin? - 
ed that ye r at 
Paris, 
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and of an uncommon 
e was A 


on the ſpinnet 


[DI uncommon application to letters.) He was a 
maſter of the Latin tongue, and wrote well in 

it, but his chief excellence lay in Greek, to which he 
almoſt entirely devoted * _ He 2 1 the 
guy chrono 0 words (theſe were 
Amis u 4 5 oy the moſt ſolid entertainment 
of a man of letters. Upon this account he deſpiſed 
all other parts of learning; and Mr Themiſeul relates 
m his Letters, that this zealons marian meeting 
one day with Mr Bayle's Commentaire philo/opbique in 
a. bookſeller's ſhop, he threw it down, and ſaid, 
* This is nothing but a book of reaſoning :* non 
1) Memoirs de fic itur ad aftra (1). It is certain that he took another 


revour. Mars to fame, as is ſeen in his works, ſome of which 
_ have been already mentioned; the reſt are, 1, Dia- 


Dec. 1516 et du ib L. X. in qua aditio Suide Cantab, contra cavil- 
9 Jan. 1717. lationes F. G, [Gronovii] defenditur, publiſhed in Bi- 
blioth. choiſie, tome xxiv. and again, with the title 
of Diatriba Anti-Groneviana, at Amſterdam 1712, 


dra 


application to letters [ Dl. He formed himſelf under Grævius. 
admirer of Dr Bentley, and, like him, uſed to relax and forget his 
labours at Cambridge aver à bottle, in the poetical way, or in converſing upon antiqui- 

s, and obſcure paſſages of the antients. Sometimes he performed 
at the muſic club, and was accounted a good maſter. His chief com 
there were Dr Syke and Joſhua Barnes the Hebrew and Greek profeſſors, beſides 
Needham, Oddy, and Mr Waſſe, from whoſe letter before cited, and Le Clerc, this 


2 


ions 
avies, 


8vo. 2. De muſzo Alexandrino diatriba, in Grono- 
vius's collection of Greek antiquities, tome viii. 
5. Picturæ antique ſepulchri Naſomorum, c. ex Ita- 

ca lingue in Latinam tranffulit L. Neocorus, edit. 
in Grzvius's Roman antiquities, tome xii. 4. Ei 
in qua prefatio quam V. C. J. P. ¶ Jacobus Perizonius] 
noviſime diſſertationi ſue de ære 2 præpeſuit, re- 
fellitur, Leyden 1713, 8vo. 5. Explication d ancienn- 
inſcription Greque envoyee de Smyrne, inſerted in Me- 
moirs de Trevoux for September 1715. 6. Examen 
eriticum editionis noviſime Herodoti Gronoviang, 1g- 
ſerted in Le Clerc's B:bl. ancienne et moderne, tome v. 
p. 383, & ſeq. 7. Our author alſo publiſhed a ſpe- 
cimen of a new edition of Robert Stephens's Theſaurus, 
with great improvements, in La Roche's Memoirs of 
literatyre, Vol. V. p. 298, & ſeq. 8. Three Latin 


letters upon criticiſm to Mr Waſſe, which are in the 
General Dictionary. | 2 
3 
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ELY [Sir PzTza], an eminent painter of the Engliſh ſchool, 
though a native of Germany, and born in Weſtphalia in 1617. 
after learning the rudiments of his art at the Hague, he was put under 
the care of De Grebber [4]. His natural bent of genius lay to land- 
ſkips with ſmall figures, as likewiſe hiſtorical compoſitions, which he 
followed intirely till his coming to England, whither the particular = 
encouragement given by King Charles I. to his art drew him, in L 
1641. He had not been-long here before he found it expedient to 
quit the choice of landſkip and hiſtory for face-painting, which was 
% Philip Earl more encouraged (a); he therefore turned his ſtudy that way, and ſucceeded fo well 


ende hm therein, that in a ſhort time he ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries in Europe. The perpetual 
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. 
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wo Charles I. k throng of buſineſs in which he became involved, hindered him from going to finiſh his 
ag rag ag ſtudies as he deſired in Italy; but the gains thereof furniſhing him with money, he re- 


ſoner at Hamp- ſol ved to make himſelf amends, by getting a collection of the beſt drawings, prints, and 
ton- court, o*- "0 : 2 © . » . 
paintings of the moſt celebrated Italian hands. This he ſet about ſo induſtriouſly, that at 
length he completed his deſign, and may well be ſaid to have had the beſt choſen collection 


of any of his time. The advantage he reaped from this expedient, ſufficiently appears 
by that wonderful ſtyle of the 


ncil, which he acquired by his daily converſing with the 
works of thoſe great men. In his correct draught and beautiful colouring, but more eſpe- 
cially in the graceful airs of his heads, and the pleaſing, variety of his poſtures, together 
with the genteel and looſe management of his draperies, he excelled moſt of his predeceſſors, 
and will be a laſting pattern to all ſucceeding artiſts. However, quiſque ſuos patimur manes, 
no artiſt is without his defects; Lely preferred, almoſt in all his faces, a languiſhing air, 
long eyes, and a drowſy ſweetneſs peculiar to himſelf, .for which the critics account him a 
manneriſt BJ. He alſo retained a little of the greeniſh caſt in his complexions, not eaſily 
forgetting the colours he had uſed in his landſkips ; but this fault, hew true ſoever at firſt, 


it is well known he left off in his latter days. It is certain his works are in great eſteem 
abroad, as well as here. The various beauties done by his hand ſufficiently evince his 


[A] The diſciple of De Grebber.) We have no par- 
ticular account of this De Grebber. From his diſ- 
ciple's firſt practice, it is probable that his chief talent 
lay in' ſmall hiſtory and converſation pieces, in which 
another of his diſciples, Egbert Hemſkirk, excelled, 
who flouriſhed in England, though a native of Haer- 
lem in Holland. He became very eminent for paint- 
ing drolls, after the manner of Brower. His groſs 
and comical genius ſucceeded for a long while among 
us. 
picture, and read the manners of the man at the ſame 
time; but as to the painting part, there is little fault 
to be found with it, unleſs ſometimes with the foul- 
neſs of his colouring. His drunken drolls, bis wakes, 
his quakers-meetings, and ſome lewd pieces, have 
been in vogue among the waggiſh collectors, and the 
lower rank of wirtuoj. He went in this kind a great 
way, but, after all, fell far ſhort of Brower, Teniers, 
and the reſt of his ache fererunners, in the ſtudy of 
ſot's paradiſe. He often introduced his own picture 
among his drolls, by means of a looking-glaſs he had 
upon his pallet. He was a man of humour, and for 
that valued by Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter, for whom 
he painted ſeveral pieces. He died in London about 
the year 1704, leaving behind him a ſon, whom he 
had inſtructed in his way. 

[B] He is reckoned a manneriſt.] One of Sir Peter's 
diſciples, Mr William Gibſon, made it his chief en- 
deavour to imitate his maſter's manner, in copies from 
whom lay his beſt excellency; he alſo imitated his 
maſter in colleQing valuable pieces, and purchaſed 
the greateſt part of Sir Peter's collection after his 
death. He became an excellent limner, and drew 


great numbers of portraits for many of the beſt rank. 


VOL. VI. SUP. 


In moſt of his converſations you may ſee the 


He was a great encourager of his art. He died of a 
lethargy in London, and was buried at Richmond ia 
Surrey, in 1702, at fifty- eight years of age. He was 
nephew to, Mr Richard Gibſon, commonly called the 
Dwarf, and partly inſtructed by him, who was an 
eminent mafler in the time of Sir Peter Lely, to whoſe 
manner he devoted himſelf, and whoſe pictures be 
copied to admiration. Being page to a lady at Mort- 
lake, and obſerving he had a particulac genius for 
N ſhe put him to De Cley u to learn to draw; 
and he had the honour to inſtruct in it the late Queen 


Mary, when Princeſs of Orange (1), and her ſiſter (1) He went to 
Holland to wait 
on her Highneſs 


for that purpoſe, 


Queen Anne, He painted both in oil and water co- 
lours, but chiefly the latter. He was greatly in fa- 
vour with King Charles I. (to whom he was page of 
the back-ſtairs) inſomuch, that his Majeſty gave him 
a wife in marriage, who was likewiſe a dwarf. On 


the wedding Mr Waller made that, copy of verſes, 
which begins thus : : 


Deſign or chance make others aui ve, 
But nature did this match contrive ; 
Eve might as well have Adam fled, 
As ſhe deny d her little bed 

To him, whom heaven ſcem d to frame 
And meaſure out this only dame, & e. 


He alſo received ſome conſiderable favours from 
Philip Earl of Pembroke, who was his patron. He 
drew Oliver Cromwell ſeveral times; and died in 
Covent. garden ſoon after the Revolution, at ſeventy- 
five years of age, lying buried in that church. 


Hh diſtinguiſhed 


Ao don diſtinguiſhed merit (). He 
ral times, ove of manner from all others, and better than moſt artiſts were able to He was likewiſe a 
which was ſeve- 
ral years in my 
poſſe tſion, repre- 
fentiag her at 
full length in a 
ftting poſture, 
patting the head 
of a lamb with 
one hand, and 
holding a ſhep- 
herd's crook in 
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ſkips in his own pi after a different 


hiſtory painter, as many pieces now among us can ſhew. His on draughts are 
allo Chet > nd thoſe are commonly reckoned the moſt valuable of his pieces, which 
were all done intirely by his own hand, without any other aſſiſtance [C J. He was much 
favoured by King Charles II. who made him his principal painter, knighted him, and 
would frequently converſe with him, as a perſon of good natural parts and acquired know- 
ledge ; ſo that it is hard to determine whether he was the more complete painter or gentle- 
man. He was well known and much reſpected by people of the greateſt eminence in the 
kingdom; and at length became enamoured of a beautiful Engliſh lady, whom he married. 
He purchaſed an eſtate at Kew in the county of Surrey, whither he often retired in the latter 
part of his life, and where ſome of his family were remaining in 1706. He died of an 
apoplexy in London in 1680, and in the year of his grand climacteric. A marble monu- 
ment, with his buſt carved by Gibbons, and an inſcription by Mr Flatman [D], was 
erected to his memory, in Covent-garden church, where he was interred. It is worth ob- 
ſerving, that Sir Peter had a rival in one Henry Gaſcar, a French face-painter, encouraged 
here by the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe picture he came over to draw. Many others 
following her example, employed him; fo that he got a great deal of money in England 
in a ſhort time; nor could our wiſe nation then ſee the difference between him and his co- 
temporary Sir Peter Lely. What he wanted in the graceful part, in draught, and a 

choice of nature, the talent of but few, he uſually made up with embroidery, fine 
cloaths, laced. drapery, and a great variety of trumpery ornaments, which took fer a 


[C] Without any other affiſtance.] In painting the [D] 4 Latin inſcription by Flatman.) It runs thus: 
grounds, landſkips, flowers, ornaments, and ſome- 


times the draperies, he employed Proſper Henricus + Hic fetus e Petrus 2 
Lancrinck, who was of German extraction, born Þ Anglia fama & divitiis crevit z 
about 1528. His father being a ſoldier of fortune, Primus fcilicet in arte pictor ia magiſter, 
came with his wife and only ſon (this Proſper) into „„ 


the Netherlands, and procured a colonel's commiſ- 


fon, which he enjoyed not many years, dying a na- Mir tabellas animavit, quibus pretium 


tural death at . * widow, a diſcreet wo- Longe bine diffita fiatuent ſecula ; 
man, ſo managed her ſmall fortune, as to maintain — — *** 
herſclf ſuitable to her huſband's quality, and give her * —— pe erg 3 
{on a liberal education, defigning bim a monaſtery; gjus, in ſera; nejutes . 


but his younger years diſcovering a natural genius for , X ' LEtatis ſue 63, 
— s by his _— ſcraw x ; open. Paper: th Obiit Nowembri: 30 dir, anno Zan MDCLAXY,. 
was obliged to comply therewi ough wi : 
greateſt — and put him to a _ (Hwy who Prob dolor ! ut cujus penicello tanta venuſtas 
taught him the rudiments of his art; but his chief pre- Reddit adhuc vivos tot poſt ſua funera vultus, 
ceptor was the city academy of Antwerp. His ad- Ipſe cadaver iners & tetro pulvere miſtus 
vances were prodigious, eſpecially in pants, Nunc jaceat. Cum ſe primo ſubduxerat unus 
wherein he had the advantage of Mynheer Van roman 40 g 
Lyon's collection, which was very large, and full of — and adn 
curious pieces of all AA Pictores, auſi fragiles tentare colores: 
Mr Lancrinck made his princi the Sic paſiquam occubuit Sol aureas, aſtra repente 
ittures of Titian and 4— Roſa, and by his Mille i. : 3 
Pie a l 1 uos pandunt cceli laquearibus ignes, 
ill ſoon engaged the notice of the curious. His * . | 
mother dying, be came to his fortune young, and re- Quanquam mille licet vix umbram unius adæquant. 
ſolving to come to England, he met here with a re- Petre vale, nunquam merito te laude ſequemar 
— ſuitable Wm merit. — Edward Sprag the Majorem invidiaz neque noftro carmine vivas, 
miral became his patron, among others re- Nite Gibbonius ſpirantem in marmore finget. 
commended him to Sir William Williams, whoſe 
houſe was finely adorned with this maſter's pictures; This Thomas Flatman was back = 6 
... lonK air, there He drew in miniature, us may appear by the fllow- 
are remmun- ing ſtanza, in his Pindaric ode called The Review, 
ing, as he beſtowed the greateſt of his time, f : 
— * in Engla ad, on thas gent eman's ho aſe Hi: — he thus ſpeaks of himſelf as of a limner : 
performances in ip exc in the inven- . 
tion, harmony, colouring, and warmth, but above 8 love, 
EE EE IETIEE ” ommutnann 
is 2 y ſome pieces is once in the cu- took my pencil in my hand, 
ſtod of r Henly, Mr Trevor, and Mr Auſten; which With that artil : 
laſt Tons his great friend and patron. His views are Zz. . p 1 — 
generally broken, rude, and uncommon, having in — 
them ſome glarings of light well underſtood, and 6, defign my diety; 
——— 1 bis _ was at Ri- : Made my own ſaint, made my own brine ; 
0 s Eſq; in Wiltſhire, near did . . 
Bath, which was well worth ſeeing. He practiſed, e N RR 1 
moreover, drawing after the life, and ſucceeded well gs one eaſy firoke could reconcile: 
in ſmall figures, which were a great ornament to his Plato frign'd no idea ſo divine. 
landſkips, and wherein he imitated Titian's manner. Thus did I quiet many a froward day, 
Our artiſt was not only a bottle companion and While in my yes, my foul did play! 
excellent company, but alſo a great favourite of the Thus did the time, and thus myſelf beguil 
ladies, through his complaiſance and comely appear- — , myſelf beguile ; 
— pos ny — — _ * —— = on - = but then I knew not why, 
of his life was employed in painting, they being tear fallen from my eye 
thought to have ſhortened his days, fince he died in g out my 5 Fu Arise, my duty: 
his middle age, in Auguſt 1692. He left behind P 3 
him a noble and well choſen collection of pictures, rophetic chance ! the lizes are gone, 


2 prints, antique heads, and moſt And I muſt mourn o er what I doated on: 
of which he brought from beyond ſea. I find cn Giottos circle has not all perfe&ioa. 


5 while, 
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' while, till at length Monſieur found, that his gay cap- and- feather manner would no longer 
ſucceed here, which made him leave England. By a prevailing aſſurance cuſtomary with 
his nation, he afterwards impoſed as much on the Italian noblefſe as he did on thoſe of 
England. He was living at Rome in the beginning of this century, but died not long 
after. He is reported to have carried above 10,0001. oht of England. But Sit Peter had 
ſtill a much more dangerous rival in one of his. own diſciples, Mr Fobn Greenhill, a gentle- 
man deſcended of a good family at Saliſbury, where he was born; he imitated his manner 
ſucceſsfully, and became a great proficient in crayon draughts, as he afterward did in paint- 
ing. He failed very little of Sir Peter's excellencies, who firſt neglected, and then became 
ſo jealous of him as a dangerous rival, that he never let him ſee him paint but once, and 
that was by a ſtratagem : after leaving him, he procured Sir Peter to paint his wife's picture, 
which gave him an opportunity of ſtanding behind, and of obſerving how Sir Peter 
handled his pencil. Thus being ſatisfied on a double account, he made his maſter a pre- 
ſent of twelve broad pieces, and took the picture home. And by this means he became 
exceeding famous for portraits, in ſomuch, that had he not died young, the effect of too 
free living, England might have boaſted of a painter, who, according to his beginnings, 
could not have been much inferior to the very beſt of foreigners, whom we have always 
ſo much encouraged in the portrait way. Mr Greenhill was alſo poetically inclined, and 
very agreeable in converſation z which won ſo much on Mrs Behn, that ſhe endeavoured on 
her part to perpetuate his memory in a long elegy [E]. 


FE] A beg eli] It mounts to ſeven ftanzas, — VII. 
cift:rent lengths, from nine to thirteen lines, an R 
where no 2 meaſure is obſerved, which is, how- Come all ye ſofter benuties, Eu 4 
ever, generally, though injudiciouſly, honoured with Bring wreaths of flow'rs to deck his tomb, 


the title of the Pindaric way. I ſhall give the firſt Mix'd with the diſmal cypreſs and the yew, 


and laſt ſtanzas. For he ſtill gave your charms their due; 
I And from the injuries of age and time 
, | d the ſ their prime, 
What doleful cries are theſe that fright my ſenſe, mn 


And beſt knew how t adore that ſweetneſs too. 


Sad as the groans of dying innocence ? Bring all your mournful tributes here, 


The killing accents, now more clear, approach, 


; f And let your eyes a filent ſorrow wear, 
-e we 2 1 Till ev'ry virgin for a while become 
And d . 211 s — 7 tes | Sad as his fate, and like his picture dumb. 
The famous Greenhill's dead, ev'n he, The intermediate ſtanzas of this poetical tribute may 
That could to us give im liey, yo on » 1 N 1 7. — ry of 2 &c. 
, : ran/lated from De Files; to which tis „ ane 
y Is to th" erernal filent groves mann: towards an Engliſh ſchool, from whence the >£ 
outhful as flowers ſcarce blown, whoſe op'ning leaves memoir is extracted, 


A wondrous and a fragrant proſpe& gives. P 


LUCAS [Ricxarp), a learned and pious divine, was the ſon of Richard Lucas of 
Preſteigne in Radnorſhire, and born in that county about the year 1648. After a proper 
foundation at ſchool, he was ſent in 1664 to Jeſus college Oxford, where, after taki 
both his degrees in arts at the regular times (a), he entered into prieſts orders, probably as («) vis. A. 5. 
ſoon as permitted by the canons of the church, and became maſter of the free-ſchool at 27: 2270 
Abergavenny. In this ſtation, however, employing his ſpare hours in the ſtudy of divinity, March 28, 1672. 
he ſometimes appeared in the pulpit; and in 1678 made himſelf known to the public by 3 
his excellent treatiſe intituled Praclical Chriſtianity, the 2d edition of which came out in 
168 1. At the ſame time being much eſteemed for his talents in preaching, he was pre- 
ſented in 1683 to the vicarage of St Stephen's Coleman-ftreet London, and to the lecturer's 
place of St Olave's church Southwark, in the room of Dr John Meriton, deprived for fa- 
naticiſm. He was well reſpected by the pariſhioners in both places. July 11, 1691, he 
accumulated his degrees in divinity (5), and was inſtalled Prebendary of Weſtminſter (5) Eatalogue of 
March g, 1696. He had the misfortune to inherit his father's blindneſs, and from being . 
dim- ſighted in his youth, became totally blind in his middle age; but that 3 
ge, dic not hinder him from publiſhing ſeveral valuable treatiſes in divinity, a lift of which is 
babe, ond. inſerted below [4]. He died June 29, 1715 (c), and was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, 
1+ D:%- but no ſtone or monument marks his grave there; however, his excellent writings will 
irude. preſerve his fame to lateſt poſterity. 


[4] AA, of his works.) Theſe are, 1. Practical ſurvived him, being bred at Sidney college Cam- 
Chriſtianity, or an account of the holineſs which the bridge, where he took his maſter of arts d (1). (1) Orter's Hi, 
Goſpel enjoins, with the natives to it, and the remedies Dr Lucas alſo tranſlated into Latin The nts. duty of of Cambridge. 
it propoſes againſt temptations, 8vo. 2. An inquiry after man, which was publiſhed with this title, Oficium bo- 
happineſs, in two volumes. 3. The morality of the minis cum flylo tum methodo luculentiffimd expofitum, opus 
Goſpel. 4. Chriſtian thoughts for every day in the erl. cujuſuis, ac precipue indodiffemi lectoris captui accom- 
5. A guide to heaven. 6. The duty of ſervants. 7. Se- modatum, c. cum orationibus aliquot pro wariis occa- 
weral ſermons, in five volumes, ſome of which were fonibus, Lond. 1680, in 8vo. as were all his other 
publiſhed by his ſon, who was of his own name, and works. E 


KM 


The ſubſtance of fs 
this article is N 
taken from Dr 
Birch's account 
of the author in 


the Gen. Dict. 


ANDEVILLE [Bznxnany)], a writer of ſome wit and hu- 
mour, but more licentiouſneſs, who figured it in England about the 
beginning of the preſent century. He was born in Holland, 
where he ſtudied phyſic, and took the degree of M. D. after 
which coming into England, he met with ſeveral friends, eſpe- 
cially among the Freethinkers, and publiſhed ſeveral books, which 
rended to produce a very ill effect upon ſocicty, and the more 
3 ſo, as the poiſon was not without ſome gilding of wit and 

pleaſantry. He even made his own profeſſion a victim to this 
humour, in a treatiſe Of the hypachondriac and hyſteric paſſions, vulgarly called the bypo in 
men and the vapours in women, interſperſed with diſcourſes, in the way of dialogue, on 
the art of phyſic, and entertaining remarks on the modern practice of phyſicians and apo- 
thecaries ; and therefore (the author ſays) very uſeful to all who have the misfortune to 
* ſtand in need of either.” But the piece which gave the greateſt offence, was his poem 
printed in 1714, with the title of The grumbling hive, or knaves turned boneſt ; upon 
which he afterwards wrote remarks, and publiſhed the whole at London in 1723, 
with the title of The fable of the bees, or private vices made public benefits ; with an eſſay on 
charity and charity-ſchools, and a ſearch into the nature of ſociety. This licentious and pro- 
fligate piece was preſented by the Grand Jury of Middleſex in July the ſame year, and ſe- 
verely animadverted upon, in A letter to the Right Honourable the Lord C. printed in the 
London Journal of July 27, 1723. To both theſe attacks our author returned-an anſwer, 
printed in the ſame Journal of Auguſt the 1oth following. However, this vindication of 
himſelf did not extinguiſh the flame. He was further purſued by a vaſt number of 
writers [A], to whom he made no reply by way of defence; but ſtaid till the year 1728, 
when he publiſhed in another octavo volume, The fable of the bees, part II. in order to il- 


(1) Under their 
ſeveral articles. 


luſtrate the ſcheme and deſign of the firſt. He publiſhed ſome other pieces [B] before his 
d 


[4] A great num her of auriteri.] Some of theſe are 
already mentioned (1), for inſtance, Dr Fiddes. Mr 
Dennis, in a piece intituled, Vice and luxury public 
miſchiefs, in 1724; by Mr William Law the ſame 
year; Biſhop Berkeley, in his Akiphron, er the minute 
phileſopher, in 1732, and Mr Hutcheſon in 1734. Be- 
des which, Mr Bluet publiſhed an excellent piece 
againſt it, under the title of An inquiry hether the 
general practice of virtue tends to the wealth or poverty, 
benefit or advantage of a people, with Jome thoughts 
concerning a toleration of public flews, Lond. 1725, 
Svo, Another anſwer was wrote by Mr Archibald 
Campbell, in his APHTHAOTIA, publiſhed by 
Alexander Innes D. D. Nor did it eſcape the 
piercing eye of Mr Warburton, in his Divine lega- 
tion, &c. firſt part. The author of A letter from 
Philemon to Hydaſpes, - the general lawfulneſs of 
preaſure, Lond. 1737, 8vo. makes this obſervation 
upon it, in p. 96. that the falſe notion of confound- 
ing ſuperfluities and vices is what runs through Dr 
Mandeville's whole book, otherwiſe all that author's 
Pieces are very ingeniouſly written. 21 

[3] He publiſted ſome other pieces.) 1. The virgin 
unmaſied, or a dialogue between an od maiden aunt and 
ber niece, upon love, marriage, &c. edit. 1709. a piece 
not very condueing to virtue and innocence among 
his female readers. 2. Free thoughts on religion, Lond. 
1720. There is nothing in this book but wat the 
bulk of Chriſtians would ſubſcribe to. 3. An inguiry 
into the origin of honour, and uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity in 
Tar, Lond. 1732. 4. A letter to Dion, occaſioned by 
his book called Alciphron, Lond. 1732. In this our 
author declares*thus: * Whoever (ſays he, in p. 23) 


* will read the ſecond dialogue of the Minute philo- 


* /of her, will not find in it any real quotations from 
* wy bcok either ſtated or examined into, but that 
* the wicked tenets and vile aſſertions there juſtly ex- 


* xoicd, are either ſuch notions and ſentiments as firit 


* 


my enemies, to render me odious, and afterwards 
common fame had fathered upon me, though not 
to be met with in any part of my book; or elſe 
they are ſpiteful inferences and invidious comments, 
which others before you, without juſtice or neceſ- 
ſity, had drawn from and made upon what I had in- 
* nocently ſaid. If Dion had read the Fable of the bees, 
* he would not have ſuffered ſuch lawlefs libertines 
* as Alciphron and Lycicles to have ſheltered themſelves 
* under my wings, but he would have demonſtrated 
* to them that my principles differed from theirs, as 
* ſunſkine does from darkneſs.” In the ſame year 
(1732) there alſo came out, 5. an anonymous pam- 
phlet, aſcribed to the Lord Hervey, containing ſome 
remarks on the Minute philoſopher, in A letter from a 


4 
6 
6 
0 
0 
c 


country clergyman to his friend in London. In which the 


author takes occaſion to interfere in the diſpute be- 
tween the Doctors Berkeley and M ande ville, in theſe 
terms: The ſecond dialogue in the Minute pbilo- 
* ſopher (ſays he, p. 45) deſigned chiefly as an anſwer 
to The fable of the bees, is as chicaning, as looſe, and 
* as unfair as any other part of this incoherent med- 
ley; for inſtead of anſwering what the author of 
The fable of the bees really ſays, he ſuppoſes him to 
ſay things which he does not ſay, and anſwers them. 
The letter to Dion (proceeds he, 5 45). amply ſets 
forth the want of candour in the Minute philcſof her, 
with regard to the author of The fable of the bees. 
who therein defends himſelf with that-life, wit, 
ſpirit, good humour, and pleaſantneſs, which every 
body muſt allow to be the characteriſties of all his 
writings. Bat at the ſame time that this wanton 
author expoſes the ſophiſtry of his commentator, I 
cannot ſay he makes uſe of none in the defence of 
his own text. His explanation of the title of his 
book is forced, and his apology for that part of it 
relating to public ſtews very lame. There are many 


more luſtances one might give of the ſame _ 
his 
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MAN DEVIEEE' MANLEY. 
death, which happened at London January 1732-3, aged between ſixty and ſeventy years. 
r Mandeville might be a very good believer for any thing he has diſcovered to the con- 


= 
- 
o 
. 


traty in his wricings, and yet nothing is more certain than that he was thought very much 
other wiſe, although he never gave ſufficient grounds for ranking him fairly among the 
iſtical writers. al | 
| The writet then propoſe a ſketch of an anſwer to Peace makes riches flows, 
The fable of the bees, which, however, contains no Fate nc er doth ceaſe : 
more than what is comprized in that old rondean, Riches produce pide, 
2 y appears in the head of the ſheet al- 8 
| War bigets poverty, | 
War begets poverty, So the auorli goes reund, | 
Poverty peace; P 9 
| | « } 
MANLEY {Anxz], the celebrated authoreſs of the New Atalantis, was the daughter f 
of Sir Roger Manley (a), Governor of the iſland of Jerſey or Guernſey, under King (-) Sr Roger is 


ſaid to have been 
the oro / ctor of 
that famous 
work Ihe Turi 


Charles II. in whoſe reign ſhe was born there. Her education was ſuitable to her birth, 
and ſhe early marks of a genius not only above her years, but ſuperior to the gene- 
rality of her ſex. She had the misfortune to boſe her mother when an infant, and her fa- //, the 6:6 w- 
ther before ſhe was grown up; circumſtances that laid the foundation of many calamities e »hich 
which afterwards befel her. She was robbed of her chaſtity by her guardian uncle, who bed to hm. 
decoyed her for the ſe into a falſe marriage, while his true wife was living. Having 
thus gratified his paſſion, he brought her to London, and ſoon deſerted her : and thus, in b 
the very morning of her life, when all things ſhould be gay and promiſing, ſhe wore away 
three wretched years in ſolitude. Upon her ap nce again in the world, ſhe was intro- 
duced, by an accident (5), to the Ducheſs of Cleveland, a miſtreſs of King Charles II. the (5) 1 a vi*t to 
of which was, that ſhe was taken into the patronage of her Grace; but ſhe be- 8 

ing a lady of a very fickle temper, grew tired of her new acquaintance in fix months time, quaintance. 
and diſcharged her, upon a pretence of intriguing with her ſon. Upon this diſmiſſion, 
General Tidcomb ſolicited her company at his country ſeat, which ſhe declined, on a pre- 
rence that her love of ſolitude was improved by a diſguſt of the world; and ſince it was 

impoſſible for her to be in public with reputation, ſhe was reſolved to remain concealed. 

In this ſolitude ſhe wrote her ficſt comedy, called The loft lover, or the jealous huſband, as 

alſo her firſt tragedy, called The royal miſchief, both which were acted in 1696, at the 

theatre in Lincoln's-inn-fields. This laſt play ſucceeding, ſhe received ſuch unbounded 

incenſe from her admirers, that her apartment was crowded with the gay and beau monde. 

So much flattery proved the intire ruin of her virtue, ſhe afterwards engaged in intrigues, 

and was taken into keeping. Thus ſhamefully at caſe, ſhe diverted her leiſure hours in 

writing Memoirs of the New Atalantis, with which ſhe filled four volumes, wherein ſhe 

made not only very free with her own ſex, by a wanton deſcription of love adventures, but 

alſo with the characters of many high and diſtinguiſhed perſonages, eſpecially ſuch as had been 
{c) Her father concerned in bringing about the Revolution (c); whereupon a warrant was iſſued out of the 


— þqh rg ſecretary of ſtate*s office, to ſeize the printer and publiſher of theſe volumes (d). Mrs Man- 


attached to the {d) They were 


cauſe of King 
Charles I. and 
ſhe had a 
confirmed aver- 
fon to the Whig 
miniſtry, 


(e) Cibber's lives 
of the poets, 


publ.ſhed ig 


ley had too much generoſity in her nature to let innocent perſons ſuffer on her account, and — 


therefore voluntarily preſented herſelf before the court of King's- bench, as the author; and 
after an examination by Lord Sunderland, then ſecretary of ſtate [A], ſhe was committed 
to cloſe confinement in a meſſenger's houſe, without pen, ink, and paper. However, 
upon ſuing out her habeas corpus at the King's bench bar, ſhe was admitted to bail; and 


after ſeveral times expoſing herſelf in perſon, acroſs the court before the bench of judges, 


with her three attendants, the printer and two publiſhers, ſhe was diſcharged [BJ. Upon 
the change of the miniſtry in 1710, ſhe lived in high favour and gaiety, amuſing herſelf 


with her pen in writing poems and letters (e), and conyerſing with wits. 


In 1717 ſhe pro- 


duced a tragedy called Lucius, ibe firſt King of Britain, which was acted that year in Drury- 
lane C J. She ſurvived the birth of this her laſt brat ſeveral years, without ever reſuming 
her pen before her death, which happened July 11, 1724 (f). 


[4] Examined by Lord Sunderland ſecretary of flate. ] 
In this examination his Lordſhip was curious to know 
from whom ſhe got information of ſome particulars, 
which he imagined to be above her own intelligence. 
She replied with humility, That fe had no deſign 
in writing further than ber own amuſement and diver /ion 
in the country, without intending particular refle4ions 


vation might be true; but as there were evil angels as 
well as good, what ſhe had wrote might fill be by inſjti- 
ration. 

(B] She was di/charged.] The miniſtry ſeems rather 
to be aſhamed to bring a woman upon her tryal for 
writing a few amorous trifles ; beſides, that the diſ 

iſe of her ſatires, under romantic names, and a 
— ſcene of action, might render a verdict pre- 


and characters; and did afſure him, that no AAS ; 
concerned wwith ber. When this was not believed, and carious, and expaſe the maſked characters more 


the contrary urged againſt her by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, ſhe ſaid, Thep it muſt be by inſdiration, becauſe 
knowing her own innocence, ſhe could account for it no 
other way. The ſecretary replicd, That inſpiration 
uſed to be on a good account, but her writings were flark 
naught. She acknowledged that bis LordGip's o+/er- 


Vor. VI. Sur. 


nakedly. 

[C] Her tragedy called Lacius, &c.] She printed it 
with a dedication to Sir Richard Steele, whom (he 
had abuſed ia ber Neaw HAtaluntis, but was now. upon 
ſach friendly terms with him, that he wrote the pro- 
logue to this play, as Mr Prior did the eflogue, P 
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This articles M APIETO FT Cons), a learned phyſician and piods divine, wad 8 


exttacted from 2 1 | l „ 
Ward's lives of 1631, at Margaret-Inge in Eſſex, where his father [ 4] was then vicar, but dyiii in- 1 , 
the Greiham he was brought up at Little Gedding in Huntingdonſhire, in the devout family of his 


— ternal great uncle Nicholas Ferrar Eſq; who was his godfather [B}; after whoſe temev 
he was put by his paternal uncle Robert Mapletoft ta Weſtminſter ſchool, under the fg 
Buſbey. Here obtaining a King's ſcholarſhip, he was elected thence to Trinity college 
Cambridge in 1648, under the tuition of Mr Peter Samways. He took his degrets in arts 
at the regular periods, and was made fellow of the college in 1653 ; but. he left it in 1658 (a), Peas wen 
on an appointment to be tutor to Jocelyne, ſon of Algernoon, the laſt Earl of Norch be Ming to take 
land of that name. Having diſcharged this duty two years, he travelled upon his ow th. dete ef 
expence, to qualify himſelf for the profeſſion of phyſic. In this tour he paſſed through Mt gte 8. 
France to Rome, where he lived near a year in the houſe of the famous Algernoon Sid- Ey:on's wick. 
ney, to whom he was recommended by the Earl of Northumberland, Mr Sidney's uncle. 
In 1663 our author returned to England, and to the ſaid Earl's family; where proſecuting 
the ſtudy of phyſic, he commenced M. D. at Cambridge in 1667, and entered upon the 
practice of that faculty in London, where he contracted an acquaintance with many emi- 
% As Willis, nent phyſicians (5), and ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed divines (c), to whole ſtudies and ( 4+ Which. 
Cor, Syientw, profeſſion he was always inclined, but diverted from them by the cireumſtances of the Sa, Past, 
times, in which he had determined his choice, He was incorporated M. D. at Oxfurd e, $1. 
July 13, 1669, and the year following attended the Lord Eflex in his embuſly to Den- cit,” 
mark. In 1672 he attended the Lady dowager Northumberland into France; this excur- 
fion, however, did not occaſion a long abſence from his buſineſs; and upon the deceaſe of 
Dr Goddard, he was choſen profeſſor of phyſic in Greſham college (d) March 27, 1675 [CT (4) The bean 
Upon the roth of February following, he became a Fellow of the Rayal Society, and —— 
often afterwards one of their council. In 1676, he attended the Lord ambaſſador Mon- compctitors, 
- tagueand Lady Northumberland to France. Nor did he continue long at Greſhamicollege, 
fe) This is ob- and yet longer than he ſeems to have deſigned, from his views of entering into matrimony 
LL i bi in 1677 (e); however, he continued in it till the 10th of October, and November the '-) 8er u. 
Sermon ac the fu- 18th following he married Rebecca [ D, the daughter of Mr Lucy Knightley of kiackneyg ef ics, 
3 he an Hamburgh merchant (f). Soon after his marriage: he left the practice of phy ſic, and , 4 younger 
ſane dy, and in retired, in order to turn his ſtudies to divinity. Accordingly, he took both deacon's and £01 
n prieſt's orders March 3, 1682, and was ſoon after preſented to the reftory af! Btaybrook le i" 
choſen Lecturer in Northamptonſhire by the Lord Griffin. January 4, 1684, be was choſen Lecturer 8 
pher's in that Ipſwich, and upon the 1oth of that month the next year Vicar ob St Laurence Jewry. in 
city, which b* London, by the pariſhioners, on the recommendation of ſeveral of the London clergy, 
time. without appearing for it himſelf (g). In 1689 he accumulated: his degrees: in divinity, 


courſe of ſach of the new inventions in anatomy 25 
JI think may be moſt uſeful, and beſt require your 
time and patience, and may withal be. ſuitable to 
the end which I have reaſon. to believe, our worth 

and generous founder might propoſe to himſelf, 
when he inflituted a lecture in this place, and upon 


[4A] His father.) Our author's grandfather, Hugh 
Mapletoft, was rector of North Thorſeby in Lincolg- 
ſhire, and had three ſons, Joſhua, Solomon, and Ro- 
bert, all of them divines. Joſhua, our author's father, 
was the eldeſt, Solomon had a living in Huatingdon- 
ſhire, and Robert the youngeſt was Fellow, and after- 
wards Maſter of Pembroke-hall Cambridge. In 1667 this ſubject, in which I am particularly concerned, 
he commenced D. D. and in 1671 was made Dean I will begin with that celebrated and uſeful diſco» 
of Ely, and Vice-chancellor of his univerſity. He very, which was firſt made and pobliſned to the 
(r) Eachara's died unmarried Auguſt 20, 1677, and has perpetuated * learned world, by that ornament of his own age, 
Hiſt of England, his memory by ſeveral pious and charitable dona- and of this nation to all ages, the judicious 2 
Vol. III. p. 437- tions (1). © Harvey, concerning the motion of the heart and cir- 
[E] Nicholas Ferrar.] Our author received the im- culation of the blood, &c. In this lecture he ac - 
preſhons of religion and virtue very early, by the care quaints his hearers with the oppoſition which for a 
of, Mr Ferrar, a gentleman of the moſt remarkably time had been made to this diſcovery by ſeveral phy 
diſtinguiſhed piety, of which there are many extraor- ficians, who either denied the truth of it, or from 
_ di inſtances, in an account of him publiſhed with ſome few paſſages in Hippocrates, Plato, and Ariſ- 
(2) His life in Ant. Wood's life (2) and other things, by T. Hearne, totle, affirmed it was known to the antients, and 
this work, ſuch as the following, where we are told, that * be- though loſt afterwards, yet was revived by Paulus 
* fides his grand-nephew, he had in his family two Servita the Venetian. This he ſhews to be a miſ- 
« nieces, who devoted themſelves to a ſingle life, and take, and that the honour of the diſcovery was wholly 
by his direction digeſted the hiſtory of our Saviour owing to Dr Harvey. His Latin lectures have this 
contained in the four Evangeliſts intg one regular title prefixed to them, Prælectiones in collegio Greſham- 
harmony, in the following method: They had two enfi, anno Domini 1675; the firſt three contain the 
printed books, which they cut into ſuch a number origin of the art of medicine, and the hiſtory of its 
* of pieces, as to place all that was ſaid by each of invention, which, being a curious ſubject, are inſerted 
the Evangelilts relating to the ſame ſubject together, by Me Ward, in his Appendix, No XV, | 
; in the proper order; and theſe they paſted into a [D] He married Rebecca, &.] He had been very 
(3) This appa- * large folio book of fair paper, in a regular ſeries (3), happy in this lady fourteen years, when the died on 
rently is the * adorning each part of the hiſtory with printed cuts the anniverſary of her wedding-day in 1693, having 8 
moſt 22 « placed over it. They made three ſuch copies, one brought him Robert his eldeſt fon, who was a Fellow re —_ 
* ne of which was preſented to King Charles I. upon of Trinity. hall in Cambridge, Doctor of Laws, an ud her huſband. 
uſual method of his going into the north, another to King Charles II. Advocate of Doctors- commons London, and Com- many years, be- 
compiling ſuch * at the Reſtoration, and the third was in the cuſtody miſſary of Huntingdon ; but died at Tiinity-hall, ing a widow of 
harmonics, of the family in 1740. aged thirty-two, in December 1715, ſeveral years chirt) 4 
[C] Profeſſor of phyfic at Greſham.) He ſeems not to before his father. And there were living in 3740 his P91, which 
have entered upon his lectures till Hilary term that daughter Elizabeth above-mentioned {4) ; and a ſon happened Feb. 
ear, fince his firſt Engliſh lectures bear this title, of his own name, formerly Fellow of Clare-hall 1761. Lenden 
eadings at Greſham college, February 12, 1675 6, Cambridge, and Rector (in 1740) of Bißeld in North - Ma: Jer * 
and are thus introduced, Lect. 1. I do intend, God amptonſhure, ments. 
„willing, as you ſhall give me opportunity, to diſ- a 
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while King William was: at: Cambridge.” But he never endeavydured to advance himſelf | 
higher in the church, that he might avoid the ſuſpicion of having left one proſeſſion, and — 
taken up another to enrich himſelf and bis family (a thought of wWheh all who knew him 1 
would readily acquit him) thougl e was ſo much eſteemed and reſpected by many of the 1 
biſhops and perſons of quality, as mighe have rendered this no- ways difficult. As he was al- 3 
ways very zealous in promoting the intereſt of religion, and the good of mankind, he was one | 
of rhe firſt ed members of the Society for propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts, 

pointed in their charter, which bears date June 16, 1701; and the year following he 
brought in the largeſt benefaftion they had then ever received. He was alſo a member of 
the Society for promoting Chriftian knowledge, and one of the Directors of Greenwich 
hoſpital. In 170% he was chofen Preſident of Sion college, having been a benefactor both 
to that building and library. He continued to preach in his church of St Laurence Jewry 
(where he was alſo Thurſday Lecturer) till he was turned of eighty years of age; and when 
he was thinking to leave off, he primed a book, intituled, The principles and duties of the 
Chriſtian religion [E], a copy of which he ſent to every houſe in his pariſh (5). The-laft 09 The 5 
ten years of his life he lived with his only daughter Elizabeth, the wife of Dr Gaſtrell Bi- in 1710, the 2d 
ſhop of Cheſter, ſometimes at Oxford, and in the winter at Weſtminſter, where he died f ff. bw. 
November ro, 1721; in the ninety-firſt year of his age, and was buried, according to his 
defire, under the communion table of his own church, in the fame vault with his prede- 
ceſſor Dy Calamy. His character is inſerted below [F]. | 

The principles and duties of the Chriflian religion, 

ac] He jublihed Tad e ed 2. 1 


make no other uſe of it, bat for their good, by in- 


clining them to virtue and religion ; and 


Latin tranſlation of Dr Sydenham's works, which 
have been already mentioned (5). 
1 Thefſal. v. 17, 18. ben the ſubjedt of daily prayer, 
Lond. 1687, 4to. 3. 4 ſermon before the Lord Mayer, 
on. Luke xii. 21. Lond. 1695, 4to. 4. 4 fernen be- 
fore the Society far reformation of manners, on 1 Sam. 
xi. 30. 1 tes * — 2 - wr 2 
Sam, French, ; tiſh, Britiſh, fc. cbię 
moral, Lond. 1707, Svo. 6. KTPIAI acaary 
Kpeiai.en, den’ wid ve M. PrInciPAlia 
PLaciTaA, ſeu Sententiæ pueriles 6 dramaticis fere poetis, 
Lond. 1714, 8vo. This is a collection of Greek ſen- 
tences, with a Latin verfion, relating to moral ſub- 
jects, and the conduct of life, taken chiefly from the 
antient tragic poets, 

[F] His character it inſerted below.) It is drawn by 
Mr Ward, in theſe terms: He was a very polite 
ſcholar, wrote Latin elegantly, was a 
the Greek, and underſiood well the French, Spaniſh, 
and Italian languages. Theſe accompliſhments were 
attended with an excellent potion of mind; he 
was remarkable from his youth for ſincere piety and 
devotion, which grew up with him into a ſettled ha- 
bit, unaffected and free from all ſourneſs and reſerve: 
he was of an open and generous temper, void of all 
defigns himſelf, or ſuſpecting them in others j oblig- 
ing in his de nt, and very agreeable in conver- 
ſation, This naturally diſpoſed him to cultivate ac- 

uaintance, which, with the good and virtuous, was 
> om turned into friendſhip ; the offices 'whereof he 
was always more ready to perform, than rigidly to 
exact from others; and maintained them with perſons 
of very different characters, without being at all in- 
fluenced by party prejudices, to which he was wholly 
a ſtranger. By his early reception into one of the 
greateſt families in England, he ſoon learred the man- 
ner of converſing with perſons of the higheſt quality, 
and how to behave himſelf with decency, ſo that he 
was always reſpected as a well bred man: and, per- 
hape, it was not owing to them, that his acquaint- 
ance with them never turned to his advantage; for 


he never afked any favours of them, and defired to 


2. A formon on 


af 


they converſed with and wrote to him as one in 
whom they could confide on all occafions they had 
for his ſervice. He was never intirely eaſy in bis 
profeſſion of phyſic, but ſeemed to attend to it rather 
to diſcharge his duty, than for any ſatisfaction it 
afforded ham : though, after he was ſettled at Greſham 
college, he was coming into good buſineſs, which, 
probably, would have increaſed ; but be often uſed 
to ſay, that he could not help being under a great 
concern while his patients were in danger, and ſen- 
fibly aſſected when they miſcarried, and that more from 
a diftruſt of himſelf than fear for his reputation. And 
yet his early acquaintance with Dr Sydenham, and 
eſteem of his method, before it was generally received, 
diſcovered both a good genius for that profeſſion, and 
an ingenuity of mind to approve what he thought to 
be right. And the opinion which that celebrated phy- 
fician had both of his judgment and candor, appears 
from his epiſtle dedicatory to him. After he deſiſted 
from pracliſing that art, he would ſcarce give his ad- 
vice to a friend, and always made uſe of a phyfician 
for his own family. He never repented the change 
he had made of his profeſſion, which as he did with 
the beſt deſign, ſo he purſued it through the whole 
courſe of his life. He ſhewed a great neglect, if not 
contempt of riches, and eſteemed it ſufficient if he 
had enough to paſs through this world, and ſomethin 
to ſpare for good and pious uſes; and was always i 
clined to think, that what went that way was leſs 
than it really was, by which means he conſiderably 
leſſened his patrimony. He led a long life, with as 
much health of body and content of mind, in as 
much eſteem and reputation of the world, and love 
and affection of his Giends, as perhaps very few have 
done. His body decayed gently, but his mind not 
at all, and he was to the laſt as free from covetouſ- 
neſs as ever, and even preſerved the chearfulneſs and 
aity of his temper, and ſeemed deſirous to gain the 
affection of thoſe about him, that he might enga 
them to virtue and religion, which he always incul. 
cated upon them by good diſcourſe, and books which 
he gave them, and uſed to call his /zgacies.” P 


MARGARET Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, a lady as illuſtrious for her per- 
ſonal endowments as for her birth, was the daughter and ſole heireſs of John Beaufort 
Duke of Somerſet; - grandſon to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon of Ed- 
ward III. Her mother; Margaret Beauchamp, daughter and heireſs of the Lord Beau- 


champ of Powick, brought her lord this inco 


Bletſoe in Bedfordſhire. Theſe 
ſolicitations of 'the 


mparably pious and religious lady in 1441, at 
qualities and attractions drew upon her, in her infancy, the 
great Duke of Suffolk, Henry Vth's miniſter, to marry his fon ; but 


the King waving her at the fame time for his half-brother Edmund, then Earl of Richmond, 


ſhe engaged with him {4} in 1455y and by him had an only fon, born in July 21, 1456, 


who 


A] She engaged wwith him.) On ſo nice 'a point. upon herſelf, recommended her to St Nicholas, the 
* good 4 lady adviſed with an elderly gentle- —— of virgins. She followed her counſellor's in- 
woman, who thinking ic too great a decifion to take KiriQtions, and poured forth her ſupplications and 


prayers 
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who afterwards bceaine Henry vll. Edmund died November ath following after which, 

Lady Margaret married Sir Henry Stafford Kat. ſecond fon to! the Duke of Buckingham. 

who died about 14823 and thereupon the Counteſs his wido entered into a third marriage 

with Thomas Lord Stanley, who was created Earl of Derby October 27, 1485, in the: firſt 

of her ſon's reign. But having no iſſue by either of the two latter marriages, ſhe took a 

vow of celibacy [B] to live chaſte, with the Earl of Derby?s conſent, long before his death, 

which happened in 2504. Her education had qualified her tolerably well for a ſtudious 

and retired way of life ; ſhe underſtood: the French language perfectly [C. and had ſome 

{kill in the Latin tongue; but would often lament that ſhe did not make herſelf miſtreſs of 

it in her youth. However, there are ſome of her performances in the literary way ſill 

extant [D]. She was not only a lover of learning, but a great patroneſs of learned men; 

„) tn it he ob- Of which her noble foundations of St John's and Chriſt colleges in Cambridge, and a 
_ — 4 profeſſorſhip of divinity in each univerſity, are ſplendid monuments. Her life was che- 
with the Earl of Quered with a variety of good and bad fortune; but ſhe had a greatneſs of foul which 
Richmond, and frems to have placed her above the reach of either, ſo that ſhe was neither elated with the 
was allied'o former, nor depreſſed with the latter. She was moſt affected with the concerns of her 
non bye Sag only child, for whom ſhe had the moſt tender affection, and ſhe underwent ſome bard- 
the fourth degree ſhips on his account: ſhe ſaw him, from an exile by a wonderful turn of fortune, advanced 
bs to the crown of England, which he could not keep without many ſtruggles and difficulties ; 
ſides earls, mar- and when he had reigned twen'y-three years, and lived fifty-two, ſhe ſaw him carried.to 
Mecca: av his grave, a ſtroke which ſhe ſurvived only three months, dying at Weſtminſter June 29, 
fince her death, 1509. She was buried in his chapel, and had a beautiful monument erected to her me- 
Mr Baker, be mory, a deſcription of which is inſerted below [E]. Biſhop Fiſher preached her funeral 
has been allied ſermon, which was republiſhed in 1708 by Mr Th. Baker, with a preface (a), to which 


in h teri : . X 
to chin i oe we owe the chief materials of this article. 2 


. Ka 3 ; 
prayers to that effect; accordingly, one morning, u he- [D] Several of her wcorks a extant.) Theſe are, 
ther aſleepor waking ſhe could not teil, there appeared 1. The mirroure of golde for the finſull ſoule, tranſlated 
unto her ſome body in the habit of a biſhop, zad de- from a French verfion of a book called 
fired ſhe would accept of Edmund for her huſband; aurezm peccatorum, very ſcarce. 2: An Englith tran- 


(r) Bacen's life whereupon ſhe married the Earl of Richmond (1). ation of the fourth book of Dr Jobn Gens treatife Of 


of Henry VII, This conduct of our young religious lady was intirely rhe imitation and following the bleſſed fifa of our mo 
agreeable to the then prevailing ſuperſtition. Bat I mercifal Saviour Chrift, printed at the end of De 
preſume it will be thought no difficult point to deter. William Ackinſon's tranflation of the three firſt books, 
mire, without any diſparagement to her, what faintit 1504. 3. A letter to her ſon Henry Vl. printed in 
was that inſpired her viſion: love, we know, generally Howard s collection of Letters. 4. Orders for great 


rules alike in young hearts; Hates of ladies and noblewmen for their precedence, made 
; : by her ſon's command and authority. 

Who firſt reſolve upon their choice, [E] Her monument.] It is an altar tomb, aJorned 

And then proceed to aſk advice. with gilded braſs arms, and an round the 


(37 the mak » iow & cobbicy.) She took this hon Home is bee rae 8G en. ee 

a wow of celibacy. E \ wo 
Na) See his ar- Vow from her confeſſor Biſhop Fiſher (2). and the pillars on each fide, and a Latin inſcription, drawn 
* 


form of it is ſtill extant in the regiſters of St John's up by Eraſmus, at the requeſt of Biſhop Fiſher, for 


college Cambridge, as we are told by Mr Baker, who which he had twenty ſhillings from the univerſity of 
aſſigns this vow for a probable reaſon that her portrait Cambridge ; in Engliſh it runs thus: 
is generally drawn in the babit of a nun. 


C] She und.r/tood French.] Her affeQion for litera- To Margaret of Richmond, the mother of Henry 
ture 1 induced her mother -in law, the Du- VIE. and grandmother of Henry VIII. who 


cheſs of Buckingham, to give her the following le- founded ſalaries for three monks in this con. 


acy-in her laſt will: To my daughter Richmond, 
2 A book of Engliſh, being a legend of ſaints ; a book vent, for a grammar-ſchool at Wymborn, and a 


© of French, called Lucan; another French book of preacher of God's word throughout England ; 
the Epiſtles and Goſpels ; and a primer, with claſps as alſo for two divinity lectures, the one at Ox- 
) Dugda!e's of filver gilt, covered with purple velvet (3).* This ford, the other at Cambridge ; in which laſt 


nage, Vol. I. is obſerved to be no inconfiderable legacy at that n S 
time, when few of her ſex (at leaſt of the inferior place ſhe likewiſe built two colleges in honour of 


rank) were taught letters. It has been often men- Chriſt and his diſciple St John. She died in the 
tioned as an extraordinary accompliſhment in Jane year of our Lord 1509, June the 29th. 

Shore, the darling miſtreſs of Edward LV. that ſhe 

could write and read. . 


(a) Vader her MARGARET Ducheſs of Newcaſtle—To what has been already ſaid (a) of this lady, 
Val. Il. teme famous for her voluminous writings, I ſhall add, that ſhe was the youngeſt daughter of 


[#], p. 1214 Sir Charles, afterwards Lord Lucas, at whoſe ſeat of St John's, near Colcheſter in Eſſex, 
ſhe had her birth, about the latter end of the reign of King James I. Her father dying 


| while ſhe was an infant, the care of her education devolved upon her mother, who had her 


p 


inſtructed in all the polite accompliſhments, and the young lady was remarkable from her ; 
infancy for her turn to books and ſtudy. In 1643 ſhe went with her mother's leave to Ox- ont and on. 


ford, where the court then reſided, and was made one of the maids of honour to Henrietta is al i near + 
Maria, confort to King Charles I. and when the Queen was forced by the enſuing troubles to Ia —— 
that ſhe was the 
the Marquis of Newcaſtle, then a widower, who admiring her perſon, diſpoſition, and in- 72% t artet 
genuity, made her partner of his bed in 1645. She. continued abroad with her lord till the — — 
ſne hed a great 


ing part of her life upon productions of literature in various mays (); and had a teeming genius 4c of wit. Ac" 


take ſhelter in France, our authoreſs attended her Majeſty thither ; and at Paris met with 


reſtoration of K. Charles II. after which, returning to England, ſhe ſpent much of the remain- 


in producing ſuch brats of the brain, but brought her con 
_ which, 
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6) Viz, Letters, 


count of drama 


no other iſſue, for the want of de joe. 


„en [C]- in the productions of the Ducheſs. 
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which, ſhe made the beſt atonement th ay in her power, 
life, heh pn The cr oy wor 7725 Ee (e). She died at London in 1673, and (%) Langbaine, 
was buried m minfter abbey, Ae ere che Duke cauſed a moſt ſtately mgnument to be al dhe lege 
erected to her memory; but dying himſelf in 1676, it ſerved for them both, in which her 2nd picts of her 
character is thus repreſented: | , 3 "ES 


I own. His lite: 
of the poets, 


< Here lies the loyal Duke of Newcaſtle, and his Ducheſs his ſecond wife, by whom he 
had no iſſue, Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt ſiſter to the Lord Lucas 
« of Colcheſter, E noble family ; for all the brothers were valiant, and all the ſiſters 
* virtuous. - This Ducheſs was a wiſe, witty, and learned lady, which her many 
© books do well teſtify. She was a moſt virtuous, and loving, and careful wife, 
© and was with her lord all the time of his baniſhment and miſeries; and when ſhe 
came home, never parted from him in his ſolitary retirement [A]. 


de, The Duke himſelf wrote ſeveral comedies and poems (d), and had alſo frequently a hand 


[4] In his retirement.] The following obſervations 


© often to acquaint you with ſuch anecdotes, as in 
upon the author's chara of this Duke and Ducheſs 


* what ſort of a coach he went to Amſterdam, The 


are thus ſet forth by Mr Walpole: The Duke (ſays 
* he) as an author, is familiar to thoſe who ſcarce 
* know any other author, wiz. from his book of 
* Hor/emanſhip. Though amorous in poetry and 


* touches on her own character are inimitable : ſhe 
* ſays, that it pleaſed God to command his ſervant 
* nature to endue her with a poetical and philoſophi- 
* cal genius, even from her birth ; for ſhe did write 


ticles of Cardinal 


[R], a d Gilpin, 


* muſic, as my_Lord don ſays, he was fitter 
to break Pegaſus for a menage, than to mount him 
on the ſteeps of Parnaſſus. Of all the writers of 
* that ſteed, perhaps there have not been a more 
© "fantaſtic couple than his Grace and his faithful 
* Ducheſs, who was never off her pillion. One of 
the noble hiſtorian's fineſt portraits is of this Duke; 
© the Ducheſs has left another more diffuſe indeed, 
© but not leſs entertaining. It was equally amaſing 
to hear her compare her Lord to Julius Cæſar, and 


jome books of that kind before ſhe was twelve years 
* of age. But what gives one the beſt idea of her un- 
* bounded paſſion for ſcribling, was her ſeldom re- 
* viſing the copies of her works, leſt, as ſhe ſaid, it 


* ſhould diſturb her following conceptions. What a Sure cg 


picture of fooliſh nobility was this ſtately poetic authors, Kc. 
couple, retired to their own little domain, and in- Vol. II. p. 12. 
* toxicating one another with circumſtantial flattery, In another place 


« he ſays the Du- 
: — * of conſequence to no mortal but them- che — Fertil 


MARTYR ſPezrTrs], to what has been ſaid (a) of this divine, who was one of the 
moſt learned of the firſt Reformers, I ſhall add: That his true name was Vermilli: that 
his parents gave him the name of Peter Martyr, from one Peter, a martyr of Milan, whoſe 
church happened to ſtand near their houſe, to whom his parents had made a vow : that he 
received the firſt rudiments of literature-from his mother, who was a very ingenious lady, 
and uſed, as it is faid, to read Terence to him in the original: that after three years ſtay 
ar-Tifeoli, he was ſent to the univerſity of Padua, to ſtudy the Greek language, and philo- 
ſophy : that he was made a public preacher at the age of twenty-ſix, and exerciſed his talents 
for the pulpit firſt at Brixia, in the church of Afra. He read lectures of philoſophy and 
divinity in his college, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew tongue (5). Aſter- ( He !carned it 
wards he was made governor of St Peter's at the altar, in Naples. Thyt he was confirmed fri ybyficiuo, 
in the Proteſtant faith by one Valdes, a Spaniſh lawyer : that he made no ſcruple to preach 
it at Rome privately, and even ſometimes publicly, to mo perſons of quality, He went 
afterwards to Lucca, where he was made ſuperior to a houſe of his own order{St Auſtin], 
and lived there with Tremellius and Zanchius, whom he converted. But finding himſelf 
in danger, he left the city ſecretly, and travelled to Piſa; from whence, by letters to Car- 
dinal Pole and the ſociety at Lucca, he fully explained the reaſons of his departure. Thence, 
after a ſhort ſtay at Florence, he ſet forward to Germany; and, paſſing the Alps, went to 
Zurich with Bernard Ochin, who had been one of the moſt celebrated preachers of Italy, 
but had renounced his former ſuperſtitions. That after he had ſpent five years at Straſburgh, 
he was invited into England, through the means of Cranmer, by King Edward VI. who 
made him Profeſſor of divinity at Oxford: that he diſputed there with the Papiſts, firſt 
privately in the Vice-chancellor's lodgings, and afterwards before his Majeſty's commiſſioners 
deputed for that purpoſe. At length the Papiſts ſtirred up the ſeditious people among 
them fo ſucceſsfully, that he was obliged to retire to London till the tumult was = 
preſſed ; and then returning again, was, for his better ſecurity, made Canon of Chriſt- 
church by the King, where he continued till Queen Mary came to the crown ; when being 
forced to fly, he paſſed unknown and undiſcovered” (c) through Brabant and other Popiſh (s) It is ig Hes 
territories to Straſburgh ; from thence he went to Zurich, upon an honourable invitation boch here and 
from the magiſtrates of 1 to be their divinity profeſſor, and was accompanied thi- bev ond ſca. 
ther by our great Jewel, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, who was then an exile in thoſe 

Here he lived ſeven years [A] in high eſteem with the inhabitants of the place, and 

in great friendſhip with Bullinger and other learned men. He was afterwards invited to be 
Paſtor of the Italian church at Geneva; and, upon the re-eſtabliſhment of Proteſtantiſm in 


[4] Here he lived ſeven years.) Here he took a ſe- for religion. He had two children by her, who both 
cond wife, who was recommended to him from the died vefy young before him, and he left her with child 
Italian church at Geneya, where ſhe lived an exile of a third, which proved a daughter, 
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Elizabeth, Biſhop Jewel laboured, but in yaing to bring him back 


. 1 
1 7 * E 
"HIER 


was Louiſa, the 
davghter of An- 
to ne le Moſſen, 


treaſurer of the 
army to Francis 


I. and Henry II. 


ia Piedmont. 


(4) Moreri, in hither [BI. He continued at Zurich till his death, which happened November 12, 
the article of 1562, in the fixty-third year of his age (d). A ſketch of his character is inſerted in re- 
1741. mar [ P ” — | 
21 Bifbep Jewel laboured in vain to bring him back and indefatigable in promoting the Reformation ; yet 
to 2 However, the year before he died, he he was always moderate and prudent in his 4 
was prevailed with, by letters from the Queen mother behaviour; nor even in the conflict of a diſputation 
of France, the King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, did he ſuffer himfelf to be tranſported into intem- 
and other peers of that realm, to go to the ſolemn perate warmth or unguarded expreſſions. But his (1) 4 j;6 1 
conference at Poifly in France, where he diſputed pains and induftry were not confined to preaching his work, — 
againſt the Papiſts, with Beza and others. and diſputing again the Papilts, he wrote a great be ſeen in ll. 
[C] A feetch of his character.] In his perſon he was many books againſt them, of which his defence of *. 
big-boned, robuſt, and well limbed, his countenance the orthodox doftrine of the Euchariſt againſt Biſhop (2) Father 8. 
- expreſſing a grave and ſettled turn of mind. As to Gardiner is his chef d"oewvre. He wrote alfo ſeveral mon, in his g.. 
his attainments, his learning as well as parts were tracts of divinity, and commentaries on many books my hiſtory of 
very uncommon, and he was particularly ſkilled in of Scripture (1), which bave not eſcaped the animad- N toe 
diſputation, in which his zeal was ſeldom known to verſions of a modern author (2). — x tiy, 
get the better of his judgment. He was very fincere N P 
MAYERNE [Sir Txzoport DE], Baron of Aulbone, firſt phyſician to the two Kings 
James and Charles I. was the ſon of Lewis de Mayerne [A], a French Proteſtant, who flying 
with his lady on account of their religion, in 1572, to Geneva, had this fon born there, Sep- 
(s) His mother tember 18, the following year (a). He took his Chriſtian name from his godfather Theodore 


za; and after imbibing the elements of literature in his own country, he was ſent to Hei- 
delberg, where he ſtaid ſome years; but making choice of phyſic for his profeſſion, he re- 
moved to Montpelier, and there took both his degrees in that faculty in 1596 and 1597, 
Thus qualified, he went to Paris, and, by way of introducing himſelf into practice, he gave 
lectures in anatomy to the young ſurgeons, and in pharmacy to the apothecaries [BJ. In the 
mean time, his medical preſcriptions brought him into the notice and favour of Mr Ribbit, 
Sieur de la Riviere, firſt phyſician to Henry IV. who recommended him ſo effectually to the 
King, that he made him one of his phyſicians in ordinary; and in 1600 appointed him to 
attend Henry Duke of Roan, in his embaſſies from France to the Princes of Germany and 
Italy. He diſcharged this office with great credit, and, upon his return, was in high fa- 
vour with the King, who promiſed to do great things for him, provided he would change 
his religion; for which purpoſe, his Majeſty ſet Cardinal du Peron and others of the clergy 
upon him : and, even in ſpite of his obſtinacy, the King was going to appoint him his firſt 
3 if the Jeſuits, who were aware of it, had not prevented it by the interpoſition of 
his Queen Mary de Medicis [C J. After the death of IV. he continued in the poſt 
of phyfician in ordinary to Lewis XIII. till 1606, when he fold his place to a French phy- 
ſician. In 1607 he had under his care an Engliſh man of quality, who, after his recovery, 
carried him into England, where he had a private conference with King James. This in- 
troduction occaſioned his fixing in England. That King inviting him hither after he had 
ſold his place in France, he gladly accepted the invitation, and was made firſt phyſician both 
to King James and his Queen in which office he ſerved the whole royal family with great 
honour apd approbation, and was alſo much employed both by the nobility and gentry, to 
the day of his death, which happened March 15, 1655, at Chelſea, near London, leaving 
behind him one only daughter, who brought her fortune in marriage to the Marquis 
of Mountpouvillon, grandſon of the Marſhal Duke de la Force; but ſhe died at the Hague 
in 1661, of a child of which ſhe could not be delivered. Though Sir Theodore never 

bliſhed any thing except the Apology before - mentioned, yet he had an exact collection of 
his preſcriptions, and compoſed a very curious diſpenſatory of medicines, Galenical and 
chymical ; and after his death, his works were printed at London 1700, folio [DJ]. 


[4] Lewis de Mayerne.] This an was the land from Cæſar Duke of Vendoſme, a natural ſon 


celebrated author of the General Hiflory of Spain, and 
of the Monarchie Arift-Democratique, dedicated to the 
States-General. He retired to Geneva about the end 
of the year 1572, after two of his houſes had been 

pulled down at Lyons on account of his religion. 
[B] He read ledtures to ſurgeons and apathecaries.) 
(r) By his ſkill As chymiſtry fell into the ſubject of theſe lectures (1), 
in chymiſtry he and ſuch medicines were uſed by our phyfician, he 
Jr ar og was attacked on that . by — fac 5 — 
4 whom the practice of chymiſtry was greatly de- 
— * <A at that time; inſomuch, that even the cele- 
brated Guy Patin calls him a quack, on account of Kis 


(2) See his Let- pretenſions to chymiſtry (2). Such abuſes 2 
| 8 Tom. I. im to publiſh An apolog y for himſelf, which was the 


only thing he ever did publiſh. 

IC] Prevented by the intereſt of the Teſuits.] Our 
phyſician knew nothing of this circumſtance and in- 
tended fayour, till 1642, when he was told it in Eng- 


of France. 
[D] His works.) They are divided into two books, 
the firſt contains his Gonfilia, epiſlolas, & obſervationes ; 


the ſecond his Pharmacepeam, wariaſque medicamen= 


torum formulas. To the whole is prefixed the author's 
effigies, done the year before his death, from whence 
an idea may be formed of his perſon ; bis phyſio- (%) 80 fs li 


omy, it is certain, 1 here to be one of the Bayle, from 
appieſt in the world, there is a lively, ſerene, and whom the ſub- 
majeſtic air in it, and his venerable beard has a very ſtance of this ar- 
effect (3). Under the ptint are theſe words: le is ertrackel. 
ben. Turquet (4) de Mayerne, eques auratus, patria (4) This nick- 
Gallus, religione reformatus, dignitate rare; profeſſione name came _ 
alter Hippocrates, ac trizm exemplo rariſſimo ar- 1 1 
chiater, eruditione incompar Hs, experientia nulli /e- thonghe ww 20- 


cundus, &, ommnabus Aar, late emble a fin 
yr oe 
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mice ® "MEL TL {Sir"f antes}, a Utirguitthed metbofr writer upon the Engliſn affairs, was 
ren; aride deſcended fror an honourable family in Scotland (5), and born ur Haalhill there, near the (-) He or the 
vive author's imddle of the Axteenth century. At the age of Woftren he was fete by the Quieeh-regent 1e 4 Kad. 
ok Sebthnd to be page to her daugtter May, 'confort to the Dauphin of Fratcy, where, 
with Her leave HeUntered iied the fervice-of the Duke of Moncmioreticy, great conſtable and 


chief wminilter of France, who earneſtly deſtted Him of her Majeſty, having conteived a great 


a fondneſs for his promiſing parts. He continued mine years, in this ſervice, and had a pen- 

— kon ſettled upon bim by the King. Then obtaining fave to traveh he paſſed into Ger- 

ls many, Where he was retained by tte Efector Palatine, and refided at his court three years, 

| during which he was employed by him in feveral embaffies. After this, proſecuting his 

a intentions to travel, he vifrted Vente, Roni, and the moſt famous àmong the cities of 

a Italy. Whence returning through Switzer lanqt to the Ele&or's court, he found a call home 

— froth'Quheth Mary, then fixed in Scotland (5), and accordingly went thither and attended her (5 Aff the 
ſer vier AJ. Upon his arrival in Scotland, he'wis'admitted a Privy-counfellor, and gentle · — King 


man of the bed-chamber, ahd was toyed by her Majefty in her moſt important con- fronds I). ge, 
cerns, till her anhappy confinement in tevin. He was afterwards regarded in a fpecial Eagle of 
manner by the four ſucceſſive regents of that xingdom, and truſted by them with negotiations daa. 
of the greateſt importance, though after che Queen's impriſonment he had ever owned the 
King's fide. And when his Majeſty came to the poffefſion of that crown, he was eſpecially 
recommended to him by the Queen, then a prifoner in England, as one moſt faithful, and 
capable of doing him ſervice, and thereupon was made by his cs wg a member of his 
privy-council and of his exchequer, and a gentteman of his chamber. He always con- 
tinued in favour and employ while his maſter continued in Scotland, but after the devolu- 
tion to him of the Engliſh crown, though conſiderable advancements were promiſed by the 
miniſtry, he declined the propoſal. Sir. James was now ſtricken in years, and deſirous to 
retreat from the buſineſs of the world; wherefore, having paid his devoirs to the King in 
England, upon his acceſſion, he returned home; and there, as in a bower, reflecting on 
the paſt voyage of his life, and all the various weather and difficult ſtorms in which he had 
been toſſed, he drew up Memoirs of them, for the uſe of his ſon, to whom they are ad- 
drefied in an introductory epiſtle. They were printed in 1683, in folio [B], and have been 
much eſteemed by the admirers of ſecret hiſtory, eſpetially in regard to the memory of 
Mary Queen of Scots. They have been reprinted both in French and Engliſh. 


A] He attended her ſervice.] The Queen-mother 


the author's grandſon, from whom the editor George 
of France offered him at the ſame time a large pen- 


Scot rexetved rem. They came out as above men- 


fion to reſide at her court, finding it her intereſt at 

that juncture to keep 1 a good underſtanding with 

the Proteſtant Priaces of Germany; and Ihe knew, 

ſays the editor of his memoirs, our ſtateſman to be 

the propereſt perſon to negotiate her affairs, as he was 
acceptable to them all. 

[B] Mii ei, wert printed in 1683.) It is ſome- 
what ſurprizing at firſt, that theſe curious memoirs 
ſhould not have feen the light before a century had 
paſſed fröm the time of writing them. But of this 
mutter we have the following actount by the editor, 
who informs us, that they were accidentally found in 
the caſile of Edinburgh in 1560, ſomewhat imperfeQ, 
and injured by time and civil confuſions; whence I 
paſſed into the hands of Sir James Meiwil of Halhill, 


tioned, with this title, The memoirs of Sir James Mel- 
wil of Halhill, containing an impartial account of moſt 
of the remarkable amm of tate during the laft age, not 
mentioned by other hiſlorians, more particularly relating 
to the , England and Scotland, under the reigns 
of Puten Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, and King 
mes: in all which tramſadi ions the author cotrs per- 
ſonally and publickly concerned. Naw publiſhed from the 
eriginal manuſcript. HR is remarkable that nobody 
knew how theſe memoirs came to be depoſited in the 
'caftle of Edinburgh, or when they were ſo; and alſo 
that they were preſerved almoſt intire in a place which 
could hot ſecure the public records of the kingdom 
from the rude incurſions of civil diſcord. 1 


MORISON [Roß EAT], an eminent botaniſt, was born, in 1620, in Scotland, at 
Aberdeen, where he took the degree of A. M. in 1638, and ſoon afterwards taught philo- 
ſophy and the mathematics in that univerſity. His parents deſigning to breed him for the 
church, he learned Hebrew for that purpole, and wrote a Hebrew grammar for his own 
private uſe. But he had ſuch a ſtrong inclination for botany, that his father was obliged to 
leave him intirely to that ſtudy ; and he had made a conſiderable progreſs in it, when the 
civil wars drove him from his own country, after he had ſignalzed his zeal for the intereſt 
of the King, and his courage in a battle fought at Brigg of Dee (a), between the inhabit- () A river | 
ants of Aberdeen and the Preſbyterian troops under Middleton, the general of the Cove- Averacen. * 
nanters, in which he received a dangerous wound on the head. As ſoon as he was cured 
of it he went to France, and fixing at Paris, was ed in the education of Monſ. Bizet, 
the fon of a counſellor, at the fame time applying himfelf with great eagerneſs to botany, in 
which he was aſſiſted by Mr Roobin, and ſtudying medicine together with it, he took 
the degree of M. D. at Angers in 1648. His reputation for botany recommended him 
to the Duke of Orleans (5), who, in 1650, gave him the direction of the royal gardens at ©) He wa res 
Blois, which he enriched with two hundred and fifty plants that had never been defcribed the Bake by Mr = 
(c) Thus 6x: before. He was poſſeſſed. of this place, when his noble patron preſented him, in Fe- bin. 
nd honoured by bruary 1660, to King Charles II. who, upon the Duke's death, ſent for him to London, 


— bis arrival there gave him, in Auguſt the ſame year, the title of his Phy- 
rect the col- ſician, and that of Profeſſor royal of botany, with a penſion of 100 l. ſterling per annum, 
* 1 —— 


as alſo a houſe and gardens (c). Before he left France, he had formed a new method 


132 


tation, that the univerſity 
year, and he was 1 
with the King's conſent, and 
This place furniſhing him with proper 
in 1672, the ninth ſection of the ſecond 
as a ſpecimen of his great 


nova per tabulas c 
a bruiſe on his breaſt 


he prefixed our 
author's 1. fe, 


part of the pre- 
ſent ?rticle is 


from W. od's 
Faſti Oxon. 


in 1699, in folio (4). His firſt 


[4] 4 new method of botany.) He ſhewed this to 
the Luke, who exhorted him to write the Hiſtory of 
Plants according to his plan, * at the ſame 
time to bear the charges of it, and to leave him the 


Duke's death. 
0 [B] Preludium botanicum.) It came out in two 
you i. Preludiorum botanicorum, pars prior, ſeu 
tus regius Bleſenſis auftus, Kc. 2. Praludiorum 
botanicorum, pars ſecunda, in qua halluinationes Gaſp. 
Bauhrin, & dialogus cum Socio R. S. inſeruntur, Lond. 


of the author in l is ſon 1 
thor — brought him this ſon in 16 


eoll-gr, by Rob. Cambridge, April 19, 1682, at the age 
him into a Norfolk fellowſhip, 


canonical age, he diſtingu 


[4] Ingrnicus exerciſes.) See, for inſtance, a lon 
copy of verſes, In nei. ac letiff. Acad. Canal, 
aff-aus, decedrnte Carols 11. fuccedente Jacobi II. 1684; 
and a ſhort one, [x lachryme Cantab. in item Reg. 
Mariz, 1694 ; with another very long one in Engliſh 
on T) ſame occaſion. 11 
He procerded N. D.] It was at a — 
EEG al he diſtinguiſned himſelf the 
occaſion very particularly. His theſis upon this que- 
ſtion, Teſum Chriftum eſe verum Deum eff doctrina ad 
ſalutem neceſſaria, with bis Clerum, and Prevaricator 
1 Or Ter ſpeech (1), were in the hands of Dr Zachary Gray, 
Þ cus, ector of Houghton-Conqueſt in Bedforſhire (the 
Og learned author of ſome curious notes upon Hudibras 
| daughter of Dr and Shakeſpeare) who had likewiſz an excellent de- 
Mots's wife by termination of Dr Moſs in a cafe of conſcience (2). 
; — buſ- 


ic com- 


2 He Ioft it by a few votes. ] Mr Maſters, who is 
ſtill my in former. farther declares it to be well known 
that a great part of his college were deſirous of 
* advancing him to the maſterſhip ; but (continues 
* this er whatever were the reaſons of his not 
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bontany [ 4}, which he now reſolved to complete, and in order thereto, - 
B). This piece procured him fo much repu- 
of Oxford choſe him for their Botanical proſeſſor Dec, 16, that 
ed M. D. the next after C 
acquitted himſelf in it wi 
means 


of explain; 
publithed, in 669, his Preludium botanicum 1 


c—_ him to purſue the plan, and he publiſhed the ſecond part 
the title of Plantarum hiſtori æ univerſalis Oxonienſis, pars ſecunda, ſeu berbarum 
ognitionis & affinitatis ex libro nature obſervata & detefia, folio, Bur he 
did not live to finiſh the whole, for going to London in the 
by the pole of a coach, as he was croſſing 
(4) To which of St Martin's-lane and Northumberland-houſe, near Charing croſs London, November g, 
1683, when being carried ſoon after to his houſe in Green-ſtreet Leiceſter-fields, he died 
whene- the chief there the next day, and was buried in the church of St Martin-in-the-fields. He was ſuc- 
; ceeded in his profeſſorſnip by Jacob Bobart, a very able botaniſt ; and who being perfectly 
extracted, with maſter of our author's method, which he had learned from him, publiſhed the third part 
part was loſt. Dr Moriſon was the firſt Botanic profeſſor 
Vol II. col 178, Of Oxford who read lectures in the phyſic- garden, after the lofty agd elegant wall of hewn 
179 ſtone was built round it, at the expence of Lord Danb 


whole profic ; but the execution was prevented by that 
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He accepted of the profeſſorſhip 
ſurprizing application and ability. 
of proceeding on his deſign, he publiſhed, 


part of it, under the title of A biftory of plants, 
| work. The univerſity contributed a viſtory of 
S impreſſion of the book, which, together with the favourable recepti 


large ſum to carry on the 


ption it met with, en- 
of it in 1680, with 
diftributio 


proſecution of it, he received 
the ſtreet between the end 


1. 


the Botanic profeſſorſhip by Mr Obadiah Walker, then 
Fellow, and afterwards Maſter of that college. He 
made his firſt entrance on his botanic lecture 
tember 2, 1670, in the ſchela medicine, i. e. in 
phyſic ſchool. On the 5th of the ſame month re- 
moving to the phj fic-garden, he read, ſays Mr Wood, 
in the middle of it (with a table before him) on herbs 
and plants, thrice a week, for five weeks ſpace, not 
without a conſiderable auditory, In May 1673 he 
read again, and ſo likewiſe in the autumn following, 
which courſe ſpring and fall he propoſed always to 


. He had the firſt part of his education under Mr John 
Corus (Hedi Burton, in the free-ſchool at Norwich, from whence he was admitted of Bennet college 
— oy K of ſixteen, under the tuition of Mr John Cory. 
' 2753, 46, Whilſt he was under-graduate, he approved himſelf to the ſociety 

ciſes of every ſort [4], who immediately after taking the degree of A. B. in 1685, 
upon the re 
motion he engaged in the buſine is of pupils (a), commenced A. M. in 1686, ac- 


n of Mr Gerrard. Upon this 


1698. 


© ſucceeding therein, they, who well knew the tranſ- 
actions of thoſe times, have aſſured us, that he loſt 
* no credit by either of the competitions.” With re- 
ſpe& to the maſterſhip, one of his chief friends was 
Mr Thomas Taoke, whoſe memory is worth preſerving. 
He was deſcended from the family of Bere-court in 
Cliff near Dover, where he was born. Aſter an 


education under Dr Thomas Gale at St Paul's ſchool 


London, he was removed, in Octocter 1685, to Ben- 


net college (3), where he took the degrees in arts at (3) Under Mr 
the regular times, and was choſen Fellow Novem- Cory, 


upon his marriage (4) or ſome other preferment. 
is certain 2 pretty early maſter of a free 
grammar ſchool at Biſhop Stortford in Hertfordſhire, 
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nan pros, aa erp MD) He ro ear ee Da es 
? Hor, i D. e hi i 
Ml. n . title of R. Moriſon of Uni- of frmples, . 20 
verſity college, and was particularly recommended to P 
This arſcle is MOSS [RoszxrJ, a learned divine, was the eldeſt ſon of Mr Robert Moſs, a le- (a) We hare al- 
chiefly exterfted man of conſiderable in land at Gillin in Norfolk, where his wife Mary at on 5 5. 


pils was Dr 
tephen Hales, 
See his article, 
To which m 
. . . be added that 
by his ingenious exer- fi; ed histutor 
choſe thirty years, and 
retained to the 
O- laſt the higheſt 
eſteem for his 


quired great reputation in the roftrum as a diſputant. Entering into holy orders at the i. — 
iſhed himſelf no leſs in the pulpit as a preacher. In 1696 he $5,299" 
proceeded B. D. [ Z] ; and fo ſenſible was the univerſity of his merit, that he miſſed of Tedineton. He 
the orator's place (for which he was a candidate, and conſeſſedly furniſhed with every bed ne 
proper talent and accompliſhment) but by a very few votes [C]. His firſt call from the Cat - bool in 
univerſity was to the preacher's place in Gray's-inn London, into which he was choſen in Hi Friend Br 
tuxelcy 


March 4, 1765. 


the ſame 
ber 20, 1090; bat reſigned it June 23, 1699, either —_— — 
t p. 407» 498. 
With Anne 
2 of Ri- 


which, by his diligence and ſkill in teaching, he raiſed chard Lydal, 


into great repute, and acquired thereby a large 
tune. 3 2 great benefactor to his college; be · 
ſides 20 l. given to it on his reſignation, towards the 
increaſe of the library, and finding an orator in the 
ball on the 24th of May, he left to it by his will the 

reftories 


for- M. D. Warden 
of Merton col- 
lege Oxford. 
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py Dr W. ke St James's Weſtminſter (c), 


of Canterbury) waiti 
currence of the 


(e) See Biſhop 
Hoadly's article 
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1 
year by an appointment to be preacher · aſſiſtant (5) at () This is b. 
: t and he was ſoon after nominated a chablain to King William - pb naps 
He continued in the ſame ſtation under Queen Anne; and being one of the chaplains in 2d the 4. 
ting when her Majeſty viſited Cambridge in 1705, ſhe conferred upon him the degree — 
of D. D. A very few years after this, a diſtinguiſhing atteſtation of his merit as a preacher g- 4it1# 
was given him by the pariſhioners of St Laurence Jewry in London, who invited him, 
upon the reſignation of Dr Stanhope in . to accept of their Tueſday's lecture, which, 


not very conſiderable for its endowment, yet on account of the eminent perſons 
who had preceded him therein, was deemed a of honour ; the ſame applauſe and ap- 


probation, however, which he had gained in his former ſtations attending him here, en- 
abled him to ſupport the credit and dignity of that place (d), where he was conſtantly at- {4 The reve 
tended by a numerous audience, and particularly by the clergy of the firſt diſtiaction in the r 


1698. This was followed the next 


ſo me ſ{ heme was 
city. Thus new rewards of his excellent qualities and accompliſhments were continually F.. A 
thrown into his without any traverſe, till 1709, when an attempt was made to eject wn, the learned 
him from his fellowſhip [ D] at Cambridge; but fo high was his reputation that the deſign er 4 cod 
proved fruitleſs, and he held his fellowſhip till he was advanced, by the Queen's nomina- Bp t. account of 
tion, to the deanery of Ely, into which he was inſtalled May 16, 1712. Thus dignified, 1. Cite 
he ſoon after voluntarily reſigned his fellowſhip, and entered into a marriage with Mrs with bis re- 
Hinton, a widow of good character and circumſtances at Cambridge, with whom he had Thi, uf be 
contracted an acquaintance in the early part of his life ; and though an agreeable kb 
engaging addreſs, and diſtinguiſhed reputation in his profeſſion, had recommended him fe Io. 
to other matches much more advantageous, and far beyond his own fortunes, yet a point of XXVII. 
honour induced him to ſacrifice all other advantages in favour of a perſon, whole affections 
had once been warmly e to him. In 1714 Dr Robinſon, then Bp of London, col- 
lated him to the rectory of Gi/fon, in the county of Hertford. This was the only living he 
was ever poſſeſſed of, and the revenues were ſmall; but he valued it more from its conve- 
nience than 2 as it afforded him an ble retirement, and a good reſting place in 
his paſſage from London to Ely, when the gout and other infirmities had diſabled him from 
taking any long journies. Upon the acceſſion of King I. he was ſworn a third time {! Ger age 
into the chaplain's place, which he held till 1718, when he was diſmiſſed by the $ St Laurence is 


prejudices (e), in company with Dr Hare and Dr Sherlock, perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank Is fler — 
or parts and learning, and his moſt intimate friends. In ſome of the laſt years of his life the Cre ian 2» 


gout increaſing, occaſioned almoſt a total loſs of the uſe of his limbs (J), and was feared bat Heirs over 


that ſociety ever 
would have brought on that of his ſenſes likewiſe, had not death ſet him free, March 26, Frings he 


1729, in the year of his grand climacteric. On the 2oth of October preceding he made 2 


his for him. 
rectories of Great Brixtead and Lambourne in Eſſex, 
and it was thought he would have been a more con- 
fiderable benefactor, had they elected him for their 
maſter, or obliged him in the choice of his friend Dr 
Moſs. He died at Biſhop Stortford in May 1721, 


a ſermon by the ſame gentleman, is juſtly his due, 
viz. Should I undertake to tell you bow much that 
* worthy perſon deſerves, who for many years has 
* beftowed his labours ſo uſefully among you, you 
are witneſſes and judges of this too: and I am loth 


and was buried at bis rectory of Lambourne, where 
there is a monument erefted to his memory, with an 


* to make his praiſe his penance: and indeed he will 
leave ſo many living monuments of learned pains aud 
* care in the neighbourhood and the whole country, 


excellent inſcription in Latin, written by Dr Moſs, in 
theſe terms: | 
Di pedem huc infers, /Eternitatis Contemplator, 
Imprudens ne calces eruditos Cineres, 
Aftas ad Tumulum Thomæ Tooke S. T. P. 
Vir is Linguarum, Artium, Rerum periſfimus, 
Sed præter cetera egregie natus atque aptus fuit 
Ad puerilem ætatem pleHendam & formandam, 
Frenis Calcaribuſque Indoli cujuſque accommodatis ; 
Ingeniorum ſagaciſſimus Inſpector & Judex, 
Luemgue leniſſimu Dux & Moderator ; 
In docendo tam patiens, adeo non iracundus, 
Ut perſonam Irati pro re nata induerit, 
Ne Diſcipline habenas nimis laxas haberet : 
Morum tamen tum wvigilantiſſimus Cuſlos, 
Tum rigidus, ubi opus :fſet, Caftigator & Correfor : 
Hoc quippe Magiſtro præcipue cavendum duxit, 
Ne Diſcipuli fui à Schola ac Tyrocinio egreff, 
Bonas Literas Vitiis turpiter inquinatas, 
Duaſs peſtem Eccleſia & Reipublice importarent. 
Nuod ad privatas laudes, priſcd fuit pietate & fide, 
Pectoris: omnino aperti, candidi, Honeflo incocti, 
Humanitate conditi, referti Benevolentia, 
Faque in Amicos effuſiſſima, officiociſſema. 
” iq. of . 42. Arms in Harris's 
— 8 


that there can be no need of doing juſtice to his repu- 
* tation, or preſerving his memory any other way (5). (5) The laft ſer- 
To which we may add, that Dr Knight, who places mon in Vol. I. 


him among the eminent ſcholars of St Paul's, obſerves, ©” the ears, 


. lneſs of 
that ſuch was his reputation as a ſchoolmaſter, that he ori acer ho 


bad the refuſal of the public ſchools both at Norwich Prov. iv. 13. 
and St Edmundſbury (6). (6) Life of Dr 
[D] A defign to remove him from his fellowſhip.) Ce P. ** 
The reaſons alledged were; that as the place of aſ- 
fiſtant preacher at St James's church had a ſalary an- 
nexed by an act of parliament of 1001. per annum, 
and the preacher's place at Gray's-inn, and the lec- 
tureſhip at St. Laurence, amounting together to 1401. 
more, it was thought theſe preferments vacated his 
fellowſhip by the ſtatute ; di the maſter, Dr Green, 
in order to oblige him to reſign, wrote a long letter, 
acquainting him that he would no longer diſpenſe 
with his abſence ; yet, notwithſtanding this, and the 
opinions of two eminent lawyers, which ſeemed to 
favour the ſame fide of the queſtion, he continued 
therein till 1713, after his promotion to the deanery 
of Ely. So far Mr Maſters expreſly declares in this 
place; but it is intimated by him, as appears in the 
preceding remark, that our author had been a dan- 
gerous rival to Dr Green for the maſterſhip of the 
college in 1698; and it is remarkable that the impo- 
teut attempt to remove him from his fellowſhip was 
made'in 1709, the year of the proſecution of Dr Sa- 
cheverel, in which cauſe he took the contrary fide to 
Dr Green, who, on his reſignation ia 1716, was very 
diligent in ſecuring the maſterſhip againſt Dr Moſs for 
Dr Bradford, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter and Dcan 
of Weſtminſter, who is well known to have fided in 
political matters with Dr Green. 


The learned Mr Raker, in a letter to his friend 
Hearne, obſerves, that the character given of him, in 


will 


out of lands in 
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will [E], wherein he ordered his body to be buried, without any oſtentatzon, under a plain 


ſtone, as it was, in the preſbytery of his own cathedral, with only this inſcription upon it; 


Robertus Moſs S. T. P. Decanus Elienfis, ob. 26 Martii 1729, «at. 63. 
and his arms, Ermine a crofs patee. 5 


* 
, 


* 


W 0 


He printed in his life-time ſeveral occafional ſermons, which, with many others never 


deſigned for the preſs, were publiſhed in 1736, in eight volumes octavo, with a preface 
by Dr Andrew Snape, Provoſt of King's college Cambridge, who was well acquainted 
with his worth, and aſſures us therein, that he was of ſo and generous a diſpoſition, 
and ſuch a ſtranger to all artificial diſguiſe, that he affirmed, and you believed him; he 
* promiſed, and you truſted him; 


you knew him, and you loved him: that he was very 


communicative both of his ſubſtance and his knowledge, and a man of ſo much honour 


and integrity, candour and humanity, as, joined with his other Chriſtian virtues and intel- 
jectual endowments, as well as a graceful perſon, genteel addrefs, and engaging conver- 
* ſation, gained him univerſal reſpedt.” | | | 


Sherlocce, mate fis eximiis datibus ! 

| Nec digna te ſperet, ut mos oft ſeculi 
Homores & pretium, laturum hic pramia. 
Tanta indoles (ut fas) wulgare mil ſapit, 
Mortale nil ſpirat, ſed longe tranſuclat. 
Scientiæ interpres certe prophetice 


E] His will.) In it he made a comfortable pro- 
viſion for his widow, in addition to her 33 
and after ſettling a tual annui . Main 

— the — > > 
Caius college, as an exhibition to one of the ſcholars, 
on the nomination of the maſter, and bequeathing a 
few legacies to his relations, he left the bulk of his 
fortune to his nephew Charles Moſs, then a ftudent 


tituled The report vindicated from miſreports ; being a 
defence of my Lords the Biſhops, as well as the Clergy of 
the Lonver Houſe of Convocation, in a letter from a mm- 


EA ingeni tibi vis ignea & enthea ; 
Vel es propheta, wel prophets proximus ; 


Er particeps confilii & interpres ſacri. ber of that houſe to the Prolacutor, concerning their late 
Res abditas tam familiariter aferis conſultations about the Biſhop of Bangor writings ; with 
Dilucidis verbis res tenebrofiſſimas : a poſtſcript, containing ſome few remarks upon the letter 


Ratione cogis, ut credam myſteriis ; 
Ut Chriftianus fim, non ſuades, ſed adigis, 
Cur Cbriſtianus fim, ita monſtras planiſſime. 


to Dr Sherlock. This pamphlet came out in 1717, and 
the next year (1718) the author was diſmiſſed from his 
chaplainſhip to the King. P 


8) Theſe Iam- 
bics are incor- 
rectly printed in 


| he Gen, Dia, 


where are in- 

goal two other 
ngliſh copies of 

his — 


the article of our 


author, by Dr 
Birch, Another 
copy alſo of his 
Engliſh verſes 
was printed by 
Curl. 


of the ſaid college. The annuity left to the college eri, O foret prophets premium, 
(5) Communi. Was intended as a teſtimony of his friendſhip for Dr Procul relictis terrenis honoribus, 
cated by Dr Gooch, then maſter - we 4 — e, and afterwards Ad altiora pertendens & ardua 
Moſs, nowArch- Bj of Ely, with whom he lived in great intimacy ,* 518 
—_— of Col- during the part of his life (7). As a ſpecimen 2 e 7 er = wg 
he a dig of his taſte and talents for Latin poetry, I ſhall cloſe TOY CONC IITR cireumfluet, 
bury, and Rector this article with a very elegant copy of Iambics, ad- Et ſempiternis gaudiis augebitur 
of St George's drefled to Dr Sherlock, and written on his publication lac una merces of eximiis datibur, 
Hanover- ſquare. of The uſe and intent of prophecy. fue cielitus date petunt carleſtia. 
In Doctiſini Sberlocci librum nuper editum De uſu ac OUtendls ue refte, frumda gue didit, 
fine doni prophetici, nec non prædictionum maxime ne- Sic ſua remunerat Deuſque munera. 
morabilium continuatam ab initio uſque ad ſeculorum R. M. etatis anzo 59, Chriſti 1726 (8). 
ſeriem. 
Our Dean had many years before given a proof of 
Sherlocce matte fis eximiis dotibus ! his eſteem and reſpect for Dr Sherlock, in a piece in- 


(1) For Nov. 
1643, p. 610. 
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he obtained the 


came obnoxious to the cenſures of the 


iſe 
others of his * 


for the ſake of a tutor of that turn. 
d at the regular times (a), and in the interim entering into holy orders, ( 4. B. april 
of St Michael's church in Cornhill, London, % W N, 
in 1620, where he continued, till by not complying to the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 


NE [PII a Nonconformiſt clergyman, of diſtinguiſhed zeal 

during the uſurpation of Cromwell, was a native of Suſſex, deſcend- 
ed of a genteel family there, and born about 1596. After a proper 
foundation at the grammar ſchool, he was ſent to Oxford, and en- 
tered a commoner of Braſen- noſe college in 1615; but being puri- 
tanically inclined, he removed thence in a little time to Magdalen-hall, 


He took both his degrees in arts 


he be- 
court. To avoid theſe he went, with ſome 


perſuaſion, to Holland in 1633, and continued abroad for the moſt part at 223. 


Arnheim in Guelderland, till about the latter end of the year 1640, when the paxliament 


beginning to prevail over the Ki 
of Kimbolton in Huntingdonſhire, 


ing, he returned home, and was ſoon after made miniſter 
by Edward Lord Kimbolton, then Earl of Mancheſter. 


In 1643 he was appointed one of the afſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, became a great 


champion of the Preſby 


July the 


[4] To expedite their covenant.) Here he told the 
people in ſet ſpeeches, © That they were to enter 
* into ſuch a covenant and league as would never be 
* forgot by them and their ity, and both have 
* occaſion to remember it with joy. Moreover, con- 
* tinued he, ſuch an oath it is, as for matter, perſons, 
and other circumſtances, that the like hath not 
been in any age, ſufficiently warranted both by bu- 
8 ow and _—_ 2 as mL ſwear for the 
* ſalvation of men and kingdoms, ſo kingdoms muſt 
now {wear for the —— and ſalvation of king- 
* doms, to eſtabliſh a Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, in Eagland, 
&c. as we have it in a periodical paper called, Mercurius 
Aalicus (1), publi by John Birkenhead, a famous 
occaſional writer for the court, of whom Mr Wood 
ou the following account : That he was the ſon of 

ndall Þirkenhead, a Sadler, at Northwich in Che- 
ſhire, where he was born : that he became a fervitor 
of Oriel college Oxford in 1632, at the age of ſeven- 
teen, and having taken the d of A. B. in 1636, 
was made amanuenfis to Archbiſhop Laud, who 
being pleaſed with his parts, created him A. M. by 


diploma in 1639, and by his Grace's letters thereupon. 


he was elected Fellow of All Souls the next year. 
While the King was at Oxford after the rebellion, 
our author was appointed to write the Mercurii Aulici, 
on the royal ſide; and by his Majeſty's recommenda- 
tion, was choſen profeſſor of moral philoſophy, which 
he held, though with little profit from it, till 1648, 
when he was ejected both from that and his fellow- 
ſhip by the parliament viſitors; after which he retired. 
tw London, ſuffered ſeveral impriſonments for his 
Majeſty's cauſe, and lived by his wits till the reſtor- 
ation, whereupon he was, by virtue of his Majeſty's 
letters, created D. C. L. at Oxford in 1661 ; elected 
a Burgeſs for Wilton in the parliament, which begun 
at Weſtminſter May 8th the ſame year; was knighted 
Nov. 14, 1662; was conſtituted one of the Maſters 
of Requeſts in Jan. 1663, being then alſo Maſter of 
the Faculties, and a member of the Royal Society. 


The truth is, continues Wood, that had he not been 


= too much to bantering, he might have 
r a good wit. And had he alſo expreſſed himſelf 
rateful and reſpectful to thoſe that had been his 


| efaftors in his neceſſity, which he did not, but 
rather ſlighted them (ſhewing thereby the baleneſs 


of his ſpirit) he might have palled for a friend, and a 
3 


terians, and a zealous afferter of the ſolemn league and covenant; 
and 14 the daughter of Stephen Marſhall, was ſent with his father-in-law, in 
year, into Scotland, to expedite the taking of their covenant [A], which 


af- 
rer 


loving companion (2). He wrote ſeveral other pa- 
— beſides the Mercurii Aulici, which being full 
of wit and buffoonry, became a fit morſel for March - 
mont Nedham, another buffoon, who tells us that 
the Mercuri Aulici was the act of many, wiz. Bir- 
kenhead the ſcribe, ſecretary Nicholas the informer, 
and George Digby the contriver ; and that an aſſeſſ- 
ment of wits was laid upon every college, and paid 
weekly for the communion of this thing called Mer- 
curins Aulicus, This Nedham was born at Burford 
in Oxfordſhire, in 1620, and being bred under his 


M. May 9, 
1622. Wood's 
Faſti Oxon, vol. 
1. col. 212 and 


(2) Ath. Oxon, 


(a liſt of which is preſerved by the foreſaid an- 87 2. col. 639, 
9. 


father-in-law Chriftopber Glyn, Vicar and maſter of 


the free-ſchool there, was ſent at fourteen.to All 
Souls college in Oxford, where being made a cho- 
riſter, he continued till 1637, when loſing that place 
by taking the degree of A. B. he removed to St 
Mary's-hall, and” thence ſoon after to London, to an 
uſher's place in Merchant Taylor's ſchool. Upon 
the change of the times he became an under clerk 
in Gray's Inn, and obtained a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence, which he increaſed ſoon after by publiſhing his 
weekly paper called Mercurius Britannicus, which 
had a igious run. About the ſame time ſtudying. 
phyſic, he began to practice it in the chymical way 
in 1645, and by this and his writing maintained 
himſelf in very genteel faſhion, bur being impriſoned 
in the Gatehouſe for his aſperſions upon his Majeſty, 


in the opening and explaining his cabinet of letters 


in 1645, and meeting with other affronts, he left his 
cauſe, and obtaining the favour of a known roy aliſt 
to introduce him unto the King at Hampton-eourt 
in 1647 : he aſked pardon upon his knees, which be- 
ing readily granted, he kiſſed his Majeſty's hand, 
and ſoon after wrote Mercurius Pragmaticus on the 
court fide, for which being narrowly ſought after he 
left London, and for a while ſkulked at Minſter- 
Lovel near Burford, in the houſe of Dr Peter Hey- 
lin; but at ag ng diſcovered, impriſoned in 
Newgate, and he into danger of his life, the 
ſpeaker Lenthall, — preſident Bradſhaw, procured 
his pardon, and perſuaded him to change his ſtyle once 
more, meaning for the independents, who were then 
uppermoſt. Thus brought over, The Mercur ius Prag- 
"maticus was ſuppreſſed in 1649, and the ſame year he 
publiſhed Mercurius Politicus in that cauſe. He con- 
tinued this paper till April 1660, when it became 

Cconve- 


(3) Idem. col, 
502, & ſeq. 
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ter his return was taken by both houſes of parliament, ; 
y 1 


time our author preached a ſermon in defence of ir, ar 
with the rectory 


25th the ſame year, at which 
his good ſervice was rewarded 
of Acton near London (3). 


ceedings of the ſaid aſſembly of divines, he diſſented from them, oppoſed the diſcipline g.“ 
intended to- be ſettled by them, and cloſing with the independents when they became the 


prevailing faction, he paid his court to the grandees of the army, who often made uſe of *** ** #1, 


his counſel, and by their favour he obtained rich offices. In December 1647, he was ſent 
by them, with Stephen Marſhall, to the King at Cariſbrook caſtle, in the iſle of Wight, 
in attendance upon the commiſſioners then appointed to carry the four dethroning votes [B], 
for which ſervice they were rewarded with no leſs than five hundred pounds a piece. Nye 
was alſo employed about the ſame time, and by the ſame maſters, to get ſubſcriptions from 
the London apprentices, &c. againſt a perſonal treaty with the King, while the citizens of 
that metropolis were petitioning for one. In April the next year he was employed, with 
Marſhall and Caryl, by the independents, to invite the ſecured and. ſecluded members to 
fit in the houſe again, but without ſucceſs. In 1653 he was appointed one of the tryers for 
the approbation of public preachers, in which office he not only procured” his ſon to be a 
clerk, but with the aſſiſtance of his father-in-law, obtained for himſelf a living of four 
hundred pounds per Ann. In 1654 he was joined with Dr Lazarus Seaman, Samuel 
Clark, Richard Viner, Obadiah Sedgwick, Joſeph Caryl, and others, as an aſſiſtant of the 
commiſſioners appointed by parliament to eject ſuch as were then: called ſcandalous and 
ignorant miniſters and ſchoolmaſters in the city of London. After the reſtoration, it was 
debated by the healing parliament for ſeveral hours together, whether he and John Good- 
win ſhould be excepted for life; but the reſult was, That if Philip Nye, clerk, ſhould, after 
the firſt of September the ſame year, accept or exerciſe any office ecclefiaſtical, civil, or military, 
he ſhould, to all intents and purpoſes in law, ſtand as if be bad been totally excepted for life. 
In November 1562 he was vehemently ſuſpected of having a hand in Tongue's plot, but 
nothing was proved againſt him. He died in the parifh of St Michael's, Cornhill, or near 
it, in London, Sept. 1672, and was buried on the 27th, in the upper vault under part of 


the ſaid church. His character is too notorious from the. foregoing account to need any 


icular deſcription. Mr Wood, however, ſays he had been informed by thoſe who 
new him, that he had much more moderation in his laſt years than before. He left two 


However, not long after diſliking the pro- n the 


ſons, James and Henry, both bred to literature, as appears by the account of his writings 


mentioned below [C]. 


* * 

convenient for him to fkulk again, and he 1s ſaid to 
have fled to Holland. However, it is certain he 
found means to obtain his pardon under the great 
ſeal, which he produced at the Oxford act in 1661. 
Thus ſet free he practiſed phyfic with good ſucceſs 
among his party to his death, which happened ſud- 
denly at the houſe of one Kidder, in Devereux-court, 
near Temple-bar, London, in Nov. 1678, and he 
was buried on the 2qth in St Clement's church. 
Mr Wood characterizes him for a perſon of quick 
natural parts, a good humanitian, poet, and boon droll, 
and has given a liſt of his writings to the number of 
twenty three, befides his three Mercuries(3). 

LB] The four dethroning wotes.] Theſe were, 1. To 
acknowledge the war raiſed againſt him to be juſt. 
2. To aboliſh epiſcopacy. 3. To ſettle the power 
of the militia in perſons nominated by the two houſes. 
4. To ſacrifice all thoſe that had adhered to him. 


to the taking of the ſolemn league and covenant, 
&c. London, Feb. 1643, and again once or twice in 


#648, 12mo. 3. The excellence and lawfulne/s of the 


ſolemn league and covenant, 2d edition, London, 1660. 


. Apologetical narration ſubmitted ro the honourable 
bouſe of parliament, London, 1643, 4to. 5. An epi/- 
tolary diſcourſe about toleration, London, 1644, 4to. 
6. The keys of the kingdom of heaven, and power thereef, 
&c. Lond. 1644, 2d edit. 7. Mr Anthony Sadler cxa- 
mined, &c. written by his ſon, with the father's aſſiſt- 
ance, Lond. 1654, 4to. 8. The principles of faith pre- 
ſented by Thomas Goodxwin, Philip Nye, and others, to the 
committee of parliament for religion, &c. London, 1654. 

to. 9. Beams of former light, &c. London, 1560, 4to. 
After his death came out alſo, 10. Ca/* of great and 
preſent uſe, 1677, 8vo. 11. The /awfulne); of the 
oath of ſupremacy, and power of the King in eccleſiaſlical 
affairs, with Ducen Elizabeth's admonition, & c. Lond. 
1583, 4to. it was then reprinted, and being printed 
again in 1687, it was dedicated to King James IT. 
by Henry Nye, our author's ſon, who added to it, 
12. A windication of the Diſſenters ; and alſo, 13. Some 
account of the nature, conſlitution, and power, of eccle- 


fraſiical courts. 


P 


O. 


he was ſent to 


him. In 1705 he was preſented 


CKLEY [Sion], an eminent Orientaliſt, was deſcended of a 
entleman's family at Great Ellingham in Norfolk, tho* born at 
eter in Devonſhire in 1678. After a 


foundation at ſchool, 


Queen's college in Cambridge, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his excellent parts and intenſe application to the oriental 
languages. He took the degrees in arts at the uſual time, as alſo 
PAS that of B. D. and in the interim entered into holy orders; but 
dell engaging very young in marriage, 
ſhip in his college, which otherwiſe would have been intirely to 
by Jeſus college, at the requeſt of Dr Patrick, chen Biſhop 


by 
precluded himſelf from a fellow- 


of Ely, and their viſitor, to the vicarage of Swaveſey in Cambridgeſhire, and commenced 
author the following year, by publiſhing a ſmall treatiſe, in order to promote the ſtudy of 


(Ia the Biog, 
Diet. 


the oriental languages in the 


in the ſame ſpirit, he gave ſuch undoubted 


pecially the Arabic, that he was choſen Arabi 


univerſities; and continuing to publiſh ſeveral other pieces 4] 


is of his knowledge in thoſe tongues, ei- 
profeſſor at Cambridge in 1711, and was 


pointed chaplain to the Earl of Oxford, after whoſe diſgrace in 1713 he was thrown 


into gaol (the caſtle of Cambridge) for debt. He had a numerous family, and ſcho- 
lar-like was a bad ceconomiſt, and moreover had loſt his patron the Earl of Oxford, 
when he moſt wanted him. However, it ſeems he got his diſcharge from priſon before 
his death, which happened at Swaveſey Aug. 9, 1720, immaturely to himſelf, but ſome- 
what more ſo to his family. As to his literary character, he was ſkilled in all the ancient 
languages, and particularly the oriental, inſomuch that the very learned Reland thought 


it not too much to declare that he was vir / quis alius barum literarum 


likewiſe very knowing in modern lan 
the whole, conſidered as a | 
exceeded him. 


4] He publiſhed ſeveral pieces to promote the fludy 
of 1 oriental languages.] ILbeſe were, 1. Introduttio 
ad linguas orientales, &c. — Accedit index auctorum 
tam illorum qui in hoc libe/lo mentio fit, tam aliorum qui 
harum rerum fludiofis uſui fe poffent, with a preface to 
the Juventus Academica, whom he labours by the beſt 
arguments to engage in the purſuit of oriental learning, 
offering them in general, that no man ever was or 
ever will be truly your in divinity without at leaſt 
ſome proportion of {kill in it. There is a chapter 
in this work relating to the famous controverſy be- 
eween Buxtorf and Capellus, upon the antiquity of 
the Hebrew points, where our author appears to think 
with Buxtorf, who contended for it ; but he after- 
wards changed his opinion, and went over to Capel- 
Jus, though he had no opportunity of publicly de- 
claring it; and it appears from his manner of cloſing 
that cha ter upon the points, that he was then far 
enough from 2 any ſettled perſuaſion about them. 
2. In 1707 he publiſhed in 12mo. from the Italian 
of Leo Modena, a Venetian Rabbi, The hiftory of the 
preſent Jeus throughout the world ; being an impartial 
though ſuccindt account of their cuſtoms, ceremonies, and 
munner of living at this time. 3. The hiftory of the Sa- 
racens from the death of Mahomet, founder of that empire, 
in g02, and continued to 705. This is his 2 
work, and to complete it he went to Oxford, and 
reſided there a conſiderable time to conſult the MSS 
for his purpoſe in the Bodleian library. The firſt part 
came out in 1708, the ſecond in 1718, and both were 
ſoon after reprinted. In 1757 a third edition was 


peritus. He was 


guages, as French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. And upon 
inguiſt (ſays my author) (a) we may preſume that very few 


abliſhed, with an account prefixed of the life of 

ahomet, and the Mahometan religion, by Dr Long, 

Maſter of Pembroke hall in Cambridge. 4. The life 
of Hai Ebn Yokdhan (1), &c. edit. 1711. 5. An account (1) This piece 
of South uf 4 Barbary, containing what is moſt remark- —_ Peas cn 
able in the kingdoms of Fez and cco. Written by a 2 I 


perſon who had been a flave there a confiderable 2 by 


An ac- 
time, and publiſhed from his authentic MS, &c. count of it is in- 


6. Our author alſo publiſhed two ſermons, one, Upon ſerted under his 
the divinity and authority of the Chriſtian prieſthood, 7771 we 
preached at Ormond chapel (now St George's church) 3384. "oy 
in 1710; the other, Upon the neceſſity of intructing 
children in the ſcriptures, preached at St Ives in Hunt- 
ingdonſhire, in 1713. To theſe we muſt add, 7. 4 
new tranſlation of the ſecond apocryphal book of Eſdras, 


from the Irabick verſion of it, as that which aue bave (2) See the pre- 


in our common Bibles is from the Latin wulgar. Mr face to Epiſtolary 
Whiſton, who we are told was the perſon that em- diſcourſe concern 


_ him in this tranſlation, and accordingly pub- 2 — 4 
iſhed it in one of his volumes of Primitive Chriftia- and ſpurious, but 
nity revived, &c. under a ſtrong ſuſpicion that it muſt more particular- 
make for the Arian cauſe. Jr Ockley, however, II che 24 apo- 


was of opinion that it could ſerve nothing at all to — — 
his purpoſe, as appears from a printed letter of his to ac the variati- 


Mr afterwards Dr Thirlby, dated OR. 15. 1712, in ons of the Arabic 

which are the following words: * You will have my <vPy from the 

* Eſdras in a little time, 200 of which I reſerved pn 06:58 

* when Mr Whiſton reprinted his Apoſtolical Conflitu- RI. D. author ef 

* tions, I was loth that any thing with my name to the hiftory of 

* it ſhould be extant in his heretical volumes (2), 1 5 
| 1722, 85 


OT WAT [Txromas), an excellent play- wright in the tragedial branch of that art, 
was the ſon. of the Rev. Mr Humphry Otway, rector of Wolbeding in Suſſex, in which 
county he was born March 3, 1651, at a place called Trottin. After ſome education at 
| Wincheſter ſchool, he was ſent to Oxford, and was entered a commoner of Chriſt-church, 
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Bs. O T W 1A Y. ; 
in the beginning of the year 1669; but the narrowneſs of his circumſtances obliged him to 
leave the univerſity without a degree, and going to London he applied to the play-houſe 
for a ſupport, where he was entertained ſometime as an actor. He had naturally a turn to 

try, and this employ giving him an inſight into the technical part of play-writing, 

he puſhed his talents that way, and produced his tragedy of Alcibiades, which was acted 
at the Puke's theatre in 1675. The ſucceſs of this attempt encouraged him to proceed, 
and the next year he finiſhed his Don Carlos, Prince of Spain, which was acted at the ſame 
theatre in 1676. Theſe performances recommended him to ſeveral perſons of high rank 
and quality, and he was particularly patronized by Charles Fitz-Charles, Earl of Plymouth, 
one of the natural ſons of King Charles II. by whoſe intereſt he obtained a Cornet's com- 
miſſion in the new raiſed Engliſh forces debgned for Flanders in 1677. Thither he at- 
tended his regiment that year, but returned the fame year in very neceſſitous circumſtances, 
and applied himſelf again to the writing of plays, by which he procured a bare ſubſiſtence, 
till he was taken from the miferies of the world, at the ſign of the Bull on Tower-hill, 
April 14, 1685, from whence his corpſe was conveyed to St Clement Danes, Weſtminſter, 
and interred in a vault under that church. His works [A] have been publiſhed more than 
once, particularly 1757 in three volumes 8 vo. with his life prefixed (a). Hig character as a 
poet and play - writer is differently repreſented. Mr Langbane tells us (5), * That his gen 
in comedy lay a little too much to libertiniſm; but in tragedy he made it his buſineſs for 
the moſt part to obſerve the decorum of the ſtage. He was a man of excellent parts, and 
daily improved in his writings, but yet ſometimes fell into plagiariſm as well as his con- 
temporaries, and made uſe of Shakeſpear to the advantage of his purſe at leaſt, if not his 
utation. The Earl of Rocheſter, to whom he dedicated his Cheats of Scapin, handled 
him moſt inhumanly [BJ. Mr Dryden, who for the moſt part of his time commonly ex- 
reſſed a very mean and even a contemptible opinion of him, yet at laſt ſpoke of him more 
avourably [C J. And Mr Addiſon obſerves, * That our author followed nature in the lan- 
© guage of his tragedy, and therefore ſhines in the paſſionate parts more than any of our 
* Engliſh poets. As there is ſomething familiar and domeſtic in the fable of his tragedy 
more than in thoſe of any other poets, he has little pomp but great force in his expreſſion, 
for which reaſon, though he has admirably ſucceeded in the tender and melting part 
© of his tragedies, he ſometimes falls into too great a familiarity of phraſe in thoſe which, 
by Ariſtotle's rule, ought to have been raiſed and ſupported by the dignity of expreſſion, 
It has been obſerved, continues this critic, by others, that this poet has founded his tra- 
gedy of Venice Preſerved on ſo wrong a plot, that the greateſt characters in it are thoſe 
© of rebels and traytors. Had the hero of his play diſcovered the ſame good qualities in 
defence of his country that he ſhewed for its ruin and ſubverſion, the audience could 
© not enough pity and admire him; but as he is now repreſented, we can only ſay of him 
what the Roman hiſtorian ſays of Cataline, that his fall would have been glorious, & pro 
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ius (5) Account of 
Engliſh dramatic 


* patria fic concidiſſet (c). 


[4] His word.] They contain, befides three co- 
medies and ſeven tragedies, the following poems, The 


poet i complaint ta his muſe, or a ſatire agaixſt libels, firſt 


firſt edit. in 1685, 4to. 


(1) Poems ef 

ohn Earl of 

ocheſter, p. 
113, edit. 1680. 


(2) Laus of 
poetry exp ained 
and illuſtrited, 
p. 201, t ſeg. 
cuit. 1721. 


edit. 1680, qto. Vindſor caſtle, ar a monument to our 
late ſovereign King Charles II. of ever bleſſed memory, 
An epiftle to R. D. printed in 
the Miſcellany Poems, containing a new tranſlation of 
Virgil's eclogues, Ovid's elegies, odes of Horace, &c. 
London, 1684, 8vo. in which is inſerted our author's 
Tranſlation of the eighteenth ode of Horace, Prologue 
to Mrs Bebn's city beireſi, or Sir Timothy Treat-All, 
edit. 1682. Tranſlation of the efifils of Phedra to 
Hippolitus, printed in the tranſlation of Ovid's epiſtles 
by ſeveral hands, London, 1681. He alſo tranſlated 
into Engliſh from the French, The hiſtory of Tri- 
umwvirates, The firft part of Julius Ceſar, Pompey, aud 
Craſſus; The ſecond part of Auguſius, Anthony, and Le- 
pidus; being a faithful collction from the beft hiſlorians 
and other authors, concerning that revolution of the 
Roman government which happened under their authority. 

[B] The Earl of Racheſier inhumanly.] His Lord- 
ſh'p, in his Sen of the bees, repreſents bis diſtreſſed 
condition thus : | 


Tom Otwway came next, Tom Shadwel['s dear %any, 

And fewears for heroics he writes beſt of any : 

Don Carlos his pockets ſo amply had fili d, 

That his mange was quite cur d, and his lice were all till d. 
But Apollo had ſeen his face on the flage, [ 


And prud:ntiy did not think fit to engage 
The ſcum of a play houſe for the prop of an age (1). 
[C] Mr Dryden at laſt ſpoke favourably of him.) We 


have this account from Mr Charles Gildon, who ſtiles 


Otway a poet of the firſt magnitude; and tells us (2), 
: That 4 = kd — of the tragic paſſions, 
and draws them every where with a juſt and na- 
« tural ſimplicity, and therefore never fails to raiſe 
* ſtrong emotions in the ſoul. But, proceeds he, 
Mr Dryden, who affects a quite different tile, 


and ſeldom or never touches the paſſions, for 
moſt part of his time commonly expreſſed a very 
mean, if not a contemptible opinion of OTwar, 
though at laſt, eſpecially in his preface to 4u Fre/- 
noy, 6 declared in his favour; and yet even here 
he could not but throw in ſome exceptions againſt 
his dition. Thus to expreſs the paſſions which 
are ſeated in the heart by outward figns, is one 
great e of the painters, and very difficult to 
perform. In poetry the very ſame paſſions and 
emotions of the mind are to be expreſſed, and in 
this conſiſts the principal difficulty, as well as the 
excelleney of chat art. This is the gift of Jupiter, 
and to ſpeak in the ſame heathen language, we 
call it the gift of our Apollo, not to be obtained by 
pains or ſtudy, if we are not born to it, For the 
motions which are ſtudied are never ſo natural as 
thoſe which break out in the height of a real 
paſſion. Mr Otway poſſeſſed this paſſion as tho- 
roughly as any of the ancients or moderns. I will 
not defend every thing in his Yenice Preſerved, but 
I muſt bear this teſtimony to his memory, that the 
paſſions are truly touched in it, though perhaps 
there is ſomewhat to be defired both in the, 
grounds of them, and in the height and elegance 
of expreſkon. But nature is there, which is the 
« greateſt beauty. Venice Preſerved and the Orphan 
are univerſally acknowledged to be the beſt of. our 
auchor's plays, and whilſt the reſt are thrown afide 
and forgotten, theſe two ſtill keep poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage. Mr Dryden we ſee ſays of the former, that 
nature was there, which is the greateſt beauty: and of 
the latter it has been remarked, that Mrs Barry, the 
Telebrated actreſs, uſed to ſay, that in her part of 
Meonimia, ſhe never ſpoke theſe three words, 45 

Caftalia! without tears; upon which Mr Gildon ob- 
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ſerves (3), that all that pathetic force had been loſt if (3) Ubi ſupra. 


any more words had been added. 
PETI T OT 


(a} See his arti- 
cle in the ſup- 
pement. 


»ETITOT [Jona, bears ſo eminent a rank among the painters 
of a particular talent, that he ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
te is, ſays my author (if we may be allowed the expreſſion) the Ra. 
phael in enamel, which under his hand acquired fuch a degree of 
perfection as to ſurpaſs miniature, and even equal painting in oil. 
This art, though in little is very conſiderable, when carried to its 
height of perfection. Petitot flouriſhed ſome time in England, though 
as born at Geneva in 1607. His father, who was a ſculptor and archi- 
paſſed part of his life in Italy, retired to that city. He deſigned to 
breed his ſon a jeweller, and he was put to that buſineſs, but by the frequent uſe therein of 
enamel, he acquired fo fine a taſte, and ſo precious a tone of colouring, that Mr Bordier, 
who afterwards became his brother-in-law [ 4], adviſed Petitot to attach bimſclf to por- 
trait, believing he might puſh his art ſtill on to greater lengths, and both the one and the 
other wanted ſeveral colours, which they could not bring to bear the fire, yet they ſuc- 
ceeded to admiration, Theſe two friends agreeing in their work and their projects, ſet 
out for Italy. The long ſtay they made there, frequenting the beſt chymiſts, joined to a 
ſtrong deſire of learning, improved them in the preparation of their colours, but the com- 
pletion of their ſucceſs was reſerved for a voyage which they made afterwards to England, 
There they found Sir Theodore de Mayern (a), firſt phyſician to King Charles I. and a 
great chymiſt. He had by his experiments diſcovered the principal colours to be uſed for 
enamel, and the proper means of vitrifying them. Theſe by their beauty ſurpaſſed 
all. the enamelling of Venice and Limoges. Sir Theodore intraduced Petitot to the 
King, who retained him in his ſervice, and gave him a lodging in Whitehall [ B}; his 
Majeſty often went to ſee him work, as he took pleaſure both in painting and chymical 
experiments, to which his phyſician had given him a turn. Petitot painted that monarch 
and the whole royal family ſeveral times. The diſtinguiſhing marks of favour ſhewn him 
by that Prince were only interrupted by his unhappy and tragical end, which was a ter- 
rible ſtroke to Petitot, who did not quit the royal family, but followed them in 1649 to 
Paris, where he was looked upon as one of their moſt zealous ſervants. Charles II. after 
loſing the battle of Worceſter in 1651, went to France, and during the four years of 
that Prince's reſidence there, he viſited Petitot, and often eat with him. Then it was that 
his name became eminent, and that all the court of France grew fond of being painted in 


enamel. . When Charles II. returned to England, Petitot was retained in the ſervice of 


( The ceremony 
wa*® performed 
by Dr Drelin- 
court, miniſter 
dt Chareaton. 


Pparate. Their friendſhip was founded in the harmony 


(r) About 
49,c00 l. ſter- 
ling, 

(2) Theſe were 
Petitot's words 
to one of his 
friends. 


Lewis XIV. who gave him a penſion, and a lodging in the galleries of the Louvre (3). (5) Ne p.jnted 


Theſe new favours, added to the conſiderable fortune he had already acquired, encouraged 
him to marry Margaret Cuper, in the year 1651 (c). He continued at Paris CI, accumulat- 
ing fame and riches, till the revocation of the edict of Nantz in 1685, upon which being a 


Mary Ann of 
Auſtria, his 


zealous Proteſtant, to eſcape that perſecution, he begged the King's permiſſion to retire to his i, ſeveral 


Geneva, but the Grand Monargue fearing he ſhould eſcape, cruelly cauſed him to be arreſted *. 


and ſent to Port P Eveque, where the Biſhop of Meaux was appointed to inſtruct him. But 
neither the eloquence of the great Biſhop, nor the terrors of a dungeon could prevail; Pe- 
titot was not convinced, but the vexatian and confinement threw the good old man, now 
near eighty, into a fever, which coming to the King's ear, the monarch ordered him to 
be releaſed ; and the painter no ſooner found himſelf at liberty, than terrified at what he 


[A] His brother-in-law Bordier.] This artiſt did and hearing they were Petitot's, defired his acquaint- 
the two grounds, the draperies and the hair, but not ance, adviſed him to leave off working for the gold- 
the heads and hands. Bordier became his brother - in- ſmiths and apply himſelf to paint portrait in enamel. 
law at Paris, where they lived together, till their fa” *Tis certain Vandyck gave him directions in thoſe 
milies growing too numerous, obliged them to ſe- portraits he painted after him, and his advice contri- 

Cs not a little to the ability of Petitot, whoſe beſt 
of their ſentiments, and their reciprocal merit much pictures are after that maſter. 
more than a principle of intereſt. They had gained [C] He continued at Paris till 1685.) Among other 


as a reward for their diſcoveries and their labours a works at Paris he copied ſeveral portraits of Mignard 


million (1), which they divided at Paris, and they 
continued friends without ever having a quarrel, or 
even a miſunderſtanding between them in the ſpace 
of fifty years (2), ü 

[B] An apartment at Whit. hall.) We are affured 
that Vandyck, who was then at London, ſeeing ſome 
deſigns at a goldſmith's then at work for the King, 


2 


and Le Brun, yet his talent was not only copying a 

rtrait with an exact reſemblance, but alſo defign- 
ing a head moſt perfectly after nature. To this he 
alſo joined a ſoftneſs and livelineſs of colouring which 
will never change, and which will ever render his 
works valuable, 


had 


2 4 


j ny 4 


140. 


in in e and quiet at his native place, he proceeded to culti 
ad. ed had the PEiefation of deſerving to end of life the eſteem of all connoiſ- 
ſeurs[E]. The concourſe of his friends, and the reſort of the curious, who came to ſee 
him, was fo great, that he was obliged to quit Geneva and retire to Vevay, a little town 
in the canton of Bern, where he worked in quiet. There he was about the picture of his 
wife, when a diſtemper carried him off in one day in 1691, at the age of eighty four. 
His life was exemplary, and his end was the ſame ; he preſerved his uſual candor 
and eaſe of temper to his laſt hour. He had ſeventeen children by his marriage, but one 
only of his ſons applied himſelf to painting, who ſettled at London, whither his father ſent 
him ſeveral of his works to ſerve him for models. The fon is dead, and his family was 


ſettled in 1706 at Dublin. 


Petitot may be called the inventer of painting in enamel, for though Bordier his bro- 
ther-in-law made ſeveral attempts before him, and Sir Theodore Mayern had facilitated the 
means of * the moſt beautiful colours, yet it ſtill appears that Petitot completed 


the. work [F 


[D] He fled to Geneva with his wife.] His chil- 
dren remained at Paris, and fearing the monarch's 
reſentment, flung themſelves on his mercy, and im- 

lored his protection. His Majeſty received them 
avourably, and told them he could forgive an old 
— of deſiring to be buried with his 


[E] He cultivated his art.] One of his teſt ta- 
lents was to conceal with the beauty of his pencil, 
the labour and ſtudy that his art particularly required. 
That patience that is inſeparable from the tediouſ- 


neſs of working in enamel, was no check to him. 


He might have ſaid as Zeuxis did to thoſe painters 
that bragged of their diſpatch—* I am, indeed, a long 
* time in finiſhing my works, but I paint for eter- 
* nity.” The King and Queen of Poland defiring to 
have their pictures painted by Petitot, though then 
above fourſcore, ſent the originals to Paris, be- 
lieving him to be there; the gentleman who was 


good : 
January 14, 1653. After an education at the 


with Mrs 


(5) She was an 
beveſs and 
daughter of Tho, 
Neal of Warn- 
ford in Hamp- 
ure, Eſq; ib. d. 


vote againſt the Bill of excluſion. 


recorder of Radnor. 
great a reputation, that upon the 


[4] He made the grand tour of France and Italy.] 

Soon after his entrance at Lincoln's-Inn, hearing that 

the Earl of Lexington and Lady Meers, with her 

ſon (afterwards Sir John Meers) were going to travel, 

he had the honour to make one of their company in 

1677. They made ſome ſtay at Blois in France, 

where Mr Price learned that lan of the famous 

Monſieur Fenno, whoſe method was ſo excellent and 

cpnciſe, that he took a copy of his grammar. In 

the ſpring of 1678 they went to Paris, and from 

thence to Italy. At Florence, and afterwards at 

Rome, Mr Price was ſtopt, and ſome few law books 

he had taken with him were the ſubject of a very 

ſtrict enquiry, one among the reſt being Coke porn 

Littleton, was taken for an Engliſh heretical Bible, 

and the young lawyer was carried before his Hor i- 

wkss. Mr Price ſoon convinced his accuſers of their 

error, and made a preſent of the book to the Pope, 

{1) His lifeas Who immediately gned it a place in the Vatican 
aboce, P. 53, 59 library (1). 
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PETITOT. PRICE . 


had ſuffered, went with his wife to Geneva the ſame year 1685 [DJ. Thus ſettled 


PRICE [Ros zx], an eminent lawyer and Jodge, Was deſcended of an ancient family of 
epute and ſubſtance in North Wales, and was t 

of Geeler in Denbighſhire, and born in the pariſh of Kerig y Druidion (Caftrum Druidum) 
grammar ſchool of Wrexham, he was ſent to 
Cambridge, and admitted of St John's college; but his inclination being wholly bent to 
the ſtudy of the law, he left the univerſity without taking a degree, and entered himſelf father a ven 
a ſtudent of Lincoln's-Inn about the twentieth year of his age. However, he had been 
there only a ſhort time, when, being deſirous to improve himſelf by travelling abroad, he Rob. Price, fig; 
made the grand tour of France and Italy in 1677 [4]. He ſpent two years to good 3. . 
purpoſe in his travels, and after his return home en [ 
Lucy Rodd, eldeſt daughter and one of the three coheireſſes of Robert Rodd, 

Eſq; by his wife Anne Sophia Neale (5), and Mr Price had a fortune with her of above 

thirteen thouſand pounds, beſides many conſiderable advantages accruing from her family BJ. 

In 1682 he was choſen member of parliament for Weobly in Herefordſhire, and gave his 
The ſame year he was made attorney-general for South 

Wales, elected an alderman for the city of Hereford, and the year following choſen 

His aſſiduity, integrity, and judgment in the law 
h of King Charles II. he was made ſteward to Ca- 
tharine the Queen Dowager in 1684; town clerk of the city of Glouceſter in 1684, and 
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ivate his art with ardent 


; } 1 

charged with the commiſſion went to Geneva. The 

een was repreſented. on a trophy, holding the 
King's picture. As there were two heads in the ſame 
piece, they gave him a hundred louis · d' ors, and he 
executed it as if he had been in the flower of his age. 

[F J Petitot completed the work.) He made uſe of 
gold and filver plates, and rarely enamelled on cop. 
per. When he firſt came into vogue, his price was 
twenty louis-d'ors a head, which be ſoon raiſed to 
forry, His cuſtom was to carry a painter with him, (3) Gun, 2 
who painted the pictures in oil, after which Petitot good Dutch en. 
ſketched out his work, which he always finiſhed after ver, has en- 
the life. When he painted the King of France, he bun archi. 
took thoſe pictures that moſt reſembled him for his after Petitor, 
pattern, and the King afterwards gave him one or Lives of the 
two to finiſh his york. He laboured with great af. Painters, &c. by 
ſiduity, and never laid down. his pencil but with re. |: . 55. © 
luQtance, ſaying that he always found new beauties \, crore... 4 
in his art to charm him (3). | moir is extracted. 


eldeſt ſon of Thomas Price, Eſq; (a) (a) His mother 


was Margaret 
Wynn, an heireſs 
of that well 
known family, 
and brought his 


confiderable 
eſtate, Life of 


in marriage Sept. 23, 1679, 


gained him ſo 


[Z] His wife brought him a large fortune, beſides 
other advantages.) She brought him three children, 
two boys — a girl, in a few years, and for a con- 
ſiderable time after he lived in good harmony with 
her, but at length found it neceſſary for his own ſafety 
to quit her bed, on account of her intended cruelty 
to him. Upon the ſeparation he ſettled upon her by 
agreement a' rent-charge of 120/. a year for her =o 
life. which he 1 by his laſt will in 1730 (2). (2) It is infrted 
He alfo appointed her a joint truſtee with his only in = _ 
ſurviving ſon, to a copyhold eſtate called Haſemonds 
Fields in Wapping, Middleſex, for the maintenance 
of one of his fiſter-in-law's children, and the over- 

lus, if any, to other charities at their diſcretion. 
his gentlewoman lived in an apartment over mine (j g.. ſome ac- 
at Gray's-Ina in 1727, where ſhe frequently diſturb- count of her in 
ed the whole ſtair caſe by her outrageous cruelty to Dr Matt. Tia- 
her ſervants (3). ; dal's article. 
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King's chunſel at Ludlow: in-1686; ||| BurzheHhondurey och naturally infpudd 2 grateful 
return to the princes who- conferred them, brought iim into disfavous at the revolution 
in 1888, when he was removed: from the! attorney · genęrui ſtip of Glamorgan, and the town 

clerkſhip of Glouceſter. Theſe affronts, which: were 

could not bur infuſe a proper reſentmentʒ and King William furniſhuub Mm with a me · 

morable opportunity of exerting his abilities and patriotiſm to his native country, by con- 

ferring upon his favourite the Earl of Portland in 1695, ſuch grants of lands in Wales as 

induced the parliament to interpoſe and put a ſtop to chem. Our lawyer being ſtill a 

member of the Houſe of Commons, made the firſt motion againſt this grant, and his 

ſpeech thereupon [ C] made ſuch an impreſſion, that the vote againſt it was carried unani- : 


CI His pech thereupon. ] King William's grant 
of 50 ret to the Earl ] Portland is a * 
able occurrence in the Engliſh annals. The warrant 
for this grant coming to the lords of the treaſury, 
our patriot of his native country, with three other 
lawyers, upon one day's notice pleaded before their 
Lordſhips againſt it; upon which Lord Godolphin, 
one of the commiſſioners, agreed they had offered 
many weighty reaſons, and that they ſhould be te- 
preſented to his —_— Thus the grant being 
mopped at the treaſury, Mr Price now in parliament 
having preſented the petition of the gentlemen of 
that country, tenants, &c. of the ſaid manors, to the 
houſe, made a remarkable ſpeech thereupon, which, 
though long as it is, yet contains fuch a full account 
of the nature of thoſe manors, and ſo clear a demon- 
ſtration of the Prince of Wales's unalienable right to 
them, as is not perhaps to be found elſewhere; for 
which reaſon it is thought worthy to be preſerved in- 
tire in this place, notwithſtanding an extract of it has 
been already inſerted in theſe memoirs (“). The 
ſpeech is as follows, wiz. 


Mr Spratt, ' | 

© The petition now preſented to you on the behalf of 
ourſelves and countrymen, though ſubſcribed but by 
a few hands, yet has the ſenſe and approbation of 
thouſands, who are not influenced by their own in- 
tereſt, bat for the honour they have for the crown, 
and the welfare of the Britiſh nation. | $2 47 

If I could conceive that the glory of England 
was, or could be upheld” by a poor landleſs crown, 
and a miſerable neceffitous E I could then be 
eafily perſuaded to believe, that his Majeſty was well 
adviſes to grant away all the revenues of the crown, 
and that the government thereby would be well ſe- 
cured, and the people beſt protected, when they had 
little or nothing left them. I am fure they are not 
Engliſh, but foreign politicians, who may reverence 
the King,' but hate us. EPTAGE IPLI SENT 1 

* The kings of England always reigned beſt 
when they had the affeQtions of their ſubjects, and 
of that they were ſecure when the people were ſen- 
fible that the King was entirely in their intereſt, and 
loved the Engliſh ſoil as well as the people's money: 
when Kings had a candid intereſt coupled with their 
power, then it was moſt ſtable and durable, as is ma- 
'rifcft by the antient demeſne lands, and other large 
and royal revenues, the many and great tenures which 
the people then held their eſtates under; which cauſ- 
ed ſuch an indiſpenſible union and dependency, that 


they ſupported each other; and it is obſervable, that 
the ſeparation of the revenues from the crown, has 


in all ages been the means of rendering the Engliſh 
government precarious; and that it might not be ſo, 
the petition (with a dutiful deference to his majeſty) 
does repreſent to you (the great council of the na- 
tion) this, theirs, and the people's caſe for redreſs 
and remedy, according to your wiſdom. ' 

Give me patience and pardon, and I will lay be- 
fore you the true ſtare of the fact upon the pet:tion, 
and manner of grant, and what ts granted. 


The = lordſhips of Denbigh, Bromfield; and 


Vale, in the county of Denbigh, for ſome centuries 
have been the revenues of the kings of England and 
prince of Wales; by which lordſhips the petitioners 
and fifteen hundred more are tenants, pay rents and 
ſnits of courts, and other roval ſervices: theſe lord- 
ſhips are four parts in five of the whole country, and 
thirty miles in extent; the preſent rents to the crown 


are but a thouſand pounds per arman, belides reliefs, 


miſes, waſtes, eftreats, perquiſites of courts, and other 
contingent profits; there are alſo large profitable 


_ - waſtes of ſeveral thouſand actes of rich and valuable 


mines, belides other great advantages a mighty ta- 
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moulſly. 


vourite and courtier might make. The petitioners 
being caſually informed laſt ſummer, that a grant to 
the Earl of Portland was in the treaſury in order to 
be paſſed, the petitioners did oppoſe the faid grant; 
they found not only theſe three lordſhips, but near 
three thouſand pounds per annum of the petitioners 
and countrymen's ancient inheritance expreſly grant- . 
ed; fo that if all had been preſented that was com- 
prized in the , it had been a very noble royal 
gift, worth at leaſt a hundred thoufand pounds; nor 
was that grant for any ſhort time to this noble Lord, 
it being to him and his heirs for ever; and yet not 
mych to the advantage of the crown, having only a 
reſervation of fix ſhillings and eight pence per annum 
to the King and his ſucceſſors. 
* Theſe facts were laid before the lords of the 
treaſury by the petitioners, who cannot ſay but they 
were all well heard, well underitood, and, I hope, 
well repreſented, only with this remark, That the 
day defigned by the lords of the treaſury for the 
— was dated and came to the privy - ſeal a month 
ore the lords of the treafury had appointed the pe- 
titioners to be heard at the treaſury againft the grant: 
the next ſtage that we had, was to attend the grant 
from the treaſury to the privy-ſeal, where, I muft 
confeſs, the reaſon and Ir againſt the 
were heard and received with all candour and good- 
neſs by that noble Lord.) who had the cuſtody of the (+) Lord Godol- 
ſeal; and I truly believe he has repreſented the whole phin, who told 
affair, and that is the reaſon at preſent that this grant _ they had 
halts, I ſuppoſe, till the parliament riſes, and then I \ ore * 
doubt not but it will find legs and take its journey. d dhe, Paus 
* Having made the applications in their proper be repreſented to 
places to ſtop the ſaid grant, and that without ſuc- bis Majeſty. 
ceſs, it became a grievance, and we hope this honour- 
able houſe will redreſs it. Theſe lordſhips have 
been for many years the revenues of the kings of 
England, and the ſupport of many princes of Wales, 
have been ſettled und them and their heirs, and the 
kings of England by ſundry patents, and confirmed 
by many acts of parliament. 
© Theſe royal domains have in moſt reigns been 
attacked by great and powerful favourites; for in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, ſome part of theſe reve- 
nues were granted to ſome of her creatures, but at- 
tended with ſo many law-fuits and general diſtrac- 
tions, that the Queen interpoſed, and the freeholders 
gave large compoſitions for their peace, the Queen 
confirmiag their eſtates by a charter. 
* In the fourth year of King James I. theſe lord- 
ſhips were ſettled on Prince Charles and his heirs, 
kings of England ; but his ſervants (as moſt courtiers 
are) willing to make vie of the opportunity, got 
ſome grant of moft part of that revenue, wh ch 
proved fo vexatiovs and troubleſome to their country, 
that the freeholders came to another compoſition, 
and gave ten thouſand pounds for their peace, and 
had another charter of confirmation of their rights, 
and for the ſeitling of their eſtates, tenures, &c. 
w hich was confirmed in parliament in the fifth year 
of King Charles I. In the late reign () (however (t) Of King 
calumniated) there were many and great applications James II. 
made for ſome grants of ſome lands of theſe lord- 
ſhips, which were always rejected as too powerful 
for a ſubject: if part were ſo, what would the whole 
be? 
FHiſtory ard records tell us, that the grant of 
theſe lordſhips have been very fatal to the prince or 
potentare, the one either lonnng hs crown, or the 
other his head; it is therefore dangerous meddling 
with ſuch ominous bounties. 
* I muit likewiſe obſerve to you, that the long- 
parliament in King Charles the Second's reign, when 
they paſſed au act tor the fee ferm rents, exc:pred 
thoſe within the principality of Wales, which is a 
N n plain 
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mouſty, Though it be well known that Kirig William reſented / 
and proceedings in parſiament againſt his favourite, yet at the ſame 
ed that his Mayeſty had a great regard ſor our lawyer's * merits in his profeſfien, 
2700 made him a of Brecknpek cincut. He bad beem twenty years m 
Parliament for W from 2683'to 170, hen he reſigned the election of tha 
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and people ; and therefore, when the crown was too we vi this 


* *. ſas 
r 


elne jntimation that the parliament thought them 


5 At the revo- ſeven or ei 
nan, 16838, 


For alienable or fitting to be alienated, but * to 
preſerved for the 2 mg of the prince of Wales. 

* There is a uty lies upon the freeholders 
of theſe lordſhips on the creation of the prince of 
Wales; they pay the prince of Wales eight hundied 
pounds for miles, which is ſuch a duty, ſervice, or 
tenure, as is not to be ſevered from the ſaid prince of 
Wales, and it will be very difficult to find how this 
tenure can be made reconcileable to this noble Lord's 


If we are to pay theſe miſes to this noble Lord, 
then he is guaſs a prince of Wales, for this duty was 
never 20d 26 ang cocker ; but if it is to be paid to 
the prince of Wales and this noble Lord too, then 
are we doubly charged; but if it be to the prince of 
Wales when he has no royalty left in that dominion, 
and not to this noble Lord (who by this grant is to 
have the whole lordſhips) it creates a repugnacy in 
the tenure of our eſtates. 

But I ſuppoſe the grant of this princi is 
the fore-runner of the honour too; and then I ſhall 
fancy we are returning to our origi al contract; for 
as ſtory tells us, we were 8 entertain a prince 
of Wales by recommending him to us as one who 
did not underſtand the Engliſh tongue: and our fore- 
fathers thence inferred, that he muſt be our country 
man, and no foreigner, and one that underſtood the 
Britiſh lan Pages ow we were deceived therein, is 

PPV 


thoſe grants which were frequent; for, from the 
reign of Henry II. to the fixth year of Henry VIII. 
there was one or more bills of reſumption in ev 
one of theſe reigns, ſave one. In the time of He 
IV. there was an act of reſumption of all that was 
granted from the prince of Wales in all that princi- 
pality : and thoſe acts were not looked upon by thoſe 
princes (of which ſome were both 4 and great) 
as any leſſening or diminution of their prerogative, 
it being confidered, that kings have their failings as 
well as other men, being clothed with frail nature, 
and apt to yield to the importunities of their favou- 
rites and — therefore it becomes neceſſa 
that the council of the nation ſhould — 
for the intereſt of the king and people. 

* The commons of England always entertained 
an honourable jealouſy of their princes, when they 

ived their expences at home or abroad, their 

gifts and boons to favourites to be too large and ex- 
orbitant; and as we are an iſland, and ſubject to in- 
vaſion, ſo the parliament of England were very watch- 
ful, that other countries ſhould not out-dothem in trade 
and naval ftrength ; that foreigners ſhould have no more 
footing, ſtrength, or ſettlement, than was conducing to 
carry on the trade and commerce of the nation ; and 
whenever princes entertain foreigners of their counſel} 
and chief adviſers, the people of England were 


plauſible; ſe this Lord does not anderſtand reſtleſs and uneaſy, till they were removed out of 
our language, nor is it to be ſuppoſed he will come the king's council; nay, out of the nation; and in 


among us to learn it, nor ſhall we be fond of learn- 
ing his. 

x But fince I have minded you of the Welch ori- 

ginal contract, which is of ſo long ſtanding, I would 
not have you forget another contract, made about 
years ſince , which is the foundation 
of our preſent government, I mean the bi/l of rights 
and liberties, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
which is ſo much forgot touching the diſcourſe and 
practice, that I have not heard it named in parlia- 
ment but once in the laſt ſeſſions, and I find it was 
much forgot in the adminiſtration; I would gladly 
know from thoſe who are better verſed in the prero- 
gative learning than myſelf, whether his Majeſty 
can, by the 5 of rights, without the conſent of par- 
liament, alien, or give away the inheritance as an 
abſolute fee of the crown lands? if he can, I would 
know to what purpoſe the crown was ſettled for life, 
with remainder in ſucceſſion; if the tenant for life of 
the crown can grant away the revenues of the crown, 
and what is incident to it; or, can the King have a 
larger eſtate in the revenues than he has in the crown 
to which it belongs? Far be it from me to think or 
ſpeak any thing in derogation of his Majeſty's ho- 
nour or care for us; it cannot be expected be ſhould 
know our laws, who is a ſtranger to us, and we 
to him, any more than we do his counſels (which I 
wiſh we did) I mean thoſe new immediate adviſers 
and miniſters, through whoſe hands this grant did 
pals, by advifing the King 4 grant what by law he 
could not. | 

* Theſe counſellors and miniſters are guilty of the 
higheſt violation of the laws and liberties of England, 
ſirike at the very foundation of ſucceſſion, and tear 
vp the bill of rights and privileges by the roots. 

It was their province and duty to have acquaint- 
ed the King of his power and intereſt, that the anci- 
ent revenue of the crown is ſacred and unalienable, 
in the time of war and peoples neceſſities. 

* By the old law it was part of the coronation oath 
of the kings of England, not to alien the ancient 
patzimony of the crown without conſent of parlia- 
mem; but as to theſe oaths of office, moſt Kings 
have court caſuiſts enow about them to inform them 
that they have a prerogative to diſpenſe with ſuch 
oaths, eſpecially when their intereſt (as it generally 
does) gots along with their counſel. 

It has been the particular care of all parliaments, 
in all ages, to kcep an even balance betwixt king 


hiſtory and parliament are many inſtances, that 
men tad favour being on ers, have 1 
ith for procuring to t ves too large a pro- 
portion of the royal revenues, eſpecially * of 
war and peoples neceſſities: as for inſtance, in Kin 
Stephen's time, who uſurped the crown of Engla 
from Maud the empreſs and her ſon King Henry IL. 
William ds pres, a Nether lander, was brought over 
with a great number of his countrymen, to which 
William de Ipres, the King de fade, gave an earl- 
dom, and made him a great confident, that he was 
in all councils, and obtained great ts, not only 
for himſelf, but for bis, then called, Flemings, who 
ſwarmed ſo thick about the king's court, that Engliſh- 
men were ſcarce known or rewarded ; at which time 
the Engliſh were ſo exaſ , that they importuned 
King Henry 1I. when he obtained the right of his 


crown, to ſeize on all that King Stephen had given + 


to his foreign favourite and his accomplices, and to 
baniſh him and his friends the kingdom. 

The ſame complaint was made to King Rich. I. 
for removing and taking away the Duke of Saxony, 
his own 423 and filter's ſon, and all his German 
friends, as being foreigners by birth; the ſame ad- 
dreſs was made to King Henry III. to baniſh his half- 
brother, and all their prince's friends. 

* The fame addreis was made by the people to 
King Edward II. to do fo with the lincage of Gave- 


Hen and his Gaſcoiners : and did not Edward III. do 


the ſame with his Bohemian friends? Henry IV. and 
other following princes, took the ſame method on 
the humble and hearty petitions of their people, 
ſometimes in parliament, and ſometimes our. 

* And in theſe caſes, the kings ſeized and took to 
themſelves all the-revenues of the crown that they 
had given them, and always ſent thoſe foreigners to 
their own country, the people of England had diſlik- 
ed and op fearing both their power and coun- 
ſel; and that they would become a burthen to the 
people; and that England was able to folter none but 

own children. 

* I muſt confeſs I am ſtrongly troubled with 
ſtrange apprehenſions of our deplorable ſtate; we are 
in a contederacy in war, and ſome of thoſe confe- 
derates are our enemies in trade, Rough planted 
amongſt us; ſome in the king's council, ſome in the 
army, and the common traders have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the out-ſkirts of the city; we find ſome of 
them naturalized, others made denizens; every par- 

= x liameat 


liberal in, its bounties, the parliament uſually reſumed « vicit. ®Ppoſuix 


intereſt is it to be fu 
cils would adhere ? 


ſevere remarks on this man, for this great man 
makes us Aale, and will make the — pros 


And when God ſhall pleaſe to ſend us a prince 
of Wales, he may have ſuch a nt of a crown 
made him as a Pope did to King John, who was ſur- 
named Saxs Terre, and was by his father made Lord 
of Ireland; which grant was confirmed by the Pope, 
wha ſent him a crown of Peacoct's feathers, in dero- 
gation of his 

I would 


9 to 
this awghty grant to this noble Lord, and the ill con- 
ſequences that muſt attend the public, and more par- 
ticularly our country, by the paſiing of it: the reme- 
dies our forefathers to cure ills are well 
known. | 
* ] defire rather redreſs than puniſhment, and 
therefore ſhall neither move for an impeachment 
againſt this noble Lord, nor the baniſhment of him; 
but I ſhall beg that he may have no power over us, 
nor we have any dependance upon him. 
(*) The unani- I ſhall therefore conclude my motion, That an 


_ addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty to put an imme- 


„ diate ſtop to the grant now pon to the Earl of 
—_— Portland, of the Jordſhips Denbigh, Bromfield, 
the grant, &c. and Yale, and other lands in the principality of 
may be ſeen in Wales; and that the ſame be not granted but by the 
vol. is, as before conſent of 915 | 
— (D) Hi en] It has been already obſerved that 

his wife brought him two boys and one girl ; of theſe 
this ſon Thomas was the firſt, being born at Foxley 
Jan. 6, 1680. The fecond, Lucy, was born at 
Hereford, Dec. 23, 1681 : the third, Uvedale Tom- 
kyns, was born Sept. 17, 1685. Thomas the eldeſt, 
a very hapeful young leman, was educated at 
Weſtminſter ſchovl, and from thence entered a fel- 
low commoner of St John's college, Cambridge. 
After finiſhing his ſtudies there, he was choſen mem - 
ber of parliament for the borough of Weobly, at the 
(a) Some oftheſe age of 24. As his father had done. he likewiſe 
ate print d in his made the grand tour of France and Italy, and ſent 
lite, p. 40 to 47, over ſeveral agreeable letters, recounting the progreſs 
and p. 53 to 67, of his travels (4). Bug the acquaintance he bad 
— Fer, contracted with a Venetian lady, it is preſumed, was 
deans ot ag the cauſe of his death. His perſon being very ami- 
tion of F.orence, able, and peculiarly ſo from bis having a fine head 
to h.s father, af hair, with which this Madonna became extremely 


enamoured. It fo fatally — that Mr Price 
had declared his intentions of going to Genoa, and 
in the way thither he was attacked, 
drawn upon him by an Italian nobleman, whom he 
fought and diſarmed; then proceeding in his journey 
he arrived ſafe at Genoa, but had not been there 
long before he found hitafelf greatly out of order. 
Among other ſymptoms which cauſcd the utmoſt an - 
— arp uy of by handfuls, and the many 
| of being poiſoned | ag too ſtrong 
for him to dear, coſt ttm his life in 1706, at the 
of 26. He had by him-a bill of credit for 5ool. 
beſides a conſiderable ſum in gold when he died ; but 
the Senate of Genoa ſeized all his effects, and as 2 
heretic, permicted his remains no other than a watery 
re, letting them down in a leaden coffin into the 
(5). His loſs was exceedingly lamented by his (5) Ameng his 


father, whoſe expreſſion to all his relations and papers ſent from 


friends, even to the day of his own death, was, — — 
the loſs of bis eldefl fon Thomas a irr 3 
ſecond damed Lucy, about 20 years of age, married ticularly con- 
in 1702, her firſt coufin Bamfield Rodd, of Stoke- cerning the 
canon in Devonſhire, and of the Rodd family in verament of 
Herefordſhire, Eſq; who had a fortune with her of Venice, which 


10,0001. and by her had iſſue eight daughters. The ge uthy orca 


Baron's third child Uvedale Tomkyn, was educated public view. 
rtly at the charter-houſe, and partly at St Paul's His life, p. 57+ 
heel, London, from whence he was ſent likewiſe 

to St Jobn's college, Cambridge, and alſo made the 

grand tour of France and Italy in 1709. He return- 

ed to England in 1712, and was member of 

i in 1713. He was married at Chelſea in 

1714, to Ann, daughter and coheir of the honour-- 

able Arthur Lord Somerſet, — ſon of Henry 

Duke of Beaufort, ſhe had 7000 l. to her fortune, 

and brought a ſon and three daughters to 

huſband, who in 1733 had been married near 

cars, and was then member of parliament for Weo- 

bly in Herefordſhire (6). 

[EJ The ———_— election.] A particular detail of 
this affair was inſerted in a book intituled, A re- 
view of the flate of the Engliſh nation, Anno 1708, 
in 4to. where the author oblervieg (7), that the elec- (7) In vol. Ml. 
tion of the returned candidates was conteſted an the . 413 fc. 
pretence of being obtained illegally by a riot, for 
which the mayor and other magiſtrates were proſe. 
cuted at this aſſize, to ſtate the true im 
and meaning of that word. He allows that the 
military power was employed not to awe theeleftors, 
but to prevent or ſuppreſ3 a riot raiſed to 
the mayor in the execution of his office, in which 
caſe military troops were lawfully called in to his 
aſſoſtance. This in fact was his duty as a magiſtrate, 
and, continues this author, Mr Baron Price, who 
heard the cauſe, and with extraordinary —— 
as well as impartiality, ſtated the matter of law to 
the jury, told them in totidem verbis, 80 
* ſome hurt, as bloodſhed or the like, had ha 
+ ed in the heat, theſe were magiſtrates, and their 
aſſiſtance who came to keep the peace, which the 
law had intruſted them with, and therefore it could 
not be in them a riot or a crime: and concluded, 
* That if they found them guilty of a riot, they over- 
* threw the magiſtracy and governmen: of that city.” 
The affair it 7 was carried to fach a height, 
that by the Queen's command the ſecretary of ſtate 
wrote à letter on the occaſion, dectaring that the 
mayor was anſwerable to her Majefty for the peace 
of chat city, and that he ſhouſd be fure of her Ma- 
jeſty s protection in the due diſcharge of his duty, and 
ing the peace according to law. 

[F] He was continued in bis place.] It was well 


known that the Baron had a firit inti „Which * 


continued ſeveral years, with the then Earl of Oxford. 
When the Earl wag at the head of the rage" 
z g an 


(6) Idem, p. ro. 
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1 
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(3) Hislife,p.66, 
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upon the ' memorable quarrel which 


the. 
chen Prince of Wales (afterwards King George II.) chere aroſe a very great point 
for determination to all the twelve judges, our Baron, .inflexible; 
ſiniſter motives in the cauſe of juſtice, made a remarkable ſtand in oppaſionn; 
King [GJ]. This year, 1717, the Baron pulled down the ancient ſeat oxley, 


which being put 


We 
though: not eagloyed\ in 'the jodieiel Percellingt againſt» theyrebultivn. ing 16) e 
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the next year between King d the * 


— 
* 


- 


within 


two miles of Hereford, and erected a new edifice every way well planned and-cxecuted,, - 
and is now a handſome ornament to that place. Upon the death of his mother in 1323. 
he erected a decent monument to her memory, with an inſcription [H], in his chapel in 
the church of Caer y Druidion. He was now far advanced in years, and his old diſorders 
of the gout, ſtone, and gravel, returning upon him with greater violence in his decline, as 


he grew weaker and leſs able to ſupport 


days in as eaſy a manner, and as little fatigue and hurry of 
ftation was the Court of Common Pleas, comparatively with the Exchequer, 
to him, and ſuch he apprehended it to be. For this re 


and almoſt eve y one paid their court to him, he was 
pleaſed ſtill to retain his former friendſhip, and 
ſeemed glad of an opportunity to ſhew his regard 
and efteem for Mr Baron Price, with whom he fre-" 
quently conferred on the moſt important points of 
flate. The miniſter was too quick ſighted not to 
diſcover the judge's ſecret diſlike of ſome meaſures 
which were then taken; and at the ſame time had ſo 
perfect a knowledge of men, and knew the worth of 
a ſincere friend ſo well, that he could never think 
of parting with the judge, if by any arts or methods 
he could continue him in his confidence. The offer 
of places and preferment might have tempted a lefs 
generous ſpirit to have ſtooped a little, and bowed 
the knee to BAAL. But to him, who never ſwerved 
from the ſtricteſt rules of honour, ſuch an offer was 
ſo far from being any bait, that when the ſame mi- 
niſter told him he ſhould have any _ which was 
in his power to give, the bold Briton replied, That he 
aj accept of no place under any reſtrictiont on any 
terms <chatſoever, except ſuch as the nature of his office 
might require of him, and ſuch as were confiflent with 
the duty he owed to his country as an Engliſhman. Upon 
the change of the miniſtry ſome ſhort rime after, the 
miniſter was diſplaced, but our judge continued in 
his ſtation, being the ſame upright man; and held faſt 
his integrity to his dying day (8). | 
[G] He male a remarkable fland in oppoſition to the 
King. In reciting this important cauſe, it will be pro- 
per to keep cloſe to fact, as it has been already pub- 
hihed. The zd of November 1717, being appointed 
for baptizing a ſon lately born to the Prince of 
Wales, his Royal Highneſs had, it ſeems, made choice 
of his uncle the Duke of York to be one of the god- 
fathers, as being the true parain; his Majeſty having, 
as it was ſuppoſed, nominated the Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Houſehold, the Duke of Newcaſtle, as 
his proxy. In this light the Prince took it, and his 
Royal Highneſs, in a letter which he wrote to the 
King, declares, That he was made to believe the King 
appeared ealy in the choice he bad made. But when the 
ceremony came to be performed, the Duke of New- 
caftle, jointly with the King, ſtood godfather, not as 
proxy for the Duke of York, but for himſelf, in his 
own name and perſon. This the Prince thought an 
wnaccountable hardſkip, and there is no doubt but that 
he took ſome ſteps to have prevented or avoided it 
as 2 hardſhip, at leaſt while he imagined it not to be 
ſo fixed as he afterwards found it to Be; but when 
he was aſſured that the King had commanded it, he 
ſubmitted. The young Prince was chriſtened by 
the name of George William, at St James's palace, 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr Wake, the 
Ducheſs of St Albans ſtanding godmother. This 
brigue between the King and Prince daily keighten- 
ing (one occaſion of which was ſaid to be ſome very 
warm exp s that fell from bis Royal Highneſs, 
on the Duke of Neweaſtle's conduct in the affair) 
matters were ſoon brought to ſuch a height, that the 
= upon a report of the words, thought fit to ſhew 
a fudd 
the Prince to his own apartment till his Majeſty's 
further pleaſure was known; to which his Royal 
Highneſs immediately ſubmitted, and ſoon after, by 


his M ajeſty's order, left St James's palace and retired 


to the Ea of Grantham's houſe in Arlington Street. 
The Princeſs alſo went with him, but his Majeſty 
detained the children, claiming the care of them; and 


: . — 


en mark of his diſpleaſure, by commanding 


himſelf under them, he was willing to end his 


of buſineſs as he could. Such a 
repreſented 
upon the deceaſe of Mr Juſtice 


farther ſignified to the Peers and Peereſſes of Great (.) 51, . 

itain and Ireland, and to all Privy Counſellors and :1G — 1 
their wives, that if any of them ſhould go to the Prince of bis 
court of the Prince and Princeſs of Wales, they ſhould Bvernorſh p of 
forbear to come into his Majeſty's preſence (®). 1 _=> 

In purſuance of the rights of the Royal — hs 
tive, an order was ſent by the Lord Chancellor Cow- far for any higo. 
per, requiring in his Majeſty's name, the opinion of rian to relate, 
all the judges upon the following queſtion; i betber 
the education and care of his Majefly's grand-children, 
and the ordering the place of their abode, and appoint- 
ing their gevernors and governeſſes, and other inflruc- 
tors, attendants, and ſervants, and the care and a- 
probation of their marriages when grown u?, belongs of 
right to his Majeſty, as King of this realm, or not? 

Ten of the judges declared their opinion on the af- 

firmative ſide of this important queſtion ; but Mr 

Baron Price and Mr Juſtice Eyre divided the queſti- 

on, and gave it as their opinion, That rhe education : 

and care of his Majefly's grand-children, &c.. belonged Een o 

wholly to the Prince their father; but that the care and gd 1. üb- 

approbation of their marriage when grown up, did be- ed in the appene 

long to his Majefly as King of this reaim, yet not excl/u- dix to Baron 

five of the Prince their father. It is obſervable that Price's life, and 

the ten judges could not find any authority againſt . — 

_ — Y geſtion, and Price — Eyre aſſured his too long — 
ajeſty, there is no one expreſſion in any of our inſerted in the 

law books that warrants any ſuch aſſertion (9). preſent memoir, 

The young Prince whoſe birth had been the occa- 
fion of this court breach, to be taken aw 
Feb. 6, 1717, and his funeral falling under the di- 
rection of the Duke of Newcaſtle as Lord Chamber. 
lain, his godfather, occafioned this ſarcaſm, That his 
Grace had the honour to introduce the Prince twice into the 
church, once into the boſam, and once into the bowel; of it. 

LH] 4 monument with an inſcription. ] Having 
given an account of her deſcent, he concludes the 
inſcription with this character of her: 

The deceaſed was 
A moſt tender and kind wife ; 
The moſt indulgent parent; 
The trueſt and fincereſt friend; 
Hoſpitable and charitable ; 
Exemplary for her piety and goodneſs; 
Thankfully rejoiced in God's bleſſings 
To her and to her family. 
She lived to the bappy old age of 89, 
And to have great great grand - children 
Deſcended from her. 
She lived in love and died in peace: 
And God's peace be with ber moſt 
Pious and righteous foul! 
She departed this life the 2gth of Sept. 
In the year of our Lord 1723. 
This monument was erected 
By Mr Baron Price, 
As a dutiful memoriat 
Of the beſt of mothers; 


And that her good hfe may remain (10) The _ 
A laſting pattern and example for her — life 
w Poſterity (10). p. 62 to 65. 
A | 
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Deemer in 1926, he atcepted. the offer of fuccecding” him in that cbürt. Though in this 
reſpect he-ſeems to have: been deceived in bi expeftations y hm came was fo highly re- 
verencediand eſteemed, ant) himſelf fo beloved, that in all caſes where obligation did not in- 
terfere, inclination led moſt. of the practiſem im the Common Pleas, to have ſuch of their 
buſineſs: as could be done by aſingfſe. judge, diſpatched and determined by him: inſomuch, 
that when his diſorders.confined him at home, his chambers were crowded with ſuitors. 
And ſo uns he in the execution of his office, that his pains could never make him 
neglect the: neceſſary buſmeſs of it, nor did he think himſelf intitled to the privileges of a 
judge a moment _— he could do the duties of his poſt ; which he continued to 
- perform till bis laſt-fllaeſs. It may be remembered that about Chriſtmas 1730, a conta - 
gious diſtemper raged almoſt univerſally in England, as well as through ſeveral other parts 
of Europe; infomuch that the weekly bills of mortality were higher than in the great 
lague; ard it was obſervable, that it made the moſt complete havock on the elderly peo- 
ple. Our judge complained of a great weight and oppreſſion upon his ſtomach about the 
beginning of January, which was ſoon after followed by a violent cough, and ſuch other 
ſymptoms as attended the forementioned diſorder. All applications were in vain; 
nothing gave relief or promiſed a recovery. He was intirely reſigned ; his patience under 
his pains was ſurpriaing, and notwithſtanding bis agonies were exceſſively great, he ſtill 
continued: to the laſt to have prayer perſormed in his chamber, joimng therein with the 
greateſt fervour and de votion. During his ilneſs he was never obſerved to drop any haſty 
expreſſion that tended towards repining or diſconcentment; he ſaid, indeed, under a violent 
rack of pain and torture, It is bard 106 die, not that he was loth to yield, but his ſtrength 
of nature was ſo great, that the thread of life might have'been lengthened ro many years 
more, when the 2 2 between nature and his diſorder became lo violent as to extort 
this expteſſion from him. At length nature, quite ſpent, gave up the conteſt, and our 
judge quietly, and as afleep, reſigned his breath Feb. 2, 17 32, in the ſeventy-ninth year of 
his age. Purſuant to his own defire, his body was conveyed from Kenfington, where he . 
died, to Weobly in Herefordſhire, and decently interred in that church, P 
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PRYNNETWirtttam)]. So much had been occaſionally faid (a) of this abnormous (= In thearticles 
genius, as was then thought to ſuperſede the neceſſity of a particular article in its proper place; Lali and by. 
but ſome curious anecdotes of him coming to hand ſince, it is hoped may make his memoir Wren, beſides 
e Under his ACCeptable here, as furniſhed by Mr Wood (*), who obſerves that Mr Prynne was born in «= ct 
article, 1600 at Swanſwick, near Bath, in Somerſetſhire; and after a ſuitable education at a mar 

ſchool in that city, he was entered a commoner at Oriel college [A] Oxford, in 1616, and 
took the degree of A. B. Jan. 22, 1620. After which he removed to Lincoln's-Inn, where 
he ſtudied the common law, and was made ſucceſſively barriſter, bencher, and reader. At 
his firſt coming to that Inn he was: a great follower and admirer of Dr John Preſton, an 
eminent Puritan, who was lecturer there; in the proſecution of which principles Mr Prynne 
commenced author in 1627 [B]. and continued to print feveral books againſt what he 
thought the growing enormities of that age in point of Juxury, and concerning the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the church. Among theſe his Hiſtrio- Maſtix, which came out about 
(+) In the title Chriſtmas 1632(Þ), gave ſuch offence to the court (5), that he was commi priſoner to (3; gee Lord 


it is 1633, ac- 


cording to the the Tower of London Feb. 1, 1632-3, and ſentenced by the Star- chamber Feb. 17, 1 
printers rule of 164 3-4 to be fined 3000 l. to the King, and expelled the univerſity of Oxford and Lin- „ol. iv. p. 2522. 
beginning the 7 ' . . ; . 2 
year at Michael- coln's-Inn; degraded and diſenabled from his profeſſion of the law; to ſtand in the pil- 
mas, lory firſt at Palace-yard "Weſtminſter, and three days after in Cheapſide; in each to loſe . 
an ear, to have his book called Hiftrio-.Maftix publickly burnt before his face by the hand 
of the hangman, and remain priſoner during life. After the execution of this ſentence in 
May 1634 [CJ, he was remitted to priſon, and June 11th following, as ſoon as ke could 


procure 


[4] Admitted of Oriel college.) His father was a las cavil, fo of free auill aud univerſal grace, 

* tenant to that college The houſe at Swa ofwick, 1630. 7. Lame Giles's haltings, &c. rö3 i. 8. Hiri 
from the remains of it, ſeems to have been originally Matix, Ac. 1633. They were all printed at 
2 handſome latge ſtructure, conſiſting of a body and don in 


two wings attached, with. a wall in front, and a gate [C] R 1634] His 

in the middle; the left wing is ſtill entire, at che end cauſe in the Star-chamber held the Lords chree gays, 

of which is a large room, in the windows whereof and the day of cenſure they roſe not till three in the 
(1) From my are ſeveral coats of arms. But the church is a very afternoon (4). His volume was burnt under his naſe, (4) Cartari's 
own inſpection. mean edifice; the walls of which on the_iu1fid@arc . and almoſt ſuffocated him. He loſt one ear in Palace- to Went- 
(2) See the arti- rather in Cheapſide. A report, worth, — 
cle of Dr Cofins | 
in vol, in. p. me friends, that 


1475, remark 
C 


grew again to his bead (5). vol. i. p. 207, 
jp ! he perpetiity” oft — ſwallowed hy dated Feb, 27s 
lxered by Me 70 party, by (-5t 
Giles Widdows, 


17 . bo highly valued, that a gen- 4 ua 
nnd hen fr og ger 8 
urnor $ tutor a . 
as 6 4 = er Lo”, > 12 in her will deſired that we rr works in the 6 10 
r place might be bought for chat uſe (6). Thœe (6), Garrard 
ö . eee . FOES p (9. 


c 7. old was great murmuring among the. {peQators, eſpecially Wentworth, 
tor, Se. Oxford, antitheſſs to new arminiany/m, 1630(3).., (3: Bad, xo when Burton was cropt. What . aggravated them p. 297445 belurs. 
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0 He was cloſe e pen, ink, and paper (c), be wrote a ſevere letter td Archbiſhop! Laud, 
ene and de yg Goode e in this Sea chamber, and) that which bn pariitule ted: bien! e 


pen, ink, and him by his Grace, who was by the King's command to have referred t to Ney the attor- 
= — ney- general. Noy ſent for our author, and demanded whether the letter was of his hand- 
I writing or not: Prynne thereupon having it put into his hands, immediately tore it to 


pieces, and threw the pieces out of the window, which prevented a farther: cu- 


* 
* * K 


tion of him (d). In 1 and the two following years, he publiſhed ſev' books (4) Noy thu 


(oh See bisarticle. groſly on the Archbiſhop, Biſhop Wren (e), and other prelates; for which on the 14th of 


it before he had 
original to 


the remainder of his ears in the pillory, to be branded orf both cheeks with the letters — 


port 


der 


members, 


to the King, intreating his pardon and liberty, fairs, employed moſt of my time ſtudying, and ex- 
which being brought by two of them, they were * pended many hundred pounds out of my purſe 
(7) Idem. both committed to priſon for their impudence (7). * ſince my enlargement, to maintain your cauſe 
Baſtwick was very merry, and among pleaſan- * 1 the King and his Popiſh prelatical party; for 
tries, told the people the Lordi had collar days at court, all which colt and labours I never yet demanded or 
but this was his collar, rejoicing much at it. His received one farthing from the Houſes, nor the leaſt 
wife, Dr Poe's daughter, got a ſtool ſet near him, and office or preferment whatſoever, though they have 
ſtanding upon it, as ſoon as his ears were cut off, ſhe ; beſtowed divers places of honour upon perſons of 
called * them, put them into a clean handkerchief, leſs or no deſert; nor did I ever yet receive fo 
(3) Idem. and carried them away with her (8). * much as your public thanks for any public ſervice 
[(D] He was marked with the letters S. L.] It was done you (which every preacher uſually receives 
obſerved he bore the execution of his ſentence with * for every ſermon preached before you, and moſt 
more firmneſs than either of his fellbw ſufferers, and others have received for the meaneſt ſervices) 
the diſtich which he made on his return by water to the though I have brought you off with honour in the 
Tower, will be an everlaſting, monument of his wit. * caſes of Canterbury and Macguire, when you were 
| at a loſs in both, and cleared the juſtneſs of your 
* cauſe when it was at the loweft ebb, to moſt re- 
. | formed churches abroad (who received ſuch: ſatis- 
Exultans remeo vidima grata dio. fl faction from my books, that they tranſlated them 
| into ſeveral languages) and engaged many thou- 


Stigmata maxillis referens, inſignia laudis, 


Which may be thus engliſhed: * ſahds for you at home by my writings, who were 
. JOEL: formerly dubious and unſatisſied. The preface is 
From ſuffering for my country I return, dated Jan. 22, 1648. To- the ſpeech is ſubjoined, 


Exulting in that cauſe to bleed and burn. An appendix for the kingdom's better ſatizfadian of ſoms 

8 ö | occurrences fince this ſpeech, in which he tells us, That 

[E] He Began his jourmy to Carrnarvon-cafide.) this ſpeech which was uttered with much pathetique 

Complaint was made to the Lords of the counſel of ; ſeriouſneſs, and heard with great attention, gave ſuch 

a ſhe:iff at Weſtcheſter, who when Prynne paſſed general ſatisfaction to the houſe, that many mem- 

through that city, in his way to Caernarvon-caſtle, * bers, formerly of a coatrary opinion, prof, they 

he with others met him, brought him a rug for his were both convinced and converted; others who 

bed, viſited and eareſſed him, gave him a ſuit of were dubious in the point of ſatisfaction, that they 

hangings to furniſh his chamber, offered him money * were now fully & ed; moſt of different opi- 

„ Gurt 14 in a and other things, which he refuſed. The ſheriff was nions put to a ſtand ; and the majority of the houſe 
letter. Oct. 9, ſent for up to London by a purſuivant (9). declared, both by their chearful countenances and 
1637» [J] He entered Londen triumphantly.) Mr White- * ſpeeches (the ſpeaker going into the withdrawing 
lock obſerves, that Prynne and Burton were condut- *« room to refreſh himſelf, fo | om as the ſpeech was 

ed into London from their ſeveral priſons, by many * ended) that they were abundantly ſatisfied by what 

hundreds of horſe and foot, in 4 and defi- * hid been thus ſpoken ; after which the f. re- 

. aànee of juſtice, and petitioned the e of Commons ſuming the chair, this ſi was ſeconded by many 
10 Mer.orials, for dama gainſt their proſ&utors (10). | 


* ſhed * day and all Monday, and Monday night, till about 
| 244 

L members ſtay ing quite out to the end, — the 

(1) Mr Word of Lincoln i- lun, E/q; on Menday the 4th day of Dee. er ſeen or 


HM; 


„ \brary, part i» received one farthing recompence er, and. men- 
| Saf * favs be — 2 an gY 2 
4 ä — for the treaty, and did not utterly reject it as un- 
Mecof 0+. yarliumess, ſafifaftory, carrie! it in the affirmative by 144 
| | 97 ES | 17 1 dees 
5 5 ; | 
- 
4 
* . - ** * ” 
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their zeal for a 


f He publithed I 


* * 2 
2 Y 


 PRYNNE. 
members, was refuſed entrance into the houſe by the army, and impriſoned on account of 


peace and ſettlement with the King. Upon this he became a bitter enemy 
to the court and Cromwell their leader, and attacked them with great ſeverity in his writ- 


(VD. Soon after he conveyed his eſtate to ſome of his relations, denied the payment 


PREM a N : 83 vY 4 
ap. a 


TI * * * 


The year following he was committed 
He afterwards wrote ſeveral 


oy taxes, and ſtood in open defiance of Cromwell; for which he was July 1, 1650, 
an 117 after, 

— en ze. On Magna Charta, and the liberty of the ſubject. 

2855 to Taunton-caſtle, and afterwards to that of Pendennis. 

(þ) There are books upon religious controverſies and other points (5). 


Feb. 13, 1659, being reſtored 


not leſs than 46 as a ſecluded member of the Houſe of Commons to fit again, he became inſtrumental in 


be! wren 1655 
660. 


5 by general Monk [H]. 


recalling King Charles II. in which he pleaded with ſo much zeal, as to be checked 
In April 1660 he was choſen a burgeſs for the city of Bath, 


to {it in the healing Parliament, which began at Weſtminſter the 15th of that month; 
and after the reſtoration he was appointed chief keeper of the records of the Tower of 
London, with a falary of 5ool. per Ann. In Auguſt the ſame year he was likewiſe ap- 


n was at- Pointed one of the ſix commiſſioners for ap 


tuled , Sundry 
redfons tendered 


to the vo Hon. 
Huſe of Peers, 


peals and regulating the exciſe. In April 


2 ja obliged to beg pardon of the Houſe in order to eſcape puniſhment (t). He publiſhed ſe- 


vember! of Lon 
4%, and other 
cities, boroughs, 


veral books after the reſtoration [I], and gave his works bound up together in f 
volumes in folio and quarto, to the library of Lincoln's-Inn [M before his death, which 


»+»rations, and happened at his chambers in that Inn, Oct. 24, 1669, and was interred under that chapel. 


ports again: 
12:0 intended 


„Mr Wood, who has given a catalogue of his works, ſays, He may well be intituled 


fer gov ning and © Voluminous Prynne, as Toſtatus Abulenſis was, two hundred years before his time, called 


reforming Corpora- 
11:25, Some few 
were publiſhed, 
and the reſt 
ſzopretied, 


voices (with the four tellers) againft 104, that the 
* queſtion ſhould be put; and then without any divi- 
; lon in the houſe, it was reſolved on the queſtion, 
* That the anſwer: of the King to the propoſitions of both 
* bouſes are a ground for the houſe to proceed upon for 
* the ſettlement of the peace of the kingdom.” 

LH] He was checked by general Monk.) He openly 
declared in the Houſe of Commons, That if the King 
muſt come in, it was ſaf.ft for them that he ſhould come 
in by the votes of thoſe who had made war again his 
father, c. Upon this he was ſeat for by general 
Monk and his friends, and admoniſhed to be quiet, 
finee ſuch declarations were unſeaſonable. 

[1] Books after the reſloration.)} Theſe amount to 

, and are conſpicuous proofs of his induſtry in 
— _- the records _ 42 his Oy Fla 

a of theſe books is inti » The hiſtory of King 
area Nee. John, Henry III. and Edward I. was not finiſhed at 
ment was falſely the preſs before his death, but came out preſently af- 
aſcribed to Sir ter in 1670, folio. Our author alſo reviſed, rectiſied, 
— > and added a preface and marginal notes to An exa# 
an 4 abridgement of the recordi of the Tower of London, from 
of theſe records the reign of King Edward II. an! King Richard III. 
in the latter end of all the parliaments holden in each King's reign, and 
of Queen Eliz. the ſeveral ads in every parliament, &c. collected by 
reign, see Sir Robert Cotton, Bart. and printed at London in 


vol. i. p. 148, 1657, folio(1 2). Mr Prynne likewiſe publiſhed ſome 


(12) It has been 


remark [H]. 


* Voluminous Toftatus ; for I verily believe, that if rightly computed, he wrote a ſheet for 
© every day of his life, reckoning from the time that he came to the uſe of reaſon, and n 
* the ſtate of man. Mr Anthony Collins ſtiles him a Ittle factious ſeribbling fellow (1). _— — 


pieces of others, wiz. 1. Trut> gloriou/ly appeari 
from under the fad claud of obloquy, &fc. * — 
Nath. White, B. D. aud paſtor of the church of 
Chriſt in the Summer Iſlands. 2. A diſcourſe of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, written by Th. Campanella, tran- 
flated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in 1654; to which 
Mr Prynne prefixed a preface, i659. 3. 
4 breviate of the life of William Laud, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, being extract from the Archbiſhop's Diary. 
Several pamphlets have been alſo aſcribed to hira 
falſely, particularly one, intituled, Mala afinaria; or, 
The wnrcaſonableneſs and inſupportable burthen now 
preſſed upon the ſhoulders of the ng nation, by the 
beadleſi head and unruly rulers, & E. beld forth in a re- 
monſtrance, &c. London 1659, in one ſheet, 4to. 
LX] He gave his works to Lincoln - un.] He had 
befor given ſuch of his works* as had been then 
printed, to the library of the Abbey church at Bath, 
where I ſaw them in 1762. They are, his Mount 
Orgueil; New diſcovery of the prelates tyranny ; Anti- 
pathy of lordlie prelacy; Diſcourſe of the prelates tyranny ; 


Antinomianiſm, c; Purge for a Roman Catholic; Per- 


petuity of a generous man's taſte; Sovereign power of 
parliaments and kings; Popiſh royal favour, c; Bre- 
wviat of Biſhop Laud's life; Canterbury's doom; Prynne'; 
pill for. the Houſe of Lords, and fix others — 


147 


committed cloſe priſoner to Dunſter-caſtle in Somerſerſhire (g). He then inſiſted ſtrongly g) E a wana 


underBradſhaw s 
hand dated ſune 
25, 1650, c- 
preſhag no par- 
ticular cauſe. 


1651 he was again elected a burgeſs for Bath (i); but being diſcontented at ſome procetd- „) That parlia« 
ing in the Houſe of Commons, the following July he printed a piece for which he was 


rent begun 
May 8, the Game 


years, 


28, edit. 1727. 


# 


[| 


R. 


Nantes. 


wards to Saumur. 


the report 


Baan APIN pt TroyrAs [Paul Dt], the famous author of the Hiſtory 
Hof England, was a native of France, and born at Caſtres in Lan- 
guedoc March 25, 1661, being the younger ſon of James de 
Rapin, Lord of Thoyras, advocate in the chamber of the edict of 
He had the firſt part of his education under a tutor in his 
father's houſe; from whence he was ſent to Puylaurens, and after- 
In 1679 he returned to his father, with a deſign 
to apply himſelf cloſely to the ftudy of the law; but before he had 
made any great progreſs, was obliged to commence advocate, upon 
of an edi, in which it was ordered that no man ſhould have a doctor's d 


without having ſtudied five years in ſome univerſity. The chamber of the edict of Nantes | 
being ſuppreſſed the ſame year, obliged his father to remove with his family to Thoulouſe, 


(4) He had be- 
free given proofs 
of his military, 
dq itpoſition, 
having fought a 


and the ſtate of the Reformed growing every day worſe, our hiſtorian defired his father's leave 
to quit the profeſſion of advocate for that of arms (a) ; his requeſt was not abſolutely denied, 
but ſuch an anſwer given as ſerved to prolong the time. This uncertairſty very much abated 
his ardour in the ſtudy of the law ; however, he pleaded one cauſe, and one only, and then 


avel or two, in applied himſelf heartily to the ſtudy of mathematics and muſic, in both which he became 


— had a good proficient. In 168; he buried his father [A], and the edift of Nantes being re- 
ſelf very gal- voked two months after (5), he retired with his mother and brothers to a country-houſe ; (% His gtuation 
_ from whence, to avoid the perſecution, he fled with his youngeſt brother to England uit 
2 2 in March 1686, He had not been long in London, when he was viſited by a French Abbe —— 
that year, of diſtinguiſhed quality (a friend of Mr Peliſſan) who introduced him to Mr Barillon the {,! A 
French ambaſſador. Theſe gentlemen perſuaded him to go to court, aſſuring him of lision by the 
a favourable reception from the King; but he declined the honour, not knowing what the quem hole 
conſequences might be in the then very critical ſtate of affairs (c) ; and having no hopes of — eſpecially by 
any ſettlement in England, his ſtay here was but ſhort. He croſſed the water again to — 
Holland, and liſted himſelf in a company of French volunteers that was at Utrecht, under vie- 
the command of Mr Rapin his couſin- german [B]. He did not quit his company, till he £nce, aways 
followed the Prince of Orange into England; where, in 1689, he was made an enſign, =! — 
and going with that commiſſion to Ireland, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo well at the ſiege of verh. 
[4] His father died in 168;.) He had. been read the beſt authors in thoſe ſeveral languages. He 
an advocate in the chamber of the edit of Nantes practiſed the law with reputation at Cate, and 
above fifty years. Theſe chambers were courts of made ſeveral excurſions to Paris, in the view of 
judicature, erected at ſeveral towns of France, in be- ſettling there. Accordingly, be purchaſed the poſt 
half of the Hugonots, the judges being half- of the of ſecretary of ſtate in 1652, and became firſt com- 
8 Reformed and of the Roman catholic religion. miſſary of Mr Fouquet in 1657. He ſhared in that 
(1) the race Mr Rapin's family was originally from Savoy, and miniſter's diſgrace, and was put into the Baſtile in 
— dry is ſuppoſed to have removed into France, upon em- 1661, where he was detained four years. In which 


vinifts was not bracing the Proteſtant religion. Philibert de Rapin, 
concluded till great grandfather to our author, fell a martyr to his 
Pat el. Zeal for Proteſtantiſm, having his head ſtruck off by 
b. 225. 3d edit, ® ſentence of the parliament of Thoulouſe in 1 568, at 
| in 1735. the very time that he came by the King's order to 

Daniel. have the treaty of peace regiſtered there (1); but his 
(2) Daniel, n death was revenged by the ſoldiers of the Hugonot 


i 1 party, who after burning ſeveral houſes there, wrote 


paſſed over this On the ruins with coals, VIVCEAN CE For Rayin's 
fat in filence, DEATH (2). 
[] Rapin his couſin- ».] His maternal uncle 


Mr Paul Peliſſon publiſhed the ſame year his Refle&ion; 
on the difference of religions, which he ſent to his ne- 
phew, with*a ftrit charge to give him his opinion 
impartially of the work ; and which was accordingly 
done, though nothing of this kind was found * 
his papers. Mr Peliſſon is ranked among the fine 
alles 3 and polite writers of the ſeventeenth century. 
e was the ſon of John James Peliſſon, a counſellor 
of the chamber at Caſtres, born at Beſiers in 1624, 
and bred in the Proteſtant religion, He 2 early 
fs of the vivacity of his parts, and diſtinguiſhed 
imſelf in his ſtudies at Caſtres, Montauban, and 


Thoylouſe ; and having made himſelf maſter of 
. Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, and Italian, he 


5 


ſpace applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
and books of controverſy, he began to take a liking 
to Popery, and in 1670, actually abjured his former 
religion. Lewis XIV. gave him a penſion of two 
thouſand crowns, with a place in the cuſtoms, and 
ordered him to write his hiſtory, From this time he 
applied himſelf wholly to the ſervice of the religion 
he had embraced, and to the glory of his Prince. In 
1671 he bought the place of maſter of requeſts, and 
attended the Xiog in the campaign of 1672, and in 
moſt of the following campaigns, In 1676 he was 
made Abbe of Gimont, and ſome years after Prior of 
Orens d Auſch. He died February 7, 1693, having 
printed ſeveral books, the chief of which are, 1. L'hi- 
fleire de I Academie Francoiſe, by which he obtained a 
ſeat in that academy. 2. Reflexions ſur les differends 
de ia religion, &c. in four volumes 12mo. 3. L'hi- 
floire de Louis XIV. together with ſeveral diſcourſes, 
and the preface to Les ceurres de Saratin, his friend. 
4. Une traite de Euchariſte, in 12mo. 5. Lettres 
_—_ ues, et ceuvres diverſes, fix volumes 12mo (3). (;) Did. Portat. 
is aer Jane de Peliſſon, Mr Rapin's mother, after Vol. II. p. 313. 
having been confined a good while to a convent, was 306. 
at laſt ſent by the King's order to Geneva, where ſhe 
Gied in 1705. 
1 Carrick- 
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RAIN. RIDTLE V. 
Carrick- Fergus, that he was promoted the 
the battle at the ſiege 


(d) This # 
der hey, He continued in Ireland till 1693, when he was ordered for England, in the deſign of being be co 
— very 4%, made governor to the Duke of Portland's ſon (e). He went immediately to London, and — 2 
intereſt; it pre- entered upon that charge, having leave to reſign his commiſſion to his younger brother (V, ——— 
renteg bim from and a royal penſion of 1001, per annum (g). While the Earl of Portland was ambaſſador © te cage fund 


ſervice. | by the WAY in a regiment of 
% Till fch | of Tirol, where the Mareſchal de Villerey, at that time a priſoner, gave Mr Ra — dra 
* for the Cardinal d' Etrees, when at Venice. Their travels being finiſhed, which * 


vide for im to his employment, he returned to his family at the Hague; upon the increaſe of which 
_ and the loſs of his penſion upon the death of King William (4), he reſolved, after ſorne 


lue given him in 


i, bend by Writing the Hiſtory of England. Though his conſtitution was ſtrong, yet ſeventeen years 
Nen Anne, 1 (for ſo long he was in compiling this hiſtory) entirely ruined it [C]. About 


matics, eſpecially in fortification, He was maſter of the Italian, Spaniſh, and Engliſh lan- 
and had alſo a very competent knowledge of the Greek and Latin. He ſpent all 
his leiſure hours in reading, and converſing with ſuch as led a regular life, and loved to 


le. reaſon and reflect on things. His wife brought him ſeveral children, ſeven of w viz. 
gag one fon and fix daughters, ſurvived him, , i 


the whole our / 

author's life, | . 

which has fur- 665 His hiftory ruined his health.] He lived to critic) his oe of moderation has made him ob- 
niſhed the ſub- publiſh the eighth volume, which ends with the death noxious to the intolerant party, and the men of wit 
ance of this of Charles I, The two remaining volumes, which and vivacity-are apt to complain of his being ſome- 
— lec- bring it down to the proclamation of Kiag William times tedious and dull. is __ — wander 
(5) This collec- Nw” | 
tion began to be and Queen Mary, came out in 1724. T were with the prodigious ſale of the work, has put the 
printed, at the printed at the Hague, in quarto, and have been twice bookſellers 2 rocuring other biftories to be (5) As Mr Smol- 
expence of the tranſlated into Engliſty, by John Kelly Eſq; of the written, the , writers (6) of which pretend to let, whoſe edi- 
— 706 Inner- Temple, London, printed in two volumes folio, enliven the ſubje&, correct the miſtakes, and ſupply dien ſold equally, 
6 volumes in and by the reverend Nicholas Tindal A. M. firſt the defecls of Mr Rapia, who abridged the ſeventeen { "9 mow n 
folio were com- publiſhed in 8vo. then in folio, who bas given a con- volumes of Rymer's Fadera, except the firſt, which Ravin's: whick 
pleted, which tinuation of it, with notes, till 1760 (4). Voltaire was done by Le Clerc, and the whole abridgment encouraged Gu- 
were afterwards has obſerved, that England is indebted to Rapin for the was publiſhed by him in Bibliorbegur choiſes, and thrie and Ralph 


increaſed to ſe- 


venteen, ans beſt hiflory of itſelf which has yet , and the has thence been tranſlated and publiſhed in n ger h 
then to twenty. only impartial one of a nation wherein few write Engliſh. Mr Rapin alſo, to let us ſee what a s p nted in 
Ld Halifax ſent without the ſpirit of party. It was eaſy (continues thorough knowledge he had of our parties and fac- three large folio 
= volumes - he) to exceed all the hiſtorians before him; ſince, tions, publiſhed, in 1717, a little treatiſe, intituled, volumes; and 
the famous Le Deſides the advantages in common with them, which A diſertavion on the Whigs and the Tories, which is now Rider 18 
Clerc, who gene- he did not fail to make the ftrifteſt uſe of, he was ſubjoined to his hiſtory, and has likewiſe been tranſ- — 1 
roully lent them ſupplied with a new and rich fund of materials from lated and publiſhed in Engliſh. 


our author. Rymer's Federa (5). Nevertheleſs (concludes this P 


The fwblance of RIDLEY [Dr NicaoLas), Biſhop, and Martyr for the Reformation, was ſprung 
ated from che from a very antient and worthy family, which, through a long deſcent of knights for many 
a u life, generations, had been. ſeated in Tynedale, not far from the Scotch borders, at Wilmoniſ- 
702: beo. wick in Northumberland, where our martyr was born, in the beginning of the ſixteenth 

| century. He gave early proofs of his pregnant parts, and being ſent at a proper age to 
the ſchool at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, he made ſuch a proficiency there, as engaged his 

uncle Dr Robert Ridley to charge himſelf with the care and expence of his education, 

who being a fellow of Queen's college Cambridge, had him admitted of Pembroke-hall 

there, about the year 1518. From an honourable family he derived an ingenuous temper 

and diſpoſition, and the care taken of him in his youth ſeaſoned his mind with an early 

piety ; the conſtaney and reſolution with which he was remarkably endued made him in- 
defatigable in his ſtudies, both at ſchool and the univerſity, where he learned Greek at the 

public lectures of Richard Crooke [A]. The general diſcredit of Lollardy before he came 


to Cambridge, and the diligent and fevere perſecution of Lutheraniſm after [BI, were all in 


[4] He learned Greek from Richard Crooke.) He was [I] Perſecution of Latherani/m.] At his coming to 
the brit profeſſor of that language at Cambridge, ſup- Cambridge, he found it in ſome diſturbance, occa- 
ported 4 a tax upon all the fiudents. There is a fioned by ſetting up the Pape's grant of indulgences 
walk under the garden wall of Pembroke, which oh the ſchool gates, over which was written this vezſe 
bears teſtimony to Ridley's diligence, particularly in of the Pſalmilt : + Blefled is the man that has ſet his 
learning Greek, being ſtill called Ridlcy's walk, where * hope in the Lord, and turned not unto the proud, () It ben: 
he uſed to learn, and repeat without book St Paul's * and to ſuch as go about with lies. Pſal. xl. The peter de Va- 


Epiſtles in Greek. perſon who ſtuck it up, though unknown (1), was ex- lence, a Nor- 
ft Ig communicated by. Dr Fiſher, then Chancellon man. L 
Sur. Vor. VI. P p . favour 


NID... 


favour of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition ; and his uncle, at whoſe expence he was educated, 
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would keep him ſteady in that track [C]. In ſhort, his character at this time ſeems to be 


that of an ingenuous, virtuous, zealous Papiſt. In 1522 he took the firſt degree in arts, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, that his fame was f. to Oxford, where the ſociety 
of Univerſity college invited him, in 1524, to accept of an exhibition then newly founded 
(2) Cranmer alſo by Walter Skyrley Biſhop of Durham; but he declined the offer (a), apparently from the 
2 ike kin oſpect of a fellowſhip in his own college, into which he was choſen in October that year. 


the like kind | 

te fans year n 1525 he commenced A. M. and the next year was conſtituted general agent for the 

college in all caſes relating to the churches of Tilney, Soham, and Saxthorpe, belonging to 

it. He was now become a good ſcholar in Greek and Latin, and the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 

then in faſhion, in which exerciſes he was an expert diſputant ; and having entered into the 

prieſthood, was ſent, in 1 527, by his uncle, for further improvement in theology, to the Sor- 

(3) Wolley's bonne at Paris, then the moſt celebrated univerſity in Europe for that ſtudy (5). In the ſame 
embaſiy to 


embaſly ich VIEW he went thence to Louvain, and continued abroad till 1529. After his return to Cam- 
he was attended bridge, he was choſen, in 1530, under-treaſurer to the univerſity, and in 1533 was elected ſe- 
bly Hanh nior proctor, which office he diſcharged with fidelity the following year, and then proceeding 


_ this opportunity B. D. he was appointed chaplain of the univerſity (c), as alſo their orator and magiſfter 1 


leyof ſending his rie D]; being then eſteemed an excellent preacher, and the beſt diſputant in his time. 
nephew thither j this office when he loſt his good uncle, who died June 12, 1536. However, it was not 
W long before his merit procured him another „ and that too of a much higher dignity, 
and more able to do him ſervice; being taken next year into the family of Dr Cranmer, 
then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who made him his chaplain [E], and preſented him to 
the vicarage of Herne in Eaſt Kent, where he 


«d Lady Fien"e® tinued unmoved. In this church he had alſo the Te Deum read in Engliſh, which was after- 
wards made an article of a proſecution againſt him. In the fame ſpirit he bore his teſti- 
mony againſt the well known fix articles which came out by authority in 1539 ; though 


otherwiſe he was in no danger from the 
preſence was at that time an article of his creed; the marriage or uncleanneſs of the prieſts 
affected not him, who never intended to act againſt the ſtatute in the former inſtance, and 
(e) y was never charged by any creditable perſon with the latter (e); auricular confeſſion he al- 
need oarges » ways thought might do much good, but he made a difference between what he thought an 
guilr, but at the Uſeful appointment or diſcipline in the church, and the preſſing of it on the conſcience as a 
ue msk ad point neceſſary to ſalvation. His character at this time was that of a celebrated diſputant, 


wasa monk, and 


married againft a favourite preacher, and undoubting in the article of tranſubſtantiation, a zealous Scri 


— wann falſe, turiſt, and particularly well acquainted with the Fathers. In 1540 he commenced D. D. 


and about the ſame time became chaplain to the King; and in October following was 
choſen maſter of his college at Cambridge. Soon after which, he was collated to a pre- 
bend in the church of Canterbury, and preaching up the principles of the Reformation, 
articles were exhibited againſt him in the Archbiſhop's court, for preaching againſt the doc- 
trine of the ſix articles IF]; but this proſecution ended in ſmoke: and in 1545 he got clear 


of the belief of tranſubſtantiation [G, by reading Bertram and the Zuing 


[C] His uncle would keep him Heady in that track.] 
This uncle, who was a celebrated divine and canoniſt, 
was ſent for among others from the univerſity, to 
aſſiſt Wolſey, in a kind of convocation, at his houſe, 
for diſcuſſing and refuting Luther's doctrine. In 
1520-21 Dr Tonftal, to whom he was related, while 
Biſhop of London, collated him to the rectory of St 
Botolph's Biſhopſgate in 1523, and in the beginnin 
of the next year, to the Prebend Mora in the ch 
of St Paul. He was alſo collated by the ſame patron 
to the rectory of St Edmond's Lombard-ftreet, the 


prebend of Iſledon, and the fine-cure of Fulham. 


- prove candidates for the d 


[D] Chaplain, orator, and magiſter glomeriæ.] Whe- 


ther theſe are different offices, or the ſame office under 
different titles, is not certain; Ridley, in his Farewel, 
calls himſelf public orator, in the Lambeth manuſcript, 


he is called by Archbiſhop Teniſon predicator publicus, 


and in the manuſcript of Pembroke-hall he is ſtyled 
magiſier glomeriz. This laſt title ſeems to denote 
the univerſity orator, whoſe office it was to attend 
congregations, and gather the votes on ſcrutinies, and 
declare the majority; to examine, and reje or ap- 
ce of A.M. in gram- 
mar; he likewiſe compoſed the public epiſtles of the 
univerſity, The office of orator had been diſconti- 
nued for a long time. They uſed to foreigners 
ro compoſe their ſpeeches and letters for them ; one 
Caius Auberinus, an Italian, was often employed in 
this buſineſs, and had for his cuſtomary fee twenty 
pence a letrer, The orator's place was founded in 


' 1;22, the afore-mentioned Richard Crooke being 


the firſt appointed. 
I Cranmer's choplain.}) The palace at Lambeth 


we 


lians books againſt 


was then a kind of univerfity, where many learned 
men wer entertained, foreigners as well as natives. 
Theſe were all occaſionally conſulted by the Arch- 
biſhop, upon points of difficulty and importance, 
in which reſpe& Ridley was particularly ſerviceable 


mer, both after. 
wards biſhops, 


preached up the principles of the Reforma- 
(4) He convert- tion (d), except in the article of the corporal preſence, in the belief of which he till con- 


penalties of the ſtatute. The point of the corporal 


Luther, 


to him; and when he was driven by the plague (2) (2) Th 
to his houſe at Ford, he took Ridley along with him, — _— 


where he had much 
ſent ſtate of the Reformation, and further progreſs 
neceſſary to complete it. | 
[F] Articles exhibited. againſt him, &c.) Dr Gar- 
diner Biſhop of Wincheſter was the author of this 
roſecution. It was contrived that the article: ſhould 
firſt exhibited againſt him to the juſtices of peace 
in Kent, and then to the King and council. The ar- 
ticles againſt him were, 1. 'That he preached at St 
Stephen's in the Rogation week, and ſaid, That auri- 
cular confeſſion was but a mere poſitive law, and or- 
dained as a y means for the ſinner to come to the 
prieſt for 7 not find it in Scrip- 
ture. 2. That he in the ſaid Rogation 
week, and ſaid, That there was no meeter term to be 
them beggarly ceremonies. 3. That Te Deum bad 
been ſung in Engliſh at Herne, where the ſaid Maſter 
Doctor Ridley was vicar. But when the matter was 
laid before the King, he referred it to Cranmer, who 
went down to Feverſham in Kent, to make a ſtrict 
inquiry into it; the reſult of which was a clear diſ- 
covery of the author, and the malice of the proſecu- 


tion. * | 
[] He freed himſelf from the belief of tranſubſlantia- 
tion] He afterwards ſhewed the abſurdity of that 


ivate conference about the pre. chat ſeveral died 
| P of it before the 


— gate of 


5 to the ceremonies of the church, than to call 


e) Kiog Ha- 
's patent 
runs, har ante 
wita naturali, 

See Burnet on 


the Reformation. 


(i) William 
Thomas, one of 
the clerks of the 


Luther, and Crantner proctired him the eighth ſtall in Weſtminſter abbey. In 1547 lie was 
preſented by the fellows of Pembroke-hall to the church of Soham, in the dioceſe of Nor- 
wich z and was nominated the ſame year to the biſhopric of Rocheſter, into which he was 


elected 


4 4 KL. ; 4 
* 
ee 9 * 


* 
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September 4th, and on the 23d conſecrated more ecilefis ſolito, i. e. according to 


the ritual of the Roman church. In 1549 he was one of the commiſſioners for viſiting 


Cambridge [H], where he held diſputations in defence of Chriſt's divinity, but with little 
or no ſucceſs, againſt the Anabaptiſts, then crowded with numbers of that ſect; nor did he 
fucceed better in his endeayours about this time to reclaim Elizabeth Barton, the famous nun 
of Kent. In September this year he was in the commiſſion for trying Biſhop Bonner (/). 
In 1550 he was tranſlated to the ſee of London, into which he was inſtalled by proxy 
April 12th that year (g); and the ſame year was in the commiſſion for examining Gar- 
diner Biſhop of Wincheſter,” in whoſe deprivation he concurred. 
this time that he held a diſputation with Hoo 


It was likewiſe about 
per, Biſhop elect of Glouceſter, about the 
veſtments uſed in the church (5). Our worthy prelate had all along complained of the cor- 
ruptions of the courtiers under K. Edw. VI. eſpecially of their unbounced rapacity in ſpoiling < 


See his are 
ticle ia Vol. IL 


27 remark - 


(b) 
P 


Called the 


Bp of Lor don 3 
ontroverſy De 


the church of its revenues; and there happened an inſtance of it in 1551, which particularly 11. 


touched himſelf. I mean the deſign of ſeizing the prebend of Cantilores- court, or Kentiſh- 
town, in St Paul's church, under a pretence of applying the revenues thereof to purchaſe 
This ſaerilegious attempt gave him much diſturbance, 


and the more, as he had deſigned to beſtow that prebend upon his chaplain Mr (afterwards 
council, bad got Abp) Grindall, as has been already related (&). 


furniture for the King's ſtables (i). 


n May 1552 


a promiſe of t. viſit Eton college, when Harding, one of the fellows, was committed to the Fleet priſon for 
| lewd words. This year returning from a viſit to his college at Cambridge, he reſted all night 
(!) Hadham lay at his houſe at Hadham, and thence called at Hunſdon (1), the reſidence of the Princeſs (after- 


within two miles 
of Hunſdon. 


wards 
preſſing 


oy rang Mary [1]. The boldneſs of ſome expreſſions he uttered at this interview, 


ſented by her Highneſs, and, being treaſured up in her mind, was the chief motive to his Pa&ns nt 
proſecution, when ſhe came to the throne in 1553; which ended with his martyrdom the Kit. 


tenet to Cranmer, who was convinced thereby: and 
himſelf acknowledges, that his own labours in taking 
away pardons, pilgrimages, and ſuch like leſſer ſu- 
— 2 had been only like lopping away ſome 
ranches and leaves, that would in time ſhoot out 
again : but that Ridley had been more uſefully 
employed in digging up the root, by — — 
ine of tranſubſtantiation. Both Cranmer and La- 
timer were indEbted to him for their knowledge of the 
truth in this moſt concerning point, ſor which they all 
three voluntarily offered up their lives. 

[H] He was one of the commiſſioner: for viſiting Cam- 
bridge.) The real purpoſe of the courtiers in this vi- 
ſitation, was to ſeize upon the revenues of Clare-hall, 
under a pretence of incorporating it with Trinity-hall 
adjoining. But Ridley — the — of this 

cious attempt, by r to agree to the pretence, 
wikoud the _— — of Clare-hall. 

[1] He wifited the Princeſs Mary.] Her Highneſs 
received him in the preſence-chamber, thanked him 
for his civility, and entertained him with very plea- 
ſant diſcourſe for a quarter of an hour: ſaid, ſhe re- 
membered him at court, when chaplain to her father ; 
and mentioned particularly a ſermon of his before her 
father, at the marriage of the preſent Lord Clinton to 
Sir Anthony Brown's daughter: and then leaving the 
Preſence- chamber, ſhe diſmiſſed him, to dine with her 
officers. After dinner, ſhe ſent for him again; when 
the Biſhop, in converſation, told her, that he did not 
only come to pay his duty to her Grace by waiting on 


Ker, but further to offer his ſervice to preach before her 


the next Sunday, if ſhe would be pleaſed to admit him. 
Her countenance changed at this, and ſhe continued 


for ſome time ſilent: at laſt ſhe ſaid, I pray you, my 


| Madam, ſaid the biſhop, 


Lord, make the anſwer to this yourſelf. The Biſhop 
roceeding to tell her that his office and duty obliged 
im to make this offer, ſhe again deſired him to make 

the anſwer to it himſelf, for that he could not but 

know what it would be; yet, if the anſwer muſt come 
from her, ſhe told him that the doors of the pariſh- 
church ſhould be 
he might preach if he pleaſed ; but that neither would 
the hear him, nor allow any of her ſervants to do it. 
truſt you will not refuſe 

God's word. I cannot tell, ſaid ſhe, what you call 

God's word; that is not God's word now, that was 

God's word in my father's days. The Biſhop ob- 

ſerved, that God's word was all one at- all times, 


open for him, if he came, and that 


but had been better underſtood and practiſed in ſome 
ages than others. Upon which ſhe could contain ng 
longer, but told him; You durſt not for your ears 
have preached that for God's word in my father's 
days that now you do; and then, to ſhew how able 
ſhe was in this controverſy, ſhe added, as for your 
new books, I thank God I never read any of them, I 
never did, and never will. She then broke out into 
many bitter expreſſions againſt the form of religion at 

reſent eſtabliſhed, and againſt the government of the 
realm, and the laws made in her brother's minority, 
which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was not bound to obey, till the 


he was in a commiſſion to (#) Vader bis 


article, Vol. IV. 
2423. remark 


ad 


[c J. Ridley 


promiſed the 


council not to 


in collate to it 


when it became 


r to liſten to the doctrine of the newly eſtabliſhed religion, was particularly re- vacant, without 


making it 


kno 


King came of perfect age, and when he was ſo, ſhe © 


would obey them: and then aſked the Biſhop if he 
was one of the council; and on his anſwering No, 
You might well enough, ſaid ſhe, as the — goes 
now. a-· days: and parted from him with theſe words, 
My Lord, for your civility in coming to ſee me, L 
thank you; but for your offer to preach before me, 
I thank you not a whit. After this, the Biſhop was 
conducted to the room where he had dined, where Sir 
Thomas Wharton gave him a glaſs of wine ; which 
when he had drank, he ſeemed confounded, and ſaid, 
Surely I have done amiſs; and being aſked how, he 
reproached himſelf for having drank in that place 
where God's word had been refuſed ; whereas, ſaid 
he, if I had remembered my duty, I ought to have 
departed immediately, and to have ſhaked off the 
duſt from my feet for a teſtimony againſt this houſe. 
Mr Collier ſuggeſts (3), that as the Princeſs was under 
no excommunication, the Biſhop proceeded too far; 
too far, obſerves the writer of his life, in worldly 
prudence he certainly did, for the Princeſs never for- 
gave him: but Chriſt's directions to his apoſtles were 
not given with regard to perſons who had been caſt 
out of their communion, but to perſons refuſing to be 
inſtructed; and the Princeſs having avowed an ob- 
ſtinate perſeverance of every mean of inſtruction of- 
fered to her, no wonder if the Biſhop blamed himſelf 
for ſo far forgetting his Maſter's command, as to ac- 
cept a pledge of friendſhip in the houſe of one who 
had ſo wilfully rejected the word of God. But ſurely 
there is a wide difference between the caſe of the Gen- 
tiles in refuſing to hear the apoſtles, and this of a 
Chriſtian ſo 4 re fuſin 
Chriſtian, though a biſhop, u 
ſame religion, diſputed by 
munion only therein. 


n ſome points of the 
ns of a different com- 


following 


det 


to hear another 


In his Fes 
aſlical Hiſt, 


F 
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following year [K}], when he was committed to the flames, together with Cranmer and 
Latimer, at ord. | I U 247 


FA) His martyrdom.) In the preceding note we faw 
an inftance of Mary's violent ſpirit, and we need not 


eſcaped, if I miſtake not, the diligence of others, and nuſcript in the 


After her acceſſion, the well remembered the interview here. The evening before the day of his martyrdom, 2 
with Ridley ; and when he went with others to pay his which he called bis marriage or » edding-day (7), bs 
compliments to her at Framingham upon that ocea- invited a few particular friends to ſupper, which con \7/, 
fion, he was ill received, and ſent back upon a lame fiſted of three courſes, beſides a deſert, the bill of fare ocheſter, 


w 

| horſe, and was expreſly excepted, with three others, in with the charge of each, being as follows : ' — . 
(4) Fot ſays he the act of grace. He was ſent to the Tower July 26, | 3. & '& 599 ing the royal ſu. 
did once go, but 1553 yet he was treated there with more civility than Bread and ale — — 0 0 3 premacy in Q, 
was blamed for _,? . ; | Elizabeth's ro 
it by Bradley, the reſt. and had the liberty of walking about the Tower; Shoulder of mutton — 0 0 9 called that das 
which, however, but this favour was granted only to try if he would Pig — — — — © © 11 his . 4 
bs not likely. not go 1 — —j— hopes of — * _ - _—_ — — — — 0 0' 4 dip] bis article, 

tertained, though without any nds (4). ol- e and pears — — 0 © 2 . 

1 lowing — againſt <A gowr his behaviour in Wine —— — 0 0 14 remark 2 — 
mer, Bradford, the prelude to his martyrdom, as well as on the day of — — 
aud Latimer. it, have been already mentioned (5). But there is one | Total o 2 64% P 


R OBINS [BexJamin], an eminent mathematician, was the fon of a Quaker of low 
condition at Bath in Somerſetſhire, where he was born in 17507. His education was ſuch as 
ſuired his father*s circumſtances as well as his religion, which teaches a contempt of human 
learning. Nevertheleſs, having a genius turned to the mathematics, he made an early and 
ſurprizing progreſs in the ſpeculative branch of that ſcience (a); and being encouraged by (.) Bede: vi. 


(b) 3 Dr Pemberton (5), author of The view of Sir 1ſaac Newton's philoſophy, he came to Lon- ns other 


inen of don, in the deſign of teaching it there for a ſupport ; but being found not ſufficiently ac- — 
Fim, from the quainted with what is called the ſublime geometry, he procured the beſt authors (e) therein, hen d. Dr Wil 
fcimens of his and made himſelf maſter of their works, as appears by a ſpecimen he gave, at twenty declares, 


abilities, ſeat years of age, in 1727 (d). Hereupon he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society, be, Aue, 


— fe November 16, this year (e); and the next year he gave alſo a ſpecimen of his knowledge an _—_ 
problems, which in mixed mathematics, or the application of that ſcience to natural philoſophy, which was wit, SieGu, 
folved, very publiſhed in The preſent Bate of the republic of letters for May 1728 [4]. He now began fg: Gen, 


| mucho bis to take ſcholars, and about the fame time quitted the peculiar garb and profeſſion of a fe News, 


48) & demon Quaker; but the confinement of a teacher ) not ſuiting his diſpoſition, which was active, he os Taylor, and 


. £ a l Mr Cotes. 
#ration of Sir gradually declined it, and went into other cout ſes that required more exerciſe. Among other a 
Ifaac Newton's (e) Communi- 


=, pwn rk things, he tried many laborious experiments in gyanery, from a belief that the reſiſtance of cates by Pr 
in h's treatiſe oa the air had a much greater influence on ſwift projectiles than was generally ſuppoſed. Hence 


quadratures, 


dablihed in the too he was led to conſider thoſe mechanic arts that depend on mathematical principles, in —— 
Philof. Traaſ. which he might employ his invention; as the conſtructing of mills, the building of bridges, matter ua his 


N 397, for 


. _ draining of fens, rendering rivers navigable, and making of harbours. Among other arts Paten, Jabe 
of this kind, fortification very much engaged his attention, wherein he met with oppor- de particular 
tunities of perfeCting himſelf, by a view of the principal ſtrong places in Flanders, in ſome fin an hure 
journies he made abroad with perſons of diſtinction. On his return home from one of theſe = man, according 
excurſions, he found the learned here amuſed with Dr Berkeley's treatiſe, printed in 1734, 25 ass. 
under the title of The analyſt, in which the author undertook to explode Sir Iſaac Newton's ledge. 
Method of fluxions. Robins was therefore adviſed to clear up this affair, by giving a full 

| and diſtinct account of Sir Iſaac's doctrine, in ſuch a manner as to obviate all the objections, 

(+) This was Without naming them, which had been advanced in the Analyſt (g). Accordingly, he 

ee me Publiſhed, in 1735, A diſcourſe concerning the nature and certainty of Sir Iſaac Newton's 

yas by ie 4 method of fluxions, and of prime and ultimate ratias. In 1738 he alſo defended Sir Ifaac 

his article, againſt an objection contained in a Latin piece called Matho, five coſmotheoria puerilis (B)., ($) Writes by 
and the year after he printed Remarks on Mr Euler's Treatiſe of motion, on Dr Smith's ther — 
Syſtem of optics, and on Dr Jurin's Diſcourſe of diſtinct and indiſtinct viſion, annexed to Dr 2 jw He ne 
Smith's work. In the mean time, Mr Rob.ns's performances were not confined to mathe- fa. 

matical ſubjects; in the year 1739 there came out from his pen three pamphlets upon poli- 
tical affairs [B], which did him great honour, and occaſioned his being employed in the 


bpoſt of ſecretary to the committee of the Houſe of Commons appointed to examine into the 


(4] The republic of letters for May 1728.) The for 1722 (1). Our author publiſhed bis anſwer to (1) Beth theſe 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris had propoſed, Bernoulli in the letters cited above. great mens ar- 
among their prize queſtions in 1724 and 1726, to de- [CI] Three pamphlets upon political ſubje&s.] The firſt $mene in 4 
monſtrate the laus of motion in bodies impinging on was intituled Ob/erwations om the preſent convention with clear and conci 
one another. The celebrated Mr John Bernoulli here Spain; the ſecond, A narrative of what had in manner by Mr 
condeſcended to be a candidate, and though his diſ- the common-hall of the titizens of London, aſſembled for Maclaurin, and 
ſerta ion loſt the reward, he appealed to the learned the elefion of a Lord Mayor; and the third, Aw ad- . 
world, by printing it in 1727. He therein endea - refs to the electors and other free ſubjets of Great Bri- 8. Rlaclaurin- 
voured to eſtabliſh, againſt Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr tain, occafioned by the late ſucceſſion, in which is contained Fluxions and 
Leibpitz's opinion of the force of bodies in motion a particular account of all our negotiations with Spain, Pemberton 
from the effects of their ſtriking againſt elaſtic ſpringy and their treatment of us for above ten years paſt. They View, c. 
bodies, as Signor Poleni had before attempted to were all publiſhed without his name, and rhe firſt and 
evince the ſame thing from experiments of bodies laſt were generally reputed to have been the . 
lalling on ſoft and yielding ſubſtances. Poleni had tion of Mr Pqultney, afterwards Earl of Bath, who 
Veen anſwered in the Philoſophical Lranſact. Ne 371 was at this time at the head of the oppoſition to Sir 
Rotert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 


conduct 


4 


icular related by the writer of his life (6\, which (6) From à m. 


ſay with what _ broke out when unreſtrained; therefore, being ſomewhat curious, ſhall be preferved library of Bennet 


(7) Dr Fiſher By 
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ROBIN. 
conduct of Sir Robert Walpole (i). In 1742 out author publiſhed his New principles of 
gunzuery [C J. This treati ſę was preceded by an account of the progreſs which modern for- 
tification had made from its. firſt riſe, as alſo of the invention of gun-powder, and of what 
had already been performed: in the theory of gunnery. He gave an account of this book, 
4; N*469. which was printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (&), wherein he takes notice of ſome 
% No 465. experiments, printed before in the ſame Tranſactions (1), tending to invalidate ſome of his 
: opinions; and in conſequence of this, ſeveral diſſertations of his on the reſiſtance of the air 
were read, and the experiments exhibited before the Royal Society in 1746 and 1747, for 
(=) He war prt- which he was preſented with Sir Godfrey Copley's gold medal (m). In 1747 he was ſent 
2 a» of for to allift iv the defence of Bergen-op-zoom, then beſieged by the French, but, on his 
tis New pr. arrival in the Dutch camp, he found the beſiegers had entered and taken poſſeſſion of the 
ee town. In 1748 came out Lord Anſox's voyage round the warld, which, though it carries Mr 
called into the Walter's name in the title page, was in reality written by Mr Robins [D]. Thus becoming 
tut Ta famous for his abilities in writing, he was requeſted to compoſe an apology for the un- 
fortunate affair at Preſton-pans in Scotland: this was printed in 1749 (n). He afterwards 
procured, by the intereſt of Lord Anſon, a ſecond mural-quadrant and other inſtruments 
for the royal obſervatory at Greenwich, by which it is become, perhaps, the completeſt 
obſervatory in being. His reputation being now arrived at its full height, he was offered 
the choice of two very conſiderable employ ments, either to go to Paris as one of the com- 
miſſaries for adjuſting the limits in Acadia, or to be Engineer-general to the Eaſt India 


company, whoſe forts being in a moſt ruinous condition, wanted a capable perſon to put them 


ofture of defence. 
pany 


(s) He was to 
have 5001. a 
year tor I ie, on 
condition he. 
continued 1n 
their ſervice for 
five years, 


voyage, in, which the ſhip 


[C] New principles of gunnery.) Herein is diſco- 
ven ed the 5 un. — * the difference 
in the reſiſting power of the air to ſwift and low mo- 
tions, whereby it plainly appeared that the oppoſition 
of that medium to bullets and ſhells ſhot from cannon 
and mortars, far exceeded what was generally ima- 
— and that the track deſcribed in their motion 
iffered from a parabolical line, to a degree undiſ- 
covered by any who had written upon the ſubject 
from the famous Galilzo to the preſent time. Our 
author having ſhewn the deflections of ſuch bullets 
from the vertical plane in which the ſhct is made, 
accounts for it from a rotatory motion, that bullets 
accidentally acquire about an axis; and as a con- 
firmation of his theory, he has in many caſes been able 
either to prevent the defletion, or to direct it ſuch 
a way as he thought proper. The caſe wherein this 
increaſe of refiltance becomes obſervable, is that 
wherein the velocity of the ſhot is at leaſt equal to 
the velocity with which ſound is propagated ; whence 
he has offered his xeaſons to believe, that in theſe 
' caſes the air daes nat make its vibrations ſufficiently 
ick, to return inſtantaneouſly into the place the 
bullet has left, but that the bullet then leaves a wa- 
cuum behind it, whereby it becomes expoſed to the 
whole reſiſtance which the bady of air before it is 
capable of giving. Mr Robins ſeems to have received 
the firſt hint of this diſcovery from Sir Iſaac Newton, 
who (as our authar obſerves in his preface) was very 
ſenſible of the effects of this refiſtance, and has. pro- 
poſed how to aſſign, in particular caſes, a curve of a 
different ſpecies fom a parabola, as more anſwerable 
to the projeRile's motion (2). Nor was this great 
man wholly unapprized of the increaſe of reſiſtance, 
both from the rotatory motion of the moving body, 
and alſo from the preſſure of the fluid on the body be- 
coming greater in the fore part than in the hinder (3). 
* I remember (ſays he) that I had often ſeen a tennis 
ball ſtruck with an oblique racket deſcribe a curve 
line ; for a circular as well as a — motion 
being communicated to it by the ſtroke, its parts on 
that ſide where the motions conſpire, muſt preſs and 
beat the contiguous air more violently than on the 
other, and therefore cauſe a reluctancy and reaction 
Q Phil. Tranſ. proportionably greater (4).” He never had the op- 
7 8 to make trials on balls ſhot from cannon. 
ith reſpect to the force of gun-powder, Mr Robins, 


after a great number of experiments, determines that 
orte ick 


the bullet is ſufficient, if properly diſpoſed, for all the 
purpoſes of the navy. | | 

[D] An/on'; woyage, &c.) The public had for ſome 
time been in expeQation of ſecing an account of this 


Tor. VI. Sus. 


(2) Principia, 
liv. il. prop. 10. 


(2) Ib. prop. 40. 
in the Schol, in 
the remarks on 
exp, 12. 


of the proportion of powder to the weight of 


He accepted this latter, as more ſuitable to his genius, the com- 
terms being alſo both advantageous and honourable (o). Accordingly, having pro- 
vided himſelf with a complete ſet of aſtronomical and other inſtruments, for making ob- 
ſervations and experiments in the Indies, he embarked at Chriſtmas 1749, and after a 
was near being caſt away, he arrived at the Indies July 13, 
1730. There he immediately ſet about his proper buſineſs, with unwearied diligence, 


voyage compoſed under his Lordſhip's own inſpec- 
tion, for which purpoſe, the reverend Mr Richard 
Walter was employed, as having been chaplain on 
board the Centurion the greatcſt part of the expedi- 
tion. Mr Walter had accordingly almoſt finiſhed his 
taſk, and — it down to his own departure from 
Macas for England, when he propoſed to print it by 
ſubſcription. It was thought proper, however, that 
an able judge ſhould firſt review and correct it, and 
Mr Robins was appointed: when upon examination, 
it was reſolved that the whole ſhould be written by 
Mr Robins, and that what Mr Walter had done, 
being almoſt taken from the journals, ſhould ſerve as 
materials only. Hence the introduction intirely, and 
many diſſertations in the body of the book, were com- 
poſed by Mr Robins, without having received the 
leaſt hint from Mr Walter's manuſcript; and what 
he has thence tranſcribed regards chiefly the wind 
and the weather, the currents, courſes, bearings, di- 
ſtances, offings, ſoundings, moorings, the qualities 


of the ground chey anchored on, and ſuch particulars 


as generally fill up a failor's account. .No perform- 
ance ever met with a more favourable reception ; four 
large impreſſions were ſold off within a ewelvemonth ; 
it ok been tranflated into moſt of the European lan- 
guages; and till ſupports its reputation, being, in 
1761, printed for the ninth time. The fifth edition, 
in 1749, was reviſed and corrected by Mr Robins 
himſelf who deſigned, if he had remained in Eng- 
land, to have written a ſecond = of the Yoyage round 
the world, as appears from the following - letter of 
Lord Anſon to him, printed by his Lordſhip's per- 
miſſion. 


Dear Sir, 


© When I laſt ſaw you in town, I forgot to aſk 
yo whether you intended to publiſh the ſecond vo- 
ume of my 
confeſs; I am very ſorry for. If you ſhould have 
© laid aſide all thoughts of favouring the world with 
* more of your works, it will be much diſappointed, 
* and no one more in it than 


* Your very much obliged 


© Bath, the 22d of 


* humble ſervant, 
© October 1749. 


Anson. 


1 If you can tell che time of your departure, let me 
* know it.” ; 


Qq and 


N 


153 


(/) Aſter the 
committee had 
preſer ted two 
reports of their 
proceedings, a 
ſtop was put to 
their farther pro · 
egreſs, by a com: 
promile between - 
the contcading 
parties. 


(n) It was pre- 
fixed as a preface 
to 7 he report of 
the preccedia 
and opinicen oj the 
3 of general 
officers, n their 
exan in.:tion into 
the conduct of 
Lieutenant gene- 
ral Sir Jaba Cape 
&c, 


voyage before you leave us, which, I 
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ROBINS. RUBENS. 
nnd formed complete plans for Fore S. David and Madraſs 3 but he did not live tb put 
- them into execution. The great difference of the climate being beyond his conſtitution to 

ſupport, he was attacked by a fever in z and about eight months after his re- 
covery, he fell into a languiſhing condition, in which he continued till his death, on the 
29th of July 1751. By his laſt will he ſettled an annuity for life upon his aged father, 
who ſurvived him, and lived at Bath, in an uninterrupted ſtate of health till his death, which 
happened in 1758, in the ninety-ſecond year of his age. _- | 

H left the publiſhing his mathematical works to his honoured and intimate. friend 
Martin Folkes Eſq; Preſident of the Royal Society, and to James Wilſon M. D. but the 
former of theſe gentlemen being diſabled by a paralytical diſorder for ſome time before his 
death, they were afterwards publiſhed by the latter, in 1761, two volumes octavo, with 
an account of the author, whence this article is extracted, P 


122 
= 


o 


PP 


RUBENS [Sir PzTzz Pavr], the prince of the Flemiſh painters, and an excellent 
ſtateſman, who flouriſhed in England in the reign of Charles 1. e 
his art. He was originally of Antwerp where, his father John Rubens, of noble ion, 
held the office of counſellor in the ſenate; but being driven thence by the civil wars, he 
retired to Cologne, in which city this ſon was born, in 1577. The vivacity of his wit, 
improved by a careful education, made every thing eaſy to him but he had not reſolved 
upon any profeſſion when his father died, and on the troubles of the Netherlands his family 
returned to Antwerp. There he continued his ſtudies in the belles lettres, and at his leiſure 


hours diverted himſelf with deſigning, for which he had inclination and genius; which 
being perceived by his mother, ſhe itted him to place himſelf with van Noort 


firſt, and after with Otho Venius [A], both which he preſently equalled. He only 
wanted to improve his talent by travel; for which end, going to Venice, he 
his knowledge of the mg = of colouring in the ſchool of Titian. From Venice he 
went to Mantua, where he ſtudied the works of Julio Romano; and afterwards proceed- 
ing to Rome, he applied himſelf with the ſame care to the contemplation of the antique, 
the paintings of Raphael, and every thing that might contribute to finiſh him in his art. 
What was agreeable to his goùt, he made his own, either by copying or making obſerva- 
tions, which he generally accompanied with defigns drawn with a light ſtroke of his pen. 
He had been ſeven years in Italy, when receiving advice that his mother was ill, he took 
|, and returned to Antwerp, but ſhe died before his arrival: however, he repaired that 
by a marriage with Catharine de Brents, whom he loved extremely, and lived perfectly 
happy in her; but this happineſs to be cut ſhort by her death, after an enjoyment 
of four years only. The misfortune afflicted him fo greatly, that he could not endure the 
ſight of Antwerp for ſome time, and endeavoured to divert his grief by a journey to Hol- 
land, where at Utrecht he viſited Huntorſt [B], for whom he had a great value. Returning to 
Antwerp, he engaged in a ſecond marriage with Helena Forman, who was indeed a Helen 
for beauty, and helped him very much in his figures of that ſex. His tation being 
0% The Duke NOW ſpread all over Europe, Mary of Medicis, conſort of Henry IV. of France, 
purchated of invited him to Paris: he acc the invitation, and painted the Luxembourg galleries 
#atues, medals, there [CJ. He was at Paris when the Duke of Buckingham coming thither, became ac- 
and antiquities, - quainted with him, and was ſo taken with his good ſenſe and penetrating parts, as well as 
{kill in his profeſſion (@), that he is ſaid to have recommended him to the Infanta Iſabella, 


= to the amour.t of 

4 10, col. 
IA] Adam wan Noeert and Otho Venins.) The firſt 
of theſe was ſon-and diſciple of Lambert van Noort. 
He painted in great, and had the reputation of _ 
a maſter. He was ſo full of bufineſs, that he ha 

. not time to go out of his own country, and died at 


bimſelf to philoſophy, poetry, and the mathematics, 
as well as — and publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, 
— them with cuts of his own — as 
Horace emblems, The life of Thomas Aquinas, The 
embl:ms of love; and dedicating the emblems of pro- 


Antwerp in 1641, at the age of eighty four. Ortho 

or Ofevio Venius, was deſcended of a conſiderable 

family at Leyden, and born in 1556. He was care- 

fully educated by his parents in the ſtudy of the belles 

lerires; and at the ſame time learned to defign of 

Iſaac Nicholas. At the age of fifteen, being forced 

from- his country by the civil wars, be retired to 

Liege, finiſhed his ſtudies, and there gave the firſt 

f of his genius. He was 41. acquainted 

(1) He drew ſe- With Cardinal Grooſbeck, who gave him letters of 

veral rare pieces recommendation when he went to Rome, where he 

there. was entertained by Cardinal Madrucci. He became 

{2) He drew this à great proficient in deſigning under the diſcipline of 

Prince's picture Frederico Zucchero, and acquired a WN of 

armed cap-a-pee, the claro obſcuro. After reſiding at Rome (1) ſeven 

—— confirwed years, he paſſed into Germany, and was received into 

Erben the Emperor's ſervice, and then employed by the 
the Netherlands. , oyed by 

Duke of Bavaria and the Elector of — After 

(3) = nat 2 the death of Alexander Farneſe, he retired to Ant- 

his wife the In. werp, where he adorned the principal churches with 

fanta Iſabella's his paintings. The Archduke Albert, who ſucceeded 


portraits in great, the Prince of Parma (2) in the government of the 
which were ſent Low- countries, ſent for him to 
to K. James I. 

of Great Britain, 


ruſſels, and made 
him maſter of the mint (3). He had always applied 


fane love to the Infanta Iſabella, ſhe obliged him to 
do the like by divine love. Lewis XIII. made him 
very fair offers to enter into his fervice, but he would 
never leave his own country. He was the firſt ſince 
Polydore Caravaggio, who reduced the claro obſcuro 
to a principle of the art of painting: Rubens per- 
feted what he began, and the whole Flemiſh ſchool 
— it of him. Venius died at Bruſſels in 1634, 
a eventy- years. : 
875 He wife — Sandrart, who was then 
Huntorft'sdiſciple,waited upon Rubens to all the cities of 
Holland; and ſays, that in paſſing he ſpoke of the works 
of the painters which he had ſeen in his journey, and 
preferred Huntorft's paintings and Blomaert's — 
tion to any he had ſeen; and that he was fo in love 
with Cornelius Polemburgh's pictures in Hirtle, that le 
— him to draw ſome for his uſe. 1 
C] He painted the Luxembourg galleries. ] He drew 
2 for two of them: the kifory of e Queen 
life was intended for the ſubje of one of his pieces, 
and the life of Henry IV. for the other: he began the 
firſt, and finiſhed it ; but the King's death happening 
preſently after, hindered his completion of the ſe- 
cond, towards which he had begun ſeveral pictures. 


who 


tr aits of the 
roval family, ar.d 
ter ed tome of 
Tt an's for his 
ow. uſe. 


This article is 
ertrittod from 
Mr Wal: ole's 
Cg u, of En- 
gr. vers, p. 1. & 
J. edit, 1763. 
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he went in the ſame c 
1630. Here having concluded the treat 
cieling of che 
knighted him. From England he went to 


ſents. Returning 


dutics of his office. Thus loaden with 


a 


e 9 


UB ENS. 
. who ſent for im, and i 
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bim her ambaſſador in the Netherlands; from whenee 

er to England, to negotiate à pea | 
King Charles (3) employed him to paint the (5) De Piles is 

Banquetting-houſe, for which he paid him three thouſand pounds, 

Spain, to give Philip an account of his n 

() He drew the He had alſo the honour of knighthood from that Prince (c), beſides many magn 
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wich King Charles I. in 


and 


Der re 


however, he did not lay down. his pencil, being able to exerciſe that while he did the 
riches and honour, he lived ſeveral years. At laſt 


the gout, with which he had been a long time afflicted, fle up to his ſtomach, and carried 


him off the ſtage of this world in 1640, the 
of his genius and abilities is inſerted below [ 


ear of his grand climacteric. The character 
He left two ſons by his ſecond wife; the 


eldeſt ſucceeded him in the office of ſecretary of ſtate ; and the other was very well provided 
for, hy the ſhare. of bis father's eſtate which fell to him. 


TD]. His charafter.] He was good-natured and 
obhiging; bis genius was full of fire, his ſenſe ſolid 
and ſablime, Hz was univerſally learned; and for 
the politencſs of his manners, and the perfection of 
his knowledge, he was beloved and eſteemed by per- 
Tons bf che beſt rink. He ſpoke fix languages, and 
in his « pondente with men of learning, or in 
making obſervations on his art, he always made ufe 
of the Latin. | 

Never painter produced ſo many and fo great com- 
pofitions as Rubens. The palaces of ſeveral Princes, 
and the churches in Flanders, can give ſubſtantial 
png of this aſſertion. It is difficult to decide where 

is finelt pieces ate: there is hardly a place in Europe, 
but has ſome token of his abilities: however, Ant- 
werp and Paris feem to be the depoſitories of his moſt 
valuable paintings. The good judges, and ſkilful 
Pe ante, who examine his works with care, will eafily 
= convinced that Rubens not only carried the art of 
painting to a very high degree, but that he opened a 
way which will lead thoſe that proceed in it to per- 

ton. He had a many diſciples, as David 
eniers, Van Dyck, Jourdan, Jouſt, Soutmans, Die- 
pembeck, Van Lulden, Van Mol, Van Houk, Eraſ- 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt, and did his maſter moſt 
tonour, 

Rubens at firſt propoſed to himſelf to imitate Mi- 
chael Angelo da Caravaggio's manner of painting; 
but finding it too laborious, he left it, and formed 
another more expeditious, and agreeable to his ge- 
nius. One Brendel, a painter, who was alſo a famous 
chymiſt, coming to fee him, aſked him if he would 
join with him in ſearching after the philoſopher's 
ſtone, telling him, by way of encouragement, he had 
little more to do to come at it, and that they might 
both make their fortunes by it. Rubens anſwered, 
he came too late by above twenty years, for he had 
himſelf fonnd out the philoſopher's ſtone, by the help 
of his pencil and colours. 

Abraham Johnſon, a fkifful painter of Antwerp, 
whoſe only fault was lazineſs and debauchery, com- 
plaining of fortune, and being jealous of Rubens, 
challenged him, propoſing for each to draw a picture, 
as a rial of ſkill, and then to leave it to certain critics 
to determine the preference. Rubens did not think 
fit to accept the challenge, anſwering, that he wil- 
lingly yielded the preference to him ; that both ſhould 
continue to do their beſt, which he intended, to the 


the complaiſance to ridicule virtue, merit, and talents. 


mus Quillinus, and others; of all whom, Van Dyck utmoſt of his power, and no doubt the public 2 


5 R UPERT ( Printe]. the famous general under King Charles I. in the civil wars. 


K is a true obſex vation, that grin-powder was diſcovered by a monk, and printing by a 
ſoldiery it is an additional honour to the latter profeſſion to have invented mezzotinto. 
Few royal names appear at the head of diſcoveries; nor is it ſtrange that accident is the 
moſt common mother of invention. Yet genius betng a neceſſary midwife to aid the 
calual production, and uſher it to exiſtence, one cannot expect that many of the Teaſt com- 
mon rank ſhauld be blefed with uncomman talents ; quickneſs to ſeize, and ſagacity to 
apply, ate requiſite-to fortuitous diſcoveries, Gun-powder or printing might have fallen 
in many a prince's way, and the world have been happy enough to poſſeſs thoſe arts. 
Born with the taſte of an uncle, whom his ſword was not fortunate in defending, Prince 
Rupert was fond of thoſe ſciences which ſoften and adorn a hero's hours, and knew how to 
ix them with his minutes of amuſement, without dedicating his life to their purſuit, like 
one who, wanting a capacity for momentous views, makes ſerious ſtudy of what is only 
the tranſitious occupation of a genius. Had the court of the firſt Charles been peaceful, 
how agreeably had the Prince's congenial propenſity flattered and confirmed the inclina- 
tion of his uncle! How the muſe of arts would have repaid the patronage of the monarch, 
when for his firſt artiſt ſhe ſhould have preſented him with his nephew! How different a 
figure the ſame Prince made in a reign of a diſſimilar complexion; the philoſophical warrior, 
who could relax himſelf into the ornament of a refined court, was thought a ſavage me- 
chanic, when couttiers were only volupruous wits. Let me tranſcribe a picture of Prince 
Rupert, drawn by a man who was far from having the leaſt portion of wit in that age, 
who was ſuperior to its indelicacies, and yet was ſo overborn by its prejudices, that he had 
But Prince Rupert, alas! was an 
aukward lover, I etoit bramie et vaillant jaſq* a teneritt; ſon eſprit etoit ſujet a quelques 
travers, dont il eut ete bien fach de le corriger: il avoit-genie fecond en experiences de mathe- 
mat igues, et guelgues talens pour la chemie: poli juſqu* a exces, quand I occaſionne le de- 
mandoit pas, fier et ment brutal, quand il etoit queſtion de / bumaniſer. I! etoit grand, et 
n' avoit que trep navais air, ſon viſage eloit ſec et dur, lors meme qu'il vauloit le radoucer, 
mais dans les mauvais humeurs cetoit une vraie pbiſionomie de reprove. What pity it is that 
we, who wiſh to tranſmit this Prince's remembrance to poſterity in a fairer canvas, have 
none of thoſe inimitable colours to efface the harſher likeneſs. We can but oppoſe facts to 
wit, truth to ſatire. How unequal the pencils! Yet what theſe lines cannot do, they may 
ſuggeſt, they may induce the reader to reflect, that if the Prince was defective in the _ 
5 | | ie 


miſtaken in ſay- 
ing that the King 
preſented bim on 
that occaſion, in 


full parliament, 


to Flanders, he had the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate conferred on him: with a ſword and 


garter, both en- 
riched with dia- 
monds, together 
worth 12,000 
crowns, 
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ſient varniſh of a court, he at leaſt was adorned by the arts, with that poliſh which lotle 
can make a court attract the attention of fubſequent ages. at: 
We muſt take up the Prince in his laboratory, begrimed, uncombed, perhaps in a dirty 
ſhirt, On the day I am going to mention he certainly had not ſhaved and to 
charm Miſs Hughes. For it happened in his retirement ar Bruffels, after the of 
his uncle, going out early one morning, he obſerved a centinel at ſome diſtance from his 
poſt, very buſy in doing ſomething at his piece, the Prince aſked what he was about, he re- 
plied, that the dew, which had fallen in the night, had made his fuſil ruſty, and that he was 
(«) Ina MS. aid ſcraping and cleaning it (a). The Prince looking at it, was ſtruck with ſomething like 
My Edi da a figure eaten into the barrel, with innumerable little holes cloſed together like friezed 
| eitedintne Gen, wick in gold or filver, part of which the fellow. had ſcraped off. One knows what a 
— 5 be mere good officer would have ſaid upon ſuch an occaſion; if a faſhionable officer, he might 
iavention » have damned the poor fellow, and given him a ſhilling ; but the genie fecond ew expe- 
beider. riences, from lo trifling an accident conceived Mezzotinio. The Pringe concluded that 
ſome contrivance might be found to cover a braſs plate with ſuch a grained ground of. fine 
preſſed holes, which would undoubtedly give an impreſſion all black, and if ſcraped away 
in proper parts, the ſmooth ſuperficies would leave the reſt of the paper all white. Com- 
municating his idea to Warner Vaillan [A], a painter whom he maintained, they uſed 
ſeveral experiments, and at laſt invented a ſteel roller cut with tools, to be teeth Me a 
file or raſp with projecting points, which effectuall jan the black z theſc 
_ (5) This ac-ount being ſcraped away, and diminiſhed at pleaſure, left the gradations of light (5). The ſur- 
Mr Killegrew of Prize occaſioned by the novelty of the invention, by its ſoftneſs and union of cannot 
Somerier-hout”, be better expreſſed than in the words of Mr Evelyn, whoſe abilities deſerved the compli- 
M Eren. ment paid him by the Prince, of the firſt to whom this myſtery or ſecret, for ſo they held 
it, was imparted, and who was fo dazzled with the honour of the confidence, or with the 
curiofity of the new art, that after encouraging the world to expect the communication, 
checked his bounty, and determined not to proſtitute the arcanum, but to diſcloſe it only tothe 
ele. See his words below [BJ. However, curious as the diſcovery was, it did not pro- 
duce all it ſeemed to promiſe, it has diverſified prints rather than improved them; and 
though Smith, who carried the art to the greateſt height yet known, had conſiderable merit, 
mezzotintoes ſtil] fall ſhort of fine engravings. Bur before the ſecret paſſed into his hands, 
(c) Seean c- it was improved by Blooteling (c), who found out the application of the chiſſel for laying ' 
Blooteling, and 22 which much exceeded the roller. George White afterwards made uſe of a graver 
— forming the black ſpot in the eyes, and ſharpening the light, which in preceding mez- 
Is * zotints,” he obſerved, had never been diſtindt. Soma have thought that the Prince only im- 
proved on Rembrand!'s method in his prints; but there is no account of the latter's making 
uſe of a method at all like that practiſed for mezzotints. Prefixed to Eyelyn's account is a kind 
(4) Viz. 4 of Saracen's head performed by the Prince, with his honour's mark (d). There is another of 
frown 0.0% the ſamein large, a man with a ſpear, and R. p. f. A woman's head looking down, in an oval, 
no name to it. Theſe are all his works of this kind. I have ſeen ſome pieces etched by him; 
and in Jervis's ſale, were ſome ſmall pieces drawn looſely with a pen on white paper, under 
them was written, Deſſinati per il Principe Roberto, d Londres, 23 Sept. The oldeſt piece of 
mezzotinto that Vertue had ſeen, was an oval head of Leopold William Archduke of Au- 
ſtria, with this inſcription, Theodorus Caſparus d Furſtenburgh canonicus ad vivum pinxit 
et fecit. This perſon undoubtedly received the ſecret before his honour returned to Eng- 
land. | 


[4] Warner Vaillant.] This painter came over to any of thoſe other maſters who purſued his attempt, 

England with Prince Rupert, and ſtaid here ſeveral *© and whoſe works we have already celebrated, has 

years: he drew from the life in black and white, and * exceeded, or indeed approached, re; for port- 

(1) Walpole's Was admired for his mezzotintoes. One he had of rait figures, tender landſcapes, and hiſtory, to which 
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C ue of En. the Emperor Leopold in 1658, before he came hither. * it ſeems to be meſt appropriate and appli (2).* (2) Evelyn's 
— 1 1 At length he returned to Holland, where be died (1). Thus, ſays be, I have left it enigmatical, yet he Sculpture, p. 46. 


[B] See his words below.) They are as follows: thinks be has ſaid enough to give a hint to ingenious 
It would appear a paradox to diſcourſe to you of a perſons how it is performed. In truth, as Mr Wal- 
* graving wi a graver, burin, point, or aqua- pole obſerves, they muſt have been more ingenious even 
, Fortis, and yet is performed without the aſſiſtance than the inventor himſelf, to have diſcovered any thi 
* of either. That — 1 the moſt perite and from ſo indefinite a riddle, In antient ages they uſe 
| © dextrous artiſt the * trouble, that is longeſt to wrap up their doctrines and compoſitions of non- 
* in finiſhing (for ſuch are the hatches and deepeſt ſenſe in ſuch unintelligible jargon ; and the baby 
* ſhadowings in plates) ſhould be here the leaſt con- world, who preferred the 
* ſfiderable, and moſt itious ; that, on the con- being taught, thought themſelves extremely obliged 
* trary, the lights ſhould be in theſe the moſt labo- for being told any ſecret which they could not com- 
* rious, and yet performed with the greateſt facility; prebend. They would be reckoned mountebanks in 
* that what a = to be effected with ſo little cu- this age, who ſhould pretend to inftrut without in- 
* riolity, mou yet ſo accurately reſemble what is forming; and one cannot help wondering that ſo be- 
eſteemed the very greateſt, via. that a print ſhould nificent a genius as Evelyn's ſhould juggle with man- 
* emulate the very beſt of drawings and chiaro kind, when the inventor himſelf had conſented that the 
ta 


being impoſed on to the 


* ofcuro, or, as the Italians term, the pieces of Morbi- 


d.: ſo that nothing either of Huge da Carpi, or P 


new art ſhould be made public (3). (3) Lem. 


exciſe. When he was twelve months old, he was 


early to the free · ſchool at Penniſton, 


AUNDERSON [Nicnor As], Profeſſor of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, was born January 1682, at Thurlſton near Penniſton in York- 
ſhire, where his father, beſides a ſmall eſtate, enjoyed a place in the 

| depnved by the | 
ſmall-pox not only of his fight, but of his eyes alſo (a). He was ſent («) They came 
and there laid the foundation of 257 in =» ab- 


ſceſs, ſo that he* 


which he afterwards retained no more 


[7 the works ſchool, itt lgke ond 
car 

of Euclid, Ar- & he had been born 
chimedes, and h blind, . 
Diophaates, read 

in their origi 


Greck, 


author, and 
ome perſon that 


reſolved he ſhould try his fortune there, as a teacher of the mathematics. Accordingly, by the n . 
in 1707, being now twenty-five years of age, he was brought to Cambridge by Mr Joſhua lines, to tur- 
Dunn, then a fellow commoner of Chriſt college, where, though he was not admitted a mount all f- 
member, the ſociety being much pleaſed with ſo extraordinary a gueſt, allotted him a cham- micht occur. 
ber, the uſe of their library, and indulged him in every privilege that could be of advantage 

to him. And all the difficulties which ſeemed to obſtruct his deſign were removed by the 

kindneſs of Mr William Whiſton, who at this time ſat in the mathematical profeſſor's chair; 

and notwithſtanding he read lectures in the manner propoſed by Mr Saunderſon, ſo that an 

attempt of this kind looked like an encroachment on the privileges of his office, yet, as a 
good-natured man, and an encourager of learning, he readily conſented to the application 

of friends made in behalf of ſuch an extraordinary genius. Mr Dunn had been very aſſi- 

duous in making known his character; his fame in a ſhort time had filled the univerſity ; 

men of learning and curioſity grew ambitious and fond of his acquaintance ; ſo that his 

lecture, as ſoon as opened, was frequented by many, and in a ſhort time became very much 

crowded. As the Principia mathematica, the Optics, and Arithmetica univerſalis of Sir 

Iſaac Newton, were the foundation of his lecture, it was not long before be became ac- 

quainted with the incomparable author, and even enjoyed his frequent converſation concern- 


(4 3 ing the moſt difficult parts of his works (d). Upon the removal of Mr Whiſton from 


with the moſt 
eminent mathe- 


maticians of the 


age, Halley, 


Cates, De Moi- 


vre, &c. and 


the profeſſorſhip, he was pitched upon to ſucceed him; for which purpoſe, a royal mandate 
was obtained for conferring on him the degree of A. M. and he was choſen Lucaſian pro- 
feſſor of the mathematics in November 1711, Sir Iſaac Newton all the while intereſting 
himſelf very much in the affair. He entered, as uſual, upon this office, with a ſpeech, in 


r elegant Latin, and a ſtyle truly Ciceronian (e). From this time he applied himſelf (e) Tally was his 
tne Roy . 


ciety. 


cloſely to the reading of lectures, and gave up his whole time to his pupils. He continued in pat, — 


at Chriſt college till 1723, when he took a houſe in Cambridge, and ſoon after married a gil and Horace 
daughter of the reverend Mr Dickins, Rector of Boxworth in Cambridgeſhire [4], by ; 
: whom 


A] He married a daughter of Mr Diclins. ] It was ceſſity of application. Yet he could not, as ſome have 
40 2 the time by his Haende, that his 2 was imagined, and as Mr Boyle was made to believe of a 
kindled by feeling ber eye laſhes. It is certain he blind man at Maeftricht, diſtinguiſhing colours by 
acquired moſt of his ideas at firſt by the ſenſe of feel- that ſenſe; and having made repeated triab, he uſed 
ing, which he had in great acuteneſs and perfection, to ſay it was pretending to impoſſibilities. But he 
as it commonly happens to the blind, through the ne- could with great nicety and exactneſs diſcern the leaſt 
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whom be had a daughter. In 1728, when King George II. honoured the univerſity"with 
a viſit, he was pleafed to ſignify his defire of ſeeing fo remarkable a perſon : accordingly 
our 15 waited upon his Majeſty in the ſenate· houſe, and was collated L. L. P. by the 
royal favour. But he did not long enjoy this honour;; ſor though his conſtitution was na- 
turally ſtrong and healthy, yet, being too ſedentary, and conſtantly confining himſelf to 
the houſe, he became at length, for want of exerciſe, a valetudinarian of a very ſcorbutic 
habit. For ſome years he frequently complained of a numbneſs in his limbs, which, in 
the ſpring of the year 1739, ended in a mortification of his foot, when his blood being in 


a very ill ſtate, no art or medicines were able to ſtop its progreſs. He died the 19th of 
April, in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age; and lies buried, according to his own requeſt, - 


in the chancel of Boxworth church. He received the notice of his approaching death with 
great calmneſs and ſerenity ; and, after a ſhort filence, reſuming life and ſpirit, he talked with 
as much compoſure as uſual, He was ſuppoſed not to entertain any great notion of re: 
yealed religion; yet we are told, he appointed to receive the ſacrament the evening be- 
fore his death, which a delirium, that never went off, prevented him from doing. As to 
his character, it is well obſerved, that he was a man rather to be admired than loved. He 
had, indeed, much wit and vivacity in converfation, fo that none could be a better com- 
1 but, like his predeceſſor Mr Whiſton, he uttered his ſentiments of men not only 

reely, but licentiouſly, with a kind of contempt and diſregard for decency and common- 
ſenſe; and which is worſe, he indulged himſelf in women, wine, and profane ſwearing, to 
a ſhocking exceſs; by which means he did more hurt to the reputation of the mathematics, 
than he did good by his eminent fkill in the ſcience. 

There was ſcarce any part of the mathematics on which he had not wrote ſomething for 
the uſe of his pupils; but he diſcovered no intention of printing any of his works till 1733. 
when his friends, alarmed by a violent fever that threatened his life, importuned him to 
ſpare ſome time from his lectures, and employ it in finiſhing ſome of his works, which he 
might leave behind him as a valuable legacy, both to his family and the public. He 
yielded ſo far to theſe intreaties, as to compoſe in a ſhort time his Elements of algebra, 
which he left perfect, and tranſcribed fair for the preſs. It was publiſhed by ſubſcription 
at Cambridge in 1740, in two volumes quarto, with a good mezzotinto print of the au- 
thor, and an account prefixed of his life and charafter, whence the preſent article is ex- 


tracted. 


difference of rough and ſmooth in a ſurface, or the part of a note; and by his performance on the flute, 
leaſt defect of poliſh. Thus he diſtinguiſhed in a ſet which he had learnt as an amuſement in his younger 
of Roman medals the r from the falſe, though years, diſcovered ſuch a genius for muſic as would 
they had been counterfeited with ſuch exactneſs, as probably have appeared, if he had cultivated the art, 
to deceive a connoiſſeur, who had judged by the eye. as wonderful as his {kill in the mathematics. By his 
His ſenſe of feeling was very accurate alſo in diſtin- quickneſs in this ſenſe, he not only diſtinguiſhed 2 
piſhing the leaſt variation in the atmoſphere; and he fons, with whom he had ever once converſed fo lon 
as been ſeen in a garden when obſervations have as to fix in his memory the tone of their voice, but 1 
been making on the ſun, to take notice of every cloud ſome meaſure places alſo. He could judge of che ſize 
tHat interrupted the obſervation, almoſt as juſtly as of a room into which he was introdu and of the 
they who could ſee it. He could tell when any thing diſtance he ftood in to the wall; and if ever he had 
was held near his face, or when he paſſed a tree at walked over a pavement in courts, piazzas, &c. 
no great diſtance, provided the air was calm, with which reflected a ſound, and was afterwards con- 
little or no wind: e he did by the different pulſa- ducted thither again, he could exactly tell where- 
tions of the air upon his face. Our profeſſor was, per- abouts on the walk he was placed, merely by the 
haps, inferior to no blind perſon in the excellence of note it ſounded. 
his hearing : he could readily diſtinguiſh to the fifth | P 


SCARBOROUGH [Sir CaaxLESI, an eminent phyſician of diftinguiſhed ſkill in the 
mathematics, was born about the year 1616. After a p foundation at ſchool, he was 
admitted, in 1632, of Caius college Cambridge; where having taken the firſt degree in 


arts in 1636, he was choſen into a fellowſhip, and commencing A. M. in 1639 (a), he 


took pupils. In the mean time, being deſigned for the profeſſion of phyſic, he applied 
himſelf to-all ſuch preparatory ſtudies as are requiſite to that art. In this view, it became 
neceſſary to acquire a competent knowledge in the mathematics; the proſecution whereof 
bringing him into the acquaintance of Mr (afterwards Biſhop) Seth Ward, then of Emanuel 
college, they mutually aſſiſted each other in the ſtudy of that ſcience, and meeting with 
ſome inſuperable difficulties in Mr Oughtred's Clavis matbematica, they made a joint viſit 
to the author, then at his living of Aldbury in Surry. Mr Oughtred treated them with 
great humanity, being very much pleaſed to ſee ſuch ingenious young men apply them- 
ſelves to thoſe ſtudies, and in a ſhort time fully reſolved all their queſtions. They returned 


to Cambridge complete maſters of that excellent elementary treatiſe [A], and were the — 
that 


[4] Complete agfors of the Clavis,] The learned 1 ingenio vir: cujus tanta et in matheſi fo- 
world is particularly obliged to Dr Scarborough for /ertia, & ſupra fidem felix tenaxque memoria, ut omnes 
the third edition of the Clawis, as is declared - Mr Euclidis, Archimedis aliorumgue, nonnullorum ex antiquis 
Onghovs himſelf, who, in the preface to that edition propoyſitiones recitare ordine, & in u/um proferre potis he. 
publiſhed in 1652, after he had given a juſt character ſhall take this opportunity of ſupplying an omiſ- 

. l. V That eminent 


of Mr Chriſtopher Wren, ſpeaks thus of Dr Scar- ſion in Mr Oughtred's article, Vo 


borough : Acceſit & alter hortator wehemens D. Car. mathematician had a daughter married to one Chriſto- 


Scarborough, Doctar medicine ſuavi/imis moribus per- pher Brook, who had been inſtructed in the mathe- 
2 | | | MmAtCs 
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his fellowſhip at Caius. Upon 


imſelf of Merton college, was i 


- a 
9 . bu 


| that mad lectures upon it there(#). In the enſui 
kkewiſe a joint ſufferer with his brother Student for | | 
this traverſe of fortune he withdrew to Oxford, and en- 


S © 
„ a n — 


n 
oth royal cauſe, in beiog extted from 


ted A. M. of that univerfity June 23, 


t hi 
1646 [BJ. The famous Dr William Harvey was then Warden of that college, and being 


employed in writing his treatiſe De generatione animalium, gladly —_— 
acquainted with Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
wi. col. 36. tleman commoner of Wadham college, and enga 


(c) Faſti Oxon, of our author (c), who likewiſe became 


Harve had . . , 
bene fellow of trical dialling 


and a bene 


into Latin, which came out in 1649 (4). Our phyſician, upon lea 
Cxius college, ford, took the degree of M. D. (e) ſettled at the metropolis, and practiſing his 


the aſſiſtance 
„then a gen- 
ged him to tranſlate Onghtred"s geome- (4) Set Sir hh 


ving = ep 
aculty p. 4167. 


” 2 erter's With great reputation, he was made a fellow of the college of phyſicians, where he was Tam 


hit, of cam. particularly reſpected as a 
intment of the 


perſon of uncommon talents; and in 1658, by the ſpecial ap- 
preſident, he introduced, with an elegant Latin ſpeech, the Marquis of 


(e) Carter's hig. 
of Cambridge, 


heſter for his admiſſian into the college that year (CJ. In the mean time our 
Ma had un to read his highly celebrated anatomical lectures at Surgeons-hall, which he con- 


{4 dation being tinued for ſixteen or ſeventeen 


ſalted by 1 1 
2 td” he mechanical reaſonings 


neſtly pro- 


pounced his caſe Knighthood, and ap 


to be incurable. Ke 
Y 


See Mr Waller's relation by his Maje 
uncle, 
matics by him, and becoming a mathematical inſtru- 
ment maker, he publiſhed Oughtred's news quadrant 
of more natural, eaſy, and manifold performances than 
any heretofore extant, 1649, in 2 fects, 8yo. as alſo 
The ſolution of all ſpherical triangles, both right and 
oblique, by the planiſphere, Ge. Oxford, 1651, 8vo. 
This Brook had a ſervant's) place worth 301. per Ann. 
iven him by Dr Wilkins the warden, and dying in 
f bis houſe near that college, was buried in the cloyfter 
(1) Do; — to it, ſituated between the chapel and the 
7 ibrary (1). a 
8 He was incorporated A. M. at —_—_ Mr 
(z) Faſti Oxon. W relates it thus (2): June 23, 1646, Charles 
vol, ii, col. 36. Scarborough of Merton college, lately fellow of that 
of Caius, Cambridge, was then actually created by 
virtue of the letters of the chancellor of the univer- 
fity (Marquis of Hertford) in which it is ſaid, That 


upon the muſcles [D]. 


he was M. A. of Cambridge of ſeven years funding and coll: 


upwards, and that he was ſpoiled of his library in the be- 
ginning of theſe troubles, and afterwards for his conſci- 
ence deprived of his fellowſhip at Cambridge, &c. His 
letters teſtimonial under the hand of Dr William 
Harvey ſay alſo, That he is well learned in phyſic, 
#hilofophy, and mathematics, &c. 

[C] He preſented the Marguis of Dorchefter to a fel- 
lowfhip in C. M. L.] The fingular worth of this 
nobleman juſtly intitles him to the following account 
in the preſent memoir, His whole title was Marquis of 
Dorcheſter, Earl of Kingſton upon Hull, and Vikount 
Newark. He was born at Mansfield in the county 
of Nottingham, in .1606, and created Marqueſs of 

) His father Dorcheſter by King Charles I. at Oxford, in 1645 (3). 
chard Pierre- From his youth he was very much addicted to books. 
punt, of kor He ſpent ſome time in Emanuel college Cambridge, 
YaciatesVide and for many years ſeldom. fludied leſs than near 12 
Newark and Earl hours a day, infomuch that he had early paſſed 
«Kingſton in through all manner of learning, both divine and hu- 
rate doug man, and was reaſonably well verſed in the common 
tude Talbot, of law, ſo that he did no ſmall honour to his profeſſion 
the noble houſe in being admitted a bencher of Gray's-Inn (4), where 
of Shrewſbury, he performed his exerciſe of reading in the hall before 
(4) Upon this «his admiſſion. In 1649 he found himſelf in an ill habit 
&d the hee of body, cauſed, as he conceived, by a 2 
the murder 
of his ſovereign, and the deplorable condition of the 
nation. He was recovered from this chronical dif. 
temper by the advice of Dr Harvey, Sir Francis 
Prujean, and Sir Charles Scarborough, _ 
Others, who in a ſhort time brought him into a goo 
ſlate of health; after which, that he might be as 
careful to preſerve it as he had been to obtain it, he 
applied himſelf, at the age of forty-three, to the 
ſtudy of phyſic: and though he fell to this ſtudy 
late, yet no man ever began upon a better founda- 
tion, nor perſned it with greater application; having 
then gone through the whole y of 8 
mathematics, and all other learning. In 1654 he 
reſented the college of phyficians with 1001. to be 
Lad out in books, as appears by their annals, where it 
is entered in theſe words: Henricus Marchio Dorce/- 


trienſii, cujus inſignis peritia et indefe//a india in utrog; 


ſociety witha Courſe of life, and trouble of mind for 
ſumptuous 
dincer 


years, and was the firſt who introduced geometrical and 


Such extraordinary merit did not eſcape the 


notice of King Charles II. who conferred on him, Auguſt 15, 1669, the honour of 
nted him his principal phyſician. He was retained in the ſame 
s brother, both before and after his acceſſion to the throne (), 


jure tam municipali quam civili, in mathematicis, in me- 

dicina, et ad ip/am ſpectantibus, chymicis, anatomiciſq; 

artibus cum illuftribus titulis de victoria certant ; cen- 

tum libris in libros — _— muſeum Harwea- 

num primus magnificey ; c avit ann. dom. 1668. 

The hos year 22 esel fellow of the college, 

which was entered by Sir George Ent, then regiſter, 

thus: Die Julii 22, ann. dom. 1658, Iiiuftriſfimus Vis 

Marchio Dornavie proponitur eligendus focius, omneſg. 

ſocii preſentes in illius admiſſionem lætis animis ſuffragan- 

tur. x Dy Scarburgh a prefide ad id muneris defig- 

natus, tum illins virtutes, animumg vere heroicum, tum 

honorem hoc facto in ſocietatem noſtram collatum eleganti 

oratione extulit. Tpſeq, Marchio artis medicine prefian- 

tiam decuſq; ac laudem fibi a collegio conceſſam brevi 

quidem ſed nervo/a oratione aperte profeſſus eff. Simul 

ftatutis mfiris nomen ſuum adſcripfit; pollicituſq e ft 

it flatum ac dignitatem ſartam tectam pro wiribus 
conſervaturum ; tandemg bellaria in praſentss omnes 
liberaliſſime effudit. This moſt illuſtrious and learn- 

ed nobleman, in his Latin oration made in the public 

hall of the college upon his admiſſion, expre 2 

great value for the art of phyſic, which, he ſaid, 

many princes and great men had highly efteemed 

and made profeſſion of; and that for his own part, 

he took it for the honour (next to that con- 

ferred upon him by his Majeſty) to be ranked 

amongſt them; which eſteem he continued to the ſo- 

ciety to the laſt, having been often heard to ſay, that 

he did believe them the learnedeſt ſociety of their 

ptofeſſion in the world, and therefore as a teſtimony 

of his value for them, he left the beſt library for phy- 

fic, mathematics, civil law, and philology, in any 

2 hand in this nation, for a choice collection of 

ooks to the value of above forty thouſand pounds (5). (s) Which after 
In ſhort, this noble and great Lord was a man of his death was 
that exemplary loyalty to his Prince, and of thoſe preſented to the 
— attainments and proficiency in learning, that Lellege by bis 
e 


merits a juſt volume to ſet forth his deſerved — 4 


praiſes. He died Dec. 8, 1680, in the ſeventy-fourth Pierrepont, wha 


year of his age, of a gangrene and mortification in knew it to be 
his left leg, which proceeded from an inflammation her father's in- 
cauſed by rubbing off a little ſkin on that heel. Af- (6 Gsdal-e 
ter lying ſome time in ſtate at his houſe in Charter- hiſtory of the 
houſe- yard, his corpſe-was carried to Holme - Pierre - college of phy- 
pont, near Nottingham, the ancient ſeat of the fa- ficians, London; 
mily, where he lies interred among thoſe of his an- 684, 40. 
ceſtors (6). 

[D] He war the firſt who introduced geometrical and 
mechanical reaſoning into anatomy.) His Syllabus m 
culorum, was added to The adminiſtration of all the (7) There is till 
muſcles of a human body, as they riſe in difſetion, &C. . aq 
and revived by William Molins, maſter in the ſurgery, — oh 
This book was ſeveral times printed in 8vo, being Charles, by Sir 
uſed for many years in reading thoſe lectures. Sir Chriftopher 
Chriſtopher Wren made models of the muſcles, accu- Wren, from Or- 
rately formed in paſteboard, for the uſe of theſe lec- = O—— 
tures of Sir Charies's, by whom he had been cured of um: wherein 
a dangerous illneſs. Theſe models, by credible re- is a hint of the 
port, were depoſited in the theatre at Surgeons-hall, paſteboards. 
and deftroyed in the fire of London 7). | - —_— Ce, 


and 


ö 
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SCARBOROUGH: SECONDAT. 


and continued in that ſtation to ſerve King 
Tower of London (g), and was poſſeſſed of it till his death, which happened in the lat- 
ter end of King William's, or the beginning of Queen Anne's reign. Dr 
was a married man, and left a fon of his own name, who was created D. C. L. at Oxford 
Auguſt 25, 1702 (5), and in 1705 printed in folio, from his father's manuſcript, As 
Engliſh tranſlation of Enclid's elements, with excellent explanatory notes. Sir Charles alſo 


* 


2 — * as % * - 


| wrote A treatiſe upon trigonometry; A compendium of Lily's grammar, belides An elagy 


ta” chile the 
D: wc laForce, 
Þy v prize jzuſt 
Hu ded at Bour- 
dex :x, ſeconded 
the propoſal. 


(e On the va- 
cancy occaſioned 
by the death of 
Monirur de 


Sacy, 


(e Here he 
viewed the 
works of Ra- 
pharl, Titian, & 
M:chael Angelo, 
w:th great plea- 
ſure, but he was 
no conneitlcur in 
the fre arts. 


upon Mr Abrabam Cowley. His character, both in reſpect to his manners and learning, 
has been ſufficiently deſcribed in the courſe of this memoir. | P 


* 


SECOND AT [CnrarLEs], Baron of Monteſquieu, a French author of diſtinguiſhed 
parts and learning, is juſtly entitled to a place in theſe memoirs, by his choice to make 
England the place of his reſidence tor ſome years, and by the peculiar honour which he re- 
ceived from this country. He was deſcended from an ancient and noble family of Guienne, 
and born at the caſtle of La Brede near Bourdeaux, Jan. 18, 1689. He was bred to the 
law, and ſoon made a diſtinguiſhing figure in that profeſſion, which, however, he ſtudied 
not barely as a civilian, but as a philoſopher. At the age of 24, he was made counſellor 
in the parliament of Bourdeaux, Feb. 24, 1714, where he was received preſident July 13, 
1716, in the room of an uncle who left him his fortune and his office, and being ad- 
mitted April the third preceding into the ſociety then lately ſet up in that city for the 
improvement of Belles Lettres, he prevailed for a change of their firſt deſign into an 
acade ny of ſciences for natural philoſophy, of which he therefore may be called the firſt foun- 
der (a). In the mean time he engaged in a marriage in 1715, with Jane, daughter of 


William. He was likewiſe phyſician to the 


(b) 


Peter de Lartigue, lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of Molevrier (5). In 1721 he pub- % He had a @ 


liſhed, in 2 tomes 8vo. his Perfian Letters, but without his name [A]. He had ex- 
preſſed himſelf ſometimes very freely about matters of a nice nature, which there was 
reaſon enough to foreſee would bring the religious order upon him ; accordingly he was 
no ſooner pointed at for the author, than a party roſe and united themſelves againſt his 
piece, ſo that when he offered himſelf ſome time after a candidate for a place in the French 
academy (c), the miniſter wrote a letter to that body, informing them that his Majeſty 
would never agree to the election of the author of the Perffan Letters. At length, how- 
ever, he overcame all oppoſition [B], and was received into the academy Jar. 24, 1728, 
and his diſcourſe upon that occaſion, which is reckoned a very fine one, is printed among, 
his works. Some time before this admiſſion, he had given up his civil employments, and 
devoted himſelf to his genius and taſte. He was no longer a magiſtrate, but only a man 
of letters. 
afterwards viſited Hungary, and paſſing through Venice, went to Rome (e). After tra- 
velling over Italy he came to Switzerland, and took a complete view of the countries 
watered by the Rhine. There was nothing more for him to ſee in Germany, for (ſays his 
elogiſt) Frederic did not yet reign, He ſtopped afterwards ſome time in the uni 
vinces, and at laſt went to England, where he took his abode for three years, and con- 
tracted intimate friendſhips with the greateſt men then alive. Locke and Newton were dead, 
and he had nothing to regret but his not having made this voyage ſooner. However, he 
had ofren the honour of paying his reſpects to their protectreſs Queen Caroline, King 
George the ſecond's conſort, who cultivated philoſophy upon a throne, and who properly 
eſteemed and valued Monſieur de Monteſquieu. He brought back from his travels nei- 
ther a ſaucy diſdain for foreigners, nor a ſtill more miſplaced contempt for his own coun- 
try. It was the reſult of his obſervations, that Germany was made to travel in, Italy to 
ſojourn in, England /o /hink in, and France to live in. After his return he retired for 
two years to his eſtate at La Brede, and peaceably enjoyed that ſolitude, to which our 
having viewed the tumult and hurry of the world, ſerves to give a better reliſh, There 
he finiſhed his piece On the cauſes of the grandeur and declenſion of the Romans, which 
came out in 1734 [C, and met with univerſal applauſe. But whatever reputation our au- 


thor 


of the pride and 


4) He publiſhrd his Perſian Letters anonymous. ] 
The deſcription of oriental manners, real or ſuppoſed, 
Jug of Aſiatic love, is but the 
ſmalleſt obje& of thele letters; it only ſerves as a 
cloalt for a delicate ſatire upon French manners, and 
for treating upon ſeveral important ſubjects, which 
the author goes to the bottom of, while he only 
ſeems to glance at them. 

LB] He cvercame all cppcfition.] The miniſter owned 
that he had not read the book, but that he was in- 
tormed by perſons in whom he confided, that it was 
of a poiſonous and dangerous tendency. Our au- 
nor thinking it prudent to ſtrike at the root of this 
humour againſt him, waited on the miniſter, 
aud declared to him, that for particular reaſons he 
lad not owned The —— Letters, but that he would 
be {ill farther from diſ-wning a work, for which he 
Leiieved he had no reaſon io bluſh; and that he 


run 


ought to be judged after a reading, and not upon an 
information. At laſt the miniſter did what he ſhould 
have begun with; he read the book, loved the au- 
thor, and learned to place his confidence better. 
Hence tne academy was not deprived of one of its 
un ornaments, nor France of a ſubje& which 
uperſtition and calumny had nearly effected; for 
Mr Monteſquieu it ſeems had frankly declared to the 
government, that he could not think of continuing 
in France after the affront which was about to be put 
upon him, but ſhould ſeek among foreigners for 
that ſafery and honour which he might have hoped 
for in his own country. 


[C] The cauſes of the grandour and declenſion of vhe 


and two daugh. 


ters by her, 


Thus quite at liberty he reſolved to travel, and going firſt to Vienna (d), he (4) There be 


often ſaw Prince 
Eugene, n whom 
be thought he 
could diicover 
ſome remains of 
Pro- affection for his 
native country. 


mans.) In this ſmall volume he has explained to 
us a valt and interefting picture. By neglecting a de- 


tail, he has preſented within a ſmall compaſs a 
great variety of abjects, and though he has pointed 
aut 


Cata!orve of 
Oxford d reer. 
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formed the 


de the execution of it; or to pci more pro: 
perl, his . meditation upon it. He had firſt kugel dis 
own Country with the utmoſt ſeverity ; he had afterwards travelled over Europe, and pro- 


foundly ſtudied the different inhabitants [D. This piece, notwithſtanding, had ſcarce 
made its appearance, when it was attacked by the ſame adverſaries as his Perfian Letters 
had offended. Hence burſt out a multitude of anonymous SER in which, the au- 
thor was accuſed of propagating irreligion, of Spinoziſm, and deiſm, and of having followed 
the ſyſtem of naturaliſm advanced in Pape s eſſay on man. Mr de Monteſquieu did not 
think theſe reproaches were to be neglefted; ſilence might betray a conſciouſneſs of their 
juſtice, he therefore drew up A defence of l eſprit des laix, which, on account of its mode 
ration, truth, and delicacy of ridicule, may be regarded as a model in its way [EL While 
inſects continued to teaze and diſturb him in his own country, England did him a very 
conſiderable honour. In 1752 Monſieur d' Aſſier, celebrated for the many medals he had 
ſtruck in honour of illuſtrious men, was ſent from London to Paris to ſtrike one of 
him FJ. This great man was peaceably enjoying that fulneſs of eſteem which his merits 
had procured him, when he fell ſick at Paris, in the beginning of February 755. His 
health, naturally delicate, had begun to decay for ſome time paſt, partly b flow 
but ſure effect of deep ſtudy, y by the uneafineſs which the envious and 7 
had given him on account of his work; and partly by the way of life he was obliged to 
lead at Paris. He was oppreſſed with cruel pains ſoon after he fell ſick, nor had he his 
family or any relation near him; yet he preſerved to his laſt moments great firmneſs and 
tranquillity of mind. In ſhort, ſays his clogiſt, after performing every duty which decency 
required, he died with caſe and the well-grounded afſurance man, who had never 
employed his talents but in the canſe of virtue and humanity. His death happened Feb. 
10, 1755, at the age of ſixty-fix. On the 17th of that month, the French academy per- 
formed as uſual a folemn ſervice for him; at which, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
ſeaſon, almoft all the members of that body, who were not abſent from Paris, thought ir 


their duty to aſſiſt [G]. Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he wrote The temple of 
| . ; ST, 4 | Gnidus, 


gut much, leaves us fill more to reflet upon. His 
book might have been intituled, 4 Roman hiffory for 
the uſe of flate/men and philoſophers. 
[D] Studied the different Thabitants 
The famous iſland (ſays Monfieur d' Alembert (point- 
ing to Great Britain] which glories ſo much in ker 
laws, and. which makes ſo bad a uſe of them, had 
been to him in this long tour, what the ifle of Crete 
had formerly been to * 1 a ſchcol where he 
had learned well how to inſtruct himſelf, yet without 
approving every thing that occurred. In à word, 
proceeds our clogiſt, he had examined thoſe celebrat- 
ed nations and men, who only exiſt at preſent in the 
annals of the world, and by that means attained the 


nobleſt title which a wiſe man can deſerve, namely, 
=. - 


that of legiſlator to nations. MY 
LE] £4 model in that way. It is not pretended even 
by. Monteſquieu's friends, that the. Spirit of /axvs is 


without faults; that every point advanced in it is 


indiſputably right; but, continues Mr d' Alembert, 
that which ought to render the author dear to all na- 
tions, and ſerves to atone for far more and greater faults 


ſeeing men happy, diſcovers itſelf in every of 
it; and had it no other merit but this, which 4 
and ſo valuable, it would be worthy on this 
- - to be read by nations and kings. 
y 


ſe al- 


of this work are not conkned to uſeleſs ſentiments in 
the minds of its readers. Though the author ſur- 
vived the publication of it but a ſhort time, he had 


the ſatĩis faction in ſome meaſure to foreſee. thoſe ef. 
feats, which it begins to uce among us, namely, 
the natural love of Frenchmen for their country turn- 
ed towards its true object, that taſte for commerce, 
agriculture, and for uſeful arts, which inſenſib 
ſpreads itſelf in our nation; and that know- 
ledge of the priaciples of ment, which renders 
r ight to love. 
[F] To firike @ medal of bim. . 
Tour, a moſt eminent ter, had ardently d 


2 Iuſtre to his pencil, by tranſmitting to 
: — 


city our author's 

ed the painter's moſt pre ſollicitatiqns. Mr d 

met with the ſame difficulty ; but at potting, 

in a pleaſant way, the like queſtion « d did to 

Dio „ Do you alice tbat there bs wet 6s mnch 
or. VI. Sur. | | 


Europe.) for him.] His . then pronounced 


-cuſtom of that academy to 


quien 
man, that nobody ſhew 


cage 
regret &; and ds clogiſt has taken care to |, See 
ate oblarv the preſent 1 cauſed to Dr John Keill's 
than there are in it, is that ſpirit of patriotiſm which be in in ; 
dictated it. The love of the public good, a defire of 


i 2 preſident à mortier of the parliamen 

perceive, by happy experience, that the fruits 

+ with freedom; even in his own 
religion 


* ſome fuce 
©« juftly ired, the h 


portrait, but he conſtantly — 


— my offer as in accepting it ? Mon- 

— uieu was 22 and gave his conſent. f 
G] The French academy performed a ſolemn -o 

y 

d' Alembert, which furniſhed the chief materials 

2—— — 

Mr Maupertuis, ſo w n in al - 

ed with the . academy of ſciences and belles . 

lettres at od admit At , Which be | 

nounced there in honour of our author. The ho- 


gularly great, as it is not the 
r the elogy of 

foreign members, 2or had it been done before, 

for the famousmathewatician John Bernoulli (1). We (1) Apparently 

may apply, fays Mr d'Alembert, to Mr de Monteſ- the applica- 

was ſaid of an illuſtrious Ro- 527 97 r 

| | L any joy at his death, or 1. celebrated 

forgot him when he was no mare. It is remarkable cal, differen 

that all the public papers ſpoke of it as a misfortune ; % he was the 

that even foreigners were eager to demonſtrate their ind Promoters 
upon 4—_ 

e, 


5 


one of the London public 4 ph article. 
following artigle in honour of him. 10th 
oſ this died at Paris, univerſally and fincere- 
« ly regretted, Charles Secondat, Baron of Monteſ- 


t of 
* Bourdeaiix.. His virtnes did honour to human na- 
* tafe, Ris writing ; 


| ce ; a friend to mankind, h 
+ afltrted: their: 


and undlienable rights 
» whoſe Pre- 
vernment he | 
„ not without 2 
to remove. He well knew, and d 

conftitution of this coun- 


6 * in matters of 
0 long lamented, and endea 


„ and maintained. Mr &Alembert then 
as we are told, a moſt fweer, gay, and even : 


„try, where fixed and laws equally ref 41 1 
5 by from tyranny, and liberty from licenti - 
© oufagſs. His works will illaftrate his name, and 
* ſurvive oy, 6 Hong as rhe panibs, Bened Chg. 
8 * and the true ſpirit laws ſhall be underſtood, 
re 

— 1 porn character ĩn theſe terms: 


— — m— 
_ , Gt. dan dn tt 
- 32 — 


(% Dr Me-, next year by his 


SECONDAT. SMITH. 
Gnidus, which was publiſhed ſoon after the Perfian Letters. We have alſo a ſmall piece 
of his, called Lyſimac bus; and another ſtill ſmaller On Taſte. His works were collected 


after his death, and printed in a very correct _— edition at Paris in 4to. They 
have alſo all of them been tranſlated and iſhed in Engliſh at different times in 


— 


London. 
He knew that the concluſion of an le ftory * of the world, and in the hiſtory of nations, he 
* is always the point in view, and t was never * ſtudied bim alſo in thoſe fimple people, whom na- 


* tedious. He had a frequent abſence of mind, but ture alone has inſtructed; he converſed chearfully 
* always awaked from it by ſome unexpected ſtroke, with them; he endeavoured, like Socrates, to find 
* which reanimated the languiſhiog converſation. He * out their genius; he appeared as happy when con- 
* was ſenſible to glory, yet did not wiſh to attain * verſing with them, as in the moſt brilliant aſſem- 
* without deſerving it, but would have abhorred * blies, eſpecially he made up their quarrels, and com- 
© thoſe vile and ſhameful practices, which aim at * forted them under their diſtreſs by his beneficence. 
* erecting it upon the ruin of other mens fame. Nothing does greater honour to his memory than 
* Worthy of every diſtinction and of every reward, the m in which he lived; which ſome, how. 
he aſked nothing, and was not ſurprized that he was ever, affected to blame as extravagant, though it 
* forgot; yet he adventured, even in delicate cir- * flowed intirely from benevolent motives. r de 
* cumſtances, to protect at court men of letters, who * e would not encroach upon the eſtate of 
« were unfortunately perſecuted, and obtained fa- bis family, either by thoſe ſupplies which he gave 
* yours for them. Though he lived with the great, the diſtreſſed, or by thoſe conſiderable expences 
* whether out of neceſſity, or propriety, or taſte, * which his travels, his weakneſs of fight (for he was 
© their company was not neceſlary to his happineſs. * obliged at laſt to have a reader), or the printing of 
He retired w he could to his eſtate in the * his works had expoſed him to; but tranſmitted it to 
* country, and there met his books, his philoſophy, * his children as he received it from his anceſtors, and 
©* his repoſe. Surrounded at his leiſure hours with did not diminiſh nor add any thing to it, but the 
« peaſants, after having ſtudied man in the commerce glory of his name, and the example of his _ | 
. * wy 


" Thizanicden SMITH U Epuvi»], an ingenious poet, was the only fon of Mr Neale, an emi- 


the ned e le nent merchant, by a daughter of Baron Lechmere, and born in 1668. Some misfortunes 
prefred to his of his father, which were ſoon after followed by his death, occaſioned the ſon's being 
Oldifworth, left very young in the hands of Mr Smith, who had married his father's ſiſter. This 
| gentleman treated him with as much tenderneſs as if he had been his own child, and 

placed him under Dr Buſby at Weſtminſter ſchool, where, after the death of his generous 

guardian and uncle, he thought proper in gratitude to aſſume his name, and by that name 

removed from Weſtminſter to Chriſt church Oxford, where he was handſomely ſupported 

by his 'aunt Smith till her death, after which he continued a member of that ſociety till 

within five years of his own (). He paſſed through the exerciſes of the college and univer- 

(a) Catalogue of ſity with univerſal applauſe, and acquired a great reputation in the ſchools, both for his 
Oxford degrees. knowledge and ſkill in diſputations. He commenced A. M. July 8, 1696 (a), and con- 
(5) He ſpoke the tinued in the college nine years after, taking his degrees till 17055), in which time he 
pnnuat Latin acquired a long and perfect intimacy with all the Greek and Latin claſſics, with whom he had 


h in Lau- 


Ten Carefully compared whatever was worth peruſing in the French, Spaniſh, and Italian, to which 


-_— languages he was no ſtranger, and in all the celebrated writers of his own country, He con- 


ſidered the ancients and moderns not as parties or rivals for fame, but as architects upon 
one and the ſame plan, the art of poetry. The firſt of his knowledge in that art, was his 
Phedra and Hippolitus, which was braught upon the ſtage at the theatre royal in 1707, 
and introduced with a prologue written by Mr Addiſon [4]. This was followed the 
to the memory of Mr John Philips (c), who died Feb. 8, 1708, 
then priocipal of and he finiſhed his own courſe two years after. He died in 1710, in the forty-ſecond 
college, was very year of his age, at Gartham, the ſeat of George Ducket, Eſq; in Wiltſhire, and was 
defirous to have buried in that pariſh church, A few years before his death, he engaged in ſome conſider- 


hiscountryman's 


ie worth able undertakings, by which he raifed expectations in the world which he did not live to 


1 gratify [BJ. His friends repreſented him as a man abounding both with great and good 
intimate friend; qualities, and there is no ſufficient reaſon to impute that panegyric to the partiality of 
— 1 friendſhip. Mr Smith, however, had ſome defects in his conduct; one was an extreme 
Mr Smith to his careleſſneſs in the article of dreſs, a ſin ity for which he was diſtinguiſhed with the 
goed him in title of Captain Rag. His perſon, however, was ſo well formed, that no negligence of 
GE: 4 dreſs could tender it diſagreeable 3 inſomuch, that the fair ſex, wha obſer ved and admired 
el this excellent him, uſed at once to commend and reprove him, by the name of the Handſome Sloven. 


. 
” 4 e by Mr Addiſon. ] The play being [BI He engaged in ſome conſiderable undertakings, &c.] 
belek , * 7 e at a io. when 1 His apologiſt aſſures us, that he had ſeen of bis about 
opera ſo much en d the polite world, that ſenſe ten ſheets of Pindar tranſlated into Engliſh, which he 


was alto - ſacrificed to ſound, Mr Addiſon took ſays exceeded any thing in that kind he could ever 
occaſion in this prologue to rally the vitiated taſfe of hope for in our language. That he had drawn out 
preferring, the unideal entertainment of an opera to 2 plan for a tragedy of Lady E Grey, and had 
the genuine ſenſe of a Britiſh poet. As to the play written ſeveral ſcenes of it; a ſubject afterwards nobly 
ical the chief excellence of it is obſerved to. cok executed by Mr Rowe. But his greateſt —— 
in the beauty and harmony of the verſification, It was a tranſlation of Longinus, which be had fini 
is not deſlitute of the pathetic, though more regard is in a very maſterly manner. He propoſed a large 
paid to the purity and elegance of the language, than addition to this work, in notes and obleryations of his 
a poet more acquainted with, the workings of the own, with an intire ſyſtem of te art of poetry, in three 
heart would have done. Upon the whole, notwith- books, under the titles of Thought, Diction. and Figure. 
"ſtanding the high eſterm it has always been held in, He intended to make remarks upon all the ancients and 
it may — . better conſidered as a fine poem than moderns, tae Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, Italian, 
. ag an extraordinary play. and Engliſh poets; and to animadvert upon their ſe- 
7 | 3 veral beauties and defects. 


„„ 


(*) S5Te time 
beſore his leav. 
ing Chrift 
church, he was 
ſent for by his 
mother, and 
ack nowlecged 
by her to be a 
lepitimate fon, 
which is 0\ſery- 
ed in order to 
wipe off the af. 
perfion caſt upen 
him of his being 
a baſt aid. 
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SOUTHERN. SPANHEIM. 163 
In ſhort, perſons (as he was acknowledged to be (4) addicted to drinking, are generally (4) His reflec- 
flovens ; and in our poet this intemperance, in regard to drink, was taken to (as is often ef the 
the caſe) for a refuge againſt poverty, calamities, and diſappointments. It ſunk him how- Claren2on's hig. 
ever into that ſloth and indolence, which has been the bane of many a bright genius. 7 
Upon the whole he was a good-natured man, a finiſhed ſcholar, a great poet, and a dif- Heat mate in 
cerning critic ; for according to an obſervation of Lord Shafteſbury s, be kept the poet in ny Abeba 
awe by regular criticiſm, and as it were married the two arts for their mutual ſupport and rel. remark 
improvement. His few finiſhed writings have been already mentioned all except three or © 


four only. They were all collected and publiſhed with the title of his works, in 1719, 


3 vo. by his friend Mr Oldiſworth, who prefixed a character of him, from whence this 


fa) Athen. Ozon. 


vol. It. col. IV. 
But another 
writer ſays he 
was born in 


Dublin in 1 660, 
bred at the uni- 
verfity there, and 


qui“ ted Ice land 
in 1680. 


Cibber's lives of 
the poets, vol. V. 


memoir is taken. 5 P 


SOUTHERN ſ[Tromas], an excellent dramatic writer, was the ſon of George 
Southern, of Stratſord upon Avon in Warwickſhire (a), and born about the year 1662. 
He became a member of Pembroke college Oxford in 1680, and applying himſelf to = 
the Belles Lettres and poetry, he wrote a tragedy intituled The Perfian Prince @ loyal bro- 
ther, which was acted and printed in 1682. June 20, 1683, he took the degree of A.B.(b),, Os 
after which he removed to the Middle Temple, London, where he wrote his Diſappoint- Vol. 11. col. 221. 
ment; or Mother in faſhion, which was acted at the theatre royal in 1684. His firſt play 
having recommended him to the favour of the Duke of York, after his acceſſion to the 
throne our author went into the army, and ſerved in the commiſſion of captain in the 
regiment of James Duke Berwick, then about to oppoſe the Prince of Orange's coming 
into England. This affair being over, and the regiment diſſolved, he retired to his 
ſtudies, and wrote ſeveral other plays, from which he is ſuppoſed to have drawn a very 
handſome ſubſiſtence. In the preface to his tragedy called the Spartan Dame, he owns he (% Which in 
ſold it to the bookſellers for 1501. (c). He was the, firſt who raiſed the advantage of [he ** 


play-writing to a ſecopd and third night, of which Mr Pope ſings thus, ow ok gods 
| | | thought very 
Southern, born to raiſe | . 
be price of prolagues and of plays. 


Dryden, who had the firſt reputation for writing prologues, had no more than five 
guineas, till upon Southern's applying to him for one, with five guineas, his uſual price, the 
laureat demanded ten, alledging that he had fold them too cheap before. Dryden once 
took occaſion to aſk him how much he got by one of his plays? he teplied 700 l. which 
aſtoniſhed Dryden, as it was more by |. than he himſelf had ever got by his moſt 
ſucceſsful plays. But the ſecret we are told is, that Southern was not beneath the drudgery 
of ſollicitation, and often fold his tickets at a very high price, by making applications to 
perſons of quality and diſtinction; a degree of ſervility which perhaps Dryden might think 
much below the dignity of a poet, and more in the character of an under player. Dryden 
had a high opinion of Southern's abilities, and prefixed a copy of verſes to a comedy of his 
called The wife's excuſe, acted in 1692. The night that Southern's Innocent adultery was firſt 
acted, which is perhaps the moſt moving play in any language, a gentleman took occaſion 


to aſk Dryden what was his opinion of Southern's genius? who replied, that he thought 


him ſuch another poet as Otway. The moſt finiſhed of all his plays is Oroonoto, the 
drama of which is built upon a true ftory, related by Mrs Behn, in a novel. Beſides the 
render and delicate ſtrokes of paſſion in this play, there are many manly ſhining ſentiments, 
and ſome have been of opinion, that the — celebrated even of Shakeſpeare's plays, can- 
not furniſn ſo many ſtriking thoughts, and ſuch a glow of animated poetry. Mr Southern 


died May 26, 1746, aged eighty-five years and upwards. The friendly aſſiſtance he gave 


(-) Ci bers lives 
of the poets, 
ubi ju pra. 


This memoir is 
extracted from 
Le Clerc's Bibl. 
cho ſce, tom. 
xxii. Niceron, 
tor, ii, and his 
article in the 
General Dict. 


to Mr Elijah Fenton in preparing his tragedy of Mariamne for the ſtage (4), may ſerve as (% See Fent:n's 


a a ſpecimen of his character. He lived the laſt ten years of his life in Weſtminſter, and Sg = 


Supplement. 
attended the Abbey ſervice very conſtantly, being, as is faid, particularly fond of church 
muſic (e). His plays are in 2 vols. 12mo. | | - 


SPANHEIM [Ezzx1tr}, an eminent ſtateſman and a learned writer, who though 
a foreigner by birth, yet occaſionally paſſed ſeveral years in England, and ended his days 
amongſt us. He was born in 1629 at Geneva, and apparently had the firſt part of his 
education in that city, whence he was carried by his father in 1642 to Leyden, where he 
was found to have made ſuch a progreſs in literature, that though no more” than thirteen 
years of age, he immediately gained the friendſhip of Daniel Heinſius and Salmaſius [A]. 


[A] Sanaa] This Salmafius, or Claudius de man ＋ gone learning, and grounded his fon in the 


Greek tongues himſelf. The ſon made as 1 


Saumiſe, became remarkable in the 1 annals ſor Latin 
e is generally hopeful a progreſs as the fondeſt father could wiſh; ed to ſeod him 


his conteſt with our poet Milton, and as 


| thought to have meddled above his match in that diſ- we are told chat he could conſirue Pindar very exact- under the 


pore, we are apt to fink hi bencath bis Juſt merit; ly, and make Greek and Latin verſes, at ten years J<ſvits at Dijon, 
it is certain he was a man of very uncommon abilities of age. At eleven he, was ſent to Paris (1), where 4 Heftabo 
and immenſe erudition, deſcended of an ancient and the learned were all aſtoniſhed at ſuch forwardneſs of eras 


to it, having 


noble family, and born at or near Semin in France, parts, and even erudition in a boy. He. ftayed here conceived ſome . 
about 1596. His father, Benignus de Saumiſe, was between two and three years, converſed much with prejudices 


a King's counſellor, eminent in the law, and a mem- the doctors of the reformed church, and confirmed 2 Se! by 
ber of the parliamept of Burgundy. He was alſo a himſelf in that religion, to which he wat inclined be 3 influence of 


mother, who 
3 fore; was a Proteftaut, 


164 


poſt of vicar of 


fore; and being now reſolved to embrace it openly, 

he aſked his father's leave to go to — upon 

obtaining which he ſet off from Paris with ſome 

merchants, who were going to Francfort fair, and 

arrived at Heidelberg in his fourteenth year, He 

brought recommendatory letters from 1/aac Caſaubon, 

with whom he had been particularly intimate at Paris ; 

fo that he was at once upon familiar terms with 

Denys Gothofred, Janus Grater, and others. He 

immediately put himſelf under Gothofred to ſtudy 

os civil law, and applied » it with that intenſe- 

He obliged neſs with which he applied to every thing (2). 
12 father — By the friendſhip of * he had the free uſe of the 
ly by this, and Palatine library, and by his indefatigable ſtudies 
— _—_— therein, he became now known every where to be 
da What Iſaac Caſaubon had ſome years before pro- 
learned matters, Nounced him, ad miraculum dodus. After ſpending 
gained ſo much three years at Heidelberg, he returned to his parents 
upon the old in Burgundy, from whence he made frequent excur- 
89 ſions to Faris, and kept a correſpondence with 7haa- 
after him to the ##s, Rigaltius, and the literati of thoſe times. He 
reformed reli- had begun his publications at Heidelberg, and con- 
gion. tinued them to the end of his life. They gained him 
as much glory as vaſt erudition can gain a man. 

His name was ſounded through all Europe, and he 

had the greateſt offers from. foreign princes and uni- 

(J The Vene- verfities (3). Tis ſaid that our univerfity of Oxford 
tians offered him made ſome attempts to get him thither; tis certain 


a prodigious the Pope made many, though Salmaſius had not only 
72 deſerted his religion and renounced his authority, bat 
be mould not be had actually written againſt the papacy itſelf, He 
obliged to read withſtood all theſe ſollicitations, yer in 1632 he com- 
lectures above plied with an invitation from Holland, and went 
— "= - with his wife, whom he had married in 1621, to 


Leyden, with no other view but to honour it with his 
preſence. Upon the death of his very ancient fa- 
ther in 1640, he returned for a while to Paris, where 
he was highly careſſed by Cardinal Richliev, and af- 
ter his death by Mazarine. After three years ab- 
ſence he returned to Holland, In the ſummer of 
1550 he went to Sweden, to pay a viſit to Queen 
Chriſtina, with whom he continued till the ſummer 
following. The reception and treatment be met with 


wanted chiefly 
to have him 
among them, 


: from this Princeſs, as it is deſcribed by the writer of Peter du Port, Lord of Mouillepied and Boiſmaſ. 


his life, is really curious and wonderful. She per- 
formed for him, ſays he, all offices which could have 

been * even from an equal; ſhe ordered him 
to chuſe apartments in her palace, for the ſake of 
having him with her, at /ateri adbereret, whenever 
ſhe would. But Salmaſius was almoſt always ill 
while he ſtayed in Sweden, the climate being too 
rough for his conſtitution. At theſe times the 4 
would come to his bed fide, hold long diſcourſes with 
him upon ſubjects of the higheſt concern, and when 
no body was preſent, and all the doors being ſhut, 
ſhe would mend his fire, and do other neceſſary offices 
for him, as help — to his 1 * lift him to the 

Theſe lat cloſe foal (4). Hitherto things had gone glorioufl 
22 — hero. He had publiſhed 1. — — 
by Mr Bayle, learned works, which had ſpread his fame all over 
2 _ the world, and nothing but applauſe and panegyric 
6 ke orizing) bad ſounded in his ears. Happy therefore had this 
Latin. hero in letters been, if the good Queen of Sweden 
| had cloſed all ber kind offices to him with clofing his 
eyes; but like his royal maſter Lewis XIV. who was 

a hero without letters, he was unhappily deſtined to 

ſurvive his glory. He was ailed upon to under- 
takce a taſk to which he was not fitted, I mean his 
» book in defence of the royal family of England then 
in exile, which coming out in 1549, met with ſuch an 


' (5) See Milton's antagoniſt in Milton (5), as though inferior perhaps in 


ar ti le. 


learning, ſurpaſſed him greatly in wit, fancy, and 
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Beſides Greek and Latin, he applied himſelf to the oriental languages. In 1645, at the 
age of ſixteen, he publiſhed certain theſes againſt Ludovicus Cappellus upon Hebrew. In 
1649 he loft his father [BI, and ſoon after returned to Geneva, where he was honoured 
with the title of profeſſor of eloquence, though he never performed the functions; but being 
invited by Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine, to be tutor to his only ſon, he went to that 
court, and executed his charge with good ſucceſs. In the mean time, while he employed 
part of his leiſure hours in perfecting his knowledge in the Greek and Latin, there aroſe 
a conteſt between the Elector Palatine and the Duke of Bavaria, which put our tutor 
upon examining all the books and records relating to the conſtitution of the Empire, 
and in 1657 he publiſhed a piece in French, aſſerting The Elefor Palatine's right to the 

the Empire, in oppoſition” to the claims of the Duke of Bavaria. Skill in 


afterwards to Paris, where he met with a kind rela- E'e&cr Polatire, 


ſharpneſs of pen, which galled him fo fatally, that 
notwithſtanding he begun an anſwer to Milton, yet 
he died before it was finiſhed (6), Sept. 3, 1653. (We has 
His character is that of an univerſal ſcholar; he was dene wa: jt. 
knowiug in divinity, in law, in philoſophy, in cri- #®-4 by «fa 
ticiſm, and ſo conſummate a linguiſt, that there was rope S ima» 
_—_ language he had not attained ſame maſtery | ppg 
ia. He was complete in Greek and Latin; he un Charles II. 
derſtood the Hebrew, Arabic, Perfic, Chinele, &c. . 
and he was well acquainted with all the European 
languages. He was the greateſt ſcholar of his own, 
or. perhaps of any time ; bur then his great learning 
was tarniſhed with ſome deteſtable qualities, as an 
immoderate love and admiration of himſelf, a con. (5) A, to his 
tempt of others, and a perfect hatred of all who did perſon, w« — 
not think exactly with him. His works are very have n idea of 
numerous and various. The greateſt monuments of it fem a goed 
his learning are his Note in hiftorie augufie ſeripte- i, 17 in- 
res, and his Exercitationes Pliniane in Solinum (7). Int cond — 
1656 was publiſhed at Leyden in 4to. his EH, Trrtu.!ionz de 
&c. with his life prefixed in that language, from which 24+. {-- Ba, 
the preſent account of him is chiefly extracted. * 
BI He loft his father.) We have the following account 
of chis gentleman Frederic Spanheim, that he was born 
at Amberg, in the Upper Palatinate, Jan. 1, 1600, of 
a good family, and educated under the inſpection of 
his father (8), in the college of Amberg, in 1613. (3 His f:ther 
Being ſent the next year to Heidelberg, he returned . 3 dd Sen- 
home ir 1619, and was ſent ſoon after to Geneva, o 2. b. 
ſtudy divinity. In 1621 he went into Davphine, „ _ 
and lived three years with the governor of Ambrun 9 


0 cle ſtaſtical coune 
as his tutor. Then he returned to Geneva, and went f::'or te the 


tion, Samuel Durant, miniſter of Charenton. In 40 in vg 
O. ing 12 NS 


April 1625 he made a voyage to England, where he — 2 
continued four months, and was at Oxford; but be- d ſon, 
ing driven from thence by the plague, he returned which had made 
to Paris, and was preſent at the death of his kinſman Þ' v1 for 
Durant, who left him his whole library. He now) 
fniſhed his education by learning the ariental lan- 
uages at Paris (9). In 1627 he diſputed at Geneva (9) He bod 
or a profeſſorſhip, and carried it; and about the l-arned Creek 


ſame time married Charlotte du Port, daughter of zud Leun in has 
own country, 


ſon (10), a lady originally of Poictou. He was Oo Eaglih 


admitted a miniſter ſome time after, and in 1641 at Oxford. 
ſucceeded to the chair of divinity, vacated (10) She reckon- 
Benedict Turretin. But tho' the utmoſt endeavours ©* 2 * 
were uſed to k him at Geneva, yet he left — * 
it upon an invitation from Leyden in 1642. and X * 
_ the degree of D. D. at Bafil as a qualifica- 

tion, he arrived at Leyden Oct. the 3d that year. He 
not only ſupported but increaſed the reputation he had 
brought with him ; which however he lived to enjoy 
only till May 1649. His great labours ſhortened his days. 
His academical lectures and diſputations, his preach- 
ing, the books he wrote, and many domeſtic cares, did 
not hinder him for keeping up a large literary cor- 
reſpondence ; befides this he was obliged to pay many 
viſits ; he. viſited the Queen of Bohemia and the 
Prince of Orange, and was in t eſteem at thoſe 
two courts. Queen Chriſtina did him the honour to (17) His funeral 
write to him, in order to let him know how much ſhe ration on the 
eſteemed him, and what pleaſure ſhexook in reading feste prince af 
his works. The chief of theſe are his Dubeia Evan- — is com- 
gelica i his Exercitationes de gratia uniwerſali, and his mended by Bal- 
Orationes (11). Beſides theſe he publiſhed ſome me- zac, in the 19th 
moirs of the life and death of the moſt ſerene Prin- letter of — 
ceſs Louiſa Juliana, Electreſs Patatine, born Princeſs — colleRtion 
of Orange, which be undertook at the Queen of of Conrart Bayle, 
Bohemia's requeſt. He likewiſe wrote a letter 4 to whom this 
Buchananum de controverfiis Anglicanis, = SH 
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SPANHEIM. STUBBE. 
theſe matters hath always been a ſure foundation and ſtep to 
Germany z and there is no doubt that it opened Mr. Spanheim's way to thoſe great and 
various etnployments, in which he was afterwards engaged. In 1660 he publiſhed at 
Heidelberg a French tranſlation of the Emperor Julian's Cæſars, with notes and illuſ- 
trations from medals and other monuments of antiquity (a). He had always an extraor- ) At LGH is 
dinary paſſion for antiquities and medals, but had not yet ſeen Italy, where that ſtudy 7595; <a=< our 


more eſpecially flouriſhed. On this account it was no doubt with the greateſt pleaſure, ns 


preferment in the courts of 


Cum Variorum 


obſerve the intrigues of the Catholic cleftors at that court. He no ſooner arrived than he is wee 
attracted the eſteem of Queen Chriſtina, at whoſe palace there was held an aſſembly of bor omen 
learned men every week; and he dedicated to her in 1664, his Diſſertationes de preftantia — in this 
(65) It was pub- ef uſu numiſmatum, printed at Rome in 4to. (5). The ſame year he took a jourpey to os aka 
— uch en. Naples, Sicily, and Malta, and then returning to Rome, he found there the Princeſs 2 
Jarzed, and after Sophia, mother of George I. King of England. That Princeſs being highly pleaſed to 5:4 oration of 
1 meet with a gentleman whom ſhe had already known as a man of learning, and had cor- In, AD . 
ditions, as to riſe reſponded with upon ſubjects of politicks and. literature, could not be fatisfhed to part with —— 
two large vols. bim fo ſoon as was likely to happen; and therefore, having obtained leave of the Elector H.. 
in folio. The her brother, carried him with her into Germany. Upon his return to Heidelberg in April 


firſt printed at 


London in 1706; 156, he was received by the Elector his maſter with all poſſible marks of eſteem, and was 
the ſecond ar Afterwards employed by him in divers negotiations at foreign courts, The ſame year he 
1717. This is Went to that of Lorrain; next year to that of the Elector of Mentz; then to France; af- 
his capital per”. terwards in 1668 to the congreſs at Breda, and then to France again. After all theſe 
july eſteemed a journeys he returned to Heidelberg, but continued there no longer than while he was de- 
texture of £19= tained by a dangerous illneſs; for upon his recovery he was ſent by his maſter to Holland, 
and afterwards to England. In 1679 the Elector of Brandenburg having recalled his 
envoy at the court of England, gave his employment to Mr Spanheim, with the conſent 
of the Elector Palatine, who likewiſe, at the requeſt of the former Elector, gave him leave 
to continue entirely in that ſervice. — in 1680 he went to France, by order of 
his new maſter, with the title of envoy extraordinary. Upon the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz in 1683, he did great ſeryices to many of che reformed, who found a place of 
refuge in his houſe when they durſt not appear abroad for fear of their perſecutors. In 
1684 he went to Berlin, to receive the of Minifter of State; and the year after to 
England, to compliment King James II. upon his acceſſion to the throne. While he 
performed his maſter's buſineſs with the greateſt exactneſs, he all the time led the life 
of a very ſtudious man; he read and wrote a great deal, maintained a correſpondence with 
the learned all over Europe, and anſwered their letters with the utmoſt punctuality. Af - 
ter an embaſly of nine years, he returned in 1689 to Berlin, where he paſſed his time in 
retirement and among his books, till after the peace of Ryſwick, when he was obliged 
again to quit his ſtudy, being ſent on an embaffy once more to France, where he continued 
from 1697 to 1702. During this interval the EleQor of Brandenburg having aſſumed . 
the title of King, conferred on him that of Baron. With this title he went in 1702 
ambaſſador to England, where he ſpent the remainder of his days, dividing his time be- 
(-) Se Dr tween his maſter's buſineſs (r) and his ſtudies till his death, which happened Oct. 28, 1710, 
Grabe's artic!* aged eighty-one, and he was buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey (d). Beſides his works already (4) He left an 
LI. mentioned, two pieces of his are inſerted in Grzvius's collection of Roman antiquities, one 27 antief 18 
in the 5th volume, De nummo Smyrneorum inſcripto— Scilicet de Veſts et Prytanibus Gr e- England the 
corum diatriba; the other in the 11th volume, intituled, Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad conſtitutionem —— 
Antonini imperatoris de qua Ulpianus, Leg. xvii. Dig. De ſtatu hominum, Exercitationes due. 
Notes of his upon Callimachus are inſerted in Grzvius's edition of that author, Utrecht, 1697 
and alſo notes upon the three firſt comedies of Ariſtophanes, in Kuſter's edition 1709. He 
was Fellow of the Royal Society, and a great benefactor to it. He had a brother, Fre- 
deric Spanheim, who was born at Geneva May 1, 1632, and died May 18, 1701, having 
wrote a great number of books, which were collected and printed at Leyden in three vols. 
(e) See more of folio. They are chiefly, if not altogether, upon ſubjects of theology, to which he was led 
rom, xxix. by his profeſſion, as a miniſter of the reformed church (e). P 


STUBBE[Hensy), an heteroclite genius, who is frequently mentioned in the courſe 
(e) See particu- Of this work (), and therefore ſome more particular account may be expected of him, eſpeci- 
larly the Articles ally as by uncommon parts he made a remarkable figure in his own times, though funk 
55 and Dr. at preſent far into oblivion, yet his memory is ſtill preſerved by the diligence of the Oxford 
on Wallis. antiquary, from whom we learn that he was born Feb. 28, 1631, at Partney near Spilſbye, 
in Lincolnſhire, where his father was a miniſter; and being forced to leave Spilſbye on 
account of his anabapriſtic principles, he went with his family to Ireland. But dying be- 
fore the Iriſh rebellion in 1641, his widow, our author's mother, upon the breaking out of 
that rebellion, fled with her ſon Henry to Liverpool, and thence trudging it on foot to 
London, there ſhe got a comfortable ſubſiſtence by her needle, and fent Henry, then 
ten years of age, to Weſtminſter ſchool, where Dr 1 was ſtruck with his ſurprizing 
parts, and recommended him to the notice of Sir Henry Vane junior, who came one day 
accidentally into the ſchool. Sir-Henry being anabaptiſtically inclined (a), took a fancy to %) $ee his arti- 
Vor. VI. Sue. Tt the e. 
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that he ſhortly after received a commiſſion from the Elector to go to Rome, in order to r 
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(3) To $11 that the boy, frequently relieved him with money 


belly, Bin houſe (5), The 
otherwiſe had no the ſame time ga 


Wood relates, often kic 
him to diſcourſe in the pub 


any 
. — 
boy's exerciſe, 


* 


(4) He publiſhed this 


E 4 1 
B B A 2 


. year, A vindication of bis patron, Sir Henry Vane ; An eſſay in defence of the good old gte nx 


lanea quadam 


Hen. Vane. ir cauſe ; A letter to an officer in the army, &c. Miſcellaneous poſitions concerning governments, ne, 


2 and a P 


50 gen, tas Which he reflected up. ergy 
died ſoon after, Stratford upon Avon in Warwick 
2. Otium litera- 
rum, frye miſcel- 
98 A] Kicked and bexten.) However, through the in- 
— — — 11 bis Jus 8 certainly of no ſmall 
head, of All- conſequence, for the oath called the engagement be- 
ſouls col, where ing framed by the parliament that ſame year, was 
* ſome time after ſent down to the univ by him, 
er perm pane and he procured ſome to be turned out, and others to 
Grecum tran- be ſpared, according as he was influenced by affec- 
fate, and clogia tion or diſaffection. 
Rome er Venetia- [B] He ſettled at Stratford in Warwickſhire.) While 
ram, ſecond edit- he was there he publiſhed The miraculous conformift ; or, 
Ste An account of ſeveral marvellous cures performed by the 
firoking of the hand of Mr Valentine Greatrakes, Oxon, 
1666. This comet, which was much gazed at, and raiſed 
the wonder of many in his time, deſerves ſome no- 
tice here, as follows. He was the ſon of William 
Greatrakes, Eſq; and born at Affane, in the county 
of Waterford, in Ireland, Feb. 14 (St Valentine's- 
day) 1628; was bred a Proteſtant in the free ſchool 
at Liſmore till he was thirteen years of age; was 
deſigned for the college at Dublin, but the rebellion 
breaking R that nation, he was forced with his 
mother to fly for refuge into England, where he was 
(1) Brother to Kindly received by his great uncle, Edmund Harris (1), 
Sir Edward after whoſe death his mother, to complete his edu- 
— — cation, placed him with one John Daniel Getſius, a 
neter s tather. high German miniſter, of Stoke Gabriel in Devon- 
ſhire, with whom he ſpent ſome years in the ſtudies 
of humanity and divinity, being treated by his pre- 
ceptor with much love and kindneſs. After an ab- 
ſence of five or ſix years, he returned to his native 
country, which he found in a moſt deplorable ſtate, 
and therefore retired to the caftle of Caperquin, 
where he ſpent a year in contemplation, and ſaw ſo 
much of the madneſs and wickedneſs of the world 


( Brief account (as he (2) ſays) that his life became a burthen to him. 


of Val. Great- However, about 1649 he became a lieutenant in the 
rakes, Kc. Lond. regiment of Roger Lord Broghill, then acting in 
_—_ 45.57; Munſter againſt the Iriſh Papiſts and others, as rebels to 
OY the then government. A great part of the army bein 
was as weary of ** g 8 8 
this habitation diſbanded in $650, he retired to his native country 


of clay, as ever of Affane, and by the favour of the governor there, 


. was galley ſlave was made clerk of the peace for the county of Cork, 


efthecar, which regiſter for tranſplantation, and juſtice of the peace, 


— — ute But being removed from his places after the reſtora- 
threſhold of tion, he grew diſcontented. In this diſpoſition be- 


death, ſo that ing out of all employ in 1662, he felt an impulſe, 
327 n or a ſtrange perſuaſion in his mind (of which he 
— —4 4 was not able to give any rational account to ano- 
feebled body ther) which did very frequently ſuggeſt, that there 
about, was beſtowed on bim the gift of curing the King's 
evil. This, however, was ſo extraordinary even in 
his own conception, that conſidering what ſort of 
entertainment the ſtory was likely to meet with, he 
thought fit to conceal it for ſome time; but growin 
every day more ſtrongly poſſeſſed there with, at — 
(3) He had been he communicated it to his wife (3), telling her he did 
married ſome verily believe that God had given him the bleſſing 
me. to cure the King's evil, for whether he were in pri- 
vate or public, fleeping or waking, ſtill he had the 
ſame impulſe. Mrs Greatrakes looked on it as no 
better than an idle fancy; but the matter was cleared 
up in a few days after. One William Maker, of Sal- 


. terbridge, in the pariſh of Liſmore, brought his ſon 


iece, intituled, Light ſhining out of darkneſs, with An apology for the Quakers, in Th. Randagy,, 
upon the clergy and the univerſities. After his fejection he retired to g.“ He 
hire B), in the view of practiſing phyſic, which he had 


ſtudied 


grievouſly afflited with the king's evil, both in the 
eyes, cheek, and throat, to our author's wife for ſome 
help by her fill in ſurgery. She acquainting her 
huſband with it, he ordered the child to be brought 
to him, when laying his hands upon him, he prayed 
to God for Jeſus ſake to heal him. This being fre. 
quently repeated, the child was perfectly cured in a 
month's time. Upon this ſucceſs one Margaret Mack - 

ſhane, in the ſame pariſh, applying to him, he cured 

her to the wonder of all, though ſhe had been af- 

flicted with the diſorder ſeven years and upwards, far 

worſe than the former. Hence his fame increaſed, 
and he cured the ſame diſeaſe in many others, not 

meddling with any other diſtempers till about the end 
of three years, when he cured {ome agues; all done 

by ſtroking with his hands. Afterwards he pretend- 
ed the like impulſe for the gift of healing all kinds 
of diſeaſes, This impulſe he felt on the Sunday af- 
ter Eaſter, April 2, 1665, and on „ fol- 
lowing, going to one Mr Dean's houſe at Liſmore, 
he cured a man of a great pain in his loins, and five 
ulcers in his leg, ſo that the man went about well, 
and in two days fell to work at his trade, which was 
that of a maſon. After this our doctor cured many 
diſeaſes of all ſorts by ſtroking, and his name was 
wonderfully cried up. Inthe mean time as he pre- 
tended to have ſome extraordinary aſſiſtance from the 
Holy Ghoſt in working theſe cures, the clergy 
thought proper to take cognizance of the matter, and 
being cited into the Biſhop's court, he was prohibit- 
ed from proceeding any further in that courſe. Upon 
this he came to England in Jan. 1665, where he was 
engaged by Edward Lord Conway, to go to his ſeat 
at Ragley in Warwickſhire, to try the force of his 
ſtroking faculties upon his lady, who for many 

ears had laboured under a moſt violent head-ach; 

ut here the obſtinacy of the diſorder baffled his utmoſt 
endeavours; yet continuing there three weeks, he 
cured innumerable people in thoſe parts, which oc- (4) The : 
cafioned Dr Stubbe to publiſh the piece afore-men- = of 8 
tioned. Greatrakes a ards received the royal count are ex- 
commands to wait upon his Majeſty at Whitehall, tracted from that 
where he ed everal cures, as he did alſo in P%. _ 
and about London. But he was not always ſucceſ- iy the 
ful; on the contrary, March the 7th this year, being cures to an ex- 
employed by one Mr J. Creſſet, in Charter-houſe. traordinary re- 
ſquare, his ſtroking had a very bad effect, where- fined and purifi- 
upon there came out Wonders no miracles; or, Mr Va- 1 
lentine Greatrakes's gift of healing examined, &c. Lond. thought might 
1666, 4to. This piece was written by David Lloyd, iſſue a ſanative 
reader to the Charter-houſe, who reflected much upon 2s well as there 
Greatrakes,repreſentinghim as little better than a cheat. 4 * malignant 
In anſwer to it our firoker publiſhed, 7 bricf accouar ne f, 
of Mr Valentine Greatrakes, and divers of his ſtrange which was uni- 
cures lately by him performed, London, 1666, 4to. (4). verſally main- 
To the end was annexed the teſtimonies of ſeveral tained. See Er 
eminent and worthy perſons, of the chief matters of x More's artl- 
fact therein related, and the whole was drawn up in (6) Birch's bid. 
the form of a letter to the honourable Robert Boyle, of the Royal 
Eſq; who was a patron of our ſtroker, as was alſo Society, and a 
Dr Henry More (5), and ſeveral other members of 3 4 = 
the Royal Society, before whom he was examined(6). DR wo 
He had the character among many of a very 3 p. 21, notes 4. l. 
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ſtudied for ſome years, and upon the reſtoration he applied to Dr Morley, ſoon after Biſhop 


of Wincheſter, for protection, aſſuring him of an inviolable paſſive obedience (); and upon (*) Which was 
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TTY, 
* * a. 
, 


the re-eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy, he received confirmation from the hands of his dioceſan. nl wine 


could or would 


In 16611 he went to Jamaica, being honoured with the title of his Majeſty's phyſician for b. till the cc. 
that iſland ; but the climate not agreeing with him, he returned and ſettled at Stratford. mwunces, © 
Afterwards he removed to Warwick, where he came into very conſiderable 


practice, as he 


did alfo at Bath, which he frequented in the ſummer ſeaſon. However, he did not 


ply fo clofely to his buſineſs as to abate his attention to the tranſactions of the literary 
world, and was often himſelt a principal party concerned [C]. The writings of our au- 
thor, though his life (as will be ſeen) was no long one, were extremely numerous, and upon 
various ſubjets[D]. Thoſe which he publiſhed before the reſtoration, were againſt 
monarchy, miniſters, univerſities, churches, and every thing that was dear to the royaliſts; 
yet he did this more to pleaſe and ſerve his friend and patron Sir Henry Vane, than ou 


nounced, 


of principle or attachment to a party; and when his antagoniſts inſulted hit for 
his tone afterwards, he made no ſcruple at all to confeſs it (e). The truth ig, 
Wood, who knew him at Oxford, that he was no. frequenter of conventicles ng: 
the covenant or engagement, no contractor of acquaintance with notorious M et 
he neither enriched, or otherwiſe adyanced himſelf during the late troubles, wr 
common odium and dangers, or. proſperity of his benefactor. On this accu 
made his peace with the royaliſts after the reſtoration z yet not as it ſhould ſe 


* 


ſome overt: acts on his part. Thus, for inſtance, beſides conforming te the chütch of 
England, he wrote a ſmall piece againſt Harrington Oceans in 1660, which in his preface 


to The good old cauſe, printed in 1659, he;had extolled as if it were the 


in the 


mount. By theſe means he made amends for all the offences he had given. After à life 


of almoſt: perpetual war and conflict in various ways, this extraordinary 


extraordinary end, 


Being at Bath in the ſummer ſeaſon, he had a call from thence to a 
patient at Briltol, and whether becauſe it was deſired, or from the exceſſive heat of the 


(/) Mr Wood weather, he ſet out in the evening, and taking a bye way (f), he was drowned in paſſing a 


lays his head 


then intoxt--FIVEr about two miles from Bath, on the 12th of July, 1676. His 


cated with 
bibb1ng, but 


mere with talk- goniſt, Mr. Glanville, who. was the rector, 


was taken up 


next morning, and the day after buried in the Abbey church at Bath, when his old anta- 


his funeral ſermon. Soon after a phy- 


eee. fician of that place made an epitaph for him, which is inſerted below [E]. | 


and extraordinary perſon (7). However, his - 

5) Lif ary (7) » his Own ac 

15 A count of himſelf puts it beyond a doubt that he was 
Wood, p. 124. an Enthuſiaſt. 1 

[C] A principal party concernea.] Before the reſto- 

1 ration he had joined Mr Hobbes, with whom he 

(y Sce Dr Wal- was intimately acquainted; agaiaſt Dr Wallis (8). 

lis's article, note After the reſtoration, came out his Indian Nectar; or, 

(2), and remark diſcourſe concerning chocolate, &c. London, 1662, 8vo. 

LI. One Antonio Colminero, of Ledeſma, a Spaniard, 

and M. D. was the firſt, perhaps, that wrote upon this 

ſubject, which was done into zh by Capt. James 

Wadſworth, and printed under the title of Chocolate, 

or ax Indian drink, &c. London, 1652, 8vo. Several 

pieces againſt the Royal Society, in a controverſy 

'g) See his arti- with Mr Glanville (9g), He was encouraged in this 


pieces, our author was allowed the uſe of the - 
office at Whitehall, and when both were finiſhed be 
had given him 2001. out of his Majeſty's Exchequer, 
and obtained a great deal of credit with all people 


eſpecially from the courtiers. . The Paris 1 
This being written againſt the marriage of James 
Duke of York, with Joſepha Maria, the Princeſs of 
Modena, gave great offence to many. It was print- 
ed in a half ſheet, after the manner of our gazettes, 
and was preſented with great confidence to. ſeveral 
members of parliament, whereupon a writ was iſſued 
out againſt him, He was taken in the beginning of 
the next month, hurried in the dark from one private 
priſon to another, threatened with hanging, and pat 
to a great expence; ſo that all the credit he had got 


cle, affair by Dr Fell, who it ſeems was no admirer of before was loſt among the generality. 10. Dire&:ons 


the Royal Society; and he made himſelf ſo obnoxi- 
ous to that body, that, as himfelf informs us, they 
threatned to write his life. [Fe -1 

[D] His writings art extremely numerous.) Beſides 
thoſe already mentioned, , he wrote the following, 
1. Medice, cura teipſum: or, The apothecaries plea, in 
fome ſhort and modeſt animadverſions upon a tract, inti- 
tul:d, A ſhort view of the frauds and abuſes of the 
apothecaries, &c. by Chriſtopher Merret, Dr of phy- 
ſic, London, 1671, 4to. 2. An epifiolary diſcourſe 
concerning phlebotomy, &c. ibid. 3. 4 {courſe con- 


cerning the feveating ſickneſs temp. Hen. VII. 4. Are- 


lation of the ftrange ſymptoms happening 2 bite of an 
adder, and the cure theresf.' Theſe two laſt are printed 
with the Epiſlolary diſcourſe. 5. A caveat for the Pro- 
trftant clergy, &c. London, 1671, and again in 1678. 
6. Roſemary and bays ; or, Animadwerſions upon a trea- 
tiſe called, The rehearſal tranſpoſed 1672, 4to. 7. 4 
Juflificatian of the prefent. war againſt the united Nether - 
lands, &c. London, 1672. 8. A farther juftification 
of the preſent war againſt the united Netherlands, Lond. 


1673, 4t0. For the compiling of theſe gwo laſt | 


for drinking the Bath water. 11. Ars coſmetica; or, 
Beautifying art, reprinted in 1679. Stubbe alſd tran- 
ated from Latin into Engliſh, 1. arraduction to 


8vo. written by John Caſa, Archbiſhop 
3. The hiftory of the united provinces of Achaia, Lond. 
1673. written by Jacobus Gothofredas ; and others, 
ſays Mr Wood, which I have not ſeen, 

LE] Epitaph.) It runs thus: 


Memorie ſacrum. Poft warios cafus er magna re- 
rum diſcrimina, tandem heic quieſeunt mortali- 
tatis exuvig Henrici Stubbe, medici Warwi- 
eenſis, quondam ex ade Chriſfli Oxon, rei medica, 
biftoriz, et mathematice peritiſſimi, judicii vivi, 
et librorum belluonis; qui quum multa ſcripſerat, 
et plures ſanaverat, aliorum ſaluti ſeduls preſpici · 
ens, propriam neglexit. Obiit aquis frigidis, ſuffo 
catus 21 dis 4. D. Fulii 1676, Atatis fig.— 


THOMSON 


. 
. 


Mr (-) Ty the preface 
* to his Epiſto 
f courſe 


4 Particularly friends ). The good 
to Mr Aikman, 
death he has, 


with great af- 
ſection, comme- 


copy of verſes 
written dn that 


HOMSON [Jaws], an excellent Britiſh poet, was the fon of 4 
miniſter in Scotland, and born at Ednam in the ſhire of Roxburgh, 
Sept. 11, 1700, He gave early marks of genius, which was diſ- 
—__ the rudeneſs of his puerile eſſays ; and after the 

AN uſual courſe of ſchool education at Jedburgh, was ſent to the univer- 
> ſity of Edinburgh, with a deſign of breeding him to the church. In 

the ſecond year of his admiſſion, his ſtudies were for ſome time in- 
terrupted by the death of his father; but his mother ſoon after re- 
ired with her family, which was numerous, to Edinburgh, 
where ſhe lived in a decent frugal manner, tilt her favourite ſon had not only finiſhed his 
academical courſe, but was even diftinguiſhed, and iſed as a man of genius. Bur 
finding little or no taſte in Scotland for works of kind [], he began to turn his 
views towards London, to which an accident intirely determined him ſoon after. The 
. divinity chair of Edinburgh was then filled by Mr Hamilton, whoſe lectures our author 
attending about a year, there was preſcribed to him for the ſubject of an exerciſe, a pſalm, 
in which the power and majeſty of God are celebrated; of this pſalm he gave a paraphraſe 
and illuſtration, as the nature of the exerciſe required, and in a ſtyle fo highly poetical, that 
it ſurprized the whole audience. The profeſſor complimented him upon it, but at the 
ſame time told him, that if he thought of being uſeful in the miniſtry, he muſt keep a 
ſtriker rein upon his imagination, and expreſs himſelf in a language more intelligible to an 
ordinary congregation. Thomfon concluded from this, that his ions from the 
ſtudy of theology might be very precarious, even though the church had been more his 
free choice than it probably was ; ſo that having ſoon after received ſome encouragement 
from a lady of quality, a friend of his mother, then in London, he quickly for 
his journey; and although this encouragement ended in nothing beneficial, it ſerved then 
for a good pretext to cover the imprudence of committing himſelf to the wide world, un- 
friended and unpatronized, and with the ſlender ſtock of money he was then poſſeſſed of. 


But his merit did not lie long concealed ; Mr Duncan Forbes (a), afterwards lord preſident ( A gentleman 


of the ſeſſion in Scotland, received him very kindly, and recommended him to ſome of his 


him to riſk the publication of his Winter, in March 1726, which was no ſooner read than 
univerſally admired, and from that time he was courted by all men of taſte. Dr Rundle; af- 
terwards Biſhop of Derry in Ireland, took him into his intimate confidence and friend- 
ſhip; promoted his character every where; introduced him to his great friend Lord Chan- 
_— Talbot, and ſome years 1 recommended him to his Lordſhip for a proper com- 

is travels. 


panion to his eldeſt ſon upon Mean while he continued to cultivate his muſe, 


of letters, and a 
learned writer, 


reception he met with where-ever he was introduced, emboldened Sec his article, 


was pathetically 
lamented by our W 
author in a poem 
te his memory. 


and publiſhed the three other ſeaſons, The Summer in the year 1727; Spring in 1728, 


and Autumn in 1730, 4to.(c). We have alſo fome other 

inted before his going abroad [B] in the attendance upon the honourable Mr Charles 

albot. In this tour he made ſeveral judicious obſervations. Upon his return with his works. Se 
charge to England, the Chancellor appointed him ſecretary of briefs, a place of little at- 
tendance, ſuiting his retired indolent way of life, and qual to all his wants. In this happy ton's Ear on 
circumſtance he finiſhed his poem upon Liberty [C], but while he was writing the firſt part, la vr ar Beg. 
he received a ſevere ſhock by the death of his noble friend and fellow t 
hich was likewiſe ſoon followed by another ſtill more ſevere, and of more general concern, 


tical performances 


the death of Lord Talbot himſelf, in 1736 (4). The ſecretary's place falling with his 


A] Little or xo tafle in Scotland.] Mr Murdock 
o es, that though 


the ſtudy of Jury was about 
| this time become pretty general in d, the beſt in 


Engliſh authors being univerſally read, and imita- 
tions of them attempted, yet taſte had made little pro- 
greſs ; the major part criticiſed according to rules 
and forms, and thus were very able to diſcern the in- 
accuracies of a poet, while all his fire and enthuſiaſm 
eſcaped their notice. 

J Performances printed before his going abroad.] 
In 1727 he publiſhed his Poem to the memory of Sir 
Jaac Newton, then lately deceaſed : and the ſame 
year the reſentments of our merchants for the inter- 


ruption of their trade by the Spaniards in America 
running very high, Mr Thomſon zealouſly took pars 
it, and reſolved upon writing his poem Britannia, 
to rouſe the nation to revenge. After this he wrote 
his tragedy of Sepboniſba, which was ated with great 
applauſe in 1729. 

C] His poem upon liberty.) In his travels with Mr 
Talbot, he had viſited moit of the courts and capital 
cities of Europe, and how particular and judicious 
his obſervations were, appears by this poem, which 
conſiſts of five parts thus, intituled, Ancient and mod.rn 
las compared; Greece, Rome, Britain, the proſpect. 


patron, 


his (c) Theſe are ge- 
nerally eſteemed 
the beſt of his 


particular euloge 
of them in War- 


a genius of Pope, 
raveller in 1733, b. 41. eit. 1756, 


(f) Married this Child the Princeſs Auguſta (). In 1745 appeared with applauſe 


the hereditary 
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patron, be; Sound [himſelf from: an"eafy com 


tragedy of Agamiemnon, acted in 1738, yielded a thood ſum. But his chief 
during this interval, was on the protection and bounty of his Royal Highneſs Frederic 


Prince of Wales, who. upon the recommendation of Lord Lyttelton, then his chief fa- 


vourite, ſettled on him a handſorie allowance, and always received him very graciouſly. In 
1739 he wrote his. tragedy of Edward and. Eleanora, defigned for the Rage but never 
ated [DJ. His next dramatic performance was The maſque of Alfred (e), written by 
command of the Prince of Wales, for the entertainment of his Royal Highneſs's court, at 
his ſummer reſidence ar Clifden, where it was acted in 1740, on the birth day of his eldeſt 
upon the ſtage, our au- 
thor's Tancred and Sigiſmunda. In the mean time he had been finiſhing his Caſte of in- 
dolence, which was the laſt piece he publiſhed himſelf. In 1746 Lord Lyttelton procured 
for him the place of ſurveyor general of the Leeward Iſlands, and he enjoyed it'to his death. 
Preſently after he had prepared for the theatre his tragedy of Coriolanus, he was ſeized 
with a fever, which deprived the world of a very good man, as well as a very good poet, 
on the 27th of Aug. 1748. His remains were depoſited in the church of Richmond, 
under a plain ſtone without any inſcription [ EJ. His executors were the Lord Lyttelton 
and Mr Mitchel, by whoſe intereſt the orphan play Cariolanus was brought upon the ſtage 
with great advantage; from the profits of which, and from the ſale of his MSS and other 
effects, all demands were duly fatisfied, and a handſome ſum remitted to-his ſiſters. A 
collection of his works, with his laſt corrections and improvements, was publiſhed in 1762, 
in 2 vols. 4to. and 4 vols. 12mo. With the profits ariſing from the former, which was 
printed by ſubſcription, it was propoſed to erect a monument to his memory in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, which has been ſince executed in an elegant and even ſumptuous manner [F]. 
To both theſe editions is prefixed, by his countryman Mr Patrick Murdock, an account of 
his life and writings, from which the preſent memoir is extracted. 


[D] Never acted.] The favour of his Royal architecture. In his travels he had ſeen all the moſt 
Highaeſs happened to be of ſome prejudice to our * celebrated monuments of antiquity, and the beſt 
author in the refuſal of a licence for acting this tra- productions of modern art; and had ſtudied them ſo 
gedy, which was a conſequence of the miſunderſtand- * minutely, and with ſo true a judgment, that in 
ings that then ſubfiſlted between the court of the * ſome of his deſcriptions in the Poem of liberty, we 
Prince of Wales and that of his father; and this have the maſter pieces there mentioned ſet in a 
uarrel continuing ſome time, occaſioned the like re- ſtronger light perhaps than if we ſaw them with 
faſal of a licence to act a play written by one Pa- *© our eyes. As for the more diſtinguiſhing qualities 
terſon, our author's _—_ in . _ of his mind and heart, they —— — ted 
[EI] A plain flone without any inſcription.] To ſup- in his writings than they can y the pen of any 
1 this Lees. the following character is given 07 * biographer. © There his love of — of his 
Ein. by Mr Murdock: Mr Thomfon, ſays he, country and friends, his devotion to the Supreme 
himſelf hints ſomewhere in his works, that his ex- Being, founded on the moſt elevated and jaſt 
* terior was not the moſt _ make being * conceptions of his operations and providence, 
rather robuſt than I, and he appeared worſt * ſhine out in every page. So unbounded was 
* when ſeen walking alone in a thoughtful mood, his tenderneſs of heart, that it took in even 
but when accoſted by a friend, and entered into con- the brute creation. He was extremely ten- 
* verſation, he would inſtantly brighten into a moſt der towards his own ſpecies; he is not indeed 
© amiable aſpe&t; his features no longer the ſame, © known through his whole life to bave given any 
and his eye darting a peculiar animated fire. He * perſon one moment's pain by his writings or other- 
© had improved his taſte upon the beſt originals, an- wiſe. He took no part in the political ſquabbles of 
«* cient and. modern, but could not bear to write his time, and ſo was reſpeRed, and left undiſturbed 
© what was not ſtrictly his own. What he borrows by both fides. Theſe amiable virtues, this divine 
from the ancients, he gives us in an avowed faith- * temper of mind, did not fail of their due reward. 
* ful paraphraſe or tranſlation, as we ſee in a few The beſt and greateſt men of his time honoured 
« paſſages taken from Virgil, and in that beautiful him with their friendſhip and JR the ap- 
picture from the elder Pliny, where the courſe and us of the public attended all his productions; 
6 — increaſe of the Nile are figured by the * his friends loved him with an enthuſiaſtic ardor, and 
« ſtages of a man's life. The autumn was his favou- * fiacerely lamented his untimely death.” 
© rite ſeaſon for poetical compoſition, and the d 


for ſuch ſtudies, ſo that he would often be heard right hand upon a book open is left arm reſti 


walking in his ſtudy till near morning, humming on an urn embelliſhed with four figures in baſs relief, 
on the other fide ftands a ſmall winged figure, hold- 


| of bays: 


* over what he was to correct and write out the next 
day. The amuſements of his leiſure hours were ing over the urn in his right hand a 
_ © civil n voyages, — the — re- under are theſe lines: 
* lations of travellers; and had his ſituation favour- 4 ; 
© ed it, he would certainly have excelled in garden- Tutor'd by thee ſweet poeny exalts 
« iculture, and every rural improvement and Her voice through ages, and informs the page 
C iſe. Although he performed on no inſtrument, With mafic, image, ſentiment, and thought 
© he was nately fond of muſic, and would ſome- Never w fie KS | 
times liſten a full hour at his window to the Night- OY Vo 3. | 

in Richmond gardens. Nor was his taſte ot Ataris 48, 4. P. 1748. 


exquiſite in the arts of painting, ſculpture, and This monument was crefted in MDCCLXII. 
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vol. VI. sur: U THORNHILL 


competency ' tedactd: ty a ſtate of precartous de 
| pendance, in which he paſſed almoſt all the remainder: of his life. Yet could' not his ge · 

nius be depreſſed, or his temper hurt by this reverſe of fortune; he reſumed. in time his 
ufual chearfulneſs, and never abated one article in his way of living, which: though ſimple, 
Was genial and elegant. The profits ariſing from his works; were not incon ſiderahle 3 bis 


F] His monument in Neflninſler Abbey.) He is re- 
« filence of the night, the time he commonly choſe preſented at full length, in a _— poſture, with his 


(e) He was affifte 
ed in it by Mr 
David Mallet, 
his countrymang 
and good friend 
on many o- 
caſions. 
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THORNHILL {fr Jates)p ao cemineht paitery/was delbvadth fr aneh? 
family — — Theawhilk''t frat of his grundfarbtr; i 


= 
fGaning, and that famous phyfician 
under 2 maſter of ſome fepurataon! 
this maſter's defefts, and being 
with indefarigable diligence 

ciency in his art. In this 


£4} Hh bought ſevers! e 
others was a Virg Annibal Carracce, 
a e, 5 Haare by Pete, It yas An. 
nival Carracce who, with his Brother Augi#ffind and 
touſin-german Ludovico, laid the foundation of that 
celebrated ſ rn 
| academy. Apnibal was born 
in Italy (1). facher, though 
oaibal ar firſt ſtudied painting in 


yventurans : . ino loved the company of men of 
ſenſe and quality; Annibal was always for canverſing 
with his equals, and avoided the ſociety of thoſe that 
were better born than himſelf : Auguftmo b nr 
to domineer by his right of ſeniority, and 
* — deſpiſed t at, and — 
. ing: Auguſtino was very ſalicitous to pro 
by his ſtadies, and Loe to let any Dosis of ſcience 
pe him ; — 9 — — 
way every- where eaſy. us it being almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to make them agree, their father parted them, 
and ſent the elder to Ludovico Carracce, who would 
alſo have his brother Annibal with him, when he 
moderated their antipathy. Their ambition to excel 


apap roy day, they all three entered 
into a very fi fri 5 


ip. After which, Annibal, 
for his further improvement, through Lom- 
hardy, could not contain his rapture at the fight of 
i0's works in Parma. Thence ng to 


Venice, the new charms which be found there in the 


works of Titian, Tintoret, and Paolo Veroneſe, put p 


him upon copying the pictures of thoſe great men with 
cure. 2 Ja all three united in founding a ſchool, as- 
which was ſupported by the prin- 

pn & and the 


chat coonty, y, hole obliqed the bn 
——————ç— 
to improve his talents, and theredy made 4 

he travelled: 
thence went into France, where he bought ſevera} good pictures { 4], and, without pro- 


1 
1 5 | | | li (i * li 1 | * 


careful to give This fotis 4 


f 


A 


apply 70 hiv u De Sydvobatiny ac” 
Ay unn to the t Of tides 
ſtudying it 
e ſemſib e uf 
he appkeck himietf 
„Hoflnad and Flanders; amd from 


genius ia few 


* 1 * 


| F 9:51 $-0,.20447 | bo  CALSERESES Bi 
believing he ſhould profit mere by ſtudying) the war les 
4 
„ ane 
with chrivordivary fatifley. He fad driwn ſever 
Aures & Paris, and amony the'reſt the death of the 
irgia for the church of Notre Dame, when he ſet ant 
for Rome in the thirtieth year of his age. ere t 
Chevalier Marino, who Lad known bim at Paris, re- 
ö— — him to — | a 
dinal having o opportunity of gemiu acquainted 
with Nw. od Marino dying ſoon 1 A | 
o body to encourage him, he co 
ſcarcely maintain himſelf, and *. forced to give 
away his works for fo little as would hardly pay for 
his colours ; this was his lait ſhiſt. However, his 
cour p dig got fail bi, he minded his ſtudies 
2 My, reſo ring, whatever came of it, to make 
ſelf maſter of his proſeſſion. He had Hrdte mon 
to ſpend, and that keeping him out of compeny;- 
retired by himſelf, defigned the beautiful thivgh 
that are at Rome, as well antiquities as the war 
the famous Roman painters. In theſe laſt, indeed, 
he did not much exercife hiarfelf ; he thooghr' it 


» 


of 


the antique figures, he deſi 

formed ford on high iden-ef thninthet hoy mike Why" 

, rangois Hamand, in whoſe houſe 

be lodged, ſtrengthened, and, perhaps, __— 
a N 


* 
* 


clination; be. that as it will, he never 
increaſed in him &s 


of Hercules in the gallery of the Louvre; but che 

fadion of V out ſchool rang athim and his works, 
put him av | The 
- noiſe and b im, he 
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his coach. The Bi- 


do dt himſelf, -could u help 
ity you, Menficur Pouſfin, that 
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— dome 2 thay — ſtructute wih the hiſtory: of the: ſaint moi name — 
— — grand and beautiful — — Pp 

public pieces, particularly, at. Hampton court and-Greenwick-haſpital-CBJi which 

diſplay,a true genius, anda great judgment aud knowledge in treating the! aliegory ; talents 

which muſt neceſſaxily produce: great: and. rich compoſitions. 8 

eſlabliſned his reputatien, prognecd him much emplayment in painting eaſrb picture 

for perſons of quality and fortuge. | By thiy means, hayisig acquired: à cnnſulerable ſhocks 

of. wealth, he laid out part of it in purchaſing the family eſtaten wbiah had been fold. by 

his father, at Thornhill, and where he rebvik- the houſe ia a, Beautifub manner, ta which 

he: retired; in the ſummer · ume, and was. choſen member; of — Weymouch in 

that county, to which church he preſented a curious aher: piace done by: lymfelf. H had 

the honour of knightheod conferred upon him by King George II. but he did not hve to 

enjoʒ it many years, being taken ont of this: world, aften a, year's ſickneſs, in 17 

Thorahilk. In his. perfor he was well-haped,. and: his:humaout) was agreeable, he tes dev 

Gigned. 3. great deal from practice, with a great faciliay of pencik. 1 ſo u 

turned far hiſtory and allegory, was ng leſs. ſo. for portrait, 'landfitip, —— | 

— 2 laſt as a may: ef buſinaſe having built ſeverat houſes. Sir James wad 

a married man, and was ſurvived by two of his children, 2 ſon and a daughter. His for 

was bred a watch- maker, hut that buſineſs at his father's death, being appointed ta 

ſucceed him in the place of ſexjeant-painter to the King. —— — 

1712, was married, in 173 1, to Mr William an. eminent comic. painter, whoſe 

F > po He was horn in 1698, in the pariſh of St Bartholomew, 

London, and was put apprentice to an engraver in falver-plate, aftes the death af his father, 3 

perſoa af good learning, though. af ſmall fortune. The for probably choſe this 

ait required forme ſkill in drawing, to which his genius was particularly turned: accardingly, 

having made ſqme progreſs in the art during his apprentice ſhip, he it with. in- 

defatigable diligence, till at length he acquired a complete maſterſhip therein, and that 

withont any foreign aſſiſtance. His uncommon talents him into the notice of Sir 

James Thornhil, whoſe daughter he married a little before her father's death. In the 

mean time, not content with mere drawing, he proceeded ta finiſh his deſigns with colour- 

ing. in which he likewiſe ſucceeded as ae"? He had been a bene- (*) they — 

Etor ta his paniſh, and preſented that hoſpital with a capital piece, The pool of Betheſda, bara 

in 1736, when he was chofen a governar of ir. The deſign of this piece r 

0 


with an opportunity of ut gdb his 1 talent in expreſſion; the diſeaſes 
flicted attending that pool 


R 
et of prints 
— 


adde in the ſtrongeſt manner, nor is the figure of Chriſt 
bf fd — eng deer of the Jon of Man, When the Found- 
200 Sow atone frmend dad 1 picy you ware, — a veſtibule, where Sir James has repreſented, in two 
Pouſſn, 5 you pave /o — udreo, colours, the winds in the cupola, and on the walls 
nor any diſciples. boys, who ſuſtaim to receive the names of the 


among the paintew-io hat of > great benefaters. Brom thence you aſcend into the re- 
nique ſenlpanne to na- feftory, which is a fine very lofty 

painted marble middle of which King Wi iam and 
than natuml Goſh. Mie invention. in hiſtorical and fa - ailegorically repreſonted ſitrin 
bulous ſuli eds is ingenious, as ar alſo his allegories. — who fo 
His — — mirabla for tharr (tes, the novel 
of the objects. which com poſe them, the natural 
6 the lighineis of 
wleriey of the matters that 


narch 2 giving peace | 
fGgus as of oh the. zodiac ſurround tbe great oval in which 
is painted g the four fcafons are ſeen above; laſtly 


genius was — — ſevere cha- 
racter than graceful. biiymenner was new and fin K 
lar, he was yhe. authes' of ie and as he had no 11. — kata and cbariy. The 
ciples, ſo neither bad be any fellomets. Take him 
altogether, he was not ealy — own 
nation, but nal 
— — 
of the mat di makers in his art, being 
* make ſoak eee 


Aut 


(e) This affront 
might perhaps 
occaſion that re- 
mark of his, that 
the French 
houſes were gilt 
and b—ſh—:r, 


(e) In this 
work he ſhews, 
by a variety of 
examples, that 
round ſwelling 
figures are moſt 


lubyect, 
painting, a 


to his ere 
_ of Hudibras: 
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THORMNKEoHM 
boſpital was ful our painter: erricher it S Another pete upbn * Ne rege. 
Moſes brooght: t» \PharasÞs/ daughter. : 'Hiihebto he wis ſeen in 2 

ic which de had many competitors; · but im the mean time he A e 

out into un unbentem tnc, in which hed became inimitable! 4. ls ſhdh that the Fir iet 
ws che being employed 36 dr deſigns for a ntw' edition 

however that be, it is certain that, Inzeomic ntipg, he exrerded all 
t went before: hin [C]. The ingenious Abbot Du Bos bas often complained, *thixr no 
hiſtory! painter of hig cime went through the ſeries of actions and misfortunes of an heto from 
is cradle to ha wave. What Du Bos wiſhed te ſce- done Hogarth'performet?.” Soon 
after the peace of: Aix la Chapelle he went to Paris, the conſequence of which was his hu- 
morous print of the Roaſt beef of Old England carried into Calais by à jolly friar! White 
our painter was ſketching for-this purpoſe: one of the gates of the tom here introduced, 
he had like to have been taken into cuſtody as a ſpy (c): in remembrance of which, he has 
inſerted his own'pug 
ſhoulder. | About - 1750 he publiſhed his u of Frauty, in quarto, which, though 
ftrang]y attacked in regard to fone of his notions, yet is replete with thoſe ſtrokes that 
ever characterize the works of genius (e). About 1757 his brother-in-law: refigned the 
place of King's: ferjeant- painter in his favour. © He had ſome time before bought a houſe 


at Chiſwick, near London, where, having now ſacrificed enough to his fame and fortune [D], 
he uſually paſſed the greateſt part of the ſummer ſeaſon, yet not without viſiting ocea- 
ſionally his houſe in Leiceſter-fields. About 1762 he complained of an inward pain in 


pleaſing to the ſame of his vitals, which continuing, brought on a general decay, that proved incurable. 
9b herof tare On the 2 fth of October 1764, he was brought from Chiſwick to -Leiceſter-fields in a 


been further 


confirmed by an 
ingenious writer 


on the ſame 
ſubject. 


(2) In the Bri- 
tiſh Chronicle, 
P+ $50, 440, 


(4) It is faid 

Mr Dun- 
comb of York- 
hire gave him 
2001. for this, 
Garrick is re- 
preſented in the 
tent ſcene, 


very weak condition, yet was remarkably thearful ; and receiving an agreeable letter 
from a friend in Pennſifvania, he drew up the rough draught of an anſwer to it; but 


face (d) in a corner of the print; with a ſetjeant᷑ clapping him dn the (4) Hi; be 
dee med 4 re- 


flection upon 
bim, as he him- 
ſelf was ſs ſen. 
fible of the te- 
ſemblance, that 
he humorouſly 
repreſented his 
own favourite 
pug dog by his 
fide in his own 
portraits, 


going to bed, he was ſeized with a vomiting, upon which he rung his bell, and was found 


in ſuch a condition, that he expired in two hours after. His corpſe- was afterwards 
conveyed to Chiſwick, and interred there. He left a very confiderable fortune of his 
own acquiring, which is come into the poſſeſſion of his truly mournful widow, who had 


- [C} He excelled in comic painting.] It has been well! C. „ 4 
0 (2), that it is unjuſt to give his life pictures 11. Calais, or the Roaſt beef of Old Eng- h 
of this kind the character of burleſque or groteſque, land — — — —4 N. 
fince both the one and the other convey to us a de- 12. Paul before Felix — — — — 0 7 6 
from nature, to _ _— —_ DO 13. — with alterations * rc = o 6 © 
rictly adhered. That work in this taſte which 14. Moſes brought to Pharaah's | 
appeared, was his Har/ot's pregreſi, where he launches ter ( — — —  — — P. 4 6 (4) — po 
out his young adventurer a fimple girl upon, the 15. March to Finchley (5), en — to the 
town, and conduct her through all the viciſſitudes of 16. 'Strolling actreſſes dreſſing in a barn- O 3 o Foundling hoſpi- 
wretchedneſs to a premature death. This was paint- 17. Four prints of an Eleftion — —— 2 2 o al, of which he 
ing to the reaſon and to the heart. None had ever 18. Biſhop of Wincheſter —- — — 0 3 @ *** 897ervor, 
babes made the art ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 19. The effects of idleneſs and induſtry, (5) This piece, 
morality and inſtruction: a book like this is fitted exemplified in the conduct of two o 12 o for ſome court 
to every ſoil, and every obſerver ; and he that runs fellow apprentices, in twelve prints | pique or d.lap- 
may read. 20. Lord Lovat '— — — — — 6 1 o be o im 
The Rake's progreſs ſacceeded the former, which, 21. Sleeping — Ex — — — 0 1 O King of Pruffis, 
though not equal to it, yet came ſhort only of that 22. Country inn y — — — — 0 1 o an.encouroger of 
fingle excellence, no other could come near him in 23. Paul before Felix, in the manner of . ſciences, It is 
that way. His great excellence conſiſted in what we Rembrandt — — — — - 5 8 + dy lame 
may term the furniture of his pieces: for in ſubjects 24. Various characters of heads, in five} _ 6 Og 
and hiſtory pieces, the fewer little circumſtances there — | = — ww — —{ * 
are to divide the ſpetator's attention from the princi - 29. Columbus breaking the egg. — — 0 1 o 
pal figures, is reckoned a merit; fo in life painting, 26. The bench — — '—. — — o 1 6 
the greater variety there is of thoſe little domeſtic 27. Beer-ftreet and Gin-lane, two prints © E 0 
images, it gives the whole a greater degree of force 28. Four ſtages of cruelty, four prints — © 0 
and reſemblance. Thus in the Harlet's progreſs, we 29. Two prints of an invaſioa)n—— o 2 © 
are not diſpleaſed with James Dalton's wig - box on 30. 2 — — — — — 0 3 0 
the bed-teſter in her lodgings in Drury - lane; particu- 3r. The five orders of periwvigs — — o 1 0 
was a noted highwayman of that time, In the pieces 33. The times — — — —' '— 0 2 © 
of Marriage a- la- mode, what can be more finely or ſa- 34. Mr Wilkes — '— — — — 0 1 © 
tirically conceived, than his introducing a gouty Lord. Our painter alſo engra ved the figure of 
who carries his pride even into his — and has the late Mr Charles Churchill the 
his very crutches marked with a coronet! ; ſatiriſt. There was it ſeems ſome 
[DJ] Pond 2 to hi fame and fortune.) This arrel between the painter and 
ill appear from the following exact liſt of his prints, the poet, who publiſhed a poem 
as they are bound together in a book, with upon Hogarth, in which be has 
>; 280-1; i Sat e done juſtice to him as a painter, but 
0 3 © drawn his character as a man quite 
1208 68 9 Ares 2 torr] 
2 2 ©: the ſubject, and pi 
111 6 — — | | 
1 6 © 35. The bruiſer () — — © 8 6 (6) This print 
ä ²ͥ T ⁰ 5 — ths 
a wn $ . To which ay be added the author's Sauce of dear: 
0 3 0 
| o 3 0 
' o 7 6 
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all along lived with biar in the maß hehnony und ehe 8, rendered &rquiſite by a 
peculiar chearful ——— tetÞer, ind pleaſarit hv ee Ac to 
all his friends and acquaintance, , A handforme monument is preparing to be erected to 
e <Q . 14 4 


= . 4 © . , ; g | 
his memory by his wid. „„ +iÞ. 
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——ů | TOOK E [Avpzzw], an eminent ſchoolmaſter, and an ingeniqus mathematician, 
alen from was the ſecond ſon of Benjamin Tooke, citizen and ſtationer of London, where he was 
228 — * barn, in 1673 3 and after going through Charter · houſe ſchool, was ſent to Clare-hall in 
Profeſſors, f. 793 Cambridge, and in 1690 admitted. a ſcholar, of the houſe. He proceeded A. B. in 1693, 
is N was, cholen uſher of the Charter houſe ſchool in 1695, and was created M. A. in 
1697 (a). He was then reſident, upon his own charge, at the ſchool, in which he ac- „ Py eiglem 
quitted himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the maſter and other officers of the houſe, 7 2 
that they recommended him. to ſuccetd Dr Hooke in the profeſſorſhip of geometry at eiten in 
Greſham college in 1703 [A]; in conſequence of which, he was choſen into that place bose. wars, 
July 5, 1704; and, on the goth of November following, became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, who met in a room of his apartment, till they left the college in 1710. He was 
a diligent obſerver of the college affairs, and generally drew up ſuch memorials, and other 
papers, as were thought neceſſary by the profeſſors, relating to their common affairs. In 6 
1723 a conſiderable eſtate of ſeveral thouſand. pounds was left him by his elder brother, 
Mr Benjamin Tooke, a bookſeller at the Middle- Temple gate in Fleet-ſtreet, London, 
who died May 24, that year. But notwithſtanding this addition to his fortune, he held 
his place of uſher to the Charter-houſe ſchool, apparently with the view. of beirig raiſed to | x 
the head of it, upon the death of Dr Thomas Walker, which happening in the eighty-firſt | | 
year of his age (5), June 12, 1728, our uſher was accordingly choſen to ſucceed him on (5) He publiſhed : 
the 17th of July following. In May 1729 he married the widow of Dr Henry Levett, 752% vnder the 
phy ſician to the Charter- houſe, which vacating his lecture at Greſham, he reſigned it June e, &c. in 
26th following. From this time he attended no other buſineſs but his ſchool, nor that fen vnn unte 
without difficulty, he had-ſome years before gradually declined in his health, which ended at for grammar- 
laſt in a dropſy, that carried him off January 20, 1731, in the fiſty-eighth year of his age. 
He was interred in the Charter-houſe chapel, where is placed againſt a pillar a white marble 
monument, in the form of a ſhield, inſcribed with a Latin eulogium in length, emulating 
that of his predeceſſor Dr Walker, which faces it. Mr Tooke had taken deacon's orders 
before he left Cambridge, and ſometimes preached ; but devoted himſelf principally to the 
inſtruction of youth, in which he greatly delighted, and for which he ſeemed no leſs fitted 
by his temper than learning. He was naturally of a pleaſant and facetious diſpoſition, 
which rendered his company very agreeable, and much coveted by all who knew him. 
He had made a large collection of books, and publiſhed ſeveral pieces himſelf [BJ. He 


left no iſſue, and was ſucceeded in his eſtate by a brother named Richard, who died in 


the Temple May 23,.1737, and was buried in the church of St Bartholomew the Leſs 
W eſt Smithfield, 


[4] Recommended to facceed Dr Hoole.] The teſti - it, the choice of one to ſucceed him was deferred till 
monial, which was dated March 23, 1703, runs thus: that deſign was dropt again. 
[B] He publiſhed ſeveral picces.) Theſe are, 1. Sy- 
We the maſter and officers of the Charter-houſe, nopfis Grace linguæ, &c. Lond. 1711, 8vo. 2. The 
do hereby certify the Right Honourable the Lord Pantheon, &c. Lond. 1713, 8vo. The tenth edition 
© Mayor, and the reſt of the Honourable Committee was printed in 1726. 3. The whole duty of man ac- 
for Greſham affairs, That Andrew Tooke, maſter cording to the law of nature, tranſlated by Mr Ben- 
© of arts, formerly of Clare hall in Cambridge, hath jamin Motte from the Latin of Samuel Puffendorf De 
© been uſher of the Charter-houſe ſchool for theſe officio hominis & civis, libri duo; the fourth edition, 
eight years laſt 2% during which time, he hath auith the notes of Mr Barbeyrac, &c. Lond. 1716, 8vo. 
approved himfelf a perſon of piety and probity in 4. He tranſlated Biſhop Gaſtrell's Chriſtian inſtitutes 
« his life, and of modeſty and ſobriety in his conver- into Latin, which was publiſhed with the title of I- 
* ſation. We do further teſtify, That, among his fitutiones Chriftiane, &c. Lond. 1718, 8vo. 5. Ovidii 
© other ſtudies, he hath ſucceſsfally applied himſelf to Naſonis Faſtorum, _ fer, Kt. Lond. 1720, 8vo. 
the mathematical ſciences, both in theory and prac- 6. A ſupplemeũt to the account of Greſham college, 


* tice, Witneſs our hands, inſerted in the ſecond appendix of Stowe's Survey of 
| | London, Vol. II. * ii. . 18. edit. 1720, by 
Tuo. Buzxntt, Maffer, Strype. 7. An exact copy of The laft will and Tefta- 
C * Kinc, Preacher, ment of Sir Thomas Greſham, Knt. to which is added an 
* Wu. HZMrson, Regifter, abridgment (1) of an ad of parliament paſſed in the (1) This, tho' 
© Ro. Payne, Receiver, twenty-third Arcen Elizabeth, A. D. 1581, for the Called an abridg- 


ment, was found 
* by Mr Ward, 


5 n 1 
taken from the laſt edition of Stewe's Survey of Lon- ie with the cet 


By the date of this teſtimonial it appears, that the don, printed in the year 1720, and elſewhere : Lond. ginal, to contain 
election had been long expected before it was made. 1724, 4to. 8. Some epiſtles in the Engliſh edition e whole act. 
But this delay was occationed by a ſcheme then on of Pliny's Epiſtles and panegyric, tranſlated by ſeve- (2) Mr Tooke's 
foot, for pulling down Greſham college, and erecting ral hands, and publiſhed by Mr Harley, in 11 vols, epiſtles are di- 
other buildings on part of the ground, which being 8 vo. Lond. 1724 (2), 1 
revived on the death of Dr Hocke, who had oppoſed | P = 


Tuo. War KER, Schoolmaſter, better performing the laft will of Sir Thamas Greſham 
© Raryn WELSTEAD, Reader.” Kat. as alſo ſome accounts concerning Greſham college 


£ 
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TRAP R Cen a divine of encellent und leurning, and no leſs piety, was 
Y the ſecend ſon ef Mr. bk Trapp, Rector of Cherrington in Glouceſterſhire, where he 
1 was born, in 1679. education in ſchool learning under his father, he wus ſent, 
s at the age of ſinigen, in 1695, to Wadham college Oxford ; and having taker his firſt 

degree in arts at the tegular period, was choſen à fellow of his college. He commenced 

A. M. May 13, 17032, and entered into holy orders. It is ſaid he became chaplain to Sir 

Walter St John, grandfather to the famous Henry Viſcount Bolingbroke. However that 

be, it is certain that, in the early part of his life, he indulged too much in voluptuous 

courſes, and cultivated the academical ſtudies no farther than was neceſſary to his im- - 
provement in the belles lettres. Poetry was his favourite ſtudy, his talents lay chiefly - 

that way, and he ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed figure therein, by writing his tragedy called 

Abramule, or Love and Empire, which was ht upon the ſtage in 1704. Four years 

after which, he obtained, in 1708, the poetry profeſſorſhip at Oxford, then lately founded 

by Dr Henry Birkhead [4]. He was the firſt profeſſor, and did honour to the place, 

reading the lectures in Latin regularly, purſuant to the will of the founder, every term 

in the public ſchools. They were drawn up in very elegant language, and were con- 

ſtantly attended by very crowded audiences, not only from the novelty of the inſtitution, ' 

but from the real merit of every performance [BJ. Thus he diſcharged this office with 

univerſal applauſe, during the ten years of its continuance in his perſon, according to the 

rule of the foundation; at the end of which period (a), he turned his thoughts to the more (=) He was e- 
immediate buſineſs of a clergyman, and coming to the capital, was appointed Lecturer of Wagen Mr 
St Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, by the intereſt of Dr Lancaſter, then Vicar of that to the preſent 
church (5), and Provoſt of Queen's college Oxford. He made an equal figure in the . 
pulpit to his former a ance in the roſtrum, and was likewiſe attended with equally 


— 4 _ I Ws, 4 
þ „ * o 
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(P See an c- 
count of him in 
Biog, Brit. Vol. 


VI. parti, crowed audiences (c). the mean time ſiding with the Tory party in ſtate affairs, he (c) The cele- 
3735» C. had been early appointed chaplain to Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, who preſented him to 4 
the rectory of Harlington in Middleſex, a living of good value; and in 1721 he obtained conſtantly from 
the vicarage of the united pariſhes of Chriſtchurch in Newgate · ſtreet and St Leonard's Cheer t hes 
(4) He is faid Foſter-lane in London (d). Here he fixed his reſidence in the parſonage-houſe ſituated in bim. 2 AC 
2 a court of the adjoining hoſpital, and entered into matrimony, He was much beloved Biog. Brit. Vol. 
Laureace Jewry. by his pariſhioners, and being a diligent and faithful paſtor, to which duty he even made 1 r= ©: b, 


his poetical talents ſubſervient, in a poem, intituled, The four laft things, or Death ant 
Judgment, Heaven and Hell, of which he preſented a printed copy to every one of his pa- 
riſhioners. In 1729, and the following year, he preached the ſermons at Lady Moyer's 


the fellowing account of this founder: 'That he was 


lecture, which he printed, under the title of The doctrine of the moſt boly and ever bleſſed 
* wg" [4] Dr Henry Birkhead.) Mr Wood (1) gives us not completed till after the compiling of Mr Wood's 


book. 


ns 200% the ſon of John Birkhead, and born in the pariſh of [] The merit of his ladturet.] They were publiſhed 
St Gregory near St Paul's cathedral, London, edu- afterwards with the title of Prele#iones poetice, &c. 

, cated in grammar learning under the famous Mr in 8vo. He has ſhewn there, in very elegant Latin, 
(2) See an ac= Thomas Farnaby (2), entered a commoner of Tri- how perfectly he underſtood every ſpecies of poetry, 
count of him nity college Oxford in Midſummer term 1633, at the what noble rules he was capable of laying down, and 
— age of ſixteen; and being admitted ſcholar thereof how critically and juſtly he could give directions for 
in this Supp, May 28, 1635, was ſhortly after ſeduced by a Jeſuit, forming a juſt poem. If by a juſt poem is underſtood 
and conveyed to St Omers by one Kemp, a member an heroic hoem, it cannot be denied that he ſhewed 

of the Jeſuits college there; but being regained to the afterwards, by his tranſlation of Virgil, that a man 

church of England, he returned to Oxford, where he may be able to direct, who cannot execute, or 

(3) Faſti Oxon. proceeded A. B. February 11, 1663 (3), and was that he may have the critic's judgment without the 
ol. I. col. 267. afterwards, by the intereſt of Archbp Laud, elected E fire; he has ſtuck cloſe to Virgil in every line, 
a fellow of All- ſouls in 1638, being then eſteemed a has expreſſed the defign, the characters, contexture, 


(4) Id. Vol. II. 
col. 2. 


( 5) See his ar- 
ticle in this 
Supp. 


(6) He mace a 
preſent of his 
works both in 
proſe and ver ſe 
to Dr R. Ba- 
thurſt, and a 
copy of them is 
now in the li- 
brary of Trinity 
ecilege Oxford. 
Life of R. Ba- 
thurſt, by War- 
ton, p. 159, edit. 
1761, vo. 


{7) One of his 


name wrote 4 


tragedy called 
C , or 
Lirenda's m 


the ſubject 


Lond. 1646, 40. 


good philologiſt. He commenced M. A. June 5, 
1641 (4), and was made ſenior of the act celebrated 
that year. Afterwards be entered upon the Jaw line, 
kept his fellowſhip during the uſurpation, and had li- 
berty allowed him by the de of the univerſity, in 
April 1653, to propoſe a diſpenſation to the Congre- 
tion for taking the degree of doctor of phyſic (not 
of law) by accumulation, conditionally that he per- 
formed the exerciſes relating thereto. After the re- 
ſtoration he reſigned his fellowſhip, and became re- 
iſtrary of the dioceſe of Norwich, which he reſigned 
in 1681, had a chamber in the Middle-Temple, Lon- 
don, lived ſome time there and elſewhere in a retired 
and ſcholaſtical condition for many years. He had 
the character of an excellent Latin poet, a good Gre- 
cian, and well verſed in all humanity learning. He 
publiſhed, 1. Poemata in elegiaca, iambica, polymetra, 
antitechnemata & metaphraſes, membranatim quadripar- 
tita, Oxon. 1656, 8vo, 2. Otium literarum, frue 
miſccllanea quadam 22 S c. 1656, 8 vo. Theſe 
are printed with the Miſcallanea of Henry Stubbe. 
3. tle alſo publiſhed, with a , ſome of the 


and moral of his poem ; in ſhort, bas given Virgil's 
account of the aftions. He was prompted to this un- 
dertaking by ſevEral miſtakes in his author's ſenſe, 
which he obſerved in Dryden's tranſlation. He alſo 
charges Dryden with adding or retrenching, as his 
turn is beſt ſerved by either, and with being leaſt a 
tranſlator where he ſhines moſt as a poet : whereas 
it is 2 rule laid down by Lord Roſcommon, that 
a tranſlator, in regard to his author, ſhould fall as he 
falls, and as he riſes, riſe; Mr Dryden, he obſerves, fre- 
quently acts the very reverſe of this precept, of which 
he produces ſome inſtances (8). In general 


diffuſeneſs, Trapp ſaw the fault, but, in a reſolution 
to avoid it, run into the other extreme of too much 
2 a fault which was wittily ridiculed in the 
ollowing epigram: _ 
Keep to thy preaching, Trapp, tranſlate no further, 
Lit not written, Thou ſhalt do no murder? 


Nor did he ſucceed much better by his tranſlation 
of Milton's Paradiſe loſt into Latin verſe, which he 


which is the philological works of H acob (5), anno 1652. publiſhed at his own expence, and was a conſiderable 
12 2 in 4. He alſo wrote ſeveral Latin elegies on divers loyal foſer. However, he wrote ſeveral eccafional ſmall 
1641. au- 


ther was no aca- 
drmian, only a 
r erchant of 

Bri lol. 


perſons that had ſuffered for the cauſe of King Charles 
the Firſt (6), which are ſcatteredly printed in va- 
rious books. under the covert letters ſometimes of 
H. G (7). His foundation of the poetry lecture was 


ms, which are not unworthy of him, ſome in Eng- 
—_ _ in Latin, — the Muſe Anglicanæ, 
a longer piece, in » The laſt things, 

Sc. mentioned oe. 0 


| Trinity 


it is al- (8) Preface to 
lowed, that Dryden often runs out into a blameable Eneis, p. 33. 89. 
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defended and freed, to whith he fubjoined fome Sermons on #he patable of Dives 
.... 2 
: drae pri in religion;. ich came out in 1730. L 
his fp at 8 Martin 3 which he held to his death, he was much concerned to 
ſce the great increaſe of Popery in that pariſh ; and, in the view of giving a check to it, 
he publiſhed a piece, intituled, The church of England defended againſt the falſe reaſoning 
of the church of Rome. Aſter a painful and laborious life ſpent in the faithful diſcharge of 
his miniſterial duties, he expired November 22, 1747 [CJ, with the character of a pa- 
thetic and inſtructive preacher, an excellent ſcholar, a diſcerning critic, and a very exem- 
plary liver. He had been created D. D. at Oxford by diploma February 1, 1727 (e), and Fargo ad 
no doubt would have been rewarded with higher preferments in the church, had his friends 
continued to ſhare in the ſtate. He left one fon, an only child, of his own name, who 
was bred at New college Oxford, where he took the degree of A. M. Jan. 14, 1742 (); V lien. 
and entering into holy orders, became Rector of Stratheld-Sea and Stratfield-Turgis in 


urgis 
Hampſhire. In 1752 he publiſhed a collection of his father's ſermons, with the title of 
Sermons on moral and practical ſubjefs, in two volumes octavo. 


[C] He died at Chriflchurch.) In which church a Underneath is the —_— epitaph, written by 
monument is erected, with this inſcription : himſelf : 

Death, judgment, heaven, and hell; think, Chriſtians, 

To the memory of the Reverend and Learned 1 : 


You ſtand on vaſt eternity's dread brink. (think, 
Jostein Trayy, twenty-ſix years Vicar of the Faith and repentance, piety and prayer, | 
united pariſhes of Chriſtchurch Newgate ſtreet Deſpiſe this world, the next be all your care. 
and St Leonard's Fofter-lane, London, and Thus while my tomb the ſolemn filence breaks, 
Rector of Harlington in Middleſex. He died —— _ —_ — 2 
zd . Tho dead, I preach, if e er with ill ſucceſs 
the 22d of November 3747, =tatis 67. Living, I trove th' important truths to preſs, 
Your precious, your immortal ſouls to ſave, 
Hear me, at leaſt, O hear me from my grave. P 


* 


TRENCHARD [Tons], a ſtateſman and patriot of diſtinguiſhed merit, was de- 
ſcended from an antient and wealthy family (a), being the ſon of Sir John Trenchard, fe- () See bis mo- 


cretary of ſtate to King William III. who having this ſon born to him in 1669, was not a Te. 


wanting to give him a liberal education; after which, deſigning to breed him to the law, OED 
he ſent him to one of the inns of court in London. Here he applied himſelf diligently 


- to that ſtudy, became well ſkilled in it, and was called to the bar ; but quitted in a ſhort 


ſetſhire, he joined the Whig party, and in that ſta- 1. The natural hiftory of ſuperfiition, 1709, 8vo. 2. Con- 


time the practice of that profeſſion. His father's example concurring with his own incli- 

nation, led him to the ſtudy of politics and ſtare affairs; and this humour was particularly 
encouraged by his obtaining the place of a commiſſioner for the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, 

after the reduction of that kingdom by King William in 1690. This favour flattered his 

ambition, entered him into the miniſtry, and he ſoon made a conſiderable figure. By the 

deceaſe of an uncle, and a marriage to a gentlewoman with a conſiderable fortune, he came 

into the poſſeſſion of a good eſtate, and the proſpect of a much better, which alſo fell into 

his hands on the demiſe of his father [A] in 1695, whom he ſucceeded likewiſe in the 

Houle of Commons, being elected a burgeſs for Taunton in Somerſetſhire (5). In this (5) The family 
ſituation he ſoon became a leading member, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings in the 3 
political way. He had for ſome time diſcerned the miſchiefs which threatened the con- county, about” 
llitution by a ſtanding army, and as ſoon as the neceſſity of it was removed by the peace Babel. 

of Ryſwick in 1697, he reſolved to exert his talents againſt its continuance. In this ſpirit 

he publiſhed the ſame year his remarkable pamphlet, intituled, An argument ſhewing that : 
a. ſtanding army is inconfiſtent with a free government, and abſolutely deſtructive to the 
conſtitution of the-Engliſh monarchy. This was further urged by A ſbort biftory of ſtanding 
armies in England, publiſned in 1698. Theſe pieces were drawn up with ſo much elo- 
quence and force of reaſon, as procured a majority in the parliament, which obliged the 
King to fend home his Dutch guards, and reduce the army to a very moderate ſtandard, 
though with great reluctance (c). After this, he proceeded to employ the ſeveral () See bis mo- 
other pieces, upon the various occurrences of ſtate affairs, from 1709 to 1719 [B when {rignon below 
he began to turn his thoughts upon the ſubject of religion. He had before taken into his 

houſe, as an amanuenſis, Mr Thomas Gordon, a Scotſman, of good learning and parts, 

who improved them ſo much by his maſter's converſation and inſtructions, as to become a 


[4] His father.) This gentleman was bred at Viſcount Sidney, who reſigned thofe ſeals March 3, (3) Salmon's 
New college Oxford, of which he became a fellow; 1691, O. 8 (2). This poſt he held to his death, N 
after which, being elected one of the repreſentatives which happened in the beginning of May 1695 (3). 1 
in parliament for the borough of Taunton in Somer- [B] He publiſhed ſeveral pamphlets.) Theſe are, 2 year, 

tion was very active againit Mr (afterwards Biſhop) fiderations on the public debtr. 3. A compariſon of the 

Kennet, on occaſion oo pamphlet publiſhed by him '' propoſals of the E. South. Sea company. A A 

in 1680 (1). In the ſame ſpirit continuing ſteady to /erter of tba, &. 5. Thoughts on the Peerage bill. 

his ſtate principles till the Revokation, he fucceeded 6. Refle#ions on the Old Whig. Theſe laſt five were 

in the office of principal ſecretary of ſtate Henry Lord all publiſhed in 1719, 8vo. | low 
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fellow-1 | wich. ? in _ . . 2 | | * 
v Aritet wich him; and in November apy bags ————ç—«᷑—6 


cally N facies of Letters, under the nam of Cate CJ. opon 
Theſe were firſt printed in the London, and afterwards in thitBrich 


laring to the public. 


Journal, and, were continued, with very great ri 
ho gave way to fate in December 1723 L 


Treachard, w 


2 Cato letters. ] Some of theſe were written by 
5 Mr Trenchard, under the name of Diogenes, upon ſeve - 
ral points of religion, which were thought exception- 
able, and animadverted on by Mr John Fackſon, who, 
in 1 725. printed; A defence of human liberty, in 


(4) See his ar- 0 Cato's letters (4), in the Britiſh Journal, No xxx 
ticle in this Sup- and xxx1; and in Cato's letters Mr Trenchard having 
— beſtowed the higheſt commendations upon Barclays 
Apology for the Quakers, excepts againſt his. firſt 
principle of immediate revelation, which our author 
would willingly exchange for human reaſon : Aud this 
done, he ſays, he could have readily ſubſcribed to a great 
part of his ſyſtem. The ſame cenſure being made by 
others, occaſioned Barclay to write an anſwer in La- 
tin, which came out in 1686 in Engliſh, under the 
title of The pofſubility and neceſſity of inward and imme- 
(5) See his ar- diate revelation of the ſpirit of God proved, &c (5). 
ug — After Mr Trenchard's death, theſe papers were col- 


lected and publiſhed by Mr Gordon, under the title 
of Cato's letters; or, . on liberty, civil and religious, 
and other important ſubjefs, in four volumes octavo, 
the fourth edition of which came out in 1737. In the 
preface the publiſher ſets forth their purpoſe and de- 
fign in the following terms: * As they were (ſays he) 
* the work of no faction or cabal, nor calculated for 
* any lucrative or ambitious ends, or to ſerve the pur- 
« poſes of any party whatſoever, but attacked falſhood 
and diſhoneſty in all ſhapes and parties, without tem- 
* porizing with any, but doing juſtice to all, even to 
* the weakeſt and moſt unfaſhionable, and maintain- 
ing the principles of liberty _= the practices. of 
* molt parties; ſo they were dropped without any 
* ſordid compoſitions, and without any conſideration, 
* ſaye that it was judged that the public, after all its 
terrible . was become calm and ſafe. 
© They had treated of moſt of the important ſubjects 
in the world, and meddled with pubhc meaſures 
and public men only in great inſtances.” 

[D]: He died in 1723.] The following monumental 
euloge of him was publiſhed by Mr Gordon in The 
Independent Whig : ; 


Jobannis Trenchard Armigeri, 
Qui, quamvis antiqua ſtirpe ortus, multiſque 
ODOpibus florens, a | 
Neque domo neque pecunia fibi laudem 
Aſſecutus eſt. 85 
Quan alii claritudine generis, 
Majoribys innixi; 
Quam alli divitiis 
Gloriam oſtentagt, fortuitam et inanem ; 
| His virtute ingenioque 
Sinceram, propriamgue, et manſuram fibi, comparavit. 
Solertia et morum ſapQitate imaginibus domus præluxit. 
Vim animi, integritatem yite, illpftrium ſuoq; caritatem, 
Pauci 2quarynt, anteceſſere nulli. 
Puexitia vix egreſſus foro vncavit, 
Legum peritus, cauſis orandis validus ; 
Sed jurgiis ſorenſibus atque lucro ſtatim valedicens 
Segeſſum dilexit, vitamque priv atam: 


Reipoplicæ tamen curam nunquam ſibi neglectam 


| -- Neque deppſuit, nee fruſtra exercuit; 
Dominationis cujuſvis generis hoſtis perpetuus 
- 1 Ee vere timendas... .. | | ; 
Libertatis priſcique moris 
Cuſtos rigidus, vindex acer, 
Simul naturz humanz, pravitatis hominum, 
Ambituſque, et calliditati tum, 
Gnarus et probe * 
Prætextus eorum A conſultis 3 Domino 
Magiſtratum diſcriminare valuit, 
5 


reputation, almoſt to the death of Mit 
D The immediate canſe of his 


Vimque et ſuperbiam quandocunque lareſſerunt 
Summa facundia increpare auſus eſt, | 
' Miſſionem exercitus,  _. 
Poſt finem belli Gallici Gulielmo Principe, 
Oratione ſcripta adhuc juvenis 
EMagitavit atque obtinuit 
Invitis aulicis et frementibus. 
Par ipſe et ſummis negotiis, 
Et honores meritus, ſed aſpernans 
Artibus privati przcelluit. 
Myſtarum Rabiem, 
Triſtes Fanaticorum ineptias, 
Libertati civium inhiantium 
Semper averſatus, 
Petulantiam illorum et aviditatem 
Acriter redarguit et coercuit. 
h Nec Deum Optimum Maximum 
Truculentiz effræni vel vociferatui inani annuere, 
Aut lapſu et erroribus mentis offendi, 
a Ratus eſt. 
Annos v poſt x vixit, fibi ſatis, 

At non patriz, non amicis, nec uxori. 
Czterum, ut fine labe vitam tranſegerat, 
Mortem abſque formidine obiit, 

Liberis viris et boni nunquam non defiderandus. 
Manet monumenta ingenii ſemperque manebunt 
Scriptis multi generis ſacrata. 


Thus Engliſhed by the ſame author : 


A monument erected to the memory 
- Of John Trenchard Eſq; 
A gentleman deſcended from an antient family, 
And conſpicuous for abundant wealth; 
Yet neither from his race nor fortune 
| Did he derive his principal renown. 

Some boaſt a glory derived from the luſtre of a long deſcent, 
And rely upon the merit of their anceftors ; 
Others paint the glory of their wealth. 

Vain and accidental is all ſuch glory. 

His was of his own acquiring, 
Perſonal and permanent, 
The pure reſult of his virtue and parts. 
In his native accompliſhments, and truth 
Of his morals, 
| He gained a ſplendor ſurpaſſing that of his houſe. 
In vigour of ſpirit, integrity of life, 

In tenderneſs to his country, to his kindred and friends, 
: Few ever equalled him, 
| None ever ſurpaſſed him. 

Whilſt yet a youth, he attended the bar, 
Learned in the laws, and a powerful pleader ; 
But, ſoon abandoning the ſtrife of ſuits, 

He preferred retirement and a private life. 

He was concerned, however, for the public, 

A concern ever inſeparable from his thoughts, 

He neither renounced or exerciſed in vain. 

Of incroachments of domination of every kind 

A conſtant and formidable foe, 
Of public liberty and primitive inſtitutions 
A rigid afſertor, a powerful champion. - 

From obſervation he knew, from a juſt principle he ſpoke 
The frailty of human nature, and the flatteries of men, 
Acquainted with the ambition and artifice of men in power, 

_ | Between 


TRENCHAR b. 


death appeared to be an ulcer in his kidnies. He is faid to have thought to 
with too much ſolicitude, to have done what he did too intenſely, and 
1 and activity of the head, which brought upon him many bodily dil 
is ſuppoſed at laſt to have worn out the ſprings of life. He left no wri at 
him, except two or three looſe papers, once intended for Cato's letters (d). 
iſſue ve by his wife, who, finding Mr Gordon very uſeful in managing her affairs, contin 
him in her ſervice, was much pleaſed with his company, and, having paid a decent tribute 
of tears to the memory of her deceaſed huſband, entered ſome time after into a ſecond 


marriage with this ingenious friend and l [E], who had. ſeveral children by her. 
She ſurvived him, is ſtill living, and is now the ſecond time-a widow. 
Between their outward pretences and real purſuits, rr 
Hie could well diſtinguiſh, : - , He encountered death withoat fear: 
As bee che works gtagtipem ent lpia inker. A many ail nouns van held el 
Ever reſolute to encounter every public violence, - ', -—- Worthy to be for ever lamented. I | 
And all the inſolence of power, He died on the xv1 day Den en 
With conſummate eloquence, |, fie yenſuganyyarts, Bore the | 
The diſbanding of the army after the war, Zach as will for ever main 
In the reign of King William, _ Cionſccrated ta time and poſterity, 
By an argument written and publiſhed in his youth, | Ins writings of various kinds. 
| He undertook to procure, ., 4 - | +2 
ee, | ppt re pn 
And even ſucceeded in it, related concerning Mr Trenchard's life, and in 
b _ light, ile bones, reader will bear wick har Falfome 
To the higheſt affairs his parts were equal; fattery not elegantly e therein. 


But he deſerved public honours, * e 


face to Cato / letters, gives, in the dedica- 
And deſpifing them, he ſbone in the accompliſhments tion, the ſubſtance of this monumental culoge, de- 


H 4 
(13) He . 


Ales f 
9 
— 
wo. Sre an ac- 
count of it in 


Of private life Agrek abiliei he _ ſet . — no hi ger = 1 2 
To the whole crew of viſionaries and myſtics, $ ties and many reues T4 
| | lings were fmall, his talents 
To the direfal followers of all bigots, « probity equal to his taleats; = rr; one 
i His enmity was bent and perpetual, of the worthieſ, one of the ableſt, and one of the 
As men ever ſtriving againſt the liberty, againſt the poſſeſſions 8 — 2 men, that ever any coantry was bleſſed 
Chriſt wi | 
es be, he refrained ' 12 with in Trenchard i , ane. 
ESP r.Trenc in 
The petulant ſpirit and force of ſach men. riodical paper, which appeared firſt in 1720, and 
| That the God of nature ſupremely Trenchard 8 death, Was 'continued ſeveral years by 
| Og * Mr Gordon, who afterwards publiſhed the collection 
Supremely good, SK | under the title of The /ndegendent Whig, in which the 
Could never approve of cruelty, fame ſpirit which appears with more decent 
Or advert to clamour and empty ſounds,, _ 22 letter. 1 the l in ſtate, ſhews 
itſelf under mach - more 'gla colours aſt the 
Or could ever be offended with the miſtakes . . ' Means laidockeatls —— 
And roamings of the human ſou], * — 5 — — * — 
f Was what his rational heart could never. conceive. | whom was ſo o much captivated with it, as to encourage 
To the age of almoſt Lv he lived, | the author by a Ar After all, it is univer- 
An age to bimſelf ſufficiently long ſally agreed that beſt work- of Mr Gordon is his 
But not fo to his cod his friend tranſlation of T acitzs, enriched with various diſcourſes 
| 9 | —_— | nds, by the editor. He alſo publiſhed an * A 
Nor to his lady. 88 | e a 
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ANDYCK [Sir AnTrony], a moſt illuſtrious painter, who lived 
many years, married, and died in England, was the fon of a mer- 
chant at Antwerp, where he was born, in 1598, of a mother who 
was admired for painting flowers in ſmall, and for her needle- works in 
filk. He was placed with Henry van Belen, who had ſtudied 
at Rome, and painted both in large and ſmall. But the fame 
of Rubens drew away to a nobler ſchool the young congenial artiſt ; 
a R Rubens, much pleaſed with his excellent talents, concealed nothing 

£2 536 es from him, that was neceſſary to make him a fkifful artiſt ; and the 
pena oe EY ily raiſed him to the glory of an affiſtant to his maſter. This 
was of the hi advan and enabled him to perform ſeveral hiftorical pieces 
deſigning (a), two or three of which he made prefents of to Rubens, as he did 
alſo the famous portrait of Rubens's wife, to which branch of the art his genius particularly 
AJ. Aſter this, he went, by the advice of Rubens, to Italy. His firſt reſidence was 
— ds oa, from whence he went to Venice, which may be called the metropolis of the 
with thorw, FPlemiſh painters, who ſeem ſo naturally addicted to colouring, that they ſee Italy only 
with Flemiſh eyes. Here he imbibed ſo deeply the tints of Titian, that he is allowed to 
a nearer to the carnations of that maſter than even Rubens [BJ. From Venice he 
went to Rome, where he lived ſplendidly, avoiding the low converſe of his countrymen, 
and was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pittore Cavaliareſco. It was at Rome that he drew 
that capital portrait of Cardinal Bentivogho, who had been nuncio in Flanders, had a par- 
tiality for ther artiſts, and as he celebrated their hiſtory with his pen, was almoſt immor- 
talized by one of their beſt pencils. From Rome he went by invitation to Palermo ; there 
he painted Prince Philipert of Sevey, the viceroy, and a paintrefs of ſome note, Sopboniſba 
Angiaſcula, then at the age of ninety-one ; but the plague ſoon drove him from Sicily. 
He returned to Genoa, where he had gained the higheſt reputation, and where he had 
done many conſiderable works. He returned to Antwerp, and practiſed both hiſtory and 
portrait; of the former he did that incomparable altar-piece for the monaſtery of the Au- 
guſtines at Antwerp, where St Auguſtine is repreſented ſtedfaſtly looking up to heaven, 
which appears all open and ſhining with light ; of the latter are the celebrated heads of his 
2 — artiſts; he drew them in chiaro oſcuro, in ſmall pannels; admirable is the va- 
riety of attitudes and airs of heads; but in thoſe pieces he meant to ſurpaſs as well as re- 
cord, His fame ſoon reached Holland, the Prince of Orange ſent for him to draw his 
Princeſs and childrens pictures, which he performed to admiration. At length hearing of 
the favour which was ſhewn to the arts by King Charles I. he came to England, and 
lodged with his friend Geldorp a painter, hoping to be introduced to the King. It is extra- 
ordinary that he was not, he went away chagrined ; but his Majeſty ſoon learnt what a trea- 
ſure had been within his reach, and ordered Sir Kenelm Digby (who had ſent to Vandyck) 
to invite him over. He came, and was lodged among the King's artiſts at Black-friars. 
T hither the King went often by water, and viewed his performances with ſingular delight, 
after ſitting to him himſelf, and beſpeaking pictures of the Queen, his children, and 
his courtiers. He likewiſe made him his painter, conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood, July 5, 1632, and granted him a ſalary of 2001. a year, which was ſettled 


[4] His genius particularly lay to portraits.) It has 
8 La 3 applied himſelf to portraits 
by the advice of Rubens, — began to grow jealous 
and envious of him in hiſtory painting. This jealouſy, 
Mr Walpole thinks, Rubens's liberal nature was not 
capable of entertaining, and aſcribes.the envy, if there 


If Rubens had been jealous of Vandyck, would he, 
as all their biographers agree, have adviſed him to 
* Italy, whence himſelf has drawn the greateſt 
ights ?? | 

[B} He approached nearer to the carnations of Titian 


was any, or at leaſt emulation, rather to the ſcholar 
than the maſter. * If Rubens (ſays he) gave the ad- 
vice mentioned, he gave it with reaſon, not mali- 
ciouſly ; Vandyck had a particular genius for por- 
traits, his draperies are finiſhed with an accuracy not 
appoſite for hiſtorical compoſitions in colouring, of 
which he is fond, particularly of white and blue ; his 
back grounds are heavy, and have ſameneſs; 
befides, bis invention was cloudy and tame, tor does 
he any-where ſeem to have had much idea of the 
paſſions and their expreſſions ; portraits require none. 


than Rubens did.] Mr Walpole obſerves that Sir An- 
thony had more delicacy than Rubens, but, like him, 
never reached the grace and dignity of the antique ; 
he ſeldom even arrived at beauty. His Madonnas 
are humble, his ladies ſo little flattered, that one is 
ſurprized he had ſo much cuſtom. He has left us to 
wonder that the famous Counteſs of Carliſle ſhould 
be thought ſo charming ; and had not Waller been a 
better painter, Sachariſſa would bu im- 
preſſion now, Que excellence he had (wy por- 
trait painter ever attained, except Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler) the hands are often the fineſt part of his pictures, 


upon 
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VANDYCK. 
him wing I 
Nagy a ay gi ha, RF be Be 
was indefatigable [C]. 


cant iris 
44. 
to 


ir, like his maſter 
urſun of enleliphers 


portion with her, except her quality and beauty, in which ſhe 
urpaſſed moſt of the ladies of the Engliſh court, and had the honour of being allied to 
the —— 2 N 3222 his humour, which naturally led him to | 
magnificently dreſſed; he | o a numerous and gallant equipage, and kept ſo good a 
table in his apartment, that few princes were more Mo. & bs — it 4 

certain the match did him no ſervice with the King, who, on the contrary, began 
him with ſome coldneſs. This change drove him to Paris, in hopes of being employed 
there in ſome public work. He wanted to vie with his maſter in c ting what he had 
left unfiniſhed in the Luxembourg gallery; but he was diſappointed, Poyſfis was then the 
favourite at that court. He therefore returned to England, and in the fame humour of 
executing ſome public works in competition with Rubens, he propoſed to the King, by Sir 

Kenelm Digby, to paint the walls of the Banquetting-houſe with The hiſtary and proceſſion 

of the order of the Garter. The propoſal ſtruck the King's taſte, and V andyck drew a ſazall 

ſketch of the deſign in chiaro dſcuro t but the project came to nothing. It has been com- () 1% Lenp- 
monly aid, that it was rejected on the extravagant price of 80,0001. demanded by guy der, mother of 
(c) Sex Fenton's painter (c), Which is thought by ſome to be incredible (d). However that be, it is certain Plane 


notes on Waller's certam Pomfret, who 


po-m 30 Van- the civil war prevented any further thoughts of it, and the death of Vandyck would bave ws x: Rome 


* 


ck. interrupted the execution. He died in Black- friars December 9, 1641, and was burried on bin, haf 
(4) Mr Wal- the 11th at St Paul's cathedral, near the tomb of John of Gaunt (e). He was in perſon Vandyck, with 
— * low of ſtature, but well proportioned very hand ſome, modeſt, and extremely obliging $ of his — 
his diſbeliefof t. and moreouer a great encourager of all his countrymen, ' who excelled in any art, moſt of m meg 
(f) Namely, whoſe pictures he drew with his own hand, and which were engraven after him by the beſt * 


for him, it was 
eben. Pon. engravers of that time (/), and ſome were etched by himſelf, By his wife he had e the | 


cn, z daughter L DI, who ſurvived him, and was afterwards married to Mr Stepnep, a geatle- 4m. 


ſl 


{C] #bs 3 wes indefatigeble.) He often de- or have come after him, and that his kiſtory pieces, 
tained the perſons of thoſe that ſat to him at dinner, in the opinion of good judges, deſerve a among ; 
for an opportunity of ſtudying their countenances, the painters of the firſt rank [z). To conclude, as (2) De Piles in 
and of retouching. them after dinner. Sir Peter Lely this great maſter did the number, of che moſt oglh, mr 
told a friend, that Laniere aſſured him he had fat to valuable of his performances in England ; as the 269, 3 
him ſeven intire days from 3 to evening, and nius of our country preſerring its to h (4) Addition to 
that notwithRending Vandyck had not once let him pieces, inclined him to apply hi wholly to paint- De Piles, by 
look at the picture, till he was contented with it him- ing after the lite, as he received all the encourage- J. B. p. 270. 

(1) Vandyck {elf(i). Agrecable to this remark of Mr Walpole, ment in England which was due to his merit, lived, -= - 
was fond of it is obſerved by Mr De Piles, that our painter took married, and died here, ſo he moſt deſervedly ought warn qe 
muſic, and 5", © his time to draw a face when it had its beſt Jooks on; to be placed in gur ſchool, of which be is the » Conte's cabinet, 
art, in which be Obſerved its charms and graces, he kept them in and indeed of the artitſelf (3). Vol. I. P. 182. 
Laniere excelled, bis mind, and act only imitated nature, but heightened [D] He bed & daughter by his wwife.) Befides her, 
and was retained it as far as he could, without altering the likeneſs. Vandyck had alſo a natural daughter, called Maria 
ys N He always drefied his figures according to the faſhion Tereſa, to whom, as appears by bis will ia Doctor s- 
ww, this Of the times, from which be drew what was moſt for Commons, he left 4000 I. then in the hands of his 
portrait that de- the advantage of painting, and ſhewed by it, that no - filter Suſannah Vasdyck, a nun in a convent at Ant- 
termiged his thing is tgo hard for art and genius, which can make werp, whom he —_ truſtee to this daughter. To 
Majeſty to invite the moſt ungrateful things beautiful. Thus, befides his fifter Iſabella he bequeaths 150 gilders yearly ; 
a. Pong tbe wuth in Vandyck's pictures, there is an art which and in caſe his daughter Tereſa dies unmarried, he 
time. Walpole, We painters before him ſeldom made uſe of; nay, bequeaths the I. to another ſiſter, married to Mr 
See alſo the ar- Vandyck himdelf has not always put his artifice in Derrick, and her children. To his wife Mary, and 
ucle of Villiers, practice, without abuſing it, elpecially in the latter his new born daughter Juſtiniana, he gives all his 
' Vol VI. pest of his liſe. Indeed, his laſt portraits want much goods, affaito, als means dns © him in England 
baden at, of the deauty and correfinels of his firſt: his judg- from King Charles, the nobility, and all other per- 
LEJ, note a6. ment was zipe betimes; for his moſt valuable pieces ſons. er, to be equally divided between . 
were drawn while he has young, when he did his bet The executors of his will were Mr Autelius de Mighan 
to eſtahliſh bis reputation. The traits he drew of and Katherine Cowley, to which Katherine he left 
the-moſt ſuilſul pajaters his friends, his performances the care of his daughter to be brought up, allowing 
at Gens, and thoſe be did in the firk fix or ſeven 101. per u, till the is eighteen years of age. 
years of his abode in England, are his fineſt produc- Other legacies he gives to his executors and truftves 
dans, and bat acquired him the character of the beſt for their trouble, and 31. each to the poor of St Paul's, 
painter of his time. Some of his lat works which and St Anne's Black-friars, and to each of his ſer- 
are alſo in Eo aze ſlight things, the colouring vant male and female. They were prevented in the 
is weak, and into the lead ; nevertheleſs bis pen - punctnal execution of this will, the proof of which 
eil is happy every-where, it is light, flowing, mel- was not made till 1663, when the heirraad executors 
low, and contributes not alittle $0-the life, which Van- from abroad, and at home, aſſembled to ſettle the 
dyck put into thing he painted. If his per- accounts, and recover what debts they could, 
ſormances are not alike perfeſt, all in the laſt degree, with little effect. In 1698 and 1704 the beirs, with 
they carry with them, however, 4 great charafter of Mr Casbonnel, who had married the daughter of 
ſpirit, nobleneſs, grace, and truth; infomuch, that Vandyck's daughter, made further inſpection into his 
one may ſay of him, chat. excepting Tiuan only, Van- affairs and demands from his creditors ; but what was 
h ck ſurgaſſes all. the painters that went before. him, the iſſug does nat appear. 
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VANDYCK.- VIRGIL. 


man who rode in the horſe guards, on their firſt eftabliſhment by King Charles 11. Their 


grandſon George Stepney Eſquire was envo 
ham, and at the ſame time made a diſtinguiſhed 


at ſeveral courts in the reign of King Wil- 
re among the poetical band, by his 


(p) Seven of elegant performances in that art (g), and dying in 1707 (5), was interred in Weſtminſter () at ihe «5 


are inſerted 
in the Work: of 


abbey, where there is a handſom 


the mine pets, gant Latin inſcription, Sir John Stepney, another deſcendent, died in 


e marble monument erected to his memory, with an ele- 


of 44, after he 
had ſerved is 
countiy ſucceſ- 


road from Bath 


to Wales in 1748. Lady Vandyck his widow was married again to Richard Pryſe, fon of Bags, Lea 


Sir John * 
He was fir 


Baronet Auguſt 9, 1741. 


e, of Newton-Aberbechen in Montgom | Q Ann: 
married to Heſter, daughter of Sir Hugh Middleton, and was created a 


ſhire, but had no iſſue by her. 


Q. Anne, p · 43. 


P 


VIRGIL [Porynors], a writer of ſome learning and genius, who flouriſhed in 
England, though born at Urbino in Italy, in the fifteenth century, near the cloſe of which 


he commenced author, by a collection of Proverbs, 
rovement in that branch of literature, nothing of 
any of the moderns, except Eraſmus [A]. 


ſee it, and occaſioned the 


in 1499 [8]. In the beginning of the ſixteent 
to collect the papa 


liſhed in 1498. This was an im- 
e kind having been before publiſhed 
The novelty raiſed a general curioſity to 


printing of three or four editions in a very ſhort ſpace. This 
ſucceſs animated him to a more difficult enter 


prize, namely, De rerum inventoribus, printed 


1 century he was ſent by Pope Alexander VI. 


| tribute, called Peter pence, in England; and he recommended himſelf 


ſo well there, and was ſo well pleaſed with the cou 


ntry, that having obtained the dignity 


of Archdeacon in the church of Wells, and a Prebend of Nunnington in that of Hereford, 
he reſigned his office of collector to the Pope, and reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his 


life in England. Here, in 1505, he was 
brough 


u 
this was nothing leſs than a Hiſtory of England, upon which he ſpent above t 
t it down to the end of that King's reign 


a more conſiderable work by Henry VII. 
ve years, and 


: but, as Mr Bayle obſerves, it is not much 


valued by the Engliſh C J. In 1526 he finiſhed his treatiſe Of prodigies [D], with a 


ace, 
— attacks all the fal 
ed with England upon 


was not at all diſguſt 


Edward VI. IE]; nor did he think of leavin 


quired a warmer and more ſouthern climate. 


dated that year at London: it is written in the way of dialogues, in whic 
lacy of divination. He was not a zealous Papiſt in all points, and 


h he 


the alterations made under Henry VIII. and 


git till 1550 or 1551, when his old age re- 


His defire of returning to Rome was granted, 


on the 2d of June that year, he was diſmiſſed with a gift of three hundred crowns from the 


King, and with the liberty alſo to hold both his benefices [F] 
1555, when he died at Urbino, his native place. 
gil, who, as he informs us, was well ſkilled in the Greek and Latin. 
at Ferrara, and afterwards taught logic publickly there, and then was made 

He arrived before the age of thirty years to be a 


philoſophy in the univerſity of Padua. 
[4] No modern anibor had publifbed ang book of thas 


a 


a upon this ſubject, and even charged that author with 
* ans * to rob him of the — due to him (1). 
, But Eraſmus, in his anſwer dated December 1521, 
(a) — — — how much Polydore was miſtaken in 
7.2 fancying that he had publiſhed his book of proverbs 
i Le before Eraſmus, who — with bim 4 
of Eraſmus, candor and nature (2). Eraſmus reſpected him 
Vol. I. p. 280. as a — 0 wu and abilities, and was not willing 
ſm. epiſt, to quarrel with him. Polydore, indeed, ſaid a great 
2 =. many harſh things of him, in the preface to a new 
. 1c93, as cited edition of his proverbs, accuſing him of vanity and 
by Bayle under enyy, treating him as a plagiary, and was 
mk [4], agi that Eraſmus, in the preface to the firſt edition 
of his Adagies, had made no mention of his book. 
(4) Ss - But Polydore abounded in money, as collector of the 
vgs 2 Pope's axnates, and we find him generous to Eraſmus, 
x and ſending him money to purchaſe a horſe (3). 
(s) Eraſmus's Eraſmus had perſuaded Froben to print Polydore's 


ag „ book (4), who likewiſe in return yielded to ſtrike out 
Idem epuſcula Of the fourth edition of his Proverb; every thing in- 
(chryſoſomi jurious to Eraſmus, to whom be dedicated the tranſ- 


monachum) in lation of a book of St Chryſoſtom (5). Thus we ſee 


Anglia wertit 1 . "=p 7 
— Poly- 2 —4 quarrel did not break off their friend- 
dcrus ſatis felici- 0 


ter, mibi dicatum. B) De rerum — In his epiſtle dedica- 
Excuſum eft autem tory befare-mentioned he declares, that in this book, 
_— Epiſt. as well as his Proverbs, he had o the way to 
Wx. all other writers," He publiſhed at firſt three books 


* 2390- only, with the dedication, in 1499. He added five 
(6) See Eraſ- others in 1517, and dedicated them to his brother 
— ere John Matthew Virgil, profeſſor of philoſophy at Pa- 


1526, cited by dua. Mr Bayle hence corrects a miſtake of Yo/- 
Bayle, as before: Hu (7), in telling us that this work of Polydore Vir- 
(5) De hid. Lat gil contains eight books, which. were firſt printed in 
- 678. r. Lat. 1499, as alſo another miſtake of Sir Thomas Pope 


2 


y him with having burnt ſeveral manuſcripts, 


Blount, who ſays, in his Cenſara authorum, p- 452, 


for life, which continued till 
He had a brother, _ Matthew Vir- 

e practiſed phyſic 
profeſſor of 


that theſe eight books were printed at Straſbourg, in 
40. 1 2 alſo obſerves that Moreri had com- 
mitted the ſame miſtake with Yoſiu. - 4 
[CJ] Not valbed by the Engliſh.) In proof of this, 
Bayle quotes Sir Hen. Savil, in Pref. ad rerum Angli- 
carum ſcriptores, and — Llayd, in Deſcript. Angl. 
apud Pope Blount cenſ. aut 4 452. Theſe call him 
a malignant ſlanderer of the Engliſh ; whereas Paulus 
Fovius (8) remarks, that the French and Scots com- (3) Elog. cap. 
plain that he has too much flattered the Engliſh na- Pr £79 
tion. Bayle alſo mentions (9) that Fobn Leland has (9) De hiſt. Lat. 
taken notice of ſeveral uf Polydore's faults, John P- 679. 
Caius, in his Antiquities of Cambridge (10), —_— (10) — Ro 
„ 4 
to prevent a diſcovery of the faults in his hiſtory. Blount cenſ. 
The ſame thing fs related of Paulus Emilius, his zuthor. P. +57 
neighbour and contemporary, and of ſeveral others, 5 
who have ſought: the ſame fame with Plato and 
Ariſtotle, burning ſeveral bcoks after they had ex- fe ,ich ma 
tracted the quinteſſence of them, in order to form be added, * 
the books which were afterwards publiſhed in their the church of 
names. T Rome appro7es 
D] His treatiſe of Prodigies, &c.] In the Bafil only the edition 
edition of 1545, 242 epiſtle of which was —— — 
wrote b bite, and dated at London 1543, there 37, publiſhed by 
are prefixed three other treatiſes, 1. De patientia & Gregory X11. in 
eiu frufiu, lib. ii. 2. De vita perfta, lib. i. 3. De 1676, 48ſt was 
veritate & mendacis, lib. i. "=. — dey 
LE] He was not a zealous Payift in all 1 
Though in moſt of his writings he aſſerted i 
trine of the Romiſh church, yet he is ſaid to have de- Life © 
fended the marriage of the clergy, and to have con- ha, houever, 
demned the worſhip of images, with ſome other ſu- has copied a miſ- 
perſtitious practices of that church (11). 4 take of Burnet, 
LF] Liberty to bold both bis bemefices.) He h pre- __ — 
ſented the church ob Wells with a ſuit of hangings r, in England, 
for the quire, upon which were wrought a laurel tree, „ hereas he cr 
and theſe words, Sand Polydori munera Wirgilis ( 12). tainly lived hers 
a good near fifty years. 


th. 


(r1) Idem ibid. 


nts.) 
doc- (12) Knight's 
Eraſ- 
169. 
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1 philoſopher, a good phyſician, and -ofatot:3 abd. beſides, aboye all theſe, 
e ned 42 all alſre ws, tht bis greas gran 
father, Anchony' Y iggil, was very & and aitrology, and ſome time taught 


. =_ 
i . 


ptulglophy a Farge. N d tune bonn iq & va nt : 


. * * ! 
% 
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AH acol uct 30 St ad ae ui en 2meae S ont: fit 
 VOSSIUS flexdc},” 4 man pf dffingatthed' learning, ' who lived tiany years in 
England, and died here, though a foreigner birth, being the ſon of the famous John 
Gerard Voſſius [ A}, and born of his fecond wife at Leyden in 1618. He was educated 
by his father, and made early fo eat'a figure in the literary world, that his merit having 
reached the cars of Chriſtina — Sweden, ſhe was ſo moch ſtruck with it, that ſhe 
condeſcended to corteſpond with him by letters, and empfoyrd him in ſome literary com- 
miſſions. He even made ſeveral Journeys i veden by het order, and had the honout 
of teaching her Majeſty the Greek language. After the death of his father in 1649, he 
was offered to ſucceed in the hiſtory: profeſſorſnip at Amfterdam ; but he refuſed it, pre- 
ferring a ſtudious retirement to any honours (2). In 1667 he received a handfome preſent (e) Niceron's 
by a bill of exchange from Lewis XIV. of France, in a very cbmplaiſant letter by his mi- 1... 
niſter Monſ. Colbert [B}. In the year 1670 he came to England, and going to Oxford, 

1 ww Ara, $444 F GET TER & ie alt, CO IF RO N | ; 


- [4] The fon of | John Gerard Veſfus.] This very © mariſts, yet they knowing fall well that he neither 
learned and excellent man, who was preferred in approved their doctrines nor their conduct, had him 
Englard, had his birth at a town near Heidelberg iu turned out, at the ſynod of Tergou, held in 1620. 
Germany in 1577. His father was a native of Rure- e year after another {ynod was held at Rotterdam, 
mond, but upon embracing the Reformed religion, 
went into the Palatinate, where he ſtudied divinity, 
and became a miniſter in 1573, Thence, the year 
after this ſon was born, he removed to Leyden, and | 0 | 
was admitted of that univerfity. After this he made him to x cumpliance, a ſtop was put to his taking 
ſome other removes, and ſertled at length in Dort, pupils, which being a loſs too great for his circum- 
where be buried his firſt wife, married a ſecond, and 
died about three months after, leaving his ſon Gerard, 


at the age of eight years, in circumſtances not ſufficient upon him, and whatever dettiment it might be to him 


5 


ared him both honour and profit in þ 
| Engtadd, Archbiſhop Laud eſteemed it infinitely, and 
Lea Ip 
for a ſchoo P at ey- 
— den (4. He came over to be ſaſtalled, took the de- (4) This prebend 
uteanus, Wi 


whom he ever _ * P . X 7 . indemaify him 
ifter lived in the and took the degrees of A. M. and D. Philoſ. in March is was in 1629, and the town of Amſterdam having, for the 7. be 
cloſeſt friend-. 1598. Then he applied himſelf to divinity and the in 1630, formed a defign of etecting an univerſity, had ſuſtained. 
— int- "Hebrew tongue; and his father having left him a fixed their eyes upon Voſſius as the 8 ig + 1 


ſtory and-theology;; he became betimes deeply verſed to be profeſſor' of hiſtory. He died there in 1649, el 293: , 
in — — The curators of Leyden aged ſeventy two years (6), aſtet having publiſhed as (6) * 


emoirs, tolls 
univerſity were opon the point of chafing him pro- many works as, when they came to be collected and xiii. 
feflor of phy fic, when he was appointed director of printed at [Amſterdam in 1695 and the five following 
„ , the college at Dort. There, in February 1604, he years, amounted to fix volumes in folio. His prin- 
2) _ ferti- married a miniſter's daughter, who died the ſame cipal things are, Ety og "gue Latine : De ori- 
— 14 fy month in 1607, having brought him three children. gi 1fipricts Grecads : De 
— gh fmilar Six months after he married a ſecond wife, by whom > ricis Latinis : arte gr ita: Di vitiis 
fertility of his he had five ſons and two daughters (2), ., Theſe 
pen, made Gro- children were educated with the utmoſt care, ſo that 
tus ſay, with bis houſe was called the habitation of Apollo and the 
> Os 1:1” muſes: he had che mis fortune to ſurvive them all (3), 
not know whe- except Iſaac [4]. In 1614 an attempt was. made to 
ther Voſſhus draw him tp 3 divinity profeſſor there; 
«pad 3 better bat he thought it better to accept the directors place 
* det of the theological college then juſt founded by the 
ting books:* States of Holland at Leyden. F after thi 
„writing books:* States of Holland at Leyden, Four years after this, 
Scriberetne ac- he was made prefefior of eloquence and chronology — — 
curatins, an gig in the ſame academy, which was à place more agree Sir, : — 3 
55 able to his tate. In the diſputes which then run ver7 Though the King be not your ſovereign, he is 
4 a bhhigh in Holland about e and predeſtination, © willing, nevertheleſs, to be your benefaQtor, and 
very accompliſh- he had, notwithſtanding all imaginable care to keep bas commanded me to ſend you the bill of 
ed perſon, came himſelf clear, become ſuſpected and dbnoxious to the © cherennto annexed, as a mark of his eſtrem. and as 
pt AP Gomariſts. who had prevailed” in ch ſynod of Dort a pledye of bis protection. Every one knows that 
inch nations held in 1572, betasſe be had'-opehly fivoared the* vou worthily follow the example of the famous 
ſlide, according Remonſtrants. He had alſo in bis hiſtory of the © Voſfius your father, and that having received from 
, ng : g 4 3 I . 
to the cuſtom of Pelagian controverſy, printed in 1618, affirmed that him a name, which hath rendered him illuftrious by 
the country, the ſentiments of St Auguſtine ke wo grace and pre- -bis wings, u will preſerve the glory of I by 
— —_ deftinatiow were not the moſt antient, and that thoſe - yours. "Theſe things being known to his Majeſty, 
near Leyden, the of the Remonſlrants were differetit from thoſe of the e witty pleafure that he makes this grajifcation of 
el 212 - 1 


conſlitu- 
U 


her, and the was Semi -Pelagians. He did nee ſeparate himſelf from your merit (7% SMM. gr Þ I (7) Niceron, as 
W the .communion of - the Aut Remenftränts vr Ge. wa, e ware Ir n1ter ter lb ad coor} wy before, 
ue 155d zid ut miei Ba BOK. 04314. G EQ! 


«] His other ſons were, r. Davy Fee, born et Dort, and + pibliſhed Avaa/rum Holandix Zelandiaeque, Ibri guingus, Amit. 
ME heres in a har Ge Hebrew, Sia, Chaldee, . 1635, 4. ann! 
Arabic, French, Italian, and Spaniſh | 3 be wrote;;; There was alſo Gerard Voſſius, a very learned man, but no 
among other ſmall pietes, Maimewides de Idblolatria, cum Latina relation ta the family of Joha Gerard Voſſius. Het was an e- 
ver & wth, which was” ſubjoiged' to Mis father's work De . clefiaftic of the church of Rome, employed ia ſome cunfiderable 
Coigur © & Proproſſic Idololatrics . likewiſe ſore notes of h upon © under the and de it Liege, whiers he was born, 
Calac's; Commentaries are to: be - fetund in Gravius's/ edition, / 23, 160. 7 bliſhed 5 Latin coy ap Cicero 
fiexdam 1697. 2. Francis Hab, who publiſhed; in 1660, — — 575 3 and al the of 

a Latin poem upon a mv viBtory f ed by the celebrated Fan 2 Alem Syrus, and ſome pieces of John 

ö te rats, with Latin Yerbions and aotes 9... ® Idem ibid, 


Trump. 3. Gerard Nhe; he wrote notes upon Paterculus, © by 
printed by Elzevir in 1639, amo. 4. Matthew Nita, Wo a a 
; YOL. VI. SUP. ; . 2 2 was 
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is enttrtained there wich 
Colleges, and created PL L. 


agreeable to him, He continued in Ft anverfiry It 


1673 he printed there, in octavo, a piece intituled De 
in which there are ſome 405 curious remarks. The ſame year King Charles II. collated 


(by Wood's Faſti 
S him to a canqury at WI 


invited his nephew Mr ny 


och Du 


on 


VOSS FU 8.- 


burtiagic wad frirhdſbip 
Fon 2 6th chat 7 


20 - 


by ſotne of the ehitf heads of 
Gale being thus male very 
e proſecution ef his ſtudies; and in 

um cantu & viribus Rythmis, 


in the caſtle (). In 2697 he 


him lodgin 
ard, bo live with him as a com- 


then at On 
proſecute his 


panion at Windſor, where he continue to | ies with his uſual intenſeneſa, 
the fruits of which appeared in ſeveral — picees, printed before he was ſeized with his 
laſt illneſs. Wha, he lay upon his dexih Hed, 1 Dr Haſcard Dean of Windſor, with one of 
the canons, in a viſit, the ſacrament, but could not prevail, . 


| gry bt of him at 
it for the honour of the chapter: but 
the farmers ta pay me what they awe me; this 
This reply ſhe ws, however, 
capacity of recei thoſe debts. 
him; and that once when a btot 
him the ccmmunlon, he op 


Such ſort 


(c) Des Mai- any uncle, far enough from 
28288 gious incredulity he was carr! 
mon-. 
Francis Du Jr.] This learned __ who 
nown by the 1 of Francis Junius, was 
($) His great dead from a noble family (8), 1 the _ of As 


grandtath. r 
Will. du 


* L Francis Junius, b 
was Ld 15 Bouf- 2 


ughter of Simon [" Bs & Jong ki 1 „ his 
d and his birth - e:delberg in Germany, anno | 589. and was 
cated in puerile learning at Leyden in Holland. 
frer his father's death, in 1602, he plied himſelf 
2 che ſtudy of the mathematics, wi Rn to enter 
to the 7, of the Prince of Oraoge ; ; but the wars 
erein that Prince was engaged being ended in a 
truce for twelve years, is 1609, Junius took a dif- 
ferant Abe e — tur ni „ = a hts to the ſtudy 
of ſacred lette eo , and publiſhed 
ſome 0 of father's 1 12 went afterwards to 


France, and thence, in 1620, crofſed the ſea to Eng- 
, where, for 1 and ſweet tem per, 


ame 4 = «+ n, and 
| taken into the family of the er Nad. 
ab his librarian, wherein he continued about thirty 
cars ; in which time, and for abovt ten years after, 
Ie de ſeveral excurſions (9) to Oxford, for the 
times, the laſt of 6f the cian and * draries, and 
— hor -=— converſation with the literati there. 41774 time 
9 1589 he kept a Ve correſpondence os ; who had 
(:0 There ae Claud. us, Ceras John Yoſſi {0 
eighteen letters married Fro Fit, Dr hs he U r, A F ny, of 
ſter 
1095 5 be found 


of bis, dat: d 
Armagh, and other learn mea of t 
338 at} he 28 been ſettled ſome time in En 
tecially in thoſe of ILL and 
of great antiquity, which 


Vi teten in ſeveral libraries, e 
wirorum ad cum Cotto divers Saxon 

ele, &c, bas A 5 by him to be here netzlected. he began 

More in- 

much to the 


to 130 kn anguage, to which be was 
ich, was in a 


duced, as the know! 150 of it would a 
manner ratural to him) the German, and Engliſh 


maternal grand- 
father was Lord 
of Bentiſapt. 


(9) At leaft eight 


finding but the original of the Belyic ( 


— To the Saxon he added a competent know- 
Crab @ Bag, tongues, as the Gothic, Francic, 
1 fer and Frific. After he had 


8 Welk 


nike, at 
bitants 


Gab 


England, he took a jou! 


Kay A towns in the w — 


eien, Malqueram, wh] i 

uſed 5 . | — Frißc 

ce nity — the . . 

ut two he returte 

—1 you g procure _ moſt antient 

A 0 575 Leal, becauſe the four Evan- 

ils are Tibal in filver * lettets (11). 

F olland he was vifited by Cole obſerves, 

AN that though be was then about fourſcore NS of age, 

9 4 1 Dr Yet was — Kill very vigorous, that he ſtudied thirteen 

Tho. Marſhal, Or-foyrte every day In 1674 be returned to 

See ſome account Eng 200. 7 in order to peruſe ſuch Eng liſh- Saxon books 

of this Doctor in which: ha 9 done, ef y thoſe in the mettio 

Abp Urs. 3” Cotohianlibrary and Lare and i 1676 

92 511 he eg +4: rd, where ke continued ul Av; 
n Vol. VL. 1 2255 r upon the invication 

Iſase Voihus (as above-mentioned}: to 


— — 


— and — 10 


+- — 


_ (11) He publifh- 
ed th.s 1 


4· to I e 


2 4 


i thor's other man 
days theie, iu WH 


10 receive beugh 
* would 17 1 do it for the love of God, N leaſt 
re ied 


that he I 


„Iuiſb you would inßrutt me bow to oblige 
whe ] an bave you do for me at preſent. 
wa how near he was to a ſtate of in- 


of replies are ſaid to have been common with 


her of his mother was ſick, and a miniſter was for giving 


ſed it, ſaying, This is @ pretly cuſtom enough for finners ; but 
by a ſinner, is a man without vices (c). 
into the next world, Feb. 10, 1688 (d). He left behind (/) Niceron. 


pint aa library, as it was then ſuppoſed, in the world ; which, to the ſhame 


In this ſtate of reli- 


the public library, where he had ſpent ſo much time 
and intending to have his bones Lad in ſame — 
or chapel in Oxford, took lodgings in a houſe op- 
pole to Lincoln college, for the ſake of Dr Mahal, 
Qor of that college, whom he had formerly in- 
ſtructed in the Gothic and Saxon languages. Aſter- 
wards he intended to I ſome of his notes and col - 
lections in order; and being diſturbed by frequent 
viſits, he 5 to an * houſe in Beef- ball - 
lane in St Ebbe's pariſh, where he digeſted ſome notes 
and collections — the preſs, and made a deed of of gt 
of ſuch manuſcripts as were of 7 own 
the Bodleian library (12). 
Kyo nag i py gr invitation of his ** 
nephew Dr Iſaac Veſſius, to Windſor, where he con- may be ſeen Ia 
tinued ſome time in > good health and chearfulneſs, till Athen. Oxon, 
he was ſcized with a fever, which carried him of No. Vol. II. 
vember 19 dar your whereupon he was buried in St ol. 603, 61. 
ndel, George's *ba t caltle, where the following 
you ear a table o n to the wall near 


grave, wich the following inſeription: 
M. S. 

Franciſco Junio, Franciſci Funii Bitrigis filio, nobi- 
litate gemeris, iutegritate rum, et enmigena dec- 
tring confpicus vnd: nato Heidelberg anno Salutis 
MDLAXXXTX. Dui per omnem atatem fine querela 

aut injuria cujuſ/quam Maſi; tantam ot Sibi vaca- 
wit. Univerfitas Oxonienfis, cui ſeripta et monz- 
mea laboris fur moriens pens nonagenarius com- 
miſit, in grati animi fignificationem lubens merite- 
gue titx[um pofait an. MDCLXXYIH, 


liſhed, 1 A piece intituled, D. pifura we- 

— EC Amit lod? 1637, 40. which he turned 
into 50 and publiſhed in 1638, 40. with a de. 
dication 10 the Earl of Arundel's lady, daughter of 
Y bert Earl of Surrey. The lai edition was printed 
otterdam, in belle, 1694, with ſo many amend- 
ments and additions, that it may in a manner be called 
a. new thing. To. which is added of our author's 
fabric, Catakgas architeHorum, mechanicorum, fed pre- 
us piforum, calaterum, tournatorum ali ar- 
rum. gue fecerant. This edition was 
ob. Georg: Cru of Utrecht, in an 


— — a paper, with the 


— Ty 
rin 
excellent 


LL — — 
= cre is 4 great and 
moſt exact erkilims in n — 2. Obſervationes 


8 


Ns 


raf Cantici Canticorum, 


— 4 gro. 2 Gothicum, &c. — 
Evymotogicon — was publi 
by Edward the A. M. Vicar of Little Houghton in 


rthamptonſhire, with large additions from our au- 
as alſo from Dr Hiekes, 
Skinner, &e. to which is likewiſe added the =o of. 
r 


22 


© ft60d almoſt all the 


Anciennes 
2— des 
Indes et de la 
Chiac, p. 395 


| pears from the following account of them. His firſt 


. * — 
y 52 * 


' oi ; 


VOESIUS. 
212 dof England, was ſuffered to be purchaſed and turr ied away by the uurverſity 


As to his character, he was certainly a mn of a very ſingular caſt, It has been often 
vbſerved, chat the human mind is endved with a ſuſceptibility of contracy qualities ; Iaac 
Voſſius was a netorious inſtance of the truth of that obſer vation. King Charles II. whe 
knew his natute and character well, uſed te call him the ſtrangeſt mum in the worldy For 
there is nothing his Majeſty would ſay which he refuſes to believe, except the Bible. St 
Evremond, who uſed to ſpend the ſummer ſeaſon with the court at Windſor, there often 
faw Voſſius, and gives the following defeription of him: Voſlivs (ſays he) under- 

in Europe, withour being able ro ſpeak one of them well 
* he knew to the very bottom the 
* ſtranger to the manners of his own times: he k 

* would have done in a commentary upon Juvenal or Pctrenius : he publiſhed bons to 
prove that the Septuagint verſion wis divinely inſpired, yet difeovered in private conver- 
* ſation that he believed no revelation at all; and Mis manner of dying, Which was far from 
© being exemplary, ſhewed that he did not and yet, to ſee the frailty of the human under- 


* ſtanding, he was in other reſpefts the weakeſt and moſt credulous man alive, ready to 
* ſwallow, without chewi 


„ any extraotdinary and wonderful thing, never ſo 
fabulous and impoſſible (). A glaring inſtance of this credulity is related by Mt R. 
naudot, who tells us (g), that Voſſius having had frequent conferences with Father Mar- 
tini, during that Jeſuit's refidence in Holland to print his Arias Cbinois, made no 


preſſed hicmſelf in converſation as a man 


18g 


(s) Niceton. 


genius and cuſtoms of antiquity, yet was an utter 


bes Mai- 
zcaux Lite of St 
Evremond, 4th 
edit. Aa French 


of believing all told him concerting the wonderful things in China; and that he did met t 


ſtop where Martini ſtopped, but proceeded further, even to infer as a certain ſact the an- 
tiquity of the Chineſe accounts above that of the books of Moſes (6). Our author's cha- 
racer is juſtly exttihited by à critic of dur own evenry, it à Merch drawn in very 


mum at tantum quantum ei ſatis ſuperque fuit ; qui niſi omnia me fallunt, quid in quaqut re 
verum eſſet, leviter curavit perſpicere. Satis babuit nova, devia, mirabilia, in critica, in 
pbiloſopbia, in theologia, querere & excogitare; vera anne falſa eſſent, id vero aliis exqui- 


(b) Shafifbury 
is thought to 
point to him in 


Latin: Erant in Vaſſio, ſays he, multi latræ, Menum extellut, judirlum etiam u a. wt - 
» p. 34 


rendum reliquit, qui ſua iſtuc intereſſe exiſtimarent (i). Thus Engliſhed : © Voſſius was a (i) Thirlbii 


man of great learning, had excellent parts, and judgment alſo, if not the greateſt, yet fag. 


* what was more than ſufficient for his taſte ; who, if I am not much deceived, never 
© troubled his head about what was the truth in any queſtion whatſoever, whether criti- 
« ciſm, or philoſophy, or theology, were the ſubject; it was quite enough for him to 
« caſt about for and invent things new, out of the way, wonderful; but whether theſe 
« ſtrange and newly diſcovered things were true or falſe, was a point, which he left to be 
executed by thoſe who might think it worth their while.” 

To this I ſhall add, as a 
where the different natures of Gerard and Iſaac Voſſius are contraſted, by drawing a pa- 
rallel between them, which very well illuſtrates the character of each. Nothing (lay 
* thoſe journaliſts) can be more oppoſite than the characters of this father and ſon, nothing 
more different than the frame of their underſtandings. In the father, judgment prevails z 


in the ſon, imagination: the father labours lowly, the ſon goes on with eaſe : the fa- 
ther diſtruſts the beſt founded conjectures; the fon loves nothing but conjectures, and 
thoſe bold and daring : the father forms his opinions upon what he reads; the ſon con- 
ceives an opinion, and then reads: the father endeavours to penetrate the ſenſe of the 
authors he cites, and pays a proper deference to their authority, as to maſters; the ſon 
impoſes his own ſenſe on theſe authors, and regards them as ſlaves, who ought to give 
teſtimony as he would have them: the father's aim was to inſtruct, the ſon's to parade 
and make a noiſe ; truth was the father's darling object, novelty the ſon's: in the father 
we admire vaſt erudition, orderly arranged and clearly expreſſed ; in the fon a dazzling 
turn of ſtyle, ſingular thoughts, and a vivacity which even pleaſes in a bad cauſe : the 
father has written good books, the ſon has written curious books [DJ. Their _ 
4 


SG GG OO aa 0 © @: e 


4to. This diſſertation, in which it is attem 
eſtabliſh the chronology of the Septuagint upon the 
ruin of that of the Hebrew text, was attacked by 
many authors, and icularly by Hornizs, to whom 
Voſhus replied io, 6. 33 ad ſcriptum Hornit 
de etate mundi, ibid. 1059, to. Hornius wrote a 


CDI The ſon hath written curious books.} This ap- 


publication was Periplus Scylacis Caryandenſis & an- 
vrmi Periplus, ponti Euxini, Grace & Latine, cum notis, 
Amſt. 1639, 4to. This is inſerted in the new aug- 
mented edition which James Gronovius gave of theſe 


authors, under the title of Geographia antiqua, Leydæ 
1697, 4t0. 2. Fuftini hifloria, cum notis, Leydæ 1640, 
12 mo. 3. /gnatii iel & Barnabe epiftola, Gr. & 
Lat. Amit. 1646, to. He was the firſt who pub- 
liſhed the genuine epiſtles of I ius, and he did it 
from a Greek manuſcript in Florentine library, 
which was found to a exactly with the antient 
Latin werfion publiſhed two years before by Arch- 
biſhop Uſher. His notes have been inſerted in Le 
Clerc's edition of the Patres apeffolici. 4. Pomponins 
Mela de fitu orbis, cum obſervationibus, Hagæ Com. 


1648, 4to. Salmaſius is much abuſed in theſe notes. 


5. Difſertatio de vera ætate mundi, &c. ibid. 1659, 


defence the ſame year; to which Voſhus replied the 
ſame year in, 7. Aufarium caftigationum, &c. Hornius 

ubliſhed another piece {till the ſame year; and then 

ather Pezron maintained Voſſius's opinion in Lan- 
quits de temps retablie. 8. De Septuaginta Interpretibus 
corumgus tran/latione & chronologia diſſertationss, 1661. 
9 Appendix ad banc librum, ſeu reſponſiones ad objefta 


variorum theologorum, 1663, 4to. His three next (23) This wa 


ad edit. 
. Mart. 
1723, fol, 


proper concluſion, an extract from the Memoirs de Trevoux (&), () Pour Ja- 


nuier, 1713. 
P. 185. 


pted to 


* — vx. 10. De luce, 11. De mon marium reprinted in V- 
wentorum, 12. De Mi & aliorum fluminum i- n vſerve- 


me (13), are of little conſequence. 13. De poema- 
83 Oxon. already mentioned. 


14. D . 
Sybillinis aliiſque, que Chriſli natalem preceſſere — — 


tienum 
tullus, &f 


Ca- + 
in cum 


* alſo were as unlike and different as their heads. The father was a man of probuy. ot 


© regular in his manners, was unhappily born a Calviniſt, yet had the ſervice of his reli- 


gion always in his view, diſcovered many of its errors, and appr 
true faith as mere reaſon could enable him: 


oached as nearly to the 
the fon was a libertine both in principle and 


practice, made religion the object of his inſults, and only ſtudied to find out the weak 


© fides of it; his obſcene and ſhameful notes on Catullus, 
© ſhew alſo plainly enough what kind of man he was.” 


eulis, ibid. 1679. There is a great deal of erudition 
as well as a 
Voſſius. The greateſt part of a treatiſe by Adrian 
Beverland De proftibilis weterum, the printing of 
which had been prohibited, was inſerted in them; 
which being known, the preſs was ſtopped, and the 
edition, though Sogen and carrjed on in Holland, 
was brought to England to be finiſhed, as may * 
from the different character of types at the end, the 
title, and the preface. 15. Yariarum obſervationum 
liber, containing De antique Rome, & aharum qua- 
rundam urbium magnitudine, De artibus & ſcientiis 
Sinarum, De origine & progreſſu pulveris bellici apud 
Europerrs, De triremium & liburnicarum con tone, 
De emendatione longitudinum, De patefacienda per Sep- 
tentrionem ad Japanenſe: & Indos navigatione, De ap- 


parentibus in Luna circulis, Diurna telluris N 


omnia gravia ad medium tendere ; to which are ſub- 


joined, De Sybillinis oraculis, Reſponſio ad objecta nu- 
peræ critice ſacræ & ad iteras P. Simonii objefiones 
altera reſponſio. V ofſius's propenſity to the marvellous, 
and his prejudices for antiquity, appear from the firſt 
page of this book of _ obſervations ; where he 


+ * 


great deal of obſcenity in theſe notes of 


printed at the cloſe of his life, 


tells us, that antient Rome was twenty times as big as 
Paris and London put together are at preſent, and 
aſſigus it fourteen millions of inhabitants: which, 
however, is nothing in compariſon of the fingle town 
of Hanchon in China, whoſe inhabitants, he aſſures, 
amount to twenty millions, beſides the ſuburbs. - We 
may ſay of this Yariarum obſervationum liber, as we 
may of Iſaac Voſſius's works in general, that they 
all ſhew ingenuity, and that there are in them ſome 
— ＋— and ſtriking obſervations ; but that yet very 
little knowledge is to be drawn from, and very little 
uſe to be made of them. 16. Of i ad Pom- 
ponium Melam appendix : accedit ad tertias P. Simonii 
objefiones reſponſio, & c. Lond. 1685, 4to. James 
Gronovius having uſed Voſſius ill, in his edition of 


Mela, at Leyden 1685, is in this appendix paid in 


kind. Humphry Hody is alſo anſwered, in a ſhort 
piece contained in this publication, who had ad- 
vanced ſomething againſt Voſſius's notions of the Sep- 
tuagint verſion, in his Diſſertatio contra hiftoriam 
Ariftee de ſeptuaginta interpretibus, printed at Oxford 
1685 (14). 7 


(14) N. B. All 


upon Voſfius'; 
works ate Nice- 
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ALS H IWIIL IAM], Some notice hach been occaſionally dropped 
of this gentleman, during the courſe of the work, under Mr Pope's 


article, em to excite a curioſity to know ſomewhat more of him, 
which there 


This excellent critic was the 


ad * 


laces hi a , Ny : 
bal in x659. ſome time after went to London for further improvement in his ſtudies and accompliſh- 


* ments in the polite world. Among others he became early acquainted with Mr Dryden, 


15 i 1444 {HI *F 41 F + 3 by F 4! ; þ 


ore becomes the Jo buſineſs of the Supplement. 
5 | 


into the poetical band, he engaged the particular attention and regard of Mr Walſh, who 

took the new fledged bard under his wing, and conducted him to that ſprig of the muſes 

bay-tree which lay open to his hand, and which would moſt diſtinguiſh his brows. That 

enius took the hint, and purſuing it, became thereby the moſt muſically raviſhing poet of 

is time, a ſpecimen of which he preſented to this patron in 1705[ 4], who was ap- 

pointed gentleman of the horſe to Queen Ann, but did not live to enjoy that honourable 

poſt many years, during which he continued to divert himſelf with writing ſeveral ſmall 

pieces of poetry, ſuch as elegies, epitaphs, aces, and ſongs, till his death, which happened 

in 1708 (5). As to the character of his genius, we have already ſeen the cenſure upon it 

dP by Mr Warton (c), poetry profeſſor at Oxford. Mr Dryden, however, in the poſtſcript to 

— es his tranſlation of Virgil, maintains him to have been the beſt critic then living. But his 
full merit is conſecrated to the lateſt poſterity by Mr Pope [B]. 


[4] Pope priſented a ſpecimen to this patron.) The * Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 


nt was his paſtorals, which indeed are generally . And here reſtor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 
cenſured for being wrote in too courtly a ſtile : but 


it is worth obſerving, that Mr Walſh wrote An efay ny : is , 3 bo 

on paſtoral poetry, with a ſhort defence of Virgil Sach late was Walſh, the muſe's judge and friend, 
_ ._ 2 -— Mr —— That Who juſtly knew to blame or to commend ; 
eritic cenſured Virgil for writing paſtorals in too 7 11. : 

—_ — T: — 5 — for: To failings mild, but zealous for deſert; 

the Doric muſe. Mr Walſh oppoſed to this, that The cleareſt head, and the ſincereſt heart. 
the ſhepherds in Virgil's time were held in greater This humble praiſe, lamented ſhade, receive; 


eſteem, and were ns of a much ſuperior figure This praiſe at leaſt a grateful muſe may give: 
to what they are now. 


— YT * The muſe whoſe early voice you taught to fin 
- ated his fame, Kc.) It is in his 1 g. 
EA ] * 96 — 719, — — ade: 6 Preſcrib'd her heights, and pruo'd ber tender wing. 
vet ſome there are among the ſounder few Her guide now loſt- | 
Ot thoſe who leſs preſum d, and better knew; 


This articleis WHARTON [Pte], Duke of Wharton. A noblemanas of prime quality, ſo of parts 
Nlemoits of te and capacity equal thereto, but embaſed with ſuch an alloy of extravagancies as brought him 
life of bis Grace into an unexampled train of misfortunes and miſeries. He was born in the cloſe of the | 

Wharton, by n Century, being the ſon of the Marquis of Wharton [A], well known in the Engliſh 


= annals. He was educated under the direction of his father, and paſſed through his rudi - 


[4] Margui: of Wharton.) The firſt Peer of the ted for one of his ſupporters, a lion en filet, or 2 
family was Sir Thomer Wharton, who being warden — in toils, alluding to his dai pon the 
of the marches in England, in the 34th of Henry Scots, the lion being the arms of that kingdom. No 
VIII. oppoſed an army of 15000 Scots, with a body other honours being decrced this family until thoſe 
of men ſcarce 500, and defeated them in the County conferred on our Duke's father, and there being no 
of Cumberland, where the chief nobility of Scotland iſſue left of the Duke, the titles of Viſcount, Earl, 
were either killed or ken priſoners. | For this ſer- Marquis, and Duke are extinct, and that of Baron only 
vice he was ſummoned to the Houſe of Peers, and in remains to a collateral branch. ; 

che ſucceeding reign, for other ſuch actions, he had 


Vor. VI. Sur. Aaa ments 


(b) A collectioa 
of his pieces wers 
publiſhed in tha 
works of the 
minor pyets ia 
1749 · 
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WH ART ON. | 
ments and riper exerciſes under his own tutors at home; and as his parts were found to be 
extraordinary, his father thought of nothing more than how to improve them, which part 
he anſwered ſo well, that by the time he had arrived at the 
the Earl conceived the greateſt 
above his years; that he was endowed with a penetrating 
ſparkling wit, which diſcovered itſelf in many ſurpriaing and 


* 4 = 8 8 . * 
Werne & Fr "oo 1 2 wa 
2 ran Mu 


age of thirteen or fourteen, 


expectations of him. He ſaw him advanced in knowledge 
ing and 2 brifk and 


peculiar turns upon all occa- 


ns; but the ſtrength of his memory was yet more prodigious; he had the beſt part of 
Virgil, and his more beloved Horace, by heart, and moreover could run through the, moſt 
remarkable facts in the Grecian, Roman, and Engliſh hiſtory, with the lives and actions 
of the moſt celebrated men in the different ages of the world, in an amazing manner [B]. 
What might not have been expected from all theſe advantages ? A youth of illuſtrious 
birth, yet rendered more illuſtrious by his fine parts and qualities, and thoſe improved by 
a choice and uncommon education! One would have imagined that the genius of our 
country had raiſed up ſo exalted a character purely to do honour and fervice to the Britiſh 


nation. What pity 


it is, that our noble youth fell fo exceedingly ſhort of thoſe promiſing 


hopes, which he had ſo juftly ratſed in every Britiſh boſom ! and that it may with ſo much 


truth be ſaid, That there never 


appeared in any gentleman ſo much good wit, with ſo 
little true diſcretion! What we may juftly reckon the leading card to all bis misfortunes, 
was his falling in love with and privately marrying a young lady, the daughter of Major 


General Holmes; a match no way ſuitable to his birth, fortune, and character, and far leſs 
to the great views which his father had of diſpoſing of him in ſuch a marriage as would 
have added ftill more fhining circumſtances to his illuftrious family. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the lady was deſerving of much more happineſs than ſhe found in this unfor- 
tunate alliance; and the young Lord was not ſo unhappy from her conduct, as by the loſs 


of his father, which this 
that he ſurvived this fatal marriage 


precipitate ſtep was thought to haſten : he took it fo to heart, 
about ſix weeks only, dying on the 12th of April 


1715 (a). In the beginning of the ſubſequent year 1716, about the ſeventeenth year of his (a) The Mar- 
ige, the Marquis ſet out upon his travels under the government of a French Hugonot, cbione's alſo to 

and as he was defi to be educated in the Genevian principles, that town was thought 
(5) Our univer- a proper place to have them inculcated into him (4). On his leaving England, he took 


age, 


fties at home, 


eſpecially On- the rout of Holland, and viſited ſeveral little courts of Germany, as well as ſome of the 


— 7 larger, and Hanover in particular [Cl. His Lordſhip was now poſſeſſed of the family 
loyal atthistime, Eſtate as much as a minor may be ſaid to be, but as it was burthened with defects, his truſ- 


Gen, Hiſt. of mi ; 
England. tees limited his 


at leaſt they made him only moderate remittances z but as his 


Lordſhip was always averſe to the caſting up accounts, he found fome difficulties to ſup- | 
himſelf in his way of living; however, good premiums and large intereſt eaſed him 
of thoſe inconveniencies from time to time, till he was forced to part with good acres and 
large manors, as is too much the cuſtom of young hers, in order to ſupport their ex- 
ceſſes : however, his free manner of life, and an education rather polite than learned, with 
a ready turn of wit which he was mafter of, did not fail of procuring him many admir- 
ers, even before he arrived at maturity. | 


A 


But whatever motives influenced the young Marquis of Wharton, he 


perſon of the Marquis's rank and figure could not be indifferent to party. The 
world generally expected that he would adhere to his father's meaſures, who was one of 
the firſt Engliſhmen that joined the Prince of Orange, afterwards King William IIL and 
was all his life a famous ſtickler on the ſide of the Revolution and Hanover ſucceſſion. 


fit to take 


a quite contrary turn. Being arrived at Geneva, he took ſo much diſguſt at the ſevere dry 


moral precepts of his 


governor, and the reſtraints endeayoured to be Jaid upon him, as 


well as the over-ſtri& difcipline of the place, as he thaught, that he ſoon found means to 
rid himſelf of all theſe incumhrances. Like a torrent Tong with-held he broke looſe at 
once, and entered into engagements that, together with the natural impetugfity of his 
temper, laid him under fuch- inconveniencies as affected his whole future like with unhap- 
ineſs. He left his governor at Geneva, and as if he had been flying from an infection, 
out poſt for Lyons, where he arrived the 13th of October 1716, and from thence 
took the unaccountable turn to write a letter to the Chevalier de St. George, then reſiding 
at Avignon, to whom he preſented a very fine ſtone-horſe. The Chevalier hereupon ſent 
a man of quality to the Marquis, who privately brought him to his court, where he re- 


ceived him with 


great marks of eſteem, and conferred ypon him the title of the Dxi of 


Northumberland. He ftaid there but one day, and then returning poſt to Lyons, ſet out 
from thence for Paris, where he arrived the 27th of the ame month; and the Queen 


B] In an maxi 
to him a co 


manner. ] His father's care was 
. oratar, for which end he had 


at times ſome of the principal parts of the beſt Eng- 


liſh tr 


agedies given him to fludy, cularly thoſe of 
the 3 ; — mp" 4 

to ſpeak. before a private audience 
then his father gave him 


accuſtomed him 
; and now and 
hes chat bad been 


ſpeec 
ſpoken in the Houſe of Lords, which be heart, 
Dl elocu- 


and delivered with all the graces of action 


tion, and with ſo much propriety of expreſſion and 


ſuitabl 


e energy of voice and pronunciation, as 


ſhewed bim out of it. 


him in a manner born for this ardyous province; and 
the excellence of theſe performances was fill heightned 
by the beauty and comelineſs of his perſon. i 
CI Hanover in particular.) In every court through 
4. „ Nr 
his name ality, particularly at one of them 
received the — of ——— and ſeemed then 
fo plenſed with it, that he wore the badge of the order 
on all oceafions, il fome perſons who thought it 2 
diminution of honour to one of his quality, ed 


Dowager 


whom it was 

very affecting, 

died the ycar 
fter, 
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Earl of Rath- 
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Marquis of Ca- 
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4) The patent Moteland (d)[E]. When the Duke (as we myſt now call him) came of 


bears date Jan, 
18, 1719-18, 
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Dowager of England, conſort of King James II. being then living, and refilling at It. 
Germiains, he purſued the raſh ſcheme he had ders, Pape Lyons — 7 — and 
paid his devoirs there ro chat Princeſs. During his ftay at Paris he gained: the eſteem 
of the Britiſh that happened to be non of bred det and the Ar Lord 
Stairs, n ftanding all che r to his diſadvantage, willing to believe he was not 
yet paſt hopes of a recovery, took him by the hand, made him frequent invitations to his 
table, and uſed him with diftinguifhing civility ; but then he would take occafion to give 
him admonitiona, which did not always prove agreeable to the brifkneſs of his ternper { D). 
He left Paris about the latter end of December 1716, and arrived in England ; after 
which he fet out for Ireland, where, on the ſcore of his extraordinaty qualities, he had 
the honour done him of being admitted, though under age, to take his far in the Houſe 
of Lords of that kingdom 00 And here we ſhall view him making a quite different 
figure, — 1 4 3 intereſt than that which he had ſo lately afſumed 
and eſpouſed; he diſtinguiſhed himfelf a violent partizan for the miniſtry, and acted in all 
other reſpects, as well in his private character as in his public capacity, with the warmeft 
zeal imaginable for the intereſt of the government. The ſpeeches which he made in 
that honſe on ſeveral occaſions, were a ſufficient teftimony of his great abilities, and drew 
upon him the eyes and admiration of both kingdoms ; his arguments were of rio fmall 

his beha- 


weight on whatever fide of the queſtion he happened to fall; and whatever was 


viour out of the Houſe, no nobleman, either in that Houſe or in the Houſe of Lords of 
England, ever acquitred himfelf with greater reputation, or behaved with a more becom- 
ing dignity, as well with regard to his own character, as to the decorum proper to be ob- 
ſerved in all auguſt aſſemblies. This merit, added to that of his family, procured him a 
new title ; he was created a Duke by the title of Duke of Wharton, in the county of Weft- 


age, he was in- 
troduced into the Houſe of Lords in England, and with the like ho 


which he fully anſwered for a while; hut a | mg frmaatje act aac preg we of the Lord 

Stanhope, he changed ſides again, went into an oppoſition to the court, ran counter to all 
the ſchemes of the miniſtry, and particularly appeared one of the moſt forward and vigor- Geer thou- 
aus in the defence of Dr Atterbury, then Biſhop of Rochefter, againſt the bill infficting being weekly 
pains and penalties on that prelate in 1723[F}; in virtue of which he appeared at all Br te , 
meetings, alarmed all focieties, and voted in his own right on all occafions. Nor was vicaſcd to 6nd 
this ſpirit of oppoſition confined to the Houſe of Lords; he puſhed himſelf into the me- ardlle al 
tropolis, and became a member of the Wax-chandlers company: Neither was this ſuffici- is bis fne f 
ent, he wrote and printed his thoughts twice a week in a paper called The True Briton (e). e 
The Duke*s extravagance had by this time ſo burthened his eftate, that a decree in Chan- __ 
cery took hold of it, and veſted it in Truftces hands for the payment of his debts, not .der, wh 3 
without making a proviſion of 1200. per Anz. for his Grace to live on, which being ſuppoſed fete, wherein 
hardly ſufficient to ſupport the title with ſuitable dignity at home, he propoſed to go weben, for en- 
abroad for ſame years, till his eſtate ſhould work itlelf out from the incumbrances upon zins in un- 
it. His friends were pleaſed at the deſign for his own ſake, and every body looked u 


common in & 


the reſolution as the wiſeſt and moſt prudent meaſure that he could take; but herein the — pb 


[D) Lard Stairs gave him admonitions.) Once in par- accordingly propoſed the matter to an Iriſh lientenant 
ticalar, when che ambaſſador praiſing bis father for eral in the ſervice of France, a gentleman of greac 
his merit and actions, added, T hat be boped he E reputation for military virtue 
aveuld follow ſo illaſfriaas an example of fidebty to his to aſſiſt therein. The general could not help ſmiling 
Prince, and ain to bis country, by treading in the at the oddneſs of the propoſal, but with a great deal 


ſame fleps ; the _—_ had the beldneſs to anſwer, of good nature made this anfwer, That be adviſed 


Wat be thanked bis 4 him by all means to grue ever the enter vi u, but that «f 


| 4s bis Excullency bad alſe a warthy and deſerving father, his Lordſhip wu reſuhucd to execute it, be begged he 


he he en A copy fo bright an original, aud might he left out of the party, for it vas a hind of mak- 
tread in all his firs ; the [tt ag which is eaſily ag war that be bud not been ws, es to. 1 
underſtood. 2 times, when at dinner mad he [EI He was created a & 4g The conclafion of 
ſame minifter, amongſt a great company, he has his patent is very remarkable, after ioning his 
thrown out ſome allies of his wit, or rather of his father's merits, it sin theſe terms: When 
indiſcretion, in ſending more than once a ſervant to * we ſee the ſon of this great man —— by 
one or another to let him know that he drank to him *© fo worthy an example, and in every action exhibit- 
a certain perſon's health, by a name and title that * ing a lively — dans of his father, when we 
could not be juſtified, even to the rules of decency and * conſider the eloquence which he has exerted with 
d manners in that aflerably : but the prudemt Lord ſo much ſe in the parliament of Ireland, and 
Fears, in hopes of reclaiming him, paſſed all by as his turn and application even in early youth to the 
the effects of too lively an imagination. « ſerious and weighty affairs of the public, we will- 
I mall mention here one of his juvenal fancies, * ingly decree him honours, which are neither ſape- 
though I think it will rather manifeſt the giddineſs of * rior to his merits, nor earlier than the expeRation of 


| his temper, than either his wit or diſcretion, and in- 


0 ſabjeas.' . 
deed was one of the loweſt in bis character. It hap- eb defence of ure The accurate 
pened a young Engliſh » who came to fee and judicious obſervations which he made upon the 
Practice in the hoſpitals of Paris, by his Ex- trial of that learned prelate, and the manner ja which 
cellency's houſe on the roth of Jane (the Pretender's he ſummed up and compared a oy Koo oy nog 
0 


ated birth day] at night, the liberty to break kind of evidence, together with 
the Ambaſſador's windows becanſe there was no ben- —— be feen in his ſpeech (1), >, (1) It is printed 
fire before his „ The anthor was taken and better argument any I can produce of his at the endof the 
committed to on of Fort PE This abilities im bis legi ity, as well as of a ge- True Britons, 
trenement of the ' ſargeon was reſented by che neraf knowledge in public bu whenever —— 1, I 
Marquis, but he ſought for no other ſatisfaction, than Grace thought ke to apply himſelf thereto. prefixed, vol. U. 
i heeak. the Ambadlador's windows a ſecond time, 
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{F) See the iſſue 
of this fieze in 
Gen. Hiſt. of 
Euglane, 


death of an infant ſon which the Duke 


world was deceived ; he went abroad out of no ſuch frugal motive; he had reſolved on 
the contrary to change his religion and enter into the ſervice of the Pretender. Accord- 
icgly he went firſt to Vienna, to execute a private commiſſion in that ſervice; at this time 
there being no good underſtanding between England and Germany, he was well received 
at the imperial court, and gained great confidence with the miniſters. Almoſt as ſoon as 
this wandering ſtar diſappeared there, it was ſeen to ſparkle in the Spaniſh hemiſphere. 
This alarmed the Engliſh miniſter there, and occaſioned two expreſſes from Madrid to 
London, upon an apprehenſion that his Grace was received there in the character of a mi- 
niſter himſelf; in conſequence of which he was ſerved with a privy ſeal to ſummon him 
home. This ſolemn order he treated with much indignity, and endeavoured to ſtir 
the Spaniſh court, not only againſt the perſon that delivered the warrant, but againſt the 
court of England itſelf, for exerciſing an act of power (as he called it) within the jurildic- 
tion of his Catholic Majeſty's kingdom. After this he acted openly and avowedly in 
the Pretender's ſervice, and appeared at his court, where he was received with marks of 
favour, | 
During his Grace's rambles, wiz. on the 14th of April 1726, his Ducheſs died in Eng- 
land, without ſurviving iſſue [G]. Her death gave the Duke ng great diſturbance, on the 
contrary, it diſincumbered intirely his annuity, and left his perſon free to beſtow as he ſaw 
occaſion, which he did ſhortly after. He was naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, and 
ſoon after fell violently in love with a beautiful young lady at the Spaniſh court, who was 
then maid of honqur to the Queen of Spain. She was daughter of an Iriſh colonel in the 
Spaniſh ſervice, who being dead, her mother lived upon a penſion allowed her by the 
King, ſo that the perſonal accompliſhments of this lady were all her fortune. Arguments 
were uſed on both ſides to prevent the marriage, but as on one hand the Duke was ever 
too much hurried away by his paſſions to have the leaſt conſideration of motives of 
dence or conveniency; and Mademoiſel Obern, on the other, being, perhaps, a little 
dazzled with the luſtre of a Ducal title, there was no preventing an alliance which both par- 
ties ſeemed ſo fond of. After the ſolemnization his Grace paſſed ſame time at Rome, 
where he accepted of a blue ribbon and a garter, and affected to appear with the title of 
Duke of Northumberland, before conferred on him by the Pretender, and for a while he 
maintained himſelf in high favour there; but as he could not always keep within the bounds 
of the Italian gravity, and having no employment to amuſe or divert his temper, he run 
into his uſual exceſſes, which being taken amiſs there, without actually falling into diſgrace, 
it was thought adviſeable that he ſhould remove from that court for the preſent. Accord- 
ingly his Grace left Rome and the Italian dominions, and came by ſea to Barcelona, and 
there hearing that the trenches were opening before the tawn of Gibraltar, he reſolved upon 
a new ſcene of life, ſuch as few ſuſpected. He wrote a handſome letter to the King of 
Spain, craving permiſſion to appear at that ſiege as a volunteer, and without waiting an an- 
ſwer, he went away to the camp, taking his Ducheſs along with him, and was received 
there with all the marks of reſpect due to his quality. The Conde de los Torres, who 
commanded, delivered him an obliging letter from the King his maſter, thanking him for 
the intended honour of ſerving in his troops, and during that fiege appointed him his aid- 
de-camp, by which charge the Duke was to render accounts of the tranſactions to the 
King himſelf, which obliged him to be often in the trenches, and tc expoſe himſelf where 
any ſervice was going forward. Upon the whole he did his duty as a ſoldier, and paſſed 
over the ſiege without any accident, except a wound in his foot, which happened by the 
burſting of a ſhell (f). After nothing more was to be done in the camp, his Grace re- 
paired to court, and received the compliments of the principal nobility ; and the King, as 
a mark of favour, gave him a commiſſion of Colonel Aggregate, for that was the term of 
one of the Iriſh regiments, called by name Hibernia, commanded by the Marquiſs de Ca- 
ſelar. And if he could have reſted in this ſtate of life with any œconomy, he had it in 
his power to have lived happily enough; but in a little while he was for a new ſcene; he 
grew weary of Madrid, and ſet his heart upon Rome. His attachments to the Chevalier 
was without reſerve, and ſurmounted all other conſiderations whatever. He now wrote a 
letter to him full of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, ſignifying his defire to come to his court; but 
that perſon, well enough acquainted with the Duke's weak fide, returned him an an- 
ſwer, in which he let him know that he diſapproved all his meaſures, and mildly repre- 
hended him for appearing in arms againſt his countryn:en at Gibraltar, and ſince he had 


[G] His Ducheſs died without ſurviving ue] The Malmſbury, as he was intitled, in the country, leſt 
by his the town ſhould not agree with his health; but ſhe, 
lady anno 1719, upon which he had ſeemed to build willing to enjoy as much of her Lord's company as 
much hopes, and who if he had lived would perhaps ſhe could, and ap apprehending the inconſtan 
have induced him to have been a good father, and at and gallantry of hi $s diſpoſition, came up to town wi 
the ſame time a better huſband to his lady, was one the child, who ſoon after was taken ill of the (mall 
cauſe of his continuing in that licentious courſe to pox and died. He was ſo moved with the loſs, that 
which he had. addicted himſelf, and of his ufing his imputing the occaſion of it ta the poor lady, it was 
lady more hardly than a man of his innate good na- long before he could bear the fight of her, and it ma 
ture and good ſenſe would probably otherwiſe have be eaſily ſuppoſed that this unlucky incident, and 
done. About the time laſt mentioned, upon his leav- reſentment grounded thereon, could not be attended 
ing the country to come to town, he expreſly ordered with happy conſequences for himſelf or his fortune. 
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his lady to continue with the infant Marquis of 
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WHARTON: 

this-falſs ep, he thought i adviſable for him rather to draw near England than to 
of a journey. tn. Rome, chat he might be able to accomodate his private affairs, and ' 
ſorne cars of his eſtate in that kingdom. The Duke ſeemed to have no other — 
to govern himſelf by this advice. In ſhort, he and his, Dutcheſs left Spain, 

of France, attended: by. two or three ſervants. He arrived at Paris in 
28, and ſent a letter to. Mr Horatio Walpole the Ambaſſador, to let him know 
him a viſit. The Ambaſſador returned a civil anſwer, that he ſhould be 
fee his Grace at his. own tune, if he intended a public viſit, if a. private one, they 

upon a time that ſhould be moſt convenient; but the Duke declared he would 

publickly, which he did the next day. His diſcourſe with this miniſter was accord- 
the uſual gaiety of his temper, and though he ſpoke of going home, it was in ſuck 
as left it uncertain what was his real intention, and at parting told him he was going 
el The Ambaſ. © dine with Biſhop of Racheſter (g), as he did accordingly, notwithſtanding it was 
lador <oLniting made felony by the fame law that fent that prelate abroad. After a ſhort ſtay at Paris 
at ſo odd a de- he came to Rouen, in the way, as ſome thought, ta England; but there he ſtopped, and 
Auer hn no- there he lived without reflefting on the buſineſs that brought him into France: Nay, 
deftly, That if he was fo far from making overtures to the government about his peace, that he did 
his Grace a" not give himſelf the leaſt trouble about his eſtate or any thing elſe. He had about two 
there was no o- of his annuity in hand (the half of 12001.) when he fixed upon Rouen for his 
— where more of his ſervants joined him from Spain. Here he formed his houſ- 
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quarters 
of it. reſidence, a 
hold, and made a calculation in which there ſremed to be but one miſtake, proportion- 
ing his diſburſements not to his fortune but his quality, of which error it was impoſſible 
to convince him as long as he could tell ten, nay, as long as he had one crown left. With 
a better economy he would have paſſed his time agreeably enough; he got acquainted 
with, and was extremely well received by, perſons of the firſt diſtinction Ib the province (b), (5) The Dukes 
with whom he took the diverſion of hunting three days in the week, But this did not 2 nn 
fill up his whole time, and thoſe intervals he ſacrificed to the bottle, and as that prevailed pany, and made 
he loſt in proportion his ſprightly humour, and defcended either to invidious reflections, bis gd, Cu. 
or infipid droflery ; the next morning, however, generally brought new life, he emerged teau on the river 
from a cloud of folly like the fun from an eclipſe, and ſhone out again with his uſual force t b. be 18 
and luftre. | | waiting at court. 
In the midſt of this gaiety a piece of news arrived which might have given ſome ſmal! 
ion to another's mirth ; this was a bill of indictment preferred againſt Philip Duke 
of Wharton, for the crime of high treaſon ; the fact was aring in arms before and 
firing off cannon againſt his Majeſty's town of Gibraltar. ring the proceſs before an 
- exigent was awarded in order for an outlawry, two of his Grace's intimate friends made 
Sir Robert Walpole, with an aſſurance of his re · eſta- 
his eftate, which then came out 6cQol. a year clear, in 
inflexibly _— to make an 8 or vrite 
pardon, he faid, or a ſuper ſedeas of the proceedings 
in a private life. The gentlemen ſhewed by — 


they begged him to permit but his valet de chambre to write 

in his name to the miniſter ; this he alſo denied, and in ſhort would not treat, if it may 
be ſo called, in any way ſoever, ſo that after about ten days ſtay, they returned without 
ſucceſs to England [H], and the Duke to ſhut the door of mercy againſt himſelf, wrote 
that memorable paper which he contrived to 3 in Mis Journal, and which, 
though made a Perfian Tale, was found in conſtruction a libel of the firſt magnitude. 
Though the Duke was in a way of being degraded of his title in England, yet ſome cer- 
tain marks of — more and more every day at Rouen, till he be- 
came overloaded with ſuch fort of honours, and was attended every morning with a con- 
ſiderable levee made up of his butcher, poulterer, baker, wine and brandy merchants, &c. 
the Dutcheſs bad alſo her milliner, mantua-maker, tire-woman, &c. The Duke received 
their compliments with an air ſuitable to his quality, till they grew too importunate, and 
then ſet, out for Paris, leaving his horſes and equipage to be fold, and the money to be ap- 
propriated as there was found occaſion. He had before this thrown himſelf at the feet of 
the Cheualicr. de St George, as the only poſſible reſource he had left; and no ſooner had 
he fent away the letter, but as if it had been a bill of credit ſent only for acceptance, his 

| * heart was as chearful and gay as it had ever been in his moſt proſperous fortune, ſo that it 
may be ſaid with truth, that he was the merrieſt undone man in Europe. The poverty 
of his circumſtances proved a fund of inexhauſtible humour; an empty bottle was the ſub- 
ject of many a dry joke, and the want of a dinner ſeemed to whet more his wit than his 
"Komach. | He ſet out from Rouen to Paris in a poifure, that has a near reſemblance to r 


FH} They returned. witheut ſncee/i.) One of the gen- ad therefore adviſed him to uſe his endeavour; to get 
\ Hlamen before he embarked at Dieppe, incloſed in ue 1b. ings flopped. This was bad news indeed 
of his own a. letter which..he had. juſt received from he naw a woeful proſpe& before his eyes, his 
the truſtees of bis eſtate, addreſſed to the Duke; the money waſted, all future ſuccour cut off, a large fa- 
. contents ere, That they, the: truſtees, <uire. tied »p mily to ſtarve with, and no hopes of any aſſiſtance or 


bin any. more meney on accaunt 4 relief. 


anity, by the indifiment lately found again bis Grace, 
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WHARTON. 
world was deceived ; he went abroad out of no ſuch frugal motive; he had reſolved on 
the contrary to change his religion and enter into the ſervice of the Pretender. Accord- 
ingly he went firſt to Vienna, to execute a private commiſſion in that ſervice; at this time 
there being no good underſtanding between England and Germany, he was well received 
at the imperial court, and gained great canfidence with the miniſters. Almoſt as ſoon as 
this wandering ſtar diſappeared there, it was ſeen to ſparkle in the Spaniſh hemiſphere. 
This alarmed the Eoglith miniſter there, and occaſioned two expreſſes from Madrid to 
London, upon an apprehenſion that his Grace was received there in the character of a mi- 
niſter himſelf; in conſequence of which he was ſerved with a privy ſeal to ſummon him 
home. This. ſolemn order he treated with much indignity, and endeavoured to ſtir up 
the Spaniſh court, not only againſt the perſon that delivered: the warrant, but againſt the 
court of England itſelf, for exerciſing an act of power (as he called it) within the juriſdic- 
tion of his Catholic Majeſty's kingdom. After this he acted openly and avowedly in 
the Pretender's ſervice, and appeared at his court, where he was received with marks of 
favour. X | 
During his Grace's rambles, wiz. on the 14th of April 1726, his Ducheſs died in Eng- 
land, without ſurviving iſſue [GI. Her death gave the Duke ng great diſturbance, on the 
contrary, it diſincumbered intirely his annuity, and left his perſon free to beſtow as he ſaw 
occaſion, which he did ſhortly after. He was naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, and 
ſoon after fell violently in love with a beautiful young lady at the Spaniſh court, who was 
then maid of honaur to the Queen of Spain. She was daughter of an Iriſh colonel in the 
dead, her mother lived upon a penſion allowed her by the 
King, ſo that the perſonal accompliſhments of this lady were all her fortune. Arguments 
were uſed on both ſides to prevent the marriage, but as on one hand the Duke was ever 
too much hurried away by his paſſions to have the leaſt conſideration of motives of 
dence or conveniency; and Mademoiſel Obern, on the other, being, perhaps, a little 
dazzled with the luſtre of a Ducal title, there was no preventing an alliance which both par- 
ties ſeemed ſo fond of. After the ſolemnization his Grace paſſed ſame time at Rome, 
where he accepted of a blue ribbon and a garter, and affected to appear with the title of 
Duke of Northumberland, before conferred on him by the Pretender, and for a while he 
maintained himſelf in high favour there; but as he could not always keep within the bounds 
of the Italian gravity, and having no employment to amuſe or divert his temper, he run 
into his uſual exceſſes, which being taken amiſs there, without actually falling into diſgrace, 
it was thought adviſeable that he ſhould remove from that court for the preſent. Accord- 
ingly his Grace left Rome and the Italian dominions, and came by ſea to Barcelona, and 
there hearing that the trenches were opening before the town of Gibraltar, he reſolved upon 
a new ſcene of life, ſuch as few ſuſpected. He wrote a handſome letter to the King of 
Spain, craving permiſſion to appear at that ſiege as a volunteer, and without waiting an an- 
ſwer, he went away to the camp, taking his Ducheſs along with him, and was received 
there with all the marks of reſpect due to his quality. The Conde de los Torres, who 
commanded, delivered him an obliging letter from the King his maſter, thanking him for 
the intended honour of 2 in his troops, and during that ſiege appointed him his aid- 
de-camp, by which charge the Duke was to render accounts of the tranſactions to the 


King himſelf, which obliged him to be often in the trenches, and to expoſe himſelf where 
any ſervice was going forward. Upon the whole he did his duty as a ſoldier, and paſſed 
over the ſiege without any accident, except a wound in his foot, which happened by the 
( See the iſue burſting of a ſhell (,). After nothing more was to be done in the camp, his Grace re- 


of this ſiege in 
Gen. Hiſt. of 
Eugland, 


paired to court, and received the compliments of the principal nobility ; and the King, as 
a mark of favour, gave him a commiſſion of Colonel Aggregate, far that was the term of 
one of the Iriſh regiments, called by name Hibernia, commanded by the Marquiſs de Ca- 
ſelar. And if he could have reſted in this ſtate of life with any œconomy, he had it in 
his power to have lived happily enough; but in a little while he was for a new ſcene; he 
grew weary of Madrid, and ſet his heart upon Rome. His attachments to the Chevalier 
was without reſerve, and ſurmounted all other conſiderations whatever. He now wrote a 
letter to him full of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, ſignifying his defire to come to his court; but 
that perſon, well enough acquainted with the Duke's weak fide, returned him an an- 
ſwer, in which he let him know that he diſapproved all his meaſures, and mildly repre- 
hended him for appearing in arms againſt his countryn:en at Gibraltar, and ſince he had 


Malmſbury, as he was intitled, in the country, leſt 
the town ſhould not agree with his health; but ſhe, 
willing to enjoy as much of her Lord's company as 
ſhe could, and er apprehending the inconſtan 
and gallantry of his * came up to town wi 
the child, who ſoon after was taken ill of the ſmall 

x and died. He was ſo moved with the loſs, that 
— the occaſion of it ta the poor lady, it was 
long beto 


[G] His Ducheſs died without ſur vi wing 440 The 
death of an infant ſon which the Duke by his 
lady anno 1719, upon which he had ſeemed to build 
much hopes, and who if he had lived would perhaps 
father, and at 
the ſame time a better huſband to his lady, was one 
cauſe of his continuing in that licentious courſe to 
which he had. addicted himſelf, and of his ufing his 
lady more hardly than a man of his innate — na- 
ture and good ſenſe would probably otherwiſe have 


re he could bear the ſight of her, and it ma 
be eafily ſuppoſed that this unlucky incident, and 


done. About the time laſt mentioned, upon his leav- 
ing the country to come to town, he expreſly ordered 
his lady to continue with the infant Marquis of 


reſentment grounded thereon, could not be attended 
with happy conſequences for himſelf or his fortune. 
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W HART ON. | 
this-falſs ſtep, he thought ir adviſable for him rather to draw. near England than to 
of a journey. tu. Rome, chat he might be able to accomodate his private affairs, and 
take- forne- care of his eſtate in that kingdom. The Duke ſeemed to have no other — 
thought than to govern himſelf by this advice. In ſhort, he. and his Dutcheſs left Spain, 
taking the ret of France, attended by two or three ſervants. He arrived at Paris in 
ay and ſent a letter. to. Mr Horatio Walpole the Ambaſſador, to let him know 
him a vifis. The Ambaſſador returned a civit anſwer, that he ſhould be 
ſee his Grace at his own time, iß he intended a public viſit, if a prixate. one, they 
upon a time that ſhould be moſt convenient; but the Duke declared he would 
come: publickly, which he did the next day. His diſcourſe with this miniſter was accord- 
** the uſual gaiety of his temper, and though he ſpoke of going home, it was in ſuch 
a 


as left it uncertain what was his real intention, and at parting told him he was going 
to dine with the Biſhop of Rocheſter (g), as he did accordingly, notwithſtanding it was 


The baſ. 
Nr made felony by the ſame law that fent that prelate abroad. After a ſhort ſtay at Paris 


at ſo odd a de- 
claration, and 


he came to Rouen, in the way, as ſome thought, ta England; but there he ſtopped, and 


Aurel him mo. there he lived without reflecting on the bufineſs that brought him into France: Nay, 
deftly, That if he was fo far from making overtures to the government about his peace, that he did 
un, not give himſelf the leaſt trouble about his eſtate or any thing elſe. He had about two 


bis 


a defi 
ture ere, quarters ef his annuity in hand (the. half of 12001.) when be fixed upon Rouen for his 
of it. 


reſidence, where more of his ſervants joined him from Spain. Here he formed his houſ- 
made a calculation in which there ſeemed to be but one miſtake, proportion- 
is difburſements not to his fortune but his quality, of which error it was impoſſible 
vince him as long as he could tell ten, nay, as long as he had one crown left. With 
cexconomy he would have paſſed his time agreeably enough ; he got acquainted 
with, and was extremely well received by, perſons of the firſt diſtinction in the province (6), (4) The Duks 
i took the diverſion of hunting three days in the week, But this did not 2e wa 
is whole time, and thoſe intervals he ſacrificed to the bottle, and as that prevailed pay, and made 
rtion his ſprightly humour, and defcended either to invidious reflections, r ,o" of of 
the next morning, however, generally brought new life, he emerged tea oo the river 
like the fun from an eclipſe, and ſhone out again with his uſual force n n. >: 


times he was in 
waiting at court. 


gaiety a piece of news arrived which might have given ſome ſmall 
to another's mirth; this was a bill of indictment preferred againſt Philip Duke 
for the crime of high treaſon ; the fact was a ing in arms before and 


is Majeſty's town of Gibraltar. ring the proceſs before an 
order for an outlawry, two of his Grace's intimate friends made 
permiſſion of Sir Robert Walpole, with an aſſurance of his re-eſta- 

of his eftate, which then came out 6cool. a year clear, in 
he inflexibly refuſed to make any ſubmiſſion, or write 
a 


in his name to the miniſter ; this he alſo denied, and in ſhort would not treat, if it may 
be ſo called, in any way ſoever, ſo that after about ten days ſtay, they returned without 
ſucceſs to England [H], and the Duke to ſhut the door of mercy againſt himſelf, wrote 
that memorable paper which he contrived to 8 in Mit Journal, and which, 
though made a Perfian Tale, was found in conſtruction a libel of the firſt magnitude. 
Though the Duke was in a way of being degraded of his title in England, yet ſome cer- 
tain marks of nobility „ more and more every day at Rouen, till he be- 
came overloaded with ſuch ſort onours, and was attended every morning with a con - 
"fiderable levee made up of his butcher, poulterer, baker, wine and brandy merchants, &c. 
the Dutcheſs had alſo her milliner, mantua-maker, tire-woman, &c. The Duke received 
their compliments with an air ſuitable to his quality, till they grew too importunate, and 
then ſet out for Paris, leaving his horſes and equipage to be fold, and the money to be ap- 
propriated as there was found occaſion. He had before this thrown himſelf at the feet of 
- the Chevalier. de St George, as the only poſſible reſource he had left; and no ſoonet had 
he fent away the letter, but as if it had been a bill of credit ſent only for acceptance, his 
- heart was as chearful and gay as it had ever been in his moſt proſperous fortune, ſo that it 
may be-ſaid* with truth, that he was the merrieſt undone man in Europe. The poverty 
of his circumſtances a fund of inexhauſtible humour; an empty bottle was the ſub- 
ject of many a dry joke, and the want of a dinner ſeemed to whet more his wit than his 
Romach. He iet out from Rouen to Paris in a peitere, that has a near reſemblance te f 


FH} They re wned. witheut ſncee/5.) One of the gen- d therefore adviſed him to uſe his endeavour; to get 
tamen before he embarked at Dieppe, incloſed in one b. dings flopped. This was bad news indeed 
of his awn a letter which be had. juſt received from he now a woeful proſpect before his eyes, his 
: the truſtees of bis eſtate, addreſſed to the Duke; the money waſted, all future ſuccour cut off, a large fa - 
. contents were, That they, the: truſtees, <ire. tied »p mily to ſtarve with, and no hopes of any aſſiſtance or 


. from-remitteng hie any. more en accannt of biz an- relief. 
29 by the ee lately found againf i Grace, 


Vor. VI. Sur. B b b Graveſend 


WHARTON (tC 


Graveſend tilt-boat, which going all night ſaved the expence of a ſupper and lodging, 
and a dram of -brandy in the morning fatisfied his appetite by taking it aw. 
At Paris the Duke, after making a conſiderable reform in his houſhold affairs, 
placed himſelf in a private family, and the Dutcheſs went to a relation's at St Germain's, 
He laid down ſome excellent rules for the government of himſelf, but no ſooner were his 
neceſſities ſupplied, than he began to relapſe by little and little into a courſe of exttava- 


gancy worſe it poſſible than ever, ſo that he laviſhed away 
that was ſent him probably from Rome [I] 


ſterling, of the money 


in a few months about 20001, 
Of all things in the 


world the Duke was the leaſt ſollicitous about the dreſs of his perſon j he had worn for 
ſome time his old Spaniſh regimental ſuit, even when he kept his coach, and had- once 
more a train of ſervants ; however, he now got a ſuit by the following accident: In his 
viſits he happened to meet with an Iriſh gentleman, who was a Portugal Knight of the or- 
der of Chriſt, and he inviting the Duke to grace a feaſt he was to make in honour of 
that order, took an occaſion to talk to his Grace concerning cloaths, and finding he had 
made none ſince his laſt coming to Paris, recommended to him to make a black velvet 
ſuir, that bemg the dreſs commonly worn at the celebration of this feaſt, and declared he 
ſhould be much honoured thereby: The Duke, not difficult in the point, promiſed to do 
it againſt the day, but told him he did not know any taylor to make uſe of; I will ſend 
you mine, ſays the Knight, he is a very honeſt fellow, and will uſe you well. The Duke 
agreed, and the cloaths were made, and he appeared brilliant at the feaſt, according to 
the Portugueſe cuſtom. About a week after the taylor waits upon the Duke with his bill, 
his Grace aſked what it was for, he anſwered for a black velvet ſuit: Honeſt man, ſays he 
to the taylor, you miſtake the matter very much; you are to carry the bill to Sir Peter R 
for be pleaſed to know that whenever I put on another man's livery, my maſter always pays for- 
the cloaths; and Sir Peter was accordingly obliged to pay the bill. Upon an affrcat from 
a Scotch Nobleman, he ſent him a challenge co fight him at_Valenciennes, and went'to 


Bruſſels fer the purpoſe, but the affair was 


compromiſed by Marſhal Bawick, and the 


Duke returned to Paris, where he entered into a convent in 1729. Here he was looked 


upon for a devotee; he talked ſo well upon all 


points of religion, that the poor fathers 


beheld him with admiration, and found in him ſuch lively tokens of repentance, and fo 
thorough a converſion of manners, that they imputed the change to an immediate act of 
providence, and valued the bleſſing accordingly. - But the jewel was too precious for them 
to retain z he tumbled again into the world, and run headlong into a round of vice, folly, 
and extragavance as bad as ever; and he was ſo reduced, that he had not one ſingle crown 
at his command; he was forced to thruſt in with an acquaintance for a lodging; by this 
means at laſt he procured 300 livres, with which ſtock he and his Dutcheſs, with one ſer- 
vant, ſet out for Spain. A long land journey did not ſuit his pocke:;, ſo. he went for 
Orleans, thence fell down the river Loire to Nantz in Britany, and there he ſtopt till he 
got a remittance from Paris, which money was brought into the ſame reckoning with 
that he had lately ſquandered away, and at Nantz he made up his company, that is ſome 
of his ragged ſervants rejoined him there, and from thence he took ſhipping for Bilboa, as 
though he had been carrying recruits to his regiment. From Bilboa he wrote a humoroys 


letter to a friend, which, as if he had been a little touched 


cluded thus : 


[1] He laviſted 20col.) Money ſeemed to be to 
him a diſcaſe, which he ever endeavoured to cure 
himſclf of, and he was as much diſpleaſed that his 
companions ſhould be troubled with it as himſelf; of 
this we have one inftance among many, that will ſerve 


to delineate ſome part of the character of this great, 
this unhappy, this unaccountable nobleman. A 


young Iriſh Lord of his acquaintance, a youth of a 
ſweet good. natured diſpoſition, being at St Germain's 
when the Duke was once viſiting bis Dutcheſs, his 


Grace came to him with a face of buſineſs about nine 


o'clock at night, and tells him, That an affair of im- 
fgortance called him to Paris, in which he had no time 
to lofe, and therefore begged his Lordſhip to lend 
him his coach. He did it very willingly ; but as his 
Grace was ſtepping into it, he told his friend he 
ſhould take jt as a favour if he would give bim his 
company ; as the Duke was alone, the young Lord 
could not refuſe him, and they went together, and ar- 
rived at Paris about twelve at night. His companion 
ſuppoſed his buſineſs was a private matter, and therg- 
fore offered to leave him, and join him again when 


© he bad fniſted it; but his Grace told him it was 


not neceſlary, and then they went about the import- 


ant affair in company. The firſt thing to be done 


was the hiring a coach and fix horſes, and afterwards 
to find out the muſic belonging to the opera, fix or 
eight of which he engaged at a price agreed on; the 
young Lord did not perceive the drift ot all this till he 
returned to St Germain's, which was at five next 


6 


% 


with his late miſconduct, con- 


4+ 


morning, when marching directly with his troop to 
the caſtle, he ordered them to ſtrike up on the ſtairs; 
then the Duke's plot broke out into execution, which 
was no more than to ſerenade ſome young ladies 
near whoſe apartments they were. This piece of 
gallantry done, the Duke perſuaded my Lord to go 
about a league off to Poiſſy, where lived Mr R 
an Engliſh gentleman of their acquaintance; my 
Lord conſenting, he took with him a couple of 
trumpets and a pair of kettle-drums to give the 
mafic a more martial air; but to this the opera muſic 
at firſt objected, becauſe as they ſhould be wanted 
that night at their poſts, they muſt forfeit half a louis 
d'or each for non-appearance ; half a louis Cor, ſays 
his Grace, fol/ow the Duke of Wharton, and all your 
forfeitures (hall be paid. They did ſo, and entered 
Poiſſy in ſuch a muſical manner that alarmed the 
whole town, and their friend Mr R did not know 
whether he had beft keep his houſe or fly; but the 
Duke making a ſpeech a propos, put an end to all 
frights and fears, and there the troop was regaled in 
a very bandſome manner, And now the importapt 
buſineſs being all over, there was but one thing fur- 
ther needful, namely, to diſcharge the ſcore, as to 
which the Duke had otcaſon to be brief; My Lord, 
ſays be, / have not one livre in my pocket, therefore” I 


muſt entreat you ta pay the fellows, and I will 'do as 


much for you when I am able. The ſaid Lord, with a 


great deal of good humour, anſwered” all demands, 
amounting to 25 fbuis d'ors, and fo the affair ended. 
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At Bilboa he had neither friends, mon&y, not credit, mote than what the reputation of 
his Spaniſh commiſſion gave him: Upon the faith and honour of that he left the Dar= 
chefs and his ſervants there, and went to his regiment, where he was obliged to ſupport 
himſelf upon the pay of eighteen piſtoles 4 month, but could get no relief for the poor 
garriſon he left behind him. The diſtreſs of the Durcheſs is not to be expreſſed, and 
what the conſequence might have been is hot to be conceived, if her unhappy circumſtan- 
ces had not reached the compaſſionate eat of another exiled Duke ® at Madrid, whoſe bouri- * The Dube of 
tiful heart is. always open to the poor and unfortunate. This nobleman, touched with 2-=9** 
her caſe, ſent a hundred Spaniſh piſtoles, which freed her from a kind of captivity, and 
brought her Grace and her attendants 'to Madrid, where ſhe remained with her mother and 
grandmother, while the Duke was forced to fit down and be quiet at his regiment. Here, 

tor want of; other employment, he took the advice of a friend, who perſuaded him to give 

us a new tranſlation, of Telemachus. The thought pleated, and he fer about it at the 

time the indictment was found againſt him, and to do him juſtice, he worked a whole day 

at it with a vaſt deal of fatisfaftion, but the next morning ſomewhat elſe took place, and 

no more was heard of it. The fame year, 1730, protniſed to be a year of buſineſs in the 
military way, The King of Spain ſeemed to be more in earneſt than his ally to ſettle 

Don Carlos in Italy, and therefore made provifion for a conſiderable embarkation of 
troops... The Duke's baggage was very light and portable, but his r:nk of colonel, 
&tring alide his quality, required more equipage than he could then command, therefore 

he wrote a ſhort plain letter to a very near relation in England, noting the condition he 

was in, and praying for a little ſum of money to enable him to make the enſuing cam- 

pain. This had all the ſucceſs wiſhed for, and he made no ill uſe of ſo ſeaſonable a 
token of generoſity. . The next unhappy ſtroke that befell the Duke*s family, was the 
death of his wife's. mother, by which a penſion was loft to them from the crown of 
Spain; bur. this was fortunately ſupplied by the intereſt of a certain Duke, who procured 


the Dutcheſs's two liſters to be minuted down for maids of honour to the Queen of 


pain, whenever vacancies ſhould happen, and to eriter jmmediately on the appointments 
the ſaid places. As to the Duke, he lived now in the moſt. regular way that perhaps 


be had ever done in his life, and indeed confidering how near he was drawing to the verge 


of it, it was full time. As has been ſaid, we heard no more of Telemachus, but he a 


pied himſelf to the writing of a tragedy upon the ſtory of Mary Queen of Scots, and bad 
aclually worked. ſome ſcenes of it, but a decay of nature hindered him from purſuing it. 
At che beginning of this year 1731, he declined fo faſt, being in his quarters at Lerida, 


that he had not the uſe of his limbs fo as to walk from his bed to his fire-ſide without 


alliſtance, and his ſtomach became fo weak, that broth, with the yelks of eggs heat up in 


it, was all his ſuſtenance; however, he was free from pain, and did not loſe all his gaiety, 
not that he was inſenſible of his condition, for in his more eſtabliſhed health two or three 


years before, he uſed often to remark that his life would not be of a long duration. Un- 
| —— man! that had not the power to make uſe of thoſe fleeting moments for better 


purpoſes. In the beginning of the year 1728, he had a violent fit of ſickneſs in Spain, 
by which he was reduced to the utmoſt extremity, given over by his phyſicians, and re- 
ceived. the. laſt rites of the church of Rome; but it pleaſed God to lengthen out his 
days theſe few years, in which time he had ſeveral ſhocks, as it were forebodings of what 
was coming on, for he was thought more than once in the laſt agonies, by fits that came 
ſuckdenly upon him. He continued on in his illneſs for two months, when he gained a 


little ſtrength, and found benefit from a certain mineral water in the mountains of Cata- 


lonia; but his conſtitution was not able to recover itſelf. He relapſed in the month of 
May following at Terragona, where he removed with the regiment, and going to the 
aboveſaid waters, which he had already experienced, he fell into one of the fits before 
de ſctibed in a ſmall village, and was utterly deſtitute of help, till the charitable fathers of 
a Bernardine 'conveat. brought him to their houſe, and there adminiſtred cordials, which 
recovered him for the preſent like a dying taper, which glimmers for a while, and at 


laſt goes out. Here he languiſhed for a week, and then departed in the fame hoſpitable 


f £ 


convent, without one friend or acquaintance to cloſe his eyes. The Fathers gave this ac- 
count of him in general, that he made a very penitent and chriſtian exit. His diſſolution 
happened at the age of 32, on the laſt day of May N. S. and he was buried the next day 
in the fame poor manner in which they interr their own monks. 

All the late Duke has left behind him js.a deſerving though a poor diſconſolate widow, 
ho in 1732 had no claim upon his eſtate, and conſequently is wholly deſtitute and 
unprovided for; but as her cafe deſerves pity, it is hoped ſhe will find ſome reſource, though 
where or from whom ſhe may perhaps be ar a loſs to know, being intirely unacquainted 
wich her buſband's affairs or famil ꝶ·. ._ >. ry 
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194 WH E ARE. 
WHEARE Do], the firſt Camdenian profeſſor of hiftory at Oxford, was bot 
(s) Collefted at Jacobſtow in Cornwall, anno 1573 (a), and after a ſuitable foundation of grammar 
and age of his learning being ſent to Oxford he was in the beginning of 1592, admitted of Broadgate- 
Mee” Ball. hall (iow Pembroke college) in that univerſity, at the age of nineteen. - Here he purſued 
the academical ſtudies, and proceeding A. B. Feb. 3, 1396, he commenced, A. M. on 
the 10th of June 1600 (5), and tw6 years after was elected a Fellow of Exeter college, d) wor, Fag. 
where he continued fix years in the proſecution of his ſtudies, after which he travelled for 917. i». i 
further improvement into ſeveral countries beyond ſea. At his return he entered int 
matrimony, and thus lofing his fellowſhip at the college, he found a kind patron in Lord 
Chandos. After that nobleman's death, our author, with his wife, retired to Glouceſter. 
3 hall (now Worceſter college) where the principal Dr Hawley accommodated him with 
lodgings. Here he became acquainted with that rioted ſcholar Mt Thomas Allen Lak | 
Dy whoſe e ages the celebrated Camden appointed him, Oct. 10, 1622, the 
( See Carden's teader of that lecture which he had founded in the univerſity (e). Mr Profeſſor Wheare 
uricle, vol. i accordingly read his inauguration lecture in the 1 hiſtory ſchool, on the 6th of 
eee hie, January following [BJ. He was alſo ſoon after this preferment made principal of his 
fefſor is tiled hall. Both theſe places he lived to enjoy the profits of many years before his death, which 
college, by a did not happen till 1ſt Aug. 1647, whence it is more than probable that he complied with 
miſtake copied the then ruling powers, eſpecially ſince we are told that his ſtudy of books and col- 
Vir. Camdeni, lections in MS. came after his death to his old friend Francis Roufe, Provoſt of Eton 
— college; and that he was E. by ſome a learned and gentetl man, and by others a Cal- 
viniſt(d). His corpſe was buried Auguſt the third in Exeter college chapel. He was (aten One. 
ſurvived by his widow and ſome children, who ſoon after became reduced; and whether * fl. «ol. 106. 
the family lived honeſtly, tis not for me, ſays Mr Wood, to diſpute it. Beſides the fore- 
mentioned things, our author publiſhed De ratione et methodo legrndi biftorias diſſertatio, 
Oxon. 1625, 8vo. This was a uſeful work, and has undergone ſeveral editions, with the 
addition of ſeveral pieces upon the ſame ſubject by other hands, but the beſt is that tran- 
flated into Engliſh with this title, The method and order of reading both civil and ecclefia- 
flical hiſtories, in which the moſt excellent hiſtorians are reduced into the order in which t 
are ſucceſſruely to be read, and the judgments of learned men concerning each of them 
Jained, by Degory Wheare, Camden reader of hiſtory in Oxford, to which is added, 
An appendix concerning the hiſtorians of particular nations, ancient and modern: by Nicholas 
Horſeman. With Mr Dodwell's Invitation to gentlemen to achuaint themſelves with an- 
cient hiftory ; made Engliſh and enlarged by Edmund Bobun, E; IC] London, 169 >. vo. 
2. Fare. 


LIM. Thomas Allen. ] This excellent man tr. Claudii Ptolemai Peltufienſis de oftrorum juiliciis, aur, ut 
(r)Athen.Oxon, whom Mr Wood-(1) calls the father of all learning vulge wocant, quadrifartite tonfirudttioenis, liber fen 
vol. i. col. 574+ and virtuous induſtry, an unfeigned lover and fur- cum expofitione Theme Allyn Aft Oxonienfis, 2. Clandii 
therer. of all good arts and ſciences, was horn at Ptolomei de aftrorum judiciis lib. 3. cum expoſitione 
Utaxeter in Staffordſhire, on St Thomas's day in Thome Allyn, &c. which coming into the hands of 
15 42, being a deſcendant through fix generations William Lilly, the famous figure-flinger, were by him 
from Henry Allen or Alan, Lord of the manor of beſtowed on Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; in 1652, founder of 7) Wood ar be- 
Buckenall in. the ſaid county, was admitted ſrhular the Afhmolean Maſzuin-at (7). . Gol $750 
.of Trinity college 4th June 1561, he proceeded A. B. [I] The lefure founded by Camden.) The ſpeech 
(2) Wood"s Falti May 13, 1563 (z), was choſen a fellow of his college was printed at Oxford in 1662, with the title of 
f * vol. i. in 1565, and commenced A. M. April 21, 1567 (3). Oratio aufpicalis habita in ſcholis publicis cum primum, 
(54. 60 2060 But being much inclined to lead a retired life, and I. An. Flori interpretationem aggrederetur author. At 
-averſe from taking holy orders, he left the college the end of thoſe prelections, which were printed 
and his fellowſhip about 1570, and receded to Glou- again at Cambridge in 1684, 8vyo. Gabriel Nau- 
ceſter-hall, where ke liyed a cloſe ſtudent many years, deus's Bibliographia Politica was added to them, and 
and at * 2 became an eminent antiquary, philo- Tu/fus Lipfius's chile to Nicolaus Hacqneville De Hiftorla 
Jopher, and mathematician. He was ſeveral times prefixed. | 
invited to che families of Princes and Noblemen [CI Made Engliſh by Edmund Bohun, .! As this 
_both here and abroad. ** he declined ; however, learned gemleman was the author of ſeveral pieces 
he ſpent ſome time with Henry Earl of Northumber- well eſteemed in their day, the following ftetch of 
land, a great patron of mathematicians, and was his life merits a plate here. He was born at Ringſ- 
— beloved and courted by the famous Har- field in Suffolic, being the only ſon of Baxter Bohun, 
riot, Dee, Warner, Torporly, according to Mr Wood, wha with his anceſtors had been lords of the manor 
the Altantes of the mathematical world. Robert of Weſthall, in the ſame county, from the 25 Hen. 
Earl of Leiceſter, chancellor of the univerſity, would VIII. (8). In 1663 be wus admitted fellow commoner 822 
have procured for him a- Biſhoprick, but he declined of Quten's college Cambridge, und continued there OY 
that alſo, He was highly reſ by Bodley, Savile, till the latter end of 2666, when he was driven out 
Camden, Cotton, Spelman, and Selden, the laſt of of the univerfity by the plague that raged there. In 
which ſays, be was omni eruditionis genere ſummog ; judie | 1675.58 was made a juſtice of the rm for Suffolk, 
cio, ornati//ims, crleberrimæ academi Oxon decus infig- and continued fo till the ſecond of King James II. 
niſinum (4) ; and Camden, that he was plurimis et when he was diſcharged, but was reftored to that 
ad Eadmerum, ' optimis artibus ornatiſſinnus(5). He. was a great col- office in the firſt of William and Mary. He wrote 
edit, 1613, p. or of ſcattered MSS. eſpecially, thoſe erg hi Ws 06, 1, th addreſs of the and. free- 
1060. 


200. 1 mathemati d philoſophy ( . tion, in three parts, being the hiffory bf 
; - A ait7, aſtronomy, hematics, and PayOIopi f nation, 1 i, 
22 — He died Sept. 30, 16325 at Gloucefter-hall, jo which thee nr of ils; in 1678, ca, wg 1684, 
nibus. reſe an eloquent h in his praiſe being pro- 4to. 2. £ difincoof the declaration of King Charles LI. 


(4) In Notis fuis 


. A 
1 Vic next day by Mr William —_ before — erer filed, 4 A juſt ond vindication 
Ass. came inte Yice.chancellor, heads of colleges and halls, and of the proceedings of the two laſt parliaments, 
— Coy many of the univerſi , the body was attended by with and added to the addreſs, 3. 4 2 
of 


who, accordingto them to the chapel of Trinity college, where, after Robert Filmer, „ miſtakes and. 

* our author's ap- another ſpeech by Mr George Bathurſt, it was ſolemnly ern » £/q; in a paper delivered by him to 

| pointment, rave interred. His picture painted to the life he gave to the feriffi upen the ſcaffold on Teuer - bill, on Friday 
them to the the prefident of that college and his ſacceflors, to Dec. 7, 1683, before his execution there, Lond. 1684, 

fund in the dining toom of his lodge. He wrote fol. 4. The ju/tice of peace calling, a moral 2. | 


to 
Bod!eian library. 
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WHEA RB WHICH COT E. 
. Parentatp \hifigric a, Aue canmnamarabig vita. tt mortis, V. C. Gulel. Candeni Clarenti 
Cees, ee a . Nov. 1626, Ono iy 
lang in 


Oxon. 1628. 3. Dedicatis imaginis 


amdeniang in ſcbolg laſtarica, 13th Nov, 1626, Oxon. 1628. 4. Epiftolarum excharifticarum 
Jaſciculus. 5. Ch iſteria i che ſe tmp lait are printed with Dodicatis imaginis, & c. 


Lond. 1684, ro. 5, A 
ert Filneri book, intitu 


pr ace; and concluſion, 1 Sir 
ed, 


Patriarcha; or, the na- 


tural law of Kings, &c. added to the ſecond and per- 


fect, edition of that book, Lond. 1685 8. 6: 4 
- geographical diftionary, repreſenting the priſent amt an. 
tient names of all the countries, provinces, remarkab 
cities, Cc. of the whol; world, with a fhort hiflorical 
10 Thep Ach. account of the am and their preſent flate, Lond. 1688, 
c alle- 0 
— 4. Hall the public affairs in England, from the. hrginning 
cuſſed, was , Sept. 4588 to the 12th of Feb. following, London, 


written - 1689, 8vo. 8. An anfaver to a piece, called, The de- 


Jeremy Collier 


J Cambridge ſertion diſcuſſed (9), in a letter to a country gent lemun, 
(19) In the 24th printed At the end of the Hiſtory of the Deſertion. 
page of this book 9. The doArine of paſſive obedience and nan · ri ance no 


is a paſſage con- 


_— _ DP. "bs Willamites and Facobites (to), Lond. 1889. 4to. 


Wells, which, 10. The life of Fohn url, Biſhop of Saliſbury. 
Mr Bohun ſoy*, 11. Three charges delivered at the general quarter 
is rot true, 2nd Seſſions helden at IR or the county of Suffalk, in 
therefore — 1 t6g1, 92, and 93, 4to. In the preface to which is 
5 OD ds © His vindication from the calumnies and miſtakes caſt 
which it is may upon him on the account of his Geographical and 
be cancelled, Poetical Dictionary, Lond. 1694, fol. 12. The great 


wap concerned in t e controverſies now depending between 


* 


3 9298 


1694, fol. He tranſlations, are, i. The origin of Atheiſm 


church of England, and an epiftle to one Signer 


in the Popiſh and Proteflant churches, n by Doro- 
." tbeus Sicurus, Lond. 1684, 4to. 2. An N 


of the 


| T” a 
 Fenetiqn, gentleman, , 10 1 the, council 'rent, 


Lond. 1585, written in L 


y. John Jewell, RY 
e 


of Saliſbury; to which is added, A brief of the li 


ile B8v0: 7. e biftory. of the deſertion; or, an account”! of the ſaid Jewell, as above-mentioned: 3. [The/nni- 


ver/al hiftorical Bibliotheque ; or, an account of the moſt 


conſiderable books printed in all languages, wherein a 
Sort account is given, of the deſign of almoſt every book, 


and the quality of the author, if known, for Fan. Feb. 
an March, of the year 1687. 4. The 25th and 2675 


Rome, egun in Germany art. Luther, Lond. 


books of the general hiſtory of the reformation of the 


church from the errors and corruptions of the church of 


168g, 


Written in Latin by John Keidan, LL. D. with 2 


contingation in three books, from the year 1 


556 to 


1552. 5. The priſent flats of Germany; or, an account 
of the extent, riſe, form, wealth, 2 of that empire, 
Sc. Lond. 1690, 8vo. written in Latin by Samuel 


Puffendorff, under a borrowed name. 
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WHICHCOTE [BzxJjamin], an eminent rational divine, who flouriſhed during 


the rebellion and civil war in the laſt centur 


y, was deſcended of an ancient and 


fa- 


mily in ire, being the ſixth ſon of Chriſtopher Whichcote, Eſq; of Whichcote- 
hall, in the Pariſh of Stoke, where he was born March 11th 1609-10, and after a ſuit- 
able foundation of ſchool learning, was ſent to Cambridge, and admitted of Emanuel 
college in 1626. Having proceeded regularly to take both the degrees in arts (a), he =) He proceeded 
was elected fellow of his college in 1633, and became a moſt excellent tutor. However, b, > 152+ 


and A. M. in 


he had not been many years in that employ when he entered into holy orders, and was 1653. 
ordained both deacon and prieſt at Bugden, by Dr Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln, in 1636. 
on Sundays at Trinity church in Cambridge, 
6% Tillottes in which he continued for near twenty years (5), in the view of preſerving a ſpirit of ſober 


Soon after this he ſet up an afternoon lecture 


his funeral ſer- 
Mon. 


piety and rational religion in that univerſity, in oppoſition to the fantaſtic enthuſiaſm and 
ſenſcleſs canting then in vogue; and the happy effect of his pains in this way appeared in 


the great talents and excellent performances of ſo many eminent divines after the reſtora- 
tion, of whom moſt of thoſe, and Dr Tillotſoa among them, who had received their edu- 
cation at Cambridge,. were formed at leaſt, if not actually brought up, by him. In the 


mean time he was appointed one of the univerſity preachers. 


He was obliged, however, 


to diſcontinue this lecture for a while, being preſented in 1643 by his college to the living 
of North Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, which vacating his fellowſhip, he entered into matri- 


mony, and went to his living, but was ſoon called back to Cambridge, being 


pitched 


upon to ſucceed the ejected provoſt of King's college, Dr Samuel Collins, who had been 
in that poſt thirty years, and was alſo regius profeſſor of divinity. This choice was per- 


fectly agreeable to Dr Collins himſelf, though not fo to Mr Whichcote, who had ſc 


ruples 


about accepting what was thus irregularly offered him; however, after ſome demur he 
complied [A], and was admitted provoſt March the 6th, 1644. He was then batchelor 


of divinity, and he commenced D. D. in 1 


649 (c). He now reſigned his Somerſe 


living, and was preſented by his college to the rectory of Milton in Cambridg 


which was void by the death of Dr Collins. He held Milton as long as he lived, though 


tſhire (-) He took that 
. degtee in 1640. 


after the reſtoration he thought proper to reſign and reſume it by a freſh preſentation from 
the college, and ſtill continued his lecture at Trinity church with the ſame view that he had 
at firſt ſet it up, which indeed was ſtill become more neceſſary at this time. In 1658 he 
wrote a copy of verſes upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, which, ſays my author, we 
are to ſuppoſe done intirely out of form (as was done by ſome others) and not out of 
(d) Tt 3s dere any regard to the perſon of the protector (d). Nor had Dr Whichcote ever concurred 
manifeſtly in with the violent meaſures of thoſe times by ſigning the covenant, or by any injurious 


compliance to 


his batten. words or actions to the prejudice of any man. 


At the reſtoration, however, he was re- 


moved from his provoſtſhip, by eſpecial order from the King, but yet he was not dif- 
graced or frowned upon; on the contrary, he went to London, and in 1662 was choſen 
miniſter of St Anne's, Black Friars, where he continued till his church was burnt down in 
the dreadful fire of 1666, Then he retired to Milton for a while, but was again called up 


[4] He complied.) It muſt be remembered to Dr dend allotted to the provoſt, was. not only with Dr 
Whichcote's hongur, that dpring the life of Dr Col- Whichcote's conſent, but at his motion, paid punc- 


lins, one of the two ſhares oct of che common divi. 
Vor. VI. Sur. 


tually to him, as if he had ſtill been provoſſ. 
Cc 


and 


-y py 
þ-5 , 
d 1... - 


and preſented by the crown to the vitarage 
motion of Dr Wilkins to the See of Cheſter, where he continued in 
efteem till his death. In 1682 he went down to Cambridge 
cold, he fell into a diſtemper, which in a few days 


> WHICHCOTE. | / 


of St Lawfenee Jewry, vacatit by the pro- 


high reputation and 
„ where, upom taking a great 
put an end to his ſife. He died at the houſe 


of his ancient and learned friend Dr Cudworth, maſter of Chriſt's college, in May 1683, 
and was interred in the church of St Lawrence Jewry, Dr Tillotſon, then lecturer there; 
preaching his funeral. ſermon, where his character is drawn to great advantage, which is 
comprized in fewer words by Biſhop. Burnet. He was a man, ſays his Lordſhip (e), (+) The b 
<« of a rare temper, very mild and obliging : He had great credit with ſome that had 


40 
80 
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been eminent in the late times, bot made all the uſe he could of it to 
men of all perſuaſions. He was much for liber 
with the dry ſyſtematical way of thoſe times; he ſtudied to raiſe thoſe who converſed 
with him to another ſet of thoughts; and to conſider religion a ſeed of a deiform nature 
(to uſe one of his own phraſes) ; in order to this, he ſet young ſtudents much on read- 
ing the ancient philoſophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin; and on conſidering re- 
miſſion as a doctrine ſent from God, both to elevate and ſweeten human nature, in 
which he was a great example, as well as a wiſe and kind inftruftor. Cudworth carried 
this on with a great ſtrength of genius, as well as a vaſt compaſs of learning.“ Dr 


protect good 
of conſcience [ B], being diſguſted 


Whichcote never publiſhed any thing himſelf, but after his death there came out Select 
Sermons of his in 1698, in one volume 8vo, with a preface by the Earl of Shaftſbury, 
author of the Chara#eriſtics[C]. Two volumes more were publiſhed by Dr Jeffery, 


EB] He was much for liberty of conſcience.) The fol- 
lowing extract by our author, from a letter dated at 
— * Sept. 3, 1669, ſhews how much his thoughts 
were occaſionally employed upon this ſubject. The 
Elector of Mentz hath, according to what was agreed 
at the treaty of peace at Munſter, done his belt to 
unite the Catholics and Evangelilts in religion: To 
this end he hath ſent the Heer Van Willendorf to 
the Biſhop of Rome, with propoſals for the unitin 
of all Chriſtendom. The Electors of Cologne — 
Triers, and the Princes of Heſſe and Darmſted, will 
aſſiſt him therein; Spain and France will incline 
thereto. The Pope will likewiſe accommodate him- 
ſelf thereto: The Jeſuits have alſo given their- con- 
ſent, and the following articles are made. 

I. A ſynod ſhall be called of the contrary perſua- 
ſions in religion, and conſiſt of 24 perſons, aud theſe 
ſhall take an oath againſt calumniating one another, 
to be under the penalty of temere litiganter, and who- 
ever of them ſhall not maintain modeſty and de- 
corum, ſhall ſtrait be deprived of fitting in it. 

II. Theſe 24 perſons ſhall remotis affectibus examine 
the ancienteſt copies of ſcripture, and compare and 
examine by them the Popiſh breviary and the 
Auguſtine confeſſion, and moſt votes determine from 
article to article. 

III. The Catholic maſs ſhall henceforth be read 
in the language of each church, and the ſaid 24 per- 
ſons ſhall impartially conſider how to unite the Ca- 
tholicks and Evangeliſts in the point of the maſs. 

IV. The Evangeliſts, for diſtinction from the old 
Catholics, ſhall be called the reformed Catholics, and 
the Pope, even in Rome, call them a particular 
church. | | 

V. The Pope ſhall be owned and intitled the chief 
prieſt of all Chriſtendom, and ſhall let himſelf be 
adviſed by the reformed Catholics, and ſhall uſe ſome 
of them, ſuch as are qualified, for his privy coun- 
ſellors. | 

VI. Whoever writes ſcandalouſly againſt either 
of the two religions, ſhall be trampled upon by all 
Chriſtendom. 

VII. The Lord's Supper ſhall be received in both 
ſpecies, both by the old and reformed Catholics. 

VIII. For auricular confeſſion, the greateſt con- 
fideration was had of the Spaniſh and [talian dumbe 
fins, therefore it ſhall be held up till the union of re- 
ligion be effected, then it may be laid by; but who 
finds himſelf troubled in conſcience may uſe it. 


IX. Healthful perſons ſhall abſtain 14 days before 


Eaſter from fleſh, to be better prepared to meditate 
upon the paſſion of our Saviour. 

X. For invocatiov of ſaints they ſhall ſtrive to 
reduce it to what it was in primitiv ecclefia. 

XI. For proceſſions they ſhall uſe known ceremo- 
nies, and inſtead of maſs keep to continue forms of 
prayer to thank God for his benefits. 
XII. For 
ſees cauſe. 


* 


purgatoty let 2 one believe as he 


# 


Archdeacon 


XIII. Biſhops and prieſts may marry, bat not 
monks and nuns. g 

XIV. The reformed Catholics may, in their own 
land and juriſdiction, ſettle a Biſhop or ſuperintend- 
ant over all other eccleſiaſtical perſons, only upon any 
deep queſtion they may aſk the Pope's opinion, but 
without prejudice of their own juriſdiction. 

XV. The Calviniſts greatly erroneous in the doc- 
trine of the covenant of grace and the ſacraments, 
and the perſon of Chriſt, cannot be admitred to the 
union, unleſs they reſolve better as to thoſe things. 

XVI. Though the Greek churches err much in 
the perſon of the Holy Ghoſt, yet they cannot be 
excluded out of Chriſtendom. 

XVII. The ſcripture, without any expoſition, ſhall 
be uſed as the judge in theſe controverſies, and the 
articles of religion ſhall be grounded on the ſingle 
naked words of the text, which text ſhall be drawa 
out of the old fathers prime eccle/ie, and the 72 in- 
terpreters. To this purpoſe ſhall the ſaid perſons 
tranſlate and print a new Bible, reviſed by the He- 
brew, Arabic, &c. and the MSS and bible of the 
firſt fathers; and the Pope ſhall not be conſidered in 
ballance to the bible, nor ſhall be held to be in- 
fallible, but ſhall by all eccleſiaſtical perſons be ac- 
counted only an eccleſiaſtical perſon, and his coun- 
ſellors ſhall conſiſt of ſeveral perſuaſions, and ſhall 
comport themſelves to one another, as the aſſeſſors do 
at Spire, and in all caſes of conſcience ſhall regulate 
themſelves by the holy ſcripture.” 

C] Author of the Charaderiflics.] * Theſe ſer- 

* mons, his Lordſhip aſſures us, had been ſelected out 
of numbers of others leſs perfect, there being not 
any of our author's extant, but ſuch as were written 
after him at church; he having uſed no other than 
very ſhort notes, not very legible; though theſe have 
been, ſays his Lordſhip, of great ufe to the pub- 
liſher, in whoſe hands they have been. The un- 
liſhed ſtile and phraſe of our author, continues the 
ar}, who drew more from a college than a court, and 
who was more uſed to ſchool learning and the lan- 
Fan e of an univerſity than to the converſation of the 


ſenſ® to the generality of readers; and fince none 
of theſe diſcourſes were ever deſigned for the world 
in any other manner than as he once pronounced 
them from the pulpit, they muſt of neceſſity ap · 
pear to have a roughneſs in them, which is not 
found in other ſermons more accurately penned by 
their authors; for though the publiſher — ſome- 
times ſupplied him out of himſelf, by transferring 
to a defective place, that which he found in ſome 
other diſcourſes, where the ſame ſubje& was treated, 
yet ſo great a regard was had to the very text and 
letter of his author, that he would not offer to alter 
the leaſt word, and wherever be has added any thing 
to correct the moſt apparent omiſſion or fault of the 
« peninan, he Was taken care to have it marked in 
different characters, that nothing might appear as 


aſhionable world, may poſſibly but ill recommend his 


of hisown times, 


vol. i. p. 186. 
ſol. 
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WHICHCOTE:. WILMOT. 
Archdeacon of Norwich, in 1701, and the following years. Dr Jeffery likewiſe publiſhed | 
in 1703; Moral and religious apboriſins, colletted from bis manuſcript papers; and a fourth 
volume of our author's was printed by Dr Samuel Clarke in 1707, and republiſhed in 1733 
by Dr Samuel Salter, with large additions, and eight letters which paſſed between Dr 
Whichcote and ſome of his acquaintance, upon intereſting ſubjects, and a, pref: 


ace; giving 
ſeme account of our author, which has furniſhed the chief materials for the preſent article. 


this purpoſe he has ſelected ſome paſſages of theſe 
ſermons, and thence makes his remarks. Thus 
* ſpeaks our excellent divine and truly Chriſtian phi- 
* loſopher, whom for his appearing thus in defence 
* of natural goodneſs, we may call the preacher of 
* good nature. This is what he inſiſts on every where, 
and ta make this evident is in a manner the (co 

* of all his diſcourſes. And in concluſion tis hoped; 
* that what has been here loxgeſted, may be ſuffici- 
ent to juſtify the printing of theſe ſermons.” But 

enough has been already ſaid of his Lordſhip's reli- 

gious principles (1), and as this preface has been (1) See bis arti- 
printed more than once, and is eaſily to be had, the cle in this Supp, 


_ will readily excoſe the inſerting of it at length 
ere. 


* ourauthor's own which was not perſectly 57. Though 
* ſome others in the world have been very far from 
this caution, ſince of late ſome things have been 
* {et out in our author's name, which his beſt friends 
diſowned to be his, and which any one who ſtudies 
him in his genuine works, will eaſily know to be 
unworthy of him.“ 1 

It would ſeem a little unaccountable that the au- 
thor of the Characteriſies ſhould ſtoop to engage in 
the province of a meer editor only, had not his 
Lordſhip himſelf thought fit to reveal the myſtery, 
He found in theſe ſermons ſome countenances given 
to his own peculiar ſentiments concerning religion, as 
ſofficientl / practicable by our natural ſtrength or good- 
neſs, excluſive of future rewards and puniſhments ; to 


WILMOT [Jon], Earl of Rocheſter, a fingular compoſition of brilliant wit and 
unexampled wickedneſs, ending in an almoſt as unexampled a death-bed repentance. He 
was the ſon of Henry Earl of Rocheſter [A], who bore a great part in the civil wars, and 
was the chief manager of the King's preſervation after the battle of Worceſter. He was 
born in April 1648, at Ditchley near Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, and educated in the 
free-ſchool at Burford in that county, where he acquired the Latin tongue to ſuch per- 
fection, that to his dying day he retained a quick reliſh of its beauties, and afterwards be- 
came exactly verſed in the claſſics, which he often read. In 1659 he was admitted a no- 
bleman of Wadham college Oxford, under the tuition of Phineas Bury, a fellow, and the 
inſpection of Dr Blandford, afterwards Biſhop of Oxford and Worceſter, and Sept. , 
1661, was, with ſeveral other noble perſons, created A. M. in convocation(a). He travclled 
afrerwards into France and Italy, and at his return frequented the court, which not only 
debauched his manners, but made him a perfect Atheiſt in principle. In the mean time he 


fe) Wood in 
Athen. Oxon. 
vol. ii. col. 654, 
who obſerves; 


That ate vs was made one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the King, and comptroller of 

aimitted very af. Woodſtock Park, upon the deceaſe of Sir William Fleetwood (5). In the winter of 1665 (5) Lem Ibid, 
ſectionately into 2 . . . 

the fraternity by he went to ſea with the Earl of Sandwich, who was ſent to lie for the Dutch Eaſt India 

— 9 IEG fleet BI, when he ſhewed the firmeſt reſolution, and gained a high character for courage. 


the Chancellor, He fu 
who then ſat in 
the fupreme 


chair, Faſti, col. orderly and intemperate way of living, which the joy of the whole kingdom, upon the 
143. 


pported this character in a ſecond expedition, but loſt it afterwards in an adventure 


with the Earl of Mulgrove (c). Before his travels he had given ſomewhat into that diſ- () SheFela, 


aſterwards Duke 
of Bucks. See 


reſtoration of King Charles II. had introduced, yet he had fo far got the better of this at bis »rcicle. 
. his return, that he hated nothing more: But falling into court company where theſe ex- 

1.1 * eeſſes were continually practiſed, he was brought back to it again (d); and the natural (% Some paſages 

He told Dr Bur- heat of his fancy being inflamed with wine, made him fo extravagantly pleaſant, that 21 fu 


net that for five : b | - death of John 
years togeraer he many to be the more diverted with that humour, ſtrove to immerſe him deeper and deeper Earl of Rochef- 
in intemperance (e). 


r Theſe were two principles in the natural temper of this lively and Bae, B P. 
the white vader witty Earl, which carried him to great exceſſcs, a violent love of pleaſure, and 2 diſpoſi- Lond. :631,8vo. | 
the viſible effe 

of liquor, but 


tion to extravagant mirth. One involved him in great ſenſuality, and the other led him 
never cool to many odd adventures and frolics[C]. He is ſaid to be a generous and good-natured 
enough to bn, man in cold blood, yet would go far in his heats after any thing that might turn to a jeſt 
ſ:if. Some paſ- Or matter of diverſion; and he laid himſelf out very freely in libels and ſatires, in which 
aan dea r he had ſo peculiar a talent of mixing his wit with his malice, that all his compoſitions 


Jobn Earl of were eaſily known. By conſtant indulgence in women and wine, and irregular frolics, he 
ocheſter, Lond. . 


1687, 8509, intirely wore out an excellent conſtitution before he had completed his thirtieth year. In 


[4] His father, Henry Earl of Rocheſter, &c.) This the Dutch ſhips having got into that port. It was a 


(Athen. Oxon. 
vol, ii, col, 657- 


generous loyal and valiant Earl was commiſlary ge- 
ncral of the army in the expedition againſt the Scots 
in 1639, under Thomas Earl of Arundel the gene- 
ral. He married Anne the widow of Sir Harry Lee 
of Ditchley above-mentioned,. and daughter of Sir 
John St John, of Wiltſhire. This Earl dying in his 
attendance on his Majeſty King Charles II. in his 
exile abroad, Feb. 19, 1557, aged 45 years, was, by 
leave obtained, privately buried in the vault under 
Ditchley charch, being the burying place only for the 
family of Lee, ſince honoured with the title of Earl 
of Litchfield (1). The 181 Earl is Chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford. 

[LB] To lie for the Dutch fleet.) He was in the Re- 


venge, commanded by Thomas Seddiman, when the 


attack was made on che fort of Bergen ju Norway, 


deſperate engagement, and during the whole action 
the Earl of Rocheſter ſhewed the greateſt reſolution, 
and gained, as is ſaid above, a high reputation for 
courage. 
[C] Many adventures and frolics.] Once he diſ- 
uiſed himſelf ſo, that his neareſt friends could not 
3 known him, and ſet up in Tower Street for an 
Italian mountebank, where he practiſed phyſic for 
ſome weeks. He diſguiſed himſelf often as a porter 
or a beggar, ſometimes to follow ſome low amours, 
which he affected for the variety of life: At other 
times, merely for diverſion, he would go about in odd 
ſhapes, in which he acted his part fo naturally, that 
even thoſe who * the ſecret, and ſaw him in 
theſe ſhapes, coul eive nothing by which he 
might be diſcovered, 88 * 
October 
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WILMOT. WILSON. 


October 1679, when be was ſlawly recovering from great diſeaſes, he was invited by. 
Dr Burnet, ubm un intimation that ſuch a viſit would be very to him. He 
grew ind | om with that divine, ſo as to open to him all-his-cheughts of religion, 
and morality, and to give him a full view of his paſt life ; upon which the Doctor waited: 
him often, till he went from London in April following, and once or twice after. 
They canvaſſed at various times the principles of morality; natural and revealed religion, 
and Chriſtianity in particular; the reſult of all which was that this noble Earl, though 
he had lived the life of an Atheiſt and a Libertine, yet died the death of a good Chriſtian, 
and moſt ſincere penitent [D], on the 26th of July 1680, at the ranger's lodge in Wood- 
ſtock Park, and was buried by his father in a vault under the north iſle of Spilſbury 
church in Oxfordſhire (). He departed. without any convulſion, or ſo much as a groan, % Athen. 
for though he had not completed his 33d year, yet was he worn fo intirely down, that . to i 
nature was unable to make the leaſt effort. In his perſon he was tall, graceful, and well 
ſhaped, if not a little too lender. He was extremely well bred, had a ſtrong vivacity of 
thought and vigour of expreſſion, and his wit was ſubtil as well as ſublime. His ſtudies 
were divided between the comical writings of the ancients and moderns, the Roman au- 
(g) The ill fate thors and books of phyſic (g). His ſtyle was clear and ſtrong, and when he uſed figures 
e health which they were very lively, yet far enough out of the common road. Boileau among the 
4 flute lf: French, and Cowley among the Engliſh wits, were thoſe he admired moſt, He loved to 
wrought v20n talk and write of ſpeculative matters, and did it with ſo fine a thread, that even thoſe who 
kird of reading hated the ſubjects his fancy run upon, could not but be charmed with his way of treating 
* them. Upon the whole, nature had fitted him for great things, and his. abilities and 
knowledge, if he had applied them rightly, qualified him to have been one of the greateſt 
men of his age and nation [E]J. He was a married man, and left behind him three 
daughters, and a ſon named Charles, who died Nov. 12, 1681, upon which the male 
line ceaſing, the title of Earl of "Rocheſter became extin&, and was conferred afterwards 


upon Laurence Viſcount Killingworth, a younger ſon of Lord Chancellor Clarendon (5). © * 


[D] He died a fincere penitent.) The philoſophers perform that promiſe he hath been pleaſed to make, 
of the preſent age will naturally ſuppoſe that his con- That at what time ſorver a ſinner doth repent, he wauld 
trition and conviction were purely the effects of * receive him. Put up theſe prayers, molt dear Doc- 
weakneſs and low ſpirits, which ſcarcely ſuffer a * tor, to Almighty God, for 
man to continue in his ſenſes, and certainly.not to be 


maſter of himſelf; but Dr Burnet affirms him to have « Your moſt obedien | 

been under no ſuch decay, as either hg" or . —— 
weakened his underſtanding, nor troubled with the and languiſhin . 
ſpleen or vapours, or under the power of melancholy. W 
The reader may judge for himſelf from the follow- ROcRESTER- 


ing extract of a letter from the Earl to Dr Burnet, 


dated Wood ſtock Park, June 25, 1680, Oxfordſhire, 8 [EF] One of the . of mx of the age] He * 
i everal poems as well as other pieces in proſe, which 
My met heyonres Dr Burnt, have been often printed — and together, and 
My ſpirits and decay are ſo equally together, that are well known (2). * Mr Walpole, in his Catalogue (2) A handfome 
I ſhall write you a letter as weak as I am in per- of royal and noble authors (3), calls him a man whom edition was 
* ſon. I begin to value churchmen above all men in the muſes were fond to inſpire and aſhamed to 1 you 
the world, &c. If God be yet pleaſed to ſpare * avow, and who practiſed without the leaſt reſerve, go, confiting 
me longer in this world, I hope in your converſa- that fecret which can make verſes more read for of poems, his 
their defects than for their merits. The art, con- ſpeech under the 
tinues he, is neither commendable nor difficult. © —_ . 
Moraliſts proclaim loudly that there is no wit in — called 
God's ſervice. Beſtow your prayers upon me, that * indecency: It is very true, indecency is far from Valantinian; but 
God would ſpare me, if it be his good will, to ſhew * conferring wit, but it does not deſtroy it neither, many of his ob- 
a true repentance, and amendment of life for the Lord Rocheſter's poems have much more obſcenity ſcene pieces are 
time to come: Or elſe if the Lord pleaſeth to put © than wit, more wit than poetry, more poetry than 0s) ver n 
an end to my worldly being now, that he would * politeneſs.” — Ae 
. 


mercifully accept of my death-bed repentance, and 


« tion to be exalted to that degree of piety, that the 
world may ſee how much I abhor what I ſo long 
loved, and how much I glory in repentance and in 


SS 6a » 0 


WILSON [Axrnuxl, an ingenious writer, was the fon of Richard Wilſon of Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk, gentleman, and born in that county in 1596. He received the beſt 
part of his youthful education in France, whither he went in 1609, and continued there 
almoſt two years. Upon his return to England he was taken into the family of Sir 
Henry Spillar, who made him one of his clerks in the Exchequer office. He reſided in 
this family till he was diſmiſſed at lady Spillar's inſtigation for writing ſome fatirical verſes 
upon one of the maid ſervants. In 1613 he took a lodging in Holborn, where he ap- 
plied himſelf to reading and poetry for ſome time, and the next year was taken into the 

(a) wood fays family of Robert Earl of nd 1 whom he attended into the Palatinate in 1620; to the 


Coat in hie ſiege of Dornick in Holland in 162 1; to that of Rees in 1622; to Arnheim in 16233 
chamber, ns ty th ſiege of Breda in 1624, and in the expedition to Cales in 1625, In 1630 he was 
nal denon diſcharged the Earl's ſervice, at the importunity of his lady, who ſuppoſed him to have 


nual penſion g : : 
vom 3- og been buſy in diſſuading the Earl's marriage to her [A]. Having thus paſſed a great part 
* 2 its . | of 
col. 156. | | . 

"PR OM [4] Buſy in diſſuading to ber.] He tells us in © appeared to the eye a beauty, full of harmleſs 
8 his own lite (1\, * That this lady's name before ſhe * ſweetneſs ; that her converſation was affable and 
Peck's Defiderata married the Earl, was Elizabeth Paulet; that ſhe * gentle, and, as he was firmly perſuaded, not 25 


curinſa, as above. * 


4 


accompliſhments, for which 
commoner of Trinity college in 1631, 
punctual in frequenting the chapel 
2 univerſity (c), but left it in 1633, 
. -e of or 
au- s relati- 


„the Earl of Warwick's ſeat in Eſſex, about the 
he: 10 not 
— — principal work, The life and reign of Ning 


wick, whom he attended that year to the ſiege 


written by him- 
ſelf, publiſhed iu 
the 2d vol. of 

Peck's Defiderate 


in that nobleman's ſervice till his death, which hap 


pened at Felftead, near Little Leigh 35 curioſa, fol. 
beginning of Oct. 1652, and was buried in 


the chancel of that church. He ſpent the latter part of his life in digeſting and finiſhing 


James [BI. printed at London in 1653, 


the year after his death, Mr Wood gives this account of him (d); © That he had little (4) 1554, 
„ {kill in the Latin tongue, leſs in the Greek, a good readineſs in the French, and ſome 
« ſmattering in the Dutch; that he was well verſed in the mathematics and poetry, and 
« ſomething in the common law of the nation z that he had compoſed fome comedies, 
% which were ated at the Black-friars in London, by the King's players, and in the act 


* time at Oxford, with 


applauſe, himſelf being 


preſent ; but whether they are printed 


I cannot yet tell; ſure I am, that I have ſeveral ſpecimens of his poetry printed in 
„divers books. That his carriage was very courteous and obliging, and ſuch as did be- 


* but natural: But the height of her marriage and 
* greatneſs altered her very nature, for ſhe was the 
* true image of Pandora's box.” She was divorced 
for being catched in adultery two years after her mar- 


riage. 
CB) The life and reign of King James I.] This hiſ- 
tory has been ſeverely treated by many writers. Mr 
„rem William Sanderſon ſays (2), That to give Wilſon his 
Apen ot due, we may find truth and falſehood finely put to- 
ibs berg o Ying gcther in it. Heylin, in the general preface to his 
19 el. Examen, ſtiles Wilſon's hiſtory a moſt infamous paſ- 
ett. 1653, | N n 
quil of the reign of King James, in which it is not 
caſy to judge whether the matter be more falſe or the 
ſtile more reproachful to all parts thereof. Fuller, in 
his = of injured innocence, obſerves how Robert Earl 
of Warwick told him at Bedington, that when William 
Wilſon's book in MS. was brought to him ; bis Lord- 
ſhip expunged more than a hundred offenſive paſſages; 
to which Mr Fuller replied, my Lord, you have done well, 
and you bad done better if you had put out a hundred 
more. Mr Wood's cenſure is (3), that in our au- 
thor's hiſtory may eaſily be diſcerned a partial preſ- 
byterian vein, that conſtantly goes through the whole 
work ; and it being the genius of thoſe people to pry 
more than they ſhould into the courts and comport- 
ments of princes, do take occafion. thereupon to tra- 
duce and beſpatter them (a); and further adds, our au- 
thor having endeavoured in many things to make the 
world believe that King James, and bis ſon after him, 
were inclined to Popery, and to bring that religion 
into England, hath made him ſubject to many errors 
and 9 — On the other hand, Arch- 
(4) In che pre- deacon Eachard tells us (4), that Mr Wilſon's Hiftory 
face to hiſt, of of the life and reign of King James, though not written 
England. without ſome prejudices and rancour in reſpe& to 


(3) Ubi ſupra. 


ſome perſons, and too much with the air of a ro- - 


mance, is thought to be the beſt of that kind extant: 
And the writer of on notes on the _—_ it in 
+ The complete hiftory of England (5), remarks, that as to 
(5) le i interred the gy our catder's ies, that it is barſh and 
tion, vol. ii, broken, the periods often obſcure, and ſometimes 
edit. 1706, fol. without connection, faults that were common in moſt 
writers of that time Though he finiſhed that hiſtory 
in 1652, a little before his death, when both the mo- 
narchy and hierarchy were overturned, it does not 
appear he was an enemy to either, but only to the 
corruptions of them, as he intimates in the picture he 
draws of himſelf before that book, in the following 
lines; 


Stuarts ; or, A Pert biftory of the riſe, reign, ruin thereof ; 
— 8 of the two la Kings 
(Janes and 


times. named Sir Edward P 


ritanical education, proceeds our antiquary; had been at Cam- 
bridge for a time, and therefore he being out of my road, I have 
no more to ſay of him but this, that he was bred in grammar 


Vor. VI. Sur. 


As others print their pictures, I will place 

My mind in frontiſpiece, plain as my face; 

And every line that is here drawn ſhall be 

To pencil out my ſoul's phyfiognomy, 

Which on a radiant height is fix d; my brow 
Frowns not for theſe miſcarriages below ; 

Unlefs I mean to limit and confine 

Th' Almighty wiſdom to conceits of mine. 

Yet have no eavious eye againſt the crown, 

Nor did I ſtrive to pull the mitre down; 

Both may be good, but when heads ſwell, men ſay 
The reſt of the poor members pine away, 

Like ricket bodies, upwards over-grown, 

Which is no healthful conſtitution. 

The grave mild Preſbyter I could admit, 

And am no foe to th' Independent yet; 

For I have levell d my intents to be 

Subſervient unto reaſon's ſovereignty. 

And none of theſe ftate-paſſions e'er ſhall riſe 
Within my brain to rule and tyranniſe : 

For by truth's ſacred lamp, which I admire, 

My zeal is kindled, not fanatic fire. 

But I'll avoid thoſe vapours whoſe ſwoln ſpight 
And foaming poiſon would put out the light. 
Vain fuellers! they think, who doth not know it? 
Their lights above't, becauſe they walk below it. 
Such blazing lights like exhalations climb, 

Then fall, and their beſt matter proves but ſlime : 
For where conceited goodneſs finds no want, 
There holineſs becomes luxuriant. 

Now my great trouble is that I have ſhewn 
Other mens faults, with ſo many of my own : 
And all my care ſhall be to ſhake off quite 

The old man's load, for him whoſe burden's light; 
And grown to a full ſtature, till I be 

Found like to Chriſt, or Chriſt be form'd in me. 
Such pieces are graven by a hand divine, 

For I will give my God this heart of mine. 


learning at St Edmunſbury; that after he had left the univerſity, 
he ſettled on his patrimony in Cambridgeſhire (ina which county 
I fuppoſe he was born) that afterwards he ſerved in one or more 
parliaments in the latter end of — I. and in others after, and 
was cuftlos rotulorum for Cambridgeſhire, of which office he was 
deprived by the endeavours of the great favourite of King James 
I. called George Duke of Buckingham, At length he fiding 
with the Preſbyteriaus in the time of the grand rebellion, had 
his ſhare of ſufferings for that cauſe while the war laſted: He 
wrote a ſharp pamphlet againſt the King's violation of the rights 
and privileges of parliament (as he calls them by endeavouring 
to ſeize upon and impriſon five of the members thereof, 4th Jan. 
1641, and was ready upon all occaſions to blaſt the reputation of 


his Ma and his followers, At length, having lived to ſee 


the line of the Stuarts extirpated for a time, died at Wicket in 
Cambridgeſhire in 1657, 


Ddd come 


well bred gentleman; 


8 
allo 
be 


e 
which be hath 


l p. 2s, 
edit. 1762, 


WILSON {Tronas], the moſt pious and learned Biſhop of the Ille of Man, was 
deſcended of worthy parents, and horn Dec. 20, 1663, at Burton in Wirral, near Weſt 


Cheſter, where he was educated in {chool-learning by that found ſcholar and diligent in- 


ſtructor Mr Francis Harper, and thence was {ent to the uni ver ſity of Dublin in 168 1. As he 


came to the college very well accompliſhed inthe claſſics. ſo by a diligence that was natural to 


him, he made a ſuitable proficiency 


in the academical learning, and took both the degrees 


in arts at the uſual periods. But being deſigned for the church, he entered into holy orders 
as ſoon as he arrived at the canonical age, being ordained Deacon by the Biſhop of 
Kildare Jan. 29, 1686, and Prieſt Oct. 20, 1689, by the ſame prelate. After this he 
left the univerſity, and was appointed to attend the young Lord Strange, fon and heir 
to the Earl of Derby, in the quality of his tutor, in his travels abroad. He continued in 
this charge three years, when his pupil happening to die in Italy, the tutor returned 
ſorrowful home, but his behaviour was ſo much approved by the Earl William George 
Richard, that his Lordſhip preſented him to the Biſhopric of Sodor and Man, and the 
nomination being approved by King William III. was confirmed by letters patent, under 
the great ſeal of England, dated at Weſtminſter the 24th Day of December, in the ninth 


year of that Prince's reign, Hereupon he had the degree 


of LL. D. conferred upon him 


by Archbiſhop Teniſon at Lambeth, on the roth of Jan. 1697, and on the 16th was 
conſecrated in the royal chapel whithin the precincts of the Savoy, by the Archbiſhop 
of York, to whom he was ſuffragan, aſſiſted by the Biſhops of Cheſter and Norwich. 
Soon after his conſecration he repaired to the iſland to take poſſeffion, the ceremony of 
which being uncommon is inſerted below LA]. The next year, namely Ot. 27, 1698, ( 5, . 


he entered into a marri 


with Mrs Mary Patten, daughter of Thomas Patten, Eſq; of from Wainfzer 


Warrington in Lancaſhire, deſcended in a direct line from the elder brother of William — 


Patten, commonly called Biſnop Wainfleet (a), the ſole founder of | | 
Oxford, where our Biſhop had the honour of being created fo, wat 


and the hall achoining, in 


alen college, born. Wood's 


5) In the cata- D. D. in full convocation (3), March 9, 17507. He had merited this honour by a con- p. 187, who ob- 


ſerves, That he 


fozue of 0x1-r! ſtant and diligent application to the duties of his ſacred function, and a truly paſtoral care n probably 


derecs it is put 


down april g. of thoſe committed to his charge. He had a due attention to the ſtate of his clergy, and brad = Win- 


and icon after 1 
he was admitted much to their advan 


cheſter ſchool, 


improved on thoſe beneficent plans ſo happily begun by the of which be be. 


t- the f:m: de- pious Biſhop Tac Barrow [ BJ. He ſo carefully ſuperintended the feveral ſchools in the gane afterwards 
P P 7 Pe head Maſter, 


gree at Cam- 


bridge, iſland, that they really became the nurſeries of religion and erudition; and that they who when ia 12 ye:rs 
had before ſat in darkneſs might have light to ligbten them, he cauſed the holy ſcriptures, * — 2 
the N of our church, The whole duty of man, and ſome excellent treatiſes of his college by Hen. 


Own, to 


tranſlated into the Manks language. Beſides this, it muſt not be omitted, 4 at lat 


that his ſpiritual regards were not confined to his dioceſe, for he erected, and properly 8 


[4] Ee below.) The manner of it was as 
follows: The then governor. Nicholas Sanchy, Eſq; 
(r) Theſe con- convened the. clergy and 24 keys (1) % attend the 
fitur” the ag new Biſhop to the cathedral of St Germans, within 
fembly or kcu's Peel caſtle. Upon his entering that fortreſs, he was 
ke”, ſalated with a diſcharge of the cannon and ſome 
(ante they un-, vollies of ſmall arms; then being epiſcopally robed, 
lock all the dit. and accompanied by the governor, clagy, oioers, 
hic!nies of the repreſertatives, and chief inhabitants, the comptroller 
. 2c miniftred to him the oath of faith and loyalty to 
the lord of the iſland and his heir; that he would 
reſerve aad maintain his laws. and prerogatives, and 
be ready to aſſiſt in council, and in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. The Biſhop then read and ſubſcribed 
ſome required declarations; after which the Arch- 
deacon in the oſual forms gave him pofſeflion of the 
church. When theſe ceremonies were concluded, 
kis Lordſhip proceeded to the epiſcopal palace (an- 
ciently Balla Quri, now called Biſhop's Cogrt) one of 
the three caftles built by Magnus, King of Norway, 
A. D. 1000, of which one of the original towers is 
ſill remaining, and the foundations of another are 
very viſible, To this manſien the Biſhop ſoon after- 
wards made ſome conſiderable additions, and laid out 
extenfive plantations, which have ſince not only been 
a comfortable ſhelter, bot have afforded. woed for 
moſt ſorts of ales. 
V Dr Jaac Barrow.) That through the poverty 


7 


of the iſland, the church might never want fit per- 
ſons to perform divine offices, and to inſtruct the peo- 
ple in neceſſary truths and dutics, this pious and wor- 
thy Biſhop came to the ſee ſoon after the reſteration, 
did ſo effectually make uſe of his intereſt with Kin 
Charles and other noble benefactors, that he obtai 
a grant of 100l. fer Ann, payable out of the exciſe 
for ever, for the better maintenance of the poor 
vicars and ſchool maſters of his dioceſe; and the 
right hogourable Charles Earl of Derby being pleaſed 
to make a long leaſe of the impropriations of te iſle in 
his hands, which either as Lord or Abbot were free 
from the whole tithes, the good Biſhop found means to 
pay for the ſaid leaſe, which, beſides an old rent and 
fine {ſtill payable to the Lord of the iſle, may be 
worth to the clergy and ſchool about 1001. per Ann. 
more. Beſides this he collected among the Engliſh 
nobility and gentry (whoſe names and benefactions 
are regiſtered and preſerved in public tables in every 
pariſh) 600 l. the intereſt of which maintains an aca- 
demic maſer; and by his own. private charity he pur- 
chaſed two eſtates in lawl, worth zol. a year, for 
the ſupport of ſuch young perſons as ſhould be de- 
oo for the miniſtry; ſo that, concludes Biſhop 
itfon, the name and worthy decds of that excellent 
prelate will be remembered with. gratitude as long as (2) Ser his ac- 


any ſenſe of picty remains among them (the inhabit. count vf che Ide 
ants 2 | of Man in G.b- 
. * ſon's Camden, 


endowed, 24 ct. p. 1443. 


Sener e 


— ow. AdD cw} f a> cad Qtwrcam. 


_ ons 


x 


ene i ad a I nn Tran 
—_— — * a (CR for the inftrution 
verte ians He was likewiſe a ſhining example in ſocial life} From his well re- 
gulated houſhold flowed a bountiful hoſpitality, — diffufive charity; the — when 
_ ny. guy of the 5" 4 people 2 

ad ſervants went not fortb to their work and their labour, till th | 
aſſembled in his domeſtic chapel, 2 


blefſed them, ar fix o clock in the ſummer mornings, and at feven in the winter. With 


a paternal care he likewiſe regarded the temporal concerns of the iſlanders; the induſtri- 


poor he aſſiſted with his purſe. He imported the choiceſt grain of all forts for ſerd: 
He procured the moſt proper horfes, cattle, and ſheep, out of land, to i ve the 
breed of ſuch in that little territory, which was allotted to be his reſidence Dl. He not 
only attended the people as the phyfician of their ſouls, but alſo applied himfelf to the 
ſtudy-of medicine, that he might be ſerviceable in that capacity, and bring help and 
comfort to thoſe who ſtood in need of fuch aſſiſtances, inſomuch that, in 1744, he had in 
theſe and other charities laid out upwards of 100001. ſterling, With ſuch piety and benefi- 
cence, ſuch humanity, affabilicy, and every amiable quality, it is no wonder that he fo 
greatly endeared himſelf as he did to his flock, who endeavoured all occaſions to 
ſhew their grateful reverence and affectionate regard towards him, one inſtance of which 
among a multitude is mentioned below [EZ]. His Lordſhip's extraordinary merits juſtly 
gained him the eſteem of ſeveral eminent perſonages in this nation Queen Caroline, con- 
ſort to King George II. had no ſmall regard for him, and often mentioned him in that 
light. He was once going to pay his duty to her Majeſty, who at that time had ſeveral 
of our prelates with her: As ſoon as the Queen ſaw him entering the preſence cham- 
ber, ſhe turned to the right reverends, and faid, Here, my Lords, comes a Biſhop whoſe 
errand is not to apply for a tranſlation, nor would he part with his ſpouſe (his dioceſe) 


and 


ly employed by him, but theſe wid His hind or 
where he himfelf conftantly read prayers, and devoutly | 


0% Both King becauſe ſbe is poor (c). The late Biſhop of London thought himſelf happy in ſuch a 


William and Q. friend, 


Anne © 

him better 
biſhopricks 

in Ireland and 
in Egland, 
which he con- 


ſtantly declined. 


(3) Extrafts of 
ſcveral of theſe 
letters, with 
the particular 
preſents, are 
printed in the 
preface to the 
French tranſla- 
tion, 


and Dr Wilſon obliged him and the public with that conciſe and accurate account of 


the Iſle of Man, which is the ſecond edition of Biſhop Gibſon's Camden's Britannia [ FJ. To 
conclude, as no pen is perhaps equal to the taſk of characterizing this truly primitive church- (4) Dr Cooper, 


man [GI, I ſhall only ſay with this writer (4), that he was in every particular what St Paul tells 


[C] For the inſtruction of the Indians.) The title of 
this piece, is, A treatiſe of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Sujper: It had gone through five editions in 1744. 
He alſo publiſhed The principles and duties of Chriſtia- 
nity, __ tranſlated it into the Manks language for 
the uſe of that people; the Engliſh edition had gone 
through fix editions in 1744. His Eſſay of inflruce 
tions for the Indians went through three editions in 
leſs than two years, and the fourth was tranſlated 
into French, and publiſhed in 1744, $vo. by James 
Bourdillon, miniſterof a French church at London, who 
aſſures us there had been then above 2000 copies ſent 
and diſperſed about the Engliſh colonies ia America, 
ſeveral of the nobility and clergy having remitted 
their bounty for that parpoſe to Dr Thomas Wilſon 
the Biſhop's ſon (3). In the ſame charitable ſpirit he 
| ws a ſermon before Queen Anne on Holy 

horſday, which was afterwards printed. Beſides 
theſe four -he publiſhed ſeveral anonymous pieces, 
which he would not permit his ſon to declare the au- 
thor of. 

[D] Which was allotted to be his reſidence.] When 
he came to the Biſhopric, the demeſne belonging 
thereto was rented at 3ol. a year for a ſheep walk, 
bet he improved it by a cultivation at his own charge, 
that the profits were not only ſufficient to ſupport a 
Eberal hoſpitality in houſe keeping, but to upply 
other charities, and now produces not lefs than 4ool. 
fer Anmum. | 

[I] One inflance of which I ſhall mention belbav.] 
The perſon who was governor of Man from 1713 
to 1723, having a difference with his Lordſhip about 
ſome matters of right, which the Biſhop conſcienci- 
ouſly denied to give up, that ruler ſtretched forth the 
the hand of power, and committed his dioceſan to the 
camp and gloomy priſon Caſtle Ruſhin, where he re- 
mained many weeks, till the affair was determined 


by King George I]. and his privy council, in favour 


of the Biſhop. This treatment of their patron and 
beneſactot 10 affeaed the Manks, that they came 
from ail parts of the iſland to Caſtle Town at leaſt 
once every week, to expreſs their concern about him, 
and with tears and lamentations, knovling down be- 


a learned phy- 
ſician at Cbeſter. 
us 


fore the caſtle walls, they had their pious paſtor's (4) Dr Cooper's 
prayers and bleflings from the grated loop-hole (4). letter tothe pub- 
FJ Camden's Britannia.) It appears by this ac- lifter 28 
count, that the Biſhop is a Baron of the iſland, and — — 
holds courts for his temporalities, where one of the April 1, 1755. 
Deemſters (5) of the iſle fits as judge. If one of (5) Theſe are the 
the Biſhop's tenants be accuſed of a capital crime, chief judges, 
and is to be tried for his life, the Biſhop's ſteward — ys — 
may demand him from the Lord's bar, and try him jog l 
in the Biſhop's court, by a jury of his own tenants; ficn is, DU ſoall 
and in caſe of conviction, his land is forfeited to the do jufice betten 
Biſhop, but his goods and perſon are at the Lord's ff man, as 
Iiſpolal. The Archdeacon, in all inferior courts, has 47% 3 bY 
alternate juriſdiftion with the Biſhop, and holds his guten tbe rue 
courts there in perſon, or by his official, as the Biſhop / of char fiſh. 
does either by himſelf or his vicars general. They Herrings were 
ſtill retain the cuſtom of the Saxons, that the Biſho = — of 
or ſome prieſt do always fit in their greater courts with þ,,;carts, and 
the governor, till ſentence of death (if any) be to be the tithe of 
222 when the Deemſter aſks the court, in- them is Qill a 
ead of guilty or not guilty, Fed fir charree ſoie, i. E. Nad part of the 
May the man of the chancel, or he that miniſters the * ratio 
liturgy, continue to fit. The eldeſt daughter, if there 
be no male, inherits the eſtate, though there be more 
children: Wives have a power to make their wills 
(as in Holland) though the huſband be living, of one 
half of all the goods, both moveable and immove- 
able, except in the fix northi iſhes. A widow 
has one half of her huſband's real eſtate, if ſhe be his 
firſt wife, if the ſecond or third, &c. a fourth part. 
To have rendered this little hiſtory as complete as 
poſſible, Dr Wilſon addreſſed an _ Latin epiltle, 
dated May 1, 1710, to the Archbiſhop of Drontheim 
in Norway (Epiſcapo Nidreſenſi) to which See the 
Biſhopric of Man had formerly been a ſutfragan, de- 
firing to have copies of ſuch abſtracts, papers, &c. re- 
lating to the Biſhopric of Man, as were in the archives 
of that metropolitan ; but was anfwered, that the old 


reziſter proofs of Dres heim had been burnt. 


[G] This truly primitive churchman. ]. The follow- 
ing igſtances are conſpicuous proofs of his primitive 
conduct: He never meddled in the leaſt with temporal 
and c. vil matters: He aboliſhed plurality of benefices 
and non-reſidence, by a law which he made — 

mental. 
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WILSON, WINWOOD. *' 
us a Bi ht to be; he was Vir ſane cui vir tas ſuperior parem dederat, vel poſters 
png yy ago moribus et in humanum genus ſtudio t amore infignibus adeo, 
ut apud omnes ſummum ſui reliquerit defiderium [H]. Thus, by living a godly, righteous, 
and ſober life, this excellent divine attained to ninety-third year of his age, and the 
fifty eighth of his conſecration, and gently expired in the beginning of March 1755, 
N. S. The immediate cauſe of his death was a cold caught by N walk in his gar- 
den in very cold weather, after reading evening prayers in his own chapel. By his wife 
he had four children, three of whom dying in their infancy, left only one fon ſtill living, 
Thomas Wilſon, who was bred at Chriſt-church college Oxford, where he took the degree 
of A. M. Dec. 16, 1727, and accumulated thoſe of B. and D. D. May 10, 1739, when 

() Catalogue of he went out grand compounder (e), and is now prebend of Weſtminſter, and rector of 

Oxford degrees. St Stephens Walbrook, London, to whoſe kindneſs we are obliged for the preſent memoir, 
which is an extract chiefly from a fuller account of his moſt worthy father, the materials /+) gut e 
whereof are collected by him, in the deſign of digeſting them into a proper method for cronape of the 
the public view, and 'tis hoped will one day fee the light. But I muſt not conclude we 4. Caen 
the preſent memoir without taking notice that the Ie of Man coming into the poſſeſſion of — 
the Duke of Athol, by a marriage with the ſole heireſs of the Stanley family, in whoſe all — 
hands it had continued ever ſince the firit grant by King Henry IV. becoming very de- be, de. « 
trimental to the trade of England by the practice of ſmuggling, has been purchaſed by an the — 2 
act of parliament this ſeſſions 1765, and the lordſhip of it veſted in the crown (/). ——— 
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mental. Excommunication is in uſe as public cen- * an example of religion and holineſs to all the iſlands 
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fure, he excludes notorious and obitinate finners from 
the Euchariſt, to which, however, he does not pro- 
ceed till all other means, as —— viſits, admoni - 
tions, particular exhortations have proved ineffectual. 
The excommunicated perſon ſtands ſeveral ſundays 
ſucceſſively in the church covered with a white ſheet, 
and is not reſtored till he has given fufficient proofs 
of his repentance. Upon the whole, he was ſo vigi- 
lant that he had no occafion to exert this diſcipline 
above fix times in 47 years. There hardly paſſed a Sun- 
day in which he did not preach himſelf either in his 


and kingdoms of the world !—May his works alio 
© live, and the good effect of them contirue to a 
* thouſand generations! When he has been ong d-a4 
© he will yet ſpeak, and the happy influence of his 
* works will remain in this world, whilſt he is en- 
joy ing the glorious rewards of them in another: 
U May live the life and die the death of that righ- 
* teous man, and my latter end and ſtate of eternity 


* be like his” 
This eulogy in proſe may be cloſed with the follow- 


own cathedral, or ſome of his pariſh churches. He often 1 : : : 
. viſited the clergy going into their particular churches, ö 
to ſee that both the parſon and ple performed Hic queque et accumulem donis, et fungar inuani menure. 


their duty, and made a general viſitation of his dio» , | f 
ceſe four times a year. He was a father of tolera- Adieu, moſt worthy prelate, now releas'd 


tion, admitting even diſſenters to receive the commu- From mortal toils; thou, whom indulgent heav'n 
nion, either 1 or fitting, at their requeſt, ſo that Lent us ſo long (if long in life can be), 
there was neither ſchiſm nor ſeparate congregation, Who well attentive faithfully haſt watch d 


nor properly any difſenters in his dioceſe. He rarely / 
won to England, but happening to be there, Lord Thy little ſea-girt ſee, contented there 


King held the great ſeal; his Lordſhip being viſited Still to remain devoted to thy charge. 
by the Biſhop, took occaſion to obſerve to him, That Thy care the hungry fed, the naked cloath'd, 
| if the true form of the primitive church was loft in EU- Reliev'd the friendleſs orphan in his wan 
6 Ur Cooper, ts "ag : — rp t. 
— "- A land. it might be found agein in all its purity in the He And caus'd the widow's heart to ſing for joy: 
of Man (6). . , 
HI Sui reliquerit defiderium.] That the Englih Tbe ear which heard thee bleſs'd thee, and the eye 


readers may the more readily excuſe the above ſhort That ſaw thee ſparkled with all grateful beams. 


excurſion, I ſhall tranſcribe for them the following Each ill 1 , 
words of an able author upon the preſent ſubject. Hav- dee. 2 _ of 5 Hy th 2 d, 


ing taken notice of the ſtate of Chriſtianity in the north ; 
of Scotland, and in ſome parts of Ireland, he pro- Thy taſkdiſcharg'd, mature for heav'n, thou'rt gone, 


(7) An «ypret to ceeds thus ()): It will be unpardonable after theſe Antient thyſelf, to th' Antient of all days: 


common re. ſos and to mention the Iſle of Man in any other expreſſions . | : f 
c "four, in bebalf * than thoſe of gratitude and praiſe, delight and joy. There in a moment, glorious ans! thy ſtaff 
| be four « Ha ppy iſland ! may thy worthy Biſhop hve and con- Epiſcopal and rochet are exchang'd 

Af 9** <« tinue with the aſſiſtance of his God, to make thee For dazzling robes, and a triumphant palm (9). (9) Dr Cooper. 


edit, 1750, Svo. 


WINWOOD [Rarea], an able ſtateſman in foreign affairs, was the ſon of Richard 

and grandſon of Lewis Winwood, ſometime ſecretary to Charles Brandon, Duke of 

Suffolk, and born at Aynho, in Northamptonſhire, about the year 1564. After a ſuit- 

able foundation in grammar learning he was ſent to Oxford, and admitted of St John's 

college, but being elected probationer fellow of Magdalen in 1582, he proceeded thence 

A. B. on the 15th of Nov. that year. He commenced A. M. June 22, 1587, and 

went out LL. B. Feb. 2, 1590, and on the 5th of April 1592, was choſen proctor of the 

univerſity. He afterwards completed his education by foreign travels, and returned a 

(% Wood's Fai very accompliſhed gentleman (a). In the beginning of the year 1599, he attended Sir 
Oroo. wl. i» Henry Neville, Ambaſſador to France, as his ſecretary, and in the abſence of Sir Henry 
———_— 2 reſident at Paris, from whence he was recalled in Jan. 1602-3, and in 1603 
was ſent by King James I. to the ſtates of Holland, where he behaved ſo much to his 

Majeſty's ſatisfaction, that in Auguſt 1607 he was appointed Ambaſſador to the ſame 

ſtares jointly with Sir Richard Spencer (5), having received: the honour of Knighthood (5) Winwood's, 

e) Wood ubi ſfu- from the King, on the 28th of June preceding (c). In Auguſt 1609, he was again r 
pra, ee; ſent Ambaſſador to Holland (4), where he acted with. great vigour againſt Conrade 2 vol. ii. P. 1 


(4) Memorials . , . 
vol, i. p. 38. Vorſtiu s. 


dir Henry 
Wotton came 


from Venice in 
hopes of ſucceed- ,.2 
ing him, but was 


diſappointed. 


See his article in 


vol. vi. part ii. 
p. 4345* rem. 


fore. 
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WINWOOD. WYCHERLEY. 


Verltida[ 4]. March 29, 1614; he was made 


tinued death,' which happened 
ter his body was interted in a vaule under 


ſtate in the reigns of Au 


24 


JT * 2 , 


ſecretary of ſtate, in which 


X part of Little St Bartholomew's church, in that 
He was a married man, and leit one fon his heir, named Richard Winwood, Eſq; 
of Ditton Park in Bucks, who dying there without iſſue at about 80 years 
28, 1688, his eſtate, which was confiderable, went to Ralph, ſon o 
by Anne his wife, fiſter to the ſald Richard Winwood (e). 72 
["/..04 as be- that he was a gentleman well ſeen in tnoſt affairs, but moſt expert in matters of trade 
war. In 1725 was publiſhed at London in three volumes folio, Memorials of 


Lord M 
r David Lloyd tells us 


papers of the right honourable Sir Ralph Wimwood, Nut. ſome time one of the principal ſecre- 


taries of flate: Comprebending likewiſe the 


otiations of Sir Henry Neville, Sir Charles 


Cormwallis, Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir Thomas ds, My Trumbull, My Cottington, and 


others, at the courts 


of France and Spain, and in Holland, Venice, &c. Wherein the prin- 


cipal tranſactions of thoſe times are faithfully related, and the policies and the intrigues of 


thoſe courts at 


large diſcovered. . The whole digeſted in an exact ſeries of time. To which are 


added two tables, one of the letters, the other of the principal matters ; by Edmund Sawyer, 
of Lincoln's-Inn, Eſq; and one of the maſters in Chancery. 


[4] Conrade Vorſtius.] This learned divine, who 
was born at Cologn July 19, 1569, took the degree 
of D. D. at Heidelberg in July 1594, and after many 
other preferments accepted of the divinity profeſſor- 
ſhip (after the death of Arminius) at Leyden in 1711, 
This preferment alarmed the Calviniſts, who rouſed 
the religious zcal of King James, and prevailed with 
him to defire the republic of Holland to drive out 
ſuch a heretic. Such wars were what that monarch de- 
lighted in. He intereſted himſelf more in this, than 
in that of the King of Bohemia his ſog-in-law,-and 
was ſo courageous as to cauſe Vorſtius's book De Deo 
to be burnt at London and the two univerſities. The 
King was hunting when it was brought him, and he 
ran it over with ſo much diſpatch, that he ſent in an 
hour's time to his reſident at the Hague, a catalogue 
of the ſeveral herefies he had found in that work. 
He commanded his refident to notify to the ſtates 


that he greatly deteſted thoſe hereſies, and thoſe who 


ſhould tolerate them. The ſtates anſwered, that if Vor- 
ſtius was guilty of the errors laid to his charge, they would 
not ſuffer him to live among them. However, his Bri- 
tannic Majefty was not ſatisfied with this anſwer, and 
therefore he wrote a letter dated Oct. 6, 1711, by 
which he earneſtly preſſed them to baniſh Vorſtius, 
though he ſhould deny the errors laid to his charge ; 
for ſhould he own them, and be convicted on that oc- 
caſion, his Majeſty was firmly of opinion that he 
ought to be burnt. He declares, that if the moſt 
earneſt endeavours are not uſed to extirpate this riſin 

hereſy, he determined to proteſt publicly againſt ſuch 
abominations, will ſeparate from the union of ſuch 
falſe and heretical churches, and in quality of defender 
of the faith, will exhort all the reſt of the Proteſtant 
churches to take one general reſolution, in order to 
extinguiſh and ſend to bell thoſe abominable new] 


broached herefies; and that with regard to himſelf, 


(4) Memoirs of 
tr Wycherley, 


by Major Pack. 


he will forbid all his ſubjects to frequent ſo peſtilen- 
tial a place as the univerſity of Leyden. Vorſtius had 
been inſtalled at Leyden before this letter of King 
James was preſented to the fates: For this reaſon, 
the Engliſh envoy when he preſented it, made a very 
violent ſpeech againſt this inftalment, and threatened 
the united provinces with the enmity of the King his 
ſovereign, in caſe they ſuffered Vorſtius to live among 
them. He was anſwered, That this profeſſor had or- 
ders not to proceed in the exerciſe of his employment 
till he had anſwered the accuſations which ſhould be 
examined in the ſtates of Holland the February fol- 
lowing. The Ambaſlador, little ſatisfied with this an- 
ſwer, again made a ſpeech, in which he entered his pto- 
teſt, and menaced the ftates not only with the hatred 
of King James, but alſo with his pen. But the ſame 
anſwer was returned him as before, and they ſaid far- 


not fit for ſuch a man to be allowed to live. 


ther, that they were aſſured his Britannic Majeſly 
would be fatisfied wich the conduct of the States of 
Holland. Notwithſtanding this anſwer, the Prince in 
ö yu publiſhed a book, in which he ſet forth his con- 

uct in that affair, and the motives of it, diſputing 
—_—_ the ſame time againſt Vorſtius. The latter 
publi a ſmall anſwer to the extracts which that 
monarch had committed to the States, I mean the pro- 
poſitions extracted from the book De Deo. He dedicated 
it to the ſtates Dec. 15,1611. It was written in the moſt 
reſpectful terms to King James. But matters grew 
ſo warm that Vorſtius was forced — 1 to 
reſign his employment, and leave Leyden in order to 
wait elſewhere for a definitive ſentence. He returned 
to Tergow in 1612, where he lived undiſturbed till 
1619, when he was forced to leave Holland; for the 
ſynod of Dort, having declared him unworthy of the 
2 the States of the province diveſted 

im of that employment, and ſentenced him to per- 
petual baniſhment, He lay concealed two years, and 
was more than once in danger of death, many per- 
ſons being fired with ſo furious a zeal, as to think it 
At laſt 
the Duke of Holſtein having got together in his do- 
minions the remains of the Arminians, and having 
aſligned them a ſpot of ground for building a city, 
Vorſtius now found himſelf ſecure and quiet, he re- 
turned to that country in June 1622, but fell ſick 
there a little after, and died at Tonningen the 2gth of 
September following, He died with the ſtrongeſt 
marks of a pious reſignation to the will of God, and 
is ſaid to have always been extremely devout and fer- 
vent in prayer. His body was carried to Fredericſtadt, 
the newly raiſed city of the Arminians, where he was 
buried with conſiderable ſplendor. 

From what has been ſaid, Mr Bayle obſerves, that 
it would be very wrong to pretend that the diſputes 
about Arminianiſm did not occaſion great diſorders 
among the Engliſh divines; for there are times in 
which ſuch as were ſuſpected to favour this ſect 
ſuffered perſecution (2). Theſe conteſts had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare therein, even before the ſynod of Dort, 
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place he con- 
at London Oct. 27, 1617 %, and about three days af- 


State Wor- 
thies, p. 826, 
24d edit. Lond. 


affairs of 1670, 
een Elizabeth and Ning James I. colledted chiefly from the original 


(1) The deputies 
of the King of 
England in that 
ſynod, were the 
chief promoters 
of this ſentences, 


(2) See remark 
[D] of the ar- 


but before that the Engliſh divines had a much ticle Forbes 


reater liberty than thoſe of other countries, not to 
ollow the doctrine of Calvin, with regard to predeſ- 
tination and the rejecting of free-will; and fince the 
reſtoration of King Charles II. the diſputes on thoſe 
points have not made much noiſe there, people have 


Dot quarrelled much in that country on this account; 


and it was by the. favour of this calm that the doc- 
trine of Arminius increaſed and ſpread itſelf, Thoſe 
who approved it did not harraſs 


this temper prompted them not to be fired with ſo 
much zeal for the ſynod of Dort (3). 


 WYCHERLEY [Witr1am), a diſtinguiſhed wit and aimired comic poet, was the 


eldeſt ſon of Daniel Wycherley, Eſq; of Cleve in Shropſhire (a), where he had his birth 


about the year 1640. 


improvement about the 
parts of that 
VOI. VI. Sur. 


After the firſt rudiments of his education, he was ſent for further 
age of fifteen to France (5), and reſided ſome years in the weſtern 
kingdom, upon the banks of the Charante, where he recommended himſelf to 


Eee the 


(3) Bayle's Dic+ 


tionary, under 


the others, and by the article of 


Vorftius ¶ Con · 
rade J. 


(a) Athen. Oxon. 
vol. ii. col. 976. 
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202 WYCHERLEY. 


: . (o) Dennis's ori- the notice of Madam de Montauſier ( c) [4], celebrated in Voiture's letters, and one of the 
= - ginal letters, moſt accompliſhed ladies of the French court; 


| with whoſe politeneſs he was ſo much 
$3 — tivated, that he reſolved to change his religion and enter into the church of Rome. In 
this faith he returned home, a little before the reſtoration of King Charles II. and became 

a gentleman commoner of Queen's college, Oxford. He was entered into the public 

library under the title of philoſophie ftudioſus, in July 1660, but as he was never matri- 

culated, ſo he left the univerſity without taking any degree, and going to London he en- 


tered himſelf in the Middle Temple (4), deſigning for the law ; but making his firſt appearance fats 


in town when wit and gaiety were 
and turned his thoughts upon ſubjects more 


e) Pack ubi 
pra. 


King Charles, and his excellent talents 


were the favourite diſtinctions, he ſoon quitted that dry ſtudy, abi feera, 


le to his genius, as well as to the taſte of 


the age (e). His circumſtances enabled him to enjoy the pleaſures of the delightful court of 
* procured him the particular f 


avour of that 


monarch. Plays being then the vogue, he applied his genius to the writing of comedies, 
and produced his Love in a Wood; or, St James's Park, in 1672. This brought him 


into the acquaintance of the celebrated wits [B] both of court and town; 


[4] Madam de Montaufier.) As nothing conduced 
more to the fame of this 2ccompliſhed lady than thoſe 
letters of Voiture, whoſe letters were all prodigiouſly 
admired, and the ſeveral impreſſions (1) of them 
eagerly bought up, a brief account of the au- 
thor cannot be unacceptable. Vincent Voiture was 
born at Amiens in 1598, his father was a wine 
merchant, a man that loved good cheer, and attend- 
ing the court was well known among the grandees. 
Vincent little reſembled his father in theſe reſpects ; 
he drank nothing but water, inſomuch that his fa- 
ther uſed to ſay, he was changed for another at 
nurſe. He had his education at Paris, where he 
ſtudied at the college of Calrie in 1610, under a re- 
gent whoſe name was Lewis Liger. Here he recited 
a Latin ro» of the regent's, upon the parricide of 
Henry IV. (2). Voiture, tis ſaid, was introduced at 

court partly by the means of M. d'Avaux, his fellow 
9 ſtudent, ot the ſame age and inclinations with himſelf. 
the death of Lis certain the Monficur Chaudebond was the firſt 
Henry, witk. this that brought him to the houſe of Rambouillet. He 
title, Laudatis was afterwards with the Duke of Orleans, only bro- 
2382 ther to the King, who ſent him upon ſome affairs to 
51 Mo: 44: Spain, from whence out of curiofity he croſſed the 
cata, &.. Paris, Water to Africa, He was greatly eſteemed at Ma- 
1610, drid, where he wrote ſome verſes in Spaniſh, which 
| all the world aſcribed to Lopez de Vega, fo pure was 
the diction, Count d'Olivarez ſhewed him much 
kindneſs, and often was entertained by his company. 
Voiture made two journeys to Rome, and was ſentto 
Florence to carry the news of the Dauphin's birth, 
afterwards Lewis XIV. He had ſeveral places at 
court, as King's Maitre d'Hotel, and introducer of 
Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Orleans. He had alio 
ſeveral penſions, beſides divers benefaftions from 
d'Avaux, who being ſuperintendant of the finances, 
made him his deputy, only that he might receive the 
perquiſites without performing the duty. It was Voi- 
ture who renewed the Rondeau (3), the uſe of which 
had been loſt from the time of Marot. He was ad- 
mitted a inember of the French academy in 1634, 
and while he was at Rome in 1638, the academy of 
the Humouriſts received him into that ſociety. In 
ſhort his fame roſe ſo high, that he was put in com- 
petition with Benſerade: This poet having compoſed 
a ſonnet, preſented it to a lady, together with his pa- 
raphraſe on Job; Voiture having wrote a ſonnet in- 
ſcribed to Urania, the court was divided upon the 
merit of the tuo pieces; ſome who had the Prince of 
Conti for their head were for Benſerade, and were 
called Jobelins ; while others following the taſte of 
Madam de Longueville, declared for Voiture, under 
the name of Uranias. Our author died at Paris 
May 27, 1648, and was interred in the church of St 
Euſtace. As to his perſon, he was of a low ſtature, 
with black eyes and black bair, his viſage was a little 
ſilly, but however agrecable; he was never married, 
and left only one natural daughter; he was of a 
very amorous complexion : 'tis faid of him that he 
had his amours even from the to the crook, 
and-from the crown to the woollen cap. He was ad- 
dicted to gaming, otherwiſe might have died rich, 
(%) 'Tis id but he often met with loſſes above his fortune (4). 
that he lot oe When he was rallied about his extraction, it put him 
evening 300 80 great pain, for which reaſon it was ſaid, that wine 


(1) They have 
» gone through a 
profigious num- 
ber of editions, 


(2) This piece 
was printed in a 


(3) See a ſmary 
one in Mr Pope's 
article, in page 

414, under 
fer 


vol. V. 


p'ſtoles, 


fortunate, Will your = 7 


among the reſt 
Villiers 


which raiſed the ſpirits of others, made him faint 
away. His works are Hymnus Virginis ſeu Aſtree, 
printed in 1612, and Mars, addreſſed to Monſeigneur, 
the King's only brother, in 1616. His proſe, ſays 
Peliſſon, is that in which he is moſt correct and 
accurate. It has a certain air of gallantry not to be 
found elſewhere, and ſomething ſo natural, and at 
the ſame time ſo fine, that the reading of it is v 
agreeable, His verſes are perhaps not leſs beautiful, 
though more negligent, but when he compoſes rules 
he becomes a maſter. Boileau has compoſed a letter 
in imitation of Voiture. The piece intituled Le 
pi funebre de Voiture contains a good part of his 
iſtory ; Saraſin is the author of it, and it is one of 
the completeſt in its kind (5). Menage has conſe; (5) More in 
crated the following epitaph to him : Vol. viii, edit, 


1740, fol. undes 
the article of 


Etruſce charites, Camene Ibere, Voiture, 
Hermes Gallicus, et Latina fyren, 

Riſus, deliciæ, dicacitates, 

Luſus, ingenium, joci, lepores, 

Et quicquid fuit elegantiarum 

Quo Vetturius, hoc jacent ſepulchro. 


In Eogliſh thus literally : : 


The Italian grace, the Spaniſh muſe, 
The French mercury, and Latin ſyren, 
Mirth, delicacies, railleries, 

Sport, wit, jeſts, pleaſantries, 

And all elegancies whatſoever 

Lye with Voiture in this ſepulchre. 


[BI] The celbrated wits.) Among others he be- 
came acquainted with the Ducheſs of Cleveland, 
the manner of which is thus related by Mr Dennis (6). (6) In his ori- 
As Mr Wycherley was going through Pall-mall gigal letters, &c. 
towards St James's in his chariot, he met the Oucheſs vol. x. p. 216, 
in her's, who thruſting half her body out of the cha- „J- 
riot, cried out aloud to him, You M ycberley, you are a 
ſon of a whore, at the ſame time laughing aloud and 
heartily: Mr Wycherley was very much ſurprized at 
this, yet not ſo much but that he ſoon apprehended it 
was ſpoke with alluſion to the latter end of a ſong in 
St James's Park; = 


When parents are ſlaves 
Their brats cannot be any other, 
Great wits and great brains 
Hawe always a punk to their mother. 


As during Mr Wycherley's ſurprize, the chariots 
drove different ways, they were ſoon at a conſiderable 
diſtance, when Mr Wycherley recovering from his 
ſurprize, ordered his coachman to drive back and 
overthke the lady. As ſoon as he got over againſt 
her, he ſaid to her, Madam, you have been pleaſed to 
beflaw a title on me which generally belongs to the 
at the play to night? 

am there ? 2 then, an- 
wait on your Ladyſpip, 

| _ theugh 


Will, he replied, what if 


ſwered he, I will be there to 


in 


7 


, 2 
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WVYVCHERLE V. 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham conceived the higheſt eſteem for him [CI, and as maſter of ; 
the horſe to the King, not only made him one of his equerries, but, as colonel of a regiment, 5 
procured him the commiſſion of a captain lieutenant of his own company, reſigning to 
him at the ſame time his own pay as captain, with many other advantages. King Charles 
likewiſe ſhewed him ſignal marks of his favour, and once gave him a proof of his eſteem, 
which perhaps never any ſovereign Prince before had given to an author who was only a 
private gentleman. Mr Wycherley happened to fall fick at his lodgings in Bow-ſtreer, 
Covent-garden, during which ſickneſs the King did him the honour to viſit. Finding his 
body extremely weakened, and his ſpirits miſerably ſhattered, he commanded him as toon 
as he ſhould be able to take a journey, to go to the ſouth of France, believing that the 
air of Montpelier would contribute to reſtore him as much as any thing, and aſſured him 
at the ſame time, That as ſoon as be was capable of taking the journey, be would order 
bim 5001. to defray the charges of it. Mr Wycherley accordingly went to France, and 
Having ſpent the winter there, returned to England in the ſpring, entirely reſtored to kis 
former vigour, both of body and mind. The King ſhortly after told him that he had a 
fon, who he was reſolved ſhould be educated like the fon of a king, and that he could 
not chuſe a more proper man for his governor than Mr Wycherley, for which ſervice 
1500 J. per Ann. ſhould be ſettled upon him, for the payment of which he ſhould have 
an aſſignment upon three ſeveral offices, and when that ſervice was over, he would take 
care to provide for him. But Mr Wycherley, ſuch is the uncertain ſtate of all human 
(f) By ur bes- affairs, loſt the favour of the King and of the courtiers. We are told (/) that imme- 


nis, ubi fupr2, diately after he had received the gracious offer above-mentioned from the King, he went 
ES down to Tunbridge, either to take the benefit of thoſe waters, or the diverſions of the 


place; when walking one day upon the Well's-walk with his friend Mr Fairbeard, of 
Gray*s-Inn, juſt as he came up to the bookleller's ſhop, the Counteſs of Drogheda, a 
young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came to the bookſeller and enquired for The 
PLain DEALER: Madam, ſays Mr Fairbeard, fince you are for The PLAIN DEALER, there 
be is for you, puſhing Mr Wycherley towards her: Yes, ſays Mr Wycherley, this lady 
can bear plain dealing, for ſhe appears to be ſo accompliſhed, that would be compliment ſaid 
to others, ſpoke to her would be plain dealing: No truly, Sir, ſaid the Counteſs, I am not 
without my faults any more than the reſt of my ſex, and yet notwithſtanding I love plain deal- 
ing, and am never more fond of it than when it tells me of them: Then Madam, ſays Mr 


Fairbeard, You and the Plain Dealer ſeem deſigned by heaven for each other. 


Mr Wycherley walked with the Counteſs upon the walks, waited upon her home, viſited 
her daily at her lodgings while ſhe continued at Tunbridge, and at her apartments in 
Hatton-garden after ſhe went to London, where in a little time he got her conſent to 
marry her, which he did by his father's command, without acquainting the King, upon 
an apprehenſion that the lady having a great independent fortune, the acquainting the 


King with the intended marriage might be the likelieſt way- to prevent it. 


match, ſo promiſing in a 


But this 


rance both to his fortunes and his happineſs, was neither 


more nor leſs than the actual ruin of both [DJ]. His lady, indeed, who did not ſurvive 


though I diſappoint a fine woman who has made me an 
aſfignation : So, ſays ſhe, You are ſure to diſappoint a 
fine woman who has favoured you, for one that has not: 
Yes, he replied, if be who has not favoured me is the 
finer woman of the two : But he who will be conſtant to 
your Ladyſbip till he can find a finer woman, is ſure to 
die your captive. The lady bluſhed, and bade her 
coachman drive away. As ſhe was then in all her 
bloom, and the moſt celebrated beauty that was then 
in England, or perhaps that has been in England 
ſince, ſhe was touched with the galantry of that com- 
pliment. In ſhort, ſhe was that night in the firſt row 
of the King's box in Drury Lane, and Mr Wycher- 
ley in the pit under her, where he entertained her 
during the whole play. And this was the beginning 


of a correſpondence between theſe two perſons, which 


afterwards made a great noiſe in the town. 

[CJ The Duke of Buckingham conceived the higheſt 
eſteem for him.) The incident that procured that no- 
bleman's favour is ſomewhat extraordinary. His 
Grace was paſſionately in love with the Ducheſs of 
Cleveland, and had | Rant ſollicited her without any 
ſucceſs: Whether the relation between them ſhocked 
her, for ſhe was his couſin german, or whether ſhe 
apprehended that an intrigue with a perſon of his 
rank and character, a perſon upon whom the eyes of 
all men were fixed, muſt of neceſſity in a little time 
come to the King's ears; whatever was the cauſe 
ſhe refuſed to admit of his viſits ſo long, that at laſt 
indignation, rage, and diſdain, took place of love, 


and he reſolved to ruin her: To this end he had- 


her fo narrowly watched by his ſpies, that he 
ſoon came to the knowlege of thoſe whom he had 
" eeaſer-to believe his rivals; and after he knew them, 


this 


he never failed to name them aloud, in order to ex- 
poſe the lady to all thoſe who frequented her, and 
among others he uſed to name Mr Wycherley. As 
ſoon as it came to the knowledge of the latter, who 
had all his expectations from the court, he appre- 


hended the conſequence of ſuch a report if it ſhould 


reach the King. He applied himſelf therefore to 
Wilmot Earl of Recheſter and to Sir Charles Sedley, 
intreating them to remonſtrate to the Duke the miſ- 
chief he was about to do to one that had not the ho- 
nour to be known to him, and who never offended 
him. Upon their opening the matter to the Duke, 
he cried out immediately, that he did not blame 
Wycherley, he only accuſed his couſmm. Ay, but 
they replied, by rendering him ſuſpected of ſuch an 
intrigue, you are about to injure a man with whoſe 
converſation you would be pleaſed above all things. 
Upon this occaſion they ſaid ſo much of the ſhining 
qualities of Mr Wycherley, and the charms of his 


converſation, that the Duke, who was as much in 


love' with wit as he was with his kinſwoman, was 
impatient till he was brought to ſup with bim, which 
was in two or three nights. After ſupper Mr Wy. 
cherley, who was then in the height of his vigour 
both of body and mind, thought himſelf obliged to 
exert his utmoſt, and the Duke was charmed to that 
degree, that he cried out in a tranſport, and with an 
oath, My couſin is in the right of it, and from that 
very moment made a friend of a man whom he be- 

lieved his happy rival (7). | 
[D] This match ca his ruin.) As ſoon as the 
news of it came to court, it was looked upon as an 
affront to the King, and a contempt of his Majeſty's 
orders; and Mr Wycherley's conduct after marriage 
h made 


In ſhort, 


(7) Idem ibid, 


) This play 
@) firſt pub- 
likked in 1678, 
and after it came 
out his Country 
Wife in 1683 
He had alſo pub- 
liſhed before 
The gentleman 
dancing maſler, 


(8) Lem ibid, 
P. 222, 2273» 


(9) Pope's arti- 
= vol. v. p. 
3407, and re- 
mark [I]. 
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WYCHERLEY. 
this match many years, ſettled her whole eftate upon him, but his title being diſputed af- 
ter her death, the expence of the law and other incumbrances fo far reduced him, that not 
being able to ſatisfy the importunity of his creditors, he was _ into priſon: There he 
languiſhed for the ſpace of ſeven years, nor was releaſed till King James going to ſee 
The Plain Dealer (g) acted, was ſo charmed with the entertainment, that he gave imme- 
diate orders for the payment of his debts, adding to that grace a penſion of 2001. per Ann. 
while his Majeſty continued in England. But the bountiful intentions of that Prince had 
not the deſigned effect, purely through his modeſty, being aſhamed to give the Earl of 
Mulgrave, whom the King had ſent to demand it, a full account of his debts. He la- 
boured under the weight of theſe difficulties till his father died, and then too the eſtate 


that deſcended to him was left under very uneaſy limitations, ſince being only a tenant 
for life, he could not raiſe any money for the payment of his debts. However, he took a - 


method of doing it that was in his power, though few ſuſpea 
He had often declared that he was reſolved to die married, 


this was making a jointure. 


ed it to be his choice; and 


though he could not bear the thoughts of living married again; accordingly, juſt at tie 
eve of his death, he married a young gentlewoman, with 1500/7. to her fortune, part of 


which he applied to the uſes for which he wanted it, 
of the nuptials he died (5) in Dec. 1715, and was interred in the vault of Covent-ga 
church. Befides his plays above-mentioned, he publiſhed a volume of Poems at Lond 
in 1704, folio [E} and in 1728 Mr Lewis Theobald publiſhed there his. Poſthumous for b 

verſe, in 8 vo. I muſt not omit the euloge made upon him by Lord 


works in proſe 


made this to be refented more heniouſly ; for ſeldom 
or never coming near the court, he was though: 
downright ungrateful: But the true cauſe of his 
abſence was not known, and the court was at that 
time too mach alarmed, and too much diſquieted to 
inquire into it. In ſhort the lady was jealous of him 
to diſtraction, jealous to that degree, that ſhe could 
not endure he ſhould be a moment out of her ſight. 
Their lodgings were in, Bow-ſtreet, Covent garden, 
oppoſite the Cock tavern, whither if he at any time 
went with his friends, he was obliged to leave the win- 
dows open, that his lady might ſee there was no wo- 
man in company, or ſhe would be immediately in a 
downright raving condition (8). 

[E] A volume of poems in folio.) As theſe poems 
were univerſally damned, he applied to Mr Pope, 
with whom he had an acquaintance, to reviſe and cor- 
rect the verſification: Mr Pope readily complied with 
the compliment, but performed the requeſt with 
more freedom than was intended, which was taken 
amiſs by Wycherley, the conſequence whereof has 
been already related(g). Some years after this Pope 
fell into a conteſt with another poet, which was re- 
ſented in a way that could not but be agreeable to 
him, I mean lady Winchelſea, to whom he ad- 
dreſſed the following lines, occaſioned by four verſes 
in The rape of the lock. 


In vain you boaſt poetic names of yore, 

And cite thoſe Sapphoes we admire no more: 
Fate doom'd the fall of every female wit, 
But doom'd it then, when firſt Ardelia writ, 
Of all examples by the world confeſt, 

I knew Ardelia could not quote the beſt: 
Who like her miſtreſs on Britannia's throne, 
Fights and ſabdues in quarrels not her own. 
To write their praiſe, you but in vain eſſay; 
Ev'n while you write, you take that praiſe away. 
Light to the ſtars the ſun does thus reſtore, 
And ſhines himſelf till they are ſeen no more. 


Ta theſe lady Winchelſea returned the following 
anſwer, 


Diſarm'd with ſo genteel an air 
The conteſt I give o'er, 

Yet Alexander have a care, 
And ſhock the ſex no more. 

We rule the world, our life's whole race, 
Men but aſſume that right; 

Firſt ſlaves to every tempting face, 

Then martyrs to our ſpight. 


Seymour, Duke of Somerſetſhire; which Henea 


You of one Orpheus ſure have read, 
Who would like you have writ, 
Had he in London town been bred, 
And poliſh'd to his wit. 
But he poor ſoul thought all was well, 
And great ſhould be his fame; 
When he had left his wife in hell, 
And birds and beaſts could tame. 
Yet vent'ring then with ſcoffing rhymes, 
The women to incenſe ; 
Reſenting heroines of thoſe times 
Soon puniſhed his offence. 
And as the Hebrus roll'd his ſkull, 
And harp beſmear'd with blood; 
They daſhing as the waves grew full, 
Still harmoniz'd the flood. 
But you our follies gently treat, 
And ſpin ſo fine the thread, 
You need not fear his aukward fate, 
The lock won't coſt the head. 
Our admiration you command 
For all that's gone before; 
What next we look for at your hand 
Can only raiſe it more. | 
Yet ſooth the ladies I adviſe 
(As me too pride has wrought; 
We're born to wit, but to be wiſe 
By admonitions taught. 


This excellent poetic genius, Lady Anne Counteſs 
of Winchelſea, was daughter of Sir William Kingſ- 
mill, of Sidmonton in Hampſhirg, Knt. She was 
maid of honour to the Ducheſs of York, ſecond wife 
to King James II. and was afterwards married to 


" Heneage, ſecond ſon of Heneage, Earl of Winchel. 


hter of William 
in 
his father's life-time, was gentleman of the ui 
chamber to the Duke of York, and afterwards upon 
the death of his nephew Charles, ſucceeded him in 
the title of Earl of Winchelſea. The Counteſs died 
Aug. 5, 1720, as the Earl her huſband did Sept. 30, 
1726, Dr Birch in the general dictionary, whence 
the preſent memoir is extracted, has given a tran- 
ſcript of this lady's On the ſpleen, with a few 
others, a collection of which was printed at London 
in 1713, 8vo. containing likewiſe a tragedy intituled 
Ariſlomeus, but never ated. A number of her 


ſea, by lady Mary, a ſecond 


poems ſtill continued then unpubliſhed, in the hands 
of the reverend Mr Creake, and ſome in the poſſeſſion 
of the Counteſs of Hertford, a lady of diſtinguiſhed 


merit. 


en © 


6) He is ſaid to 


and eleven days after the celebration v gravely of 


rden death- 
on ſhe would not 


huſband. M ajor 
| Pack's memoirs, 


(i) Printed in his 
Lordſhip's 
wor 


(a) His mother 
was of a good 
family. His life 
&c. by Nobt. 
Lowth D. D. 
edt. 1759, 8v0, 
p- 10. 
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Landſdowne (i), who obſerves that the Earl of Rocheſter, in his imitation of one of 
Horace's epiſtles, thus mentions our author: 


Once to have touch'd upon true comedy, 

But baſty Shadwell and flow Mycberley. 
ShadwelPs unfiniſhed works do yet impart 

Great proofs of nature” s force, tho" none of art; 
But Wycherley earns hard whate er be gains, 
He wants no judgment, and be ſpares no pains. 


Of all our moderm wits none ſeem to me {EN | 


Lord Land{downe is perſuaded that the Earl fell into this part of the character of a la- 
borious writer, merely for the ſake of the verſe: ** If haſty, ſays he, would have ſtood 
as an epithet for Wycherley, and /m, for Shadwell, they would in all probality have 
«*© been ſo applied; but the verie would have been ſpoiled, and to that it was neceſſary 
e to ſubmit. Thoſe who would form their judgment only from Mr Wycherley's writings, 
* without any perſonal acquaintance with him, might indeed be apt to conclude that 
« ſuch a diverſity of images and characters, ſuch ſtrict enquiries into nature, ſuch cloſe 
obſervations on the ſeveral humours, manners, and affections of all ranks and degrees of 
„men, and as it were fo true a diſſection of human kind, delivered with ſo much pointed 
« wif, and force of exproſſion, could be no other than the work of extraordinary dili- 
e gence, labour, and application, But in truth, we owe the pleaſure and advantage of 
having been ſo well entertained and inſtrufted by him to his great facility in doing it. 
« Tf it had been a trouble to him to write, I am much miſtaken if he would not have 
« ſpared himſelf that trouble. What he has performed would have been difficult for 
% another; but the club which a man of an ordinary ſize could not lift, was but a walking- 
« ſtaff for Hercules. To judge by the ſharpneſs and ſpirit of his ſatires, you might be 
e led into another miſtake, and imagine him an ill natured man. But what my Lord 
4 Rocheſter ſaid of Lord Dorſet, is applicable to him, #he beſt good man with the worſt 
4 natured muſe. As pointed and ſevere as he is in his writings, in his temper he has all 
the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſpoſition, gentle and inoffenſive to every man in his par- 

ticular character: He only attacks vice as a public enemy, compaſſionating the wound 
4 he is under a neceſſity to probe, or grieving, like a good natured conqueror, at the occa- 
1 ſions that provoke him to make ſuch havock. King Charles II. a nice diſcerner of men, 
« and himſelf a man of wit, often choſe him for a companion at his leifure hours, as Au- 
% guſtus did Horace, and had very advantageous views for him, but unluckily an amor- 
« qus inclination interfered, the lover got the better of the courtier, and ambition fell a 
« ſacrifice to love, the predominant paſſion of the nobleſt minds. There are who ob- 
« ject to his verſification. It is certain he is no maſter of numbers, but a diamond is not 
< leſs a diamond for not being poliſhed.” | 


WYKEHAM [WirLiam of], Biſhop of Wincheſter, and founder of New college 
Oxford; was born at Wykeham in Hampſhire, in the year 1324. His parents were 
perſons of good reputation and character, but in circumſtances ſo mean, that they couid not 
afford to give their ſon a liberal education [a]: This deficiency, however, was ſupplied by 
a generous patron, who maintained him at Wincheſter ſchool, where he was inſtructed in 
grammatical learning, and gave early proofs of his diligence and * His firſt benefac- 
tor, as is ſuppoſed from a common tradition, was Nicholas Uvedale, lord of the manor of 
Wykeham, and conſtable of Wincheſter caſtle, who after his ſchool education took him 
into his family, and made him his ſecretary (5). He is faid to have been afterwards re- (4) The ftory of 
commended by Uvedale to Edyngdon, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and by both to be recom- His *<moving 


mended to King Edward III. in whole ſervice he was retained at two or three and twenty 22 


pears of age. His genius being more of a practical than ſpeculative turn, architecture 52 £99 founda- 


was his favourite ſtudy, in which he arrived to a remarkable degree of perfection. In He had no part 


conſequence whereof he was made clerk of the King's works in his manors of Henley and ” — 
Leſhamſted, in 1356, and the ſame year we find him ſurveyor of the King's works at the other univ ty. 
caſtle and in the park of Windſor. It was by his advice and perſuaſion that the King 

was induced to pull down great part of the caſtle there, and to rebuild it in the magnifi- 

cent manner in which upon the whole it now 1 and the execution of this great work 

was committed intirely to him 4]. He had likewiſe the ſole direction of the building of 
Queenborough caſtle; the difficulties ariſing from the culture of the ground, and the low- 


nes of the ſituation, did not diſcourage him from adviſing and undertaking this work; and 


[4] The whole work was committed to him.) By two ſhillings when he went elſewhere upon his em- 
this patent dated Oct. 30. 1356, he had power given ployment, and three ſhillings a week for his clerk ; 
him to preſs all forts oi artificers, and to provide and Nov. 14, 1357, be received a grant from the King 
tone, timber, and all other materials and carriages. of one ſhilling a day, payable at the exchequer, over 


He had one ſhilling a day while he flaid at Windſor, and above his former wages and ſalary (1). ( 1) her aw 


Vor. VI. Sur. Fff in 
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in the event they only ſerved to diſplay more evidently the (kill and abilities of the archi- 
tet. Wykeham acquitted himſelf ſo well in the execution of theſe employments, that 
he gained a conſiderable place in his maſter's favour, and grew daily in his affections; ſo 


civil and eccleſiaſtical. 


that from henceforth we find the King continually heaping 


orders; he is ſtyled Clericus in all the above-mentioned patents, and he is called fo as 


early as the year 1352. 
the lower orders. 


He had as yet, however, only the clerical tonſure or ſome of 
In that ſituation nevertheleſs he was prefented by the King to the 


rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, Nov. 30, 1357. This was fallowed by the preſentation 


of the ſame royal patron to the 


(c) He exchang- 
ed this for ſome 


prebend of Flixton, in the church of Lichfield, March 1, 
1358-9(c). At the ſame time his temporal preferments kept 
ones, for on the 10th of July 1359, he was conſtituted chief Warden and furveyor of 
the King's caſtles of Windſor, Leeds, Dover, and Hadlam, and of the manors of Old and 
New Windſor, Wichemer, and ſeveral other caſtles, manors, and houſes, and of the 
parks belonging to them, with power to appoint all workmen, co provide materials, and 


with the ſpiritual 


to order every thing with regard to building and repairs, and in theſe manors to hold leets 
and other courts, pleas of treſpaſs and miſdemeanors, and to enquire of the King's liber- 
ties and rights [BJ. On the fifth of May 1 360, he had the King's grant of the deanery of 
the royal free chapel, or collegiate church of St Martin le Grand, London, which he 
held about three years, and in that time he generouſly rebuilt in a very handſome manner, 
and at a very great expence, the cloyſter of the chapter houſe, and the body of the church. 
He was poſſeſſed of ſeveral other eccleſiaſtical dignities before he was in holy orders [C]. 
He was admitted to the inferior order of Acolite Dec. ;, 1361, to that of ſubdeacon, a ſu- 

ior and holy order in the church of Rome's account, on the 12th of March following, 
both by Edingdon Biſhop of Wincheſter, in his chapel at Southwark, and was there like- (4 l 1 rot 


wiſe ordained prieſt by the ſame June 12, 1362 (4). His advancement in the ſtate (till 4," 


kept pace with his preferment in the church. In June 1363 he was warden and juſticiary 


other benefice 
with John de 
Waltham, in 
Nov. 1364+ 

[E] To enquire of the King's liberties and rights. ] 

The King ſeems at this time to be very intent upon 

ing on his buildings at Windſor, for we find 

{z) Aſhmole that next year (2) workmen were impreſſed in Lon- 


inſtit.ord. garter, qon, and oat of ſeveral counties, by writs directed to 
1 the ſberiffs, who were to take ſecurity of them, that 
they ſhould not leave Windfor withont a licence from 
of =p ſeveral ecckfraſtical dignities.] Th 
C Nd of ec 7 ties. e 
14 2 ing church benefices was then ſo 
common, that it is hard to determine preciſely which 
of them he held all together at any one time before 
1366. The ſum of his church preferments was then 
at the higheſt, of which we have a very exact account 
ven by Wykeham himſelf, on occaſion of Urban 
e Fifth's bull againſt pluralities (3) in May 1365, 
which orders all eccleſiaſtical perſons whatſoever, poſ- 
ſeſſed of more benefices than one, either with or 
without cure, to deliver to the ordinary of the place, 
where they commonly reſide, a diſtin and particular 
account of ſuch their benefices, with the ſum which 
— — 42 taxed at in = age + 5 to — — 
wfully mitted to the metropolitan, y him to the Pope. 
procure without Wykeham's certificate is as follows: In the ſame 
num 


(3) There were 
ſome in England, 
who, by _ 

Pope s authority, 
— 20 by 
nefices and dig- 
nities, with a 
diſpenſation to 
as many 


tion of and month (OR. 1366) Sir“ William of Wyke. 
am, clerk, archdeacon of Lincoln, &c. affirmed, 

Zum f. That he holdeth the archdeaconry of Lincoln, hav- 
ing no ecciefiafiical benefice or manſe annexed unto 
the fame, which is reputed to be a dignity in the 
— Ow church of Lincoln, and is a benefice with cure, and 
mer aged. , incompatible with another cure not taxed; the true 
the An and common annual value of the ſame, if the arch- 
N of many deacon viſneth all the churches of his archdeaconry, 
1 and receiveth the whole 1 3 
— 26 read , extendeth to 350/7. ing. Item, The 
cx — — prebend of Sutton, in the ſaid church of 


Wykeham, Lincoln; it is a benefice without cure, the tax of the 
Rot. Parl. 31 fame is 260 marks fterting. en, The canonry and 
Ed, III. tit. 24. — hes Laghton, im the church of York; it is a 
ce without cure, and compatible with a cure, 

and is ſo held _ _— the tax of the ſame is 

110 marks fierting. tem, The canonry and prebend 

of Bonham, in the- collegiate church of Southwell, 


York dioceſe, the tax of the ſame 55 marks ſterling. 
tem, The and the altar of St 
Mary, in the iate church of Beverley, York 
dioceſe, the tax of ſame is 16 ſterling. tem, 
The canonry and of Totedale, in the church 
of London, the tux of the ſame 15 marks fterling. 
hem, The and of Fordyngton, in 


the church of Sarum, the tax of it is 25 marks fter- 
ling. Lem, The canonry and prebend of Werwell, in 
5 


the monaſtery of the nuns of Werwell, Wynton dio- 
ceſe. the tax ho marks ſterling. Lem, Ihe canonry and 
prebend of [werne, in the monaſtery of the nuns of 


on him preferments both 
It ſeems to have been all along his deſign to take upon him holy 


* 1. n Or 
m he was 
ordai -d engen. 


His life, p. 28. 


Shafton, Sarum dioceſe, the tax 30 marks ſterling. 


Item, The canonry and prebend of Swendes, in the 
church of Dublin in Ireland, the tax go marks ſter- 
ling. Item, The prepoſiture of Wells, with a prebend 
in that church annexed to it, tax of both 68 marks 
ſterling ; out of the fruits and produce of the ſaid pre- 
poſiture are paid to 14 canons for their prebends, and 


to the vicars and other miniſters of that church, 


yearly 175 marks ſterling. All theſe except the 
archdeaconry of Lincoln are benefices without cure, 
and compatible with a cure. tem, The aforeſaid Sir 
William of Wykeham did hold at the time of the 
date of the aforeſaid monition, by collation from the 


King of England, his Majeſty's free chapel of Brug- 


genorth, Coventry and Lichfield dioceſe, but he has 
wholly refigned it in form of law, as well really as 
verbally, and the tax of it could not be made appear 
either from the epiſcopal royal, or Pope's Nuncio's 
regilter, wherefore the common value as is given by 
him extend all to 234. 6s. 8 d. ſterling. tem, The 
ſaid Sir William did hold, by virtue of apoſtolical 
*. unto him in this behalf ſufficiently made 
an 13 at the time of the monition aforeſaid, 
and fince, the pariſh church of Manyhy net, Exon 
dioceſe, at that time of lay patronage: It is a bene- 
fice with cure, not compatible with another cure, but 
the ſame church he hath wholly reſigned and fimply 
22 in form of law, as well really as verbally, 
e tax is 8. ſterling. em, He did obtain a re- 
ſcript or bull apoftolical, in the time of Pope Inno- 
cent VI. directed to the Biſhop elect of St David's, 
to examine the ſaid William perſonally, and if he 
ſhould be found duly qualified, to grant unto him by 
8222 the canonry and prebend of the church of 
Andrew of Aukeland, Durham dioceſe, which 
formerly Tho. de Brydekylt, alias de Karlelis, held 
in the ſaid church during his life; but by vittue of 
the ſame, he neither hath ſince had collation, nor the 
ſaid canonry and prebend hath he poſſeſſion of, nor 
hath in any-wiſe had, nor intendeth to have for the 
future, nor in any manner to make uſe of the ſaid 
reſcript, or bull apoſtolical; the tax or value is not 
known (4). : 
L this inſtrument it appears that the yearly value, 
— y taxed and real, of the benefices which 
ykeham had held for ſome few years, was all together 
873/. 65. 84. and of thoſe which be ftill remained in 
of, and continued to hold till he became 
iſhop of Wincheſter, was 842 /. 


5 


wy 


(4) Ex regiſtro 


Langham, fol. 
12. 


of 


For his 


own ſecurity he 


obtained a full 
pardon for any 
miſde 1-1 urs 
in hs tor er 


offices, Romer, Was preſent at the ceremony of conſtitutin 
vl. xi, Ne. 4* his rſt opening the great ſeal in Weſtwinſ 


(#) Life, ow 60. 
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WT KE HAM. 
of the King's foreſts on this fide the Trent. On the 14th of March following the 
granted him an aſſignment of twenty ſhillings a day out of the Exchequer. 
made keeper of the privy ſeal May 1, 1364, and ſecretary to the King two years after. 
In May 1365 he was commiſſioned by the King to treat of the ranſom of the King of 
Scotland, ahd the prolonging of the truce with the Scots, together with the chancellor, trea- 


ſurer, and the Earl of Arundel. Not long after this he is called chief of the privy 
council, and governor of the great council(e). U 


Biſhop of Wincheſter, Oct. $,. 1366, Wykeham being recommended 


0 f 


8 
1 


» - 


by the King to 


ſucceed him, was elected by the prior and convent immediately. He was conſecrated i 


terms do not 
however, ſeem to 


in St Paul's, London, OR. io, 1367, by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by the 
Bilhops of London and Saliſbury. 


tion before he could get into full poſſeſſion of his new dignity [D], a delay which was 


occaſioned by a diſpute between the King and the Pope about the right of preſentation, 


but compromiſed at length amicably. Being now qualified' by his advancemeat in the 


church to receive the higheſt dignity in the (tate, he was conſtituted chancellor of England 


the ſame year (), which high poſt he continued in till the 14th of March 1370, when the 


pon the death of William de Edyngdon, + pet 4 


164. Theſe 


; ö be titles of office, 
Thus it was a whole year from the time of his elec- bot expres the | 
great influence 

and authority 
which he had in 
thoſe aſſemblies. 


King took it from him (g) upon the repreſentation of the Lords and Commons in parlia- „ There are 


ment aſſembled, that the government of the realm had been too long in the hands of the 
ec. leſiaſtics; the place being given two days after to Sir Robert de Thorp, our prelate 

the new chancellor, and afterwards at that 
er-hall; from which circumſtances, as well as 


+ wo of his 
ſpeeches at the 
opening of the 
two parliaments 
of May 27, 7369. 
and Feb. 24, 


from the ſtare of the caſe itſelf, we may conclude, that he was neither diſmiſſed with any marks . 


of the King's diſpleaſure, nor was himſelf diſſatisfied with his removal. Though Wykeham Ea 
was ſo deeply engaged in affairs of ſtate, and ſo much taken up with his perſonal attend- 


ance on the King, yet he was not in the mean time wanting to his epiicopal function, or 
remiſs in the care of his dioceſe. One of the firſt things that required his attention, was 
the care of epiſcopal houſes and buildings [E] of all forts, which his predeceſſor had left 
very much out of repair in general, and many of them in a ruinous condition. The 
great demand he had for dilapidations could not be ſoon or very eaſily accommodated. 
The affair, however, was finally ſettled without going to law on the 6th of February 
1371-2[#]. This done the Biſhop immediately ſet about the reparations of all the epiſ- 
copal buildings, palaces, and houſes, in ſuch a manner as might be expected from one of 
his generous ſpirit, and of his ſkill and experience in architecture. In theſe repairs, together 
with ſeveral new buildings raiſed by him upon the eſtates of the Biſhopric, he expended 
in the whole above twenty thouſand marks (5). In the year 1373 he held a viſitation of 
his whole dioceſe, not only of the ſecular clergy through the ſeveral deaneries, but alſo of 
the monaſteries and religious. houſes of all ſorts, all which he viſited in perſon. The next 
year he ſent his commiſſioners with powers to correct and reform the ſeveral i larities 
and abufes which he had diſcovered in the courſe of his viſitation. Some years ards 
tht: Biſhop having viſited three ſeveral times all the religious houſes throughout his 
dioceſe, and being well informed of the ſtate and condition of each, and of the particular 
abuſes which required correction and reformation, beſides the orders which he had already 


wth * $2 
w. III. 


[D] 4 full year before he got into full Salat,! 
He was not inthroned till July 9, 1368. The 
right of inthroning all the ſuffragan Biſhops of 
the province, is by ancient cuſtom the peculiar pri- 
vilege of the Archdeacon of Canterbury. It may 
not perhaps be diſpleaſing to the reader, to be in- 
formed of ſome parts of the ceremony formerly uſed, 


with the particulars of the Archdeacon's fee upon this 


occaſion. The Biſhop was received by the Arch- 
deacon at his entrance into the city, where he alight- 
ed from his palfrey, and the Archdeacon immedi- 
ately had the palfrey with the ſaddle and all the fur- 
niture; and farther, if the Biſhop's groom would de- 
liver to him che cover of the ſaddle, the girt, and 
head ſtall, the Archdeacon was to reward him with 
the gift of two ſhillings or more, as in his bounty he 
ſhould think proper. The Biſhop undreſſed himſelf 
in ſome church or houſe near the cathedral, upon 
which the Archdeacon's ſervant ſeized his riding coat, 
gloves, hat, and boots, for his maſter. Thence the 
Archdeacon conducted him to the cathedral church, 
robed in his pontifical robes, and placed him in his 
throne, He had an allowance of hay and provender 
for 15 horſes, as long as he continued in attendance 
upon this office; meat and drink for three days, and 
every night four gallons of wine at his ſupper, two 
great torches of wax during his whole ftay, and 
every night two leſſer torches, and two dozen of wax 
candies. On the day of inthronization, the Biſhop's 
table being at the upper end of the hall, a table on 
the right 2 of the hall was furniſhed for the Arch- 
deacon and the company whom be ſhould pleaſe to 
invite, The Biſhop drank to him out of a cup of 
filver, or ſilver gilt, and the cup belonged to the 
Archdeacon. He had beſides tea marks Mrling in 


money, for the expences of his journey. The Biſhop's 
bed alſo uſed anciently to be demanded and allow- 
ed as the fee of the Archdeacon's chamberiain ; but 
this ſeems very early to have grown out of uſe, and 
the reſt of theſe cuſtoms began by degrees to be laid 
aſide, and to become obſolete whea the Biſhops 
began to be inthroned by proxy, and the Archdea- 
cons left off aſſiſting at the celebration of this ſolem- 
nity in perſon, and at length eſtabliſhed the practice 
of performing their office by deputation, ſo that I 
ſuppoſe the pecuniary part of the fee or ſome equi- 
t for the whole in that ſhape is all that at pre- 

ſent 12 to them (5). 5 

E] Repairing the epiſcopal Boni.] The buildings 
be 9 the Biſho — - 4 Wincheſter were 2 
this time very large numerous; beſides a great Vis. Wal- 
many granges, parks, warrens, and the like, they had os ae 
ten or twelve different caſtles (6), manor-houſes, or Wallhem, Mer- 
places of reſidence, properly accommodated for the re well, Sutton, 
ception of themſelves and their retinge, to all which High Clere, 
in their turns they uſually reſorted, living according — 5 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, chiefly upon the produce 


„South- 
of their own eſtates. — Taunton, 


[F] Finally ſettled.) In the firſt place Edyngdon's &c. 
executors delivered to Wykeham ſtanding ſtock 
of the Biſhopric due to him by right of cuſtom, 
namely, 127 draught horſes, 15 56 head of black cat- 
tle, 3376 weathers, 4777 ewes, 3541 lambs; and af- 
terwards for dilapidations in cattle, corn, and other 
pooh, to the value of 1662 J. 10s. ſterling. The 

iſhop made alſo a further demand of 700 marks as 
ſtill Tom him, and allowed upon account, which 
— executors acknowledged and promiſed to 
pay (71+ | 


(5 Eis life, 
p. 47, 48. 


(7) Regiſt 
Wykeham, 

it. fol. 36. 
and MS. Penes 
dom epiſc. 
W, fol. yo. 
given, 
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given, and the remedies which he had occaſionally applied by his commiſſioners, now ( Manyof ther 


injunctions are 


iſſued his injunctions to each of them. They were accommodated to their ſeveral exigen- ail! extant, ang 
cies, and intended to correct the abuſes introduced, and to recall them all to a ſtrict ob- evident mo. 


ſervation of the rules of their reſpecti 
the Biſhop 
be beſt exemplified by an account of his 


ive orders (i). 


numents of the 


But the zeal and diligence with which care ang a'ten- 


purſued the wholeſome work of diſcipline, and the reformation of abuſes, will 9% ib which 


he diſcharged 


ings in the viſitation of the hoſpital of this part of his 


St Croſs [G] at Sparkeford near Wincheſter, where he met with ſome difficulties and ob- ts. Snag, 


[G] S Cr95.] This hoſpital was founded by Henry 
de Blois, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and brother to King 
Stephen, in the year 1132, for the health of his own 
foul, and the ſouls of his predeceſſors, and of the 
Kings of England, The founder's inſtitution re- 

uires, that 13 poor men, ſo decayed and paſt their 
ngth that without charitable aſſiſtance they cannot 
maintain themſelves, ſhall abide continually in the 
hoſpital, who ſhall be provided with proper cloath- 
ing, and beds ſuitable to their infirmities, and ſhall 
have an allowance daily of good wheat bread and good 
beer, three meſſes each for dinner, and one for ſupper. 
If any one of theſe ſhall happen to recover his health 
and ſtrength, he ſhall be reſpectfully diſcharged, and 


another admitted in his place. That beſides theſe 13 


poor, an hundred other poor of modeſt behaviour, and 
the molt indigent that can be found, ſhall be received 
daily at dinner time, and ſhall kave each a loat of 
coarſcr bread, one meſs, and a proper allowance of 
beer, with leave to carry away with them whatever 
remains of their meat and drink after dinner. The 
founder ordered alſo other charities to be diſtri- 
buted to the poor in general, as the revenues of the 
hoſpital ſhould be able to bear, the whole of which 
was to be applied to ſuch uſes. The endowment of 
the hoſpital conſiſted chiefly in the donation of ſeveral 
conſiderable rectories, for the moſt part belonging to 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter, and of the Biſhop's patron- 


age, the greateſt part of which, though granted to the 


hoſpital by the terms of the charter of foundation, 

were from the firſt only made ſubje& to the pay- 

ment of certain annual penſions to it, the reſt were 

appropriated to the hoſpital. The revenues of the 

hoſpital appear by an old record of inquiſition, pro- 

duced in Wykeham's time by the prior of Wincheſ- 

ter, from the archives of his monaſtery, without 

date, to have amounted to about 2 50. a year (8). 

The whole revenues were free from all taxes, both 

to the King and Pope, as being wholly appropriated 

to the poor, except 7/. 45. 64. (called elſewhere 84.) 

per Ann. and are Per Ann. which was the valuation of the prior's and 

proved by the maſtcr's portion, The particular allowances to the 

teſtimony of one poor, with their valuations according to the abore- 

— — _ mentioned record of inquiſition, were as follows: 

the hoſpital, and Each of the 13 ſecular brethren had daily one loaf 

many others, to Of good wheat bread of five marks 9 (or three 

have been at that pounds four ounces) one gallon and a half of good 

time above 4cc/. ſmall beer, a ſufficient quantity of poitage, three 
meſſes at dinner, namely, one meſs called maftrel!, 

made of milk and maſtel bread, one meſs of fleſh or 

fiſh, and one pittance, as the day ſhould require, and 

one meſs for ſupper ; the whole valued at 174. per 

week, in Wykeham's time at 3d. a day. On fix holy 

days in the year they had white bread and ale in the 

ſame quantities, and one of their meſſes was roaſt 

meat or fiſh of a better ſort, and on the eves of thoſe 

holy days, and on the founder's obit, they had an 
extraordinary allowance of four gallons of ale amon 

them. The hundred poor were fed in a place called 

Hundred Menneſhall, each of them had a loaf of 

coarſer bread of five marks weight, three quarts of 

ſmall beer, a ſufficient quantity of pottage or 2 meſs 

of pulſe, one herring or two pilchers, or two eggs, 

or one farthing's worth of cheeſe, value 3 d. per week, 

of which hundred poor were always thirteen of the 

poorer ſcholars of the great grammar ſchool of Win- 

cheſter ſent by the ſchool maſter. On the anniver- 

ſary of the founder's bit Auguſt , being the eve 

of St Laurence, theſe hundred poor were received at 

the hoſpital ; to each of the firſt hundred were given 

one loaf and one meſs of the ſame ſort with thoſe of 

the brethren's ordinary allowance, and three quarts 

o beer; to the ſecond hundred was given the uſual 

hundred mens allowance, and to we of the third 

hundred half a loaf of the brethrens bread. On fix 

holy days in the year, the hundred men had each a 

loaf of the better fort of bread, and a double meſs. 


($) They are 
ſaid by Wyke- 
ham, in his let- 
ters to the Pope, 
to be above 3001. 


ſtructions, Nov. they bear 
date 1386 7. 


There were beſides maintained in the hoſpital a 


ſteward with his clerk, two ſervants, and two horſes, 
a porter, nine ſervants, two teams of fix horſes each, 
and three carters. The founder had in the year 1157 
conſtituted the maſter and brethren of St John of 
Jeruſalem guardians and adminiſtrators of his hoſ- 

ital of St Croſs, ſaving to the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
his canonical juriſdiction. A diſpute ariſing between 
Richard Toclive, Biſhop of Wincheſter, immediate 
ſucceſſor to Henry de Blois, and the maſter and bre- 
thren of St John of Jeruſalem, concerning the ad- 
miniſtration of the hoſpital, King Henry II. inter- 
poſed, and by his mediation an agreement was made 
between them. The maſter and brethren ceded to 
the Biſhop of Wircheſter and his ſucceſſors the ad- 
miniſtration of the hoſpital, the Biſhop giving them 
the impropration of the churches of Mordon and 
Hanniton for the payment of 53 marks per Ann. and 
procuring them a diſcharge from the penfion of ten 
marks, two wax candles, and ten pounds of wax, 
paid to the monks of St Swithin for the houſe of St 
Croſs, by compoſition between them and the brethrea 
of St Croſs, made in the time of the founder; and 
the Biſhcp moreover, out of regard to God and for 
the health of the King's ſoul and his own (and be- 
cauſe the revenues of the hoſpital were ſufficient for 
the maintenance of many more poor, and ought not 
to be converted to other uſes, as Wykeham repreſents 
to the Pope) orders that beſides the number inſtituted 
by the founder, one hundred additional poor ſhould 
alſo be fed every day in the ſame manner at the hoſ- 
pital (9). This new inſtitution, however, was not (9) This agree- 
of long continuance, it had ceaſed long before Wyke- ment is dated 
ham's time, and inftead of it was introduced the eſta- _ 10, 1135, 
bliſhment of four prieſts, thirteen ſecular clerks, and 1 
ſeven choriſters, who were maintained in the hoſpital preſence of the 
for the performance of divine ſervice in the church. King, and at- 
The four prieſts dined at the maſter's table, and kad *f*9 by him. 
each a ſtipend of 133. 4d. and the whole allowance 

to each was valued at 3 6s. 84. per Ann. the 13 

clerks had each daily a loaf of wheat bread, weight 

G15. 84 (i. e. three pounds one ounce) three quarts of 

beer and one meſs of fleſh or fiſh of the brethren was 

allotted to two of them, value 10d. per week; the 5 
choriſters had each one loaf of the common family 
bread, and one meſs or the fragments of the maſter's 
table and common hall, ſo as to have a ſufficient pro- 
viſion, value 5 a week, and were taught at ſchool 
in the hoſpital. 

Such was the inſtitution and œconomy of the hoſ- 

pital of St Croſs, which had hitherto been well ob. 
ſerved in general, and conſtantly maintained with re- 
gard to all the particulars above-mentioned. Wyke.- 
ham indeed repreſents to the Pope, that ſome of the 
former Biſhops of Wincheſter had preferred to it their 
neyhews and kinſmen, not rightfully as to the maſter- 
ſhip of an hoſpital, but as to an ecclefiaſtical benefice, 
who had converted to other purpoſes the revenues of 
it aſſigned to theſe pious uſes, contrary to the canons 
and the founder's inſtitution. In this he ſeems to 
have a particular view to John de Edyngdon, nephew 
to the late Biſhop (10), who had quitted the maſter- (10) Biſhop 
ſhip ſometime before Wykeham came to the Biſhopric. Edyngdon col- 
By his manner of leaving this office we may pretty well — * . 
judge how he had acted in it, he took away and alienated April 18, ward 
the whole ſtock belonging to the hoſpital, all the cat- 7, benef-ium per- 
tle, corn, goods, inſtruments, utenſils, and moveables petuum & nox 
whatſoever, either in the houſe itſelf, or upon the π . 
eſtates. Beſides the neceſſary repairs of dilapidations 
left by kim, amounted by computation to between 
three and hour hundred pounds, Wykeham was no 
ſooner * of Wincheſter, than he reſolv<d to 
rectify theſe abuſes; accordingly he proſecuted Edyng- 
don, Howel, Lyntesfard, and Clowne, their late 
maſters, particularly Clowne, then in poſſeſſion, who 
pleaded that the houſe of St Croſs was a perpetual 


eccleſiaſtical benefice, finecure, free from all obliga- 
* mon 


- 


Y) Statut. coll. 
== & Wiat. 


(7) Wood's biff. 
of the univ. of 
Oxon, lib. ii. 

p. 128, where 


ad at . AI 
4 * * N 
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ſtruftions, and was upon that occaſion engaged in a long and troubleſome diſpute. At the 
ſame time our prelate was thus engaged in the reformation of theſe charitable inſtitutions, 
he was forming the plan of a much more noble and extenſive foundation of his own : 
Nevertheleſs he was much embarraſſed in fixing his choice- upon ſome deſign. He tells 
us himſelf (#) how he was obliged to declare with grief, that he could not any where find 
the ordinances of founders of charities obſerved according to their true deſign and inten- 
tion; and this reflection affecting him greatly, made him almoſt reſulve to diſtribuge his 
riches to the poor with his own hands. However, conlidering what deſolation had been 
made by continual wars and frequent peſtilences, and particularly among the clergy, 
he determined at laſt to remedy this loſs as far as he was able by relieving poor ſcholars 
in their clerical education, and for that purpoſe to eſtabliſh two colleges of ſtudents. He 
ſeems to have come to this reſolution, and in ſome meaſure to have formed in his mind 
his general plan as early as his becoming Biſhop of Wincheſter ; for it appears that in 
little more than two years after, he had purchaſed ſeveral parcels of ground in the city of 
Oxford (I), which make the chief part of the ſituation of his college there. His college of 
Wincheſter, intended as a nurſery for that of Oxford, was part of his original plan; for as 
early as the year 1373, before he 14 any further in his deſign for the latter, he 
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he givesaminute ęſtabliſhed a ſchool at Wincheſter of the ſame kind with the former, and for the fame 


and particular 
atcount of the 
purhS. 


purpoſe. While Wykeham was purſuing theſe generous deſigns, and was now preparing 

to carry them into execution, he was on a ſudden attacked by a party formed againſt 

him at court, and in ſuch a manner as not only obliged him to lay them aſide for the pre- 

ſent, but might have reduced him to an inability of ever reſuming them. This was in the 

laſt year of the reign. of Edward III. when the Duke of Lancaſter (John of Ghent) pro- 

cured articles of impeachment to be brought againſt him [H] by certain perſons, for 

divers crimes committed by him during his adminiſtration of the public affairs, and pre- 

vailed ſo far againſt him as to have the temporalities of his ſee ſeized by the King, and 

himſelf baniſhed from court. The clergy, however, looked upon theſe proceedings not 

as injurious to Wykeham, but as an infringement of the liberties of the church, and the 

people conſidering him at the ſame time as a perſon unjuſtly oppreſſed by the exorbitant | 
power of the Duke of Lancaſter (m), a tumult enſued in his behalf, and he was reſtored (=) The Duke's 


to the tempofalities of his ſee, and to the King's favour, a few days before the death of cen 


againſt the Bp 


that monarch, which happened June 21, 1377. Through the unhappy reign of Rich. II. aro from wwe 


when nothing was heard of but tumults, ſeditions, and wars, Wykeham is ſaid to have m——__ 


(11) The Bp 
had declared the 
contrary to all 
theſe particulars, 


(12) Henry VI. 
in conſidetation 
of the ſum of 
13350 marks 
paid to him by 
Cardinal Beau- 
fort, granted to 
bim ſeveral 
manors, &c, of 


eacec to the 


conducted himſelf with that wiſdom and caution which might be expected from one of Pri-c: of Yes 
his great experience, and being now delivered from the perſecution of the Duke of Lan- 3 
caſter, and diſengaged from his former conſtant attendance on public affairs, he was re- * 
ſolved to apply himſelf to the great work of founding his two colleges, which he had and his ſaſpe@=d 
long deſigned as has been already obſerved, and for which he had many years been mak- „eee 
ing preparations. The work which demanded his attention firſt, was to erect his college tor bimſelf. | 
at Oxford; the King's patent for the building of which is dated June 30, 1379. He eite, eck. . 
publiſhed his charter of foundation the 26th of November following, by which he intitled 


his college Seinte Marie college of Wyncheſtre in Oxenford. The building was begun in 


tion of making oath, giving any inventory, or render. was ever made, jadgment being given ſolely and ſe- 
ing any account: That it was not an hoſpital, and that 'parately upon the laſt, which runs thus; That the 
the muſter has the free adminiſtration of all the poſ- * ſaid Biſhop, when he was chancellor, by his own 
{eons and goods belonging to it, with the burthen * authority often cauſed fines after they were enroll- 
only of making a certain diſtribution to a certain * ed to be leſſened, and the rolls to be eraſed, and in 
number of poor, both within and without the houſe (11). particular that of John Grey of Betherfield, who 
The Bi purſued this affair for above fix years, made a fine with the King in the 41ſt year of his 
and at laſt having overcome all obſtruttions, no doubt. reign, of 82/. for licence of feoffments of certain 
called the, delinquents to a ſevere atcount, and per- lands and tenements, which was paid into the ha- 
fectly reinſtated the hoſpital in all its rights, and re- naper ; but the ſaid Biſhop, on the prerence ot tome 
eſtabliſhed its primitive uſe and inſtitution. He ſo * bargain between him and the ſaid John Grey, 
far reſtored this charity to its original deſign, and * ca the firſt writing to be cancelled, by making 
left it ander ſuch due regulations, that his immediate * another writing of the ſame tenor and date tor a 
ſucceſſor Beaufort having reſolved to diſpoſe of ſome fine of 40/7. and made the clerk of the hanaper 
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the yearly value Part of his great wealth to the like purpoſes, choſe * repay the other 40. to the ſaid John Grey, to 


of pool. with 
licence to affign 
them to the 
maſter and bre- 
thren of St Croſs. 
With theſe the 
cardinal endow- 
ed the hoſpital 
in 1444, adding 
to them the im- 
propriations of 
Crundale and ſe- 
veral other 
churches ef his 
dicceſe and pa- 
tronage, Mon. 
Ang, vol. ii. 
4380. Ledger 
book of the 
church of Win- 
cheſter, No. i. 
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er to make an enlargement of this inſtitution, the defrauding of the Kiog.'(13). The Bichop (13) Rymer's 
than to ereQ a new one of his own. He made avery was heard upon theſe articlts before a certain num- Fed. vol. vii, 
great additional endowment of the hoſpital of St ber of Biſhops and Lords, and others of the privy P. 160. 
Croſs, for the maintenance of two prieſts, thirty - ive council, aſſigned by the King for this purpoſe about 
brethren, and three ſiſters, beſides thoſe of the an- the middle of November; and in conſequence of the 
cient foundation, He gave his new eſtabliſhment the judgment given by them upon the laſt article alone, 
name of Domus elcemoſynaria nobilis paupertatis; the as juſt — writs were iſſued from tne Exche- 
alms-houſe of noble poverty; by which it appears quer, dated the 17th of the ſame month, to the 
that he deſigned it for the relief of decayed tle- ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties concerned, ordering 
men{12). The hoſpital, though much diminiſhed in them to ſeize into the King's hands the temporalities 
its revenues, by what means unknown, yet till ſub- of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. The Biſhop was or- 
fiſts upon the remains of both endowments. The dered to attend again at Weſtminſter for a further 
maſterſhip is now a finecure in the gift of the Arch- examination Jan. zcth following, but this was after- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of Wincheſter ' wards prorogued to an uncertain day at the King's 


(14) By the D. 


ot Lancafter ia 


alternately, and the preſent maſter is Dr John Hoadly, pleaſure, nor was however after brought to a hearing the king's name, 


{on to the late Biſhop of Wincheſter. . - on this occaſion. To mortify the Biſhop ſtill further, fays the author 
[H] Articles of impeachment brought again/i him.) he was forbidden in the King's name to come within — 5 1 2 
Tnere were eight of chem; of the ſeven firſt no proof 20 miles of the court (14). | wes. 4 


Vor. VI. Sur. Ggg March 
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d ot go b 
et l years the plea 


he gave it; it 
was then vul- 
garly called the 


New college, and kr 


continues ſo to 
be called to this 
day. 


® The King 


made the college 


nobles, with 
which was pur- 


large baſoas, cf 


filver gilt. He 
alſo gave his 


robe, except 


one, conſiſting of 


cloth of tiſſue 
of gold and fur 
of fables, ap- 
plied to the uſe 
of the chapel. 


* two phials, and 
a tabernacle of 
gold adorned 
with precious 
ſtones, and the 

Images of the 

*» Holy Trini 

and Bleſſed 
Virgin, of 


P. 203. 


{rt;) Budcen in 
„ Waynfleti, 

Ie ſchool had 

ben founded 20 
vent before. 


Item, A cha ice, 


* 


March following, and 
ford, he ftabliſied in 


WYKEHAM. 
finiſhed in April 1386. While this work was carrying on at Ox- 


proper form his ſociety at Wincheſter, His charter of foundation 
bears date OR. 20, 1382, in which he gives his college 


* 2 4 
* 
* * 
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there the ſame name of Seinte 


Marie tollege of Wyncheftre. In 1387, the year after he had completed his building at 
Oxford, he began that at Wincheſter, and finiſhed it in 1393. He intended this ſchool, 
for ſuch he might have called it more properly, as a nurſery, from whence he might ſupply 
(+) This college his college at Oxford (). Theſe were noble charities, and Wykeham enjoyed for many 


ing the 


ſure, a pleaſure the greateſt to a generous heart that can be enjoyed, of ſee- 
effects of his own beneficence, Not long after his death one of his own 


ſcholars, whom he had himſelf ſeen educated in both his ſocieties, and had probably con- 


chantry 


likewiſe All-ſouls _— in Oxford, for the maintenance of forty fellows &rc.(0). 


buted to raiſe to a conſiderable degree of eminence, became an illuſtrious follower of 
his great example; this was Henry Chicheley, Archbiſhop | 
and hoſpital which he built at Higham Ferrers, the place of his birth, founded - 


of Canterbury, who, beſides a 
Shortly 


after this Henry VI. founded his two colleges at Eton and King's in Cambridge, intirely 
upon Wykeham's plan, whoſe ſtatutes he tranſcribed without any material alteration [7] “. 


In the year 1382 the Biſhops and clergy began to be greatly alarmed at the progreſs 
a preſent of 100 which Wicliffe's principles and doctrines were daily making, and eſpecially in the uni- 


verſity of Oxford, ſeveral profeſſors and doctors of the firſt learning there began to 
chaſed a pair of defend and maintain them in their ſchools, and to preach them publicly, and in ſo doing 
were openly encouraged, ſupported, and countenanced by the magiſtrates of the univerſity ; 


bet particularly by the authority of the chancellor Dr Robert Riggs. The A—_ 
Canterbury thought it high time to 22 into this matter, and to take proper me 
ect, for which purpoſe, and to give all poſſible 


for putting a ſtop to this growing 


of 


ures 


weight and ſolemnity to his proceedings, he ſummoned ſeveral aſſemblies of the Biſhops 
and clergy. The Biſhop of Wincheſter aſſiſted at each of theſe aſſemblies, and after the 


Archbiſhop was the principal perſon there. 


What ſhare he took in the management of 


this affair, or with what ſpirit he acted, it does not appear from any authentic evidence, 
in this one cireumſtance, that when the chancellor made his ſubmiſſion to the Arch- 


biſhop, and begged 


pardon for his offence, the Biſhop of Wincheſter ſtrenuouſly inter- 


ceded for him, and with much difficulty procured his peace; from whence it ſhould ſeem 
that Wykeham was inclined to mild and gentle methods of proceeding in this important 


14: and delicate buſineſs ; but the Biſhops in general were not in the ſame way of kings 
ſeeds 


contrary meaſures were purſued, the Wicliffites were perſecuted and diſperſed ; the 
of this reformation were ſown more widely, and the harveſt by being delayed became more 
plentiful (p). In 1593, having almoſt finiſhed his college at Wincheſter, he began to be % idem p. 12, 


at liberty 


undertake the repair, or rather the rebuilding of 


to look out for ſome new object of his munificence, and he ſoon determined to 


part of his cathedral church. The 


whole fabric then ſtanding was erected by Biſhop Walkelin, who began it in the year 


1079. 


It was of the Saxon architecture, not greatly differing from the Roman, with 


round pillars, much ftronger than Doric or Tuſcan, or ſquare piers adorned with ſmall 
pillars; round headed arches and windows, and plain walls on the out-ſide, without but- 


treſſes: The nave of it had been for ſome time in a bad condition. 


Wykeham, upon a 


due ſurvey, determined to take down the whole from the tower weſtward, and to rebuild 
it both in a ſtronger and more magnificent manner. This great work he undertook in 
I 394, and entered upon it the beginning of the next year, upon certain conditions ſti- 
pulated between him and the prior and convent, and finiſhed it in the ſtyle commonly 


called Gothic, but more properly Saracen (q), with pointed arches and windows, without 
key ſtones, and pillars conſiſting of an aſſemblage of many ſmall ones cloſely connected 


college, to which 


(e) Twenty-four 
divines, and 16 
canonifts, ac- 
cording to 
Wykeham's 
plan, at New 


he gave 12. 
8d. to be 56 
for to the 
fellows pon 
3 

e a point. 
ed Dr Rick. 
Andrew, one of 
that ſociety, to 
be till fir” 
vernor of his 
own college. 
Life, p. 200. 


(9) Sir Chriſt. 


ren. See his 


together. This great pile took up about ten years in erecting, and was but juſt finithed 88 2 


when the Biſhop died [K!]. 


(11 Without any material alteration.) He went to 
Wincheſter college five ſeveral times with this deſign; 
William of Waynfleet was ſchoolmaſter of Win- 
cheſter college (15) when the King made his firſt viſit, 
and had been ſo about eleven years: He had filled 
that important poſt with ſuch ability, and had exe- 
cuted his office with ſuch diligence, judgment, and 
conduct, that the King, to give his new college the 
greateſt advantage it could poſſibly have from that of 
an excellent and approved inſtructor, removed him 
to the ſame employment at Eton. He ſoon after 
was made provoſt of Eton college, and then by his 
recommendation Biſhop of Wincheſter. Waynfleet 
continued many years in that ſtation, and was thence 
enabled to become another generous imitator of his 
predeceſſor Wykekam, in his noble and ample foun- 
dation of Magdalen college, Oxford. He alſo paid 
New college, out of his eſteem for it, and reſpect to 
its founder (for he had never been himſelf of that 
ſociety) the compliment of chuſing thence Dr 
Richard Mayew to be preſident of his college, and 
of permitting his fellows to have an equal regard to 


7 


In the mean time we find him engaged in ſeveral great 


the members of the ſame ſociety with thoſe of their 


own, in choice of their preſidents for the future (16). (16) Statut. coll 


provided in his will for the intire completion of his 
deſign by his executors in caſe of his death, and al- 
lotted 2500 marks for what then remained to be 
done, beides 500 marks for the glaſs windows: This 
was about a year and a half before it was finiſhed, 
by which ſome ſort of an eſtimate may be made of 
the whole expence. However, this building has not 
that lightneſs and freedom, and that elegance of pro- 
portion which might have been expected from 
Wykeham's known taſte in architecture, and from 
the ſtyle and manner of his other works in this kind, 
of which we have evident examples in the chapels of 
both his colle 
that of New college in Oxford, which is remarkably 
beautiful. Moreover, beſides this great benefa&ion 
to his cathedral, he purchaſed eſtates to the value of 
two hundred marks a year, in addition to the lands 
of the Biſhopric. 

oy 


truſts 


[X } 77% finiſhed when the Biſhop died.) He had Magd. Oxon, 


, eſpecially in the weſtern part of 


1 Monachus cuſe himſelf from accepting it (r). He neither deſired the office itſelf, nor was 
ſhane 11. With the conjuncture and circumſtances in which it was offered to him; but the King 


in vita Rich. 


— 


truſts and offices under Richard 


reign. In 1384 the King | 
offered the great ſeal to the Biſhop' of Winc 
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authority in the latter part of his 


: The Biſhop did all he could to ex- 
pleaſed 


111 


U. | He was one of the fourteen perſons in that com- 
miſſion, which in a manner diveſted the King of his 


having diſmiſſed the high chancellor, Arundel Biſhop of York, 


ed it upon him in ſuch a that He; could hot: refuſe it, and the next day 
ykeham, much againſt his —— was again conſtituted chancellor of England (). ( There are 
In this office he tried his beſt endeavours, and happi . 


tranquility, and had the ſatisfaction of leaving thi 
when he quitted the chancellor's office. On the 27th of 


the 


great ſeal to the King at Windſor, and Aruntlel, whom he had ſucceeded in the 
office, was made chanceller again in his place, and the ſame ſcheme of coalition and union 


ppily ſucceeded, in reſtoring the public 


ngs in this fair and promiſing ſituation 


September 1391, he delivered 


his delivered at 
the opening of 
the parliaments 
im Jan. 1389, 


and in that of 


Nov. 12, 1390. 


which had been entered upon while Wykeham was at the head of the adminiſtration, was Rich. If. p 13 
now carried on farther, and ſome others who had been chiefs of the popular party, were 

re-admitted into the King's ſervice. Nevertheleſs, this tranquility was of ſhort continu- 
ance. In 1397 the King procured a parliament, in which ſeveral of Wykeham's brother- 


commiſſioners were impeached of hi 


gh treaſon and executed ; but our 


prelate eſcaped 


with paying a loan extorted from him of 10001. (t). He fat in the laſt parliament of 
Richard II. till September 30, 1399, when that unhappy Prince reſigned. the crown, and 


was ſolemnly depoſed. The firſt 


nt of Henry IV. was ſummoned in a few days 


after, at which alſo our prelate aſſiſted, but was not in the council which adjudged Richard 
to perpetual impriſonment. This was the laſt parliament which he attended in perſon, 
he ever after ſent procurators to excuſe his abſence on account of his age and infirmities. 
However, he aſſiſted at an extraordinary council held on Feb. gth following, in order to 
raiſe money to repel the Scots invaſion, and concurred with the other prelates in granting 


a ſubſidy of a tenth. Theſe are the laſt times of his ap 


pearing and acting in public 


affairs. He was now very far advanced in years, and had from his youth been conſtantly 


engaged in a multiplicity of buſineſs, both public and 
with infinite aſſiduity and application; it is not to be won 


upon him thoſe infirmities which are the uſual conſe- 


labour in conjunction ſhould bring 


pen, which he had attended 
ered that old age and continual 


quences of each of them ſeparate, and that he ſhould be obliged at laſt to have recourſe 


to eaſe and retirement. 


He had been bleſt with an excellent conſtitution, and had en- 
Joyed an uncommon ſhare of health. He had now been Biſhop of Wincheſter above 
thirty years, and in all that time had never been interrupted 


by illneſs in the attendance 


upon his duty in every capacity excepting once. The firſt remarkable indication of his 
weakneſs appeared in May 1401, when he was not able to undergo the fatigue of adminiſtring 
ordination. At the end of the year he retired to South Waltham, nor did he ever remove 
from thence except once or twice, on*®occaſion of ſome particular buſineſs, and that no 
further than to Wincheſter. On the 14th of January 1402-3, he appointed Dr Nicholas 


Wykeham and Dr 


John Elner to be his coadjutors in the Biſhopric, and finiſhed and 


(s) The whole ſigned his will (u) on the 4th of July 1403. Having thus finally ſettled all his ſpiritual 


value of bequeſts 
in it amounts to 


between 6 and 
y000l, beſides 


ſeveral indeter- 
minate articles, EVEN 


ſect. viii. 


(17) MS. coll. 
Wiaton. 


and temporal concerns, and bein 


gat this time full eighty years of age, he, with much piety 


and reſignation waited the hour of his diſſolution; he ſeems to have ſunk by a gentle and 
gradual decay; though weak in body, he retained all the faculties of his mind to the laſt; 


ſince he had taken his coadjutors to his aſſiſtance, he had ſtill perſonally attended and 
See the particu- directed his affairs, both public and private, as he uſed to do before, 
who had any buſineſs to tranſact with him to his up 


admitting all perſons 


per chamber. This practice he was 


able to continue at leaſt till within four days of his death. He died at South Waltham 
Sept. 27, 1404, and was buried according to his directions in his own oratory in the ca- 


thedral church of Wincheſter [L]. 


[L] His oratory]. The ſituation of it ſeems not at 
all well choſen, if we conſider it with reſpect to the 
whole building, in which it has no good effect, but 
creates an irregularity and an embarraſſment which 
had been better avoided: But Wykeham was deter- 
mined to the choice of this particular place, by a 
conſideration of a very different kind; by an earl 

rejudice, and a ſtrong religious impreſſion which had 
2 ſtamped on his mind in his childhood. In this 
part of the old church there had been an altar de- 
dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, with her image ſtand- 
ing above it: At this altar a maſs; uſed to be cele- 
brated every morning, which ſeems ta have been a 
favourite one, and much, frequented at the time 
when Wykeham was à boy, and at ſchool at Win- 
cheſter ; for it had gotten a particular name among 
the people, and was called Pehiſmaſſe from the 
name of a monk of the convent, who uſually offici- 
ated in it. Young Wykeham was conſtant in his 
daily attendance, and fervent in his devotions at this 
maſs (17). He ſeems even then to have choſen the 


Bleſled Virgia as his Peguliar patroneſs, to have 


* 


His funeral being attended by a great concourſe of 


people 


placed himſelf under her protection, and in a manner 
to have dedicated himſelf to her ſervice; and pro- 
bably he might ever after imagine bimſelf indebted 
to her eſpecial favour for the various ſucceſſes which 
he was bleſſed with through bis life. This ſeems to 
have been the reaſon of his dedicating to her his two 


y colleges, and calling them by her name; over all the 


rincipal gates of which he has been careful to have 

imſelf repreſented as her votary, in the act of ado- 
ration to the Bleſſed Virgin, as his and their common 
guardian, He erected his chapel or oratory in the 
very place where he had been uſed to perform his 
daily devotions in his younger days, between the two 
pillars, againſt one of which ſtood the altar above- 
mentioned. He dedicated the chapel to the Bleſſed 
Virgin, the altar was continued in the ſame place as 
before, and probably the very ſame image was ere&- 
ed above it, which, with the other ornaments of the 
ſame kind, both within the chapel and without, was 
deſtroyed in- the laſt century by the zeal of modern 
enthuſiaſm exerting itſelf with a blind and indiſcreet 
rage againſt all the venetable and beautiful monu- 


ments, 


(*] Life, p. 254+ 


- (18) VS. coll, 
Wintoa . 


{1g} See the 
Roman Mitia), 

. Breviary, Hours, 
c. 
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the diſcretion of his executors; and that on ry poor perſon 
coming to Wincheſter, and aſking alma for e of and for the health of his 
ſoul, ſhould be given four-pence. He appo his grand nephew, the Rev. Thomas 
Wykeham, to be his heir, and one of his executors with fix others, to whom he bequeathed 
a thouſand 3 for their trouble. He had before. put Sir Thomas into poſſeſſion of his 
manors a promo to the value of fix hundred marks a „ and he depoſited in the 
hands of the warden and ſcholars of New college, one pounds for the defence of 
his title to the faid eſtates, to be kept by them, and to be applied to no other uſe what- 
ever for twenty years after the Biſhop's deceaſe, after which term the whole, or remainder 
not ſo applied, was to be freely delivered to Sir Thomas Wykeham or his heirs. ' Several 
other inſtances of his munificence and charity, beſides thoſe in his will, are mentioned 
below [NJ]. His character is beſt ſeen in the facts collected in the courſe of this memoir. 


ments, whether of antient piety or ſuperſtition. fouls of his parents and benefattors. After | the 
However, though the other ornaments of his oratory —_y deceaſe, inſtead of the collect Rege A 
are deſtroyed, yet his monument remains there intire ſhall be ſaid the prayer Deu, fa inter apoſialicos. T 
and unhurt to this day: It is of white marble, of very prior is to pay to each of theſe monks every day one 
elegant workmanſhip conſidering the time, with his penny. The ſacriſt is to provide 'for them bread, 
effigies in his pontifical robes lying along upon it, and wine, book, chalice, veſtments, candles for the altar, 
on 2 plate running round the edge of the upper table palls, and all other neceſſaries and ornaments, They 
of it is the following inſcription in Latin verſe, of moreover engage, that the charity boys of the priory 
the ſtyle of that age. ſhall _— night, for ever, ſing at the ſaid oratory, in 
honour of the Bleſſed 8 * Salve Re- 
Milhel ditus Mykeham jacet hi | ina, or Ave Regina, and it ſay the pſalm De 
— WM * ow ſands, with the prayer Fide/iam, or Izclina, for 
eas, the ſouls of the father and mother of the ſaid Biſhop, 
Jſtius ecclefiae p2aeſul, reparavit eamq;z | — for = _ yer hu nan ſe, — or the ſouls of 
Largus apifer : pꝛobat cum divite the faith ; for which the prior is to 
-»i = pay the almoner yearly, on the feaſt of 2 


pauper 2? ation of the Blefſed Virgin, 6s. 8d. for the uſe of 
Confiliis pariter regni fucrat bene dexter. the ſaid boys. It is further ordered, that the monks 
Punc docet efle pium fundatio coltegiozum, of the convent in prieft's orders ſhall be appointed 


Droniae pꝛimum ſtat. Wintoniaeque ſecundum, weekfy to the. performance of theſe ſervices, in a 


. ; ns table of courſe; and that if any one ſo appointed 
Fugiter on tis, tumulum quicunque videtis, ſhall, by fodden infrmity or otherwiſe, be tiadered 


P20 | tis ut fit dt vita perennis. from officiating, he ſhall give notice to the prior, or 
his ſubſtitute, who ſhall nominate another to ſupply 
LI To pray for his foul e.] Wykeham, by hi 1 


his place | 
diſpoſition, by education, by principle, and by habit, [NI Several, benefaZions not mentioned before.] 
tale deep tincture of piety and devotion, He was Namely, 1. At his firſt entrance upon the Biſhopric 
uaded of the truth of all parts of the religion in of Wineheſter, he remitted to his poor tenants certain 
which he had been inſtructed in his childhood, but acknowledgments uſually paid, and due by cuſtom, to 
he ſeems to have been icularly fled with the the amount of 502 l. 1s. 7d. 2. To ſeveral officers 
notion of the reaſonableneſs and efficacy of prayers of the Biſhopric, who were grown poor, and become 
for the dead: It is recorded of him, that he always objects of his liberality, he at different times remitted 
performed this part of the ſervice of the church with ſums due to him, to the amount of 2000 marks. 
peculiar intenſeneſs and fervor, even to the abundant z. He paid for his tenants, three ſeveral times, the 
effulionoftears(13): Tis not to be wondered therefore, fabfidies granted to the King/by Parliament. 4. In 
that we find him more eſpecially careful in procuring 137) he diſcharged the whole debts of the prior and 
the interceſſion of the faithful in behalf of himielf, convent of Selborne, to the amount of 110 marks 
his parents, and benefactors. Beſides the proviſions 113. 4d. and a few years before his death he made a 
which he made for this purpoſe in both his colleges free gift to the ſame priory of 100 marks. 5. From 
by his ſtatutes, he had long before founded a chantry the time of his being made Biſhop of Wincheſter he 
of five prieſts to pray for ſouls of his father and provided for twenty- four poor perſons at leaſt every 
mother only, in the priory of Suthwyk. He likewiſe day, not only feeding them, but alſo diftributing 
paid to the chapter of Windſor 20c/. for the pur - money among them. & He continually employed his 
chaſe of 20 marks a year, to make a perpetual en- friends and attendants to ſeek out the propereſt ob- 
dowment of one additional chaplain, on condition je&s of his charity, to ſearch after thoſe whoſe mo- 
that his bit ſhould be annually celebrated, and his deſty would not yield to their diſtreſſes, nor ſuffer 
ſoul and the ſouls of Edw. III. of his own parents, them to apply for relief; to go to the houſes of the 
and of his bene factors, be daily recommended in their fick and needy, and to inform themſelves particularly 
prayers. But he thought it alſo more particularly of their ſeveral calamities. 7. To the poor friars 
— to eſtabliſh a conſtant ſervice of this kind ſubſiſting on charity he was always very liberal. His 
in his oratory, and a little before his death he him- hoſpitality was large, conftant, and univerſal : his 
ſelf, by agreement with the prior and convent, di- houſe was open to all, and frequented by the rich 
rected the ſervices that were to be performed in it: and great, in proportion as it was crowded by the 
Firſt three maſſes ſhall be ſaid daily for him and his poor and indigent. 8, He was ever attentive and 
benefactors by the monks of the convent; the firſt, compaſſionate to ſuch as were in priſon for debt, he 
De Sanda Maris (19), early in the morning; and the enquired into their circumſtances, compounded with 
two other at tierce or the fixth hour, either De ſan#i;, their creditors, and procured their releaſe. In this 
or De temporali, in each of which ſhall be ſaid during article of charity he expended 3000 marks. . The 
the Biſhop's life for his good eſtate, the collect Regs roads between Longon and Wincheſter, and in mary 
guer/amus, and the prayer Deus cui proprium, for the other places, when very bed, and W 
* of * - 


4 


* Anecdotes on 
painting, c. 
p- 112. 


(20) Life, p. 
299- do p. 303. 
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Some have repreſented him as not without his blemiſhes : and it is probable that he had, like 


other men, his im 


perfections and infirmities, how unwilli 


ng ſoever his Biographer may be 


to admit them, who has employed the laſt ſection of his book in examining and confut- 


ing ſeveral things publiſhed to the Biſhop's diſcredit [O]. 
his favour, that no man ever exceeded him in — be 


as after his death. 


This may inconteſtibly be ſaid in 
and acts of charity, as well before 


Mr Walpole, ſpeaking of the Engliſh architects “, declares that the brighteſt name in 
that liſt is William Wykeham, who from being clerk of the works, roſe to be Biſhop of 
Wincheſter and Lord Chancellor, a height few men have reached by mere merit in a me- 


chanic ſcience. 


he repaired and amended, making cauſeways and 
building bridges, at a vaſt expence. 10. He repaired 
a great — of churches of his dioceſe which 
were gone to decay, and moreover furniſhed them, 
not only in a decent but in a ſplendid manner, with 
books, veſtments, chalices, and other ornaments. In 
this way he beſtowed 113 filver chalices, and 100 pair 
of veſtments (20). „ fe 
[O] Section to anſwer objefions.) The chief accuſers 
were one Dr Hendon, and William Bohun, of the 
Middle-Temple, Eſq; of whoſe malice he gives the 
following not unentertaining account. Mr Bohun had 
lent a ſum of money to one Combes, leſſee of the 
manor of Birchanger in Eſſex, under New coll 
and ſued out an execution againſt him, intending to 
ſeize on Combes's term in Birchanger as a chattel, by 
a ſheriff's writ, for the ſecurity of his debt. Combes 
in the mean time had made an aſſignment of his leaſe 
to Euſtace Budgell Eſq; ſo that when the writ came 
to be executed, Combes had no property in Eſſex, 
and the ſheriff was forced to return it, with the in- 
dorſement of ulla bona. Mr Bohun proſecuted the 
ſheriff for non execution of his writ,, who ſtood a 
trial, the event of which was unknown to our author. 
The college had confirmed Combes's aſſigument, b 
anting a new leaſe to Budgell; when, in 1726, 
Mr Bohun met the college progreſs in Eſſex, and firſt 
expoltulated with Mr Prior, then fellow of the col- 
lege, and being, upon that occaſion, as deputy ſtew- 
| on the ſuppoſed injuſtice of their proceedings, 
alledging, that they had no authority to receive a 
ſurrender, or make a grant of an eſtate, while (to uſe 


Vor. VI. Sur. 


Wykeham had the ſole direction of the buildings at Windſor and 
borough Caſtle, not to mention his own foundations. 


greateſt Princes, and deſerved his fortune by beſtowing it on noble charities.” 


ueens 
He roſe by pleaſing one of the 


his own terms) the Kizg's bands were upon it. Mr 
Prior contented himſelf with anſwering, that the ſo- 
ciety had not acted in that affair without taking due 
advice, and that they were ready to juſtify their con- 
duct, whenever they ſhould be called upon by proper 
authority. This was all that paſſed in Mr Prior's pre- 
ſence ; but Dr Bigg, warden of the college, ſent for 
Mr Bohun into the parlour of the houſe, where the 
college courts were held, and there, in the preſence 
of Mr Budyell and Mr Coker (then fellow of the col- 
lege, and by his office atrending upon the warden in 
his progreſs) undertook to reaſon the matter with him 
calmly and diſpaſſionately in behalf of the ſociety's pro- 
ceedings : but finding himſelf unable to make any im- 
preſſion on him, and high words arifing between Bohun 
and Budgell, the warden thought proper to withdraw. 
Soon after, Budgell having gradually ſhoved Bohun 
off the end of the bench on which they both ſat, 
Bohun ſtruck him, and the gentlemen exerciſed their 
canes on each other pretty ſmartly ; the conſequence 
of which was victory to Budgell, and a ſevere beat- 
ing to Bohun. Bohun, on his recovery, not only 
brought an aQicn againſt Budgell for an aſſault, but 
likewiſe ſwore the peace againſt the warden; alledg- 
ing, that he was a confederate with Budgell, and aid 


ing and abetting to him, fince the warden had invited (21) This aneos 
Bohun into the houſe, and ought to have protected dote was com- 


him during his ſtay in it. The warden was obli 
attend in perſon at Weſtminſter-hall, and to give bail 


to municated to 
Dr Lowth, the 
writer of Bp 


for his further appearance; but Bohun proceeding no Wykeham's life, 
further againſt him, the matter, ſo far as concerned by Coker and 


the warden of the college, dropped there (21). 


Hh h 


; Prior, 


Z. 
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INZENDORF [Nicnoras-Lewrs, Count de], founder of a 


(a) They are ſect of religion ſometimes called after his name (a), but more gene- 
r rally Moraviar.s, by which title they have been many years ſettled 
K. of Pruflia, in in England, by the diligence of their founder, who came hither ſe- 
rn veral times for that purpoſe (5). This extraordinary perſon was de- 4% He took s 


| ſcended from an antient and noble family in Auſtria, but directly t Chefe, 
ſprung from that Lutheran branch of it which flouriſhed in Mit- which ««s his 
nia [4]. He was born about the year 1700, and being enduddd 
n with ſurprizingly pregnant parts, and a ſtrong religious turn of mind, 
he formed a deſign, from even the tenth year of his age, of gathering together a little ſo- 
ciety of believers, as he called them, among whom he might live, and who ſhould intirely 
employ themſelves in exerciſes of devotion under him. At the age of ſeventeen he believed 
himſelf called by Providence to an eccleſiaſtical ſtate or condition of life. When he became 
of age, in the year 1721, his thoughts were wholly bent upon executing his project, and 
being joined by ſome perſons who were in his way of thinking, he fetrled at a village called 
Bertholſdorf in Upper Luſatia, where he had purchaſed an eſtate. To complete the ſettle- 
ment, he gave the curacy (then vacant) of that village, to a miniſter of his own complexion, 
ſo that Bertholſdorf ſoon became talked of for a ne fort of piety, The fame of this was 
carried to Moravia by one Chriſtian David, a carpenter, who had been before in that 
country, and had endeavoured to make converts from Popery.to Proteſtantiſm, This 
zealous devotee now engaged two or three of the proſelytes he had made to leave that 
country, and to come with their families to Bertholſdorf, where they were gladly received 
by the Count, who directed them to build a houſe in a wood about half a league from that 
village, which was ſoon finiſhed ; fo that on St Martin's day 1722 the people held their firſt 
meeting there, and Chriſtian David made ſo ſure of the future growth of this ſetclement (c), (% They pre- 
that he already had fixed the ſpot of ground round it, laid out the plan of a town, which he (5g. ot 
divided into quarters, and marked the ſtreets. The event anſwered his wiſh, a great many Kind: a light ix 
ple from Moravia and elſewhere flocked to this new ſettlement, and eſtabliſhed them- mond item 
{elves under the protection of Count Zinzendorf [B], who alſo himſelf fixed his reſidence al the country, 


ſhould enlighten 
here. 


[4] Deſcended from an anticnt and noble family.] 
The family of the Counts of Zinzendorf in Auſtria 
is poſſeſſed of the hereditary poſt of Grand Hunt in 
the country below Ey. It was raiſed to the rank of 
Counts in 1662. According to ſome authors, this 
houſe ſprung from that of Switzerland: but Spencer 
thinks it was originally of Auſtria, and ſays, it was 
in poſſeſſion of the bouſe of Zinzendorf in the time of 
the Emperor Rodolphus I. Rirtenſbuſius begins the 
— of it by Chriſtopher of . whoſe 
grandſon, named alſo Chriſtopher, was the firſt that 
obtained the poſt of Grand Hunt hereditary to his 
family, and died in 1539, leaving by his will, dated 
in 1535, to Stephen his eldeſt ſon the ſeveral caſlles 
of Houſſeck, Beerwerth, Carlſtettin, &c. and to John 
his younger ſon the lordſhips of Pattendorff, Feiſtretz, 
Scharffenack, and others. The line of Stephen ap- 

to have become extinct; but Albert, Maximi- 
lian-Eraſmus, John-William, Ferdinand, and Sigiſ- 
mund- Krneſt of Zinzendorf, either by a direct or col- 
lateral line of John the younger, were created Counts 
of the empire in 1662. Albert puſhed his fortune ſo 
well at the Imperial court, that he was appointed 
prime miniſter of the empire May 3, 1683, butdied 
without iſſue. The poſterity of ſome of his brothers 
fAouriſh to this day at the Imperial court. Francis- 
Lewis was Chamberlain to the Emperor, Ambaſſador 
in Sweden in 1709, Plenipotentiary to execute the 
convention of Alt-Ranſtade. Lewis Count of Zin- 
zendorf was Captain des Trabants of the Empreſs 
Dowager Wilhelmina-Amelia. Otho- Henry, Count 
of Zinzendorf, died in 1713, and left a large fortune 
to his brother Francis-Lewis. Maximil:an-Eraſmus, 


nephew to Albert, was the founder of the Lutheran 


branch of Zinzendorf, which flouriſhed in Miſnia, 
and dying in 1672, was ſurvived by two ſons. 
1. Otho-Chriſtian, Count of Zinzendorf, Lord of 
Freideck, Scheeneck, Thurnttein, Gravernitz, Con- 
ſtappel, Wildberg, and Scherau, hereditary Grand 
Hunt of the Lower Auſtria, Grand Maſter of the Ar- 
tillery to the King of Poland Elector of Saxony, Privy 
Counſellor and Supreme Commandant of all the fort- 
reſſes of Saxony. He died the 18th of July 1718, 
leaving no heirs. 2. George- Lewis, Count of Zin- 
zendorf, Lord of Carlabach, Wieſen, Oberburg, and 
Hoff, died in 1700, aged thirty-eight years, being 
Privy Counſellor to the King of Poland EleQtor of 
Saxony. 
Nicholas Lewis (1), which laſt is the ſubje& of the 
eſent article. 

LB] They eftabliſhed themſelves under the protection of 
Count Zinxendorf.] By the Count's direction the ſo- 
ciety ſoon eſtabliſhed among themſelves a ſort of dif. 
__ which cloſely united them to each other. 
They divided themſelves into different claſſes, which 
difference was determined by the age, ſex, and fitua- 
tion of the members to each other. There were 
claſſes of married men, married women, widowers, 
widows, maids, bachelors, children; each had its 
peculiar director, choſen by its particular members 
on whom it depended, and who confined it to certain 
exerciſes of devotion, and to the obſervance of little 
minute rules. As a great part of their worſhip con- 
liſted in ſinging hymns, ſo at all hours, whether of 
day or night (2), ſome perſons of both ſexes were ap- 
pointed by rotgtion to pray for the ſociety. When 
the brethren perceived the zeal of the ſociety to fall 
off, their devotion was revived by celebrating agapes, 

or 


He left two ſons, Frederic-Chriſtian and RS 


(1) Moreri's 


1740. 
under 


the letter Z, 


P» 109. 


(2) They pre- 
tend to know, 
ſays Rimiug, the 
call or watch 
when their hour 
comes in which 
they are to per- 
form duty, 


there in 1928, 
and 1732 the 
number of inha- 
bitants amount- 
ed to 600. 


{F) Candid nar- 
1.tive, &c, here- 
attet mentioned, 


) Count Zin- 
zendorf, in his 
writing of Jan. 
2.4, 1732, and 
preſented to the 
miniſtry of the 
court of Dreſden, 


4) Thirty-four 


ouſes were built 
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ZINZENDORE. 


here. In a few years t became a conſiderable village (d), having an orphan-houſe and 


other 


public buildings. Theſe coloniſts took occaſion from 


Huthberg, to call their village Huth des Herrn, and afterwards Herrubutb, which may 
be interpreted the guard or protection of the Lord, and thence the whole ſect hath 
taken the name of Herrabuters. As the Herrnbut ſociety was thus begun upon the 


eſtate of Count Zinzendorf, under his protection, 


by his care and benefactions, and 


according to his ideas and views, it was but natural that he ſhould have a very great au- 
thority over it. Accordingly, he was always the ſoul, the oracle, and the primum mobile 
of it, being at the head of his ſect both in temporals and ſpirituals. From the year 1726 
he was called the Truſtee and Guardian of the Brethren (e); and though he reſigned this (-) Which hap- 


title in 1730, yet he was prevailed on to take it again in 1733. 
folicitous to propagate his ſect, and f 


ſelf very 


ſent his fellow labourers throughout the world, he travelled himſelf all over Europe, and 
In the year 1732 the miſſionaries of Herrnhutiſm had 


was twice at leaft in America. 


He always ſhewed him- 


pared neither pains nor art about it, He 


paſſed the equinoctial line; and from 1733, a new Herrubut has been eſtabliſhed in 
Greenland. The ſociety poſſeſſed Bethlehem in Penſilvania, and had alſo a ſettlement 
among the Hottentots, even China admitted it, and we know what progreſs it made in 


our own country, as well as on the continent [C]. 


ſect, he ſhewed a 


regard to all Chriſtian communions. 


To facilitate the propagation of hi 
He wrote a letrer to Pope 


dict XIII. dated from Dreſden, June 24, 1728, in which he ſtyles that Pontiff Hol v 
FaTHEeR ; tells him, that he throws himſelf at his feet, that he venerates his Holineſs, con 
and earneſtly labours that the true Chriſtians in the Catholic religion, and what are called“? 
ſects, may be acquainted with him, venerate him, love him. He ſent a deputation to 
the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, which was well received (f). He ſhewed a great attach- 


ment to Lutheraniſm, and conſtantly pretended to be a profeſſor of it [D]. 


He boaſted of 


being a miniſter of that church, and affirmed, that he and his brethren had no other doctrine 
than what was taught in that communion. Afterwards, however, he became more favour- 
able to Calviniſm, and declared in general, that whoever embraces Herrnhutiſm needs nor 


or love feaſts, The caſting of lots was much prac- 
tiſed a them, they made uſe of it to learn the 
will of the Lord. The elders had the right of con- 
—_— watches, and no promiſe of marriage was, of 
any validity without their conſent. The maids de- 
voted themſelves to the Saviour, as they expreſſed it, 
not with an intent never to marry, but to marry only 
ſuch a perſon whom God ſhall have revealed to be re 
generated, to be inſtructed in the importance of the 
conjugal ſtate, and appointed by divine direftion to 
enter into that ſtate. According to Count Zinzen- 
dorf, all was extraordinary and marvellous at Herrn- 
hut; the moſt ſtubborn diſeaſes vaniſh without help; 
it was very rarely that any one died of a violent fever, 
bat it is common to die there of a cold defluxion, or 
ſome ſuch {light indiſpoſition (3). 

[C] 4 made a great progreſs in many countries as well 
as Eng/and.) In this view, their diicipline was very 
arbitrary and rigid, An abſolute ſubmiſſion to the 
will of their ſuperiors was an eſſential article of the 


ſyſtem; they pretend to rule by the will of the Sz- 


viour ; every thing is done by the Saviour's injunc- 
tions; Teſur will have it, and the Lamb command it. 


This Count Zinzendorf inculcated among his flock, 


with great care and affiduity, and this was the lan- 
guage of the miniſters of the ſociety. According to 
them, the Saviour gives his orders on the moment 
they are to be executed, without allowing thoſe who 
are to obey them the leaſt time to conſider. The 
ſending miſſionaries: abroad, was, according to this 
ſect, a buſineſs in which the Saviour is particularly 
concerned: ſo that if a member of the ſociety is or- 
dered to the remoteſt part of the globe, he was in- 
ſtantly ſent to the place of his deſtination, without ſo 
mach as conſidering, much leſs demurring about it. 
As the brethren had always a great number of la- 
bourers on the rcads, oftentimes among theſe their 
Count, Zinzendorf himſelf, with his family and re- 
tinue [a]; and as their general ſcheme required large 
ſupplics, it is neceſſary they ſhould have the finews 
of all great ſchemes, money. Thus we find that 
they eſtabliſhed a fund, called The Lamb's ar the 


2] It is ſaid that when the Count was employed upon the 
ion in North America, addteſſing himſelf to an aflembly of 
the chiefs of one of the Indian nations on the ſubject of Chriſ- 
tianity, they iagenuoufly conſeſſed themſelves to be rude and un- 
ſkilful, aod utterly unqualified to make any judgment ig the 
affair; telling him, that, in all points of religion, it was a con- 
ftant rule with them tp follow the example of their neat neigh- 
bours, who were more Knowing; they therefore mferred him to 
them. The Count accordingly went to thoſe people, who were 


Saviour's cheſt, which in time grew very conſider- 
able by the contributions and donations of the pro- 
ſelytes to Herrnhutiſm. From the beginning two 
brethren were trufted with it, one of whom kept the 
cheſt, and the other the key, though Count Zin- 
zendorf all the while has the management and di- 
rection of it. It is known to be a fundamental con- 
dition and article of this ſociety, that whoever were 
candidates to be received into it as a brother, muſt 
contribute largely to the Saviour's cheſt ; nay, he mult 
do more than contribute largely, he muſt contribute his 
all: for thus ſays the Count himſelf, The oecono- 
miſts of the ſociety may ſay to a young rich man, 
Either give us all thou haſt, or get thee gone; Give us 
all thou haßt, or thou canſt not be wcith us (4). 

[D] He pretended to be a prefer of Lutheraniſm.] 
It does not appear that the Herrnhaters to the year 
1729 pretended to be any thing more han members 
of the Lutheran church at Bertholdſdorf: indeed 
they were all of them either born among Lutherans, 
or converted from Popery to the faith of the Augſ- 
burg confeſſion; and if ſome of them entertained 


ideas of Calviniſm, their leader preſently took care 


to cure them of all ſuch notions, But from this time 
they affected to paſs for a part of thoſe Bohemian 
and Moravian brethren who lived ſeparately from the 
church of Rome a long time before Luther. In this 
ſtrain Count Zinzendorf talked ever afterwards. He 
pretended that theſe brethren were originally of the 
Greek church, and had in 2 time united 
themſelves with the Waldenſes, who derived their 
arigin from the Latin church. He beſtowed the 
higheſt encomiums on this Moraviai: church, ſo much 
renowned in former times, overclouded and forgotten 
afterwards, but now again —_ out, and revived 
under his auſpices at Herrnhut. He gives it the moſt 
pompous titles, as, The Church of the Croſs, The Church 
75 the Lamb, The Church of the Blood and Wounds, The 

heocracy, A people whereunto was never ſeen the like, 
They are, ſays he, the hundred and forty thouſand ſer- 
wauts of God marked in their forebeads, of whom St 
Jabs makes mention in the Revelations (5). 


diſtinguiſhed by the character of the knowing ones, not without 
hopes of * with all the ſucceſs he deſired. In thoſe flat - 
tering views he preſently called the chiefs of the nation together, 
who met him with all the wiſhed for readineſs ; whereupon aſk- 
ing them, if ever they had heard any thing of Jeſus Chrift : 
Tes, ſurely, replied they, wwe krow Jeſus Chriſt very well, Jeſi 
Crit was @ Frenchman, that was murdered by rogues 


| change 


an adjacent hill called the 


215 


poned in this 
ſingular manner: 
as he tells us 
himſelf : Chriſ- 
tian David the 
carpe: ter being 
one day in the 
Count's apart- 
ment, to taik 
with him upon 
ſome other ſub- 
jet, ail of a 
ſudden gave him 
this title, and it 
was afterwards 
confirmed by the 
conſent of the 


(4) Tinzen- 
dorf s Sermons, 


(5) Zinzen- 
dorf s S ermons. 


us 
the 
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change his religion. He had for ſome time preached as a miniſter in ſome of the Lutheran 

7. — churches, and in 1737 was conſecrated a Biſhop of his fect (g). From which time, ac- 
1-49, folio, cording to the cuſtom of Bi hops, he ſigned his Chriſtian and that of his ſurname Ludo- 
vicus Moravien/ſis. However, if we may believe himſelf, he had very little forwardneſs 

to make a figure as a Biſhop, and therefore, in the third general ſynod of Herrohutiſm, 

held at Gotha in 1740, he laid down his epiſcopal dignity. But he obtained a higher and 

more honourable title, that of a miniſter plenipotentiary and economiſt, with power to no- 

minate a ſucceſſor, and an expreſs clauſe, that nothing of importance ſhould be done or 

concluded on without his conſent, and at laſt he called himſelf Lord Advocate of the Unitas 

Fratrum. In the mean time, the ſettlement of this ſect in England, and the American 

colonies belonging thereto, occaſioned much talk; and many things being objected to the 

opinions and practice of the ſect, proper deputies were commiſſioned by them, who were 

ſent hither in order to vindicate it from ſuch as they alledged were unjuſt and malicious 
miſrepreſentations and aſperſions. Theſe deputies applying to the Houle of Commons, a 

committee of that houſe was appointed to examine into the matter. Whereupon there 

came out, in 1749, folio, under the title of 47a Unitatis Fratrum in Argliu, or 7 be report 

from the committee, to whom the petition of the deputies of the United Moravian Church in 

bebalf of themſelves and their United Brethren was referred, together with ſeveral extracts 

of the moſt material vouchers and papers contained in the appendix to the ſaid report; by 

which it appears, that the Moravian brethren had ſettled in his Majeſty's dominions in 

America, and met with approbation at Philadelphia and Georgia in the year 1745, by an 

act of the 2oth of King George II. for extending certain proviſions of foreign Proteſtants, 

who conſcientiouſly ſcruple to take an oath. In the preamble of which it is atteſted, that 

many of the ſaid Moravian brethren are ſettled in his Majeſty's colonies in America, and 

demean themſelves there as a ſober, quiet, and induſtrious people : farther, that on the 

22d of George II. anno 1747, there paſſed an act for encouraging the people known by. 

the name of Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren, to ſettle in his Majeſty's colonies in 

America: that the petitioners proper inſtruments of their deputation from Biſhop Ludo- 

vicus Count Zinzendorf, and their church, whereby the faid Biſhop Ludovicus was em- 

powered by all the congregation of the United Brethren, to be their truſtee or guardian. 

The faid petitioners produced allo a former call in 1733, in theſe terms: We eſtabliſh you 

{ Count Zinzendor /] therefore once more, and now as before, with good confideration, in 

the name of our God, to be a fully empowered ſervant or advocate, houſholder or ſteward, 

within and withour, at home and abroad, in Chriſtendom and among the heathens. It is 

allo neceſſary that you nominate to us your ſucceſſor z therefore you will not wait the 

eventual deſignation of ſuch a one. They alſo produced the acceptance of the ſaid voca- 

tion by the ſaid Dr Ludovicus, in his anſwer to the Right Reverend the Biſhops, their ſenior 

deputies and ſyndics, as alſo their ordinaries, adjuncts, and other clergy ot the Moravian 

church of the Augſburg Confeſſion, and other, and of both the Tropuſſes of the Unity re- 

ſpectively. They alſo produced a declaration out of one of the writings of Dr Erneſt Jab- 

lonſti, Dean of the chapel to the late King of Pruſſia, and his two predeceſſors, and Preſi- 

dent of the Royal Society at Berlin, and eldeſt Biſhop of the Unity ; ſetting forth, that the 

Brethren's church at Herrnhut is the true poſterity of the Union at Sendomil, and that theſe 

remnants of the Moravians have better ſucceeded in the uniting Proteſtants of different per- 

ſuaſions, than all the endeavours which the Proteſtant Princes have made uſe of for the pro- 

curing ſuch an union. They alſo produced two original letters to Biſhop Ladovicus from 

1) See an ne- the late Biſhop Jablonſti (b); the firſt letter declaring, that what the old Bohemian brethren 
_— — ce had with great labour preſſed, for more than one hundred and fifty years, in regard to the 
proſpe& of aa union of Proteſtants, had happily been effected at Herrnhut. In the ſecond letter, Biſhop 
— Jablonſki, ſpeaking of the inſtitutions at Herrnhut, ſays, he ſeemed, in reading them 
Pruſſian \., through, to have got a proſpect of the antient apoſtolical lives of the primitive Chriſtians, 
„ DrGrabe's ar. and rejoices to ſee the old Bohemian and Moravian diſcipline now revived at Herrnhut, 
ticle, in this. and appearing before the eyes of the world. In the ſame letter Jablcnſki vindicates the 
"IE epiſcopal ſucceſſion ; ſetting forth, that the brethren had carefully kept it from the year 
1348: that, indeed, the old Biſhop Comenius Amos, in the dedication of his hiſtory of the 

Bohemian and Moravian churches to King Charles II. of England, calls himſelf the ſole 

ſurvivor of the reliques of the brethren of the Bohemian church, Religuiæ eccleſiæ fratrum 
Bobemenſium epiſcopus indignus, ſolus ddbuc ſuperſtes, although the brethren's church in 

Poland was at that time in a flouriſhing condition; and in 1662, in the ſyndic of Milan- 

zin in Great Poland, his father, who was ſon-in-law to old Biſhop Amos, was conſecrated 

a Bohemian biſhop in ſpe contra ſpem; and himſelf received public ordination the 2oth of 

March 1699, at the ſynod of Leſſa in Great Poland, whither he went for that purpoſe, 

with the conſent of the then Elector of Brandenburg Frederic III. He ſets forth alſo, that 

(in 1716-17) ſome of the Proteſtant churches in general took an opportunity to publiſh in 

„ This dedue- England, even in print, that the Pohemian brethren had no lawful Biſhop; upon which 
non i= priared in Dr Wake, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiring to have the matter explained to him, Bi- 
a treatiſe De ſuc- 155 Grace was fully 


et -::ſ-at;, Mop Jablonſki did it in a circumſtantial deduction thereof, where with 
by Dr Ftaffus, ſatisfied (i). The deputies alſo produced an extract of an inftrument by a public notary, 


rutngen, dell vered to the high commiſſion of the King of Poland in 1732 ; wherein it is a 
g 5 | that 


) See ſome ac- 
count of this 

prelate under Dr 
Grabe's article, that 
in this Supple- * 


ment. 


are owned to 
ſor the 


— 7 


. 


Z IN 
chat the ing 
which fact, they alſo 
cated to the brethren 

deputies then produced an atteſted 
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NZENDO 
hren were the offipring, of, the true Moravian conſtitution [E]. 


* 


R F. 


TO 


een the 


late Archbiſhop Potter and Advocate Count Zinzendorf, wherein that Archbi declared, 


that the objections 
had any notion of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
cular, he was fully 


copy of a 


wherein his Grace declared, that 
church, not ſuſtaining any doctrines repu 
England. They alfo 


that in conſequence of his Grace's opinion, 


of 4 report from the committee of the aſſociates of the late Dr Bray, for 
Chriſtianity among the Negroes, appointed to wait upon the Archbiſhop of 


againſt the Moravian church were trifles, and that no Engliſhman, who 
could doubt of their ſucceſſion ; and for his parti- 
perſuaded that, with the utmoſt hazard, they ought to vindicate and 
defend the conſtitution of the Moravian church. 


They further produced an authentic 
pagating 
nterbury, 


the Moravian brethren were an apoſtoſical and epiſcopal 


gnant to the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
uced a declaration of the Reverend Mr Boebler; ſetting forth, 


he and the Reverend Mr Schulius were pre- 


ſented by the ſaid aſſociates to his Grace, as miſſionaries of the Moravian church, and em- 
ployed by the ſaid affociates to inſtruct the Negroes in South Carolina. They alſo pro- 
duced four original letters of the late King of Pruſſa, and two of Biſhop Jablonſti's (k), 
previous to the conſecration of Biſhop Ludovicus (Count Zinzendorf); which ſet forth, 


conſideration and examination, in conf 


Reverend Biſhop Jablonſti, the Poliſh Biſhop Sitgravius, and the M 


his Majeſty himſelf enquired into the matter [F], and that it was effected after mature 


of a ſtrong oppoſition ; and that the Right 
oravian Biſhop David 


Nitſchmann, joined in the tranſaction. They _— the inſtrument of conſecra- 


tion of Biſhop Ludevicus, and the congratulation 


- 


biſhop of Cangerbury [J. They then 


deputies of the Moravian church to 
Saxony in 1748. They 
not only for the 
United Brethren 


the perſuaſion of Luther, 


an abſtract of the declaration of Frederic Auguſtus Kin 


1737, declaring his pleaſure, that the 
in the doctrine of the unvaried A 


ſburg Conſeſſion, may be 


the King of Pruſſia, and of the Arch- 
ſix papers, wherein the Moravian brethren 


an evangelical church. They alſo produced Biſhop Jablonſti's full power 


uce in the commiſſion and negotiation in 


produced likewiſe eleven writings to prove, that the deputies are 
iſcopal church of the Unitas Fratrum, but alſo in the behalf of other 


Calvin, and other Proteſtant churches : alſo 

of Poland, Elector of Saxony, in 
— as long as they continue 
permitted to continue their 


ion at 


regulations and diſcipline. They allo produced the then preſent King of Denmark's per- 


_ miſſion. 


LE] The tree offipring of the old Moravian conflitu- 


tion.) The antient Moravians are ſaid, however, to 


have mixed with the Reformed in Poland, and it is 
certain, continues this writer, that not one of thoſe 
that profeiſed their doctrine remained in Bohemia 
and Moravia, the doctrine itſelf having been intirely 
rooted out of thoſe countries ever fince the year 1620. 
The Moravians, who retired to Herrnhur, and who 
are the moſt conſiderable part of the inhabitants of 
that village, had nothing in common with the antient 
Bohemian and Moravian brethren, but were only 


(6) Candid nar- Roman catholics converted to the Proteſtant reli - 


rative, &c. 


ion (6). ; 
6 [F] His Majefly inquired into the matter.] In one of 
the King's four letters, his Majeſty expreſſes himſelf 
in terms to this effect: I learn with fatisfaQtion, out 
of your report concerning Count Zinzendorf, that 
you maintain no other doctrine but what is taught 
in the preſent church. Berlin, May 20, 1737. 
105 be congratulation of Archbiſhop Potter.) Tue 
following is a tranſcript of his Grace's letter on the 
occaſion. 


Viro ad modum Reverendo Domino Nicholas Ludevico 
"49" Epiſcopo, Jobannes Cantuarienſir, 


Sanfam illam wereque flluffrem ( quibuſcunque forte 
tencbris jam fit involyta) Moravien/em Cathedram, ad 
quam, favente Divino Numine, plandente caleſti choro 
(id enim dubitare nos haud finit quam de Te concepimus 
opinio) nuper es evefus, fincers atque ex intimo cori 
atulor. Qui Tibi haud fine eximio merito delatus 
2 ut ecclefis ſalutaris fit, nec Tibi Tuifve unquam 
parnitendus, ardenti prece contendo, Hoc enim faſtigio 
uo Divina Providentia me utcunque imparem conflituit, 
penitus efſem indignus, fi non omni Dei populo pro virili 
opem ferre me ſemper exhiberem paratum. Ves aut pre 
ceteris amem atque amplectar, qui nec periculi: territi, 
nec aliis quibuſots Satanæ, Tluggo uns, ſeducti una cum 
pura primevagee fide, primevam etiam ecclefia diſcipli- 
VOL. VI. SUP. 


nam, conflanter adhuc, at accepinrus, turnter, arctiori 
nobiſcum winculo conjun#i eis. Precibus me tais oro 
wvicifſim adjuves. epiſcopis autem tuis, tofigue cui 
te Drus pr gt voluit, Chrifliano gregi ſalatem nomine 
meo impertias. Vall. 


Dabam — tv Idus Auguftt 


MoccxxxviI. 
Thus in Englith. 


To the Right Reverend Lord Nicholas Lenwis Bi 
Mooin Fohn Archbijhop of 


{2.0 


I fincerely, and the bottom of my heart, congra- 
tulate — 72 what — darkn:f; ſocver 
it be involved) truly illuſtriaus Moravian ſee, to 
which you have been raiſed by the favour of the Deity, 
and the applauſe of the celeffial chair ( for that a 
nion which wwe conceive of you ſuffers us not to e) 
aubich honour is not wit egregious merit conftrred 
5 you, 1 moſt ardently pray may be ſalutary to the 
church, nor ever be repented of by you or your:. I hould 
be altogether unworthy of the ſupreme dignity in which it 
hath pleaſed the Divine Providence to place me, though 
unequal to it, if 1 did not always ſhrew myſelf ready, to 
the utmoſt of my power, to i all the people of God. 
But, e others, I particularly love and embrace you, 
who neither deterred by any dangers, nor ſeduced by any 
temptations of Satan, fledfaftly maintaining ( as we have 
been well informed] together with the pure and primi- 
tive faith, the primitive diſcipline alſo of the church, are 
joined in a —— bond _ 3 . the 1 of 
mut ua s for myſelf, that you <would in my 
3 . Biſhops, and all the Chrifti 
flack which it bath pleaſed God to ſer you over. Fars- 


ell. 
by Given at Weſiminfler 1v 1des of Auguſt 
Mocexxzvii. 


111 


| of Dr Anf s Catechiſm, which was dedi- © 
the towns where the brethren of Herrnhut are come from. The 
copy of A Conference held at Weſtminſter b 


Wich 
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* 
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N Wich regard to their being numerous, the Proteſtants of the committee aver, that their 
brethren amounted to above twenty thouſand, not including thoſe under the age of fourteen 
years, and likewiſe thoſe who ſettled themſelves in Moravia, Bohemia, and the Sclavonian 


country, living u 


countries, and other places. As to their eſtates and ſubſtance, they poſſeſs an extent of 
land worth above a million of crowns in one country; and that the gentlemen of another 
their own income, are worth half a million of crowns z that one of 


them has about fix thouſand ſubjects in a certain foreign country, and there are at leaſt as 
many more willing to cultivate lands belonging to the poſſeſſion of the brethren in the 
ſame country. This part of the Ae concludes with an offer to vindicate themſelves 


againſt any accuſation of their enemies. 
The ſecond 


1. The Articles of the United Brethren's Faith, in number twenty-one. 


t of the Report of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons contains, 


2. The Form 


of their Liturgy. And 3. Rules for regulating their practice, together with their diſci- 
pline in reſpect both to Faith and Manners. All which appear to be at leaſt very tolerable, 
and not unworthy of the encouragement that had been given them among us. Accord- 
ingly, another act of parliament paſſed this year (1749) confirming the privileges before 
granted, with an addition of further favours. Notwichſtargdling which, the R-preſcntation 
coming into the hands of Henry Rims, Aulic Counſellor to the King of Pruffia, that 


{{) But rot a 
member of their 
ſociety, 


gentleman, who had been a frequenter of their meetings (I), drew up a piece, by way of 
anſwer to the fore-mentioned challenge, which was publiſhed in 1754, under the title of 


A candid narrative of the riſe and progreſs of the Herrnbuters, commonly called Moravians, 
or Unitas Fratrum; with a ſhort account of their dofirines, drawn from their own writ- 
ings. And in 1754, the ſame gentleman publiſhed another piece, intituled, 4 ſo'emn call 
bY - to Count Zinzendorf, the author and advocate of the ſect of Herrnhuters, commonly called 


Moravians, io anſwer all and 


every charge brought againſt them in the Candid Narrative, 


Sc. and, in 1755, A Supplement to the Candid Narrative [H]. To all which pieces, 


IH] A candid narraiive, &c. A ſolemn call, &c. 
and A ſupplement, &c.) This angry author obſerves, 
that as long as Herrnhut belonged to the church of 
Bertholſdorf, the ſociety was held in ſome eſteem, and 
not at all ſuſpected to differ from the confeſſion of 
Augſburg: that this was the reaſon given by the 
theological faculty at Tubingen, for granting as th 
did thoſe teſtimonials to which Count Zinzendorf af- 
terwards appealed, as a proof of the ſoundneſs of his 
doctrine, and under whoſe ſanction much miſchief 
has been done. Whether Count Zinzendorf began 
to broach his new doctrines immediately upon the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the ſociety at Herrnhut, or after- 
wards, is no eaſy matter to come at, as, indeed, it is 
not to come at the tenets of the ſect in general, ſuch, 
it ſeems, is the obſcurity affected by their teachers. 
They make it their ſtudy to ſpeak and write in ſuch 
a manner, that they may not be underſtood. It is a 
rule among them to ſpeak to thoſe who are not ini- 
tiated into the myfterious theology of the blood and 
| wounds in ſuch unintelligible terms, that they may 
» not be able to relate any thang they have heard. 
© Enough, however, may be collected from the ſermons 
of Zinzendorf himſelf, and from the hymns uſed by 
the ſociety, which are probably of his compoſing, to 


| (7) Car did nar- 


ſe of Chriſtians (7). To begin with the idea it hath 
of Scripture. : 

Though Count Zinzendorf does not directly diſ- 
own the Scripture, yet the diſreſpectful manner of 
treating it, looks as if he intended to eſtabliſh a power 
and authority ſaperior to it. He ſays, in a ſermon 
— at Philadelphia, that the ſtyle of Scripture is 
ometimes like that of a peaſant, ſometimes like that 
of a carpenter, ſometimes like that of a fiſherman, 
and ſometimes like that of a man brought up among 
toll-gatherers: I verily believe {ſays he) that the 
* Saviour may have ſpoken very meanly, and perhaps 
* uſed many a peaſant-like phraſe, which we now 
© look upon as containing ſomewhat of a quite dif- 
* ferent nature, merely 13 we know not the 
manner of ſpeaking which was then uſed by the 
journey men at Nazareth. 
mius, as if Chriſt intended a new period in his church, 
and to declare his will henceforward only by the 
brethren, Concerning the Trinity, that doarine 
which declares the Father to be the Creator, the Son 
to be the Redeemer, and the Holy Ghoſt to be the 
Sanctifier, is, according to them, a falſe doctrine, 
— Aa nd one of thoſe capital errors that reign in Chriſten- 
2 dom. Creation and Sanctification, ſay they, ought 
not to be aſcribed to the Father and the Holy Ghoſt; 
and to avoid idolatry, people ought to be taken from 


enable the reader to form a proper judgment of this 


This looks, ſays Ri- 


ſays 


the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, and to be conducted 
to Chriſt the Saviour, with whom alone we have to 
do. The whole doctrine concerning the Father, in 
the manner it has been cried up in Chriſtendom, is, 
ſays Count Zinzendorf, a falſe theology, wherewith 
all dogs and ſwine, unbelievers and atheiſts, divert 
themſelves, in ſpite of their God and Saviour. The 
Holy Ghoſt is called by the Herrnhuters, the eternal 
Wife of God, the Mother of Chriſt, the Mother of the 
Faithful, the Mother of the Church. So that the Son 
is the chief, if not the only object of worſhip in this 


extraordinary community, and to him indeed the . 


moſt tender, we cannot ſay the moſt adorable, names 
are given. He is called their Lamb, their /ittle Lamb, 
their /ittle Jeſun. They make his name of the femi- 
nine gender, calling him their Mother, their Mamma 
Feſu. They have alſo a great devotion for the five 
red wounds, as they call them, of his crucifixion ; 
but that which he received in his fide is extolled 
above all the reſt. This is their favourite wound, 
the very dear /ittl: opening; the precious and thouſand 
times pretty little fide. * They kiſs this wound; they 
Ekiſs the ſpear that made it, and would kiſs the ſol- 
dier whoſe hand conducted the ſpear ; they thank 
* kim for it. It is in this opening that the faithful 
* repoſes himſeif, there he breathes, there he ſports, 
there he lays down, ſometimes length-wiſe, ſome- 
c 


times croſs-wiſe ; there is his country, his houſe, his 


hall, his little bed, his little table ; there he eats, 
* there he drinks, there he lives, there he praiſes the 
dear little Lamb.“ This childiſh, rapturous, and al- 
moſt im pious language is to be found in one of their 
hymns (8). | 

Regeneration, ſay they, comes of itſelf, without 
our being required to do any thing towards it. It is 
brought about ſuddenly, all at once; and one mo- 
ment is ſufficient to make us free to receive grace, to 
be transformed to the image of the little Lamb. A 
perſon regenerated enjoys a preat liberty, according 
to them. He doth what the Saviour gives him an in- 
clination to do; and what he has no inclination for, 
he is not obliged to do, He doth what the Saviour 
makes him do; for the Saviour can diſpoſe of life 
and ſoul ; can make the oeconomy of ſalvation, and 
change it every hour, that the hindermoſt ſhall be 
foremoſt; can make laws, and abrogate them ; can 
make that to be moral, which is againſt nature, the 
greateſt virtue to be the moſt villainous action, and 
the moſt virtuous thoughts to be the — criminal ; 
can, in a quarter of an hour, make/Abraham willing 
to kill his ſon, which, however, is the moſt abomin- 
able thought + man can have. It is wrong therefore 
to ſay that a regenerated perſoa doth any thing; pro- 


7 perl y 


(8) Candid nar- 
rati ve, p. 46, 47+ 
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ſays he, neither the Count, nor wy one 5 ple, ever made any reply. But, on the 


contrary, the ſociety was intirely 


ſpeaking he does nothing. It is the Saviour 
264 for bi. He is with ſpe to the Saviour 


in the Candid as a child, whoſe Hand is guided, yet who believes it 
3 p. 57» js himſelf that writes, and rejoices at it (9). 


* 


(x0) Ibid, p. 56. 


(11) Ibid. p. 57, 
58. frem Zin- 
zendorf's Ser- 
mont. 


But of all the fingularities for which this ſe is fa - 


mous, none equal in extravagance and wildneſs the 
notions they entertain of the organs of generation in 
both ſexes. The circumciſion of the Saviour has, ac- 
cording to them, ſerved principally to ſhew of what 
ſex he was. It has likewiſe reſtored, they ſay, to 
honour, that part of the human body, which, as a 
conſequence cf Adam's fall, was become a diſgrace 
toit. What is called in the Bible, ſays Count Zinzen- 
dorf, by the odious name pudendum, or a thing ro be 
aſhamed of, on account of the fall, is changed by the Sa- 
viour into verendum, or a thing to be worſhipped. What 
was chaſtiſed by circumciſion in the time of the law, is 
reſtored again to its firſt eſſence and flouriſhing flate ; it 
is made again equal to the moſt noble and reſpectable parts 
of the body; yea, it is on account of its dignity and di- 
ftin&ion become ſuperior to all the reſt, eſpecially as the 
Lamb choſe to endure in that part his firſl wound, his 
firſt pain (10). The ſiſters of the ſociety are therefore 
exhorted never to think of it but with ſentiments of 
the moſt profound veneration ; they-are even taught 
to reſpe& it for ſcarce any other reaſon. This, fays 
the Count, is what draws reſpect from the fiſters : for 
they have alſo bleſſed bodies, in one of which the huſband 
of ſouls has lain, in which he was formed, by which he 
awas born «whom God begat, and a woman ſuctled him. 
Yet they honour that member, by which wwe reſemble 
Chrift, with the utmoſt veneration. His firſt holy cu 
attrafs to us an eternal reſpect from them, in the married 
and unmarried flate ; and if they had any (other motive 
for reſpeaing us, talen from ourſelves, and not on account 
of our reſembling the man Jeſus, it would be an injury to 
their eternal huſband. Is hen the filers ſee the brethren, 
not only ſuch fi ters as are married, but all ſiſters ; when 
they behold a brother, or accafionally think on the male 
ſex, or nurſe a little boy, they are aiways to reflect that 
they are boys; thus r:ſprAfully remembering the man, who 
wore the ſame mimber. It appears from hence, that 
the organ of generation in the female ſex is alſo, in 
ſome degree, honourable, as having been ſanQtified by 
the conception and birth of the Saviour. And thus, 
fays Count Zinzendorf, I conſider the parts for diſtin- 
guiſing both ſexes in Chriſtians, as the moſt honourable 
of the whole body, my Lord and God hawing partly in- 
habited them, and partly worn them himfelf (11). 

All ſouls, according to the Count, are of the fe- 
minine gender, not animi, but anime; and to think 


of male ſouls, would, he ſays, be to entertain a folly, 


which ought not to enter the thought of a Chriſtian, 
even in the midft of a high fever. All that js of the 
male quality was, it ſeems, adapted to our body at its 


formation, and is detached from it as ſoon as it is in- 


terred. It belongs not to its natural and primitive 


fate; it is an addition made to it afterwards ; it is 


the ſeal of the office, with which the male ſex is in- 
truſted ; for this ſex is an employment, an office. 
Jeſus, we are told, is the ſpouſe of all the ſiſters ; the 
huſbands, in the moſt proper ſenſe, are his procurators 
and agents, and may therefore be called Vice-Chriſts, 
or Vice-Gods. The fiſters are conducted to Jeſus 
.through the miniſtry of their huſbands, who were 
thus their Saviours in this world; and therefore a 
marriage is nothing more than the brioging a ſiſter to 
the true Spouſe, by the mediation of ſuch a procura- 
tor. But hear Count Zinzendorf himſelf upon this 
curious point. The fifter, ſays he, fall be conducted to 
the Saviour by the mediation of a Procurator ; a Legate, 
e Vice-Chrift, is ſent to mect her; ſhe is to repreſent for 
a time the Church, whereas the Legate repreſents t5e Sa- 
viour of his body. As formerly a great Lord, by marry- 
ing a Princeſs in quality of Procurator, uſed to ad only 
in the name of a bridegroom : ſo in reality no man, no 
child of God, can boaſt of having a wife, but is only to 
confider himſelf as a chamberlain, <vho condufts the be- 
trothed perſon threugh the auerld Though the man, while 


ed [7], all betaking themſelves from 
whence 


Chriſt as it were; and what he does, while he cotjugaliy 
embraces towards the exiſſente of the child, is to be locked 
upon as an office of a Vice-God, and his wife ought to look 


upon him as acting in the name of the Creator. Agree- |; 
ably to this ine Iyſtem, the Count, in a conference on | 
this ſubject, held at Oy, with the ſeventh-day men, is = 
ſaid to have declared, that was he to die in the very con- 1 
jugal act, he could ſay to the Saviour, I 2m come from (12) Idem, 2b 


that act, which I was performing in thy name (12). eodem, p. 62,634 
It is eaſy to conceive from hence, that marriage 
muſt be a high affair with this wonderful ſe, and ſo 
indeed we find it. Marriages (ſays the Count) are 
* a capital article of the ſociety ; they are a primum 
* principium, as I may ſay, a firſt principle of the 
* whole ſociety, the root of the ſociety's tree; and 
* we mult alſo confider them as the moit precious de- 
poſitum from the hand of our Lord, as the greateſt 
myſtery of all human things depoſited with us, and 
whereof the key is given to us. Matrimony among 
us is full of reſpec, grace, and bleſſedneſs ; but 
our office, and the enjoyment in it, is not as yet 
ſtrictly enough obſerved ; we do not perform and 
enjoy enough; the huſbands labour not enough 
for their wives; there is ſtill too much remiſlnets. 
When the children of God wilt not experience at a cer- 
tain age things ſuitable at a certain age, they become | 
* unhappy, and ſay within th:mſebues, I do not feel what | * 
© other people feel.” If the reader ſhould not think 
this laſt ſentence clear and explicit enough, he may 
take the following as a comment. The married bro- 
ther in matrimony, reſpecti it, but does not think upon 
it of his «won accord; and thus the precious member of the 
covenant, Viz. the pudcndum virile, is /o much forgot, 
becomes ſo uſeleſs, and conſequently is reduced to ſuch a * 
natural numbneſs by not being uſed, that afterwards, 
when he is to marry, and uſe it, the Saviour muff reſtore N 
him from this deadneſs of body. And when an Eſther by N 
grace, and ſiſler according to her make, gets ſight of this 
member, her ſenſes are ſhut up, and ſhe holily perceives 
that God the Son was a boy. Ye holy matrons, <uha as 
Wites are about your Vice-Chrifts, honour that precious 
fign by which they reſemble Chrift with the utmoſt ve- 
ncration. But to return to their notions of marriage, 
and to conclude with this point: * 1 do not under- 
* ſtand (ſays the Count) the conjunction of ſexes any 
* otherwiſe than in a miniſterial or procurator'al ſenſe, 
* where two perſons, one of whom repreſents the huſ- 
band of al ſouls, the Saviour, and the other the 
* congregation of all ſouls, the Church, do by God's 
* appointment keep a daily — according to the , . 
* liturgy of a ſanctuary on purpoſe appointed for it, 
called the marriage bed; and where, among other 
office duties and church graces, it comes to paſs 
* that children are begot in the name of Jeſus, and (13) Pags 64 te 
* conceived in the name of the Church (13). p. 67. 
The leadets of Herrnhutiſm are accuſed of having 
inſtituted ſuch ceremonies in the celebration of their 
marriages, as, according to our ſenſe of things, ex- 
ceed all the bounds of decency and modeſty, ceremo- 
nies, it is ſaid, of which the eye ſhould not be witneſs. 
Theſe, however, are reſerved, it ſeems, for confirmed 
members, who are initiated into the moſt ſecret my- 
ſeries of the ſociety, and therefore cannot eaſily come 
to the knowledge of the profane vulgar. Yet that 
ſuch ceremonies are performed, cannot be thought at 
all incredible, We have ſeen already. that the conjugal 
embrace is looked upon as the higheſt act of devotion z 
and we may obſerve farther, that, in many of their 
hymns,they devoutly addreſs themſelvestowhat we dare 
not name: Member full of myſtery ! which holily gives, 
and chaſtly receives the conjugal ointments for Jeſus ſake, 
during the embraces invented by the Moſt Merciful himſelf, 
the Seed of the Church being then ſowed, mayeſt thou be 
bleſſed and anointed with the blood that formerly ran 
from our huſband ! mayeſt thou feel or meet with great 
tenderneſs at the fide, which is open for the Lamb's ſpouſe, 
Ance the ſpear has puſhed into it, and which is the object 
of married people. A kifs of peace, and a greeting to all 
our dear bones and ribs, upon the breaft, where our little 


be embraces comjuga'ly, thinks like Jacob, the grandſon of children take their nouriſt ment from, and the body of the 


the father of the Faithful, Gen. xxx. 3. yet he knows 
that he is only executing an office in Jeſus s name. He is 
therefore a Procurator and Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, a Vice- 


ters is incorporated wwith the Saviour (14), &c. (14) Page 68. 
[1] Were broke and diſſolved.) This is a notorious F 
ſalſbood. Indeed, after the Count's death, the _ 
Omces 
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(z) Communi- 


cated by Mr 


Gambol the Mo- 


ravian miniſter 
in London. 
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* ZINZENDORE. 
thay come, on the death of their founder Count Zinzendotf, which 
of May 1760, at Herrnhut in Sileſia, in rhe fixtierh year of his age. He 


whence 
the gth 


ro 
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* . hs 
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ned on 
pob- 


liſhed ſeveral ſermons, and hymns alſo for the particular uſe and ſervice of his ſect in their 


blic worſhip. 
i © his younger da 


he engaged 


in a marriage 
Reuſs of Eberſdorf, by whom he had ſeveral children, ſome of which are ſtill living, par- 


with the Counteſs Erdmuth Dorothea 


ticularly one of his ſons, who is now a Biſhop, and reſides at Herrnhut, where he is poſ- 


ſeſſed of his father's preferments. 
uſtained diſtributed ſeparately among 
| = oben which occaſioned, perhaps, fome 


brigues ; but theſe were far enough from 
or diſſolving the ſociety ; on the contrary, the 
continued, and ftill remains to this day in their cſta- 
bliſhment at Herrnhut. It is true, indeed, that ſome 
of this ſeR ſettling at a place called Herynhaag, in the 
territory of the Count of Budingen, independent of the 
Emperor of Germany, fell under the diſpleaſure of 
that Count, who not —_— of ſome of their 
faith, worſhip, or diſcipline, mfiſted on their altering 
them, on pain of baniſhment from his territories ; 
which they not thinki og proper to comply with, choſe 
to remove to ſome other parts of Germany, where 
they are now eſtabliſhed (15). Mr Rimius likewiſe, 
in the ſame malicious ſpirit, has extracted a paſſage 
from one of Coant Zinzendorf's hymns, made in 
honour of one un Ni:/chmann, a damſel whom the 
Count had a peculiar regard for, and whom, though 
he had a Counteſs, he uſed to carry about with him 
in his circuits. In this — „ 7 nagar” : 
the following paſſage : Now fe is at s a lit 
«wound ewworm, Oh a dan Now, dear buſhand the 
Savieur, I earneſtly pray thee, that thou wouldeft anewy 
embrace her, 2 her with joy, anoint her, and that right 
n another hymn, proceeds Mr Rimius, 


x 


„ 


is alſo compoſed in honour of her, we fiad „ 


. 


theſe words: Reverend Lamb's; priefieſi, thou choice of 
God'; maidi, who fo willingly and heartily pati 
at the feet of the warriors! This it the reaſon why a 
perſon difliimguifbed in the world of ten cannot look at thee, 
but as bent «before thee. By the perſon diſtin» 
1 in the world, is here doubtleſs meant no other 
Count Zinzendorf himſelf, the author of this 
hymn, whoſe inclination to be deeply bent befors the 
Lamb's priefleſs, has, it is to be feared, cauſed much 
ſcandal in the world. The following verſe, though 
not directed to Anna Nitthmann, but to the whole 
ſiſterhood, is of ſo fingular a caſt, that we cannot 
help, continues this writer, giving it a place here: 
This is the reaſon that you are as Feſui's fifters, 
you reſemble by your ſex the precious wound in his fads, 
and whoever ſees and hears 4. J. a re/emblance 
of his dear corpſe. Thoſe things which have ar ce 
12 5 are immediately conſecrated to us. Mr 
us obſerves, that none of his pieces ever received 
an anſwer, either from Count Zinzendorf or any of 
his brethren ; and certainly ſuch wilful and malicious 
aſperfions deſerved nothing better than a contemptu- 
ous neglect. The warm e ns in theſe hymns 
i flow from the moſt ardent zeal for his Sa- 
viour, and his ſufferings, flaming out to a degree of 
poetical enthuſiaſm, which no other a 
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rected from his 
monumental in- 
ſeription. 

(4) The third 
edition came out 


in 1753. 


H. 


ANMER [Sir Trwomas)], Baronet, a ſtateſman of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, and a polite writer, was deſcended of a very antient and ho- 
nourable family in North Wales [4], and the ſon of William Han- 
mer, Eſq; of Hanmer, in the county of Flint, where he was born 
ay about the year 1676. He received the firſt part of his education at 
TP Weſtminſter ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Chriſt Church college, 
A Oxford. Being a very handſome perſon, and an accompliſhed gen- 
| tleraen; tre obtamed MM marrivige, in N the lady Iſabella, Me 

dacghter and heit & Henry Benet, Earf of Arlington, and reli of 
Hey Duke of, Graftom al. with when hu lived ia cenjugal felizity many years, and ie,) Her father's 
was not Tong before he received a public atteſtation of his merit. In the laſt parliament of honour being 
King William, which met at Weſtminſter Dec. 30, 1701, he was elected a member for ſhe alfiſted aficr 
the town of Flint, and alſo for the borough of Thetford in Norfolk; and on Queen ES — 
Anne's acceſſion to the throne, he was choſeh Knight of the ſhire for the county of Flint, remony of King 
Upon the death of his father the eſtate of Mildenhall in Suffolk devolving upon him, Po: Me com 
he reſided there, and ſoon procured the particular eſteem of that county, for which he tet of Arliogca 
was elected one of the Knights in the firſt parliament of Great Britain, which met in | nr 7 
1707; he ſerved for the ſame county during the remainder of that reign, and in the laſt land, 
parliament of it in 1712, he was unanimouſly choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, where he had alſo a ſeat for the ſame county in both the parliaments of King 
George I. After the loſs of his lady the Ducheſs of Grafton, who died Feb. 7, 1722-3, 
he entered into a ſecond marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Thomas Folkes, of 
Barton, Eſq, in Suffolk (5), a match which proved unfortunate to him. This lady ſuffering 
herſelf to be ſeduced by the honourable William Hervey, Eſq; a younger ſon to the Earl 
of Briſts!, which geatleman created him an infigite deal of trouble and vexation during her 
life, and after her death, which March 24, % 40-1 (c), he printed & moſt viru- () She died is 
lently abufive pamphlet againſt Sir Thomas, under the title of A letter from the bonour- 3 = 
able Thomas Hervey, to Sir Thomas Hanmer, Baronet (d) [BI. The wrath of this CD 
oe 


P 2 y) 
PRI, 


* \ — 2 . 


. [4] Deſcended of an antient family.] The firſt of This Sir Thomas Hanmer the father married Catha- 
the family mentioned in our annals, was Sir Thomas rine, ſecond daughter of Sir Thomas Moſtyn, Kant. 
Muckfet, ſaid to be a man of great proweſs, whoſe ſon of William Moſtyn, Eſq; who, together with the 
ſon John was knighted, and became conſtable of Car- gentlemen of North Wales, were diretled * Eliz. 
narvon caſtle, in the reign of Edward I. He relided to hald an eifenſtadd for the ſeſſions M the poets, 
at the town of Hanmer, which was part of bis poſſeſ- muſicians, and bards, at Caerwis (which was the laſt 
fions ; and obtained from thence the — of Han- held by royal authority) in which commiſſion it is 
mer, which has been retained by his poſterity ever ſince. ſaid, that the ſaid William's anceſtors had the right of 


Among theſe, after ſeveral generations, ſprung John beſtowing the filver harp on the perſon judged the 


Hanmer, who was created a Bart. July 8, 1620, and moſt worthy by the commiſſioners, which harp is ſtill 
fat in parliament as Knight of the ſhire for the county at Moſtyn. He lived in great reputation and honour, 
of Flint in 1621. He lived in the general eſteem ſerved in parliament for Flintſhire, and died in that 
of all that knew him, and died much lamented in the truſt ann. 1678, being ſucceeded in honour and eſtate 
fortieth year of his age in 1624, when the title and by Sir John Hanmer, Kut. and Bart. his only ſon 
eſtate devolved to his fon Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. by his firſt wife; he ſerved likewiſe for Fliatſhire in 
who married two wives, firſt Elizabeth, daughter of the reign of Charles H. as alſo burgeſs for the town 
Sir Thomas Baker, and ſiſter and heir of Sir Tho- of Flint in the. reign of King James II. and King 
mas Baker, of Whittingham in Suffolk ; ſhe was maid William and Queen Mary. Applying himſelf to the 
of honour to Ann, Queen conſort to King James I. army, he commanded a regiment under King Wil- 
by whom he had one ſon his ſucceſſor, and a daughter liam, at the famous battle of the Boyne in Irelaad, 
named Trevor, who married Sir Jom Warner of where he acquired great honour; he ſerved with re- 
Parham in Suffolk, Knt. His ſecond wife was Suſanna, putation to the end of his life, dying a major general 
daughter of Sir William Hervey, of Ickworth in Suf- and colonel of the ſame regiment in 1701. He mar- 
folk, Knt. (by Suſanna, fiſter of Sir Thomas Jer-- ried, Mary daughter and heir of Joſeph Alſton of 
myn, Knt.) by whom he had two ſons, William and Netherhall in Suffolk, ſon and heir of Edward Alſton 
Thomas, and two daughters, Suſanna, married to Sir of Boxford ; but leaving no iſſue, his eſtate and title of 
Henry Banbury, of Stanney in Cheſhire, Bart. and Bart. devolved u Sir Thomas Hanmer his ne- 
another that married Robert Booth of Cheſter, af- phew, only ſon of William Hanmer, Eiq. 
terwards Dean of Windſor, befides other children who B] A letter from Mr Hervey, c.] is honour- 
died young. William the eldeſt ſon married Pere» able gentleman having procured from the ſeduced 
pu daughter of Sir Henry North, Knt. of Milden- lady all the right which ſhe could give him to an 
all in Suffolk, to whom he gave his whole eſtate. eftate of Sir T 's at Barton, upon the 8 
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dengeance, envenomed with a more miſchicvaus malice, as it was poi 
of parts and learning. Sur Thomas had for ſame time amuſed his leiſure hours in reviling 
Shakeſpear's. plays, and in making ſuch corrections in the printed copies of them, as either 
were prompted by his own genius, or ſuch as he found advanced up 


pointed with a greater degree 


upon good ground by others. 


Has enquirics this way, falling into diſcourſe about it with his friend and acquaintance Dr 
Sherlock, then Maſter of the Temple, and Biſhop of Saliſbury, his lordſhip informed 
him that he knew Mr William Warburton had employed hichſelf upon the ſame ſubject 
for a conſide table time, promiſing to recommend that critic to our baronet. This being 
done, that profeſſed critic waited upon him, and communicated ſeveral emendations he 


had made in the forementioned plays: Some of theſe c 


onjectures being approved by Sir 


Thomas, were inſerted in his capy, rejecting, however, the far greateſt part of them as wild 
and out of the way. Upon ſhewing the copy thus improved to ſome 1 friends, they 
elf, 


urged him not any longer ta reſerve ſuch a valuable treaſure to him 


but to enrich the 


public with it. Being prevailed upon by their ſollicitations, he complied, and for that 
purpoſe made a prefent of his copy to the univerſity of Oxford, who printed it in fix 


quarto volumes, adorned wich many curious prints, at Sir Thomas's own expence, 


in 1744. 


How highly Mr Warburton was provoked at this elegant and beautiful edition, as alſo his 
procuring, after he became Biſhop of Glouceſter, to have a letter of Sir Thomas's, printed 
under Dr Joſeph Smith's article in Biographia Britannica, to be caſtrated, has been re- 


lated in a pamphlet publiſhed m 1763 [C]. Sir Thomas ſurvived this publication of his 


Shakeſpear but 3 little while, being removed from the ſtage of this world in the month 
of May the following year 1746, at Mildenhall in Suffolk, whence his corpſe was con- 


veyed to his ſeat at 


anmer, and interred in the chancel which had been built by him- 


ſelf in that church, where there is a ſtately and elegantly carved monument of white 
marble, with an inſcription (e) erected to the memory of this highly accompliſhed and 


of that pretence wrote a letter to Sir Thomas, when 
he was about to ſell the tiber upon his eſtate, as ap- 
pears from the following extract: 


- 4 Sir, 

* Having had an iatimation at your door, that it 
* would be of little uſe to me to multiply my viſits, 
I thought neceſſary to give you this trouble. As to 
your pretended quarrel to me on my behaviour to 
« your wife, 1 am proud of it, having done nothin 
* towards you, but what any man of the {ri 
* honour might have done; nothing towards her but 


* what every gegerous and well natured man ought. 


to have done; and you know, as ſhe had ſenſe and 
* ſpirit eyough at laſt to aſſert her freedom, you 
* ought to chank heaven that ſhe happened to throw 
« herſelf into the arms of a ſoa of Lord Briſtol. I 
© waited on you, Sir, to afk a piece of juſtice of you, 
not a favour, for of all rarikied you are the laſt 
* perſon to whom I would be obliged. I am in- 
0 — that you have ſent orders into Wales to cut 
* down all the timber upon the eſtate of which I have 
© the reverſion, the execution whereof I hoped to re- 
© ſpite, by remonſtrating to you, that it would have 
© been a little more hecom PEAS 

have offered me the refuſal of it—Nevertheleſs, 
J am ſtill deſirous to purchaſe the wood, &c.” 


— 


To this Sir Thomas's anſwer was. 


© $i», 
# T little thought I ſhould have been laid under the ne- 
t ceſſity of denying you admittance to my houſe, and of 
5 2 ng any correſpondence with you, becauſe 1 imagined 
© it impoſſible that you ſhould ever ſeck either. To hear 
that called a demand of juſtice, whith you now nie the 
* ſubje& of your letter, is another ſurprize to me, for 1 
* think 1 have the common right of all mankind to dif- 
* poſe as I pleaſe of my own, which right 1 ſhall exer- 
* ciſe without aſking any perſon's conſent. And there- 
fore my anſwer muſt be, that 1 am inclined to deal 
* with others for the wood 1 have to ſell rather than 

with you. 


Ian, 


Dec. 12, * Your bumblt ſervant; | 
wall „ Twomas Hanuzn,? 


This peremptory denial made the honourable gentle- 


man quite deſperate; and having in his rage cruclly 


ntleman, to 


expoſed a letter to Sir Thomas from his lady, finely 
enriched with an ambiguous paſſage, the purport of 
which was, You know am the only woman in my cir- 
cumſlamces, who would have b:haved to you as I have 
dane. This innuendo, proceeds the diligent expoũ- 
tor, was by other animadverters on it, thought equal to 
its analyfis: Yet I, who was determined not to pro- 
ceed upon preſumptions or ſurmiſes, by perſecuting 
her with my inportunity (though the often put by my 
ſuis with s and tears, as was natural to a woman 
of her eſty) at laſt obtained an explanation of it. 
She aſſured me you never had the | 
her, and that although ſhe deſpiſed you for it, ſhe 
thought it the only happy circumſtance of ber wretched 
life: And ſhe ſeemed really as much pleaſed with the 
delivery, as a poor woman after a hard labour could 
be with the production of her child: Vet I could not 
help recurring to it again, and aſking ſome farther 
queſtions in as decent terms as I could find to expreſs 
myſelf, which though they made her bluſh (poor 
wretch) I remember made her laugh. bar, (aid I, 
did he never attempt to conſummate ? Did be never try to 
pin the matrimonial BasxET? Upon which ſhe averred 


to me, That ſhe could not certify you was a man, if (2) In alluGon, 
ſhe were called upon for ſuch an atteſtation : That ſays this writer, 
you once made fome little feint towards joining of to 


your perſons on the wedding night, and the next 


morning begged pardon for her diſappointment, but the 
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knowledge of 


443 


a ſtory your 
friends uſed to 


tell of you at 
Britiſh Cho» 


from thence took no more notice of her than if you colate Houſe. 


had forgotten her ſex, which probably, Sir, if you did (3) A reference 


not take a pair of white gloves to bed with you (2), you *2 Jour own 


never was at all acquainted with. I do not wonder 
at your aſſerting your natural rights (3) with ſo much 


(C] 4 blet in 1763.) To this pamphlet was 
annexed the caſtrated ſheet, reprinted with additions 
obtained after it was firſt printed in the Biographia 
Britannica, in order to reſtore it to its proper place ; 
but the copy being printed uncorrectly, another cop 
is here ſubjoined, with ſome marginal notes, whic 
have fince come to hand, relating to Mr Michel's be- 
nefactions at Queen's college, Oxford, and a bene- 


faction of Lord Somers's, towards building the New 


chapel at Trinity college, where he was bred. As 


alſo that his Lordſhip was a patron to Mr oy | 
0 


Vertue, the famous engraver and antiquary, whom 
employed to engrave a print of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
and rew im nobly for ir, and it ed the 

and work of Vertue's reputation, and deſerved ta 
be ſo, nothing like it had — for ſome years, 
nor at the hour of its production had it any com- 
Petitors. 


very 


letter to me, 
(4) Mr Hervey's 


letter, p. 27, 28, 
warmth, it ſeems you have ſo few to ſpare(4). 29. 


L 


handſomely E | 
Suffolk, Leavin 
Bunbury of Stanney, 


whoſe ſon Humphry Hanmer, Eſq; is the 


(f} Communi- houſe upon 
cated by Mr .j} med and 
con. dant, argent (g). 


_— 


[Dj With an inſcription erectad to his memory. It is 
as follows : 5 | 


Honorabilis admodam Thomas Hanmer, Baronettus, 
Wilhelmi Hanmer, Armigerie Peregrina Henrici North 
De Mildenhall in Com. Suffolciz, Baronetti Sorore et 
[harede 
Filius, | 
Johannis Hanmer de Hanmer, Baronetti, 
Hzres Patruelis, | 
- Antiquo Gentis ſuæ et titulo et patrimonio ſucceflit. 
Duas uxores ſortitus eſt, 
Alteram Iſabellam honore a Patre derivato de Arling- 
ſton Comitiſfam 
Deinde celciſſimi Principis ducis de Grafton Viduam 
[dotariam : 
Alteram Elizabetham, Thomæ Folkes de Barton in 
Com. Suff. Armigeri 
Filiam et Hzredem. 


Inter Humanitatis ſtudia feliciter enutritys, 
Omnes liberalium artium diſciplinas avide arripuit; 
Quas morum ſuavitate haud leviter ornavit. 
Poſtquam exceſſit ex ephebis, 

Continuo inter populares ſuos fama eminens, 

Et Comitatũs ſui Legatus ad parliamentum miſſus, 
Ad ardua regni negotia per annos prope triginta ſe 

| [acciaxit: 

Cumg ; apud illos ampliſſimorum virorum ordines 
Soleret nihil temere effutire, 
Sed probe perpenſa diſerte expromere, 

Orator gravis et preſſus 

Non minus iategritatis quam eloquentiz laude com- 

{ mendatus ; 

Aque omnium utcunq; inter ſe alioqui diſſidentium 
Aures atque animos attraxit. 
Anneq; demum MDCCXI11I. regnante Anna. 


HAN ME R. 
ery worthy gentleman f DJ. Beſides other charities to the 
mw houſe $1 rang ar for four antient people of 


2k 


in general, he built a hand- 
pariſh, and endowed it as 


His principal ſeats were Hanmer in Flintſhire, and Milden-hall in 
g no iſſue, the eſtate at Milden-hall 'devolved to his heir at law Sir Henry 
and Bunbury in Cheſhire, Bart. who married his only ſiſter: But 
the eſtate at Hanmer, Sir Thomas bequeathed by 
preſent poſſeſſor, and has built a very noble 
it(f). Arms of the amily are, argent, 


his will to a relation of his own name, 


two lions paſſant guardant, azure, 


langued, gules: Creſt, on a cap of dignity, azure, armine, a lion ſejant and guar- 0 


Feliciflime florentiſſimæq; memoria Regina, 
Ad Prolocutoris Cathedram 
Communi ſenatũs univerſi voce deſignatus eſt. 


Quod Munus 
Cum nullo tempore non difficile 
Tum illo certe negotiis 
Et variis et lubricis et implicatis difficillimum 


Cum dignitate ſuſtinuit. 
Honores alios et omnia quz ſibi in lucrum cederent 
[munera 
Sedulo detraftavit, 
Ut rei totus inſerviret publicz ; 
Juſti reQiq; tenax, 


Et fide in patriam incorrupta notus. 
Ubi omnibus quz virum civemq; bonum decent officiis 
[ fatisfeciſler, 
Paulatim ſe a publicis conciliis in otium recipiens; 
Inter literarum amcenitates, 
Inter ante actæ vitz haud inſuaves recordationes, 
Inter amicorum convictus et amplexus 
. Honorifice conſenuit: 
Et bonis omnibus, quibus chariflimus vixit, 


Hic, juxta Cineres Avi, ſuos condi voluit, et curavit 
Gulielmus Bunbury Bi Nepos et Hzres. 


Tho, Singleton, Bury St Edmunds, feck. 


LE] He built and endowed an alms-houſe, &c.) The 
alms people are new cloathed at their admiſſion, and 
every year the ſame, and are allowed half a crown a 
week, beſides firing, &c. The houſe ſtands at the 


weſt end of the church-yard, and has this inſcription 
over it: 


In Levamen paupertatis et ſenefutis 
Thomas Hanmer, Baronettus, firuxit et 
Deotavit, anno dom. MDCCXXI. 
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H AR RIS ON. 


HARRISON [Joun]}, an illuſtrious mechanic, and the inventor of the watch for 
diſcovering the longitude at ſea, is the ſon of Mr Henry Harriſon, carpenter and joyner, 

| and was born in the latter end of May 1693(a), at Foulby, in Wragley pariſh, in a houſe 

(a) He was bap- near the ſeat of Sir Rowland Wynne, Bart. called Noſtell Abbey, in Yorkſhire, by whom 
RS Mr Henry Harriſon the father was employed. At this gentlemans requeſt, he removed 
month. Com- to another ſeat of his in Lincolnſhire, and ſettled at Barrow, near Barton upon Humber, 
OS in that county. Our mechanic was then only ſeven years of age, but as ſoon as he became 
2 aq oe ot able he was taken in to his father's aſſiſtance, and continued to work at his buſineſs till he 
riſa himſelf, was twenty years of age, when having turned his thoughts to clock work, he made ſome 
machines of that kind which much ſurprized his father, who ſuffered him to cultivate 

his genius ; which he did with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that in 1726 he made a 


pendulum clock that kept time ſo exactly with the heavens, as not to err above a ſecond 


in a month for ten years together; an invention not only admirable in itſelf, but of very 


great uſe towards the improvement 'of aſtronomy and navigation. After this Mr Har- 
riſon living near a ſea port town, was induced to conſider how to alter the conſtruction of 
his clock, ſo as it might not be ſubject to any irregularities occaſioned by the difference 
of climates, or the motions of a ſhip. Theſe difficultics he alſo ſurmounted, and his 


machine having anſwered his expectations in a trial attended with very bad weather upon 


the river Humber, he was adviſed to carry it to London, in order to apply to the com- 
miſſioners appointed for providing a public reward for the diſcovery of the longitude at 
ſea. Accordingly he arrived with it at London in the year 1735, and ſhewing it to ſe- 
veral members of the royal ſociety, he received a certificate from the principal members 


thereof, that the principles of his machine for meaſuring time, promiſed a very great and (5) This certifi- 
ſufficient degree of exactneſs (b). In conſequence of this certificate, the machine, at the d, br Fals 


by Dr Halley, 


recommendation of Sir Charles Wager, was put on board a man of war in May 1736, Pr Smith, Dr 


and carried with Mr Harriſon to Liſbon and back again, and by its exact meaſure of time, 


Bradley, Mr 
John Machin, 


in its return corrected an error of almoſt a degree and a half in the computations of the 214 Mr George 


reckoning of the ſhip, even though the run was nearly on a meridian (when that reck- 1 


oning is made in the moſt accurate and beſt manner) as was certified by Mr Roger 


0 Mr Grabam Willi, maſter of the man of war. Upon this ſucceſs the commiſſioners of longitude gave 


preſſed them to him five hundred pounds (c), deſiring him to proceed in making further improvements in 
give 10001, Or A 


age hich his machine. Thus encouraged he proceeded accordingly, and in 1739 he finiſhed a ſecond 
being refuſed, be machine, and various experiments being made upon it, the. reſult was, that (as far as could 


was prevai'ed on 


t» Lord Monſon be determined without making voyage at ſea) the motion of the machine was ſufficiently re- 
to accept the gular and exact for finding the longitude of a ſhip within the neareſt limits propoſed 


ool. as an car- 


zeſt of ſome- by parliament, and probably much nearer. Upon the ſucceſs of this Mr Harriſon un- 


— dertook a ſtill more advantageous machine, which in January 1741, was in ſuch forward- 


neſs, that twelve of the chief members of the royal ſociety (d), after giving an account 4) This was 
of his performances, were pleaſed to ſignify their opinion in the following words: figned by Mr 


4. We whole names are under written, are of opinion that theſe machines, even in their 
* preſent degree of exactneſs, will be of great and excellent uſe, as well for determining 
4e the longitude at ſea, as for correcting the charts of the coaſts, and as every ſtep to- 
% wards further exactneſs and ſecurity is a matter of ſuch importance to the public, it is 
„ greatly to be valued: We do recommend Mr Harriſon to the favour of the commil- 
* fioners appointed by act of parliament, as a perſon highly deſerving of ſuch further 


Folkes, then 
piefident, the 

Earl of Maccleſ- , 
field, afterwards 
preſident, Dr 
Smith, Dr Brad- 
y, profeſſor 
Colſon, Mr Geo. 
Graham, Dr 
Halley, Mr Wil. 


« encouragement and aſſiſlance as they ſhall judge proper and ſufficient to finiſh his Jones, Dr Jurin, 


e third machine.“ This was delivered to the commiſſioners of longitude, January 16 


ord Charies 
5 Cavendiſh, Mr 


1741-2. In 1749 the curious inventions of Mr Harriſon's machine procured for him of De Mowre, and 


the royal ſociety their annual gold medal, and at the ſame time the moſt honourable teſti- 


Mr John Had- 
ley, and deliver- 


mony of his abilities by the preſident Mr Folkes, in his ſpeech to that ſociety, which <4 to the com- 


containing a particular difcription of his time keeper, and the gradual improvements of it, 


miſſioners of 
longitude July 


is inſerted below [4]. About 1758 Mr Harriſon finiſhed his bird time piece, having 16, 741. 


then 


[A] Mr Folkes made a ſpeech.) It was in theſe now to be preſented, and upon which, accordin 
terms : to cuſtom, I have cauſed the name of Mr Harriſon, 
and the date of the preſent year to be engraved.” 
© Gentlemen, He then proceeds to make a compliment for the 

Sir Hans Sloane, our late worthy preſident, my choice of Mr Harriſon to receive the medal, and 
* honourable predeceſſor, has this year, as the ſur- goes on thus: It will not, I reſume, be here ex- 


* viving executor and truſtee of the late Sir Godfrey * 2 that I ſhould give a full deſcription of Mr 
a 


Copley, Bart. recommended Mr John Harriſon of Harriſon's time keepers ; L freely acknowledge my- 
| (r) He bas fince © Orange Street, Red Lyon Square (1), to receive * ſelf unequal for ſuch a taſk, and both he and his 


removed into a from you the prize medal annually beſtowed b performances muſt greatly ſuffer by the very imper- 
— that « this ſociety, — — of Sir Godfrey de- fect account I ſhould be able to give of wal 


* nefaction; and that in conſideration of thoſe curi- 
* ous inſtruments invented and made by him for the 
* exact menſuration of time, and which have already 
* deſerved the notice of the public, and received their a ; 
* encouragement. | make a judgment, it would be impoſſible for me to 

* I therefore took the firſt opportunity of acquaint- ive an adequate idea without the affiſtance of 
* ing the gentlemen of your council with this nomi- * hgures, and ſuch an enquiry into minute particu- 
« nation, to which they were pleaſed to add their * lars, as neither time nor place can at preſent ad- 
„ fanRion, and to deliver into my bands the medal mit of. 


VOL. VI.  APPEN. Ll! I muſt 


ments, in which ſo many things are new and re- 
markable: Inſtruments which I never yet ſaw with- 
out ſurprize and admiration, and of which (even if 
I was much better qualified than I really am) to 


part which was 


+= * , 77_»Þ TY He 


wood was taken 


ſubſeuuent ma 
chines for find- 
ing the longi- 
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then in hand a fourth, ſince improperly called a watch; but being fully perſuaded that 
this third was ſufficiently exact to intitle him to the higheſt reward mentioned in the act 
of Queen Anne, he applied to the commiſſioners for orders to make a trial of _ in- 

| ment 


* I muſt therefore, gentlemen, content myſelf with 
* laying before you a ſhort hiſtorical account of Mr 
Harriſon and his iaventions, by which it will how- 
ever in ſome ſort appear, by what degrees he from 
time to time improved theſe machines, until they 


came to deſerve the notice and attention of ſeveral - 


worthy members of. this ſociety, and of the public, 
and until he at laſt brought them to that ſtate of 
perfection in which they now ſeem to be 

* Mr Harriſon, who before he came to this town 
lived at a place called Barrow, in the county of 
Lincoln, not far from Barton upon Humber, was 
not originally brought up to the bufineſs he now 
profeſſes, though he was afterwards directed to 
it by curioſity and inclination, and by the ſtrong 
impulſes of a natural and uncommon genius, but 
ſuch a one as has been found in other inſtances 
alſo to carry thoſe who have been poſlefled of it 
much farther than they could have been led by the 
moſt elaborate precepts and rules of art. And thus 
it was, that he found himſelf capable, not only of 
executing whatever had hitherto been done by any 
of the ableſt performers in the art of clock-mak- 
ing, but alſo of ſtriking out new lights in that buſi - 
neſs, through the judicious purſuit and application 
of which he has produced time —_— far more 
exact than any that has yet been made, and whoſe 
regularity has been found upon trial to exceed 
preatly all that had before been thought poſſible 

y the moſt eminent and moſt experienced malt-rs. 
« His frit efſays, and which he made whilſt he was 
yet but young, had a particular relation to his for- 
mer buſineſs, that of a carpenter and joyner, which 
he then followed under his own father, and as that 
had very properly led him to the making ſeveral 
enquiries into the nature and conſtitution of wood, 
he thereby found that his firſt movements which he 
had chiefly made of that ſubſtance, (2) had even from 
thence derived certain advantages, which he has 
thought worthy of being preſerved, and ſtill ap- 
plied in his more perfect and finiſhed machine. 
He thus found that pivots of braſs might very 
commodiouſly be made to move in ſockets of wood, 
with the help or uſe of oil, ard that thereby. the 
inconveniencies ariſing from the expanſion or con- 
denſation of that fluid, and the neceſſity of clean- 
ing the work from time to time, occaſioned by the 
ſame conſideration, might thus be effeftually avoid- 
ed and prevented. 

He alſo found that by cauſing the teeth of his 
wheels, inſtead of playing in the common way 
agairfſt the leavers of his pinions, to run againſt 
cylindrical rollers of wood, fixed by braſs pins, at a 
proper diſtance from the axes of the ſame pinions; 
he could in ſo great a degree remove all the incon- 
veniences of friction in ſuch cales, that he imme- 
diately judged it would be well worth while, in all 
thoſe parts of his machines where they could be 

{bly applied, to make uſe of ſuch rollers, or 

omewha: at leaſt analogous thereunto. 

* But that which he looks upon as the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all his contrivances for the removal of 
friction, was that by which he found means in a 
manner to take it all away from the wheel that im- 
mediately applies to the pallets of the pendulum, 
which was performed by the addition of a fort of 
joint to thoſe pallets, whereby they were themſelves 
made to work in the nature of rollers of a large 
radius, without any ſliding, as uſual, ujon the teeth 
of the wheel. 

The next difficulty that preſented itſelf was the 
lengthening and ſhortening of the pe-culvum by 
heat and cold, a difficulty that ſtill remained un- 
conquered, and even ſeemed to have ſet in the fit 
principle a bar to all further improvements, from the 
time that the great Huygens had by his cylindrical 
cheeks removed the other great irregularity ariſing 
from the unequal lengths of the oſcillations ; but 
this alſo Mr Harriſon found a moſt happy contri- 
vance to take away. He had obſerved that not - 
withſtanding all rods of metal do lengthen by heat, 
and on the contrary become ſhorter by cold, yet 
that they do net alter their lengths equally, but 
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© ſome more ſenſibly than others; he therefore of the 
two metals of braſs and ſteel compoſed a frame, in 


ſhape ſomewhat reſambling a gridiron, in which 
thro” the unequal contraction or dilatation of thoſe 
two metals, a motion would be given to the center 
of gravity of the compound, contrary in direQion 
to what that motion would have been in caſe the 
whole frame had only conſiſted of one uniform ſort 
of materials. 'T his frame he made uſe of inſtead of 
the plain rod of his pendulum, and that after almoſt 
an infinite number of experiments, at laſt ſo ad- 
juſted all its parts, as to have by this means a com- 
pound pendulum, whoſe centre of oſcillation was, 
as to all ſenſe, at the ſame abſolute diſtance from 
the point of ſuſpenſion through all the ſeveral va- 
riations of heat and cold in the year. And thus 
he furniſhed himſelf as early as the year 1726 with 
two long pendulum clocks, in which all the irregu- 
larities, to which thoſe machines are known to be 
ſubject. were either removed, or at leaſt ſo happily 
balanced againſt one another, that thuſe two clocks, 
in different parts of his houſe, kept time together, 
without the variation of more than one ſingle ſe- 
cond in a month, and that one of them, which he 
kept for his own uſe, and till has by him, and 
which he conſtantly compared with a fixed ſtar, 
had not varied from the heavens ſo much as one 
whole minute in the ten years that he continued in 
the country after the finiſhing of that machine. 
It is reaſonable to think that ſo extraordinary a 
ſucceſs in his firft performances, could nat fail of 
prompting a genius ſo inquiſitive and enterprizing 
as that of Mr Harriſon, ſtill to attempt further 
things; and that the ſame ſpirit and deſire of till 
making new improvements, which he poſſeſſed in 
ſo eminent a degree, would hardly ever leave and 
forſake him, —— that day, which muſt at laſt put 
a full period to all human undertakings. 
* He lived rear a ſea port town, and was thereby 
acquainted with the nature and motion of ſhips, and 
he well knew of how great importance it would be 
to navigation, and of how great ſervice to mankind, 
i: time-keepers, in any degree capable of ſuch 
exactneſs as thoſe he had already conſtructed, could 
be carried to ſea, and there be rendered capable of 
endurirg the violent and irregular motions of that 
unſettled and boiſterous element: He therefore ſet 
himſelf ſeriouſly to confider how far it would be 
neceſlary to alter the conſtruction of his clocks, ſo 
as to enable them to bear the ſea, without loſing 
the advantage of his new improvements ; and how 
far he might be capable, even there alſo, of pre- 
venting all the commonly known irregularities. 
It was immediately evident that the firſt mover 
here muſt be changed from a weight to a ſpring ' 
wound up, and that the regularity of the motion 
mult now be derived from the vibrations of ba- 
lances, inſtead of thoſe of a pendulum in a ſtand- 
ing clock: He therefore, for this laſt purpoſe, made 
uſe of two balances ſituated in the ſame plain, but 
vibrating in contrary directions; that ſo the one of 
theſe being either way aſſiſted by the toſnng of the 
ſhip, the other might conſtantly be juſt ſo much 
impeded by it at the ſame time. And as the equa- 
lity of the times of the vibrations of the balance of 
a pocket watch is in a great meaſure owing to the 
ſpiral ſpring that lies under it, ſo the ſame was 
here performed by the Ike elaſticity of four cylin- 
drical ſprings or worms, applied near the upper 
and lower extremities of the two balances, juſt 
above ſpeken of. But as all who are acquainted 
with the nature of balances moved by ſprings 
well know, that the ſtronger thoſe ſprings are, 
the quicker the vibrations of thoſe balances are 
performed, and vice verſa, ſo it muſt follow that 
thoſe ſprings, when braced by cold, or when re- 
laxed by heat, muſt of necellity cauſe the time- 
Keepers to which they belong to go either faſter or 
ſlower, unleſs ſome ſufficient remedy could like- 
wiſe be found and applicd to that inconvenience, 
Bat even this alſo the contriver of the machine 
found means to effect, by cauſing the ends of the 
cylindrical ſprings in their play to ſtop nearer or 
: fur - 


| 
| 


F in Sir Chri- ſtrument to ſome port in the Weſt Indies, as directed by the ſame ſtatute. 


Wren's 


HARRISON. 


Accordingly 


13 on the 12th of March 1761, he received orders for his fon William to proceed to Porti- 
under rem. Id, mouth with the third inſtrument (e), and Capt John Campbell, of the Dorſetſhire man of 


he is ſaid by 


be ke to have War, was to carry him to Jamaica; but he being ordered on another ſervice, Mr William 


failed to Jamaica 


with the third . further off, againſt two poliſhed plates, which con- * ſuch may notwithſtanding his former precautions 


tinually approached to or receded from them, and 
thereby kept them more or leſs bent, as they were 
directed by the gridiron-like frames of braſs and 
ſteel, of the ſame nature as thoſe above-mentioned ; 
and ſo carefully adjuſted, as conſtantly to keep the 
elaſticity of thoſe — the ſame, by increaſing 
or diminiſhing their tenſion, as the change of heat 
and cold reſpecitvely could have rendered them 
weaker or ſtronger. 

The pallets were applied to the balance wheel, 
which entertains the motion in a manner much re- 
ſembling that made uſe of in the ſtanding clock, 
and the main ſpring being as carefully as poſſible 
adjuſted, and fitted to a proper ſort of fuſee, drove 
the reſt of the wheels as in the other machine ; but 
from all which the friftion was as far as could be 
taken away by ſome of the forementioned and 
other analogous contrivances. The main ſpring 
was wound. up once a day, and a ſecondary one 
preſerved the motion of the wheels, and kept 
the machine going whilſt it was winding up. The 
whole being placed in a fort of moveable frame, 
ſomewhat reſembling what the ſailors call a com- 
paſs-jimble, but much more artificially and curiouſly 
made and diſpoſed. 

In this condition this inſtrament, which Mr Har- 
riſon had alſo great reaſon to be ſatisfied with, was 
aſter ſome trials in a large barge upon the river 
Humber, and that in rough weather, brought up to 
London, where it alſo much exceeded the expec- 
tations of ſuch as were pleaſed to take the pains of 
making regular obſervations upon its performan- 
ces, and that for a conſiderable time together. 

It was then, upon the humble requeſt of the maker, 


ſtill remain, is hereby prevented from having any 
effects upon the going of the clock. 

* Another advantage of the laſt inſtrument is, that 
by altering the poſition of the two balances, and by 
changing of their figures from that of ſtreight rods, 
with braſs globes at their extremities, into complete 
circular flat wheels, in which he has alſo fome 
other advantages, Mr Harriſon has been able to 
change the four cylindrical ſprings which regulated 
the vibrations of thoſe balances into one ſingle 
ſpring of the ſame fort, and which — , 
in a yet more ſimple manner, performs the ſame 
work; and bad belides, in its new ſituation, the ad- 
vantages of being braced or relaxed, as the changes 
of heat and cold ſhall at all ſeaſons make it neceſ- 
ſary, by the motion of a new metalline thermometer, 
if I may ſo term it, of a yet leſs complex conſtruc- 
tion, and only conſiſting of two flat rulers of braſs 
and ſteel laid upon each other, firmly joined toge- 
ther, but moſt eſpecially near their extremities, 
whofe outer ſuperficies become hereby more or leſs 
convex or concave, according to the diffetent de- 
gree of the expanſion of thoſe two metals. 

* This is, gentlemen, in general, the ſtate in which 
Mr Harriſon's inſtruments now are. They are in- 
tirely finiſhed, and he is only employed in regulat- 
ing and adjuſting of his laſt machine, which he 
hopes to carry ſoon to fea, and there ſubmit it to 
the moſt rigorous trial, and the moſt concluſive 
examination, He is, indeed, one of the molt mo- 
deſt perſons I have known, in the ſpeaking of his 
own performances, and yet he has aſſured me, that 
from the immen'e number of diligent and accurate 
experiments he has made, and from the ſevere teſts to 


* ſent, by order of the late Sir Charles Wager, on * which he has in many ways put his inſtruments, he 
board a man of war to Liſhon, from whence it was was well aſſured and ſatisfied, that he may with ſuf- 
* in the ſame manner brought back again, and dur- * ficient certainty expect he ſhall be able, through all 
ing the whole voyage, both going and coming. con- the greateſt variety of ſeaſons, and the moſt irre- 
© tinued its motion very regular, ſcarce ſceming at gular motions of the ſea, to keep time conſtantly, 
all affected by the rovgheſt weather, or by the without the variation of ſo much as three ſeconds in 
working of the ſhip through the vaſt rolling waves a week ; a degree of exactneſs that is aſtoniſhing ! 
« of the bay of Biſcay, inſomuch that at the entrance and even ftupendous! conſidering the immenſe 
of the channel, ic gave to good exactueſs the di- number of difficulties, and thoſe of very different 
© ſtance of the preſent meridian from that of Liſton, ſorts, which the author of theſe inventions muſt 
* correfting the dead reckoning kept on board the have had to encounter and ſtruggle withal. 
© ſhip about a degree and a half, as appears by the * I ſhall now trouble you no longer on this ſubject, 
« certificate of the maſter of the ſame. | to which I am utterly unable to do juſtice, or to 
It was upon an authentic report made of the ſuc. * ſpeak of the author and of his inventions, as I am 
ceſs of this voyage to the commiſlioners for the * truly perſuaded they deſerve. But this I am well 
longitede, that they were pleaſed to encourage the aſſured, that every gentleman who ſhall ſee his 
| — an to proceed, and to direct him to make for * works, and take the pains to examine and conſider 
the public a ſecond clock, ſomewhat leſs, if poſſi- his contrivances and improvements, will be con- 
ble, than the firſt, as it had been thought by the * vinced, as I am, that too much cannot be ſaid in 
room that it took up, ſomewhat cumberſome on * commendation of them, and that the author of ſuck 
board. This he then immediately ſet about, and performances well merits all the encouragement that 
has finiſhed agreeable to his inſtructions, the whole can poſſibly be given him.” 
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hardly taking up ſo much as half the ſpace of the 
ſormer ; ſince which he has likewiſe comp eted a 
third yet leſs, and ſtanding with all its apparatus 
opon an area of only four ſquare feet. Io both 
theſe machines he has beſides made ſeveral conſider- 
able improvements, which I ſhall but juſt mention, 
as I am very ſenſible how much of your time J 
have already taken up. One of theſe advantages, 
and that a very remarkable one, is the leſſening the 
number of the wheels really concerning the mea- 
ſuring of time, and which is done by caufing the 
wheel that immediately cntertains the motion of 
the pallets in the third machine, and that which is 
next to it in the ſecond, to be moved, not by the 
force of the main ſpring, but by the force of two 
others purpoſely made only to move thoſe ſingle 
wheels, and which ſprings are themſelves wound up 
by the main ſpring in the ſecond machine ſixteen 
times in an hour, and in the laſt every half minute, 
whereby the ſecond machine may truly be ſaid, as 
far as concerns the meaſuring of time, and the equabi- 


After which, addrefling himſelf to Mr Harriſon, 


he ſaid, 


here re 


Mr Harriſon, 


* I do here, by the authority and in the name of the 
Roy al Society of London, for the improving natu- 
ral knowledge, preſent you with this ſmall but 
faithful token of their regard and eſteem. Idoin 
their name congratulate you upon the ſucceſſes you 
have already had, and I moſt fincerely wiſh that all 
your future trials may every way prove anſwerable 
to theſe beginnings; and that the full accompliſh- 
mentof your great undertaking may atlaſt be crowned 
with all that reputation and advantaye to yourſelf, 
that your warmeſt wiſhes can ſuggeſt, and to which 
ſo many years ſo laudably and io diligently ſpent 
in the improvement of theſe talents, which God 
Almighty has beſtowed upon you, will ſo juſtly in- 
title your conſtant and unwearied perſeverance.” 


Ordered, 


2.27 


lity of its motion, to conſiſt only of two wheels, and the 


(2) Extract of 
third only of one; all the others being only concerned 


That the thanks of the Society be returned to the ne minutes of 


in the winding up theſe laſt ſprings, and coniequeutly preſident for this excellent diſcourſe (2). — age * 
* their hregularity ariũng from friction, fo far as any fk 


- Harriſon, 
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228 H AR RIS ON. 


Harriſon, after ſtaying five months at Portſmouth, returned to London. In the mean 
time the fourth time piece being finiſhed, Mr William Harriſon failed from Portſmouth 
to Jamaica in the Deptford, Captain Digges, November 16, 1761, with this fourth in- 
(f) This fourth ſtrument (f), and returned to Portſmouth March 26, 1762. In which voyage the time- 


machine's keeper only erred one minute, fifty- four ſeconds and a half, which in the latitude of Portſ- 
ught into the a a F . ” 
compaſs of 6 mouth amounts to about eighteen geopraphical miles, or minutes of a great circle, whereas 


inches diameter, 
and was carried 
in a box of about 
one foot long, 
and half a foot 
broad. 


(la this a&t it 
is declared that 
the watch in this 
voyage did not 


the act required it ſhould only come within the diſtance of thirty; ſo that by that act he 
was intitled to the 20000]. reward. This being ſet forth by Mr Harriſon, in a petition 
to the Houſe of Commons in 1763, praying the aſſiſtance of parliament, there paſſed an 
act in which he was impowered to receive the ſum of 5000]. immediately, as part of the 
ſaid reward. But difference of opinion ariſing among the commiſſioners appointed by 
that act, concerning the method of carrying the act into execution (g), Mr Harriſon re- 00 See Sir Chit 
ceived no part of the 5oool; and it was thought more for his benefit and that of the flopher Wien 
public, that a ſecond experiment of the correctneſs of the time-keeper ſhould be tried by di * before 
another voyage to the Weſt Indies. Barbadoes was fixed on by the commiſſioners of lon- 
gitude for that purpoſe, and accordingly having received inſtructions from the admiralty, 
Auguſt 9, 1763, and in February 4, 1764, an order for his fon to go on board the Tar- 
far, Captain Lindſay, he failed in that ſhip with the time-keeper tor Barbadoes, March 
28th following, from Spithead, and returned in July the ſame year, without loſing 
the longitude beyond the neareſt limits mentioned in the act of Queen Anne, and even 
conſiderably within the ſame (5). In conſequence of this an act paſſed in May 176g, 
appointing the payment of the whole reward of 20000 l. to our inventor, one moiety 
upon diſcovering the principles of the conſtruction of his watch, and the other moiety 


loſe its longitude as ſoon as it could be made, to the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners appointed therein, of 


beyond ten geo- 
graph x cal miles. 


general uſe to the public. But as this laſt condition may not be performed except in a long 
ſpace of time [B], Mr Harriſon, in order to ſatisfy any doubts or ſcruples that can pol- 
ſibly ariſe, and to the end that his invention may not be loſt to the public by the acci- 
dent of his or his ſon's death, hath offered, and is willing to deliver either to the com- 
miſſioners of longitude, or lords of the admirality, his time-keeper, by which any other 
ſkilful workman may be enabled to make other time-keepers on the ſame principles. And 
for a further ſatisfaction he is willing to depoſit in the hands of the lords of the admi- 
ralty corre& drawings upon oath, with explanations of ſuch drawings, and alſo of the 
principles on which the ſame is conſtructed. 

Mr Harriſon ſhould hope that what is thus propoſed will be a ſufficient proof of his 
ſincere deſire that the public may ſo ſoon as poſlible reap the benefit of his invention; yet, 
for the further fatisfaftion of the public, he is willing to engage his ſon immediately on 
Bis receiving the reward given by the legiſlature, to employ a ſufficient number of hands, 
ſo as with all poſſible ſpeed to furniſh his Majeſty's navy, the merchants and navigators of 
this kingdom, with ſuch a number of time-keepers, of equal goodneſs with that already 
made and in two voyages inconteſtably proved, at ſuch reaſonable rates as the nature of the 
undertaking will admit, not doubting but the public will conſider the charge of the outſet of 
the undertaking. | 

Mr Harriſon hopes theſe propoſals will be thought ſatisfactory to the public, without 
ſubjecting him to thoſe delays and inconveniencies which might probably attend the me- 
thods propoſed by the honourable the commiſſioners of the longitude, as he is already very 
infirm, and far advanced in years, above forty whereof have been intirely taken up in this 
ſervice alone. Moreover, it the method propoſed by Mr Harriſon be approved of, the 
public will be ſecured from any impoſition by counterfeits. Mr Harriſon likewiſe would 
not be deprived of the rewards he may receive from foreign nations, to whom he may 


communicate his diſcovery (i). 


But this wonderful watch was not the only invention of our extraordinary genius: (7) A narrative 
or the proceed- 


Having a very nice and delicate ear, he was offended with the ring of bells at the —— — 


church of Hull in Yorkſhire, which, for want of being in perfect tune, were ex- ihe hy 
e longitude 


ceedingly harſh and dilagreeable: He therefore undertook to put them into ſuch gn, &c. ei. 


1765, vo. 


executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, the ſum of two 
thouſand five hundred pounds, already advanced 
and paid to him; and that the other moiety of the 
ſaid greateſt reward mentioned in the ſaid act ſhall, 


[Z] In a long ſpace of time.) The words of the * 
act are: That one moiety of the greateſt reward 
which is directed by the act made in the 12th year 
of the reign of Queen Anne, to be paid to the firſt * 
author or authors, diſcoverer or diſcoverers, of a * when and ſo ſoon as other time- keepers of the ſame 
roper method for finding the ſaid longitude at ſea, * kird ſhall be made, and ſhall, upon trial, be found 
ſhall be paid to the ſaid John Harriſon, his exe to be of a ſufficient correctneſs to determine the ſaid 
cutors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, when and ſo ſoon * longitude within half a degree of a great circle, or 
thirty geographical miles, to the ſatisfaction of the 

* ſaid commithoners, or the ma or part of them, be 

explained, to the ſatis faction of the ſaid commiſſi- * paid to the ſaid John Harriſon, his executors, admi- 
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time - Keeper is conſtrufted are fully diſcovered and 


major part of them; and when and ſo ſoon as the Provided always, and be it further enacted, by 
the authority aforeſaid, That the ſaid maſter John 


ſaid John Harriſon hath aſſigned to the ſaid com- 
Harriſon ſhall not be intitled, by virtue of any thing 


miſſioners, for the uſe of the public, the property of 
the three ſeveral time-keepers, which in — by * contained in this act, to the ſaid reward, or any 
the ſaid articles he agreed to deliver up, and alſo part thereof, anleſs the diſcovery and explanation 
the property of the ſaid laſt- mentioned watch or of the principles upon which his ſaid time keeper is 
time-keeper, deducting from and our of the ſaid * conſtructed, ſhall be made within fix months after 


* moiety ſo to be paid to the ſaid John Harriſon, his * paſſing of this act.) 


ann 


ant exact tune as ſhould make them intirely melodious. Upon this occaſion being 
brought into the company and acquaintance of an ingenious mathematician in that town, 
he mentioned to him the imperfections im the notes in the ſcale of muſic then in uſe, which 
he had obſerved by his ear. After this, in ſome further diſcourſe, the gentleman having been 
engaged withanother view, to make ſome calculations about the groportion of thecircumference 
of the circle to the diameter, obſerved, though not {killed at all in muſic, that by what Mr Har- 
riſon had told him, that he believed that proportion might be of uſe in ſettling a rule for tun- 
ing the thirds in the ſcale of muſic. Afterwards Mr Harriſon coming to London with his 
clock for finding the longitude at ſea, became known to Dr Robert Smith, aſtronomy 
proſeſſor at Cambridge, who was one of the commiſſioners for that purpoſe. This gen- 
tleman falling into diſcourſe with our genius upon the ſubject of muſic, mentioned to him 
the improvements he had made in the ſcale, commonly uſed, by the help of a monochord, 
conſtructed by himſelf. Upon this, the doctor, being a good mathematician, and per- 1 
forming upon the viol, preſently ſet himſelf to make a new diviſion of the ſcale calcy- 
lated more exactly (t) than before, and with great pains he brought it very nearly to agree (4 See two trea- , 
with Mr Harriſon's, except in the ſixths, which after all were found by him to be too {2 mn. "2 
ſharp, nor was the doctor able to correct them. In the mean time Mr Harriſon com- ». 4130, of Dr | 
municating occaſionally his method to other muſicians, it was intirely approved by them, nts 
inſomuch, that this method is now followed by ſeveral teachers of the art. Mr Harriſon 
ſome time ago begun to write a treatiſe, which he intituled, 4 Hort but full account of 
the grounds and foundation of mufic ; or, particularly of the real exiſtence of the natural notes of 
melody, in which he has made a good progreſs, as I have ſeen, and tis hoped he will live to 

- finiſh and give it to the public. re 

Mr Harriſon is ſtill living, and notwithſtanding his great age, being in his ſeventy-third 

year, enjoys a good ſtate of health, and continues in the full vigour of his parts. He 

has been twice married, and his ſecond wife is ſtill living, and two children, a daughter 

and a ſon, mentioned in the courſe of the preſent memoir, who in ſome meaſure is pof- 

ſeſſed of his father's genius. He married advantageouſly ſome years ago, but is now a 

widower, and has two children, 
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Eton ſchool. 


HERLOCK [Tromas], ſucceſſively Biſhop of Bangor, Saliſbury, 
and London, a very learned and elegant writer, was a younger ſon 
of the famous Doctor William Sherlock (a), and born in London in 
the year 1678 (). From the firſt dawnings of reaſon he ſhewed an 
eager thirſt for knowledge, and he imbibed the firſt rumidents of it at from his age at 


Colleckeg 


is death, men- 


Here he applied himſelf to grammatical learning, un- 5 55 n: 
der an able maſter, and laid the foundation of that claſſical elegance monument in 
and correctneſs which do ſo much honour to his compoſitions [A]. 


rem. [x 


From Eton he was removed to Cambridge, and admitted of Catharine hall about 1693, 
under the tuition of Dr Long (afterwards Biſhop of Norwich) where taking his degrees 
in arts at the uſual periods, he was in the interim elected into a fellowſhip of his college; 
and ſoon after he had attained to the canonical age, entered into prieſts orders. He was 
appointed Maſter of the Temple, November 28, 1704, on the fourth of Queen Anne (c), (0 Regiter of 


upon the reſignation of his father. 


Such a ſtation at ſuch an age to a man of ordinary 
parts, would rather have brought contempt with it than reſpect; and indeed great pre- 


the laner Tem- 
ple. 


judices aroſe againſt him on the ſcore of his youth, on his firſt deſignation to this office; 
but a ſhort trial of his abilities intirely removed them ; his parts and judgment were ripe, 
6, and his knowledge was far beyond his years; he was duly ſenſible of the importance of 
his ſtation, and was the more diligent in improving the great talents that nature had given 
him, that he might not be wanting in any accompliſhment that was neceſſary to fill it with 
dignity. His ambition was equal to his parts, and he would have thought it an indignity 


to have been the ſecond in any character in which he choſe to appear. 


Young therefore 


as he was, when he firſt appeared in the character of a public preacher, he ſoon ſurpaſſed 
the moſt eminent preachers of thoſe times, in ſolidity of matter, in ſtrength of reaſoning, 
and true pulpit eloquence [ BJ. In the mean time he entered into a marriage in 1707, with 
(4) From the Mrs Judith Fountaine (d), deſcended from a good family in Yorkſhire, in whom he was very 


inſcription on 
her monument, 
mentioned in 


. happy all his life. He had a little before commenced D. D.and upon the reſignation of Sir Wi!- 

liam Dawes, promoted tothe Archbiſhopricof York, DrSherlock ſucceeded him in the maſter- 

ſhip of Catharine hall in 1714(e)[C]. Having obtained the Deanery of Chicheſter in 1716(f), ( The regiter 
and not long after it, he made his firſt appearance in print, being at the head of the controverſy * ht chuck. 


againſt Dr Hoadly, then Biſhop of Bangor, during which he publiſhed a great number of 
pieces, one of the principal whereof was intituled, A vindication of the corporation and teſt acts, 


rem. [X]. | 
(e) Carter's hiſt. 
of Cambridge. 

[4] Does honour to his compoſitions.) It has ſome - 
times been remarked that fine parts frequently lye 
concealed, and are not to be developed by any art 
of education, till a man is paſt his youth, and ad- 
vancing perhaps towards the middle of life; and 
there 1s a tradition which, ſays my author, I have 
often heard, that this was the caſe of Biſhop Sher- 
lock, but it is a tradition to which there is tertainly 
no colour of truth. It appears from the teſtimony 
of thoſe that knew him in his early youth, that in 

(1) Dr Moſs's that, as in all other parts of life, he flood on the 
charge to the higheſt ground; that in the courſe of his education 
— 4 or he was always at the head of his claſs, and never 


Colcheſter, p. 13. failed to lead his equals and companions even in their 
_ edit, 1764, $vo, puerile ſports and amuſements{1). 

[B] True pulpit eloquence.) There are very few now 
living who are able to remember thoſe times; but if 
general report did not ſupport me in this obſerva. 
tion, there is a teſtimony that I can appeal to, which 
is above all exception, and that is his own diſcourſes, 
which he was happily prevailed on to give to the public 
a few years before his death, and which, with a very few 
exceptions, were all the product of his younger years. 
The reception they have met with is a full proof of their 
merit, and I do but declare the judgment of the pub- 
lic in ſaying, That for variety and choice of matter, 
and the judicious arrangement of it, for ſtrength and 
ſolidity of reaſoning, for force and — of lan- 

uage, and for a natural flow of manly eloquence, 


ey ſtand in the firſt rank of reputation of any theo- 


logical diſcourſes in the Engliſh, or any other lan- (2) Idem ibis. 
guage (2). p. 16, 17. 
[C] Succeeded in the maſterſhip of Catharine Hall.] 
While he held this place, he was promoted to the 
office of Vicechancellor of the univerſity : In that 
ſtation no man was more attentive than himſelf to the 
buſineſs of it. The public archives had for many 
years lain in great 9 and he thought it an in- 
dignity to that learned body, that papers and public 
inſtruments of great value ſhould continue longer in ſo 
confuſed and uſeleſs a ſtate; he examined them ac- 
cordingly with great care, and reduced them into 
proper order; and the knowledge he acquired in the 
proſecution of this work, repaid him amply for his 
trouble. The conſtitution of the univerfity in ſome 
parts of it is not clearly defined and aſcertained, oa 
account of ſome obſcurity and defects in its hiſtory, 
and by means of the different ſources from -whence 
it derived its power and immunities; but by the help 
of theſe arghives, and other materials that fell into bis 
hands, he acquired {uch a knowledge of it, that in the 
ſubſequent parts of his life he was appealed to as 


a kind of oracle, in doubts and difficuliies that occa- 


fionally aroſe in regard to its juriſdiction and govern- (3) Ibid. p. 14, 

ment (3). Thus he diſcovered early, not only great 1;. 

parts with deep and extenſive learning, but alſo great (4) Dr N:choll:'3 
wiſdom, policy, and talents for governing; and it was 5 N — 

in an alluſion to this part of his character, that Dr ten-; works, © 

Bentley, during his ſquabbles at Cambridge, gave him vol. iii, p. 275, 

the nickname of Cardinal Alberoni (4). edit. 1752, to. 
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in anſwer to the Biſhop of Bangor's reaſons for the repeal of tbem; to which is added a 

fecond part, concerning the religion of oaths, 1718, 8 vo. The Biſhop of Bangor anſwered 
it in 1719, to which our Dean replied the fame year in a ſmall pamphlet, wherein he ſets 
forth The true meaning and intention of the corporation and teſt as aſſerted (g). About (2) He did not at 
three years after this came out Mr Collins's diſcourſe of the grounds and reaſons of the ft m_ 
Chriſtian religion, wherein he endeavours to fix the evidence of it chiefly, if not ſolely, pan Biber 
upon the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, and then explains thoſe prophecies in ſuch Minis year 
a manner, as that they may ſeem to have no better a foundation than the divinations told = friend 
among the Heathens, ©** Who learned, fays he, that art in ſchools or under diſcipline, 4— mon when 
the Jews did prophecy in ſchools and colleges of the prophets.” This work occaſioned be wrote them 
a great number of pieces to be written upon the ſubject of prophecy, and though our ater have them 
Dean did not enter directly into the controverſy, yet he took an opportunity of com- ©2*4 iat - 
municating his ſentiments in ix diſcourſes delivered at the Temple church, in April and May 8 
1724, which he printed the following year, under this title, The uſe and intent of prophecy 
in the ſeveral ages of the werld, 1725, 8vo.[D], where we have a regular feries of pro- 
phecies deduced through their ſeveral ages from the beginning, and preſented to us in a 
connected view, together with the various degrees of light diſtinctly marked, which were 
ſucceſſively communicated in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer the great ends of religion, and 
the deſigns of providence, till the great events to which they pointed ſhould receive their 
accompliſhment. In 1728 the Dean was promoted to the Biſhopric of Bangor, in which 
he ſucceeded Dr Hoadly, as he did allo in that of Saliſbury in 1738, and in both theſe 
ſtations he made ſuch a diſtioguiſhed figure, that upon the death of Archbiſhop Potter, in 
1747, he was offered the following year to be ſet at the head of the church in the Arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, which, however, he thought beſt to.decline on account of the 
ill ſtate of his health at that juncture; but recovering the next year, 1749, he accepted 
a tranſlation to the ſee of London, void by the demiſe of Dr Gibſon. Upon this pro- 
motion he had ſome difference with Dr Herring, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, about his 
Grace's right to an chien, which, however, was at length compromiſed [EZ]. Notwith- 
ſtanding his advancement to all theſe dignities, he till continued to hold the maſterſhip 
of the Temple; he was ſo much beloved and eſteemed by both thoſe honourable ſocie- 

» From the re- tics, as rendered the poſt very agreeable to him, and he was greatly urged by the mem- 

== Jeon bers not to leave them. He therefore continued there till Midſummer 1753 *, and after his 


2:31 


[D] The uſe and intent of prophecy, Sc.] Theſe of St George's, Hanover-ſquare, worth about 800l. 
diſcourſ:s were exceedingly admired, and have gone 


per Ann. at leaſt, and the incumbent, Dr Trebeck, very 
through ſeveral editions. The fourth, corrected and old and infirm: Our Biſhop, not well brooking the diſ- 
enlarged, was publiſhed in 1744, 8vo. to which are appointment in having the preſentationof the beſt living 
added, Four diſſertations, 1. Upon the authority of the in his dioceſe taken from him, drew up a pamphlet, 
ſecond ebiftle of St Peter. 2. The ſenſe of the antients declaring h.s thoughts on the point of his Grace's 
before Chriſt, upon the circumſtances and conſequences of right to theſe options, which for a while he reſolved 
the fail. 3. The bleſſing of Fuduh, Gen. xlix. 4. Chrift's to oppoſe ; but upon the conſideration of his age and 
eriry in Feruſalem. Three of theſe diſſertations infirmities, and the fatigue and vexation of a law ſuit 
were printed alone from their firſt publication, the in the proſecution, the Archbiſhop was prevailed upon 
fourth was added afterwards. In 1749 our author, to relinquiſh his firſt demand, and inſtead of St George's 
then Biſhop of London, publiſhed an appendix to the accepted St Anne's, Soho, which was ſubmitted to by 
ſecond diſſertation, being a further enquiry into the Dr Sherlock, who, however, ſome years after, in 1755, 
Moſaic account of the fall; to which is prefixed an printed his thoughts in a folio pamphlet, «ith the 
:drertiſement, ſctting forth · that the diſſertation was title of 7% Option; or, An enquiry into the grounds of 
drawn up ſome years ſince, and was intended as an the claim, Fc. but it was never publiſhed (6). Arch- (6) He prioted 
examination of the objections made to The hiſtory of biſhop Herring, it is ſuppoſed, reprinted it in 4to. no more than 
the fall, by the author of The literary ſcheme of pro- which he gave to a few friends, with a ſhort anſwer 50 copies, which 
phecy; but that author being dead, is now publiſhed, in one page. The Archbiſhop's claim of what is eee 
not in anſwer to him, but to all who call in queſtion called an option, is a claim upon every Biſhop, either thoſe only who. 
or are offended with the hiſtory as it ſtands recorded conſecrated or tranſlated, of any eccleſiaſtical dignity were intereſted 
by Moſes. It has been obſerved that a ſharp and or benefice in the patronage of the Biſhop, to be in the ſubject. 
ſatirical examination was publiſhed of this treatiſe in granted to the Archbiſhop and his aſſigns, for the firſt It way ny 
1750, by Dr Conyers Middleton, who deſcended ſo turn only. In oppoſition to this claim, the wap 3 
low as to make ſome perſonal reflections upon an old endeavours to prove that the Archbiſhop never had, : 
friend and acquaintance, whom he had formerly and has not at this time, a right to an option from a 
much eſteemed and teſpected, and even complimental tranſlated Biſhop: That the claim on conſecrated 
upon this very piece, but tempora mutantur et nos mu- Biſhops is well founded, for it is properly a conſecra- 
tamur inillis, Dr Middleton's rude attack upon him 


tion fee, and becomes due ratione conſecrationis : That 
was merely owing to reſentment, as he thought the 


the true and legal claim is to the firſt prebend or 
Biſhop had oppoled his preferment to the matterſhip competent benefice in the patronage of the new 


of the Charter-houſe, when Mr Mann was appointed Biſhop that ſhall happen to become vacant after his 
againlt his intereſt. But his Lordſhip told a friend conſecration, and that the grant of a particular bene- 
the Voctor's reſentment was not well grounded, for he fice to the Archbiſhop by fœdum, is nothing more than 
did not oppoſe him, nor was he then' a candidate for a voluntary agreement or compoſition with his Grace 
the place, or interſered in it, farther than being prefied for this ancient right. The proofs alledged by the 
hard by Sir Robert Walpole to give him his advice Biſhop in ſupport of theſe points, are chiefly drawn 
whether it would be reliſhed by the clergy or not; the from the regitters of Lambeth, and they ſeem to carry 
(:) Contmuni- Bilhop told him it would not (5). Archbiſhop Potter E weight with them: But whatever the iſſue might 
cated ov aſriend and Biſhop Gibſon ſtrongly oppoſed Dr Middleton, be, in cate this queſtion ſhould come to be agirated 
and 0©q/4214*2 n ho in his controverſy with Dr Pearce, had advanced and determined in a court of law, uninterrupted u 
W things very objectable to the truth of the ſcrip- in favour of the Archbiſhop, from the time of A 
ture in ſome particular points. biſhop Bancroft, and the neceſſity of bis claim for 
[EJ] He di/puted the Arcbbiſbop's right to the Options, ſupporting the dignity of the archiepiſcopal ſee, will 
avkhich, however, at length was compromiſed.) Upon always be weighty arguments againſt any attempts to 
his tranſlation to London, Dr Herring, then Arch- overthrow it. 
biſhop of Canterbury, made his option ſor the rectory 


| reſignation 


) See his ar- 
ticle, 


(4) From the 
inſcription on 
her monument, 
mentioned in 


8. 


HERLOCK [Txromas], ſucceſſively Biſhop of Bangor, Saliſbury, 
and London, a very learned and elegant writer, was a younger ſon 
of the famous Doctor William Sherlock (a), and born in London in 
the year 1678 (5). From the firſt dawnings of reaſon he ſhewed an 
eager thirſt for knowledge, and he imbibed the firſt rumidents of it at 
Eton ſchool. Here he applied himſelf to grammatical learning, un- 
der an able maſter, and laid the foundation of that claſſical elegance 

and correctneſs which do ſo much honour to his compoſitions [A]. 
From Eton he was removed to Cambridge, and admitted of Catharine hall about 1693, 
under the tuition of Dr Long (afterwards Biſhop of Norwich) where taking his degrees 
in arts at the uſual periods, he was in the interim elected into a fellowſhip of his college; 
and ſoon after he had attained to the canonical age, entered into prieſts orders. He was 
appointed Maſter of the Temple, November 28, 1704, on the fourth of Queen Anne(c), 
upon the reſignation of his father. Such a ſtation at ſuch an age to a man of ordinary 
parts, would rather have brought contempt with it than reſpect; and indeed great pre- 
judices aroſe againſt him on the ſcore of his youth, on his firſt deſignation to this office; 
but a ſhort trial of his abilities intirely removed them ; his parts and judgment were ripe, 
and his knowledge was far beyond his years; he was duly ſenſible of the importance of 
his ſtation, and was the more diligent in improving the great talents that nature had given 
him, that he might not be wanting in any accompliſhment that was neceſſary to fill it with 
dignity. His ambition was equal to his parts, and he would have thought Gen indignity 
to have been the ſecond in any character in which he choſe to appear. Youhg therefore 
as he was, when he firſt appeared in the character of a public preacher, he ſoon ſurpaſſed 
the moſt eminent preachers of thoſe times, in ſolidity of matter, in ſtrength of reaſoning, 
and true pulpit eloquence [ BJ. In the mean time he entered into a marriage in 1707, with 
Mrs Judith Fountaine (d), deſcended from a good family in Yorkſhire, in whom he was very 
happy all his life. He had a little before commenced D. D. and upon the reſignation of Sir Wil- 
liam Dawes, promoted tothe Archbiſhopricof York, DrSherlock ſucceeded him in the maſter- 


) College 
from his age at 
is death, men- 
tioned on his 
monument in 


rem. [X 


(c) Regiſter of 
the Inner Tem- 


ple. 


rem. [X]. 
(e) Carter's hiſt. 
of Cambridge. 


[4] Does honour to his compoſitions.) It has ſome - 
times been remarked that fine parts frequently lye 
| concealed, and are not to be developed by any art 
of education, till a man is paſt his youth, and ad- 
vancing perhaps towards the middle of life; and 
there is a tradition which, ſays my author, I have 
often heard, that this was the caſe of Biſhop Sher- 
lock, but it is a tradition to which there is Certainly 
no colour of truth. It appears from the teſtimony 
of thoſe that knew him in his early youth, that in 
that, as in all other parts of life, he flood on the 
higheſt ground; that in the courſe of his education 
— . + he was always at the head of his claſs, and never 
Colcheſter, p.r3. failed to lead his equals and companions even in their 
edit, 1764, $vo, puerile ſports and amuſements (1). 

[B] True pulpit eloquence.) There are very few now 
living who are able to remember thoſe times; but if 
general report did not ſupport me in this obſerva. 
tion, there is a teſtimony that I can appeal to, which 
is above all exception, and that is his own diſcourſes, 

which he was happily prevailed on to give to the public 
a few years before his death, and which, with a very few 
exceptions, were all the product of his younger years. 
The reception they have met with is a full proof of their 
merit, and I do but declare the judgment of the pub 
lic in ſaying, That for variety and choice of matter, 
and the judicious arrangement of it, for ſtrength and 
ſolidity of reaſoning, for force and CR of lan- 
uage, and for a natural flow of manly eloquence, 


ey ſtand in the firſt rank of reputation of any theo- 


(1) Dr Moſs's 
charge to the 


V 


ſhip of Catharine hall in 1714(e)[C]. Having obtained the Deanery of Chicheſter in 1716(f), 0 The reg fer 
and not long after it, he made his firſt appearance in print, being at the head of the controverſy * ** wich. 
againſt Dr Hoadly, then Biſhop of Bangor, during which he publiſhed a great number of 
pieces, one of the principal whereof was intituled, A vindication of the corporation and teſt acts, 


logical diſcourſes in the Engliſh, or any other lan- (2) Idem ibid. 
guage (2). a p. 16, 17. 
[C] Succeeded in the maſterſhip of Catharine Hall.] 

While he held this place, he was promoted to the 

office of Vicechancellor of the univerſity: In that 

ſtation no man was more attentive than himſelf to the 

buſineſs of it. The public archives had for many 

years lain in great CO and he thought it an in- 

dignity to that learned body, that papers and public 

inſtruments of great value ſhould continue longer in ſo 

confuſed and uſeleſs a ſtate; he examined them ac- 

cordingly with great care, and reduced them into 

proper order; and the knowledge he acquired in the 

proſecution of this work, repaid him amply for his 

trouble. The conſtitution of the univerſity in ſome 

parts of it is not clearly defined and aſcertained, on 

account of ſome obſcurity and defects in its hiſtory, 

and by means of the different ſources from -whence 

it derived its power and immunities; but by the help 

of theſe arghives, and other materials that fell into his 

hands, he acquired {uch a knowledge of it, that in the 

ſubſequent parts of his life he was appealed to as 
a kind of oracle, in doubts and difficulties that occa- | 
ſionally aroſe in regard to its juriſdiction and govern- (3) Ibid. p. 14, 
ment (3). Thus he diſcovered early, not only great 15, 
parts with deep and extenſive learning, but alſo great (4) Dr N:choll- 3 
wiſdom, policy, and talents for governing; and it was 57 10 — 
in an alluſion to this part of his character, that Dr * works, 
Bentley, during his ſquabbles at Cambridge, gave him vol. iii, p. 275, 
the nickname of Cardinal Alberoni (4). edit. 1752, 460» 
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S HE RL O CK. 
in anſwer to the Biſhop of Bangor's reaſons for the repeal of them ; to which is added a 
fecond part, concerning the religion of oaths, 1718, 8v0. The Biſhop of Bangor anſwered 
it in 1719, to which our Dean replied the fame year in a ſmall pamphlet, wherein he ſets 
forth The true meaning and intention of the corporation and teſt ads aſſerted ( 2): About (e) He did not at 
three years after this came out Mr Collins's diſcourſe of the grounds and reaſons of the nt — 
Chriſtian religion, wherein he endeavours to fix the evidence of it chiefly, if not ſolely, an Bücher 
upon the prophecies of the Old Teftament, and then explains thoſe prophecies in ſuch I = 
a manner, as that they may ſeem to have no better a foundation than the divinations eld = friend 
among the Heathens, ** Who learned, ſays he, that art in ſchools or under diſcipline, "Fon man when 
the Jews did prophecy in ſchools and colleges of the prophets.” This work occaſioned de wits them, 
a great number of pieces to be written upon the ſubject of prophecy, and though our nw hows them 
Dean did not enter directly into the controverſy, yet he took an opportunity of com- — 
municating his ſentiments in x diſcourſes delivered at the Temple church, in April and May * 
1724, which he printed the following year, under this title, The uſe and intent of prophecy 

in the ſeveral ages of the world, 1725, 8vo.[D], where we have a regular ſeries of pro- 
phecies deduced through their ſeveral ages from the beginning, and preſented to us in a 
connected view, together with the various degrees of light diſtinctly marked, which were 
ſucceſſively communicated in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer the great ends of religion, and 

the deſigns of providence, till the great events to which they pointed ſhould receive their 
accompliſhment. In 1728 the Dean was promoted to the Biſhopric of Bangor, in which 

he ſucceeded Dr Hoadly, as he did alſo in that of Saliſbury in 1738, and in both theſe 
ſtations he made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure, that upon the death of Archbiſhop Potter, in 
1747, he was offered the following year to be ſer at the head of the church in the Arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, which, however, he thought beſt to decline on account of the 

ill ſtate of his health at that juncture; but recovering the next year, 1749, he accepted 

a tranſlation to the ſee of London, void by the demiſe of Dr Gibſon. Upon this pro- 
motion he had fome difference with Dr Herring, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, about his 
Grace's right to an option, which, however, was at length compromiſed [Z]. Notwith- 
ſtanding his advancement to all theſe dignities, he ſtill continued to hold the maſterſhip 

of the Temple; he was ſo much beloved and eſteemed by both thoſe honourable ſocie- 

tics, as rendered the poſt very agreeable to him, and he was greatly urged by the mem- 

bers not to leave them. He therefore continued there till Midſummer 1753 *, and after his 
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D] The uſe and intent of prophecy, Sc.] Theſe of St George's, Hanover-ſquare, worth about 8ool. 
diſcourſes were exceedingly admired, and have gone 


per Ann. atleaſt, and the incumbent, Dr Trebeck, very 
through ſeveral editions. The fourth, corrected and old and infirm: Our Biſhop, not well brooking the diſ- 
enlarged, was publiſhed in 1744, 8vo. to which are appointment in having the preſentationof the beſt living 
added, Four diſſertations, I. - the authority of the in his dioceſe taken from him, drew up a pamphler, 

he ſenſe of the antients declaring h.s thoughts on the point of his Grace's 

before Chriſt, upon the circumſtances and conſequences of right to theſe options, which for a while he reſolved 
the fail. 3. The bleſſing of Fuduh, Gen. xlix. 4. Chrift's to oppoſe ; but upon the conſideration of his age and 
exiry int Jeruſalem. Three of theſe diſſertations infirmities, and the fatigue and vexation of a law ſuit 
were printed alone from their firlt publication, the in the proſecution, the Archbiſhop was prevailed upon 
fourth was added afterwards. In 1749 our author, to relinquiſh his firſt demand, and inſtead of St George's 
then Biſhop of London, publiſhed an appendix to the accepted St Anne's, Soho, which was ſubmitted to by 
{ſecond diſſertation, being a further enquiry into the Dr Sherlock, who, however, ſome years after, in 1755, 
Moſaic account of the fall; to which is prefixed an printed his thoughts in a folio pamphlet, «ith the 
:dvertiſement, ſetting forth · that the diſſertation was title of T7 he Option; or, An enquiry into the grounds of 
drawn up ſome years ſince, and was intended as an the claim, Fe. but it was never publiſhed (6). Arch- (6) He printed 
examination of the objections made to The hiſtory of biſhop Herring, it is ſuppoſed, reprinted it in 4to. no more than 
the fall, by the author of The literary ſcheme of pro- which he gave to a few friends, with a ſhort anſwer 59 copies, which 
pheey ; but that author being dead, is now publiſhed, in one page. The Archbiſhop's claim of what is _—— «7 
not in anſwer to him, but to all who call in queſtion called an option, is a claim upon every Biſhop, either ay yer pe Mt 
or are offended with the hiſtory as it ſtands recorded conſecrated or tranſlated, of any eccleſiaſtical dignity were intereſted 
by Moſes. It has bcen obſerved that a ſharp and 


or benefice in the patronage of the Biſhop, to be in the ſubject. 
ſatirical examination was publiſhed of this treatiſe in granted to the Archbiſhop and his aſſigns, for the firſt It 2 
1750, by Dr Conyers Middleton, who deſcended ſo turn only. In oppoſition to this claim, the 1 about fix ſheets 
» 


low as to make ſome perſonal reflections upon an old endeavours to prove that the Archbiſhop never h _ 
friend and acquaintance, whom he had formerly and has not at this time, a right to an option from a 
much eſteemed and reſpected, and even complimentd4 tranſlated Biſhop: That the claim on conſecrated 
upon this very piece, but tempora mutantur et nos mu- Biſhops is well founded, for it is properly a conſecra- 
tamur inillis, Dr Middleton's rude attack upon him tion fee, and becomes due ratione conſecrationis : That 
was merely owing to reſentment, as he thought the the true and legal claim is to the firſt prebend or 
Biſhop had oppoled his preferment to the maſterſhip competent benefice in the patronage of the new 
of the Charter-houſe, when Mr Mann was appointed Biſhop that ſhall happen to become vacant after his 
againlt his intereſt. But his Lordſhip told a friend conſecration, and that the grant of a particular bene- 
the Voctor's reſentment was not well grounded, for he fice to the Archbiſhop by fœdum, is nothing more than 


did not oppoſe him, nor was he then a candidate for a voluntary agreement or compoſition wit his Grace 
the place, or interſered in it, farther than being preiſed for this ancient right. The proofs alledged by the 
hard by Sir Robert Walpole to give him his advice 


Biſhop in ſupport of theſe points, are chiefly drawn 
whether it would be reliſhed by the clergy or not; the from the regiſters of Lambeth, and they ſeem to carry 
Biſhop told him it would not (5). Archbiſhop Potter yu weight with them: But whatever the iſſue might 


and Biſhop Gibſon ſtrongly oppoſed Dr Middleton, , in caſe this queſtion ſhould come to be agitated 
who in his controverſy with Dr Pearce, had advanced and determined in a court of law, uniaterrupt 
ſome things very objectable to the truth of the ſcrip- in favour of the Archbiſhop, from the time of A 
ture in ſome particular points. | biſhop Bancroft, and the neceſſity of bis claim for 
[EJ] He di/puted the Archbiſbop's right to the Options, ſupporting the dignity of the archiepiſcopal ſee, will 


a. however, at length was compromiſed.) Upon always be weighty arguments againſt any attempts to 
his tranſlation to London, Dr Herring, then Arch- overthrow it. | 


biſhop of Canterbury, made his option tor the rectory 
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(7) He had now 


procured the 
maſtcrſhip for 
Dr Nicholls, 


which was done 
pprely out of re- 
pe 


ct to bim, 
though not 


agreeable to the 


ſociety, 


From the re- 
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+ Dr Charles 
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SHERLOCK. 


reſignation addreſſed a kind letter of acknowledgment [F] for their extraordinary favours 
ſhewn to him during the courſe of his relation to them, the duties of which his infirmities 


had rendered him unable to 
and though 
viſitation of his dioceſe in perſon, 


form. His infirmities in truth 
for three or four years he applied himſelf to buſineſs [G], and made one general 
yet he was then viſited with a very terrible illneſs, 


began to affect him very much, 


which deprived him firſt almoſt of the uſe of his limbs, and of his ſpeech [H]. inſo- 
much that he could not be underſtood but by thoſe who were conſtantly about him : 
Yer ſtill the powers of his underſtanding continued in their full vigour, and under this 
weak ſtate of body, in which he lay many years, he reviſed, corrected, and publiſhed, a 
volume of his ſermons in 1755, which were followed by four volumes more [I] in 1756, 


[I A letter of thanks.] The letter was as follows: 


To the Treaſurers and Maſters of the bench of the two 
ſocieties of the Temple. 


Gentlemen, 
His Majeſty having been graciouſly pleaſed (in 
conſideration of my age and infirmities) to accept of 
my reſignation of the maſterſhip of the Temple; 
permit me to take this firſt opportunity of your 
meeting, after the receſs of the vacation, to return 
my thanks for your great goodneſs to me, during 
the continuance of the long courle of my miniſtry 
among you. 
It would be a ſatisfattion and a pleaſure to me to 
acknowledge theſe obligations, and to expreſs the 
ſenſe I have of them in perſon. But as I cannot 
promiſe myſelf, in the uncertain ſtate of my health, 
that I ſhall be able to do it in proper time(7), I 
beg leave to do it by writing, and to aſſure you, 
that I ſhall always remember the many inſtances of 
your favour to me, ſome of which were ſo- diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of your approbation of my ſervices, 
as I muſt never, I can never forget, and yet to 
mention them particularly might be conſtrued as an 
effe& rather of vanity than of gratitude. 
I eſteem my relation to the two ſocieties to have 
been the great happineſs of my life, as it introduced 
me to the acquaintance of ſome of the greateſt 
men of the age, and afforded me the opportunities 
of improvement by living and converſing with gen- 
tlemen of a liberal education, and of great leariting 
and exper.ence, 


I] am, 
Gentlemen, 
Vour molt obedient, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 
Fulham, | | 
Nov. 5, 1753. * THomas Lox box.“ 
[G] He applied himſelf to buſine/s.] When he was 
tranſlated from Saliſbury to this great and important 
dioceſe, though it was at an advanced age, his parts 
were in their full vigour, of which he gave ſufficient 
proof in the conduct of ſome points of no ſmall diffi- 
culty, both of a public and private nature, on his firſt 
eftabliſhment in the ſee. The papers and documents 
prepared by him on thoſe occaſions carried the marks 
of a maſterly hand, and ſhewed that the powers of his 
mind had loſt nothing of their meridiar. force and 
ſplendor. When age and infirmities had made large 
advances upon him, and the powers of his body were 
well nigh ſpent, he was ſo perfect a maſter of every 
branch of epiſcopal knowledge, that with all the diſ- 
advantages under which he laboured, he diſpatched 
the variety of buſineſs that came before him with 
eaſe to himſelf, and ſatis faction of thoſe who had oc- 
cafion to apply to him; and when general debility 
had at laſt poſſeſſed him, and taken from him the 
power of articulation and diſtin utterance, his con- 
ception was ſtill clear and ſtrong, and in this laſt tage 
of decline, he was able to diftate his thoughts to thoſe 
about him in broken words and ſentences, and has 
left behind him ſuch able decifions on ſome critical 
points of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, as ſhewed his judg- 
ment to be ſound and unimpaired, and would have 
done honour to his more vigorous aget. 
[H] He loft the uſe of his limbs and perch } There 
is nothing, perhaps, is more wo 


y of admira- 


8vo. 


tion under this uncommon ſtate of weakneſs and de- 
cline, than the extraordinary compoſure of his mind. 
Ic is one of the general characters of old age to be 
querulous and peeviſh, and indeed fickneſs and in- 
fir mities are apt to create a petulance and acrimony 
in the beſt narures, both young and old; but the 
great prelate we are ſpeaking of was a remarkable 
excepion to the general oblervation. Though he 
had naturally a quickneſs and ſenſibil ty of temper, 
age and ſickneſs were ſo far from ſtimulating, that 
they ſerved rather to ſmooth and ſoften it; as infirmi- 
ties increaſed upon him, he became more quiet and 
compoſed, and though in the common courſe of bu- 
ſineſs, and his general intercourſe with the world. as 
well as the interior ceconomy of his own family, in- 
cidents muſt have ariſen frequently that were dif. 
pleaſing to him, yet nothing could ever break in upon 
that conſtancy of mind, and that uniform tranquility 
and compoſure that ſo happily poſſeſſed him. Had 
the ſame caſe occurred in the reign of ancient Stoiciſm, 
What triumphs would have been ſung. what honours 
= to the great maſters and ſchools of ſcience ? 

hy ſhould iis due praiſe and honour be with-held 
from that true philoſophy which cometh from above? 
in which no man was more deeply practiſed than our 
truly Chriſtian prelate, whoſe happy ſtate of mind 
was the pure and genuine effect of it f. 

[7] His ſermons.) Original characters are rarely 
to be found in any claſs or profeſſion of men; origi- 
nal writers of any orders are but few, and feweſt of all 
perhaps amongſt the writers of ſermons. It is na- 
tural for a young preacher to take ſome writer of 
name and character as his model for compoſition, or 
he falls inſenſibly into an imitation of thoſe writers 
who happen to (uit beſt with his taſte and judgment, 
he borrows their matter, copies their method and 
manner, and works their ſpirit, ſentiments, and 
language into his own comp©ofitions; and in general, 
he that reads the beſt writers, and takes them for hi- 
pattern in writing, purſues the moſt * method 
of becoming a good writer himſelf. But a true ge- 
nius always lands on his own ground, his air, dreſs, 
and hgure, are all his own, and he diſdains to ap- 
pear in borrowed colours; he reads the books of 
others to ſtock his mind with, to excerciſe his reaſon, 
and to inform his judgment; but when he firs down 
to write, it is on rules and models that are the reſult 


t wis. 


of his own reflection, with materials ſuggeſted by his 


own imagination, and thrown into ſach order and 
method as are d:Qated by the natural train of his own 
ideas. - | 

If you compare the diſcourſes of the moſt eminent 
divines on the ſame ſubject, you will find a fimilarity 
a matter and method, or both. If you make the 
ſame experiment on the diſcourſes of this great man, 
the caſe will be far otherwiſe: You will fee new 
topics ſtruck out on the general argument; new model 
to ſupport the ſame general concluſion, and ſome. 
thing new perhaps in the arrangement of the matter. 
as well as in the application of it. There is in ſhort, 
ſomething in every diſcourſe that is peculiarly his 
own; it lirikes you at once in the light of an original, 
and you recognize at firſt ſight the genius and cha- 
racters of a great mfr. t 

Perſpicuity is a diſtinguiſhing charaQer of theſe, as 
well as of all his other compoſitions; a character that 
is eſſential to good writing ; the natural conſequence 
of a clearneſs and diſtinfineſs of conception, and a 
certain proof of it. Of all the writers I ever read, 
and of all the men I ever converſed with {for his con- 
verſation was in every reſpect fimilar to his more 
ſtudied productions) he had a fingular felicity in the 
diſpoſition or Arrangement of his matter, and 2 

al 


+ Dr Moſs's 
charge, as be - 
fore, 


gv which, beſides the excellence of having in common with the beſt productions in that 


© failed of placing it in the light that was moſt apt to 
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way, are particularly to be admired for their ingenuity and elegance“. He died July 1767, « 5, puts „ce 
in the eighty- fourth year of his age, having for ſome years ceaſed to enjoy himſelf with he publite' 
comfort, or to interfere at all with the affairs of the world. He was interred in the Ws ent 
church- yard at Fulham, in a vault made for the purpoſe, with a monument and inſcription clergy, wherein 
to his memory [K J. Beſides what has been already mentioned in refpe& of his character, ens 7 
the ſame author has given a farther account of it: Whilſt he was attending his charge the law, toth of 
at the Temple, and ſupporting it with, a dignity and ability that were far beyond his 3 wich 6 
years, he was taking the proper meaſures for appearing with like advantage in characters paterna! affee 
of another kind: He was by his ſituation connected with the gentlemen of the long robe; ans — 
and had by that means opportunities of contracting intimacies with the moſt eminent of 
that profeſſion, By thefe connections he was led inſenſibly into the ſtudy of the Eng- * 
liſh law, both civil and eccleſiaſtical ; and though the technical and mechanical part of 
law was not ſo much worthy of his attention, yet he was as well acquainted with the hiſ- 
tory of the law of England, with the origin and foundation of it, and with its general , 
rules and principles, in ſhort, as much a maſter of both branches of juriſprudence as a 
ſcience, as the molt learned of either profeſſion. All ſcience is founded in general maxims 
or propoſitions, from whence particular rules may be deduced, or truth in particular caſes 
may be ſought and determined; a man may carry in his memory an accurate regiſter of phi- 
loſophical experiments, or natural phænomena, without being a philoſopher; and he may 
be maſter of a voluminous common place of adjudged caſes, without being a lawyer, It is * 

a knowledge of the principle or cauſe that produces the effect in any experiment or phæ- 
nomenon that conſtitutes the philoſopher ; and for the ſame reaſon it is a knowledge of 
the general maxim or principle on which the judgment in particular cafes is founded, that 
properly makes the lawyer. It is in this ſenſe, that the great prelate we are ſpeaking of 
was a maſtcr of Engliſh juriſprudence, for though his knowledge of particular decrees and 
judged caſes could not be ſuppoſed as extenſive as that of the learned gentlemen of that 
profeſſion, yet he was poſſeſſed of thoſe general maxims of law and equity by which ſuch 
caſes are governed, and he was very happy in the application of them to any new caſe 
that came before him F. i 

It ſometimes happens that ſhining abilities ſerve rather to retard than accelerate a man's 
advancement in the road of promotion, and ſomething of this kind happened in the caſe 
of Dr Sherlock. The envy and the jealouſy of ſome who were concerned in directing the 
counſels of the government with-held him for man years from thoſe honours in his pro- 
feſſion, for which his great talents had defigned him. He was paſt the middle of life 
when he was promoted to the higheſt order of the church, and in conſequence of that 
to a ſcat in the upper Houſe of Parliament, and the knowledge he had acquired of the 
laws and conſtitution of England, enabled him to appear with greater weight and dignity, 
both as a governor of the church, and a Lord of Parliament. When he aſſiſted at the de- - 
liberations of that great aſſembly, on the arduous buſineſs of the nation, he was not con- 


tent to bear a ſilent teſtimony, but often- times took upon him an active part LI. The 
| art 


firike the imagination and convince the judgment. 
This happy art of methodizing his argument, this 
lucidus erde, as Horace calls it, is that which makes 


every ſubje& he undertakes ſo eaſy to the reader's me- 


mory, the idcas follow one another in a natural and 
regular train, and the connection is ſo clear and ob- 
vious, that if you once get into his plan of thought, 
your memory Carries you through without difficulty or 
trouble. 

[X] A monument and inſcription.} The inſcription, 
which was drawn up by Dr Nicholls, runs thus: 


In this vault is depoſited the body of 
The right Rev. Father in God Dr To. SnzzLocs, 
Late Bp of this dioceſe, formerly Mafter of the Temple, 
Dean of Chicheſter, and Bp of Bangor and Saliſbury. 
Whoſe beneficent and worthy conduct 
In the ſeveral high tations which he filled, intitled him 


[to the 
Gratitude ef multitudes, and the veneration ot all. 


His ſuperior genius, his extenſive 


And well applied learning, his admirable faculty, and 


Unequal power of reaſoning, as exerted in the expla- 
Of ſcripture, in exhortations to that piety and rr of 
He was himſelf a great example, and in defence eſ- 
»; een; Ret 
To 0 xp whcecia be Beek, and wil be tele es 
Without the help of this periſhable monument . 
VOL. VI. APPEN. | 


Underneath on another tablet is, 


He died on the 18th day of July, in the year 
Of our Lord 1761, and the 8th of his age. 
The powers of his mind continuing unimpaired 
Throughout a tedious courſe of bodily infirmities, 
Which he ſuſtained to the laſt with a moſt chearful 
And edifying reſignation to the will of God. 


On the fide of a monument to the memory of his lady, 
placed on the top of this, are theſe words: 


Judith Fountaine 
Was married to Dr Thomas Sherlock, 
Maſter of the Temple, Auguſt 8, 1707, 
Died July 23, 1704, 
Aged 77. 


[LI He often took upon him an actiwe part.] He gave 
a remarkable inſtance of his acuteneſs and courage not 
long after he was intitled to a feat in the Houſe of 
Lords. While he was yet Biſhop of Bangor, he o 

ſed the bill againſt penſioners, brought from the 
Houſe of Commons, Feb. 20, 1730-1, and upon the 
ſecond reading in March 1, the Biſhop of Bangor 
ſpoke againſt it, and alledged, That though the bill 
at firſt fight ſeemed to be a ſelf denying bil, and to 
* ſome particular members might perhaps prove ſo, 
yet he ſufpected the Commons, confidered' as a 


* Houſe of Parliament, would find in it a very | age 
s to 


enlargement of power: That whatever ten 
6 _ the balance between the powers eſſential * 
nan this 
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SHERLOCK. 
art of public and extemporaneaus ſpeaking is uſually acquired by uſe and practice, and his 
profeſſion and manner of life had afforded him no opportunity of exerciſing his talcnts in 
this way; yet when a fit occaſion offered, he entered freely into a ſhare of public buſineſs, 
and debated on ſuch points as became his ſtation, with thoſe who had the greateſt experi- 
ence and the beſt abilives in public ſpeaking. His firſt attempts in this way were the per- 
formances of a maſter; he delivered himſelf before the moſt auguſ aſſembly in the nation, 
with the ſame eaſe, elegance, and force, as if oratory had been the ſtudy and practice of 
his life, or as if it had been a giſt of nature, and not an art to be attained by time and ' 
exerciſe, But he was ſenſible of the reſerve that became his order and profeſſion in that 
place, and ſeldom roſe up to declare his opinion, except on points in which the eccl. ſiaſti- 
cal or civil conſtitution was eſſentially concerned, or by which the authority of the crown, 
or the liberties of the ſubject, were materially affected; and in what cauſe ſoever he ap- 
N peared he laid down a rule to himſelf, from which he never departed, and that is not to 
introduce foreign matter, to waſte the time and confound the judgment of his audience, 
but to adhere cloſely to the point in queſtion, and conſine himſelf to ſuch topics only, as 
tended directly to illuſtrate and confirm it. Were every ſenator bound to obſerve the 
ſame rule, the public, I apprehend, would be no loſers by it; it would at leaſt ſhorten the 
time, and leſſen the burthen of parliamentary attendance, and afford no ſmall relief to 
thoſe who are appointed to conduct the buſineſs of government. 
If he was ever prevailed on to engage on party ſubjects, or to co-operate with miniſters 
in ſupport of ſome contelted meaſure of government, it was never without the fulleſt 
- conviction of the rectitude of the caule, and on theſe as on other occaſions, when he en- 
tered the liſt in good earn-ſt, he ſpoke with that ſolidity of argument and maſterly 
_ eloquence, that it was no eaſy taſk tor thoſe who were molt praftiſed in public debates, to 
make a ſpecious reſiſtance, 
But though he did not decline engaging in any point of public and national concern, 
yet his attention was more eſpecially turned to ſuch as related to the church and clergy. 
It is not many years ſince an attempt was made in parliament to introduce a law (b), by 
which the rights of the parochial clergy would have been fundamentally affected; an at- 
tempt the more formidable, becauſe it was encouraged and ſupported by perions of diſlin- 


„ Th's was an 
Wrempt t1 ſetile 
a "certain and 

u varied a mal 


guiſhed rank in his Majeſty's government. This attempt was defeated, and the ancient ee d 
rights of the clergy ſecured, by the ſpirited oppoſition which was raiſed againſt it chiefly by vibes. 2 


his influence and authority, both within doors and without. In caſes of eccleſiaſtical la x, 
which have been brought before the pper Houſe of Parliament, as a court of juſtice, he 
has ſometimes had the honour of leading the judgment of that auguſt aſſembly, in oppo- 
ſition to ſome of the greateſt lights of the law, who had at firſt declared themielves of a 
different opinion, particularly in the caſe of an appeal to the Houſe of Lords, upon an eccla- 
ſiaſtical cate from Ireland. His learning, ſays one who had the beſt opportunities cf kn 4- 
ing him well, was very extenſive; God had given him a great and underſta;:.ig mind, 


a quick apprehenſion, and a ſolid judgment. Theſe advantages of nature he improved „ 


($) It was mani- 
feſtly written by 
ſome particular 

friend of the Bp, 
if not dictated at 
leaſt by himſelf. 


this conſtitution, muſt ſooner or later prove the ruin 
of the whole: That an independent Houſe of Com- 
mons, or ar independent Houle of Lords, was as 
inconſiftcnt with the conſtitution, as an independent, 
that is, an abſolute King: That whoever loves the 
liberty and laws of his country, would no more de- 
fire to ſee one than the other. Let bribery be pu- 
niſhed, let corruption be puniſhed, but not by giv- 
* ing ſo much ſtrength to one power of the conſtitu- 
© tion, as will make it able to over-bear the reit. This 
ſpeech made ſuch a noiſe without doors, that imme- 
diately after the ſeſſions was up, a long letter was 
printed in the News-paper in juilification of it, dated 
Cambridge, April 27, 1731, which begins thus (8): 
If a greater appearance of zeal againit bribery and 
corruption were a certain ſign of integrity, I ſhould 
* fclicitate you upon the preſent ſituation of a ſound 
* purity, but he who cries flop thief loudeſt, is not al- 
* ways the honeſteſt man in the crowd; knaves dare 
4 

4 


not, and honeſt men will not, defend corruption; and 
hence comes the general conſent in ſuch caſes. 

© But the queſtion is not, Whether bribery is a bad 
thing or no? which neither the honeſt nor diſhoneſt 
part of the nation will diſpute with you; the fingle 

oint is, Whether this method propoſed to ito 

Lads be an effectual method, and conſiſtent wit 
our conſtitution ? n 

* To clear this to myſelf, and to know upon what 
grounds ſome of unſuſpected characters attacked 
a late bill commonly called 4 bill againſt bribery 
and corruption, I got with ſome difficulty one of 
the printed bills, with the blanks filled up. As I 
heard that it related to places, penſions, and all re- 
wards and pratuities whatſoever from the crown, 
I read it in full expectation of finding every mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons made incapable of 
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taking or receiving in his own name, or in truſt, any 

place, penſion, res ard, or gratuity whatſoever ; but 

to my very great ſurprize, | found nothing like ic: 

* The bill creates no new incapacity, and had it paſted 

* into a law, any member might, notwithſtanding, 

have taken any reward, or any gratuity from the 

* crown which he could obtain. How then are bri- 

* bery and corruption ſhut out? The author then 

proceeds to recite the declaration ® in the words of * This is, thit 

the bill, and having enlarged upon the artful driſt he will not take 

and deſign of it, concludes in the following terms: en array ow 

* Upon this view, which I have given you of this 1 

* bill, and the conſequences thereof, it will not be while he is a 

* hard for you to apply properly the words of a learn- member, with- 

* ed prelate (one too long and too well known in ot cefherine 

* this univerſity to be ſuſpected here to be a fader c g ente 

for bribery and corruption) and ro fee upon what days: The er- 

foundation therein expreſſed of an independency to lect or refural of 

proceed from this bill to the Houſe of Commons was which to be 

grounded. Semen perjurys 

Ihe ſame pro- 

here are ſeveral other ſpeeches of our prelate fen extenas 

printed in the collection of the debates in parliament. to places and 

He ſpoke againſt Lord Bathurſt's motion in May penſions. Hf 

1733, for an account of the produce of the South Sea tet, and pro- 

Directors forfeited eſtates in 1720. He ſpoke to have —_—_— 

a clauſe in the mortmain bill in 1736, affecting the, 6 

benefit of Queen Anne's bounty for the augmentation 

of ſmall livings, but it was not carried” Alto the ſame 

year __ the bill -for the more eaſy recovery of 

tithes from Quakers: Likewiſe againſt the motion for 

declaring the ſentence of the high court of juſticiary 

in Scotland, Y nr Capt Porteous, in 1737. He alio 

made a long ſpeech in favour of the convention with 

Spain in 1738, and another againſt the bill for retail- 

ing ſpirituous liqugys in 1740. 


ol. iv. p. 41, 
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by induſtry and application, and in the early part of his life he had read and digeſted 
well the ancient authors, both Greek and Latin, the philoſophers, poets, and orators, from 
whence he acquired that correct and elegant ſtile which appears in all his compoſitions, 
His knowledge in divinity was obtained from the ſtudy of the moſt rational writers of the 
church, both ancient ahd modern, and he was particularly fond of comparing ſcripture 
with ſcripture, and eſpecially of illuſtrating the epiſtles and writings of the apoſtles, which 
he thought wanted to be more ſtudied, and of which we have ſome ſpecimens in his own 
diſcourſes. The ſame writer proceeds to mention his conſtant and exemplary piety, his 
warm and fervent zeal in preaching the duties and maintaining the doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity, and his large and diffuſive munificence and charity. The inſtances of his public 
charity, ſays he (i), are great and like himſelf, he has given large ſums of money to the cor- (3) Nicholl's 
poration of clergymens ſons, to ſeveral of the hoſpitals, and to the ſociety for propagating emen at be 
the goſpel in foreign parts, and at the inſtance of the ſaid ſociety, he conſented to print, at caps f the © 
his own charge, an impreſſion of two thouſand ſets of his valuable diſcourſes, at a very ®i®op's death, 
conſiderable expence, and they have been actually ſent to all our iſlands and colonies in 

America, and by the care of the governors and clergy it is hoped by this time they are all 

properly diſtributed among the people of thoſe reſpective colonies, to their great improvement 

in the knowledge of rational and practical Chriſtianity: And to mention one inſtance more 

of his great charity for the education of youth, he hath given to Catharine-hall in Cam- 

bridge, the place of his education, his valuable library of books; and in his life-time, and 


(1) Tt was much At his death, donations for founding a librarian's place, and a ſcholarſhip, to the amount 


enlarged in his 
lie- ume, by the 
acceſſion of that 
of his elder bro- 
ther, who dying 
unmarried, left 
him upwards of 
zo ol. fo that 


uon the who'e, 
he is reputed to - 


die worth more 


of ſeveral thouſand pounds. It has been already obſerved, that a few years after he was 

made Maſter of the Temple, on Auguſt 8, 1:07, he entered into a marriage with Mrs 

Judith Fountaine (c), a gentlewoman ot a good family in York'hire, in whom he was very (i) Se her mes 
happy: She was a woman of excellent ſenſe, and a moſt amiable ſweetne!'s of temper [ M]. amen. 

She ſurvived his Lordſhip two or three years, and dying on the twenty-third of July 1704, 

aged ſeventy-ſeven years, ſhe was interred in the ſame vault with him. He leaving no 

ue by her, his whole fortune, which was very large (except a few legacies) devolved u 


than 100,009 Sir Thomas Gooch, his ſiſter's ſon, by Dr Thomas Gooch, late Biſhop of Ely[], 


[M] A lady of a ſauect temper.) So much good berty of recommending him as a clergyman of merit 
ſenſe and ſweetneſs of temper intirely engaged the to the Duke of Newcaſtle for a Biſhopric, but the mi- 
Biſhop's affection, which he likewiſe carried to her niſter objecting his age as too young for that dignity, 
relations; of this we have the following inſtance : our Biſhop made this reply, Tour Grace, my Lord, was 6d Quan 
She had a nephew of her own name, Fountaine, who pleaſed to obtain a Biſhopric for Mr Stone before he had — 5 friend 
being bred to the church, not long after his having aztained to the preſent years of Mr Fountaine (9), to the family. 
attained a competent age, Dr Sherlock took the li- 
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HURLOE [Joux] an excellent ſtateſman, and ſecretary of 
ate to Oliver Cromwell when Protector, was the ſon of the reve- 


” 6 Vo rend Mr Thomas Thurloe, rector of Abbots Roding in Eſſex (4), ) He was :41. 
* 1 


where the ſecretary was born and baptized June x, 1616. He was edu- 
cated to the law, and alterwards recommended to Oliver St. John, 
a perſon of great eminence in that profeſſion, and ſucceſſively ſol- 
licitor general to King Charles I. and chief juſtice of the commo 
pleas ; by whoſe intereſt Thurlo- was, in the latter end of January 
| 1644-5, appointed one of the ſccretarics to the parliament com- 
miſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. In 1647 he was admitted of Lincoln's Inn; and in 


March the ſame year made receiver or cler«. of the curſitor's fines, worth at leaſt 3504. 
per ann. under the earl of Kent, lord Grey of Wert, Sir Thomas Widarington, and Bulſtrode 
Whitelocke, Eſq; commiſſioners of the great ical. With regard to the death of King 
Charles I, he declares that he was altogether a ſtranger to that fact, and to all the coun- 
ſels about it, having not had the leaſt communications with any perſons thereon (5). Fe- ) His letter ta 


bruary 11, 1650, he was choſen one of th keepers of the treaſury of the company of 


lated to that rec. 
tory Sept. 10, 


1612, and di-d 


there in the lat- 
ter end of 1633 
n Newecourt's Re- 
pertorium, 

p. 499 


Ir Harbcttle 


Orimſton in 


undertakers for draining Bedford Level, in tae iſle of Ely; and in March following, he State Papers, 

attended the lord chief juſtice S? John, and Malter Strickland, Eſq; ambaſſadors to the 1 f. 20. 
States of the United Provinces, as their ſecretary, with whom he returned in June 1631. 
About the beginning of April 10652 he was appointed ſecretary to che council of ſtate, and 
in June and September following, there were delivered to him a very conſiderable parcel of 
ſtate papers [4]. Upon Oliver Cromwell's aſſuming the protectorſhip in 1653, Thurloe 
became ſecretary of ſtate under hin tebruary 10, 16.,3--, he was made one of the 
maſters of the upper bench of the ſocicty of Lincoli's Inn [BJ. Auguſt 21, 1655, he 
had the care and charge of the pollage both forcign and land committed to him by the 
Protector. In September 1656, he was chuſen member of parliament for the Ifle of Ely. 
In the beginning of January 1637 was d.ſcovered the plot of Miles Sydercomb, againſt the 


[4] 4 great number of ſlate papers.) In the late 
biſhop Tanner's MSS. in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford, are the following account of them. Delivered 


out of the library of papers of ſtate to Mr Thurloe 


by Mr Randall, 17th of June, 1652, and at other 
times: 1. One great book of treaties with diverſe na- 
tions. 2. One book of negotiations with tne kings 
of Denmark and Poland (returned). Ore treaty be- 
tween his late ſacred majeſty and the king of Den- 
mark, by the duke of Buekingham and the earl of 
Holland, 1625. 3. A treaty with the king of Den- 
mark, with a ſeal of ſilver and gilt (returned). 5. A 
treaty between Henry VIII and the king of Den- 
mark (returned). 6. A copy of the treaty between 
the king of Sweden and of Denmark. 7. Propoſi- 
tions of the king of Denmark's ambaſſadors. 8. A 
treaty with Spain. 9. Inſtructions for Sir Henry 
Vane ambaſſador to the kings of Denmark and Swe- 
den, with his commiſſion to the king of Sweden, and 
o:her negotiations. 10. Sir Robert Anſtruther's ne- 
gotiations with the king of Denmark. 11. Thirty 
packets of Sir Henry Vane's, Sir Robert Anſtruther's, 
wich Mr Overly's negotiations in Germany, 12. One 
great book of letters from diverſe nations, with Sir 
James Spence's 1 with the Swediſh ambaſ- 
{ador. 13. The duke of Buckingham's inſtructions 
to the Swediſh ambaſſador. 14. Iwo packets of the 
king of Sweden's letters. 15. Two treaties between 
king James and the States in 1608. 16, One treaty 
between king James and the States in 1621. 17. 
One treaty with the States at Southampton in 1625. 
18. All the papers that he received from ſerjeant Brad- 
ſhaw when be was preſident, delivered out of the li- 
brary of ſerjeant Bradſhaw, and by him to Mr Thur. 
loe, being very many. 19. All Sir Oliver Fleming's 
negotiations in Switzerland. 20. Five bcoks of let- 


4 


ters to and from diverſe nations, delivered by Mr 
Scobeil. 21. One treaty with Spain, and twelve 
papers of inſtructions for the ſame place. Upon 
Thurloe's letter of the twenty-third of October, 
165 2, to Mr Raydall, there were delivered to Mr 
Thurloe on the 25th day following, theſe packets and 
papers. 22. Two great books of Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis from Spain. 23. Four great books of Mr 
Trumball's. 24. Ope book of Spain with the lord 
Cobham entire, 1558 to 1590. 25. One book of 


Sir John Digby's letters from 1612 to 1613. 26. 


One book of Mr Cottington's and Sir John Digby's, 
from 1609 to 1612. 27. Two books of Sir Thomas 
Edmonds, 1617 to 1619. 28. One book of Sir 
Lewis Lewknor, 1605 to 1606. 29. Letters from 
Sir Charles Cornwallis, 1605, 30. Twelve great 
packets of Sir Balthazar Gerbier's letters from 1636, 
1637, 1638, 1639. In all, twelve books and twelve 
packets of Sir Balthazar Gerbier's. [This is a true 
copy examined by me Tho. Raymond.] 

[B] One of the maſters of the upper bench of Lincoln's 
Inn.] The order for his promotion runs in theſe terms. 


Lincoln's Inn. 
Ad concilium ibid. tent. 
die Februarii anno Domini 


53+ 


It is ordered, that John Thurloe, Eſq; one of the 
utter barriſters of this ſociety, and now ſecretary of 
ſtate to his highneſs the lord Protector, be called, 
and is hereby admitted to be one of the maſters of the 
bench of this ſociety, and to enjoy ſuch privileges 
therein as other maſters of the bench do or ſhall 


enjoy. * 
Ed. Seys, C. N. D. pro hac vice. 


THURLOFE. 


ProteQor”s life [C J. It was about the beginning of the ſame year 1656-7 that he is fal 
in conjynction with the Protector and Sir Richard Willis, to uy Bore of — — 


King's party, and to have formed a de 


ſign to their ruin at one blow, and in a manner ex- 


tirpated the royal family [ DJ, However that be, it is certain, that April 9, 1657, Thurloe 
detected 


- [C] Sydercomb'r plot to kill the Prote&or.) Biſhop 
Burnet relating ſome remarkable paſſages concerning 
Oliver Cromwell, gives the following account of Sy- 
dercomb's plot. One Srowpe, ſays he, told me of a 
great deſign Cromwell had intended to begin his kin 
ip with, if he had aſſumed it. He reſolved to ſet 
op a council for the Proteſtant religion, in oppoſition 
to that De 2 fide at Rome. He intended it 
to conſiſt of ſeven counſellors, and four ſecretaries for 
different provinces, of which Stoupe was to have the 


- firſt. Stoupe had deſired all that were under the prince 


of Conde to let him know ſome news, in return of 
that he wrote to them. So he had a letter from one 
of them, giving an account of an Iriſhman new] 

gone over, who had ſaid he would kill Cromwell, 
and that he was to lodge in King-ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 
Wich this Stoupe went to Whitehall; Cromwell being 
then at Council, he ſent him in a note letting him know 
that he had a buſineſs ot great conſequence to lay 
before him. Cromwell was then upon a matter that 
did ſo entirely poſſeſs him, that he fancying it was 
only ſome piece of foreign intelligence, ſent Thutloe 
to know what it might be. Stoupe was troubled at 
this, but could not refuſe to ſhew him his letter. 
Thurloe made no great matter of it; ſaid they had 
many ſuch ſort of minutes ſent them, which ſigniſied 
nothing, but to make the world think the Protector 
was ia danger of his life; and to look too much after 
theſe things had an appearance of fear, which did 
not become ſo great a man. Stoupe told him, King- 
ftreet might be ſoon ſearched. Thurloe anſwered, If 
we find no ſuch perſon, we ſhall be laught at. So he 
ordered him to write again to Bruxelles, and · promiſe 
any reward if a more particular diſcovery could be 
made. Stoupe was much caſt down when he ſaw, 
that a piece of intelligence, which he hoped would 
have made his fortune, was ſo little confidered. He 
wrote to'Bruxelles ; but had no more from thence, but 
a confirmation of what had been wrote formerly to 
kim; and Thurloe did not think fit to make an 

ſearch, or any further inquiry into it, nor did he ſo 
much as acquaint Cromwell with it. Stoupe being 
uneaſy” at this, told lord Liſle of it; and a few 
weeks after Sydercomb's deſign to aſſaſſinate Crom- 
well near Brentford, as he was going to Hampten 
Court, was diſcovered. When he was examined, it 
appeared that lie was the perſon ſet out in the letters 
from Bruxelles. So Liſle ſaid to Cromwell, this is 
the very man of whom Stoupe had the notice given 
him. Cromwell ſcemed amazed at this, and ſent for 
Stoupe, and in great wrath reproached him for his 
neglect in 24 a matter of ſuch conſequence to 
him. Stoupe upon this ſhewed him the letters he had 
received, and put him in mind of the note he had ſent 
in to him, which was immeCiately after he had the 
firſt letter, and that he had ſent out Thurloe to him; 
at that Cromwell ſeemed yet more amazed, and ſent 
for Thurloe, to whoſe face Stoupe affirmed the mat- 
ter; nor did he deny any part of it, but only ſaid, 
that he had many ſuch advertiſements ſent him, in 
none of which till this time he had ever found any 
truth. Cromwell replied ſternly, that he ought to 
have acquainted him with it, and left him to judge 
of the importance of it. Thurloe defired to ſpeak 
in private with Cromwell. So then Stoupe was diſ- 
miſſed and went away,not doubting butThurloe would 
be diſcharged : but, as he underſtood from Liſle 
afterwards, Thurloe ſhewed Cromwell ſuch inſtances 
of his diligence and fidelity on all ſuch occaſions, 
and humbly acknowleged his error in this matter, buc 
im puted it Wholly to his care both for his honour and 
quiet, that he pacified him intirely. And indeed he 
was ſo much in all Cromwell's ſecrets, that it was 
not ſafe to diſgrace him, without deſtroying him, and 
that it ſeems Cn could not reſolve on. Thur- 
loe having maſtered this point, that he might further 
Juſtify his not being ſo attentive as he onght to have 
been, did ſo much ſearch into Stoupe's whole deport- 
ment, tha! he poſſeſſed Cromwell with ſuch an, ill 
opinion of him, that aer that he never treated him 
with any confidence. So he found how dangerous it 

VOL. VI. Arreao. | 


was even to preſerve a prince (as he called him) when 
a miniſter was wounded in doing it ; and that the mi- 
niſter would be too hard for the prince, even though 
IJ 37 472 was — — it“ (1). 

to extirpate the whols ly. 
The deſign was to ſend a meſſenger to L 


mips with only the two dukes of York and Glou- 
r his brothers, and a very few more, to a certain 
port in Suſſex, upon an appointed fixed day, where 
they-were promiſed to be received and ſapported with 
5 oo foot at landing, and 2000 horſe within one day 
after. It was determined by this cabinet council, that 
Sir Richard Willis himſelf ſhould contrive and ma- 
nage thoſe letters of invitation, in which the matter 
was to be urged to his majeſty, as the moſt hopeful, 
if not certain project for his reſtoration ; though, at 
the ſame time, the real deſign and reſolution was to 


ſhoot all the three brothers dead at their firſt landin 


The whole matter being thus formed by the triumvi- 
rate in Mr Secretary T hurloe's own office, was unex- 
— overheard by Mr Samuel Morland, the pre- 
ent under ſecretary ta Thurloe, who all the while 
counterfeited himſelf to be faſt aſleep upon E deſł in 
that office. This ing-nious gentleman, who for his 
parts had been choſen into that ſervice, had formerly 
married a French woman, who having been her ſelf 
induced by the particular intereſt and acquaintance 
of the earl of Arundel, by degrees had engaged her 
huſband to come in ſecretly with the King's party, 
and now being fully confirmed and rivetted in it by 
the horror of this contrivance, he reſolved at an 

hazard to defeat it: in order to which he immedi. 
ately repaired to the Tower to one major Hen/haw, 2 
loyal perſon, who was impriſoned there by Cromwell 
more for his being a known friend to the King, than 
for any particular practices againſt the preſent go- 
vernment. Morland being in a public ftation, and 


— — unſuſpected by the keeper of the Tower, 
and 


ikewiſe pretending to perform ſome ſecret ſervice 
for his maſter Cromwell, found an eaſy opportunity 
to procure Henſhaw, in company wi e warder 
himſelf, to go over and give the King an account of 
the matter as might ſecure him from future danger, and 
to defray thoſe expences, to give to each of them a 
hundred broad pieces of gold. All this was managed 
with the utmoſt privacy by Henſhaw, without any 
ſuſpicion of the warder, and at ſuch a nice conjuncture 
of time, that the King and his brothers had a very 
narrow eſcape. The King ſufficiently informed and 
cautioned, ordered a particular anſwer to be ſent to the 
letters of invitation, intimating, that he could not be 


ready ſo ſoon as the appointed day, which gave the three 


projectors ſome apprehenſion and ſuſpicionof the diſco- 
very; but not being ſatisfied with that anſwer, Willis was 
appointed to contrive other letters to the King, urging 
his majeſty to uſe ition, and not to lofs ſo faic 
an opportunity for his happy reſtoration ; but now 
the King's anſwer was, that he was not very well, or 
ſomething that appeared ſo frivolous, that they all 
juſtly concluded their project was diſcovered and loſt. 
This unexpected defeat gave them infinite uneaſineſa, 
not only for the greatneſs of the preſent diſappoint- 
ment, but for the infidelity of ſome one of their cabi- 
net council, which they had all reaſon to believe 
conſiſted but of three perſons : Willis having been 
formerly ſo eminent a cavalier, was moſt ftrongly 
ſuſpected by the other two, which made it the more 
difficult for him toclear himſelf ; and being now very 
reſtleſs, and juſtly conſidering and believing that 
Morland might, or rather muſt be the diſcoverer, he 


preſently took private lodgings, and ſent a ſecret 


meſſage to Morland, to come and meet him concern- 
ing a matter of great importance. Morland thought 
it by no means proper, or perhaps ſafe to decline the 
meeting, but imagining ſomething extraordinary in 
the affair, he cautiouſly took pocket piſtols with him, 
and went to the appointed place. There, inſtead of 
Sir Richard, he was met by anothec 2 who 

ivately carried him to another houſe, from whence 
- was conducted by a ſecond unknown meſſenger 
| O O o with 


(1) Burnet's Hiſe 
tory of his own 
Time, p. 78, 79. 
1 etters to his majeſty to come over in a ſingle 
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emorials. 
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foi an intended i 
he was, by the Protector's command, to give the houſe an account of that deſign, 
he accordingly did; and produced a printed book, called 4 Standard, and likewiſe a 
painted ſtandard which was taken, it being a red lion couchant, with this motto, Ve will 


= - (9 Whitelocke's high court of juſtice (c). Upon 


7 


T HU RL OE. Mal Done 
ected the plot of major-general Harriſon, and many others of the Fifth Monarchy men, 
>» - nfurredtion ; and two days after a report was made by him in parliament, that 


which 


rouſe bim up: and he had the thanks of the houſe given him by the ſpeaker, for his 
ſervices to the commonwealth and parliament, in this and many other particulars. July 13, 


the ſame year, he was ſworn of the privy council to the Protector, according to {be humble 


petition and advice; and November 2 following, he was elected one of the governors of 
the Charter-houſe, in the room of Dr Lawrence Wright deceaſed. February 4, 1657-8, 
he was made chancellor of the univerſity of Glaſgow in Scotland; June 1658, he concurred 
with Mr Whitelocke in adviſing the Protector to let the perſons who had been detected in 


a plot, 


be proceeded againſt in the ordinary courſe of trials at common law, and not by an 
the death of Oliver the ſame year, Thurloe, as priv 
counſellor, figned the proclamation in September of Richard Cromwell to be Protector (4). (4) lem ibid. 


On the 31ſt of December following, he was choſen member of parliament for the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge by 120 ſuffrages, a greater number than was ever known upon the like 
occaſion z a compliment which he repaid by declaring in the houſe of Commons Feb. 23. 
16:8-9, that though he was returned tor the rown. and borough of Wiſbich, and likewiſe 
for the borough of Hunting:/on, yet he made his el:Etion for the univerſity. April 21 fol- 
lowing, the Protector Richard acl iſ-+ w th him, lord Broghill, lord Fiennes, Sir Charles 


Wolſeley, Bulſtrode W hitelo« ke. 


of whom were for it except Mr Wh, 
Upor. NR. natd' quitting the protectorſhip, our ſtateſman con- 


agreed with Thurloe EI. 


with the like privacy to a third houſe. Here with 
the utmoſt caution he was carried ap three ur four 

ir of ſtairs, and then dowa az many into another 
— and at laſt into a dark denp cher where by 
the light of a candle he faw Sir Richard / himiclf, 
with a bible upon a table before h vir Richard 
told him plainly, that he had ſent tor ©. on account 
of the diſcovery of a ſecret of the bigneſt impor- 
tance, which could not potfibly be known to more 
than three perſons beſides himſelf Then naming the 


particulars, he laid his hand upon tue bible, and with 


a form of an oath and execrauon purged himſelf 
from being the diſcoverer of that ſecret, and told him 
he expected he ſhould make the ſame ſolemn purga- 
tion. Morland laying his hand upon one of his piſ- 
tols, with a ſingular preſence of mind and an air of in- 
nocence told him, he was ready to do the ſame upon 
this one condition, that he would give the leaſt in- 
ſtance or ſhew of reaſon, why he could ſuſpect him 
guilty of fo foul a treachery : all chis he did with 
1uch an unaffected and undaunted courage as really 
damped and defeated the deep management and ſub- 
tlety of the other, and ſo eſcaped an imminent dan- 
ger; but Morland afterwards declared, that if mat- 
ters had then come to extremity, he would certainly 
have ſhot Sir Richard dead upon the ſpot, rather 
than have hazarded the probable conſequences of 
that meeting. For this and other ſervices this gentle- 
man was afterwards rewarded with a knighthood, a 
penſion, &c. and complimented with further promiſes 
from the King and court. 
This account, which never yet appeared in print, 
came from his own mouth, md from Sir John Tak 
bot, confirmed by a third perſon of undoubted worth 
and honour, This remarkable ſtory, which, ſays the 
hiſtorian, was told me with great ſolemnity and ex- 
actneſs by Sir John Talbot and others, is wholly in- 
conſiſtent with a letter which I think myſelf obliged 
to ſubjoin ; unleſs we can ſuppoſe that the names 
Morland and Willis figniffled ſome other perſons, 
'The letter is from Morland to Sir Richard in theſe 
words : . 


«* Whereas I have heard how much you have 
ſuffered by a libel, bearing date the 3d of June, 
1559, charging you with a private correſpondence 
with Mr Secretary 'Thurloe, and his creatures; and 
that particularly ſince he was in Flanders in perſon, 
to inform the King of the particulars, by ſhewi 
him letters of yours, and receipts for money. 
think myſelf obliged, though a ſtranger to you, to 
be ſo far affiſting to your vindication as to declare 
and profeſs, that I was never in any part of Flan- 
ders in all my life, nor with the King beyond ſea, 
upon that or any other account, nor did ever ſhew 
him (as is affir med) any ſuch letters or bills of re- 


ene others, about diſſolving the parliament 3 moſt 


who was af a contrary opinion, in which he 
tinued 


ceipt for any moneys whatſoever. And ſo far was 
I from being in any cap-city of informing againſt 
you, that I do profeſs I knew not ſo much as your 
name, neither was I ever preſent in a private con- 
© ference between you and Mr Secretary Thurloe; 
* which, upon all occaſions, ſhall be eonſtantly teſti- 
* fied by, | 


Sir, 


* Your moſt humble ſervant, 


© $, MorLand.” 


If this letter acquit Sir Richard in this caſe, yet it will 
not clear him from what has been related in p. 727. 
of this hiſtory. How far it conſiſts with what the 
earl of Clarendon ſays in his laſt folio volume, 

5 22. to 525. of the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, I 
eave to the judicious and impartial reader (2). 


veral informations, received by the King from Mr 


loth to believe, till at length his good opinion of Sir 
Richard's integrity was ſhaken, by having ſome of his 
original letters diſcovering his treachery put into his 
majeſty's hands (3). 


Calamy, in his Life of Mr Howe, ſpeaking of this 
affair, has theſe words. I was told by a friend, that 
when he fignified in a way of diſcourſe to Mr Howe, 
that he had heard Richard reflected on as a weak 
man, he with ſome warmth made this return; How 
could he be a weak man, when upon the remonſtrance 
that was brought from the army by his brother Fleet- 
wood, he ſtood it out againſt the whole council, and 
continued the debate till four o'clock in the morning, 
having nom but Tharloe to abet him, maintaining, that 
the diſſolution of that parliament would be both his 
ruin and theirs ? Mr Howe ſaid, that Fleetwood un- 
dertook with folemnity, that if Richord would 
but comply with the propoſal that was made him, the 
army wonld not do him the leaſt damage; and he 
added, that when Fleetwood was afterwards put in 
mind of this, all the anſwer he returned was, that he 
thought he had had more intereſt in the army than he 
found he had (4). 


divine, born in the year 1630 at Loughborough in 
Leiceſterſhire, of which town his father was then mi- 
niſter, but he was ejected by archbiſhop Laud, on ac- 
count of his adherence to the puritans. Whereupon 
he went to Ireland, where he continued till the Iriſh 
rebellion, when he returned to England, and ſettled 
in Lancaſhire, where our author was educated in 
mmar and clufflcal learniog ; after which he was 

nt to Chriſt's college Cambridge, whence removing 

| to 


His (2) Eackard's 


lordſhip in thoſe places gives a general account of ſe- — of England, 
OOK 11, c. II, 


Morland againft Sir Richard, which his majeſty was p. 728, 74g» 4d 


(3) Clarendon's 


[LE] Whitelocke agreed with Thurlee.] Dr Edmund Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, laſt 


volume in Fol, 


(4) Calamy's 


This Mr John Howe was an eminent nonconformift Life of Howe 
prefixed to his 


Edit. 1724. Fol. 


mas Scot; but on the 27th of February following, upon a report from the council of ſtate, 


I HU RL OE. 
tinued in his office of ſecretary till January 14, 1659-60, when it was conferred: upon Tho- 
the parliament reſolved, chat Thurloe ſhould be one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and John 


Thompſon, Eſq; the other. In April 1660, he made an offer of his ſervice for the reſto- 


* Fati Oxon. 


ration of King Charles II[F]. In May 1660, the following votes paſſed in the houſe of 
commons in relation to him. | ; Pay Fears | ; 
May 15, 1660, Reſolved, That ſecretary Thurloe, being accuſed of high treaſon, be 
* ſecured ; and that the ferjeant at arms attending this houſe do forthwith put this order in 
execution. The qu«ſtion being put that the doors be locked, it paſſed in the negative. 
* Reſolved, That the firſt four; and three laſt, whoſe names are taken, to be the com- 
mittee for taking the examination of Mr ſecretary Thurloe, viz. colonel King, lord 
preſident Annefley, Mr Prynne, Mr Exley, colonel Bowyer, Mr Ireton, Mr Weſton, 
or any three of them, be a committee to take the examination of Mr Thurloe to the 
accuſation given againſt him; with power to fend for perſons, papers, and witneſſes ; 
who are to meet to-morrow, at three o'clock in the afternoon, in the Inner Court 
of Wards.” = 
June 29. Refolved, That Mr John Thurloe have free liberty to attend the ſecretary 
of ſtate, at ſuch times as they ſhall appoint, and for ſo long time as they ſhall own his 


* attendance for the fervice of the ſtate, without any trouble or moleſtation during ſuch his 


attendance, and in his going and returning to and from the ſecretary of tate ; any former 
order of the houſe notwithſtanding.” | 


After he was fet at liberty, he retired to Great Milton in Oxfordſhire, where he gene- 
rally reſided except in term time, when he came up to his chambers in Linconl's Inn. He 
was often invited by King Charles II. to engage again in the adminiſtration of public, or 
at leaſt foreign affairs, to which he ſeemed greatly averſe, being doubtful whether, as he 
ſhould be complicated with many other perſons of diflerent characters, he ſhould be able 
to ſerve his majeſty as well as he had done his maſter Cromwell, whoſe conſtant aim, as 
Thurloe obſerved to the King, was to ſeek out men for places, and not places for men. He 


to Oxfard he became bible clerk of Brazen-noſe college his party, that he has not ſo much as once in wri- 
in 1648, and took his firfl degree in June 18, 1649*, * ting, as I know of, intereſted Mimſelf in any frait- 
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Vol. ii, col. 69, He was madea demy of Magdalen college by the par- 
liament viſitors and afterwards a fellow, and in 16;2 
+ Mid. col. 99. he took the degree of A. M. T. Soon after this he 
See an account Commenced preacher, and became miniſter of Great 
of this noncon- Torrington in Devonſhire, and in 1654 he married 
formiſt miniſter the daughter of Mr George Hughes, miniſter of Ply- 
in athen. 22%" mouth, Efs was afterwards houſhold chaplain to 
He died ap. Oliver Cromwell when Protector, and became lectu- 
and was buried rer of St Margaret's Weſtminſter, but ſeems to have 
in the church of heen in a god meafure free from the fanaticiſm in 
Kingbrilge ia faſhion, and offended Cromwell greatly by preaching 
_ :« a againſt the notion of a particular faith, which the 
monument to his miniſters of his court mightily encouraged. It was a 
memory, with a common opinion among them, that ſuch as were in 
Latin inſcription an eſpecial manner favonred of God, when they 
2 by Mr prayed for themſelves or others, often had ſuch im- 
2285 reffions made upon their minds and ſpi:its by a divine 
hand, as ſignified to them not only that their prayers 

were heard in general, but that the particular mercies 

ſought for were certainly beſtowed : this, which they 

called a particular faith, Mr Howe ventured to preach 

againſt, though it was eſpouſed wet by his maſter. 

pon the death of Oliver he continued chaplain to 

Richard, and when the army had laid Richard afide, 

he returned to his people at Torrington, where he 

continued till the act of uniformity took place in 

Auguſt 1662, after which he preached for ſome time 

in private houſes in Devonſhire. In 1671 he went 

to Ireland, where he lived as chaplain to lord Maſſa- 

rene, in the pariſh of Antrim. But in 1675 return- 

ing to England, he ſettled in London, where he was 

highly refpeted not only by his brethren among the 

difonters, but by many eminent divines of the church 

of England, as Whichcot, Kidder, Fowler, Lacas, 


and others; eſpecially by Tillotſon, who uſually 
made him. a preſcnt of every ſermon which he 


L maps he travelled beyond ſea with 


rinted f. In Oy | 

copy of his ſer- lord Wharton, the following year ſettled ar 

mon on Joſhua Utrecht; about the year aſter that, on King James's 
iv. 15, upon 


| ubliſhing his declaration for liberty of conſcience, 
_ — e returned to:London, where he died April 2, 1705. 


expoſtulated with He publiſhed ſgveral fermcns, befides many other 
the dean, who ieces, a liſt which may be feen in Athen. Oxon. 
2 made by Mr Wood, who gives him the following character 
in the ab. While he was living: * ** a perſon, ſays the anti- 

* quary, of neat and polite parts, and not of that 


quent editions | | 
of that ſermon, * and unpleaſant converſe 2s 


Life of Tillot- + fion are; ſo moderate alſo and calm, in thoſe ſmal- * 
gn, 27 Birch, < ler matters under debate between the church and 
1753. $v0, 1 7 


4 


of bis perſua- 


* lefs and too buſy quarrels of this kind, but hath 
0 apphes himſelf who!ly to more beneficial and uſe- 
ful diſcourſes on practical ſubjects; in which un- 
* dertaking he hath acquitted himſelf ſo well (his 
books being penned in a fine, ſmooth, and natural 
* ſtile) that they are much commended, and read by 
very many conformiſts, who generally have him in 
ood eſteem. But what is more remarkable in his 
entiments of preſbytery is, that he is a great and 
ſtrict Arminian, and has been oppoſed in that point 
* by ſome of his own way ||. ET Athen, Oxon, 
[F] He offered his ſervice for the reſtoration of King Vol. ii. col. 1014, 
Charles II.] This 1 from the following paſſage 
of a letter of Sir Edward Hyde to Sir Jobn Green- 
ville, dated from Breda the 23d of that month. 


© I have, fince I ſaw you, received very frank over- 
tures from Secretary Thurloe, with many great pro- 
feſſions of reſolving to ſerve the King; and not onl 

in his own endeavours, but by the ſervice of his 
friends, who are eaſily enough gueſſed at. This 
comes through the hands of a perſon who will not 
deceive us, nor is eaſily to be deceived himſelf, ex- 
cept by ſuch bold diflimulation of the other, which 
cannot at firſt be diſcovered : yet it is enough ſuſpected 
by the — There is ſomewhat of curioſity ac- 
companies Thurloe's profeſſions, for he is very in- 
quifitive to know, whether the King hath any con- 
fidence in the geatleman *, or hath approached him 
the right way ; which he defires to know, only that 
he may finiſh what is left undone, or be able fur- 
ther to adviſe his majeſty what he is to do therein: 
The King returned ſuch anſwers as were fit, and 
deſires to ſee ſome effects of his good affections, 
and then he ſhall find his ſervices more acceptable; 
both theſe particulars the King thinks fit the gen- 
tleman ſhould know, that his majeſty may receive 
his advice, and to know alſo his opinion of Thur. 
loe, and whether he be able, if he were willing, to 
contribute much to his majeſty's ſfervice. Bat this 
being of ſuch a nature, as being commanicated 
may be turned to the prejudice of perſons, to whom 

his majeſty wiſheth no hurt, and may draw reproach 

upon himſelf and his counſels ; the King would not 

have you * — 4 tem to any perſon what- 

ever, except the gentleman himſelf, or Mr Morrice, 8 
becauſe poſſibly you may not at preſent be admitted 9 

to the gentleman, and then no inconvenience can Vol. vii. p. 897. 


General Monk, 
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died ſuddenly at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn February 21, 1667-8, and lies interred. 
under the chapel there, with this inſcription. | 


Here lies the body of John Thurloe, Eſq; ſecretary of fate to the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and maſter of the bench to this bonourable ſociety. He died February 21, 1667. And 


_ underneath, , 

Here lieth the body of Francis Brace, Eſq; a member of this fociety. He was ſon of 

Francis Brace, Eſq; of the town of Bedford, by Anne, one of the daughters and co- 

heirs of the late John Thurloe. He died on the 6th day of April 1721, in the 34th year 
of his age. ; 

| Mr. Thurloe was poſſeſſed of the manors of M bittleſey St Mary and Whittleſey St An- 

| drew, and of the rectory of Vbitileſey St Mary, in iſle of Ely and county of Cambridge. 

4 He rebuilt Wiſbich Caſtle, which he furniſhed juſt before the reſtoration, when the eſtate 

returned to the biſhop of Ely. He had likewiſe an eſtate of above 400 J. a year at Af. 

wood in Bucks. He was twice married; firſt to a lady of the family of Boyton,s who lived 

with him about three or four years, and had two ſons by him who died before her. His 

ſecond wife was Anne, third daughter of Sir Jobn Lylcott, of Eaſt Moulſey in Surrey, by 

Mary, heir of Nicholas Overbury, of Boſton on the Hill in Glouceſterſhire, and ſiſter to 

the famous Sir Thomas Overbury. By this lady he had four ſons and two daughters. Jabn 

died at Ameſbury in Wiltſhire, where he was interred. Oliver was married, but had no 

iſſue. Thomas, born in March 1659-60, was governor of James Iſland in the river Gambia 

about January 1678, where he died. Nicholas was bred to the fea, and was living in 

1678, Mary, the eldeſt daughter, married to Thomas Ligoe, of Burſell in Bucks; by 

whom he had Thomas Ligoe, Eiq; married to a ſiſter of John Hamilton, Eſq; and Eleanor 

married to the ſaid Mr Hamilton. Ame, the ſecond daughter, married Francis Brace of 

1 Bedford, by whom ſhe had John Thurloe Brace, Eſq; member of parliament for Bedford, 

ucloe, pre- and Francis Brace, Eſq. John Thurloe Brace married a lady of the name of Harris, by 

axed to bis State whom he had one fon Harris-Thurloe Brace, and a daughter Anna Maria, married to 

Birch, whence Godfrey Copley of Yorkſhire (e). 


this article is 


TRIMNELL [CrarLzs] biſhop of Wincheſter, a leatned and worthy divine, was 
born December 27, 1693, at Ripton-Abbots, in the county of Huntingdon, of which 

ace his father was rector [A], In the 12th year of his age he was ſent to Wincheſter 
chool, and admitted upon that foundation July 20, 1765. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his application and morals ; and exact obſervance of his duty to his ſuperiors, and 
2 gentleneſs of behaviour, which procured the efteem and affection of all that knew him 
through every part of his life. In 1681 he was removed from Wincheſter to New college 
Oxford, agreeable to the ſtatutes of both thoſe foundations, and brought more meekneſs 


and patience to the ſtudy of philoſophy than the generality of philoſophers carry from it (a). (a) Stephens's 


fun 
1 A) * oder was rector. ] oh father, Mr Charles Duo minus numero ſuæ ſobolis immtmor, mo 
| rimnell, was at Wincheſter ſchool, from whence : off . : : 
1 he ſucceeded to New college Oxford. In 1648 he P ya ages 1 ae Ton 
| was ejected by the viſitors appointed by parliament, a 3 1 „ e 
and ſome time after admitted a member of Queen's Liber: haben; pios, invicem amantes, modiſos, probes ; 
ww dry 4 2 * —— — and Optima pietatis ſuæ indicia et premia : 
(1) Carter's mit M. in 1655 (1). ntleman entirely un- quibus ſex in ipſo j ; ind, 
Hiftory of Cam- known to bim — him — living of Abbes. * * Gs We nary Foe — ; 
bridge, Abbots, worth more than 200 J. per ann. He reſided — 1 — — religuit, 
conſtantly at it above 45 years, and died there in Tres illoram ad preſbyteratum erectos, 
1702, in the 77th year of his age, and was interred Tres harum preſbyteris dicatas 
in the chancel of the church, where is a monument Omnes parentem ad tumnlum codem animo 
erected to his memory with the following inſcription, Y 
. ſaid to be written by his ſon-in-law Dr Downes, bi- Velts allo ac olim, ad templum 
ſhop of Derry in Ireland. Longo ordine ſequebantur 


. Obiit anno Domini 1702, etatis 77. 


Reverendi admedum wiri Canoti TRIMNELL Though he never had any other preferment, and his 
imony was ſmall, he brought up fourteen chil- 


p ol | * | — ho lived to be men an en, in th ſt 
7 „* . . g u, w 0 Wwom In E mo 
Ern reputable manner; and there are few inſtances of a 


Septem filiis totidemg; filiabus maritum beans family which has ſpread itſelf.in the world with more 
fortune and credit, Five of his ſons were edu- 


een nyo cated on the public foundations at Wincheſt 
8 1 48. on public foundations at Wincheſter and 
8 Inno Domains 1684, Poon 48 Eton. The ſons and daughters who ſurvived were : 
115, S re egents, 2 ati//ima. 1. Charles, biſhop of Winchefter. 2. William, dean 
Ale, utriuſq; academia alumnus, of Wincheſter. 3. Hugh, a to the King's | 
Utriuſq; ornamentum. banked, 15 ot * 4 Leiceſter and 
| * 1 chantor of Linco Mary, married to Mr. John | 
h > aged of e- a e Nn, Sturges, archdeacon of Huntingdon. 6. Anne, — 1 
cram, rebus aliquantulum pacatis, receptus eff, rieq to Mr Alured Clarke of Godmancheſter, in the \ 
Utrobig; et regi exulanti et ecclefter afflite fidehis, out of . untingdon. 4 er — married to 
Annas amplius xl V hujus ecclefie rector, Ir Henry Downes, bi 0 in Ireland. 
4 1 8. Catharine, married to Dr 3 — bd, biſhop 


Divini cullus et honoris windex conflantiſſimus ; 
5 b of Ely. And it is worthy of remark, that all the e Gen:ral Dic- 
| Charitatis & beneficentie opera promovit aſſidens, 2 children of theſe Pave been hitherto favoured tionary, in the 
Et bhortatu ſus et exemplo. wich equal ſaceeſi *. Append. p56 


Eo rgagis Chrifti pauperumg; memor 


*# 


TRIMNE L I. 


appointed preacher at the Rolls 


He wok his degrees in arts at the regular period, and entering into holy ders, be was 
Chapel, London, in the year of the revolution, by Sir Jaba 
Trevor, maſter of the rolls. In Auguſt, the following year, he attended the earl of Sun- 


derland and his lady in their journey to Holland ; and after their. return home, continued 


with them at Aluborp as their domeſtic cha 


plain. 


prebendary of Norwich. In 1694, his patron the earl of Sunderland 


December 4, 1691, be was inſtalled a 
preſented him to the 


rectory of Bodington in Northamptonſbire, which he reſigned in 1696, upon his ioſticution 
to Brington, the pariſh in which Althorp ſtands, in the ſame county, a living of no greater 
value than Bodington, and though he was deſired to hold them both. Auguſt the 3th, 
1698, he was inſtalled archdeacon of Norfolk; whereupon he procured leave of his noble 

patron to- reſign the rectory of Brington (notwithſtanding the remainder of his income did 


not exceed two bundred pounds 
Q — bi- 


| per ann.) in favour of Mr Downes, who had married one 
of his ſiſters (5). July 4, 1699, he accumulated both his degrees in divinity (c). During (O c of 


CUrx!iord dogry 3, 


boy of Derry in the controverſy that was carried on in the lower houſe of convocation in 1701, and the 


following year, he wrote ſome pieces 


ſhop B], and about this time he was made chaplain in ordinary to Queen Anne. In 1703 he 


was invited to 


as a candidate for _— of New college 
of the fellows, who looked upon him as the fitreſt perſon 


by a great number 
to keep up that ſpirit of diſcipline 


and learning, which had been, exerted with the greateſt credit and advantage to the college 


under their late excellent warden Dr Trattles : but, contrary to the ho 


pes and expectations 


of his friends, the election was determined in favour of Mr Bratbwayte [C J. In 1705, 
having had no parochial duty for ſome years, he undertook the charge of St Giles's pariſh, 
in the city of Norwich; and on the 4th of October, 1706, was inſtituted to the rectory of 
St James's Weſtminſter, on the promotion of Dr William Wake to the biſhopric of Lincols. 
Nor did he long continue without a feat upon the ſame bench, for January the 23d, 1707, 
he was elected biſhop of Norwich, in the room of Dr John Moore [D], tranſlated to Ely, 


and held the rectory of St James's by commendam for one year. 


In 1709, he publiſhed a 


charge to the clergy at his primary viſitation ; wherein he ſpoke with great freedom and 


judgment againft ſome prevailing opinions and practices [EI], which he thought prejudicial 


LB] Heawwrote ſome pieces in defence of the rights of the 
crown and the archbiſhop of Canterbury.] Theſewere 1. 4 
wvindication of the proceedings of ſome members of the lower 
houſe of conwecation, 4to, 1701. 2. The pretence to enter 
the parliament-writ conſidered, 4tQ, 1701. 3. An anſwer 


to a third letter to a clergyman in defence of the entry 1f 


the parkament-writ, 4to, 1702. 4. Partiality detected 
&c. a large pamphlet; and perhaps ſome others. 

[C] The election was determined in favour of Mr 
Brathwayte.) There was ſomething particular in the 
circumſtances of this election, + which will not be 
amiſs to give an account of. Thirty-one voted for 
Mr Brathwayte and twenty nine for Dr Trimnel, 
whereupon the ſcrataiars 
duly elected: but, according to the canon law, none 


can vote for himſelf in an election per ſcratiaium; and 
it being found that Mr Brathwayte's own vote had 
been given for himſelf, it was inſiſted upon that Mr 


Brathwayte could not be duly elected, becauſe he had 


good votes, which was not the major 2 wa 
y elec- 


ſentium required by the flatutes, there being 
tors preſent. Upon this bottom an appeal was made 


to the viſitor Dr Mus, biſhop of Wizchefter, agaiuſt 
the validity of che election. One of the biſhop's aſ- 


ſeſſors 


ave no opinion; and the other, Sir Fobn 
Cooke ( 


of the arches) was clearly of opinion that 


the election was void, and thereby a devolution made 


to the biſhop, who, in conſequence of ſuch devolu- 

tion, might nominate whom he pleaſed; but he choſe 

(2) College Re- rather to r the election valid, and Mr Brach- 
giſter, wayte duly elected (2). 


op made a diſtinguiſhed figure in his time, and 
inted ſeveral occaſiohal ſermons, which were col - 
and publiſhed, with others never before printed, 
; in two volumes 8vo, with an epiſtle to the reader by 
3) He had been the famous Dr Samnel Clarke (3); who aſſures us 
is domeſtic they were written by a 

chaplain ſeveral piety and virtue, ſo deſervedly famed throngh 
— —_— parts of the world for his extenſive knowledge and 
was another. Accurate judgment, ſo ſteady in his adherence to 
bee their articles the real intereſt of his country through all changes 
in this work, 
all occafions the true ſpirit of the proteſtant religion ; 
fo judicious, laborious, and conſtant a both 

— and after his advancement to the 

nity, and particularly ſo exad 
miner of pfactical caſes and 
the world bad reaſon. to expeft 
VOL. VI. Arrenp, 


ared Mr Brathwayte 


* (P] In the rom of Dr John Moore.) This nen 
1 


perſon of ſuch wor get A 


of times ; and eminent in his zeal for promoting on 


i dig - 
and 42 
queſtions m divinity * that 


ro 


and uſeful-works; had not the continual application to 
the duties of his epiſcopal office; his perpetual read:neſs 
to collect with much time and care, out of his immenſe 
library, materials for learned men, who were writin 
upon all forts of uſeful ſubjects, and his unwearie 
pains in relieving both the temporal and ſpiritual 
wants of the poor, who perpetually applied to him 
from all parts; left him little, very little time, for his 
own private ſtudies. King George I. at the inſtance of 
lord viſcount Townſhend, purchaſed the biſhop's li- 
brary, which contained twent, thouſand volumes, for 
fix thouſand pounds, and gave it to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, where it now makes the beſt part of the 
public library. ; 

[E] He publiſhed a charge againſt ſome prevailing 
28 and practices ] This will be beſt explained by 
the fallowing extracts out of ir, * 1. The three prin- 
* cipal opinions that have been revived of late wich 
* ſome zeal in behalf of the clergy, are, The inde- 
* pendence of the church upon the flate; The piawer of 
* offering ſacrifices, properly ſo called; and The peer 
* of forgiving fins: all of them, I am perſuaded, er- 


* ronegus, in the manner they have bcen urged, and 


* no way agreeable to the doctrine of the - 6a of 
Engiand about them. 2. The making more things 
follow our ſacred function than can fairly and 
plainly be grounded upon it, will never adv:.nce our 
character with wiſe and conſidering men, tuch as 
we ſhould defire all men to be ; but muſt be a real 


power in things within the compaſs of buman au- 
thority ; and a right to offer ſacrifice properly ſpeak- 
ing; and a commiſſion to forgive fins directly and 
immediately, may and will weaken the grounds 
and occaſions of the reformation ; and give our ad- 
verſaries of the church of Rome, as well as others, 
great advantage againſt us; but can never, I am 
« perſuaded, advance the intereſt of the chriſtian re- 
6 ligion in general, or of our church in particular. 
He added an appendix to the Charge, in anſwer to 
* ſome authorities that had been produced from an- 


» 
« prejudice to us. Qurpretending to an independent 


+ cient writers, in favour of the independence of the 


church upon the ſtate ; which, he ſays, he did the 


rather, becauſe he thayght the peace both of church 


© and ſtate more / immediately concerned in it, and 
* could not but apprehend miſchief coming to bath, 
from 2 on ſo new among thoſe wha call 
* themſelves members of the church af England; a 


church, chat has hitherto been as much diſtinguiſh. d. 
=". 


p 


&c where he 16 


in defence of the rights of the crown and the archbi- m. «5 « 
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t the tree intereſts of the church of England in pirticalar, and of teligive in gener W], 


1710 he printed a fpeech 
the impeachment againſt Dr Sacheverell, for 
4 2 — wh ration 


in the State 
Trials. 


in the houſe for paying him the uſual comp 


appeared de t 
E 


made in the houſe of lords, in ſupport of the fecond article of _ 


ſuggeſting and maintaining, that rhe tolera- 


granted by law it unreaſonable and unwarrantable, &c (d). In 19 lo- ix he preached 
a ſermon before the houſe of lords, which gave ſo much diſtaſte that no motion was made 
Iiment of _— This oecafioned 
repreſentations of the ſermon, which made it neceſſary for him to iſh it]; when & 
rate, wrie, and reaſonable a . 
Soon after the acceſſion of 


mic 


He publiſhed ſeveral 
1. (which he always 


eſpouſed) he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to his majeſty, in which office he continued 


to his death. 


In Auguſt 1721 he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Wiachefter, and in 


the ſame year elected preſident of the corporation of the ſons of the clergy. Both theſe 


honours he enjoyed but a fhort time. Havi 


been in a weak and languiſhing ſtate of 


body for many years, he died at Farnham Caſtle, Auvguft 15, 1723, leaving —— 


© as it has been ſupported, by rejecting that claim. 
In a 1 1707, before the ſons of the 
clergy, he had expreſſed himſelf in as ſtrong a man- 
ner upon this ſubject : © Let us take care, ay's he, 
that while we maintain the diſtinctien and dignity 

* of our axder, we do not ſuffer ourfelves to be car- 
tied into a r interelt from that of thoſe who 
are not of our order, or from that of the ſtate. —- 
For we cannot pretend to be a farate body without 

. * making the wer kind of ſchiſm, and the neareſt to 
„ |; — 
< *ynagined: nor can any chi ive ter advan- 
i — thoſe other ſchiſms, es dieb the pence 
of tie church, than our dividing ourſelves, in any 
* degreep from the true intereſt of that government 
to which we belong. —In his Charge he cenfured 
a paſſage in fayour of a proper ſacrifice, from Mr 
Jobn Johnſon's ſecond part of The clergyman's wade 
(4) Ses his ar- ecm (4), (in the note upon the ſecond apoſtolical 
ticle in the Sup- canon) which Mr Johnſon defended in a poſtſcript to 
Element. a pamphlet called, The propitiatory ablation. The bi- 
replied in vmdication af what-tie had faid on 

that ſubject; and afterwards mſerted the ſubſtance of 

his reply in the body of the ſecand edition of his 


Charge. 

Beide, the opinions already mentioned, he de- 
elared himſelf againſt the modern practice of ing 
the bidding prayer before ſermon, as not ſo agreeable 
to the nature of the ſervice; the long and general 
practice of the church; or the deſign of the 55th 
canon. And he obſerved from authority, that the 
« bi Ravrs and FLteTCHiR, Tvbo drew wp the 
* 55th canon, always uſed a form of their own; and 
* that among the biſhop of Lincoln's {Williams] ar- 
« ticles of enquiry at his viſitation in 1641 are theſe. 
© . .. Do you know F oy arſon, vicar, or carate, 
that never pray before their ſermons, but bid the 
* people pray, or uſe any other new or extraordinary rite 
or ceremony not «warranted by law Tou are to preſent 
* them.” 

At another viſitation in 1716, he delivered a circu- 
lar letter to his clergy, the principal defign of which 
was to remind them of the evident ſeaſonableneſs of 

the cautions he had before given them againſt parti- 
cular opinions, newly revived ; it a 
by the event, that they had in fa& paved the way for 
ſuch an indifference to the ds of the reformation, 
as to give life and ſpirit to the cauſe of a popiſh pre - 
tender, in whoſe favour a rebellion had been raifed, 
which was juſt happily ſuppreſſed. 

CF] Mad it neceſſary for him to publiſh it] In the 

reface he declares, that che reader has it exattly 25 
it was delivered, without any akeration, * and I be- 
« Heve he will find, continues he, that there is no 
ground for thoſe characters, which have with ſo 
much liberty been fixed upon it. —I dare appeal to 
all that know me, that my whole conduct has been 
* hitherto peaceable in itſelf, and reſpectful to my ſu- 
« periors. The defign of the diſcourſe is, to 
* againft the-abuſe of power on one hand, or 1 
on the other, and to fhew that there is a common 
duty, which extends irſelf equally to thoſe who are 
in any kind of authority, and thoſe whoſe ier it is 

' © tobe in ſubjection. But though he ſpoke with the 
utmoſt abhorrence of the ba/ene/; and hac tei of the 


* 


King's murder, and the confuſions that . upon 
i 
— he iat 


it, and of the tyranny of a crafty and di 


this did not make ſufficient amends 
2 


in favour of che rights af che which was a 
topic very unſuitable to the politicks of thoſe who 
were then at the head of the public affairs. How- 
ever, the reader will judge for Fim elf, from the fol- 
lowing extracts of fuck paſſages in the fermon ws 
wert thought the maſt exceptionadle : * The adviſers 
* of ſupplying his majeſty's wants by ſame very ex- 
traordinary methods are generally condemned; bo- 
* cauſe, as they made liberty and property preca- 
* rious, fo they broke that confidence between prince 
+ and *. Which ſhould abvays be mat ninti 
* preferyed, and apened 2 gap to —__k nike 
* confuſions that afterwards lowed. ſpeak this 
the more freely, becauſe I have no notion of doin 
* zuftice on one fide, at the expence o iajeftice «> 
* the other; and becauſe the known, and beſt ndug- 
* cates for the royal cauſe have thought it incumbent 
* on them to acknowledge, that theſe new ways were 
* very wrong ſteps, and did naturally tend to create 
: . * urbance.— A. agg ow not of them - 
clves in any points (vin. of authority) to the 
* prejudice of the 2 fo ſhould — pre- 
* tends to them, put them n. For this 
is not only to the hurt of that conflicution, to which 
* they belong, but of the rulers themſelves, whoſe 
* power they oftener deſtroy than advance, by wk. 
* ing KR off from its proper foundation, the lope by 
* which they command rhe ſubjeQ's obedience. I am 
* ſore the s that have with great iniquity, 
* cially of late, been treated as the ſavourers 2 
* lion, have not ſo learned the chriſtian doftrine of 
* obedience and patience. They have hitherto prac- 
* tiſed it with ns great deference to her moſt excellent 
* majeſty, and to all ia authority under her, with as 
* tender a reg»1d to the whole conſtitution, and with 
* as true a love to their country, as thoſe who are 
* the forwardelt to reproach them with any want of 
* this kind. We ſhould think of che things that 
* make far our true 12 - . and theſe, by the grace 
* of God, we 'hould fand, if. . we 
* truly to anfwer the hamiliation enjoined on (this 
* bfack and ſorrewful day ; = day to be had in fad 
and laſting remembrance of all, and to be obſerved 
dy a general repentance, with '« particular amend. 
* ment of thoſe, who ure eonſeious to themfetves of 
* the want of any due regard to the anthority of the 
© prmee, or the rights ot the people, from a love of 
* arbitrary power in the one, or faction in the other.. 
{G] He publifbed ſeveral -other ſermons.) 2 
1. Oz the Huntingdonſpire feaſt, 1697. 
thankſgiving for be peaer FA Ryfwiek. 3. Os the. 
„ the victory Blenheim, 170g. 4. Before 
the ſons of the clergy, 1107. 5. Faft ſermon before the 
heufe of commons, 1707. 6. Charity fermon at Norwich, 
1708. 7. Farewell ſermem at St m, Wiftminfter, 
1708. 8. Oy hy no our ſucceſſes, before 
the houfe of lards, 1708. 9. Before the ſociety for the 
propagation of the goſpel, bc. 1709. 10. 4 fpital - 
mon, before my lord mayor, &c. 1110. 11. 4 colft&4ion 
ſermon, at Tunbridge Wells, 1711. z. Bebe the fo- 


ciety for reform of manners, 711. z. A ita. 
ſermon, 17t5,., 14. 4 colſe&ion ſermon, at Turbridge. 


Wells, 17ts. 


5 
ried. kA Maria, daughter of 
Dr William Titbor, then biſhop of Oxford, and af. 
terwards of Dutham, he had two fons, who died in 
their infancy. She died in 1716 ; and in 1 
| mart 
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„FAN, 443 
Me archdeacen Stephens, rector of Drokitford in Hampthire, preached his forreral for- 

men [I] in the cathedral church of Wincheſter, where he lies buried under a plain ſtone / 

of black marble, with an inſcription{K]. By the particular direction of his will, he was 
interred near the tomb of #/illiew of Wykebam, the munificem founder of the two col- 

letzes from which his ſather and brothers, as well as himſcif, had recrived their education ; 

on which account he took all occaſions of ex ſt grateful i 

concern for the proſperity of thoſe noble foundations. He was indeed, what biſhop Bur- 

net ſays of him, a worthy perſon in all reſpects (e). He had a very ſerious and devont (-) Hey of tis 
tern of mind, and performed the duty of every tation with the gremeſt exatinels, not- V. 1 7363 
withſtanding the weakneſs of a conſtitution broken in the early part of life by long and 
t faſtings, and too diligent an application to his ſtudies ; but this had no effect 
upon his mind, which was calm and compoſed at all times; the wneaſineſs he fuſfered from 
an ill habit of body never made him uneaſy to others. He was of a very «ffedtionate, 
meck, and gentle nature; and though be had a good deal of warmth in his temper, he 
Jubducd it fo effectually by reflection and habit, that he was hardly ever fern in a paſſion, 
| but behaved in all the private as well as public circumſtances of life, with great modera- 
tian and firmneſs of ſpari 


> for he was very courteous and 

regard to thoſe parts 

His rebukes -were conveyed in few words, and thoſe 
delivered with a fort of uneaſmeſs for the acceflity of them ; but akhough they were few, 
and ſmaotber than oil, yet were they very ſwords ; for to an underſtanding heart, they 
ſeemed to receive an aggravation of anger from that very meekneſs which endeavoured to 
ſoften them. He was of a temper incapable of ſolliciting favours for himſelf, or his 
nearęſt friends, though he had the tendereſt affection for them. He was very much dif- 
pleaſed at the appearance of an importunate application in others, and always avoided it 
in his own conduct: and notwithſtanding all his relations have proſpered very much in 
the world by his means, their ſucceſs has been owing rather to the credit and influence of his 
character, than any direct — made by him. The nobleneſs of his mind appeared, 
as by many other inſtances, ſo eſpecially in his candour and generoſity of ſpirit, and contempt 
of money ; of which he left ſo many marks in every place where he lived, that he had nei- 
ther ability nor occaſion to perpetuate his memory by any poſthumous charities. He did 
not conſider his revenue as deſigned for the private advantage of a family; but as a truſt 


married Mrs 2 r of Joſeph ow of des utriuſq; ſedis epiſtopales, 

the Temple, Eſq; and of Sir Rowland Wynne, e 3 

of Noſtell in Yorkſhire, Bart. who ſurvived him. ug iy pfins 2 9 
[1j] Archdeacon Stephens preached hi: funeral ſermon.] a — redditæ. 

This gentleman, from whoſe ſermon I have borrowed | I denique fuit _ 

two or three paſſages, ſays further of him, that, he Quem eccleſia habuit integerrimum antiſtitem, 

* had a certain elegance and delicacy of taſte, which Nui clerum et populum fibi ſum 

© paſſed into every part of his life; that, he had a p * * 

* quick infight into men, and preſently diſcovered xemplo * 

6 : wn reigning paſſion ; yet no man ever beheld the Eruditione edocuit, 


« follies of others with more candour and with leſs Digmitate rexit, 

0 yu that 4 4.— * 2 — — — 5 c | 

6 addreſs, an in his authority ;—wiſe with- - : py 

© out the affeQation of cunning ; mand © ww with- Deen reFpub lice fimul experts off fili anti gu, 
* out the baſeneſs of flattery; reſerved without mo- In diſſimilibus rerum ac temporum wicibus 

* roſeneſs of temper ; cloſe without ambiguity of Eundem, et ſui fimilem, 

* ſpeech; and great without the noiſe of great- Libertatis patrie, et ſalutis publice. 
« neſs.” g VT 


IXI Buried under a plain flone with an inſcription Animo, confilio, opere, 
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pon it.] The inſcription runs thus: Indefeſſum fautorem : 
; | | Quem in vicina Wiccami ſchola inflitutum 
M. S. Wiccamici fui Ieti exceperunt, 

CA TainnaziL, S. T. P. Ut que collegia ernaverat al 

Primum Norvicenfis, Ea patrocinio ſus fovrret epiſcopms : 
Dein Wintonienſis epiſcopi, Gans doin ics 
Utriaſque Hioceſeos clers Pofihabita fol ** 1 cpulchri 
* Hic juxta fundatorem fuum tumulari 
uit enim 


Teflamento curavit. 

Obiit xv die Augafti 
. chriffiane pccxxinm 
LE tatis ſexagefimo 

decime fexte. 

i Kun 


Epiſcopus [fi ſuis alius) ad apeſloli normam rite compoſitus 
Ore, habitu, . geſtu, ac ſermone nog jutos 
In excipiendis omnibus ęlAlt᷑ iyot 
I moderando clero ts Anno 
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as much of this power as any clergyman has had fince the reformation, he raiſed 


TRIMNELL. 


i AND ed for the — his _ the maintenance ox of 
reli , the promoting a example amongſt his c | 
general encouragement of religion and learning. He was not leſs q ualified for 
his high ſtadon by his abilities than his conduct ; for he had an excellent turn for buſineſs, 
and a quick apprehenſion, He was very well verſed in the divinity controverſies, and 
immediately diſcerned the point on which the diſpute turned, and pared off all the luxu- 
riances of writing, He had read the ancients with great exactneſs, and, without quoting, 
often mingled their fineſt notions with his own diſcourſe, and had a particular eaſineſs and 
beauty in his manner of converſing, and expreſſing his ſentiments upon every occalion. 
With his other excellencies, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of mankind ; which being 
adorned by an affable and polite behaviour, gained him the general eſteem of the nobility 
and gentry, His known penetration and judgment recommended him ſo ſtrongly to the 


favour and confidence of thoſe who were at the head of affairs in the latter 'part of his 


life, that he was chiefly, if not ſolely adviſed with, and entruſted by them in matters 
which related to the filling up the principal offices in the church: and though che 


lic odium or enmity againſt himſelf on that account, becauſe his ſilence, moderation, and 
prudence made it impoſſible for any one to diſcover the influence he bad, from his con- 
verſation or conduct; a circumſtance almoſt peculiar to him. He was too wiſe àa man 
to increaſe the envy, which naturally attends power, by an inſolent and haughty behaviour, 


.and too good a man to encourage any one with falſe hopes; for he was as cautious in 


making promiſes, as he was juſt in performing them; and always endeavoured to ſoften 
the diſappointments of thoſe he could not gratify, by the good nature and humanity with 
which he treated them. Theſe ſeparate characters (rarely blended together) of an excel- 
lent ſcholar, and 2 polite well-bred man; a wiſe and honeſt ſtateſman, and a devout ex- 
emplary chriſtian, were all happily reconciled in this moſt amiable perſon, placed him 


and 
9 in the opinion oſ the world, that no one ever paſſed through life with more 


— 


eſteem and regard from men of all — parties, and a 1 


gg +, 


YERTUE [Gone], an eminent engraver on and 

a diligent collector of antiquities relating to that A _ to be 

recorded both for the diſtinguiſhed induſtry of his hand, as alſo for 
the amiable ſincerity and integrity of his heart, as appears from the 
enſuing account, drawn from his own memoirs, in which the 
higheſt praiſe he ventures to aſſume is founded in his induſtry. 
How many men, in a higher ſphere, have thought that fingle qua- 
lity conferred many ſhining others; the world too has been ſo com- 
plaiſant as to allow their pretenſions. Yertue thought the labour of 
his hands was but labour. The Scaligers, and ſuch book - wights, have miſtaken the 
drudgery of their eyes for parts and abilities; nay, have ſuppoſed it beſtowed wit, while 
it only ſwelled their arrogance and unchained their ill-nature. How contemptibly would 
fuch men have ſmiled at a ploughman, who maintained himſelf authoriſed to abuſe others; 
becauſe he had turned up more acres of groundy and yet he would have toiled with more 
advantage to mankind. 

George Vertue was born in the pariſh of St Martin's in the Fields, London, in 1684. 

His parents, he ſays, were more honeſt than opulent (a); if vanity had entered into his ( His father 
compoſition, he might have obſerved the antiquity of his race; two of his name were RY 3 
employed by Henry VIII. in the board of works ; but I forget, a family is not antient, b's $r# cor ing 
if none of the blood were above the rank of ingenious men two hundred years ago. Wed uu 

About the age of thirteen, he was placed with a maſter who engraved arms in plate, binn the 
and had the chief buſineſs in London, but who being extravagant, broke, and returned to _ 
his country, France, after Vertue had ſerved him between three and four years: as the . ur »uther's 
man miſcarried, though by his own fault, the good-nature of the ſcholar has concealed ur gan a 
his name. As it is proper the —_— of letters ſhould be acquainted with the minuteſt | 2 
circumſtances of a renowned author, I queſtion if Scaliger would have been fo tender. — 

Returned to his parents, Vertue gave himſelf intirely to the ſtudy of drawing for two 9 
years, and then entered into an agreement with Michael Vandergucht for three more, = 
which term he protracted to ſeven, engraving copper plates for him, when having re- | 
ceived inſtructions and advice from ſeveral printers, he quitted his maſter on handſome - 
terms, and began to work for himſelf : this was in 1709. . The firſt twelve-month was 
paſſed in drawing engravings for books. The art was then at the loweſt ebb in England, 
the beſt performers were worn out, and the war with France ſhut the door againſt 
recruits z not only acrimony, and the animoſity of faction, diverted public attention 
from the common arts of amuſement. At that period the young ſcholar was recommended 
to Sir Gotlfrey Kneller, whoſe reputation, riches, parts, and acquaintance with the firſt 
men in England, ſupported what little taſte was left for virtù, and could ſtamp a cha- 
racter wherever he deigned the | granny my author mentions with dutiful ſenſibility, 
what joy this important p ion gave his father, who had his education warmly at 
- heart, and who dying ſoon after left a widow and ſeveral children to be ſupported by our 

ſcarce fledged adventurer z his own words ſhall tell how he felt his ſituation, how little 
the falſe colours of vanity gave a ſhining appearance to the morning of his fortune. 
I was, ſays he, the eldeſt, and the only one that could help them, which added cir- 
© cumſpection to my affairs then, as well as induſtry to the end of my life.” | 

In the intervals of leiſure he practiſed drawing and muſic, learned French, and a little 
Iralian ; it appears, that he afterwards acquired Dutch; he ever conſulted in the originals, 
all that had been written in thoſe three languages on the art to which he was devoted. 

His works began to draw attention, and he found more illuſtrious patrons than Kneller. 
Lord Somers employed him to engrave a plate of archbiſhop Tillotſon, and rewarded 
him nobly : the print will ſpeak. for itſelf, It was the ground-work of his reputation, 
and deſerved to be ſo; nothing like it had appeared for ſome years, nor at the hour of 


its product. on had he any competitors. Edelinct was: dead in France, White in England, 
Van Gunſt in Holland. If ſeems, ſays he himſelf, as if the ball of fortune was toſſed up 
to be a prize only for Vertue. One cannot attribute ſucceſs to a lower art, than to aſcribe 
it to accident; the compariſon is at once modeſt and ingenious. Shade of Scaliger, which 
.of your works owed its glory to a dearth of genius among your cotem ies ? | 

In 1711 an academy of painting was. inſtituted by the chief performers in London; 
Sir Godfrey Kneller was placed at the head; Vertue was one of the firſt members, and 
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VERT UE. 
« K i e 
drew there for ſeveral years. To the end of that reign he continued to engrave portraits 
from Kneller, Dahl, Richardſon, Jervaſe, Gibſön, and others. 

On tie acceſſion of the preſent royal family, he publiſhed a large head of the King from 
a painting by Kneller : as it was the firſt portrait of his mazeſty many thouſand were ſold, 
though by no means a laborious or valuable performance; however it was ſhewn at court, 
and was followed by thoſe of the prince and princeſs ; all concurred to extend his buſi- 
neſs. In any receſs from that he practiſed in water colours, ſometimes attempting por- 
traits; oftener copying from antient and curious pieces, which he purpoſed to engrave. As 
early as 1713 he commenced his reſearches after the hves of our artiſts, and began his col- 
lection; to which he added prints by the farmer maſters, and every thing that could tend 
to his great work, tke hiſtory of the arts of England. Wherever he met with portraits 
of the performers, he ſpared no pains in taking copies. His journies over England were 
with the ſame view, which are noted in the courſe of his life. Theſe travels were aſſi - 


duovuſly employed in making actual gueſſes, obſervations, and memorandums of all he ſaw. 


His thirſt after Biitiſh antiquities ſoon led him to a congenial Mecanas, That munifi- 
cent collector Robert Harley, ſecond ear! of Oxford, early diſtinguiſhed the merit and 
application of Yerize. The univerſal gratitude of the latter, expreſſed on all occaſions, 
imply the bounty of the patron. The earl's generous and unparalelled encouragement of my 
wn.crtakings, by promoting my ſtudious endeavours, ſays he, gave me great repuiation and 


advantage over all other profeſſor: of the ſame art in England. Another leſſon of humility ; 


how ſeldom is fame aſcribed by the poſſeſſor to the countenance of others! the want of 
it is complained of. Here is an inſtance, perhaps a ſingular inſtance, where the influence 
is acknowledged alter the death ot the bene: actor. 

Another patron was Heneage Finch, earl of Winchelſea (who died in 1726) whoſe 
picture he painted and engraved, and who being preſident of the ſocicty of antiquaries on 
their revival in 1717, appointed Vertwe, who was a member, engraver to it. The 
prints publiſhed by that ſociety from curious remains, were molt of them by his hand as long 
as he lived, are a valuable monument, and will be evidences that ht body is not uſeleſs in 
the learned world; The univerſity of Oxford for many years employed him to engrave 
their almanacks ; inſtead of infipid emblems and devices, of no longer duration than what 
they a orned, he introduced views of public buildings and hiſtoric events: for he ſel- 
dom reaped benefit from the public, without repaying it with information. | 

Henry Hare, the laſt lord Coleraine, an antiquary and collector as his grandfather had 
been, is numbered by Vertue among his protectors. His travels were dignified by copy- 
ing for this lord, who bore the expence, which would have debarred him from viſiting 
many objects of his curioſity if at his own charge; and he made theic journies more de- 
lightful by explaining, taking draughts, and keeping a regiſter of what he ſaw. This was 
the cafe in a journey he took with lord Colerain to Saliſbury, Wilton, and Stonehenge ; of 
the latter he male ſeveral views. Wilton he probably law with only Engliſh eycs : amid 
leg ons of warriors and emperors, he tought Yaxdyck and Rubens, Holben and Inizo Jones. 
An antique and modern virtus/o, might mhabic that palace of arts and never interfere ; an 
ant. ent indeed would be a little ſurpriſed, to find fo many of his acquaintance new bap- 
tized. Earl Thomas did nut, like the popes, convert pagan chicts into chriſtians ; but 
many an emperor acts the part at Wilton ot ſcarcer Cæſars. | | 

In 1726 Vertue, with Stephens the hiſtoriographer, viſited St Albans or Verulam, and 
Gorhambery; at the latter, he made a drawing from a picture of Sir Francis Bacon. 

Great part of his time was employed for lord Oxford, fur whom he engraved portraits 
of Prior, Sir Hugb Middleton, &c. for the duke of Montague, he did Sir Ralpb Winwood; 
for Sir Paul Methuen, Ciriez, archbiſhop Warban from Holben's original at Lambeth ; 
and for lord Burlington. Zucchero's Queen of Scots. 

His prints growing numerous, many per ſons were deſirous of having a complete col- 
lection, he made up ſets for Sir Thomas Frankland, Mr Weſt, lord Oxford; for the laſt in 
three large volumes, carried down to 1741, and fold after the late lord's death to the late 
carl of Aileſbury for fifty guineas. "Ip. 3 

In 1727 he went to Wimpole for a week, and thence made a tour with lord Oxford, for 
ſix weeks more, to Stamford, Burleigh, Grantham, Lincoln, and Welbeck, one of the an- 
cient feats of the counteſs of Oxford; where, after the earl's death, ſhe aſſembled the por- 
traits of her anceſtors to a prodigious number of years, of many an illuſtrious race. 
Thence they paſfed to Chatſworth and York, where Vertue had the pleaſure of converſ- 
ing with Francis Place, who had been intimate with Hallar; trifling circumſtances to 
thoſe who did not feel what Vertue felt. Vertue drew up an account of his progreſs, and 
preſented it to his patron, | | an 

For ſome years his ſtages were marked by noble encouragement, and by opportunities 
of purſuing his favourite erudition; he was invited. whither he would have wifhed to make 
pilgrimages; for the love of antiquity is a kind of devotion, and Vertue had different 
fers of ſaints. In 1728 the duke of Dorſet called him to Knowle. Humble before his 
ſuperiors, one conceives how his was heightened at the entering of ſo venerable a 
pile, realizing to his eyes the ſcenes of many a waking viſion. Here he drew ſeveral of 
the poets. But he was on fairy ground; Arcadia was on the.conhnes; could be aro 
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VERT UE. 
encut ſion to Venſhnſt? One may judge how high his enthuſiaſm had been wrought, 
th. mortiggatioa he expcviles at not finding 44 portrait of Sir Philip Sydney. ” 
Ia 1730 xppeares! his twelve heads of poets, one of his capital works. Though pt 
was but & Hier art, he treated her with the affection of a relation; he had collected man 
notes 7001142 the profeſſors, and here and there in his MSS. are ſome Might attempts of 
lis ven, buc ge was of too timid and correct a nature to ſoar where fancy only guides; 
truth was his provinc:, and he had a felicity uncommon to antiquaries, he never ſuffered 
l imagination to lend him eyes; where he could not diſcover, he never ſupplied. 

A't-r his ports, of which he propoſed to enlarge the ſeries, it was his purpoſe to give 
fers or claiſes of other eminent men. This was the firſt idea of illuſtrious: heads, a hint 
afterwards adopted by others, and at laſt taken out of his hands, who was beft furniſhed 
with materials for ſuch a work: ſome branches he executed himſelf with de ſerved applauſe. 

About this time he went again to Oxford, copied ſome original paintings, and took an 
account of what portraits they have of founders and benefactors, and where depofited. 
Thence to Glouceſter, to draw the monument of Edward II, having for ſome years been 
collecting and making drawings of our Kings from images, miniatures, cr oil paintings; 
a work ſoon after unexp: fteuly called forth. In his return, he ſtopt at Burford to view 
the family of S.r Thomas More, and viſited Ditchley and Blenheim. His next tour was to 
Cambridge, where he had b en privately engaged to draw by ſtealth the portrait of old 
Mr Thom:s Baker, of St John's college, then an eminent antiquary, earlier ia his life 
the modeſt author of that ingenious and poliſhed little book, Reflections upon learning. 

Vertuc's next conſiderable production was the heads of Charles I, and the loyal ſuf- 
ferers in his cauſe, with the.r charafters ſubjoined from Clarendon : but this ſcarce was 
Gniſhed, belore appeared Rapin's Hiſtory of England; a work, ſays be, that had a prodi- 
gious run, eſpecially aſter tranſiating, inſomuch that it became all th: converſation of the 
town and country. The noiſe being heightened by oppoſition and party, it was propoſed 
to publiſh ic in folio by numbers. Thouſands were fold every week. The two brothers, 
Enaptens, engaged Vertue to accompany it with figures of Kings, and fi.irable decorations : 
this undertaking employed him for three years. A fair copy, richly bound, he preſcnted 


to Frederick prince of Wales at Kenſington, A volume of his beft works he gave to 
the Bodleian library. 


In 1734 he reriewed his journies about Fngland with Roger Gale, the antiquary ; they 
went to St Albans, Northampton, and Warwick. In 1737 the earl of Leiceſter carried 
him to Pexſburft ; and at the end of the ſume year, lord Oxford took him again to Oxford, 
to Common I erney, the ſeat of the maſter of the rolls, to Warwick, Coventry, and Bir- 
gringham, and to lord Dighy's at Coleſhill, to view the curious 1 of Queen Eliza- 
. beth's proceſſion, ſiace removed by the late lord to Sherborn Caſtle in Dorſetſhire. oy 
returned by 3!rarfcrd (Vertue did not want for de votion to Shakeſpear) by Mr Sheldon's 


at Meſton, where there ate a few curious pictures; they ſaw Blenheim and Mr Waller's at 


Bec on: field. Next year he went into Hertfordſhire, to verify his ideas about Hunſdon, the 
ſubject, as he thought, of Queen Elizabeth's progreſs ; the old lord Digby, who, from 
tradition, believed it the Queen's proceſſion to St Paul's, after the deſtruction of the ar- 
mnaca, was diſpleaſed with Vertue's new hypotheſis, The fame year he ſaw Windſor, and 
1opham's collection of drawings at Eton. 

He next engaged with the Knaptons to engrave ſome of the illuſtrious heads, the greater 
part of which were executed by Houbraten, and undoubtedly ſurpaſſed thoſe of Vertue, 
yet his performances deſerve nor to be conteraned, as they were by the undertakers, and 
the performer laid afide. Some of Houbraken's were careleſsly done, eſpecially of the 
moderns; but Vertue had a fault to dealers, which was a merit to the public, his ſcrupu- 


lous veracity could not digeſt imaginary portraits, as are ſome of thoſe engraved by Hou- 


braken ; who living in Holland, ignorant of our hiſtory, and uninquiſitive into the truth 
of what was tranſmitted to him, engraved whatever was ſent. I thall mention two in- 
ſtances; the heads of Carr earl of Somerſet and 1 Thurloe are not only not ge- 


nuine, but have not the leaſt reſemblance to the perſons they pretend to repreſent. Vertue 


was icommode, he loved truth. 
Towards the end of 1738 he made another tour with lord Oxford through Kent and 
Suſſex, vined Rocheſter, Canterbury, Chichefter, Portſmouth, Southampton, and Win- 
chajter ; and the principal. ſeats, as Petworth, Goodwood, Stanſted, and Cowdray ; this laſt 
acne worth an antquary's journey. Of all he made various ſketches and notes, always 
preſenting a duplicate of his obſervations to lord Oxford. : 
He had yet another purfuit wich I have not mentioned; no man had ftudied Engliſh 
coins more ; and part of his reſearches have appeared in his account of the two Simons. 
He {till vantod to viſit the Eaſt of England. In 1739 his wiſh was gratified, lerd 
Colcraine, who had an eſtate at Walpole, on the borders of Norfolk, in Lincolnſhire, 
carried him by Wagſted, Mouſham, Gosfield, Edmondfbury, Sir Andrew Fountair's, and 
Houghton, to Lynn, and theace to Walpole ; in which circuit they ſaw many churches, 


and other ſears. | 
valuable work, his 


In 1740 he publiſhed propofals for the commencement of 2 very 
biftorit prints, ken with extreme labour and fidelity, and executed in a moſt ſatisfact 


manner. Quce!: Elizabeth's progrels he copied exactly in water colours for lord Oxford, 
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VERTUE. 

| who was ſo pleaſed with it, that he ſent Vertue and his wife a preſent of ſixty ounces of 

plate. But thus arrived at the ſummit of his modeſt wiſhes, that is rewarded for illuſtrat 

ing Engliſh hiſtory, his happineſs was ſuddenly daſhed, he loſt his noble friend the earl, 

who died June 1741. Death, ſays he emphatically, removed one that had been the ſupport, 

cherifher, and comfort of many others, who are left to lament, but none more heartily than 

Vertae | So ſtruck was the poor man with this ſignal misfortune, that for two years there 

is an biatus in his ſtory, he had not ſpirits even to be minute. | 

In 1743 he was a little revived, by acquiring the honour of the duke of Norfolk's no- 

tice, for whom he engraved the large plate of the earl of Arundel and his family. For 

his grace too he collected two volumes of the works of Hollar, chiefly of thoſe engraved : 

from the Arundel collection; and _—_ formed another curious volume of drawings, 

from portraits, monuments, pedigrees, &c. of the houſe of Howard, the duke made 

him a preſent of a bank note of 100 J. 

His merit and modeſty ſtill raiſed him friends. The counteſs doweger of Oxford alle- 

viated his loſs of her lord; their daughter, the dutcheſs of Portland, he mentions with +» 

equal gratitude ; the late duke of Richmond and lord Burlington did not forget him, among 

the artiſts they patronized. But in 1749 he found yet a more exalted protector; the 

late prince of Wales ſent for him, and finding him maſter of whatever related to Engliſh 

antiquities, and particularly converſant in the hiſtory of King Charles the Firſt's collection, 

which his royal highneſs wiſhed as far as poſſible to reaſſemble, he often had the honour 

of attending the prince, was ſhewn his pictures by himſelf, and accompanied him to the 

royal palaces, and was much employed in collecting prints for him, and taking cata- 

logues, and ſold him many of his own miniatures and prints. 

He had now reaſon to flatter himſelf with permanent fortune ; he ſaw his fate linked 
with the revival of the arts he loved ; he was uſeful to a prince who trod in the ſteps of 
the accompliſhed Charles; no Hugh Peters threatened a havock to the growing collection, 
but a filent and unexpected foe drew a veil over this ſcene of comfort, as it had over 
the former. Touched yet ſubmiſſrve, he ſays, after painting the prince*s qualifications, and 
the hopes that his country had received of him, but alas! mors ultima rerum]! O Gad, 
thy will be done. Unhappy day, Wedneſday March 20, 1751. His trembling hand in- 
ſerted a few more memorandums of prints he engraved, and then he concludes his me- 
moirs in melancholy and disjointed ſentences : thus—obſervations on my indifferent health, 
and weakneſs of ſight increaſing, and loſs of noble friends, and the encouragement from 
them leſs and leſs daily this gs Wang worſe in appearance begins with 1752. 

He loft his friends, but his piety, mildneſs, and ingenuity never forſook him; he la- 
boured almoſt to the laſt, ſollicitous to leave a decent competency to his wife, with whom 
he had lived many years in tender harmony. His volumes of the works of Hollar, 1 
have mentioned here and elſewhere, and the reſt of his works, will appear in the en- 

| ſuing liſt [A]. 

He Kea? July 24, 1756, and was buried in the Cloiſters of Weſtminſter Abbey, on 

the zoth following, with this epitaph. 


Here lies the body of Gzoxocx VerTuE, 
Late engraver, 
And fellow of the ſociety of antiquaries. 
He was born in London, 1684, 
And departed this life on the 24th of July, 1756. 


With manners gentle, and a grateful heart, 
And all the genius of the graphic art; 

His fame will each ſuceeeding artiſt own, 
Longer by far than monuments of ftone. 


A] The lift of his works.) This lift is much too Beſborough bought there his copies in water colours 
long to find room here. It conſiſts of above 500 ar- of England, as I did, continues Mr Walpole, a 
ticles diſtributed into claſſes; containing, 1. Royal piece of Philip and wn from the original at Wo- 

rtraits. 2. Noblemen. 3. Noble women. 4. Bi- burn, which he intended for his ſeries of his hiſtoric 

ops. 5. Clergymen. -6. Chancellors, judges, and prints. There too I purchaſed his drawings taken 
lawyers. 7. Minifters and gentlemen. 8, Phyfi- m Holbein, and fince his death, the beſt piece he 
cians, &c. 9. Founders, benefaQtors, &c. 10. An- ever painted, a ſmall whole length of the of 
tiquaries, authors, mathematicians. 11. Poets and Scots in water colours. The ficit print he publiſhed 
muſicians. 12, Foreigners. 1 3. Hiſtoric prints with was a ſmall head of the ducheſs of Marlborough, the 
two or more portraits. 14. Tombs. 15. Plans, rat-catcher's head from Fe/che his ſecond. e were 
views, churches, buildings, &c. 16. Coins, medals, followed by hyrus in the clouds, with two En 
buſts, ſeals, charters, gems, and ſhells. 17. Frontiſ- liſh verſes ; William prince of Orange from V andyte, 
pieces, head and tail pieces. 18, Miſcellaneous. Be- ſmall half length mezzotinto; a ing Venus with 
fides many plates for the ſociety of antiquaries, pub- three Cupids and a Satyr, from Coype/. His beſt 
liſhed in their two volumes; and a ſeries of Oxford pieces were Mary Queen of Scots, from Dr Mead's | 
almanacks for ſeveral years; and perhaps ſome plates original; archbiſhop Parker with books before him ; 22 Sir Jof, 
which have not, ſays my author, come to my Know- archbiths e Tillotſon fitting in a velvet chair ; William — — — 
bog.” His collection of books, prints, miniatures, Lloyd of Worceſter fitting in a chair in his li- yerney, matter 


wings being ſet to ſale May 17, 1757, lord brary, one of his moſt capital works (1). . the rolls, 
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Two other | » a ae: gon: jaded, afirced the following Lies in the news 
pape. een 21” ele nh vic, l 83 3 1 9 
Iop\ 4.4.3 Prout artiſt, ceaſe thoſe deeds to paint in ene, „f liff 2c, 7 
Which: far above the praiſe of men have ſhone; e 
Why ſhould. your {kill fo vainly thus be ſpent, L 
For Vertue ne'er can need a monument. 


IF 
Another. | 
Troubled in mind, and preſs d with grievous ſmart, 
Her happy manſions left the graphic art 
And thus to ſcience ſpoke : What can it be? 
Is famous Vertue dead? Then ſo are we. 


Theſe are well meant hyperboles on a man who never uſed any. He was fimple, modeſt, 
and ſcrupulous ; fo ſcrupulous that it gave a particular ſlowneſs to his delivery; he never 
uttered his opinion haſtily, nor haſtily conſented to that of others; he grudged no time, 
. no induſtry to inform himſelf ; he thought might beſtow a litle too of what he 
wiſhed to know; ambitious to diſtinguiſh himſelf, he took but one method, application; 
acquainted with all the arts practiſed by his „to uther their productions to the 
public, he made uſe of none; he only lamented he did not deſerve ſucceſs, or it he miſſed 
it, when deſerved, it was ſome merit that carried ſuch baſhful integrity as far as it did go. 
He was a ſtrict Roman Catholic; yet even thoſe principles could not warp his attach- 
ment to his art, nor prevent his making it ſubſervient to the giory of his county. His 
partiality to Charles I. did not indeed claſh much with his religion; but he has preſerved 
more monuments of Queen Elizabeth, Whatever related to her ſtory he treated with a | 
patriot fondneſs ; her heroes was his. His were the firſt thought of engraving the tapeſtry ) The account 
in the houſe of lords; his the project of giving a ſeries of prote ſtant biſhops ; for his can- , e l en- 
dour could reconcile toleration and ry. He had a brother John Vertue, from whoſe gr. ven, edit. 
drawing George engraved the infide of the abbey church at Bath. | 2703: — 
The length of this account, I flatter myſelf, concludes Mr — vm will be excuſcd, trom tte Ver- 
as it contains a few particulars which are not foreign to the ſubject (5), and which con- £4. e 1 
comitantly illuſtrate the hiſtory of arts, : Walpole, 
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AGSTAF FE [Tnomas]), an eminent divine and writer among 
the Nonjurots, was deſcended of a gentleman's family in Warwick 
ſhire, and born Feb. 15, 1645. He received the firſt part of his 
education under Mr Wood, at the Charter-houſe ſchool, from whence 
he was ſent to Oxford, and admitted commoner of New-Inn hall 
in 1660 (3). Proſecuting the academical ſtudies with a commend- 
able diligence, he took the degree of A. B. October 15, 1664, and 
commenced A. M. June 20, 1667 (5). As ſoon as he arrived at (5) Fadi Oxon. 


entered into holy orders, being ordained Deacon by Dr John Hacker, '" 3 


(-) Athen, 


Oxon, vol. ii. 


> 


SH: > 
Gen. Dict. from 4 q 
the information a 


of Nicholas Sal- the Canonical age, he 
mon, LL. 3. Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, June 6, 1669, and prieſt by Dr Joſeph Henſhaw, 

Bifhop of Peterborough, on the 19th of November following, and was inſtituted by his 
Lordſhip the ſame day to the rectory of Martins-thorp, in the county of Rutland. Af- 
terwards he lived as chaplain in the family of Sir Richard Stow, in Buckinghamſhire, 
and April 12, 1676, entered upon the curacy of that church. On December 6, 1684, 
King Charles II. collated him to the Chancellorſhip of the church of Litchfield, together (% The cere- 
with the Prebend of Alderwas, in the ſame church, into which he was inſtituted by formed at the 
Archbiſhop Sancroft; and on the fourth of March following, he was preſented by fir of Pere 
Henry Compton, WP: of London, to the rectory of St Margaret Pattens, in that gs, ai the Rev, 
city (c). He held theſe benefices till the revolution in 1688 [4], when he was deprived of 5, geg. 
alls preferments for not taking the new oaths. After which he practiſed phyſic many gate, where 
years in London with good ſucceſs, wearing his clergyman's gown all the while, and "7 an n 
February 23, 1693, he was conſecrated Biſhop, by Lloyd, Turner, and White, the de- — 
prived Biſhops of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough (4). He profeſſed this title to his contecrared fat- 
death, which happened October 17, 1712, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age, after hav- n_— 
ing given many proofs of good parts and learning. He publiſhed many pieces in defence Hicks: at the 
of the conftitution, both in church and ſtate, according to the Nonjuring ſyſtem [BJ. He rape 
was qualified to detect and expoſe the ſophiſtry of his adverſaries. With great zeal, and fora. 


(Ant. Wood 
fays he was 
rector of the 
united pariſhes 
ot St Margaret 
Pattens and dt 
Gabriel, Fen- 
church-ſtreet. 
Athen. Oron. 
abi ſupra, 


fragan of Iyſ- 


[4] He held theſe prefirments till the revolution. 
During which time he printed the following ſermons, 
1.A — preached at Stow in Bucks, Sept. 9, 1683, 
on Prov. i. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, Lond. 1683. 
2. A ſermon preached at Guildhall, Nov. 23, 1684, 
1 Cor. viii. 12. Lond. 1685. 3. A ſermon preached 
at St Margaret Pattens, July 26, 1685, on 1 Kings, 
i. 5. 4. A ſermon preached at St Mary Le Bow, 
Nov. 24, 1680 1 Pet. iii. 8. Lond. 1688. 

[B] A to the Nonjuring /y/iem.] Theſe are, 
1. A lit the author of the late _ the 
country, oc Mond by a former letter to a member of the 
Houſe of Commons, concerning the Biſhops lately in the 
Tower, and now under ſuſpen/ion. 2. An anſwer to the 
late pamphlet intituled Obedience and ſubmiſſion to the 
preſent government, demonſtrated from Bp Overal's 
convocation book. With a poſtſcript in anſwer to Dr 
Sherlock's caſe of allegiance, &c. Lond. 1690. 3. 4 
anſeaver to Dr Sherlock's Vindication of the caſe of allegi- 
ance due to ſovereign powers, which he made in reply ro 
an anſwer to a late pampblet, intituled, Obedience and 
ſubmiſſion to the preſent government, demonſtrated 
from Biſhop Overall's convocation book, with a poſt- 
ſcript in aoſwer to Dr Sherlock's caſe of allegjance, 
&c. Lond. 1692. 4. An anſwer to a letter te Dr 
Sherlock, auritten in windication of that part of Foſephus's 
hiſtory, which gives an account of Fuddai's ſubmiſſion to 
Al:xander againſt the anſaxer to the piece, intituled, Obe- 
dicnce and ſubmiſſion to the preſent government, 
Lond. 1692. $5. 4 letter out of Suffolk to a friend in 
London, giving ſome account of the late fickneſs and death 
of Dr William Saxcroft, late Lord Archbiſbop of Canter- 
bury, 1694. 6. A letter out of Lancaſbire to a friend 
in London, giving ſome account of the trial; there; toge- 
ther with ſome ſeaſonable and | roper remarks upon it; 
recommended to the wiſdom of the Lords and Commons 
af/cmbled in parliament, Lond. 1694. 7. 4 latter te a 


gentleman elected Kut. of the ſhire in the preſent parlia- 
ment, Lond. 1694. 8. Remarks on ſome late ſermons, 
and in particular on Dr Sherlock's ſermon at the Temple, 
Dec. 30, 1694, in a letter to a friend, the ſecond edi- 
tion, with additions ; Together with a letter to the au- 
thor of a — zatituled, A defence of the Arch- 
biſhop's ſermon, &c. a ſeveral other ſermors, Cc. 
Lond. 1695. 9. An account of the proceedings in the 
Houſe of Commons, in relation to the retaining the clipt 
money, and falling the price of guineas ; together with a 
particular lift of the names of thoſe * — conſenting 
and diſſenting, in anſwer to à letter out of the country, 
Lond. 1696. 10. The preſent fate of jacobiti/m in Eng- 
land, Lond. 1702 ; the ſecond part, in anſwer to t 
firſt. The firſt was written by the Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury. 11. The cafe of moderation and occafional com- 
munion, repreſented by way of caution to the true ſons of 
the church of Evigland, Lond. 1705, He wrote alſo 
theſe two {mall pieces, 1. His Majefly's mo/t gracious 
ſpeech to both Houſes of Parliament, with additions and 
explicatians, directed to the Houſe of Commons by the Free- 
born people of England. 2. A ſupplement to his Ma- 
Jefly's moſt gracious ſpeech, directed to the honour able Houſe 
of Commons by the commons of England. Mr Wagſtaffe 
alſo wrote prefaces before; 1. Simmons's Reflitutis, con- 
taining two epifiles, four whole ſections or chapters, toge- 
ther with a poſtſcript, and ſame marginal obſervations, 
which were perfettly omitted in the late edition of Mr 
Simmons's book, intituled, A Vindication of Kin 
Charles I. and r publiſhed by Dr Hellingworth, Lond. 
1769. 2. The devout Chriffian's manuel, by Mr Tones, 
Lond. 1703. 3. A Treatiſe of God's government, and 
of the juſtice of his preſent diſpenſations in the world; 
by the pious, learned, and meſt eloquent Salvian, a prieft 
of Marſeilles, whe lived in the fifth century. Tranſlated 
from the Latin by R. T. Preſbyter of the church of Eng- 
land, Lond. 1700. 
as 
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as great ſucceſs, he undertook to defend the title of King Charles I. to the celebrated book 
called "Exwy Saowmuem. Many attempts had been made to deprive the King of the honour of 
that compoſition, becauſe the treatment he met with from his rebel ſubjects would appear 
the more inhuman, if he were really ſo good a man as this portraiture repreſents him. In 
order to evince that truth, our author publiſhed A vindication of King Charies the martyr, 
proving that his Majeſty was the author of Eu Bacon, againſt a memorandum ſaid to be = 
written by the Earl of Angleſey, and againſt the exceptions of Dr Walker and others ; to 

which is added a preface, wherein the bold and inſolent aſſertions, publiſhed in a paſſage of | 
Mr Bayle's Dictionary, relating to the preſent controverſy, are examined and confuted. The 

third edition, with large additions, together with ſome original letters of King Charles I. Sc. 

London 1711, 4to. The two former editions were in octavo, the firſt printed in 1693, 

and the ſecond in 1697. To this he added, A defence of the vindication of King Charles 

the martyr, juſtifying bis Majeſty's title to "Ex Baonum, in anſwer to à late pampblet, in- 

tituled, Amyntor (e), Lond. 1699. This was Mr Wagſtaffe's maſterpiece, and intitles (+) written 

him to a place in this work, as he has collected and ſummed up the evidence which eſtabliſhes |; eg 

the King for the undoubted author of that book, has entirely confured the affertors of Dr © 

Gauden's writing it CJ. Yet after any man would have thought this cauſe over, and Mr 

Wagſtaffe to have made a conqueſt, there ſtept forth after his death another champion in 

Mr Oldmixon, the diſcoverer and corrector of late hiſtories, as has pleaſed to ſtyle himſelf, 

who has determined that [con bafilike was Dr Gauden's, and not the King's. Of this 

contemptible performance it is ſufficient to obſerve, that to bring in a ſtory that has not 

the tenth part of proof which another hath in contradiction to which this ſtory is brought, 

ſmells ſtrongly of ambition to be knowing in every thing, to be conſulted in every thing, 

to be like the fly upon the coach-wheel, deſirous of the character of making a duſt, though 

that very duſt invalidates his credit when he is found impertinently to have claimed it. 

In a word, Mr Oldmixon is the laſt that has appeared in this baffled cauſe, a 
that, in all probability, will appear in it. It may be ſaid of him, that fince Zanlaw* 
biftory, a falſer biſtory has not been written. 1 


Cælum licet et mare terris 
Confundas, bomo ſum. 


There is ſome merit in ſtarting a forgery, but more in ſupporting it: The pleaſure 
has been obſerved in being deceived, is therefore a pleaſure, as it helps to deceive 
whilſt we appear to be deceived ourſelves. N 


CJ And confuted the aſſertors of Dr Gauden's writ- 
ing, &c.] It muſt be obſerved that the attempt to fix 
the performance upon Dr Gauden, has two inſuper- 
able difficulties to ſtruggle with, Firſt, That they 
who were intimately acquainted with that prelate, 
have declared themſelves thoroughly convinced, that 
he was never capable of writing it: Secondly, That 
if he did write it for the King, he muſt be guilty of 
moſt apparent forgery, in perſonating the King in the 
acts of piety, devotion, and high points of conſcience, 
inventing a falſchood, and impoſing it both on the 
King and on the world; counterfeiting repentance, 
charity, &c. This Mr Wagſtaffe obſerves is giving 


the world a book for the King which was mot 
and if he did own himſelf the author, it was 
= King by — . wr — to bi 
The whole ſtrength of the cauſe depends.ngon Biſhop 
Gauden's teſtimony, as Mr Wagſtaffe hag 

made appear: For what the Doctor Walkey] 
Mrs Gauden produce, falls ſhort of what the Biſhop 
is reported to have ſaid. The Doctor and Gau- 
den contradi& one another, and the contra- 
dis himſelf. On the other fide we Me the wit- 
neſſes all agreeing, not only in the main fact, but in 
ſeveral circumſtances, and in all the material branches 
of their reſpective teſtimony, 


Hl 


5 [4] Theſe favours were never forgotten by him.] As writer of his eloge tells us, that © upon 


* 


wicke, was the ſon of a ble attorney at law at Dover in Kent, where 


he was born December 1, 1690. After a well - grounded education 
at ſchool under Mr Samuel Morland, one of the moſt ingenious ſcho- 


this article is 
taken from the 
m mois of his 


the e14 of Doc: lars of his time, being deſigned for the law, he was clerk to 
= — ao che famous A — for mu inſtructions in Lap yu 
2764, the truth and practice of that profeſſion. And entering a mem t 

bs nn gt Middle Temple, he was called to the bar within a few months after 
by Dr | ho. Birch. the acceſſion of King George I. in 1914. Here he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his parts and induſtry, frequently arguing cauſes of difficulty and conſequence, 
andanas engaged in an extenſive courſe of practice. His merit being obſerved by the mi- 
recommended by the duke of Newcaſtle to the corporation of Lewes in 
a choſen a repreſentative in parliament for that borough in 1718. By the ſame 
hercpreſented Scaford in the two ſucceeding parliaments. Theſe favours were 

re deten by bim A1. N 
e mean time, betore he attained the age of thirty years, when he was the 
counſel on the Weſtein Circuit, he was promoted for his extraordinary merit 
Foffice of tollicitor general, March 23, 1719-20, by the intereſt of lord chan- 
Macclesfied, and knighted [BJ. The trial of Chriſtopher Layer for high 
Sn in Novcmber 1722, gave our ſollicitor an opportunity of ſhewing how com- 
bly qualificd he was for that offiie ; his reply, which laſted above two hours in the 
wy, and in which he ſummed up late at night the evidence againſt the priſoner, and very 
confuted all the topics of defence, being great], admired as one of the beſt performances 
tof that kind. About the ſame time, he gained much reputation in partiaument by his 
er the bill againſt Kelly, who had been principally concerned in Atterbury's plot 
as A lardfhip's ſecretary. In February 1723-4, he ſucceeded to the office of attorney 
in the <xecution of which he was diſtingu:ſhed for his candour and lenity as well 

d in debatcs for the crown, he ipoke with the veracity of a witneſs and a judge: 
and though. his zeal for juſtice and the due courie of Jaw was ſtrong, yet his regard for the 
ſubject in court of exchequer was ſo diſtinguiſhed, that it happened once, when he 
touched upon yg own conduct in that point in ſome of the parliamentary debates upon the 
ex-ife bill in 173 the whole houſe of commons aſſented to it with univerſal applauſe, 
In October 1733 he was mage lord chief jultce of the King's Bench [C]. raiſed to the peerage 
with the title of lord Hatdwicke, baron of Hardwicke in Glouceſterſhire, and called into 
the cabinet council. Upon the deceaſe of lord Talbot he ſucceeded him in the office 


of lord high chancellor of Eogland, the great ſeal being delivered to him February 21, 

17 36-7. ; | i 
The integrity and abilities with whigh his lordſhip preſided in this high court during the 

ſpace of almoſt twenty years, a peri chan any of his predeceſſors except Egerton, 


appears from this remarkable circumſtance, th three of his decrees were appealed 
from, and even thoſe were afterwards affirmed by the houſe of lords. 


o * 
% 


Upon the promotion of the duke of Newcaſtle to be chancellor of the univerſity of 


Cambridge in 1749, lord Hardwicke was elected their high ſteward, 
the refigna- 


OR KE (PRIIr) lord high chancellor of England, and earl of Hard- 


this was a fingular advantage and honour to him at 
that early time of life, ſo he retained a grateful re- 
membrance of it ever afterwards, and maintained an 
inviolable friendſhip and correſponding confidence 
with his patron during the reſt of his life. | 

[B] By lord chancellor Macclesfield.) This obliga- 
tion he never forgot, returning it by all poſſible 
marks of preſent regard and — and he de- 
fended that lord wich great honour and ſpirit in the 
houſe of commons, againſt the rough but deſerved at- 
tacks of ſerjcant Pengelly in 1725, as to the manner 
of his lordſhip's anſwering the articles of impeach- 
ment, and the act of grace. 

[GC] Lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench.) The 


tion of the great ſeal by lord King in October 1733, 
Sir Philip York waved his own juſt pretenſions to it, 
in order to accommodate the public ſervice. The truth 
is, that it was, as has been already obſerved, given to 
the ſolicitor general Mr Talbot, who had both more 
ings ſuperior talents ; and upon thoſe ac- 
counts, 


A 


fides being deſcended of a noble family (1), (1} See his 8 


had better intereſt than our attorney, who found it e Vol. V 


neceſſary to ſubmit to this rebuff. His too warm 
ſpecch in the defence of his friend and patron lord 
Macclesfield in the houſe of commons, who was in- 


deed not fairly defenſible, might probably be objeed 


to him on this occaſion, 


"or After 
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Y O KR K BE. 
After he had executed the high office of lord high chancellor of England about 
ſeventeen years, in times and circumſtances of accumulated difficulty and dan 
a long, expenſive, and, upon the whole, unſucceſsful war, violent conteſis of parties. 
and faCtions at home, and a formidable rebellion, countenanced by a moſt powerful 
enemy, and had been twice even called to exerciſe the office of lord high ſteward 
m the trial of peers concerned in the rebellion, he was in April 1754 made an 
earl, with the title of earl of Hardwicke and viſcount Royſton : a favour which was 
beſtowed unaſked by a Sovereign rather reſerved in beſtowing honours, but who had 
the trueſt ſenſe of lord Hardwicke's real knowledge and integrity, who treated him 
through. a long and glorious reign with particular eſteem and confidence, and always 
e of him in a manner which ſhewed that he ſer as high a value on the man as on the 


miniſter. This teſtimony from a prince remarkable for truth and ſincerity, does equal 
honour to the ſovereign and to the ſubject. 

Yer it happened, through ſome diſagreement with the other miniſters, that he thought 
himſelf obliged to throw up the great ſeal in November 1756, yet he till continued to 
ſerve the public in a more private ſtation, reſolving not to accept any other place; which he 
had in his choice to have filled, and thoſe too of high dignity both in the laft and pre- 
ſent reign. His attendance at council when his preſence was neceſſary, at more private 
meetings whenever his opinion was deſired, at the houſe of lords upon every occafion 
where the courſe of public buſineſs required it, were the ſame whether in or out of place: 
he had a plea'ure in giving the full exertion of his abilities to the ſtate, without expecting 
or receiving any penſion of any kind whatever, and he ſeemed only to have reſigned the 
laborious duties of the chancellor to be more at leiſure to attend to ſuch parts of the 
public ſervice as were of more general uſe to the community [D]. * | 

His conſtitution in the earher part of his life did not feem to promiſe ſo much health | 
and vigour as he afterwards enjoyed, for a longer period than uſually falls to the ſhare of . 
men of a more robuſt habit of body, and leſs oppreſſed by an uninterrupted application 
to affairs of the moſt delicate and complicated nature; but his great care to guard againſt 
any excels ſecured him an almoſt uninterrupted tenor of health, and his habittal maſtery of 
his paſſions gave him a firmneſs and tranquillity of mind unabated by the fatigues and anxieties 
of buſineſs, trom the daily circle of which he aroſe to the enjoyment of the converſation of his 
family and friends with the ſpirit of a perſon entirely vacant and diſengaged. Till the latter 
end of his 73d year he preſerved the appearance and face of youth in his countenance, in (j A noble ef. 
which the character of.dignity and amiableneſs were remarkably united; the ſtrength of his te oh ch be- 
underſtanding remained unimpaired to the laſt hours of his life; and he ſupported the dif- Hate, Robert 


Harley, the 2 
order which proved fatal to him, of many months continuance, and of the moſt depreſſive — of Oxford of 
kind, with uncommon patience, reſignation, and even chearfulneſs. He died the 6th of bed deat in 
March, 1764, in the 74th year of his age, at his houſe in Groſvenor Square, and. was butied 


1741, it was 


at Wimple in Cambridgeſhire (*), near his wife Margaret, one of the daughters of Charles Cox bed Hardwitke, 


from 


[] General uſe to the community.] His reſpect to affection of his mind, that he condeſcended to learn 
the laws and juſtice of his country was equal to his from the meaneft, whilſt he every day inſtructed and 
extenſive learning in them; this rendered him at- ſurprized the ableſt. He gave the utmoſt ſcope to 
tached to the love of the laws and juſtice of bis the objections which preſt ſtrongeſt againſt his opi- 
country in every part: he was as tender of the juſt nion, and often improved them, but his judgment 
prerogatives inveſted in the crown for the benefit was ſo correct and excellent, that even his unpreme- 
of the whole, as watchful to prevent the leaſt en- dirated opinions wete generally acknowledged to be 
croachment on the liberties of the ſubject. The part profound, and to turn upom the beſt points which the 
which he acted in planning, introducing, and ſup- caſe afforded, would bear examination when reduced 
| porting the bill for aboliſhing the heretable juriſdifions into written reports, and gave the higheſt ſatis faction 4 

in Scotland, and the ſhare which he took beyond to the parties for their juſtice, and to the lawyers fot | 
what his department required of him, in framing and the kill and diſcernment with which he formed them. 
promoting the other bills relating to that country, Etiam guos contra flatuit, &quos et placidos dimifet. 

aroſe from his zeal to the Proteltant ſucceſſion, his His manner was agreeable and affecting, modeſt 
Foncern for the general happineſs and improvement yet commanding, His voice peculiarly clear and har- 
of the kingdom, and for the preſervation of that equal monious, and even loud and ſtrong for the ter 
and limited monarchy, which were the 2 t of his time; and it were to be wiſhed his 
principles of his public conduct through life; and ſpeeches in a variety of important points of law, 
theſe, and other bills which might be mentioned, were equity, and policy were preſerved. | 
ſtrong proofs of his talents as a legiſlator. Convinced of the great principles of religion, and 
In the character of a ſtateſman, his knowledge of ſteady in the practice of the duties of it, he main- 
mankind, his acquaintance with hiſtory and treatics tained a reputation of virtue, which added dignity to 
both antient and modern, added to his learning, ex- the ſtation which be filled, and authority to the laws 
perience, penetration, and ſuperior underſtanding, which he adminiſtered. His attachment to the eſta- 
enabled him to decide with force and exactneſs in all bliſhed church was accompanied with a full convic- 
the caſes in which he was conſulted by his colleagues tion and a tender regard to the rights of conſcience, 
in other branches of the adminiſtration; and he and a temper of lenity and moderation, which are 
had a peculiar talent of analyſing ſuch caſes, by not only right in themſelves, but moſt eonducive to 
ſtating the arguments on both fides in a comprehen- the honour and intereſt of the church; and the clergy 
five and pointed view, owes him and his predeceſſor lord Talbot a parti- 

He was wonderfully happy in debating cauſes upon cular obligation for the oppoſition which they gave 
the bench, which he did copiouſly and elaborately, to the for the more eaſy recovery of tythes, fc. 
nor was it neceſſary to at facts and reaſonings which might have proved of dangerous conſi 
which had been once fared to him a ſecond time; to the rights and properties of the clergy, though it 
his attention to arguments from the bar was ſo cloſe, —＋ the other houſe, and was known to be power- 

and ſo undiſturbed by moroſeneſs, or any paſſion or y ſupported, . e 


Vol. VI. APPEND. 85 | of 


2) Under Dr 
ichcote's 
article in the 
Supplement, 
(3) Hiſtory of 
Bennet college 
by Maſters, 
p. 366, 367. 
edit, 1753 · 4to. 
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Y O R K E. 
of Worceſter, Eſqz and niece of lord chancellor Somers, to whom he had been married many 
years. The union between them had been moſt affectionate and conſtant. She was a lady of 
ſuch virtues and endowments of mind as will render her memory for ever dear and reſpected 
by all who had the honour of knowing her. She brought her huſband fix ſons and two 
daughters, of whom we have the following account. The ſons were all educated under 
Dr Newcome at Hackney ſchool, and from thence ſent to Bennet college, Cambridge, where 
the eldeſt, Philip, was entered as a nobleman under the tuition of Dr Salter [E], May 26, 
1737, and the year following was appointed one of the tellers of the exchequer in the 
room of Sir Charles Turner, Bart. deceaſed, Upon his leaving the college in 1740 he 
ſented to it a very elegant piece of plate, and ſoon after married kdy Jemima Camp- 
Il, only daughter of John lord vi t Glenorchy by the lady Amabel Grey, 
daughter of the late duke of Kent; at whoſe deceaſe, on the 5th of June following, ſhe 


[E] Under the tuition of Dr Salter.) A divine of rs with him, he had four daughters and a ſon. 
diſtingui merit who deſerves particular notice. Here he became known to Sir Thomas Browne (4) 
He was the eldeſt ſon of Samuel Salter, D. D. = the 1 whoſe Criſtian Merali he publiſhed in 
bendary of Norwich and archdeacon of Norfolk, 1716, as he had done many years before Dr Which- 2 
by Anne — the daughter of Dr John Jeffery, cot's Moral and Religious Aphuriſaus, of whoſe writings 
archdeacon of Norwich, was educated for ſome time he gives the following, character (“). 


* This reve- a1. that article 


in the free ſchool of that city, from whence he re- 
moved to that of the Charter-houſe. After having 
laid a foundation in the learned languages was 
removed to Bennet college, where he was admitted 
June 30, 1730, and ſoon after taking the degree of 
A. B. was choſen into a fellowſbip. His natural and 
acquired abilities recommended him to Sir Philip 
York, then lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, 
for the inſtruction of his eldeſt ſon; who, as ſoon as 
he was made lord chancellor, appointed him his do- 
meſtic ain, and gave him a prebend in the 
church of Glouceſter, which he afterwards exchanged 
for one in that of Norwich. To this he added the 
rectory of Burton Coggles, in the county of Lincoln 
in 1740 ; where he went to reſide ſoon after, and 
marrying Miſs Secker, a relation of the then biſhop 
of Oxford, continued there till 1750, when he was 
nominated miniſter of Great Yarmouth by the dean 
and of Norwich ; where he ormed the 
an 


duties of that! pariſh with great diligence till his 
omotion to — in the Charter- houſe in 
== 1754, ſome time before which Dr Secker, 
ing raiſed to the ſee of Canterbury, had honoured 
him with the degree of D. N at Lambeth. 

While he was a member of Bennet college, he 

inted Greek Pindarick odes upon the Princeſs of 

range and Wales, and a copy of Latin verſes upon 
the h of Queen Caroline. Befides the ſermon 
preached before the lord mayor September 2, 1740, 
on the anniverſary of the fire of London, he 
Publiſhed likewiſe, 4 complete Collection of Sermons and 
Tradts of his grandfather Dr Jeffery, in 2 vol. 8vo. 
1751, with his life prefixed. His edition of Dr 
Whichcote's Mora/ an K * Apboriſms has been 
already mentioned (2). To theſe may be added, 
Some Queries relative to the ru, occaſioned by a late 
ſermon, with ſame other papers occaſioned by the 
Queries, publiſhed the ſame year (3). 

The great merit of Mr Jeffery demands a further 
notice than the bare mentioning of his name. The 
following account of him is extracted from the Me- 
moirs of his Life by Mr Salter, who informs us that he 
was born December 20, 1647, at Ipſwich in Suffolk, 
of honeſt, induftrious, and pious parents. His father 
obſerving a ſtrong diſpoſition in this his eldeſt ſon to 
learning and piety, reſolved to give bim an univerſity 


education, and fit him for the miniſtry, notwithitand- 


ing the narrowueſs of his circumſtances; accordingly, 
w a good foundation at the free ſchool of Ipſwich, 
he ſent him to Cambridge in 1664, where be was 
admitted of Katharine under Dr John Eachard, 
but ftaid only till he took the degree of 4.B. and 
about 1669 or 1670, Rent into holy orders, he ac- 
cepted the curacy of Dennington in Suffolk, and ap- 
plied himſelf there ſo cloſely to the ſtudy of divinity 
that he was not known or heard of in the world for 
ſome years ; but though he never once aſked for any 
preferment, yet he was preferred, upon the recom- 
mendation of a ſtranger to him, to be upper miniſter 
of St Peter's of Mancroft at Norwich in 1678. Being 
now ſettled, and having what he thought a ſufficienc 
competency to live on, he married the ſame year 
Sarah Ireland, fiſter of — Ireland an apothe- 
cary of Great Varmouth in Norfolk, and an alderman 
of that corporation. By her, who lived near thirty 


5 


* 


rend and learned author, through the advantage of in the Supple- 
* a juſt freedom, a ſtrong judgment, and an un. ment. 
* ſeigned piety, has eſtabliſhed ſuch a notion of chrif. ( 1 'b* dedi- 
* tianity from the Holy Scriptures, according to the Cotes forms 
* moral perfeftions of God, as cannot poſſibly be publiſhed by on 
* faiſe; and has laid the foundation of his religion bimſe f in 1701, 
* ſo deep in the nature, reaſon, and neceſſity of things, 5. May wary 
* that it cannot poſſibly be ſubverted.” In the mean * * 
time Sir Edward Atkins, baron of the Exchequer, who das 
then ſpent the long vacations at Norwich, ſtruck with 
his modeſty and merit, took him up to London, and 
brought him acquainted, among others, with Dr Til- 
lotſon, then preacher (5) at Lincoln's Ian. In 1687 (5) It appears 
Dr Sharp obtained of lord chancellor Jefferies the two from the mi- 
ſmall livings of Kirton and Falkenham in Suffolk ; autes prefixed to 
and in 1694, upon the death of Dr John Conant, — — - = 
archbiſhop Tillotſon promoted him to the archdea- that be hag 
conry of Norwich, his Grace's option on biſhop preached them 
Moore's promotion to that ſee. In 1700 he publiſhed in Lincoln's Inn 
Propeſals to bis , on occaſion of the letters tranſ- Safe for Pr 
mitted from the archbiſhop and biſhops of the pro- ten. 
vince to their archdeacons and clergy. Being now 
a dignitary in the church he went to ine Hall, 
and after performing all his exerciſes, was admitted 
D. D. in 1696 (a). Three years after this, in 1699, 
he publiſhed two ſhort letters againſt Quakeriſm. 
He declared his diſlike of the bitter ſpirit of conten- 
tion in the convocation about their rights and privi- 
leges, in the beginning of the preſent century. He 
had now been five years a widower, and three of his 
daughters being married, he entered in 1710 into a ſe- 
cond marriage with Mrs Suſan Gunning, one of his 
pariſhioners at Norwich, of an honeſt, worthy, and re- 
putable family; and after his ſecond marriage in 
1710 he diſcontinued his attendance on the convoca- 
tion, alleging pleaſantly, that awhen a man has taken a 
new wife he is not obliged to go out to war. In the 
ſame year he printed a volume of Diſcourſes, as he 
had occaſionally printed divers ſermons and tracts ſe- 
parately for twenty years before. In 1753 came 
out, 4 compleat Collection of the Scrmons and 
Trafts, written by John Jeffery, D. D. Archdeacon 
of Norwich, in two volume. After a gentle deca 
r three or four years he was taken ill about wid 
night, with his wife and youngeſt daughter only pre- 
ſent, and died placidly and without a groan April 1, 
1720, and was buried in the chancel of St Peter's 
church at Norwich, where there is a very proper in- 
ſcription on his tombſtone, compoſed by his nephew 
and executor the reverend Mr John Jeffery, ſome time 
fellow of Katherine hall, Cambridge, and afterwards 
near forty years rector of French and Giningham in 
Norfolk, who died in 1748. The inſcription is in 
theſe terms : 


(a) His ſermon before the univerſity en that occaſion affords 
a remarkble proof of his judgment and capacity, The text 
was Heb. I. 1. ; and the ſubject, as tated by bimſelf, is an an- 
ſwer to that queſtion, Why God thought fit to deliver the doc- 
trine of our religion and happineſs in the form of a hiftory ; 
which might have been delivered in a body of lawy, like that of 
Juſtinian; or in reaſonings about virtue and vice, happineſs and 
miſery, as the morals of Ariſtotle are written; or in a collection N 
of ſhort and independent ſentences, ſuch as are the Proverbs of 
Solomon, or the diſcourſes of Marcus Antoninus z or according 
to modern cuſtom, in a ſyſtem of divinity ? This he accounts 
for, explains, and juſtiſias in a 
learning and Hill, and equal and pe 


maſterly way; with great 
— 
M. S. 
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po of a large part of the duke's eſtate, together with his ſeat of Wreſthouſe, at Sil- 
in Bedfordſhire, but has by her at preſent only one daughter, lady Amabel Grey, He 
was firſt choſen member of parliament in 1741 for Rygate in Surrey, and fo continued till 
he was elected in 1747 one of the repreſentatives for the county of Cambridge, as he was 
again in 1754. Being always a lover and encourager of literature, he was very early choſen 
a fellow ot the royal ſociety, as afterwards of that of the antiquaries; and on his accom- 
panying the duke of Newcaſtle, chancellor of Cambridge, to his inſtallation there in 
1749, had the degree of LL. D. conferred upon him. Dr Birch, one of the moſt learned 
enquirers and beſt biographers of the age, to whom I am indebted for ſome uſeful 
communications, hath inſcribed to him more than one of his works lately publiſhed ; as 
hath his friend Soame Jenyns, _ ſome ingenious epiſtles; and a ſpecimen of his own 
compoſitions may be ſeen among the Cambridge Verſes on the death of Queen Caroline, 
conſort to King George II. and elſewhere. He was honoured with the title of viſcount 
Royſton after his father's promotion to that of earl, to which he alſo ſucceeded at his 
father's death, and is ſtill living. . 

Charles the ſecond ſon was admitted of the ſame college, June 13, 1739, and after 

prom his ſtudies for ſome years with the cloſeſt application, applying himſelf to the 
aw, he was removed to Lincoln's Inn, whence he was called to the bar in 1753, and fo 
far diſtingu;ſhed himſelf in that profeſſion as to be made one of the clerks of the crown in 
chancery, and one of his majeſty:s learned council, as well as ſollicitor general to the 
princeſs of Wales. He publiſhed Some Confiderations on the Law of Forfeiture for High 
Treaſon, c. in 1743. C vo. and again enlarged with an Appendix concerning Eftates Tail 
in Scotland, 1746, and a third time farther correfted and enlarged in 1748. He took the 
degree of A.M. at the before-mentioned inſtallation of the duke of Newcaſtle in the 
chancellorſhip of Cambridge. He is al'o a fellow of the royal ſociety, and in 1747 ſuc- 
ceeded his brother in his parliainentary feat for Ryegate; ſince which he was made firſt 
ſollicitor, and then attorney general; which laſt office he reſigned not long ago upon ſome 
diſcontent with the public meaſures, but has accepted it again this year 1765. | 

John, the fourth fon, was admitted at the ſame college October 10, 1746, and after 
taking the degree of A. M. applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law in Lincoln's Inn, 
where he became a barriſter, a joint clerk of the crown in chancery with his brother Charles, 
and member of parliament for Higham Ferrers in Northamptonſhire. 

James, the fifth ſon, was admitted of the fame college October 10, 1748, and after 
taking the degree of A. M. entered into holy orders; in March 1754 was preſented by 
his elder brother to the living of Horkeſley in Eſſex, and by his father to a prebend in the 
church of Rocheſter, into which he was inſtalled on the 3oth of April following; ſince 
which he was preſented to the vicarage of St Martin in the Fields, Weſtminſter, which he 
immediately exchanged for a prebend of Windſor, and he is now dean of Linc6ln, 
Theſe four fons had an academical education; but the chancellor's third ſon Joſeph choſe 
a different ſcheme of life, wherein he has ſucceeded equally at leaſt with the reſt, being a 

colonel in the foot guards, and one of his majeſty*s aides de camps in 1733. He was for- 
merly ſecretary to the embaſſy in France, and afterwards reſident there, and created a 
knight ; but in 1753 was miniſter plenipotentiary to the States General, and member of 
parliament for Eaft Grinſtead in Suſſex. He till continues to hold the firſt of theſe em- 
ployments, which he executes with diſtinguiſhed abilities, and has been raiſed to the rank 
of a general in the army. | 

Of the chancellor's two daughters, lady Elizabeth married George lord Anſon, who by 
his extraordinary abilities in naval affairs, and a moſt ſucceſsful voyage round the world in 
the laſt war but one, both enriched and ennobled his family, being created a 4 June 13, 
1747, and afterwards advanced to preſide at the right honourable board of Admiralty; 
but died in 1762 without iſſue, having buried his lady the preceding year. 
The youngeſt daughter lady Margaret, married June 23, 1749, to Gilbert Heath- 

cote, Eſq; the eldeſt ſon of Sir John Heathcote, Bart. one of the wealthieſt commoners 
of Great Britain. | 

This is the whole of the lord chancellor's family z upon which I cannot forbear remark- 
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became marchioneſs Grey and baroneſs Lucas of Crudwell. By this marriage he became 


a) Hiftory of 
_— ry 
ege Cam- 


ing, that his own ſuperior talents, as well as eminent qualifications in his profeſſion, together brage, by 


; wth their merits and improvements, have, by God's bleſſing, raiſed it to ſuch a height in g- 476. be 


426. edit. 17 53+ 


world as can ſcarce be parallelled in Hiſtory (s). 470. 
M. 8. | Kalendis Aprilis, 
Jonannis JeryarY, 8. T. P. | Anno cre Chrifliane 
Archidiaconi Norwicenfir, _ MDCC XX. 
Hujus ecclefice per xL II annos ,: Stati. ſue 
Abſque partium Ad fui fimiles demigravit : 
Ates f fu. Apad ques 
Ab anili ſuperſtitione feliciter vindicavit ; Vita quam amavit, 


* Simplicem et abſolutum predicavit, Gloria quam fu vit, 
Stadl coluit, hes Fraitur, 
Ornavit moribus. 


YOUNG 


leſs expence at- 


. 3 
C = - -» 


YOUNG (Epwarp) an ingenious divine and poet 


YOUNG. 


was the ſon of Dr Edward 


Young, dean of Sarum, fellow of Winchefter college, and rector of Upham in Hamp- 
ſhire [A], where this his only fon was born in the year 1684, and being put at a proper 
age to Wincheſter ſchool he became a ſcholar upon that foundation, whence he was removed 
to Oxford, and according to the ſtatutes of each foundation admitted of New college, 


(«) From the October 13, 1703, aged 19 years (a), but being ſuperannuated, and there being no va- 


r. cancy of a fellowſhip (6), he removed before the expiration of the year to Corpus Chriſti, () 


(c) This gown where he entered himſelf a 


of revard to his 1OWſhip at All Souls by archbilhop Tenniſon (4), into whoſe hands it came by a devolution ; Inn, who enn 


of regard to his 


birth, to fay here he proceeded to take the degree of B. C. L. April 23, 1714, and commenced D. C. L. | at Wia. 


nothing of the 


ten ing tat that liſhed the ſame year, 1719, his tragedy of Bufiris, which was followed by another under reg.a to b. 
any other, Eyre. the title of The Revenge in 1721, and a third, called The Brothers, came but in 1723. ee 


any other. Eyre. 


*) Catalogue of 


About this time he printed his poem of The Laſt Day, which, coming from a lay man, Oxforg — 


gave univerſal ſatisfaction; and this was ſoon after followed by his poem intituled, The 


Force of Religion, or, Vanquiſh'd Love, which was well received by the public, and was 
icularly pleaſing to the noble family for whoſe amuſement it was chiefly calculated. 


— be denied, that in both the one and the other there is a laboured ſtiffneſs of 
verſification, which is the more remarkable as the author took very great pains to poliſh 
and correct the harſhneſs of his numbers; ſuch however was the ſucceſs of theſe two poems, 
that they brought him into the particular notice of ſeveral of the nobility, and he was taken 
into the patronage of the duke of Wharton, which was of good ſervice to his finances. 
Upon his grace's recommendation, our lawyer put up for member of parliament at Ciren- 
ceſter, but without ſucceſs, I his noble patron allo did him the honour to accompany him to 
All Souls, where, at his inſtance, his Grace engaged to be at the expence of erecting a conſi- 
derable part of the new buildings then in hand at that college, which were accordingly 
{/) Communi- executed by the help of this benefaction (/). The turn of his mind leading him to divinity, 


he quitted the law, which he had never practiſed, and taking holy orders, was appointed chap- 
lain in ordinary to King George II. April 30, 1728. The fame year he publiſhed A Vindi- 


cation of Providence in 4to, and not long after came out, in the ſame form, his Eſtimate of 

buman Life, a ſubject particularly proper in his preſent ſtation ; it was evidently written con (g) It ha gone 
amore, and is in reality the beſt of his proſe performances (g). On the 30th of July, 1730, he Ae ſeveral 
was preſented by his college [ B] to the rectory of Welwyu in Hertfordſhire, reputed to be **publiied this 


c.ted by Dr 
Eyre, 
[4] Dean of Sarum and rector of Upham in Hampſbire.] 
We have the following account of the dean in Atben. 
(1) Vol. ii. Oxon. (1) that he was the ſon of Jo. Younge, of Wood. 


col, 991, 992. bay in Berkſhire, Gent. was born at Brampton in 

Yorkſhire, educated at Wykeham ſchool near Win- 
(>) One Edward Cheſter, elected probationer fellow of New college (2) 
Younge, a fel- in 1661, aged nineteen years or more, took one de- 
low of the ſame pree in the civil law in 1668 (3), entered into holy or- 
college, was ders, became chaplain to Thomas earl of Offory, fel. 
proceor of the low of Wincheſtcr college, prebendary of Gillingham- 
Shoe. Minor in the church ot Saliſbury in * 1682, and 
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Onan. Vet. i. chaplain in ordinary to their majeſties King William 
col. 5. and Qucen Mary. The antiquary proceeds to give 


(3) He took t%e the titles of ten ſermons, which he preached between 
_— tha 1678 and 1695 incluſive, where the Atbenæ ends. To 
ar. Ibid. this liſt I ſhall add, that the dean printed a collection 


1 of his ſermons in two volumes $vo. a little before 


«dit, his death (4), which happened Aug. 9, 1705, at Sa- 

a. — 10 * liſbury, in Which cathedral he was buried (5). 
1706. 50 Preſented by bis college.] Dr William Blacki- 
(5) — . fone was ſome time fellow ot the ſame college, and 
Regiſter for while there took both his degrees in law (6), and al- 
(6) That of terwards became principal of New Inn Hall, mem- 
B.C.L. June 1, ber of parliament for Hindon, and King's council, 
1745 avdD.C.L. and was elected the firſt Vinerian profeſſor of com- 
Apri! 26, 175% mon law at Oxford by the convocation, on Friday, 
— October 20, 1758 (*). The lectures which he read 
laſt edit. upon this occaſion made him very popular, and gained 
(*) Regiſter of him much applauſe ; beſides which he has publiſhed, 
the Univerſity. 
| Deſeents, ic. Charles Finer, of Alderſhot, Eſq; 
was the laborious author of the Abridgment of the Lan 
in 23 volumes folio, which he was thirty years in 
collecting and compiling, and was at the pains of 
printing it off himſelf at his own houſe. He died 
May 5, 1756, at Alderſhot in Hants, having left by 
his will to the univerſity of Oxford three thouſand 
pounds, and his large collection of law books, as 
alſo the profits arifing from the ſaid abridgement of 
the laws, the copies being eſteemed worth nine or ten 
thouſand pounds, all which he left them to endow a 
profeſſorſhip in the common law, to the amount of 
two hundred pounds per ann, and the ſurplus money 


An Analyſis of the Laws of England, and The Law of 


worth lane. i 


for ſo many fellows as the univerſity ſhould judge the 
benefaction would admit of; at preſent there is one 
fellow, —— Chambers, Eſq; o Univerſity college, 
counſellor at law, of the Middle Temple, London, 
and two ſcholars ; and another fellowſhip will take 
place as ſoon as the whole benefaction drops in. 
Mr Viner's reaſon for leaving this donation to the 
univerſity was, on account of his miſpending his time 
while a member there (7), to make a proper atone- (7) He was ſore 
ment for it. Upon his firſt ſetting out in life he time of Lincoln 
turned farmer, and rented gco l. a year at Alderſhot, **l!<e- 
but afterwards applicd himſelf to the law, and think- 
ing an abridgement of it would be of general uſe to 
the public, he reſolved to purſue the plan. He 
left his widow about 501. a year only, but the uni- 
verſity generouſly made an addition to it for her life(+). (+) From the 
I ſhall take this opportunity of recording another information of 
conſiderable benefaftor to the ſame univerſity of 5 —— at On- 
Oxford, Dr Richard Rawlinſon, whom we have all. 
ready meationed (8). He was the third ſon of Sir (8) Vol. VI. 
Thomas Rawlinſon, Knt. lord mayor of London in Part i. 3759 LEJ 
1706, and preſident of Bridewell and Bethlem hoſpi- 
tals, Dr Rawlinſon was a fellow commoner of St 
John's college, Oxford, where he took the degree of 


D. C. L (|): By his will he left the bulk of his eftate ( By diploma, | 


to that college, amounting to the value of fix or ſeven June 13, 1719, 
hundred pounds per ann. at the direction of the pre- ion. Apogee 
fident and fix ſenior fellows. To the ſame college Joly & 1713. 
he likewiſe bequeathed his plate of archbiſhop Laud, Catalogue of 
his collection of printed Fournals of the Houſe of Oxford Degrees, 
Commons, Parliamentary 'Debates, Rymer's Fadera in 

ſeventeen volumes, beſides a number of printed 

books, all his collection of antient Greek and Roman 

coins and medals, and part of his collection of Eng- 

liſh medals, alſo his ſeries of medals of the French 

Kings Louis XIV. and XV. Beſides a donation to 

Hertford college, he gave to the univerſity all his 

MSS. whether 33 or unbound, to be placed in the . 


Bodleian library, together with ſeveral antique veſſels, 
matrices, foreign ſeals and impreſſions for ſeals, alſo 
ſuch part of his collection of Engliſh coins and me- 
dals as were not already in their colle&ion, as like- 
wile all his copper plates relating to the nu_—_ 


Thus ſettled he due his de 


Oxford, Middleſex, and 2 and ſeveral eſlates, 
after the term of forty years, for founding and eſta- 
bliſhing aa Anglo-Saxon lecture or profeſſorſhip ; aud 
the rents ariſing from thoſe eftates during that term, 
to be laid out in frechold lands of Tnheritance for 
eſtabliſhing a ſalary for the keeper of the Ma/cum 
(g) He be- (9). He died at Iſlington April 6, 1755, 
| queathed 8 in the 65th year of his age, He was a fellow of the 
por rk Royal Society, and one of the firſt promoters of the 
other Conſtan- Society of Antiquaries, He directed his heart to be 
| tine, who refides ted, as a mark of his affection, in the chapel of 
at Venice, and St John's college; and his body embalmed was in- 
has pres _— terred in a new vault lately made by his own direc- 
e — tion, in the North iſle of St Giles's church, Oxford, 
we in the gift of St John's college, where” there is 
' a monument with an inſcription of his own com- 
| poſing, as alſo another upon the urn in the college 

chapel (4). 

( Chriſtopher Raw Hnſoa, of Clark Hall in Lancaſhire, Eſq; 
was related to our r, and was a gentleman particularly et- 
teemed for his kni-wiedge in the Northern languages, and 

iſhed a beautitul edition of King's Alfred's tranſlation of i 
De ' Confolatione Philcſopbia, in the Saxon tongue. He died 


June 8, 1733, leaving behind him the largeft collection of books 
then in Great Britain, which were fold by auCtion. 


As one extraordinary diſcovery of Mr Bradley has 
been related in the — of this work (10), the fol- 
lowing account of that ingenious aſtronomer cannot 
fail of being acceptable. Dr James Bradley was the 
third ſon of William Bradley by his wife Jane, and was 
born at Sberborne in Dorſetſhire in 1692. He had 
the firſt part of his education at North Leach, under 
Meſl. Egles and Brice, who kept a boarding ſchool 
there. From North Leach he was ſent to Oxford. 
Being intended for the church, his ſtudies were regu · 
lated with that view, and going into holy orders as 
ſoon as he was of ſufficient age, the biſhop of Here- 
ford, who had conceived a great eſteem for him, gave 
him the living of Bridſtow, and he was ſoon inducted 
to that of Wefrie in Pembrokeſhire. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe advantages, from which he might pro- 
miſe himſelf ſtill further advancement in the church, 
he at length reſigned both his livings, that he might 
be wholly at liberty to purſue his favourite ſtudy the 
mathematics, aud particalarly aſtronomy. He was 
nephew to Dr Pound, a gentleman well known in the 
learned world by many excellent aſtronomical obſer- 
vaticns, with whom Mr Bradley paſſed all the time 
he could ſpare from the duties of his function, and 
perhaps ſometimes treſpaſſed upon them. He was 
then ſufficiently acquainted with the mathematics to 
improve by Dr Pound's converſation ; which, it may 
be eaſily imagined, did not render the nephew more 
fond of his profeſſion than he was before, the duties 
of which he till continued to fulfil, though at this 
time he had made ſuch teleſcopical obſervations as 
laid the foundation of thoſe diſcoveries, which after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed him for one of the aſtro 
nomers of his age. Theſe obſervations gained him 
firſt the notice, and then the friendſhip of lord chan- 
cellor Macclesfield, and afterwards of Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, Dr Halley, and many other members of the 
royal ſociety, into which he was himſelf ſoon elected. 
About the ſame time he was choſen Savilian profeſ- 
ſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, in the room of Dr John 
Kiell, deceaſed, Odober 21, 1721, being then juſt 
twenty nine years old. This promotion obliged him 
to quit his livings, as he did without any reluctance, 
the duty of them being contrary td his inclination. 
From this time he applied himfelf to the ſtudy of his 
favourite ſcience, and in 1727 he publiſhed his Theory 
of the Aberration of the fixid Start, one of the moſt 
uſeful and ingenious diſcoveries of modern aſtronomy. 
Three years after this he began to read public lectures 
in experimentat philoſophy at the Aſhmolean Muſeum. 
However, he flill continued his teleſcopical obſerva- 
tions, in the courſe of which he diſcovered that the 
inclination of the earth's” axis to the” pluue of the 
ecliptic was not always the ſame, but yaricd back- 


(10) Vol. V, 
3133 LZ. 


wards and forwards ſome Teconds, and that the period 
APPEND. 
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a year, beſides the lordſhip of the manor annexed to it. 
ip, and entered, May 27, 1731, into a marriage with the 
lady Betty Lee, widow of colonel Lee, and daughter to the car 


| of theſe obſcrvitions was' nine years ; he pablifhed 
: Halley in 1741, Mr Bradley ſucceeded him in the 8828 


_ whereupon the unwerfity of 


tained o 
which was laid ont under the direction of 


now living. As to his character, no man had a bet- 


Kip; Upon the creation ; Pure love ; 


bim to write his two cantos of Divine poeſy (19). 


' chendon (20), he wrote On ihe par 


F. on the ſeveral petitions on the ſame prayer. 
his lady, - £ 1 
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of Litchfield [C It a lady of 
| excellent 


this diſcovery in 1737 (41). Upon the death of Dr (11) This is cal- 


royal pro ſhip of aſtronomy at Greenwich : \ a 
4 Oxford fear him a di- 
ma creating him D. D. At Greenwich, obſery- 
iog that the inſtruments of the obſervatory wanted 
preg he applied to the royal ſociety, who ob- 
King George II. 10001. for that purpoſe, 


r Brad- 


ley (12), and his majeſty likewiſe increaſed his ſalary (12) So Mr Gra- 
by a grant of 2gol. per ann. In 1748 he was ad- gin — * 
m a member of the royal academy of ſciences — — 


and the belles lettres of Berlin; in 1752, a member attronomical in- 
of the imperial academy at Peterſburgh, and in 1757, firuments as 

of that of Bol In 1760 he grew extremely ou be defired, 
weak and infirm, and towards the end of June 1762 he 

was attacked with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, cauſed 

by an inflammation of the reins (13), which on the (13) See an ac- 
tach of July following put an end to his life, in the count of his caſe 
zoth year of bis age. He was buried at Minchin 2 PPE Track, 
Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, in the ſame grave with his p. 494. 
mother and his wife. In 1744 he married Suſannah 

Peach, the daughter of a gentleman of that name in 
Glouceſterſhire, by whom he had only one daughter, 


ter claim to be ranked among the greateſt aſtronomers 
of his age (14). | (14)Gentlemat's 

[C] He married lady Lee.) His connection Magazine for 
with this family aroſe from Nis father's acquain ance f 2765- 
with lady Anne Wharton, the firſt wife of Thomas 
Wharton, Eſq; afterwards marquis of Wharton, and 
ſecond daughter and coheireſs of Sir Henry Lee, of 
Ditchley in Oxfordſhire (15). She was a lady eminent (15) Wood's 
for her excellent genius and poetical talents in the Athen. Oxon, 
reign of King Charles II. Her. father having no i ſarra. 
ſon, left his eſtate to be divided between her and her 
filter, the counteſs of Abington, whoſe memory Mr 
Dryden has celebrated in a funeral panegyric. inti- . 
tuled, n — had no _ by Mr Whar- (16) Fenton's 
ton. The match, it ſeems, proved a little unhappy, 22*<* upon 
inſomuch that ſhe once —.— ſome thou * of * 
ſeparating herſelf from him (17). In 1691 ſhe went (½] See Dr 
to France on account of her health, as appears from — —— 
ſeveral letters to her buſband (18). But returning {1154 Der f. in 
home the next year, ſhe held a correſpondence among Gen. Diclion. 
others with Dr Burnet, whoſe letters ſtrongly inti- Vol. x. p. 125, 
mate her leading a gay life, and ſo thoughtleſs of reli- under [5]. 
gious duties, as to give the doftor a ſubpicion of her (20) — 
giving way even to atheiſtical notions, However, .,te4 in Gen- 

admired her ical talents, and in return to ſome Diction. Vol. x, 
poems ſhe made him a preſent of, he ſent her ſeveral p. 222, 123. 
compoſed by himſelf, namely, The ſecrets of friend- 
's magnetiſm ; 
Friendſhip's myſteries ; 4 zpon hi return 
to a retired courſe of life; and 4 2 on the 5 34 . 
of 1ſaiah, in imitation of one s Anne Wharton. 

t was the fight of this poem of her's that occaſioned , 
| | It (19) Dr Bury 
appears by theſe letters that Mr Waller admired her 4 
| talents, and living in great intimacy ang "01% 

riendſhip with the family, his neighbours at Win- a 
| aſe on the Lord's (20) Waller's 
Prayer written 22 Mr: Wharton: and it was this _ | —< 
excellent paraphraſe that induced him to write Some b. 1171. alt. 
1711. A note in 

among other poems, wrote a = the original MS. 

hraſe on the Lamentations of Jeremiah, to ſhews it was be- 4 
Mr Waller, and an elegy on the death of the Nah Paris, ; 
earl of Rocheſter; upon which Mr Waller wrote ended April a, 
Por ng. of vers which is inſerted in his works, following. 
as follows: 


Thus mourn the Muſes ; on the herſe 
« Not firewing tears bat laſting verſe, 
6 Which ſo preſerve the hero's name, 
They make him live again in fame. 


Ter * Chloris, 


F Oo U N 6. 
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(5) Hiſtorical excellent endowments and great ſweetneſs of temper (5), who brought him a fon and heir 
= for this not long after her marriage. : | | N en 
Bur though ever in the full blaze of favour, he never had the fortune to riſe to any 


greater preferment. For ſome years before the death of the late Prince of Wales, our 
who was in favour with that potentate, attended the court pretty conſtantly ; but 
upon his deceaſe in 1751, all his hopes of church advancement vaniſhed (i), and towards 'i) I bis Night 
the latter end of his life, his very defires of fortune ſeemed to forſake him. Notwithſtand- — Hy on 
ing, upon the death of Dr Stephen Hales, January 4, 1761 (+), he was taken into the fer- be obſerves, that 
vice of the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, and ſucceeded him as clerk. of the cloſet to her Br = 
| Royal Highneſs. In the mean time, about 1741, he had the misfortune to loſe his wife 5 comic: 
and both her children, a ſon and a daughter in law, both extremely meritorious ; they sue nd; 
died all within a ſhort time of each other: what he felt for their loſs, as well as for that of = day tos 
his lady, we may eaſily perceive by his fine poem of the Night Thoughts, occaſioned by 
it [DJ. Thus having vented his grief for more than ten years he grew more eaſy, nor 
did it ſhorten his days, for he lived many years after, and continued to employ the preſs 
both in proſe and poetical performances. His Conjectures on Original Compoſition, when 
conſidered as the work of a man turned of eighty, we are not ſurprized ſo much that it 
has faults, as how it ſhould come to have beauties. It is indeed ſtrange that the load of 
fourſcore years was not able to fink that vigorous fancy, which here burſts the bounds of 
judgment, and breaks the (laviſh ſhackles of age and experience. This work ſeemed a 
brightning before death, and it had been well if the author had ſtopt here, but that taper 
which blazed as it declined, was at laſt ſhamefully exhibited to the public as burning in the 


ſocket, 


* On all that ſaw (and who could ceaſe to gaze, 

* That once had ſeen?) with haſte, parental haſte, 
© I flew, I ſnatch'd her from the rigid North, 
Her native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew, 

* And bore her nearer to the ſun ; the ſun 

* (As if the ſun could envy) checkt his beam, 

* Deny'd his wonted ſuccour, or with more 

* Regret beheld her drooping, than the bells 

Of lilies; faireſt lilies not ſo fair. 


{F) See his ar- 
ticle in the Sup- 


plement. 


- 


* CBleris, in lines ſo like his own, 
Gives him ſo juſt and high renown; 
That ſhe th' afflicted world relieves, 

And ſhews that ſtill in her he lives: 

* Her wit as graceful, great, and good, 

* Ally'd in genius as in blood(21), 

His lofs ſupply d: now all our fears 

* Are, that the nymph ſhould melt in tears. 
Then, faireſt Claris, comfort take, 
For his, your own, and for our ſake, 

« Leſt his fair ſoul, that lives in you, 

* Should from the world for ever go.” 


(21) The mother 
of John Wilmot, 
earl of Rocheſ- 
ter, was aunt to 
Mrs Whart1on's 
fither. Gen. 
Diction. under 
— After her death, it ſeems, the was denied Chriſtian bu- 
rial as a heretic, which inhumanity he reſents in the 
following ftrong lines : 


* Turn, hopeleſs thought! turn from her:—thought 
* Reſenting rallies, and wakes every woe. [repell'd, 


So much was thought due to the memory of Mrs 
Wharton, who died at Aderbury in Oxfordſhire, 
October 24, 1685, and was buried at Winchendon, 


(22) Hiſtorical November the 1oth following (22). To return to 

Regiſter for that the circumſtance which gave occafion to it. The 

year. dean of Saliſbury then publiſhed a Latin ſermon, in- 

tituled, Amoris Chriſtiane MNEMONTTIKON : five 

concio ad clerum habita in wiſitatione metropolitica eccl. 

cath Sariſburienſis, 12 July, 1686, on John xiii. 34, 35. 

| n This vides Lond. 1686. 12mo (23). This ſermon was tranſla 

tion was per- into Engliſh. at the inſtance of Waller the poet, b 

formed by biſhop W. Atwood, Eſq; under this title, The Idea of Ci. 

Sprat of Ro- tian Love; to which are added, Some Copies Verſes 
cheſter, who by that excellent Poeteſi Mrs Anne Wharton, 


— . — the [DI The Night Thoughts, occafioned by it.) As this 


ſermon, that he : 
could not forbear been unrivalled b 


x all who attempted to copy him in 
declaring to the it. The applauſe which he received for theſe was 
chapter 245.c02- unbounded. The unhappy bard, whoſe griefi in melt- 
preacher bad one ug numbers flow, and melancholy joys diffuſe around, 
of the worſt has been ſung by the profane as well as the pious. 
prebends in their They were written, as is obſerved, under the recent 
— preſſure of his ſorrow for the loſs of his wife, daugh- 

"_ ter, and ſon in law ; they are addreſſed to Lorenzo, 
a man of pleaſure, and the world, and who, it is in- 
ſinuated by ſome, was his own ſon, but then labour- 
ing under his father's diſpleaſure ; the ſon in law is 
ſaid to be characteriſed by Philander. It is certain 
that his daughter is figured under the poetical name of 
Narci/a, in her laſt illneſs he carried her to Mont- 
— in France, where ſhe died; whom he thus 

aments 


Soon as the luſtre languiſh'd in her eye, 
* Dawning a dimmer day on human fight ; 
© And on her cheek, the reſidence of ſpring, 
Pale omen ſat; and ſcatter'd fears around 


was a ſpecies of poetry peculiarly his own, ſo he has 


* Snatch'd ere thy prime ] and in thy bridal hour 
Aud when kind fortune, with thy lover, ſmil'd ! 
And when high flavour'd thy freſh-op'ning joys ! 

* And when blind man pronounc'd thy bliſs complete! 


ted © And on a foreign ſhore ; where ſtrangers wept ! 
Y * Strangers to thee ; and, more ſurprifing ſtill, 


Strangers to kindneſs wept: their eyes let fall 

* Inhuman tears; ſtrange tears; that trickled down 

From marble hearts } obdurate tenderneſs ! 

A tenderneſs that call'd them more ſevere ; 

In ſpite of nature's ſoft perſuaſion, ſteel'd; 

* While nature melted, ſuperſtition rav'd ; 

That mourn'd the dead; and this deny'd a grave. 
Their fighs incenſt ; fighs foreign to the will! 

Their will the tyger ſuck d, outrag'd the ſtorm, 

For Oh! the curſt uogodlineſs of zeal! 

While ful fe relented, airit nurſt 

© In blind infallibility's embrace, 

The fainted ſpirit petrify'd the breaſt; 


Deny 'd the charity of duſt, to ſpread 


« O'er duft! a charity their dogs enjoy. 


' © Whatcou'd I do? What ſuccour? What reſource} 


Wich pious faczilege, a grave I ſtole; 
Wich impious piety, that grave I wrong'd ; 


6 Short 
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O UN 6. 
ſocket, in 4 poem intituſed, Te Refgnation, the laſt and the worſt of all Dr Young” 
Perterh nc This be phbubed bat T. Hare fiche Beftke fi Var, aneh 5 
April 12, 1765. He died in his parſonage houſe at Welwyn, and was buried under the 
altar piece [ E] of that church, by the fide of his late wife. Towards the latter part of 
his life he was but little talked of; an inſtance that when any man reſolves to forſake 
the world, the world is willin enough to leave him ; our celebrated poet therefore might 
with great truth ſay of bimſelf That be had been ſa lang remembered that be was forgotten. 
He fell unwept by the Muſes; and paſſed as ſilent to the grave as piety or modeſty could 
wiſh, even the common forms to the meaneft perſon were not obſerved, the bell did not toll 

till the corpſe was 1 5 out of his houſe z and though he was both founder and endower 

of a charity ſchool in his pariſh, neither the maſter nor the children attended his funeral. 

Previous to his deceaſe, he ordered all his MSS. to be committed to the flames. Thoſe 

who knew how much he expreſſed in a ſmall compaſs, and that he never wrote on trivial 

ſubjects, will perhaps lamept both the modeſty and irreparable loſs to poſterity, eſpecially 

when it is conſidered that he was the intimate acquaintance of Addiſon, and was himſelf one 

of the writers of the Spectators, and except Dr Pearce, the preſent biſhop of Rocheſter, 

the laſt ſurviving genius of that incomparable groupe of authors. In his life time he had 

publiſhed two or three original ſermons, particularly one preached before the houſe of com- 

(%) He printra mons (&). He left an only ſon and heir, Mr Frederick Young, who had the firſt part of 

f education at Wincheſter ſchool, and becoming a ſcholar upon that foundation, he was 

b. B. Eyre, ſent in conſequence thereof from thence to New college, Oxford, but there being no va - 

ubi ſupra - cancy (though the ſociety waited for one no leſs than two years) he was admitted in the 

mean time of Baliol college, where he miſbehaved himſelf ſo much as to be forbidden the 

(1) Dr Eyre of college (7). This miſconduct had ſo highly diſpleaſed his father, that the old gentleman 

— oa would never ſuffer him to come into his ſight afterwards ; however, by his will, he be- 

7 queathed to him, after a few legacies to ſome friends, his whole fortune, which was ve 

conſiderable. As a chriſtian and divine, he was a fine example of primeval piety [F]. 

The turn of his mind was naturally ſolemn, and he uſually, when at home in the 

country, ſpent many hours in a day walking among the tombs in his own church 
yard; his converſation, his writings, had all a reference to the life after this, and this 

turn of diſpoſition mixed itſelf even with his improvements in gardening. He had, 

for inſtance, an alcove with a bench ſo painted that at a diſtance it ſeemed a real one, 

but upon a nearer approach the deception was perceived, and this motto appeared, ** Invi- 

fibilia non decipiunt, The things unſeen do not deceive us.“ Yet notwithſtanding this 

gloomineſs of temper, he was fond of innocent ſports and amuſements ; he inſtituted an 

aſſembly and a bowling green in his pariſh, and often promoted the mirth of the com- 

pany in perſon, His wit was generally poignant, and ever levelled at thoſe who teſtified 

any contempt for decency and religion. His epigram ſpoken extempore upon Voltaire is 

well known, who happening in his company to ridicule Milton's allegorical perſonages of 

Death and Sin, Young thus addreſſed him; | 


Thou art ſo witty, profligate, and thin, 
Thou ſeemw'ft a Milton, with his Death and Sin. 


As to his character as a poet, his compoſition was inſtinct in his youth, with as much 

vanity as was neceſſary to excel in that art (m). He publiſhed a collection of ſuch as he (c) tem. 
(-) See his ad- thought the beſt of his works (n) in 1762; in four volumes 12mo. Among theſe his 
guet to g. ſatires, intituled, The Love of Fame, or the Univerſal Paſſion, are by many conſidered as 

his principal performances. They were written early in his life. If terſeneſs of ſtyle, 

brilliancy of wit, or ſimplicity of ſubject, can enſure applauſe, our poet may demand it 


on 
Short in my duty; coward in my grief! His wife, though nameleſs, is frequently mentioned: 
« More like her murderer, than friend, I crept, — _ — * „ 
Wich ſoft ſuſpended ſtep; and, muffled deep 


« I whiſper'd what ſhould echo thro' their realms ; * Thy ſhaft flew thrice; and thrice my peace was ſlain; 
= . . . 
Nor writ her name, whoſe tomb ſhould pierce the ſkies. And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill d ber horn. 


Preſumptuous fear! How durſt I dread her foes, [E] The altar piece.) This is one of the mel curious 
« Whi ; , in the kingdem, being adorned with an elegant piece 

While nature's loudeſt dictates I obey'd ? of OED — ht by the lady — Voung, 
Pardon neceſſity, bleſt ſhade ! Of grief his wife. In the middle is inſcribed in capital letters 
* And indignation rival burſts I pour'd ; the followin ſentence, I am the bread of lift. On 


the North fide of the chancel is this inſcription, as is 
* Half execration mingled with my pray'r; ſuppoſed by the doctor's order, 1 * RG 1 1305. 
— , 1 * Increaſe in underſtanding and wiſdom; and on the 
Kindled at man, whilſt I his God aderd : gore gde, PUERIS2QUE, Jad in favour with 
* Sore-grudg'd the ſavage land her ſacred duſt ; r: (25). 10 (35) —— 
. ! . F] He wwas a fine example of primeval piety. — 
Stampt the curſt ſoil ; and with humanity Sunday preaching in his turn DL yn ag « found — — 
(24) Night II. (Deny d Narciſſa) wiſh'd them all a grave (24). that though he ſtrove to make his audience attentive, 


yet 


\ 
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(27) The Uni- in fact, it has been obſerved (27 conſiſt ode addreſſed to the King {George II] which is 
verſal Muſeum of a firing of epigrams written j below contempt; a e on the bock of Job, 
an — and tire te re before he gets the « which is pious but dull; two epiſtles to Mr Pope, of 
May, x76, Even in his-Night Thoughts, though are flights pretty nearly the fame merit with his ſatires; and 
of thinking almoſt ſuper - human, ſuch as the - two or three odes more, in which. ſpecies of writing 
ſcription of death, from his ſecret aud, noting dum be is peculiarly unfortunate (29). + (29) Item, 


CCC 


N. B. The Figures dendte the Page, the Letters between Crotchets, thus [ J. refer to the 
Remarks, and 4. or 6. to the Firſt or Second Column. 
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church dedicated to him near Caerleon, 
metropolis of Wales, the remains of 
which were viſible not very long before 
biſhop Godwin's time, Vol. I. p. 1[C] 
Abbey, that of Cerne in Dorſetſhire, and of Eyn- 
ſham in Oxfordſhire, when and by whom founded, 
Abbey bor of the Holy Trinity at Nethe in Gla 
0 oly Trinity at e in morgan- 
er account of its foundation, Vol. IV. 2281 
— of Weſtminſter, the whole body of it caſed with 
hewn ſtone, at the nce of 4500l. by Arch- 
biſhop Williams, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4280 [C] 
Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, forbids the book of 
ſports to be read at Croydon, Vol. I. 10 (Text) 
— 2 miſtake in his funeral ſermon upon Tho- 
mas Sackville, the firſt Earl of Dorſet, correQted, 
Lo V. 3549 under [M] marginal note (+) 
. @. +. UA 

Abernethy, author of a ſchiſm among the Preſbyterians 
in I „Suppl. 2 [E] | 

Acouſtics improved by Narciſſus Marſh, Vol. V. 3051 
under [H] 

Account of the breach between King George I. and the 

Prince of Wales, afterwards King George II. about 
the godfather to a ſon of the Prince's born in 1717, 

Suppl. 144 [6] 
ors upon the ſt a ſet of them were i 
Elizabeth's children or choriſters, Ben Jonſon's 
epitaph upon one that died at thirteen, and had 
—_ in the part of an old man three years, 
Vol. IV. 2778 [M 


Hddifen, Joſeph, his Latin ode on Dr Burnet's Telluris 


theoria ſacra, Vol. II. 1030 under 2 

— 2 paſſage in his article rem. [E] criticiſed, Vol. 
VI. Parti. 3835 [GG] 

— ſome excellent reflections of his upon obſcure 
merit, Vol. IV. 2447 [D] 

his character of Lord Somers's criticiſed, Vol. 
VI. Part i. 3755 (Text) and 3756 [EE] 

—— the principal cauſe of his declining to enter into 
holy orders, Vol. VI. Part i. 3835 [601 | 

—— the ſtory of his intimacy with Steele at Charter- 
houſe ſchool criticiſed, Vol. VI. Parti. 3824 [7] 

—— a remark in his Freeholder in commendation of 
Lord Somers criticiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3745 [D] 

— Aa verſe of his in praiſe of Cowley the poet 
chaſtiſed, ibid. 4056 [O] 

— chagrined with the concluſion of Pope's Wind- 
for Foreft, Vol. V. 3407 under [H] 

Adbelard of Bath, firſt of the Latins, who brought the 
treaſures of Arabia into Europe about the year 1130, 
and the cultivation of that language at Oxford was 

vided for by a ſpecial decree of the council of 
— A. D. 1311, Vol. V. 3385 under [TT] 

Africanus, the firſt Chriſtian who brought ſkill in chro- 

nology to the interpretation of ſcripture, Vol. V. 


2991 (F] . *M 

Hilmer, Earl of Cornwall and Devonſhire, in the-reign 
of King Edgar, proved againſt Strype in his life of 
Biſhop Ailmer, p. 2. edit. 1701, 8vo. not to be an- 
ceſtor of the Ailmers of Ailmer-hall in Norfolk, 
Vol. I. 71 [] | 

Ailredus, Abbas Rievallis, a miſtake in col. 394, 39 
in his De vita et miraculis Edwardi Canfeſſoris Gal 
tiſed, Vol. IV. 2227 [H . 


ARONandJulius, ſaints, each of them had Alabaf 


- Anabaptiſts, ſome particular tenets of theirs, 


Air pam 
Vol. I 


. ＋ 1660 by Mr Robert Boyle, 

. 2653 | 

er, William, his project for ſquaring the circle 

from ſome paſſages in ſcripture explained and ex- 
„Vol. V. 3281 col. a. 6. and 3282 4. under 


Aland, John Forteſcue, Baron of Creden in Waterford, 
Ireland, a miſtake in the preface to Forteſcue De 
laudibus legum Anglie, Vol. III. 1986 under [A] 

— an account of his deſign to publiſh ſome me- 
moirs concerning Mr William Gaſcoine, chief juſtice 
in the reign of Hen. IV. ibid. 2150 under [I] 

Hlbericus, Gentilis, a miſtake of his corrected, Vol. IL 


2 [GJ | 
7 Magnus, ſome account of him, Vol. I. 355 

Aldred, the laſt Engliſhman promoted to the Arch- 
biſhopric of York, Vol. I. 94 (Text) 

Hleppo, an account of a raging plague there, which did 
not attack the Engliſh, Vol. V. 3372 [L] 

Alexander, Jacques, a miſrepreſentation in his Trait? 

ral des horologes, edit. 1734, p. 24, chaſtiſed, Vol. 
V. 2658 under [O] col. 5. 

Alfred, King, his Saxon verſion of Bede not ſo much 
a tranſlation as a paraphraſe, Vol. I. 55 [R 

Allam, Andrew, a celebrated tutor at O „ ſome 
account of him, Vol. IV. 2821 [B} 

Allegiance toQueenElizabeth maintained by the Popiſh 
ſecular prieſts, againſt the inſtance of the Jeſuits, 
= ** T's and 3335 [LSI and 3338 [7] and 

Allen, Joſeph, ſeveral of his pieces are inſerted in the 
works of Mr Richard Allein, Vol. I. 110 under [ 4} 

Allen, Ralph, of Bath, an inſtance of his charity, Sup. 
60 (Text) | 

— Thomas, a very learned man, ſome account of 
him, Suppl. 192 [4] 0 

Alix, Dr Peter, his conference with Mr William 
Whiſton, Vol. I. 127 [H] | 

Alſop, Anthony, his Latin epithalamium upon the mar 
riage of Dr John Kiell, Vol. IV. 2805 [L] 

Ambaſſadors, the original of the French taking 
cedence of the Spaniſh, Vol. III. 1854 [H] 

Amphibolus, a monk of Caerleon in Wales, who con- 
verted St Alban to Chriſtianity, ſome account of 
him, Vol. I. 82 [D] and 84 [M] and 85 [P] 


Val. V. 
3296 [EF] 


9 
Anale& de reb. Catholicor. in Hibernia, edit. 1616, p. 


113, 8vo. author of a calumay upon Camden chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. II. 1129 [P] | 

Andrews, Lancelot, Biſhop, a witty reply of his to K. 

James I. Vol. I. 142 [ZE] 

Anneſley, Samuel, firſt promoter of the exerciſes at 
—_— ate church, London, ſome account of him, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3946 (L] 

Annotations on the bible by the aſſembly of divines at 
Weſtminſter, a lift of the authors of them, Vol. IV. 
2175 under [T] 


Anti- Athanafiani/m, an addreſs to all the princes and 


ſtates of Europe for their toleration of it, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4210 PX) 

Aiitinomians, a about their opinions be- 
tween the Preſbyterians and Anabaptiſts, Vol, VI. 
Part i. 3965 [B) 

Antinomians and Solifidians, their origin in England, 

Vol. VL Part ii. 4240 3 * 

— the originial o ſociety, I. 64. 

(8] 


a Arti- 


— 
"2 


I N D 
Airis, a further account of the Society, Vol. III. 
rafts {C}. 
"Toms Val. V. $458 marginal news 
them, V. 3452 marginal note (- 
— — their red diſſolution 75 revival, Vol. VI. 
Part i. G] and 3779 
3 their ils at Chelſea was pre- 
pared for — in botany; Vol. VI. Part 
1. : Marginal note (4 
hed perry _—_ * their invading the 
phyſician's province, Vol. IV. 2217 [D] 

Arabic lecture at Cambridge, when and by whom 
founded, Vol. I. 23 (Text) ; 
= the value of thit at Oxford; Vol. V. 3376 [T] 
Arbuthnet, John, his cenſure of Dr Woodward's ac- 
count of the deluge, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4348 (G} 
——» Obſervations upon his tables of the number o 
males and females chriſtened in London, Vol. IV. 


2264 [B] | 
and reſignation to death; Suppl. 6 


his fortitude 
L 
= B. add an omiſſion in his article, that he was 
ſome time ſteward to the corporation of the ſons 
of the clergy | 
— his ſon fights a duel for 
woman, Suppl. 6 [M] | 
AHrchdeacon of Canterbury, the ancient form of his in- 
falling the Biſhops under that metropolitical ſee, 
Suppl. 207 [D! 1 
Archimeder, one of the firſt that reduced mathematical 
rinciples into mechanical experiments, Vol. VI. 
art ii. 4270 [KJ 
Archite&ure, the riſe and progreſs of the Gothic mode, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4368 [Xx] | 
Arch-prieft, the origin and deſign of eſtabliſhing that 
Popiſh character in England, Vol. V. 3339 [BB] 
Arden of Park-hall in Warwickſhire, an account of 
that family, Vol. i. 179 [4 
a priori, the abſurdity of it, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
168 [. 
4b 2 of, the principal fomenter of the Scotch 
rebellion in 1639, the grounds which led him to it, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4190 [CC] | 
Ariflarchus, Samins, who flonriſhed auno 280, before 
iſt, aſſerted the motion of the earth, Vol. III. 
2010 under [C] | 
Arifootle firſt diſcovered to Alexander the Great the 
means of conquering the world, Vol. I. 347 under 
D] col. 4 
Fn” authority abſolute among the Poliſh divines 
of Poland, Spain, Italy, &c. Vol. III. 1450 under 
4 when and by whom his philoſophy came firſt 
into vogue among Chriſtians, Vol. I. 342 [E] 
Arithmetic, the tediouſneſs of it among the ancients, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4129 {HH} and 4131 [NN] 
Arminias, an account of him and his followers, their 
perſecution in Holland, Vol. VI. Part i. 4008 4 ] 
2 the method of raiſing one from Edward II. to 
Henry VIII. Vol. VI. Parti. 3611 [R 
Art 5 Jouble writing, an account of it, Vol. V. 3342 
(B | 
———— Teftoring ſpeech to the dumb, the origin of it, 
Vol. VI. Part ü. 4128 under [BB] 2P 
Arteries grow cartilaginous in a human body by ex- 
treme old age, Vol. IV. 2809 [4] 
Arthur, Prince, his exiſtence doubtful, Vol. I. 197 [4] 
— the point of his exiſtence diſcuſſed and derermin- 
ed, idem 198 [B] 
Artichoke, when firſt brought into England, Vol. IV. 
2462 under [A] col. 5. 
Article: of religion of the church of England, the ge- 
- nuineneſs of the XXth defended, Part ii. 4398 [G] 
ö , not the ſame as Caractacus, his true name, 
—_— to Archbiſhop Ulher, is Aviragus, Vol. I. 
205 [4 
34 founder of that epiſcopal ſee, the firſt bi- 
that received unction from the pope, Vol. I. 
213 doubtful [B] ; 
Hſcham, 7 We an account of him, Vol. IV. 2685 
F] col. 6. 
a Roger, the incident which occaſioned him to 
write his Schoo/maſter, Vol. I. 216.{F] 
Al, John, author of a treatiſe agaiatt Woolſton, 
Vol I. azz [FJ f Fi 
Aſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, a ſatire upon it, 
Vol. II. 799 [B] 


the love of a young 


civility not to be learned from one of 


—— a paſſage 


E X. 
han occafion of it, Vol. VI. Parti 
4118 ff : - 
of her, Vol. VI. Parti. 3713 
under [Y] 
Aftley of Aſtley, an account of that family, Vol, I. 
2 : | —_ 
Art v, judicial, eſteemed a branch of aſtibnomy in 
the fixteenth century, Vol. I. 541 [4] 
uſeful in medicine, Vol. Il. 80g. Sect. iv. under E] 
—— judiciary, the vanity of it expoſed, Vol. * 
—— ancient; the ſame us aftronemy, Vol. II. 8 
Sck. ii. e b 


ir proceedings vindicated, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
Adel, Mrs an account 
(4] 
— - diſtinguiſhed from aſtral influences, Which are 
2172, et ſeg. 
— eſteemed 4 ſcience; iden ihi7, 


f Affronomy, technical, an hiſtorical account of its riſe 


and progreſs, Vol. IV. 2807 [M] ; 

Aftrop Wells, when and by whom their mineral quali- 
ties were firſt diſcovered, Vol. V. 300g (Text) 

Athanafian creed, ſeveral cenfures of it, vol. VI. Bart i. 
3912 under [G] | 

Athertoi: of Atherton, in Lancaſhire, ad actount of 
that family, Vol. I. 246 [4] 8 

Anbot, Mount, an account of the monaſteries and 
monks upon it, Vol. IV. 2270 [7] 

Atkins, baron, a miſtake in his ſpeech to the lord 
mayor of London, Oct. 1693, chaſtiſed Vol. V. 
2891. under [T] 

Atkins, Sit Edw. an account of him, Vol. V. 3430 [T] 

——— his epigram on a lady's fan, Vol. I. 
204 [U Hg 

— 15 unfait ices concerning his advantement 
to the deanery of Carliſle, Vol. I. 269 [M] 

—— his diſpute with Dr Hoadly, Vol. I. 269 [V] 
and 270 [O] : | 

—— an account of his MSS. marginal notes upon 
Nicholſon's Hiſtorical Library, Vol. III. 2065 
under [P] 

— his cenſure of Sir Tho. More's anſwer to Luther 
Vol. V. 3167 [RR] | 

Atwood, Herman, an account of him, Vol. V. 3266 [B] 

At 5 ation, court of, why fo called, Vol. V. 3001 

— when diſſolved, ibi4. 3401 [F] | 

Auguſtus, the Roman emperor, a remarkable effect of 

majeſty of his eye, Vol. V. 3330 under [H] 

col. 4 

—— he had not ſo much as a ſhirt to his back, 
Suppt. 5 [G] 

Aukland, the biſhop of Durham's palace there turned 
into a caſtle, Vol. I. 671 9 | 

75 d 17 the invention of it, Vol. I. 170 under 

an 

Author, anonymous, of the reſtitution of decayed in- 
telligence, chaſtiſed, Vol. II. 1308 [] 

—— of the unparalelled mo » p- 69. chaſtiſed, 
Vol. III. 1539 under [B] 

in Folio vii. of the life of Michael 
Drayton corrected, Vol. III. 1747 (Text) 

—— 2a piece intituled, Perſecutio undecima, chap. vii. 
p. 103, edit. 1648. 4to. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2527 


[C) | 

2 author of the ſect of Averroiſts, an account 
of him and his opinions, Vol. I. 417 [4] 

Hzout, Adrian, a French philoſopher, his obſerva- 
tion of the variation of the magnetic needle, 
Vol. IV. 2500 [M] g 

— his account of the cauſe of the change in that 
variation, 76:4. 2501 [N] | | 


ot 
B. 


* his likeneſs to Moſes, Vol. VI. Part i. 3973 

Bacon, Robert, not the ſame with Roger, Vol. I. 338 
[4] 339 [C] and 341 [7] 

—— Roger, why called a conjurer, Vol. I. 348 120 

— 177 Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee, ibid. 
251 

—— Tnvents a boat to make more way with one hand 
than another veſſel fully manned,ibid,z52 under L] 

=— alſo a chariot to move without the aſſiſtance of 
animals, with a force equal to that of the ſcythed 
chariots of the ancients, ibid. LI 

— alſo an inſtrument for flying, ibid. {L] 


#- 


Bacon, Roger, invents reading, and the camera 
ſerva, — the r LI 

— alſo gunpowder, Vol. I. 354 [P] 

— and an ar potabile, ibid. 356 | 

— alſo the grand elixir of the ehymiſfy, ibid. 5 57 

— r with a medicine to prolong life, i 


and another to rve health, 349 [F 

a—— his claim to A of 22 and mi- 
croſcopes diſputed, Vol. V. 3129 [0] 

—— N. B. Nathaniel, ſon to Sir Nicholas, the firſt Eng- 
liſh baronet, ſee an aceount of him in Maſters's hiſtory 
of Corpus Chriſti college, Cambridge, Append. 85 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulam, a remarkable letter of 
his to lord chief juſtice Coke, Vol. II. 1382 [H 

— another to the ſame, ibid. 1 80 e 

Ho ara in both Se „ ibid. 1387 

— a paſſage in 5, vol. iii. of his works cen- 
ſured: Vo 111.1587 

gives his opinion that Sir Walter Raleigh's com- 

miſſion for his voyage to Guiana was as a 
ardon as the law of England could give him, Vol. 


a 3481 under [V | 
— hl atton's foundatian of the Char- 


is cenſure of 
ter-houſe chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3857 [Z 
he applies to King James for the provo 
Eton college, Vol. vt. Part ii. 4340 R 
a the imperſections of the then reigning phi- 
loſophy at 16 years of — Vol. I. 370 [41 
— — 1 — intituled Temporis partus maximus, ibid. 
371 
was never clerk of the privy council, ibid. 375 


— account of his Filum labyrinthi, ibid. 382 [R] B 


and of his Nowum organum, ibid. 398 [EE] 

Bacon, Lady, her Engliſh tranflation of Biſhop Jewel's 
apology, publiſhed for common uſe by the ſpecial 
authority of Archbiſhop Parker, Vol. I. 412 (4] 

Bacon, Anthony, his character contraſted with of 
his brother Francis, Vol. I. 413 (Text) 

— his ſtrict friendſhip to the Earl of Eſſex, ibid. 
under [B] and 414 lch and 415 [D 


Backhouſe, Sir John, alderman of 1 on, concerned B 


with Sir Hugh Middleton in the original undertak- 
ing to make the New River to London, Vol. IV. 
2267 under [E] 

Bag/baw, Chriſtopher, a learned Popiſh divine, ſome 
account of him, Vol. V. 3331 [E] and marginal 
note ( 

Baker, Thomas, the Cambridge antiquary, an inſtance 
of his great * Vol. I. 5 32 [4 

——— declines Archbiſhop Wake's offer of a church 
benefſice, either for himſelf or a friend, ibid. 

— ſome account of him Vol. VI. Part i. 3726 [E] 

—— defended againſt his refleQions upon learning, 
Jortin's animadverſion, ibid. 

— his collections towards a hiſtory of Cambridge 
univerſity, a foil to Hiſt. and Athen. Oxon. Vol. 
VI. Part ii. 4325 [T7] 

— caſſiſts A" Wake in writing his ſtate of 
the church, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4096 [X] 

Baker, that trade occupied by the nobleſt perſons 
among the ancient Celtes and Greeks, Vol. I. 565 

A 

4 a criticiſm upon his piece, intituled, The 
lives of the moſt eminent writers in Great Britain, 
Vol. I. 427 [H] and 428 (£] 

Bakel college Oxford, the firſt foundation and preſent 
fate of it, Vol, I. 442 (E] 

Ballad, a witty one, Vol. VI. Parti. 3618 [I] 

— 4 düse one upon Villiers zd Duke of Buck- 
ingham, ibid. 4060 [L 5 

 Balmerino, Lord, his wiſh after his condemnation for 
rebellion in 1748, Vol. II, 

note (*) to cal. 6 

Bamfeld, a ſpy of Cromwell's, in the court of King 
Charles II. during his exile, Vol. II. 698 [B] 

Bampion, John, an author of wit and learning, ſome 
accvunt of him, Vol. I. 673 [V 

Baacroft, Anchbiſhop of Canterbury, his ſhare in the 
Hampton Court conference, Vol. I. 466 [C] 

— is upon Selden's opinion delivered to the 


univerfity of Cambridge during the civil wars, but 
aſter the reſtoration recovered again to the library 
at Lambeth by Archb. Sheldon, Vol. I. 469 [7] 

Bank of England bald at Grocez's Hall in 1696, Vol. 
V. 3151 [8] 
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957, under [L] in marg. 
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Baptiſm, lay, the hiſtory of the doctrine in 
concerning the 1 Oo it, Vol MI. 
Barbeyrac, a miſtake in his prefatory 
French verſion of Puſſendorf, Ir 
75 of - fathers, eorretcted, Vol. VI. 
col. 4 | 
Bas ctzy, Robert, the Quaker, writes 
fulneſs of making war, Vol. I. 492 
Bardſa, near Leeds in Yorkſhire, the of 
Congreve's birth, Vol. III. 1439 []. N. B. A is 
called Haraſty, in Thoreſbey's Dzcat. Las. 
Barebone, Dr, his witty reply to evade a challenge, 


Vol. I. 219 * 

Barkam, John, __ in eompoſing his Hifory 
of Great Britain, Vol. I. 485 

Barker, Samuel, Eſq; fome account of him, Vol. VE. 
Part ii. 4215 [HH] 

Barlew, William, invents the way of hanging the ſca 
compaſs in a box, Vol. I. 496 (Text) 

Barnes, Joſhua, a ſpecimen of his talent in Greek 
poetry, Vol. I. 491 nnder hy 

Barneveldt, grand froner of Holland, an account 
of his execution, Vol. VI. Parti. 4009 [K] col. 4 

Barons Palatine, an account of them, Vol. I. 497 [A] 

Baronets of Nova Scotia, their origin, Vol. I. 101 
(Text) and 102 [C] 


—— that title not firſt created by King James I. Vol. 
HI. 1485 LE] 
arrow, Dr Ifaac, Bifhop of the Iſle of Man, an ac- 
count - his benefactions to that biſhopric, Suppl. 
148 [B 
Barton, Catharine, two epigrams in honour of her, 
Vol. V. 3156 [CC] bs 
arwick, Dr Rs, a miſtake in his life of Bp Morton, 
p. 7576, corrected, Vol. V. 3191 [G) 
Baſſe, an iſland wr rs eaſtern — of Scotland, Dr 
arvey the phyfician's pictureſque deſcription of it 
in — Luk, Vol. iv . 552 [H. 
Baſtard, formerly not a term of reproach, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3612 [N col. 3 
= 1 2 a tool of Prynne's, Vol. V. 2942 
and [R b 
Ly a — account of the mines that re- 
ſpect ** and thoſe of Mendip Hills, Vol. IV. 
2211[N 
Bathe, 1 account of that family, Vol. I. 555 U 
Bathurſt, George, ſpeaks an oration at the 1 of 
Thomas Allen, Vol. I. 107 = 
Bathurft, Ralph, ſeveral partic concerning his 
brothers, Sup. 8,9 [4] [] | 
— firſt introduced the genuine proportions of the 
Grecian architecture at Oxford, Sup. 11 under [L] 
— 2 remarkable inſtance of his envy and malice, 
Sup. 12 [N 
Batteley, Nicolas, an omiffion in his edition of Som- 
ner's Antiquities of Canterbury ſupplied, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3758 under [D] 

Baxter, the Nonconformift, an account of the pi 
publiſhed againſt his writings, Vol. I. 564 [N] 
Bayle, a paſſage in his dictionary in the article of Cam- 
den, relating to Sir Simon d'Ewes, chaſtiſed, Vol. 

III. 1693 under [7] 

—— an inſtance of his credulity, ibid. 1703 [ 

— 2 miſtake in his dictionary, under the article of 
Sir Roger Digby, corrected, ibid. 1709 [L] 

—— an inftance of his difingenuity, ibid. 2844 [ 

— a 2 miſtake in his dictionary under rem. [4], in 
the article of Abulfeda, chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3377 

BB 

155 a Thomas, an account of his book, intituled, 

Certamen religioſum, &c. Vol. I. 576 [4] 


England? - 
973 lol 
E 1 his 
the autha- 
art i. 4178 


inſt the law - 


Baynard, M. D. his method for curing a ſuppreſſion of 


urine, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4273 [TJ 

Bearcroft, Dr, a miſtake in his account of the Charter- 
houſe p. 11. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2388 under [G] 

Beaton, the original of that family, V. I. 570 [4 

— Cardinal, the ftory of his forging the will of 
James V. of Scotland diſcuſſed, ibid, 582 [H] 


—— James Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the impe 
of his papers to the hiſtory of Scotland, ibid. 596 


D 
Fc Wo Richard, Earl of Warwick, an account of 
his deſcent, Vol. I. 598 [4] 
Bede, the Saxon tranſlation of his eceleſiaſtical yy 
E to be the work of King Alfred, Vol. I. 
4 


0 8 Bedel, 


— 


Jodl, Biſhop, the particulars of his reformation in the 
Iriſh church, Vol. I. 660 2 ; 

Bedford, Hilkiab, a learned Nonjuring divine, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 3732 [ 
Bell, that called Great Tom, in the tower of Chriſt- 

church, Oxford, the biggeſt now in England, Vol. 


III. 1913 [E] 


Belle, Pauper, a good antiquary, an inſtance of his 


ceconomy, Vol. IV. 2234 [B] 1 

Bellini, ſome paſſages in his Opu/cula medica criticiſed, 
Vol. V. 3363 [G] 

Benbow, Admiral, his deſcent, Vol. I. 676 [ 

Bennet, Henry, why appointed King Charles IId's ſe- 
cretary, Vol. II. 698 U] 

— Dr Thomas, his whimſical notion concerning 
the Trinity, Vol. II. 2718 [P] 

Bentham, Edward, vindicates the ſcholaſtic diſputati- 
ons in the univerſities, Vol.V. 3001, 3002 under [7] 

Bentley, Dr Richard, a miſtake in his ſermons at 
Boyle's lectures, concerning the moon's rotation 
round her own axis, iſed, Vol. IV. 2602 
under [ B] BS 

an account of his violent proceedings at Trinity 
college Cambridge, Vol. V. 3092 [A 


: a verſe of Homer's Iliad wittily applied by him 
to the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, Vol. V. 


D 

Du Dr Mill's edition of the Greek New 
Teſtament, Vol. V. 3104 under [Z] 

Bentley, Dr Richard, gives up ver. 7, chap. v. of St 
John's epiſtle, Vol. II. 2752 [Z 

=—— the particulars of his preſentation and degrada- 
tion, ibid, from 745 to 751 [0] [X] [YT] and [44] 

Berkeley, George, Biſhop, a ſtroke of his wit upon Sir 
Ifaac Newton's method of fluxions, Vol. VI. Part ĩi. 
4133 [22] 

—_— cenſures Mandeville's Fable of the bees, in 
his Alciphron or minute philoſopher, Sup. 124 [4] 
— George, ſon to the Biſhop, ſome account of him, 

Sup. 16 [L] 

Berkely, Mrs, wife of Biſhop Burnet, an account of her, 

Vol. II. 1041 — 

Bermuda, in the Weſt Indies, an agcount of the college 
deſigned to be erected there, Sup. 15 as [AH] 

Bermudas, an account of thoſe iſlands in eſt In- 
dies, Vol. II. 1205 [4] 

Bernard, Edward, writes an Index to the AG of 


MSS. in the Bodleian library, Vol. II. 1755 [P] 


Bernardi, John, an account of his family, Vol. II. 


758 [4] _ 

— kept in priſon near 40 years, even to the pre- 
judice of his health, on ſuſpicion of being concern- 
ed in the aſſaſſination plot againſt 1 William, 
without being once brought to a trial for want of 
ſufficient evidence, ibid. 03 (Text) and [Z] 

Bernoulli, John, a miſtake of his in eſtimating the force 
of bodies in motion corrected, Vol. V. 3044 [7] 

Berners, Johanna, an account of two extraordinary 
pieces of her's, Vol. II. from 1236 to 1238 

Betterton, the famous actor, under what patronage it 
was that he firſt appeared to advantage, Vol. III. 
1609 (Text) 

—— ho he loſt his fortune, Vol. II. 775 [H] 


Beveridge, Dr, objects to the reading a brief for the 


Palatines, as contrary to the rubric, Vol. VI. Parti. 
3950 [GG] 

Beverwaert, Lord, an account of him, Vol. II. 107 135 

Bexa, writes in favour of the Engliſh Puritans, Vol. 
VI. Part ii. 3983 [444 

Bible, an account of Wickliffe's tranſlation of it, Vol. 
VI. Part ii. 4262 [R] 
—— hiſtory of the ſeveral Engliſh tranſlations of it, 
Vol. III. 1533 to 1539 « 
—— the hiſtory of the Engliſh tranſlation of it now in 
uſe, Vol. II. 937 [C] 

—— the names of thoſe divines who met in 1654, 
_ cher. project of a new Engliſh tranſlation of it, 

ol. III. 55%o [E 

——— the Greek verſion of it, commonly called the 
Septuagint, performed by five Alexandrian Jews, 
Vol. V. 2936 [S] 

—— the — ar" of it into the vulgar tongue pro- 
hibited in England, Vol. I. 212 [R | 

Bin in Iriſh ſignifies ſweet, Vol. I. 694 (Text) 

Bingham, JI oſc ph, the contents of his origines eccleſia- 
ſticæ, Vol, II. 745 [C] 


INDE X. 


Birch, Dr Thomas, a miſtake in his life of John 
Greaves, to that author's miſ 
works, p. 6. corrected, Vol. IV 2169 [F 

Birch, another, ibid. 2272 [P 

— another in p. 402, ibid. 2273 5 

his cenſure of Biſhop Fell, in his life of Tillot- 
_ a 91, 2d edit. ied, Vol. V. 2997 [M] 

col. 5 85 

— gives a tranſcript of Milton's ſeveral ſketches for 
an heroic poem, Vol. V. 3110 [C] marg. note (32) 

Birkenhead, a political writer, ſome account of him, 
Sup. 135 [4 7 

Birkhb:ad, Henry, founder of the poetry lecture at Ox. 
ford, ſome account of him, Sup. 174 [4] © 

Bifhopric of St David, in Latin Menevia, called 6s 
petrarum promontorium, from the eight rocks called 
the Bißbep and his clerks, Vol. I. 509 [YT] oy, 

—— 2 memorable ſaying concerning the acceptance 
of that dignity, ibid. 512[P We” 

Bibs, w hiſtorical account of their inveſtiture, Vol. I. 
1 

—— Britiſh, did not acknowledge the Pope's ſupre- 

before the miſſion of Auftin the monk, Vol. I. 
293 [7] and 294 Lv“ ? 
ſome curious particulars relating to their 
teſtation in December 1641, Vol. IV. 2492 

—— — 2a lift of the noblemen who acrepted that ignity 
— * * Vol. = 073 1 

— of Durham, the extent of his temporal juriſdic- 
tion, Vol. V. 3183 [L] : 

w— his power to _— appropriate vicar- 
ages in the time of King Charles |. and the right 
of preſentation to them, ibid. [ 

—— the form of proceſs uſed to prevent their conſe. 
cration, Vol. V. 3191 [L] 

Blagrave, John, an account of his family and deſcent, 
Vol. II. 802 [4 

Blake, Admiral, why ftiled by the parliament in the 
rebellion their in-/imable commander, Vol. II. 807 
under HY _ 

Bluet, publiſhes an excellent anſwer to Mandeville“ 
Fable of the bees, Sup. 124 [4] 5 

E pedigree of that family, Vol. II. 

26 [4 

Boccalini, a witty writer, ſome account of him, Vol. IV. 
2700 under 

Boch or Bochius or Bochi, ſome account of him, Vol. 
VI. Part i. 4035 [C] 0 

Bochart, Samuel; a learned foreigner, ſome account of 
him, Sup. 41 [4] _—_ FN 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, the annual Latin ſpeech at Ox. 
ford 7 raiſe of him, by whom founded, Vol. II. 
84 | 

2 an eſcape in his Elementa chymica remarked, 
Vol. III. 1695 [B] 6 

Babun, Edmund, a voluminous writer, fome account 

4 of * Sup. 192 [C. 3 : 

oleyn, Anne, Queen, the firſt cauſe of her enmity 
Cardinal Wobey, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4312 [I a 
Bolingbrooke, Henry, Viſcount, his cenſure of Wollaſ. 


ton's — of nature delineated, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4307 under III .. 
Boucher, an active Pariſian in the league there, ſome 
account of him, Vol. VI. Part. i. 4036 
Bond, Henry, the cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of his 
in 1668, to give a true theory of the variations of 
the magnetical needle, Vol. N. 2500 [M] and 2501 
IVI. f 9 
Bonner, Biſhop, his true name was Savage, Vol. II. 
950 [G] marg. _ (11) 8 : 
—— 2 witty remark upon him, Vol. II. mary. - 
note (61) under [7] 108 
Books, the dreadful conſequence of reading bad ones, 
1 3 (E] 5 5 
t, Biſhop of Meaux, ſome unfair practices 
is ſed.” Vol. VI. Parti. 4084 [O] 1 
Baulter, Hugh, Archbiſhop of , his numerous 
S Vol. II. 866 [4] 869 B) 868 [D] 869 
G 
Boyer, a miſtake in his life of Queen Anne, for the 
year 1708, chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 2910 [N 
Boyleau, a remarkable inſtance of his vanity and affec- 
tation, Vol. V. 3076 [0] 
Bradſhaw, the famous prefident of the court of juſlice 
in Oliver Cromwell's uſurpation, a bitter ſpeech of 
his againſt Cromwell, Vol. I. 528 [M] * 


* 
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INDE X. 


- Boflon, John, the firſt writer of lives in the way of a 
dicti , ſome” account of him, Vol. I. pref. ix 
Brandon, Sir Charles, Duke of Suffolk, an account of 

him, Vol. IV. 2405 [4] and 2407 [C] 
Brazen head, an hiſtorical account of it, Vol. I. 359 [ 
— that afcribed to friar Bacon was a chymic 
veſſel, ibid. 363 7 
Brett, 0 his life of John Jahnſon cenſured, Suppl. 
114 [/ 

Bridgman, keeper of the great ſeal, interprets the words 
of the oath enjoined by the five mile act, © not to 
attempt any alteration whatever in church or 

r a to mean only an unlawful attempt, Sup. 8 

A 

— — Sir Orlando, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 
. 3740 [R] ; 

Briggs, Auguſtus, an account of him, Vol, II. 982 [A 

Britannicus, his miftake in the London Journal with 


regard to the invention of the art of decyphering, 


chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4118 [G 

Bromley in Kent, who founded the hoſpital there, 
Vol. VI. Part. ii. 4161 [7% 

Brompton, John, a miſtake in his col. 936. chaſtiſed, 
Vol. IV. 2222 [DJ. another in col. 949. 1614. 
under [OG] col. a 

Broughton, Hugh, a learned linguiſt, ſome account of 
him, Suppl. 73 under [& 

— his Greek verſes in praiſe of Hackluyt prefixed 
to that author's collections, Vol. IV. 2409 under [H 
col. a T 

Brouncker, lord, invents a ſeries for the quadrature of 
the circle, Vol. VI. Part ii, 4123 [2 ]; and for the 
hyperbola, ibid. 4199 [EE] 

Browniſts, an account of that ſect and its founder, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4256 [PPP] 

Brute, whether ſuch a perſon ever really exiſted, diſ- 
cuſſed, Vol. I. 85 [4] 

Bruten in Somerſetſhire, when and by whom that pri- 
ory was founded, Vol. I. 71 (Text) 

Buc, George, his hiſtory of Richard III. criticiſed, 
Vol. II. 1005 [C] 

Bucer, tried, condemned, and his corpſe dug up and 
burnt for hereſy after his death, Vol. V. 3394 [K] 

Buchanan George, his hiſtory of Scotland cenſured, 
Vol. I. 446 [F] 

«Buckland, Ralph, a popiſh prieſt, an author of repute 


among them, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 


4074 under [XX] col. 6 : 
Budgell, a pleaſant ftory about his quarrel with Bohun, 
Suppl. 213 [0] 
— an extract from his piece, intituled, Some reaſons 
for the toleration of wit, Vol. III. 2065 under [P] 
Bulleyn, Will. ſeveral extraordinary cures performed 
by him, Vol. II. 1022 [B] 

be improved the art of emblematic paintings, 
Vol. II. 1028 under [E] 

Burchet, his hiſtory of naval affairs cenſured, Vol. I. 
685 [F]. and 687 [IJ 

Burlegh, lord treaſurer, procures an anſwer by Dr 
Whitaker to Campion's book, containing his rea- 
ſons for returning to the popiſh communion, Vol. J. 

» 313 [KJ 

Bunyan, John, author .of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, ill 

| oled by biſhop Barlow, Vol. V. 3294 1 

Burnet, Dr Thomas, appointed maſter of the Charter 
Houſe by che intereit of the duke of Ormond, to 
whoſe grandſon, the earl of Offory, he had been 
governor, Vol. II. 106g [A] 

—— ſatirized in a ballad, Vol. VI. Parti. 3769 [P] 

Burnet, Gilbert, biſhop of Saliſbury, a pailage in his 
hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol. i. p. 79, 80. chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. III. 2095 [H] | 

—— another in Vol. u. p. 150. correfted, ibid. 
2109 LA! ; 

— 2 paſſage in his hiſtory of his Own Times, Vol. i. 
p. 11. doubtful, Vol. III, 1512 [RJ. another, 

p. 137. fol. edit. chafliſed, ibid. 1824 [H 

— another in Vol, ii. Part 2. p. 393. corrected, 
Vol. III. 191 [7] 8 

—  angther in p. 294. chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1465 [(A 

— another in ecodem, p. 44. 40, 47. corrected, 
ibid. 1556 [TJ 

— another in his biftory of the Reformation, 
Vol, II. p. 245. chattiſed, Vol. IV. 2417 [K] 

w— 2 miltake in his hiſtory of his Own Times, 
Vol. i. p. 321. corrected, Vol. IV. 2265 [U 

— 4 in p. 231. corrected, Vol. IV. 2266 [G] 

w— 2 miſrepreſentation of Dr Ken, ibid. Vol. i. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2813 0 


Ls 


| Barnet, another in codem, b. 3. chafiſed, ie 
kd 


[F]. another in 8 45 c 2156 
another in p. 617. chaſtiſed, ib;d. 2815 [H 
—— biſhop, his cenſure of archbiſhop 
in codem, Vol. iii. p. 187. 8vo, edit. 1753. chaſtiſed, 
Vol. V. 3585 [T 
—— his cenſure upon Sir Tho. More's Utopia, con- 
firmed, Vol. V. 3160 [2 J. in marginal note (34), 
— another of Sir Tho. character, chalfted. 


— his miſtake ig the hiſtory of his Own 311 | 
Vol. i. P- 697 and 698. fol. edit. corrected, Vol.“ 


ol. V. 3393 [0]. | 

— his commendations of cardinal Pole, in the hiſ- 

tory of the Reformation, Vol. ii. reſtricted, Vol. V. 
3397 under [A] 

— his cenſure of Prior the poet in the hiſtory of 
his 272 * Vol. ii. p. 584. chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 
343 

a miſrepreſentation in the hiſtory of his Own 
Times, Vol. iii. p. 564. chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3514 iT ] 

—— 2 miſtake in the ſame hiſtory, edit. 1753. 5vo 
Vol. ii. p. 370. corrected, Vol. VI. Part i. 3649 (K 

—— 2 miſrepreſentation ibid. Vol. ii. p. 247. chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3669 [N] 

—— another in Vol. ii. of the ſame edit, p. 213. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Parti. 3685 [7] 

—— another in the ſame, Vol. ii. chaſtiſed, 3696 
under [T] col. 6 

an inſtance of his inconſiſtency 4:4. under 1703. 
marked, Vol. VI. Part i. 3692 [K] 

—— 2 miſrepreſentation in the hiſtory of his Own 
Times, Vol. iv. p. 406, 8vo, edit. chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3820 [CV ! 

— 2 miſtake in eodem, Vol. ii. p. 179, 180. cor- 
rected, Vol. VI. Part i. 3893 [L] 

another in Vol. i, p. 259. criticiſed, Vol, VI. 
Part i. 3947 (S] 

—— another in Vol. i. p. 228. concerning the accu- 
ſation of Sir Harry Vane the younger, chaſtiſed, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3996 [44 

— his zeal for a comprehenſion, Vol. VI. Part i. 

il d in diſp t of Sir Henry Wot 
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ton, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4243 (1) 99 

a ſlander in the hiſtory of his Own Times, Vol. i. 

P- 98. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2339 [P] 

another ibid. p. 607, and another, p. 623 and 

626. ** 5 1 

Burning glaſs, a new one invented by James Gre A 
Vol. IV. 2363 [R] ; f th 

Butler, Samuel. N. B. an edition of ſome of his poſt- 
humous works was publiſhed in 1758. 8vo, 

Butler, Joſeph, biſhop, makes the firit attack ypon Dr 
Clarke's argument @ priori, Suppl. 21 under [B] 
—— apologizes for it, Suppl. 24. in a marginal note 

(+) under [F] 

—— he firſt brought the proof of religion from ana- 
logy to a ſtate of perfection, Suppl. 24 [F * 

Butts, William, M. p. ſome memoirs of him, Vol. IV. 
2461 [A4] col. b 

Bvng, * admiral, ſon to the viſcount Torrington. 
N. He was ſhot to death for cowardice in an ex- 

edition for the relief of Minorca, befieged by the 
— in 1757. Gen. Hiſt. of England 
of ſhort hand, 


Byrom, John, author of a new me 


an invention firſt taught in England by Peter Bales, 


Vol. I 431 ( 
his ke bh ballad, Suppl. 26 [4] 


C. | 


8 a pleaſant ſtory of him, Vol. II. 1 100 [G 

Caius, Dr John, vindicates the antient pronunciation o 
Greek againſt Clarke and Smith, Vol. LV. 2799 [#] 

Cambray, the canons of that cburch obliged to prove 
themſelves gentlemen, Vol. I. 77 [D] 

Cambridge, the beſt account of its perſecution by Crony 
well, Vol. I. 525 [DP 

a conſideration to the building of philoſophy and 
law there, Vol. III. 100% [H] 

—— King's hall there made a part of Trinity college, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3978 [C] * 

—— 2 profeſſorſhip of hiſtory founded there in 1627, 


Vol. IV. 
2400 [LI] K — 
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bei- 
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ige, that uni taken for a nurſery ſchool to 
Oxford by the keeper of the Vatican library at 
Rome, Vol. V. 3096 [1] 

Camden, his reaſons for thinking that a temple of Di- 
ana ſtood on the ſpot where old St Paul's church, 
London, ſtood, Vol. I. 423 [B] 

— 2 miſtake in his annals of Q. Elizabeth, p 774. 
corrected, Vol. II. 1251 [D 

— 2 paſſage in annals Eliz. p. 540. criticized, 
Vol. III. 1625 (61 R 3 in 3 Eliz. 

. . Vol. III. 1629 [7]. Another in 
4 289. Val. III. 1655 under [C]. Another in 
cod. p. 2 chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2566 [P] 

— z paſſage in his Britannia, col. 97, 98. the 2d 
edit. in Engliſh, corrected, Vol. III. 1776 [K J. 
Another in eodem, concerning the original of the 
word ſhipwrecked, Vol. VI. Part i. 3787 under 
[BB] col. 6 

Cammock, admiral, an account of him, Vol. II. 10940 

ella, his art of phyfiognomy, Vol. V. 3053 [C 

Campbell, Archibald, in his apzToaoy1e, anſwers Man- 

deville's Fable of the Bees, Sup. 124 [4] 

ion, Edmund, the Jeſuit, the cauſe of his miſſion 
to England, and the difficulty of paſling thither, 
Vol. V. 3332 [ZE] 

Canicularia, the Egyptian year, why ſo called, Vol.IV. 
2275 [W | 
75 e Chriſt church, Oxford, annexed to the 
office of public orator in that univerſity, Vol. IV. 
2222 [N 

—_ cathedral, by whom firſt rebuilt, Vol. I. 
191 [4 

_ . right of the monks there to elect the archbi · 
ſhop, Vol. I. 424 [4] and [B] 

——- the value or revenue of that archbiſhopric in 
Q. Elizabeth's time, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4253 [EEE] 

Canutus, King, takes the monks of Canterbury under 
3 protection, Vol. I. 128 [4] 

Caracalla, a monk iſh habit deſcribed, Vol. I. 83 [F] 

Caracci, Annibal, painter, an account of him, Sup. 
170 [4] 

Caraffa, Thomas Maria, remarks upon his theſes of 
philoſophy and divinity, Vol. I. 656 [4] 

Carington, a paſſage in his hiſtory of &o life and death 
of Oliver Cromwell, p. 3. edit. 1659. chaſtiſed, 
Vol. III. 1538 under [4] 

Carliſſe biſhopric, Horncaſtle in Liocolnſhire belong- 
ing to it, alienated in 1552. Vol. I. 95 [B] 

Caroline, Queen, conſort to King George 11. inſtances 
of her generoſity and charity to biſhop Smallridge's 
widow and ſon, Vol. VI. Part I. 3714 (Text) and [R] 

Carte, Thomas, a miſtake in his hiſtory of England, 

vol. iii. p. 599. corrected, Vol. V. 3330 [4] 

Cartwright, the founder of the Preſbyterian church in 
0 repents of his having fomented that ſchiſm, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4253 [XXX] 

Caſe of conſcience, a remarkable one reſolved, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4240 [T] 

Cafiles of Saliſbury, Sherbourn, and the Devizes, be- 
longing to thoſe biſhops, ſeized by King Stephen, 
Vol. I. 98 [B] 

Caftle Dunnington, a deſcription of it, Vol. II. 1513 [C] 

Ca/tlemain, the counteſs of, King Charles IId's miſ- 
treſs, E for Phenix — and houſe in Ire- 
land, but is denied by his majeſty, Vol. II. 1065, 
and 1066 (Text) 

Caftre, the antient ſeat of the Faſtolfs, the hall of it 
ſurprifingly large, Vol. III: 1007 [H] 

Catalogue of the lords, knights, and gentlemen that 
compounded. for their eſtates, edit. 1635. 8vo. a 
miſtake in it corrected, Vol. V. 3500 [4] 

Cathedral at Litchfield in Staffordſhire, when rebuilt, 
and the charge of it, Vol. IV. 2457[M] 

Cato's Letters, a cenſure upon dean Prideaux inſerted 
in the London Journal, N* 121. for Novemb. 28, 
1721. chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3436 [CC] 

Cavendifh, colonel Charles, an account of him, Vol.VI. 
Part ii. 4109 under [C] | 
— Wm. duke of Newcaſtle, a miſtake in his life, 

written by his ducheſs, eorrected, Vol. II. 1209 [4] 

—— her magnificent entertainment of K. Charles I. 
Vol. II. 1209 [] ER | 

— his loſs the rebellion, the amount of it, 


Vol. II. 1213 [CJ | 
Cawton, Thomas, ſen. an account of him, Vol. IT. 
1221 [4] | 
Cecil, Will. lord Burleigh, a miſtake in the account of 
his life by one of his domeſtics, corrected, Vol. II. 
1251 [D] > 
** 
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Cecil, 1 the reformation of religion, Vol. II. 
125 | 

Chamberlain of England, an account of that office de- 
volving to the duke of Ancaſter, Vol. VI. Part I. 
4031 (22) 


- of 4 an account of that office, Vol. I. 
4 [4 
Chaloner, Dr Luke, father in law to archbiſhop V 


Uſher, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 
4068 [R] 

neery, an account of ſeveral ſuits there occafioned 
by the will of Chriſtopher duke of Albemarle, 

Vol. IV. 2338 under [O] | 

the difference between the Chancery and the 
King's Bench, Vol. II. 1386 [N] 

—— the right of receiving appeals from judgment in 
the 758 law, aſſerted by King James I. Vol. I. 
389 | 

Chappelow, Leonard, Arabic profeſſor at Cambridge, 
publiſhes an edition of Spencer De legibus Hebræ- 
orum, Vol. VI. Part i. 3798 [I] 

22 7 N of it, Vol. VT. Part i. 
3952 

ill requited, Vol. IT. 948 (Text) and [R] 

Chatſworth in Derbyſhire, by whom firſt built, Vol. II. 
1203 under [C] | | 

Chaucer, his monument in Weſtminſler Abbey, by 
whom and when erefted, Vol. II. 1026 under [EJ 
in marginal note (56) 

— ſeveral miſtakes in Speght's life of him, chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. II. 1291 [J, and in 1299 [I] 

— he was pupil to Wicliff, Vol. VI. Part ui. 4258 [CJ 

Chauncey, Sir Henry, a miſtake in p. 448 and 449. ot 
his hiſtory of Hertfordſhire, corrected, Vol. II. 1238 
under [L] * 

Cherries, Kentiſh, when and by whom firſt brought 
into England, Vol. II. 1021 under [4] col. a 

Cheynell, his whimſical lamentation over Chilling- 
worth's grave, Vol. II. 1328 [2] 

W 17 an account of that family, Vol. IT. 
1320 

Chiwvalry, an account of a combat in that way, Vol. IT. 
1270 [H] | 

Choragus, the meaning of that term explained, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3617 [17] col. 6 

_ der the diſſolution of that priory, Vol. I. 
207 

Cbriſt Church cathedral in Dublin, when and by 
whom founded, Vol. II. 992 (Text) 

Chronicle, Baker's, the edition of it in 1730, a mean 
and jejune performance, Vol. I. 421 [4] 

Church, a deſign of eſtabliſhing an union between that 
of England and Scotland, Vol. I. 4 (EF) 

epiſcopal, what the difference in the articles be- 
tween the Romiſh and Scotch, Vol. I. 69 [B] 

—— of England, its revenues propoſed to the parlia- 
ment to be ſeized by Henry IV. Vol. I. 21 [Lx] 

— Charles I. adviſed by his Queen to give it up, 

Vol. III. 1605 [G] 

to hold two benefices in it with the cure of ſouls, 
criminal in the 13th century, Vol. II. 827[A4] 

— $t Andrew's Holborn, defign to rebuild it be- 
fore the breaking out of the rebellion defeated by 
the parliament, Vol. IV. 2456 [F} 

—— an inſtance of the ignorance of preſentees to liv- 
ings in it in 1574. Vol IV. 2434 [S] 

—— the uſe of cathedrals both in religious, learned, 
and the civil ſtate, explained, Vol. IV. 2456 [H] 
—— the King of England's ſupremacy aſſerted both 
by King Alfred and Edward, Vol. VI. Part i, 

3708 (U 

—— of Ireland, the firſt fruits of all benefices in it 
granted in truſt, for purchaſing glebes and building 
reſidentiary houſes for poorly endowed vicars, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3855 under [N] col. a 

che impropriation of Staplegrove juxta Taunton 

iven back to that church by lord chief juſtice 
— Vol. III. 1827 [4] 

—— of St Peter's at Rome, how long in building, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4372 [HH } 

— che names of the fifty new ones built at Lon. 
don after the fire, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4373 [XX] 
of St Stephen's Walbrook, London, a deſcrip- 

tion of it, Vol. VL Part ii. 4374 [NN] 

— of St Bride's, the ground for the churchyard 
given by the earl of Dorſet, 14. 

— Churchyard, the new one of St Andrew's Hol- 
born, in Shoe ane, purchaſed in 162 5 by Dr 
Hacket, the then rector, Vol. IV, 2463 f/]! 


Lurch, 
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Church, an account of the Greek one, Vol. III. 1489[B] 
Churches, the right of conſecrating thoſe in the dioceſe 
of London claimed by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Vol. i. 162 under [2] 
gan account of thoſe of Piedmont and the Albi- 
genſes, Vol. I. 123 under LE] 
Churchill, Charles, ſecond brotber to John duke of 
Marlborough, an account of him, Vol. II. 1332 [Z] 
Chymiſtry, the mechanic principles of the operation 
itſelf firſt diſcovered by J. Kiell, Vol. III. 2033 [F 
Cibber, Colley, his character of Booth, Vol. Il. 365 
under [F]; and the cauſe of his obtaining a ſhare 
in the play-houſe as a manager, Vol. II. 773 [G] 
—— - Theophilus, in his lives of the poets, under Ben 
Johnſon's article, chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2785, 2786 [Z] 
— Gabriel, father to Colley, an account of him, 
Suppl. 38 [4] 
"— — — Colley, his account of Betterton the celebrated 
actor, Vol. II. 773 [G] ; 
Clare Hall, the hiſtory of its foundation, Vol. I. 419 
(Text) and [4], [BJ. and 0 
Clarendon, earl of, his hiſtory of the Rebellion vindi- 
cated from the charge of being altered or interpo- 
lated by the editors, Vol. I. 275 [EE] 
a miſtake of his corrected, Vol. II. 699 [C]. 
another, Vol. II. go3 [7] 
— another in eodem, Vol. II. 1142 [4 J. another, 
Vol. II. 1147 [DJ. another in Book viii. p. 473. 
edit. 1728. 8 vo. corrected, Vol. II. 1328 under [O 
— another in Vol. iii. 
2938 [E]. another in 
2961 [11] a 
— his prejudice againſt Waller the poet, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4101 [C] 
— chought the art of decyphering impoſũble, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4126[F}, and 4130 [K] 
Clergy, their thirſt of power marked, Vol. I. 177 [ 
to be learned, pious, and rich, deemed three 
capital crimes in them, Vol. I. 218 [ 
frequently honoured with the title of Sir, though 
no knights, Vol. I. 539 [E] | 
— in Scotland, all in the French intereſt, and bit- 
ter enemies to England in the time of Henry VIIL. 
Vol. I. 573 [N] i 
— inſtances of the abuſe of their exemption from 
the temporal courts, Vol. I. 692 [/ 
—— an account of their claim to it, Vol. I. 641 [TT] 
— an inſtance of reſolution in one to perform the 


p. 390. marked, Vol. V. 
ol. iii. p. 393. Vol. V. 


duties of his function, Vol. I. 525 (F] 

—— pope diſpenſed with their oaths of fealty to the 
King, in Henry VIIIch's time, by an oath taken to 
the Holy Father, Vol. III. 1532 [B] and [C] 

—— Engliſh, have defended the Chriſtian faith 
againſt atheiſts, deiſts, Socinians, Arians, as well 
as any other nation, and the ſeparatifts have been 
fully anſwered, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4095 under [X 

—— of London, the hiſtory of the revenues, Vol. VI. 
Part ii, 4143 [4] = 

Cleyne in Ireland, the biſhop of it, why called epi/copus 
quingue marcarum, Vol. II. 952 [F 

Coin, the bad ftate of it in England before Queen Eli- 
zabeth's reign, and her improvement of it, Vol. II. 
i256[L 

W adn for regulating it, Vol, III. 
2113 [BB] 

— the filver taken at Vigo recoined by Queen 
Anne, with the word Vigo under her buſt, Vol. V. 
3516 [Z] a : 

n account of the famous ſilver Punic one in 
Muſ. Thoreſb. Vol. VI. Part i. 3932 [D] 

Coins, a noble collection belonging to King's 2 
Cambridge, ſold by weight for 22 I. Vol. I. 724 [D} 

Cokain, Sir Alſton, a poet, his Engliſh verſes upon 

Michael Drayton, Vol. III. 1745 [C] 

Coke, Sir Edward, a miſtake in his f. in the 
houſe of lords related in D'Ewes's Journal of the 
Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, p. 516. corrected, 

Vol. III. 1925 under [C] : | 

College, Gonyil, at Cambridge, its foundation why at- 
tributed to biſhop Bateman, Vol. I. 5 4 [C] 

— an account of the foundation of St John's and 
Chriſt's, in Cambridge, Vol. i. 519 [BJ and [G 

———  Lincoffi, in Oxford, by whom finiſhed, Vol. i. 
642 [D] ; 

»—— St Peter's, Cambridge, an account of its foun- 
dation, Vol. I. 363 [O] 

New, at Oxford, the members of it admitted to 
all degrees without a grace from the congregation, 


Vol. I. 468 LE] 


College, Chelſea, founded by Dr Sauteliffe, dean of Exeter, 
for a provoſt and twenty fellows, Vol. I. 468 [81 
—- St john Baptiſt, at Oxford, the original of its 

foundation, Vol. II. 1319 [CC 

—— All Souls, in Oxford, an account of Codring- 
ton's legacy to it, Vol, II. 1376 [D] 

—— 2 deſcription of one propoſed during the grand 
rebellion, Vol. III. 1852 [F 8 

Lincoln, in Oxford, an account of its founda- 
tion and benefactors, Vol. III. 1980 [1] gd ot 

—— Corpus Chriſti, at Oxford, an account of its 
foundation, Vol. III. 2018 [7] 

—— of juſtice, in Holland, an account of it, Vol. IV. 
2256 [B] 

—— 2 preſident of Magdalen, in Oxford, choſen at 
the recommendation of the court in 1552, theugh 
not qualified according to the ſtatutes, Vol. iv. 
2459 (Text) 

Emanuel, at Cambridge, an account of its 

foundation, Vol. V. 3102 [D] | 

——— Jeſus, in Cambridge, when founded, Vol. I. 
87 [B] . 

—— Chriſt church, Oxford, the quadrangle called 
Peckwater, by whom deſigned, Vol. I. 96 

—— Trinity hall, Cambridge, an account of it, 
Vol. I. 551 [3] 

Canterbury, at Oxford, ſome account of it; 

Vol. V. 3148 [01 


] — ofthe Engliſh Jeſuits, at Rome, Vol. V. 3332 [H] 


Dublin, the firſt foundation of it, 4062 [B] 

Collicr, Jeremy, his proneneſs to blacken our firſt re- 
formers, Vol. IH. 1560 [D] 

— 2 miſtake in his Ecclei, Hiſt. corrected, Vol. II. 
988 under [B) 

Collins, a miſtake in his peerage, Vol. i. p. 145. cor- 
reed, Vol. II. 1205 [4] 

Collins; Anthony, an inſtance of his knowledge in 
the literary hiſtory, Vol. III. 1616 under [E | 

Commons, houſe of, a member of it impriſoned for 

debt, Vol. I. 221 [CE] 

Compaſs, mariner's, a hiſtory of the variations of the 

needle in it, Vol. IV. 2190 [D] 

Comprehenſion, the odium of that project thrown upon 
Tillotſon, Vol. VI. Part i. 3947 [S] 

Compton, a miſtake in his Jur. p. 78, 79, $0. cor- 
rected, Vol. III. 1925 under [4] 

Conant, Dr John, when rector of Exeter college, 
Oxford, catechized the ſervants of it often in hi 

lodgings, Vol. III. 1435 [LEJ 
the terms of his ſubſcription to the engagement 

in the time of the grand rebellion, Vol. III. 1436 
under [F 

Concubinage practiſed by the clergy in the 12th cen - 
tury, Vol. I. 908 [D] 

an account of cardinal Beaton's illegitimate chil- 
dren, Vol. I. 591 [P] 

Connor, Bernard, the queſlion whether he died à papiſt 
diſcuſſed, Vol. III. 1454 [F] 

Conſcience, an ingenious remark concerning it, Vol. III. 
2057 [XK 

U. thankſgiving for the eſcape from Gow- 
ric's in Scotland, Aug. 5, kept all King James I.'s 
reign, Vol. IV. 2455 [C] 

Conſtance, council of, ſeveral Engliſh biſhops, beſides 
an abbot and a 2 aſſiſted at that held in the 
15th century, Vol. I. 601 

N Engliſh, the beſt treatiſes upon it, Vol. I. 
260 [ 4 | : 

— of the Engliſh government, ſome account of it, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 2987 [K] a - 

Controver,y concerning Phalaris's Epiſtles, the occa- 
ſion of it, Vol. I. 265 [Z] 

—— concerning the rights, powers, and privileges of 
2 Engliſh convocation, a hiſtory of it, Vol. I. 
267 [1 

Pad 44.2 blamed b King James I. for meddling 
too mach in ſtate in „Vol. I. 7 [61 

of the clergy, have no power to proceed judi - 

cially againſt the authors of deiſtical works, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3970 [S] 

Hon, account of ſome extraordinary ones, 

Vol. HI. 2026 [C] 
Cooper, the ſecond earl of Shaftſbury, his cenſure of Mr 
e rebuked, Vol. V. 3000 and 3001 under [X ! 

Corbet, biſhop, his epitaph upon lady Arabella Stuart. 
Vol. I. 176 [H] 


—— verſes in honour of him, firſt printed from the 
MS. Vol. III. 1474 [H] 


Cotes, 


I N D E KX. 


29 er, = — in the mathemgtics, 

Vol. III. 1482 

— N. B. The 1 of calculation in 2 
Menſurarum has not been much followed 

Court of juſtice, the high, in the time of the uſ 
tion, reaſon for laying it afide, Vol. I. 147 [C | 

Courtney, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whe- 
ther he was ever a cardinal diſcuſſed, Vol. III. 
1491 [D] | i 

Courts of Juſtice removed from London to York, 
Vol. I. 205 [C] 

Covel, John, gives ſeveral curious MSS. to the Har- 
leian Library, Vol. III. 1498 under [B] 

Convley, Abraham, poet, his falſe tener in political 
philoſophy, Vol. III. 1501 [P ; 

—— 2 paſſage in the account of his life corrected, 
Vol. III. 1498 [/] 

Cox, biſhop of Ely, the names and value of the ma- 
nors alienated by him from that ſee, Vol. III. 
1508 [H] 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, an account of 
his family, Vol. III. 1510 [4] 

des articles of his recantation, Vol. III. 1514 
under SJ 

Crawford, his lives of the great officers, &c. in Scot- 
land, charged with a miſtake, Vol. I. 585 4 ] 

Creech, poet. N. B. Add to his article in Vol. III. 
as follows: We learn from an original letter of 
Arthur Charlett, that there was a fellow collegian 
of whom Creech frequently uſed to borrow money. 
but repeating his application too often, he met one 
day with a cold reception ; and in a fit of gloomy 
diſguſt he retired, and in three days was found 
hanging in his ſtudy.” Ballard's MSS. Letters in 
Biblioth. Bodl. Life and Remains of Dean Ba- 
thurſt, by Mr Warton. Lond. Mag. for May 1761 

Crifde, Sir Nicholas, an account of his plot in favour 
on King Charles II. Vol. II. 1522 and 1523 [B 

C 

Croeſe, reed, author of a hiſtory of the Quakers in 
Latin, Vol. I. 484 [M] 

Croft, Herbert, an account -of his family, Vol. III. 
1526 [4]. and 1527 [B] | 

Cromwell, Oliver, a letter of his concerning the ſettle- 
ment at Jamaica, Vol. I. 326 H] 

— a remarkable ſpeach of his, Vol. II. 816 [M 

2e curious ſtory concerning him, Vol. II. 1104 1 
w=— Pays his forces in Ireland very ſorrily, Vol. III. 
1470 [B . 
— 2 account of his wife's family and deſcent, 
Vol. III. 1539 under [B] 
— ſubject to fits melancholy all his life, 
Vol. III. 1540 [Dl 

=—— 2 deſcription of his picture publicly ſold at Paris, 
Val. III. 1568 [XX] 

—— an inſtance of his lenity, Vol. IV. 2524 [T] 

— his interdi& of Jan. 1655. the contents of it, 
and a method projected how to prevent the deũgn 
of it, Vol. IV. 2524 [Z] 

—— an inſtance of his craft, Vol. V. 2944 [V]. 


another, 2961 [HHH] | 
his promiſe to achbiſhop 


— his to break 
Uſher, Vol. VI. Part i. 4078 3 

— other inſtances of his craft, Vol. VI. Part i. 4078 
[WW] and [XX]. another, ibid. 4080 [ {44 ] 

— 2 charaQer of him at his firſt a ance in pub- 
lic by archbiſhop Williams, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4920 [HHH] 

Currans, firſt brought to England from Zant, near 
the city of Qprinth, whence they took their name, 
Vol. IV. 2462 under [A] col. & 

Curves in geometry, who was the firſt publiſher of a 
method for their tranſmutation, Vol. IV. 2357 

(Text) 

7 1 catenaria firſt de monſtrated, Vol. IV. 2369 

Cuſbec piece, a ſort of bomb, a deſcription of it, and 
the reaſon of its being laid afide, Vol. V. 2905 [ D] 

Cu/toms unwritten, were the law of England | ore 
BraQton's time, Vol. II. 941 [C 

Cypher, that of King Charles I. and the Earl of Gla- 

morgan, a deſcription of it, Vol. I. 433 [F] 

Cyril, Lucaris, ſome account of him, Vol. V. 3373 [B 


D. 


Dedalus, one of the firſt that reduced mathematical 
2 to mechanical experiments, Vol. VI. 
art ii. 4270 [K] 


Dailla, a miſtake in his treatiſe De «/u 
rected, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4170 under [L] col. 4 
Dancemien, a Corniſh antiquity ſo called, an account 


of it, Val. V. 3195 155 "DOR mw 
ng * treachery, Ol. I. 


Danes got poſſeſſion o 
7114 2 

Danvers, _ an account of his family, Vol. III. 
1599 [4 

Darrel, John, pretends in 1586 to the power of caſt- 
ing out devils, Vol. IV. 2546 [D] = 

Davenant, Sir William, firſt introduces 


cor. 


a 
2 the Engliſh ſtage, and painted ſcenes in youu 
ol. III. 1609 (Text) and [L] 

Dawentry, its priory, one of the forty ſuppreſſed for 
the erection of cardinal Wolſey's, now called Chriſt 
Church, college, Oxtord, Vol. I. 106 [4] 

Davis, John. N. B. There is a defect in his article 
Vol. III. in not mentioning his quadrant for finding 
the latitude at ſea 

— maintains Dr Wallis to be not improperly cal. 
led, The Father of the art of decyphering, Vol, VI. 
Part ii. 4118 under [F ] 

W a tranſcript of his apology, Vol. III. 
1627 [N 

Damwbeney, A a paſſage in his preface to Hi 
and Policy reviewed, &c. edit, 1659. Cate? 
Vol. II. 1538 [] 

Dawes, Sir William, archbiſhop of Yerk, an account 
of his miſſing the biſhopric of Lincoln, Vol. III. 


1631 [FJ 
Deane, Lhomas, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4098 [C] 


Death, a ſudden one, ſometimes a favour of Provi- 
dence, Vol. V. 3525 [F] | 
Declaration of lawful ſports to be uſed on Sundays 
pee 10 days, the original cauſe of it, Vol. V. 
3181 | | 

Decypberings „ yn opinion of that art, 

ol. I. 529 

Degrees, Scotch ones, not taken on a foot of equality 
with thoſe at Oxford, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4380 [B] 

Denbigh, counteſs, forebodes the death her bro- 
ther Villiers, the firſt duke of Buckingham of that 
name, Vol. VI. Parti. 4045 [H! 

Dennis, John, in his Vice and Luxury public Miſchiefs, 
anſwers Mandeville's Fable of the Bees, Suppl. 


3945 [K] 
Denyel, John, ſervant to Robert earl of Eſſex, be- 


headed for high treaſon in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
an account of his forgery to extort money from the 
lady of that earl, Vol.I. 436 [7] 

Denxil, lord Holles, his letter to his brother in law 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Straf- 
ford, Vol. IV. 3645 [B] 

Des Cartes pretends to be able to prolong life to the 
age of the patriarchs, but dies whilſt he was em- 
ployed in finiſhing his method, Vol. III. 1717 [H] 

1 boaſt of his chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2495 under 

— his rule for diſcovering the roots of all cubic 
and biquadratic equations amended, Vol. IV. 
2518 [U] 

— 2 paralogiſm of his diſcovered, 1614. 

—— his ignorance in the true nature of geometry, 

marked 16. in marginal note (87) 

— his pretenſions to what is called the Carteſian 
method of geometry refuted, Vol, IV. 2542 [4} 

Do: Maizeaux, his needleſs diligence in defendin 
John Hales of Eton from an aſperſion of Heylin's, 
chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2486 [M ] | 

his defence of Toland's book, . Chriſtianity not 
myſterious,” chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3967 [G} © 

—— an inſtance of his partiality in Toland's favour, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3975 [22 ] 

Diaries, why fallen into diſuſe, Suppl. p. 2. [OD] 

Dictionary, General, ſome miſtakes in it 
Vol. I. 471 [4] 

— a miſtake in Vol, vii. p. 182. corrected, Vol. V. 
3010 [D] 
——— another concerning the famous Mr Robert 

Boyle, corrected, Vol. II. 913 [4] 

— a Fa in Vol. iv. p. 427. corrected, Vol. III. 
1440 | : 

Digges, ont, a account of his deſcent, Vol. III. 

1714 | 


Diogenes 


Djogenu Laertius, 4 miſtake of bis concerning Xeno- 
phon's age, corrected, Vol. V. 31 93 CE] 
Diſpute — 1 27 and Bentley, ſome account of 
it, Vol. II. . | 
'Divines, a li E thoſe Proteſtant, who diſputed 
againſt ſo many Popiſh ones, azno 1, Eliz, at Weſt» 
minſter, Vol. II. 1401 [4] 
1 51 doctrine of the my ſtics explained, Vol. V. 
3170 a 
Dod, the decalogiſt, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4269 [G] ä 
Dodwell, in the appendix to his Natural Mortality of 
the Soul, charges Dr Sam. Clarke, with perſonal 
abuſes of him, Vol. V. 3254 [! 


| Donne, ohn, his remarkable preparation for death, Da 


Vol. III. 1728 [8] 

Dorſet, Anne, countzſs of, her ſpirited letter to Sir 

Joſeph Williamſon, Vol. V. 1350 [NV] 

— Charles, Earl of, a remark upon Mr Pope's 

| _— for writing the character of his lordſhip, 
ol. V. 3559 [L 

Dore, ſyn 2 1 liſt of the Engliſh divines ſent by 
King James I. to it, Vol. IV. 2404 IC] 

Doway, the Popiſh ſeminary for. Engliſh ſcholars in 
Flanders, when and by whom founded, Vol. I. 77 
(Text) and [L] | 

Dowfing, William, defaces all the painted glaſs win- 
dows in the pariſh churches of Cambridgeſhire, and 
deſtroys all the monumental jnſcriptions in braſs or 
ſtone which had been in uſe before the reform. tion, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3923 [C] in marginal note (- 

Drake, Sir Francis, a compariſon between him and 
Sir John Hawkins, Vol. LV. 2567, and 2568 [S] 

che firſt ſea commander in chief who ſurrounded 

che globe, Vol. III. 1734 (Text) and [F] 

Drayton, Michael, the poet, called the chief arch- 
angel, Vol. III. 1747 under x 

Dream, an extraordinary one, Vol. I. 3 [I] 

Drinking, an account of what is called in Ger- 
2 81 epiſcopal way of it, Vol. VI. Part i. 

I 

pot a ſpecimen of it by Dr Will. Sherlock, 

Vol. VI. Part i. 3676 [B] 


Dryden, his opinion of Rymer's piece on the trage- 


dies of the laſt age, Vol. I. 629[N] 

— 1147 account of his three ſons, Vol. III. 

| 1761 4 

Du, in = Britiſh language, ſignifies black, Vol. III. 
1633 [4 

Dublin? fol chief magiſtrate there, on his receivin 

the title of lord mayor, obtained a grant of 500 
a year from the crown for its ſupport, Vol. VI. 
Part ji. 4158 (Text) 

Dudley, Edmund, the original of his Deed of the 
Commonwealth was probably in the Harleian li- 
brary, Vol. III. 1768 [H ; 

—— Robert, earl-of Leiceſter, murders his lady, 
Vol. III. 1788 [D] 

Duels, the hiſtory of that practice, Vol. I. 384 [T] 

—— 2 Cauſe of treaſon ordered by King Charles I. to 
be decided by that trial, Vol. VI. Part i. 3514{BB] 

Dugdale, Sir William, a miſtake in his Baronettage, 
Vol. ii. p. 142. col. 2. corrected, Vol. VI. Part i. 

4022 [N]. another ibid. p. 199. corrected, 4031 [SS] 

— many copies of his Ionaſticas imperfect, Vol. I. 
277 L 

eee beur- corrected, Vol. II. 
1050 

— in p. 58. of his Origines Juridicales, 
Vol. II. 1235 FE] : 

—— another in Vol. ii. p. 374. of his Baronettage, 
corrected, Vol. III. r538 under [4 ] 

—— another probable one in Tom. iii. p. 414. of his 
Baronettage, marked, Vol. III. 1336 [4] 

— another in ibid, Vol. ii. p. 216. corrected, 
Vol. III. 1762 [4] 

—— another in Vol. i. p. 420. of his Warwickſhire, 
corrected, Vol. III. 1764 under [4] col. 6 

Dalgarno, George, a learned Scotchman, ſome ac- 
count of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4272 [8] 

Dubwich 
119 [l, and 120 [H]. is obſtructed by lord chan- 

or Bacon, 1h * 

Du Pin, ſome miſrepreſentations of his chaſtiſed, 
Vol. L-644 [N] _. - , 

Durham, archbiſhopric and cathedral, the original of 

them, Vol. I. 93 [B] 

— — — callege, an account of the library in it at its 

Udolution by Henry VIII. Vol. I. 298 [D] 


1 N S E X. 


— its ſo 
Egli language, Sir Thomas Smith's attempt to 


„an account of its foundation, Vol, I. 


Durham, a fiite of the temporal power of che op, 


be diſolved, and its tempofalite 
| the duke of Norfolk, but reſtored by Queen 
82 2 who erected it anew, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3982 | | 
Do, = an account of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4383 : 
Dutch, ſeveral inſtances of their inſolence to the Eng- 
lich at ſea, Vol. V. 3147 [84 | 
—— 2 true prophecy concerning that nation, Vol, V, 
3272 [(DJ 


u Verney, an eminent French anatomiſt, ſome ac- 
count of him, 3699 [Y] 


Dwarf, ſome witticiſms upon one, Vol. I. 417 [Dl 


E. 


Eachard, Laurence, a miſtake in his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land corrected, Vcl. II. 1103 [G] = 


—— another in ib. p. $33. corrected, Vol. IV. 2266 


LEJ | 

Earl, Iriſh and Engliſh, inveſted in that title per 
cincturam gladii, Vol. II. 1054 [EJ 

Earth, a ſtate of the various opinions concerning i 
motion before the 18th century, Vol. IV. 2 5 


its 
IT TY 
— the annual motion of it firſt demonſtrated, Vol. V. 


3133 [B] 

Eaft Indies, Sir Francis Drake firſt introduced the 
—_— trade thither, Vol. III. 1741 under [M} 
Een, Dr Thomas, maſter of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
ſome account of him, Vol. VI. Part I. 3619 [RR 
Edgar Atheling, right heir to the crown of England 

in the Saxon line, Vol. I. 202 [4] 
Zagebill, an account of the battle there between the 
armies of King Charles I. and the Parliament, 
Vol. II. 767 [ | . 
Edid of Nantz, the conſtitution of the chambers of 


u erected in conſequence of chat edict, 
1 148 [4] 

Edinburgh caltle taken by the Engliſh in 1573. 
Vol. VI. Parti, 3851 [F] 

Edmund, ſaint and martyr, ſome account of him, 
Vol. I. 71 [4] 

Education, Mr Locke's method of it impracticable, 
Vol. V. 3003 [FW] 

Edtuard the Confeſſor, King, how he came to be a little 
ſuſpicious of his mother, Vol. I. p. 59. under [B 

— his ſiſter Athelfleda, a lady of more than . 
nine parts, Vol. I. 56 (Text) 
Egerton, lord chancellor, his remarkable letters to the 
earl of Eſſex, Vol. III. 1836 [C] | 
Eu Baoiaitn, whether wrote by King Charles L 
Vol. I. 157 [L] 

— ſome account of the 8 about the au- 
thor of it, Vol. VI. Part I. 3959 [C] 

Eiſenſ/ad, or Seſſion of the poets in Wales, when the laſt 
was celebrated, Append. 222 [4] | 

Elderton, _— poet, an account of him, Vol. III, 
174403 

Elauoou, 3 the famous Quaker, employed by 
Milton to read to him in the laſt ſtage of his life, 
Vol. V. 3116 [WW] 

way 551 upon andertaking Paradiſe Regained, 
ibid. 

Embaſſador, the place whence thoſe from France make 
their public entry, Vol. II. 727 [L] 

England, why ſo called, Vol. I. under [C 

— 2n account of its political conſtitution, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3987 [XJ 

il defended, Vol. II. 1020 under f 4] 


refine and poliſh it cenſured, Vol. VI. Part i, 
3716 [E) 5 

Ent, Sir George, defends Dr Harvey's account of the 
circulation of the blood, Vol. IV. 2551 [G] 

—— prevails with Dr Harvey to publiſh his Exer- 
citationes Anatomice, Vol. IV. 2552 [XJ 

Epigram, an excellent one by Eraſmus, Vol. V. 
3161 [K]) 


—— 2 good one by Sir Walter Ralegh, Vol. V. 


5482 [BB] 
—— another by the ſame author, Vol. V. 3434 [DD] 
—— 2 ſmart Engliſh one, Vol. I. 420 [C 5 | 
——— another, Vol. I. 545 [C] | 
— 2 good one, Vol. [1]. 2147 under [F] 
| 6 


Fpigrams 


VoL I, 620 [D 
r turned into a cafiſe, 
7 


Eger, a ſmart one rr X, Vol. VI. 

art l. under [E] col. | 

| w_ 1 required to hold a preferment 

u the Iriſh * before the at ormity, 
Vol. II. 965 [R 

Epitaph, = made by a 
tion, Vol. II 5 | 

—— An excellent one, Vol. IV. 2185 8 

— an account of the alteration in the firſt MS. 
copy of that upon Mr Gay iti Weſtminſter Abbey, 
Vol. IV. 2187 [T] 

— 2 miſtake in that upon Joſeph Glanville cor- 
rected, Vol. IV. 2215 (1. 

— 2 punning one, Vol. VI. Part i. 3924 under 

col. « 

wh witty one in four verſes upon Sir Francis Vere, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 4005 ** 

— 2 Latin one in rhime, Vol. VI. Part i. 4017 [B 

Equivalent in the Union with Scotland in 1706, the 
value of it, Vol. V. 3154 [S] 

Eraſmus, his acquaintance with Cardinal Wolſey, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4309 [C] and [Z] f 

Error of the preſs, Vol. V. 2932 [ EJ, line 2. inſtead 

of it is know, read it is not known 

Ee, earl of, his correſpondence with King James 
when in Scotland kept ſecret by Mr Anthony Bacon, 
elder brother to lord Verulam, Vol. i. 413 [8] 

— his ſpeech at his trial againſt lord Verulam, 
Vol. I. 414 [C] £ 

E/foins in the law, the meaning and reaſons of them, 
Vol. III. 1999 under [2 ] 

Efton, Adam, his article referred to by miſtake, 
Vol. III. 1491 [O] : 

Etching, a deſcription of the manner of it, Vol. IV 
262 4) ; 

Ftheredge, Dr George, an account of him, Vol. III. 
1841 [4 

— 2 „the „ his letters to Villiers the 

ſecond duke of Buckingham, Vol. III. 1845 [H] 

"Eton college, the provoſt of it is parſon of the pariſh, 
Vol. I. 112 750 


— miſchiefs done to it by thoſe who poſſeſſed the 


fellowſhips during the uſurpation, Vol. I. 113, 114 
L F 

— of the ſeven fellows to be educated at the 
ſchool, and to be fellows of King's college, Cam- 
bridge, i614. 

——- the provoſtſhi p reſtrained to clergymen, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4111 [CC], and 4349 under [(V 

Evelyn, John, the origin of his family, Vol. III. 1849[4] 

Eugene, Prince, his kind preſent to Mr Will. Whiſton 
in 1711-12, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4208 [] 

Euflache, a French poet, the firſt who wrote an epic 
poem, Vol. V. 3406 [F] 

Examiner, a miſtake in that paper for Aug. 11, 1713, 
chaftiſed, Vol. VI. Parti. 3826 [O] 

—— a liſt of the writers in it, Vol. V. 3444 [P] 


Exchange, a deſcription of the firſt at London, Vol. IV. 


2384 [83] 

Exciſe upon liqu6rs, when and on what account firſt 
ſertled upon the crown, Vol. V. 3 * under [C] 
Exeter, the city, how called by the Brions, Vol. I. 

206 [F 

— * LSE biſhop Babington alienates from 

it the manor of Crediton in Devonſhire, Vol. I. 
357 [D : 

K Ke cr philoſophy, when lectures on it were firſt 
introduced at London, Suppl. 41 (Text) 


; r. 

Fagins, an account of burning his corpſe for hereſy 
after his death, Vol. V. 3394 LK] : 

Fairfax, Thomas, the parliament's , his lady's 
boldneſs at King Charles the Firſt's trial, Vol. III. 

883 [KK 
* . curiouſly drawn, Vol. VI. Part i. 
F 

a LL concerts King Charles the Second's 

— with general Monk in Scotland, Vol. VI. 

| 7 | 

l. his art of decyphering, Vol. I. 433 [F] 

Falcorry, the original of that field ſport in England, 
Vol: II. 1236 under [L] col. a. 6 

Fanaticiſm, the ſeed of it ſown by the Scotch who 
came into England with King James I. out of a 
diſlike of the public litargy, Vol. IV. 2455 [4] 

4 | 


poetical prolepfis or anticipa- 


INDEX | 


Farenbeit, the eonſlruction of his thermometer bor- 

 rowed from Dr Halley, Vol. IV. z 50 (FJ 

Farnabie, Thomas, an eminent ſchoblmaſter, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3676 [4] 

Fate, I 5 meaning of it by the antients, Vol. V. 
31 

Faux, Guy, noted for his dark lanthorn, and the 
art he acted in the Gunpowder plot, had his 
chool education at York, Vol. V. 3180 [C] 

Featly, Daniel, an eminent divine, an account of 
him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4279 [P] 

Fee, for burial, a law of Canute about it corrected, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3583 [X] col. 6 

— the ofiginal of thoſe for burial and the grave, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3784 undet [& | 


the right of the regius Hieber of divinity at 


Cambridge to four guineas for creating a D. D. diſ- 
cuſſed, Vol. II. 748 [Z], and 749 [44] 

Feeling, a rare inſtance of the quickneſs of that ſenſe, 
Suppl. 158 under [4] 

Felix, biſhop of Urgel in Catalonia, ſome account of 
his hereſy, Vol. I. 89 [4] 

Fell, John, biſhop of Oxford. N. B. Moreri, in 
the arcicle of Wetſtein, John Rodolph, ſays, that 
the divinity profeſſor at Baſil communicated his 
collation with notes to the Nomo-Canon of Pho- 
tius. which he found in the library of Baſil, joined 
to the Commentaries of Zonaras and Balſamon 
upon the Canons and Councils, to Dr Fell, who 
had thoughts of publiſhing a collection of canons. 
In the account of books publiſhed by him under [7] 
1:04, is omitted his Logice artis compendium ; 
, be paraphraſe on St Paul's epiſtles, which has 
been always aſcribed to him | 

— defended from the charge of drawing the cha- 
racer of Dr Wilkins in Vol ii. col. 506. of Wood's 
Athen Oxon. Vol. VI. Parti. 3349 [EE} 

—— his defence of the alterations made in the Latin 
tranſlation of Wood's Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Oxford concerning Hobbes, Vol. IV. 2611 [L] 

a defence of him againſt a miſrepreſentation in 
Tillotſon's Life, p. 95. zd edition, by Dr Thomas 
Birch, Vol. V. 2997 [M] 

—— Samuel, an account of him, Vol. III. 1912 [41 

Fenelon, Francis, archbiſhop of Cambray, extraordi- 
nary atteſtations of his merit by the confederate 
army engaged againſt that of France, Vol. V. 
3488 under [C] 

Fenton, Elijah, poet, his polite apol for poet 
Waller's want of judgment, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4114 
under [XX] 

Fermat, a French mathematician, corrects ſeveral miſ- 
takes which Des Cartes committed for want of full 
underitanding the true nature of geometry, Vol. IV. 

2518 [UU] marginal note (87) 

——— had a method of algebra of the ſame kind with 
Sir [aac Newton's fluxions, Vol. V. 3212 [CJ 
aud Frenicle, French mathematicians, their vanity 

— reſumption chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4125 

Fermentation, when firſt ſtarted to ſolve all the phe- 
— 1 to the body, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4292 f 

Foun Nicholas, a remarkable inſtance of his piety, 
Suppl. 126 [BJ. N. B. Some account of the piety 
of that family may be feen in Hacket's Life of 
Biſhop Williams, p. 50, et /eg. edit. 1693. folio 

Fevers, ſeveral hy concerning their cauſe and 
cure, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4292 [C] 

Fiddes, Dr, in the to his E/ay on Morality, 
animadverts on Mandeville's © Fable of the Bees,” 
Suppl. 124 [4] : 

Fifth monarchy men, their principles, Vol. VI. Part i. 

4[T] | 
Fighting ith ſword and buckler, the manner and 
uency of it before Queen Elizabeth's days, 
Vol. III. 1961 [D) 

Finch, Sir John, ſome account of him, Vol. I. 564 
(E] (F](G] (H] [7], and 568 [4] UB! 0 

3 18 an account of his impoſtures, Vol. I. 
'974 

Fire, a: inftance of one from 188 unquenchable 

water or any thing elſe, Vol. V. 3194 [K] 

Fig, « Bohemian gentleman makes 6000 l. a year 
his ponds of them, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4349 [K] 

Fiſbaker, Richard, a famous divine, ſome account of 
him, Vol. I. 339 (Text) and 340 [F] 

why 


Fiber, 


* 
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Fiper bilkop 5p. of Rochelle, bis life by Dr Bayley, 
oa Yrs Vol. I. 254 [ OT, "IE 

— callsthe day of his execution his marriage day, 
Vol. III. 1934 (U] 

Es pool invented by Sir Richard Steele, the cauſe 
of its ill ſucceſs, Vol. VI. Parti. 3831 [44] 

Fitz Simons, a learned Jeſuit, ſome account of him, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 4064 [F 

Five mile act, why ſo called, Suppl. 8 [4] 

Flamſtead, the royal aſtronomer, invents an inſtru- 
ment for drawing a true meridian line by the pole 


ſtar, Vol. III. 1956 [7] 

— improves aſtronomy by his catalogue of fixed 
flars, Vol. III. 1957 under [I] 

Fleet, an engagement between that of the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets, Vol. I. 324 [F 

— another, Vol. I. 330 [M Tn 

e his remark upon couttiers, Vol. III. 
1978 

—_—- the law conceraing divorces to be unjuſt, 
Vol. III. 1956 under [T] | 

Fletcher, Phineas, Dr Richard and John, an account 
of them, Vol. VI. Parti. 3811 and 3812 under 

—. Dr Richard, biſhop of London, an account of 

him, Vol. I. 624 [E] | 

Florida, a miſtake in the dedication of Hakluyt's tranſ- 
lation of Loudonniere's hiſtory of it, corrected, 
Vol. IV. 2466 [EE] 

Fluxions, Sir Iſaac Newton's claim to that invention 
maintained, Vol. V. 3236—3239 [Z] and [44] 
Flying, the art propagated by biſhop Wilkins, and the 

abſurdity of it expoſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4267 [D} 

Fre, Daniel de, ſome account of him, Suppl. 7 [N ] 

Feolkes, Martin, prefident of the royal ſociety, his 
ſpeech before them, giving an account of Mr Har- 
riſon's time-keeper for finding the longitude at ſea, 
Append. 2 25 E ] et Jeq. 

Forbes, Duncan, ſome account of him, Suppl. 62 [C] 

Forfter, Nathaniel, chaplain to Dr Butler, biſhop of 

rham, an account of him, Suppl. 25 under [G] 

— james, ag eminent diſlenter, an account of him, 
ibid. 

Forteſcue, Sir John, chancellor of the exchequer, an 
account of his family, Vol. III. 2001 [4] 
— a benefactor to the Bodleian library, Vol. III. 
2005 (Text) | 
— Aland, judge, a miſtake in his preface to The 
Difference een a limited and abſolute Monarchy, 

corrected, Vol. III. 1909 [G] 

| Foundling, a remarkable ſtory of one, Vol. 939 [ZE] 

Fox, George, father of the ſe of Quakers, ſome ac- 
count of him, Vol. J. 484 [LI 

— John, a paſſage in his Acts and Monuments 
corrected, Vol. II. 948 [E] | 

—— another, ibid. (Text) 958 in marg. note (+) 

France, the King and Queen there in 1655, declare 
the Proteſtants to be better ſubjects than the Papiſts, 
Vol. I. 500 [H] 

Fraud, an artful inſtance of one to conceal a murder, 
Vol. IV. 2391 under [B] cal. 5 

Freemaſons, an account of their original, Vol. I. 224 [E] 

Free ſhips make free s in all caſes except that of 
contraband, Vol. VI. Parti. 3958 [G] 

French, fonder of taking fortreſſes than ot the intereſts 
of popery, Vol. II. 701 under [D] 

— a 27K remark upon that nation, Vol. II. 
1217 [ | 
— the cuſtom of 2 that language in Eng- 

land when introduced, Vol. II. 1223 [J] 

a ſcandal of one of that nation refuted, Vol. III. 
1675 [S] 

—— their army beaten to cowardice by the Duke of 
Marlborough under Queen Anne, finely painted by 
John Philips in his Blenheim, Vol. V. 3357 under [F] 

—— an inſtance of their faichleſſneſs in keeping ar- 
ticles of peace, Vol. VI. Parti. 3829 under 8 

Friend, Dr John, took ins in peruſing friar 
Bacon's works, Vol. I. 350 [H] 

—— his Latin ode on the death of William duke of 
Glouceſter, Vol. IIL 2oz5 under[4] 

—— 2 narrative of the diſpute between him and Dr 
John Woodward, Vol. III. 2034 [7], and 2036 [L] 

— his elegant Latin deſcription of Dr. Harvey, 
Vol. IV. 2553 [L] 

— he mentions ſeveral inſtances of the advantage 

of the circulation of the blood in the ice of 
phyfic, Vol. IV. 2554 LN 


Friend, Dr John, demonſtrates, Dr Harvey's. title t6 
that diſcovery, Vol. IV. 2550 ]) 

—— inſtances of his talepts for monumental inſcrip- 
tion Vol. III. 2043 [K 

dr Robert, his inſcription upon his brother Dr 
John Friend's monument, bid. K 

—— 2 copy of his inſcription on Mr Dodwell's mo- 
nument at Shotteſbrook, Vol. III. 1724 under [OO 

185 a remarkable inſtance of it, Vol. II. 1054 
[F ], and 1055 [G] 

Falter, = Thomas, a Latin diſtich of his, Vol. I. 
218 [B 

—— a pleaſant remark of his in favour of cardinal 
Bambridge, Vol. I. 464 [E] 

—— 2 miſtake in his Church Hifory correfted, Vol. II. 
985 under [B] | 

—— a miſtake in his Mori hies of England under Cam- 
bridgeſhire _— Vol. IL. 1223 (Text) 

— a remark in his H Cambridge, p. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. II. oh; of 0 

—— ſome miſtakes in his Worthies of Englund, p. 339. 


chaſtiſed, Vol. II. 1323 [(D 
75 England, p. 75: 


— 2 paſſage in his Worthies 

chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1893 under 
another in codem in Norfolk, and another in bis 
— cent. xv. an, 1414. chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 

Igo2 u = C] R 4 

n 2 paſlage in his Church Hifory, p. 179. chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. Il. 1910 [G] — * 

a paſlage in his Vorthiet, part 2. p. 318. chaſ- 

tiſed, Vol. III. 1918 [21 

— a miſtake in his Worthies concerning Dr Walter 
Haddon marked, Vol. IV. 2460 (Text) 

—— a remark in his Church Hiſtory, book 11. p. ig 
reſtricted, Vol. V. 3186 [B] 

— 2 miſtake in his Worthies, p. 223. edit. 1662. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3401 [A4] | 

—— was the author of an account of dean Colet, 

refixed to that dean's book of Daily Devotions, 
ol. III. 2059 LN] 

—— A witty confabulation between him and Iſaac 
Walton, Vol. III. 2061 [F] | 

— 2 miſtake in his Church Hiſtory, p. 229. chaſs 
tiſed, 1514. . 

—— a witty reply to a queſtion of his by a lady 
— to his name, Vol. III. 2062 under [F] 
col. a 

Fulman, a miſtake iti his Appendix to Burnet's Hiſ- 
tory of the Reformation, corrected, Vol. V. 3394 


nt J. original intent and nature of the general one 


rojected in 1696. Vol. V. 3151 [G1 
PR. avs.” the | —a om one of a lord mayor of Lon- 
don, Vol. IV. 2377 [B] 


G. 


Gadbury, a miſtake in his almanack for 1673. cor- 
rected, Vol. III. 1701 [4] 

Gagnier, John, an eminent Otientaliſt, an account of 

im, Suppl, 77 [IJ : : 

Gale, Theophilus, the lucky eſcape of his papers from 
the fire of London, Vol. III. 2076 [4] 

— Thomas, firſt procures letters patent in 1699, 
affixing a canon refidentiaryſhip of York to that 
deanery, Vol. III. 2076 [E] | 

Galileo, an account of his proſecution for aſſerting the 
diurnal motion of the earth, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4268 

E 

4 , the ſeveral ſorts of play deſcribed, and the 
lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of each ſet forth, Vol. IV. 
2161 [H J. and 2164 [K] 

Garden, Bear, in Southwark, why called Paris Gar- 
den, Vol. IV. 2777 [G] in marg. note (14) 

Gardiner, Richard, a learned divine, an account of 
him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3765 [4H] | 

Garth, Dr, his funeral oration at Dryden's bdrial, 
Vol. III. 1759 [X] 

am, Dr, an extract from his Harveyan ſpeech, 
Vol. III. 2130 [B] 

Gaſcar, Henry, a French face painter, an account of 
his craft in that art, Suppl. 122, 123 (Text) 

Gaſeoign, George, poet, ſome account of him, Vol. V. 

3467 CL 


Gataker, Thomas, an account of his deſcent, Vol. IV. 
2155 (4] | 


Sanden, 


. 1 N D E > of , 
* Ganden, Jobs, biſhop, inftances of his difingenvity, 


Vol. IV. 2175 [D] 
— the queflion whether he wrote E:x&r Baca uud 
diſcufled, Vol. IV. 2179 [Hl. and Append. 251[C] 
Gaunt, John, duke of Lancaſter, an account of his 
diſpute with the biſhop of London in defence of 
Wicliffe, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4261 [P 
— procures articles of impeachment to be brought 
againft William of Wykeham, Suppl. 209 [FH] 
Gay, John, in paſtoral poetry was Spenſer's ſecond, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3805 [ 


SGaxette, London, the original of it, Vol. V. 2924 [N] 
Geber, the chymiſt, diſcovers mercury and ſulphur o 


be the principles of all metals, Vol. 355 [2 ] 

Gee, 2 miſtake in his introduction to the Feſuirs Me- 
morial, p. 49. corrected, Vol. V. 3335 under [Ü] 

General Dictionary, a paſſage relating to Mr Hampden 
under [BJ. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2528 [G 

Gentleman penſioners oppreſa the clergy by virtue of a 
gran! of concealments by Queen Elizabeth, Vol. IV. 
2433 

32 N invented by Baker, deſcribed, Vol. I. 
422 [4], and improved by Dr Halley, Vol. IV. 
2507 (Text) 

Gerard, John, in 1597, improves botany in England, 
Vol. II. 1022 under [ 

Gerbier, Sir Balthazar, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. 
Parti. 4050 [ 

— twelve books and twelve packets of ſtate affairs 
by him were delivered to Secretary Thurloe, Ap- 

nd. 236 [4] col. 6 | | 

2 Edmund, biſhop, a paſſage in his life of Cam- 
den criticized, Vol. II. 11194 

— 2 miſtake of his in that life corrected, 76:9. 
1122[F] 

— his promptneſs to find fault remarked, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3776 under [4] 

— his omiſſion of Sir Henry Spelman's breeding 
at Walſingham ſchool chaſtiſed, 7674. 

— miltake in Sir Henry Spelman's life, of his 
being bred to the common law, ibid. [E] 

— his obſervation in the ſame life, upon Sir 
Henry's appointment to the commiſſion for deter- 
mining unſettled titles to lands and manors 1n Ire- 
land, chaſtiſed, ibid. 3778 under [X] 

—— his aſſertion in the ſame life, that Sir Henry 
had neither the ditection of grammar or dictionary 


in learning the Saxon language, reſtricted, idem, 


3782 [7] 

— his miſtake concerning the ſuppreſſion of the 
ſecond part of Sir Henry s 4rcheo/ogia, corrected, 
idem, 3782 [U 

— his reaſon for taking the degree of D. D. at 
Lambeth, Suppl. 65 [F | | 

—— procures the denial of an Engliſh biſhopric to 
Dr Rundle, ibid. 68. marg. note (*) 

— his arguments againſt prohibitions, the ſame 
with thoſe urged by archbiſhop Whitgift, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4251 [GGG] 

— his Codex, called the Concordia Sacerdotis et 
Enperii of the Engliſh church, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
—_—_—_— ES 

N. B. A ſecond edition of it, reviſed by himſelf, was 
publiſhed in 1761, wherein the offenſive paſſages 
are retained 

— was poſſeſſed of the original papers concerning 
the alterations propoſed to be made in the Liturgy 
in 1689, Preface to the Critical Hiſt. of the Atha- 

naſian Creed by Dr Watertand, edit. 1728. 8vo 

— William and Richard, commonly called The 
Dwarfs, ſome account of them, Suppl. 121 [B} 

Gidding Hall in Eſſex, rebuilt by Sir Jokn Eyles, Bart. 
the inſcription on the front of the old hall, Vol. III. 
1456 [C 

Gilbert, z Humphry, an account of his family, 
Vol. IV. 2191 {4}, and 2192 [ 

— William, invents two inſtruments for finding 

the latitude at ſea, without ſeeing ſun, moon, or 
ſtars, Vol. IV. 2203 [I] 

Gildon, Charles, ſome of his miſtakes in criticiſm 
chaſtiſed, Vol. I. 103 [O0 : 

Gifborough, a town. in Voi kſhire, a deſcription of it, 
Vol. It. 1279 under 4] 

Glamorgan, the conquelt of it, Vol. IV. 2290 [B] 

Glanville, Joſeph. N. B. To the account of his book 
on Witchcraft, Vol. IV. 2207 [G, add, He ani- 
madverts upon Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 
edit. 1534, and again 1651. — that Scot 
does nothing but tell old tales and filly legends, 


which he confutes and laughs at, and pretends 
theſe to be a confutation of * being of witches 
and apparitions, in all which his reaſoning is trite 
and childiſh ; and when he pretends to philoſophy, 
he is little better than abſurd. Strype, in his An- 
nals of the Reformation, Vol. i. p. 18. ſays, Scot's 
book was burnt. V oetius in Diſput. Theol. Tom. iii. 
. 564. _ Scot, King James I. alſo ſays, 
e wrote his book on Demonology chiefly againſt 
the damnable opinion of Wierus and Scot; * the 
latter of whom 1s not aſhamed (ſays his Majeſty) in 
public print to deny, that there is any ſuch thing 
as witchcraft, and ſo maintains the old error of the 
Sadducees in denying ſpirits.” Dr ſohn Reynolds, 
in his Pre/efiones upon the Apocrypha, animad- 
verts on ſeveral paſſages in Scot's Diſcovery. 
Dr Meric Caſaubon, in his piece of Credulity and 
Incredulity, &c. p. 40. edit. 1668. treats him as an 
illiterate perſon. See an account of this Reynolds 
and Scot in Wood's Athen. Oxon. Vol. i. col. 297 

Glaſgow, an account of the laſt archbiſhop of it, 
Vol. V. 3461 under [N 

Glaſs, the art of making it when and where firſt in- 
vented, Vol. IV. 2684 [D] 

the great value of it among the antients, 574. 

all perſons in the profeſſion of making it at Ve- 

nice were gays ip/o facto, Vol. IV. 2683 [C] 

an arret in France that none beſid 

ſhould work at it, 7674. A 

a deſcription of the painted window no fixed 

at the end of St Margaret's church, Weſtminſter 

Vol. VI, Part i. 405 18 : 

a _— one, invented by Peter de Mahara 

Curia, Vol. I. 352 under [M!] col. 6 

Gloucefter, the city of, whence it derives its name 
Vol. I. 206 [E] : 

Godfrey, Sir Hd mundbury, ſome accoun i 
Vol. V. 2988 [C] 4 e 

Godiva rides naked through Coventry, the cauſe of it 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3915 [A] ; 

Codolphin, Sydney, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part ii, 4111 [EE] 2 

Geodwir, earl, the reaſon why Edward the Confeflor 
was afraid of him, Val. I. 5g under [B] 

— biſhop, De Pre/ulibus, a miſtake in Part ii. 
p. 97. corretted, Vol. I. 646 [G] | 

a paſſage in the ſame cenſured, Vol. II. 
828 RD 

—— an omiſſion in p. 89. edit. 1743 folio, ſupplied, 
Val. IV. 2252 [4 , ine IM 

—— an account of a MS. catalogue of biſhops of Bath 
and Wells by him, with the paſſage relating to his 
father, not in any edition of his catalogue of 
biſhops, Vol. IV. 2234 [B] 

—— conjeQure in his piece De Præſulil. concerning 
127 | mack original confirmed, Vol. VI. Parti. 
397 

— Francis, biſhop, an account of his Mas in the 
Moon, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4267 [D]. and 4268 [F] 

Gold, a patent granted by Henry VI. for tranſmuting 
other metals into it, Vol. I. 237 [C] | 

—— the art of tranſmuting other metals into it aſ- 
ſerted by friar Bacon, Vol. I. 347 under [D] col. a 

— e effects of its tiacture when fult diſcovered 
Vol. I. 356 [X I e 

—— mines, ſome ſaid probably to be in Virginia 
before Sir Walter Ralegh's voyage thither, Vol. III. 
1808 [4] | | 

Gonvil college, Cambridge, an account of its founda- 
tion, Vol. IV. 2972 [G] 

Goodell, Dr, a miſtake in his epiſtle dedicatory to the 
Hiſtorical Proceedings of the College of Phy ficians 
London, edit. 1684. 4to. marked, Vol. IV. 2796 [D] 

Goodman, Dr, Gabriel, an account of him, Tab 
Part ii. 4275 [4] 

Gordon, Thomas, an admired writer, ſome account of 
him, Suppl. 175, 176, 177 ; 

Gorhambury, a deſcription of that houſe and gardens, 
Vol. I. 367 [A] 

Go/nold, captain Bartholomew, firſt diſcovered in 1612 
a ſhorter pallage to North America than was knowa 
before, Vol. IV. 2285 under [C] : 

Gees y Viterbo, ſome of his Latin verſes, Vol. J. 
135 

Govea, Andrew, ſome account of him, Suppl. 18 [B 

Gower, poet, his tory addreſſed to King Richard II. 
modernized; Vol. IV. 2 47 under [F f cal, 2 

Gonry's conſpiracy againſt King James I, a correct 
account of it, Vol. I. 5 [F] Yy 
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Graben, Richard, vifcaunt Prefion, an account of him, 
5 Vol. VI. Puri 4084 [F) 4. 


Pal. V. 2 55 
Grandorge 


4 e 

Grange in Hampſhire, one of the beſt proofs of Inigo 

Jones's taſte, Suppl. 115 (Text) 

Gran, Edward, maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, an ac- 

count of him, Vol. IV. 2253, 2254 (Tex:) 

an elegant Latin monumental inſcripti 
ſuppoſed fon of his, bid. 2254 [L] 

Granville, Dr Denys, the * a particular ac - 
count 1 * eſcape from Durham to France, Vol. IV. 
2260 | 

—— hit extreme teal for the doQrine of unlimited 
non reſiſtance, ibid. 2261 [K] 

Gratitude, ſome remarkable inſtances of it, Vol. III. 
. 

Graveſend, the inhabitants obliged in 1857 te ſend to 

London for a diſhof peas, Vol II. 1022 under [(] 

| Gray's Inn, the ſtair caſe, No. 3. in Coney court, one 

de of it by whom built, Vol. IV. 2801 [F] 

Greatrakes, Valentine, the famous ftroker, an account 
of him, Vol. II. gz1 [M], Vol. V. 3072 [K]. and 
Suppl. 166 [B] 

Greaves, John, his directions for meaſuring the weſt 
end of Sancta Sophia at Conftantinople, ſufficient 
to perſuade his exattneſs in meaſuring the Egyp- 
tian pyramids, Vol. V. 3373 [P] 

| 5 Thomas, an account of him, Vol. IV. 2278 

—— Edward, an account of him, ibid. 2279 [FF] 

Greek, the original of the preſent pronunciaticn of it 
in England, Vol. II. 1310 [B] f 

—— dot taught in 1493 in ſchools, ibid. 403 [D] 


— — when and by whom the knowledge of that lan- 


guage was firſt brought to Europe, Vol. V. 2971 [E] 

Green, Thomas, biſhop of Ely, an account of him, 

_ - Suppl. 112 [G], and 113 [HF] 

Greenville, Sir Richard, vindicated againſt the charge 
of treaſon, Vol. IV. 2317 under [CV] 

— Bernard, an account of him, Vol. IV. 2342 [4] 

- Greenwich, a deſcription of Proſpe& Hill there, Vol. V. 

3067 under [D] l 

Greenwood, Charles, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4173 [C] 

Gregory, pope, letter of his to Auſtin on his miſſion to 
convert the Britons to the Romiſh faith, Vol. I. 
289 [C] | | 

—— another, ibid. 292 [P] 

—— his diſtich upon the beauty of the Engliſh youths, 

Vol. V. 3rogf2 ] | 

—  Placentius, in 1735 and 1751 eſpouſes the an- 

cient way of pronouncing Greek, Vol. IV. 2799 
W 

a 1 mathematician, invents an infinite ap- 

proximating ſeries for ſquaring curves, Vol. IV. 
2357 [C | 


— a miftake in Prop. 48. of his vera circuli & Hy- 
perbelæ quadratura, corrected, ibid. 2357 [D] 
— the firſt who gave the area of the hyperbola, 
free, et Geometrice Elementa chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 
2370 [G] ; 
his Elementa Optice, ibid. 2357 (E] 
ten de- 
grees of the ſun's ſhadow upon the dial 
Ahaz, was occaſioned by the miraculous 
him, Vol. IV. 2376 [C] 
— William, of Tilſey in Surry, Eſq; an account of 
upon him in a play, chaſtiſed, bid. 2384 [G] 
rewile, Fulk, lord Brooke, a paſlage in his tragedy 
—— ſome miſtakes in p 7. of his Letters and Memo- 
rials corrected, Vol. VI. Parti. 3883 [O] 
_— — Nehemiah, firſt diſcovered the true ſtructure of 
plants, Vol. IV. 2403 [C] 
of the Jewiſh 


ibid. : 

— David, ſeveral miſtakes in his {fromomie, Phy- 

— alſo in 

—— John, his proof that the going back o - 

o —. 
fion of the ſun itſelf, Suppl. 80 [B 

Grefoam. Sir John, ſon of Sir Richard, an account of 
his deſcendents, ibid. 2370 [C] 

— Sir Thomas, an indiſcretion charged falſely 
of Muſtapha vindicated againſ the cenſure.of arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, Vol. IV. 2397 under [H] 

Grew, Obadiah, D. D. an account of him, Vol. IV. 
24020 4] 

.»—— alſo firſt improved the d 
tabernacle, Vol IV. 2404 C 


__ the Royal 


eription upon a 


Nobert, quits the 


Grew, Nehemiah, fir drew 4 catalogue and d. 
of the natural rarities in the muſeum of 
Society, — [EJ 

a Henry, marquis of G z an account of hi 

Vol. IV. 2406 { B] TR _ 

— — — ray 4 „ povan IV. 2424 [7 ] 
is verſes in 

Vol. IV. z527 [FE] TT 28 — 


— Dr Zachary, his explanation of 1. 488, 489 of 


Hudibras, Part iii. Canto 3. Vol. VI. Part i. 3672 
[B] in marg. note (5) | 

— Lady Jane; reads Plato's Phædo in the original 
in 1530, Vol. I. 215 (Text) 

. onderitood Greek at fourteen years of age, 
Vol. I. 310 [B] : 

Grimfton, Sir Harbottle, a virulent ſpeech of his in the 
houſe of commons againſt archbiſhop Laud chal- 
tiſed, Vol. V. 2899 (ZZ) | 

Grin dal, Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſts Fox 

in writing his Martyrology, Vol. III. 2022 [ 

Grocyn, George, a learned Grecian, an account ef 
him, Vol. V. 2970 [4 

Grofthead, Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, patron of friar 
Bacon, ſome account of him, Vol. I. 341 [, 
and 343(C] 

— be tranſlated the Teſtament of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs from the Greek into Latin, Vol. I. 537 [L] 

Grotins, Hogo, the motive for Milton's viſiting him 
at _ ol. V. 3109 [N] 

—— 2 Latin epigram ot bis upon his controverſy 
with Selden, Vel. VI. Part i. — [FF] 

—— an account of his eſcape from impritonment for 
life, Vol. VI. Part i. 4009 and 4010 under [K } 


: —— What opinion archbiſhop Abbot had of him, 


Vol. I. 9 [X] 

Guelderland, an account of that dutchy, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 4034 [4] | 

Guilford, lady Jane, conſort to Dudley earl of North- 
umberland, an account of her, Vol. III. 1782 [PJ 

Guillim, the true author of the Diſplay of Heralury 
under his name, Vol. I. 485 [5] 

Gunner of a ſhip in the navy, the great reſpect ſor- 
merly ſhewn to that poſt, Vol V. 2905 [C] 

Gunpowder, Gideon obtained his victory over che Mi- 
dianites with ſomething like it, Vol. I. 347 under 

2 [D] col. a 33 
unter, a miſtake in his rule about gauging corrected 
Vol. V. 3283 [H] EL: 

Gutta ſerena, a deſcription of the phznomena which 
— - pag loſs of his eye ſight by it, Vol. V. 
3114 

Guttæ Anglicanæ, the receipt for making them ſaid 
to be purchaſed by King Charles II. at the price of 
5 IV. 2217 [C] 

Gwin, Eleanor, a remark upon her b u 
Mary II. Vol. VI. Part i. 2966 LVI 3 


H. 


Haale, Theodore, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. 


Part ii. 4 20 [K | 

Habeas corpus aft, when firſt ſuſpended for a whole 
year, Vol. III. 2037 [M] | 

Hacket, Dr John, a miſtake in his life of archbi 
Williams corrected, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4278 [7] 

— an inſtaace of his courage in the performance 
of his duty, Vol. IV. 2457 [I] and [X] 

Hack layt, the 1 deſc:iption of ſeveral coun- 
tries in his Collection of Voyages and Travels bore 
rowed from friar Bacon, Vol. I. 353 LV] 

Hale, Matthew, Judge, a repartee of his to Oliver 
Cromwell, Vol. IV. 2477 [XK] 

— raiſed his eſtate from 100 l. to gool, a year; 
chiefly by the ſhare left to him of Mr Sclden's 
eſtate, Vol. VI. Parti. 3521 [XX] 

— - the reaſon why he never drank a health to any 
one, Vol. IV. 2475 [C] 

2 of the law, beeauſe he 
thought giving a colour in pleading was telling 2 
lye, Vol. IV. 2475 [4] | 

Heles, Dr Stephen, an aſſociate with Dr Bray in his 
deſign of founding libraries and converting Ne- 
groes in America, Vol. II. 976 [LN] 

— joba, of Eton, a miſtake in his letter to Mc 
2 —＋ in 1616 rectißed, Vol. V. 3280 under 

— held the no neceſſity of believing Chriſt's divi- 
nity, Vol. IV. 2483 [G] 

| d Halt, 


„ 

Hale, John, a in his trad concerning the 
Leal e A. Vol. N. 2484 HJ 
Halifax, Montague Charles, earl of, an iaſtance of 
his rudeneſs to Queen Anne apologized, Vol. V. 


3155[Y | 
A . * in his Chronicon, fol. 26. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1906 (Text) | 

— — Joſeph, biſhop, a remarkable letter of his to 
Sutton, founder of the Charter Houſe, which baſ- 
tened the deſign of that foundation, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3853 [TI . 

 ——— Anthony, the miſtakes and omiſſions in his edi- 
dition of Leland, De Scriptoribus, &c. chaſtiſed, 
COS Part i. 3910 under [F] in marg. note (*) 
col, 

Halley, Edmund, gives a geometrical method of find- 
— the lia and eccentricity of the planets, 
Vol. IV. 2494 [Ul] 

—— adds an eye glaſs to Davis's quadrant, ibid. 


of the fixed ſtars near 


the South pole, ibid. 


who was able to conſtruct a focus to four right lines, 
ibid. 2495 under [B] 

—— improves the 916 0 of * moon's motion, ibid. 
2503 [P], and 25106 [22 

Ms 22 the theory of the magnetic com- 
Paſs, ibid. 2500 * ] 

— conſtructs a t of the co- 
metic aſtronomy, ibid. 2519 under [UU} col. a. 
and 6 

— diſcovers that the moon accelerates her mean 
motion about the earth, ibid. 2503 [N 

— aſcertains the longitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope againſt De Liſle and the French geographers, 
ibid. ſub todem 

— —— prevails with Sir Iſaac Newton to publiſh his 
Principia and undertakes the care of it, ibid. 2504 [I 

—— improves the art of gunnery, ibid. 2505 [U 

—— propoſes firſt to make thermometers of quick- 
filver, ibid. 2505 [W ] 

— - demonſtrates the phyſical cauſe of the monſoons 
and trade winds, 1814. [A] 

— invents new and better rules than the former for 
conſtructing ſolid problems, ibid. 2507 (Text) 

——— ſhews the cauſe why the Mediterranean ſea never 
ſwells, ibid. 2506 2 | 

— diſcovers the natural cauſe and origin of ſprings, 
idem ibid. | 

— demonſtrates the exact time and place of the 
firſt attempt made by Julius Czſar upon Britain, 
ibid. 2507 [BB] 

— firſt ſtarts the hint of accounting for Noah's 
flood by the ſhock of a comet, 1d. ibid. [ 14] 

—— calculates the valuation of annuities upon lives, 

ibid. 2508 [CC] 

— gives exact tables of the conjunction of M 
and Venus with the Sun, 261d. 2508 [DD} 

— ſettles the earth's diſtance from the ſun more 
nearly than before, ibid. [EE] 

— Corres an error in Flamſted's tide tables, ibid. 
2509 [FF] ; 

—— invents a method of managing a teleſcope for 
finding the longitude at ſea by the eclipſes of Ju- 
piter's ſatellites, ibid. 2511 under [FF] col. a 

—— invents a new method of finding the exact time 
of the ſolſtices, ibid. 2511 [HH] 

——— invents an univerſal theorem for finding the 

foci of optic glaſſes, firſt publiſhed in 1692 

— invents 2 delt geometrical method how to find 
the diameter of each bow in the rainbow, ibid. 
2512 [17] 

— — reſtores the two loſt books of Apollonius De 
Sectione Rationis, ibid. 2513 [KK 

— ſupplies the Sch loſt book of 1 Conici, 

ibid. [LL] 

——— invents a compendious and eaſy method of con- 
ſtructing logarithms without the help of the hyper- 


bola, ibid. 2514 [NN ] 
| —— - invents a much eafier method than had been 


parts, idem ibid. 
7 — gave the beſt ' of a ſolar ech that 
| aſtronomical hiſtory ds, ibid. 2514 [00 
4 —— demonſtrates that Venus never appears ſo bright 
es 


= to us as when her laminous creſcent eccu 
y the fourth part of her diſk, ibis. 2515 [ 


N 4 + 


— chaſtiſes a boaſt of Des Cartes of being the firſt 


G7 
1 
= - 


E KX. 3 

Haſkey, Edmund. inyeats 4 i 
R 
2 2515 (PP] 1 a tit 

— determines the ſun's parallax, i bid. Seo 
Phil. Tranſ. No: 348 

— diſcovers a change of latitude in ſome of the 
fixed idem ibid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 353 

— publiſhes his Zadgiacus Stellatus im in Phil. 
Tranf, No. 369. for the uſe of finding the long 
tude at ſea by the moon's motion, and in 1731 bo 
publiſhed a propoſal for finding that longitude fur- 
ther one d , ar 20 leagues, having conſtructed 
tables of his obſervations of the moon's motion far 
almoſt nine years, but he did not live to complete his 
obſervations for the whole ſarotic period of cighteen 
years, It is obſervable, that he was encouraged to 
und ertake this work by Sir Iſaac Newton's 5 
which came out in 1713, which he found for many 
months together rarely differed two minutes of 
motion from the obſervations. Since this, tables 
of the moon's motion have been conſtructed from 

Sir [Iſaac's theory alone, which have been very 
lately ordered to be printed by the Commiſſioners 
of the Longitude, who have voted 10001. for the 

of making a trial how far they may be of 
uſe toward finding the longitude at ſea; which, 
however, Mr Harriſon, is confident cannot be 
performed by them with ſufficient exactneſs. And 
the truth is, all further proſecution of this method 
for finding the longitude at ſea was dropped, it 
being ſuperſeded by Mr Harriſon's cleck, which 
was approved by Dr Halley himſelf, as well as 
others ; and which has, upon two voyages to the 
Weſt Indies, with ſurpriſing exactneſs determined 
this grand Quæfitum 

— ſettles the latitudes of Conſtantinople and Alex- 
andria, Vol. IV. 2503 [2 ] 

—— publiſhes an account of Mercury's tranſit, Nov. 
1677, over the ſun, ibid. 2509 under [EE] col. 4 

— an hypotheſis of his concerning the internal fa- 
brick of the earth was confirmed by Mr Maclaurin, 
ibid. 2502 [M] 

—— his opinion that the momenta in the method of 
fluxions are to be uſed as indiviſibles reſtricted, 
ibid. 2518 under [UU ] col. 4 

—— maintains the infinitude and reality of ſpace and 
the number of ſtars to be infinite, ibid. 2517 [CIT] 

— publiſhes in 1694 and again in 1707, A ratio- 
nal and irrational Formula for extrafting Roots of 
7 n without any previous Reduction, ibid. 25 19 

—- correQs ſeveral miſtakes, and ſupplies the de- 
fects in Des Cartes's geometrical works, ibid. 2518 

UU 

2 es Sir Iſaac Newton's defence of his chro- 
nology againſt ſome further objections made after 
Sir lſaac's death by P. Souciet, in 1727, ibid. 
2519 under (VO col. 6 

—— an account of his electian to be aſſiſtant ſecre- 
tary to the Royal Society, Vol. V. 3127 [H 

Halton, Dr Timothy, provoſt of Queen's college Ox- 
ford, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3735 

Hammond, Anthony, a miſtake in his account of Mr 
Moyle and his writings, p. 28. corrected, Vol. V. 
3193 [O] : 

Hampden, John, commonly called Patriot Hampden, 
why not fit to ſucceed the earl of Eſſex as general 
of the parliament army in the rebellion, Vol. IV. 
2528 under [G] col. þ 

— the conſequences of his death to that army 
ſhewn in ſome inſtances not taken notice of before, 
ibid. 5 

—— Richard and John, ſome account of them, 
Vol. IV. 2529 [K] | 

Hanmer, Gs _ three nem. his concerning 
the preſeut of his copy of Shakeſpeare's plays to 

the univerſity of Oxtord, were printed in Fal. VI. 


Part i. 3743 and 3744 under [U]; the third of 
theſe. being caſtrated at the inſtance of Mr, now 
Dr Warbarton, biſhop of Gloucefter, the intire 
ſheet, with that letter, is reprinted, after Sir Tho- 
mas's article in the Appendix, with ſeveral addi- 
tions and amendments, paged ſo as to be inſerted 

in its original place 
Harcoxrt, Simon, lord chancellor, his conference with 
baron Schutz on the pretext of bringing the Prince 
of Hanover, afterwards King George I. to 1755 
land, before Queen Aune's death, Vol. V. 3155 [ ; 
rdich, 


, =P 
-— : 
ws FN-- 
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a „ Counteſs of Shrewſbury, an be- 

' - count of ber, Vel. I. 102 [C] 

Hare, biſhop, two remarkable paſſages in his C 
man's Thank to Philoleutherns Cantabrigienfis,V ol. II. 


1414 under and 
> his — the Habe, in the original Hebrew 
6 dane ad 3013 1 ka | 2 | 
— — his miſrepreſentation oland's Ai 
we” ons Chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3975 (22 
—— diſplaced from the poſt of King's obs in 
1718, Suppl. 133 (Text) 
— ſome account of him, ibid. [102] in the addi- 

- tions to biſhop — article 

Harlet, the original of that word, Vol. VI. Part i. 

3612 under C2 col. þ 

, Dr, pro of Greek at Oxford, his Latin 

tranſlation of ſeveral fi miles in Hudibras, Vol. II. 


1081 [ 
2] iſm in Rule 5. of his Artis Anahtice 


Harriot, a 
Praxis, for finding the roots of cubic and biquadra- 

tic equations, correfted, Vol. IV. 2518 ] 

— an account of his improvements in algebra, 


ibid. 2542 [H 
—+ Des to be guilty of plagiariſm 


Cartes 
from him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4132 [00] 
— invents the way of notation now uſed in algebra, 


Vol. IV. 2542 [H 
Harris, Walter, a mi in his edition of Sir * 
ol. V. 


Ware s works, Vol. i. p. 359. corrected, 
3050 [F] ; a 

Harriſen, John, rewarded with 12501. for the inven- 
tion of his clock to find the longitude at ſea, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4112 {BB} 

Harſnet, Samuel, archbiſhop of York, preaches in 
1585 a W — . predeſtination, Vol. IV. 
2 

564) r to Sir Kenelm Digby, the piece 
attrib by him to Sir Kenelm, and publiſhed 
under his name, rejected, Vol. III. 1712 (2 ] 

Harvey, Dr William, appointed warden of Merton 

college in Oxford in 1645, but ejected next year, 

Vol. IV. 2275 OM : 

— an account of that remarkable cure which gave 
him an opportunity of — doctrine, that 
the ſyſole of the heart was exactly ſynchronous to 
the draftole of the aorta, Vol. IV. 2553 under [XK 

— is underſtood by the phyſician in the dialogue 
called Plato redivivus, written by Mr Henry Ne- 
vil, Vol. IV. 2552 [7] 

—— the main difficulty of his doctrine concerning 
the particular manner of the circulation of the 

„Vol. IV. 2553 under [XK] 

to defects in his elogium under his picture at 
Full length in the college of phyſicians Landon, 
marked, Vol. IV. 2555 (Text) 

w—— 2 remark under his article, Vol. IV. 2553 [K] 
mary; note (%), corrected, 2311 

es Gabriel, a friend to Spenſer the poet, an account 
of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3803 [C] 

Hatton Garden, the ſcite of 
r belonged to Ely Houſe, Vol. V. 3307 
2 — a miſtake in his account of Dean Swift, 
p- 4. corrected, Vol. VI. Parti. 3858 DLE | 

Hawkins, Sir John, firſt opens a trade from England 
to the Weſt Indies, Vol. IV. 2557 [C] 

—— invents falſe nettings in the beginning of Queen 
Ekzabeth's reign, ibid. 2562 [X 

Hayward, Sir John, a miſtake in his life of Edward VI. 
edit. 1636. 12mo. p.254. corrected, Vol. V. 3058 [C] 

Hearne, Tho. antiquary, a liſt of books publiſhed by 
him before the year 1720, Vol. I. 287 [B] 

— patlage in his præfat. lib. nigri Scaccarii, p. x. 
cenſured, Vol. III. 1689 [DJ. another, ibid. 1593 
under [I] 

— 2 miſtake in bis Collection of Diſcourſes of famous 
Antiquaries, p. 113. corrected, Vol. III. 1990 25 

—— 2 compleat lift of his works, Vol. IV. 2577 [B 

N. B. The reader is defired to ſupply an omiſſion in 
his article relating to his tutor at Ed 
was White Kennet, afterwards biſhop of Peterbo- 
rough. See that biſhop's article in Vol. IV. 2822 


Bk lecture at Oxford, 2 
Chriſt church college annexed to it by K. Charles I. 
an. regn. 6. Vol. V. 3376 [44] 3 

Hell, the queſtion of Chriſt's local deſcent into it 
much agitated not long after the beginning of the 
reformation, Vol. II. 1312 (H] 

7 


IN D E X. 


the buildings ſo called 


mund hall, Who 


prebend or canonry of 


Henfirh, Bybert, painter, in Lecount of kim, Sup, 


I21 
Henry, . ſon to King james I. his reſemblance 
in his face to oy V. VoL IV. 2779 {N | 
Herald, the purport of that title and the original of the 
office in England, Vol. II. 1126 [L] 


. —— a defe& in the pedigrees there marked, Vol. III. 


1329 [4] 
Herbert, Sir Edward, an account of him, Vol. IV. 


2533 [G 

— 1 of Cherbury, a miflake of his about 

fundamentals in chriſtianity chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. 
Part II. 4176 under [L] col 5 

— an omiftion in his Hiſtory of King Henry VIII. 
concerning cardinal Wolſey's removing to Yo! k de- 
tected and ſupplied, Vol. LIT. 2097 — be [7] col a 


Hereford, the revenues of that biſhopric „ by 
biſhop Wren, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4354 [F] 


Here, an account of that of Felix biſhop of Urgel 


in Catalonia, Vol. I. 89 [7] | 

Hewelius, M. D. a miftake in his Exertitatic Acads- 
mica ad Emmenologiam Friendianam, cortected, 
Vol. III. 2020 under [O] 

— the Dantzic aſtronomer, his diſpute with Flam- 
ſed about the preference between plain · ſighted and 
teleſcopical — in aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions, Vol. IV. 2497 to 2499 under [A] and [I 

Heyden, Dr, a noted aftrologer, ſome account of him, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 4055 [I 

Heylin, Dr Peter, ſome paſſages in his Examen Hiſto- 
ricwm, Cc. alſo in his animadverſions on the Church 
Hiſtory of Britain, and upon Dr Fuller's Church 
Hiſtory, p. 72. chaſtiſed. Vol. III. 2055 [E! 

— ſeveral viralent remarks in his Examen Hiſtori- 
cum chaſtiſed, ibid. 2061 to 2063 under P! 

Hickes, Dr George, retires to Ambroſden to avoid 
proſecution at law, Vol. IV. 2824 [M] 

aud in that retirement projects his Theſaurar. 
Lingua. ſeptem. ibid. [V] 

Hill, a miſtake in his life of Dr Barrow corrected, 
Vol. I. 500 [7] 

Nicholas, an account of him, Vol. IV. 2540 [C] 

Thomas, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3794 [OD] 

— Aaron, ſatirizes Mr Pope, Suppl. 98 [C] 

and writes his wife's epitaph, :6id. [ D 

—— his character of Booth the actor, Vol. II. 264 [Z] 

Hiftory, a paſſage in the Compleat Hiſtory of England 
and that of Eacharddiſcuſſed, Vol. II. oi under D 

Hoadly, biſhop, an account of his controverſy wi 
Dr Atterbury, Vol. I. 166 [G] and [H], and 269 
[MJ, and 270 [O] | 

his controverſy with biſhop Blackall, Vol. II. 

802 [C] 

his reply to Dr Snape's vindication of a 
in > Letter, p. 4344. corrected, Vol. II. 
1327 [J 

—— his Reaſonableneſs of Conformity, wrote in an- 
ſwer to Edmund Calamy, Vol. II. 1111 [D] 

——— his letter to Mr Fleetwood on miracles, why not 
anſwered by that divine, Vol. III. 1968 [E] 

—— an account of his controverſy with Dr Snape, 
Vol. IV. 2830 [XX] 

— his defence againſt Dr Snape's cenſures, Vol. V. 
3245 [H] 3 

— reviſes and corrects Steele's Criſis before it was 
printed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3827 [C 

writes the preface to Francis de Pilloniere's an- 
ſwer to Dr Snape's Accuſation, &c. Suppl. [102], 
under the catalogue of his works, No. 33 

— alſo a letter to Dr Snape prefixed to Pilloniere's 

— ſome few remarks on Dr Srape's letter before 
Mr Mills's book prefixed to Pilloniere's Third De- 
fence, idem ibid. _ 

— his miſtake in the explication of John vi. 35, 36. 
corrected, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4166 [F 

— he agrces with Dr Waterland in the meaning of 
1 Cor. x. 16. idem ibid. 

— his defence of a paſſage ia his Perſuaſive to Lay 
Conformity, Vol. VI. Partii. 4088 [L] 

— 2 complete catalogue of all his writings, Seppl. 
101, et eg. 

— an anſwer to his Plain Account of the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper by biſhop Warburton, Suppl. 
102 (Text) 

— — his account of the folly of Pilloniere and the 


villainy of Fournier, Su 102 (292 } 
y ppl. . Heady, 


N DR X. 


Handy, bimop, 
to give Mr Jackſon the Arian a 
bury without ſubſcribi 

D 


_ religion, Suppl. 108 
Mow op ig ton author of a large dedication 
to the preſent pope (Clement XI.) giving him a 
rticular account of the ſtate of religion amongſt 
roteſtants, and of ſeveral other matters of im- 
rtance relating to Great Britain, fi Richard 
teele, being prefixed to his Djſcourle concerning 
the State of Religion in England,” publiſhed in 
*. Vol. VI. Part i. 3830 U 3 
— Benjamin, M. D. ſon to the biſhop, in his Suſ- 
character of Kitely in 


reſuſes Dr Sam. Clarke's application 
pre bend of Saliſ- 


icious Huſband, copies the 
Ben Jonſon's Every Man 
2718 [K] 

— he was obſtructed in applying for his degree of 
M. D. by Dr Snape, Suppl. 101 [L] 

Hobart, Henry, an eminent royaliſt, ſome account of 
his ſufferings for that cauſe, Vol. II. 983 [Z] 

Hobbes, an account of his controverſy with” Dr Wal- 
lis, Vol. IV. 2618 [S] 

Hody, Humphry, in his Caſe of the Sees vacant by 
unjuſt or uncanonical Deprivation, p. 34. edit. 
1693. oppoſes Selden's opinion publiſhed in Vol. III. 
1613 [X], concerning the power of the Jewiſh high 
prieſt, Vol. VI. Part i. 3613 [X 

Hogarth, William, painter and engraver, an account 
of him, Suppl. 172, 173 (Text), and [B] [(C] [D] 

Holben, Hans, the famous painter, firſt ;ecommend 
* ag Henry VIII. by Sir Tho. More, Vol. V. 
3168 [SS] 

Holingſhead, Henry,” a paſſage in his Chronicle, 
fol. 601. chaſtiſed, Vol. Ili. 1906 (Text) 

— another in his Chronicle, Vol. ii. p. 1130. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 2123 [KK] 

Holland, Sir John, an account of him, Vol. V. 3430 

T | | 

RL regiment, why ſo called, Vol. VI. Parti. 
4032 [AA] 

Hollar, a catalogue of his works, Vol. IV. 2630 [9 ] 

— and of ſeveral collections of them, Vol. IV. 
2632 and 2633 [F] 

— N.B. The original copper plate engraved by 
him of the noted Gatehouſe at W— and inſerted 
in Thoroton's Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, p. 98. 
was in Muſeum Thoreſbeian. Ducat. Leod. p. 492 

Hollis, Denzil, lord, his attempt to prove Oliver 
Cromwell a coward chaſtiſed, Vol. itt. 1545 [M] 

7 Sir Francis, an account of him, Vol. IV. 2550 

H 

— * William, and Denzil, his brother, Vol. IV. 
2635 and 2636 under [ 4 ] 

w—— the firſt earl of Clare of this name, a letter of 
his to bis ſon in law Sir Tho, Wentworth, after- 
wards earl of Strafford, Vol. IV. 2641 [O!] 

— Denzil, lord, his letter to Sir Tho. Wentworth, 
vindicating Villiers duke of Buckingham's expe- 
dition to Rochelle, and Sir Henry Wotton's defence 
of the duke's courage and conduct in that expedi- 
tion, Vol. VI. Parti. 4042 [F] 

Holy Ghoſt, the unforgiven fin againſt him extends 
only to the eye-witneſſes of Chriſt's miracles, 
Vol. IV. 2489 [VI] col. 6 = 

Homberg, chymiſt, invents the art of fixing mercury, 
Vel J. 355 1 a 

Hood, Robin, his original epitaph, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3933 under [D] col. « | 


Hooke, Robert, a paſſage in p. 206, 207. of his poſt- | 


humous works corrected, Vol. III. 1644 [R] 
Hooker, John, an account of him, Vol. IV. 2624 [E] 
Hooper, George, biſhop of Bath and Wells, an account 

of him, Vol. IV. 2818 [2 ] 

Horace, the ſenſe of à paſſage in his poem De arte 

Poetic, |. 325. explained, Vol. V. 3099 [O] 

Horrox, the aſtronomer, firſt advanced the theory of 
the moon's motion revolving about the earth in an 

ellipſe placed in the lower focus, Vol. IV. 2497 

under [G col. a | 
dhe firtt who ſaw the conjunction of Venus with 

the ſun, Vol. IV. 2508 [ETZ] 
Horton, Dr, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 

4116 [Z) 

Haſpital, Dr Stepbens's, at Dublin, an account of it, 
Vol. II. 869 [(G] 
— chat for fabrie near 


ſoldiers, a pu 
1069 under 


Dublin, the architect of it, Vol, 


D eol. 4 


— X1 


in his Humour, Vol. IV. Humour 


* 


Houghton * ohn, paſſage it his Calle&ions Hel. 
7868 Jo 2 Vol. inc 5. 273. chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 


ter, Vol. VI. Parti. 3895 {7 ] | 

— Henry, earl of Arundel and duke of Norfolk, 
ſome account of them, Vol. III. i859 [LN] 

Howe, John, an eminent iſt, an account 
of him, Append. 238 155 | | 

Howes, Edward, one of his additions to Stow's 
Chronicle, chaſtiſed, Vol. II. 1020 [4] 

Hughes, John, a miſtake in his remarks on $ 's 

hepherds Kalender, p. 98. corrected, Vol. VI. 

Part i. 3805 [H] 


mer, # remarkable jnlance of it, Val. V. 3071 


Hutcheſon, Francis, animadverts upon Mandeville's 
Fable of the Bees, Suppl. 124 [4] 

—— maintains lord Shafteſbury's opinion that the 
ideas of beauty and virtue are connate in the hu- 
man mind, Sappl. 104 [4] 

Hatchinſon, John, his doctrine of the cherubim 
poſed, Suppl. 105 under [H] col. 5 

Hydrocephalns, an account of an extraordinary one, 
Vol. III. 2025 [B] | 

Hymn, a remarkable one by Sir Henry Wotton, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4351 [DD) 


ex- 


J. 


Jablonſti, Erneſt, a Lutheran divine, ſome account 
of him, Suppl. 79. under [L] ; 
Jack. of Newbury, an account of him, Vol. V. 3561 


Fackſon, Dr Thomas, his credulity in prodigies and 
omens chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Parti. 3795 and 3796 
under [E] 

James, Richard, an account of him, Suppl. 110 and 
111 (Text) and [D 

— an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 370g [F] 

Fane, Dr William, ſome account of his high church 
principles, Vol. V. 3419 under [C] 

Fefferies, judge, an inſtance of his arbitrarineſs, Vol. I. 
563 under [L] 

his extraordinary ſpeech to King Charles II. 
after the condemnation of Algernon Sydney, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3896 [ 

— lord, ſon of the judge, an inſtance of his cow- 
ardice, Vol. III. 1759 [A] 

Fehyl, = Joſeph, patronizes Tho. Chubb, Suppl. 
29 (1ext) | 

Fenkin, Dr Robert, an account of him, Suppl. 111 


Tenkins, David, judge, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3905 [C] 

Jeſuit, a French one writes a hiſtory of the Quakers, 
called Trembleurs in French, Vol. I. 484 {M ] 

— an inſtance of an evaſion in one, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 4054 under [F] | 

Tefuits. a remarkable initance of their diligence to 

revent the introduction and ſtop the growth of the 
— doctrine, Vol. V. 3374 [S 

— - hindered from ſettling in England by Cardinal 
Pole, ibid. 3396 [X] 

7eſus Chriſt maintained to be a gentleman by his mo- 
ther's fide, and prince of coat of armour, Vol. II. 
1237 unde; [L] col. 4 | 

Zenvels, ſeveral annexed to the crown by King James I, 

Vol. V. 3548 [XK] 

— a liſt of the richeſt belonging to the crown of 
England in the beginning of? King Charles I's 
reign, Vol. VI. Part i. 4040 [E] 

Jeu expelled England au- 1290 by King Edward I. 
Vol. III. 1599 [C} 

—— Sabbati Sevi the 25th falſe Meſſiah that at. 
tempted to impoſe upon them, Vol. III. 1860 [O 
Imagination, a remarkable inſtance of its force, Vol. IV. 

2205 [C] . 
Impoflor, an account of one in the perſon of a 
"Vol ill. 1 454 [EF] * he 

Impofture, that of Eliz. Barton, the famous nun of Kent, 
paved the way for the reformation, Vol. I. 516 [B} 

Inarime, an iſland in Italy, a pictureſque deicription 
of it, Suppl. 14 [01 

Indies, Ealt, proofs of a North weſt paſſage thicher, 
Vol. IV. 2194 et /eq. under [E] 

. India i- 


11ND E X. 


= in „chat method known in 16 
bY ar «Sao Ve, Vl. VI. Part 
4121 


— i by Dr Wallis, 374. 4124 under IR 
Infast communion, the hiſtory of it, Vol. VI. Part ii. 


ifN 
4071 (W] deſtructive machine 


„ an account of a very 
fights ſo called, Vol. I. 678 [B] 
the ſlate of them in the 


Vol. III. 1987 [P] 
27 Va. v. 
3472 [K] 


Interim, the ſubſtance of an ecclefiaſtical decree ſo 
called, Vol. V. 3309 [M] 

Irvention, one of a mill to move of itſelf, Vol. I. 
352 under [2 ] col. 4 

—— A Ccarious one to convey intelligence, Vol. IV. 
2240 under [G] col. a 

— — another called the ink of ſecrecy, idem ibid. 

— 2 time-keeper to find the longitude at ſea, Ap- 


in ſea 
Inns of Court and Chancery, 
reign of King Henry VI. 
Intelligence offices, the original of them, 


= 2 225 (Text) 


of Liege, an extraordinary ſtory of him, Vol. III. 
1707 (H) 5 

Johnſon, George, a nonconformiſt in the reign of 
— Elizabeth, an account of him, Vol. I. 73 
(Text) ry 

—- John, his opinion of Dr Bentley's notes on Ho- 
race, Vol. II. 739 [H 

Samuel, his picture of Dr Will. Sherlock, maſter 
of the Temple, Vol. VI. Parti. 3683 [M] 


Jones, William, ſome account of him, Suppl. 33, 34 


(Text) 
Fonſon, Ben, his verſes on lord Bacon's keeping his 
birth day in 1620, Vol. I. 397 [DD] 
— a miſtake in p. 243. edit. 1756. of his under- 
wood; corrected, Vol. III. 1701 ag and [4] 
Jortin, a cenſure in his life of Eraſmus, Vol. i. edit. 
1758. p. 550 and 551. chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3726 [E] Me i 

— his cenſure on archbiſhop Tillotſon's reflection 
upon Dr Brown's Religio Medici, in his works, 

ol. iii. Serm. 14th, Vol. VI. Parti. 3953 [PP] 

— his handling the queſtion, whether ſuperſtition be 
worſe than atheiſm, in his Remarks upon Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory, Vol. i. p. 127, et ſeg. edit 1750. 
8vo. commended, Vol. VI. Parti. 3973 24 

Jeſepb of Arimathea, an account of his planting cliriſ- 
tianity in England, Vol. I. 206 [G] 

Foye, George, printer of an edition of a polyglot 
bible, an account of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3955 


K] | 

1E, cardinal Wolſey's college there nothing more 
than a ſchool, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4319 [BB] 

Treland, an account of the court of claims there in 
1664, Vol. II. 1331 [C] 

— the firſt marquis and duke cf it, Vol. VI. Part i. 
4024 (Text) 

Feton, canonized for a ſaint, Vol. V. 3293 [D] 

Hand, a deſcription of the inhabitants of Burchers in 

North America, Vol. III. 2045 [EF] 

Ne of Man, improvement of the ſtate of it by biſhop 

Barrow, Vol. I. 498 [4] 


— further improvement by biſhop Wilſon. See 
his article in the Supplement ; 


Htalians, their taſte for allegory and fable embraced 


in the 16th century by the Engliſh and Scotch 
poets, Vol. I. 451 [C] 

—  juſts and tournaments, an account of one, 
Vol. I. 600 [D] 82 5 

Jury, the maxim that they are judges of law as well 
as fact. a fundamental part of the levellers ſcheme, 
Vol. V. 2958 [BBB) | 

Fuftell, Henry, predicts in 1674 the revocation of the 
edi of Nantz, Suppl. 116 [C] 

Fuvenal the ſatiriſt, men:ions the Britiſh King Arvi- 
ragus, Vol. I. 205 [4 


=S © 


Kalender, a reformation of it coming very near the 


truth propoſed by friar Bacon, Vol. I. 353 [V] 
— 4— projected in 1582, Vol. III. 1637 [J]. 
and 1643 under [P] col. 6 
Kali, a deicription of that plant, Vol. IV. 2684 [D] 
Keb e, Joſeph, builds ene fide of the ſtair caſe, N* g. 


in Coney Court, Grays Inn, London, Vol. IV. 
2801 [F] 


Ken, his reprimand of King Charles II. far 

repens Fa Vd. IV. 2814 * | + 

— Was the author of diſcontinuing the ſchiſm of 
the nonjuring church, Vol. IV. 2818 [C] 

——— refuſes to comply with King Charles IId's or- 
der to admit Nel Gwin into his prebendal houſe at 
Wincheſter, Vol. IV. 2812 (Text) 

— ceenſures ſome paſſages in archbiſhop Teniſon's 
ſermon on the death of Queen Mary, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3926 [P] 

Kenelworth Caſtle, an account of Queen Elizabeth's 
entertainment there, Vol. III. 1791 [61 

—— a deſcription of that eſtate the value of it, 
Vol. III. 1810 [C] 

Kennett, White, biſhop, a cenſure of his upon the uni- 
verſities chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3786 [44] 

— 4 remark in his Regiſter, p 231. criticized, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3923 75 

Richard, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3793 [B] ; ; 

1 that church given to the monks of Abing- 

on in Berkſhire by Albert de Vere, and confirmed 
by Henry I. Vol. VI. Part i. 4017 [4] 

Kent, Anthony De Gray, the eighth earl of it, and 
great grandfather to the duke, a clergyman of an 
exemplary character, Vol. III. 1481 [4] 

Kizll, John, the firfl who read lectures in experimen- 
tal philoſophy, Vol. IV. 2801 [4] 

— two miſtakes in chap. viii. of his Examination 
of Burnet's Theory of the Earth correfted, Vol. IV. 
2803 under [B] 

—— another in chap. vi. ibid. 

— dis decyphering a paper written in the Swediſh 
language without underſtanding a word of that lan- 
guage, reſtricted, Vol. IV. 2806 [H] 

N. B. In a treatiſe on the Art of Decyphering, by 
J. F. in 1685, the author ſays, if you once un- 
derſtand the rules for decyphering in one language,” 
you may cleatly, without any reſervation, under- 
ſtand ſo much of any language as is needful to re- 
duce it out of cypher” 

— his artfal management to extricate the firſt duke 
cf Chandois from the danger of a proſecution by 
the houſe of commons, Vol. IV. 2808 [NV] 

firſt ſolves many chymical operations by attrac- 
tion, Vol. IV 2809 [B] 

— James, Dr, his boldneſs in diſparagement of Sir 
Iſaae Newton's caution criticized, Vol. IV. 2811 

D] 

— probably took the hint of the doctrine of ani- 
mal ſecretion from Dr Pitcairn, Vol. V. 3365 [7] 
Kieling. lord chief juſtice of the King's bench, obliged 
to aſk pardon in a preſcribed form before the houſe 

of lords, Vol. IV. 2650 under [F] 

Kilcolman, poet Spenſer's ſeat in Ireland, deſcribed, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3807 [L] 

Kilmarnock, lord, an account of the extinction of that 
title, Vol. II. 879, 830 (Text) 

King James I. born a King and aimed to be a poet, 
Val. I. 102 under [G] 

— Charles II. loved and underſtood chymiſtry, 
Vol. I. 230 (Text) 

— Edward I. an account of his claim to the king- 
dom of Scotland, Vol. I. 446 [E]. 447 [G]. 449 
under [7], 450 [K J, 451 ULI and [MJ], 454 [P}, 
455 [N]. 456 [R], 457 [5], and 458 [T } 

—— John, the beſt hiſtory of him in Speed's Collec- 
tion, Vol. I. 485 [B] 

—— Charles I. the deſign of his Spaniſh match op- 
poſed by archbiſhop Abbor, Vol. I. 3 [2] 

— 1* Ge treaſon againſt the conſtitution, Vol. I. 
21 | 
— I. aſſiſts the Hollanders in obtaining their 

ſovereignty againſt Spain, Vol. I. 7 [G] 

—— James II. a remarkable letter of his to the heads 
of the Preſbyterians, Vol. I. 132 [B] 

— Charles II. the troops called his guards maine 
tained in defiance of law, Vol. I. 260 under [G. 
— 2 Curious letter of his to the duke of York, 

Vol. II. (B] 

—— James II. his enterprizing genius in his bro- 
ther's exile, idem ibid. | 

—— his mirthful temper, the uſe made of it by his 
courtiers, Vol. II. 211 [N] | 

— Charles II. the firft that put Charles earl of 
Orrery upon writing plays, Vol. II. 90% [NV] 

—— — James II. an account of his firſt occafion of ex- 


erting the diſpenſing power, Vol. II. 1069 [X] 
e King 


INDEX. 


George T. a letter of his, Vol. II. 1093 [L 

— Sir Ifaac Newton's anſwer IIe 
nitz, Vol. V. 3237 [44] 

— James I. his 3 wich the Dutch for the 
cautionary towns in Hollaod, Vol. II. 1174 [D 
— Charles I. his high efteem of lord c 

Clarendon, Vol. III. 1606 under [G] 

— deſired by his Queen to give up the church of 
England, idem ibid. 

—— Charles II. had his education at Richmond, 
Vol. III. 1824[F] 

— Edward VI. his miniſters accuſed of robbing 
the church of its revenues, Vol. III. 2111 [4} 

— Henry V. an account of him while Prince of 
Wales, Vol. III. 2144 [EJ 

— Charles I. a remarkable inſtance of his being 
governed by his Queen, Vol. IV. 2319 [B] 

— Charles II. a particular account of an in- 
tended inſurrection in order to reſtore him in 1659, 
Vol. IV. 2323 [F J. and'2324 [G] 

— Edward VI. appoints fix chaplains, their pro- 
vinces deſcribed, Vol. IV. 2428 [D] 

— - James I. ſolemnly aſſerts the truth of Gowry's 
conſpiracy, Vol. IV. 2455 [C] 

w— Charles I. a deſcription of his wretched condi- 
tion at Hurſt Caſtle, Vol. IV. 2533 [(, 

. —— ſeveral particulars of his addreſſes when Prince 
of Wales to the Spaniſh Infanta, Vol. IV. 2686 [K 

— William III. a pleaſant ſtory concerning him, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3827 [P] 

— james I. his epitaph upon Sir Philip Sidney, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3887 [T ] 

—— Richard I. an inſtance of his affection to Robert 
Vere, the ninth earl of Oxford, Vol. VI. Parti. 
4024 (Text) 

— Henry VIII. a remarkable inſtance of his arbi- 
trary power, Vol. VI. Part i. 4028 [H] 

— Charles I. the particulars of the great increaſe of 
his revenue from Ireland, Vol. VI. Partii. 4189[ 44] 

— his affection to the church obſerved, Vol. VI. 


. ü 
— his two letters rejecting the earl of Strafford's 
ol. VI. Part ii. 4186 


petition for an earldom, 
under [U], and 4189 [B 

— EEA 18 eL earl of Strafford's life, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4193 [FF] 

Wm. archbp. of Dublin, an account of his ſcheme 
in his treatiſe De Origine Mali, Vol. IV. 2843 [F] 

— aſſerts that the Devil in tempting Eve was in- 
carnate with the ſerpent, Vol. IV. 2850 [M] 

— William, poet, his animadverſions upon lord 
Moleſworth's Account of Denmark, Vol. V. 3120 
LB] and [C] | | 

dir Peter, lord high chancellor, an euloge in 
verſe upon the choice of his motto, laber ip/e volup- 
tas, Vol. VI. Part i. 3757 under [EE] 

Kings in England, 22 depoſed for their mal. ad- 
miniſtration, Vol. I. 37, 88 [4] 

— ſeveral depoſed in other parts of Europe as well 

as in England, Vol. I. 209 [G] 

King's Bench priſon, a lodging room in it called to 
t ales's chamber, Vol. III. 


is day the Prince of 
2147 in marg. note (97) : 

Kirk of Scotland, an account of the two parties in it, 
called public Reſolutioners, and Froteſters or Re- 
monſtraters, Vol. VI. Part i. 3640 [B] 

an account of the diviſion therein occaſioned by 
theſe two parties, ibid. 3992 [L] HT 

Kirkby, Richard, colonel, an account of his trial for 
cowardice, Vol. I. 685 [G] 

Kitchin, biſhop of Landaff, alienates the lands belong- 
ing to that ſee, Vol. I. 337 [C] 

Kne/ler, Sir Godfrey, his pictures of the Engliſh ad- 
mirals cenfured, Suppl. 118 [F] 

— the firſt patron to Vertue, George, the engraver, 
Append. 245 (Text) 

Knight, Dr, a miftake in his life of Dr Colet concern- 

. ing Lilly the grammarian corrected, Vol. V. 2969[D] 

—— his denial that Eraſmus taught Greek at Oxford 
groundleſs, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4309 [Z] 

Knights of the Garter, the firſt of that order, Vol. VI. 
Parti. 4027 [GG] 

Knight: fee, the value of it, Vol. I. 4 [C] 

Knipe, ſchoolmaſler, his character of Dr Edward 
Browne, Vol. II. 1003 [EI 

Knox, John, a calumny in the account of his life, pre- 
fixed to his works, p. xvii. wiped off, Vol. IV. 287[P] 

Kufter, Ludolph, his whimfical remark _ Bayle's 
Commentaire Philaſopbigue, Suppl. 126 [ D] 


I. 
Laaber of the Krft quality in Ireland carry baſkets of 
earth to fortify Dublin for King Charles I, Vol. II. 


1057, 1058 (Text) 

Lanbard, a miſtake in his Dictionary of England, 
p. 415. chaſtifed, Vol. IV. 2227 [H] 

Lambeth, the archbiſhop's palace there when firſt 
baile, Vol. I. 425 under [B] 

—— articles, what they were, Vol. I. 455 [ 

, not 3 but conditionally at Cam- 
7 and not at all at Oxford, Suppl. 66 under 

Lamplugh, Thomas, archbiſhop of York, a remarkable 
anecdote concerning him, Vol. VI. Part i. 3737 

under [7 ] 

William, grandſon to the archbiſhop, an account 
of him, ibid. . | 
idius, Benedict, of Cremona, poet, an account 
of him, Vol. V. 3328 under [G] col. þ 

Lancaſier, Dr William, Provoſt of Queen's co 

8 an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 3735 
G 

Lancrink, Proſper Henricus, painter, an account of 
him, Suppl. 122 [C] ; 

2 hy called Affe by biſhop Babington, Vol. I. 
337 I 

Landisfarne, or Holy Iſland, an account of that bi- 
ſhopric, Vol. I. 70 [D] 

Landſdowne, lord, a paſlage in his genuine works in 
verſe and proſe, &c. Vol. ii. p. 190. cenſored, 
Vol. IV. 2335 [VI 

—— his ode to diſcord, Vol. IV. 2347 under [Z] 

— 2 paſſage in his works, Vol. ii. p. 174, 175. the 

truth of it diſcuſſed, Vol. IV. 2352 under ” 

N. B. Lord Land{downe communicated an account of 
his family to the compiler of Moreri's Dictionary, in 
the laſt edition of that work. See that DiQtionary 

Langbaine, Dr Gerard, had a defign to publiſh friar 
Bacon's works, Vol. I. 557 under [7] 

— extracts of two of his letters to Mr Selden, on 
that gentleman's kindneſs to Oxford, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3620 [TT ] | 

Language, Engliſh, a ſpecimen of an attempt to im- 
prove it, Vol. II. 1314 [7] 

whether improved ſince 1613, Vol. III. 1598 
under [I] 

an attempt to prove that all languages have their 
— a and riſe from the Hebrew, Vol. IIF, 2072 

—— the idioms of them not to be fixed from the ex- 
preſſions of poets, Vol. IV. 2169 under [O] 

—— Saxon, an account of the diſuſe of it in Eng- 
land, Vol. VI. Parti. 3758 [E] 

—— a deſign to found a lecture upon it at Cam- 
bridge by Sir Henry Spelman, an account of its 
failure, Vol. VI. Part i, 3761 [N 

Larks, an extraordinary relief given to Exeter in 164 
ſurprizing numbers of them, Vol. III. 2056 [H 

Latimer, Hugh, biſhop, a miſtake in Vol. V. 2880 ( Text) 
and [E], aſſerting his ſubſcription to ſome articles 
of popery, mult be corrected, ſince he never did 
ſubſcribe but conſtantly refuſed to do it. See his 
life, p. 54, ct ſeg. edit. 1755, 8vo 

— an omiſſion alſo in Vol. V. 2879 (Text) muſt be 
ſupplied, namely, that when he took the degree 
of B. D. he ſpoke a. ſpeech againſt Melancthon, 
whom he treated with great ſeverity for impoſing in- 
novations, as he called them in religion, idem, p.3, 4 

— another omiſſion in Vol. V. 2881. 1.22 (Text), 
muſt be ſupplied thus : but he accepted an invita- 
tion from archbiſhop Cranmer, and took up his 
reſidence at Lambeth, where he led a very retired 
life, being chiefly employed in hearing the com- 
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plaints and redreſſing the injuries of people, 
on which occaſions he had as crowded a levee at 
his chamber as a miniſter of ſtate. In theſe em- 


ploy ments he ſpent more than two years, interfering 
as little as 2 in any public tranſactions; only 
he aſſiſted the archbiſhop in compoſing the Homi- 
lies ſet forth by authority in the time of Edward VI. 
idem, p 98, « ſeg. 

—— among the conjectures aſſigned in Vol. V. 2981 
[7] by Fuller, for not reſuming his epiſcopal dig- 
nity, the truE reaſon was, that he alledged his 

great age, and the claim he had to a private life, 

ibid. p. 97 


2 Latimer, 


NN D E X. 


Laimer, William, a learned divine, tutor to Reginald, 
afterwards cardinal, Pole at Oxford, an account of 
him, Vol. V. 2970 [ 

Latin, not an original tongue, Vol. IV. 2108 [0] 
Latitudiparians, thei . * repreſented favour- 
f Ca 


2 Vol. V. 30 of i ſpotted ha 

„ archbiſhop © n , fu ween 

the years 1612 and 1615 of ſecretly favouring 
popery, Vol. I. 13 [] 

—_ ess inſtance of his repentance, Vol. II. 

0 6 . 

a a remarkable letter of his, Vol. III. 1703 [C] 

— 2 letter of his about placing the coins he gave 
to Oxford, Vol. IV. 2272 [O} 

—— builds the inner quadrangle of St John's college 
Oxford, and the Convocation houſe with the library 
over it, at the Weſt end of the Divinity ſchool at 
Oxford, and gave 1300 curious MSS. to that ani- 
verſity, Vol. V. 2892 [7] and [Z 

— charged by the Papiſts with a defign to frame a 
motley religion of his own, and be lord of it him- 
ſelf, Vol. V. 2903 under[GGG] 

—— preſerves his Arabic lecture at Oxford by ſettlin 
an eſtate upon it, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4315 under Th 

— N. B. 
p. 83. 8vo. edit. that Laud was beheaded for the 
encouragement of the Scots | 

his noble anſwer to Hugo Grotius's meffage, 
adviling him to make his eſcape from the Tower, 
Vol. V. 3375 [7] 

certificate from Rome that he was looked upon 
there as a great enemy to popery, Vol. III. 1850 


(C] 


Law, the beſt method of ſtudying it, Vol. III. 1963 


G 
— ſuch —_ as ſerjeant of it any where but 
in England, Vol. III. 1988 [E] 


— the expence of taking it in Henry VT's time, 
ibid. 

— an account of the remarkable trial of Coke and 
Woodburn for murder, Vol. IV. 2863 [O] 

——— inſtances of the long continuance of ſuits in the 
ſupreme courts in France, Vol. III. 1999 under [2 ] 

——— a liſt of the committee of parliament appointed 
to conſider of the reformation of it in 1651-2, with 
ſome of their proceedings upon it, Vol. IV. 2746 

I | 

. remarkable ſuit in it about the right to the 

* abbies of Blackborough and Wrongey in Norfolk, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3790 [R 

— William, an account of him, Suppl. 108 [O] 
in not. (a) - 

——— anſwers, Mandeville's Fable of the Bees, Suppl. 
124 [4 

Lay ME m defended, Vol. II. 794 [E] 

League, the rebellious one formed by the cardinal of 
Lorraine in France, Vol. VI. Part i. 4035 [VU] 
Lale, captain Richard, an eminent engineer, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. V. 2904 [4] [B] and 2905 [C] 

and [D] 


Learning, the ancient and modern compared, Vol. II. 


804 [EJ 

—— the late of it in 1640, Vol. I. 342 [B] 

—— the reformation of it endeavoured in the 13th 
century, ibid. 

—— 2a prodigy of it in an Athenian lady, Vol. I. 


37 
2 21 Nis cenſure of Dr Bentley's Horace, Vol. II. 


739[H} 5 

— his anſwer to Bayle ſeems to be inſufficient, 
fince the atheiſts may till ſay, that the plaſtic forms 
exiſt of themſelves, Vol. IV. 2484 [7] 

— & miſtake in his Bib/iotheque Choifie, Tom. vi. 
p. 349. corrected, Vol. V. 2993 [C] 

his cenſure of Selden's Idolatry of the antient 
Syrians aſſented to, Vol. VI. Part i. 3607 [H 

—— tranſlates the three firſt chapters of Selden's 
Hiſtory of Tythes, and inſerts them into his Com- 
mentaries upon the Pentateuch, with corrections, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3609 under [X] col. 6 

— refuſes to quality himſelf for any preferment in 
the church of Ireland, Vol. V. 2099 [2 

Lecturers, that office firſt projected by the Puritans in 
1626, Vol. V. 2893 [D 

Lediard, a miſtake in his Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Vol. i. p. 18. remarked, Vol. II. 1333 
4 

Lf ward, archbiſhop of York, ſome account of 
him, Vol. I. 215 [C] 


adlow declares in his Memoirs, Vol. i. - 


& , / py } e 7 J 
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Legacy, a remarkable uns, Vol. IL. fog fa! ! 
born, the firſt eſtabliſument of vr - = chap- 
n to the Engliſh factory there, Vol. IV. 2832 75 
— the difficulty of obtaining it from that govern- 


ment, _ = 1): . | 

Leibnitz, his abuſive miſi entation of Dr 
Kiel's conduct in wr age Sir Iſaac — 
chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2804 3. 

—— 2 miſtake of his about che force of bodies in 
motion correfted, Vol. V. 3044 


1 
— invents a real character, val Part ii 
under [S] 3 


— his hypotheſis concerning the cauſe of the uni- 
verſal deluge, Vol. VI. Part ki, 4329 [H "x 
an account of his Theodicea, Val. IV. 2845 
under [CG] | 
we 41 Commonwealth“ cenſured, Vol. III. 
1787 | | 
* paſſage in p. 85. of it cenſured, ibid. 
1792 
— Camden had his materials for the firſt part 


of his Annals of Queen Elizabeth from this earl, 

2 ir 1795 under [M] | 
ob, Sir James, Earl Marlborough, a pleaſant 
| of him, Vol. IV. 2157 under * 

Leland, John, his New Year's Gift, full of 
ſome inſtances of them, Vol. I. 340 [G 

a copy of his Latin poem Ad Georgium Ferra- 

rium, Vol. III. 1928 [7] 

a miſtake in his ColieFanea, Vol. i. p. 728. con- 
cerning John De Vere, the 13th earl of Oxford, 
correfted, Vol. VI. Parti. 4027 [EE] 

Lemery, Nicholas, an eminent French chymiſt, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 3698 [A 

Lent, a ſpecimen of the diet in that ſeaſon in 
Elizabeth's time, Vol. VI. Parti. 3851 [V] 

Leofric, the firſt earl of Leiceſter, ſome account of 

im, Vol. VI. Parti. 3915 [4] 

Leſlie, Dr John, ſome account of him, Vol. V. 2917 [A 

Leti, Gregorio, his La Vie 4 Olivier Cromwell, edit. 
1708. ridiculed, Vol. HI. 15 39 under [ 

Letter of Sir Thomas Browne, Vol. II. 998 [R] 

—— remarkable one of the counteſs of Cork to 
Oliver Cromwell, Vol. II. 893 [C] 

Letters, a remarkable one of Sir Anthony Afhley 
Cooper, afterwards earl of Shafteſbury, to general 
Mountague, Vol. I. 303 [Z] 

another by the Prince of Orange in 1670, af- 

terwards King William III. intimating his forefight 


of the revolution, Vol. II. „ L 

another by biſhop Fleetw ol. III. 1974 

— before that invention the heads of nails were 
uſed for computation, Vol. I. 566 [7 | 

Lexicon Hiſt. Univ. Germanicum, the life of Selden in 
it _—_ Vol. VI. Part i. 3606 [E] in marginal 
note 

L' Hoſpital, Chancellor de, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3756 [DD] 

Lhuyd, Humfrey, the antiquary, an account of him, 
Vol. V. 2929 [B] 

Libanius, the Greek ſophiſt, having married a talka- 
tive wife, pleads his own — before the 
Judges, in order to obtain a ſentence of death 
againft himſelf, Vol. IV. 2780 under [P] 

Libel, an account of a virulent one, Vol. II. 1252 [F 

Liberties of England, the origin of them, Vol. III. 
1999 under [ 

Library, the number of books in the Royal and Cot- 
tonian loſt by the fire in 1731, Vol. III. [487 [7] 


— — at the lower end of Caſtle-ſtreet, Weſtmi 
for the uſe of the Weſtminſter clergy, an account 
of its foundation, Vol. VI. Parti. 3924 [6] 

Libraries, . ones, the original of them, Vol. II. 
89 [F 

. John, a learned divine, had no talents for 
oratory, Vol. V. 2931 [4] 

inſtances of his influence in the aſſembly of di- 
vines at Weſtminſter in 1643, Vol. V. 2933 [G) 

Lilburn, the deſcription of a political print of him, 
with a remarkable hexaftic under it, Vol. V. 2945 

2748 7550 


Z] 
letter to Oliver Cromwell, 
Vol. V. 2748 [E 


— his 
— de character of his wife well matched with his 
own, Vol. V. 2947 [CC] 
Lilh, William, the aſtrologer, a in his 
to his Hiſtory of King James I and King Charles I. 
chaſtiſed, VCI. III. 2055 under [EJ 15 
' * 
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tions for 1654, chaſtiſed, 

— another in thoſe for 1655 chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 
2174 under [] l 

— —— 2 ſmart retort upon his pretenſions to {kill in 
prophecy, Vol. V. 2966 [V] 

— 13 Butler's Sydrophel in Hudibras, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3672 under [I] marg. note (6) - 

— two elegies _ his death, Vol. VI. Part 1. 

3706 and 3707 [B] 2 

——— the grammarian, the firſt Engliſhman that taught 
grammar, Vol. V. 2969 [0] i 

—— — lic of his aſſiſtants in compiling his grammar, 
ibid. 296g [J : 

Lily, John, one of the firſt reformers of the Engliſh 
tongue, Vol. V. 2962 (Text) ; | 

Littleton, John, a moving letter of his to his wife, 
Vol. V. 2980 [E] 

— john and Thomas, two ſtudents at Oxford, an 
account of their being drowned there, Vol. V. 
2982 under [] 

— Sir Charles, an account of him, ibid. 

Liturgy of the church of England, divine ſervice per- 
formed at Oxford by that form during the rebellion 
againſt King Charles I. Vol. VI. Part ii. 4292 [ 

Loadfione, Euripides the Greek tragedian, firſt gave it 

the name of Magnes, Vol. IV. 2202 [E] 

— is verticity to the poles of the earth when firſt 

diſcovered, ibid. 


Locke, John, his reaſoning in his Conſiderations of 


the Conſequences of lowering Intereſt whence bor- 
rowed, Vol. V. 3004 under [A 

—— inſtances of his averſion to orthodoxy, ibid. [7 

— — 2 ſophiſm of his chaſtiſed, iþi4. 3006 under [Zz 

7p his legacy to lord chancellor King, ibid. 3007 

B | 

— 3 inſtanee of his credulity, 154. [CC] 

dhe edition of his works in folio not complete, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3881 {D] 

— his notion of perfonal identity chaſtiſed, Suppl. 
24 under [F] | 

— his veries in Latin and Eagliſh upon the peace 
with the Dutch, Vol. V. 2993 [ B] 

— N. B. He aſked Mr Huygens whether the pro- 
poſitions in Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia might be 
depended upon; and being aſſured by Mr Huygens 


that they might, he read them without the proofs. 


He alſo read the Optics in the ſame manner, as Sir 
Iſaac himſelf told Dr 1 — See preface to 
Deſagulier's Experimental Fhiloſophy, edit. 1734. 
in two vols. 4to Ny DP [F] 
—— his excellent reproof of gaming, Vol.V.2 394 
——— was one of the chiefs of 2 Latitudinarian-, 
ibid. 2995 [G] 
— ia his practice of phyſie forms himſelf upon 
Dr Sydenham, 74. [H] 
Logarithms, improved by Briggs in 161 5, Vol. II. 9790. 
Lollard, a perſecution of that ſect to death, Vol. 1 
212[P 
Lal 4. that place was firſt mentioned in hiſtory, 
Vol. II. 8 57 
—— 2 remarkable inſtance of artifice in one of the 
lord mayors of it, Vol. III. 1563 [CC] 
Londonderry in Ireland, an account of the relieving. of 
it when beſieged in 1689, Vol. V. 2905 [F] 
itude at ſea, not to be found out by the eclipſes of 
__ ſatellites, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4210 [# ] 
Longolius, Chriſtopher, a learned Hollander, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. V. 3386 [D] 
Love, Dr Richard, maſter of Bennet college, Cam- 
bridge, an account of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3923[C] 
Lowvepowder, the force of it, Vol. V. 3075 [B 
Lower, Dr Richard, his improvements ia the medi- 
cal art, Vol. V. 3010 [E] | | 
Lowther, Sir Gerard, chief juſtice of the common 
leas in Ireland, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
arti. 3736 [7] a 
a miſtake in his State Worthies, p. 194. cor- 
refed, Val, II. 1312 [7] . | 
——— another in p. 556. corrected, Vol. III. 2018 (Text) 
— a miſtake in bis Loyal Sufferers, p. 580. cor- 
refted, Vol. III. 1701 [4] 
— —— biſhop of Worceſter, a miſtake in bis Hiſtory of 


the Governmeat of the Church corrected, Vol. II. 


849 [C | 
L lle in his Diſſertation upon Daniel's LXX 
eeks, concerning the antient year, chaſtiſed, 
Vol. V. 5991 under [F] 


Lucan, — his Pbarſalia, Vol. III. 1598 


in that faith, Vol. V. 5 * | 

2 © in his Memoirs corrected, Vol. III. 

155 1 

—— another in p. 447. Vol. III. 1559 [U] 

—— in Vol. i. p. 62. 8vo edition, Vol. IV. 
22 

— N. B. Tindal in his Continuation of Rapin's 
Hiſtory of England, and Smollet after him, has 
aſſerted that Sir Edward Sey mour's moive ſor pro- 
ſecuting Ludlow was occaſioned by Ludlow's being 
5 of the ſcat and eſtate of Sir Edward, at 

aiden Bradley in Wiltſhire, which is a mittake; 

for Ludlow was never poſſeſſed of that ſeat or eſlate, 
but had a ſimple manor only, called Yarnton, in 
that pariſh, which he mentions in his Memoirs, 
P- 332. Gentleman's Magazine for June 1764 

a miſtake in his Memoirs, p. 66. folio edition, 
corrected, Vol. V. 3136 [E] 

Lamley, lord, famous for his curious library, ſome ac- 
count of him, VI. VI. Part ii. 4277 [F] 

* 2 . — perſon, an account of him, 

ol. V. 3387 a 

Lydiat, Thomas, an eminent chronologer, an account 

of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 4066 [P] 

Lynacre, Thomas, the phyſician, additions to his article, 

Vol. V. 3385 [B] 


ander [ 


M. 


Macdonald, Andrew, an account of his Inſlitutes of 
the Law of Scotland, Vol. IV. 2257 [C] 

Machin, John, his notion of Sir Iſaac Newton's me- 
thod ot fluxions, Vol. IV. 2518 [UU ] | 

Mackenzie, his life of Sir John Ballenden falſely 
charged with a miſtake, in ſuppoling him to be in 
the wrong who called Ballenden's poem cf Virtue 
and Vice, a real dream, ſince it is allowed to be 
only the fiction of a dream, Vol. I. 461 under [ 4] 

— — Sir George, a miſtake of his as cited in Niſbet's 
Heraldry, Vol. i. p. 427. marked, Vol. IV. 22 52 
(Text) 

— ſeveral reflections in his letter to the earl of 

Perth in 1685, p. 2. 4. 10, 11. upon biſhop Lloyd, 
chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 2989 under [D] 

—— he was the firſt Scotchman that wrote upon the 
ſc ence of Heraldry, Vol. V. 3040 [I] 

Macky, his character of lord Peterborough in his Cha- 
racters, p. 64. voted by the houſe of Commons 
to be ſcurrilous, Vol. V. 3442 under [I] 

Maclaurin, Colin, his notion of the method of fluxions, 
Val. IV. 2518 [UU] 

——— improves the organical deſcription of cury 
Vol. V . 2043 [F] : * a 

—— and by his treatiſe of fluxions, Vol. V. 5045 [P] 

—— gains two prizes from the royal academy of 
Paris, Vol. V. 3044 [7] 

—— fixes the method of fluxions upon a different 
foundation from that of Sir Iſaac Newton, 144. 
3046 [P] | f 

— omen an obſervatory with proper inftruments 
at Edinburgh, ibid. 3046 [R | 

Madne/; from the bite of a mad dog, a terrible in- 
ſtance of one, Vol. V. 3080 [G] 

Magifter Glomariz, an officer ſo called at the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, ſome conjectures of its nature, 
Suppl. 150 [D] 

Mahometans, an amiable character of two of that 
ſea, Vol. V. 3371 [H] 

Mairan, Monſ. a miſtake of his in his eloge before 
the royal academy at Paris chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 
2494 (B] 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, ſome account of him, 
Vol. I. 244 [D] 

Malmſlury, the town of, an account of it, Vol. I. 91 [PT 

William, a ſtory in lib. ii. De * Regni 
AO earl Godwin, chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 
2220 [ 

—— another, ibid. 2227 [H] . 

Malta, a bitumen 5 called, capable of burning men 
through armour, Vol. I. 347 under [D] col. 4 

Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, an account of the foundation 
of the free grammar ſchool there, Vol. V. 3401 [U 

Manilius, an ancient aſtronomer, inſtances of his being 
acquainted with ſgveral diſcoveries in that {cience 
aſciibed to the moderns, Vol. VI. Part i. 3675 [E] 

Mantle, 


= 4 i 3 


— Mrs, author of the New Atalantis, her witty 

wer to lord Sunderland, ſecretary, of ſtate, upon 

his examination of her about that book, Sup. 115 7 

Manny, Sir Walter, the firſt founder of the Chartreux 
monaſtery, now called the Charter Houſe, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3855 [S] | 

- of Billingſton in Kent, an account of it, Vol. II. 
oſt 

. an extract from a curious one, containing 
a particular account of the 1 — againſt 
Magdalen college Oxford in King James's time, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3727—3732 [IJ] 

Marcomb, governor to the ſons of the noble family of 
Boyle, an account of him, Vol. II. 895 [4] 

Margaret proteſſorſhips of divinity - at Oxford and 
Cambridge, an account of their foundation, Vol. I. 
619 [CJ 

Fer Lond John duke of, a remarkable letter of his 
to King James II. Vol. II. 1336 [E] 

— the hiſtory of his life begun by Sir Richard 
Steele, and fince undertaken by Mr Mallet, purſu- 
ant to the will of the ducheſs, has not been yet exe- 
cuted, Vol. VI. Parti. 3828 [K] 

Marguis, that title not known in England till Ri- 
chard IId's time, ibid. 4024 (Text) 

Marriage, an inſtance of reiterating that rite in Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 1658 under [F] 

the cuſtom in Switzerland of catechizing per- 
ſons before their entering into that ſtate, Vol. IV. 
2488 [ : 

Marſhal, Dr Thomas, an eminent linguiſt, an account 
of kim, Vol. VI. Parti. 4076 [NN ] 

Mari am, Sir John, in his Canone Chronico, p. 827. 
correcis a miſtake in Selden's piece De Sunedriis et 
Prefe&uris Hebraorum, Vol. VI. Part i. 3621 [U 

—— Robert, lord Romney, his deſcent, Vol. V. 
3052 [E] 

Martyn, captain, father to Stephen Martyn Leake, Eſq; 
the preſent garter king at arms, ſome account of 
him, Vol. V. 2911 [W ] 

Martyn Marprelate, his true name, and the pieces he 
printed, Vol. VI. Partii. 4248 [XX] 

Martyr, St Alban the ficit in England, Vol. I. 1 * 

— Peter, ſome account of him, Suppl. 79 [(C 

Marvel, Andrew, an aſſertion in his Rehearſal tranſ- 
proſed, Part ii. p. 178. reſtricted, Vol. V. 3054 [UE] 

his epig ram upon the building of lord chancellor 
Clarendon's houſe, Vol. IV. 2731 [U 

Maſer, poet, his criticiſm upon Milton's Sampſon 

Agoniſtes, Vol. V. 3117 under [#/W ] 

Maſques, an extraordinary one performed in 1633 by 
the gentlemen of the inns of court, Vol. V. 3067 [E] 

Mathematics, ſeveral inſtruments for the improvement 
of that ſcience deſcribed, Vol. III. zoog under [4] 
and [B 

— and the branch of trigonometry improved, 
Vol. IV. 2188 [B] 

Mather, Richard, an account of him, Vol. V. 3059 

A 

> ANY author of no leſs than 382 books, 
Vol. V. 3060 [C] 

— ſeveral inſtances of his unfairneſs in his Vonder: 


F the Invifible World, Vol. V. 3061 under {D] 
col, þ 


Mathew of Weſtminſter, a miſtake in his annals re- 

| lating to earl Godwin chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2222 [VU] 

— another in eodem, idem ibid. 2227 [H] 

Marbrais, admiral, a brave action of his in 1718, 
Vol. II. 1094 [0] 

— Sir Toby, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 
4048 under [O 

—— Toby, Dr, ſucceſſively biſhop of Durham, and 
archbiſhop of York, an account of him, ibid. 

Maxim, that which declares that any one has a right 
to remove-from his native country when he pleaſes 
queſtionable, Vol. V. 3003 under [U] 

* Thomas, a miſtake in his Hiſtory of the Par- 

iament. B. xi. p. 4. corrected, Vol. III. 1545 [L] 

Mayern, Sir Theodore, M. D. impreves the art of 

painting in enamel, Suppl. 130 [B] marg. note (1) 
nwaring, Arthur, his reflections upon biſhop 
Smallridge chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3075 (C] 

Mead, Dr Richard, M. D. raiſed himſelf to the head 
of his faculty without the advantage of any extra- 
ordinary talents, Vol. V. 3078 [B] 

——— firſt diſcovered a method of curing one ſpecies 
of a gutta ſerena cauſed by an obſtruction in the ca- 
pillary arteries, Vol. V. 3080 [G] col. 6 

7 a : 


Mad, Dr, his implicit deference to Sir Iſaac New: 
ton's opinion, Vol. V. 3080 [G] col. 

—— an inſtance of his exceſſive regard for Dr Rich. 
Bentley, Vol. V. 3096 [H] 

—— his opinion concerning ſome medals ſtruck at 
Smyrna confuted, Vol. V. 3082 [X] 

— his diſintereſted friendlhip with Boerhaave, 
Vol. V. 1. ] 

—— N. B. after the word copper, in p 3083. 1. 32. 
(Text) inſert, at the expence of 200 I. Gentle- 
man's Magazine for June 1754 

— N. B. Add to his article, p 3083 (Text) a miſ- 
take in his memorial concerning Sutton's air pipes. 
Thoſe air-pipes, after many years trial in the royal 
navy, were found of little or no ſervice. Univer- 
ſal Magazine for February 1762. p. 93. where it 
is intimated, that ſome indirect methods were uſed 
to procure Sutton's invention a degree of credit to 
which neither the air-pipes nor the author had any 
juſt pretence 

—— he eſpouſed the opinion of Mr Joſeph Mede, 
that the demoniacs mentioned in the Goſpels were 
ny lunatics and epileptics, Vol. V. 3084 [VI. 
and 3089 [K] 

— inſlances of his kindneſs to Dr Wilmot and 
1 two of his ſons in law, Vol. V. 3084 

— Samuel, an account of him, :4ig. 3078 (Text), 
and 3œ 84 [O] 
aux in France, biſhop of, his expoſition of the 
doctrine of the Catholic church, Vol. VI. Part ii; 
4084 [D] 

Medals, one of thoſe firuck by John Lilburne after 
his acquittal in October 1649, mentioncd in his ar- 
ticle, was in the Muf. Thoreſb. Vol. V. 2957 [CCC] 

a rule for eſtimating their value, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4099 under [E] | 

— inſtauce of that temper, Vol. V I. Part ii. 
4203 

Melmoth, obſerves that dean Swift had not ane meta- 
phor in his works, Vol. VI. Parti. 3879 [HH 

Metiven, a nonconformiit minifler, his elegant Latin 
diſtich, Vol.I 175 [EF] 

Melwvil, Sir James, a paſſage in his memoirs, p. 157, 
158. chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1623 under [4] 

Memory, the firſt inventor of the art of it, Vol. III. 
2069 under [S] col. 4 

Memoirs of George Farquhar. a miſtake in them cor- 
reed, Vol. III. 1894. 189; (Text) 

Menelaus, an ancient attronumer, an account of his 
improvements in that ſcience, Vol. IV. 2514 
[HM] 

Menkin, a paſſage in his De la Charlatanerie des Sca- 
vans, &c. p.132. edit. 1721. 12mo. reſtricted, 
Vol. IV. 2165 [M] 

Mercers e the projector of the ſcheme for 
providing by it for clergymen's widows, Vol. I. 
238 [CJ 

Mercure Hiftorique et Politique, a miſtake in Tom. xx. 
p 85, 86, 87. relating to admiral Herbert chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. IV. 2391 [M] 

Meredith, Roger, a miſtake in his Oratio habita is 
C:llegio Greſhamenſi chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2385 under 
G | 


Meteor, a deſcription of the extraordinary one in 
1716, anno 1098, Vol. III. 1482 [B] 

—— an account of ſome meteoric ſtars ſeen upon the 
cloaths of the Engliſh ſoldiers at the fiege of An- 
tioch, Vol. VI. Parti. 4018 [F] 

— cenſure of their teachers, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3797 | 

tinto ongraviog, Mr Evelyn's account of that 
invention, Vol. III. 1857 under [X] 

— the true hiſtory of it, Suppl. 156 (Text), and 
Evelyn's account of it cenſured, 6:9. [B] 

Michel, John, an account of his benefaction to Queen's 
college Oxford, Vol. VI. Part i. 3740 [SJ, and 
Sup. 3741 [S] in the caſtrated ſheet marg. note (*) 

— the benefactions to the library there, :5id. 3741 
note (4) 

Middleton, Dr Conyers, puts a ſtop to Dr Bentley's 
intended edition of the New Teſtament in Greek, 
Vol. II. 741 under E 

— his elogium of L in the preface to his Ex- 
quiry into the Miraculous Powers, &c. chaſtiſed, 
Vol. V. 2998 [O] col. 5 by, 

——— his abufive ftory of Dr Waterland's behaviour 
under his laſt illneſs, rebuked, ibid. 3099 [P] 

| 1 Middleton, 


„ 
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Midileton, Dr Conyers, his cenſures of biſhop Sher- 
lock chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3100 [K 

— his ambition to have a creed of his own com- 
piling, 167d. 3101 under [S] 

— his account cf the conformity between popery 
and paganiſm prompted by Dr Joha Spencer, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3796 under [E] col. 6 

— ridicules Dr Waterland's anſwer to Tindal's 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3903 [7] 2 9 

Milion, John, poet, a paſſage in his book againſt 
Salmaſius corrected, Vol. II. 941 [E] 

choſe to write his Hiſtory of England a hundred 
years backwards, the meaning of that expreſſion, 
Vol. III. 1598 under [4] 

— his Paradiſe Loſt preferred to Homer's Iliad, 
Vol. IV. 2445 under [B] 
—— a probable conjecture whence he took the hint 
for his Ceſcription of the Pandæmonium, Vol IV. 

2773 [F] note (26) 

tuo lines in his L Penſereſo whence borrowed, 
ibid. 2789 [FF] 

—— - the reaſon why his Paradiſe Loſt was not pub: 
liſhed till after the Reſtoration, Vol. V. 3111 [7 ] 

-—-— the cauſe of his writing the Doctrine and Diſci- 
pline of Divorce, Vol. V. 3111 [Z] 

alludes to his wife's return after ſeparation in 

Paradile Loſt, B. x. 1.909, et /g. Vol. V. 3112 

[BB] 

inſtances of his father's ſkill in muſic, 574. [DD] 

— his brother Chriſtopher, an account of him, 
id. 3110 [SJ, and 3111 [JF], and 3113 [FF] 

the ſteadineſs of his political conduct to Oliver 
Cromwell contraſted with the unſteadineſs of ſohn 
Lilburne's, Vol. V. 3114 [KK] 

his unlteadineſs in regard to his religious prin- 
cipies, Vol. V. 3117 {ZZ ] | 

— 2 mittake in his life, edit. 1753. 4to. 1. ix. cor- 
reed, Vol. VI. Parti. 3564 [H : 

— was whipt with a birch rod while a ſtudent at 
Cambridge, Vol. VI. Parti. 3969 [O 

— his malevolence to archbiſhop Uſher, 76:4. 
40730] _ ; 

Aſinarca, the taking of it by the Engliſh aſcribed 
chiefly to admiral Leake, Vol. V. 2910 [R 

Miracles, an account of three aſcribed to biſhop Ai- 
dan in the ſixth century, Vol. I. 51 [UH] 

an account of one aſcribed to St Alemund, bi- 
ſiop of Hexham in Northumberland in 727, for 
which he was enrolled a ſaint, Vol. I. 88 [B] 

— thoſe aſcribed to St Alban, Vol. I. 83 [H, and 
84 [1] and [L] 

— - iome aſcribed to Auſtin the monk, ſent to con- 
vert England to chriſtianity, Vol. 1. 295 [Z] 

—— cue aſcribed to an archbiſhop of Canterbury 
after his burial, Vol. IV. 2153 under [7 

Riiiake, one in the Complete Hiſtory of England, 
Vol. iii. p. 412. correct d, Vol. I. 561 [K] 

three more in Morris Memoirs of Roger Earl 
cf Orrery, in Oldmixon's Hiſtory of the Swarts, 
and Budgell's Memoirs of the Family of the Boyles, 
corrected, Vol II. 914 [K i 

—— another in this work, Vol. III. 1859 under 
[ J. where the Arundelian marbles are ſaid to be 
fixed on the outward wall of the Theatre at Ox- 
ford, whereas they have been long ago fixed in the 
windows of the gallery over the Schools. M.S. 
Collection, penes P. Nichols 


Life of Dean Swift, edit. 1754. p. 1, 2. corrected, 
Suppl. 15 [E] note (6) 

Moedeſly, a curious inſtance of it in two noble Ameri- 
cans, Vol. III. 2046 [NV] 

1M-/xcorth, Mary, poeteis, an account of her, Vol. V. 

122 0 | 

ifs: HS viſcount, in 1704 ſaves the life of 
John duke of Marlborough, ibid. 3122 [H] 

Alaliere, a ſcer.c in the firſt act of his Miſer tranſlated 
into Engliſh, Vol. IV. 2703 under [G] 

Molwiedro, the ancient Saguntum, an account of the 
taking it by the earl of Peterborough, Vol. III. 
2029 [E] | 

Melyneux, William, endeavours to moderate the diſ- 
pute between Hevelius and Flamſtead, Vol. V. 
3125 [E 

— —1 the Sciotericum Teleſcopicum, ibid. 3 128 [K 

a deſcription of its advantages, idem ibid. 


Molyneux, Thomas, ſome account of him, Vol. V. 
3133[4] 


« . ” 
another in he Obſervations upon Lord Orrery's 


Molyneux, Samuel, firſt demonſtrates the annual mo- 
tion of the egrth, Vol. V. 3133 (Text) and [B] 
Monafteries, that of St Albans, an account of it, 
Vol. I. 84 [CV] | | 

t the firſt occaſios of their deſtruction in England, 
Vol. I. g16 [B] 

an account of the abuſes which had crept into 
them in the ſeventh century, ibid. 646 [G 

thoſe of St Peter and. St Paul at Weremouth 
and Jarrow in Northumberland both deſtroyed by 
the Danes, an account of them, Vol. I. 651 [Y], 
and 691 [E] 

Money, the value of it in Henry IVth's time fix fold 
to the preſent, Vol. I. 603 [F] 

Mink, general, acts in the poſt of colonel in 1649 on 
the ide of the rebels in l:cland, Vol. II. 1059 [ 

N. B. His firit wife was Anne Clarges, a mil- 
Loer, who had been his whore. Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting i 

a probable conjecture of his early endeavcurs to 

reſtore King Charles II. Vol. V. 3240 [P] 

promiſes in 1644 to bring about the reiforation, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4357 [XJ 

Monks, Benedictines, all the cathedrals, priories, and 
molt of the rich abbies in England were of that 
order in the ſeventh century, Vol. I. 656 (Text) 

Non moueh, Humfrey, alde:man of London, ſupports 
William Tindale for ſome time, ſome account of 
him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3955 [ 

Monſon, Sir William, a pauage in his Naval Tracts, 
p. 178. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2289 [K] 

Mon ta gue, Walter, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 4047 [& 

Mont faucon, a miſte ke in his Pa'z:graphia Græca con- 
cerning Mount Atlas corrected, Vol. IV. 2270 [7] 

Montroſe, marquis of, his cruelty to che Argyll fa- 
mily, Vol. II. 1149 under [F] 
— earl of, in King Charles the Firſt's time, an oc- 
taſtic eloge upon him, Vol. V. 3035 under [C] 
Monument, the moſt elegant one in Britain, Vol. II. 
1208 [4] 

at London, who wrote the inſcription upon it, 
Vol. III. 2075 (Text) 

Moor, an eminent lawyer, a miſtake in his Reports; 
fol. 57. n. 63. corrected, Vol. III. 1924 [C] 

John, biſhop of Ely, an eloge upon him, p- 
pend. 241 [D] | | 

Mara viant, an account of the diſcipline eſtabliſhed by 
that ſect, Suppl. 215 [C1 

Mordaunt, Charles, carl of Peterborough, ſatirized 
in ſome verſes, Vol. V. 3155 [ 


Mare, a miſtake in his life of Sir Thomas More, 


p. 15, 17. corrected, Vol V. 3159 [K] 

— Sir Thomas, a deſcription of nis manner of 
living at his houſe in Chelſea, Vol. V. 3161 [X]. 
and 3103 [FF ] 

caſts into a proper method Henrici 8 Reſpon ſo 
ad Convitia Martini Lutheri, Vol. V. 3161 [T] 

—— ſeveral inſtances of his bitter ſpirit againſt the 
Proteſtants, Vol. V. 3167 [RR] 

R a remarkable one of his lenity to one, idem 

16101. 

Dr Henry, why ſtiled the Intellectual Epicure, 

Vol. V. 3171 [G] | 

his verſes apon the miſeries of the civil wars 
under King Charles I. ibid. 3173 [L] 

—— his opinion of the cauſe of colours agreeable to 
that of Sir Iſaac Newton, before it appeared by 
the publication of his Theory, ibid. 3174 [M 

—— his extravagant coaceit marked, 761d. 3174 [P] 

—— Henry, the Jeſuit, a miſrepreſentation in his 
Hiſtaria Miſſionis, &c. p. 38, 39. edit. 1660. fol. 
rectified, Vol. V. 3331 [E] col. a 

another in p. 55, 56, 57. rectified, ibid. 3332 


G] 
1 a miſtake in that dictionary under the article 
of Sir Kenelm Digby chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1701 [4] 
— he mentions ſome curious particulars of Robert 
Bacon, Vol. I. 340 [H] | 
Morin, John Baptiſt, altrologer, ſome account of him, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3692 under [B] col. a i 
A * improves botany, Supplement 131 
(Text 
—— the firſt that read lectures in the phyſic garden 
at Oxſord after it was completed by the ſtone wall 
round it, ibid, 132 (Text) | 
Morley, colonel, the ſhare he had in bringing about 
the reſtoration, Vol. III. 1853 [G] 
Morley, 


- 
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Morley, Dr , biſhop of Wincheſter, a m - 
A to the ducheſs of York chf 
tiſed, Vol. V. 3178 [F] 

— aſſiſts Waller the poet in ſtudying the claſſics, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4101 [C] 

Morton, Thomas. N. B. Io his article in the Text, 
3180. J. 3. after the word Vork, add, He was the 
firſt of his trade of a mercer in the North of Eng- 
land. Ducat. Leod. p. 517. and Fuller's Worthies 
in Yorkſhire 

Motion, perpetual, the paralogiſm of a rojected 
means to produce it demonſtrated, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4271 [K] 1 
ountjoy, lord of, the cauſes of that family's ruin, 
Vol. II. 829 (C | 3 

Meyle, Walter, a cenſure on the clergy in his Eſſay 
on the Lacedæmonian government., p. 62,53. edit. 
1727. chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3193 [G] 

— 2 miſtake in his Letter concerning the Thun- 
dering Legion, p. 373. corrected, Vol. V. 3194 

N 

le more in codem corrected, ibid. 

Munſter in Ireland, the cauſe of ſuppreſſing the lord 
preſident's court there, Vol. II. 906 [M 

Murder, an account of ſeveral committed by Robert 
Dudley earl of Le ceſter, Vol. III. 1802 [U] 

— an innocent woman condemned and executed 

for it in England, Vol. III. 1999 under [2 ] 

an extraordinary inſtance ot one, Vol. IV. 201 


L 
Alkane, Wolfgangus, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 4035 [B] . 
Muſeum, Britiſh, an account of its inſtitution, 7814. 
3704 to 3706 [P] ; 

— - 'Thor:ſbeiazum, the firſt founder of it, 1814. 
3932 U 3 
Mufic, church, the ſtate of it in England in the reign 

of King james I. Vol. II. 1007 [Y. 
dee proſeſſorſnip of it, by whom and when foun- 
ded, ibid. 1133 (Text) 
due ſcale of it improved, Append. 228 and 229 
(Text) 5 
Muſteries, the meaning of the word in religion, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3967 [/] 
—— What conſtitutes 


them ſuch, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4164 under [D] — 


N. 


Nalſn, John, his cenſure of Ruſhworth's Collections, 
Vol. V. 3332 [F] 

Napier, Dr Richard, a miſtake in his Collection of 
Nativities corrected, Vol. III. 1701 [4] : 
Naſbe, Thomas, an account of his controverſy with 

Dr Gabriel Harvey, Vol. I. 116 [B] 
Navigation, a lecture upon it founded by the empe- 
Charles V. at Sevil in Spain, Vol. IV. 2464 under 
II] col. 4. 4 qo” ” 
Navy, the original of employing midſhipmen in it, 
Vol. IV. 2356 [B] 

— an account of the treaſurer's office in it in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, Vol. IV. 2563 [K] and (Text) 
dee ſtate of it under Queen Elizabeth compared 

with the ſtate of it in 1695, 164. 

— breach of orders in it inexcuſable, ſhewn by two 

inſtances, Vol. IV. 2565 [N] and [O] | 

— the difference between the firſt commiſſionec's 
pot and that of being the firſt in the commiſſion, 
Vol. V. 2941 [S] | 

Najzlor, James, the account of his converſion to Qua- 
keriſm incredible, Vol. V. 3198 [4] 

Nedbam, Marchmont, an account of his News from 
Bruſſels, Vol. III. 1853 [G] 

w— his edition of Selden's Mare Clauſum chaſtiſed, 

Vol. VI. Part i. 3616 under [FF] 

— ſome account of him, Suppl. 135 [4] 

Needle, the dipping one, a project for finding the 
longitude at (ea by it ill grounded, Vol. VI. Part ii. 

210 A s 

72 AER recommends Mr Ralph Thoreſby to 
be a correſponding member of the ſociety in Lon- 
don for promot''ng Chriſtian knowledge, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3943 e 

New Albion in North America, firſt ſo named by 
Drake, Vol. III. 19733 (Text) by 

Nexwwcourt, a miſtake in his Repertorium, Vol. ii. p. 874. 
correQted, Vol. V. 3404 


Newfoundland, a deſcription of it, Vol. IV. 2198 [C 

Newton, Sir Iſaac, defended from the imputation of 
repreſenting infinite ſpace as an at:ribute of the 
Deity, and that he is preſent in all parts of ſpace 
by diffuſion, Vol. V. 30 10 [X 

offers to allow Mr Maclaurin 20l. a year til} he 

obtained the full poſſeſſion of the mathematien pro- 
feſlor's place at Edinburgh, Vol. V. 304; CL 

— cautiouſly avoids giving any room for Dr Sam. 
Clarke's argument a priori, Suppl. 21 [2] 

— 2 curious letter of his concerning the tranſmu- 
tation of metals, Vol. II. 925 under (Y] 

an inſtance of his ſuperior talents to Des Cartes 

in mathematical demonſtrations, Vol. IV. 

under [B)J * 

his defence of Mr ſohn Greaves's Pyramid;- 

grapiia, Vol. IV. 2271 \L] 

his diſcourſe of the Egyptian derab as ſettled by 

Mr Greaves, Vol. IV. 2274{7] 

— invents the binomial theorem, Vol. V. 3211 [ B] 

—— alto the method of fluxions, 4414. 32:2, 3213 
(Text) and [DO]. and 3229 (8 

likewiſe the interpolation of Dr Wallis's ſeries, 

found by him in ſearch after the quadratute of che 

crcle, bid. 3211 [B] | | 

al:o his fraly/is per Fquatines Numero Terming- 

rum Ii. fin/t as, ibid. 3215 (Text). It was pebliſhed 

by Mr Vi lam Jones in 1711. 470 

alſo a new and ſu:priling theory of light and 

colours, ibid. 32i5 [C 

——— hkewiſc ar. flocting teleſcope. N. B. M method 
has been ſince diſcovered ct preveutin; the Civari- 
cation of the rays of light in paſſing the glaſles of 
reſrad ing teleicopes, which has ſuperieded the uſe 
of relictting ones for aſtronomical obſervations 

— fii!t ditcovers the revolution of comets round 
the ſun, or the cometic allionomy, iid. ;221 [VN |, 
3228 [2] 

allo au elaſtic x:her, by whoſe actions upon light 

Its rays are reflected, refracted, and inflected, with- 
cut impinging upon the ſurface of groſs bodies, 
itid. 3232 [AX] 

—— firſt demonſtrates the ſyſtem of the world to be 
cauſed by gravitation, 76/4. 3230 [I] 

di'covers the laws of that gravitation within 

the ſurface of the earth, ibid. 3229 [5] 

improves geometry by his quaCrature of curves, 
and his enumeration of the lines of the third order: 
by ſeveral new demonſtations and diſcoveries in 
his optics : by his chronol-gy, and by his doctrine 
of prime and ultimate ratios; the foundation of 
which is known by the title of the Newtonian geo- 
metry. See his article, Vol. V. from 32 10 to 3245 

— demonſtrates that the phænomena of the tides at 
the bar of Tonquin in China are occaſioned by the 
moon, Vol. IV. 2503 [R | | 

the demonſtration of his which firſt brought his 
philoſophy into vogue in France, Vol. IV. 2803 
under [C] in marg, note (22) 

deſires a friend to enquire in his travels abroad 
whether the invention of pendulum clocks are of 
any advantage in finding the longitude at ſea, 
Vol. V. 324i [DD] col. 6 

—— ſcveral ceniures upon his chronology chaſtiſed, 
Vol. V. 3243 [EE] 

ſeveral miſrepieſentations of him chaſliſed, 

Vol. VI. Part ii 4211 [T7] 

N. B. Under his article in the Text 3230. 1. 15. 

after the word diſſolution, inſert, He was alſo choſen 
again for the univerſity in the fourth and laſt par- 
liament of King William, which met Decem. 20, 
1701. See — Regiſter 

—— Sir Adam, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4381 [C] : 

— Thomas, poet, a Latin epigram of his, Vol. III. 
1963 under [F] 

Niceron, his opinion of Gataker's edition of Marcus 
Antoninus, Vol. IV. 2172 under [XK] 

Nichel/s, F. a miſtake in his Iriſh Compendium, p. 97. 
corrected, Vol. II. 1322 [E 

—— Dr. Frank, M. D. wherein he differs from Dr 
Harvey's account of the particular manner in which . 
the circulation of the blood is pertormed, Vol. IV. 
2549 LE] 3 

Nicbolſon, William, biſhop, a reflection in his Eng- 
Hiſtorical Library upon John Speed, chaſtiſed, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3774 [E] marg. note (13) 
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Nicholfen, William; biſhop, bis knack at characteriſ- 
ing authors he never ſaw, Vol. I. 131 [C] 
— miſtake in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, 
Part iii. p. 139. edit. 1699. corrected, Vol. II. 
41 [C 
8 . in codem, p. 140. correfted, Vol. II. 


1[D 

DT. -. . ibid. Vol. II. 1126 under [X 

— another in -odem, p. 4. relating to Forteſcue, 
chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1690 [E) 

— another in p. 233. Vol. III. 1994 [N] 

— another ibid. Vol. III. 1997 (0 ; 
another concerning biſhop Francis Godwin, 
p. 123, 124. challiſed, Vol. IV. 2238 under [F } 
— another in p. $1. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2244 CD] 
two miſtakes in ibid. edit. 1741. p. 71. cor- 

rected, Vol. V. 3245 [G] 

— ſeveral miſtakes in his Iriſh Hiſtorical Library 
noted, ide ibid. 

firſt diſcovers the value of the remarkable ſilver 
Runic coin in the muſæum Thoreſbeianum, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3032 [O] 5 

— Francis, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
„ 1 

Nile, a river in Egypt, the ſignification of the name, 
Vol. IV. 2712 [N] 

Ni/bet, Alexander, his encomium of Sir Geoge Mac- 
kenzie's Heraldry, Vol. V. 3040 [7] 

Nitre ſwims like ice on the ſurface of a lake of ſtag- 
nant water in the deſert of Nigritia, Vol. IV. 2712 

M | 

Neha, a better account of the Engliſh nobility in 
the 16th century than of any other nation, Vol. II. 
1135 under [C] 

Nenconformifts, an account of their origin, Vol. IV. 
2432 [N 

— dhe difference between the firſt and ſecond ſepa- 
ration by them aun 1606, Vol. I. 73 [B] 

Norman firſt diſcovered the variation of the mariner's 
needle, Vol. IV. 2202 [E] 

Normans, why dear to King Edward the Confeſlor, 
Vol. I. 59 under [B 

Norris, Joka, a miſtake in his dedication of the Ideal 
world correfted, Vol. V. 3130 [P] 

——— contradiction in his ſermon on Liberty marked, 
Vol. V. 3249 [Z] 

a miſtake in the dedication to his Reflections 
upon the conduct of human Life chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 
3249 [F] 

North, a paige in his Examen, p. 59. chaſtiſed, 
Vol. III. 1464 [7] 

another ia p. 42 and 56. chaſtiſed, ibid. 1465 

K 

* 6 in the ſame piece, and his Life of Lord 
North concerning the firſt earl of Shafteſbury ex- 
ploded, ibid. 1467 [M] 

— another in p. 119. chaſtiſed, ibid. 1469 under 


Not, a remarkable inſtance of the importance of that 
word, Vol. IV. 2490 under [V] col. 6 

Newe!, Alexander, dean, an account of his bene- 
factions to Brazen Noſe college Oxford, Vol. V. 
3158 LK | 

Ne, Stephen, his reflections upon Mr Allix cenſured, 
Vol. I. 131 [C] 


O. 


G. 4/ey, Simon, the Orientaliſt, his opinion that the 
ſecond apocryphal book of Eſdras in Arabic could 


be of no ſervice in countenancing the Arian prin- 


ciples, Suppl. 137 [4] 

Ode, the firſf pindarick one in the Engliſh language, 
Vol. IV. 2791 [17] E 

—— an example of one by Mr Hodgſon upon the 
character of Dr Joſeph Smith, Vol. VI. Part i. 
742 (T ] : 

Oder de Chatillon, cardinal, ſome account of him, 
Vol. IV. 2381 [C] 

Oil, the deficiency of ſome ſorts of it ia England in 
1582, Vol. IV. 2461 under [4] 


. Oldfield, Anne, the celebrated actreſs, what accident 


it was that brought her upon the ſtage, Vol. III. 
1889[C]. 

—— refuſes to marry Sir Roger Meſtyy, Vol, V. 
3264 [7] 


Oldmixon, the critcal hiſtorian, charges the editors of 
the earl] of Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
with altering and interpolating it, Vol. I. 275 [ZZ] 

— 2 paſſage in his Hiſtory of the Stuarts, Vol. ii. 
p. 118. cenſured, Vol. III. 1613 [C] 

—— another in p. 216, 217. chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 
1615 (Text) 

a in his Reflections Hiſtorical and Poli- 
tical, p. 21. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2304 [E] 

—— another in Vol. i. p. 259. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 
2308 [H] | 

Oliver, John, the learned tutor of chancellor Hyde at 
at Oxford, an account of him, Vol. IV. 2721 [B] 

Opera, the Beggars, an account of its unparalelled 
ſucceſs on the ſtage, Vol. IV. 2186 [2 

Optics, Dr Barrow's treatiſe upon that ſubject reviſed 
Dy Sir Iſaac Newton, who made additions to it, 
Vol. I. 304 [X] 

Orange, William, Prince of, in Queen Elizabeth's 
2397051 mean dreſs and appearance, Vol. IV. 
2392 

Oranges, who brought them firſt into England, Vol. V. 
3475 [9] ; 

Oratory, a deſcription of that uſed in the courts of 
Law, Vol. II. 138: [EF] 

Ordination, epiſcopal, dehred ſometimes to be received 
again from preſbyters only, Vol. I. 159 [B] 

Orinda, who is couched unde that poet.cal name, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3912 under [G] 

Ormond, eari of, an account of his quarrel in 1545 
with St Leger, lord deputy of Ireland, Vol. I. 
541 (N] 

Oroonoko, ſome account of him, V I. 1 665 [C] 

Orrery, that aſtronomical inſtrument not contrived by 
Charles earl cf Orrery but by Graham che cele- 
brated watchmaker, who honoured ut with the 
name of that carl his patron. N. B. Add ta is re- 
mark to Vol. II. 936 [C] 

2 earl of, a remark in his Account of the 
Life and Writings of Dean Swift in Letter xx. 
cenſured, Vol. IV. 2185 under [L] 

—— 2 miſrepreſemation in cedem, p. 219. edit. 1752, 
criticiſed, Vol. VI. Part i. 3820 [P] 

—— miſtake big. p. 5. concerning Swift's birth 
corrected, 7bid. 3858 [ D] 

another ibid. p. 8, 9. marked, Vol. VI. Part i. 

3361 under [X] 


— is difinherited by his father's will, who after- 


wards changing his mind reſolves to revoke his 
16157 is prevented by his ſudden death, Suppl. 
16 

Oſborn, Francis, a miſtake in his Traditional Memoirs 
of the Reign of King James I. p. 3. corrected, 
Vol. III. 2005 under [E] 

he is charged with atheiſt cal principles without 
any good grounds, Vol. V. 3270 [G] 

Oftend, a new harbour cut out there, Vol. VI. Part i. 
40 [XI 8 

2 — his article referred to by miſtake, Vol. I. 

09 

Oak ohn, biſhop, ſome account of him, Vol, VI. 
Part i. 3682 under [L] col. 6 ; 

Oughtred, William, the celebrated mathematician, 
a miſtake in his Apologetical Letter, p. 21. cor- 
reed, Vol. IV. 2451 [B] 

invents an eaſy way of geometrical dialling in 

1595, Vol. V. 3278 [ | 

—— alſo an horizontal inſtrument for delineating 
dials upon any kind of plane, and for working 

moſt queſtions which could not be performed by 
the globe, ibid. [C] 

likewiſe his circles of proportion and ſliding 

rule, ibid. 3283 [H] 

—— alſo an eaſy and general rule for the ſolution of 
quadratic equations, ibid. 3284 [I] 

—— ſolves two problems at the requeſt of Dr Wal. 
lis, ibid. 3288 under [MH] 

— recommends Sir George Wharton's Cabal of 
the Twelve Houſes, Vol. VI. Parti. 3672 under 
[B] col. 4 1 2 

— N. B. In his article in 2828 1. 13. Text, 
after the word wife, inſert, He had alſo a daugh- 
ter married to one Chriſtopher Brooke, who had 
been inſtrufted in the mathematics by him, and 
becoming a mathematical inſtrument maker, pub- 
liſhed, 1. Mr Ougbtered's New Quadrant of more 
natural, eaſy, and manifold Performance than any one 
heretofore extant in 1649, in two ſheets, 8vo. 2. The 

ET | Solution, 


IN. : DE X. 


$:lution of all ſpherical Trianglis both right and ob- 

li uc ff Plani/phere, Ac. Oxford 1651, 8vo. 

This . had a ſervant's place in Wadham 
college, given him by Dr Wilkins, worth-301. a 
year, dal dying in his houſe near that college was 
buried in a cloiſter hereunto belonging, ſituated 
between the chapel and the library, anno 1665. 
Wood's Faiti Oxon. Vol. i. p. 220 

Oxford, the queſtion whether the archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury has any right to a viſitation of that univer- 
fity diſcuſſed, Vol. I. 208 [D] 

—— that right affirmed, ibid. 211 [0] 

its exemption granted - by pope Boniface re- 

voked, whica was vo ded by pope Sixtus IV. idem 

ibid. 


— an account of the muſzum there, Vol. I. 233 


the Clementine conſſitutions concerning the uni- 
verfity, Vol. I. 340 [H] 

— a conſiderable benefaction to Ma 
lege there in 1458. Vol. III. 1997 [N. 

— a propoſal for founding a lecture there upon 
navigation by Mr Hackluyt in 1582, how de- 
tcated, Vol. IV. 2453 [B] 

— (evcral gentlemen refuſed to ſend their ſons to 
that univerſity in King Charles the Second's time, 
for (car they ſhould be ſmutted with the black art, 
Vol. V. 3:70 [F] 

— the pa:lamentary viſitors of that univerſity in 
1547 could never preſs the covenant upon any of 
its members, Vol. V. 3620 [FF] 

— thc theatre there coſt 14,4701. 118. 11d. the 
building, beſides 2600 l. to buy land for keeping 
it in perpetual repair, Vol. VI. Parti. 3669 [A 

Oaven, Dr John, a ſarcaſm of his upon Dr South, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3753 [C] 


P. 


alen col- 


Pageant, a deſcription of one in the firſt of Queen 


Elizabeth, Vol. V. 3326 [4] 

Painters, ſome curious critical remarks upon the moſt 
eminent modern ones, Vol. III. 1861 [0] 

Palatine, Prince, huſband to the Lady Elizabeth, 

daughter of King James I. the cauſes of the diſ- 

content in which he left England after his mar- 
riage, Vol. I. 8 [7] 

Pale in Ireland, an account of it, Vol. I. 5 39 [G] 
and ibid. 673 [4] 

Palmer, Sir Henry, his honourable and diſintereſted 
behaviour, Vol. IV. 2286 [H] 

Papal uſurpations oppoſed by parliament in the 14th 
century, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4259 [K] 

Papiſis, the cauſe of their great numbers in Lanca- 
ſhice, Vol. I. 77 (Text) 

Parey, Ambroſe, an eminent French ſurgeon, invents 
the practice of tying up the arteries in amputa- 
tions, Vol. IV. 2554 [NJ : 

Paris, a faſhion in England to go thither in the 13th 
century for improvement in learning, Vol. I. 342 
(Text) and [B] | 

Parker, Matthew, archbiſhop of Canterbury, an omiſ- 
ſion in his piece De Antiquitate Britan. Eccle/. p. 246. 
ſupplied, Vol. IV. 2253 under [4] : 

—— the calumny of his conſecration at the Nag's 

Head, and the invention of it, chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 
320% (H] 

John, an account of him, Vol. V. 3299 [H] 

Samuel, biſhop of Oxford, his flaviſh and ar- 

bitrary maxims in the preface to his Eccleſiaſtical 

Polity, p. 5 3. 55. chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3055 under [I] 

an account of his free cenſure of the Platonic 


philoſophy, Vol. V. 3300 [E] | 

—— two principles in his account of the Nature and 
F xtent cf the divine Dominion chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 
3301 ibid. col. 6 3 

N. H. To the end of [O] 3305. add, this piece was pub 
liſhed by his ſon Samuel Parker, with an apology 
for his father's conduct prefixed 

Parliament, its proceedings not ſubje& to trials at 
law, Vol. I. 259 [D] 

Parliamentum indoctum, why fo called, Vol. I. 211 [N] 

—— the claim of the Engliſh one to bind the Iriſh 
one by their acts, diſputed, Vol. V. 3131 [S] 

—— their proceedings againſt Blount and Burnet for 
founding King William III's right to the crown 
upon conqueſt, Vol. II. 838 [M] . 

Parr, Thomas, commonly called Old Parr, the ana- 
tomy of his body after his death, Vol. II. 781 [4] 


Parr, Dr Richard, the writer of archbiſhop Uſher's 
dec account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 408 f 

Partition treaty, 
730 [M] 

Party, an inſtance of its miſchievous effects, Vol. II. 
1300 [K] | 

Paſcal, his artifice to procure France the honour of 
the inventing the quadrature of the cycloid chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4126 [ ö 

Paſſive obedience and non; reſiſlance, an inſtance of 
4, thoſe principles to extravagance, Vol. V. 
3072 [Ii 

Paſtoral poetry, the true nature of it defined and ex- 
emplified, Vol. IV. 2182 [E] 

Pateſen, Matthew, a paſſage in his Image of both 
Churches, &c. corrected, Vol. II. 948 [0] 

Patin, Guy, a miſtake in his Lettres Choiſies, p. 12. 
edit. 8 1683. 12mo. corrected, Vol. II. 
995 

Paul, Father, the MS. of his Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent by whom procured, Vol. I. 10 (Text) 

an account of his ſending the ſame MS. to 
England, Vol. II. 977 [B] 

—— the cathedral in London, the church yard of the 
old 155 ſurrounded with a very high wall, Vol. I 

74 

W 3 cathedral when begun and finiſhed, idem 
101d. 

Pa, Nicholas, ſome account of him and of his friend- 
7) to Sir Henry Wotton, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4347 

Peacham, Henry, a miſtake in his Complete Gentle- 
man, p. 94. ma:ked, Vol. IV. As i under [X] 

Pearce, Zachary, biſhop of Rocheſter, his remarks 
771 Dr Bentley's edition of Milton, Vol. II. 743 

Peaſe, an account of a ſort of them growing without 
culture in England upon ſtony rocks, Vol. II. 1021 
under [A] col. a 

Pecguet, firſt diſcovers the receptacle of the chyle and 
traces the thoracic duct, Vol. IV. 2551 [Y] 

Pell, 2 firſt introduced a method of a marginal 
proceſs in algebra, Vol. V. 3316 [7] 

—— makes additions to Harnot's and Oughtred's 
ſymbols, idem ibid. 

firſt ſolves ſeveral problems of Diophantus, 564. 

Pendarves, John, a ringleader among the anabaptiſts 
in the laſt century, an account of him, Vol. V. 
3073 [F] 

Pendulum, the circular one, the inventor of it in 1663, 
Vol. V. 2653 [DJ 

Penn, Sir William, an account of what paſſed be- 
tween him and archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vel. V. 3320 
to 3322 under [T] 

Pennſylvania, the fundamental articles of its conftitu- 
tion, Vol. V. 3319 [P] 

Perrie or Pary, George, an account of his impoſture, 
and the diſcovery of it, Vol. V. 3182 [XK] 

Perrot, Sir John, bis unmannerly reflection upon 
Queen Elizabeth, Vol. V. 3329 under [O] 

A 1 to be a brother to that Queen, 
ibid. [G | : | 

Perſons or Parſons, Robert, the Jeſuit, the cauſe of 
his miſſion to England, Vol. V. 3333 [K] 

—— the method of executing it, bid. [ L 

—— his attempts to procure the aſſaſſination of Queen 
Elizabeth, bid. 3336 [LU] 

—— 2 remarkable inſtance of craft in diſſembling, 
ibid. 3337 (W] 8 8 

Peter Martyr defends impropriations, the wearing of 
the Popiſh habits, and the Popiſh manner of per- 
ambulations in the Rogation week, Vol. IV. 2420 
under [G] 

— never wore a ſurplice at prayers while canon of 
Chriſt church in Oxford, 14. 

Peterborough, Charles earl of, an account of him, 
"__ 13 [C] 

— he was the firſt of the Engliſh nobility that per- 
ſuaded the Prince of Orange to undertake his ex- 
pedition into England, ibid. 

Peters, Hugh, his examination relating to the King's 
library, Fo. I. 230 [XK] BOK 

Petre, Sir William, his beneſactions to Exeter and 
All Souls colleges at Oxford, Vol. V. 3342 [7] 

Petty, Sir William, the defects and miſcarriages of 
his double-bottomed ſhip, Vol. V. 3346 [M] 

——— N.B. To his article under 3349[T ]. King 
has been pleaſed to grant unto the right _ 

g able 


the firſt projector of it, Vol. II. 


* 


— 


INDE X. 
earl of Shelburne, viſcount Fitz- Pl, u kind called ral 


able 
mavrice, and baron Donkeron of Ireland, and to 


his heirs male, the — of a baron of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, by the name, ſtile, and 
title of lord Wiccomb, baron of Chipping Wic- 
comb, in the county of Bucks, Lond. Gazette, 
No. 10001. Whitehall, May 20, 1560. Who dying 
April 12, 1761. was ſucceeded in title and eſtate 
by his ſon viſcount Fitzmaurice, now earl of Shel- 
burn. Lond. Mag. for May 1761 

Peyto, cardinal, an account of him, Vol. V. 3395 [S] 

Peytin, Sir Edward, a puritan, ſome account of him, 
Suppl. 197 in marg. note (a) | 

Phanomenon of water riſing higher in flender pipes 
than in larger ones, the cauſe of it difcovered, 
Vol. IV. 2653 [F] 

Philadelphia, the capital town of Pennſilvania, a de- 
ſcription of it, Vol. V. 3320 [N] 

Philips, — ſeven lines in his Cyder deſcribing his 
own character, Vol. V. 3555 under [C] 

— dhe raillery of his Splendid Shilling illuſtrated, 
ibid. 35 56 under [ E 

Phillips, Ambroſe, an inſtance of his baſeneſs, Vol. IV. 
2182 [D] 

Philo/opher's ſtone pretended to, Vol. I. 225 [F 

— an account of ſeveral books on that ſubject, 
ibid. 227 * ] 

Pbiliſepbers, how like a vine, ibid. 370 [4] 

Phila experimental, how the church may be pre- 
ſerved from the danger of antichriſt by the ſtudy of 
it, ibid. 347 under [O] col. 6 

—— one of the firſt apologies for the free exerciſe of 
thought in it, Vol. IV. 2180 [] 

Philoſophical ſociety at Dublin, when and by whom 
erected, Volt. V. 3123 [B] 

— it broke up at the Revolution, ibid. CJ) 

Phy/ic, a reformation in it begun about the middle of 
the 17th century, Vol. IV. 2216 ff] 

— garden at Oxford, an account of its founda- 
tion, Vol. III. 1599 [C] 

Phy/icians and ſurgeons, an account of the moſt cele- 
brated ones in Queen Elizabeth's time, Vol. II. 
1024 under (C] 

Phy/iological lecture at Cambridge, an account of its 
foundation, Vol. VI. Part n. 4332 (Text) 

Pidures, the dreadful conſequence of laſcivious and 
immodeſt ones, Vol. I. 249 [FJ 

Pindaric, the true odes in that meaſure not irregular, 
Vol. III. 1445 [7] 

Pippins, Kentiſh, when firſt brought ints England, 
Vol. II. 1021 under [A 

Pitcairn, Archibald, M. D. firſt introduced into Great 
Britain the method of forming theories in phy ſic 
upon geometrical and mechanical reaſoning, Vol. V. 

o78 [C] | 

Pits 4. hiſtorian, often gives his own conjeQtures 
for true hiſtory, Vol. I. 338 [4] 

an inſtance of it, ibid. 339 [ B] 

—— 2 miftake in his piece De illuffribus Anglorum 
28 p. 866. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2197 under 

F] col. 
pi 2 the names of thoſe phyficians who attended 
infected at London in that of 1666, Vol. I. 
534 (E} f 

Playfere, Dr Thomas, an account of him, Vol. VI. 

Part ii. 4277 [F] a 

Playhouſe, that called the Fortune, where and when 
built, Vol. I. 117 12 

Plays acted by the Templers in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, Vol. V. 3544 [D] 

Plica, an account of that diſtemper, Vol. III. 1454 


% 


E 
Pl, 3s aſſaſſination, againſt King William III. the 
writer of the moſt authentic account of it, Vol. I. 
2 [4 
Dd, of the diſcovery of it, Vol.II. 725 [7] 
— an account of that on the 5th of November, 
1604, Vol. III. 1698 [D] and [E]) 
— diſcovered at Bruſſels in Brabant, Vol. III. 1830 
F 
Wt of Titus Oates was moſtly his own inven- 
tion, Vol. V. 3204 [D! 
—— 21 account of the Proteftant one in 1682, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3816 [G] 
Plat, Dr Robert, his eloge 
reftriged, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4296 [L] 


Plow, an account of one called the Spanith /embrador, | 


Vol. III. 1856 [] col. a 
7 


upon Dr Thomas Willis 


guvena, 28 alſo the apricot 
when and whom firſt 


a * 
into England, 
Vol. IV. 246 ander [4] col. 6 

Poceckt, Dr Edward, a miſtake in his preface to 4bu/ 
Farajri Hiftoria, p. 253. corrected, Vol. V. 3382. 

under [VV] col. 6 

— N. B. In his article 4881 [NN] after the words 
Lameto'l jam, 1.3, 4. inſert, that is a poem whoſe 
verſes in the letter J. It is no unuſual thin 
with the Arabs to compoſe long poems, every — 
of which ends with the ſame ſyllable or letter, 
which is eaſy enough to do by reaſon of the richneſs 
of that language. Phere are two Lamiats partieu- 
larly celebrated among them, viz. Lamiate'l Arab, or 
Lamiat de Þ Arabe, wrote by Schaopari an Arab. 
2. Lamiato'l Aſcham, or the Lamiat of the Perſian, 
writ in Arabic by Abu Iſmael Tograi, by birth a 
Perfian, See Moreri under Lamiat, edit. 1740. 
An Engliſh tranſlation of Tograi was publiſhed in 
1659. 4to. with this title, The Traveller, an Arabic 
Poem, intituled, Tograi, Ic. now rendered into Eng- 
liſh in the ſame lambic Meaſure as the Original, by 
Leonard Chappelow, Arabic Profeſſor, and for- 
merly Fellow of St John's college in Cambridge, 
1759. 470 

Pococke, Mr Edward, fon of the Dr, an account of 
him, Vol. V. 3384 [88] 

Peet Laureat, when and by whom his ſalary was raiſed 
to 100 l. per ann. and a tierce of Canary wine, 
Vol. IV. 2782 [T7] 

—— the form of creating one for the county Pala- 
tine, ”_ — Part i. 3625 [4] 

not formerly confined to his Majeſty's ſerv 
Vol. III. 1748 [H] 8 art 

Poetry, 7 liſh, an hiſtorical account of it, Vol. V. 
354318 

: when and by whom firſt introduced into Eng- 

land, Vol. I. 92 [F] 

ſome inſtances of its low ſtate in the 7th cen- 
tury, Vol. I. 648 [J] 

—— paſtoral, Spenſer father of the true one in Eng- 
liſh, Vol. VI. Parti. 3805 [A] 

—— a ſpecimen of a natural one, Suppl. 26 [4] 

—— the true nature of it defined and exemplified, 
Vol. IV, 2182 [E] 

Poem, a humorous one called Little Mouths, Vol. IV. 
2854 under [AH] 

Pole, cardinal, his ſpeech to the parliament as the 
pope's legate, tranſlated into Latin by Roger 
A _ = $ pd Log | 

—— the death of Latimer and Ri imputed to 
dim, Vol. III. 2124 under [XX Tel a 

—— his putting Cranmer to death the worſt action 
of his life, Vol. III. 2128 under [MM] col. 4 

N. B. To his article, I. 28. in Text, p. 3389. 

after De Unitate Ecclefiaflice, inſert, Henry's uſur- 

tation of the ſupremacy, as it was called at Rome, 
appeared ſo prodigious a crime to all good Catho- 
lies, that no ſeventies were thought enough to in- 
flict upon him for it. Their orators proceeded to 
ſtrange lengths. Even our cardinal Pole ſo far 
forgot the greatneſs of his quality, and the natural 
mildneſs of his temper, as to exceed the bounds of 
decency in his inveQives againſt him; and when 
afterwards, in right of this aſſumed headſhip, the 
crown went ſo far as to reze the authority of the 
church as well as court of Rome, all the thunders 
of the Vatican were employed againſt this invader 
of the church's prerogative. The pope in his ex- 
treme indignation threatened to depoſe Edward. 
He did put this threat in execution againſt Eliza- 
beth ; yet in ſpite of religious prejudices, this was 
deemed ſo monſtrous a ſtretch of power, and fo 
odious to all Chriſtian princes, that the Jcſuits 
thought it expedient by all means to ſoften the ap- 
pearance of it. One of their contrivances was, 
by ſearching into the origin of civil power, which 
they brought righely, though for this wicked pur- 
poſe, from the people; for they concluded, that if 

the original power could be ſhewn to have no di- 

vine right, but to be of human, and even popular 

inſtitution, the liberty which the pope took in de- 
poſing would be leſs invidious: thus the Jeſuits 
reaſoned. The argument was paſhed with 

vigonr by Harding and his brethrem in Elizabeth's 
reign; but afterwards with more learning and ad- 
dreſs by Bellarmine, Mariana, and others. This 
dyfign was ft: ſo extly as Henry's aſſump- 

, don 


INDEX | 


tion of the ſupremacy. Cardinal Pole infifted 
ſtrongly on this origin of kingſhip in his book 
Pro Ecclefraſflice Unitatis Defenfrone, lib. i. p. 74- 
Dialogues Moral and Political by Mr Hurd, 
Dial. vi. p. 365, 366. edit. 1760. 8vo 
Pole, David, an account of him, Vol. V. 3393 [P] 
Poole, Matthew, an extract of his plan of . 
Nonconformiſts at the univerfiry of Cambridge wi 
a cenſure of it, Vol. V. 3397 [B] 
an account of a deſign to murder him, ibid. 


3400 (0 ; a 

Pope Nicholas IV. the firſt Franciſcan friar that ob- 
tained that dignity, Vol. I. 349 (Text) 

—— preſerves himſelf from a dangerous infection in 
the air by ſires in his palace, ibid. [F] 

— Clement IV. an account of him, Vol. I. 344 


[DP] 
— diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſtical preferments in Eng- 
land in the 13th century, Vol. I. 462 [C] 


— Julius II. corrupted by preſents of jellies made 


after the Engliſh faſhion, Vol. III. 1532 [4] 
— his power in England oppoſed, Vol. III. 1493 
0 | 


—— a remarkrble letter of one to his nuncio in Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 1705 [EJ 

— his power of tranſlating biſhops in England op- 
poſed, Vol. III. 1979 FV 

—— Alexander, poet, his remark in the Dunciad 
upon Dr Sam Clarke's argument to prove the ex- 
iſtence of the Deity @ priori, Vol. II. 1358 [7] 

——— in what he imitated Drayton, Vol. III. 1746 
under [D] : 

borrows the beginning of his celebrated poem 

to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady from 

Ben Jonſon's elegy to the Lady Jane Pawlet, 

Vol. IV. 2791 under [FF] 

' —— 2 pleaſant reproof of his, Vol. IV. 2188 [E] 

——— letters in his favour wrote by Chevalier Ram- 
ſay, Vol. V. 3488 [2] 

his deſcription of Dawley and lord Boling- 

broke's way of life there, Vol. V. 3575 [BB] 


——- the flrongeſt inſtance of his veneration for that 


lord, ibid. 3577 {FF} 

— intended once to give a piece of plate to Tri- 
nity college Oxford, in memory of his anceſtor 
the founder, Vol. V. 3404 [V] marg. note (32) 

— — his want of qualifications to write an epic poem, 
ibid. 3406 [F] 

—— an account of his play called Aleander, bi. 

= his care to preſerve his dignity, Vol. V. 3408 

M 

—— . letter to Mrs Arabella Fermor the ſubject of 
his Rape of the Lock, ibid. [N ] 

—— writes a key to the L under the feigned 
name of Eſdras Barneveldt, apothecary, ibid. 

a deſcription of his houſe and grotto at Twick- 
enham, ibid. 3410 [S] | 

— 2 miſtake in his letter, Ne. Ixxxviii. to Swift, 
dated March 23, 1735-37, concerning Swift's na- 
tive country corrected, Vol. VI. Part i. 3858 [D] 

his verſes upon the poverty and death of the 
younger Duke of Buckingham, chaſtiſed, ibid. 

4061 [U] 

— nis father, a remarkable inſtance of a moſt rig id 
Jacobite, 187d. 3410 [7] | 

puts a trick upon his bookſeller Lintot, bid. 

3411 = ] 3 : 

refuſes a penſion offered him by the then Sir 
Robert Walpole, ibid. 3412 [X 
—— his quarrel with iord Harvey, ibid. 3412 [44] 
—— his quarrel with Colley Cibber, ii4. 3414 
FF} 

N.. He carried his reſentment againſt the ſon ſo far 
as to throw an aſperſion upon the father, —— 
the two figures of melancholy and raving madneſs 
over the gate at Bedlam, the brazen brainleſs bro- 
thers ; for which he has been lately chaſtiſed by an 
excellent pen in theſe terms: The ſon will be 
known as long as the Careleſs Huſband and the 
Memoirs of his own Life exiſt ; and ſo long the in- 
jaſtice of calling the figures at Bedlam, tbe brazen 
brainleſs brothers, and the ſpitefulneſs of thruſtin 
him into the Durciad in the room of Theobald, 
the proper hero, will be notorious. Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Painting, Vol. iii. p. 80 to 82. in- 
clufive, edit. 1762. 4to 

L treachery to lord Bolingbroke, ibig. 3416 


Pope, Alexander, poet, his terter to Racine the 
younger, the beſt accoant .of his projeffed reli- 
gious principles, is,. [ MM} . 

— had an untoward ear for muſic, Suppl. 86 * 5 

N. B. A miſlake in his article, Vol. V. 3405 [EJ 1 
marg. note (9), muſt be corrected; inſtead of Mr 
Hawkins, read Mr Hawkins Browne 

Popery, the profeſſion of it generally deemed not a 
ſufficient bar to the poſſeſion of the crown of En 
land by Queen Mary, Vol. IV. 2418 [LI 

Popliniere, a miſtake in his L'Admiral de France, 
edit. 1573. p. 1, 2. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2467, 
2458 [G] 

Porret, Peter, ® myſtic divine, an account of him, 
Vol. V. 3486 [4] 

Port St Mary's in Spain, an account of the plunder- 
ing it by the Engliſh in 1702, Vol. V. 3415 [] 
Porta Baptiſta, firſt gave rules for decyphering, 

Vol. VI. Part ii. 4118 under [F] 

an account of him, ib:d. 4122 under [G] col. 4 

Potter, Dr John, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his ſuſ- 
picion 7 Dr Conyers Middleton's deiſm, Vol. V. 
3419 [F | 

Prat, lord chief juſtice of the King's bench, an in- 
ſtance of his corruption, Vol. V. 3095 [G] 

—— Sir Charles, the preſent chief juſtice of the court 
of common pleas, an account of his extraction, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 4015 under [2 ] ; 

Prayer, the Lord's, how it comprehends all the ſpe- 
cies of precation, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4211 [M 

Preacher, why King Charles II. called Dr an 
unfair one, Vol. I. 502 [N 


Predeſtination, abſolute, the defenders of it in Eng- 


land in the 16th century, Vol. I. 494 (Text) 

— two notable inſtances of it in Turkey, Vol. II. 
831 [B] 

—— the extent of King James's declaration forbid- 

ding Th to meddle with that point, Vol. III. 

1601 | D 

W a pretended one chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1459 

B 

Preſb 3 an inſtance of their inſatiable thirſt for 
abatements in conformity, Vol. IV. 2456 [C] 

—— arguments to prove the conſtitution of their 
church the moſt ancient, Vol. IV. 2856, 2857, 2858 
under [B] and [C] 

why called the united brethren, Vol. VI. Part i. 

3965 [B] - 

the ringleaders of that ſect, Vol. VI. Part i. 
4256 [PPP] | 

Preſs, the liberty of it defended, Vol. II. 838 (Z] 

Preſton, viſcount, an account of him, Vol. VI. il. 
4084 [P] : 

Pride and vanity how diſtinguiſhed, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3873 [MM] 3 : 

Prideaux, Dr Humphry, an ingenious device of his, 
Vol. V. 3427 [X] 

an extract of his propoſal for propagating chriſ- 
tianity in the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, 

Vol. V. 3430 [U] 

— his articles of reformation for the two univer- 

877 and why that project miſcarried, ibid. 3434 
A 


—— a miſtake in his account of the empire of the 


Aſſyrians, Vol. i. p. 1. of his Connection of the 


Old and New Tettament chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3436 


(BB] 

—— another concerning the duration of Chriſt's mi- 
niſtry upon earth in Parti. B. v. p. 291. of the 
ſame Connection, &c. corrected, idem ibid. 

— aſcribes the Cauſes of the Decay of Chriffian 
Piety to biſhop Fell, ibid. 3424 [F] 

— und, father to Dr Humphry, an account of 
him, Vol. V. 3423 [D] 

Priefts, Romiſh, an uncommon oy allowed them 
by King James and Charles I. Vol. II. 1322 [F] 


Prince, an account of a Brazilian one brought to 


England in the time of Henry VIII. Vol. IV. 
2556 (4] 1 
—— the antiquary, a miſtake in his Wortbies of De- 
vonſhire, p. 327. corrected, Vol. IV. 2196 [F] 
Printing, a branch of the royal prerogative, Vol. I. 
256 under [#] 
—— the biftory of the art, Vol. II. 872 [F * 
—— the firſt book printed 4 We ig tongue, 


ibid. 425 (D] of his Original of FR 


—— Richard Atkys's piece | 
Art in England chaftifed, Vol. I. 1225 [Z] 
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Printizg, it was n means of g about the refor- 
mation in England, Vol. II. 1248 under [R] 

Profeſſor ſhips, an account of the foundation of thoſe at 
Greſham college, London, Vol. IV. 2386 [7] 

Prohibitions, the right of granting them from the tem- 
4 to the ſpiritual courts queſtioned, Vol. I. 
407 [D 

* 44 b account of two by archbiſhop Uſher, 
Vol. II. 752 [8 

Propheſyings, the firit riſe and nature of them, Vol. III. 
1457 (C] mp 

— an account of thoſe exerciſes in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, Vol. IV. 2435 [W] | 

—— defended by Grindal archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

and the biſhop of Ely, ibid. 2436 [LX] 
and by Sir Robert Cotton, ibid. 244i [HH] 

Proſecutions of the Proteſtants extreme by biſhop Gar- 
diner of Wincheſter, Vol. III. 2115 [CC], 2117 
[FF], and 2121 [HH] 


Preſpect, or view in painting, a bird's eye one, what 


it is and the advantages of it, Vol. IV. 2772 [C] 
marg, note (13) 

Providence, two inſtances of a particular one, Vol. V. 
3433 LK]. NP : 

Prynne, William, a calumny in his Canterbury's 
Doom refuted, Vol. V. 2891 under [T } 

another in codem, p. 165. chaſtiſed, ibid. 2893 
under [44 

P/a/ms of David, the Engliſh tranſlation of them in 
the Liturgy taken from that made in 1539, Vol. III. 


1 F 

ral eps a pleaſant ſtory of his aukward beha- 
viour, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4379 [4] 

Pun, a good one on the name of Fuller, Vol. III. 
2062 under [P] col. a 

Purchas, his ingratitude to Hackluyt marked, Vol. IV. 
2471 under [I] (a), and in 2474 (Text) 

Puritans, join in a conſpiracy againſt Queen Eliza- 

- beth, Vol. I. 197 [E] 

——— their behaviour in 1594 ſtigmatized, 774d. 465 
A 

. Bi of their opinions, Vol. II. 793 [H] 

—— an inſtance of their inveteracy againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed church, Vol. IV. 2545 [G] 

Purwveyance, a liſt of the proviſions ſerved into his 
Majeſty's table in King Charles It's time, Vol. V. 

2|E 

— 18 for the ſervice of proviſions for 
his Majeſty's houſhold, idem ibid. 

Pythagoras, his doctrine of the VL ua of ſouls 
explained and expoſed, Vol. V. 2989 [E] 


9 


2 


Quakers, the ſubject of tithes their great Diana, 
Vol. V. 2919 under [O] 

an account of their principles and an apology 

for them, Vol. V. 3171 [U 

two enthufiaſtic letters of two men and two 
women of that ſect, Vol. V. 3198, 3199 [] 

— ſome of them, and particularly George Fox, 
thought to be poſſeſſed with the Devil, Vol. V. 
3172 under [H] 

—— their perſecutions under King Charles II. Vol. I. 
480 under [E] 

— a miſtake of Voltaire the French hiſtorian con- 
cerning them corrected, Vol. I. 431 under [F] 
 —— an inſtance of the inſolence of one, Vol. II. 

1009 [L] | 

—— alſo of another, ibid. 1011 [X | 

— 2 ſect of Mahometans called Suffis, or Suphians, 
not much unlike the Quakers, Vol. V. 3384 under 
[T] col. a 


—— an apology for their doctrine of the light within, 


Val. V. 3250 [G] 

— their proſecutions during the uſurpation by 

Cranndl the beſt account of them is contained 
in a 51 intituled, Qxerela Cantabrigienſit, Vol. I. 
524 a 

2 Francis and John, father and ſon, wrote 
moſt of the poems at the end of every life in Ful 
ler's Abel Radi ui vum, Vol. III. 2059 [UN 

F _ poet, an account of his deſcent, Vol. V. 
3449 [ 4 | 

Quarrel, an account of one between the dake of Or- 
mond and the earl of Orrery, Vol. II. 906 [ 


afy I. moſt of her miniſters were teamed 
men, Vol. I. 216 [E] 


Queew M 


— Mary II. davghter to King James II. an ac- 


count of the negotiation of her marriage with the 

Prince of Orange, afterwards King William III. 

Vol. I. 708 [L], and 721 [8] 

Mary, mother to King Charles II. her cruelty 
to her ſon the Duke of Glouceſter for reſiſting her 
attempt to convert him to popery, Vol. II. 699 
under [B 

—— Mary Queen of Scots. a paſſage concerning her 
proſecution, Vol. II. 1262 [J. and 1263 [F] 

— — Mary I. an account of her motions after the 
death of King Edward VI. before ſhe was pro- 
claimed Queen, Vol. IV. 2418 [L] 

Mary II. proofs of her uncommon ſkill in the 
arts and ſciences, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4371 [EE] 

—— Elizabeth, takes away part of the lands belong- 
ing to the biſhopric of Landaffe, Vol. I. 337 [C] 

her letter to Peregrine Bertie, Vol. II. 766{ 4] 


another remarkable one to lord treaſurer Cecil, 


ibid. 1162 under [C 

another to the ſame, ibid. 1264 

——— ſuppoſed to have thoughts of marrying Dudl 
ear] of Leierfies, Vol. Tr 1806 — 25 * 

— inſtances of her parſimony, Vol. III. 1829 [CJ 

an account of her viſit to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford in 1566. Vol. IV. 2230 [4] | 

— ſhe obliges Godwin biſhop of Bath and Wells to 
— a leale for 99 years to Sir Walter Ralegh of 

ilſcomb, one of the beſt manors belonging to that 
ſee, Vol. IV. 2231 [B] 

—— an inſtance of her policy in procuring ſignal 
advantages to the public wichout taxes, Vol. LV. 
2284 [E] 

—— her remarkable words in regard to the Popiſh 
recuſants, Vol. V. 3180 [D] 

a noble repartee of hers, Vol. V. 3459 [E] 

—— forbids Tarleton, the famous actor ard jeſter, 
to approach her table, 1%. 3472 under [i 

—— well {killed in muſic, Vol. II. 1-07 [ 

—— gives impropriations to biſhoprics in lieu of the 
777308 belonging to them, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4239 
[U 

—— an account of a conſpiracy to murder her, id. 
4140 [N] 

juſtified in the execution of Mary Queen of 

Scots, Vol. VI. Part i. 296o [B] 

forbids diſputing 3bout predeſtination, Vol. VI. 

Part ii. 4250 under [CC] 

Emma, the ſtory of her penance ſhewn to be 
groundleſs, Vol. IV. 2221 [C] | 
—— Caroline, conſort to King George II. her 
ſhrewd remark upon the diipute between Clarke 
and Waterland about the Trinity, Vol. VI. Part ii. 

4163 under [B] col. 4 
her benefactions to Queen's college Oxford, 
Vol. VI. Part i 3739 (Text) and [Y] So 

Quintus Curtius firlt increaſed Mr Robert Boyle's 

thirſt for learning, Vol. II. 914 [B] 


R. 


Radcliffe, John, M. D. a cenſure upon him chaſtiſcd, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 369 f 4] 

——— his rebuke of old T, ſon the uſurer, Vol. V. 
2463 (U 

— an account of his funeral, ibid. 3455 [14] 

and of his library at Oxford, ibid. 3456 [BB] 

— N. B. Add to his article. p. 3453{F |]. The win- 
dow over the altar at Uaiverſitiy college Oxford, 

given by him, was painted by Henry Gyles of 
York, See Ducat. Leod. in reſpect to whom the 
doctor was probably inclined to give th's teſtimony 
of his graticude for the honvur ot his country 

Edward, A. M. a clergyman and tutor in Brazen 
Noſe college Oxford, his intrigues with Miſs Maria 
Meers, Vol. V. 3359 [K] | 

Radulus de Diceto, a miſtake in his ALbrewviationes 
Chronicorum, col. 476. chaltifed, Vol. IV. 2227 [H] 

Raguenet, Abbe, a paſlage in his Hiſtoire d'Ol:vier 
Cromwell, in 1691. chaſtiſed, Vol. III, 1539 under 

B] 

1 Edward, the learned and pions biſhop of 
Carliſle, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part it 4230 
[UI in marg. note (“ 


| Rake, 


; 
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Rake, an inflance of a reformation 1 in one, Vol. IT. 
. one reclaimed, Suppl. 28. marginal 


note (þ) , 

Raleg 95 Walter, the cauſe of his unfroitful paſ- 

ſages to Virginia, Vol. IV. 2285 under F! 

— his apology for his voyage to Guiana vindi- 

cated, Vol. IV. 2561 under [H! 

— his noble reſolution not to apply to Gondomar 
for procuring bis pardon, ibid. 2641 [M 

Ramſay, chevalier, maintains ſpace to be no real ſub- 

ſtance, Vol. V. 3248 [D] 

——— alſo that matter is endued with an active force, 
ibid. 3251 under [G col. a | 

Rayin, a miſtake in his Hiſtory of England under the 
year 1425. corrected, Vol. I. 613 [F 

another in -odem, Vol. II. p. 62. 8vo. corrected, 
Vol. II. 1254 [H] | | 

— his account of —_—_—_ reſignation 
of the great ſeal chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4314 
under [M] 

Rarities, collectors of them in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, Vol. IV. 2469 under [H] col. a 

Rais, Richard, a learned Orientaliſt, an account of 
him, Vol. VI. Parti. 4072 [FF] 

Rawlinſon, Dr Richard, founds a lecture at St John's 
college Oxford for the teaching the Saxon language, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3759 under 15 

Ray, John, his account of Sir Hans Sloane's Catals- 
zur Plantarum, c. Vol. VI. Parti. 3701 [H 1 

Real character, one invented by biſhop Wilkins, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4212 [S 

Rebus, a remarkable one upon the walls of Lincoln 
college Oxford, Vol. I. 642 [D] : 

Recitative in operas, the true meaning of it, Vol. III. 
I L 

a Neis, who firſt ſo called, Vol. V. 3333 
under | L 

82 4 by whom compiled, and why not 
confirmed by parliament, Vol. III. 1508 [G 

Reformation, the firſt beginners of it in Scotland 
preached without any ordination, Vol. IV. 2806 [E] 

Reformers, 2 liſt of the new ones in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4256 [PPP] 

Reily, Edward, a learned archbiſho of, Armagh, ſome 
account of him, Vol. II. 1060 [V] 

Reimanus, his Hiſtory Univerſal of Atheiſm chaſtiſed, 
Vol. II. 840 [P] = 

Religion, a paſſage in the Preſent State of it in 1712, 
Part ii. p. 38. chaſtiſed, Vol. HI. 1516 under [4] 

— - the diſorders concerning it in the North of Eng- 

land in archbiſhop Orindal's time, Suppl. 73 55 
and 74 note (a) : 

Rembrant, painter, an account of him, Suppl. 117 [B] 

Renaudot, abbe, a cenſure in the preface to his Ac- 


count of India and China chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2277 


under [44 ] 
two miſtakes in his Hiforia Patriarch. Alexand. 
p. 77. chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3379 under [E] 
— another in the preface to his account of India 
and China, p. 12, 13. chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3382 
under [NN ] col. 6 
tee, a ſmart one by the earl of Bedford to Queen 


lizabeth, Vol. IV. 2231 (B] 
— an inſtance of another, Vol. V. 3149 [CJ 
ance,” a remarkable inſtance of it, Vol. I. 252 
HJ, and 253[/] _ ; 
Requeſt, court of, the nature and buſineſs of it ex- 
plained, Vol. IV. 2459 [EJ a 225 
Reftitution for injuries, a remarkable inſtance of it, 
Vol. II. 946 under [B] N 
— of the temporalities, inſtances of ſome biſhop! 
reteiving them before their conſecration, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4093 under [X] i 
Rerm, cardinal, his pictureſque deſcription of M 
* to King Charles I. at Paris, and the kind- 
s of the French court to her majeſty, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4108 [U] 
Revelations, à bold commentary upon that book, 
Vol. I. 3 under [IX) = 
Revolution, the author of a defence of it is aſſiſted by 
King William III. idem ibid. 
, Dr Edward, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3764 Dl _ 
Rhime, the chief excellency of alternate quatrains of 
that kind, Vol. III. 1607 under [H] 
Richardſon, Dr, a paſſage in his edition of Godwin 
De Preſulibus chaſtifed „ Suppl. 78 [L] 
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Richmond Park, an account of encloſing the groand 
. for it, Vol. V. 2896 under [NN] col. « 

Ridley, Nicholas, biſhop, bis ſermon at Paul's Croſs 
in defence of Qreratane Gray cenſured, Vol. IV. 
2416 [TJ | 

—— declines an offer of the biſhopric of Durham, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3982 (Text) 
the bill of fare for a ſu per ided by him for 

the entertainment of ſome — the evening before 
the day of his martyrdom, Suppl. 152 [X 

— TH at Pembroke hall Cambridge, ibid. 
149 

—— convinces Cranmer of the abſurdity of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, ibid. 151 [G] 

— his indiſcretion in a viſit to the Princeſs, after- 
wards Queen Mary, cenſured, ibid. [1] col. 5 

Rimius, Henry, his miſrepreſcntations of the Mora- 
vians chaſtiſed, Suppl. 218 [H], and 219 [I] 

Riolanus, anatomiſt, his opinion concerning the cir- 
culation of the blood, Vol. IV. 2551 [G] ; 

— his Enchiridion Anatomicum commended by Dr 
Harvey, idem ibid. 

Riſdon, Thomas, a miſtake in his Survey or Chrono- 
logical deſcription of Devonſhire, p. 362. corrected, 
Vol. III. 2147 [G] 

River, an account of the cutting the channel of the 
New River at London, Vol, . ogo and 3091 
under [BJ. [C]. [DI. [ EI. and 75 
ivers, earl, an account of Anthony ſon to the firſt 
earl of the name of Wydeville, Vol. II. 1231 under 
[HI. and 1232 [/] 

Robins, Benjamin, mathematician, his improvement 
in the art of gunnery, Suppl. 153 [C] 

Robinſon, Tancred, anatomiſt, ſome account of him, 
Vcl. VI. Part i. 369 [4] 

Rocheſter, the wicty earl of, an inſtance of his plagia- 
riſm, Vol. III. 1745 under [O] 

a witty remark of his, ibid. 1758 under [S 

Roe, Robert, an account of him, Vol. V. 3501 [4] 

—— Sir Thomas, his friendſhip to Cyril Lucaris, 

Vol. V. 3503 under [CE] 

Rolls, the diſpute between the maſter of that court 
and the lord chancellor finally determined by an 
act of 3 Geo. II. Vol. VI. Part ii. 4318 [4 

Rome, ſeveral Engliſh biſhops and gentlemen adviſe 
King Henry I. to break with that court, Vol. I. 
165 (Text) 

Roſalinda. N. B. Add to Spenſer's article in Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3803 [Z]. Poet Spenſer's miſtreſs, ſhe was 
a kinſwoman of Sir Eraſmus Dryden's lady. Spen- 
ſer was an acquaintance and frequenter of Sir Eraſ- 
mus's houſe. The chamber at Sir Eraſmus's houſe 
is ſtill called Spenſer's chamber. Warton's Life of 
Bathurſt | 

Roſcommon, lord, four verſes of his upon Homer's 
Iliad, Vol: IV. 2444 [B] 

Roſe, damaſk and the muſk one, when and by whom 


firſt brought into England, Vol. IV. 2462 [4] 
col. a and 6 


Rota, an account of a 


club ſo called in England, 
VolalV. 2535 [7] 


Rough, — an account of him, Vol. IV. 2865 [D] 

Rouſe, Francis, a ſpeech of his in the houſe of Com- 
mons, January 1628, againſt Arminianiſm chaſ- 
tiſed, Vol. V. 289t under [( | 

Rowe, Nicholas, poet, a copy of his epitaph 
by Mr Pope, but not executed, Vol. V. 3522 [K] 

—— Elizabeth, poeteſs, her friendſhip with the carl 
of Orrery, ibid. 3524 [D] 


— Thomas, poet, an account of his Lives 7 illaſ⸗ 
ol. V. 


written 


trious Perſons in Antiquity omitted by Plutarch, 
3530 LE 
Rezal Society, the deſign of it projected 


the Ro- 
maniſts in favour of their religion, Vol. I. 489 [K] 

—— the original and progreſs of it, Vol. II. 917 
(el and [4] 

— their endeavours to the theory of the 
variation of the magnetic needle, Vol. IV. 2500 [ 

—— the chief promoters of the meetings at O 
which gave riſe to it, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4269 [F] 

—— the two firſt ſecretaries to it, ibid. 4212 

— benefactions to it by bi 


Wilkins, ae 
ulum clock given by biſhop Seth . 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3049 [H] 1 


on in Hertfordſhire, the original of it, Vol. VI. 
art i. 4018 [E] | 

Rust wort, Jobn, a miſtake in his Colle&iens, Part iii, 
Vol. ü. p. 272. * Vol. IV. 2293 [Bl 


* 


Rufel, Francis, firſt duke of Bedford of that name, 
an account of his courtſhip of his lady Anne Carr, 
Vol. V. $534 [4] | Y 

— lord William, his exectition unjuſtly called 
murder, ibid. 3535 [F] 

— reſolved not to endanger King Charles IId's 
life or liberty, Vol. VI. Parti. 3894 [O ; 

his fall aſſurance of ſalvation aſcribed to his fa- 
naticiſm, ibid. 3539 LL] 

— lady, wife to John, ſecond ſon of Francis firſt 
earl of Bedford, an account of her, ibid. 3541 and 

4210 | 
. E. beautiful Latin epigram of his, Vol. V. 
29[B 

1.10 of the intenſe coldneſs of it, Vol. III. 
1985 under [44] 

Ruthal, biſhop of Durham, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4316.[W] 

a witty remark of his, Vol. III. 1758 under [S] 

the unlucky miſtake which occaſioned his death, 
ibid. 1768 [H] 

IT) Sir Peter, an account of him, Vol. V. 3500 

4] 


Fir Paul, a letter of his relating to the ſea fight 


near Beachy Head in 1690, ibid. 3501 [E] 
Rymer, hiſtoriographer royal, his Ada Regia cen- 
ſured, Vol. I. 486 [4] 


$a, Don Pantaleon, a Portugueſe gentleman not na- 
turalized hanged for murder committed in Eng- 
land, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4384 [4], and 4385 [] 

Sachariſſa, Waller's miſtreſs, ſome of her letters to 
Wentworth firſt earl of Strafford, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4102 [K] | 

Sacbewerel, Dr Henry, a ſmart remark upon the heat 
ſhewn in his proſecution, Vol. V. 3155 under [U ] 

— turns Mr Whiſton forcibly out of St Andrew's 
church, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4209 [T ] 

Sackville, Sir Richard, an account of him, Vol. V. 
3544 [EI . 5 

— Sir Edward, earl of Dorſet, his deſcription of 
a remarkable duel he fought with lord Bruce, 
Vol. V. 3550 to 3552 (Text) and [B] [C] 

Sacrifice, the doctrine of a material one in the ſym- 
bols of the euchariſt when firſt ſtarted among the Pro- 
teſtants and embraced by the Nonjurors, Vol. V. 
3206 [K 

Sadolet, Jacob, an Italian, and cardinal an account of 
him, Vol. V. 3388 [G] 

Safe, how and when firſt brought into England, 

ol. IV. 2462 under [4] col. a 

Saint Aſhe, his ſhare in erecting the philoſophical ſo- 
ciety at Dublin, Vol. VI. Part i. 3859 [F f 

—— 2 peculiar inſtance of his humour, VolVI. Part 1. 
3862 [NV] 

— his ſpirit of independence, ib:d. 3868 [Z 

Saint John, Henry, viſcount Bolingbroke, f 
Booth the ſtage player with 50 guineas for his per- 
formance in acting the part of Cato in that tra- 
gedy, Vol. II. 862 [C] 

how deſcended from St John, chief juſtice under 
Oliver Cromwell, Vol. V. 3560 under [A] col. 5 

— his deſcription of the Pretender's court in France, 
Vol. V. 3571 (U}, and 3574 [X] 

St Fulian, an iſland near the Straits of Magellan, why 
751 the Iſland of true Juſtice, Vol. III. 1732 
D 

Saltmarſp. 
under [ E : | 

—— a malevolent cenfure of his chaſtiſed, idem ibid. 

— 7 anſwer to his Free Grace, Ce. Vol. IV. 2167 

N 

3 an account of them, Vol. IV. 2710 [E] 

Sample, Sir James, his anſwer to Selden's Hiltory of 
Tithes, as alſo that of Dr Richard Mountague, 
Dr Tilleſley, and Dr Carleton, in defence of the 
clergy's divine right to them, Vol. VI. Parti. 
3608 and 3609 [X] 

Sampſon, Dr Richard, biſhop of Chicheſter, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. V. 3389 [H] 

Sancroft, Dr William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, two 
letters of his to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, about the 
repairing old St Paul's cathedral London, Vol. VI. 


Part ii. 4369 LZ] 


* 


* an account of him, Vol. III. 2054 


Sand, George, in the notes to his Tranſlation of 

Ovid's Metamophoſes is much indebted to lard 
Bacon's Iflaurata, Vol. I. 385 under [d 

—— Edwin, biſhop of Woreeher, two affectionate 
letters of his to Mr Gilpin, adviſing him to acce 
the offer of the biſhopric of Carliſle, Suppl. 72 [7] 

an account of an uncommon confpiracy to hurt 
his reputation, Vol. V. 3595 [] 

Sarotic 725 of the moon's motion explained, Vol. IV. 
250 . 

Satize, which is one of the beſt in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, Vol. III. 1757 [2] 

Saunderſon, William, hiſtoriogtapher, the cauſe of 
his malice to Sir Walter Ralegh expreſſed in his 

DT King James the Firſt's Reign, Vol. V. 
3479 | 

——— biſhop, his nary to Uſher's Power of the 
Prince vindicated from the reflections upan it in A 
Letter to a Perſon of Quality, publiſhed by Mr 
Locke, Vol. V. 2996 [II ; 

—— writes the preface to the Engliſh Common 
Prayer Book, Vol. V. 3590 [7] | 

— Nicholas, the blind profeſſor of mathematics, 
diſbelieves Mr Boyle's ſtory of the blind man at 
prove 7h diſtinguiſhing colours by feeling, Sup. 
157 [4 

$avile, Sir George, marquis of Halifax, an account 
of bim, Vol. VI. Part i. 3673 [O] 

—— N. B. To his works at the end of this account 
add, The Character of Biſhop Burnet, printed in 
that prelate's article by Mr Horace Walpole in his 
Account of Royal and Noble Authors. 2. His 
Hiftorical Obſervations on the Reigns of Edward I. 
II. III. and Richard II. with Remarks upon their 
faithleſs Counſellors and falſe Patriots, edit. 1689, 
Hilles Catalogue, Vol. i. p. 438 N 

—— dir Henry, his edition of St Chry ſoſtom's Works 
colt him not leſs than 8-00 1. Vol. V. 3599 [F] 

a liſt of his benefactions to the univerſity of Ox- 

ford, ibid. 3600 (Text) 

a remarkable foible of his, Vol. II. 805 (Text) 

Savoy at Weitminſter, the origin and foundation of 
the epiſcopal church there, Vol. III. 1825 [EY 

Saxons, when they firſt landed in England, Vol. I. 
66 under [C] 

Scarborough, Sir Charles, M. D. his great practice, 
noble table, and kindneſs to the diſtreſſed royaliſts 
in the rebellion, Vol. IV. 2275 [T] 

inſtrumental in procuring Ur Seth Ward the 

Savilian profeſſorſhip of aſtronomy at Oxford, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. = (Text) | 

— models in paſteboard of the muſcles for the uſ 
of his anatomical lectures at Surgeons Hall, Lon- 
don, made by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Suppl. 159 [D 

his ſkill in mathematics commended by Mr 

Oughtred, Suppl. 158 [4] 

—— an inſtance of his regard for the honour of his 
country, Vol. II. Part ii. 4i25 under V] col. b 
— his frank opinion to Mr Waller the poet con- 

cerning his ſwelled legs, ibid. 442 (Text) 

Schelhammer, M. D. his cenſure of Dr Willis's want 
of fidelity chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4245 [H] 

Scholar, a meer one deſcribed, Vol. V. 3271 [B} 

Scheol, the original of a charter working one in Ire- 
land, and of the ſociety for promoting Engliſh Pro- 
teſtant ones there, Vol. II. 869 [I] 

an account of the foundation of St Paul's, Lon- 
don, ibid. 1204 [H] . | 

R 71 of Begh in Cumberland, Vol. IV. 2439 

— aud of that at the end of Caſtle-ſtreet, Weſlmin- 
ſter, Vol. VI. Part i. 3924 [G] 

Sclater, an account of his Original Draught of the Pi- 
mitive Church, &c. Vol. IV. 2859 [D] 

Scotland, why called Albania, Vol. I. 86 [C] 


| —— the ſtate of its government in the 13th century, 


Vol. I. 442. et /zq. (Text) and notes 

the articles of an alliance between it and France 
in 1295, Vol. I. 453 [O] 

Scots, their firſt covenant at Edinburgh, December 3. 
1557. Vol. IV. 2874 [CT 

whence came their cuſtom of preaching in the 

marg. 


open air on commons, ibid. 2865 [C] 
note 8) | 

——— [reland firſt peopled by them, no Scots in Bri- 
tain before the year 300, Scotland when firſt fo 
called, their firſt church government epiſcopal, 


Scottiſi 6 


Vol. V. 2988 [0 


* 


. * SS E's 


— 
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Scottiſh poems, n large eolleckon of them by Mr Car- 
| 


michael, Vol. I. . | FD 

Seriptare, holy, reaſons why it ſhould not be tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, Vol. VI. Parti. 2958 [V] 

Scurvy, above 10,000 ſeamen died of it in 20 years 

under Queen Elizabeth's reign, and ſome uſeful 
direQions for preſervation from it, Vol. IV. 2571 
under [D] | 

Sea, a remarkable inſtance of want of provifions upon 
it, Vol. II. 1367 [C] 

—— and of the want of water, Vol. V. 3144 [B) 

Seal, the great one delivered to Thomas lord Audley 
with the title of Keeper, during lord Audley's laſt 
illneſs, Vol. I. 285 [0] 

3 15 meaning of it and by whom practiſed, 
ibid. 73 | B 

Secret Hiſtory of Europe, a miſtake in Part ii. p. 27. 
corrected, Vol. IV. 2815 [G] 

— another in ibid. from p. 46 to 48. corrected, 
idem ibid. [H] 

Secretaries ot State, three for Engliſh affairs under 
King Edward VI. Vol. II. 1251 [EJ 

— Sir Edward Nicholas, on his diſmiſſion from 
that office preſented by King Charles II. with 
1000 I. Vol. II. 702 [E 

Sector, a mathematical inſtrument, an improvement 
in it by S. Foſter, Vol. III. 2010 [C 

a new one invented by Gunter, Vol. IV. 2451 

A 

* ſcale or rule of proportion invented by Gun- 
ter, Vol. IV. 24-2 [E] 

Secti, the names ot thote which appeared during the 
grand rebellion, Vol. III. 1834 [G] 

Sedley, Sir Charies, a mittake under his article, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3604 [B] 

i ia the errata referred to the laſt volume 

— N. B. Line 9. in the Text, after the word Ay- 
lof, inſert, His works had been publiſhed in a 
fingle 8vo volume by the ſame gentleman, Captain 
Ayloffe, the author of ſome ms inſerted in Vil- 
liers, the ſecend duke of Buckingham's works, 
Val. II. 1004. 8vo. 2d edit 

em, to the end of the Text, add, Sir Charles 

had a natural ſor. called alſo Sir Charles Sedley, 
being created a baronet by Queen Anne, July 10, 


1702, Salmon's Chronological Hiſtory under that 


- year 

= Item, at the end of 3605 [G] add. 7. The happy 
Pair, or a Poem on Matrimony, publiſhed in 1704 

Selden, John, his remarks upon Bracton's book De 
Legibus, Cc. relate to the firſt edition of that piece 
in 1659. Vol. II. 991 [D. 

— 2 miſtake in his Titles of Honour, p. 525. cor- 
rected, Vol. IV. 2222 [O] 

— another in eodem, ibid. 2225 [G] | 
— 2 miſtake in his Diis Syrii;, p. 269. chaſtiſed, 
Vol. V. 3187 [D] = 
—— probably procures Dr Poeocke :he chaplainſhi 
of the Engliſh factory at Aleppo, Vol. V. 3371[F 
— ures the profits of the Arabic lecture at Ox- 

ford” ſeized by the Parliament commiſſioners, to 
be reftored to Dr Pococke, Vol. V. 3376 [Z] 
— the Latin diſtich over the door of the houſe 
where he was born, Vol. VI. Part i. 3606 [] 
—  - anſwers the charge of plagiariſm imputed to 
him by Dr Richard Mountague, 161d. 3607 [H] 


HZ his interpretation of Deuteron. xx. 5. idem 
ibid. 
Self-conceit, a remarkable inſtance of it, Vol. I. 507 
B N 6 
ahi, William, an account of him, Vol. V. 2991 
[D] and (FI - 
Seminaries, the motive and deſign in ereQting the Popiſh 


ones at Doway, Valladolid, Sevil, and St Omers, 
Vol. V. 3335 [SJ, and 3338 [Z] 

Senan, St, an account of him, Vol. I. 694 [4] 

Sentence of death, a diſpute between the ſpiritual and 
temporal lords which ought to pronounce it, Vol. I. 
6 

8 A law, the ancient manner of creating them, 

ol. III. 1766 [PD] 

— an inſtance of one diſ from that degree 
on account of his being made ſollicitor general, 
idem ibid. 

Sermons, their ſtile full of jingles, quibbles, and quaint 
expreſſions in the 16th century, Vol. I. 338 [F] 

Seymour, William, his alliance to the royal family 
of England, Vol. I. 175 [F] 


eee wy, the firt:exrl of; = plead; ant Grenmeſtatncs 
in his manner of refigning the great ſeal; Vol. III. 


1466 1 4 - ; 

— %z witty of his, ibid. 1469 under [V] 

—— the ſecond earl of, a deficiency in his Enquiry 
after Virtue chaſtiſed, Suppl. 22 under [Ci 

—— 2 miſrepreſentation in his Characters, Vol. i. 
p. 39. corrected, idem ibid, 

Shakeſpeare, poet, his play of The Life and Death of 

King Jobs united truth and » Vol. I. 204 [Cl 

—— 2 paſlage in his Second of King Henry 170 
Act v. where Prince Henry is ſaid to ſtrike Jud 
— upon the bench, vindicated, Vol. It. 
2145 [F] s ; 

—— his introduction to Scene vii. Act iii. of Hamlet, 
a particular inſtance of his genius, Vol. V. 3544 [D] 

an inconſiſtency in his tragedy of Macbeth 
marked, Vol. VI. Part i. 3629 under [F] col. a 

—— the moſt original thinker fince the time of Ho- 
mer, ibid. 3631 under [X] marg. note (22) 

—— his art in the poſition of known words and an 
eaſy deduction of new ones recommended, 164d. 
3631 under [F] 

N. B. His monument in Weſtminſter Abbey 
— ene 8 by Ryſbrack, as * in I. 8. from 
the bottom of t in Vol. II. 627 [44], but 
by Schemaker TY nn 

Sharp, Dr James, archb ſhop of St Andrews in Scot- 
land, a miſtake in the account of his life, edit. 1723. 
P- 42. g vo. corrected, Vol. VI. Part i. 3643 [L] 

an account of his murder, ibid. 3646 [U] 

—— Dr John, archbiſhop of York, an inſtance of 
his 675] adminiſtring the ſacrament, Vol. V. 
291 

—— the origin of his acquaintance with archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, Vol. VI. Part i. 3548 [G] 

in the prayer before ſome of his ſermons he 
prayed for King James IT. after the vote had paſſed 
in parliament for that King's abdication, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3650 [P] gg 

N. B. To his article, after the word cabinet, 
I. 7. Text 3650. add, He alſo wrote 4 Treatiſe in 
Four Parts. 1, Of the Silver Coins of England. 
2. Obſervations on the Golden Coins of England. 
3. Obſervation; on the Scots Money. 4. Of the Irif 


Coins. The MS. of this piece, preſented by his 


== was in the Muſeum Thoreſbeianum, Ne 195. 
ucat. Leod. p. 528 


Sheep 4738 from the rot by tormentile, Vol. II. 
1214 

Sheffield duke of Bucks, his irony upon Sir Thomas 
More's witty expreſſion on the ſcaffold before his 
execution chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 3167 [PP] 

— his governor's drinking and diſſimulation, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3653 [4] 

— his fix love verſes in his letter from ſea, ibid; 
3654 [G] 


— N. B. After the word character in his article, 


3663. I. 11. Text, add, Of this ſee the — 
Ne 153. and Lord Lanſdown's Eſſay on Unnatural 
Flights. Alſo Prior's Alma, Garth's Diſpenſary, 
Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm: Roſcommon Vikewiſc 
on tranſlated Verſe, and Dryden's Abſalom and 
Achitophel. So that if ever /audari à laudatis wiris, 
could ſtamp credit and laſting reputation, it muſt 
have done it here, for it is not eaſy to produce a 
character better ſupported with teſtimonies of its 
real worth and merit; yet how uncertain a thing 
is literary reputation. A critic in the preſent times 
obſerves, that the coldneſs and inequality with 
which the duke, formed only on the French cri- 
tics, ſpeaks of Milton, muſt be conſidered as proofs 
of his want of critical diſcernment and critical cou- 
rage. I can recolle& no performance of his which 
ſtamps him a true genius. His reputation was ow- 
ing to his rank. In reading his poems one is apt 
to exclaim with the author: 

What woeful fluff this madrigal would be 
In ſome ſtar o Hackney ſenator, or me : 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, bow the flile refines. 
Warton's Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope, p. 98. edit. 1756 
lt is certain, ſays another writer, that his grace's 
compoſitions in proſe have nothing extraordinary 
in them, his poetry is moſt indifferent, and the 
greateſt part of both is already fallen into total 
neglect. 


D 


1 NPD RE X. 


weglett. Walpole's Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors under — duke's — | | 
Mo che ſame place, after I. 13. add, The duke 
had n ſiſter who married lord Walſh, of the county 
of Waterford in Ireland, and had iſſue by her 
Mrs Walch of Highgate. Her grandaughter reco- 
vered a part of the duke's eſtate as heir at 
law by a decree in chancery, about ſeven or eight 
ears ago, Viz. an eſtate in Suſſex, and a piece of 
nd of three quarters of an acre in the pariſh of 
St Giles in the Fields, with the buildiags upon it. 
Upon Mrs Walſh of Highgate's death theſe eſtates 
came to her couſins, two Mr Grace's of Ireland, 
t grandchildren of the duke's daughter Mrs 
Walch. The eſtate in Suſſex was ſold for 16,000 l. 
and that of the pariſh of St Giles in the Fields, all 
the houſes upon it being gone to ruin, and the ma- 
terials of them ſold, has been lately advertiſed in 
the news to be ſold by the two Graces before-men- 
tined, who are now refident in London. Collin's 
Peerage, p. 146 to 149. edit. 1735 
—— To the end of he Text, in p. 3665. add, This 
houſe is now the Queen [Charlotte's] palace, having 
been lately purchaſed for that purpoſe with the tur- 
niture by King George [II 
Item, in remark [PP] col. 6, I. 17. inſtead of 
Kent read Stanford in Berkſhire 
— — tem, in Text, p. 3661. I. 18. inſtead of nine 
read five 
de truth of a remark by the writer of bis cha- 
rafter, p. 325. queſtioned, Vol. VI. Part i. 3555 


— inſtances of his unmanly ſenſibility to danger, 
ibid. 3656 [O], and 3657 [2 ] 

—— proofs that he was inclined to theiſm, big. 

3602 [77] and [KK] 

——— as alſo to ſuperſtition, ibid. 3063 [LL] . 

Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a remarkable in- 
ſtance of his genteel temper, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4742 

R | 

3 Sir Edward, communicates ſeveral papers 
to Dr Rich. Bentley for his intended edition of Ma- 
nilius, Vol. II. 744 [S] 

— his poem upon Chloe's eyes and breaſts, Vol.VI. 
Part i. 3673 under [C] col. a 

Sherlock, Dr William, bis doQrine of the Trinity, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3683 [O], and 3685 [R] 

—— his motive for oppoſing the eſtabliſhed account 
of that doctrine, ibid. 3686 [X] 

his cenſure of that doctrine ridiculed by Locke 
and Molyneux, Vol. V. 2999 and 3000 under 
R | 

. B. Add to his article, that he was leQurer 
of St Dunſtans in the Weſt before he became maſter 
of the Temple. Regiſter of that church 

——— Thomas, biſhop, proofs of his being an original 
in writing, Append. 232 [1] 

—— remarkable ſpeech of his againſt a bill brought 
from the hauſe of commons, intituled, A bill to 
prevent bribery, ibid. 233 [L] 

Ships of war, the Enghſh ones not to ftrike in the 

aniſh ſeas, Vol. II. 1165 [4] 
—— the deſcription of an extraordinary large Portu- 
veſe one called Madre de Dios, built in 1592, 
Vol. V. 3424 LUNA 

Shirwoed, William, chancellor of Lincoln, aſſiſts 
friar Bacon in his ſtudies, Vol. I. 341 [ 

Sbort hand, the firſt inventor of it in England, Vol. I. 

1[E] 

44187 Cloudeſly, admiral, his ſeamanſhip diſ- 
puted, Vol. V. 2907 [MA] 

— : a ſtratagem of his, Vol. VI. Part i. 3689 [D] 

— the figure of him upon his monument in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey criticized, ibid. 3097 (Text) in 
marg. note (xx) 

$hunamite's houſe in St Paul's Church Yard, London, 
why ſo called, Vol. IV. 2664 [D] : 

Sickneſs, the 2 one in England, an hiſtorical 
account of it, Vol. IV. 2798 {2 } 

Sidſerf, a Scotch biſhop, ordains prieſts without de- 
manding any oaths or ſubſcriptions, Vol. VI. Part i. 

5 H a — 

—.— 2 a paſſage in his hiftory chaſtiſed, 
Vol. IV. 2221 [D] 

—— another in p. 187. chaſtiſed, ibid. 2227 [H 

$imſon, Robert, profeſſor of mathematics at Glaſgow 
in Scotiand, a miſrepreſentation in his Apollonii 
Pergeei locorum libri reſtituti rebuked, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4132 under [NN ] 


Saane, Sir 


Sleletom, an account of a human one nine feet three 
inches long, Vol. III. 1850 * 

Shelton, poet, a diſtich of his, Vo VI. Part ii. 4317 

Skinner, Robert, biſhop of Oxford, ſome account 
him, Suppl. g [D) 

ans, M. D. his receipt for diſtempers in 

the eyes, Vol. VI. Parti. 3703 [M] 

a liſt of his collection of rarities, ibid. 3704 [O] 

Smallbrook, biſhop, why called Biſhop Split-Devil, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4339 [P. 

Smallridge, George, writes William Lilly the aſtro- 

_ s epitaph, Vol. VI. Part i. 3652 [&] 

Smith, William, a celebrated actor in the time of 
King Charles II. ſome account of him, Vol. II. 
865 (Text) and 866 [G] 

—— William, father of Dr John Smith, an account 
of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3724 [C] 

—— George, D. D. ſon of Dr john Smith, ſome 
account of him, ibid. 3725 [D! 

and of Poſthumus, L. L.. another ſon of Dr 
John Smith, idem ibid. 

— N. B. Add to the article of Smith of 
Burnhal, Vol. VI. Parti. 3733 (Text), He alſo 
publiſhed 4 Treatiſe of Comets, 1746, 8vo. and, 4 
Diſſertation on the general Properties of Eclipſes, 175 4, 
8vo. Gentleman's Magazine, and a General fa. 
dex to the firſt 20 Volumes 

—— add allo to the article of Dr Joſeph Smith, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3736 in marg. note (5), His lord- 
ſhip alſo left him 100 I. as a further mark of his 
friendſhip. Alſo to p- 3742. marg. note (2), The 
chancel of New-bold-pacey in Warwickſhire was 
built through his means, and he was a good bene- 
factor to it himſelf. Alſo to p. 3741 marg. note (;), 
add, Dr Wzugh, biſhop of Carliſle. Likewiſe to 
p. 3740 (2) after the word Cumberland, add, 
Theſe five ſcholarſhips were filled up June 30, 1764. 
They are intitled ta 201. per ann. the firſt four 
years, and to GaQl. the fifth year, provided they 
continue in college. Communicated by Dr Jof. 
Smith of Oxford 

—— Dr Thomas, a miſtake in his Vita Grevii, p. 7. 
edit. 1707, 4to. corrected, Vol. IV. 2268 under [4] 

—— another in p. 10. ibid. 2269 under [F] 

—— Dr Robert, attempts to improve the ſcale of 
muſic, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4130 [IT] 

but fails in the fixths, which were found to be 
too ſharp, nor was he able to correct them, Append. 
229 (Text) | : | 

Smithfield, a ſquare in London, why once called Ruf- 
fian's Hall, Vol. III. 1961 [0] 

Smollet, a miſtake in his Hiſtory of England, Vol. iii. 
p--346. chafiſed, Vol. IV. 2785 — 2786 [Z] 
Snow, a method of preſerving it in Italy, Vol. III. 

185 1 under [D] 

Sobioſti, John, wu of Poland, an inſtance of his 
great learning, Vol. III. 1449 f 4] 

Society, philoſophical, at Oxford, its origin, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4271 [L] 

at the Robin Hood behind St Clement's Church 
in the Strand, Weſtminſter, the original of it, ibid. 
Part ii. 42 10 under [U] 8 

Socrates, a ſmart repartee of his, Vol. VI. Part i. 3954 
under [PP] col. 6 

Soldiers, the original of preſſing them, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3612 under [R] col. 4 

Solemn league and covenant in Scotland, the authors 
of a piece againſt it, Vol. I. 524 25 

— the full extent and delign of the oath to it, 
Val. III. 1434 (Text) 

Somers, John lord, obtains the nomination of the bi- 
ſhopric of Briſtol for Dr Ralph Bathurſt, with li- 
cence to keep his deanery of Wells and headſhip of 
Triaity college, Oxford, in commendam, Suppl. 
10{Text) 

— gives 1001. towards building the new chapel at 
Trinity college, Vol. VI. Parti. 3744 marg. note (*), 
caſtrated ſheet for Vol. V. at the end of Sir Tho. 
Hanmer's article in the Append. 9. From Warton's 
Life of Dean Bathurſt, p. 82. . B. The article 
of this Dean in the Supplement is added to ſupply 
the defects of that in Vol. I. 556, 557 

—— 2 patron to Geo. Vertue the engraver, idem ibid. 

Somerville, an account of that family, Vol I. 179 [Cl 

Sophia, Princeſs Electreſs of Hanover, her letter to 
archbiſhop Teniſon, Vol. VI. Part i. 3928 [S] 

—— another letter of her's, Suppl. 30 [4] © 

South, D. D. a imen of the coarſeneſs of his wit, 


Val. VI. Parti. 3684 [2 ] 
5 | South, 


IND E X. 


South, D. D.—N. B. Add to his article, That he was 
domeſtic chaplain to lord chancellor Clarendon and 
the Duke of York. Life of Ralph Bathurſt, p. 175 
and 178. where there is an excellent copy of Latin 
* of his upon the marriage of that Duke, idem, 

176, 177 

80455 on, the capital town of Hampſhire, why fo 
called, Vol. I. 205 [B : 

Scuth Sea firſt diſcovered by Drake, Vol. III. 1731 [CJ 

an inſtance of the general madneſs occafioned 

by the ſudden riſe of that ſtock in England in 1721, 
Vol. IV. 2185 [M] 

Spanbeim, Frederic, an account of him, Suppl. 164 [B] 

Spectaclet, a method of grinding glaſſes for them im- 
proved by Marſhal the optician, Vol. IV. 2654[#] 

Speech, a remarkable dying one, Vol. I. 617 [(T) 

Speed, John, a miſtake in his hiſtory of Great Britain, 
p- 782. edit, 1623. fol. correfted, Vol. III. 2146 
under [F] | 

Spelman, Sir Henry, writes in defence of archbiſhop 
Abbor's irregularity for killing Hawkins, Vol. I. 
i12[P) f 

— Sir john, writes a copy of verſes upon King 
Alfred, ibid. 56 [U ] 

Spenſe, poet, a miſtake in his preface to Gorboduc, 
P- — corrected, Vol. V. 3543 [] in marginal 
note (3) 

S a , the reaſon of his enmity to the clergy, 
"ya vi Part i. 3803 [D] P T0 
N.B. Add to his article the following anec- 
dotes. In taking down lately the wainſcot of his 
chamber in the college, they found abundance of 
cards with ftanzas ot the Fairy Queen written on 
— them. Life of Bathurſt from John Dryden, Poet, 
p- 154. He was a little man, wore ſhort hair, a 

little band, and little cuffs, idem ibid. 

Spinckes, Nathaniel, an account of him, Suppl. 95 [N] 

Sports, the Book of, forbidden by archbiſhop Abbot 
to be read at Croydon, Vol. I. 10 * 

Spot wood, a miſtake in his Hiffery of the Church e 

1 corrected, Vol. I. a under [C] 1 

Sprat, Thomas, biſhop, the ſubſtance ot his Hiſtory 
of the Royal Society furniſhed by biſhop Wilkins 
and Mr Oldenburg, Vol. VI. Partii. 4272 [P] 

Stackhouſe, the motive and plan of his Body of Divi- 
nity, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4270 [7] 

Stanbote, earl and general, a paſſage in the inſcrip- 
tion on his monument in Weſtminſter Abbey cri- 
ticiſed, Vol. V. 2911 under [N] 

Stanyhurft, Richard, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 4062 [B] 

Staple of commerce, an hiſtorical account of its nature 
and original, Vol. IV. 2374 [ 4] 

Stapleton, Thomas, a paſſage in his Horn Blaſt, Sc. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 1910 [D] 

— William, a famous Popiſh divine, an account of 

him, Vol. VL Part i. 4065 under [G] 

Stars, fixed, an optical method of meaſuring their 
diſtance from the earth condemned, Vol. IV. 2358 
under [ 

— The light by which we ſee any of them now 
muſt have been emitted from them ſix years before, 
Vol. V. 3134 under [B] 

—— their parallax not above 2/', idem ibid. 

Steele, Sir Richard, a miſtake in the paſtoral in his 
Poetical Miſcellanies in the preface to it, corrected, 
Vol. V. 3527 [G] 

N. B. His dedication to the Pope of his State 


of the Roman Catholic Religion, written by biſhop” 


Hoadly, tranſlated into French by father Pillo- 
niere, with a preface, notes, and additions, by 
which he has contrived to make a bad piece much 
worſe, having mutilated the eccleſiaſtical conſlitu- 
tion of that nation which gave him ſhelter upon 
ſach eaſy terms. Vindication of a Paſſage in Dr 
Snape's Second Letter to the Lord Biſhop of Ban- 
gor, p. 17. edit. 1717, 8vo 

— his adventure with Richard Savage, and his 
kindneſs to that poet, Vol. VI. Parti. 3831 [Zz 

Sthael, the famous chymiſt, ſome account of him, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4324 [F] 

Stilling fleet, Edward, biſhop, a miſtake in the pre- 
face to his Origines Britannice, p-. 26. corrected, 
Vol. V. 2989 under [D] 

—— two more miltakes in the body of that work, 
p- 249. corrected, idem ibid. 

— Edward, ſon of the biſhop, an account of him, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3842 [DD] 


Stirling in Scotland, che bridge of it was the Boutt- 
dary in King Edgar's time between the Scottiſh and 
Northumbrian kingdoms, Vol. I. 446 1 

Stone, * na of that Ocular Mun, Vol. IV. 
221 RW 195216 & In / 

Sreckeags on Saliſbury Plain, the ſeveral opitiions 
about its original, Vol. II. 128g [D] 

the building of it aſcribed to Queen Boadicea, 

Vol. II. 841 [E}, and 850 [O] 

— the reaſons for Inigo Jones's opinion, that it 
was built by the Romans, Vol. IV. 2271 [B] 

— aſcribed to the Danes by Dr Walter Charleton, 
to the Druids by Mr Aubrey, and to the Phœni- 
cians by William Stukeley and Mr Tanner, ibid. 

all theſe conjectures ridiculed as ſo many mere 
fantaſtical hypotheſes, and handſomely bantered 
by comparing them to Toland's Little Stonehenge 
in Ireland, built, ſays that author, by the druideſs 
Gzalcopa (who does not know the druideſs Gzal- 
copa) who lived at Iniſoen in the county of Done- 
gal, Suppl. 114 (Text) 

an exact deſcription and meaſurement of it, 
Vol. IV. 2772 [C] | 

Stones, an inſtance of reverence to conſecrated ones 
by Dr Cofin biſhop of Durham, Vol. III. 1479 [K] 

Story, a good effect of a merry one, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4283 [HH] | 

Stow, John, a miſtake in his Chronicle, p. 480, 48:. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2197 under [F] OR. 

—— another in his Annals, p. 668. corrected, ibid. 
2384 [G] 

another in his Annals, edit. 1615. fol. p. 342. 

re) 2. in the margin, corrected, Vol. III. 2141 

C 

—— another in eodem, p. 750. corrected, Vol. III. 
1802 (Text) | 

—— his authority of no great value, Vol. VI. Partii. 
4092 under [ 

Strafford, firſt earl of, early cultivated his intereſt at 
court, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4178 under [H] 

his conduct in the caſe of deſective titles in Ire- 
land defended, Vol. I. 524 [E] 

his letter to Sir Henry Wotton wiſhing him to 
ſucceed Winwood in the place of ſecretary of ſtate, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4345 [V] | 

—— another of acknowledgment for Sir Henry's kind- 
neſs to his younger brother, who went in Sir Henry's 
retinue to Venice, ibid. 

an inſtance of the pregnant parts of his eldeſt 
daughter Anne at three years of age, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4175 in marg. note (“ 

—— his fondneſs for power inexcuſable, ibid. 4179 
[XI col. a. 6. and 4183 [I], and 4187 [T J. and 
4156 [ | | | 

his proceedings againſt lord Mount Norris uni- 

verſally condemned, 1614. 4183 [T] | 

his proſecution of Adam lord Loftus univerſally 
condemned, ibid. 4191 [DD] 

— his method of ſtudy recommended, ibid. 4197 
(Text) 

Stratagem, a witty one of Sir John Perrot to trepan 
an Iriſh rebel, Vol. V. 3329 [Z] 

an account of a military one, Vol. VI. Part i. 

4008 

2. ibid. 3999 [C] 

another of a boatſwain, ibid. 3657 [1] 

Stratton, an account of a battle fought there 


the royal and parliament forces in 1642, Vol. IV. 


yd, OI | 

Strype, a paſſage in his Memorials, Ic. Vol. iv. p. 274. 
corrected, Vol. III. — 

— miſtake in his Annals, Vol. ii. p. 290. cor- 
rected, ibid. 1827 (Text) 

another in his Memorials, &c, Vol, iii. p. 39. 
corrected, Vol. IV. 3412 [C] 

—— another in eodem, p. 13. corrected, Vol. IV. 
2415 under [H] 

—— another in his Life of Mathew Parker, Archbi- 
ſhop'of Canterbury, p. 365, 365. corrected, Vol. IV. 
ia... NP | TY 

—— av0ther in his Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift con- 

cerning his grace's firſt benefice in the church, cor- 
reed, Vol. VI. Part ii 4134 [II 


Stuart, Arabella, how allicd to the crowns both of | 


England and Scotland, Vol. I. 173 [ 4 
Stubbe, a remarkable letter of his to Robert Boyle, Eſq; 
Vol. II. 922 [N] | | 


ul. 


1 D. 


Seeley, Sir Lewis, n flander in his Humble Petition 
la formation in 1618. chafliſed, Vol. IV. 2285 
G X 


( 
FL life, rules for it, Vol. II. 939 [F] 
$:ukelry, Dr William, the antiquarian, an account of 
him, * 81 [41 
$turmius, Dr, a German mathematician, his invita- 
tion for improving the diſcovery of the variation of 
the mariner's — 8 Vol. IV. 2500 [M ] col. b 
$:ygian ſpirit, the nature and compohtion of it, Vol.V. 
979 [E 
a og pl Gregorian, an account of a method in 
1665 to introduce it in England, Vol. IV. 2273[R 
—— — 2»cher deſign af introducing it in 1692 mil- 
carried chiefly by the oppoſition of Dr Wallis, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4133 (Text) | 
Suarez, his piece De Legibus admired by Dr Barrow, 
the celebrated mathematician and divine, Vol. I. 
oz [P / 
FR od, 2. plays and games licenſed to be uſed on 
nine of them by Queen Elizabeth, Vol. V. 2894 
KK] 
4 credulity, an inſtance of it in an Iriſhman, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3968 [M] 


Supremacy, the firit act of parliament that eſtabliſhes | 


it in the kings of England ſuggeits more than a 
civil juriſdiction, and favours Eraſtianiſm, Vol. V. 
3169 [NN ] 
Surinam, in the Weſt Indies, a deſcription of Mrs 
Behn's habitation there, Vol. I. 665 [B] [(C] [Dl 
$:utten, the oppoſition ſhewn by lord Bacon to his 
foundation of the Charter Houſe proved to be un- 
juſtifiable, Vol. VI. Part i. 3897 [Z] 

Swain, the Saxon prince, an account of him, Vol. IV. 
2228 [I] 

$«cinton, John, of Swinton in Scotland, an eminent 
Quaker there, an account of him, Vol, I. 474 [ 4] 
and (Text) | 

Suit, Dr Jonathan, approves the Partition treaty of 
King William III. Vol II. 733 under [M] 

— commends Andrew Marvel's Rehearſal Tranſ- 
pio ed, Part ii. Vol. V. 2055 [L] 

—— 2 witty ſarcaſm of his upon the poverty of Scot- 
land, Vol. V. 3155 [X] in marg. note (29 

his remarks upon two pieces of falſe wit in 
Waller's poems, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4113 [XX] 

bis four verſes in praiſe of Dr Arbuthnot's wit, 
Suppl 7 [O] NT 

—— h's humorous expreſſion e-. lord Peter- 
borough's activity in the conqueſt of Spain, ibid. 
13 [(C. 

i 6 manner of making his butler ver- 
ger of st Patrick's, Vol. VI. Part i. 3871 [HH 
——— his wife Stella, an account of her, bid. 3873 

CMM) fa 5 


— N. B. Add in Swift's article to the account of his 


family, in p. 3857 and 3858 [4}, [B], [C J. An in- 
{cription on a monument placed againſt the ſouth 
wall of St Andrew's church in Canterbury. Near 
to this place lie buried the bodies of Mr Thomas 


Swift, rector of this church twenty-two years, a 
Tanner, biſhop, a miſtake in his Brhfarbeca Britannico- 
Hlibernica, p. 626. correded, Vol. 


reverend preacher of God's word. He died the 
12th of june 1592, aged 57. And of Mr Willia 
Swift his ſon, who ſucceeded him in this ch 
thirty-three years. He was rector of Herbal 
Down twenty-two years, and a painful paſtor in 
both cures, aged 58, and died the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1624. Margaret, wife of Mr Thomas, lieth 
in the cathedral church yard againſt the fouth door 
with nine of her children. Mary, wife of Mr Wil- 
liam, licth buried with him: She died the 25th of 
March, 1625, aged 58. They left iſſue one ſon 
Mr Thomas Swift, preacher in Herefordſhire, and 
Katherine wife of Thomas Withi- 


two 8 rs. | 
erden, Gent. and Margaret wife of Henry Atkin- - 


fon, pochecary and citizen of London. By which 
tuo daughters this monument was erected 

— N. B. Mr Thomas, the ſurvivor, was vicar of 
Gocdrich in Herefordſhire, and had fix ſons, one 
of whom named Jonathan was the father of Jona- 
than, the famous dean of St Patrick, who did in 
October 1725 

—— — - likewiſe, That he allowed his ſiſter, who had 
diſobliged him in her marriage, zo l. per ann. 

Communicated by Deane Swift, Eſq; 

—— alſo to the character of Stella in 3875 [MM] 
add, the Dean wrote a large euloge of her upon 
her death, which has been lately printed in the 


5 


xvith volume of hir works by Mr Deane Swift. 
this year 1765 ; who informs us in the ſame volume; 
in a marginal note () to p. 31. That the Dean 
never wrote any Examiners after the 5th of June. 
He took up that paper at Ne xiii. and laid it down 
at N* xliv 

Sydenham, Dr, a letter to him from Charles Blount, 
wherein that author expreſſes himſelf favourably of 
chriſtianity, Vol. II. 837 [B) 

Sydney, lady Mary, counteſs of Pembroke, an account 
of her tranſlation of the Pſalms into Engliſh metre, 
Vol. I. 337 [BZ] 

— Sir Henry, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 


3881 [4] 

— Colonel, in Monmouth's rebellion, 
ibid. 3894 [0] 

Sykes, Richard, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 


3932 p 

„le dward, the celebrated Oxford ſchool- 
maſter, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4266 [4] 

Symon, father, a cenſure of his upon Mathew Poole's 
Synopfis Criticorum chaftiſed, Vol. V. 3400 under 


Sympathetic powder, invented by Sir Kenelme Digby, 
Vol. III. 1202 [B] . 

Synge, 1 Tuam, an account of his epiſ- 
copal family, Vol. VI. Part i. 3897 [B] 

—— N. B. To the catalogue of his writings under 
3999 [G], add, A recommendatory Letter for print- 
ing Biſhop Gibſon's ſmall Tracts upon Religion in 
the Iriſh Preſs. Communicated by George Gib- 
ſon, Eſq; the biſhop's eldeſt ſon 

—— Dr George, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3898 [C] 

Synod, Roman, the firſt time of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's aſſiſting in one, Vol. I. 164 (Text) 


T. 


Taberder, that title why given to ſome ſcholars of 
Queen's college Oxford, Vol. VI. Parti. 3734 [C] 

Talbot, 7 "i of that family, Vol. VI. Parti. 
3901 [4 

— William, biſhop of Durham, an account of 
him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3905 [Y] 

— Charles, lord chancellor, voted for the exciſe 
bill in 1726, apologized, ibid. 3906 [D] © 

N. B. In his article 3907 [E] col. 6. I. 16. after 
the words by Mr Pope, inſert, upon lord Bathurſt 

— William, the preſent earl Talbot, ſome account 
of bim, as alſo of his brothers John and George, 
ibid. 3908 (Text) 

Talents, Francis, author of the CEronolegical Tables, 
ſome account of him, Vol. II. 916 [F] 

Tamariſt, when and by whom that plant was firft 

brought into England; alſo who frit diſcovered 

it in Germany and deſccibed it, Val. IV. 2462 

under [4 } cdl. 6 


- 2253 under 

[4] 

—  aſiſts Dr Knight in writing the lives of Dean 
Coler, Eraſmus, and Blomfieſd, in the Hiftory of 
Norfolk, Vol. VI. Parti. 3910 [H] 

—— his character in the inſcription on his monu- 
ment, ibid. 3909 [E] 

Tarak, the old palace of the 
Ireland, Vol. I. 694 [4] 

Tarleton, the Rage-player in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
an inſtance of his droll wit, Vol. III. 2145 [F] 

Tater, recommendation in Ne 167. of Betterton, tho 
celebrated actor, Vol. II. 779 [NV] | 

Taulerur, John, a famous oF] divine, fome account 


ſupreme monarchs of 


of him, Vol. V. 3170 
Tax, one of one ſhilling in the pound deemed extra- 
vagant in 1525, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4317 [Z | 
Taylor. = "8. — = _—_ in Vol. VI. Part i. 
3912 under [H J. N. B. His 4 of propheſying is 
warmly commended by Mr Jobs Pa in 2 Sy 
face to Vol. I. of his Remarks on Ecclefiafical 


Hiſtory 
ge" * the firſt inventor of it who, Vol. IV. 
2350 [4 
— 1 deſcribed, and who was the firſt 
manual operator for it, ibid. [ B] | 
| Temperance, 


— 


; INDEX 


Terprrance, an inveterate diſeaſe cured by it, Vol. J. 
527 (Text) and. ¶ & ] | : a 
<mple, Sir William, an inſtance of bis modeſty aud 
gratitude, Vol. II. 703 [F] | 
— the occaſion of his diſtaſte to the firſt earl of 

Shafteſbury, Vol. III. 1467 [M. . 

— defends ſel f- murder, Vol. VI. 3921 (Text) 

— leaves the bulk of his eſtate to female grandchil- 
dren on condition they did not marry Frenchmen, 
ibid. [O 

— 55 ſ . remark upon his lady's merit, ibid. [P] 

— Sir John, an account of him, #64. 3919 [1] 

Tem hb, De Thomas, archbiſhop of Canterbury, re- 
claims King William from his criminal intrigues 
with lady Villiers, Vol. VI. Parti. 3927 under [P] 
marg. note () 

— his conduct in the projected union between the 
churches of England and Pruſſia defended, Suppl. 


8[L 

: £ B. I ſhall take this opportunity of ſupplying 
an omiſſion in reſpe& to his conduct as one of the 
commiſſioners for Mr Boyle's lectures againſt 
atheiſm. Mr Boyle, by a codicil dated June 28, 
1691, to be annexed to his will, — his meſ- 
ſuage and dwelling houſe in St M:chael's Crooked. 
lane, London, with the payment of the clear pro- 
fits and rent thereof to learned divines in London, 
or within the bills of mortality, to be elected for 
a term not exceeding three years by archbiſhop 
Teniſon, Sir Henry Aſhurſt, Sir John Rotheram, 
and John Evelyn, Eſq. The buſineſs of this. p- 
2882 was, among others, to read a lecture to 
atisfy real ſcruples, and to anſwer ſuch new ob- 
jections and difficulties as might be ſtarted, to which 
anſwers had not been made; as alſo to preach 
eight ſermons in the year, the firſt five in January, 
February, March, April, and May, and the other 
three in September, October, and November. The 
f of the Chriſtian religion againſt notorious in- 
dels, atheiſts, Pagans, Jews, Mahometans ; and 
not to deſcend lower to any controverſies that are 
among Chriſtians themſelves. Bat by reaſon the 
lectures were ſeldom continued above a year, and 
that the houſe ſometimes ſtood empty, or tenants 
broke, or failed in due payment of their rent, 
therefore the ſalary ſometimes remained long un- 
paid, or could not be gotten without ſome diffi- 
culty ; to remedy which inconvenience his preſent 
grace of Canterbury, Dr Teniſon, procured a 
yearly ſtipend of 5951. to be paid quarterly for ever, 
charged on a farm in the pariſh of Brill, in the 
county of Bucks; which ſtipend is accordingly 
very duly paid when demanded, and without fee 
or reward. But beſides the lecture is greatly in- 
debted to your grace's endeavours formerly in pro- 
moting this pious deſign, and aſſiſting in the ſettle- 
ment of it in the pious founder's life time, and 
moreover lately fince his death in procuring a more 
certain ſalary, more conſtantly and duly paid than 
it was before. Derham's Phy ſico Theology, edit. 

1713. in the dedication note [G] 

— Dr Edward, biſhop of Offory in Ireland, an 
account of him and his ſon Dr Thomas, L. L. D, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3929 [ 

Tenures, the origin, nature, and number of them m 
England, and their concomitants, and when taken 
away, Vol. V. 3350 [C] 

Teſlament of the twelve patriarchs tranſlated from the 
Greek into Latin by Robert Grofthead, biſhop of 
Lincoln, Vol. I. 537 [D] | 

Theatre for plays, an account of the union between 
the Duke of York's and the King's company of 
actors therein, Vol. II. 772 [Z] 

—— their ſtate before the introduction of painted 
ſcenes, Vol. III. 1609 [M | 

Thomas, William, clerk ot the council to King Ed- 
ward VI. an account of him and his pilfering the 
church revenues, Vol. II. 947 [C] | 

Thomp/in, Anthony, the Engliſh reſident at Bruſſels, 
ſome account of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3738 [N] 

Thoreſby, John, cardinal, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3931 [4] and [B] 

—— an ingenious antiquary and firſt founder of the 
muſeum I horeſbeianum, a dodecaſtic of his, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 4954 [1] _. ; 

—— Ralph, his ſon, a tranſcript of his Hiſtory of 
the State of the Northern Parts of England, 154. 
3934 to 3943 LA | 
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Tier, Thomas Butler, vifcount, father to jaws 
Butler, the frft duke of Ormead, fome account of 
him, Vol. II. 1052 [I | 

Theweaites, Edward, regi of Greek at Ox- 
ford, ſome account of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 37324 

Tickell, the poet, ſome account of him, Suppl. 14 { D 

Time-keeper for finding the longitude at ſea, an ac- 
count of that invention by Mr Jobs Harriſon, Ap- 
ow 1 * — 128 0 

— N. B. Mr Harriſon having lately diſco- 
vered and explained the — of hos time - 
keeper or watch to the ſatisfaction of proper per- 
ſons appointed for the purpoſe by the commiſßoners 
of longitude, will undoubtedly receive with all con- 
venient ſpeed the ſum of 175001. to make op the 
25001. he has already received 20000 l. the reward 
promiſed by an act of the 12th of Queen Anne 

Tindal, Matthew, civilian, his reaſons for condemn- 
ing thoſe who acted at fea under King James IId's 
commiſſion after his abdication as pirates, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3960 [B 8 

— 2n account of the forgery of his will by Buſtace 
Budgell, Eſq; Vol. VI. Parti. 3964 [E] g 

Tobacco firit brought into England by captain Drake; 
Vol. III. 1741 under [ 

an excellent Latin poem in Harley's Miſcel- 

r Vol. i. p. 521. in its praiſe, Vol. III. 1983 


—— when and by whom firſt brought into uſe in 
England, Vol. V. 3471 [H] 

the bad policy of King James I. endeavouring to 
reſtrain it, Vol. V. 3471 (Text) in marg. note (*); 
and [MM] 

Toland, John, a remark of his in the Life of Harring- 
ton, p. 10. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2532 [C] 

—— an inſtance of his inaccuracy in the tame Life; 
p. 17. marked, ibid. 2533 [ER] 

—— his 2 for Harrington's lunacy in the ſame 
Life, p. 38. chaſtiſed, ibid. 2543 [M 

his Chriſtianity not myſterious burnt in Ireland, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3968 [N 

— his account ot a little Stonehenge at Ini/cen in 
Ireland ridiculed, Suppl. 114 (Text) 

Tombes, John, the anabaptiſt, an account of him; 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4265 [2] 

Tonnage and poundage n to be a matter of free 
gift from ſubjects to the crown, Vol. VI. Part i, 
3613 under [N] col. 4 

Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham. N. B. A miſtake in his 
article, Vol. VI. Part i. I. 14. (Text), where it is 
ſaid that he was deprived either the 11th or 14th 
of October, muſt be corrected. From a letter of 
archbiſhop Wake's to father Conrayer, dated Croy- 
don, June 26, 1726. he writes thus: Tonſtal, bi- 
ſhop of Durham was, I believe, undoubtedly de- 
prived of his biſhopric Sepr. 29, 1559. MrStrype 
gives that day from a MS. in the Coiton library; 
and his magnificent coming to London the 2oth of 
that ſame month, ſhews that he was not depoſed at 
that time. Thus Mr Strype reports in his Annals, 
Vol. i. p. 144. and in his private letter to myſelf 
he prefers that . to the account he had given 
before of it. I have formerly acquainted you that 
it appears from the books ftill remaining of the 
dean and chapter of Durham, that his laſt leaſes 
were confirmed by them September 17, which muſt 
have been executed by him before he took his 

journey to London. So that I think, upon the 
whole, it may reaſonably be concluded, that he 
was deprived the day mentioned in the Cotton MS. 
as it is evident he could not have been till after 
the 20th of that month, the day of his coming td 
London. This letter, with many others, was com- 
municated to me by father Courayer himſelf 

Tooke, Thomas, an excellent ſchoolmaſter, an account 
of him, Suppl. 132 [C] 

Topham, Richard, his collection of books and draw- 
ings, given by his execators lord chief juftice 
—_— 11 Dr Mead to Eton college, Vol. V. 
3085 8 | 

Tofti, 12 to King Harold, an account of him, 
Vol. IV. 2228 [1] 

Torture, an inſtance of it in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
Vol. I. 180 [D] 

Touchet, Eleanor, a pretended propheteſs, an aceount 
of her, Vol. III. 1617 [C] 

Tournament, an extraordinary one deſcribed, Vol. III. 
1779 [4] 


Tournefert, 


* 
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INDE Xx 


Tournefort, Joſeph Pitton de, the celebrated French 
botaniſt, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 3699 
C 
7 12 Henry, a learned and pious divine, an account 
of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 4076 in marg, note ( 
' Tracy, an account of that family, Vol. VI. Part i. 


4014 [2] 


Trade, the original of the beneficial one in England, 


Vol. II. 1253 [G] : 

Trained bands, the proper guards of the Kings of 

. England, Vol. I. 260 under (G] - 

Trapp, Dr Joſeph, a ſmart epigram upon him, Suppl. 
174[B 

7 Bu. gt inſtance of it in a Papiſt, Vol. V. 3014 

* [B : 

7 . the articles of impeachment of Benedict earl 

of Arlington for that crime, Vol. II. 706 [7] 

a valfa ge in the Declarations of the Treaſon of 
Robert Earl of Eger corrected, Vol. III. 1582 [ 

Trraſurer of the chamber to the King, the nature of 
that office, and a remarkable act of parliament 
concerning it in the 6th of Henry VIII. Vol. II. 
1292 [B] | 

T, 1 from whom the Tredeſcant cherries 
take their name, his curious collection of rarities 
lodged in the Muſeum at Oxford, Vol. I. 233 [(N 

Tregoſſt, Thomas, a diflenting miniſter, an account 
of him, Vol. III. 2073 [D 

Trematon Caſlle, formerly a pleaſure houſe of the 
dukes of Cornwall, Vol. IV. 2283 [C] 

Trenchard, John, was aſſiſted by Walter Moyle in his 
argument againſt a ſtanding army, Vol. V. 3193 
F 

KW. © promiſes to aſſiſt in the Rye Houſe plot, 
Vol. I. 185 (Text) | | 

— his apology for Robert Barclay the Quaker, 
ibid. 451 under [F] 

— dir John, ſome account of him, Suppl. 175 [4] 

Trepanners, an account of them, Vol. I. 145 [ 

Trierwood, captain of mechanics to the King of Swe 
den, improves Dr Halley's diving bell, Vol.IV. 

2515 [PP) : 

Trimnel, biſhop, an account of his charge againſt ſe- 
veral principles and practices of the nonjuring ſe- 
paratiſts, Suppl. 241 [E] 

that charge attacked by Mr John Johnſon, ibid. 
112 (Text) in marg. note (g) 

Trinity college Oxford, an account of its foundation, 
Vol. V. 3403 (Text) 

— the eminent men educated there, ibid. [2 ] 

—— an account of the new buildings there, Suppl. 
10[L 

7 28 bn Cambridge, an account of its foundation, 

Vol. I. 551 [B] 

N. B. This account muſt be corrected, there 
being only twelve fellows, among which are two 
divines for the ſervice of the chapel, who, beſides 
an equal dividend and privileges with the other ten 
lay fellows, enjoy an additional benefaction of 501. 
per ann. for reading catechetical lectures in the 
chapel in term time. M. S. penes me 

Trumbul, Sir William, a friend to Pope the poet, an 
account of him, Vol. V. 3405 [O] 

Tulips, when and whence firſt brought into England, 
Val. IV. 2462 under [A] col. 6. 

Turkeys, when firſt brought into England, idem ibid. 
under col. a 

Turnſtiles, ſuch buſy bodies as employ themſelves in 
creating miſunderſtandings between artiſts com- 
pared to them, Vol. I. 435 OH] 

Tyndale, William, an account of his tranſlation of the 
Bible, Vol. VI. Part i. 3956 [K 

— all the copies of the firſt edition of his tranſla- 
tion of the New Teſtament burnt in Cheapſide, 
London, Vol. VI. Part i. 3980 [I] ; 

Tyrrel, James, lieutenant general, an account of him, 
ibid. 3988 [M] : 

Tithe of fiſh, thoſe catched near the coaſt of a mari- 
time pariſh due to the parſon, Vol. VL Part ii. 
4204 (H] 3 

Tytbes, an biſtorical account of thoſe in the city of 
London, Vol. VI. Fart ü. 4143 [A] 


V. 


Fails of ſervant*, the remarkable ſpirit of a French 
marquis againſt that Engliſhcutom, Vol. II. 1093 [O] 
4 


475) his courtſhip of Mrs A. Behn, Vol. I 

66 [E , 

F ane, Sir Henry, the elder, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Parti. 3898 { 4], and 3991 [D] and IF] 

— the younger, the ſubſtance of his new model of 
government, ibid. 3993 [2 ] f 

- * nicknamed Sir Humorous Vanity, ibid. 3998 
(FF 

Vanbemrigh. Ether, an account of her, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 3868 [44 J. and 3870 [EE] 

Vanitr, ſome extraordinary inſtances of it, Suppl. 40 
C 

2. grandaughter to the rich Vanlore, an ac- 
count of her extraordinary conduct in marrying 
Mr Alexander, Vol. I. 103 [Z] 

Vas Noor!, Adam, painter, ſome account of him, 
Soppl. 154 {4] ; 

Variation of the variation of the mariner's needle, by 
whom firſt diſcovered, Vol. IV. 2452 [D 

Vaughan, Richard, biſhop, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4276 [C] 

Utdal, Jonathan, the puritanical miniſter, an account 
of his proſecution, Vol. I 138 [] | 

—— he was protected by Sir Walter Ralegh, the earl 
of Eſſex, dean Nowel, and Sir John Pickering, 
ſome time lord keeper of the great ſeal, Vol. V. 
3473 CLI. 5 

a miſtake in Fuller's Fortrbiet, concerning the 
place of his death and burial, corrected, Vol. III. 
2060 [O] N 

ut, Juſtus, a remarkable enthuſiaſt, an account of 
him, Vol. IV. 2431 [K] 

Venetians, their craſty device to keep the trade of 
chryſtal glaſs to themſelves, Vol. IV. 2685 [E} 
Venius, Otho, painter, ſome account of him, Suppl. 
15414 | 
Pere, 1 3 of the immenſe eſtate of that noble 

family, Vol. VI. Part i. 3998 [B] 

— Sir Francis, cut out a new harbour in 1601 at 
Oſtend, ibid. 4003 [2 ] 

— - Aubrey, the laſt earl of Oxford of this name, 
ibid. 4032 to 4034 (Text), and [XX], [TT]. 
[ZZ], and [AA 

Verſes, ſeveral, extracted from a poem addreſſed to 
H. S. by Addiſon, Vol. I. 32 [O] 

— eight from Addiſon's epiſtle to lord Halifax, 

ibid. 33 [C J. [D], and 5 

— 1 7 on the lady Mancheſter ab codem, 
ibid. 38 [ 

—— bh E lines from Shippen's Faction Di/- 
played, ibid. 

—— twenty-two from Pope on Addiſon, ibid. 39 [S] 

a diſtich in Latina and Engliſh upon Bede's 

Ceſta Anglorum in Saxon by King Alfred, ibid. 55 [R] 
fourteen Latin ones upon King Alfred by Le- 

land, engliſhed by Sir John Spelman, ibid. 56 [LU] 

four in old Engliſh upon Alfred ſon to King 
Ethelred, ibid. 58 [C] 

—— an hexaſtic in Latin and Engliſh, ibid. 62 [ZK] 

a diſtich upon St Alban in Latin and Engliſn, 

ibid. 82 [4] 

— an hexaſtic el upon St Alban in Latin eng- 
liſhed, ibid. "has i . 
a Latin octaſtic elegy upon a miracle aſcribed 
to St Alban, ibid. 84 [/}] 

a Latin epigram in four lines engliſhed upon 

another miracle aſcribed to St Alban, idem ibid. 

a Latin encomium upon Robert Aldridge by 
Leland, ibid. 95 [4] 

—— a Latin tetrallic engliſned. ibid. 97 [A] 

— f - panegyric upon biſhop Alexander, ibid, 
97 [4 

ieveral Engliſh ſtanzas extracted from William 

Alexander's plays, ibid. 100 [B] 

ſeveral Engliſh ſtanzas upon the battailes of 

Creſcey and Poictiers by Charles Aleyn, ibid. 104 

under (] 

an Engliſh ep'gram upon Mr Aleyn's Hiſtorie 

of Henry VII. by Edmund Priceaux, ibid. 105 

under [C] 
alſo a ftanza from the ſame Hiſtorie, idem ibid. 
an Engliſh poem upon What art thou Lowe, by 
Jacob Alleſtry, ibid. 114 [4] 

a panegyrical epigram upon Edward Alleyn the 
actor by Ben Jonſon, 161d. 116 [C] 

—— a Latin elegiac by Alexander Necham upon a 

fabulous account of Stonehenge. ibid. 134 [B 

＋ ſome Latin elegiacs upon Aurelius Ambroſius 

by Godfred of Viterbo, ibid. 134 under [O] 

Verſes, 


1 N D E X. | 


Fife, an inſcription in elegizes upon Dr Anthony's 
monument, Vol. I. 172 [E] oy | 

—— 2 Latin diſtich alluding to 
Stuart, ibid. 175 (F] b 

—— an epitaph in eight En ö 
125 Arabella Stuart by bi Corbet, ibid. 176 

H 

. a Latin epigram engliſhed * Roger Aſcham 
by Buchanan, 1674. 219 (Text | 

— another by Dr Fuller upon the murther of Dr 
William Ayſcough, ibid 2185 (B) Ane 

an oath in Engliſh heroics upon diſcovering the 

chy mical arcanum, ibid. 2:6 and 227 [G1 | 

an extract from Atterburv's Latin verſion of 
Dryden's poem of Abſalom and Achitophel, 16:4. 
264 [4 

== in Engliſh on a lady's fan by Atter- 

_ bury, i ibid. [ B 

— 2n Engliſh tranſlation of two odes of Horace by 
Atterbury, itid. 265 [C] ; : 

— an epicram in Latin and another in Engliſh 

upon Hobbes by — 5 ibid 277 [C] : 

an epiraph in Engliſh verſe upon the tomb of 

lord Audley, ibid. 285 [E] 

— an English elegy upon lord Audley, idem ibid. 
and 286 

an epitaph in five Latin hexameters upon Au- 
guſtine and ſix other prelates, i4id. 296 [7 } 

three ſtanzas of Mr Dryden's poem on the me- 


liſh hexameters on the 


morable events of the year 1666, ibid. 331 under 


LM] col. 6 

— - {ome in Latin and Engliſh over the door into 
the hall at Gorhambury, ibid. 367 [H] 

an octaſtic in Latin and Engliſh over a gate 
leading into the orchard at Gorhambury, zbid. H 

—— ſeven epigrams in Latin and Engliſh over ſeven 
pictures in a banquetting houle in the ſame orchard, 
idem 308 [  ] 

an inſcription upon the monument of Sir Nico- 
las Bacon in Latin iambics by Buchanan, 161d. 369 
under CJ] „ [25-6 

an Engliſh poem upcn lord Bacon's birth day 
by Ben Jonſon, bid. 397 [DD] 

— a Latin elegiac -_ upon Baconthorp by Bap- 
tiſta Mantuanus. Bale, 
Dijon, ibid. 418 [EJ . 

—— 2nepigram in ridicule of Dr Bainbridge's lec- 
tures at Cambridge, ibid. 420 [C 

w—— an cloge in four Latin hexamcters upon arch- 
biſhop Baldwin, ibid. 425 [F] 

' —— a katinelegiac diſtich and a Latin and Greek ele- 

iac tetraſtic in praiſe of John Bale, 7b;d. 428 under 

H | 

— 2 Engliſh e pigram by Peter Bales upon his own 
penmanſhip, ibid. 431 [D 


Hand, 440[L] 

a Latin diitich upon the marble ſtone put under 
the inauguration chair of the Engliſh monarchs, 
ibid. 456 [R] 

—— ſeveral Greek verſes in Joſhua Barnes's Para- 
phraſe on the Hiſtory of Eſther, ibid. 491 under [ B] 

a Greek anacreontic upon his monument, 16%. 

„ 2 

fix Latin elegiacs in an encomiaſtic copy of 

verſes upon O Sullivan by George Mendoza, a Por- 

tugueſe, ibid. 510 under [I] col. a 


—— an Engliſh decaſtic upon Sir John Beaumont by 


George Forteſcue, and another Engliſh vingtieme 
upon him by Thomas Hawkins; alſo ſeveral verfes 
in Sir John's Poem of Boſworth Field; alſo an- 
other copy upon Herace's City end Country Muuſe ; 
alſo another from his poem concerning The true 
Form ofs Engliſh Poetry; another commendatory 
in elegiacs by Ben Jonſon ; likewiſe another com- 
mendatory in heroics by Drayton, and in the like 
firain ; another by his ſon John, and three ſtanzas 
of another by his ſon Francis; as alſo ſome verſes 
of Sir John upon the death of his ſon Gervaſe, i617. 
621, 622, 623 under [A] [BJ. [CI], ID], ([F], and 
7 ä | 


3 two Engliſh epitaphs upon Francis Beaumont, 
one by Sir John Beaumont, and the other by bi- 
ſhop Corber; alſo fome lines of a poctical epiſtle 
to Ben Jonſon by Sir John, and ſeveral. lines from 
verſes by Sir John to his friend Fletcher ; as alſo 


Ben Jonſon's commendatory lines upon Sir John, 


ibid. 624 (4), LB ICI. [D] 


the name of Arabella 


another againſt Bales, Of a Pen for à running 


Verſes, ſeveral lines from a commend poem. 

Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdeſs by bn) non ; 
others by Mr Cartwright, and others by Sir John 
Birkenhead, ,and an inſcription under Fletcher's 
75 by the ſame, Vol. I. 625 under [F] and 


— another in praiſe of Fletchor's genius by Cart- 
wright, ibid. 6:6 (1] * f * 
ſeveral upon Beaumont and Fletcher jointly by 
Sir Aſton Cockaine, Sir John Denham, Waller, 
Sir John Birkenhead, and Cartwright, 1874. 626, 
627 [UK] | 
—— 2 Latin epitaph upon Bede, another in Engliſh 
by Dr Hakewill, CARE in Latin an octaſlic * 
glacs by Anonymous, ibid. 648 
— an Engliſh encomiaſtic upon 
den, ibid, 668 [LX] 
another by Charles Cotton, ibid. 669 [N} 
—— 2s alſo her epitaph by Waine, ibid. [M] 
a Latin encomium upon John Bekiniau by Le- 
land, ibid. 672 [D 
a Latin diſlich upon biſhop Bentham's monu- 
ment, and another in praiſe of him by a noble- 
_ Vol. II. 720 [PD] 
the epilogue to Betterton's play of L 
Love by 2 ibid. 778 [M ig Tr 
an Engliſh diſtich upon Bi:kenhead's M:rcurius 
— ibid. 799 [4] | 
an Engliſh octaſtic epitaph upon John Bl 
Anonymous, ibid. 804 DD] aa 


another decaſtic upon the death of f 
Blake, ibid. 316 MJ] of Admiral 


a Latin and Engliſh diſtich motto to Diana » 
the E 
a 


1 1 
Irs Behn by Dry - 


. 


befians, by Charles Blount, ibid. 8 37 [G] 

atin epigram in elegiacs upon biſhop Bonner, 

2 _ 859 1 

another tctraſtic upon Qucen Eliza - 

caſter, ibid. 1007 DJ. ay —— 

| an Engliſh diſtich from Stow's Chronicle by 
Howes, ibid. 1020 under [4] col. 5 

—— 2 Latin Leonine diſtich by Edward Bulleyn 
phyfician, ibid. 1024 [D] | » 

- an Engliſh hexaſtic on his Government of Health, 

Sc. by C. S. ibid. 1025 under [D] col. 4 


and Laurence Burcll of —— a commendatory copy in two ſtanzas and a half 


upon the ſame book in Engliſh, Anonymous, id 
10d. col. b | 
a Latin ode to Dr Burnet by Addiſon, 1814. 
[1030 under [ 4] col. b. and 1031 under col. 4 
an Englith tale in ſix ſtanzas by Butler, author 
of Hudibtas, ibid. 1077 [F] | 
ſeveral of his verſes in Hudibras at Court, 2s 
alſo Oldham's Satire againſt Poetry in Dryden's 
Hind and Panther, ibid. 1078, 1079 under [I] 
a Latin inſcription in !yrics upon his monu- 
ment, ibid. 1079 LN] 
ſeveral lines in praiſe of his genius from Prior” 
Alma, ibid. 1080 * [O. : — 5 
— ve Lines of the Latin tranſlation of Hudibraſs 
- by Dr Harmer, ibid. 1081 [2 ] 
— an inſcription on the monument of Archibald 
earl of Argyll in Engliſh verſe and a Latin tranſla- 
tion of it in elegiacs by Wm. Janiſon, 1614. 1160 [D] 
an Engliſh encomium upon Cartwright by Jafper 
Mayne, 16:4. 1179 [4] | 
another by Dr Bathurſt, and another upon his 
metaphyſical lectures by the ſame, and another by 
Tho. Vaughan, another by Francis Parker, and 
other encomiums upon his works by Sir Robert 
. Stapylton, Jaſper Mayne, John Leigh, and Dr Ba- 
thurit ; as alſo upon the play of the Royal Slave by 
Mayne, and his play called The Ordinary by Joi. 
Howe, ibid. 1180, 1181 [] and [C] 
—— others in compliment to lord Falkland by Waller 
and Cowley, ibid. 1183 [G] and [H] 
on the death of Colonel Charles Cavendiſh by 
Waller, _ 1217 [C] 
a Latin elegiac tetraſlic upon the frontiſpi 
Chaloner's houſe by himſelf. 77 1276 [D] 2 
—— his epitaph in a Latin tetraſtic elegy by Walter 
Haddon, 164. 1277 (Text) | | 
—— ſeveral Latin iambics by biſhop Chappel, i4;2. 
1233 [4] ; 
an epigram in a Latin diſtich by Dr Charleton 
ibid. 12 74] 1 : 
— commendatory in Engliſh upon Dr Charleton' 
works by Barkſdale, A ibid. 2 ecu 
—— others by Dryden, * 1290 ander [D] 


Perſcs, 


i dee ani 
himſelf, Vol, II. 1294 [C] 

—— ſeyerat Latin inferi in monkiſh rhime upon 

hely's tomb, ibid. 1 


archibiſhop Chic 
TK. n of the 
of Latin ones to Kin 


Poets, ibid. 1322 [4 

—— an excellent copy 
Charles II. apon his Reftoration, Vol. III. 1437 [H 

— — another by a lady to her fiſter, ib:d. 17 

——— another upon the front of Giddy Hall in Eſſex, 
bi. [C 

—— AH in a Latin epitaph, 54. 1458 [G] 

—— another by the ſcholars of Wincheſter ſchool, 
ibid. 1734 and $735 [61 

— Latin ic by the Spaniſh ambaſſador to 
Queen Elizabeth, together with her majeſty's anſwer 
in a ſingle hexameter, ibid. 1736 [7] 

another Latin tetraſtic under Michael Drayton's 
picture by Anonymous, ibid. 1744 [4] 

— as ao a diſtich, bid. [B] 

ſome Latin hexameters in the ——_— of 

Coward's and Atterbury's tranſlation of Dryden's 
Abſalom and Achitophel, ibid. 1755 under [H] 

— 2a Latin elegiac to Tho, Elyat by Leland, 76id. 
1841 

Men, - - ER in Latin hexameters to Ferrers by 
Leland, ibid. 1928 [I] 

——— another compliment to lord Paget in Latin ele- 
giacs by Leland, ibid. 2091 under [C] col. 5 

—— lord Lanſdowne's poem to King Charles IT. with 
Waller's compliment upon them, and his lordſhip's 
anſwer, Vol. IV. 2343 [B] 

— lord Lanſdowne's to Diſcord, and two 
ſtanzas from his maſque, together with Dryden's 
5 upon Hero's Love, ibid. 2346 [E], and 2347 

G 


ſeveral extracts from lord Lanſdowne's eſſay on 
unnatural flights in poetry, ibid. 2348 [F] 

—— three ſhort ſentences in Latin and Engliſh by 
Jane Grey, Vol. IV. 2422 . 

— ſour lines in Engliſh by Mr Cowley from his 
eſſays, ibid. 2447 [D] 

— 2 2 ſtanza of n to Hackluyt on his 
Voya ibid. 2474 

—— in Latin 3 upon Tycho Brahe 
by King James I. ibid. 2506 under [T.] | 

— 2 humorous diftich upon Nicolas Hill by Ben 
Jonſon, ibid. 2540 [C : | 

— iac Latin poem upon Harriot by Keymis, 
ibid. 2 

— oo of 78 hexameters from Hobbes's 
Carmen de Miralibus Perei, ibid. 2601 [B] 

——— an hexaſtic by Hobbes in the 84th year of his 
age, ibid. 2612 under 

— fix ftanzas of Hobbes's Engliſh tranſlation of 
Homer's Iliad, ibid. 2613 under [NV] 

 —— & pindaric ſtanza in praiſe of Hobbes by Cow- 

, and an culoge upon him in twelve lines by 

Sheffield duke of s, ibid. 2620 [T7] 

——— ſeven lines of a poem on human nature in com- 
pliment to Hobbes by Dr Bathurft, i814. 2620 [T 

——— an epitaph upon Hollar the famous engraver, 
26 

— of four lines from a paſquil in alter- 
nate rhime, ibid. 2640 under [7] col. a 

—— 2 ſatyrical hexaſtic upon the court, ibid. 2640 
ULI a 

2 2 panegyrical epitaph upon Sir Walter Ralegh 

by the firſt carl of Clare, ibid. 2641 [V 

—— 2 humorous epitaph by James Howel upon him- 
ſelf, ibid. 2689 [S] 

— — feveral Latin hexameters of biſhop Pearſon, 
Vol. V. 3311 under [G] col. 4 e : 

—— two flanzas in praiſe of tobacco from Toha Phi- 
lips's Latin ode to St John, 6:4. 3355 [E] 

to copies of elegant Latin el by Sir Chr. 
Wren, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4360 [C 

;ac tetraſtic in Latin by the ſame, ibid. 


— an elegiac 
4366 under [P] col. 4 
a ſapphic by Dury, ibid. 4383 [G] 
— 4 aich by Milton o_ you PIT 52 [E) 
Latin tetraſtic elegy by Be Gilpin, ibid. 
Is under [M] 
— —— tee Latin hexameters by Mr Jortia upon arch- 
biſhop Herring, ibid. 91 [ 


—— twelve Latin hexameters upon Sir Peter Lely's 
monument by Flatman, ibid. 122 [D] 
— à2n e itaph in fix Latin iambics by Menage in- 

tended for Voiture, ibid. 202 [A 


IND E. X. 
ir giving an account of 


ibid. 212 FL | 
—— Ee by 


Cowley, Vol. III. 1735 C 
— ſome in lord Rocheſter's 2 — 


ibid. 1842 [DJ | 
—— prologue to Sir Fopling Flutter by Sir Charles 

Scrope and epilogue to it by Mr Dryden, and a 

diſtich in the play by the autbor, ibid. 1483 [E] 
—— tetraſtic by Mr Evelyn, an octaſlic by Mr Tooke 

in compliment of the author, ibid. 1484 [F] 

-—— 2 paſquil upon bim from the carl of Arlington 
papers in 1939. ibid. [G] | 

—— two ſtanzas by Farquhar before he was twelve 
years of age, — 1888 [4] 

—— 2 copy of ſome in praiſe of bi hy in gene- 
ral and Fuller's Worthies in 2 this. 2067 
under [2 ] col. a. 6 | | 

u ſonnet of five ſtanzas by biſhop Gardiner, 
ibid. 2122 under [II] col. a. 6 

—— two copies in praiſe of Sir Bevil Greenvil 
Mr Will. Cartwright and Dr Lluellin, Vol. IV. 
2296 and 2297 under [E] 

—— ſome by Dr Henry More upon the miſeries of 
- - wg wars under King Charles I. Vol. V. 3173 

—— an excellent 
3253 (K] 

a panegyrical copy upon the death of Oldham 
the poet by Dryden, ibid. 3268 [H] 

a panegyrical copy upon the death of Queen 

Caroline conſort to King George Il. by. Dr Joſeph 

Smith, provoſt of Queen's college, Oxford, Vol. VI. 

Part i. 3739 (7). 

a panegyric of nine ſtanzas upon that provoſt b 
Mr John Hodgſon, ibid. 3742 (7 | Fa : 
a dodecaſtic by Mr Jobn Thoreſby, father to 
Ralph the celebrated antiquary, Vol. VL Parti. 


4954 [7] 

—— a virulent ſong upon Villiers ſecond duke of 
Buckingham, Vol. VI. Parti. 4060 [U] 

a tetraſtic by Dr, afterwards biſhopSprat, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4373 [LL] 

7 wo by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, ibid. 4377 

—— a paſtoral ſong and four epigrams by Dr John 
Byrom, Suppl. 26 [4] and 28 [Ol 

—— an epigram upon Stephen Duck by dean Swift, 
ibid. 43 [C] 

—— 2 contralt between Laurence Eachard and Gil- 
bert Burnet by Anonymous, #:4 44 [4] 

—— an epitaph upon Mr James Craggs by Pope, 
ibid. 52 [C 

—— another upon Elijah Fenton, poet, ab coden, 
ibid. 52 [O] A 

an Engliſh tranſlation of Bernard Gilpia's Latin 
tetraſtic by Gilpin himſelf, ibid. 75 [M 

— eight lines from Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. I. 63, 
2 +; upon Frederic Handel the muſician, ibid. 

——  cight ſatirical lines upon Pope, poet, in the 
Progreſs of Wit by Aaron Hill Thi. 98 [C] 

—— an epitaph defigned for his wife's monument by 
Mr Hill, i6:d. [D 

—— an ode of nine ſtanzas in praiſe of biſhop Ben- 
jamin Hoadly by Dr Aikenſide, ibid. 102 and 
103 

—— epitaph in eight verſes upon Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler's monument in Weſtminſtcr Abbey, ibid. 118 [EJ 

— an epigram upon Richard Gibſon the Dwarf by 
Mr Waller, Suppl. 121 [B] 

——  ſeycral lines from a pindaric ode by Flatman, 
ibid. 122 [D) 3 

two ſtanzas of an upon Greenhill, painter, 
by Mrs A. Behn, ibid. = el — FE 

—— the old rondeau formerly ſet at the head of the 
ſheet almanack, ibid. 125 under [B] 

—— 2 diſtich upon Southern by Pope, ibid. 163 
(Text) 

— three lines and a half upon the monument in 
Weſtminſter Abbey of ſames Thompſon, poet, by 
Anonymovs, ibid. 169 [H] | 

— N. B. There is a poem of his in Dodſley's Col- 


copy by Mr John Norris, bid. 


lection 
— a ſmart epigram upon Dr Trapp's tranſ- 
lation of Virgil into blank verſe, ibid. 174 [8] 


ten hexameters under Dr Trapp's monument in 


Chriſt Church, London, written by himſelf, bid. 
175 [C] 


* 4 
Verſes 


er 
ticiſm, Suppl 185 [8] 
James 2 
I. by Archer W bid. 197 
—— an evioge u De Tho. Wilſon, biſhop of the 
— by Cooper, M. D. of Cheſler, ibi 
zoofH} * . 471 
an epigram by Wycherley, poet, ibid. 202 f 
— * ope's Rape of the Lock by lady Win- 
chelſ-a, ibid. 204 [F] 4 X «ey 
Vieta, the celebrated algebraiſt, diſcovers about the 
year 1583 the reading of a very difficult cypher, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4418 under [F] 
Vignou 


tiſed, Vol. 1. 55 [N] a 

Filliers, George, the firft duke of Buckingham, his 
firſt introduction to King James the Firſt's tavour, 
Vol. I. 10 [] 

—— receives a good piece of advice from lord Bacon 
on bis fi: t favours at court, ibid. 397 U 

—— the motive for his projecting Prince, afterwards 
King Charles I.'s journey to Spain, Vol. VI. Parti. 
4033 [BJ 

his picture in the ſhape of Mercury preſenting 
the Arts and Sciences to the King and Queen, 
where placed, ibid. 4042 under 2 

— nis liberality to Huntorſt Laniere, idem 
ibid. 

— — his intrepidity, 16:4. 4044 and 4045 under [G] 

— his quarrel with the earl of Oxford, ibid. 4046 

[ 

E. account of his pictures and other curioſities, 
ibid. 4051 [O] 

—— the ſecond duke, an inſtance of his vanity, ibid. 
4055 [M] . 

—— the principal author of Blood's attempt to mur- 
the duke of Ormond, ibid. 4056 [V] 

—— lord Francis, an account of his death, ibid. 
4051 [C] 
dir George, the account of his 

to be the mere effect of enthuſiaſm, ibid. 4043 [G] 

— Sir Edward, viſcount Grandiſon, an account of 
him, ibid. 4046 [L] 

— George, the firit duke of Buckingham, moves 
King Charles I. againſt his appointment to the 
expedition at Rochelle, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4178 [7] 

Viner, Charles, founds a profeſſorſhip of common 
law at Oxford, an account of him, Append. 256 
under [B | 

Vip, Lucag's deſcription of the various ſpecies of 
them in Africa, rot poetical fiction but actually 

true, Vol. V. 3078 [] 

— ſucking the wound made by one not dangerous, 
ibid. 3079 [UO 

Virgil, Polydore, a miſtake in his Hiſtor. Ecclefiaſt. 
lib. viii. chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2227 [H] 

—— his mifrepreſentation of cardinal Wolſey's beha- 
viour in his legantine court chaſliſed, Vol. VL 
Part ii. 4313 [L] 

— John Mathew, ſome account of him, Suppl. 
180 and 181 (Text) 

Virgin Mary, the original of paying her religious 
worſhip, Vol. V. 3102 [B] 

Virginia, how much of the continent of North Ame- 
rica was at firſt comprehenò ed under that name, 
Vol. IV. 2200 5 ä 

Vifian, the theory cf it improved, Vol. II. 982 2 

an extraordinary one, Vol. V. 3053 under 

another, ibid. 3157 [4] 

Vives, Johannes Ludovicus, a learned author, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4314 N b 

Underhill, 7 ward, a remarkable ſtory of him, Vol. IV. 
2418 [ a 

been in religion, an account of the difficulties 
in bringing the London clergy into it with regard 
to habits, notwithſtanding a ſpecial order for it by 
Queen Elizabeth, Vol. V. 2431 ho! | 

Union of religion between France and England, pro- 
poſed by the former kingdom, miſcarries, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4090 [KR] 

E * puniſhed as felons in 1648, Vol. II. 789 

11 fie, of Oxfard and — the benefit 
of them to England, Vol. I. 215 [C] 

—— their (cholaitic diſpurations vindicated, Vol. V. 
3001 and 3002 under [S] 


—— their privilege of appointing vintners within 
themſelves aſſerted, Vol. V. 3470 [F] 


ben ura of Wall "Gam Poye's Eby on Cri. e 


Vill, De, an account 0 


/, Marville, M. de, ſome flanders of his chaſ- 


apparicion ſhewn . 
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bias; Vol. H. 2976. Lin 
Volta paſſage in his letters ing 
— p 188. correed, Val. II. 1948 5 


—— 2 miſtake of his concerning the proſecution 
the Quakers in England by K les II. cor- 
rected, Vol. I. 480 under [E] 


"a Conrade, an account of him, Suppl. 201 
Vous, Gerard, father of Iſaac, an account of him, 
ibid. 181 [A}, and 183 (Text) 
—— Denys, Francis, and Gerard 
them, ibid. 181 marg. note (a) 
Upton, chaplain to lord chancellor Talbot, ſome ac- 

count of bim, Suppl. 23 [E] 

Urls legionum, what cities were dero:ed by that 
name, Vol. I. 1 [4] 

Urquhart, Sir Tho. writes a continuation of Demfter's 
account of the famous Scots, Vol. I. 102 under [C 

Urry, a in his Life of Chaucer chafti 
2244 | D 

Uher, Dr James, archbiſhop, an account of his cor- 
reſpondence with Tho. Gataker, Vol. IV. 2159 
le. and 2162 [7] 

— his treatiſe of the Power of the Prince vindi- 
cated againſt the reflections caſt upon it in A Letter 
to a Perſon of Quality, Wc. Vol. V. 2996 [7] 

—— reprimanded when biſhop of Meath by Dr 
Hampton, then archbiſhop of Armagh, Vol. VI. 
Part i. 406g [FF ] | 

— maintains biſhops not to be a ſuperior order to 
preſbyters but only in degree, ibid. 4073 [7] 

— his meſſage from the earl of Strafford to King 
Charles I. ibid. 4075 under [LL] 

—— his anſwer to that King's complaint of his 
preaching againſt popery, bis. 3947 [TJ 

his reprimand of Oliver Crom ell then Protector 
to his face cenſured, ibid. 4078 [XX] and [TT] 

—— predi&ts the reſtoration of King Charles II. itid. 


„ An account of 


| 4279 (TY ] : 
— Ambroſe, his younger brother, ſome account of 
him, ibid 4063 [(D 
Dr Henry, archbiſhop of Armagh. an account 
of him, as alſo of his ſon Dr Robert Uſher, biſhop 
of Derry, ibid. 4052 [ 


W. 


Wagner, Tobias, a miſtake in his Examen Elenchticum 
Atheiſmi Speculatoris, Cap. v. p. 11. corrected, 
Vol. IT. 995 [G] | 

Wainfleet, William, founder of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, ſome account of bim, Suppl. 210 (7 ] 

Wake, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, kept a 
Greek N in pay to ſearch for MSS. in the 
Eaſt, Vol. VI. Parti. 3722 under [Z] 

—— an Original letter of his to the editor of an in- 
tended edition of the New Teſtament in Greek at 
Oxford, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4084 [C] - 

the inconſiſtencies charged upon him in his 
f before the houſe of lords for a toleration of 

Difſenters at Dr Sacheverell's trial, and his 
voting againſt the re of the ſchiſm bill diſ- 
proved, z6:id. 4088 [L] 

— his letter 8 Hoeadly's ſermon on 


the nature of Chrilt's kingdom, ibid. 4089 [A 
—— theeccafion of his promoting the project of an 
union between the churches of England and France, 


— — ones of his 228 in defence of 

Engli inations, ibid. 4091 to 4096 under 

14 % a 

— commends biſhop Gibſon's Codex as containin 
the Concordia Sacerdetis at Imperii of the Engli 
church, ibid. 4092 [X 

—— his opinion of Strype, Burnet, Heylin, and 
Collier, in the Hiſtory of the Reformation, ibid. 
4093 [A]. . 8 

* n, idem 
itid. : | 

— aſſiſts Courayer in his defence of the Engliſh 
ordinations, ibid. 4091 to 4094 under [and IX] 

—— 2 copy of his State of the Church with MS. cor- 


2 and 22 and many Ms. ns, 
is in blic Library at idge, ibid. 4096 
under Lx F 


Wale, 


= " 
- 


- IN DE X. TE 
ale, irchbltoþ 6f Cinterbity, is averſion e 


ations 1 

4337 under III 
Walden in Effex, an account of the foundation of the 
free grammar'ſchool there, Vol. VI. Part i. 3714 


C 
wits, the hiftory of that principality, Vol. II. 723 [N] 
— the prince of Wales's unalienable right to it 
maintained, Suppl. 141 FE /! ĩ 
Walker, a miſtake in n the Clergy, 
Part ii. p. 255. correfted, Vol. II. 1102 [C] 
another in -odem, p. 20. edit. 17 14. folio. cor- 
rected, Vol. III. 2024 under [4] 
another in codem, p. 94. corrected, Vol. IV. 
2487 [2] | | 


* 
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— Sir Edward, a paſſage in his Hiſtorical Dif- 


courles, p. 59. cenſured, Vol. IV. 2318 under [4] 
—— Dr Obadiah, nonjuror, ſupported after the re- 
volution chiefly by Dr Radcliffe, Vol. V. 3454 
under [G] col. 5 , 
— his method of cleaning braſs medals, and of 
judging, of the ſcarcity of medals, Vol. VI. Part ii. 


4099 [E]J ; : 
Wall, Dr, his diſpute with John Gale in defence of 
infant baptiſm, Vol. III. 2080 [E], and 2084 [H 


Valler, Edmund, poet, what it was that occaſioned” 


him to alter the Maid Tragedy, Vol. I. 627[L] 
—— an inſtance of his ſuperiority to Corneille in 
treating the article of love, Vol. IV. 2348 [F] 
—— — borrows his celebrated anacreqntic To Phyl/is 
from Ben Jonſon's Song to Cælia in Volpone, Vol. IV. 

2790 under [FF] | 

—— curious pamphlet concerning his plot, Vol. VT. 
Part ii. 4105 [R] | f 

Vas in the ſecret of the Revolution, 6:4. 4112 
loc 

inſtances of his thoughts not being ſometimes 

very juſt, ibid. 4113 [XX] TIE 

—— a miltake in the Account of his Life, p. 7. cor- 
rected, ibid. 4100 [U] | 

— his Ameret was lady Sophia Murray, - 76:4. 
4102 [IJ Og 

—— a ſtory of him in His Life, p. 20. diſcredited, 
ibid. 4103 [L] ; 

— his witty turn given to the ſpeech of a judge, 
ibid. 4103 [N] EN 

—— a paſſage in His Life, p. 23, 24. corrected, ibid. 
. 8 

— two witty replies of his to King James II. i514. 
4112 [GG] | | 

N. B. The reader is defired to correct a miſtake 
in the ſignature affixed to the end of his article, 
which, inftead of E, ſhould be P 

Walks, Dr John, a miſtake of his printed in Philof. 
Tranſa&. Ne celxxvi. p. 1036. correfted, Vol. IV. 
2452 [VU] A 

—  — another in Ne cclxxviii. p. 1107, 11cS. cor- 
rected, ibid: 2453 [F] © 

— Why he was not made a biſhop, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4119 under [7] 1 

— jaſtly called father of the art of decyphering, 
ibid. 4117 [G] l 

— firſt explains the organical formation of articu- 

late ſounds, ibid. 4121 [0] | | 

fails in his attempt to ſquare the circle, ibid. 

12 | a 

3 4 the doctrine of infinite progreſſion in 
algebra, ibid. 4123 [R] TER 

— ſquares many curves not known before, 1574. 

4124 [N „ 

— invents a new method of drawing tangents to 
curves, idem ibid. S on 

— an account of his diſpute with Hobbes, 1514. 
4124 [S] _. eee er 

— how far he advanced towards diſcovering Sir 
Iſaac Newton's method of fluxions, ibid. 41 24 under 
[S], and 4136 [XY ] - | 


——— firſt compleats the art of reſtoring ſpeech to the 


dumb, ibid. 4128 under [BB] 


—— his uſefulneſs and ſervice to the royal ſociety, 


41 
es, by order of the royal ſociety, the diſ- 
pute en Flamſtead and Hevelius, about the 
preference en plain and teleſcopical fights in 
aſtronomica rvations, ibid. 4128 [DD] 
—— ſome abſurd conceits of his marked, ibid. 4133 
[22] 1 


—— his ignorance in afronemy marked, ibid. 4133 
{RR}, and 4134 [SS) 


religions maners, Vol. VI. "Fart it: - 


Part ii. 4135 TT} i e, 

— XN. E. Aa to bis miele in p. 4530. l. 6. (Text), 
after the word ** confirmed,” A letter from Dr Wallis 
to the reverend Dr Bernard, one of the Oxford de- 
legates for printing there by a meſſenger ſent from 
Oxford for that purpoſe; the delegates having 
agreed to be determined by his opinion. Begin- 
ming thes': Rev. Sir, „ anſwer to your's of 
June 20, &c. Gent. Mag. for May 1764 

Walpole, John; anceſtor to the preſent earl of Orford, 
how he became poſſeſſed of lord Robarts eſtate, 
Vol. III. 1789 under [D] col 8 

—— Horace. his cenſure of Queen Anne onder the 
article of lord Somers, in his Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, criticized, Vol. VI. Part i. 
Ne hotter of Sir Filip Sydney; g 204. Vit. 

—— his characte ir Philip Sydney, p. 1 i. 
marked, i6i4. 3889 under 45) 5 

Sir Robert, afterwards eurl of Orford, an ac- 

count of his acquaintance with Dr Mathew Tin- 

dal, ibid. 3962 [G1 | 

Horace, excuſes King Charles I. for ſending 

for 87 — TY Papiſts in his defence, Vol: VI. Part ii. 
415 a | 

—— his opinion of the writings of Cavendiſh duke 

and ducheſs of Newcaltle, Suppl. 129 [4 

Walſh, poet, ſome account of him, Vol. V. 3406 [G] 

Walfingham, Sir Francis, quartered upon the bilhopric 
of Wincheſter, Vol. III. 1458 [F] * 

—— two letters of his encouraging navigation, 

Vol IV. 2465 [CJ | ä 

Walton, Sir George, a remarkable letter of his, Vol. II. 

1091 (Text) * | 

— Iſaac, a miſtake in his life of Dr Donne, p. 29. 
corrected, Vol. III. 1726 [LK 

another in his life of bithop Sanderſon about 

C7 biſhop's birth-place corrected, Vol. V. 3556 
B 
—— N. B. Add to this remark [BJ. That the bi- 
| ſhop's filter married Leonard-Gill Bright. younger 
+ brother of Stephen Bright, of Carbrock, Eiq; who 
died in 1642. Ducat. Leod. p. 78 
—— his ſtory of a dream of Sir Henry Wotton's fa- 
ther chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4341 under [E] 
Warburton, biſhop, a miſtake in his alteration of two 
lines in Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. p. 643, 044. relat- 
ing to Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy chaſtiſed, 
Vol. V. 3234 under [T] N 
—_ * cenſure of dean Swift chaſtiſed, ibi. 3415 
FI | | #2} 

—— his promiſe to write Pope's life criticized, big. 
3416 [ LL} 

—— rebukes the ſecond earl cf Shafteſbury's cenſure 
of 91 Locke, ibi“. 3000 and 3001 ['R], and 3008 

DD] : FETUS 

Fn his cenſare of Mikon's Samfon Agoniſtes, 387d. 

- 31147 under [TT] col. a , | 

his defence of the fiery eruption at Jeruſalem 

- borrowed from Walter Moyle, 161. 3195 under [N 

a miſtake in his Julian, &c. upon dean Pri- 
deaux's remark upon the deſtruction of Brennus's 
army corrected, ibid. 3435 [CC] | 

—— an inftance of his author » Vol. VI. Parti. 

4019 under [FJ — 

— {ome curious remarks of his upon Shakeſpeare's 

| Midſummer Night's Dream, Act iv. Scene 3. Cid. 

3633 under [0 

—— his behaviour to Sir Tho. Hanmer cenfured, 

- ibid. 3743 under [U 

acknowledges that his ſenſe of Julian's defeat 
in attempting to rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem 
being a miracle, was not the general opinion, ibid. 
3780 under (O] Eo OS 1 

—— - denies in the preface to his edition of Shake- 

ſpeare's Flays, that he was introduced by the then 

biſhop of Saliſbury [Dr Tho. Sherlock] to Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, idem ibid. 

——— preceded in his aſſertion of the miracle at the 
temple of Jeruſalem by Dr John Spencer, 76:4. 
3796 under [E] col. 6 

— his criticiſm upon Wollaſton's Religion of Na- 
ture delineated, reſtricted, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4306, 
4307 under [I] 


——— his anſwer to bilhop Hoadly on the Euchariſt, 


Sappl. 162 (Text) | 
— his animadverſion in his Divine Legation of 
Moſes, Part i. pon Mandeville's Fable of the Bees, 
ibid. 124 [4] . | 
Warburton, 
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arburton, 

. Suppl. ro8 (Text) and FJ. and 10976] 

Me 

in that pamphlet bi arb is ſmar 
culẽd for a witten e za hi e&mendations apod SHake- 

ſpeare's Othello, A ii. Scene 8 r 

Ward, Dr John, two miſtakes in his Lives of the 
Greſham Profeſſors, p. 143. correfted, Vol IV. 2272 
P 

We. a monumental inſcription in Latin and En 
by him upon Henry Grove the Diſſenting miniſter, 
ibid. 2449 [F] 1 

—— his opinion — * Woodward's ſhield, Vol. VI. 

art ii. 4331 _ 

= 3 preſents the royal ſociety with a 
curious pendulum clock, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4149 [ 

on his advancement to a biſhoptic was preſented 
with a pair of lawn ſleeves by a Preſbyterian lady, 
ibid. 4149 [K.] ; | 

—— obtains a renewal of the biſhop of Saliſbury's 
claim to the chancellorſhip of the order of the 
garter, ibid. 4150 LI 

——— choſen preſident of Trinity college, Oxford, in 
1659, againſt the college ftatures, Suppl. 10 [I] 

Wear, civil, that againſt King Charles I. was begun 
by the parliament, Vol. III. 1545 [LC] 

Ware, Sir James, a 
p. 294. corrected. 1440 [J] 

— a miſtake in his Hiſtory of the Biſhops of Tre- 
land, Vol. i. p 219. Dublin edit. 1739. folio. 
corrected, Vol. VI. Parti. 3010 [] 

Waring. Robert, an account of his Effigies Amoris, 
Vol. V. 3427 [f] 

Warner, Walter, the mathematician, an account of 
him, Vol. IV. 2542 under [G] 

—— biſhop of Rocheſter, defended againſt the charge 
of parfimony. Vol. VI. Part ii. 4160 [H 

Warrants by the ſovereign's council to impriſon a 

erion for any cauſe except high treaſon, not al- 
— ed by the law courts in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
Vol. I. 140 [F : 

Warton, poetry profeſſor at Oxford, his reaſons for 
propoling the publication of Wood's Hiſt. and 
Antiq. of Oxford in the original Engliſh, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4324 [H] 

Warwick, Sir Philip, a paſſage in his Memoirs, p. 235, 
236. ridiculed, Vol. II. 1214 [G] 

Watch, the guard fo called, when a ſtanding one at 
London was firſt eſtabliſhed, Vol. IV. 2376 (Text) 

Waterhouſe, Sir Edward, an account of him, Vol. III. 
„ „ 

Vaterland, Dr Daniel, his queries in defence of the 
Trinity how forced from him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4162 [B] 

— what is the main difference in the diſpute be- 
tween him and Dr Clarke about the Trinity, 7614. 
4163 under [B] col. 6 SR 

—— his explanation of what is meant by believing in 
myſteries reduced to fix heads, ibid. 4164 under CD] 

— ſhews the uſe and deſign of creeds in the church, 

ibid. 4165 [E] 
* Dr Clarke's argument to 1 the 

exiſtence of God a priori, ibid. 4168 [7 : 

he once denied the validity of lay baptiſm, 
Suppl. 107 [B] 

Waters, Mary, afterwards dame Honey wood, an ac- 
count of her, Vol. II. 958 [ 

Watts, Iſaac, poet, his cenſure of Mrs Rowe's works, 
Vol. V. 3527 [H 

Weajon ſalve, how applied, Vol. IV. 2489 [W] 

Wearg, Sir Clement, Knut. ſollicitor general, his an- 

- ſwer to biſhop Atterbury's defence, Vol. I. 274 [ BB) 

— and his death, Vol. VI. Part i. 3906 (Text) 

Weldon, Sir Anthony, a miſrepreſentation in his Court 
and Charatter of King James I. p. 99, 100. 108, 
109. corrected, Vol. II. 1385 under III 

Welli, Dr Edward, a learned divine, an account of him 
and his books, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4297 [4] 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, afterwards earl of Strafford, 

his letter to Sir Henry Wotton, wiſhing him to ſuc- 
ceed Winwood in the poſt of ſecretary of ftate, 
Vol. VI. Partii. 4345 [N] 1 

—— another of acknowledgments for Sir Henry's 

kindneſs to his younger brother, who went in Sir 
'Henry's retinue to Venice, ibid. 4346 [P] 

Weſt Indies, the author of the Engliſh navigation to 
them, Vol. III. 1739 [M] ; 
Wharton, Sir George, aſtrologer, an account of him, 

Vol. VI. Parti. 3671 [B] 
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aſſage in his works, Vol. iii. 
ol. 11 


u wittily rebuked by dean Sift, ibid 
3970 | p . 
repartee of hie on lord Sage, Suppl.- 


487 (0). 
187 [D y | SIX IL 
. frolick of his, 4 197 - 


— Henry, learns mathematics in leQgres of 


Iſaac Newton, Vot:VE. Part ti: 4197 (Ten) 
Anne, a lady of genius and good poctical 
talents, an account of her, Append. 257 under [C] 


- Wheare, Degory, firit hiſtory proſeſſor at Oxford, a 


miſtake" in his ſpeech upon Camden's death cor- 
rected, Vol. II. 1119[ 4] 

—— another in codem correted, ibid. 1122 [E 

Whecler, Sir George, an account of him, Vol. VI. 
Fae. 72) (WE fron wn £3 1 

Whifton, William, his remark upon Dr Bentley's edi- 
tion of Terence, Vol. II. 743 [N 

has theory of the earth challiſed, Vol. IV. 2802 
under [B] 

his character of archbiſhop Potter in his Memoirs, 
p-. 300, 301. edit. 1753. reſtricted, Vol. V. 3420 [G 

— ,o remarkable anecdotes concerning him; 
Vol. VI. Fart ii. 4214 under [FF] note (a) 

— receives 4703 l. for encouragement to find the 
longitude at fea. ibid. 4210 ( 

receives 5001,” for turveying and making & 
chart of. the Engliſh coalts, ibid. 4212 [BB] 

—— his miſrepretentations of Sir Iſaac Newton chaſ- 
tiſed, ibid. 4211 [UT] 

a liſt of the particulats wherein he did not join 
= church of England's liturgy, ibi 4212 

CC b 

—— intimates the rite of circumcifion not to be irre- 
concileable to the Chriſtian ſcheme, ibid. 4213 
[PD] | 

— p_ in his Memorrs, p. 51. concerning biſhop 

Smallridge marked, Vol VI. Parti. 3710 [L] 

—— another in zi, p. 140, 141, 142. 

ibid. 35711 [M] and [N] | | 
another in ii//em, p. 138, 139. concerning Dr 
8. Clarke, chaſtiſed, ibid. 3712 [N 

—— N. B. Add to his article, that he liſhed bi- 
ſhop Sherlock's ſermon concerning the danger of 
popery in 1745 ; that biſhop publiſhed # Letter to 
the Inhabitants of London about the Earthquake in 
1750, and ſome other things, which deſerve to be 
collected and printed in one volume 

Whitaker, Dr, his cenſure of Cartwright's Admonition, 
Se. Vol. VI. Part ii. 4239 [U] — 

Was one one of the firit defenders of the Lam- 
beth articles which occaſioned the Quinquarticular 
controverſy, ibid. 4249 under [CCC] | 

Whitby, a remarkable letter of his not before printed, 
ibid. 4220 [T ] 

White, or Albion Thomas, ſome account of him, 
Vol. IV. 2206[F] 2 „ 

Whitelocke, Bulſtrode, *an :ifjudicious remark in his 
Memorials, edit. 1732, p. 66. rectifed, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4220 [A] d 

Wihitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was tutor to lord 
Bacon at Trinity college, Vol. I. 369 (Text) 

— his Latin letter to Cecil, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4235 [NV] 

— maintains that Papiſts can't be faved, ibid. 
4247 [SS] 1 

—— endeavours to put a check to prohibitions from 
the temporal to the eccleſiaſtical courts by the fame 
reaſoning which was followed fince by biſhop Gib- 
ſon, in the preface or introduction to his Codex, ibid. 
4251, 4252 [GGG] 

— reforms the eccleſiaſtical courts,ibid. 4253 [XXX] 

—— his ſtate and magnificence, i6:4. 4255 (Text) 

a Latin diſtich under his picture in the parlour 
at Peter Houſe Cambridge, :6:d. 4133 [F] 

—— his tender regard for the reputation of that uni- 
verſity, ibid. 4239 [A] 

—— his bold ſpeech to Queen Elizabeth againſt alie- 
nating biſhop's lands, ibid. 4249 [BB] | 

—— his arguments in defence of the oath ex officio, 
ibid. 4244 [KK ] 

——— ſettles the hoſpital of Eaſt-Bridge in Kent in the 
way it ſtill continues, ibid. 4250 [ DDD} 

Whole D 7 Man, conjectures concerning the author 
of the 5 piece with that title, Vol. II. 1285 0] 

Whyte, Richard, D. L. a learned Popiſh divine, an 
account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 4037 under [G] 

Widliffe, John, holds conſubſtantiatien, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4263 [SJ, and 4264 [T] 

— an account of his behaviour in the biſhop of 
London's court, Vol, _ 1490 [C] 
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Widlfe, John, a lit of the althors which ke Rtudied, 
Vol. VI. Part ii, | 


VI. 4257 [C] | 
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by being perſecutad, Suppl. 210 


t d 

8 rkable inſtance of patience with a bad 
15, a rema e intance w 4 
ane, Vol. IV. 2665 [Z] 

Wilkins, Dr John, biſhop of Cheſter, his invention of 
a windmill to turn with the wind from any point 
of the compaſs, anſwers no goad purpoſe, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4270 [K] 

— his diſcovery of a new world criticized, Vol. VI. 
Part it. 4267 [D 

—— publiſhes the firſt juſt treatiſe in 1640 to prove 
the probability of the earth's diurnal and annual 
motion, ibid. 4268 under [E] 

—— projects an univerſal language by mufical notes, 
ibid. 4269 under [F] 

* his n for a perpetual motion exploded, 
ibid. 4271 [K 

—— his analyſis of the Lord's prayer approved, ibid. 

M 

2 Dr Andrew, the account of his life by Dr 

Smith in Abel Redivivus chaſtiſed, Vol. III. 2059 
N 

Wars, Prince, Duke of Glouceſter, Queen Anne's ion, 
Vol. II. 1041 [MM]. N. B. Add to Vol. IV. 2819 
under [N], I. 35. after the words appointed biſhop 
Burnet for that purpoſe.” No wonder, therefore, that 
the Duke never bad any liking for that biſhop; 
and when his lordſhip happening to be called from 
this charge to his dioceſe, expreſſed the higheſt eſteem 
and affection at parting for a ſhort time with his 
royal pupil, the Duke was not wanting to return 
the compliment. But the tutor was no ſooner got out 
of hearing, than the maid of honour, who then at- 
tended upon his highneſs, ventured to tax him with 
diſſcmbling in the compliment, fince they all knew 
he had no ſuch affeftion for the biſhop. To which 
his highneſs, about ſeven or eight years of age, re- 
plied briſkly, « What then, would you have me 
„ learn nothing of my tutar?” Boyer's Life of 
Auen Anne " 

— iJenry, carl of Bath, an account of him, 
Vol. IV. 2341 [R] 

— Daniel, an eminent Preſbyterian divine, an ac- 
count of him, Suppl. 45 [B] 

—— the Conq-eror, an account of the ſeveral pub- 
lications of his laws, Vol. VI. Parti. 3610 [M 
Williams, archbiſhop of York, the firſt promoter of 
doctor Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

Vol. V. 2887 [(O]! a 

_ did it probably to ſerve his own ends, big. 
2889 [M 

— Ard. Selden's releaſe from confinement in 
1621, Vol. VI. Parti. 3609 [L] 

— his noble anſwer to Kilvert's petition for par- 
= 7 proſecuting him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4288 
CCC 

— = an inſtance of his malice to archbiſhop Laud, 
ibid. 4354 FI CL IOW 

—— an account of 1 of liſe at Wald- 

ve, ibid. 42 O 

= kindes to 8. Lamb the civilian, ibid. 2 

— inſtances of his miniſterial craft, ibid. 4283 [II J. 
and 4284 [KK] 

—— his improvements at Bugden and his epiſcopal 
way of-life there, ibid. 4285 [00 | 

— his generoſity to Peter Du Moulin and his fon, 
ibid. 4291 [KKK] 

— Dr ſohn, biſhop of Chicheſter, rebuked by 
archbiſhop Teniſon, Vol. VI. Part i. 3924 1 

— Thomas, friar, an account of him, Vol. IV. 


2864 [B 
William Ts Joſeph, a poem of his to News 
from the Dead, or the wonderful of Anne 


Green, Vol. V. 3344 [U 

— his benefaction to Queen's college Oxſord, 
Vol. VI. Part i. 3736 [H 

— his marriage to lady Katharine O Brian, baro- 
neſs of Clifton, idem ibid. in marg. note (10) 

—— projects the defign of ſending ſtudents in the 
univerſities abroad for improvement in ſtate affairs 
in King Charles IId's time, Vol, V. 3244 (Text), 
and Vol. VI. Part i. 3735 [G] 
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Malliemſis, Joſeph. this ſcheme further ith 
ſome. akerations, re -Kiog Geo NW 
Fart i, 37 36 under [G] marg. note (10) ** 

iii, Thomas, father of the celebrated phyſician, 
an account of him, Vol. VI. Part i. 4292 [4] 

— M. P. improves the anatomy of the brain, 1814. 
ee 

—— his opinion concerning the materiality of the 
ſouls of bruies tated, 2 4295 [H] * 

—— the eloge upon him in his epitaph reſtricted, 

_ ibid. 4296 [L] : 

Wilmot, Edward, M. D. his Latin eloge upon Dr 
John Freind commended, Vol. IV. 2044 under [R] 

earl of Rocheſter, an inſtance of his cowardice, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3654 [F] 

— Henry, earl of Rocheſter, ſome account of him, 
Suppl. 195 L 

Wilſon, Dr Thomas, biſhop of the Iſle of Man, his 
improvement of that biſhopric, Suppl. 199 [D] 

— Writes an account of that iſland and biſhopric 
which is inſerted in Gibſon's edition of Camden's 
Britannia, ibid. [F] 

Wilton, the ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, an enco- 
mium of it, Suppl: 114 (Text) 

Winchelſea, counteſs of, ſome account of her, Suppl, 
204 [E] 

Wincheſter Houſe at Chelſea, purchaſed for that ſee 
by biſhop Morley, Vol. V. 3:79 [7] 

Wine, a receipt for making it from the juice of the 
ſugar cane, Vol. IV. 2218 [E] 

Winifreae, probably a fictitious ſaint, Vol. III. 1975 
under [x 

Minnington. Sir Francis, an eminent lawyer, ſome 
account of him, Vol. VI. Parti. 3744 [ B] 

—— 2a paſſage in his ſpeech at the trial of lord viſ- 
count Stafford in 1680, 1681. p. 12. againſt bihop 
Lloyd, chaſtiſed, Vol. V. 2987 [B] 

* SE of ſome witty repartees, Vol. II. 859 

T | y 

ſeveral remarkable inſtances of it, Vol. III. 

2058 under [X 

another inſtance of it, ibid. 2059 under [MH] 

— an inſtance of it, 114. 1456 [E] 

—— more inſtances of it in Cowley's works than 
any other Engliſh author, Vol. III. 1505 [HH] 
Locke's diſtinction of it from judgment with Ad- 

diſon's deſcription of it, ibid. 1504, 1505 [HH] 

3 brilliant one in a clown, Vol. IV. 2231 

3 more in eodem, 2535 under [G], and 2540 

—— a remarkable inſtance of it in an Engliſh com- 
mon ſoldier, Vol. V. 3067 under [O] 

— a ſurprizing turn of one inſtance in it, 1644. 
3050 [E 

—— another ſmart one upon the poverty of Scotland, 
ibid. 3155 [X], in marginal note (29) 

— five more, ibid. 3158 [C]. and 3158 [F J, 3159 
[0}, 3162 under (Z]. and 3162 [CC 

—— three more, ibid. 3167 [PP], and ons 


another inſtance of it, ibid. 3471 [7 

—— 2a witty repartee of Q. Elizabeth, ibid. E 

another in Vol. VI yo i. 3736 [H] $49 UF] 

—— another by Dr South, i6i4. 3763 [C 

another by Dr King, archbiſhop of Dublio, 
ibid. 3866 [$ 

another by dean Swift to lord Oxford, idem ibid. 

wy 8 to the late duke of Wharton, i614. 3876 

another by biſhop Berkeley upon the method of 
fuxions, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4133 [22 ] 

—— another in the turn given to the ſpeech of a 
judge, ibid. 4103 [M] - 
—— another in an impromptu by Villiers the 2d duke 

of Buckingham, Vol. VI. Part i. 4056 [O] 
—— an inſtance of falſe wit by Addiſon, idem ibid. 
another of true wit by the duke of Bucking- 
ham in his diſcourſe concerning the reaſonablenets 
of men having ſome religion, 11d. 4059 under [I] 
—_ go upon the clergy, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4213 
— another, ibid. 4102 [X] 6 
—— two more by Mr Waller in reply to K. James II. 
ibid. 4112 [G] | 
— another by biſhop Andrews before King James J. 
ibid. 4100 [B] 
Witchcraft, the doctrine cf it exploded, Vol. V. 3062, 
3063 under | D] 
art, 
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17 George, the of his praphecy concerni 
car inal Beaton's L- Vol. I. 587 0 

— ſome accquat.ot him, Voll IV. 2864 - 

Wollaflon, William, aſſerts his wife's virginity re 
her marriage to him, Vol. VL Part ü. 4305 [6] 

— maintains ſome doubtiul opinions, ibid. 4308 
under [7] | 

a paſlage in his Religion of Nature delineated, 
p. 22, 23. edit. 1724. cenſured, Suppl. 21 [C] 

Wolſey, cardinal, his lite by Cavendiſh, publiſhed in 
1706 with a preface in order to make way for a 

change in the miniſtry, Vol. II. 1204 [E 

ſome particulars of his ſtate and parade as the 
pope s legate, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4313 [L] and [M] 

— his pleaſant order to a Welſh ſervant in his 
train, 7d. 4316 [T ] 

—— his college at Ipſwich only a grammar ſchool, 
ibid. 4319 [BB] 

Weman, a pleaſant ſtory of an old one, Vol. I. 425 [F] 

—— actreſtes „hen hrit introduced upon the ſtage, 
ibid. 117 [O] 1 

—— their fitneſs for ſtate ſovereignty, ibid. 311 (F] 

— why compared in the point of marriage to hens, 
ibid. 503 [S] 

——,the firſt martyr of that ſex in Queen Mary's 
reign, Vol. II. 95 1 under [M] marg. note (“ 

—— required by act of parliament to take the oath of 
the King's ſupremacy, Vol. V. 3165 [MM] 

Tod, Anthony, te Oxford antiquary, a miltake of 
his corrected, Vol. I. 619 [D] 

——  anCther in his Liſt. et Antiq. Oxon. corrected, 
Vol. II. 1102 [EE] 

another in his Athen. Oxon. bid. 1131 [R] 

— {ome more in 2od:m, Vol. ii. col. 50. chaſtiſed, 
ibid. 1223 [D] 

— another in eodem, col. 354. corrected, ibid. 1324 

H , 

. . in eodem corrected, ibid. 1325 [7] 

—— anvther in his Hiſt, et Antiq. Oxon. corrected, 
ibid. 848 [4] 

—— 2 paſlage in his Athen. Oxon. examined, 7614. 
1074 (H] | 

a miltake in codzm corrected, ibid. 1102 [C] 

— William, an account of his project for coining 
Iriſh copper money, ibid. 868 [C] 

—— Anthony, a e in his Athen. Oxon. Vol. ii. 
col. 31. concerning M Hampden chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 
25 I : 

| . of his inaccuracy in eodem, col. 589. 
marked, ibid. 2534 under [E] | 

—— a paſlage in eodem, Vol. 1. col. 572. chaſtiſed, 
ibid. 2540 [ D] 

another in eodem, col. 461. chaſtiſed, 2541 [G] 

a miſrepreſentation in cem, Vol. ii. col. 382. 

chaſtiſed, 101d. 2687 [L] 

a paſſage in eodem, Vol. i. col. 495. chaſtiſed, 

ibid. 2203 [G] 

a miſtake in codem, col, 311. correfted, ibid. 

2254 (Text) 

another in eodem, Vol. ii. col. 664. chaſtiſed, 
ibid. 2203 [4] 

—— another in coden chaſtiſed, ibid. 2265 [D] 

another in Vol. ii. col. 157. chaſtiſed, ibid. 
2268 under [4] 

—— another in Vol. ii. col. 157. chaſtiſed, bid. 
2272 [P] 

——- another in Vol. ii. col. 15. corrected, ibid. 2427 

7 

E another in Vol. i. col. 391. and 508. carrected, 
ibid. 2451 (Text) and [LB 

—— another in Vol. i. col. 78. remarked, ibid. 2460 
(Text) 

8 another in Vol. ii. col. 202. corrected, ibid. 
2486 [V] : 

—— a paſlage in Vol. ii. col. 200. relating to Mr 
John Hales, explained, ibid. 2487 [0 

a miſtake in Vol. ii. col. 172. corrected, Vol. V. 
990 153 8 _s 

— another in Vol. ii. col. 1088. correed, it. 
2986 [4] 

another in Vol. i, col. 313. corrected, ibid. 3258 

F 

— in Vol. ii. col. 1050. corrected, ibid. 

3318 [E] 


four more in Vol. ii. corrected, namely in 


col. 306. ibid. 3330[4], in col. 225. ibid. 3332 
[0% in col. 357. ibid. 3338 [A J. and in col. 53. 
ibid. 3340 [4] | 
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Wood, Anthony, two alterations ia the 2d edition 

"dis Athen. Oo, ee l $3; 
(6), and. ther other th. J [01 arg 

—— two miſtakes in Athen. Oxon. Val. i. ecl. 348. 
ibid. 354 51 | ' | do Tt - Os F 3 — 

— a * e in Vol. ii. col. 622, 623. crititized; 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4340 [ | 

—— a miſtake in Vol. ii, col. 92 T. corrected, Vol. VI; 
Part i, 3502 [EI | N 

—— 2 calumny of Dr South in Vol. ii. col. 1042. 
chaſtiſed. 10d. 3763 [B] f 

—— another upon lord chancellor Clarendon and 
Dr South in Vol. ii. col. 1045. chaſtiſed, ibid. 
3764 [E] 

e 77 in Vol. ii, col. 1044. ridiculed, ibid. 
3795 | 

—— add to remark [F J. Wood's account of South 
is full of malicious refleQions and abuſive ſtories, 
The occaſion of which was this: Wood, on a viſit 
to Dr South, was complaining of a very painful 
and dangerous ſuppreſſion of urine ; upoa which 
South, in his witty manner, told him, that if he 
could not wake water he muſt make earth, Wood 
was ſo provoked at this unſeaſonable and unex- 
pected jeſt, that he went home in a paſlion and 
wrote South's life. Life of Dean Bathurſt, p. 124. 
marg. note (“), edit. 1761. 8vo 

—— miſtake of his concerning the loſs of Sir 
Henry Spelman's Hiſtory of Sacrilege, corrected; 
ibid. 3790 [GG] 

— 2 conjecture in Vol. ii. col. 405. chaſtiſed, ibid. 
3913 under [G] col. 4 

— a miſtake in Vol. ii. col. 329. corrected, ibid. 
3905 [E] in marg. note (“ 

—— another in Vol. ii. col. 400. criticized, 1514. 
3911 [D) | 

a letter from Dr Arthur Charlet to achbiſhop 
Teniſon concerning Mr Wood's behaviour on his 
death bed, ibid. 3909 ]F] 

— N. B. Called a ſcribler, and one that had no 
reputation to loſe, by biſhop Burnet, i5:4. 3949 [EE] 

— cha archbiſhop Tillotſon with altering 
ſome paſſages in his Athen. Oxon. idem ibid. 

— 2 miſrepreſentation in Vol. ii. col. 55 1, 562. 
chaſtiſed, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4125 [A] 

—— his prejudice to Dr Wallis, i6:d. 4131 [LL] 

—— a miſrepreſentation in his Faſti, Vol. ii. col. 139. 
chaſtiſed, ibid. 4127 [BB] 

—— another under the article of biſhop Warner in 
Vol. ii. corrected, ibid. 4160 [F]. and another, 
ibid. [G] 

— nis jocoſe ſpeech as an exerciſe at Merton col- 
lege while undergraduate, ibid. 4322 [D] 

— Thomas, father to Anthony, ſome account of 
him, ibid. 4322 [A] 

— Anthony, plays on the fiddle tuned by fourths, 
ibid. 4322 [C] 

Woodhead, Abraham, a learned Papiſt divine, an ac- 
count of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4065 (F] 

r Walker's 


—moſt of the Popiſh pieces printed at 


uw in Univerſity college Oxford were written by 

im, ibid. 4098 [C] 

——— teaches the mathematics at Rome to Villiers, 
ſecond duke of Buckingham, who entertained him 
after his return at York Houſe, on being deprived 

of his fellowſhip at Univerfity college, Oxford, by 
the Parliament viſitors in 1641, Vol. VI. Parti. 
4050 [B) - 

Woodward, John, M. D. a remarkable letter of his to 
Dr Nicholſon, firſt printed from the original MS. 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4327 [D] Se 

—— an account of his new hypothefis of the cauſe of 
diſtempers, ibid. 4 K [01 

— his eie ecture at Cambridge, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4332 (Text) 

Woelfton, William, a learned enthuſiaſt, his defence 
of the miracle of the thundering legion anſwered, 
Vol. V. 3194 [LI 

— his character of archbiſhop Wake, Vol. VI. 
Part ii. 4337 under [I] 

Wotton, Sir Henry, his Elements of Architecture re- 
printed in Evelyn's Parallel, Ic. in 1664, Vol. III. 
1859 under [L] f 

— - William, a miſtake in his Compariſon of An- 
tient and Modern Learning about the moon's rota- 
tion round her own axis, chaſtiſed, Vol. IV. 2802 
under [IB 
NY Wotton, 


2 * 


— 


— 


dere Val er Parti 
at Rome, Vol. VI. Part i. 4341 


8 Hear his de ; to of f T | ſet ti 
— his reaſons for not pr 


(F] 
ing to take prieſts or- 
ders, ibid. 4349 under [ 

——— 2 hymn of his not inferior to any of Waller's 

— in the harmony of the numbers, ibid. 4351 
D 

— 8 Nicholas, an account of him, ibid. 4353 [4] 

— his letter to excuſe himſelf from accepting a 
biſhopric, idem ibid. "DO 

— the relation of an extraordinary dream of his 
criticized, ibid 4140 E 

Wren, Matthew, biſhop, his defence againſt the ar- 
ticles of bis impeachment, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4356 [7] 

— Chriſt-pher, dean of Windſor, an account of 
him, ibid. 1359 (4] OR a 

— invents the form of a ſerpentine river, idem ibid. 

an account of his daughter, ibid. 4360 [B] 

—— entertains Prince Charles EleQor Palatine at his 
deanery, ibid. 4351 [E] 

—— Sir Chriſtopher, the dean's ſon, a letter of his 
to that Count, ibid. 4267 under [C] 

———— invents the conſtruction of a ſun dial upon which 
the ſhadow returns naturally as in that of King 
Ahaz miraculouſly, ibid. 4362 [K] , 

— an account of ſeveral of his inventions, 1674. 
4360 [C] and [D], 4361[E], 4262 under [H] and 
IJ. 4364 [NJ, 4365 I g 

— his Latin epigram to King Charles IT. upon his 
reſtoration cenſured, ibtd. 4306 [PP] 

— - deſcribes the ſtate of St Paul's cathedral before 
the fire in 1666, ibid. 4367 [S] | 

gives the height of the old ſpire ſteeple, ibid. [T ] 

— 2 2 deſcription of his plan for rebuilding London 
after the fire, ibid. 4368 (U] 

— his plan for building a monument for King 
Charles I. ibid. 4370 [44] 

his inſcription intended for the Monument at 
London, ibid. 4371 [CC] 

— his election to repreſent New Windfor in parlia- 
ment rejected by two inconſiſtent votes of the houſe 
of commons, ibid. 4373 [KK] 

— his intereſt with Oliver Cromwell, ibid. 4357 [V 

— his {kill in phyſic, ibid. 4367 [R] 

— finds the bones of King Edward VI. and his 
brother who were murdered by King Richard III. 
ibid. 4370 [44] 

Writing, the maſters and teachers of it reſided in the 
colleges and ſchools of the univerſities to teach it 
to the young ſtudents there in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, Vol. I. 430 under [4] 


INDE X. 


3 inſtances of writing in a little compaſs, 67d. 

05 * hiſtorical account of the firſt invention and 
improvement of that art, ibid. 434 [G] 

Wycherly, William, poet, an inſtance of his kindneſs 
to Butler, author of Hudibras, Vol. II. 1074 [4] 

Wykebam, William, biſhop of Wincheſter, a liſt of 
the vaſt number of ecclefiaſtical preferments held 
at the ſame time by him, Suppl, 206 [C] | 


. 

Yalden, Dr, taken up on ſuſpicion of being con- 

cerned in Atterbury's plot, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4379 
C 

111 ames Duke of, afterwards Rong James IT. the 
cauſe of his forbearing to go to the King's chapel 
at St James's, Vol. VI. Part i. 3947 WU) 

Yorke, Charles, publiſhes Some Con/iderations on the Laa 
of Forfeiture for High Treaſon, &fc. in 1743, a 2d 
edit. in 1249, and a zd in 1748, Append. 255 (Text) 

Teang, Sir Peter, an account of him, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4350 [4 

IND , the firſt librarian to the King, ibid. 
4351 [C 

— why called the patriarch of the Greeks, bi. 
4382 [E] . 5 

—— publiſhes a ſpecimen of his intended edition of 
the Alexandrian MS, of the Bible, idem ibid. [F] 

—— Edward, dean of Sarum, ſome account of him, 
Append. 256 [4] | 

— Edward, L. L. D. ſon to the preceding, an in- 
ſtance of his zeal in preaching, ibid. 259 [F] 

—— an account of his ſon, Frederick Young's miſbe- 
haviour, ibid. (Text) . | 

a clergyman, fliled Parſon Adams in Fielding's 

novel of Joſeph Andrews, ſome account of him, 


Suppl. 58, 59 [0] 


Z. 


Zeuxir, the Grecian painter, the extraordinary oc- 
* of his death, Vol. IV. 2482 under [H] 
col. a 

Zinzendorf, count, a pleaſant ſtory concerning his 
miſſion to convert the Indians in North America, 
Suppl. 215 marg. note (a) 

Zouche, Richard, LL. D. regius profeſſor of civil 
law at Oxford, defends Grotius's opinion concerying 
the rights of ambaſſadors, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4386 
under [B] 


IR GE 


Sheet. col. article. 


a. 22. for 3001 read 3101 

a. 4 1. 2 | es, read obſcura 

a. 5. 3 add [R) 

® J. . for 2718 [PI read 718 [2 ] 

b. 1. 15. after the word found, inſert Vol. II. 
984 to 991 

b. 1. 14. for 4199 read 4129 

b. 5 5. for 2035 read 2031 

b. 6. 26. for gos read 508 

b. 6. 31. add (Text) 8 

c. 2. 11. for St Edmund, faint and martyr, 
Val. I. 71 [4] read St Alcmund, 
Vol. I. 88 [B] 

c. 5. 7. for Flamſtead, the royal aſtronomer, 

- read Stephen Grey, an excellent 

aſtronomer 

d. 3. 9. for focus read locus 

d. 3. 8. from the bottom add ibid. (Text) 

d. 4. 4. for further read within 

d. 4 5. for (2 ] read [R) 

d. 7. 7. aſter Vol. inſert I 

d. 7. 15. for W — read Waerton 

e. 1. 7. for 3309 read 3390 

e. 4. 19. for 1589 [1] read 1599 under [ 4] 

e. 5. 2. for 2108 read 2168 

e. 7. 1. add Vol. IV. 2174 under [SI a. 6 

e. 7. 2. for 2174 [B] read idem ibid. 

e. 8. 13. under [M for procures read endea- 


voured to procure 


JJ 


Sheet. col. article. 


f. 1. 22. dele the whole article 

f. 2. 10. from the bottom diele anno 1708, and 
inſert the words in the ſubſequent 
article after Antwerp 

f. 5. o. under [N] for firſt commiſſioner's 

ſt read firſt commiſſioner's poſt 

in the admiral 

i. 4. 12. under [T] for Tarak read Tarah 

i. 4. 8. for invented read brought into England 


i 5. 4. after Vol. V. inſert Part 1 
N. B. In Vol. II. after p. 1077. for 1074 and 1975, 
read 1078 and 1079. . 
In Suppl. p. 27. line 7. for 1716 read 1721. 


The following Articles, though promiſed, were never 


executed. 3 


Oldcaftle, Sir John, Vol. I. 212. marginal note (a) 
Yelverton, Sir Henry, 398. marginal note (a) 
Car, Robert, earl of Somerſet, 387. tharg. note (») 
Elwayes, Sir Gervaſe, 389. marginal note (g) 
Monſon, Sir Thomas, ibid. * | 


 Neckham, Alexander, 98. (Text) 


Narborough, Sir John, Vol. VI. Parti. 3687. mar- 
inal note (g) 
Additions to Sir Henry Spelman, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3793. marginal note (* 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


I 


OO EE © 


Shewing in one View the Time of ſuch Inventions and Improve- 
ments as have been made by any of the Authors commemorated 


in this Work. 


N. B. The Method of referring is the ſame in this as in the preceding Index? 


an 7TiIaU1T 186 


RBS Legionum, ſeveral capital cities in Bri- 

tain ſo called by the Romans when in poſ- 

ſeſſion of them, Bede in the VIth century, 
Vol. I. 1 [4] 

The Chriſtian Britons uſually took a new name at 
their baptiſm from the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, 
idem ibid. (Text) 

The Society of Antiquaries erected in England in 
1590, Vol. I. 64 [R | 
After a diſcontinuance of 20 years, revived in 1614, 
Vol. III. 1485 [C]. and Vol. VI. Part i. 3779[H}, 

and 3779 LN ; 

A collection of curious diſcourſes, fc. publiſhed by Tho. 
Hearne in 1720, and other ſeparate pieces wrote by 
himſelf at different times, Vol. IV. 2577 [] 

Archeologie Britannice, &c. by Edw.Llhuyd in 1707, 
Vol. V. 2930 [E] 

Commentario/i. Britannia deſcriptionis fragmentum by 
Humphry Llhuyd in 1572, and in Engliſh under 
the title of The breviary of Britain by Th. Twine 
in 1573, Vol. V. 2929 [B] 

De Mona Druidum inſula antiquitati ſue reſlituta by 
Humphry Llhuyd in 1568, zm ibid. 


De armamentario Romano by the ſame in 1573, idem 


ibid. 

Chrcnicon Waliia a rege Cadwalladero uſque ad Ann. 
Dom. 1294, MS. by the ſame, idem ibid. 

The inftitution, laws, and ceremonies of the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter by Elias Aſhmole in 1672, fol. 
Vol. I. 231 [L] | a 

A great number of antique rarities, books, and MSS. 
given to the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford by the 
ſame in 1683, ibid. 233 [N] 

A deſcription and explanation of the coins and medals 
belonging to King Charles IT. MS. in folio by the 
ſame, ibid. 235 [P] | 

The arms, epitaphs, feneſlral inſcriptions, with the 
draughts of tombs, MS. penned in 1666 by the 
ſame, 767d. 234 under [P] 

Familiarum iilujlrium imperatorumgue Romanorum nu- 
miſmata, MS. by the ſame in 165, in the Bodleian 
library in. 1666, idem ibid. 

An account of the coronation of our Kings, tran- 
(cribed from a MS. in the King's private cloſet by 
the ſame, idem ibid. 

The proceedings on the day of the coronation of King 
Charles II. | the ſame in 1672, idem ibid. 

- The arms, epitaphs, inſcriptions, &c. in ſome churches 


and houſes in Staffordſhire, MS. by the ſame, idm 


ibid. 


The arms, epitaphs, inſcriptions, &c. in ire, 
Shropſhire, Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, &c. MS, 
by the ſame, Vol. I. 234 under [P] 


A perambulation of the county of Surrey by John 


_ in 1719, 5 vols. 8vo, Vol. I. 278 under 


27 2 of the r diviſion of Wilt- 
ire, a þ finiſhed the ſ. i 
idem ibid. Sect. iv. enn en 
Monumenta Britannica, or a diſcourſe concerning Stone- 
henge, and Rollrich Stones in Oxfordſhire, MS, by 
2 ame, ibid. 2 v. 
chitectonica ſacra, c. MS. by the ſame i 7 
Fo _ at Oxford, ibid. Sect. — e 
ollections relating to the hiſtory of Freemaſ 
MS. by Elias Aſhmole, Vel. I“ 224 [E) * 
ad vn privilege, and juriſdiction of parliaments, 
and the antiquity of the houſe of commons aſſerted 
by Sir Rob. Atkyns, Vol. I. 259 [O] 
Gloſarium antiquitat. Britannic. by Will. Baxter ia 
The ea of r 
e original of falconry in England by Anon 
in 1486, Vol. II. 1236 under L ay _ 
The original of the office of heralds by Camden in 
the WW of the XVIIth century, Vol. II. 
112 
Britannia, &c. by the ſame, in Latin 1586, again 
1587, again 1590, again 1594. In Engliſh by 
Dr Edmund Gibſon in 1696, and again by the 
ſame in 1722, Vol. IL. 1124 [H] and Sup. 65 [C] 
De menſuris et bus antiquis —_— by Dr 
dn) Bernard in 1688, Vol. II. 756 (Text) 
an 
An account of the foundation of St Paul's ſchool, 
London, by Dr John Colet between 1508 and 1512, 
Vol. II. 1414 [A] 
Scotorum hift. ab illius gentis origine by Hector Boethius 
in 1526, Vol. II. 847 [C] * 
1 Pipers Marthlacenſium by the ſame in 1532, 
i014. 849 
Several opinions of the antiquity of Stonehenge on 
| Saliſbury Plain from 1662 to 1734, Vol. II. 
856 151 
An introduction to the old Engliſh hiffory, c. by Dr 
Rob. Brady in 1684, Vol. 11. 28 * 
Alſo a treatiſe on burghs by the ſame, ibid. [C] 
Archeologia philoſophica, fc. by Dr Tho. Burnet in 
1692, Vol. II. 1033 [B] | 
Proctors of the court of arches, London, firſt ordered 
to wear the ſame habit in that court as batchelors 
of arts do in the univerſities by archbp, Chi 
in the XVth century, Vol. II. 1320 (Text) 


An 


IN 


— 


An accountof the faundatios of NH Sous 
ſord by archop.. Chicheley about 1437, 
1319 (Text] and [DD] | 

The antient method and manner * holding parliaments 
by Henry Elſynge in 1563, Vol. III. 1840 [B] 


ol. II. 


Numiſmata, a diſcourſe of medals ancient and modern 


by the ſame in 1697, ibid. 1864 [S] : 

A diſcourſe of the Roman foot and denarius by John 
Greaves 1647, Vol. IV. 2273, 2274 (Text) and [T7] 

The length ot the ancient cubit of Memphis in Egypt 
aiceriained by Sir Iiaac Newton idem ibid. 

De affe et partthus jus commentdavrius by Dr John Ward 
in the XVIIIch century, in ibid. 

The original of the Greenvile family, Vol. IV. 2291 

4] 

FB nd Raphael Hollinſhead in 1577, Vol. IV. 
2624 [(C | 

The we #; of Lady Jane Grey's family, Vol. IV. 
2405 

Hiſtoria religionis weterum Perſarum, Cc. by Tho. 
Hyde in 1700, Vol. IV. 2715 [D] 

An account of the antiquines of Palmyra in Egypt 


by Dr Edmend Halley in Af&/cel/ance Curidſa, 1708, 


Vol. IV. 2514 (Text) 
An account ot the foundation of Caius college in 1558 
by Dr John Kaye, or Caius, Vol. IV. 2797 [G 

The biſtory of the univerſity of Cambridge by the 
ſame in 1566, ibid. 27,9 [R] 

An enquiry into the flats rf the antient meaſures by Geo. 
Hooper, biſhop, in 1721, Vol. IV. 2819 under [2 ] 

Rome antique notitia, &c. by Dr. Baſil Kennet in 
1696, Vol. IV. 2832 (Text) and [4] 

Commentarii de ſcriptor. Britannic. auttore Jobanne Le- 
lands by Tho. Hearne in 1709, Vol. V. 2916 [NV] 

Fohannis Lelandi antiquarii de rebus Britannicis collec- 
tazea by Anth Hall in 1715, ihm ibid. 

The itincrary of John Leland the antiquary, &c. by 

| Tho. H arne in 1710, idem ibid. 

A letter conceruing a Runic inſcription in the church 
of Beucaftle in Cumberland by biſhop Nicholſon in 

1695; alſo another letter concerning a Runic in- 
ſcription an the font at Bredekirk in that county 
by the ſame in 1685, Vol. V. 3246 [7] 

The hiſtory and antiquities of the Iſle of Thanet by John 
Lewis in 1723, Vol. V. 2928 [F] 

The hiftory of the abbey and church of Feverſham, c. by 

the ſame in 1727, idem ibid. f 

De Hf of Maſter Wyllyam Caxton of the Weald of Kent, 
the firſt printer in England, by the ſame in 1727, 
idem ibid. 

A diſſertation on the uſe and antiquity of ſeals in 
England by John Lewis in 1740, Vol. V. 2928 [F] 

The life of Dr Reynold Pecock, biſhop in the reign of 

Henry VI. by the ſame in 17 44, idem ibid. 

An account of the foundation of Trinity college Ox- 
ford by Sir Tho. Pope, Kant. in 1554, Vol. V. 3403 
(Text) and [N ], IO]. and [P] 

Archeologia Grace by John Potter, A M. afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1697 and 1698, 
Vol. V. 3417 (Text) 

Julii Vitali epitaphium, &fc. by Dr Will. Muſgrave 
in 1711, Vol. V. 3196 [C] 

De legionibus epiflola; de aquilis Romanis ; 2 
Tes raconen i:; Geta Britannicus ; and Belgium 
tannicum, 24 the ſame between 1711 and 1721, 
ibid. 3197 [D 

Letters to Dr Muſgrave and others by Walter Moyle 
from 1711 to 1721 upon ſubjects of antiquity, in 
Moyle's poſthumous works, 1726, Vol. V. 3155 
(Text) and [G] | 

Marmora Oxonienjia by Dr Humphrey Prideaux in 
1676, Vol. V. 3422 (Text) 

A deſcription of Leiceſſerſbire by W. Burton in 1622, 
Vol. II. 1044 [B] 

Monaſticon Angiicanum, Ic. by Sir Will. Dugdale in 
1655, Vol. III. 1818 [F] 

The antiguities of Warwick ire illuſtrated by the ſame 
in 1656, and again in 1730, ibid. 1819 [G] 

The hiſtory of St Paul's cathedtal London by the 
ſame in 1658, ibid. [4] | 

The ſecond volume ot Sir Hen. Spelman's councils 
compiled by the ſame in 1664, ibid. 1820 1] 

And the ſecond part of his gloſſary, ibid. ¶ X 

The baronage of England by the ſame in 3 volumes 
in 1675 and 1676, ibid, 1820 [M] and 1821 (Tetx) 

The ancicnt and preſent flate of Glouceflerſhire by Sir 
Rob. Atkins, 
Vol. I. 261 (Text) and [B] 

An account of St Auſtin, called the Apoſtle of the 


* 


D 


— - . 


„„ 


ubliſhed after his death in 1712, 


E X. 


by Beda in the VIfick century, Vol. I. 
288 and 297 (Text) and remarks 

Memoirs of the life of King Alfred by Ayſerius (Me- 
nevenſis) in 893, Vol. I. 334 (Text) | 

The lives of the moſt eminent writers of Great Bri- 
tain by John Bale in Latin in 1549, again in 1557, 
and again in 1559, Vol. I. 427 and 428 under IH 

The hiftory and chronicle of Scotland, &c. by Sir John 
Ballenden in 1536, Vol. I. 461 [B] 

An account of the foundation of St Peter's college, 

bridge, by Hugh de Balham in 1259, and of 
veral begefaQors to i ſince, Vol. I. 463 (Text) 
and [E] 

The title of Moſt Chriſtian King given to King 
—_ VIII. by a brief of Pope 2 II. in 1513, 

Vol. I. 464 (Text) aud (el 

The life of King Edward I and the Black Prince by 
Joſhua Barnes in 1688, Vol. I. 491 [C. 

A topography of Ireland, and Hiſleria waticihalis de 
expugnatione Hybernie by Girald Barry about 1181, 
Vol. I. 50 (Text) and [7] 

[tiperarium Cambrie by the ſame in1188,:ibid.g11[M] 

An account of the foundation of Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge, by biſhop Will. Bateman in 1347, Vol. I. 

*551 (Text) and [8] 

Vitæ ſeliddorum aliquot virorum, Ic. by Dr William 
Bates in 1681, Vol. I. 553 [C] 

Analcticar Britannicov libri duo, &c. by John Selden 
in 1616, Vol. VI. Parti. 36c6 [D] 

Jane Anglorum facies altera; allo England's Epinomis 
de in 1610; likewiſe De due/lo in 1610; and notes 
and illuſtrations on the firſt eighteen. ſongs in Mich. 
e Polyalbion in 1612 ; all by the ſame, big. 
300 : 

Titles of honour by the ſame in 1614, and again 1621, 
ibid. 3606 [G] / 

De = 8 2 Hntagmala dus by the ſame in 1617, ibid. | 
3607 [ H 

A diſſertation on the ſtate of the Jews formerly living 
in England by the ſame 1617, idem ibid. [I] 

De ſynedriis et prefiiuwis H. breorum by the ſame, in 
1550 part i. and in 1653 part ii. 2614. 3621 [CU] 

A preface to the Decem ſcriptores Anglicane by the 
ſame in 1652, ibid. 3621 (Text) 

De anne civili et caleniario Fudaico by the ſame in 
1544, ibid. 3619 (Text) 

The Arundelian marbles with commentarie: by the ſame 
in 1528, ibid. 3613 (Text) 

A liſt of antiquities, medals, and coins, collected by 
Sir Hans Sloane, and in the Muſcum Britannicum in 
1733, Vol. VI. Parti. 3704 [0 

Syntagma de di nidum moribus ac inſtitutis by Dr Tho. 
Smith in 1664, ibid. 3721 [F}] 

1 antiquities mm by Will. Somner in 1640, 
vid. 3757 [D 

4 — of the Roman ports and forts in Kent by the 
ſame in 1693, ibid. 3759 [F]! | 

A N: 7 Portus Iccius by the ſame in 1694, 1614. 
3760 [/ 

A treatiſe of gavelkind finiſhed by the ſame in 1647, 
and publiſhed in 1660, 1614. 3759 [G] 

The grounds of the law from original records by Sir Henry 
Spelman in 1612, ibid. 3778 (Text) and [(M ] 

A diſcourſe concerning the coin of the kingdom by the ſame 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, publiſhed by Dr Gib- 
ſon in Ræliguiæ Spelmanniane 1698, ibid. 3777 [G] 

A diſcourſe concerning the original of the four law. terms 
by the ſame in 1614, ibid. 3779 (Text) and [V] 

A treatiſe De ſepultura, or of burial fees, by the ſame 
in 1628, ibid. 3782 (Text) and 3783 [X] 

The hiftory of the Engliſh councils, Part i. by the ſame 
in 1659, and 1663 in two volumes, ibid. 3785 
[Z]. and 3791 [HH] 

The original of tenures by knight ſervice in England by 
the ſame in 1639, ibid. 3786 (Text) and [BB 
The hiflory of ſacrilige by the ſame, firſt publiſhed by 

biſhop Kennet in 1698, 1614. 3700 [GG] 

De mareſchallo Angliæ, et De milite, two diſſertations 
by the ſame, publiſhed by Edmund, afterward bi- 
ſhop 0 __—_ Religuiæ Spelmannianæ in 1698, ibid. 
3792 

T he hiſtory of philoſophy by Tho. Stanley in 3 vol. 16 
1656, and 1680. 2 3822 [F nk 23 

2 Britannice by biſhop Stillingfleet in 16895, 
ibid. 3839 (Text) and 3840 2] 


A diſcour/e of the true a—_— of „ _ its flate 
ame, ibid. 3840 [T 
y Dr 


in the Roman times by t 
A compleat edition of the Engliſh councils 

David Wilkins in 4 vols, fol. 1737, ibid. 3791 [HH] 

£ Natitia 


Ly 


% 
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Netitia Monaflica, &c, bi 
A again in 174: Hor ve 
and 3010 under Wet PE ance 
Bib lia hoca Britannico-Hybernica by the fame, publiſhed 
from the MS. in 1748, ibid. 
Dacatus Loodienfis, &c. by N. 


ibid. 3934 (Text) 

Vicaria —— &c, by the ſame 

3943 (Text) "oo | oF 

Several papers in Philoſ. Tranſa&. from No. 222 to 
No. 377. by the ſame, ibid. 3934 AT - 

The hiſtorical part of Ducatus Leodienſis a MS. not 

wo py the ſame, but printed, 15 3934, er 

. IH 

A — of the hiſtory of the Druids by J. Tol and 


in 1718, ibid. 3974 (Text) and 3975 00. 

A reflitutton of decayed intelligen.e, Ac. by Richard 
Verſtegan in 1605, ibid. 4037 [G 

The Greek and Roman hiftory illuſtrated by coins, 
&c. by Obadiah Walker in 1692, Vol. VI. Partii, 
4099 under [E] | 

The twelve books of the antiquities of Ireland by Sir 
James Ware from 1626 to 1665, publiſhed toge- 
ther in 3 vols, fol. by Walter Harris in 1699, 1745, 
and 1746, ibid. 4156 [D 

The hiflory and anttquities of Buckingham by Browne 
Willis in 1755, 15d. 4299 [F] 

A liſt of the priors of Worceſter by the ſame in 1717, 
inſerted in the antiquities of that cathedral by Dr 
Thomas, idem ibid. marginal note (*) 

Surveys of the Welch cathedrals by the ſame in 1718, 
1719, 1720, and 1721 ; alfo-  hiffory of the mitred 

rliamentary abbies and conventual cathedral churches 
* the ſame in 1718 and 1719, idem ibid. 

A ſeries of principals of religious houſes by the ſame, 

edit. 1744, idem ibid. a 


A ſurvey of the cathedrals of England, &c. in 3 vols. 


at different times by the ſame, idem ibid. 

A diſcourſe concerning be confuſion of languages at Babel 
by Will. Wotton in 1730, Suppl. 4 [4] 

The Carnarvon record with ſeveral ancient Welch te- 
nures by the fame in 1730, idem ibid. 

Reflections upon ancient and modern learning, &c. by the 
ſame in 169, idem ibid. | 

Tables of ancient coins and meaſures by Dr John Ar- 
buthnot in 1727, Suppl 5 (Text) and [G 


Refledtions on the natural foundation of the high ＋ | 
ut 


of arts and ſciences in 


Egypt by Nat. Forfter 
1748, Suppl. 25 [G | 


ARCHITECTURE, 


The theory of it improved by Sir Heny Wotton in 
his Elements of architecture in 1624, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4348 (Text) and [L] | 

Alſo by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in his account of the 
original of the Gothic mode, with its diſtinction 
from the Saracenic and Anglo-Saxonic modes, 
ibid. 4368 * . 5 

The practical part improved by 2 Jones in the 
reigns of the Kings James and Charles I. by the 
Banquetting Houſe, and ſeveral other ſtructures in 
London and efewhere. See his article in Vol. IV. 
from 2770 to 2775, and Suppl. 3 1 

Alſo by Sir Chriſtoph Wren by St Paul's cathedral 
London, St Stephen's Walbrook, and above 50 
other churches, befides the Monument there ; the 
Theatre at Oxford, Chelſea and' Greenwich hoſpi- 
tals, Trinity-college library at Cambridge, Green- 
wich Obſervatory, Royal Palace at Wincheſter ; 
alſo Weſtminſter abbey, Saliſbury cathedral, and 
many other edifices repaired in the reigns of 
Charles II. and the ſucceeding Princes to King 
George I. See his article, Vol. VI. Part ii. from 
4357 co 4377 | 

By lord Burlington. in the Aſſembly Room at York in 
1732, by reſtoring the portico of Covent Garden 
church Landes, and by his perſpective view of the 
royal palace at Whitehall as deſigned by Inigo Jones, 
Soppl. 7 [C] 

The Grecian mode firſt introdueed at Oxford by dean 
Bathurſt in 1691, Suppl. 11 under [L] | 

Architectonica ſacra MS. by John. Aubrey, Eſq; in the 
XVIIch century, Vol. I. 77 under el b 

Collections relating to the Wiſtory 
MS. by Elias Afimole, Eſq; Vol. I. 224 _ 
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 ASTRONOMWY. 


An aftronomical deſcription of - the comet in 1518 by Dr 
ohn Bainbridge ; alſo Procli ſpt era, it Prolemei 
othefibus planetarum liber 1 in 1620; alſo 
tal fo Canicularia in 1648 ; 
— relating to aſtronomy, Vol. I. 
420 
Aſtronomia Jacobi Baſſantini Scoti by James Baſſantin 
about 1550, Vol. I. 543 (C] 

The obliquity of the ecliptic rom the obſervations of 
the antients by Dr Edw. Bernard, Vol, II. 356 
(Text) and [M ] 

Tables of the longitudes, latitudes, right aſcenſions 
and declinations of the chief fixed ſtars, according 
to the beſt ancient obſervers by Rob. Huntington in 
1684, ibid. (Text). 

Anonymas 15 de figlis Arabum et Perſarum aſtrono 
micis by Mr John — in 1648, Vol. IV. 2276 
(Text) and [Z] 


Aſlronomica quædam ex traditione Shah Cholgii Perſe, 
1 the ſame in 1652, ibid. 2277 (Text) and 

The beſt method to prove the motion of the earth by 
aſtronomical obſervations invented by Dr Rob. 
Hooke in 1666, Vol. IV. 26c7 [V 

bitroduftio ad veram aftronomiam in 1718, and again 
in Engliſh in 1721 by Dr John Keill, Vol. IV. 
2807 [M] 

Dr Halley gives the beſt deſcription that aſtronomical 
hiſtory affords of a ſolar ecliple in 1715, Vol. IV. 
251 4 [00] 

emonſtrates Venus's appearance to be bri 

in her firſt ns ibid. 215 [PP} 2 

— alſo explains the ſarotic period of the moon's 

motion and reſtores it to its ancient reputation in 
1683, Vol. IV. 2503 (2 ] 

— deſcribes Mercury's tranſit over the ſun Nov. 3, 
1677, Vol. IV. 2508 [DD] 

The theory of the moon's motion in revolving about 
the earth in an ellipſis placed in the lower focus 
firſt diſcovered by Horrox in the XVIth century, 
Vol. IV. 2497 under [CG] a 

The conjunction of Venus with the ſun firſt diſcovered 
by Horrox in 1639, ibid. 2508 [DD] 

The cometic aſtronomy diſcovered and eſtabliſhed by 
15 Iſaac Newton in 1687, Vol. V. 3226 under 

4 

Sir Edw. Sherburn in 1675 produces inſtances ſhew- 
ing, that ſeveral aſtronomical diſcoveries aſcribed 
to the moderns were known by the ancient aſtro- 
* Manilius, Vol. VI. Part i. 3575 (Text) and 

E 

Ti annual motion of the earth firſt aſcertained by 
Samuel Molyneux and James Bradley about the 

year 1724, Vol. V. 3133 (Text) and [B 

The diurnal motion of the earth firſt publiſhed by 
Galileo in 1631, and the firſt juſt treatiſe of that 
diſcovery publiſhed by Dr John Wilkins in 1640, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4268 under [E] . 

The motion of the earth aſſerted by Ariſlarchus Samius 
fe) 1 before Chriſt, Vol. III. 2010 under 

C | 

Tis theory of the aberration of the fixed ſtars pub- 
ey * by Dr James Bradley, Append. 257 
under | | 

Dr — alſo diſcovered the nutation of the terreſ- 
trial axis in 1737, idem ibid. 

A profeſſorſhip of altronomy founded at Oxford by 
ir Hen. Savile in 1619, Vol. V. 3600 (Text) 
An hiſtorical account of the phyſical part by Dr 
David Gregory in 1702, Vol. IV. 2370 (Text) 

and [G 

The 1 of the world firſt demonſtrated from the 
principle of gravitation by Sir Iſaac Newton in 
1687. 1713, and 1726, Vol. V. 3228, 3229(Text) 

An hiſtorical account of the riſe and progreſs of the 
technical branch by Dr John Keil in 1721, Vol. IV. 
2807 [M] 

A catalogue of fixed ſtars to the number of near 3000 
by Elamſtead, publiſhed in 1725, Vol. III. 1957 
under CH! 5 * 


's canon regnorums; a 


everal MS 


CY 
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The tables of Ju 
77 

The application of teleſcopical fights to aſtronomical 
inſtruments invented by Gaieigne in 1638 ; as 
alſo the way of meaſuring angles by the means of 
ſcrews fixed to thoſe ſights the ſame year, Vol. III. 
1956 [ 0 

The — of four of Jupiter's ſatellites by Gali- 


leo about the middle of the XVIIth century, idem 
ibid. | 


liſhed in 1725, 


A more compleat catalogue than before of the fixed . 


ſtars near the South 
Vol. IV. 2496 [D] 

The theory of the moon's motion improved by the 

ſame, 1614. 2503 [Pl. and 2516 [2 ] 

Dr Halley l:kewiſe firſt diſcovered that the moon ac- 
celerates her mean motion about the earth, 1614. 
2503 [R] 

— alſo firft of any one conſtructed exact tables of 
the conjunctions of Mercury and Venus with the 
ſun, ibid. 2508 [DD] 

—— alſo ſettled the earth's diſtance from the ſun 
more nearly than before in 1691, ibid. 2508 [EE] 
alſo invents a method of finding the exact time 

of the ſolltices in 1693, ibid. 2511 [HH ] 

alſo determines. the ſun's parallax about 1698, 

ibid. 2515 [PP] 

alſo conſtructs a table for the improvement of 
the cometic aſtronomy in 1705, ibid. 2519 under 
[UU] a. 4 

—— alſo diſcovers a change of latitude in ſome of 
the fixed ſtars between 1715 and 1719, ibid. 2515 
[PP] 


pole by Dr Halley in 1679, 


BOTANY. 


Improved in England by the phyſie garden at Chelſea 
about the year 1670, Vol. VI. Parti. 3697 (Text) 

By Sir Hans Sloane in his catalogue and deſcription 
of the American plants in 1707 and 1725, ibid. 
3702 (Text) 

The phj fic garden at Oxford founded in the reign of 
King Charles II. Vol. III. 1599 [CJ, and Suppl. 
132 (Text) 

Præludium botanicum publiſhed in 1669 by Dr Rob. 
Moriſe, Suppl. 132 [B] 

Plantarum hiſtoria univerſalis Oxonienſis pars ſecunda, 
Sc. by the ſame in 1680; and the third part was 
publiſhed by Mr Jacob Bobart in 1699, 1014. 

Text) 

The true ſtructure of plants firſt diſcovered by Nehe- 
miah Grew in 1671, Vol. IV. 2403 [C] 

The nuts and ſeeds of the Egyptian ſycamores firſt 
brought to England by biſhop Huntington in 1582, 
Vol. IV. 2711 (Text) and [F] 

The Kentiſh cherries firſt brought into England b 
Richard Harris, fruiterer to King Henry VIII. 
Vol. II. 1021 under [4] 

Currants firſt brought into England from Zante by 
our trade thither in Henry VIIIch's time, Vol. IV. 
2462 under [4] 

'The plant kali deſcribed, and the powder of it called 
barilla ſent to England by James Howel in 1621, 
ibid. 2584 [D 

Kentiſh pippins firſt brought into England by Mr 
Maſcall of Plumſtead in Suſſex in the XVIth cen- 
tury, Vol. II. 1021 under[ 4] 

The perdiguena plum firft brought into England by 
lord Cromwell in Henry VIlth's .time; and the 
apricot by Wolfe, gardiner to that king, Vol. IV. 
2402 under [41 = 

The artichoke firſt brought into England in the ſame 
reign, idem ibid. under [A] a. 6 

A diſcourſe of three kinds ot pepper by Walter Bay- 
ley in 1558, Vol. I. 440 [A] 

1 he tamariſk plant firſt brought from Germany into 


England by archbiſhop Grindal in 1560, Vol. IV. 


2462 under 1 

The tulip root firſt brought from Vienna into England 
in 1578, ibid. 2462 [4] a 

Tobacco firſt brought into En - capt. Drake 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, Vol. III. 174r under 


*] 
7 10 French gardener, Mc. by John Evelyn in 1658 
and 1576, ibid. 185 [CJ | 


5 S br > 1 


diſcourſe of trees Joha Evelyn Y ; 
in 1 2 7575 {Z] * | — 
Kalendarium bortenſe, &c. by the ſame in 1664, ibid. 
1859 under [ L 2 | Y 
erra, a thi diſconr/e of earth by the ſame in 
r 
De mtine's treatiſe of or trees made E \ 
. —— 54 1964 S]. | we 
cetaria, or @ diſcourſe v Hs e ſame in 1699, 
ibid. 1865 [7] 464" e 1699 
Catalogus plantarum circa Cantabrigiam naſcentium in 
1659-60; alſo, Catalogus plantarum Anglia & in- 
Sularum adjacentium, c. in 1677; and a third edi- 
tion enlarged in 1724, both Mr Joha Ray, 
Vol. V. 3495 [C] | 
Alſo Hiſtoria tarum, c. in 1686 by the ſame, 
ibid. 3496 [H] | 
Alſo ſeven leſſer pieces upon the ſame ſubject, idem 
ibid. [1] 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Improved by Sir Iſaac Newton in his Chronology of 
ancient kingdoms, &c. in 1728, Vol. V. 3243 (Text) 
and [EE] 

A plan for introducing the New or Gregorian ſtile 
into 7 by John Greaves in 1665, Vol. IV. 
2273 

Another by biſhop Lloyd in 1692, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
41 33 (Text) 

B. That ſtyle was actually introduced here in 
1752, by an act of parliament paſſed in 1751 

Archbiſhop Uſper's annals in 1650 and L Vol. VL. 
Part i. 4078 (Text) and mary. note (ww) 

Tallant's — tables in 1658, Vol. II. 916 [F] 

Dean Prideaux in his connection of the Old and New 
Teſtament in 1715 and 1718, Vol. V. 3435, 3436; 
and his letters to Walter Moyle, Eſq; in re ſpect to 
the time of Zoroaſtres, ibid. 3437 (Text) and [DD] 

The time of Philapatris ſettled by Walter Moyle, Eſq; 
Vol. V. 3194 [7] 

The chronicon Saxonicum, or Saxon chronicle, publiſhed 
by Dr Gibſon 1691 and 1692, Suppl. 64 (Text) 
Biſhop Lloyd's Chronological account of the life of Py- 

—— Sc. in 1699, Vol. V. 2989 [Z] 
is Hiſtory of the government of the church, c. 

in 1684, ibid. 2988 ( Text) and [D] 

— his Explanation of Daniel's ſeventy weeks ; and 
An expe en of that prophecy in 1692, ibid. 2991 [F] 

— alſo 4 Hen of chronology about the ſame time, 
idem ibid. 

alſo his chronology, &c, printed in moſt of our 
Engliſh bibles in 4to, idem ibid. 

Marſhal's Chronological tables in 1722; and the de- 
fences of them againſt Mr Peter Lancaſter in 172 5» 
1726, and 1728, idem ibid. 


Cbronologiæ Samaritans 2 by Dr Edward Bernard 


in 1691, Vol. II. 756 (Text) 

Inſtitutionum chronologicarum libri duo by biſhop Beve- 
187755 1669, again in 1705 and in 1721, ibu. 
193 

Palzlogia chronica, c. by Rob. C in 1677, 
Vol II. 1187 [3 N OY wy 

A chronology of the three firſt ages of the church 
by Dr Will. Cave in 1677, Vol. II. 1195 (Text) 

The canons of Ptolemy collated with MSS. by Henry 
Dodwell in 1682, Vol. III. 1720 under [K] 

The annals of Thucidides and Xenophon by the ſame in 
1696, ibid. 1721 (Text) 

An account of the Greek and Roman eagles by the ſame 
in 1701, ibid. [W] ; 

Epoche celebriores, &c. by Mr John Greaves in 1650, 
ibid. 2276 [44] 
Chronicus canon, &c. by Sir John Marſham in 1672, 

, 34% 7 1 Reons 

Animadverſions upon the annals of Baronius by Dr 
Rich. Mountague in Latin, 1622, Vol. V. 3186 (BZ) 

Annals of the Old Teftamnt, Part I. in 1650, Part II. 
in 1654, by archbiſhop Uſher, Vol. VI. Parti. 
4078 (Text) and ny + note (us) . 

Chronological antiquities, &c. by John Jackſon in 1752, 
Suppl. 109 (Text) | 

Annales Cy pri ani hiſtoria chronologica by biſhop Pear- 

= ws Vol. V. 3311 under el 4 

clariſſ. Foannis Pearſonii opera foſthuma chronologica 
in 1688, 14. [1] * * e 1 5 
HY. 


reer 


The grand elixi of the miſty te tr Ba- 
con in the XIII —— Vol. I. 357 under 


(R] 6 
Mercury and ſulphur diſcovered to be 


| of all marala. by —— . p 
The art of fixing Mercury firſt i mg omberg 


in 1707, idem ibid. 

The mechanic principles of chymical 8 firſt 

: 1 by Dr John Kiel in 1708, Vol. III. 
2031 [LF 

Chymiſtry improved by Dr Freind in his Prelefiones 
chymice in 1709, ien ibid. 

The nature and Rr of the Stygian ſpirit. 
Vol. V. E 

ha» 4p 4-4 firſt invented by the Eaſtern 


monks, and firſt brought from France to England 


by Sir Kenelme Digby in the reign of King James I. 
ol. III. 1702 5 


Fe ſciculus _—_ 5 Elias Aſhmole in 1650, Vol. I. 
225 [F 

Tiny 2 7 Britannicum by the ſame in 1652, 
V 22 

Geberi ſuper artem alcbymiæ libri ui. alſo, Albobalt, 
i. e. Avicenne liber de rebus alchymicis; alſo, De 
diftintione Mercurii 2 liber unus ; alſo; Pu- 

pills oculi, MS. alſo, De one igntum pbilo- 
19 by the ſame, depo E Bodleian 
rary, ibid. 234 [O] 

The compoſition, 8 qualities of a Stygian 
ſpirit by Dr Richard Mead in 1745, Val. V. 3079 
E] 

A chymical preparation to improve the art of paint - 
take Sir Theodore Mayerne about 1589, Sup. 130 
(Text) 


DIVINITY, and EcctstasTicar Hisrokr. 


Horncaſtle in Lincolnſhire belonging to the ſee of 
Carliſle alienated in 1552, Vol. I. 95 (B] * 


The difference in the articles of religion between 


the Romiſh and Scotch epiſcopal church, ibid. 69 


The original of the archbiſhopric and cathedral of 


Durham, ibid. 93 [B] 

The ancient —— of its temporal juriſdiction by 
Gibſon in Camden's Britannia, edit. in 1722, ibid. 
620[D]. Al 

The preſent ſtate of it by the ſame, Vol. V. 3182 [L] 

The united ſees of Wilton and Sherborne fixed at Sa- 


8 in the ninth. year of William the Conqueror, 
0 


The ſee o — erected into a bilbopric i in the 
reign of Offa King of the Mercians, ibid. 97 (Text) A 


and [B] 


The 1551 of Averraiſm in the XIIch century, ibid. T, 
417.[ 


| nee, r. of the riſe e of Qua- 
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* Pape g 
ſapxemacy before the mon of A 
— dy venerable Bede in 


b cen- 
tury, ibid. 293 [T J, and 294 [U] 
A ne yas roy in the * £60 (83 % Ireland by biſhop Be- 
1 
c- kel ral Lale * by archbiſhop 1 
Arnul 


franc _ rebuilt Laer 5 
tery in the rei enry I. ibid. 191 

The Take of thoſe — to eleR that 1 18. 
fore Henry V Likth's * ibid. 424 *7Mh 

Co - az practiſed by the clergy, 

id. 808 [D 

St Alban 5 protomartyr of Great Britain j in 303, 
1 8z[ E41: 

A liſt of oglith biſhops and 
22 bee res .of. Conltance i in TN 


ext) 
*. = OLA a Dulwich college founded by by Edward 
| Aleyn comedian in 1614, 
130 L 
The manor of ce in Devonihi 
_.che lee Jof : Rxeter vy biſho 
Elizabeth's time, ibid. 337 
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CHRONOLOGICAL. 
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Vin century, 
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Vol. I. 4], "RPE 

toe © nity in ES ed fre ie de | 
archbiſho er In the beginning 
The | Bid. 206 [G] 


3 of Henty VIII. and. 
1 ibid: 7 


An account of che foundation o 0 the two Margaret 
I 520 8 in divinity at Oxford and Cambridge, 
ibid. 51 

The firſt 2. $3417: e 
ries in England, ibid. 5 6 

An account of the abuſes that had erept into them in 
the VI kch century by venerable Bede, ibid. 646 [C 

The difference between the firſt and ſecond ſeparation 
- the 177 terian Nonconformiſts in England, 
ibid. 73 [U 

The Pope diſpoſes of all ecclefiaftical preferments in 
England in the XIIIch century, ibid. 462 [CJ 

An account of the perfecution of the loyaliſts at Cam- 
bridge under Cromwell's aſurpation, ibid. 5 24 

A remarkable inſtance of repentance, ibid. 252 LH 

The pſalms of David tranſlated into Engliſh metre by 
* Mary Sidney counteſs of Pembroke in 1578, 
161d. B 

The 21. I the twelve pa'riarchs tranſlated from 
the Greek into Latin by Robert Groſthead biſhop 
of Lincoln in the XIIIch century, ibid. 537 [D] 

A project for the better Jong a maintenance for 
the clergy by archbiſhop Bancroft in 1610, ibi 
468 (Text) and [F] 

Chelſea college founded by Sutcliffe dean of Exeter 
in the reign of Kin Hos I, idem ibid. [G] 

An account of the following tr treatiſes written in de- 


fence of Quakeriſm by Robert Barclay in the 
XVIIth century: 


Truth cleared from calumny, Sc. in 1670, ibid. 


475 [D 


William Michell unmaſfted, &c. in 1671, ibid. 476 


under [B] 

The anarchy of the Ranterr, Cc. and A vindication of 
it in 1679, ibid. 477 [D] 

An apology , or the true chri . 1 Ee. in 16 
ibia. #78 (Text) and i "NY 75 

[ner fir ug — « Ly tage nd pieces in de 
uakeriſm confirmed, Fc. and two more in de- 
—— the Apology in 1679, ibid. 481 [C 

Univerſal love, Sc. in 1670, ibid. 482 [H 

On the poſſibility of an inward revelation i in 1676, ibid. 
433 ex) and [X] 

The biftory of the 3 by Croeſe, ibid, 484 [#] 

Several theological tracts by Dr Tho. Barlow Tifernd 
in his Caſe: of conſcience printed in 1692, and in his 


C r 693, 8 nal 
1 


n account of 22 concerning 
38 ibid. 495 [B] * 
be 8 fy and pigus inflitution 15 a chriflian man ; 
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er deg: 

2 from the day of avoidance maintained by Dr 
—— 


Prideaux in 1704, Vol. V. 3432 (Text) 

The original right of the clergy to tythes by the ſame 
in 2709, bid. 3433 (Text) and [Z] 

The hiftory of tythes by 

Part i. 3607 (Text), and 3608 [X] 

=_ clauſum, c. by the ſame in 1636, ibid. 3615 


(F] 

Flua, n commentarius juris Anglicani us, 
publiſhed by the AMA 2 (Text) 
Thoſe who acted at ſea under the commiſſion of King 
James II. after his abdication maintained to be 
guilty of piracy by Dr Matthew Tindal in 168g, 

ibid. 3960 (B] 

The judgment of the law concerning long continued 
parliaments in 1647 ; alſo Rerum judicaturum cen- 
tariæ odo in 1661, both by judge David Jenkins, 
ibid. 3905 under [C] 

Ecclefiaſtical caſes in two volumes by biſhop Stilling- 
fleet in 1704, ibid. 3839 marg. note (25) 

Elementa juriſprudentia, &c. by Dr Richard Zouche 
in 1629, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4387 [(D 

Defcriptio juris et judicii feudalis, Sc. by the ſame in 
1634, idem ibid. 5 

Deſeriptio juris et judicii temporalis, &c. by the ſame 
in 1636, idem ibid. 

Deſeriptio juris et judicii ecclefraftici, Ic. by the ſame 
in 1636, idem ibid. 

Deſeriptio juris et judicis ſacri, &c. alſo Deſeriptio 
juris et judicii militaris, &c. alſo Deſcriptio juris 
et judicii maritimi, c. all three by the and 
printed in one volume in 1640, idem ibid. 

Juris et judicii fecialis explicatio by the ſame in 1650, 
idem ibid. 

Caſes and queſtions. reſolved in the civil law by the 
ſame in 1652, idem ibid. . 

Solutio queſtionis de legati delinquentis judice competente 
by the ſame in 1657, idem ibid. 

' Quaſftionum juris civilis centuria, &c. by the ſame in 
1660, idem ibid. 

The juriſdiction of the admiralty of England alerted, 
&c. by the ſame in 1663, idem ibid. 

Specimen queſtionum juris civilis cum deſignatione autho- 
rum, an anonymous piece in 1653 aſcribed to the 
ſame, idem ibid. 

The oath enjoined by the five mile act of King 
Charles II. not to attempt any alteration whatſo- 
ever in church or ſtate, explained to ſignify only 
an unlawful attempt by Bridgman keeper of the 
great ſeal under that King, Suppl. 8 [4 

De jure regni apud Scotos by George Buchanan in the 

Ith century, Suppl. 19 (Text) | 
Codex juris Anglicani, &c. by Dr Gibſon in 1713, 
and again in 1761, Suppl. 66 [G] 

Vade mecum by john Johnſon in 1705 and 1709, 
Suppl. 112 [D 

A collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, canons, &c. by the 
ſame in 1720, ibid. 113 (Text) 


Canones eccleſie wniverſalis, Cc. by Hen, Juſtell in 


1674, ibid. 115 and 116 (Text) 

The Prince of Wales's title to that principality ſhewn 
to be unalienable by judge Rob. Price in 1695, 
ibid. 141 (Text). Alſo, 

That the education and care of his royal children is 


inveſted in him by the law, aſſerted by the ſame in 


1717, ibid. 144 [6 

The option, or an enquiry into the grounds of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's claim to options within 
his province by biſhop Sherlock in 1755, Append. 


231 [E] 


MATHEMATICS. 


The geometrical key, &c. invented by Tho. Baker 
and publiſhed in 1684, Vol. I. 422 [4] | 
_— 8 by Dr Ifaac Barrow in 1655, ibid. 

O 4 
Butlidis 2. by the ſame in 1657. idem ibid. 
Lechiones geometrice, Sc. by the ſame in 1670, z 
ibid. 
Archimedis opera; Apollonit concicornum libri iv. et The- 
odefii ſpherica, by the ſame in 1675, idem ibid. 
Lectio in qua theoremata Archimedis de ſpherra et cylindro 
methodum i 4 nay wy — 4 ac demonſirats 
 exhibengar by the in 1678, idm ibid. 
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John Selden in 1618, Vol. VI. 
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Mathematica ldi babite is /c . ad. 
Cantab, A, D. 1664, rote Foo c. by Dr Haze 
Barrow, publiſhed in 1684, Val. I. 504 

A fit of ſeveral marhematioal pieces if fa the 
ſame, ibid. 505 and 506 under [A 

Viterum mathematicorum Grecorun, Latinorum, 


bum /ynopfis by Dr Edward Bernard i 
754 (Text) and [D} 8 
t 


bus improved by Henry Briggs in 1615, ibid, 


979 [B] 8 = 
Harmonia men . 
1722, Vol. III. 1482 [C] 8 
A method for the transformation of curves invented 
by James — in 1068, Vol. IV. 2359 (Text) 


Des Cartes's akes in geometry correctod b - 
mat, ibid. 2518 [UU] oa 
Fermat had an algebraical method i la 163 t, 


of the ſame kind with Sir Iſaac Newton's fluxi 
Vol. V. 3212 (C] — 
The method of infinite ſeries whoſe terms are inde- 
pendent of each other invented by Sir Iſaac News 
ton in 1664, ibig. — (Text) and [B 
Baker's geometrical key improved in 1687 by Dr 
Halley, Vol. IV. 2507 (Text) 
An infinite ——— ſeries for ſquaring the circle 
by James Gregory in 1667, 


and hyperbola invente 
ibid. 2356 [C] 

The ability of Apollonius Pergzus to conftruft a 
locus to four right lines proved by Dr Halley, ibid. 
2495 under [I] 

New and better rules than the former for conſtructing 
—— invented by Dr Halley, ibid. 2507 

The two loſt books of Apollonius De ſe&ione rationit 
reſtored by the invention of Dr Halley, ibid. 2513 


[KK] 
The _ loſt book of Apolloniug's conics ſappli 
by the invention of the ſame, ibid. 2513 [LL 
Several miſtakes corrected and defects ſupplied by Dr 
— #7 "pp Cartes's geometrical works, ibid, 
251 
A rational and irrational algebraical formula for ex- 
— roots of was without any previous 
uction invented Halley in 1 17 
, == [WW ] 4 Zou Rag 2 
compendious an y method of conſtructing lo- 
ithms without the help of the hyperbola in- 
vented by Dr Halley and printed in 1708, ibid, 
2514 (Text) and [NN ] | 
Algebra improved by Tho. Harriot and publiſhed in 
1631. 1. In producing ſmall letters inftead of ca 
pitals to define his ſpecies, as taking up leſs room, 
eſpecially when they come to be frequently re- 
peated. 2. His waving the terms of quadratic, 
cubic, ſurſolid, &c. in the fignation of them, 
which he performs very naturally by the bare 
number of their dimenſions, as aa, a, aaaa, 
— when they 2 to be numerous are conve- 
niently expreſſed by numeral figures, which is alſo 
ſometimes uſed by others. 3. His putting the 
whole equation to one fide, —＋ it equal to 
nothing; and which was the end why he did it: 
4. Shewing thence the true original of bigher equa- 
tions from a compoſition of lateral or more fimple 
equations, which is the great key that opens the 
moſt abſtruſe myſteries in algebra, and which I 
think, ſays Dr Wallis, we owe y to him. 
And conſequently thereupon, 5. ining the 
number of roots affirmative, negative, or imagi- 
in every ion, wiz. ſo many as — 
dimenſions of its higheſt term. 6. Diſcovering the 
genuine conſtruction of the abſolutely known quan- 
tity, or homogenexm comparationis as Vieta calls it, 
viz. by a continual multiplication of all the roots. 
7. As alſo the conſtitution of all the co-efficients, 
viz. of what and how many numbers each co- effi- 
cient doth conſiſt, and by what multiplication of 
roots into one another each member is made. 
8. 2 by diviſion an equation ſo com 
ed, into thoſe ſimple equations of which 
plication it is made up. 9g. Determining (by com- 
ye common ions with his canonicals) 
w many roots of each equation are real (and 
not merely imaginary) and how many of theſe are 
_ affirmative, and how many we. 10. Reduc- 
- ing condivional equations to more fimple forms by 
ſuppoſition of certain ities, or reſpective 
portions in their roots among — 
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wherwby ſome of their es become vacant, or 
ſo and ſo qualified, and fonſequenty, 11. A diſ- 
covery of thoſe qualities and proportions in the 
roots from ſuch want of, or qualifications of the 
co-efficients as ariſe from thence. 12. Turning at 
once by changing the ſigns of even places, all the 
affirmative roots into negative, and e contra. 13. 
Multiplying and dividing the roots of any equa- 
tion yet unknown in any proportion at pleaſure. 
And 14. Thereby freeing the co efficients of any 

equation from fractions and ſurds. 15. Increaſing 
or diminiſhing the value of ſuch unknown roots 
by the addition or ſubduction of any quantity af- 
figned. And ſo 15. By this means (if there be 
occaſion) making ſome or all of the negative roots 
to become affirmative, or vice verſa. And 17. 
Taking away (by the ſame means) one or more of 
the intermediate terms in any equation, and there- 
by reducing the equation to fewer terms. 18. 
Taking away in particular the ſecond term in any 
equation, by increaſing or diminiſhing the value of 
the root by an aliquot part of the co efficient, de- 
nominated by ſuch number as is that of the dimen- 
fions of the, higheſt term. 19. Reducing thereby 
all affected quadratic equations to fimple quadra- 
tics. 20. Reducing in like manner all affected 
cubic equations to two forms very convenient for 
further reduQtion. 21. Reducing farther the ſame 
affected cubic equa ions to ſimple cubics as far as 
they are * cf being reduced into ſpecies. 
22. Diſcovering thoſe cubic equations, which are 
not capable of explication in ſpecies (according to 
ſuch ways of notation as are yet received) without 
imagining the ſquare root of a negative quantity, 
with the demonſtration of that incapacity. 23. 
Shewing notwithſtanding that theſe ſame equations 
have real roots, and not merely imaginary. 24. 
A peculiar way and very expedient of reducing 
affected quadratic equations to ſimple quadrafics 
by completing the ſquare. 25. An improvement 
of the exege/is — that is the numeral ſolu- 
tion or extraction of roots of affected equations 
firſt introduced by Vieta. All theſe are either ex- 
plicitly delivered by him, or are obvious to remark 
upon the bare inſpection of what he delivers, and 
moſt of them are properly his own diſcoveries as 
far as I can yet find, though in ſome few of them 
Vieta had gone before him. To this ſtate had 
Harriot advanced algebra in his poſthumous work 
written long before ; for he died in 1621, but pub- 
liſhed in 1631. Wallis's hiſt. of algebra, c. 30. 
Vol. IV. 2542 [H] 

The hiſtory of algebra by Walter Warner in 1631, 
ibid. 2541 [G | 
athematics improved by Dr Wallis in his contro- 
verſy with Hobbes between 1655 and 1672 inclu- 
five, ibid. 2618 [] | 

The method of indivifibles known in 1647 to Grego- 
rius a St Vincentio, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4121 [M}] 

Sir Iſaac Newton's method of fluxions explained by 
you Machin aftronomy profeſſor at Greſham col- 
ege in 1713, Vol. IV. 2518 [UU}] 

The organical deſcription of curves improved by Colin 
Maclaurin in 1720, Vol. V. 2043 [F J. and in 
1742, ibid. 3045 [7] 

Algebra improved by the invention of ſymbols in 
waoking queſtions in it by Oughtred in 1631, 761d. 

3284 (Text) and [7] 

The quadrature of the cycloid firſt invented by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren and Dr Wallis, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
4126 (7 ] 4-2 

Algebra improved by Dr Pell's invention of a mar- 
os Je. in working ſuch queſtions in 1688, 

ol. V. 3316 [1]. Alſo, 

By his additions to Harriot's and Oughtred's ſymbols, 
and by giving the firſt ſolution of ſome of Dio- 
phantes' queſtions, idem ibid. F 

The doctrine of infinite . Ie improved in the 
Arithmetica infinitorum by Dr John Wallis in 1655, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4123 [&] 

Geometry improved in ſquaring many curves not 
before known by the ſame, idem ibid. Alſo, 

By his treatiſe on conic ſeclions, idem ibid. 

A piece upon the angle of contact by the ſame in 
1655, #6id. 4124 [T ] | 

A new method of drawing tangents to curves in- 
vented by the ſame, idem ibid. 5 
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Mathefir univerſalis, Cc. by Dr John Wallis in 16 
Vol. VI. Part ij. 8 , . 

Commercium epiftolicum, Wc. by the ſame in 1638, 
ibid. 4125 (Text), and in 1600, ibid. 4133 (29 ] 

Dr Wallis advances very near to the diicovery uf 
Sir Iſaac Newton's method of fluxions, ibi4. 4124 
under [SJ, and 4136 [T7] | 

Mechanica, five de motu traciatus geametricus by the 
ſame in 1671, 7614. 4129 [GG} 

The reQification of the parabulic curve firſt invented 
by Mr Neil in 1657 and demonſtrated by DrWallis, 
ibid. 4126 (Test) 

The hiftory of algebra by the ſame in 1684, ibid. 4130 
(Text) and [KK] 

Claudii Ptolemei opus harmonicum, Sc. publiſhed by 
the ſame in 1680, 261d. 4130 [II] 

Archimedis arrnarius et dimenfio circuli by the ſame in 
1676, itid. 412g [HH], and 4150 (Text) 

Ariflarchus Samius de magnitudine. ſ113 et lune, toge- 
ther with Papi Al-xandrim. litri fecunts c/leftionum 
mathematicarum hactinus d. ſederati fragmentum by 
the ſame in 1682, bid. 4131 (Tex:) and NN 

The method of infinite ſeries whoſe terms are 1nde- 
pendent of each other invented by Sir liaxc New- 
ton in 1664, Vol. V. 3211 (Text) and | 3} 

* 3 theorem invented by the lame, idem 
1014. 

The interpolation of Dr Wallis's ſeries for the qua- 
- ru of the circle invented by the ſame, idem 
ibid. - 

Analy/is per equationes numero ter minorum inforitas in- 
vented by the ſame in 1665, Vol. V. 3215 (Text) 

The method of fluxions invented by the ſame in 1665, 
ibid. 3212 and 3213 (Text) and [O], and 3229 [8 

Geometry improved by The quadrature curves, ulio 
by An enumeration of the lines of the third order, 
and by ſeveral new demonſtrations in optics by the 
ſame in 1719, zbid. 3255 (Text) 

A differential method invented by the ſame, publiſhed 
in 1711, Suppl. 34 (Text) 

Aritbmetica univerſalis, Sc. by the ſame in 1707, 
Vol. V. 3235 (Fext) 

A treatiſe upon algebra, and De lincarum peometri- 
carum proprietatibus generalibus by Colin Maclaurin 
in 1748, ibid. 3049 ( 

A treatiſe of fluxions by the fame in 1742, ibid. 3045 
(Text) and [P] 

A profeſſorſhip of geometry founded at Oxford by 

ir Henry Savile in 1619, 76:4. 3600 (Text) 

A ſeries for the quadrature of the circle and the by- 
8 invented by lord Brouncker in 1655, 

ol. VI. Part ii. 4123 [2.], and 4129 [EE] 

Mathematical principles reduced to mechanical ex- 
periments by the antient Greck Dedalus, ibid. 
4270[K] | " 

A method of determining the maxima et minima of the 
ſame kind with that of fluxions inveated by Mr 
Fermat in 1631, Vol. V. 3212 [C] 

An ay on the ulrfulneſi of mathematical learning, &c. 
by Dr John Arbuthnot in 1700, Suppl. 4 (Text) 
An introduction to merchant's accompts by john Collins 

in 1652, Suppl. 33 [4} | 

The doctrine of decimal arithmetic, fimple and com- 
pound intereſt, and annuities by the ſame in 1661, 
idem ibid. | | 

Synopſes palmariorum mathejeos by Will. Jones in 1705, 
Suppl. 34 (Text) 

A diſcourſe. concerning the nature and certainty of Sir 
Ifaac Neaoton's method of fluxions by Benjamin 
Robins in 1735, Suppl. 152 (Text) 

An Engliſh tranſlation of Euclid's elements with ex- 
8 notes by Sir Cha. Scarborough in 1705, 

uppl. 160 (Text) 


MECHANICS, 


A boat to make more way with one hand than ano- 
ther veſſel fully manned invented by friar Bacon in 
the XIIth century, Vol. I. 352 under [LI 

A chariot to move without the aſſſtance of animals 
invented by the ſame, idem ibid. And, 

Improved by Dr Wilkins in his mathematical magic, 
Ec. in 1648, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4270 [X] 

The art of double writing invented in 1647 by Sir 
Will. Petty, Vol. V. 3342 (B] | 

The 
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CHRONOLOGICAL. 


Timo che On invented in 1650 by Sir 

Chr. Wren, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4352 under [H] 

The mercurial thermometer firſt invented by Dr 
Halley in 1686, which being firſt brought into uſe 
long after by Mr Farenheit now goes by his name, 
Vol. IV. 2505 [FW } 1 

The f/þ pool invented by Sir Richard Steele in 1718, 
Vol. VI. Parti. 3831 [M. 

The art of making glaſs when and where firſt in- 
vented, Vol. IV. 2684 [D!] / 

A new diving bell invented by Dr Halley in 1694, 
ibid. 25 1 Tee] And . 

Improved by captain Trierwood, captain of mecha- 
nics to the King of Sweden, in 1736, idem ib. 

A very deſtructive machine in ſea f6ghts called infer- 
nals invented by Anonymous in the XV Ith century, 
Vol. I. 678 [B] . 

Engraving in mezzo tinto invented by Prince Rupert 
in the time of King Charles I. Suppl. 156 (Text) 

Enamelling improved by an invention of Sir Theodore 
Mayern in King Charles the Second's time, Suppl. 
130 [L] marg. note (1) 

The art of memory firſt invented by Dr Tho. Fuller 
in the XVIIth century, Vol. III. 2069 under 

S] a 

44 * ment called Scyothericum aſtronomicum invented 

by Mr William Molyneux in 1686, Vol. V. 3128 
K 

NB The orrery invented and conſtructed by George 
Graham the celebrated watchmaker, and not by 
lord Orrery, as aſſerted in Vol. II. 936 [C] 

The circular pendulum invented by Hooke in 1663, 
Vol. V. 2653 [D] 

The hiſtory of printing by A. Wood in Hift. et anti- 
quit. Oxon. b. i. p. 224, &c. Vol. II. 872 [F] 

Printing eſteemed a branch of the royal prerogative, 
Vol. I. 256 under [4] 

An account of cutting the channel for the New River 
at London by Sir Ho h Middleton from 1506 to 
1613, Vol V. 3090 (Text), and 3091 under [B], 
{C}, [DI. [E]. and (F] 

A new ſector invented by Edmund Gunter in 1624, 
Vol. IV. 2451 [4] And 

Improved by S. Foſter, Vol. III. 2010 [C] 

A ſcale or rule of proportion invented by Gunter, 
ibid. 2453 [E] | 

Short-hand firſt invented in England by Peter Bales in 
1590, Vol. I. 431 [Z] 

A new one invented by Dr John Byrom in 1720, 
Suppl. 27 [B] 

An hiſtorical account of the firſt invention and im- 
provement of the art of writing, Vol. I. 434 [G] 
A windmill to be turned by the wind blowing 
from any point of the compaſs invented by Dr 
ou Wilkins in King Charles the Second's time, 
ol. VI. Part ii. 4270 [K] | | 

The form of a ſerpentine river invented by Dr Chr. 
Wren dean of Windſor in King Charles the Firft's 
time, 167d. 4360 under [ 4 ] | 

A very ſtrong roof of his houſe at Knoyll invented 
and conſtrued by the ſame, idem ibid. 

The conſtruction of a ſun dial upon which the ſha- 
daw would recede naturally as it did in that of Kin 
Ahaz mi: aculouſly by Sir Chr. Wren, 1514. 4362 [ 

The- roof of the Theatre at Oxford invented by the 
ſame in 1669, 76d. 4369 [LL] ; 

Painting in enamel invented by John Petitot in King 
Charles the Firſt's time, Suppl. 139 (Text) 

A catalogue of many new theories and inventions by 
Sir Chiiſtopher Wren, Vol. VI. Part ii. 4362 under 

H } 1 
The air pump invented by the honourable Robert 


* 


Boyle, Eſq; in 1658 and 1659, Vol. II. 908 


(Text) 
Muſic improved by Mr Will. Oughtred in his Maſicæ 
elementa in 1677, Vol. V. 3289 (Text) 
Alſo by Dr john Wallis in 1680, Vol. VI. Part ii. 
430 [4] 1 bes 
Alſo by Dr Rob. Smith in 1759, idem ibid. in marg. 
note (*) 5 | 

Alſo by Mr John Harriſon in 1660, Append, 228, 
229 (Text) | 

Ta nouvelle methode de dreſſer le chevaux in 1658; 
alio 4 new metbod to dreſs borſes in 1667 ; and 
again not many. years age, both by Will. Caven- 
dich duke of Newcaltle, Vol. IL 1214 [G} 8 

The nexe/t, plai nat, and ſoarteſt Sort - band. in 
by Elitha Coles in 1674, Vol. II. 1402 (Text) 


bl * 
- £ . 


Seu 1 the biffory and art % 496. 
kr ohn Evelyn, Eſq; in 100. V 1853 


An idea of the perfection of painting, c. by the ſame 
in 1668, ibid. 1861 dA. * 1 : 

A ground for etching in copper or braſs by Wenceſ- 
17 Hollar in the XVIINh century, Vol. IV. 2626 

Pendulum watches invented by Dr Rob. Hooke before 
1674, ibid. 2657 [O] 

Micographia, Ne. by the ſame 1655, ibid. 2654 [H] 

An i#trodutory eſſay to the doctrine of ſounds containing 
Jome propoſals for the improvement of acouflics by Dr 
Narciſſus Marſh in 1683, Vol. V. 3051 under [H 

A mechanical account of poiſons by Dr Rich. Mea 


in 1702, ibid. 3078 (Text), again in 1745, ibid. 


307 
cerned tracts relating to mechanics by Sir Will. Petty 
between 1667 and 1684, ibid. 3347 under ([N] 
New principles of gun by Benj. Robins in 1742, 
Suppl. 153 (Text) and [C] | 
The art of reſtoring ſpeech to dumb perſons by Dr 
John Wallis in * Vol. VI. Part n. 4127 [44} 
and [BB] 
A method of preſerving ſnow in Italy by John Evelyn 
about 1647, Vol. III. 1851 under [DJ g 
A ventilator and ſeveral other inventions and im- 
4 in the art 1 by Dr 8 
ales between 1745 1750, Suppl. 83 [Z]. 
n 
e a nnery im in 1 
Vol. IV. — (Text), and 4 [11] * * 
Engineering improved and the 8 piece invented 
E17 Rich. Leake in 1677, Vol. V. 2905 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Improved in The wiſdom of the ancients in 1610 ; and 
in Eſays civil and moral in 1597, both by lord 
Bacon, Vol. I. 376 [L], and 382 (Text) . 

The Pantheon by Andrew Tooke in 1713, and the 10th 

edit. in 1736, Suppl. 173 [B] 

The true meaning of Fate by the ancients ſhewn 
Dr Henry More about 1640, Vol. V. 3169 [C] 

A treatiſe De origine mali by archbiſhop King in 1702, 
and in Engliſh in 1732, Vol. IV. 2843 [Fl, and 
2846 [H] and [I] 

Notes to the ſame book by Edmund Law in 1732, 
ibid. 2848 and 2849 (Text) and [X] 

The ideas of beauty and virtue proved to be connate 
to the human mind by Francis Hutcheſon in 1725, 
Suppl. 104 [4] 

The fable of the bees, &fc. encouraging vice ſhewn to 
have no good foundation by ſeveral authors be- 
tween 1704 and 1740, Suppl. 124 [4] 

Reflect ions upon learning in the chapter intituled Mo- 
rality by Tho. in 1700, Vol. VI. Part i. 
3726 [E] 
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* centum by che ſame, no date, Vol. II. 128z 
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The great biflorical, aphical, genealogical, and poe- 
tical dictionary by er. Collier in 4 vol, in 1701, 
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De emendats firutura Latini ſermonis libri ſex by Dr 
Tho. Lynacre in 1524, Vol. V. 2973 [O 
Lin Latine liber &c. by Dr 4 
Fiederon in 4 ibid. 9 5 (Text) > 
De ſacra poeſi Hebr by Robert Lowth in 
4 * &e. by Sir Gearge 
eloquentie farenſis bodiernæ, fc. by Sir 
xr arent 1 in 1681, Vol. V. 3039 (Text) and 
[UH] 
The ſtudy of the Saxon language firſt revived in Eng- 
land by Laurence Nowell in Queen bn 's 
4 time, ibid. 3359 | (Tom) 
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thice b G. Hickes in 1689, Su and 
— 2 77 9, Suppl. 96 and 97 
Suidas's lexicon 
Suppl. 119 (Text) 
An edition of Dr Mill's New Teſtament with a pre- 
face of his own by the ſame it 1707, idm ibid, 


idem ibid. 


Explication 4" apcienne inſcription eaves 
„. the ſame in 1715, 2 1 3 2 
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Several advantages in the praftice are ye by the 
knowledge of the irtulation by the ſame 
in 1 Vol. HL 2039 (Tem), acl by Vol. IV. 
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The manner 
Dr Frank Nicholls in 1727, Vol. IV. bo LI 
An extraordinary hydrocephalus deſcribed by Pr) 
Rec. in 1699, Vol, III. 2025 FB] 
„Oc, by the ame in c 03, ibid. 2027 [D] 
— 14 mor bis ptrlaribus primus e Tertius 
Grace-Latines is accommodaruit novem de febribus 
' commentaries Johannes Freind in 1717, ibid. 2033 
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this 306 z (Text), and gr open ret and oy, 134 

Medical eſſays by a ſociety at Edinbo in 
the XVIII; century, i. 3046 [ 


& deſe of the phznomena of the poet Milton's 
total loſs of his eye ſight by a gusta ſerena in 1652, 
ibid. 4114 [11] 

De arthritide fymptomatica et de arthritide a dif- 
fertationes dur by Dr Will. Muſgrave in 1503 and 
1708, ibid. Sg kc Je 

— ellowſbips founded at Oxford 


by _—_ 
- and [BB] 
Confeetio Raleg bana invented by Sir Walter 
t of the 17th century, Vol. v. 
under 557 s 34s 
The Jeſuits bak firſt introduced ix to gener 
in England, not only in fevers and 12 — 
but in various other diſorders by Sir Hans Sloane in 
the XVIIIch century, Vol. VI. Part i. 3504 (Text) 
The materia m dica enriched by the ſame 1707 and 
1725, ibid. 3702 (Text) and [7] 
Unguentum ophthalmicum and Pulvis antilyſſus Sumi by 
ir Hans Sloane in 1741, Vol. V. 3703 (Toa) and 
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3 to the human body by the ſame in 1669, 

ibid. 4292 [C] 

Pharmacutice rationalis, Cc. by Dr Willis in 1673, 
Vol. VI. Part i- 4295 Text and-f1 ] 

4 treatiſe on the nature of aliments by Ir John Arbuth- 
vet ia 1732. Allo 

Thieffets of air on human bedier by the ſame in 1733, 
Suppl. 6 [X] and (Text) 
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An hiſtorical account of the Engliſh uw_ by Spen- 
ſer and Warton, TON in 


XVIII century, Val. 
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ge oe ray we liſh, 4 Greek poems = A ſecretary's office in Parn os fr erefted by Boc- 
from ſheet i. 0. 3. to ſheet K. col. 5. in calini, an Italian, in the beginning of the XVIlch 


preceding index 

An account of the Engliſh poets by John Aubrey, MS. 
in the Aſhmolean — addition to Aubrey's 
article, Vol. I. 278 under [C] 

De tragadia verum Grecorum by Joſhua Barnes in 
1694, ibid. 491 [D] 

Of the @atiquity and invention of Lyric poetry by 
the ſame in 1755, ibid. 492 [F] 

Several Latin verſes occaſionally written by Dr Bar- 

row, and collected inter opuſcala eju/dem, ibid. 501, 
502 (Text) 

De re pactica, an eſſay by Sir T. Pope Blount in 1694, 
Vol. II 834 [D] 

Hudibras, Ac. by Sam. Butler in 1663 and 1678, 
ibid. 1080 (Text) 

A volume of poems by Dr John Donne in 1719, 
Vol. HI. 1729 [A] 

An account of poems by Mich. Drayton in 1619 and 
1627, ihid. 1748 (Text) 

An account of ſeveral poems and plays, and an Eng- 

ih tranſlation of Virgil by John den, poet 

urrat in the XVIIch century, Vol. II 

* (Text) and remarks 

2 of three — 


Chace T. and þ M a to 1849 

(Text) and remarks 

An account of feven comedies and feveral ſhort copies 
of veaſes by George 
ibid. 1989 to 1898. (Text) and remarks 

An accougt of The beggars opera by John Gay in 
1727, Vol. IV. 2186 (Text) and [ 

Die what d ye call it by the ſame in 1714, ibid. 
2193 (Text) 

Three hours after marria by the ſame about 1716, 

ext) and [7] 2 


4 7 
ſet of fables in werſe, Fe. by the ſame in 1726, 
"= 2185 [O], and 2186 (Text) 
De mirabilibus Pecti, a Latin poem by Tho. Hobbes 


about 1517, Vol. IV. 2601 (Text) and | [B] 
Paradiſe loft by Milton in 1667, Vol. V. [XY } 
 Poemata feieia by Dr A. Pitcairn in the XVIIth and 


XVIIIch centuries, Vol. V. 3365 (Text) and [K] 
Lamieto'l Aan, wel carmen Abu Imali; Togras ; 
Arabic poem publiſhed with a Latin tranſlation ond 
3 e notes by Dr Ed w. Pococke after the reſtoration 
ing Charles II. Vol. V. 3331 (Text) and [NN] 
N. % The ſame poem was rendered into Tg in the 
ſame lambic meaſure as the original by Leonard Cbap- 
how inl759 
42 of by Matth. Prior in 1719, Vol. V. 
3446 (Text) 
Mr Pope's ſatires condemned as too virulent by 1 
Jahn Arbuthnot in 1734, ib. 3413 deg we. 
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Seven plays by Nicolas Rowe, ibid; 3520 

j and [B] 

An Engliſn tranſlation of Lacan's Pharſalia by the 
ſame, ibid. [G] : 

A liſt of the poetical pieces of Charles Lord Dorſet 


in the Works of the minor poets, ibid. 3559 [L] 
Will. Shakeſpeare in the art of a pla 


be an abſolute original, Vol. VL Fart T 3631 [M] 
An edition of his plays by Pope in 1721; by 
bald in 1733; by Sir Th. Hanmer in 1744; by 
Warburton in 1747; and by Theobald again in 
1757, Vol. VI. Parti. 3639 (Text) 
N. B. Another edtion of them was phbliſhed by Fohnſon 
this year 1705 
The harmony of the Engliſh verſification firft refined 
by Waller in >. mes the Second's time, 


and improved by Pope in the XVIIIch century, 
Vol. VI. Part ii. 4112 [FF] 


Parquhar from 1698 to 1707p, A 


century, i. 2700 EFT 77k 
An account of The fairy queen by Edm. Speaker in 
1590, Vol. VI. Parti. 380% [M]. pd 3809 (Text) 
Three comgdies and ſeven tragedies by Tho. _--Y 
between 1675 and 1685, Suppl. 138 (4] 
An account of Venice pr e and The orphan, two of 
Otway's beſt plays, ibid. [C] 
An account of a colleftion of poems, &c. 
oy rs __ 
ughts, 2 


Young, LL. D. edit. 1762, Append, 
An account of his poem intitu 

ſpecies of poetry not attempicd 1 2 52 CD] 
of Sx 


A relation of ſome witty repartees, Vol. II. 859 (T} 

Several n inſtances of wit, Vol. III. 2058 
under [XK 

Another inſtance of it, ikig, 2059 under [MJ, and 
another, ibid. 1456 [LEJ 

More inſtances of it in Me Cowley's 1 than any 
other Engliſh author aflerted by Mr Addiſon, 
Val. III. 1504 [HH 


A deſcription of i by Locke and Addiſon, ide 


ing A brilliant inſtance of it in a claws, Vel. IV, 2231 


] 
Mor inflaces by James Hain, ibid. 25 35 under 
[G], and WAY = 7 
rem 
ſoldier, Vol. * 2067 2 705 
A ſurpriaing turn in an inſtance of it by Charles 
Montague earl of Halifax, i614 3150 (5) 
Anathes — upon the 4 of dcotland 
dean Swift, ihid. 12 5 not (29) 
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Eigh ibid. 3188 «58 [TJ, 3159 
870 under HI, 3162 (OC} 3167 KC 3369 (0, 
Sir T. More 


Another by Tarlewn, ibid. 3471 


5 3469 (B] 


A witty repartee by Q. Elizabeth 
1 Dr Joſeph Shim Vol. VI. 


Anather in a 
Parti. 3736 [] 

Another by Dr South, ibid. 3763 [CJ 

458 Dr King, archbiſbop of Dublin, i&id. 

Another by dean Swift to lord Oxford, idem ib. 

Another to the late duke of Wharton, 5% 3876 [U 
Another by biſhop Berkeley upon the method 

ſtuxions, Vol. VI. Pan u. 4135 
Another in the turn given to the of 2 judge 
by Waller, ibid. 4103 [M] 

A repartee by the ſame to Sachariſſa in her old age, 
ibid. gone CK] 

Two ＋ hay ſame in reply to K. James II. bid. 
4118 [ 

Two witty replies by Mr Will. Whifton, i&ad. 4234 
[FF] in marg. note ( 

A witty repartee by the fame, big. IEP. (EF) 

An impromptu by Villiers, 2d duke of N 
Vol. VI. Part i. 4056 [0] 

An inſtance of fal wit by Mr Addiſon, idem ibid. 


to An inftance of true wit in a 49 by Villiers duke of 


Buck in „ ibid. 4059 u 
Another by biſhop A 
2 VI. Parti. 4100 

ty temark upon 

Edw. Young, LL.D. 


75 be 
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5 King James I. 


in an epigram by 
259 (Text) 


The Epheſian and Cimmerian matrons two remark- 
able examples of the power of love and wit by Dr 
W. Charleton in 1653, Vol. II. 1288 under [B] a 

Many inftances of piquant wit in The rehearſal tran 

proſed, c. in two parts by Andrew Marvel in 1672 
aud 1673, Vol. V. 3054 and 3055 [1] and I 
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manufactures, and 
deemed a kind of a _ 
though the defign t ſociety projected 
Ms. Shipley, yo his deſign was firſt promoted by 
Dr Step ales, commemorated in the ſupple- 
ment to Biographia Britannica, page $1, & ſeq. and 
by his recommendation received its firſt liſh- 
ment from two noblemen mentioned in that work, 
namely, the lord Romney in Vol. IV. 3052 [E]. 
and lord viſcount Folkſtone in Vol. VI. Part i. 
3098 (Text) (). | 
In the firſt place, the growth of madder was 
eſteemed an object deſerving their encoura t 
from the ning of the ſociety, and for which we 
annually pay to the Dutch near 200, ooo l. which ſum, 
from the ſacceſs this article has already met with, in 
a few years will be ſaved to the nation; they having 
already paid 2601. for the planting'of fifty-two acres, 
the produce of which proves equal in goodneſs, if 
not ſuperior to the Dutch. This year there are al- 
ready claims come in for thirty · ſix acres. 

„The premiums for this aaticle are continged for 
1765, 1766, and 1767. 

„I would beg leave to obſerve, that this root is 
uſed in moſt branches of dying and callico printing : 
The herbage alſo is found to be an excellent food for 
harſes, either or in hay, which, it is ſaid, fo- 
reigners never have diſcovered. 

Hemp being another article of the atmoſt conſe. 
quence tO us, as a maritime power, and for which we 
pay annually to foreigners near 300,000 I. in ready 
money, that ſum being near the balance againſt us in 


our trade to Ruſſia, the ſociety have —_ prov 
and 
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to encourage it for ſome years paſt in En 
have y paid i iums, claimed the two laſt 
years, 340). beſides having the honour of pointing 
out-to the government here, the renewal of a bounty 
to encoprage the growth of it in the plantations, by 
offering a premium for the ſame in North America, 
where they are now buſy on that article ; many 
provinces having alſo taken the hint given by the ſo- 
iety, and their ſeveral governments accordingly 
fixed bounties themſelves ; and when they have more 
than they conſume for their own uſe, which is ex- 
pected ſoon to be the caſe, we ſhall have that very 
commodity of our own, without being de- 

ant on any other 7 

« 'The next article I ſhall take notice of, is that of 
pot aſhes, for which alſo we yearly pay to 
2 very..large ſum, which is now made in the 
England governments as good, 
where in the world; between twenty 


ew 
or better, than any 


and thirty ton 


of which was i | Ars the year r for 
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coura e 


n there, that this laſt year their claims on the 
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al yacre path, cad} is cack. of the your 1763 and 
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from their 
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| 3 chat the ne- 
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amount to above ſixty 
> pe — will not thiak me tedious, if 
] add i the foregoing, that premiums have been 
given for the making of verdigreaſe, which is now 
made at Enfield, equal to the beſt French, for which 
we were uſed to pay to that nation a large ſum an- 
nually. By the premiums or bounties of this ſociety, 
zaffre and ſmalt are made here equal to the foreipn. 
Paper for copper-plates, marble paper, emboiled 
paper with gold and filver, quilting in the loom, 
ou improvements in ſtocking frames, bee hives, 
ucerne, burnet, white clover, dy ing Turkey red; and 
the encouragement given by their premiums to the 
improvement in making carpets at Warminſter and 
Exeter, which are brought to ſuch perfection as to 
need no farther encouragement; painters of land- 
ſchapes, and other artiſts, broaght from obſcurity. 
In ſhort, every branch of the polite been 
countenanced ; mechanics have. alſo great 
encouragement from this ſociety, by which a very 
curious machine for poliſhing plate glaſs has been 
diſcovered, which the inventor ſaid he never had 
thought of if he had not ſeen ſuch a premium offered 
by the ſociety. The models of ſuch improvements 
are kept in a room for the inſpection of tha public: 
And lately, the ſociety, by their bounty, have enabled , 
a poor tanner to through a proceſs of tanning 
leather with oak ſaw-duſt, which is found to be ſu- 
perior to the general method now practiſed by the uſe 
of bark (beſides the leather being effectually tanned 
in two thirds of the time) — 4 ultimately, may 
e of great advantage to the nation, by ſaving of 


oak ſaplings, &c. 


« There are many other i which have 
been made by the premiums and bounties of this ſo- 


ciety, which I will not take up the reader's time in 
— but - ED —— ſome of 
e advantages ariſing to the m the patriotic 
views of this ſoci 4 are not immediately ſeen ; as, 
require time to bring them 
perfection. To inftance (among others) en- 
couragement that has r of 
oak; the negle&t of which in our anceſtors we ſe- 
verely feel at this day, and our poſterity will have 
reaſon to reflect with gratitude on the care we have 
taken to furniſh them with materials, ſo very eſſential 
to a maritime power (+). | 
It muſt be obſerved alſo, that beſides the art f 
drawing, that of modelling in clay and wax have 
been improved by the ſame ſociety, as alſo etching 
and engraving, and caſting in bronze; likewiſe ſaw- 
mills ſawing of planks, buff leather had fram 
bullocks hides as good as from the hides of buffaloes 
imported from abroad: a manufacture of crucibles 
made of Engliſh materials eſtabliſhed by Mr Lieberick 
in Weſtminſter; the manufactory of druggets much 
improved; ſowing acorns for raiſing oak timber for 
the uſe of the navy, as alſo the a of cheſnut. 
trees, elms, firs, and Weymouth pines : a manufactory 
of white enamel, in. imitation of the Venetian, has 
been eſtabliſhed in England : laſtly, a machine for 
planing caſt iron (). - 


(*) A conciſe account of the riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, 


&c. edit. 1763. 


(1) An account of the great benefits which have qlready ariſen to the pnblic by means of the 


ſociety inftituted in London for the — — of arts, manufactutes, commerce, &c. by a member of that society in 176 5. 
s 


(% A conciſe account of the riſe, progre 
m.crce, &c, edit. 1763. 5 


and preſent ſtate of the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, com - 
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